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ExECUTivi:  Maxskix.  October  31,  ISDO. 
I^isiioi'  Jonx  F.  HuitsT,  Wasliino'toii,  D.  C  : 

IMv  Dear  Bishop: — I  regvut  that  I  am  to  l)e  alxsent  IVom  tlic  city  i»ii  Monday,  and  shall, 
therefore',  he  unable  to  fulfill  in}^  purpose  to  attend  the  meeting  to  be  lield  that  evening  to 
promote  the  movement,  so  wisely  and  so  auspiciously  inaugurated  by  the  IMethodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States,  to  found  at  the  National  Capital  a  great  miiversity. 

This  movement  should  receive,  and  1  hope  will  receive,  the  elfectiNc  sup|iort  and  sym- 
pathy, not  only  of  all  the  members  of  your  great  Church,  but  of  all  patriotic  peo])le.  Such 
an  institution,  to  serve  its  proper  purpose,  to  save  it  from  the  jealousies  and  competitions  of 
other  educational  enterpi'ises  in  the  States,  should  be  so  organized  as  to  sup})lement  and  per- 
fect their  work.     It  must  be  a  National  University,  with  strong  emphasis  on  both  words. 

With  the  assurance  of  a  deep  interest  in  your  enterprist%  and  the  most  cordial  wishes  for 
its  perfect  and  early  success, 

I  am  very  sincerely  yours,  Ben.iamin  Harrison. 

SAMPLE  COPY. — We  send  you  tliis  number  as  at  sample  copy  of  The  Univeksity  Courier.  For  the  first 
year  we  will  send  it  at  half  raten.  Only  fifty  cents  for  single  subscription.  In  clubs  of  ten,  twenty-five  centa. 
Send  in  your  orders  at  once.     Addri'ss  UNiVEKsrry  CouiaEK.  \\'.\suiN(iTox.  D.  C. 
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The  Uniatersity  Coueiee  is  iu  the  interest  of  Chris- 
tian education.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  competitive 
paper,  neither  has  it  been  projected  because  the  editors 
of  our  church  papers  have  not  done  all  in  their  power 
to  pusli  forward  the  interests  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity, but  because  the  space  required  to  discuss 
the  issues  involved  is  much  greater  tlian'any  pa- 
per having  a  general  circulation  could  give  to  the 
presentation,  of  any  special  subject.  The  central 
thought  of  the  Courier  will  be  the  scope  and  present 
condition  of  university  education  in  this  and  foreign 
countries.  We  believe  the  necessity  of  an  advanced 
movement  by  the  Protestant  Church  in  America  will 
become   manifest  when   the   facts   are   known. 


next  five  years  one  more  college  and  five  more  acade- 
mies were  opened.  In  1804  we  find  reported  eighteen 
colleges  and  tliirtj'-eight  academics  in  the  whole  coun- 
try. From  this  small  beginning  has  come  the  great 
educational  system  of  the  United  States. 


Rev.  Alfred  AVheeler,  D.  D.,  recently  deceased, 
wrote  to  Bishop  Simpson  in  1856  outlining  and  urging 
the  establishment  of  a  great  university  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  He  was  a  man  of  large  plans  and  great  force 
of  character. 


We  think  it  is  not  generally  known  that  as  early  as 
1775  it  was  the  fixed  purpose  of  Gen.  George  Wash- 
ington that  there  should  be  in  connection  with  the  Na- 
tional Capital  a  great  National  University.  We  ask 
special  attention  to  the  article,  ''  The  National  Uni- 
versity," iu  another  column. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  the  largest 
Protestant  Church  in  the  world ;  it  has  the  greatest 
responsibilities  to  meet ;  it  should  have  the  best 
leaders ;  it  must  afford  the  broadest  educational  advan- 
tages, or,  in  a  measure,  fail  in  discharging  its  respon- 
sibilities and  doing  its  part  in  taking  the  world  for 
Christ. 


In  1791  there  were  reported  in  this  country  fifteen 
colleges  and  twenty  academies.  Five  years  later  there 
was  added  one  coUege  and  five  academies.     Within  the 


The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  now  under 
her  general  supervision  seventeen  theological  schools. 
Seven  of  these  are  iu  the  United  States.  Starting  from 
the  one  in  California  and  coming  eastward  you  travel 
about  2,000  miles  before  you  reach  the  next  "  school  of 
the  prophets "  at  Evanston,  111.  Through  the  mu- 
nificent gift  of  Mrs.  Bishop  Warren  this  great  span 
will  soon  be  broken  by  the  Uifi"  School  of  Theology  at 
Denver,  Col.     It  is  to  be  opened  this  September. 


According  to  the  annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Education  for  1892  we  had  in  the  colleges  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  last  year  5,916  collegiate 
students.  Where  are  these  students  to  receive  spe- 
cial training  for  their  particular  life  work?  Many 
will  find  it  in  the  German  universities  under  ration- 
alistic influences.  We  should  afford  equal  opportuni- 
ties in  America,  surrounded  by  Protestant  Cliristian 
environments. 

A  Concert  Exercise  is  being  prepared  by  Rev.  John 
O.  Foster,  A.  M.,  of  Chicago.  He  has  made  many  of 
the  most  popular  concert  exercises  used  l^y  the  Mis- 
sionary and  other  societies. 

It  will  be  divided  into  three  parts.  One  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Columbian  Thank  Offering,  ordered  by 
the  General  Conference  for  October  16th,  another  pai't 
will  be  adapted  for  those  desiring  to  raise  money  for 
the  Lincoln  Hall,  and  a  third  part  will  be  arranged  for 
the  Epworth  League. 

Many  of  the  hjTnns  have  been  written  especiallj'  in 
the  interest  of  the  cause  to  be  presented.  Much  of  the 
music  is  new,  and  all  of  a  veiy  high  quality.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  demand  for  this  concert  exercise 
will  be  very  general.  We  trust  that  the  reqhest  of 
the  General  Conference,  that  the  16th  day  of  October 
be  set  apart  to  the  interest  of  "  The  American  Univei-- 
sity  "  will  be  generally  regarded. 

The  concert  exercises  will  not  be  ready  for  distribu- 
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tioii  before  (lie  lirsl  dI'  Se|i(eiiilier.  lull  as  soon  as  jiiil)- 
lisheil  will  be  seii(  free  on  aii|)licatioii  to  any  pastor 
or  Epworth  League  desii-iiig  to  use  it  in  presenting  the 
cauHi'  and  taking  a  collection  for  The  American  Uni- 
versity. 

The  American  ITniversity  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurdi.  The  C^lumcellor  and  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  must  be  mem- 
bers of  our  church.  The  entire  Board  must  be  approved 
by  the  General  Conference.  A  magn ificeut  site  has  been 
purchased.  It  consists  of  92  acres  at  the  northwestern 
end  of  Massachusetts  avenue  extended,  and  has  cost 
$100,000.  This  sum  has  been  contributed  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Washington.  Competent  judges  estimate  its 
present  vahie  largely  in  excess  of  tlie  original  cost. 

These  initial  steps  for  the  founding  of  The  American 
University  were  taken  after  consultation  with  wise  and 
trusted  leaders  of  our  denomination,  and,  as  we  believe, 
with  the  guidance  of  the  great  head  of  the  church. 

PATRIOTIC  UNDERTAKING. 

Mrs.  Gen.  John  A.  Logan  has  undertaken  to  raise 
a  million  of  dollars  from  the  women  of  this  country 
for  the  American  University  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Her  plan  is  to  organize  the  women  into  state,  con- 
gressional district,  and  local  leagues  ;  these  leagues  to 
co-operate  with  her  in  raising  the  money  to  aid  in  this 
great  national  enterprise. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  women  of  America 
by  concert  of  action  to  establish  a  university  that 
means  more  for  women  than  any  single  movement 
ever  started  in  this  country. 

Suppose  that  this  million  of  dollars  should  be  set 
apart  as  Fellowships,  of  $10,000  each,  to  be  held  for 
women  only,  we  can  readily  see  that  this  would  sup- 
port 100  women  each  year,  while  they  pursued  de- 
partmental studies.  One  hundi-ed  women  would  here 
have  an  opportunity  for  post-graduate  work  and  origi- 
nal investigation,  which  would  mean  more  to  them 
and  to  humanity  than  any  one  can  estimate. 

We  trust  that  the  women  throughout  the  land  will 
give  Mrs.  Logan  the  cordial  support  which  she  richly 
deserves  in  undertaking  the  leadership  of  so  great  a 
movement.  We  may  venture  to  hope  that  her  plans 
will  commeud  themselves  to  the  Collegiate  AlumuiB 
Association,  which  is  soon  to  meet  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

IN    THE    RIGHT    DIRECTION. 

Clark  University,  located  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  is 
the  result  of  the  beneficence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jonas  G. 
Clark.     It  has  organized  five  departments,  as  follows : 

Mathematics. 

Physics. 

Psychology,    including    Neurology,  Anthropology, 


Criniiiiology  anil  History  of  I'bilosophy. 
(Iheniistry. 

Biology,   including  Anatomy  and   Physiology. 

The  nu'mbers  of  the  university  during  the  yeai-jusi 
closed  rejtresent  graduates  of  IS  colleges  and  scientilie 
schools. 

The  general  policy  of  the  university  is  to  strengthen 
the  departnu'uts  already  established  rather  than  to 
organize  new  ones.  We  sliall  give  a  full  account  of 
this  movement  at  Worcester,  in  the  near  future. 

No  ime  in  touch  with  the  educational  thought  of 
to-day  but  knows  that  the  trend  is  toward  univer- 
sity education  in  America.  We  mean  more  by  this 
than  simply  applying  the  university  methods  to  (!ol- 
legiate  training.  It  is  a  serious  question  whether  the 
most  successful  university  woi'k  can  be  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  undergraduate  course.  It  is  quite 
certain  thsifit  cannot  be  done  by  the  corps  of  teachers, 
who  are  burdened  with  the  care  of  under-graduate 
students.  They  must  be  free  to  pursue  lines  of  re- 
search, which  they  cannot  do  as  teachers  of  college 
classes.     We  invite  discussion  upon  this  subject. 

The  following  is  the  condition  of  admission  to  Clark 
University  :  • 

Only  gi-aduate  students  are  admitted  or  those  of  equiva- 
lent attainments,  unless  in  rare  and  special  cases.  At 
present  no  entrance  examinations  are  required,  but,  by 
testimonials,  diplomas,  personal  interviews  of  written 
specimens  of  work,  the  authorities  must  be  satisfied  that 
the  applicant  has  scholarship  enough  to  work  to  advantage, 
and  zeal  and  ability  enough  to  devote  himself  to  his  chosen 
field.  The  methods  of  the  university  are  too  costly,  and  its 
energy  and  funds  too  precious  to  be  spent  upon  men  who 
are  not  promising  and  in  earnest. 

FELLOWSHIPS. 

The  plan  of  providing  Fellowships  for  worthy  stu- 
dents has  not  become  very  common  in  America.  With 
the  high  rate  of  interest  which  money  brings  in  this 
country,  $10,000  will  afford  a  yearly  income  of  from 
$500  to  $600.  With  this  the  student  can  pay  his 
board,  tuition,  and  supply  himself  with  books.  The 
benefit  of  a  Fellowship  can  be  given  to  one  student  for 
three  years,  while  he  pursues  his  work  along  some  line 
of  original  investigation ;  then  to  another,  and  so  on. 
Thus  by  the  donation  of  $10,000  any  one  can  be  the 
direct  instrumentality  of  sending  out  into  society  from 
thirty  to  forty  scholars  each  century  to  the  end  of  time. 

No  church  owes  more  to  the  idea  of  Fellowships  than 
the  Methodist.  It  was  while  Wesley  was  enjoying  the 
advantages  which  such  opportunities  afford  as  a  Fcllow' 
in  Lincoln  College  that  he  formed  a  club  which  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  Methodist  societies,  and 
finally  in  the  organization  of  a  church. 

In  our  pioneer  work  in  this  country  we  have  not  had 
time  to  look  farther  than  the  college  course,  and  manj 
not  even  so  far  as  that.     We  have  now  passed  to  the 
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period  of  accumulation,  and  wealth  has  crowned  our 
efforts.  We  are  the  richest  nation  in  the  world.  We 
are  fully  persuaded  that  the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  take  a  .step  forward  and  provide  at  least  100 
Fellowships  for  worth}'  young  men  and  women. 

Yes,  young  women  !  We  have  much  more  faith  in 
securing  for  woman  the  place  God  designed  for  her  by 
giving  her  opportunity  for  the  highest  and  broadest 
culture  than  in  shortcut  methods,  which  may  giv(! 
legislative  responsibilitj',  but  add  not  a  farthing  to 
the  wealth  of  her  resources. 

Let  the  almost  intuitive  insight  of  woman  be  turned 
into  lines  of  original  investigation  ;  let  her  inquire  of 
the  P'ather  about  the  "  Secrets  of  the  Lord,"  which  lie 
has  promised  to  unfold  "  to  them  that  fear  Him,"  and 
consecrated  womanhood  will  give  to  our  Christian 
civilization  a  new  power  and  a  greater  glorj*. 

A    REGIMENT    OF    WOMEN. 

Are  there  not  ten  women  who  will  pledge  SI, 000  a 
year  for  ten  years?  Are  there  not  twenty  more  who 
will  pledge  $500  a  j'ear  for  ten  years?  Are  there  not 
forty  who  will  pledge  $250  a  year  for  the  same  time  ? 
Are  there  not  one  hundred  who  may  not  be  able  to  do 
as  much  as  these,  but  could  give  $100  a  year  for  ten 
years  ?  Once  more,  are  there  not  1 ,000  who  will  pledge 
$10  a  j'ear  for  ten  years  to  afford  American  women  an 
opportunity  never  enjoyed  by  their  sex  for  securing  the 
broadest  and  deepest  cidtui'e  ? 

Here  are  1,170  women — a  regiment — who,  by  con- 
cert of  action,  can  provide  each  year  for  the  higher 
education  of  fifty  women  of  the  brightest  intellects 
that  grace  American  society. 

Christian  women,  think  of  it!  Before  the  close  of 
th(^  twentieth  centurj'  you  will  have  afforded  a  year 
of  supreme  advantage  to  each  of  5,000  women,  whose 
consecrated  lives  will  be  spent  in  bringing  the  world 
to  Christ.  What  nobler  ambition  could  quicken  tlu> 
step  of  such  a  regiment  of  women  ? 

ACTION  OF  THE  GEN  ERAL  CONFERENCE. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  May  25,  1892. 

Whereas,  The  cause  of  The  American  L^niversity, 
lo('ated  at  Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  presented  by 
its  Trustees  for  the  consideration  of  the  General  Con- 
ference ;  and 

Whereas,  The  National  Capital  presents  unequalled 
facilities  as  a  distributing  ('enter  for  great  intellectual 
and  moral  forces,  and  incomparable  advantages  be- 
cause of  the  vast  treasures  for  scientific  and  literary 
investigation  accumulated  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment, and 

Whereas,  It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Protest- 
ant Church  to  provide  in  the  city  of  AVashington  a 
university,  ('hi-istian,  eatholic,  tolerant  and  Ameri- 
can, having  for  its  soh^  aim  post-graduate  and  pi'ofes- 


sional  study  and  original  research;  and 

Whereas,  The  American  University,  under  its 
charter,  lias  been  placed  under  the  authority  and  con- 
trol of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ;  therefore 

I-iexolved.  First,  that  the  General  Conference  ap- 
l)rove  the  establishment  of  the  American  University, 
and  accept  the  pati-onage  of  the  same  according  to  the 
terms  of  its  charter ;  provided,  nevertheless,  that  the 
endowment  of  the  institution  shall  be  not  less  than 
five  millions  of  dollars,  over  and  above  its  present 
real  estate,  before  any  dcjiarlnu'nt  of  the  University 
shall  be  opened. 

Resolved.  Second,  that,  in  our  Judgment,  at  least 
ten  millions  of  dollars  should  be  seem-ed  for  the  en- 
dowment of  the  University,  and  th.vt  all  our  pastors 

BE  requested   to    TAKE    SUBSCRIPTIONS    OR    COLLECTIONS 

FOR  THIS  OBJECT  at  the  Sabbath  gerviee  succeeding  the  12th 
day  of  October,  1892,  the  (luater-centennial  of  the  dis- 
cover}-of  America,  and  that  the  offerings  of  all  our 
people  be  for  this  one  object  as  our  Columbian  ile- 
morial. 

Resolved.  Third,  that  we  commend  the  generosity 
of  the  citizens  of  Washington  for  the  site  of  ninety-two 
acres  which  they  have  provided  by  the  gift  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

"  BEING  DEAD  YET  SPEAKETH." 

Those  who  knew  Dr.  Chas.  W.  Bcunetl  best  knew 
mofst  thoroughly  his  greatness  of  soul,  his  soundness 
of  thought  and  his  effectiveness  as  an  educator,  lie 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  Bishop  Hurst  just  before 
he  died  : 
My  Dea'r  Bishop  Hurst  : 

You  are  a  man  after  my  own  heart.  God  be  thanked 
that  we  have  in  the  Board  of  Bishops  one  broad  enougli 
and  bold  enough  to  strike  the  one  needed  blow — one  clear- 
eyed  enough  to  discover  the  key  to  future  success  or  failure. 

I  am  only  keenly  sorry  that  yxtn  did  not  go  to  Wasliing- 
ton  ten  years  ago,  when  you  were  elected,  and  thus  be  the 
pioneer  and  leader  i-ather  than  now  the  follower  of  the 
Catholics. 

Yes,  the  lesson  is  to  me  plain  as  sunlight  that  we  must 
plant  ourselves  at  this  center  (and  other  Protestants  must 
help)  or  this  country  will  surely  be  Romanized  through 
subtle  and  powerful  influences  on  national  legislation,  and 
Romanism  be  popularized  and  made  fashionable  by  the  con- 
centration ofthe  brightest,  most  polished,  and  able  personnel 
of  the  Catholic  hierarchy.  Their  utterances  before  the 
Centennial  are  before  the  country,  and  I  am  studjing  them 
as  the  most  potent  chapter  of  modern  church  history. 

I  l>elieve  the  JNIethodist  Episcopal  Church  and  united 
Methodism  will  stand  by  you.  I  think  a  million  of  moTiey 
can  be  raised  in  a  single  year  if  we  could  place  it  properly 
before  the  church,  and  it  is  in  my  judgment  the  mightiest 
Home  Missionary  movement  yet  made,  and  I  believe  that 
it  would  prove  to  be  one  of  the  grandest  unifying  powers 
ofthe  century— bringing  into  closest  fellowship  not  Meth- 
odism alone,  but  American  Protestantism  as  well. 

This  is  the  time  when  the  scattered  warring  forces  of 
Protestantism    must    hear   the    command "   close  rank," 
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'  shoulder-to  slioulder,"  "aim,"  "fire,"  or  we  are  the 
easy  victims  of  a  strong,  confident,  self-asserting,  united  foe. 
Give  us  your  hand  in  an  earnest  grasp.  Raise  with  me 
your  hand  in  solemn  pledge  to  no  yielding  in  this  high 
purpose  which  you  have  conceived.  No  man  could  covet 
a  grander  immortality. 

Ever  yoiu"s  for  Christ, 

CUAS.  W.  Bknnett. 

OUR  APPEAL. 

We  make  our  appeal  for  $10,000,000. 

We  appeal  to  the  MethodiKt  Ei>iseopal  ('liurch,  with 
its  two  and  a  (juartcr  uiillion  of  comiiiuuieants,  with 
its  fifteen  thousand  ministers,  and  with  its  Epworth 
Leagues  of  three  hundred  and  lifty  thousand  members, 
soon  to  become  five  hundred  thousand.  In  oue  month, 
ii'  the  sympathy  and  will  are  equal  to  the  providential 
occasion  and  necessity,  this  entire  sum  can  be  given. 
By  such  an  act  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  can 
add  another  rich  benefaction  to  the  American  people 
I'or  all  time  to  come.  We  must  do  our  part  to  enforce 
and  perpetuate  the  example  of  our  immortal  founders. 

To  all  the  Methodist  Bodies  in  America,  numbering 
four  million  eight  hundi-ed  and  eighty -seven  thousand 
members,  we  appeal  for  helj)  in  aiding  to  establish  The 
American  Universitj^  which,  we  hoj)e,  shall  prove  a 
cementing  bond  for  our  Methodist  churches  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  shall  project  into  the  future 
the  piety  of  our  common  Epworth  and  the  learning  of 
our  common  Oxford. 

To  all  friends  of  Christian  education,  under  \Niiat- 
ever  denominational  banner,  and  to  all  lovers  of  Prot- 
estant America,  we  appeal  for  co-operation  in  the  great 
work  of  establishing  a  central  institution,  which  shall 
conserve  and  promote  all  the  interests  of  our  (-ountry 
and  ovir  common  Christianity. 

To  the  rich,  we  appeal  to  give  largely  of  the  wealth 
of  which  the  Lord  has  made  them  stewards.  How 
can  they  better  perpetuate  their  beneficence  and  name 
than  by  some  princely  gift  to  build  a  hall  or  endow  a 
chair  of  learning  in  such  an  institution  at  the  National 
Capital? 

To  those  of  limited  means,  we  aj)peal  to  give  accord- 
ing to  their  ability,  though  their  gifts  be  farthings. 
They,  or  their  children,  may  be  the  recipients  of  thou- 
sand-fold benefits. 

We,  therefore,  shall  accept  witli  gladness  and  tliank- 
fulness  the  assistance  of  all  who  from  patriotic,  philan- 
thropic or  religious  considerations  aid  our  undertaking. 

AMERICAN  FORTUNES. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  ai'e  individual  fortunes  so  great 
as  in  America.  There  are  nine  Americans  whose  pos- 
sessions are  reckoned  at  from  $50,000,000  to  $1.50,000,- 
000.  There  are  probably  1,000  Americans  who  are 
worth  $1,000,000  or  more. 

The  largest  per.s(mal  fortune  in  any  foreign  country 


belongs  to   (lie   I)iik<'  of  Westminster,  a  British   ] r. 

It  consists  of  entailed  estates,  and  he  therefore  lias  only 
a  life  interest  in  it.  It  is  estimated  at  S(;o,000.0()0. 
'i'he  accumulated  wealth  of  the  Ilothschildsisenormous, 
))ut  no  one  member  of  this  family  of  money-getters  is 
considered  worth  over  $40,000,000.  The  Kotlisehild 
family  wealth,  however,  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  in 
the  universe.  The  fortune  of  Baron  dc  Hirsch.  the 
philanthropist,  does  not  exceed  $2.5,000,000. 

Money  is  more  easily  made  in  Ameritja  tlian  else- 
where, because  the  ojiportunities  are  more  numerous 
and  more  fiivorable.  Fortunes  of  $1,000,000  attract 
no  more  attention  nowadays  than  those  of  $100,000 
did  two  decades  ago.  Fortmies  are  likely  to  increase 
as  fast,  if  not  faster,  in  the  i'uturc  than  lliey  have  in 
the  past.  , 

NINE    MKX. 

Every  one  of  the  nine  men  whose  fortunes  amount 
to  $50,000,000  or  more  was  born  in  America,  was 
reared  here,  and  either  made  or  inherited  his  money 
here.  There  is  not  one  of  the  fortunes  but  was  accu- 
mulated here,  so  that  both  the  men  and  the  money  are 
entirely  American.  Following  is  a  list  of  the  fortunes 
compiled  from  the  most  authoritative  sources : 

Will iam  Waldorf  Astor $  1 50,000,000 

Jay  Gould 100,000,000 

John  D.  Eockefeller 90,000,000 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt 00,000,000 

William  K.  Vanderbilt 80,000,000 

Henry  M.  Flagler 00,000,000 

John  L  Blair .50,000,000 

Russell  Sage .50,000,000 

Collis  r.  Huntington 50,000,000 

720,000,000 

A  better  idea  of  the  wealth  of  tlie  nine  richest  Amer- 
icans is  afl'orded  by  comparative  illustrations  than  in 
any  other  way. 

One  million  dollars  in  the  .standard  silver  dollars  of 
the  United  States  weigh  30  tons. 

The  total  aggi-egation  of  silver — 21,600  tons — which 
these' jiine  men  represent,  would  make  eighteen  trains 
of  forty  cars  each,  reckoning  a  car  load  at  30  tons. 
Allowing  2  tons  for  a  load,  it  would  take  10,800 
wagons  to  convey  it  to  the  train.  It  would  require 
8,0-1:0,000  men,  each  bearing  50  pounds,  to  carry  it. 

There  is  a  probaliility  that  W^illiam  W.  Astoi-  will 
be  a  billionaire  long  before  he  reaches  his  allotted  age. 

Mr.  Astor  has  just  turned  forty\  He  is  a  large,  fine 
looking  man,  wears  glasses  and  has  the  air  of  a  stu- 
dent. He  is  an  oriinivorous  reader.  He  has  written 
several  novels.     In  politics  he  is  a  Republican. 

XINETEEN    AMERICANS. 

There  are  more  millionaires  in  America  than  in  any 
other  country,  and  probably  more  than  in  all  Eui-ope. 
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Here  arc  some  of  the  princiiial  fm-tunos  in  addition  to 
llioso  already'niciitidncd  : 

■\VilIiani  Ast or $40,000,000 

Leland  Stanford 30,000,000 

Mivs.  llettj-  Green 30,000,000 

Philip  D.  Armour 30,000,000 

Edward  F.  Soarles 25,000,000 

J.  r.  Morgan 25,000,000 

Charles  Croeker  estate 25,000,000 

Henry  Hilton 25,000,000 

Darius  O.  Mills 25,000,000 

Andrew  Carnegie 25,000,000 

E.  S.  Higgins'  estate 20,000,000 

George  M.  Pullman  20.000,000 

Anthony  J.  Drexel 15,000,000 

John  W.  Maekay 10,000,000 

Robert  Goelet 10,000,000 

Ogden  Goelet 10,000,000 

Percy  R.  Pyne 10,000,000 

Mrs.  Moses  Taylor 10,000,000 

George  Westinghouse,  jr 10,000,000 

Adding  to  these  the  amount  belonging  to  the  nine 
above  referred  to,  we  find  that  in  the  hands  of  twenty- 
eight  persons  in  the  United  States  there  is  lodged  the 
enormous  sum  of  $1,115,000,000.  Six  per  cent  interest 
on  this  amount  would  build  an  American  University 
costing  $10,000,000  every  two  montlis.  What  more 
noble  and  patriotic  object  could  come  before  these 
twenty-eight  than  to  establish  and  endow  the  greatest 
pi-otestant  university  in  the  world.  ? 

LINCOLN    HALL. 

We  make  our  appeal  to  tlic  American  citizen,  inde- 
pendent of  church  relationship,  race  or  color,  for  500,- 
000  persons  to  give  us  one  dollar  each  to  build  The 
Administration  Hall  of  the  American  University  as  a 
monument  in  honor  of,  and  to  bear  the  name  of,  Abra- 
liam  Lincoln.  Thirty  j^ears  have  passed  since  tlie 
struggle  between  two  great  civilizations  occurred  in 
this  counUy.     We  think   none  can  be  found  who  do 


not  ascribe  to  Mr.  Lincoln  pureness  of  purpose,  wis- 
dom in  action,  tenderness  of  heart,  consideration  of 
the  oppressed,  unsullied  patriotism,  devotion  to  truth, 
indeed  almost  every  element  of  character  that  goes  to 
make  a  great  man  for  a  great  emergency.  No  monu- 
ment worthy  of  such  a  man,  or  worthy  of  the  nation 
which  through  his  patient  forbearance  and  unflinch- 
ing integrity  was  saved  as  one  country,  has  ever  been 
built.  It  is  ajipropriate  that  such  a  monument  should 
be  built  in  the  city  of  Washington,  where  such  an 
eventful  Jife  was  cut  off  by  such  a  tragic  death. 

We  have  confined  this  to  one  dollar  that  both  rich 
and  poor  might  meet  together  and  stand  on  a  common 
level  in  the  presence  of  the  honored  dead.  He  was  a 
rei^resentative  of  the  poor  but  honorable  white  people 
of  the  South.  He  was  alwaj's  the  poor  man's  friend, 
and  we  are  sure  that  if  he  could  be  consulted  in  this 
tribute  of  respect,  he  would  endorse  the  plan  which 
we  here  suggest. 

Each  person  giving  one  dollar  to  this  cause  will  have 
his  name  eni-olled  in  the  Uni^^rsity  Register,  prepared 
for  this  purpose,  and  which  will  be  kept  in  the  public 
library  of  the  institution.  We  hope  to  make  this  record 
of  names  and  postofiice  addresses  of  great  value  in  the 
future  studj'  along  genealogical  lines.  For  this  reason 
we  invite  the  record  of  families,  and  a  statement  of  i-e- 
lationship  existing  between  jiarties  giving,  so  far  as  it 
may  be  known. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  have  provided  a  most  beau- 
tiful medal,  made  out  of  aluminum,  containing  a  me- 
dallion of  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  obverse  side,  and  on  the 
reverse  side  a  brief  statement  of  the  principal  facts 
of  the  movement  thus  far.  There  will  be  just  500,- 
000  of  these  souvenirs  to  dispose  of.  Send  ns  your 
name,  postoffice  address,  age  (if  you  desire),  and  any 
record  that  you  would  like  to  have  made,  consisting  of 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen  words.  The  record  will  be 
made  and  the  medal  forwarded.  AVho  will  be  the 
lir.st  ?     M'ho  will  be  the  last  ? 
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THE  G.  A.  R.  AND  OTHER  PATRIOTIC  ORDERS. 

Tlie  l)uil(Iiug  of  a  Memorial  Hall  to  tlie  inumory  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  part  of  the  American  Univer- 
sity will  commend  itself  to  all  the  patriotic  organiza- 
tions of  the  Nation.  At  tlie  head  of  these  stands  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Eepublic,  that  body  of  men  who 
bore  arms  to  preserve  tlie  Union  and  who  looked  to 
"  Father  Abraham  "  for  sympathy  and  enconragement 
in  the  darkest  days,  and  never  looked  in  vain.  We 
believe  this  and  other  patriotic  orders  will  delight  to 
contribute  to  this  great  undcirtaking  for  so  noble  a 
purpose,  and  to  perpetuate  a  spirit  of  loyalty  under  the 
banner  of  his  own  words :  "  With  malice  toward  none, 
with  charity  for  all,  let  us  press  forward  in  the  right, 
as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right." 

Mrs.  John  A.  Logan  is  earnestly  at  work  for  the  great 
University.  Dr.  P.  L.  MeKinnie  of  Chicago,  the  well 
known  Grand  Army  writer  and  late  A.  A.  G.  of  De- 
partment, III.,  is  working  under  direction  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  promote  this  cause.  It  is  the  cause  of  Amer- 
ican education,  of  loyalty,  and  patriotism. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  will  hold  its 
.twenty-sixth  National  Encampment  in  this  city  ih 
September.  Here  will  gather  Veterans  by  the  thou- 
sands, here  will  be  revived  the  memories  of  the  Great 
Contest,  and  the  Grand  Review  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
Here  again  will  the  old  stories  be  told,  old  frfendships 
renewed  and  the  fires  of  patriotic  ardor  kindled  anew 
in  the  breasts  of  the  "  Boj's  in  Blue."  Welcome! 
thrice  welcome  !  i)reservers  of  our  Union,  to  the  Capi- 
tal (iity ! 


THE    AMERICAN    UNIVERSITY. 

ITS    DKSIGNS. 

The  design  of  the  American  University  is  to  afford 
special  opportunities  and  inducements  for  original 
investigation  to  students  who  have  completed  some 
(!0ui-se  of  study  at  our  colleges  and  desire  to  devote 
themselves  to  some  department  of  research.  The 
language  of  the  charter,  in  defining  the  scope,  is, 
"An  institution  for  the  promotion  of  education  and 
investigation  in  science,  literature  and  art."  Its 
methods  are  necessarily  different  from  the  college.  It 
is,  therefore,  in  no  sense  competitive,  but  seeks  to  meet 
a  want  created  by  our  colleges. 

It  is  to  do  for  the  American  student  all  that  the 
universities  of  the  older  countries  olfer,  with  such 
additional  departments  demanded  by  our  modern  and 
higher  CUiristian  civilization. 

The  work  will  be  departmental  and  specific.  In  its 
relation  to  our  colleges  it  will  advance  instead  of  re- 
tard their  interests,  by  emphasizing  the  necessity  of 
collegiate  training,  and  offering  special  inducements 
for  the  best  .scholarship;  thus  it  will  be  an  inspiration 


to  the  nnder-graduate  classes  in  all  tlu;  collegiate  and 
professional  schools. 

WHY    IN    WASHINGTON  '? 

Its  location  at  Washington,  D.  C,  is  unquestioned 
l)y  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  oi)i)ortunities  afforded 
by  the  Government.     Why  in  Washingtcm? 

Because  of  the  unequalled  facilities  of  the  National 
Capital  as  a  distributing  center  for  great  intellectual 
and  moi'al  forces,  and  because  of  the  incomparable  ad- 
vantages for  scientific  and  literary  investigation  pre- 
sented by  the  general  Government.  American  Uni- 
vei'sity  life  is  destined  t%  center  lu^re.  The  Congres- 
sicmal,  Departmental,  and  Technical  Libraries,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  National  Museum,  the 
Arm}'  and  Naval  Medical  Museum,  the  great  Naval 
Observatory,  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  La- 
bor, the  Patient  Office,  the  Geological  Survey,  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnolog}',  the  Botanical  Garden,  the  Mu- 
seum of  Hygiene,  the  Department  of  Education  and 
the  many  subdivisions  of  scientifit!  investigation,  under 
the  direct  patronagii  of  the  Government,  are  gratui- 
tously furnished  and  constantly  midtiplying.  Money 
given  for  education  here  must  go  farther  than  any- 
where else  in  the  country,  because  of  these  priceless 
accessories.  A  student  in  The  American  University 
will  find  outside  its  walls  another  university,  and  con- 
stantly within  reach. 

MAGNITUDE    OF    THE    UNDERTAKING. 

The  institution  the  church  proposes  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  is  of  no  ordinary  magnitude.  It  is  designed  to 
represent  the  highest  form  of  Christian  education,  to 
be  an  exponent  of  the  best  forces  of  Christian  thought 
and  activitj',  and  to  express,  at  this  center  of  our  civil 
and  political  influence,  the  firm  faith  of  our  people,  and 
their  devotion  to  Christ  and  His  kingdom.  We  can- 
not afford  to  make  it  inferior  to  the  strongest  in  the 
world.     That  which  we  offer  Him  should  be  the  best. 

The  time  has  full.y  come  when  the  Protestant  Church 
in  America  should  be  able  to  rightfully  boast  of  afford- 
ing the  best  opportunities  in  the  world  for  original 
ivvcdigation.  The  scientific  men  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury should  be  consecrated  earnest  Christians. 

STUDENTS. 

The  American  University  proposes  to  receive  as  stu- 
dents young  men  and  women  who  shall  have  com- 
pleted their  collegiate  studies,  and  received  their  first 
degree  in  arts  and  sciences.  Its  plan  is  to  furnish 
the  amplest  facilities  for  the  broadest  culture  in  post- 
graduate studies  and  in  original  research.  We  shall 
endeavor  so  to  plan  as  to  satisfy  the  supreme  need 
of  the  multitudes  who,  having  graduated  at  our  col- 
leges, instead  of  being  lost  in  some  skeptical  wildei'- 
uess,  shall  here  find,  in  a  pure  atmosphere  of  Christian 
learning,  superior  means  for  secui-ing  the  best  special 
preparation  for  their  intended  cai-eer.     The  only  con- 
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(litions  of  admission  will  be  character   and   literary 
qualification. 

BEQUESTS. 

Bequests  should  be  made  to  "  The  American  Uni- 
versity," situated  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  We 
advise,  however,  that  all  who  have  the  abilitj'  should 
nuike  their  gifts  promptly,  in  their  lifetime,  that  they 
may  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  fruit  of  their 
beneficence.  The  risk  is  too  great  and  the  issues  too 
.serious,  in  these  days,  to  entrust  too  confidingly  one's 
noble  benevolent  plans  to  the  doubtfid  mercies  of  dis- 
contented heirs  and  industrious  attorneys. 

ENDORSEMENTS. 

The  ]Methodist  Episcoj^al  Church  is  thoroughly  com- 
mitted to  the  undertaking  through  the  approving  ac- 
tion of  tlu'  bishops,  numerous  annual  conferences, 
tlu!  representatives  of  our  benevolent  societies  and 
publishing  houses,  the  editors  of  our  periodicals,  the 
Board  of  Control  of  the  Epworth  League,  members  of 
tlie  faculties  of  many  of  our  largest  institutions  of 
learning,  a  large  number  of  pastors,  and  assurances  of 
support  from  representative  men  and  women  in  all 
parts  of  our  couutrj',  but  above  all  bj'  the  enthusiastic 
endorsement  of  the  General  Conference  at  Omaha, 
Neb.  Members  of  other  Christian  bodies  have  given 
practical  expression  to  their  gratification*  at  the  inau- 
guration of  the  work.  But  we  stand  before  the  Prot- 
ectant churches  and  the  whole  world  as  the  sj)onsors 
in  this  undertaking,  and  are  pledged  to  its  successful 
])rosecution.  We  do  not  shun  the  responsibility,  for 
we  believe  it  a  Divine  purpose.  The  history  of  our 
church  proves  that  in  our  best  hours  of  exaltation  we 
do  not  fear,  but  welcome,  a  providential  burden.  A 
great  opportunity  now  throws  its  door  wide  open. 
We  must  enter.  Opportunitj%  in  such  a  case,  means 
duty.     Duty  means  possibility  of  success — victory. 

ASBURY    HALL. 

It  is  a  growing  sentiment  that  Bisliop  Asbury  had 
more  to  do  in  shaping  Methodism  in  this  country  than 
has  been  ascribed  to  him.  The  following  extract  from 
an  article' written  by  Bishop  Merrill  for  The  Daily 
Christian  Advocate  states  the  case  very  forcibly  : 

"When  Mr.  Asbury  declined  the  appointment  (of  bishop) 
on  Mr.  Wesley's  terms,  and  insisted  on  calling  a  confer- 
ence, he  did  a  grander  thing  than  any  one  could  have  im- 
agined at  that  time.  By  that  act  he  introduced  the  elective 
principle  in  the  conferment  of  ordinations,  made  the  con- 
ference the  governing  power  in  the  church  and  establislied 
the  connectional  bond  which  has  distinguished  the  Method- 
ism in  all  important  branches  till  the  present  day.  Few 
lives  in  any  age  have  equaled  his  in  courage,  in  faith,  in 
heroic  service,  in  unflinching  loyalty,  or  in  the  patient  en- 
durance of  hardships  ;  and  certainly  no  successor  has  ex- 
celled him  in  such  efficiency,  as  is  evidenced  in  the  awaken- 
ing and  conversion  of  sinners,  if  any  one  has  approached 
liim  in  the  power  to  influence  men,  or  to  organize  crude 
materials  into  consistent    and    effective  working    forces. 


With  less  culture  than  Mr.  Wesley  possessed,  and  less  flexi- 
bility of  talent,  the  record  of  Francis  Asbury,  in  persistent 
labor,  under  difficulties,  in  wisdom  of  administration,  in 
faithful  supervision  of  every  interest  of  the  church,  and  in 
steadfast  faith  in  God  and  unselfish  consecration,  will  not 
suffer  in  comparison  %vith  that  of  the  unsurpassed  foiuider 
of  Methodism,  or  any  other  man  whose  life  has  adorned 
the  annals  of  Christian  work  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles." 

Very  many  of  our  educational  institutions  bear  the 
name  of  Wesley.  The  only  one  which  bore  that  of 
Asbury  has  changed  to  another  for  reasons  satisfactoi-y 
to  itself.  The  in-oposition  has  been  nuide  to  build  an 
Asbury  Hall,  to  cost  not  less  than  $100,000,  in  honor 
of  the  founder  of  American  Methodism.  We  limit 
this  appeal  to  ministers  of  the  ]\Ietliodist  Episcopal 
Church.  We  ask  for  one  thousand  preachers  to  give 
$100  each.  Already  the  following^  have  sent  us  their 
names  :     Who  will  be  the  next  ? 

Kev.  E.  W.  Copeland,  Eush,  N.  Y. 

Eev.  Abel  Stevens,  D.  D.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Eev.  Daniel  Wise,  D.  D.,  Englewood,  N.  .1. 

Rev.  H.  C.  Weakley,  D.  D.,  Cincinnati.  O. 

Bishop  Thomas^  Bowman,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Eev.  Lucien  Clark,  D.  D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Leonard,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Eev.  C.  H.  Payne,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Hamilton,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  Wesley  Webster,  South  Charleston,  O. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Haverfield,  Jerusalem,  O. 

Eev.  J.  Wesley  Hill,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Eev.  D.  Lee  Aultman,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Eev.  ("has.  W.  Baldwin,  A.  M.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Eev.  T.  H.  Hagerty,  D.  D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Universities. 


Founded. 


Corps  of 


Heidelberg •  1386 

Wurzbiu-g 1402 

Leipzig 1-109 

Rostock 1419 

Griefswald 1456 

Freiburg 1457 

Tiibingen 1477 

Marburg 1527 

Konigsberg 1544 

Jena 1558 

Strasburg 1567 

Braunsberg i  1568 

Giessen 1607 

Kiel 1665 

Halle 1697 

Gottingen j  1737 

Erlangen ..■•  1743 

Miinster I  1786 

Berlin 1810 

Breslau ISH 

Bonn 1818 

Munich 1826 

Totals 


OI         a| 
tion.     *' 

120 

budents. 
1,070 

74 

1,514 

195 

3,556 

45 

371 

84 

729 

106 

918 

91 

1,187 

93 

882 

95 

683 

94 

610 

122 

1,026 

9 

41 

64 

58.5 

88 

508 

139 

1,584 

120 

843 

64 

1,073 

43 

397 

356 

8,342 

138 

1,292 

126 

1,239 

165 

3,347 
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THE    EPWORTH    LEAGUE    CERTIFICATE. 

The  certificate  of  the  American  University  which  is  given 
to  every  member  of  the  Epworth  League  who  contributes  a 
dollar  or  more  toward  the  endowment  of  the  University  is 
almost  startling  in  its  beauty.  It  was  designed  by  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  "decorative  "  artists  of  America,  and 
its  graceful  design,  its  rich  colors,  and  its  singular  symbolism 
well  sustain  his  reputation.  It  measures  about  thirteen  by 
sixteen  inches.  A  rich  border  of  red  and  gold  incloses  the 
quaint  old-English  lettering.  This  border  bears  such  a  rela- 
tion to  a  red  and  gold  line  in  the  center  of  the  certificate 
that  it  gradually  resolves  itself  into  tlie  capital  letter  E, 
the  initial  of  the  title  of  the  League. 

The  upright  line  of  this  capital  E  is  a  broad  column  of 
red,  white,  and  gold,  marked  by  exquisite  Gothic  tracery, 
and  bearing  in  three  panels,  one  above  the  other,  dainty 
etchings  of  the  "Market  Cross  at  Epworth,"  "  Christ  Church 
College  at  Oxford,"  and  the  "Charter  House  School." 
These  views  haye  been  prepared  from  photographs  and 
sketches  made  especially  for  this  certificate,  and  are  highly 


picturesque.  The  etching  of  Christ  Church  is  unusually 
beautiful.  "The  Market  Cross"  at  Epworth  will  bring  to 
every  pilgrim  who  has  visited  the  primal  home  of  Metliodism 
a  vivid  recollection  of  that  quaint  village ;  and  of  all  the 
views  we  have  ever  seen  of  the  historic  old  Charter  House, 
where  so  many  of  England's  famous  sons  were  trained  in 
boyhood,  that  here  given  is  the  finest. 

The  initial  letter  of  each  word  is  in  red  and  gold,  the  rest 
being  printed  in  black.  "  E.  L.,"  the  initials  of  tlie  League, 
and  "A.  U.,"  the  initials  of  the  University,  have  been 
twined  into  graceful  monograms,  and  stand  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  line  on  which  the  name  of  the  member  of  the 
League  who  contributes  is  to  be  written. 

Another  ornament  which  is  conspicuous  in  gold  and  white 
is  a  decorated  capital  W  (standing  for  Wesley),  which  stands 
surmounted  by  a  golden  crown.  The  certificate  is  signed 
by  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
Charles  W.  Baldwin,  Secretary,  and  M.  G.  Emery,  Treasurer, 
with  the  University  seal  attached.  There  is  a  sj^mmetry 
and  character  in  the  general  design  which  we  have  never 
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seen  surpassed.  It  almost  brings  to  us  tlie  aroma  of  a 
quaint  old  parcliment.  The  ornaments  iiave  been  copied  in 
detail  from  illuminated  manuscripts  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  we  can  assure  our  friends  of  the  Epworth  League  that 
a  more  beautiful  memento  will  not  soon  again  come  within 
their  reach.  R.  R.  Doherty. 

THE     EPWORTH     LEAGUE    HALL. 

Tlic  i'ollowiiig  is  the  action  taken  by  the  Board  of 
Control  of  tlie  Epworth  League  at  its  meeting  in  St. 
Louis  in  May,  1891 : 

"Whereas  tliis  Board  of  Control  k'aru  with  genuine 
satisfaction  of  the  measures  taken  for  tlie  I'ounding  of 
a  great  National  University  in  the  city  of  ^\'ashingt()n, 
J).  C.  under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Cluirch  ;    and 

"  Whereas  the  bishops  representing  the  entire  church 
liave  endorsed  the  proposed  University  in  unqualified 
language ;  Therefore, 

"  Jiexolvcd,  That  we,  the  Board  of  Control,  represent- 
ing the  j'oung  people  of  Methodism,  and  recognizing 
tlie  close  relation  between  the  Epworth  L(>ague  and 
the  American  University,  whose  object  is  the  higher 
education  of  the  youth  of  our  land,  gladly  unit*  in  the 
endorsement  of  the  bishops,  and  commend  this  national 
educational  enterprise  to  the  Epworth  Leagues  of  the 
church." 

In  addition  to  money  for  the  endo-mnent  of  profes- 
sorships, lectureships,  fellowships  and  studentships, 
funds  will  be  required  for  halls  of  science,  philosophy, 
languages  and  literatui-e,  history,  law  and  medicine, 
besides  dormitories,  etc.  For  this  great  purpose  we 
estimate  that  $10,000,000  must  be  dedicated  to  G!od 
and  hunuxnity.  We  now  appeal  to  our  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  Epworth  League,  soon  to  number  500,000, 
that  they  may  have  a  share  in  tins  magnificent  enter- 
prise by  establishing  the  "  Epworth  Fund  "  for  build- 
ing the  Epworth  Hall  and  endowing  the  Epworth 
Professorship.  What  better  act  could  the  League  do, 
while  yet  in  the  first  glow  and  fervor  of  its  existence, 
than  to  consecrate  its  efforts  on  this  great  and  uni- 
versal object? 

W^e  appeal  to  you,  and  through  j-ou  to  every  mem- 
ber of  your  chapter,  to  aid  your  brethren  of  every  other 
chapter  in  securing  $500,000  toward  the  Epworth  Fimd 
of  The  American  University.  To  every  one  giving  $1 
we  will  give  a  beautiful  and  suggestive  certificate, 
which  you  will  find  illustrated  in  another  column. 

In  addition  to  sending  this  certificate,  we  will  also 
enroll  your  name  in  the  University  Register  pre- 
pared for  that  purpose,  so  that  your  name  and  ad- 
dress will  become  a  matter  of  record  in  the  Univer- 
sity library.  To  aid  you  in  raising  this  amount,  we 
are  having  prepared  a  concert  exercise  for  young  peo- 
ple, which  we  will  furnish  free  on  appllcaiiou.  It  has 
been  prepared  with  great  care  to  meet  the  varied 
wants  of  diiVerent  sections  of  the  country. 


THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  REGISTER. 

A  large  register  is  being  jiiTiiarcd,  in  wiiicli  the 
name  and  address  of  every  donor  giving  one  dollar  or 
more  to  the  various  funds  of  The  American  University 
will  be  recorded.  These  names  will  l)e  enrolled 
alphabetically.  It  will  be  stated  for  which  i'und  the 
numej^  was  given,  and  any  condition  in  connection 
with  the  donation.  It  will  be  kept  in  the  library  of 
the  University  as  a  public  record.  Great  care  will  be 
taken  to  make  the  Register  valuable  in  the  study  of 
genealogy.  This  is  certainly  to  become  in  the  near 
future  a  question  of  importance  in  this  country. 

We  invite  all  who  make  a  donation  to  the  Uni\-er- 
sity,  large  or  small,  to  send  us  any  item  of  imjiortance 
which  can  be  expressed  in  a  few  words. 

Donations  maj^  be  made  to  the  following  specific 
purposes  :  Epworth  League  Fund,  Lincoln  Hall  Fund, 
Fellowshi})  Fund,  Asbury  Hall  Fund. 

Dr.  Learned,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  i)i'oposes 
to  be  one  of  five  thousand  to  give  $100  each  to  estab- 
lish a  School  ov  Discovery  as  a  part  of  the  Am(>r- 
ican  University.  Nothing  has  come  to  us  so  in  har- 
mony with  the  original  idea  of  the  University  as  this. 
No  one  word  says  so  much  of  its  scope  and  j)urposc 
as  discoverj\  It  is  to  be  a  School,  not  a  Hall,  for  the 
field  is  the  undiscovered  along  all  lines. 

The  proposition  is  made  more  particularlj^  to  the 
professional  class.  The  educators  and  physicians  are 
more  directlj'  pressing  their  investigation  along  orig- 
inal research.  Who  will  second  Dr.  Leai'ned"s  ])roi)- 
osition?*  There  sliouhl  be  one  huncb-ed  within  thirty 
days.  You  can  jiay  it  in  installments.  A\  rit<'  us 
soon. 

Any  donation  coming  to  the  ITuivcrsity  not  siiecilied 
will  be  charged  to  the  (Jeneral  Fund. 

We  wish  to  enroll  the  names  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand young  people,  donors  to  the  Epworth  J^eague 
Fund. 

We  expect  to  enroll  the  names  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand patriotic  people,  who  give  us  one  dollar  each  for 
the  Lincoln  Hall  Fund. 

Every  educational  institution  in  the  land  should 
have  at  least  one  Fellowship  in  The  American  Uni- 
versity, to  offer  as  a  prize  to  each  graduating  class  for 
the  best  scholarship.  .  Let  all  who  are  interested  in 
their  local  institutions  give  their  name  for  one  dollar 
or  more,  in  the  collection  to  be  taken  October  Kith, 
1892,  for  the  Fellowship  Fund. 

There  are  certainlj^  one  thousand  Methodist  preach- 
ers who  can  and  will  give  one  hundred  dollars  each 
to  build  an  Asbury  Hall,  where  there  shall  be  kept  in 
a  fire  proof  building  the  antiquities  of  Metluxlism. 
We  are  making  history.  Let  us  commence  at  once 
to  preserve  everything  that  nuvy  become  valuabh; 
touching  the  development  of  American  Methodism. 


io 
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LEYDEN    UNIVERSITY. 

ITS   ORIGIN. 

Leyden  University  is  the  monument  both  of  the  heroism  of 
its  stalwart  citizens  through  the  ten-ible  double  siege  by  the 
Spanish  army  and  of  their  gi-atitude  for  deliverance.  Seven 
years  of  relentless  war  had  Philip  waged  against  the  Dutch 
nation  in  order  to  compel  them  to  return  to  the  bosom  of 
the  mother  church. 

THE  FAMOUS  SIEGE. 

The  first  siege  of  the  city  by  the  Spanish  forces  lasted 
from  October  31, 1573,  to  March  21, 1674,  when  the  Spaniards 
were  diverted  by  the  approach  of  Count  Louis  of  Nassau, 
who  hoped  to  join  his  army  with  that  of  William,  Prince  of 
Orange.  Louis  having  been  defeated  and  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Mookerheyde,  the  siege  was  renewed  May  26  by 
Valdez.  By  the  last  of  June  food  had  become  very  scarce 
and  was  meted  out  most  economically.  By  the  middle  of 
July  William  decided  to  open  the  dykes  and  flood  the  coun- 
try around  Leyden.  The  sentiment  of  the  people  was : 
"  Better  a  drowned  land  than  a  lost  land."  From  sixteen 
openings  in  the  outer  massive  dykes  on  Augu.st  3  Old  Ocean 
began  his  march  to  the  help  of  the  beleaguered  city. 

William,  the  Silent  Prince,  was  now  smitten  with  fever, 
and  lay  in  its  grasp  for  several  weeks.  On  August  21  the 
city  sent  word  to  William  that  malt  cake  was  now  their 
food,  and  that  only  enough  of  that  remained  for  four  days, 
and  then — starvation.  On  September  1  William,  now  conva- 
lescent, resumes  active  measures  for  relief.  His  troops  take 
possession  of  the  Land-scheiding,  a  heavy  wall,  five  miles 
from  Leyden,  on  the  night  of  September  10  and  11.  Boisot, 
in  command  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  sails  in  upon  the  advancing 
ocean,  and,  barrier  after  barrier  having  been  passed,  finally 
reaches  the  two  forts  near  the  city,  both  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spanish. 

Bread  and  horse-flesh  had  now  given  out  in  the  city,  and 
morsels  snatched  from  the  dogs  or  found  in  the  gutters  were 
eagerly  sought.  Dogs,  cats  and  rats  were  luxuries  to  these 
starving  ones.  Motley  says  :  "Leyden  was  sublime  in  its 
despair." 

A   HERO  IN   FACT. 

The  words  of  the  brave  Van  der  Werf,  the  burgomaster, 
when  reproached  by  some  of  the  faint-hearted  citizens, 
reflect  the  lofty  and  unfaltering  courage  of  the  sturdy 
burghers : 

"What  would  ye,  my  friends?  Why  do  ye  murniur  that 
we  do  not  break  our  vows  and  surrender  the  city  to  the 
Spaniards  ?  a  fate  more  horrible  than  the  agony  which  she 
now  endures.  I  tell  you  I  have  made  an  oath  to  hold  the 
city,  and  may  God  give  me  strength  to  keep  my  oath  !  I 
can  die  but  once,  whether  by  your  hands,  the  enemy's,  or 
by  the  hand  of  God.  My  own  fate  is  indifferent  to  me  ;  not 
so  that  of  the  city  intrusted  to  my  care.  I  know  that  we 
shall  starve  if  not  soon  relieved  ;  but  starvation  is  preferable 
to  the  dishonored  death  which  is  the  only  alternative. 
Your  menaces  move  me  not ;  my  life  is  at  your  disposal ; 
here  is  my  sword,  plunge  it  into  my  breast,  and  divide  my 
flesh  among  you.  Take  my  body  to  appease  your  Imnger, 
but  expect  no  surrender  so  long  as  I  remain  alive." 

THE  HARD-EARNED   VICTORY. 

The  plague  broke  out  in  the  midst  of  all  this  distress  and 
carried  off  from  six  thousand  to  eight  thousand  of  the  peo- 
ple.    On  October  1  a  northwest  storm  brought  the  waters 


to  their  help,  and  Boisot  opened  battle  at  midnight.  A 
strange  spectacle  was  the  mingling  of  ships  of  war  in  lively 
action  and  half-submerged  chimney-stacks  of  the  peasants' 
houses  on  that  memorable  night.  The  first  fort  was  taken, 
and  the  panic-stricken  Spaniards  abandoned  the  second 
fort ;  and  Boisot  entered  Leyden  on  October  3,  1574.  Thus 
was  the  city  saved. 

As  a  memorial  to  the  heroism  of  the  defenders  of  Leyden 
and  as  a  thank-offering  for  their  rescue,  it  was  decided  by 
William  and  the  estates  that  a  university  be  forthwith  estab- 
lished within  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  University  of  Ley- 
den was  thus  founded  at  the  point  of  extreme  exhaustion  of 
the  people  from  the  horrors  of  a  most  bitter  war. 

This  is  the  story  in  brief  of  the  founding  of  an  institution 
of  the  higher  learning  which  for  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
years  has  had  a  most  useful  history,  and  records  among 
other  illustrious  names  such  men  as  Scaliger,  Gomarus, 
Arminius,  Grotius  and  Descartes.  A.  O. 

NATIONAL    UNIVERSITY,  WASHINGTON,   D.  C. 

ORIGIN. 

The  thought  of  a  National  University  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  is  older  than  the  republic.  In  October,  1775,  Maj.  Wil- 
liam Blodgett  went  to  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Washington 
to  complain  of  the  ruinous  state  of  the  college  (Harvard) 
from  tlie  conduct  of  the  militia  quartered  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Gen.  Green,  being  present,  said  to  the  company  in 
consultation:  "To  make  amends  for  these  injuries,  after 
our  war  he  hoped  we  would  erect  a  National  University  at 
Washington."  Gen.  Washington  made  reply  with  that 
inimitably  expressive  and  truly  interesting  look  for  which 
he  was  sometimes  so  remarkable  :  "  Young  man,  you  are  a 
prophet,  inspired  to  speak  what  I  feel  evident  will  one  day 
be  realized."  Gen.  Washington  gave  the  credit  of  the 
thought  of  building  a  university  at  the  National  Capital  to 
Col.  Byrd,  of  Virginia,  who  is  believed  to  be  the  first  man 
who  suggested  the  Federal  city  as  the  place  for  a  great  uni- 
versity for  America. 

During  the  subsequent  years  of  Washington's  life  he 
always  put  the  idea  of  a  great  university  at  the  Capital  next 
to  the  federation  of  the  States.  His  thought  was  that  a 
Federal  city  and  a  National  University  would  be  two  great 
influences  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  bond  existing 
between  the  various  State  governments  and  the  National. 
Through  his  influence  a  committee  was  sent  to  Europe  to 
study  and  devise  plans  for  the  university.  The  detailed 
drawings,  as  agreed  upon,  are  in  the  Congressional  Library, 
and  are  worthy  of  study.  We  hope  in  some  future  number 
of  The  Courier  to  present  them  to  our  readers. 

During  Mr.  Washington's  presidency,  in  his  communica- 
tions to  Congress,  he  frequently  made  reference  to  his 
favorite  idea.  In  his  will  he  provided  for  it  beneficently. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  Dec.  14,  1799,  "leaving 
in  his  will  stocks  equal  to  #25,000  for  his  favorite  National 
LTniversity,  and  inviting  subscribing  followers,  and  direct- 
ing the  interest  to  be  invested  at  compound  interest  until 
the  fund  that  such  subscription  has  invited  in  his  will  may 
be  sufficient  for  the  entire  object." 
subscription. 

In  the  same  year  a  subscription  was  started.  No  one  was 
allowed  to  give  more  than  the  price  of  one  stone.  Men, 
women  and  children  were  invited  to  subscribe,  with  the 
limitation  that  no  foreigner  was  permitted  to  help  in  build- 
ing an  institution  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  model 
republic  of  the  world.  In  this  restriction  there  were  some 
things  worthy  of  consideration.     It  was  evident  that  the 
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possible  danger  of  the  influence  of  foreign  emigration  upon 
the  destiny  of  the  country  was  the  reason  for  this  limitation. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  appear  that  Gen.  Washington 
had  but  little  conception  of  the  readiness  with  which  for- 
eigners would  become  Americanized,  and  constitute  not 
only  a  large  but  valuable  element  in  the  population  of  the 
country.  In  a  future  number  we  hope  to  discuss  what  be- 
came of  this  bequest  of  President  Washington  and  the  sub- 
sequent subscription. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  an  enterprise  so  absorbing 
to  the  Father  of  our  Country  should  wait  so  long  for  its  ful- 
fillment. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  church,  whose  loyalty  to  the  country 
has  never  been  divided,  that  "sent  more  prayers  to  Heaven, 
more  soldiers  to  the  field,  and  more  nurses  to  the  hospital" 
than  any  other,  should  lead  in  building  the  thought  of  the 
great  National  Univer.sitj-,  which,  in  the  mind  of  Washing- 
ton, was  so  inseparably  connected  with  the  perpetuity  of 
the  nation.  If  the  call  for  a  million  soldiers  was  made  to- 
day in  defense  of  the  welfare  of  the  country,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  would  do  its  full  share.  Will  not  the 
same  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  welfare  of  the  republic  inspire 
every  true  American  citizen  to  do  something  toward  build- 
ing this  bulwark  of  national  prosperity  ? 

ITS  SCOPE. 

As  early  as  1800  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  university  was 
clearly  marked  out.  The  plan  was  designed  from  the  Mag- 
azine Temple  built  in  honor  of  Timoleon,  in  Syracuse, 
Sicily.  It  was  to  have  a  department  for  the  science  of  pol- 
itics, another  for  the  science  of  war,  belles-lettres  or  elegant 
literature  was  to  occupy  a  department,  philosophy  and 
mathematics  were  to  take  a  prominent  place,  and  in  addition 
to  all  these  a  department  of  morals  was  to  crown  the  enter- 
prise. G.  W.  G. 

PRESBYTERIAN    VIEW. 

Remarks  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bartlett,  pastor  of  the  New  York 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  at  a  reception  given  to  the 
Ecumenical  Conference,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  am  here  to-night,  because  I  believe  in 
education,  in  Christian  education,  in  the  Methodist  Church, 
in  Washington  City,  and  in  Bishop  Hurst.     (Applause.) 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  members  of  this  Ecumenical  Conference  have  made 
a  splendid  impression  upon  this  city  for  their  level-headed- 
ness,  for  the  dignity  with  which  they  have  discussed  the 
topics  that  are  agitating  the  world — political,  social,  and 
religious.  They  have  brought  themselves  to  disseminate 
their  influence  to  one  of  the  great  centers  of  distribution 
of  the  world — Washington  City.  Wliatever  there  is  or  is 
not  in  Washington,  during  the  period  of  our  great  legisla- 
tive sessions  we  have  men  and  women  here  from  every 
Congressional  district  of  our  broad  land,  and  we  have  rep- 
resentatives of  every  intelligent  nation  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  is  a  distributing  center.  If  you  have  a  truth  or 
a  lie  to  promulgate  you  can  send  it  further  from  here  than 
yon  can  from  almost  any  part  of  the  earth.  It  is  a  political 
center,  necessarily  and  naturally.  It  is  a  great  social  cen- 
ter, and  it  is  a  great  educational  center.  As  Bishop  Hurst 
suggested,  you  could  build  a  roof  over  the  city  and  it  would 
be  a  vast  university,  and  our  white  exclamation  point,  the 
Washington  Monument,  would  be  its  steeple. 

Why  should  not  Washington  be  as  well  a  center  for  re- 
ligious power?  We  must  mass  piety  ;  we  must  concentrate 
the  religious  forces,  as  the  nations  of  the  world  are  concen- 


trating their  great  intellectual  abilities  for  the  rearing  of 
their  great  central  powers.  And  here  is  the  place  for  a 
Christian  university. 

THE  METHODIST    LABEL. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  objection  to  a  Methodi.st 
label  upon  this  University,  although  I  am  a  Presbyterian 
through  and  through.  I  know  one  thing — you  cannot  have 
a  baby  unless  you  have  a  mother.  Universities  do  not 
spring  up  with  nobody  to  care  for  them.  Somebody  may 
say  it  is  a  narrow  way  ;  but  the  household  is  about  the  nar- 
rowest thing  we  can  think  of,  and  that  is  the  house  where 
real  love  is  begotten,  which  is  the  nursery  of  the  large  lo\c 
of  country  that  we  call  patriotism  and  of  mankind  wliich 
we  call  philanthropy.  These  begin  within  the  narrow  but 
warm  w-alls  of  a  home.  A  child  must  have  a  mother  before 
it  can  have  a  country  or  before  it  can  be  a  child  of  God.  So 
that  the  label  is  a  necessity,  the  way  things  go  to-day.  The 
mother  bears  the  burden  ;  the  community  share  the  benefit. 
I  do  not  believe  you  can  put  the  flavor  of  Methodism  upon 
the  binomial  theorem,  nor  embarrass  the  pedal  extremities 
of  a  Greek  pentameter  with  badges  of  free  grace.  The  basis 
of  many  scents  is  musk,  and  the  rose  and  violet  odors  only 
accentuate  its  pungency.  So  we  say  the  substantial  basis 
of  all  varieties  of  learning  should  be  religion.  The  religious 
power,  the  universal  force  that  comes  from  Christ  to  tlic 
Methodist  Church  or  any  other  church,  will  abide  after  all 
the  labels  have  been  rubbed  off,  after  all  differentiating 
perfumes  have  evaporated.  (Applause.)  Hence,  I  am  for 
the  Methodist  University. 

THE  POOR  MAN'S  DOLLAR. 

I  believe  that  the  Methodists  should  build  this  university, 
because  they  are  able  to  do  it.  They  are  a  mighty  denomi- 
nation. They  can  gather  the  necessarj'  money  in  driblets. 
They  have  rich  men,  and  what  is  a  most  blessed  thing  they 
have  poor  men.  And  the  poor  man's  dollar  will  build  bigger 
buildings  than  the  rich  man's  millions  and  better  ones. 
They  ought  to  build  this  university,  because  they  have 
the  right ;  they  have  earned  the  right  to  do  it  by  what  they 
have  done  for  the  masses  of  men.  They  have  the  spiritual 
enthusiasm,  and  learning  needs  enthusiasm.  We  have  had 
enough  of  soggy-headed  professors,  sitting  up  on  high 
stools  trying  to  work  out  abstruse  problems  with  no  heart 
behind  their  work,  with  no  enthusiasm  streaming  through 
it.  We  want  enthused  education,  and  that  influenced  by 
the  Holy  Ghost— an  education  that  has  religion  in  it. 

SELF-CONTROL. 

One  of  the  distinguished  justices  who  went  out  from  this 
city  for  his  summer  vacation  never  to  return,  the  last  time 
I  met  him  on  the  street,  told  me  this  story  :  "In  the  town 
in  which  I  lived  in  Pennsylvania  there  were  two  brothers, 
George  and  Charley.  George  was  phlegmatic  ;  he  was  so 
afraid  he  would  do  the  wrong  thing  that  he  never  did  any- 
thing. He  kept  his  hands  almost  always  ready,  but  he 
never  finally  launched  himself  out,  while  Charles  was  in 
everything,  the  city  afiairs,  the  town  aflairs,  the  religious 
affairs,  the  educational  affairs.  After  awhile  George,  the 
phlegmatic  man,  died.  Some  one  asked  another  of  what 
George  died.  'Well,'  said  the  man,  'between  you  and  me 
he  died  of  self-control.'  "     (Laughter. ) 

Now,  the  Methodist  Church  will  never  die  of  self-control. 
If  a  man  must  perish  he  had  better  perish  of  enthusiasm. 
The  learning  of  the  world  must  be  itinerant ;  it  must  be 
disseminated  and  have  fire  and  life  in  it  to  meet  the  emer- 
gencies of  everj'  man's  case  on  everj'  continent  on  earth. 
And  I  hail  with  delight  the  fact  that  Methodism  began  in  a 
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university.  Jolin  Wesley  walked  out  of  Oxford  with  fire  in 
his  heart  and  the  best  education  of  England  in  his  brain. 
He  walked  among  the  masses,  the  lowest  of  men.  He  took 
his  best  achievements  and  the  flame  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
the  meanest  and  worst. 

FERVOR  OF  THE  HOLY  (JHOiST. 

You  Methodists  have  a  right  to  come  up  after  your 
splendid  success  to  another  university  and  place  a  beacon- 
light  on  this  continent  that  will  shine  with  your  intelligent 
achievements,  with  your  fervor — the  university  of  the  old 
continent  interpreted  and  crowned  in  the  fulfilled  prophecy 
of  the  university  of  the  new  continent.  We  want  an  educa- 
tion that  is  baptized.  We  want  an  education  that  has  in  it 
the  fervor  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  lambent  and  sufficient  to 
illuminate,  so  that  there  will  be  a  science  of  God  who  made 
the  universe  as  well  as  of  the  atom  which  He  created.  I  be- 
lieve Wasliington  is  the  city.  I  believe  the  closing  years 
of  the  nineteenth  centiu-y  to  be  the  favored  era.  I  believe 
Bishop  Hurst  is  the  man. 

You  can  build  a  great  university  in  Washington,  but  you 
cannot  build  a  little  one.  When  you  talk  of  two  million 
dollars  and  ten  million  dollars  you  are  all  right.  A  small 
thing  will  fail  among  sixty  millions  of  throbbing  citizens. 
A  great  thing  they  will  lift  on  their  shoulders,  and  the 
heavier  the  better. 

My  friends,  this  then  is  the  city  ;  this  is  the  opportunity. 
The  safety  of  this  republic  and  the  hope  of  the  world  de- 
pend upon  Christian  education.     (Applause.) 

HIGHER    EDUCATION. 

President  Dwight,  in  a  recent  article  in  tlie  Forum, 
discusses  with  great  clearness  the  true  purijose  of  a 
higlier  education.  He  seeks  to  answer  four  questions. 
We  quote  below  the  questions  and  a  sentence  or  two 
of  the  reply  to  each  ;  sufScient,  we  liope,  to  indicate 
the  main  thought : 

HOW  ARE  WE  TO   UNDERSTAND  ITS  SIGNIFICANCE? 

The  higher  education  should  have  as  its  end  and  purpose 
the  culture  and  development  of  the  thinking  mind.  Its  aim 
should  be  serioiis  thought.  The  proper  design  of  all  educa- 
tion is  and  must  be  to  build  up  and  build  out  the  mind. 
The  thoughts  which  he  receives  stir  the  thought  forces  of 
the  soul,  and  the  man  becomes,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
words,  a  thoughtful  man. 

BY  WHAT  MEANS  SHALL  WE  DETERMINE  ITS  EXTENT? 

The  thinking  mind  should  be  fitted  to  think  widely.  Life 
is  everywhere  moving  towards  material  growth.  Educa- 
tion is,  first  of  all,  for  the  sphere  within  the  man,  and  not 
for  the  sphere  without  him.  The  work  for  the  outward, 
which  is  to  accomplish  its  result  for  the  well-being  and  up- 
building of  the  world,  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  energies 
within.  The  education  which  is  thus  set  before  us  is  one 
that  is  all-sided,  not  one-sided.  It  opens  the  mind  to  the 
true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good  everywhere.  We  may 
know  literature  and  art  and  history  and  science,  not  fully, 
all  of  them,  and  equally  well ;  but  on  that  highest  principle 
of  educated  life,  "Everything  of  something  and  something 
of  everything,"  we  may  g^ve  our  serious  thought  to  what 
each  and  all  offer  to  us.  The  forces  of  the  mind  moving 
with  one  leader,  yet  all  moving,  is  the  true  philosophy  of 
life. 

TO  WHOM  OUGHT  IT  TO  BE  GIVEN? 

If  education  is  for  the  growth  of  the  human  mind — the 
personal  human  mind — and  if  the  glory  of  it  is  in  the  up- 


building and  outbuilding  of  the  mind,  the  womanly  mind 
is  just  as  important,  just  as  beautiful,  just  as  much  a  divine 
creation  with  wide-reaching  possibilities  as  the  manly  mind. 
When  we  have  in  our  vision  serious  thought  as  the  work- 
ing force  and  end  of  education,  the  woman  makes  the  same 
claim  with  the  man,  and  her  claim  rests,  at  its  deepest  foun- 
dation, upon  the  same  grand  idea.  Let  the  idea  be  what  it 
should  be,  and  the  conclusion  irresistibly  follows.  Educa^ 
tion  is  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  cultivating  the 
tliinking  power.  It  is  to  the  end  of  making  a  knowing, 
thinking  mind.  The  higher  education  is  for  the  realization 
of  broad  knowledge  and  wide  thinking.  It  is  too  late  in  the 
world's  history  to  think  that  a  woman's  mind  is  not  of  as 
much  consequence  as  a  man's  mind,  or  that,  whatever  may 
be  her  peculiar  sphere,  she  is  not  to  be  richly,  broadly,  and 
if  we  may  use  the  word,  thoughtfully  educated,  as  well  as  he. 

WHAT   SHOULD    BE  OUR    OUTLOOK    RESPECTING    IT    IN    THE 
NEAR    FUTURE? 

Two  or  three  suggestions.  The  first  is,  that  the  opening 
years  of  the  new  century  will,  I  think,  carry  forward  this 
thought  of  the  higher  education  towards  general  appreciar 
tion  and  acceptance  in  a  measure  far  beyond  what  is  real- 
ized at  present.  The  time  is  not  far  distant,  we  may  believe, 
when  a  new  change  will  have  come  over  us,  as  a  people,  and 
we  shall  have  entered  upon  a  new  stage  of  our  progress. 
We  have,  in  the  older  sections  of  the  country,  already  passed 
altogether  beyond  what  we  may  call  the  pioneer  era.  We 
are  now  passing  through  the  era  of  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  and  material  powers  and  gifts.  But  the  two  earlier 
stages  are  preparatory  to  a  third.  The  characteristic  of 
the  coming  era  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  making,  but  rather 
in  the  fact  that  what  was  once  making  is  already  made. 
We  are  to  be,  in  some  fitting  use  of  the  term,  a  developed 
and  not  simply  a  developing  people. 

The  twentieth  century  is  to  be  more  than  the  nineteenth. 
It  is,  we  may  hope,  to  bring  with  itself  the  full  apprehen- 
sion of  the  manhood  of  the  individual  man  in  all  the  possi- 
bilities of  his  thought  and  culture,  for  which  the  nineteenth 
century  has  been  preparing  by  its  partial  work  and  through 
its  developments  on  many  sides. 

A  second  thought :  The  lesson  of  the  coming  years  is,  I 
am  sure,  a  lesson  full  of  significance.  It  is  a  lesson  which 
we  are  in  danger  of  passing  by  unheeded,  in  the  rush  and 
pressure  of  material  interests,  but  one  which  has  infinite 
meaning  for  the  highest  welfare  of  our  children's  lives.  If 
we  take  it  to  ourselves,  the  future  for  them  will  be  full  of 
richest  and  sweetest  light.  But  if  we  fail,  the  inheritance 
of  the  ages  in  the  bright  coming  age  will  be  lost. 

The  old  education  was  not  too  broad  ;  it  was  too  mechan- 
ica*l^e  present  education  is  somewhat  less  mechanical, 
but  the  danger  besetting  it  is  that  it  may  become  too  narrow. 
The  era  of  thought  and  of  wide  thought  is  that  which  we 
must  hope  for.  There  is  nothing  narrow  and  insignificant 
in  education  when  it  stands  forth  before  us  in  its  proper 
aspect.  It  is  broadening,  elevating,  ennobling  for  the  in- 
tellectual life  always,  if  it  is  its  ideal  self.  But  as  it  thus 
elevates  and  broadens  the  man,  it  rises  into  the  sphere  of  the 
spirit  and  above  that  of  the  letter ;  it  subordinates  and  passes 
beyond  the  mechanical  element  pertaining  to  it,  and  makes 
thought  and  thinking  power  the  end  of  its  effort,  the  atmos- 
phere of  its  life. 

The  era  will  be  for  the  schools,  as  well  as  for  the  house- 
hold and  the  individual,  an  era  of  wide  culture,  in  which 
the  higher  education  will  be  valued  for  what  it  gives  the 
man  of  thinking  power  and  range  of  mental  life. 
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The  increase  of  population  in  the  United  States  from  1880 
to  1890  was  26.7  per  cent ;  for  the  same  period  the  hicrease 
of  students  in  college  classes  in  all  scliools  in  the  United 
States  was  53.1  per  cent,  in  all  Methodist  schools  in  the 
United  States  52.3  per  cent.  In  the  seven  colleges  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  having 
the  largest  number  of  college  students  there  were  in  attend- 
ance last  year  2,310.     They  are  diwled  as  follows  : 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Ohio 531 

Northwestern  University,  111 341 

De  Pauw  University,  Ind 327 

Syracuse  University,  N.  Y 301 

Cornell  College,  Iowa 290 

Boston  University,  Mass 276 

Wesleyan  University,  Conn 244 

The  seven  colleges  of  Methodism  having  the  largest  in- 
come are  the  following : 

Boston  University |160,244 

Northwestern  University 111,404 

Syracuse  University 110,331 

Wesleyan  University 70,000 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 61,184 

De  Pauw  University 50,000 

Dickinson  College 40,300 

The  American  University  will  be  a  crown  that  will  not 
only  adorn,  but  will  also  enrich  and  ennoble,  the  whole 
educational  body  and  the  whole  church.  It  will  not  take 
money,  students  or  influence  from  any  other  school  of  the 
church,  but  will  add  immeasurably  to  the  strength  and  use- 
fulness of  them  all.  Methodism  is  building  for  a  vast  future 
and  for  uncounted  millions.  Let  us  build  this  glorious 
temple  of  Methodism  with  its  marble  front  toward  the 
future  ;  build  for  the  coming  generations  ;  build  for  all  the 
years  of  time  and  eternity. —  Dr.  C.  H.  Payne,  Secretary 
Board  of  Education. 

Northern  Chrktian  Advocate,  in  rcportin}>'  tlic  address 
of  the  State  Librarian,  refers  to  a  fact  worthy  of  pro- 
found consideration,  viz.,  the  increased  interest  in 
university  work  in  this  coiintr^y  : 

State  Librarian  MelvU  Dewey  in  a  lecture  at  Round  Lake 
last  week  stated  that  the  development  of  university  exten- 
sion had  been  so  rapid  and  so  steady  that  there  was  no 
doubt  that  it  had  come  to  stay.  American  history,  pohtical 
and  social  economics,  the  tariff  question,  and  the  relations 
of  labor  and  capital,  and  the  currency  were  high  in  popular 
favor. 

Shall  we  not  a  great  church  utilize  this  rising  tide 
for  l>roader  culture  ? 

A  recent  announcement  has  been  made  by  the  authorities 
of  Yale  University,  that  the  post-graduate  courses  of  that 
institution  are  hereafter  to  be  open  to  all  properly  qualified 
persons,  irrespective  of  sex.  This  concession  is  Y-eally  a 
greater  gain  toward  the  higher  education  of  women  in 
America,  than  the  opening  of  the  under-graduate  courses 
would  have  been.  Smith,  Vassar,  Wellesley,  and  others  of 
this  class,  furnish  large  opportunities  for  the  regular  col- 
legiate courses,  but  the  need  for  advanced  and  special 
work  they  do  not  give.  Hence  there  is  cause  for  con- 
gratulation that  the  splendid  appliances  of  Yale  for  the 
higher  learning  are  now  available  for  women. 


All  books  sent  to  The  University  Couribk,  Washington,  D.  C, 
will  be  noticed  by  title  when  received,  and  will  be  carefully  reviewed  as 
rapidly  as  time  and  space  will  permit. 


"  EcoNOMicA,"  a  statistical  manual  for  the  United  States 
of  America,  is  a  rare  book.  It  was  prepared  and  pubUshed 
in  1806  by  Samuel  Blodgett,  jr.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  George  Washington.  This  book  was  the  first  work  pub- 
lished on  economics  in  this  country,  and  is  really  the  basis 
of  all  that  has  followed  on  that  subject.  The  copy,  from 
which  we  shall  make  some  extracts,  is  the  property  of  Mr. 
William  F.  Boogher,  of  WashingUm,  D.  C,  one  of  the  best 
genealogists  in  this  country. 

The  Rcmeiv  of  Reviews  for  August  contains  a  brief  article 
on  "  University  Education  for  Women  :  Some  Notes  of  Pro- 
gress chiefly  in  Europe."  It  is  illustrated  by  four  faces, 
the  most  prominent  being  that  of  Mrs.  Kempin,  Doctor  of 
Laws,  a  graduate  of  the  University  at  Ziirich,  who  has  be- 
come privat-docent  in  her  alma  mater.  Switzerland  thus 
takes  a  leading  position  in  the  promotion  of  woman's  edu- 
cational work,  not  only  in  study,  but  also  in  teaching.  The 
writer  gives  a  gloomy  view  of  the  exclusion  of  women 
from  the  universities  of  Germany,  though  he  admits  there 
are  amid  the  general  darkness  some  gleams  of  light  from 
the  position  taken  by  Herr  Bosse,  the  present  cultus  minis- 
ter at  Berlin,  who  is  trying  to  secure  some  recognition  of 
the  right  of  woman  to  an  education. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Women  in  Politics"  in  the  Pro- 
gress of  the  World,  the  faces  of  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Stanley  and 
Mrs.  John  A.  Logan  are  given.  The  editor  draws  the  con- 
trast between  the  fashion  of  the  English  ladies  who  are 
ambitious  for  the  political  success  of  their  husbands  and 
the  method  of  Mrs.  Logan,  of  whom  he  says  :  "  She  is,  per- 
haps, the  best  representative  of  American  women  in  politics 
ui  a  strictly  American  manner." 

Henri  Taine,  in  a  June  issue  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
writes  on  "  Schools  and  Universities  vuider  Napoleon  II." 

Professor  Mahaffy  has  an  article  on  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, in  the  July  number  of  Nineteenth  Century. 

Oriental  Education  in  Burmah  is  the  title  of  an  article 
WTitten  by  P.  Horden,  in  the  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review  of 
July. 

Joseph  Cook  has  wi'itten  and  published  in  the  July  num- 
ber of  Our  Day  an  interesting  article  on  "  Past  and  Loose 
Theories  of  Evolution." 

The  Methodist  Revieiu  (July-August  number)  contains  a 
thoughtful  and  trustworthy  article  from  the  pen  of  Bishop 
James  M.  Thoburn  on  Theosophy,  in  which  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  Blavatsky-Olcott  fiasco  in  India. 

The  National  Methodist  is  a  religious  weekly  paper  just 
started  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Thomas  Coke  Carter,  D.  D., 
is  the  editor  and  Martin  N.  Evans  business  manager.  The 
first  number  shows  newspaper  taste  and  abihty. 

It  is  published  for  one  dollar  a  year.  This  is  a  popular 
price,  and  we  think  the  National  Methodist  will  win  a  de- 
served success. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  (COURIER. 


FROM    THE    FIELD. 

liEAR  Dk.  Gkay  :  Your  letter  at  hand  with  the  appeal 
for  the  University.  It  is  splendid.  I  will  put  it  in  World 
Wide  MisHions  for  August.  We  virist  Iniild  and  endow  the 
greatest  university  in  the  world,  and  it  must  be  in  Wash- 
ington. The  poor  must  start  with  their  small  gifts  and  the 
I'ich  will  follow  by  and  by.  I  have  perfect  faith  in  over- 
whelming success.  There  is  no  appeal  that  has  ever  been 
made  to  the  church  that  will  make  such  a  response  as  this. 
It  means  so  much  for  our  country,  that  patriotism— the 
love  that  sends  men  to  the  battlefield  to  die  by  thousands — 
will  lead  the  masses  to  come  to  our  help. 

I  would  rather  have  a  university  built  and  endowed  by 
the  contributions  of  the  many  than  by  the  great  contribu- 
tions of  the  few. 

Oo  on  with  unfaltering  faith.     It  will  be  a  bond  of  union 
fur  all  Methodisms  in  the  United  States. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

C.  O.  McCabe. 

Dear  Doctob  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  circular  of  July 
22,  and  am  greatly  impressed  with  the  scheme.  I  rejoice 
that  you  have  taken  hold  of  this,  as  you  are  so  well  fitted  to 
make  it  a  great  success.  It  seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be 
a  very  ready  response  to  this  appeal,  and  I  wish  you  great 
success,  not  only  for  Methodism,  but  for  the  whole  national 
prosperity,  which  I  believe  to  be  involved  in  the  planting 
of  a  great  protestant  university  at  the  Capital  of  the  Nation, 
where  it  may  have  such  remarkable  facilities  and  at  the 
same  time  exert  so  permanent  an  hifluence  on  the  affairs  of 
the  nation.  You  will  have  the  prayers  and  sympathy  of 
the  entire  church  in  your  wonderful  undertaking,  and  I 
pray  that  God's  blessing  may  be  upon  you. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

W.  A.  Spencer. 

We  are  satisfied  that  no  more  far-reaching  enterprise  was 
ever  undertaken  by  our  church  than  the  founding  of  a  great 
university  at  the  Capital  of  the  Nation.  Once  accomplished, 
protestantism  has  infused  its  salubrious  influences  into  the 
very  fountain-head  of  American  life.  The  effects  upon  the 
destiny  of  Christianity  and  our  country  will  be  of  Incalcu- 
lable good. 

Upon  our  own  church  its  influence  will  be  no  less  potent 
and  beneficial ;  in  this,  particularly,  that  it  will  bind  our 
educational  institutions  into  a  glorious  federation — into  a 
union  of  colleges  and  universities,  of  which  it  will  be  the 
radiant  capital.  Let  every  Methodist  study  the  Genera 
Conference  action  and  make  some  contribution  toward  real- 
izing the  great  undertaking. — I>r.  Moore,  in  Western  Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

My  Dear  Doctor  :  I  have  read  your  plan  for  the  Amer- 
ican University.  Am  especially  pleased  with  the  scheme  of 
raising  ten-thoUsand  dollar  fellowships.  I  believe  the 
American  University  is  destmed  to  be  a  crowning  factor  in 
the  educational  system  and  work  of  American  Methodism. 
It  has  an  unique  field  and  must  more  and  more  command 
the  attention  and  money  of  wealthy  people. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  C.  Hartzell. 

There  is  in  my  judgment  no  more  worthy  object  of  benev- 
olence now  before  the  American  people,  especially  Ameri- 
can Methodism,  than  the  American  University.  It  appeals 
to  every  noblest  and  highest  sentiment  in  the  church  and  in 
the  nation.    The  General  Conference^'^wisely  and  heartily 


endorsed  the  appeal  to  the  church  at  large  for  a  Columliian 
Thank  Offering  to  this  worthy  cause.  The  plan  of  estab- 
lishing fellowships  for  the  benefit  of  institutions  located  in 
the  territory  where  the  offerings  are  made  is  an  admii'able 
one.  If  every  college  in  Methodism  can  have  the  benefit 
of  one  or  more  such  fellowships  it  will  prove  a  great  stim- 
ulus to  advanced  scholarship  and  inspire  earnest  students 
in  all  the  institutions  of  the  church  to  pursue  post-graduate 
studies.  It  is  hoped  that  this  Columbian  Thank  Offering 
will  be  worthy  of  the  Methodism  of  the  nation. 

C.  H.  Payne. 

Dr.  Abel  Stovcn.s,  our  able  and  venerable  cluil-cli 
Iiistorian,  writing  from  C'alifornia,  semis  the  following 
timely  message  to  Bishop  Hurst: 

"With  God's  blessing  I  may  hereafter  repeat  my  gift, 
perhaps  as  long  as  I  live,  for  I  esteem  this  great  enterprise 
one  of  the  most  momentous  undertakings  of  the  church. 
Our  people  may  not  immediately  respond,  but  they  will 
never  fail  to  sustain  the  project.  It  has  come  about  in  due 
season  ;  it  altogether  befits  us — our  relative  standing  in  the 
Protestantism  of  the  nation,  our  present  and  future  needs  in 
education,  and  our  duty  to  the  common  country.  So  God 
speed  you,  my  dear  friend,  in  your  great  work." 

President  G.  H.  Bridgman,of  Hamliiic  llnivcrsity, 
in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Hur.st,  says : 

"  Your  plan  for  an  American  University  at  Washington 
is  a  grand  idea.  It  is  just  what  we  want.  In  no  way  could 
the  church  or  higher  education  be  served  so  well.  I  hope 
you  may  secure  all  the  money  you  need,  and  that  no  dis- 
couragement or  opposition  may  prevent  you  from  going 
ahead." 

Dr.  Daniel  Wise,  writes  :  • 

"Thinking  the  other  day  of  our  University,  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Washington,  begat  a  thought  in  my  mind  which  I 
venture  to  mention  to  you,  namely,  that  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  might  be  secured  for  the  endowment  of  its  , 
theolog^ical  chair  by  the  ministers  of  our  church.  Surely, 
thought  I,  there  are  a  thousand  of  our  travelling  ministers 
able  and  willing  to  contribute  $100  each  toward  such  an 
endowment  fund.  The  effect  of  such  a  noble  sum  given  by 
the  ministry,  would  powerfully  influence  the  liberality  of 
our  laity     *     *     *     one  hundred  thousand  dollars 

FROM  a  thousand  OP  OUR  PREACHERS  FOR  THE  METHODIST 

UNIVERSITY !    Is  not  it  a  good  watchword  ?  " 

Tliese  words  are  from  a  youiig  pastor  in  tlie  Gene- 
see Conference  and  were  the  first  containing  the  propo- 
sition for  a  hundred  dollars  from  ten   thousand  min- 
isters : 
Bishop  John  P.  Hurst  : 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  The  step  you  have  taken  look- 
ing to  the  possible  establishment  of  a  university  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  must  meet  with  an  immense  response  from 
the  patriotic  and  Protestant  impulses  of  northern  Method- 
ism and  in  the  good  time  coming,  the  Methodism  of  the 
South  no  less.  I  cannot  doubt  that  ten  thousand  Methodist 
preachers  of  the  rank  and  file  would  quickly  suKseribe  a 
hundred  dollars  each  toward  the  endowment.  Count  me  as 
one  of  them. 

Very  truly,  R.   W.   Copeland. 
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ACTION  OF  THE  GENERAL  CONFERENCE  AT  OMAHA. 

IxtstjU'cd.  First,  tliat  the  (leneral  Cbnference  approve  the  establishnieut  of  the  Ameriean 
University,  and  accept  the  patronage  of  the  same  according  to  the  terms  of  its  charter  ; 
provided,  nevertlieless,  tliat  tlie  endowment  of  tlie  institution  sliall  he  not  less  than  five 
millions  of  dollars,  over  and  above  its  present  real  estate,  before  any  department  of  the 
University  sliall  be  opened. 

RmAvcd.  Second,  that,  in  our  judgment,  at  least  ten  millions  of  dollars  should  be 
secured   for  the  endowment   of  the   University,  and  tllivt  all   OUr  pastorS  be  re- 

(luested  to  take  siibseriptioiis  or  collections  foi*  this  object  at  tlie 
Sabbath    service    succeeding-   the    12th    day    of  October,    1892,  the 

(juater-centcnnial  of  the  discovery  of  America,  and  that  the  offerings  of  all  our  people  be  for 

this  one  object  as  our  Columbian  nieinoiMal. 

Resolved.  Third,  that  we  commend  the  generosity  of  the  citizens  of  Washington  for 
tlie  site  of  ninety-two  acres  which  they  have  provided  by  the  gift  of  one  hundred  tliousand 
dollars. 


SaiHiile  Copy. — We  send  you  this  nunil)er  as  a  mmple  copy  of  The  University  Courier.  For  the  first 
year  we  will  send  it  at  half  rates— fiftxj  cents  for  single  subscription.  In  clubs  of  ten,  hveiUy-five  eenh.  Send  in 
your  orders  at  once.     Address  University  Courier,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Great  American  Martyr. 

T)R.  THOMAS  OOKE  OARTEE'R 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURE  ON  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


Dr.  THOMAS  COKE  CARTER,  of  Washington  City,  is  soon  to  deliver  throughout  the  country  his  unique  and 
thrilling  lecture  on  the  life,  characteristics,  achievements  and  martyrdom  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Every  important  event 
in  the  sublime  career  of  the  murdered  President  will  be  illustrated  by  photographic  views  thrown  on  the  canvass  under 
the  powerful  light  of  the  stereopticon.  These  views  have  been  prepared  by  the  foremost  artist  of  Washington,  and  will 
add  a  special  charm  and  interest  to  the  word  pictures  of  the  lecturer. 

Dr.  Carter  is  one  of  the  most  fluent  and  eloquent  speakers  on  the  American  platform,  and  his  best  gifts  are  called 
out  by  the  splendid  theme  of  this  lecture.  Churches,  Epworth  Leagues,  Colleges,  Lyceums  and  Lecture  Committees 
desiring  to  secure  the  services  of  Dr.  Carter  will  please  address 

MARTIN  N.  EVANS,  Manager, 

222  13th  St.  S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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SEdttortaL 

F()i{  assistance  and  courtesies  in  the  preparation  of 
our  illustrated  article  on  the  ratho]i(!  University  of 
America,  which  we  present  in  this  issue,  we  arc  greatly 
indehted  to  Rev.  Philip  J.  Garrigan,  D.  D.,  Vice- 
Rector,  and  to  Mr.  Merwin- Marie  Snell,  Seeretaiy  to 
the  Rector  of  that  institution. 

JoH.N  Greenleaf  WHirriEi;,  poet  of  the  heai't  and 
of  th(!  hearth,  is  enshrined  in  the  aflections  of  his 
countrj'inen  and  will  occupy  a  niche  in  the  gallery  of 
the  world's  sweetest  and  strongest  singers.  He  died 
at  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  September  7,  1892. 

President  B.\shford,  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, writes  words  of  cheer.  He  says  :  "  All  hail  to 
the  American  University.  It  will  afford  the  Col- 
lege graduates  of  the  nation  an  oj^portunity  for  the 
liighest  culture  and  for  the  noblest  cousec-ration.  It 
is  the  loftiest  educational  enterprise  of  the  closing 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century." 


'Ynv:  action  of  General  Conference,  with  reference  to 
the  .\inerican  University,  covered  the  following  points : 

1.  It  adopted  the  American  University  as  outlined 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  represented  l)y  Bishop 
Hurst. 

2.  It  made  the  American  University  the  only  object 
of  our  Columbian  Thank  Offering. 

3.  It  re(}uested  that  every  pastor  present  tlu;  subject 
and  take  a  "subscription  and  collection  "  on  the  Sab- 
bath following  October  12. 

We  hope  this  great  educational  movement  will 
liave  as  thorough  a  presentation  in  every  Methodist 
pulpit  in  the  world  as  was  contemplated  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  General  Conference. 

In  our  series  of  sketches  of  the  prominent  universi- 
ties of  Eui-ope  and  America,  we  in  this  issue  give  some 
descriptive  and  historical  facts  concerning  the  Catho- 
lic University  of  America.  By  virtue  of  its  location 
and  its  proposed  high  purpose  and  broad  scope,  we 
deem  it  worthv  of  the  careful  studv  of  all  our  readers. 


May  the  enterprise  and  generosity  of  our  Roman 
Catholic  neighbors  prove  a  stimulus  to  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  all  the  friends  of  the  American  University. 

In  the  Calendar  of  the  Catholic  University  Jannai-y 
7,  1892,  is  devoted  to  saying  "  Mass  for  living  benefac- 
tors," November  .5,  "  Mass  for  deceased  benefactors." 


I.N  this  numljer  of  the  Courier  w^e  have  given  con- 
siderable space  to  the  Catholic  University  at  Wash- 
ington, I).  C. 

The  Catholics  are  wise  in  utilizing  the  advantages 
attbrded  by  the  government  to  students  of  higher 
learning.  The  scope  of  university  work,  as  set  forth 
by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  is  worthy  of  profound  study. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  university 
training  of  the  next  fifty  years  will  do  more  than  any 
other  single  influence  in  giving  directicm  to  the  thought 
of  the  twentieth  century.  The  leaders  of  the  next 
century  will  come  from  the  university. 

In  its  .school  of  sociology  will  be  studied  the  social 
development  and  political  institutions  of  this  coun- 
try. Shall  they  lie  determined  solely  from  the  stand- 
point of  Catholicism,  or  shall  Protestantism  do  her 
part  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  our  free  institutions'? 

In  the  death  of  Mi-.  Francis  H.  Root,  which  oc- 
curred in  Bulfalo,  N.  Y.,  on  September  6,  1892,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church-  loses  one  of  its  most 
liberal  and  distinguished  laymen.  Mr.  Root  was 
one  of  the  chartei-  members  and  has  been  for  many 
years  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Syra- 
cuse University.  Among  his  bequests  is  one  for 
$50,000  to  tliat  worthy  institution. 

Send  to  Geo.  W.  Gray,  1425  N.  Y.  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  for  Columbian  Concert  Exercises,  sent 
fi-ee,  except  postage. 

The  Northioestern  Chridian  Advocate  of  September  7 
says:  "  This  great  enterprise  is  receiving  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  press  and  of  leading  men." 

President  Harrison,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
chancellor.  Bishop  Hurst,  writes :  '•  This  movement 
should  receive,  and  I  hope  will  receive,  the  effective 
support  and  sympathy,  not  only  of  all  the  members  of 
your  great  church,  but  of  all  pati-iotic  people." 

General  W.  H.  Gibson,  of  Ohio,  and  other  leaders 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Rci)ublic,  not  only  com- 
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iiuMul  tliis  cntcriirisc,  bvii;  are  giving  it  the  Ixiiclit  of 
llicii-  priictical  siiiipovt.  There  are  ah-eady  indications 
tliat  many  Ihonsands  of  nu-nihers  of  tlie  Grand  Army 
of  th(^  Repnhlie  will  secure  tlie  Lincoln  medallion  hy 
dollar  contril)ntions.  Since  Home  of  the  plans  for  the 
establishment  of  the  American  University  were  made 
public  last  week,  a  friend,  whose  nauK;  we  are  not 
now  at  liberty  to  print,  has  subscribed  $100,000  for 
an  endowment  fund. 


SrKPS  have  been  taken  toward  raising  a  fund  of 
$500,000  to  bnild  Lincoln  Hall,  as  a  monument  in 
honoi-  of  and  to  bear  the  name  of  the  mai-tyr  presi- 
dent. It  is  expected  to  raise  this  fnnd  by  contributions 
of  $1  each  from  500,000  patriotic  Americans,  inde- 
pendent of  church  relationship,  race  or  color.  Every 
contributor  will  receive  a  beautiful  medal  made  of 
aluminum,  containing  a  medallion  of  Mr.  Lincoln  on 
the  obverse  side,  and  on  the  reverse  side  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  principal  facts  of  the  American  LTniver- 
sity  movement.  There  will  be  just  500,000  of  these 
souvenirs,  and  one  will  be  given  for  each  dollar  con- 
tributed. There  should  be  at  U^ast  one  of  them  in 
every  American  home,  and  it  would  stimulate  patriot- 
ism as  well  as  interest  in  higher  education  if  one  be 
given  each  child. 

The  building  of  Lincoln  Hall  will  no  doubt  commend 
itself  to  all  the  patriotic  organizations  of  the  nation, 
and  many  members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, and  other  orders,  will  consider  it  a  pleasure 
and  honor  to  contribute  to  this  great  institution  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  American  education,  loyalty 
and  patriotism.  Dr.  P.  L.  McKinnie,  of  Chicago,  the 
well-known  writer  and  late  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of  the  Department  of  Illinois,  has  been  engaged 
to  assist  in  promoting  the  cause  of  the  university. — 
Northwestern  Chridian  Advocate. 

THE     NATION'S    HEROES. 

In  the  universal  greeting  to  the  officers  and  mem- 
bei'S  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  at  their 
Twenty-sixth  National  Encampment,  the  Courier  most 
warmly  and  sincerely  joins.  To  revere  the  memory  and 
deck  the  graves  of  the  brave  ones  who  sleep  in  dust, 
is  a  just  tribute  to  departed  M'orth.  Equal  honor 
should  be  shown  to  the  soldiers  who  still  live  ;  heroes 
are  not  made  by  death;  heroes  they  were  who  fell; 
heroes  they  were  before  they  fell ;  heroes  are  they 
who  fell  not ;  heroes,  by  whose  loj'al  hearts  and 
strong  hands  our  union  was  preserved,  the  nation  bids 
you  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Capital  City. 

May  the  blessing  of  our  fathers'  God  rest  upon 
you,  every  one,  and  upon  the  loved  ones  in  your 
homes,  and  may  your  visit  to  Washington  kindle  in 
all  Americans  a  quenchless  love  for  our  country,  and 
an  ardent  affection  for  her  defenders.  f-^A  ^(p\ 


Kememhkr  October  16  is  .set  a])art  by  General  Con- 
ference as  Columbus  Thank  Offering  Day  and  every 
pastor  in  Methodism  is  re(|ut'sted  to  take  a  "  iSubiscrlj)- 
t!o)i"  or  "  Collection"  for  The  American  ITniversity. 

A    GREAT    DAY. 

A  Columbian  Concert  Exercise  has  been  i(re])ared 
for  ministers  to  use  in  taking  the  collection  for  the 
American  University,  which,  by  action  of  General  Con- 
ference, was  mad(^  the  sole  object  of  the  Columljiau 
Thank  Offering.  We  have,  also,  prepared  a  Young 
Peojjle's  Concert  Exercise,  to  be  used  by  the  Epworth 
League,  Christian  Endeavor,  or  any  other  society  of 
the  church  for  the  purpose  of  building  an  Epworth 
Hall  and  endowing  an  Epworth  Professorship.  These 
services  will  be  sent  free,  on  application,  to  any  one 
wishing  to  use  them  in  presenting  the  claims  of  the 
American  University.  Those  ordering  will  please 
send  fifty  cents  per  hundred  to  pay  postage. 

These  Concert  Exercises  are  so  arranged  as  to  give 
information  and  to  make  a  profitable,  as  well  as  beau- 
tiful, service.  We  hope  that  every  pastor  in  Method- 
ism will  arrange  to  give  a  full  day  to  the  religious 
recognition  of  the  discovery  of  America. 

Various  denominations  are  arranging  for  the  ob- 
servance of  a  National  Day.  A  National  Executive 
Committee  has  been  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The 
day  set  apart  by  this  Executive  Committee  is  the  same 
as  that  fixed  by  the  General  Conference  at  its  session  in 
Omaha.  This  year  is  to  mark  one  of  the  greatest  events 
of  modern  times.  There  are  no  more  continents  to  dis- 
cover. There  ought  not  to  be  a  pulpit  of  any  denom- 
ination in  this  favored  land  where  the  flag  should  not 
l)e  inifurled  and  the  service  entirely  devoted  to  such 
lines  of  information  that  would  make  the  people  more 
intelligently  and  devoutly  thankful  that  we  live  in 
this  counti-y  and  in  this  age  of  the  world. 

Address  Geo.  W.  Gray,  D.  D.,  1425  New  York  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.  C. 

COLUMBIAN    SUNDAY,   OCTOBER    16TH,   1892. 

This  date,  by  the  action  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Celebration  of  Columbus  Day,  has 
been  selected  to  be  observed  as  Columbian  Sunday 
in  all  the  churches  of  America,  without  distinction  of 
creed. 

The  committee,  of  which  Francis  Bellamy  is  chair- 
man, suggests  "  that  not  only  the  proper  services  of 
the  day  give  recognition  of  Divine  Providence  which 
has  so  marvellously  led,  and  abundantly  blessed,  this 
people ;  but  also  that  the  sermons  of  the  day,  in 
view  of  the  national  celebration  of  the  following 
Friday,  give  special  emphasis  to  the  educational  idea 
which  has  with  such  wisdom  been  made  the  center  of 
all  the  local  celebrations.  Our  system  of  free  and 
common  education  is  the  master- force  which,  under 
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God,  has  been  filling  the  American  |)ei)j)lt'  with 
their  ideas  oi"  equality,  justice,  au<l  liberty.  It 
seems  to  be,  moreover,  tlie  institution  upon  which 
America  must  depend  (or  (lie  |)roiiei-  training  in 
good  city.enship  of  the  coming  genei-ations.  While 
unchecked  waves  of  un-American  sentiment  are 
spreading  themselves  over  our  country,  the  common 
school  alone  has  a  sure  command  of  the  future;  its 
education  in  intelligent  patriotism,  its  training  in  the 
<luties  of  citizenship,  are  forces  which  can  be  trusted 
to  .\mericanize  the  huge  armies  of  alien  immigration. 
The  ministers  of  America  have  been  invariably  the 
friends  of  education.  It  is,  therefore,  with  a  degree 
of  confidence  that  American  educators  turn  to  the 
churclies,  and  respectfully  solicit  their  co-operation 
in  impressing  upon  the  people  America's  dependence 
up(m  the  system  of  public  enlightenment.'' 

The  same  Sunday  has,  by  the  action  of  the  Greneral 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  been 
set  apart  to  be  observed  in  all  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churches  in  the  interest  of  the  American  University. 
The  General  Conference  requests  "  all  our  pastors  to 
take  subscriptions  or  collections  for  this  cause,  and 
that  the  otferings  of  our  people  be  for  this  one  object 
as  our  Columbian  Memorial."' 

Both  as  Christians  and  as  Methodists,  our  pastors 
and  their  congregations  are  all  requested  and  are  with 
great  unanimity  preparing  to  make  Sitxdav,  Oc^tober 
ItiTH,  1892,  a  memorable  day  in  the  annals  of  the 
Churc^h  and  the  nation,  bj'  sermon,  by  addresses,  by 
song,  by  prayer,  and  by  a  united  and  enthusiastic  offer- 
ing toward  the  endowment  of  the  American  Univer- 
sity. 

THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY. 
lAKDJNAL  CIKBOXS. 

The  faculty  of  divinity,  now  organized,  has  for  its 
object  the  profound  study  of  all  that  concerns  man, 
and  his  multiform  relations  with  all  below  him, 
aroxind  him,  and  above  him.  as  seen  in  the  light  of 
natural  ivason. 

The  school  of  philosophy  embraces  the  tboi-oiigh 
study  of  man's  spiritual,  rational  and  ethical  nat>ire 
with  the  aid  imparted  by  the  wisd(mi  of  the  jihiloso- 
phers  and  schoolmen  of  all  ages,  especially  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas. 

The  school  of  scienct'S  comprises  the  study  of  man's 
relations  to  all  organic  and  inorganic  nature.  It  in- 
cludes in  its  .scope  investigations  (1  )  in  physics, 
chemistry  and  geology;  (2)  in  biology,  physiology, 
and  anthrop()logy,  these  being  crowned  by  a  complete 
course  of  experimental  or  physiological  psychology  in 
which  the  relations  between  mind  and  matter  in  all 
mental  oj)erations  are  carefully  analyzed.       , 

These  scientific  C(mrses  are  to  be  organized  and 
conducted   in  siu'h   a    manner  tliat    thev  who  wish  to 


study  the  sciences  not  nu>rely  in  tbeir  relation  to 
philosophy,  but  for  j)ur])oses  of  professitmal  utility, 
or  of  profound  ex]ierimcntal  ii'scai<h.  will  (ind  every 
facility  for  doing  so. 

In  the  school  of  sociology  will  be  thoroughly 
treated  the  organization  of  human  society  under  its 
thi-ee  great  heads  of  social  development,  jMilitical 
institutions,  and  economic  adjustments. 

With  this  will  be  intinuitely  connected  the  scliool 
of  jurisprudence,  which  will  have  for  its  field  the 
history  and  the  philosophy  of  the  development  of  law 
in  the  civilized  world.  From  this  school  of  jurispru- 
dence will  naturally  grow  in  process  of  time  our  faculty 
of  law. 

The  above-mentioned  schools,  in  which  man's  na- 
ture and  relationships  are  studied  in  all  their  phases, 
will  naturally  call  for  departments  of  philology  and 
literature,  and  departments  of  history,  in  which  the 
busy  workings  of  human  thought  and  human  life  in 
all  ages  and  nations  will  furnish  abundant  matter  for 
most  interesting  .study. 

NATIONAL  GKOWTH  AND  DECLINE. 
Ever}'  country  passes  through  three  periods — the 
pioneer,  when  the  people  are  taking  possession  of  un- 
cultivated fields,  conquering  forests,  and  steadily  en- 
croaching upon  the  natural  order  of  things.  This 
period  is  full  of  sacrific^e.  It  absorbs  the  time  and 
thought  of  the  people,  and  gives  but  little  opportunity 
for  consideration  of  anything  beyond  their  surround- 
ings. Its  infiuence  is  to  develop  a  sturdy  manhood 
along  economic  lines. 

SECOND    PERIOD. 

The  lU'xt  jteriod  in  any  ccmntry  is  that  of  accumula- 
tion. The  cultivated  lands  become  valuabh — the  wild 
Const  has  given  away  to  the  cultivated  field,  and 
yielded  to  its  victors  the  wealtli  which  it  held  in  its 
possession.  Manufactures  of  various  kinds  are  organ- 
ized to  use  up  what  woidd  be  wasted  material,  and  in- 
creased value  is  found  in  every  change  that  takes  j>lace. 
This  increased  value  induces  emigration,  emigration 
in  turn  gives  an  impetus  to  increased  values,  and  thus 
wealth  is  the  assured  result  of  the  development  of  a 
new  country  having  natural  possibilities. 

DIVERGING    LINES. 

At  this  point  there  may  be  diverging  lines.  The 
usual  course  of  nations  is  to  follow  the  period  of  accu- 
mulation by  that  of  luxury,  ease,  reduction  of  charac- 
ter, disintegration  and  ruin.  Christianity  that  conse- 
crates wealth  to  the  good  of  odiers,  and  not  to  self- 
enjoyment,  may  so  change  the  current  of  life  of  the 
people  that  the  ruin  that  follows  luxury  nuiy  be  avoided. 
The  spirit  of  helpfuliu'ss  which  Christianity  enjoins, 
and  the  consecration  of  property  that  underlies  it,  is 
the  absolute  safeguard   to  Christian   <'i\  ili/.alion.  and 
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marks  the  distinction  between  those  of  the  past  and 
tlie  promised  era  of  Christianity. 

The  building  of  every  charitable  institution  of  learn- 
ing, the  support  of  every  missionary,  the  building  of 
every  church,  the  maintenance  of  all  the  appliances 
that  result  from  an  inherent  s{)irit  of  helpfulness  in  the 
gospel  seem  essential  to  the  establisliment  of  a  civili- 
zation which  will  continue  to  increase  in  power  and 
for  the  good  of  humanity  beyond  tlie  jieriod  of  accumu- 
lation. 

The  rapid  multipliciation  of  things  making  demands 
on  every  hand  for  money,  the  cry  of  need  going  up 
from  all  lands,  the  rush  of  thousands  into  the  field  of 
charitable  work,  all  indicate,  not  only  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  but  the  necessity  of  that  spirit  following 
close  upon  the  heels  of  the  great  accumidation  of  prop- 
erty which  has  come  to  this  country. 

ACCUMULATED    WEALTH. 

We  are  in  the  tide  of  the  second  period  of  this  coun- 
try. We  have  passed  through  largely  the  pioneer  age, 
and  we  are  enjoying  the  results  of  accumulated  weftlth. 
We  are  standing  at  the  dividing  line  between  the  lux- 
ury ending  in  ruin  and  a  higher-  consecration  of  prop- 
erty to  all  lines  of  helpfulness,  looking  toward  higher 
development  and  greater  possibilities,  and  a  glory  to 
crown  that  result,  which  the  world  has  never  seen. 

THE    RESPONSIBILITY    OF    WEALTH. 

In  the  hands  of  the  wealthy  people  of  this  country 
to-day,  more  than  any  other  class,  is  the  destiny  of  our 
Christian  civilization.  By  their  large  donations  to 
institutions  reaching  out  to  touch  the  higher  and 
purer  civilization  of  the  future  they  may  tui-n  the 
thought  of  the  age  fi-om  self-gratification  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  noble  manhood,  and  save  the  country  to 
God  and  humanitJ^  Let  the  Church  of  America  pi'each 
the  gospel  of  investigation  rather  than  gratification. 
Ijet  it  bend  its  energies  to  secure  the  best  possible  ap- 
pliances for  study  and  original  research.  Let  it  reach 
out  after  the  development  of  a  higher  innnliood  and  a 
deeper  hold  iipon  the  truth. 

GERMAN    EMPIRE. 

The  German  empire  is  worth}'  of  consideration  in 
illustrating  this  point.  Having  gone  through  the  pio- 
neer age  and  reached  the  high  tide  of  wealth,  it  turned 
its  attention  to  lines  of  comprehensive  thought.  It 
entered  the  domain  of  the  unknown  with  the  spirit  of 
investigation,  and  the  same  economic  methods  which 
produced  the  nation's  wealth  have  been  ai)plied  to 
pioneering  into  the  unknown  realms  of  truth ;  and 
they  are  to-day  enjoying  the  period  of  accumulation  in 
the  higher  realms  of  human  thought,  which  induces  an 
influx  of  students  to  their  universities  as  to  no  other 
country. 

Over  and  above  the  250  gymnasia,  which  correspond 
to  our  colleges,  Germany  has  to-day  twenty-two  uni- 


versities,  manned   by   2,4.'31    professors  and  (eachiug 
31,80;?  students. 

The  time  certainly  lias  come  for  the  Methodist  Epis- 
(!Oi)a]  Cliur(!li  to  seek  to  turn  the  material  wealth  of 
our  nation  into  the  same  higher  realms  of  thought,  and 
(commence  to  pioneer  the  unti-odden  fields  of  truth, 
that  to  us  may  come  a  period  of  accumulation  of 
knowledge  and  power  that  will  bless  the  world  and 
liriug   it    still    nrarei-  to  tlic   Christ  w  lio  alone  is  tnith. 

THE  SPECIALADVANTAGES  OFTHE  UNIVERSITY. 

REV.  t:HARLEa   M.  STUART,  A.  M. 

A  preliminary  word  by  way  of  definition.  Tlu^ 
writer  has  been  asked  to  signify  the  special  advan- 
tages offered  bj^  the  university  as  compared  with  those 
offered  by  the  college.  But  in  what  does  the  univer- 
sity idea  difter  from  the  college  idea?  The  universi- 
ties of  Germany  are  justly  regarded  as  first  among 
the  learned  institutions  of  the  world.  There,  if  any- 
where, the  universitj'  idea  is  most  fully  and  definitely 
expressed;  and  there  we  find  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic to  be  advanced  work  in  professional  lines. 
The  organization  of  the  German  iiniversity  proceeds 
upon  the  basis  of  an  already  finished  college  course. 
In  England  aiul  in  this  country  the  university  idea  at 
present  is  that  of  a  confederation  of  colleges,  and  in- 
cludes the  under-graduate  work  which,  in  Germany, 
is  done  by  the  gymnasia  or  lycea.  In  this  country 
the  average  university  does  not,  even  in  its  profes- 
sional departments,  organize  upon  tlie  post-graduate 
basis.  So  that  in  speaking  of  the  special  advantages 
offered  by  the  university,  as  this  is  expected  to  be  a 
practical  paper,  we  must  recognize  that  it  is  the  aver- 
age American  universitj"  we  are  dealing  with,  and 
that,  in  the  main,  the  college  idea  has  its  expression 
in  the  university  plan.  It  ought  also  to  be  specified 
that  we  are  dealing  with  universities  of  established 
character  and  repvitation,  and  not  with  the  "  wild- 
cat "  species  which  have  their  origin  and  scope  deter- 
mined by  commercial  rather  than  by  educational  con- 
siderations. 

In  general,  then,  we  may  say  that  the  distinction 
between  the  university  and  the  college  is  that  of  re- 
sources, and,  therefore,  of  oijportunity.  The  college 
proposes  to  be  a  university  when  its  resources  are 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  extension.  In  proportion  to 
its  prosperity  will  the  standard  of  work  be  advanced, 
the  faculty  strengthened  and  enlarged,  and  the  equip- 
ment perfected.  Upon  the  fullest  development  of  this 
progression  is  the  university  idea  realized.  The  uni- 
versity, therefore,  has  all  the  advantages  of  the  lesser 
institution  plus  tliose  denied  the  latter  just  because  it 
is  lesser. 

These  increased  resources  and  opportunities  attract 
to  the  university  the  best  teaching  talent ;  and  the 
teacher  is  an   important  factor  in  the  i)ersonal  edu- 
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cational  problem.  Emerson's  judgment  was  that  "  it 
is  little  matter  what  you  learn,  the  question  is,  with 
whom  you  learn."  The  faculty  is,  in  an  important 
sense,  the  university.  Doubtless  the  smaller  colleges 
have  had  their  gi-eat  teachers,  but  in  this  country  it 
was  when  the  difference  between  the  college  and  the 
university  was  not  so  marked  as  it  is  now.  They 
have  them  now,  for  there  are  fine  teachers  who  delib- 
eratelj^  prefer  the  smaller  field.  But  more  and  nioi-e 
eminent  teaching  qualities  are  in  demand  for  the 
larger  market,  and  teachers  are  few  who  do  not  covet 
the  larger  opportunitj*. 

The  university  resources  admit  of  a  wider  i-ange  of 
study  and  of  its  prosecution  under  better  conditions. 
In  the  smaller  college  there  are  departments  of 
science  wholly  untouclied,  and  other  departments  so 
inadefjuately  e([uipped  that  they  might  as  well  be  non- 
I'xistent.  One  American  man  of  letters,  writing  of  a 
classmate,  says  that  though  he  was  one  of  the  ablest 
men  in  tlie  school  wliere  botli  were  trained,  he  made  no 
record  simply  because  he  had  no  outlet.  The  course 
of  study  provided  nothing  upon  which  his  genius 
could  expend  itself.  This,  too,  was  in  a  college  which 
has  since  become  one  of  our  leading  universities.  Libra- 
ries and  laboratories  are  necessary  tools  for  the  prose- 
cution of  work  imder  the  most  favorable  conditions. 
But  these  are  achieved  only  by  large  expenditure  of 
money,  which  is  not  at  the  command  of  the  smaller 
college. 

The  faculty  and  equijiment  of  the  university  attract 
the  best  students.  Given  a  student  with  scholarly 
enthusiasm,  and,  even  if  he  has  finislied  a  course  at 
the  smaller  college,  he  will  find  bis  way  to  the  uni- 
versity to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunities  not  to  be 
found  in  tlie  former  institution.  Tliis  association 
with  the  highest  order  of  talent,  l)rought  to  its  best 
by  an  enthusiasm  for  study  and  wealth  of  oppor- 
tunity, every  scholar  recognizes  as  among  the  most 
potent  influences  of  the  educational  life.  "  The  good 
of  a  college,"  says  one  of  our  most  delightful  essayists, 
"  is  to  be  had  from  the  fellows  who  are  there  and 
your  associations  with  them."  In  class-room,  in  the 
debating  society,  in  the  literary  club,  in  the  closer 
intimacies  of  social  life,  "  the  fellows  "  have  about  as 
much  moulding  power  as  all  tlic  other  infiuences  com- 
bined. 

Among  minor  but  appreciable  advantages  are  those 
arising  from  association  witli  a  distinguished  body  of 
alumni,  which  is  perhaps  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the 
university ;  also,  from  possessing  the  diplonui  of  a 
school  \vhos(^  name  is  a  guarantee  not  only  of  liberal 
but  <>l'  thorough  and  sound  s(;holarship.  The  most 
eminent  scholars  of  the  Old  World  are  particular  to 
l)lace  the  name  of  the  university  with  the  degree 
wliich  llicy  have  obtained,  and    the  coveted  Oxon..  or 


Cantab.,  are  passports  immediately  recognized  and 
honored  to  respect  and  confidence  in  the  world  of 
science  and  letters. 

These  claims  for  the  university  are  so  obvious  that 
it  seems  almost  like  wiUfully  consuming  space  to 
make  them.  A  more  impor4;ant  word  may  be  allowed 
in  closing.  The  college  and  the  university  are  alike 
o[)portunities.  Only  that,  and  nothing  more.  The 
best  they  can  do  for  a  student  is  to  give  him  a  chance 
to  make  the  most  of  himself;  he  himself  is  tlio  deter- 
mining factor.  Whatever  the  opportunity,  it  will  be 
found  tliat  all  higher  education  is  self-education,  and 
that  one  is  enriched  only  in  proportion  as  he  appro- 
priates and  assimilates  for  himself  what  the  school 
offers.  Nevertheless  even  the  most  indift'erent  and 
indolent  student  cannot  take  the  university  course 
without  contracting  some  nol>ler  aims  and  qualities. 
And  he  is  the  best  representative  of  the  university 
idea  who  makes  its  splendid  advantages  all  contribute 
to  the  development  of  tlie  highest  nianliood.  For 
there  is  no  dispute  that,  as  Sir  Philip  Sidnej'  says, 
"  The  ending  end  of  all  earthly  learning  is  virtuous 
a(;tioii. ' ' — Epworth  Herald. 

AN    IDEAL   CHAIR    OF    BOTANY. 

The  necessity  for  a  university,  with  its  lines  of 
special  work,  is  seen  in  the  following  from  the  pen  of 
Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell : 

"The  ideal  chair  or  department  of  botany,  therefore, 
should  comprise,  in  material  equipraent,laboratorie8,  botanic 
gardens,  green  houses,  orchards,  vegetable  and  ornamental 
gardens,  all  of  which  should  be  maintained  for  purposes  of 
active  investigation  rather  than  as  mere  collections;  and  I  am 
sure  that  no  department  of  botany  can  accomplish  the 
results  of  which  the  science  is  capable  until  such  breadth  of 
equipment  is  secured.  I  am  aware  tliat  there  are  difficulties 
in  such  a  comprehensive  field,  but  the  only  serious  one  is 
the  lack  of  men.  Botanists,  as  a  rule,  care  little  for  gardens 
and  cultivated  plants,  and  horticulturists  are  too  apt  to 
undervalue  the  impoi'tance  of  scientific  training  and  investi- 
gation ;  but  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  men  shall 
appear  with  sufficient  scientific  and  practical  training  to 
appreciate  the  needs  of  the  whole  science  and  with  enough 
executive  ability  to  manage  its  many  interests.  Such  men 
are  no  doubt  teaching  in  some  of  our  colleges  to-day,  were 
the  opportunity  open  to  them.  One  cannot  be  a  specialist 
in  all  or  even  several  of  the  many  subjects  comprised  in  this 
ideal,  but  he  may  possess  the  genius  to  encoui*age  and  direct 
the  work  of  other  specialists.  The  first  need  is  the  oppor- 
tunity, for  there  is  not  yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  an  ideal  chair  of 
botany  in  existence,  where  the  science  can  be  actively  studied 
in  its  fullest  possibilities  and  then  be  presented  to  the 
student  and  the  world." 

The  ease  with  whieli  all  t  his  could  be  dtme  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  is  proof  positive  of  tlu'  wisdom  of  locat- 
ing the  American  Ihiiversily  at  Washington,  wliere 
everjthing  necessary  is  provided  by  the  Government 
except  the  man.  We  will  contract  to  find  the  man  if 
the  Church  will  respond  to  oui-  appeal  for  two  million. 
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THE  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OF  AMERICA. 

Tlicsiti'dl'tlic  ("iitliolic  liiivcisity  is  ;i  (|ii;i(li-;>iigular 
piece  of  land  oljihout  sixty  acres  in  extent,  located  on 
a  line  running  a  little  east  of  north  about  two  and 
one-half  miles  from  the  Capitol.  It  lies  directly  east 
of  and  adjacent  to  the  grounds  of  the  Soldiers'  Home, 
and  has  a  coiiinianding  view  over  the  surrounding 
country.  Its  surface  is  heantit'nlly  diversified  l)y 
I'ndulaling  swells  and  ridges,  whicih  art^  here  and 
tiicrc  adorned  with  rows  and  groups  of  trees  and 
slirul)s.  Access  to  it  maybe  had  either  by  the  elec- 
tric cars  of  the  Kekington  line  or  by  the  Metropolitan 
P.ianch  of  the  1'..  &  ().  Railroad. 

OKKilN. 

The  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  recognized 
that  the  great  need  of  the  hour  was  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  the  facilities  for  Catholic  education  in 
the  Vnited  States. 

It  observed,  also,  that  the  Catholic  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  country  did  not,  as  a  class,  offer  to 
its  citizens  as  excellent  opportunities  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  higher  collegiate  studies  as  could  be  found  in 
the  non-Catholic  institutions,  and  that  little  system- 
atic i)rovision  existed  in  the  United  States  for  the 
post-graduate  work  characteristic  of  a  true  university. 
It  was  decided  to  found,  at  the  earliest  practical 
moment,  an  institution  which  would  be  a  lionie  of  the 
most  profound  and  Catholic  learning. 

When  it  was  mad(^  possible,  through  the  generosity 
of  Miss  Mary  (Jwendolen  Caldwell  to  enter  upon  the 
execution  of  this  colossal  jJan,  it  was  decided,  after  a 
careful  considtu-ation  of  the  claims  of  various  cities  in 
different  parts  of  the  ctmntry,  that  no  more  ajipropri- 
ate  place  could  be  found  for  the  great  National  Uni- 
versity than  the  Capital  City  itself,  the  v<'ry  center  of 
the  naticm's  life.  .V  consideraticm  not  to  be  over-looked 
was  the  extraordinary  and  unique  advantages  offered  to 
the  students  by  the  libraries  and  scientific  collections 
of  the  United  States  (iovernment  at  \\'ashington,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  public  libraries  at  Haltimore,  which 
are  comparatively  easy  of  access. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America,  wiiich  was  de- 
creed by  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore, 
December  (Ith,  1SS4,  and  solemidy  approved  by  the 
Pope,  Leo  XIII,  on  Easter  Sun<lay.  April  iotli,  IS.ST, 
was  legally  incorporated  in  tlic  l)istri(t  of  ('oluni- 
bia  on  April  21st  of  the  latter  year.  The  Right 
Rev.  .Iiihn  J.  Keane.  bishop  of  Richmond,  \'a..  had 
already  been  appointed  by  the  Anu-rican  hierarchy  to 
tlie  rectorship  of  the  University,  in  the  spring  of  1S,S6. 
and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  went  to  Europe  w  ith  Arch- 
bishop Irefaml  and  received  the  ratification  of  his 
appointment  from  the  Pope.  In  August,  IS.SS.  Dr. 
Keane  was  translated  from  Richmond  to  the  titular 
see  of  .\jasso.     On  the   l-'Uh    of  November,  ISiSil,  the 


opening  (if  the  Universify  took  |)1ace  with  great 
solemnity  in  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the 
Unit(>d  States,  the  bishops  and  archbishops  of  .America, 
and  a  large  numberof  civil  and  ecclesiasticial  dignitaries 
of  every  rank,  together  with  many  college  presidents 
and  educationalists,  without  regard  to  religion,  from 
various  parts  of  tli<"  United  States,  and  a  vast  concourse 
of  people. 

The  divinity  faculty,  which  lias  begun  its  work,  is 
the  only  one  thus  far  established,  but  the  faculty  of 
philosophy  and  letters  is  now  being  organized,  and 
will  enter  upon  its  functions  as  soon  as  the  Hall  of  Phi- 
losophy is  complete,  which  will  be  in  the  fall  of  1S94. 

-As  soon  as  possible  thereafter  other  faculties  will 
be  added.  It  is  hoped  to  equip  all  departments  so 
thoroughly  as  to  off'er  to  the  graduate  student  every 
facility,  whatever  be  his  chosen  specialty,  which  he 
could  find  at  the  best  universities  of  Europe. 

DIVINITY  HALL. 

Mr.  ¥,.  V.  Baldwin  was  the  architect  of  the  divinity 
building,  the  corner  stone  of  which  was  laid  with 
impressive  ceremonies  by  Cardinal  Gibbons  on  May 
24th,  1S8S.  The  building  is  of  the  modern  Roman- 
esque style,  and  has  an  imposing,  massive  appearance. 
The  middle  structure.  5(1x70  feet,  has  two  wings,  each 
105x45  feet,  making  the  whole  front  2()()  feet  in  addi- 
tioti  to  two  return  wings,  each  46x45  feet,  with  a  hai'k 
building  to  one  wing  and  a  chapel  in  the  rear  of  the 
middle  building,  (hie  wing  still  remains  unfinished 
and  will  be  completed  by  the  addition  of  a  return  wing, 
constituting  a  line  southern  facade  with  a  s(|uare  cen- 
tral tower. 

The  central  portion,  finished  plainly  with  a  gable, 
is  five  stones  high  :  the  rest  of  the  building  is  finir 
stories  high.  The  material  used  is  (ieorgetown  blue 
gneiss  rock,  which  is  laitl  in  broken  range  face  work. 
There  is  a  little  carving  here  and  there,  but  the  design 
is  essentially  ])lain  and  thecarve<l  work  relieves  rather 
than  enriches. 

At  the  main  entrance,  w  hicli  is  at  the  i-entcr  of  the 
front,  there  is  a  stone  p()r<'li.  and  aliove  is  a  i-ecess  in 
the  wall,  in  which  there  will  he  pla<ed  a  marble  statue 
of  the  Savior,  executed  in  Mnni<li.  A  marble  slab  is 
set  in  the  ]>edinient  ol'  the  |i(irch  with  an  inscription 
ill  Latin  c(ininicniorati\-e  of  the  generosity  of  Miss 
Caldwell,  whose  gift  of  $.'i()(l,00()  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  university's  fun<l.  Tin-  linials  of  the  jiinnacle 
in  the  center  building  and  wings  are  ornamented  with 
six  ideal  figures  in  alto  relievo.  rcpr<>.seiiting  philoso- 
phers. The  Roniaiies<iue  aiclies  oxer  the  windows 
are  ornamented  with  similar  though  smallei-  figures. 
The  woodwork  of  the  main  entrance  hall  and  approach 
to  the  chapel  is  of  oak,  and  some  fine  carving  has  been 
introduced.  The  grand  stair-case  is  likewise  of  oak 
and  the  newel  posts  solid  and  substantial.     The  two 
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parlors  on  each  side  of  the  main  entrance  hall  are  fin- 
ishcid  in  oak,  with  wainseotins  of  the  same  material, 
and  handsome  oak  mantels  with  fiaming-in  slabs  of 
highly  polished  marble  instead  of  tiling. 

From  the  main  entrance  a  large  hall  extends  back 
to  the  landing  of  the  gi-and  stair-case.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  chapel  entrance  stands  a  statue  of  the 
Mother  of  Jesus,  which  was  executed  in  Munich. 
This  statue  was  the  gift  of  Madame  de  la  Eue,  of 
Paris.  The  chapel  extends  back  from  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  building  for  80  feet,  and  is  a  handsome 
piece  of  architecture.  There  is  a  grand  altar  at  the 
east  end  and  several  smaller  ones  on  the  north  and 
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south  sides.  On  the  west  end  is  the  choir  gallery,  in 
which  is  an  excellent  church  organ  donated  by  Mrs. 
Chas.  F.  Barbour  of  this  city.  The  ceiUng  will  be  or- 
namented with  stucco  work,  and  the  walls  of  the  side 
chapels  with  mural  paintings.  This  chapel  has  a 
seating  capcity  of  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Adjoining  the  j^arlor  on  the  south  are  class  rooms 
and  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  building  is  a  public 
lecture  hall  which  will  seat  about  three  hundred  people. 
In  the  return  wing  on  the  north  are  the  dining  rooms, 
pantries  and  kitchens.     The  dining  rooms  and  recrea- 


tion halls  for  the  professors  are  in  the  second  story  of 
the  north  wing.  The  fifth  fioor  contains  one  of  the 
handsomest  rooms  in  the  building,  and  is  used  for  the 
recreation  room  of  the  students,  containing  billiard 
and  gymnastii^  appliances. 

The  central  portion  is  furnished  with  a  grand  double 
stair-case  and  two  smaller  flights  of  stairs  in  the  wings 
are  built  around  the  brick  shaft  that  incloses  the  eleva- 
tor and  ventilating  flues.  The  floors  are  made  of  North 
Carolina  pine  and  are  filled  with  plaster  that  not  only 
deadens  all  sound  but  is  fire  proof.  The  walls  are 
lined  with  terra-cotta  and  wire  lathing  is  used  instead 
of  wood.  There  are  no  wooden  partitions  in  the  build- 
ing, and  the  whole  house  is  practically  fire-proof. 
Steam  is  used  in  heating  the  building,  and  a  sj'stem 
of  pneumatic  clocks  furnish  the  time.  In  1891  a  small 
observatory  was  erected  north  of  Divinity  Hall. 

HALL  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  hall  of  philosophy  is  being  built  a  short  dis- 
tance southeast  of  the  divinity  building  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  latter.  It  faces  south  and  is  in  the  rear 
of  the  site  selected  for  the  University  Church,  which 
will  face  west.  It  will  be  250  feet  wide  and  will  be  divi- 
ded into  a  center  building  and  two  wings.  The  ceil- 
ing of  the  basement  will  be  twelve  feet  high.  The 
first,  second  and  third  floors  wiU  have  a  height  of  18 
feet  and  the  fourth  floor  will  have  a  height  of  16  feet. 
Port  Davenport  granite  has  been  selected  for  the 
basement  and  the  walls  above  will  be  of  Potomac  rock. 
The  roof  is  to  be  covered  with  slate.  The  main  en- 
trance is  to  be  of  massive  granite  and  will  lead  to  a 
large  vestibule.  , 

The  rector's  and  secretaries'  offices  will  l)e  x>hiced  in 
the  first  iloor  of  the  center.  The  second  floor  of  the 
center  will  be  used  for  an  assembly  hall  G4x44  feet. 
It  will  seat  400  people.     In  the  east  wing  there  will 
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be  the  vivisection  laboratories,  locture  ball,  professors' 
rooms,  sectional  laboratories,  zoological  and  botanical 
museums  and  laboratories  for  histological  research- 
In  the  future  a  residence  will  be  built  for  the  rector, 
in  which  will  be  placed  all  the  executive  offices. 

The  facultj-  for  the  department  of  philosophj-  will 
be  mainly  American,  drawn  from  the  great  northern 
colleges.  Students  will  be  admitted  who  have  taken 
the  degree  of  baccalaureate,  or  who  have  passed  an 
examination  at  the  University.  As  the  Universitj'  is 
to  (1(1  no  collegiate  work,  there  can  be  no  conflict  or 
rivalry  between  it  and  any  other  institution. 

Professional  cducati(m  is  properly  the  exclusive 
work  of  the  University,  but  its  imperative  necessity  is 
so  evident  that  while  no  fully  equipped  faculty 
of  i^hilosophy  and  letters  has  thus  far  existed  cm 
American  soil,  schools  of  law,  medicine  and  other 
sciences  have  grown  up  all  over  the  country.  But 
these  sftbools,  as  a  result  partly  of  the  fac^t  that  a 
pi-eliminary  college  course  has  not  been  insisted  upon, 
partly  of  the  lack  of  thoroughness  in  their  professional . 
teaching,  and  ))artly  of  the  shortness  of  their  courses, 
have  standards  far  below  that  of  similar  institutions 
abroad.  From  this  consideration  arises  the  importance 
of  post-graduate  professional  studies,  to  which  the 
Catholic  University  of  America  is  to  give  special  atten- 
tion. 

GIFTS  TO  THE  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY 

have  been  as  follows  : 

Miss  Mary  Gwendolen  Caldwell,  Newport,  R.  I., 
for  Divinity  Hall,  for  the  Shakespeare  Cald- 
well Chair  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  and  the 
Elizabeth  Breckenridge  Caldwell  Chair  of 
Philosophy  |300,000.00 

Miss  EUzabeth  Caldwell,  for  Chapel  of  Divinity 
HaU 50,000.00 

Rev.  James  McMahon,  for  Hall  of  Philosophy 

(estimated) 400,000.00 

Mr.  Patrick  Quinn,  Philadelphia,  for  the  Quinn 
Chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History 55,000.00 

The  Misses  Andrews,  Baltimore,  for  the  Andrews 
Chair  of  Scriptural  Archseology   50,000.00 

The  Misses  Drexel,  Philadelphia,  for  the  Francis 
A.  Drexel  Chair  of  Moral  Theology 50,000.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Kelly,  New  York,  fbr  the 
Eugene  Kelly  Chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 
and  for  the  Margaret  Hughes  Kelly  Chair 
of  Holy  Scripture 100,000.00 

Hon.  M.  P.  O'Connor,  San  Jos^,  Cal.,  for  the 
O'Connor  Chair  of  Canon  Law  50,000.00 

Mr.  Sylvester  Johnston,  St.  Louis 15,000.00 

Messre.  Benziger  Brothers,  New  York,  for  a 
scholarship 5,000.00 

Mr.  Leopold  Hiiffer  and  family,  Paris 8,000.00 

Mr.  E.  C.  Loubat,  New  York 5,000.00 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Waggaman,  Washington 5,000.00 

Count  Joseph  Loubat,  New  York,  for  a  scholar- 
ship           5,000.00 

Mr.  Michael  Jenkins,  Baltimore,  for  a  scholar- 
ship  ■ 5,000.00 

Miss  Emily  Harper  (deceased)  Baltimore,  for  a 
scholarship 5,000.00 

Total  benefactions  to  present $1,108,000.00 


THE  OFFICERS  AND  FACIILTY 

as  now  constituted  are  : 

Chancellor— Cardinal  Gibbons,  Archbishop  of  Balti- 
more. 

Board  op  Directors— Cardinal  Gibbons,  the  archbishops 
of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  St.  Paul,  the  bishops 
of  Cleveland,  Covington,  Detroit,  Peoria  and  Sioux  Falls, 
and  the  coadjutor  of  Santa  Fe, ;  the  Rector  of  the  University; 
Rev.  J.  M.  Farley,  V.  G.;  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Lee;  Eugene 
Kelly,  Esq.  ;  Michael  Jenkins,  Esq.  ;  and  Thomas  E.  Wagga- 
man, Esq. 

Rector— Bishop  John  J.  Keane,  D.  D. 

Vice-Rector— Rev.  Philip  J.  Garrigan,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D. 

Faculty— Rev.  Thomsis  Bouquillon,  D.  D.,  Dean,  Professor 
of  Moral  Theology.  Rev.  Monsignor  Schroeder,  D.  D., 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology.  Rev.  Joseph 
Pohle,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Vice-Dean,  Professor  of  Apologetics. 
Rev.  Henry  Hyvernat,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Lan- 
guages and  Archaeology.  Rev.  Thomas  O'Gorman,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  Rev.  Charles  Grannan, 
D.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Scripture.  Rev.  Thomas  J. 
Shahan,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  Rev. 
Edward  A.  Pace,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 
Rev.  Sebastian  G.  Messmer,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  Professor  of 
Canon  Law  1889-'92,  now  Bishop  of  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Lecturers — Bishop  J.  J.  Keane,  D.  D.,  Lecturer  in 
Homiletics.  Rev.  J.  B.  Hogan,  D.  D.,  Lecturer  in  As- 
cetic Theology.  Prof.  Charles  WaiTcn  Stoddard,  Lecturer 
in  English  Literature. 

President  of  Divinity  College — Rev.  J.  B.  Hogan, 
S.  S.,  D.  D. 

Librarian  and  Asslstant  of  the  President — Rev.  A. 
Orban,  S.  S.,  D.  D. 

Director  op  the  Observatory— Rev.  George  M.  Searle, 
C.S.  P. 

A    PROTESTANT    MOVEMENT. 

The  plan  which  has  been  long  maturing  in  the  active 
and  resoiu-ceful  brain  of  Bishop  Hurst  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal- Church  for  a  National  University  at  Washington 
is  at  length  confided  in  part  to  the  public.  Bishop  Hurst 
has  set  about  raising  an  endowment  and  building  fund  of 
110,000,000,  chiefly  among  the  people  of  his  own  denomina- 
tion. He  is  to  have  the  co-operation  of  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan, 
who  will  raise  |1, 000,000  or  more  among  the  Methodist 
women.  The  institution  is  to  be  for  post-graduate  students, 
and  Washington  is  chosen  as  the  place  in  order  to  make 
available  the  priceless  government  museums  and  libraries 
at  the  Capital.  We  give  good  wishes  and  congratulations 
to  the  bishop,  his  colleagues  and  their  enterprise.  There 
are  some  post-graduate  schools  in  America  alreadj-,  but 
there  is  room  for  more.  Not  to  mention  the  post-graduate 
departments  of  the  regular  universities,  one  of  them  is  at 
Baltimore,  near  Washington,  the  Johns  Hopkins LTniversity; 
another  is  at  the  National  Capital  itself,  the  Roman  Catholic 
University.  The  establishment  of  a  new  institution  in  so 
close  vicinity  will  but  strengthen  the  other  two.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  prophesy  that  they  will  work  in  harmony  for  the 
good  of  each  other  and  of  knowledge,  enlightenment,  re- 
ligion and  patriotism.  The  more  post-graduate  schools  the 
better.  The  time  must  surely  come  when  our  college  boys 
need  no  longer  go  to  Germany  to  pursue  special  studies  in 
their  chosen  lines  of  work.  We  must  have  our  own  univer- 
sities-first-rate in  equipment  and  standard.-  C/iica<;o  Post. 
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Cotttrtbuttoiis. 


A    LETTER    FROM     DR.    MULLER. 
Dkar  Dk.  (Ii{AY  :   I  kcikI  tlic  following  reasons  lor  f'oniul- 
hig  the  Amorioaii  ITnivcrsity  : 

1.  The  plan  of  endowment  and  study  is  progTessiv(!  and 
Amei-lcan.  The  work  of  the  University  will  not  begin  until 
it  is  fully  equipped  for  success. 

2.  n^he  location  and  design  are  in  harmony  with  the 
growth  of  the  nation  and  the  latest  developments  of  educa- 
tional work.  The  one  is  seen  in  the  increasing  beauty  of 
the  Capital,  the  other  in  the  newer  views  of  educational 
methods. 

3.  It  meets  the  need  of  the  Republic  for  a  distinctively 
American  University — representative,  truly  catholic,  emi- 
nently Christian. 

4.  It  meets  the  need  of  Methodism,  furnishing  a  culmina- 
tion in  her  educational  system  without  interference  of  any 
antecedent  part.  The  broad-minded  opinion  of  the  best 
minds  in  Methodism,  foreign  and  native,  confirm  this  state- 
ment. 

5.  It  should  command  and  receive  the  practical  sympathy 
and  generous  support  of  all  intelligent  Christian  men  and 
women  who  can  appreciate  the  benefits  such  a  university 
will  give  the  nation  and  church. 

6.  A  grateful  recognition  of  the  blessings  the  discovery  of 
America  has  brought  to  the  country,  and  a  baptism  of  pa- 
triotism and  enthusiasm  upon  the  millions  in  the  Methodist 
Church. 

October  16th  ought  to  bring  two  million  dollars  from  their 
hands  to  the  treasury  of  the  University,  and  a  shout  of  vic- 
tory ft-om  their  hearts.    To  secure  both  results,  "  Here  am  I." 

"A  TREE  KNOWTSr  BY   ITS"    SHOOTS. 

No  quadrennium  in  the  history  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  bears  more  signal  marks  of  her  vigor  than  the  one 
which  closed  in  May.  The  new  oflf-shoots  from  the  parent 
stem  are  remarkable  if  we  consider  them  in  their  present 
and  prospective  character.  The  steady  numerical  increase 
of  the  membership,  the  stately  march  of  her  missionaries 
into  new  territory  and  the  royal  response  of  the  church  to 
the  enlarged  demands  for  money  to  support  her  missions, 
and  the  full  tide  of  evangelical  and  benevolent  spirit  that 
has  continued  to  flow  through  all  her  varied  agencies  for 
carrying  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  these  alone  would 
indicate  a  healthful  and  progressive  life.  But  besides  these 
tokens  of  strength  we  hail  as  additional  proofs  of  her  provi- 
dential guidance  and  future  usefulness  :  First,  the  institu- 
tion, organization,  and  initial  success  of  the  deaconess 
work ;  second,  the  origination  and  marvelous  development 
of  the  Epworth  League,  with  its  almost  unlimited  possi- 
bilities for  the  spiritual  training  of  our  youth  and  the  conse- 
quent strengthening  of  the  entire  communion  when  youth- 
ful vigor  shall  have  grown  into  robust  maturity  ;  and, 
third,  the  birth  of  the  American  University. 

To  these  latest-born  children  of  the  church — a  trio  of 
beautiful  young  life— the  kindest,  truest,  and  tenderest 
treatment  is  due.  They  all  bear  in  their  faces  the  spiritual 
lineaments  of  the  mother  who  bore  them,  and  they  will  each 
receive  her  prayerful  blessing,  her  wealth  of  affection,  and 
her  generous  provision  for  an  assured  future. 

The  first  in  this  trinity  of  "Applied  Methodism,"  the 
Deaconess  movement,  will  become  more  and  more  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  church  in  her  warm  and  practical  sympathy 
with  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  prisoner,  the  unfortunate,  the 
ignorant,  the   oppressed,  and   the   mourning   ones.     The 


second,  the  ICpworth  League,  will  find  its  legitimate  and 
well-chosen  mission  in  voicing  to  the  hosts  of  our  young 
people  the  hearty  welcome  of  our  church  to  all  the  spiritual, 
intellectual,  and  social  activities  involved  in  the  Epworth 
"wheel."  The  third,  and  youngest  of  the  group.  The 
American  University,  is  the  organic  embodiment  of  a  long- 
cherished  purpose  to  provide  on  an  ample  scale,  in  a  cen- 
tral location,  on  a  just  and  true  basis,  and  with  Christian 
and  evangelical  environments,  facilities  for  the  highest 
education  of  the  most  advanced  students  in  America  or 
from  abroad  in  professional  life,  in  special  and  original  re- 
search . 

ITS  FIELD 

of  operation  is  a  large  and  inviting  one,  and  grows  larger 
and  more  inviting  with  every  passing  year.  From  the 
forty  thousand  students  in  Methodist  Episcopal  schools 
alone,  and  especially  from  the  six  thousand  students  in  our 
institutions  of  collegiate  rank,  comes  every  year  a  large 
band  of  our  brightest  and  most  cultured  young  men  and 
women  as  graduates,  seeking  the  best  helps  for  their 
chosen  lines  of  life.  A  few  of  this  number  tarry  for  a  year 
or  two  at  the  schools  where  they  have  taken  their  first  de- 
grees and  receive  sympathetic  and  helpful  assistance  in 
post-graduate  work  from  professors  and  instructors  who 
are  able  and  willing  to  take  them  to  the  higher  sources  of 
learning,  but  who  are  already  burdened  with  the  task  of 
caring  for  the  larger  number  in  the  collegiate  courses,  and 
who  cannot  with  justice  to  their  own  health  and  the  demands 
of  their  regular  work  give  the  time  nor  the  enthusiastic 
energy  required  in  the  highest  forms  of  study  in  special 
lines  of  inquiry.  The  larger  number  of  our  graduates  who 
desire  and  seek  a  few  years  of  special  preparation  for  their 
career  in  life  go  either  to  some  other  American  or  more 
likely  a  European  university  to  seek  the  instruction  and 
facilities  they  need.  And  they  find  them  ;  but  under  cir- 
cumstances which  often  militate  against  social  comfort  and 
taste,  against  moral  principle,  and  even  against  Christian 
character  and  faith. 

The  trend  in  American  and  in  all  education  sets  power- 
fully toward  the  higher  learning.  Unless  the  church  shall 
make  provision  in  some  more  adequate  measure  for  the 
highest  needs  of  her  students,  she  is  in  danger  of  entering 
upon  the  twentieth  century  with  the  limp  and  gait  of  a 
cripple,  not  maimed  in  foot,  but  dim  of  eye  and  paralyzed 
in  nerve. 

Protestantism,  and  Methodism  as  the  most  vital  and  pro- 
lific branch  of  the  Protestant  family,  are  commissioned  of 
Heaven  to  give  such  institutions  to  the  world  as  beacon- 
lights  to  those  who  sail  the  seas  of  thought  and  philosophy, 
and  to  keep  them  from  the  fatal  rocks  of  error  and  reefs  of 
doubt.  This  commission  has  thus  far  been  fulfilled.  With 
the  increasing  pace  of  progress  in  science  and  education  the 
church  must  and  will  keep  step — nay,  more,  she  must  pre- 
pare to  be  able  and  worthy  to  lead  in  this  march  of  the 
human  mind.  She  can  take  no  wiser  path  than  to  build 
strong,  broad  and  deep  during  this  decade  the  foundations 
of  the  American  LTniversity  at  the  National  Capital. 

A.O. 

THE  UNIVEESITY  THE  DEFENDER  OP  THE  FAITH. 

BY    BISHOP    V.    H.    FOWLER. 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  on  account  of  his  assumption  of 
royal  prerogative,  was  beheaded  by  England's  king.  Years 
afterward,  simple  people  were  found  in  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  island  w'ho  carried  their  right  hand  carefully  wrapped, 
and  refused  to  use  it  in  any  of  the  common  occupations  or 
salutations  of  life,  saying,  "Oh,  no,  I  cannot  put  that  hand 
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to  I'ommon  uses.  It  has  grasped  the  liand  of  King  Mon- 
mouth." So,  to-day,  I  seem  to  myself  like  one  of  these 
simple  folk  from  the  remotest  frontiers  of  the  church,  who 
years  ago  grasped  the  royal  hand  of  the  university,  and 
since  have  felt  that  most  other  things  were  common  and 
unclean.  The  university  rises  before  me,  a  royal  figure, 
and  I  am  loath  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  scepter  and  the 
crown.  My  subject  brings  us  f;vce  to  face  with  all  the  great 
interests  of  the  race.  Pood  and  shelter  are  prized  by  our 
animal  nature,  in  common  with  the  other  animals  beneath 
us,  but  culture  and  worship  link  us  fast  to  shining  ranks 
that  reach  above  us,  up  to  the  eternal  throne.  The  relation 
of  the  university  to  our  faith  involves  every  great  question 
for  which  heroic  souls  have  dared  to  die. 

Such  is  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  .unregenerate 
mind  that  we  must  struggle  either  with  superstition  or  with 
doubt.  Sunk  in  ignorance  and  sluggishness,  we  are  cer- 
tain to  deform  our  characters  by  our  deformed  conceptions 
of  God.  Awakened  and  thrown  out  into  the  universe  to 
solve  its  vast  problems,  we  stagger  into  doubt.  We  are 
compelled  to  choose  between  these  oppressive  alternatives. 
In  this  age,  in  this  nation,  in  this  church,  we  are  practically 
shut  up  to  meeting  and  mastering  our  doubts.  The  igno- 
rance that  fosters  superstition  is  in  too  narrow  a  field,  and 
too  certainly  fenced  off  from  the  range  of  our  permanent 
labors  to  make  our  perils  serious  in  that  direction. 

NEW  AGE  WITH  NEW   DUTIES. 

We  are  entered  into  a  new  age  in  intellectual  activity,  and 
have  new  duties.  There  never  were  before  so  many  heads  at 
work  in  any  nation  as  in  this  American  nation.  Reading, 
thinking,  planning,  speculating  on  all  subjects,  investigat- 
ing, questioning  are  the  common  occupations  of  the  great 
majority.  Think  of  the  printed  pages  that  would  carpet 
every  street  and  liighway  in  all  our  cities  every  month  in 
the  year.  Count  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  libraries, 
public  and  private,  with  literally  tens  of  millions  of  volumes 
within  hand-reach  of  our  great  people.  Enumerate  the 
common  schools  that  stand  Uke  endless  armies  of  veterans 
around  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet.  Passing  up  and 
down  these  long  lines  you  can  see  the  high  schools,  and 
academies,  and  seminaries,  and  colleges,  the  line  officers 
who  dress  up  and  direct  and  inspire  these  vast  hosts,  while 
here  and  there,  on  the  summits  of  society,  stand  the  great 
commanders,  the  universities,  who  plan  the  campaigns  and 
issue  the  orders  for  moving  upward  and  forward. 

ARMY  OF  TEACHERS. 

It  is  diflicult  to  adequately  apprehend  the  United  States 
school  census.  Let  your  mind  take  in,  of  this  vast  elevating 
system,  the  single  item  of  teachers,  353,797,  trained,  quali- 
fied men  and  women  who  have  passed  examinations  more 
or  less  thorough  in  quite  a  \vide  range  of  preparatory  work. 
Neither  Rome,  nor  Greece,  nor  Egypt,  in  all  the  glory  of 
their  wisdom,  could  furnish  a  single  sage  or  philosopher 
who  could  pass  the  simplest  examination  to  which  these 
teachers  have  been  subjected.  What  a  host,  353,797  !  More 
than  ten  times  as  many  as  there  were  citizens  of  Athens  when 
she  ruled  Greece  and  dictated  law  to  mankind.  Must  they 
not  be  enrolled  among  the  ruling  forces  of  the  country? 
More  than  thirty  times  the  number  of  the  immortal  legion 
that  under  Xenophon  cut  its  way  through  a  continent  of 
barbarians.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  them  to  help  mightily 
in  cutting  a  way  through  the  continents  of  ignorance  that 
are  drifted  to  our  shores?  More  than  twelve  times  as 
many  as  there  were  soldiers  in  the  army  of  Hannibal  when 
he  slid  down  the  sides  of  the  Alps  into  the  plains  of  Italy, 
and  made  Rome  shiver  with  mortal  fear.    May  we  not  con- 


fidently hojje  that  this  host  of  teachers  will  make  Rome 
shiver  again  ?  More  than  fifty  times  as  many  as  there  were 
soldiers  that  followed  C:esar  over  the  Rubicon  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  world.  Surely  these  trained  legions  must  be 
counted  in  the  rugged  business  of  widening  and  strengthen- 
ing the  empire  of  thought  and  in  subduing  the  world. 

Now  turn  with  me  from  this  vast,  brilliant,  resistless 
force,  and  run  your  thoughts  along  the  endless  lines  of  en- 
rolled pupils  in  the  schools  of  the  Republic— there  they  are  : 
12,382,080.  This  is  only  a  formula;  no  finite  mind  can  meas- 
lu-e  it.  Four  times  as  many  as  there  were  inhabitants  in 
the  tliirteen  colonies  when  our  fathers  won  liberty  for  man- 
kind on  the  fields  from  Lexington  to  Yorktown.  Twice  as 
many  as  all  the  great  armies  of  the  fighting  nations  on 
earth  that  preserve  order  to-day.  Almost  as  many  as  there 
were  English-speaking  people  in  the  world  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  of  enlightenment.  Standing  in  this  pres- 
ence, nothing  is  impossible  for  liberty,  for  order,  for  civili- 
zation. 

MORE  IMPOSING  COMPANY. 

I  see  another  company,  not  so  vast,  but  more  imposing — 
the  colleges  and  institutions  for  higher  and  professional 
education— 890,  with  their  varied  equipments— 890  of  the 
mills  of  God,  that  often  seem  to  grind  slow  though  they 
grind  exceeding  small — operated,  worked  by  11,273  pro- 
fessors and  instructors,  learned  men  and  women,  who  bend 
their  energies  upon  138,902  students,  seeking  to  make  them 
meet  for  God's  use  in  building  a  nation  and  a  civilization. 
Such  mills,  such  millers,  such  a  grist,  culled  out  of  all  the  two 
and  one-fourth  billions  of  acres  under  our  flag — 2,292,086,547  ! 
Surely  we  must  have  much  flour  meet  for  the  Master's  table  ! 
We  must  see  to  it  that  it  is  made  fit  for  the  great  wedding 
feast  at  the  marriage  of  the  King's  Son. 

POWER   OF  THE   SUNBEAM. 

Who  can  calculate  the  elevating  power  of  all  these 
workers  ?  Look  at  that  slender  beam  of  light,  one  solitary 
ray  stealing  through  the  morning  gloom  and  touching  the 
heavy  bosom  of  the  earth  !  It  is  as  silent  as  the  foot- fall  of 
a  shadow.  It  is  so  feeble  that  a  floating  mote  can  almost 
resist  it  in  the  open  air.  Yet  it  comes  with  the  authority  of 
the  sun,  backed  by  the  power  of  the  universe  ;  and  see  what 
miracles  follow  its  touch,  what  voices  answer  its  call,  what 
anthems  ring  out  on  the  gleam  of  its  wand.  The  quivering 
pulse  of  life  at  its  touch  is  seen  in  the  dull  bosom  of  the 
clod.  All  the  great  forces  of  the  universe  swell  and  surge 
at  the  Inspiration  of  its  presence,  and  the  hard  grip  of 
winter  is  relaxed  ;  the  brooklets  leap  out  of  their  icy  beds ; 
the  forests  swing  out  of  their  coffins,  shedding  their  white 
shrouds  and  donning  the  festal  robes  of  bloom  and  beauty. 
Uncounted  millions  of  tons  of  water  are  lifted  up  in  the 
trunks  of  all  the  meadows  and  harvests  and  forests.  The 
whole  round  of  joyous  life  breaks  forth  in  song  and  shout 
all  the  world  over.  A  sunbeam  does  not  seem  worth  much 
attention,  yet  it  shows  itself  in  league  with  the  sun  and  all 
the  forces  of  the  universe.  So  with  these -higher  forces. 
They  do  not  seem  much.  Their  voice  is  drowned  in  the  din 
of  the  mart.  Their  value  is  obscured  by  the  gUtter  of  gold. 
Their  beauty  is  concealed  by  the  dust  of  the  hurrying  mul- 
titude. Their  arduous  greatness  is  forgotten  in  the  transi- 
tory glory  of  popular  idols,  yet  like  the  sunbeam  they  dem- 
onstrate their  celestial  birth  and  heirship. 

SPELLING-BOOK   AND  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

A  single  spelling  book  and  one  copy  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament dropped  into  a  land  will  lift  ofi"  millions  of  tons 
of  ignorance  and  superstition.  They  will  widen  the  streets 
of  every  city,ipile  up  the  palaces  of  trade  in  every  mart, 
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lift  the  roof  of  everj'  poor  man's  cottage  above  the  stars. 
They  drive  tlie  gods  and  demons  from  every  forest's 
depths  and  from  every  mountain's  soHtude.  They  take 
the  wrath  from  tlie  lightning,  and  putting  the  bit  in  his 
fiery  teeth  drive  him  in  a  wilMng  errandry.  They  re- 
claim every  acre  of  earth  and  every  yard  of  air  from 
the  domain  of  fear,  and  attach  them  to  the  peaceful 
patrimony  of  the  race.  With  such  a  host  of  industrious, 
resistless,  fearless  workers,  armed  with  telescope  and 
microscope,  with  spectroscope  and  retort,  lifting  the  earth 
up  and  pulling  the  stars  down,  quenching  the  literal  fires 
of  Gehenna,  and  storing  up  the  fires  of  the  sun,  holding 
great  nature  as  an  indulgent  mother,  stealing  her  secrets 
without  fear  of  reprimand,  and  lighting  their  way  into 
new  discoveries  with  the  burning  mummies  of  ancient 
gods — with  such  a  host  of  workers  turned  loose  in  our  door- 
yard  there  is  but  one  course  left  open  to  us  ;  that  is  to  con- 
tinue in  the  universal  search  for  truth  and  secure  our  share 
of  the  rewards,  do  our  part  of  the  work  and  receive  our 
part  of  the  wages.  Natm-e  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  She 
has  no  prejudices  against  saints.  She  oflfers  her  secrets  and 
her  rewards  to  all  ahke.  She  keeps  a  one-price  store. 
Whoever  puts  down  upon  her  counter  the  price  takes  the 
goods.  We  enter  an  open  mart  to  compete  in  the  business 
of  stamping  an  image  and  superscription  on  the  mind  of 
this  age.  This  mind  comes  into  the  mart  ready  to  be  im- 
pressed. Secular  ideas,  worldly  convictions,  will  have  the 
right  of  way  and  stamp  the  coming  generations  with  the 
attractive  impress  of  worldly  indifference  and  scientific 
skepticism,  unless  we  are  in  the  mart  equipped  with  scholar- 
ship, with  science,  with  breadth  of  views,  with  quietness  of 
soul,  with  winsomeness  of  character,  with  the  splendor  of 
heroism,  with  the  magnetism  of  sacrifice,  to  resist  every 
advance  of  skepticism  and  claim  the  soul  of  the  age  for  our 
God,  that  we  may  put  upon  it  the  image  and  superscription 
of  His  Son. 

[to    be   C'ONTINITED.] 

WHY  SHOULD    THE    METHODISTS    BUILD    THE 
AMEEIOAN   UNIVERSITY. 

BY  JOHN  E.  SEARLES,  JR. 

In  the  first  place,  because  of  its  representative  character. 
It  is  proposed  that  this  institution  shall  be  representative, 
not  only  of  the  highest  order  of  education,  but  also  of  the 
best  forms  of  Christian  thought  and  activity,  and  clearly 
expressing  the  faith  and  doctrines  which  are  the  staples  of 
the  Christian  religion.  By  whom  then  should  it  be  es- 
poused and  controlled,  if  not  by  that  church  which,  not  only 
in  point  of  numbers  and  influence,  occupies  the  front  rank, 
but  whose  doctrines  and  methods,  as  we  heard  the  other 
day  in  the  Episcopal  Address,  "  once  greatly  opposed,  have 
so  approved  themselves  to  our  sister  denominations  as  to 
be  extensively  embraced  and  practiced  by  them,  greatly  to 
their  advantage  in  religious  power  and  usefulness  "  ?  It  is, 
therefore,  fitting  beyond  question  that  to  the  representa^ 
tive  church  of  America  should  be  confided  the  building 
and  endowment  of  this  great  and  representative  Christian 
institution  of  learning.  Broad-minded  Christian  men  oi 
every  name  will  gladly  co-operate,  but  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Ohui'ch  they  look  for  leadership. 

THE  METHODIST  CHURCH  NEEDS  THIS  UNIVERSITY. 

Born  in  a  university,  the  greatest  of  its  day,  the  highest 
order  of  learning  and  cultui'e  was  utilized  for  the  founding 
of  this  great  chiu-ch,  and  because  of  that  culture  its  founda- 
tions were  laid  so  broad  and  deep  that  they  have  proved 
sufficient  for  the  superstructure  which  is  alike  the  wonder 


and  admiration  of  the  century.  But,  because  Methodists 
went  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  seeking  souls 
among  the  ilUterate  and  poor,  and,  for  the  work  of  the 
hour,  in  the  absence  of  l)ettcr  material,  utilized  aspreiichers 
men  whose  only  qualification  was  the  love  of  Christ  in  their 
hearts  and  a  burning  zeal  to  tell  to  others  the  story  of  their 
salvation,  there  came  to  be  prevalent  the  idea  that  little 
importance  was  attached  to  the  value  of  education  by  the 
Methodists  in  their  ministry  or  among  their  membership, 
notwithstanding  the  many  brilliant  exceptions  that  were 
admitted  to  exist  here  and  there. 

All  this  is  changed.  The  legitimate  fruit  of  Methodism 
has  appeared,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  gospel,  as  preached  by 
this  chiu-ch,  involves  the  uplift  of  all  its  members,  better 
homes,  higher  aspirations  and  an  ever-increasing  desire  for 
higher  educational  facilities,  so  that  the  records  of  our 
Board  of  Education  show  that  the  number  of  our  colleges 
and  universities  has  nearly  trebled  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  But  we  are  now,  as  I  believe,  on  the  eve  of  a  new 
movement  toward  higher  education,  which  will  be  a  great 
surprise  to  the  church,  and  that  largely  by  reason  of  certain 
new  factors  which  have  come  into  the  field  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  the  influence  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
felt. 

THE  EPWORTH  LEAGUE. 

Now,  sir,  let  us  add  to  this  the  influence  of  the  Epworth 
League,  for  if  the  league  shall  preserve,  even  in  a  modified 
degree,  the  literary  character  of  the  Oxford  League  from 
which  it  sprang,  this  will  be  an  added  power  in  leading  our 
young  people  up  to  the  craving  after  an  education,  which 
word  has  now  come  to  stand  almost  universally  for  a  col- 
lege course  of  study.  Now,  what  is  the  relation  of  all  this 
to  the  American  University?  I  answer,  that  the  proper 
equipment  of  the  ever-multiplying  colleges  which  will  be 
demanded  for  the  Methodist  youth  of  the  future,  with 
thoroughly  quaUfied  instructors,  makes  the  university  im- 
peratively necessary ;  and  where  shall  we  go  for  presidents 
and  professors  for  our  institutions  if  we  do  not  provide  the 
university  for  their  equipment  and  training?  The  Epis- 
copal Address  put  the  case  none  too  strongly  when  it  stated 
concerning  our  ministry,  "Our  educated  pews  will  not  long 
endure  an  uneducated  pulpit.  We  must  meet  the  demand 
for  an  educated  pulpit.  No  man  should  be  permitted  to 
fill  the  theological  chair  who  is  not  abreast  of  the  best 
scholarship  of  our  time."  But  pray  tell  me  how  are  these 
chairs  to  be  filled  with  men  of  broad  scholarship  and  sound 
doctrine  unless  we  provide  the  university  for  their  prepara- 
tion? 

RALLYING    POINT. 

But  again  we  need  this  great  university  in  the  interests 
of  denominational  unity.  This  great  American  University 
is  to  be  the  rallying  point  of  the  Methodist  family  of  this 
country  in  all  its  branches,  and  will,  as  I  believe,  inevitably 
lead  to  the  organic  union  of  the  church.  Our  educated  men 
are  the  leaders  of  the  church,  and  the  bringing  together  of 
such  men  means  the  bringing  together  of  the  church.  Al- 
ready the  educational  representative  of  our  sister  in  the 
South  has  expressed  her  interest  in  and  willingness  to  sup- 
port this  great  institution,  and  we  have  only  to  move  in 
the  matter,  and  move  strongly,  to  bring  to  our  side  all  our 
brethren.  The  abiUty  of  our  people  is  increasing  in  even 
larger  ratio  than  our  membership,  and  I  have  great  faith 
that  any  undertaking  which  commends  itself,  as  this  will, 
to  the  heart  of  the  church,  will  be  carried  through  to  a 
grand  success. 

Let  i;s  then  speed  on  the  good  work, 
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LELANO   STANFORD,   JR.,    UNIVERSITY. 

BY  B.X-PRESIDENT  ANDREW  D.  WHITE. 
Kroiii  tiK'  (•liristian  Artvocato. 

As  is  well  known,  this  University  was  founded  by  Gover- 
nor Leland  Stanford  in  memory  of  his  only  son,  who  died 
some  years  ag6  at  Florence.  I  can  well  understand  the 
devotion  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford  toso  beautiful  a  memory. 
Shortly  before  his  death  I  met  the  youth,  and  was  greatly 
impressed  by  the  nobility  of  his  character ;  a  strong  mind 
and  high  purpose  were  evident  in  all  his  utterances  and 
conduct.  Sad  indeed  seemed  that  untimely  loss,  and  yet 
few  lives  have  been  more  effective  than  his,  for  it  has 
inspired  this  work,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  is  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  benefactions  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  and  a  noted  contribution  in  the  higher  evolution 
of  man. 

The  first  endowment  act  for  the  institution  was  passed  in 
1885,  and  ever  since  that  time  Governor  and  Mrs.  Stanford 
have  been  steadily  but  quietly  at  work,  taking  counsel  of 
those  who  might  aid  them  in  perfecting  plans  and  laying 
foundations.  In  the  original  grant  there  was  first  dedicated 
as  an  endowment  fund  a  productive  landed  property  con- 
taining over  eighty-five  thousand  acres,  or  more  than  one 
hundred  and  thirty  three  square  miles,  among  the  best  im- 
proved and  most  valuable  lands  in  the  State.  This  serves 
as  a  substantial  basis,  but  it  is  merely  a  beginning  ;  in  addi- 
tion to  it  there  have  been  already  expended  sums  mount- 
ing among  the  millions  for  buildings  and  endowment,  and 
the  income  of  six  millions  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  president  for  carrying  on  the  university  at  its  beginning. 

In  its  situation  it  is  especially  happy.  It  stands  in  the 
midst  of  Santa  Clara  valley,  within  easy  railway  communi- 
cation with  San  Francisco  at  a  distance  of  about  thirty  mUes, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  of  the  most  suburban 
villages  in  California.  The  estate  devoted  to  the  immediate 
uses  of  the  university,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  its 
campus,  embraces  more  than  thirteen  square  miles.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  beautiful  in  its  way.  The  valley  lies  not 
far  from  the  sea,  but  framed  in  by  hills,  which  at  this  season 
of  the  year  are  covered  with  rich  verdure  to  their  summits  ; 
while  in  the  distance  are  mountains  that  give  dignity  to  the 
whole  view  ;  and  on  one  of  them,  easily  seen  on  a  clear  day, 
though  at  forty  miles'  distance,  is  the  Lick  Observatory  on 
Mount  Hamilton,  in  itself  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
The  whole  valley  is  diversified  with  groves  of  live  oak  and 
evergreen  forests,  and  dotted  with  the  pleasant  villages  and 
country  residences  of  San  Francisco  men  of  business.  In 
the  midst  of  this  great  estate  have  been  placed  the  first 
buildings,  and  they  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  men 
i  nterested  in  university  architecture,  not  only  in  this  couutr  j', 
but  in  others.  Certainly  no  more  perfect  and  beautiful 
plan  has  ever  been  adopted  by  any  institution,  and  none  has 
been  carried  out,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  with  greater  fidelity. 
Knowing,  as  I  do,  almost  every  university  of  importance  in 
our  own  country,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  section  of 
the  plan  already  carried  out  is  far  finer  than  anything  which 
has  yet  been  achieved  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  great  interior  quadrangle  or  court  of  the 
university  must  always  rank  among  the  nobler  specimens 
of  architecture  in  the  world.  The  original  germ  of  its  plan 
was  found  in  the  old  Spanish  architecture  of  this  region, 
but  this  has  been  developed,  perfected,  and  indeed  idealized. 
This  court  of  three  and  a  half  acres  is  surrounded  by  columns 
of  a  rich,  cream-colored  stone  with  well  carved  capitals, 
bearing  broad,  massive  stone  arches,  upon  which  rest  the 
walls  and  roofs  of  the  surrounding   buildings.    All  about 


this  court  runs  a  broad  ambulatory  flagged  with  stone  in 
two  colors,  and  opening  into  wide-columned  passages  lead- 
ing to  the  various  laboratories,  libraries,  and  lecture  rooms, 
as  well  as  to  the  inner  courts,  and  to  various  parts  of  the 
grounds.  The  great  central  court  itself  is  adorned  with 
spacious  beds  of  semi-tropical  plants,  while  here  and  there 
luxuriant  vines  climb  the  columns  and  spread  over  the  walls. 
Walking  through  these  massive  archways  and  along  these 
extended  and  spacious  corridors  one  can  imagine  himself  in 
Granada,  or  in  some  of  the  more  beautiful  conventual  build- 
ings of  Italy.  Do^Ti  the  long  vistas  and  under  the  arches  he 
catches  glimpses  of  the  outer  world,  and  everywhere  it  is  a 
world  of  beauty.  It  is  only  at  the  hours  when  the  great 
body  of  students  is  hm-rying  to  and  fro  between  lecture 
room,  laboratory,  and  libraries  that  this  illusion  is  dispelled. 
Further  development  of  this  great  central  group  of  build- 
ings is  soon  to  begin,  and  the  large  outer  rows  of  buildings 
for  libraries,  museum  of  natural  history,  and  auditorium 
will  be  fully  under  way  before  the  beginning  of  the  coming 
year.  Already  two  great  dormitories,  one  for  men  and  the 
other  for  women,  have  been  erected,  one  on  either  side  ;  and 
at  right  angles  with  these,  in  accordance  with  the  original 
plan,  Mrs.  Stanford  has  erected  an  art  gallery,  which  is  far 
more  extensive  and  beautiful  than  any  as  yet  reared  in 
connection  with  any  other  American  university.  It  has 
fourteen  main  halls,  besides  the  great  entrance  room  con- 
taining the  main  staircase,  lined  and  decorated  with  rich 
marbles.  This,  too,  is  very  elegant  in  its  architecture,  and 
adorned  with  colossal  statues  in  marble,  and  with  doors  in 
sculptured  bronze. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  increasing  number  of  students, 
temporary  buildings  have  already  been  begun  on  an  exten- 
sive scale  at  the  rear  of  the  main  quadrangle.  Some  twenty 
or  thirty  cottages  have  also  been  erected  for  the  members 
of  the  faculty.  The  general  equipment  is  worthy  of  these 
surroundings,  and  most  valuable  machinery  and  apparatus 
of  all  sorts  are  in  place  on  every  side,  and  all  this  is  rapidly 
increasing. 

As  to  the  faculty.  President  Jordan  is  developing  more 
and  more  the  qualities  that  led  to  his  election,  the 
same  which  were  recognized  when  he  was  a  student  at 
Cornell,  an  investigator  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
President  of  the  University  of  Indiana.  He  has  already 
gathered  about  him  a  faculty  of  about  forty  vigorous  men, 
and  it  is  constantly  increasing.  His  plan  evidently  is  to 
choose  young  men  who  have  a  reputation  to  make  and  can 
make  it.  Many  of  us  in  Eastern  colleges  know  to  our  cost 
how  keen  is  his  eye  in  selecting  and  attracting  just  those 
whom  our  institutions  would  most  gladly  retain.  I  have 
been  struck  with  the  intellectual  vigor  and  earnestness  of 
these  young  professors  as  I  have  discussed  university  mat- 
ters with  them,  or  seen  them  at  work  with  their  classes,  and 
am  prepared  to  see  this  faculty  become,  not  only  one  of  the 
largest,  but  one  of  the  most  influential  in  the  United  States. 
The  students,  too,  have  greatly  interested  me.  I  remember 
that  the  question  was  asked,  when  Governor  Stanford's 
proposal  was  first  made,  "  Wliere  is  such  an  institution  to  get 
students?"  That  question  is  answered.  Over  five  hundred 
are  now  in  attendance,  and  the  cry  is  "Still  they  come." 
The  great  majority,  of  course,  are  from  the  Pacific  coast, 
but  a  very  considerable  number  have  come  from  our  side  of 
the  mountains.  There  is  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  work  among 
these  young  men  which  argues  well  for  the  fviture  of  the 
institution.  Nearly  eveiy  day  for  a  month  I  looked  into  the 
faces  of  about  three  hundred  of  them,  and  during  that  time 
I  lived  with  a  still  larger  number  at  the  college  dormitory, 
and  found  them  in  their  whole  spirit  and  conduct  worthy  of 
the  benefaction  they  are  receiving. 
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^Ctucatioiinl  31otos. 

Thirteen  women  have  given  |225,()0()  of  the  hist  million 
raised  for  the  Chieago  University,  Mrs.  Mary  Beeeher  eon- 
tributing  |50,000  of  this  amount. 

Miss  Mary  Gwendolen  (/'aldwell  hiis  given  more  money  to 
the  Oatholic  Ohureh  than  any  other  woman  now  living  in 
Ameriea,  and  has  rec^eived  a  special  gold  medal  from  the 
Pope. 

The  leading  universities  of  the  country  (omitting  the 
Stanford,  of  which  no  accurate  estimate  can  at  present  be 
given)  in  order  of  wealth  are:  Harvard,  $10,000,000,  approxi- 
mately; Columbia,  Cornell,  Chicago,  Yale  and  Johns  Hop- 
kins or  Princeton.  England,  with  94  universities,  has 
2,723  more  professors  and  51,814  more  students  than  the 
360  universities  and  colleges  in  the  United  States.  The 
revenues  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  represent  a  capital  of 
about  $75,000,000.  The  university  of  Leipsie  is  worth  nearly 
120,000,000.— Mn'cA!(/aH  Christian  Advocate. 

Two  more  colleges  are  added  to  those  which  have  opened 
their  doors  for  the  admission  of  women— Tufts  College, 
Mass.,  and  Brown  University,  R.  I.;  the  former,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Universalists,  and  the  latter,  one  of  the 
Baptist  institutions  of  high  grade.  President  Andrews,  of 
Brown,  calls  for  half  a  million  dollars  for  the  Woman's  De- 
partment of  the  University,  in  order  that  the  girls  shall 
have  just  as  good  a  chance  as  the  boys  in  all  the  advantages 
and  facilities  of  the  institution.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since 
hardly  a  college  in  America  offered  equal  facilities  for  edu- 
cation to  men  and  women;  now  there  is  hardly  an  institu- 
tion— except  the  colleges  for  women  only — that  has  not 
opened  its  doors  to  both  sexes.  Tlie  facilities  afforded  by 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  by  the  higher  institutions  in 
London,  in  the  same  direction,  are  phases  of  the  question 
that  are  worth  noting  also.  In  this  connection  it  is  further 
worthy  of  record  that  Indiana  Asbury  University,  now  De 
Pauw,  when  Bishop  Bowman  was  president,  was  the  first 
Methodist  college  to  institute  co-education. — Central  Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

Xitcrary   Notices. 

In  the  Scottish  Retriew,  Paisley,  for  July,  C.  T.  H.  Wright 
has  an  article  on  "  Russian  Universiiies." 

"Education  in  Germany"  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  the 
August  number  of  the  Westminster  Rei'iew  written  by  F. 
Reutter. 

H.  von  Helmholtz  writes  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau,  Ber- 
lin,   for  July,   on   "Goethe's   Predictions   of   Future  Dis- 
,  coveries  in  Natural  Science." 

The  Ediic.atioiial  Review,  London,  for  August,  has  a  paper 
from  Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff  on  "Geographical  Education 
and  the  Royal  Geographical  Society." 

A  very  interesting  and  profitable  discussion  of  an  impor- 
tant subject  is  that  by  Professor  William  James,  of  Harvard, 
on  "What  Psychical  Research  has  Accomplished,"  which 
appeared  in  the  August  Forum. 

The  Century  announces  the  Immediate  publication  of  a 


series  of  important  letters  which  passed  between  General 
W.  T.  Sherman  and  his  brother.  Senator  John  Sherman, 
giving  an  inside  view  of  certain  interesting  periods  and 
events  in  American  history,  and  marked  by  a  candor  and 
vigor  of  expression  characteristic  of  their  distinguished  au- 
thors. The  letters  are  printed  by  arrangement  with  Sena- 
tor Sherman  and  the  hMrs  of  General  Sherman,  and  with 
notes  by  Mrs.  Raehael  Sherman  Thorndike,  the  General's 
daughter. 

FROM    THE    FIELD. 

From  ii  V.wy^v  nunihcr  iil  I'hierini;  notes  crtniin};; 
to  118  from  all  ovei-  IIk'  (■(Hintry.  wc  Ii;i\c  room  only 
for  three,  one  from  a  niini.ster.  one  IVuni  an  educator 
and  one  IVoni  ;i    lawyei'. 

New  York  City,  September  13,  1892. 
LTniversity  Courier  : 

I  send  fifty  cents  for  the  Courier.  I  believe  in  the 
American  University.  As  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
education  in  the  New  York  Conference  I  penned  the  origi- 
nal resolution  commending  the  enterprise. 

I  will  gladly  take  the  collection  in  my  church  in  October. 
I  hope  to  lend  a  helping  hand  before  the  battle  is  over. 
Let  the  enterprise  be  pushed  wath  vigor. 
I  am  very  truly  yours, 

Ezra  Tinker. 

Boston,  August  8,  1892. 

My  Dear  Doctor  Gray:  Having  in  hand  an  effort  to 
raise  $2,000,000  the  present  year  for  Boston  University,  I  am 
in  perfect  sympathy  with  you  in  your  like  noble  work,  and 
I  sincerely  hope  the  church  and  Christian  public  will  give 
us  both  success. 

As  ever,  your  friend  and  brother, 

Wm.  F.  Warren. 

We  hope  tliat  the  Boston  I'liiversit-v  will  more  than 
realize  its  fondest  hopes. 

Maryville,  Mo.  September,  15th,  189S. 
The  University  Courier,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Editor  : 

In  looking  over  No.  1,  Vol.  1,  The  American  University 
Courier,  which  has  been  sent  me  by  some  friend  of  the 
greatest  educational  enterprise  of  Methodism  if  not  of  our 
country,  my  attention  was  fastened  to  the  article  "  Lincoln 
HaU"  on  fifth  page.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  better  method 
of  commemorating  the  pure,  wise,  tender,  true,  and  patri- 
otic Abraham  Lincoln,  than  the  building  of  an  Administra- 
tion Hall  of  the  American  University,  and  the  Methodist 
Church,  having  been  so  milversally  in  sympathy  with  the 
great  War  President,  and  he  with  that  church,  no  other 
organization  could  more  appropriately  thus  commemorate 
him.  I  want  to  be  one  of  the  500,000  in  this  enterprise.  I 
could  not  if  this  appeal  had  overreached  the  poor.  I  enclose 
$1  herein,  and  on  the  enclosed  law  card,  the  matter  for 
enrollment  with  my  name  in  the  University  Register. 
Very  truly, 

Ira  K.  Alderman. 


8®"  NOTICE— Please  forward  your  subscription 
for  tlie  University  Courier  as  s()oii  as  i)os.sible.  Send 
by  po.st-offiee  or  express  iiioney-or«ler,  or  rej-'istered 
letter  to  University  Courier,  1 435  New  York  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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FIVE  MILLIONS  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY. 

Dojiations  have  been  received  upon  each  of  the  following  propositions : 

1.  The  young  people  of  the  Church  under  the  leadership  of  the  Epworth  League, 
Christian  Endeavor,  and  other  young  people's  organizations,  to  raise  |500,000  to  build  an 
Epworth  Hall  and  endow  an  Epwoi'tli  Professorsliip. 

2.  |r)00,000  to  be  raised  by  a  donation  of  one  dollar  each  to  build  the 
Acllllillistratioil  Hall  in  honor  of  and   to  bear  the  name  of  Abraliaill  IjlllCOlll. 

3.  5,000  preachers  to  give  one  hundred  dollars  each  to  build  an  Asbury  Hall 
and  endow  a  series  of  Ijectureslllps  in  the  interest  of  profound  research  in  Christian 
Theology.  ■  v    '^' 

4.  r),Or)0  persons  to  give  one  hundred  dollars  each  to  endow  a  ScllOOl  of  Dis- 
covery. 

5.  One  hundred  persons  to  give  $10,000  each  to  establish  one  hundred  FellOAV- 

sliips. 

0.  1,000  persons  to  give  $1,000  eacli  for  the  General  Fuild. 

7.  $1,000,000  to  be  raised  by  the  women  of  the  country  organized  into  the  American 
University  Leagues  under  the  leadership  of  Ml'S.  Jollll  A.  Log'ail. 

Important. — Pleaso  forward  your  collections  as  soon  as  possible,  stating  in  each  case  to  which  fund 

it  is  given. 

Address  all  communications  to —  Rev.  G.  W.  Gray,  I).  D., 

1425  N.  Y.  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Our  Country's  Martyr. 

DK.  THOMAS  COKE  CARTER'S 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURE  ON  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


Dr.  THOMAS  COKE  CARTER,  of  Waflhington  City,  is  soon  to  deliver  throughout  the  country  liis  unique  and 
thrilling  lecture  on  the  life,  characteristics,  achievements  and  martyrdom  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Every  important  event 
in  the  sublime  career  of  the  murdered  President  will  be  illustrated  by  photogi-aphic  views  thrown  on  the  canvas  under 
the  powerful  light  of  the  stereopticon.  These  views  have  been  prepared  by  the  foremost  artist  of  Washington,  and  will 
add  a  special  charm  and  interest  to  the  word  pictures  of  the  lecturer. 

Dr.  Carter  is  one  of  the  most  fluent  and  eloquent  speakers  on  the  American  platform,  and  his  best  gifts  are  called 
out  by  the  splendid  theme  of  this  lecture.      Churches,  Epworth  Leagues,  Colleges,  Lyceums  and  Lecture   Committees 

desiring  to  secure  the  services  of  Dr.  Carter  will  please  address 

MARTIN  N.  EVANS,  Manager, 

222  13th  St.  S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


For  Girls  ami  Ymi  Li 


A  MODERN  HIGH  GRADE 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL. 

MOUNT  VERNON    SEMINARY, 

1100-1104  M  St.  and  1124-1128  11th  St. 


EIGHTEENTH   TEAR  OPENED  OCT.  4, 1892, 


Thoroughly  equipped  in  all  departments. 

Special  advantages  in  Literature,  French  and 
German  and  Music. 

A  Home  in  which  .students  have  rare  advan- 
tages for  special  training  and  experience. 

Hygiene,  sanitation  and  physical  comforts 
of  the  most  approved  modern  kind. 

Address 

Mrs.  ELIZABETH  J.  SOMERS, 

Principal, 


WM.  F.  BOOGHER, 


F  St.,  WASHINGTON,  D,  C, 


FULL  RECORDS  OF 

Eevoliitiouaii  Officers  aiift  Solfa 

of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.  Makes  a  specialty  of  pre- 
paring records  of  Colonial  families  from  orig- 
inal data. 


During  the  year  the  Uni- 


versity Courier  will  coiitaiii 


articles    from   some  of  the 


most    prominent  educators 


of  the  country.    You  cannot 


afford  to  do  without  it.  Send 


in  your  subscription  at  once 
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Fountain  and  Gold 

CROWN    PEN    CO.,   "S  State  Street,  Chicago. 


OF  BALTIMORE. 

JOHN  F.  GOUCHER,  President. 

A    Representative   Protestant   College    of 
HIGHEST    GRADE. 

FOTJRTBEN    COTJRSKS 

Leading  to  the  degree  of 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

Every  Department  in  charge  of  .Specialists. 

Equipment  Unsurpassed. 

Work  thorough.  Expenses  moderate. 

"  Its  high  curriculum,  its  many  specialists, 
and  its  large  resources  enable  it  to  offer  facili- 
ties for  the  highest  education  of  women  equal 
to  the  best  in  the  range  of  our  knowledge."— 
The  Episcopal  address  to  the  General  Cmi/erence 
0/189S. 

PRO&RAM  ana  APPLICATION  BLANKS 

Will  bcscilt  upi.u  request. 


THE  GffiLS'  LATIN  SCHOOL 
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THOROUGH  COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  WORK. 

AN  EXCELLENT  FACULTY 

AND  CHRISTIAN  HOME. 
UNEXCELLED  SCHOOLROOMS, 

GYMNASIUM,  CHAPEL, 
AND  OFFICES. 
4S-Program  sent  upon  application. 
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The  next  issue  will  contain  an  article  from  Prof. 
Learned,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  giving  as  full 
an  account  of  that  institution  as  the  space  will  permit. 
This  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  discussion  of 
university  training  in  this  country. 

Under  the  taking  caption  "  What  I  would  do  if  I 
could  "  in  the  Epworth  Herald,  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Berry 
says :  "  I  would  build  yonder  on  the  hill  at  Washing- 
ton a  cluster  of  universitj'  buildings  that  would  be  the 
pride  of  Methodism  for  centuries  to  come." 


Among  the  interesting  associations  recalled  by  the 
Encampment  of  the  G.  A.  R.  in  our  city,  is  the  fact 
that  Fort  Gaines,  built  during  the  civil  war,  occupied 
a  portion  of  what  is  now  the  site  of  the  American 
University.  In  the  conflict  for  the  supremacy  of 
American  principles  and  of  American  ideas  in  the 
educational  work  of  the  nation  the  American  Univer- 
sity has  a  field  as  important  in  our  day  as  did  Fort 
Gaines  and  other  fortresses  and  their  brave  garrisons 
in  the  early  sixties. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  Courier  we  published 
some  educational  statistics  taken  from  a  statement 
prepared  by  Professor  Norton,  of  Cornell  College,  Mt. 
Vemon,  Iowa,  which  the  Christian  and  Northern  Advo- 
cates thought  were  incorrect.  The  following  letter 
from  Professor  Norton  needs  no  explanation : 

I  notice  that  the  Christian  Advocate  of  last  week  dispar- 
ages, and  the  Northern  controverts,  the  statistics  of  col- 
legiate attendance  you  publish  in  the  welcome  University 
Courier,  No.  1,  page  13.  The  statistics  in  their  original 
form,  which  I  inclose,  are  entirely  correct.  They  refer,  as 
they  plainly  state,  only  to  the  students  in  college  classes. 
Their  critics  seem  to  suppose  that  the  phrases  college  stii- 
dents  and  students  in  college  classes  mean  the  total  attend- 
ance and  include  students  in  conservatories  and  business 
colleges,  in  preparatory  departments  and  professional 
schools.  I  am  responsible  for  the  statistics,  though  not  for 
their  publication  in  our  papers.  I  had  other  use  for  them — 
and  wiU  vouch  for  their  accuracy.  Very  respectfully, 
Wm.  H.  Norton, 
Professor  of  Geology,  Cornell  College. 


The  leaders  of  the  twentieth  century  will  come  from 
tlie  Universitj'.  If  the  Methodist  Church  holds  her 
place  in  the  van  guard  of  advancing  civilization  she 
must  put  her  molding  influence  upon  the  men  of 
thought  and  action  of  that  period.  Great  questions 
must  be  settled  within  the  coming  centurJ^  The  studj' 
of  economic  relations,  political  institutions  and  the 
various  forms  of  sociology  cannot  be  longer  delayed. 
We  can  now  determine  the  arena  of  this  discussion. 
It  should  be  the  Christian  University — patriotic  and 
protestant. 

Dr.  Bashford  in  his  address  before  the  Central  Ohio 
Conference  stated  that  Dr.  Harper,  chancellor  of  the 
Chicago  University,  said  to  him  that  "  he  had  found 
his  best  trained  men  for  the  universitj'  among  the 
graduates  of  Methodist  colleges." 

This  should  encourage  us  to  more  vigorous  effort  to 
push  the  standard  still  higher.  While  the  Methodist 
Church  has  ever  been  the  church  of  the  people,  it  has 
alwaj's  had  within  it  the  progressive  spirit.  If  we 
maintain  our  position  we  must  do  that  which  will 
make  us  worthy  of  it. 


We  visited  Madisonville,  Ohio,  October  16,  and  pre- 
sented the  interest  of  The  American  University.  The 
result  was  a  collection  and  subscription  of  $500.00. 
The  people  are  readj'  to  give  if  they  understand  the 
spirit  and  scope  of  this  great  movement.  Captain 
Peabodj',  Vice-President  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  and 
leader  of  the  church  choir,  pledged  for  it  $100  to  start 
the  endowment  of  the  College  of  Music  to  be  a  part  of 
the  Universitj'.  We  ought  to  have  at  least  one  thou- 
sand such  pledges.  Let  the  choirs  of  the  eountrj-  re- 
spond.    Who  will  be  the  next? 

In  the  biographies  of  eminent  scholars,  it  is  curious 
to  observe  how  many  indicated  in  j'outh  pre-eminent 
ability.  Isaac  Casaubon,  whose  name  in  the  si.xteenth 
century  shed  lustre  on  the  learned  circles  of  Geneva, 
Montpellier,  Paris,  London  and  Oxford,  began  as  pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  ;  and  Hein- 
sius,  his  Leyden  contemporaiy,  at  eighteen.  It  was 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  that  Linnaeus  first  pub- 
lished his  Systema  Naturw.  Cuvier  was  appointed  a 
professor  in  Paris  at  twentj'-six,  and,  a  few  months 
later,  a  member  of  the  Institute.  James  Kent,  the 
great  commentator  on  American  law,  began  his  lec- 
tures in  Columbia  College  at  the  age  of  tliirty-one. 
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Henry  was  not  far  from  thirty  years  of  age  wlion  he 
made  his  world-renowned  researches  in  ck'(;tro-niag- 
netisni ;  and  Dana's  great  work  on  mineralogy  was 
first  published  before  he  was  twenty-five  years  old,  and 
about  four  years  after  he  graduated  at  New  Haven. 
Look  at  the  Harvard  lists: — Everett  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Greek  at  twenty-one;  Benjamin  IVirce, 
of  Mathematies  at  twenty-four  ;  and  Agassiz  was  not 
yet  forty  when  he  eame  to  this  country.  For  fifty 
years  Yale  College  rested  on  three  men  selected  in 
their  youth  by  Dr.  Dwight,  and  almost  simultaneously 
set  at  work  ;  Day  was  twenty-eight,  Silliman  twenty- 
three,  and  Kingsley  twenty-seven,  when  they  began 
their  professorial  lives.  The  University  of  Virginia, 
early  in  its  history,  attracted  foreign  teachers,  who 
were  all  young  men. — President  D.  G.  Gilman. 


The  difference  between  a  great  act  and  a  small  one 
is  persistency  of  effort.  There  are  hundreds  of  people 
who  can  and  do  give  a  thousand  dollars  to  some  enter- 
prise. If  such  a  person  should  persist  in  giving  1 1,000 
a  year  for  ten  years  he  could  establish  a  Fellowship  in 
The  American  University  that  would  secure  to  some 
bright  devoted  Christian  man  or  woman  the  oppor- 
tunity of  profound  research  which  he  can  never  en- 
joy without  such  help.  Some  John  Wesley  or  some 
Hypatia  might  be  all  the  while  in  training  for  leader- 
ship in  the  world's  great  conflict.  Think  of  it.  It  is 
worthy  of  your  highest  and  noblest  ambition. 


President  D.  C.  Oilman  saj's  :  "  The  object  of  the 
University  is  to  develop  character — to  make  men. 
It  misses  its  aim  if  it  produces  learned  pedants,  or 
simple  artisans,  or  cunning  sophists,  or  pretentious 
practitioners.  Its  purpose  is  not  so  much  to  impart 
knowledge  to  the  pupils,  as  to  whet  the  appetite,  ex- 
hibit methods,  develop  powers,  strengthen  judgment, 
and  invigorate  the  intellectual  and  moral  forces.  It 
should  prepare  for  the  service  of  society  a  class  of  stu- 
dents who  will  be  wise,  thoughtful,  progressive  guides 
in  whatever  department  of  work  or  thought  they  may 
be  engaged." 


It  is  said  that  Mrs.  "Warren  received  her  inspiration 
to  build  a  theological  school  while  on  her  knees  in 
prayer.  It  came  to  her  that  if  she  could  spend 
$15,000  for  a  stone  monument  for  her  deceased  hus- 
band she  ought  to  give  $50,000  to  educate  young  men 
for  the  ministry.  She  has  given  over  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  and  the  work  goes  on.  This  may 
reach  some  one  who  is  inqxiiring  how  to  build  a 
monument  not  of  stone  but  of  lives. 

A  gift  of  $10,000  to  the  American  University  will 
secure  a  isermanent  Fellowship  for  some  young  man 
or  woman  of  energy  and  purpose  to  pursue  special 
training  for  some  special  field   of  usefulness.     Such 


a  gift-  in  its  first  ccji fury  will  ;iid  one  huiidicd  of  the 
Viriglitest  and  best  that  our  colleges  may  afford.  It 
will  then  bo  as  powerful  for  good  as  at  the  beginning. 
"  Take  it  to  God  in  prayer." 

The  California  Conference  has  heartily  indorsed 
the  American  University  and  pledgcul  its  support.  We 
may  expect  this  Golden  State,  noted  for  noble  gener- 
osity, to  show  its  faith  by  generous  works.  Dr.  Hea- 
t:oi'k  presented  the  interests  of  the  American  Univer- 
sity to  the  Trinity  M.  E.  Sundaj'  School,  Denver,  Col., 
Sunday,  October  16,  and  was  assured  by  its  officers 
that  it  should  be  heard  from  in  the  near  future.  This 
great  school  of  nearly  700  in  that  magnificent  city  of 
the  mountains  can  do  great  things.  Whenever  peo- 
j)le  hear  of  this  latest  and  most  important  movement 
of  the  church  it  strikes  a  responsive  chord  in  the 
heart. 

Oeneeal  Russell  A.  Alger,  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  writes  :  "  The  effort  to  erect  a  Lincoln 
Memorial  Hall  in  Washington  ought  to  have  the  in- 
dorsement and  support  of  every  American  citizen." 

FOUR     GREAT    FACTS    AND    TWO     GREAT    QUES- 
TIONS. 

1.  The  United  States  Government  has  now 

invested  in  its  various  bureaus  and 
departments  in  Washington,  includ- 
ing libraries,  museums,  collections, 
appliances,  buildings,  etc.,  useful  and 
largely  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
higher  education  the  magnificent 
sum  of  thirtj'-threo  millions  of  dol- 
lars (seep.  33) $33,000,000 

2.  The  United  States  Government  appro- 

priated the  last  fiscal  year  for  the 
maintenance  and  increase  of  the  same 
three  million  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars, a  sum  equal  to  the  income  aris- 
ing fi'om  a  productive  endowment  of 
sixty-six  million  dollars  (see  p.  34)..  $66,000,000 

3.  The    United   States   Government    thus 

furnishes  gratuitously  for  the  encour- 
agement of  true  university  work  a 
grand   total    of   ninety-nine    million 

dollars $99,000,000 

4.  By  act  of  Congress  at  its  last  session  this  vast 
array  of  classified  helps  was  declared  open  for  the 
use  of  all  students  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing now,  or  hereafter  to  be,  located  in  Washington. 

1.  Shall  these  treasures  continue  to  be  the  mere  ob- 
jects of  idle  and  gaping  curiosity  to  a  sight-seeing 
public,  and  only  a  handful  of  specialists  avail  them- 
selves of  the  rich  privileges  here  offered  ?   or — 

2.  Shall  we,  as  gratefid  citizens  and  patriots,  each 
one  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  and  opportunity,  help 
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to  establish  the  American  University,  and  tlius 
utilize  tli£se  accumulated  and  ever-growing  materials 
by  bringing  the  alert  minds  from  every  State  in  the 
Union  to  a  thorough  and  scientific  study  of  them  and 
of  the  departments  of  knowledge  to  which  they  re- 
late •> 

JOHNS    HOPKINS    UNIVERSITY. 

This  great  school  of  learning  is  located  in  the  heart 
of  Baltimore.  It  was  established  by  the  munificence 
of  Johns  Hopkins,  Esq.,  a  merchant  prince  of  that 
city,  wlio  bequeathed  to  it  three  and  a  half  millions 
of  dollars.  lie  also  gave  a  like  sum  for  the  erection 
and  endowment  of  a  twin  institution  in  his  thought 
and  heart,  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  located  on 
the  eastern  heights  of  the  same  city.  The  two  corpo- 
rations will  in  time  become  one,  as  the  desire  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  founder  that  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the 
University,  when  organized,  should  have  supervision 
of  the  Hospital.  The  University  was  incoporated  six 
and  a  half  years  prior  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Hopkins, 
viz.,  August  24,  1867.  The  election  of  a  president — 
Dr.  Daniel  C.  Oilman — ^occurred  in  December,  1874. 
He  traveled  in  Europe  in  1875,  conferring  with  many 
leaders  of  universitj''  education  in  Great  Britain  and 
visiting  many  important  seats  of  learning.  The  plans 
of  the  University  were  formulated  the  winter  follow- 
ing, and  the  Inaugural  Address  of  the  President  was 
delivered  February  22,  1876,  the  birthday  of  the 
great  Washington  and  the  Centennial  year  of  Ameri- 
can Independence.  The  following  are  the  principal 
buildings  now  in  use  : 

(1)  A  central  administration  building,  in  which  are 
the  class-rooms  for  classical  and  oriental  studies. 

(2)  A  library  building,  in  which  are  also  rooms  de- 
voted especially  to  history  and  political  science. 

(3)  A  ebemical  laboratory  well  equipped  for  the 
service  of  more  than  a  huncb-ed  workers. 

(4)  A  biological  laboratory,  with  excellent  arrange- 
ments for  physiological  and  morphological  investiga- 
tions. 

(o)  A  physical  laboratorj- — the  latest  and  best  of 
the  laboratories — with  excellent  accommodations  for 
ph3^sical  research  and  instruction. 

(6)  A  gymnasium  for  bodily  exercise. 

(7)  Two  dwelling  houses,  appropriated  to  the  col- 
lections in  mineralogy  and  geology  until  a  suitable 
museum  and  laboratory  can  be  jonstructed. 

(8)  Levering  Hall,  constructed  for  the  uses  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  containing  a 
large  hall  which  maj^  be  used  for  general  purposes. 

(9)  Smaller  buildings  used  for  the  smaller  classes. 

(10)  An  official  residence  of  the  President,  which 
came  to  the  University  as  a  part  of  the  bequest  of  the 
late  John  W.  McCoy,  Esq. 

The  Ubrary    of    the    University    numbers    nearly 


4.5,000  well  selected  volumes — including  "  the  McCoy 
library  "  not  yet  mcorporated  with  the  other  books, 
and  numbering  8,000  volumes.  Not  far  from  1,000 
periodicals  are  received  from  every  part  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  Quite  near  to  the  University  is  the 
library  of  the  Peal)ody  Institute,  a  large,  well 
chosen,  well  arranged,  and  well  catalogued  collec- 
tion. It  numbers  more  than  one  huiulrcd  thousand 
volumes. 

The  University  has  extensive  collections  of  minerals 
and  fossils,  a  select  zoological  and  botanical  museum, 
a  valuable  collection  of  ancient  coins,  a  remarkable 
collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  (formed  by  Col. 
Mendes  I.  Cohen,  of  Baltimore),  and  a  bureau  of  maps 
and  charts. 

The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  from  187G  to 
1891 — fifteen  years — has  been  3,906,  which  includes 
both  collegiates  and  post-graduates. 

As  yet  only  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  has  been 
organized,  whose  instruction  comprehends  mathe- 
matics, ethics,  history,  and  science.  The  Medical 
Faculty  will  not  long  be  delaj'ed.  That  of  Jurispru- 
dence will  also  come  in  time.  That  of  Theology  is 
not  now  proposed. 

The  names  of  the  professors  in  the  Faculty  of 
Philosophy  from  1876  to  1890  are  as  follows,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  appointment : 

1876— BasU  L.  Gildersleeve.  LL.  D.,  Greek. 

1876— J.  J.  Sylvester,  LL.  D.,  Mathematics. 

1876 — Ira  Remsen,    Ph.  D.,  Chemistry. 

1876— Henry  A.  Rowland,  Ph.  D.,  Physics. 

1876- H.  Newell  Martin,  Sc.  D.,  Biology. 

1876 — Charles  D.  Morris,  A.  M.,  Classics  (Collegiate). 

1883 — Paul  Haupt,  Ph.  D.,  Semitic  Languages. 

1884— G.  Stanley  Hall,  LL.  D.,  Psychology. 

1884— William  H.  Welch,  M.  D.,  Pathology. 

1884 — Simon  Newcombe,  LL.  D.,  Mathematics  and 
Astronomj'. 

1886— John  H.  Wright,  A.  M.,  Classical  Philology. 

1889— Edward  H.  GrifRn,  LL.  D.,  Hi-story  of  Phi- 
losophy. 

1891— Herbert  B.  Adams,  Ph.  D.,  Amer.  and  Inst. 
History. 

1891— William  K.  Brooks,  Ph.  D.,  Animal  Mor- 
phology. 

The  persons  below  named  have  been  appointed 
associate  professors,  and  theii-  names  are  arranged  in 
the  order  of  their  appointment : 

1883— Herbert  B.  Adams,  Ph.  D.,  History. 

1883— Maurice  Bloomfield,  Ph.  D.,  Sanskrit  and 
Comp.  PhilologJ^ 

1883— William  K.  Brooks,  Ph.  D.,  Animal  Mor- 
phology. 

1883— Thomas  Craig,  Ph.  D.,  Mathematics. 

1883— Charles  S.  Hastings,  Ph.  D.,  Physics. 
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1 883— Hiu'inon  N".  Morse,  Ph.  D.,  Clipmislry. 

188;?— William  E.  Story,  Ph.  D.,  Matheinatics. 

1883— Minton  Warren,  Ph.  D.,  Latin. 

1884— A.  Marshall  Elliott,  Ph.  I).,  Romance  Lan- 
guages. 

1884— J.  Rendcl  Harris,  A.  M.,  New  Testament 
Greek. 

188.5— George  H.  Emmott,  A.  M.,  Logic. 

1885— C.  Ren6  Gregory,  Ph.  D.,  New  Testament 
Greek. 

1885 — George  H.  Williams,  Ph.  D.,  Inorganic 
Geology. 

1885— Henry  Wood,  Ph.  D.,  German. 

1887— Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.  D.,  Political  Economy. 

1888— William  T.  Councilman,  M.  D.,  Anatomy. 

1888— William  H.  Howell,  Ph.  D.,  Animal  Physi- 
ology. 

1888— Arthur  L.  Kimball,  Ph.  D.,  Physics. 

1888— Edward  H.  Spieker,  Ph.  D.,  Greek  and  Latin. 

1889— Louis  Duncan,  Ph.  D.,  Electricty. 

1890— Fabian  Franklin,  Ph.  D.,  Mathematics. 

The  wisdom  of  the  appeal  for  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  the  endowment  of  the  American  University  is 
readily  appreciated  by  the  Trustees,  Faculty,  and 
patrons  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  LTnivei'sity,  who,  hav- 
ing started  with  three  millions  and  a  half  have  been 
working  for  fifteen  years  without  reaching  beyond  the 
organization  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy.  To  go 
slow  is  good  common  sense  in  a  great  undertaking  ; 
but  the  President  of  Johns  Hopkins  and  his  atknir- 
able  Trustees  have  to  build  slower  than  they  thought 
and  frequently  impress  the  need  of  larger  funds  upon 
the  public.  Their  proximity  to  Washington  is  a 
great  assistance  in  the  work  of  original  investigation 
and  discovery. 

Mr.  Asa  C.  Hill,  a  member  of  G.  A.  R.,  in  Wash- 
ington, has  taken  one  of  the  Lincoln  Souvenirs  which 
we  give  to  each  one  giving  a  dollar  to  the  Lincoln 
Hall,  and  has  had  a  gold  band  put  around  it  so  as  to 
hold  on  each  side  a  watch  crj^stal.  This  protects  the 
medal  from  dust  and  makes  a  beautiful  pocket  piece. 

THE     EPWORTH     LEAGUE    AUTOGRAPH     ALBUM. 

We  are  preparing  to  send  to  every  Epwortli 
League  in  Methodism  jjroperly  ruled  sheets  of  paper 
upon  which  the  name  and  address  are  to  be  written 
by  each  member  of  the  League  giving  one  dollar  or  as 
many  names  as  there  are  dollars  given  by  the  League. 
These  sheets  are  to  be  returned  to  the  office  in  Wash- 
ington and  will  be  bound  in  volumes  bearing  the  title 
of  The  Epworth  League  Album  of  the  American 
University.  These  will  be  kept  in  the  Epworth  Hall, 
which  the  money  given  is  to  build.  The  paper  is  to 
be  the  best  quality  of  bank  paper  and  the  names 
written  with  the  best  of  ink.     This  probably  will  be 


the  most  remarkable  aiitograj)h  record  ever  made.  We 
hope  it  will  lie  a  complete  list  of  each  league,  with  such 
definite  information  in  the  column  of  remarks  as  to 
make  it  invahuible.  These  sheets  will  be  sent  ft'ce  to 
any  league  writing  for  them.  In  writing,  state  tlie 
number  of  members,  so  that  we  will  be  sure  to  send 
you  sufficient  to  enroll  the  entire  membership  of  the 
league.  In  addition  to  this,  each  donoi-  will  receive 
the  beautiful  Epworth  League  Certificate. 

THE  LEAGUE  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Epworth  will  reinforce  our  educational  institutions. 
The  leagues  are  so  many  recruiting  stations  for  the 
denominational  and  orthodox  schools.  President 
Eliot  of  Harvard  is  reported  to  have  said  in  one  of  his 
recent  addresses  in  California  that  denominational 
schools  were  djing  at  the  root,  and  that  the  future 
would  have  undenominational  schools  alone  ;  that  is, 
state  and  liberal  schools.  He  is  entirely  in  error.  We 
are  not  drifting  toward  a  refined  paganism.  This 
great  religious  movement  among  the  young  people 
means  a  revival  of  Christian  education.  Christianity 
stands  at  the  very  threshold  of  every  school.  "  Be- 
hold, I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock  "  is  true  of  insti- 
tutions as  well  as  of  individuals.  The  negative  edu- 
cation has  begun  to  die  at  the  root.  The  Epworth 
Leagues  form  a  sort  of  cordon  about  the  great  Amer- 
ican University  at  W^ashington. — Epworth  Herald,  Oc- 
tober 22. 


The  following  action  was  taken  by  the  State  Con- 
vention of  the  Epworth  Leagues  of  Iowa  in  Oskaloosa, 
October  27  : 

Resolved,  First,  That  we,  Epworth  Leagues  of  Iowa,  rec- 
ognize in  the  action  of  the  recent  General  Conference  in 
Omaha,  designating  the  American  University  as  the  only 
object  for  the  gifts  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
during  the  Columbian  year,  as  the  crowning  work  of  our 
educational  system. 

Second.  As  the  young  people  of  today  are  to  be  the  church 
of  tomorrow,  andthe  Epworth  League  is  rapidly  becoming 
the  organized  force  of  the  young  people  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  we  see  in  this  a  Providential  call  to  ac- 
tion, and  assure  the  founders  and  managers  of  this  projected 
institution  of  our  hearty  sympathy  and  co-operation,  and 
invite  all  the  young  people  of  Methodism  to  join  us  in  assist- 
ing to  make  it  worthy  the  closing  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  capable  of  meeting  the  liighest  educational  de- 
mands of  the  age. 

Third.  That  we  believe  the  j'oung  people  of  our  Church 
should  provide  at  least  |500,000  of  the  $10,000,000  asked  for 
this  grand  and  worthy  object ;  and  we  recommend  that  each 
chapter  shall  hold  at  least  one  service  during  this  Columbian 
year,  at  which  the  interests  of  the  University  shall  be  pre- 
sented and  an  effort  made  to  provide  fimds. 

The  above  action  was  taken  with  perfect  unanimitj^, 
and  much  enthusiasm  was  manifested  pending  the  ac- 
tion. Evidently  the  institution  is  on  the  heart  of  the 
Church,  and  none  are  more  enthusiastic  than  the 
young.  It  is  safe  to  say  the  j'ouug  people  can  be 
counted  on  to  do  their  part.  Thej^  are  anxious  to  get 
all  the  facts  and  suggestions  to  aid  them. 
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Contrfbtttions. 


WHAT  ISA  LIBERAL   EDUCATION? 

BY  J.  M.  BUCKLEY,  D.  D. 

President  Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
some  months  ago  defined  a  liberal  education.  We 
are  not  certain  that  the  report  printed  at  the  time 
does  liini  justice ;  but  if  not,  it  is  a  fine  summary. 
"  The  powers  of  a  man  of  liberal  education  must  be 
attention,  concentration  and  analysis.  He  must  have 
the  power  of  arranging  as  well  as  retaining  his  knowl- 
edge, and  be  able  to  express  it  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
The  cidmination  of  all  these  powers  is  good  judgment. 
His  knowledge  should  consist  of  the  workings  of 
body  and  mind,  and  should  include  not  only  an  un- 
derstanding of  his  mother  tongue,  its  historj'  and 
capabilities,  but  of  at  least  two  other  tongues ;  and 
with  scientific  learning  should  be  combined  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  literature  of  the  world,  together  with  uni- 
versal history  and  political  economy."  Therefore  he 
held  that  the  groundwork  of  a  modern  liberal  educa- 
tion should  be  mathematics,  languages  (  ancient  and 
modern),  historj'  and  political  science  in  all  their 
phases  and  philosophy,  with  due  attention  to  physical 
culture,  without  which  it  would  not  be  possible  to  ac- 
quire such  extended  knowledge. 

We  have  reproduced  this  because  it  appears  to  pre- 
sent the  subject  in  due  proportion.  With  the  honor 
conferred  upon  physical  science  we  are  in  full  sj'mpa- 
thy.  With  the  prevalent  relative  disparagement  of 
languages,  especially  ancient,  we  have  no  sympathy. 

Mathematics,  too,  is  slighted  ;  it  has  not  been  long 
since  we  heard  an  alumnus  of  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced colleges  decrying  the  time  spent  in  the  study 
of  mathematics.  We  attribute  much  of  the  general  pre- 
vailing feebleness  of  mental  grasp,  inexactness  of  state- 
ment, and  vagueness  and  incoherence  of  conclusion 
to  a  neglect  of  mathematical  studies.  There  is  no 
practice  so  well  adapted  to  qualify  a  man  to  write  and 
speak  well  as  the  translation  of  Latin  and  Greek 
classics  into  his  mother  tongue,  whether  that  tongue 
be  French,  German  or  English. 

When  it  is  considered  that  three-quarters  of  pro- 
fessional and  scientific  terms  are  derived  from  those 
languages,  that  in  accurate  translation  the  compari- 
son of  the  words  of  one's  owti  tongue  must  be  con- 
stantly made  to  obtain  the  best,  and  that,  if  as  far  as 
possible  the  translation  is  made  into  the  original 
words  of  his  own  tongue,  the  student  becomes  pos- 
sessed of  a  knowledge  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
derivatives  that  are  incorporated  with  his  vernacular 
and  their  equivalents  in  the  latter,  that  man  seems  to 
us  an  intellectual  weakling  or  views  the  subject 
askance  who  recommends  anyone  desiring  a  liberal 
education  to  ignore  the  ancient  languages. 


Through  the  plausible  sophistries  of  a  friend  the 
writer  in  the  "  veal  period "  was  led  into  such  an 
opinion,  but  the  necessitj-  of  enlarging  a  limited 
vocabulary  to  avoid  wearisome  repetitions  soon  taught 
him  better. 

Our  advice,  therefore,  to  all  young  men  is  to  take 
a  full  college  course,  giving  greater  attention  to  what 
taxes  the  mind  most,  and  to  what  they  like  least,  and 
thus  carry  out  President  Gil  man's  further  pre- 
scription, "  to  get  as  great  an  amount  of  liberal  ed- 
ucation as  possible  between  the  work  of  the  school- 
boy and  the  work  of  the  professional  man."  Such, 
too,  should  be  the  course  of  the  business  man,  wlio, 
if  successful,  will  be  raised  to  a  jiosition  where  the 
ability  to  express  himself  on  important  occasions  by 
speech  or  pen  may  be  of  immense  advantage. — Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

GOVERNMENT    AID    TO    HIGHER     EDUCATION. 

LETTERS  FROM  MA.IOR  J.  W.  POWELI>. 
[Director  of  U.  S.  Geological  Surve}'.] 

ESTIMA  TED  VA  LXJE  OF  GO  VERNMENT  SCIENTIFIC  COLLEC- 
TIONS. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Geological  Survey, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  31,  1892. 
Dear  Sir:— In  compliance  with  your  request  to  fiu-nish 
you  with  an    estimate    of    the    libraries,     museums     and 
other  appliances  available  for  a  university  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  wliich  can  be  used  under 
proper  conditions  for  the  purposes  of  a  National  Univer- 
sity of  high  order,  I  have  the  lionor  to  state  as  follows: 

A  careful  investigation  of  the  subject  has  been  made  and 
the  conclusions  readied  have  been  submitted  for  criticism 
to  others  engaged  in  tlie  various  bureaus  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  a  result  of  this  conference  it  has  been  con- 
cluded to  report  as  follows  : 

1.  Library  of  Congress §8,500,000 

2.  National  Museum 6,500,000 

3.  Patent  Office 5,500,000 

4.  Bureau  of  Education 200,000 

5.  Bureau  of  Ethnologj' 200,000 

6.  Army  Medical  Museum 1,500,000 

7.  Department  of  Agriculture 3,000,000 

8.  Fish  Commission 1,000,000 

9.  Botanic  Gardens 1,250,000 

10.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 1,500,000 

11.  Geological  Survey 1,500,000 

12.  Naval  Observatorj' 1,835,000 

Total §.32,485,000 

All  of  the  above  materials  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be 
useful  and  largely  necessary  to  the  faculties  and  students 
in  an  institution  of  higher  learning. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  subject  which  I  think 
worthy  of  consideration.  In  connection  witli  the  bureaus 
engaged  in  scientific  researcli  there  are  a  very  large  number 
of  men  employed  as  specialists,  many  of  whom  could  be 
utilized  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  as  lecturers  and  demon- 
strators, and  through  them  a  great  varietj'  of  subjects  would 
be  presented  to  faculties  and  students  in  ^fields  where  spe- 
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cialists  are  pre-eminently  fitted  for  tlie  offlee  oC  liiglier  in- 
struction. 
I  am,  with  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  Powell. 

(II.) 
United  St.ytes  Geological  Survey, 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  18,  1892. 

Dear  Sir: — In  reply  to  your  interrogatory  In  relation  to 
the  annual  cost  of  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  the 
libraries,  museums,  and  other  scientific  collections  of  the 
Government,  I  take  pleasure  in  making  the  following  state- 
ment: 

The  direct  appropriations  made  for  the  present  fiscal  year 
are  hereby  scheduled: 

Army  Medical  Bluseum $15,000 

Bureau  of  Education 54,620 

Bureau  of  Ethnology 50,000 

Botanical  Garden  21,893 

Coast  Survey  513,630 

Department  of  Agriculture  300,000 

Pish  Commission 348,393 

Geological  Siu-vey   631,940 

Library  of  Congress 57,600 

National  Museum  200,500 

Nautical  Almanac  Oflace 26,380 

Naval  Observatory 45,690 

Patent  Office 893,990 

Smithsonian  Institution 87,000 

Zoological  Park 50,500 

Total 13,297,136 

In  addition  to  the  total  given  above,  about  $2,000,000  is 
annually  appropriated  indirectly  for  various  purposes  con- 
nected with  the  institutions  named,  as  for  printing  and  bind- 
ing publications,  etc. ;  and  through  these  publications,  lib- 
raries are  increased  by  exchange. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  institutions  which 
will  be  immediately  available  for  the  purposes  of  a  higher 
institution  of  learning  at  Washington  receive  annually  be- 
tween five  and  six  million  dollars,  to  be  expended  in  a 
manner  which  maintains  and  rapidly  increases  their  re- 
sources for  higher  educational  purposes. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Government  is  year  by  year 
erecting  new  buildings  for  the  custody  of  the  materials 
collected. 

I  am,  with  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  Powell. 

THE  STATE  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  elementary  school  is  not  more  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  a  free  State  than  the  University.  The 
public  school  system  depends  upon  the  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  could  not  he  maintained  in  real 
efficiiency  without  them.  The  function  of  colleges, 
universities  and  professional  schools  is  largely  a  pub- 
lic function ;  their  work  is  done  primarily,  indeed, 
upon  individuals,  but  ultimately  for  the  public  good. 
They  helj)  powerfully  to  form  and  mould  aright  the 
public  character ;  and  that  public  cliaracter  is  the 
foundation  of  everything  which  is  precious  in  the  State, 
including  even  its  material  prosperity.  *  *  * 
The  true  greatness  of  States  lies  not  in  territory,  rev- 
enue, population,  commerce,  crops  or  manufactures, 


but  in  innuMlei'lal  or  s]iii-itiial  (liinj;s  ;  in  llic  j)uri(y 
fortitude  and  upi-iglilness  of  tiicir  people,  in  the  poetry, 
literature,  science;  and  art  vvhicli  tliey  give  birlli  to,  in 
tlie  moral  worth  of  their  history  and  Hfc  AVitli  na- 
tions, as  with  individuals,  none  but  inoial  snjir(  inacy 
is  immutable  and  forever  beneficent.  Universities, 
wisely  directed,  store  up  the  intellectual  capital  of  the 
race,  and  become  fountains  of  spiritual  and  moral 
power.  *  *  *  Here  young  feet,  shunning  tlie 
sordid  paths  of  low  desire  and  worldly  ambition,  walk 
humbly  in  the  steps  of  the  illustrious  dead — the  poets, 
artists,  philosophers  and  statesmen  of  the  past;  here 
fresh  minds  explore  new  fields  and  increase  the  sum 
of  knowledge  ;  here  from  time  to  time  great  men  are 
trained  up  to  be  leader^  of  the  people  ;  here  the  irradi- 
ating light  of  genius  sometimes  flashes  out  to  rejoice 
mankind  ;  above  all,  here  many  generations  of  manly 
youth  learn  righteousness. — President  Chca-lcs  W.  Eliot, 
LL.  D.,  of  Harvard  University. 

THE    SUPREME    WORK    OF   THE    COLLEGE. 

president    MERRILL  EDWARDS  GATES,    LL.  D. 
From  Zion's  Herald.] 

That  the  supreme  work  of  the  college  must  concern  itself 
with  the  intellectual  powers  of  young  men,  goes  without 
saying.  If  a  piece  of  work  is  to  be  honest,  it  must  meet  the 
conditions  which  it  professes  to  meet.  Since  the  college  is 
pre-eminently  a  place  for  the  development  of  intellectual 
power,  no  college  can  honestly  wear  the  name  which  does 
not  concern  itself  primarily,  continuously  and  strenuously 
with  the  intellectual  life  of  its  students.  The  Christian 
college  is  not  an  exception  to  this  general  rule.  The  higher 
the  Christian  purpose  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
Christian  college,  the  stronger  the  obligation  upon  them  to 
keep  high  the  standards  of  scholarship,  the  ideals  of  schol- 
arly attainment,  at  that  college.  No  graver  danger 
threatens  the  higher  education  in  our  land  than  subtly 
assails  it  when  Christian  people  advocate  the 

LOWERING   OP  THE    STANDARD   OF  INTELLECTUAL  LIFE 

and  of  scholarly  work  at  a  Cliristian  college  in  order  that 
larger  numbers  of  good  but  incapable  young  men  may 
share  in  the  looser  and  lower  courses  of  study  thus 
opened  to  them.  Wise  Christian  parents  will  not  ignore 
the  life-long — yes,  the  eternal — influence  v.'hich  will  make 
itself  felt  in  the  life  of  their  sons  as  the  result  of  four 
years'  association  with  students  and  professors  at  col- 
lege. It  is  altogether  unreasonable  to  suppose,  if  these 
four  plastic  years  are  spent  at  a  center  where  Christ 
and  Christian  truth  are  ignored  under  the  influence  of 
strong  intellects  which  do  not  reverence  God  in  Christ, 
that  the  student  life  spent  under  such  surroundings  will  be 
likely  to  contribute  to  strong,  sound  Christian  character 
and  "  spiritual-mindedness."  This  is  no  plea  for  narrow 
sectarian  colleges.  It  is  a  reminder  that  the  trend 
of  thought  and  life,  the  prevalent  current  of  impression 
and  of  tendency  at  a  college  of  sufficient  strength  to  de- 
serve serious  consideration,  must  be  either  avowedly  and 
openly  Christian,  or  by  the  very  absence  of  avowed 
Christian  influence  it  will  be  strongly  and  decidedly  un- 
christian in  its  effect  upon  students. 

DANGEROUS  TENDENCY. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  careful  observer  of  the  work 
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done  at  educational  centers  in  our  country  must  discern  the 
dangerous  tendency  in  certain  quarters,  in  place  of  the 
intellectual  standards  and  the  scholarly  work  which  should 
characterize  the  college,  to  substitute  moral  and  religious 
features,  which  are  admirable  if  they  attend  upon  high 
scholarly  work,  but  which  can  never  be  a  substitute  for 
such  work  at  a  college.  It  will  be  a  grave  blow  at  the 
Christian  life  of  our  countrj'  if  it  is  ever  even  tacitly  ad- 
mitted that  our  best  Christian  colleges  allow  a  substitution 
of  other  aims  for  the  aims  which  are  essential  to  the  honest 
work  of  the  college.  Take  the  scholastic  definition  of  "es- 
sence," and  by  it  test  the  college  :  "The  essence  of  a  per- 
son or  a  thing  is  that  by  virtue  of  which  that  person  or 
thing  is,  and  is  what  it  is."  That  by  virtue  of  which  the 
college  is,  and  is  what  it  is,  we  must  find  in  the  intellectual 
work  of  the  college.  Certainly,  it  would  be  disastrous  to 
the  prospects  of  our  country  if  the  Christian  scholarship  of 
our  land  were  for  a  moment  to  tolerate  the  idea  that  less  of 
intellectual  achievement  and  power  was  to  be  expected  of 
and  exacted  from  it  than  from  scholarship  that  was  not 
avowedly  Christian.  We  hold  that  no  pure  culture  is  too 
broad  for  the  consistent  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
We  hold  that  all  science  leads  along  converging  lines  up  to 
that  conception  of  God  which  is  given  in  His  revealed 
Word. 
The  first  duty  of  a  Christian  college,  then,  is  a 

CONSISTENT     MAINTENANCE     OF     HIGH    SCHOLARLY  STAND- 
ARDS OF  WOEK. 

No  Christian  man  can  be  a  consistent  Christian  in  college 
without  being  a  careful,  thorough  student.  No  board  of 
trustees  which  manages  a  Christian  college  has  any  right  to 
allow  any  considerations  of  "general  good  influence"  or 
of  "moral  and  rehgious  culture"  to  divert  their  minds 
from  the  fact  that  a  college  exists  pre-eminently  for  the  at- 
tainment of  knowledge,  and  of  that  high  character  which 
comes  from  the  systematic  training  of  the  knowing  powers. 

Do  we  mean,  then,  that  a  college  has  no  right  to  concern 
itself  with  the  moral  and  religious  culture  of  its  students  ? 
On  the  contrary,  we  hold  that  no  college  can  truly  accom- 
phsh  its  appointed  work  which  does  not  thus  concern  itself 
with  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  its  students.  It  is  idle  to 
speak  of  the  laissez  faire  principle  as  the  proper  one  to 
govern  a  college  in  its  relations  to  the  spiritual  life  and 
the  moral  condition  of  its  students.  To  leave  entirely  out 
of  consideration  the  moral  tone  and  spiritual  life  of  a  body 
of  undergraduates,  is  not  to  guarantee  to  them  freedom, 
but  is  to  deUver  them  over  unaided  to  the  strong  influence 
from  the  worst,  least  conscientious,  among  their  own  num- 
ber— an  influence  the  fearful  strength  of  which  is  well 
known  to  all  who  have  carefully  studied  the  life  of  large 
bodies  of  boys  and  young  men  who  have  left  home  life  and 
family  influence  and  are  not  yet  responsible  as  citizens.  In 
saying  this,  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  respect  for  the  good 
purpose  and  the  average  moral  stamina  of  American  young 
men  from  seventeen  to  twenty-two  years  of  age.  But  there 
is  no  time' in  the  life  of  anybody  of  men  when  moral  and 
religious  truth  can  be  ignored  without  injury  to  the  whole 
life. 

THE   CRITICAL  TIME. 

And  during  the  years  when  old  associations  are  first 
set  aside,  when  the  young  man  is  feeling  his  way  to  his  own 
standards  of  Uving  and  is  keenly  sensitive  to  the  opinions 
of  those  about  him,  when  a  reticence  about  his  own  spiritual 
life  and  about  religious  truth,  which  may  be  natural  to  him, 
may  be  confirified  into  a  systematic  ignoring  of  these 
truths — into  an  atrophy  of  the  spiritual  and  religious  na- 


ture— at  this  critical  time  to  be  entirely  cut  off  from  the  in 
fluence  of  Christian  truth,  to  have  one's  moral  condition 
ignored,  is  pre-eminently  dangerous.  Some  men  will  come 
safely  through  it.  Those  who  are  morally  and  religiously 
strong  -mil  in  some  cases  withstand  this  downward  ten- 
dency. This  fact  makes  it  possible  to  advocate  this  method 
as  one  which  "kills  off  the  weakest  and  strengthens  the 
strongest."  But  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in 
morals  is  not  the  law  of  Christ,  and  is  not  the  practice  of 
Christian  civilization.  You  and  I  do  not  wish  our  sons 
subjected  to  such  a  test  during  the  four  years  immediately 
following  their  transplanting  from  the  homes  where  they 
have  received  kindly  Christian  niu-ture. 

The  supreme  work  of  the  American  college,  then,  is  to 
secure  the 

HIGHEST  POSSIBLE  INTELLECTUAL  ACTIVITY 

along  wth  the  clear  recognition  of  the  fact  that  conscience, 
faith,  the  religious  life,  are  essential  factors  in  the  highest 
manhood  and  naturally  attend  and  direct  the  highest  intel- 
lectual activity.  For  the  supreme  object  of  the  college  is 
to  give  an  education  for  power  in  social  life,  to  build  up 
the  broadest  and  soundest  character  based  on  the  full  and 
free  training  of  the  knowing  powers. 

Believing  this,  we  must  ask  the  question,  "  While  young 
men  study,  are  they  li\nng  purely  and  nobly?"  Is  it 
defensible  to  ignore  the  moral  and  religious  hfe  of 
young  men  during  the  formative  period  of  j'oung  stu- 
dent life?  Can  older  young  men,  more  independent  in 
habits,  and  as  they  trust  more  fixed  in  habits  of  right  liv- 
ing— can  older  university  students  afford  to  shut  themselves 
out  from  active  participation  in  avowedly  Christian  influ- 
ences and  from  Christian  fellowship  with  the  men  with 
whom  they  enjoy  every  other  form  of  fellowship  ? 

Books  alone,  the  study  of  ethics  alone,  will  not  keep 
young  men  pure,  unselfish,  morally  strong  and  pure- 
hearted  during  years  of  isolation  from  home  life  and  from 
social  life.  When  the  intellectual  life  is  uninterruptedly 
pursued,  there  arise  diseases  of  tlie  mind  such  as  follow  in 
the  body  when  one  physical  organ  is  used  to  excess  and 
other  powers  fail  and  other  organs  suffer  from  atrophy. 
Man  is  not,  and  was  not  meant  to  be,  pure  disembodied  in- 
tellect. True  philosophy,  as  well  as  common  sense,  teaches 
that  the  heart  and  will  have  tlieir  rightful  domain  in  every 
man's  life.  If  the  understanding  becomes  arrogant  and 
spurns  the  aid  of  the  other  powers  of  the  mind,  not  only 
does  the  man  become  an  incomplete  man,  but  his  intellect 
itself  inevitably  loses  poise  and  clearness.  The  man  ceases 
to  be  a  man,  and  becomes  a  calculating  machine ;  and  his 
intellect  becomes  subject  to  those  sudden  revereals  of  legiti- 
mate processes  and  results  which  the  law  of  construction 
for  calculating  machines  renders  inevitable  in  them,  but 
from  which  life  saves  the  li\ang  man,  the  feeling,  worship- 
ing soul. 

A  MORAL  DYNAMIC. 

In  that  effort  to  build  up  character  while  acquiring 
knowledge — which  is  the  supreme  work  of  the  college — do 
we  not  come  to  luiow  the  need  of  a  moral  dynamic,  of  some 
strong  elemental  force  that  shall  draw  us  with  a  powerful 
attraction  toward  goodness  and  duty  when  duty  is  clearly 
seen?  There  are  many  men  connected  with  the  highest 
education  in  America  who  believe  that  the  supreme  work 
of  the  college  lies  in  maintaining  the  highest  possible 
standards  of  intellectual  achievements  under  the  sway  of 
that  light  of  reason  which  continually  refers  to  God  as  the 
source  of  light  and  draws  heat  and  life-power  from  Christ, 
who  is  the  life  and  the  light  of  the  world. 
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THE  FIRST  METHODIST  SCHOOLS- 
REV.   J.  W.  CORNELIUS,  D.  D. 

John  Wesley  had  a  superior  education.  The  intellectual 
and  moral  training  he  had  in  the  Epworth  Rectory,  under 
his  peerless  mother,  of  itself  was  almost  a  guarantee  of  a 
high  destiny.  At  the  tender  age  of  eleven  he  was  sent  to 
the  large  and  splendidly  founded  Charter  House  School  in 
London,  where  he  rapidly  gained  the  highest  esteem  of  the 
instructors  and  made  remarkable  attainments.  In  1719, 
when  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  Christ  Church 
College,  Oxford  University.  By  the  merit  of  high  classical 
scholarship  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College 
when  only  twenty-three.  He  received  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
in  1727 — not  then  a  thing  thrown  around  for  money  or  for 
compliment,  but  won  in  the  hard  struggle  for  real  education. 
He  was  shortly  after  chosen  Greek  Lecturer  in  the  Univer- 
sity and  gained  a  wide  reputation  for  elegance  of  composi- 
tion and  speech  and  for  keenness  and  profundity  of  varied 
mental  characteristics  and  acquirements.  The  great 
zeal  of  his  soul  for  the  knowledge  of  God  diverted  him 
from  a  merely  professional  literary  career ;  yet  he  ever  con- 
secrated and  widened  his  learning  in  extending  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  Though  there  were  many  good  schools 
in  England  in  his  day,  he  saw  the  special  need  of  one  for 
the  children  of  his  preachers  and  therefore  he  founded  the 
Kingswood  School  at  Bristol  in  1748.  Many  youths  who 
became  famous  in  the  political  and  religious  activities  of 
the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  educated 
there.  The  guiding  genius  of  its  founder  and  its  success- 
ful work  made  it  famous  in  his  generation,  and  it  still  exists, 
having  undergone  some  enlargements  and  changes  in  New 
Kingswood,  etc. 

John  Dickins,  who  was  born  in  London  but  not  converted 
until  he  had  emigrated  to  this  country,  having  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bristol  Institution,  presented  plans  to  Bishop 
Asbury  as  early  as  1780  for  a  Christian  school  under  Meth- 
odist auspices  in  America,  similar  to  Kingswood.  Mr. 
Asbury  strongly  favored  it  and  authorized  Dickens  to  secure 
subscriptions.  When  Wesley  selected  Coke  and  ordained 
him  to  be  a  superintendent  of  the  Methodists  in  America, 
the  latter  laid  before  the  venerable  founder  a  plan  for  a 
Methodist  college — almost  a  university  in  germ  and  grasp. 
Coke  was  himself  a  scholar  of  no  mean  grade,  educated  at 
Oxford — a  "  Gentleman  Commoner" — one  who  has  paid  all 
his  own  expenses  of  education,  asking  no  favors  of  the 
University  revenues.  He  thoroughly  appreciated  the  ben- 
efits of  wide  culture  and  wished  the  newly  organized  church 
to  enjoy  it,  especially  in  its  muiistry.  Wesley  approbated 
and  as  soon  as  Coke,  after  landing  in  New  York,  could 
have  an  interview  with  Asbury  and  his  principal  co-laborers 
the  scheme  was  revealed.  Asbury  had  encouraged  Dickins 
in  the  establishment  of  an  American  Kingswood  School,  but 
yielded  to  the  wider  thought  of  Wesley  and  Coke.  When 
the  Christmas  Conference  was  convened  a  month  later,  as 
soon  as  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  effected  and  some  "Rules  of  Discipline  "  were  enacted, 
the  conference,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1785,  considered 
the  question  of  establishing  a  college.  It  was  agreed  to 
with  large  unanimity  and  was  called  in  honor  of  Coke  and 
Asbury,  Cokesbury  College.  A  beautiful  and  central  site 
was  selected  near  Abingdon,  Maryland,  and  the  comer- 
stone  laid  in  June  of  that  year.  Coke  took  great  interest 
in  collecting  the  funds  and  the  materials  for  the  building — 
a  very  considerable  structure — and  with  Asbirry  issued  a 
"  plan  for  erecting  a  college  to  advance  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion in  America."    Students  were  to  be  instructed  in 


English,  Latin,  Greek,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  History,  Geogra- 
phy, Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy.  Sciences  were 
soon  to  be  added  with  the  Hebrew,  French  and  German 
languages.  There  were  to  be  "  Recreations  "  in  husbandry, 
the  Georgics  of  Virgil  to  be  perused  in  these  recreations  so 
that  "  the  students  may  delightfully  unite  together  both 
theory  and  practice."  Four  guineas  were  to  be  charged 
per  annum  for  tuition.  "  Deep  learning  and  genuine  piety" 
were  the  mottoes  and  motives  of  the  institution.  |5,300 
were  subscribed  at  the  beginning — $50,000  in  all  being  paid 
in  ten  years  for  this  enterprise  by  the  humble  Methodist 
preachers  and  communicants,  to  realize  the  ideals  of  Wes- 
ley, Coke,  Asbury  and  the  Christmas  Conference.  Only 
money  was  needed  to  make  it  a  very  Harvard  in  scholarly 
environment  and  a  very  Kingswood  in  religious  inspiration. 
A  president.  Rev.  Mr.  Heath,  was  sent  over  by  Wesley  and 
duly  installed  ;  but  he  was  not  a  man  equal  to  the  situation 
either  in  scholarly  requirements  or  in  the  sublime,  un- 
earthly motive  of  a  self-denying  Methodist.  He  soon  re- 
tired. The  torch  of  the  incendiary  destroyed  the  institution 
after  a  rather  brilliant  career  of  ten  years.  The  undaunted 
Coke  soon  collected  another  thousand  pounds  for  a  second 
college  building,  and  friends  in  Baltimore  and  elsewhere 
added  thirteen  hundred  pounds  more,  but  the  new  institu- 
tion shared  the  fate  of  the  previous  one  in  a  year's  time. 
The  leaders  of  the  church  still  felt  profoundly  the  need  of 
intellectual  training  for  themselves,  their  cliildren,  and 
their  successors.  They  had  showed  the  first  great  effort  of 
Methodism  on  this  line,  seemingly  thwarted  by  Providence, 
but  really  only  by  their  poverty  and  by  the  consecrated 
activity  of  their  ministers  in  evangelistic  work.  If  we  out 
of  our  riches  were  to  give  as  they  out  of  then-  poverty  did 
give,  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  would  wit- 
ness the  building  and  endowment  of  the  great  University 
at  the  nation's  capital.  Cokesbury  is  indeed  a  sublime 
object  lesson  to  stimulate  us  in  the  building  and  endowment 
of  the  American  University. 


THE  UNIVERSITYTHE  DEFEN  DER  OFTH  E  FAITH- 
CONTINUED. 

BY  BISHOP  C.  H.  FOWLER. 

Each  age  has  its  own  peculiar  type  of  skepticism.  The 
Church  has  had  her  natural  history.  She  has  grown  from 
childhood  to  manhood  in  revelation,  in  truth,  in  polity  and 
in  experience.  We  will  concern  ourselves  at  this  hour  only 
with  her  experience. 

This  can  be  measured  by  her  conflicts.  She  began  like 
the  individual  believer  in  feeling.  She  has  fought  her  way 
through  every  type  of  opposition  up  to  the  supreme  assault 
now  being  made  upon  the  very  existence  of  her  Author, 
on  high,  scientific  grounds.  Run  your  mind  over  the 
progressive  series  of  assaults. 

In  Old  Testament  days  it  was  a  struggle  against  polythe- 
ism. It  was  largely  a  measure  of  power.  The  one  God  of 
the  Hebrews  was  Himself  put  on  probation,  on  trial,  against 
the  gods  of  the  Gentiles.  Moses  and  Aaron  demonstrated 
that  Jehovah  was  mightier  than  the  gods  of  Egypt. 
Elijah's  God  answered  by  fire,  to  the  confasion  of  the 
priests  of  Baal.  Daniel's  God  was  declared  after  a  trial  to 
be  the  true  God. 

In  the  New  Testament  days  the  assault  was  two-fold, 
partly  from  Judaism  and  partly  from  heathen  reUgions. 
And  the  New  Testament  answers  are  two-fold.  Each 
enemy  is  met  and  vanquished  on  his  chosen  field.  Chris- 
tianity stands  against  allcomers,  offers  aH  challenges,  and 
so  allows  all  enemies  to  select  the  field,  the  day  and  the 
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weapons.  In  the  g^reat  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Apollos 
forever  settles  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  Judaism. 
And  St.  Paul,  as  set  forth  in  the  Acts,  touches  heathenism 
and  carries  the  argument  home  to  their  o\\ni  understanding. 

THREE  SACRED  SPOTS   OP  EARTH. 

In  wandering  about  the  East,  I  touched  three  spots  of  earth 
that,  like  telescopes,  opened  new  worlds  before  my  enrap- 
tured vision.  The  first  was  in  Bethlehem,  where  the  Son  of 
God  came  into  the  world  for  oiu*  redemption.  As  I  looked 
at  the  silver  star  that  veneration  has  set  in  the  floor  of  the 
grotto,  to  mark  the  spot  where  Jesus  was  born,  the  low 
roof  of  the  grotto  opened  above  me  and  I  saw  a  path  of 
light  all  the  way  up  to  the  throne  of  God.  I  shall  not  soon 
forget  that  hour.  The  second  was  just  outside  the  walls  of 
Dama.scus,  on  the  old  cement  highway  built  by  the  Romans 
from  Damascus  toward  Jerusalem.  There  it  stands,  solid 
as  a  single  rock,  four  or  five  feet  high,  stretching  across  the 
plain. 

The  wind  and  winters  of  twenty  centuries  have  carried 
away  the  adjoining  soil.  As  I  stood  where  they  said  St. 
Paul  was  smitten  down,  and  saw  by  the  contour  of  the 
country  that  I  was  near  the  place  where  he  fell,  I  heard  the 
voice  saying,  "  Behold,  I  send  you  far  hence  to  the  Gen- 
tiles." Then  my  heart  leaped  within  me  and  I  choked 
with  the  thought,  "  Here  is  where  wc  found  our  chance  as 
Gentiles.  Here  the  gates  of  the  Eternal  City  outward 
swung  to  let  us  in." 

The  third  spot  was  yonder  in  Greece.  We  came  down 
from  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  walked  across  the  little  valley 
that  separates  it  from  Mars  Hill,  and  made  our  way  up 
the  broken  and  dim  steps  cut  in  the  rock  that  led  to  the 
seat  of  the  court  of  the  Areopagus.  As  I  looked  about  me 
I  could  hardly  catch  my  breath.  Close  at  hand,  rising  to 
the  left,  was  the  Partlienon,  the  pride  of  Pericles,  of  Phidias, 
of  Socrates,  of  Plato — the  pride  of  Athens,  of  Greece,  of  all 
the  ages.  Yonder,  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  was  the 
theatre  of  Sophocles  and  Aeschylus,  where  the  excited  Athe- 
nians listened  to  the  play  of  Oedipus  Tyrannus.  Away  be- 
yond, on  the  plain,  were  the  majestic  columns  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Maximus,  some  fallen,  some  still  stand- 
ing. Away  in  front  of  me,  in  the  mountain  side,  is  the  old 
Pentelicus  quarry  from  which  came  the  marble  for  the 
Parthenon.  A  little  to  the  right  rises  Mt.  Hymettus,  where 
Greek  bees  gather  the  world's  sweetest  honey,  of  which 
Horace  sang.  Still  farther  to  the  right  and  not  far  away, 
beyond  the  agora,  where  once  stood  the  statues  of  heroes 
and  of  gods,  is  the  same  old  stone  platform  on  whicli 
Demosthenes  stood  when  he  delivered  his  great  oration 
against  Philip.  And  yonder,  on  the  hillside,  you  see  a 
dark  opening,  cut  in  the  rock.  That  is  where  dear  old 
Socrates  spent  his  last  night  and  drank  the  hemlock.  All 
these  places  are  great  and  historically  sacred.  But  here, 
on  this  level  spot,  three  yards  square,  nearly  surrounded 
by  stone  seats,  is  the  place  where  St.  Paul  stood  and  re- 
vealed the  unknown  God.  Here  he  appealed,  not  to  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  but  to  the  God  who  made  the  world  and 
all  things  therein,  who  giveth  to  all  life  and  breath,  who 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations,  and  hath  appointed  the 
bounds  of  their  habitation.  His  appeal  is  to  tlie  great 
argument  from  nature.  Here  we  are  met  on  the  plain  ot 
our  intelligence,  we  are  treated  as  rational  beings.  Here  I 
had  the  assurance  tliat  God  intended  not  to  mutilate  but  to 
save  me,  my  whole  being.  I  straightened  up  in  these  foot^ 
prints  of  St.  Paul  on  Mars  Hill,  and  thanked  God  for  the 
manhood  He  had  redeemed. 

Christianity  meets  every  foe  on  his  own  field.    In  the  age 


immediately  succeeding  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  the 
struggle  was  with  Greek  Theism  or  Platonism.  Celsus  and 
Porphyry,  Platonic  infidels,  urged  the  old  Greek  Theism  of 
Socrates  with  some  adulterations.  Justin  Martj'r  and 
Origen  rose  into  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  became  the 
great  Platonic  Apologists.  They  quoted  Plato  against  their 
enemies  and  made  their  great  defence  on  the  plane  of  the 
philosophy  that  assailed  them. 

In  the  third  century  the  attack  was  made  by  Ebionites, 
who  denied  that  Christianity  met  the  requirements  of  the 
Old  Testament  prophecies.  The  field  of  conflict  was  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures.  On  this  field  rose  up  the  great 
exegetes,  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Clement  and  Origen. 

Next  followed  the  great  swarm  of  heresies.  These  dis- 
cussions demonstrated  the  need  of  an  infallible  standard. 
Up  rose  the  great  Augustine,  brushed  away  and  condensed 
the  lax  xaews  concerning  the  Scriptui'es  and  exalted  the 
infallible  word  of   God. 

In  these  later  centuries  Herbert  made  a  learned  and  ele- 
gant assault  upon  Christianity,  denying  our  need  of  it,  and 
holding  that  Nature  could  give  all  that  man  requires. 
This  was  met  by  the  great  defenders,  Conybeare,  Lardncr 
and  Butler,  who,  on  the  same  basis  of  natural  religion, 
showed  the  need  of  revelation  to  meet  man's  ignorance  of 
redemption. 

It  has  been  reserved  for  our  time  to  make  the  most  bold, 
the  most  startling,  the  most  candid  attack  of  all  the  ages. 
It  sweeps  away  everjthing  at  one  stroke.  It  denies  the 
existence  of  a  personal  God,  and  the  possibility  of  any 
revelation.  We  confront  the  supreme  assault  upon  faith 
at  once  scholarly,  elegant  and  popular.  It  bases  all  its 
claims  and  denials  upon  purely  scientific  data.  It  attempts 
the  destruction  of  all  the  faith  of  past  ages  by  the  discov- 
eries and  developments  of  science.  Our  answer  and  vin- 
dication  must  come  from  the  same  field. 

We  are  in  an  age  of  intense  mental  activity.  Some  of 
the  great  leaders  of  scientific  thought  are  borne  away  from 
the  old  lines  of  religious  convictions.  Their  sentiments 
run  down  through  much  of  tlie  strongest  literature.  Their 
doubts  are  clouding  the  vision  of  many  in  all  our  cities  and 
towns.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  cheap  skepticism  which  peddles 
its  vulgar  wit  for  so  much  a  dose  in  the  form  of  popular 
lecture-shows.  But  there  are  great  and  scholarly  men  who 
impress  the  public  conviction  by  their  own  evident  candor 
and  earnestness — men  who  tvu-n  away  into  orphanage  and 
darkness  with  an  agonizing  wail. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  believing  that  religion  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  region  of  belief,  seeks  to  retain  it  in  the  re- 
gion of  hope  and  imagination.      He  says  :  "  The  beneficial 

effect  of  retaining  religious  ideas  is  far  from  trifling It 

makes  life  a  far  greater  thing  to  the  feelings Human  ex- 
cellence greatly  depends  upon  the  sufiiciency  of  the  provi- 
sion made  for  it."  He  thinks  "  we  need  familiarity  vnth  the 
conception  of  a  morally  perfect  being  as  the  norma,  or  stand- 
ard to  which  to  refer  and  by  which  to  regulate  our  charac- 
ters and  hves." 

Tyndall,  with  touching  pathos,  in  his  Belfast  speech,  in- 
timates that  the  hiunan  mind,  with  the  yearning  of  a  pilgrim 
for  his  distant  home,  wiU  find  a  field  for  the  use  of  the 
recreative  faculties.  He  says,  "Here,  however,  I  touch 
upon  a  theme  too  great  for  me,  but  wliich  will  assuredly  be 
handled  by  the  loftiest  minds  when  you  and  I,  like  streaks 
of  morning  cloud,  shall  have  melted  into  the  infinite  aziu-e 
of  the  past."  And  Prof  Clifford  wails  out,  "We  have  seen 
the  spring  sunshine  out  of  an  empty  heaven  upon  a  soulless 
earth,  and  we  have  felt  with  utter  loneliness  that  the  Great 
Companion  was  dead." 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 
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A  new  building  for  the  Law  School  at  Yale  is  found  nec- 
essary and  will  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $250,000. 

Columbia  College  Library  has  140,000  volumes,  12,000  of 
which  have  been  purchased  recently.  00,000  volumes  are 
in  the  I.iibrary  of  the  Law  school. 

The  gifts  to  Yale  University  during  the  school  year  end- 
ing with  June,  1892,  amounted  to  1373,860.37.  There  were 
accessions  to  the  Library  of  8,730  volumes  and  29,000  pam- 
phlets. 

The  Gymnasium  of  Wesleyan  University  when  com- 
pleted will  have  cost  $85,000  and  is  thoroughly  equipped. 
Wesleyan  students  have  pledged  |5,240  for  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building  in  Middletown. 


The  number  of  graduates  from  Boston  University  from  its 
foundation  in  1869  is  2,407,  about  100  of  whom  have  died. 
The  late  Miss  Lovicy  D.  Paddock,  of  Boston,  bequeathed  to 
the  institution  $30,000  the  past  year. 

Two  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  been 
graduates  of  Harvard  and  three  of  William  and  Mary. 
Dickinson,  Princeton,  Bowdoin,  Williams,  Union,  Dixon, 
Hampden,  Sydney,  Kenyon,  tfniversity  of  North  Carolina, 
West  Point  and  Miami  have  also  each  graduated  one  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

In  fifteen  of  the  most  important  institutions  of  the  country 
there  were  in  attendance  in  the  five  years  last  past  15,084 
students — an  increase  over  the  preceding  five  years  of 
6,887,  or  33  per  cent.  Harvard  stands  at  the  head  with 
2,658  students,  Michigan  University  is  next  with  2,622; 
Yale  University,  1,784  ;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1,764 ; 
Cornell  University,  1,489. 


Chicago  University,  which  shows  a  disposition  to  distance 
everything  on  the  educational  line,  has  voted  $200,000  for  a 
Gymnasium.  Silas  B.  Cobb,  an  octogenarian,  has  donated 
$150,000  to  the  general  building  fund.  When  he  went  to 
Chicago  from  his  native  Vermont  at  twenty-one  years  of  age 
he  was  without  a  penny.  He  was  a  carpenter,  but  afterward 
worked  at  harness  making  until  he  saw  there  was  something 
better  for  him  at  the  shoe  and  leather  business. 

The  Faculty  of  the  niif  School  of  Theology  are  Bishop  H. 
W.  Warren,  Chancellor  McDowell,  Dr.  J.  R.  Van  Pelt,  Dr. 
W.  F.  Steele,  and  others.  The  departments  already  estab- 
lished are  Homiletics,  Practical  Theology,  Christian  Evi- 
dences, Systematic  Theology,  Historical  Theology  and  Ex- 
egetical  Theology.  For  all  candidates  for  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  ministry  the  tuition  is  free.  In  addition  to  these 
scholastic  advantages,  the  splendor  of  Rocky  Mountain 
scenery,  the  great  altitude,  the  dry  atmosphere,  etc.,  will 
ever  make  the  University  of  Denver  a  great  attraction  for 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  land. 

The  number  of  students  in  Cornell  University  increased 
under  the  administration  of  President  Charles  K.  Adams 
from  575  to  1,538  ;  the  number  of  graduates  from  31  to  177; 
the  corps  of  professors  from  53  to  122.  Barnes  Hall,  Lin- 
coln Hall,  Morse  Hall,  the  Library  and  Law  builings  have 
been  erected  and  equipped.  Sibley  College  and  the  gym- 
nasium have  been  greatly  enlarged  and  their  faculties 
much  improved.    The  endowment  g^ew  $2,000,000  and  an 


increase  in  donations  for  buildings  and  equipment  was 
received  of  $465,215.  The  annual  income  of  the  university 
climbed  up  to  the  splendid  figure  of  $706,709.  The  total 
increase  in  the  productive  funds,  buidings  and  equipment 
was  $3,154,037.  Yet  President  Adams  resigned  because  he 
could  not  endure  the  discordant  elements  in  the  faculty 
and  management. 

The  Library  of  Brown  University  now  numbers  72,000 
volumes  and  20,000  pamphlets.  It  was  increased  in  the  last 
scholastic  year  by  1,766  volumes  ( 722  of  which  were  donated) 
and  430  pamphlets.  Tlie  treasm-y  (April  15th)  had  $1,243,- 
365  as  against  $1,199,122  of  the  previous  year.  A  fund  of 
$50,700  for  a  gymnasium  building  has  been  received,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  gymnasium  $34,320.  The  Ly- 
man Fund  for  students  now  is  $38,865.  The  Ladd  Obser- 
vatory has  been  finished  and  equipped.  $50,000  have  been 
received  from  the  Fayerweather  estate  and  $100,000  from  the 
estate  of  John  Wilson   Smith,  of  Providence. 

HARVARD    UNIVERSITY    ITEMS. 

The  Sargent  Prize  of  $100  for  the  best  metrical  transla^ 
tion  of  an  ode  of  Horace  was  awarded,  June  14,  to  Miss 
Margaret  Foster  Herrick.  This  is  the  third  time,  and  the 
second  successive  year  the  prize  has  been  awarded  to  one 
of  the  young  women  students. 

One  hundred  and  forty  of  the  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
students  registered  for  Harvard  summer  schools  last  season 
were  women. 

The  following  are  recent  bequests  to  Harvard  : 

By  E.  Price  Greenleaf. $711,000 

"  Ellen  Gurney 170,000 

"  Boyden  estate 237,000 

"  Anonymous 200,000 

"  Miss  C.  W.  Bruce 50,000 

"  J.  S.  Wheeler 50,000 

"  Dr.  H.  F.  Sears 35,000 

'    Henry  Villard 25,000 

and  many  smaller  amounts. 

Edwin  Conant's  will  gave  Harvard  $5,000  for  the  Divinity 
School  and  $27,700  for  the  Library. 

The  will  of  Rev.  Frederick  Frothingham  gives  $30,000,  to 
found  a  Frothingham  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory in  the  Theological  School  at  Cambridge. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fogg  has  paid  to  the  treasurer  $198,000  as 
part  of  a  bequest  in  the  establishment  of  an  Art  Museum 
in  honor  of  WiUiam  Hayes  Fogg. 

Mr.  Frederick  L.  Ames  has  given  $25,000  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Arboretum,  and  Professor  Sargent  has  given 
$10,000  for  books  for  the  Arboretum. 

An  anonymous  friend  of  the  Botanical  Department  has 
given  recently  $4,500  through  Professor  Goodale.  Henry 
Lee,  Esq.,  also  gave  $1,000  for  the  Botanical  Department. 

In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Witt 
Randall,  who  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1834  and 
from  the  Medical  School  in  1839,  his  sister.  Miss  Belinda  L. 
Randall,  has  given  to  the  College  his  large  collection  of 
engravings,  and  $30,000  for  the  creation  of  a  fund  for  their 
care  and  increase. 

Eugene  Wamburgh,  LL.  D.,  was  elected  a  Professor  of 
Law,  and  William  Thomas  Councilman  was  elected  a  Shat- 
tuck  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Harvard  Corporation,  September  1,  1892. 

Frank  William  Taussig,  Ph.  D.,  was  elected  a  Professor 
of  Political  Economy,  and  Frank  Beverly  Williams  an  In- 
structor in  Roman  Law. 
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SCIter^rs  Notices. 


Gospel  Criticism  and  Histokicai.  Chkistianity.   By  Orello  Cone, 
D.  D.    Published  by  Putnam  &  Sons,  N.  Y. 

Notwithstanding  the  protestations  of  Roman  Catholic  and 
Orthodox  Protestant  theologians,  tliat  the  standards  of 
Christian  faith  have  been  successfully  maintained  against 
the  encroachments  of  "the  higher  criticism,"  so  called,  it 
must,  in  fairness,  be  admitted  that  the  intelligence  of  this 
age  demands  a  larger  liberty  of  tliought  in  relation  to  the 
historical  accuracy  of  the  several  books  of  the  Bible,  the 
inspiration  and  authority  of  their  contents,  and  the  make- 
up of  the  sacred  canon,  than  liad  hitherto  been  conceded 
by  the  conservative  theologian.  This  book  is  a  response  to 
this  demand. 

The  Christian  public  is  to  be  congratulated  that  so  much 
Christian  candor  and  eminent  ability  and  scholarship  have 
been  brought  to  this  discussion. 

The  assaults  of  criticism  have  been  regarded  with  some- 
thing of  consternation  by  those  who  have  felt  content  to 
abide  by  existing  standards,  and  frantic  efforts  have  been 
made  in  certain  quartere  to  weaken  and  ward  off  these 
assaults.  The  author  of  this  work  has  the  courage  to  enter 
the  field  of  inquiry,  in  the  spirit  of  the  severest  criticism, 
and  following  fact  and  reason  to  accept  results,  however 
much  at  variance  with  accepted  theories  and  teachings  they 
might  be.  That  he  surrenders  much  to  the  historical  critic, 
and  admits  innovations,  which  seem  perilous  to  some  is  evi- 
dent. This  does  not  weaken  nis  faith  in  the  essential  in- 
spiration and  truth  of  the  Scriptures.  He  disarms  hostile 
criticism  by  yielding  up  indefensible  positions,  but  finds 
ample  standing  room  for  faith  in  what  remains  of  fact  and 
truth,  and  assures  the  Christian  he  may  dismiss  his  fears  as 
to  the  ultimate  truth  and  power  and  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  book  is  a  most  able  and  admirable  contribu- 
tion to  the  religious  literature  of  the  times. 

Wno  Wrote  the  Bible?— .V  Book  fok  the  People.    By  Washing- 
ton Gladden.    Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

As  to  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  there  has  been 
every  degree  of  faith  and  kind  of  sentiment  among  its 
readers. 

Wliile  some  have  regarded  it  as  a  transcript  of  the 
Divine  Mind  from  "  lid  to  lid,"  inspired  in  every  word,  and 
too  sacred  to  admit  of  doubt  without  sacrilege,  others  have 
felt  at  liberty  to  doubt  its  plenary  inspiration,  yet  they  hold 
that  in  its  general  scope  and  meaning  it  is  "God's  Book," 
and  must  be  maintained  in  its  integrity  against  criticism, 
while  the  faith  of  yet  others  is  stUl  less,  shading  off  more 
and  more  till  it  reaches  utter  skepticism  and  infidelity. 

The  author  of  this  work,  an  accredited  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  of  Cohunbus,  Oliio, 
accedes  to  the  claims  of  the  historical  critics,  grants  that 
thei-e  is  much  bound  up  with  the  inspired  teachings  which 
is  neither  inspired  nor  true,  and  claims  that  the  intelligent 
Christian  must  exercise  his  reason  and  common  sense  in 
discriminating  between  the  hvmian  and  divine  in  the  make 
up  of  the  book. 

Those  who  are  willing  to  do  this  will  find  the  work  of 
Mr.  Gladden  a  most  suggestive  and  valuable  help. 

The  spirit  of  the  broadest  charity  breathes  through  the 
work,  but  it  will  doubtless  produce  a  flutter  in  conservative 
theological  circles.  Believing  in  the  largest  liberty  of 
Christiiin  thought  and  belief  we  heartily  commend  the  book 
as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  theological  literature  of 
the  age. 


The  Methodist  Episcopacy  Valid,  Considered  in  the  Light 
OF  THE  Scriptures,  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  op  History. 
By  Bostwick  Hawlcy,  D.  D.  Published  by  Hunt  &  Eaton,  Cranston  & 
Curts. 

Anyone  desiring  a  succinct  and  forcible  putting  of  the 
question  of  Episcopacy  cannot  do  better  than  get  this  little 
book.  Under  the  heading  of  "  Modifications  of  the  Episco- 
pacy "  the  author  does  not  rise  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
question.  It  may  have  been  a  want  of  room  rather  than  a 
failure  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  discussion. 

Inter-Denominational  Sermons.  A  series  of  Sermons  delivered  in 
"Old  John  Street"  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  New  York  City,  by 
prominent  ministers  of  dlfTerent  denominations.  Edited  by  W.  W. 
Bowdish,  D.  D. 

In  1889-'90-'91,  under  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Bowdish,  there 
were  a  series  of  twenty-eight  sermons  preached  by  minis- 
ters of  seven  denominations,  in  the  "Old  John  Street" 
Church,  New  York  City.  These  have  been  put  into  book 
form.  The  volume  is  worthy  of  perusal.  Many  questions 
of  great  interest  are  discussed  by  very  prominent  men  of 
our  own  and  other  denominations. 

In  connection  with  each  sermon  is  a  half-tone  picture  of 
the  preacher.  Everything  has  been  done  possible  to  throw 
about  tiie  printed  sermsn  the  charm  of  the  speaker. 

The  Church  of  the  Future.  By  W.  J.  Dawson.  Hunt  &  Eaton, 
N.  Y.,  Cranston  &  Curts,  Cin. 

The  addresses  which  make  up  this  book  are  bold,  dashing, 
and  exhibit  a  good  range  of  intelligence.  The  addresses, 
as  the  author  admits,  do  not  have  a  very  close  or  logical 
connection  with  the  subject  which  is  asstimed  as  the  title  of 
the  book.  A  vein  of  originality  runs  through  them,  and  at 
times  they  are  refreshingly  suggestive. 

But  they  leave  us  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  "  The  church 
of  the  Future."  If  existing  churches  fall  so  far  short  of  rep- 
resenting Christ  and  Christianity,  it  is  diflicult  to  avoid  the 
conviction  that  they  ought  to  be  abandoned  for  something 
better  suited  to  the  purpose. 

That  there  is  too  much  ground  for  his  scathing  allegations 
we  must  all  admit,  and  we  can  all  unite  with  him  in  insist- 
ing that  very  many  of  those  who  profess  religion  should  do 
very  differently  ;  but  alas,  what  is  the  ground  of  hope  that 
they  ever  will  ?  He  does  not  tell  us.  If  the  church  of  the 
future  is  incapable  of  some  definition,  it  seems  hardly  worth 
while  to  write  about  it.  We  need  something  of  it  in  outline 
and  method  to  make  it  an  intelligent  object  of  thought,  but 
the  autlior  fails  to  give  it.  m 

In  his  view  the  value  of  a  "profession  of  faith"  and  a 
creed  dwindles  into  nottiing  in  the  presence  of  right  con- 
duct and  a  right  life.  His  drift  is  strongly  and  unmistakably 
away  ft-om  dogmatism  and  ecclesiasticism,  but  from  want  of 
a  better  defined  objective,  his  brilliant  and  epigrammatic 
rhetoric  may  be  said  to  be  iconoclastic  more  than  construct- 
ive in  eflfect. 

The  Christian  Propaganda  needs  method,  and  wliile  the 
author  makes  existing  methods  fearfully  inadequate,  with- 
out seeming  to  intend  it,  he  leaves  us  with  a  feeling  of  un- 
certainty as  to  what  better  is  possible. 

The  chapter  on  the  "  Socialism  of  Jesus  "  is  disappointing. 
The  hope  that  something  would  be  set  forth  having  form 
and  consistence  as  a  scheme  or  mode  of  social  life  is  not 
realized.  We  are  left  to  feel,  as  we  have  long  felt,  that  the 
hand  of  a  competent  master  has  not  yet  taken  hold  of  this 
subject.  But  we  commend  the  book  for  its  liberty  of 
thought,  its  aggressiveness,  and  the  Christian  spirit  wliich 
breathes  through  all  its  pages. 
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A  Winter  in  India  and  Maylasia  Among  the  Methodist 
Missions,  liy  Rev.  M.  V.  B.  Knox,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.  Hunt  &  Eaton, 
N.  Y. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  books  of  travel  are  not 
more  in  demand.  The  desire  to  visit  other  lands  is  very 
strong,  and  many  thousands  are  annually  spent  in  "  touring 
beyond  the  sea."  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  other 
elements  besides  the  desire  to  know  other  lands  and  peo- 
ples, enter,  as  causes,  into  the  yearly  hegira  to  Europe  and 
elsewhere.  "To  see  is  to  know,"  and  seeing  better  satisfies 
ordinary  curiosity  than  can  any  book  of  travel.  "  Actual 
travel,  therefore,  is  more  fascinating  to  the  average  enquirer 
after  this  kind  of  knowledge  than  books  of  travel,  however 
ably  written.  But,  after  all,  books  of  travel  present  many 
advantages  over  an  outing  tour.  They  can  be  procured  at 
the  merest  trifle  of  cost.  They  are  free  from  the  dangers, 
annoyances  and  privations  inevitably  incident  to  traveling 
abroad.  Besides  a  much  more  comprehensive  and  fuller 
knowledge  can  be  obtained  from  books  than  the  ordinary 
tourist  can  hope  to  obtain  by  travel.  He  who  tells  the  story 
of  his  travel  for  the  public  should,  of  course,  in  addition  to 
being  a  close  observer,  be  well  versed  in  literature  and  art, 
in  economic  and  social  science,  and  thus  qualified  to  esti- 
mate the  true  significance  of  facts,  for  he  is  not  to  serve  as 
a  mere  gazetteer.  His  aim  should  be  rather  to  develop  a 
better  ideal  of  human  life.  If,  in  addition  to  this  equipment, 
he  have  the  happy  faculty  of  drawing  his  pictures  to  the 
life  he  may  be  relied  on  as  furnishing  better  means  of  infor- 
mation than  that  of  actual  travel  itself.  The  author  in  this 
case  with  no  great  pretensions  or  flourish  of  trumpets  yet 
brings  to  his  work  good  ability.  His  book  is  literally 
crammed  with  instructive  facts  and  incidents,  though  des- 
titute somewhat  of  dramatic  interest.  You  may  depend 
upon  it  you  will  be  interested  and  profited  by  a  perusal  of 
his  clean  and  religiously  helpful  pages. 

Beautiful  Thoughts  fkom  Henry  Dbummond.  By  Elizabeth 
Cureton.    Published  by  James  Pott  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  beautiful  book  of  nearly  three  hundred  pages. 
It  is  made  up  of  selections  from  the  various  works  of  Dr. 
Drummond.  It  is  so  an-anged  that  each  day  of  the  year  has 
its  readmg.  It  is  specially  fitted  for  the  parlor  or  bed-room 
table,  where  a  few  minutes  can  be  utilized  by  reading  such 
choice  selections  as  compose  this  little  volume. 

The  National  Medical  Review  is  a  journal  published  by 
Chas.  H.  Stowell,  M.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  a  very 
bright  medical  journal,  and  is  worthy  of  careful  perusal  of 
any  one  interested  in  the  discussion  of  advanced  medical 
thought.  Dr.  Stowell  is  a  well-known  author  of  various 
school  books  on  subjects  especially  qualifying  him  to  be  the 
editor  of  such  a  review.  It  is  published  monthly,  and  is 
edited  with  reference  to  the  busy  practitioner,  who  may  not 
have  as  much  time  for  study  as  he  would  desire.  Price  f  1.00 
per  year. 

The  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.  Being  the  Bampton  Lectures 
for  1891.    By  Charies  Gore,  M.  A.    Charles  Scribner  Sons,  N.  Y. 

The  subject  of  this  work  precipitates  the  author  into  a 
discussion  which  thoroughly  stirred  and  even  divided  the 
church  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  on  going  before  a  modern  Oxford  audience 
he  felt  that  he  must  hold  in  check  the  drift  into  scholastic 
and  theological  substitutes  which  his  subject  imparted  to 
his  inquiries.  He  says  in  his  preface,  "  I  aim  at  presenting 
the  subject  of  the  Incarnation  to  the  general  reader  rather 
than  the  theological  student." 

But  the  reader  nevertheless  must  not  hope  if  he  consents 


to  shut  himself  up  with  the  author  that  he  will  be  able  to 
breathe  the  atmosphere  of  modem  liberal  thought  and 
criticism.  He  must  listen  to  the  arguments  which  have 
often  been  made  to  prove  the  "Trinity,"  the  "Eternal 
Sonship,"  the  essential  nature  of  the  divine  Son  both  as 
to  his  humanity  and  his  divinity,  his  sacrificial  "Atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  the  world  ; "  and  going  through  with  it 
all  he  must,  if  he  can  make  up  his  mind  to  agree  with  the 
author,  take  sides  with  Athanasius  against  Arius ;  that  it 
is  homoousios  and  not  homoiousios  ;  the  Son  of  God  is  of  the 
same  substance  with  the  Father. 

In  the  first  three  chapters  he  endeavors  "to  justify,"  as  he 
says,  "  at  the  bar  of  nature  and  of  history  the  faith  of  the 
Christian  in  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,"  and  then  proceeds 
to  "a  more  exact  examination  of  what  that  faith  means." 

This  requires,  he  thinks,  "more  specific  definitions;" 
and  he  accepts  the  statements  as  finally  formulated  in  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  as  such  definitions.  They  are  these, 
to  wit : 

1.  As  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ  is  very  God,  of  one  sub- 
stance with  the  Father. 

2.  As  Son  of  Man,  he  is  perfectly  man  in  the  completeness 
of  human  faculties  and  sympathies. 

3.  Though  both  God  and  Man,  He  is  yet  one  person, 
namely,  the  Son  of  God,  who  has  taken  manhood  into  Him- 
self 

4.  In  this  incarnation  the  manhood,  though  it  is  truly  as- 
sumed into  the  divine  person,  still  remains  none  the  less 
truly  human,  so  that  Jesus  Christ  is  of  one  substance  with 
us  men  in  respect  of  His  manhood,  as  He  is  with  the  Father 
in  respect  of  His  Godhead. 

In  the  light  of  these  definitions  the  author  accepts  the 
orthodox  creeds  of  the  early  church  "as  simple  summaries 
of  the  original  Christian  faith,"  and,  of  course,  seeks  to  de- 
fend them. 

Then  he  proceeds  to  enquire  "what  is  the  relation  of  the 
theology  of  these  creeds  to  the  faith  of  the  New  Testament 
in  Jesus  Christ." 

The  author  brings  to  his  task  a  cast  of  mind  moulded  in 
the  most  conservative  orthodoxy  and  an  implicit  faith  in 
the  authority  of  the  church  and  her  teachers  with  a  fair  de- 
gree, one  may  say,  of  abifity  and  scholarship.  But  notwith- 
standing his  expressed  aim  to  produce  a  work  "  for  the 
general  reader,"  we  must  think  he  has  produced  one  more 
suited  to  "the  theological  student." 


FROM    THE    FIELD. 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Buttz,  president  of  Drew  Theological  Sem- 
inary, wi-ites  from  Carlsbad,  Austria,  in  regard  to  The 
American  University  as  follows  : 

"  The  plans  for  the  University  as  outlined  by  the  Chan- 
cellor, Bishop  Hurst,  must  commend  it  to  the  church  as 
worthy  of  its  cordial  support.  The  movement  is  a  great 
one.  I  trust  you  will  find  a  most  hearty  response  from  the 
church  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  late 
General  Conference.  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  join  in  rec- 
ommending this  great  enterprise,  and  in  wishing  for  it  a 
most  liberal  support  in  connection  with  the  approaching 
Columbian  Collection." 

Rev.  J.  F.  Pierce,  of  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  sends  us  $4.40,  and 
adds:  "We  wish  you  abundant  success  in  an  enterprise 
worthy  of  such  a  name  as  this."  This  shows  that  our  frontier 
fields  have  men  of  broad  thought  and  enterprise.  It  would 
have  been  easy  for  him  to  have  excused  himself  on  the 
ground  of  doing  missionary  work.  This  should  be  an  in- 
spu'ation  to  some  who  are  more  favorably  situated. 
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TO  OUR  READERS  WHO  HAVE  NOT  SENT  US  THEIR   SUB- 
SCRIPTION. 


This  is  the  third  number  of  The  Courier  which  we  have 
sent  you  as  "  sample  copy."  We  hope  you  are  pleased  Avith  it 
and  will  forward  to  us  as  soon  as  convenient  the  subscription 
price — fifty  cents  for  the  year  commencing  with  September, 
1892.  If  you  do  not  care  to  have  The  Courier  continue 
coming,  please  notify  your  postmaster  or  drop  us  a  postal  to 
that  effect  and  we  will  take  your  name  from  our  list.  We 
hope  you  will  not  only  permit  us  to  count  you  among  our 
readers,  but  that  3'ou  will  secure  a  club  of  at  least  ten  at  the 
exceedingly  hnv  rates  wliich  we  offer  for  the  first  year.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  communicate  with  each  one  except  in 
this  general  way. 
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To  the  4,800,000  Methodists  in  the  United  States, 

A  few  years  ago  we  conceived  the  idea  of  confining  our  lousiness  to  the  Methodist  people  of  this  vast  country. 
Nothing  strange  ahout  that,  for  we  have  been  Methodists  away  back  from  the  beginning.  We  decided  to  sell  our  EP- 
WORTII  PIANOS  and  ORCIANS  direct  to  MctlmdiKt  people  without  the  help  or  expense  of  agents,  which  adds  from 
$25.00  on  an  Organ  to  $150.00  on  a  Piano.  We  decided  to  allow  people  to  send  tlieir  orders,  through  their  preachers,  just 
the  same  as  they  do  for  their  church  jjajiers,  liymii  l)ooks,  etc.  We  decided  to  allow  our  Epworth  Pianos  and  Organs  to 
be  tlioreiighly  tested  in  the  homes  and  eliurelies  of  our  customers  before  payment,  and  if  not  found  as  represented  re- 
turned at  our  expense.  We  decided  that  .AU'thiidist  i)eople  would  give  us  a  square  deal  if  our  goods  were  satisfactory. 
And  we  have  decided  that  as  our  trade  is  increasing,  :iu(l  wi^  are  dady  receiving  orders  from  every  corner  of  this  great 
country,  that  Epworths  please  the  people,  and  tliat  our  plan  is  a  great  success.  We  could  publisli  thousands  of  letters 
from  preachers  and  people  testifying  to  the  Beautiful  ('d)inets.  Sweet  Voices  and  Easy  Actions  of  the  Epworths.  We 
could  tell  how  the  Epworth  captivated  the  General  (.'oufcrence  :  we  could  tell  how  we  have  saved  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  Methodist  people  ;  how  poor  families  and  societies  have  been  able  through  our  low  prices  to  furnish  the  homes  and 
churches  with  Sweet- Voiced  Epworths.  But  to  tell  all  this  would  take  space,  and  space  costs  money.  So  we  will  invite 
you  to  send  for  our  32-page  illustrated  catalogue,  which  is  mailed  free  for  a  stimp.     We  will  here  show  a  few  cuts  of 

Favorite  Epworth  Styles. 


"^^^■^^^^  liiH, 


Till-,  .SIkjws  Etautitul  Mn  li    uDJ 

Epworth   Parlor  Organ 

Black  walnut  case,  hand  mbbed,  oil  finish  ; 
handsome  detachable  canopy  top,  which  can 
be  packed  in  same  box  with  organ  for  ship-  <^^ 

ping;  mouse-proof  pedal  cover.  This  organ 
contains  10  octaves  of  sweet- voiced  reeds  ;  12  TT 

stops  double  octave  couplers ;   grand  organ  I    | 

and  knee  swells,  and  is  a  genuine  beauty.  LJ 

Retail  price  $97.50,  but  a  discount  of  33J  per  |    I 

cent  will  be  allowed  those  who  order  through  i&nL 

a  Methodist  Minister,  which  reduces  it  to 
|65.00,  with  good  stool  and  book.  Delivered 
on  board  cars  boxed  for  shipment ;  average 
freight  charges  |2.00. 

If  you  are  a  preacher  in  the  regular  work,  send  your  order  and  the  instrument  will  g< 
order  for  you,  and  if  you  do  not  find  Instrument  as  represented  tell  us  so,  and  we  will    ' 


Epworth  Chapel  Style  302 

Is  similar  in  general  description  to  the  602  par- 
lor style,  but  with  a  low  Chapel  top,  finished 
back,  and  contains  same  action,  and  is  same 
price.  This  style  302  is  a  great  favorite  with 
churches,  Epworth  Leagues  and  Sunday  Schools, 
and  is  frequently  ordered  for  parlor  use.  All 
Epworths  are  voiced  and  tuned  in  most  careful 
manner  and  are  known  every^vhere  as  the  Sweet 
Voiced  Organs.  A  good  Organ  must  have  a 
good  action.  These  two  Epworth  Organs  are 
favorites  everywhere,  and  the  best  value  for  the 
money  in  the  United  States. 

)  forward  at  once.  If  you  are  not,  get  your  preacher  to 
e  shipping  instructions  and  pay  all  expenses. 
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Our  Mr.  H.  B.  Williams  was  a  member  of  the  last  General  Confo 
other  Methodist  paper  as  to  our  reliability. 


unce,  and  we  refer  to  the  Book  Concerns  or  to  the  editors  of  this  paper,  or  any 
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THE    AMERICAN    UNIVERSITY. 


PROPOSED   OUTLINES    OF    BUILDINGS    AND    DE- 
PARTMENTS. 


1.  Administration  Hall  with  Librarj'  and  Chapel 
forming  one  grcmp. 

'_*.  Halls  suited  for  the  use  of  the  several  depart- 
ments of  tlie  University. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

I.  Science. 

1.  ft[at  hematics. 
•J.   i'hysics. 

3.  Chemistrj'. 

4.  liiology. 

11.    l>hUo.„phij. 

U  Metaphysics  and  History  of  Philosophy. 

2.  Psychology  and  Logic. 

o.  Political  Economy  and  Sociology. 

4.  Constitutional  Law  and  Political  Science. 


III.  Laiu/uages  and  Lifcrafiire. 

1.  Oriental  and  Semitic. 

2.  Greek. 

3.  Latin. 

4.  Romance. 
•5.  Germanic. 
G.  English. 

IV.  Hit<fory. 

1.  American. 

2.  European  (West  and  North). 

3.  Mediterranean. 

4.  Oriental. 

A\  School  of  Law. 

VI.  School  of  Medicine. 
Besides  Professorships,  Lectureships,  Scholarships 
and  Studentships  in  all  the  above  named  departments 
it  is  proposed  to  make  special  provision  for  the  fol- 
lowing subj^jcts : 

1.  Christian    Archaeology    and    the    Evidences    of 
Christianity. 

2.  The  Science  of  Government. 


FOR  YOLNt;  LA1>IKS. 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  BOARD- 
ING AND  DAY  SCHOOL. 
Cor.  of  M  and  lltli  Sts.  N.  W.,        Washington,  D,  C. 
MRS.  ELIZABETH  J.  SOMERS,  Principal. 


TlieSeuiiiuii'y  endeavors  to  meet  a  clcmiind 
known  to  be  imiierative  by  all  acquainted 
with  the  problems  of  tbe  education  of  girls— 
llif  demand  for  a  school  moiv  sys|rii,-ilic, 
thoruuKh.and  modern  than  llw  i  \  ih.mI  li,,:iril- 
ing-school,  yet  less  severe  and  :nihiuiis  ihaii 
our  women's  colleges.  Up  to  the  .Timioryear 
its  course  is  as  full  and  its  discipline  as  thor- 
ough as  that  of  any  college  preparatory  school 
in  the  land.  Beginning  with  the  Junior  year, 
the  course  consists  of  selections  ft'om  the  col- 
lege curriculum,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those 
young  women  who  desire  a  thorough  training 
in  selected  branches,  but  who  desire,  also,  to 
avoid  the  strain  of  a  college  coitrse. 

The  school  is  thoroughly  modern  in  spirit 
and  in  method.  Its  faculty  is  composed  of 
earnest,  enthusiastic  teachers— specialists  in 
their  several  departments  — most  of  them 
•women  with  college  training. 

Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  following 
subjects:  English  Language,  Literature,  and 
Composition  ;  Natitral  History  ;  Art,  and  the 
History  of  Art ;  General  History  and  Ameri- 
can Political  History.  The  time  given  to 
these  subjects,  and  the  breadth  and  thorough- 
ness of  the  treatment  accorded  to  them,  do  not 
fall  below  those  given  them  in  our  best  col- 
leges. 

The  buildings  are  new  and  perfectly  equipped 
for  health  and  comfort.  They  are  heated  by 
steam,  have  perfect  drainage  and  ventilation, 
a  passenger  elevator,  and  bath-rooms  which 
are  furnished  and  fitted  with  the  best  appli- 
ances known  to  modern  sanitary  science. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  prin- 
cipal, who  also  refers  to  the  following  patrons  : 

Rev.   Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  D.  D. 

LL.  D.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rev.  Bishop  E.  G.  Andrews,  D.  D., 

LL.  D.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Bishop  D.  A.  Goodsell,  D.  D., 

LL.  D.  San  Fanciseo,  Cal. 

Rev.    Charles    C.   McCabe,    D.   D., 

LL.  I).  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Melville  R.  Puller, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

U.  S.  Senator  H.  M.  Teller, 

Central  City,  Col. 

U.  S.  Senator  J.  T.  Morgan, 

Selma,  Ala. 

Hon.  John  "W.  Foster, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Secretary  of  State. 

Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Commissioner  of  Labor. 
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PIONEER  PENSION 

ATTORNEY. 

office: 
14s3    f    str.eet, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Fountain  and  Gold 


His  e-Ntcnsivc  work  the  i)ast  thirty  years  is 
approved  by  the  Government  Officials,  Senar 
tors,  and  Members  of  Congress,  and  thousands 
of  his  clients  and  friends  throughout  the  Uni- 
ted Stiitcs,  as  will  b(!  attested  by  the  Pastor  of 
Metropolitan  M.  E.  Church,  of  which  he  is  a 
member. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Washington,  I).  C,  March  .31,  1800. 
Having  intimately  known  T.  W.  Tallmadge, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  we  recommend  him  as  a 
reliable  and  capable  attorney  for  prosecuting 
Pension  and  other  Claims  against  the  Govern- 
ment. 
John  P.  Newman,  Bishop  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 

Omaha,  Neb. 
John  F.  Hurst,  Bishop  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
John  Sherman,  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Calvin  S.  Brice,  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Jos.  R.  Hawley,  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
H.  M.  Teller,  Senator  from  Colorado. 
Alfred  H.  Colquitt,  Senator  from  Georgia. 
Shelby  M.  CuUom,  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Redfleld  Proctor,  Senator  from  Vermont. 
Bishop  W.  Perkins,  Sen.ator  from  Kansas. 
H.  W.  Blair,  ex-Senator  fi-om  New  Hampshire. 
Wm.  McKinley,  Jr.,  Governor  of  Ohio. 
Charles  Foster,  ex-Governor  of  Ohio. 
Jos.  H.  Outhwaite,  Member  of  Congi-ess  from 

Ohio. 
John  C.  Houk,  Member  of  Congress  from  Ten- 
nessee. 
James  W.  Owens,  Member  of  Congress  from 

Ohio. 
J.  D.  Taylor,  Member  of  Congress  from  Ohio. 
W.  G.  Veazey,  Past-Commander-in-Chief  of  G. 
A.  R.,  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner, 
of  Vermont. 
W.  S.  Kosecrans,  Brig.  Gen'l  U.  S.  A.  (retired), 

Washington,  D.  C. 
T.  B.  Hood,  M.  D.,  late  Surgeon  U.  S.  Vols,  and 
Medical  Referee  Pension  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
Wm.  Lawrence,  late  Comptroller  of  the  U.  S. 

Xreasury,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio. 
John  B.  Batchelder,  Gov.  Historian  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg. 


PIKS  '"^Vairrd.**   '^- 
CROWN    PEN    CO.,    W  .Stiite  Street,  Chicago. 

Tl  WOMAN'S  COLH 

OF  BALTIMORE. 


JOHN  F.  GOUCHER,  President. 

A    Represent;itive    Protestaut   College    ot 
HIGHEST    GRADE. 

FOURTEEN    COURSES 

Leading  to  the  degree  of 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

Every  Department  in  charge  of  Specialists. 

Equipment  Unsurpassed. 

Work  thorough.  Expenses  moderate. 


"  Its  high  curriculum,  its  many  specialists, 
and  its  large  resources  enable  it  to  offer  facili- 
ties for  the  highest  education  of  women  equal 
to  the  best  in  the  range  of  our  knowledge."— 
The  Episcopal  address  to  the  General  Conference 
0/1891. 


PRO&RAM  and  APPLICATION  BLANKS 

Will  be  sent  upon  request. 


THE  GIRLS'  urn  SCHOOL 

OP    BALTIMORE. 

A  Representative  Protestant  School  for 

THORODGfl  COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  WORK. 

AN  EXCELLENT  FACULTY 

AND  CHRISTIAN  HOME. 
UNEXCELLED  SCHOOLROOMS, 

GYMNASIUM,  CHAPEL, 
AND  OFFICES. 
^^Program  sent  upon  application. 
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lEditoriaL 


Please  read  the  notice  "  To  Our  Readers  "  on  last 
page,  and  encourage  us  by  not  only  sending  in  your 
name  for  the  permanent  list  of  subsciibers,  but  also 
those  of  yoiir  friends. 


We  hope  that  the  two  letters  of  Bishop  Hurst  in  this 
issue  of  The  Courier  to  our  Presiding  Elders  and  Pas- 
tors will  receive  special  attention  as  bearing  upon  the 
Coluinlnan  Offering  for  The  American  University. 


The  leaves  for  the  Autograph  Album  are  now  readj' 
for  the  Epworth  Leagues.  We  hope  the  pastors  will 
encourage  their  Epworth  Leagues  to  raise  an  average 
of  one  dollar  for  each  member,  so  that  we  may  have  a 
complete  Autograph  Record. 


LETTER  TO  THE  PASTORS. 

The  General  Conference  authorized  a  subscription 
or  collection  on  October  16th  in  all  our  churches  in 
behalf  of  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  The 
American  University  at  Washington,  D.  C.  This  is 
to  be  called  the  "Columbian  Offering."  A  large 
number  of  our  pastors  were  either  attending  their  an- 
nual conferences,  or  but  just  returning  from  them  in 
October.  For  this  and  various  other  good  reasons 
this  cause  has  not  yet  been  presented  to  many  of  our 
churches.  Satisfactory  returns  have  come  from  a 
large  number  and  are  still  arriving  from  every  part 
of  the  country. 

In  the  case  of  the  churches  where  the  subscription 
has  not  been  taken,  I  will  ask  the  pastor  to  please  ar- 
range with  his  Official  Board  for  a  specified  day  to  be 
set  apart  for  this  purpose.  This  is  not  to  be  an  an- 
nual subscription,  and  all  that  we  ask  is  that  one  day. 
What  we  want  is  an  offering  from  every  church  in  the  de- 
nomination. 

Please  do  not  take  a  plate  collection,  but  a  subscrip- 
tion by  cards  or  personal  solicitation.  Some  of  our 
pastors  have  given  the  matter  such  personal  attention 
that  the  result  has  been  in  every  way  most  gratifying. 

The  present  number  of  The  Courier  is  intended  to 
convey  such  information  as  may  be  helpful  in  pre- 


senting the  interests  of  The  American  University  to 
the  congregations  of  our  church.  If  any  further  in- 
formation is  needed,  please  applj^  to  the  office  of  this 
paper  and  it  will  be  forwarded.  I  would  like  you  to 
have  all  the  information  which  is  at  our  (iommand. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  this  subs(U'iption  on  the 
part  of  our  individual  churches  is  only  for  one  occa- 
sion. We  have  no  authority  nor  desire  to  ask  a  sec- 
ond presentation,  but  only  that  in  cases  where  the 
subscription  has  not  as  yet  been  taken  it  may  be  at- 
tended to  as  early  as  possible. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  interest  in  the  Univer- 
sity is  still  growing.  You  may  l)e  glad  to  know  that 
among  recent  contributions  are  two,  one  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  from  a  gentleman  who  is  a 
member  of  another  denomination  and  another  of  five 
thousand  dollars  from  a  ladj^ 

Please  do  all  you  can  to  havt;  your  church  do  its 
part  in  the  establishment  of  this  institution,  that  it 
may  be  a  tower  of  strength  for  all  the  years  to  come. 
Please  send  me  a  line  giving  me  the  date  when  the 
cause  will  be  presented. 

The  American  University,  coming  before  the  church 
with  the  indorsement  of  a  lai'ge  number  of  annual 
conferences  and  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  1S92,  I  feel  that  it  is  not  too 
much  to  ask  you  as  a  brother  minister  to  lead  the 
people  under  your  charge  to  large  deeds  toward  the 
planting  of  this  Protestant  University  at  the  Capital 
of  the  nation. 

Yours  sincerelj-, 

John  F.  IIitkst. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  1-5,  1892. 

LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDING  ELDERS. 
My  Dear  Brethren  : 

In  the  present  number  of  The  Courier  I  address  a 
letter  to  all  the  pastors  of  our  church  who  have  not  as 
yet  taken  the  Columbian  Offering  for  The  American 
University,  in  order  that  measures  may  be  taken  as 
promptly  as  possible  to  present  the  interests  of  this 
institution  to  our  people.  While  you  are  not  pastors 
and  do  not  have  immediate  responsibility  for  the  con- 
gregations, let  me  ask  you  to  do  what  you  can  to  urge 
the  pastors  to  do  their  utmost  to  take  a  subscrii)lioii 
in  every  case  where  it  has  not  been  taken. 

The  day  appointed  was  Sunday,  October  ICth,  but  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  many  of  the  pastors  had 
not  returned  to  their  work,  and  in  a   large  part  of 
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tlio  AVcst  lilt'  cIhu-cIk  s  bad  ikiI  i(h(1ik1  tlicir  i*<;(i- 
lar  order  of  I'all  and  winter  work.  In  every  case 
wliere  the  subscript  ion  has  not  hct'u  taken  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  one  be  taken.  May  I  not  re- 
quest tliat  at  your  quart(?rly  conferences  and  district 
conferences,  and  in  your  visits  to  the  various  churches, 
in  all  your  niinisti-ations  you  will  do  all  you  can? 
We  have  no  authority  to  ask  for  more  than  one  pre- 
sentaticm.  The  General  Conference  authori/A'd  but 
one.  ]5ut  this  one  should  be  nuide  as  full  and  strong 
as  possible. 

This  number  of  our  paper  contains  information 
suitable  for  a  pastor  to  use  on  such  an  occasion,  but 
should  you  need  further  information  please  drop  a 
line  to  our  office  and  it  will  be  sent  you. 

Among  the  recent  facts  that  will  encourage  our 
friends  throughout  the  country  is  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan's 
organization  of  the  women  of  the  country  into  the 
American  University  League  to  raise  one  million  dol- 
lars for  the  enterprise. 

We  greatly  need  the  help  of  our  Presiding  Elders 
to  carry  out  the  important  work  before  us,  and  I  am 
sure  we  shall  not  look  to  them  in  vain. 

Yours  fraternally, 

JouN   F.   IIUKST. 
WASHiN(iTox,  D.  C,  Dec.  15,  ]S!)2. 

A    PLEASING    ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Among  the  events  of  the  recent  past  is  one  of  which 
all  our  frieudi^  will  be  glad  to  hear.  On  Otitober  20th 
Mr.  William  Thompson,  an  honored  citizen  of  Wash- 
ington, who  has  a  suburban  i-esidence  at  Sligo, 
Montgomery  County,  Maryland,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  made  a  jileasant  morning  call  upon  Bishop 
Hurst,  and  at  the  (!lose  put  into  the  hand  of  the  Bish- 
op his  check  for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the 
American  University.  ■  This  liberal  and  graceful  act 
will  make  the  donor  one  of  the  chief  benefactors  of 
the  University,  both  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
contribution  and  because  of  its  earlj"^  bestowment. 
Such  a  gift  should  inspire  others  from  various  sources. 
It  will  hasten  the  day  when  the  institution,  as  yet  in- 
visible to  the  natural  eye,  shall  assume  form  and  take 
to  itself  "  a  local  habitation  "  as  well  as  "a  name," 
on  the  beautiful  and  commanding  site  already  secured 
in  the  northwest  part  of  our  citj'  by  the  generosity  of 
the  people  of  Washington. 

Ml-.  Thonnjson  prescribes  that  his  gift  shall  be  a 
part  of  a  fund  for  the  erection  of  a  Hall.  He  ex- 
pressed his  strong  desire  for  the  speedy  erection  of 
the  first  building,  and  also  for  the  early  laying  out  of 
the  grounds.  Bishop  Hurst  informed  him  that  Mr. 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  the  landscape  architects  of 
the  Central  Park,  New  York,  had  visited  the  grounds 
and  made  an  examination  preliminary  to  its  laying 
out, 


THE     DECEMBER     MEETING    OF    THE    TRUSTEES. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  J{oar(l  of  'I'rustees 
of  The  .Vmericau  University  was  held  Wednesday, 
December  7,  at  the  vVrlington  Hotel,  Wasliington,  D. 
C.  Hon.  Hiram  Price  presided,  and  there  were  ])res- 
ent  also  Rev.  Dr.  D.  H.  Carroll,  Baltimore,  Md.  ;  ^\r. 
tJeorge  P.  Hukill,  Oil  City,  Pa,  ;  Kev,  Dr,  .T,  L.  iliirl- 
but,  Kev.  Dr.  J.  M.  King,  Eev.  Dr.  C.  H.  Payne,  of 
New  York;  President  W.  W.  Smith,  of  Randolph- 
Macon  ("ollege  ;  Hon.  W.  M.  Springer,  of  Illinois  ;  lion. 
Jacol)  T(mie,  Port  Deposit,  Md. ;  Mr,  A,  P.,  Browne, 
Mr,  Bt'ujamin  Charlton,  Mr,  A,  B,  Duvall,  Hon,  M,  CI, 
Emery,  General  S,  S,  Henkle,  Bishop  J.  F,  Hurst,  Mr. 
B,  F.  Leighton,  Mrs,  John  A,  Logan,  Mr,  H,  B,  Moul- 
ton,  and  Mr.  S.  W.  Woodward,  of  Washington.  The 
following  were  elected  members  of  the  Board :  Rev. 
J.  W.  Reid,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Mr.  John  S.  Huy- 
ler.  New  York,  and  Mrs.  P.  L.  Bennett,  Wilkesbarre, 
Pa  General  S.  S,  Henkle  was  elected  a  member  of 
tlie  Executive  Committee. 

A  Finance  Committee  consisting  of  five  members  of 
the  Board  was  constituted,  and  Hon,  M,  G.  Emery, 
Mr.  S,  W.  Woodward,  Mr.  B.  F,  Leighton,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Browne,  and  Bishop  J,  F.  Hurst  were  elected  as  such, 

Mrs,  John  A.  Logan  was  elected  President  of  the 
American  University  League,  an  organization  of  Amer- 
ican women  who  purpose  to  raise  S^l, 000,000  for  the 
University,  A  contribution  to  this  fund  of  S5,000  from 
Mrs,  P,  L.  Bennett,  of  Wilkesbari-e,  Pa, ,  was  announced, 
and  also  the  cash  gift  of  $25,000  from  Mr,  William 
Thompson,  of  Sligo,  Md,,  towards  a  building  fund. 
Initial  measures  were  taken  towards  raising  one  mil- 
lion dollars  during  the  year  1S93,  and  toward  this 
amount,  on  condition  that  it  be  secured  before  .lanuary 
1,  ]S9-t,  Rev,  Dr,  George  W,  Gray,  General  Secretary, 
pledged  ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  Secretary,  Rev,  Charles  W,  Baldwin,  was  absent, 
being  in  attendance  upon  the  Central  Convention  of 
Presiding  Elders,  at  Elkhart,  Ind,  Letters  explaining 
their  absence  and  encouraging  the  work  were  received 
from  Bishop  Thcnnas  Bowman,  St,  Louis ;  Rev,  Dr,  J. 
M.  Buckley,  New  York ;  Bishop  C.  H,  Fowler,  Minnc- 
ai30lis  ;  Mr,  Job  H,  Jackson,  Wilmington,  Del, ;  Rev. 
Dr.  C,  C,  McCabe,  New  York  ;  Bishop  J,  P,  Newman, 
Omaha  ;  Governor  R,  E,  Pattison,  Harrisburg  ;  Mr, 
Charles  Scott  and  Mrs,  Matthew  Simpson.  Philadel- 
phia ;  Mr.  J,  E,  Searles,  Jr,,  Bi-ooklyn  ;  Bishop  J,  H. 
Vincent,  Buffalo  ;  and  Bishop  A,  W.  Wilson,  Baltinun-e, 

The  Chancellor,  Bishop  Hurst,  was  authorized,  -in 
the  name  of  the  Board,  to  prt^sent  for  co-operation  to 
the  Trustees  and  to  other  friends  of  the  ITniversity 
the  proposition  for  raising  One  Million  Dollars  in 
Eighteen  Hundeed  and  Ninety-three, 

Albert  Osborn,  Secretary  ^»o /eju, 
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DR.    WHEELER    TO    BISHOP    SIMPSON. 

Erii:.  I'A..  June  1,  1S02. 
]\[y  Dk\r  Bishop  IIdrst  :  As  you  desired,  I  send  j'ou 
a  short  account  of  a  suggestion  I  made  years  ago  to 
Bishop  Simpson  concerning  the  establisliment  of  a 
great  Methodist  Iluivergity  in  Washington  City.  It 
was  in  tlie  fall  of  1854,  the  year  after  I  was  received 
into  the  North  Ohio  Conference.  I  was  stationed  at 
Milan.  Ohio,  and  for  some  reason,  I  do  not  remember 
what,  had  occasion  to  drop  a  note  to  Bishop  Simpson, 
In  it  1  spoke  of  the  want  of  recognition  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  by  the  (Jovernment  at  AVa.sh- 
ington,  stating  that  we  had  no  representative  in  the 
Pi-esidenfs  Cabinet  and  never  had.  In  this  last 
statement  I  was  mistaken,  for  Judge  McLean  had  been 
a  member  of  General  .lackson's  Cabinet.  I  then  sug- 
gested the  importance  of  a  great  Jlethodist  University 
in  Washington,  associated  with  a  periodical  throngli 
which  the  Church  might  influence  public  opinion  in 
the  interests  of  political  morality,  righteousness  and 
religion.     This  is  the  substance  of  what  I  wrote. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Wheelkr. 

WOMEN  AND  THE  LONDON  UNIVERSITY. 

The  relation  of  women  to  higher  institutions  of 
learning  is  worthy  of  consideration.  In  1.S6S  the 
royal  charter  of  the  London  University  was  so  ex- 
tended that  it  made  it  possible  for  the  imiversity  to 
extend  to  women  certain  oijportunities,  which  per- 
mitted them  to  enjoj-  partial  benefits  of  the  univer- 
sity, but  not  to  enter  the  arena,  and  contend  for  all 
the  institution  proffered. 

Th(>  language  of  the  charter  as  amendi'd  .Vugust 
L'7.  IsdS,  is  as  follows: 

We  did,  amongst  other  things,  will,  grant  and  ordain 
that  the  said  Cliancellor,  Vice  Chancellor  and  Fellows 
should  have  power  to  cause  to  be  held  from  time  to  time 
as  they  should  deem  expedient,  a  special  Examination  of 
Women  being  Candidates  for  such  Certificates  of  Proficiency 
as  tlierein  mentioned,  and  after  every  such  Exandnation  to 
grant  to  such  Female  Candidates  in  such  mode  and  on  com- 
pliance by  such  Candidates  with  such  conditions  as  the 
Chancellor,  Vice  Chancellor  and  Fellows  of  the  said  Uni- 
versity miglit  determine,  such  Certificates  of  Proficiency,  as 
the  said  Chancellor,  Vice  Chancellor  and  Fellows  should 
from  time  to  time  by  regulations  made  in  that  behalf  de- 
termine. 

Ten  years  after  this.  ^lay  4,  1S7S,  the  charter  was 
again  amended,  and  a  much  broader  and  more  ad- 
vanced position  taken  upon  the  subject.  The  language 
of  the  charter  at  that  time  is  as  follows: 

And  Whereas  it  is  expedient  still  further  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  said  University,  and  for  that  purpose  to  en- 
large the  powers  of  the  said  Chancellor,  Vice  Chancellor 
and  Fellows  so  as  to  enable  them  to  examine  for  and  after 
examination  to  grant  to  Women  any  Degrees  or  Certificates 
of  Proficiency  which  they  have  power  to  grant  to  Men: 


NOW  KNOW  YE,  that  We  do,  by  virtue  of  our  Prerogative 
Royal  and  of  our  special  grace,  certain  knowledge  and  mere 
motion,  by  these  presents,  for  Us,  our  Heirs  and  Successors, 
wUl,  grant  and  ordain  that  all  the  powers  and  provisions 
relating  to  the  granting  of  Degrees  and  Certificates  of 
Proficiency  contained  in  our  said  recited  Letters  Patent  of 
the  sixth  day  of  January  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  our 
reign  shall  henceforward  be  read  and  construed  as  applying 
to  Women  as  well  as  to  Men,  and  that  except  as  hereinafter 
mentioned  all  the  parts  of  our  same  Letters  Patent  shall  be 
read  and  construed  as  if  the  extended  powers  hereby  con- 
ferred were  contained  in  our  same  Letters  Patent. 

The  women  were  not  to  be  membei-s  of  the  Ccmvo- 
cation  tintil  invited  to  become  so  by  the  Convocation. 
In  everj-  other  respect  unlimited  privileges  were  ex- 
tended to  them. 

The  inquiry  would  naturally  ai'ise,  What  has  been 
the  result  of  this  remarkable  change  in  the  charter  of 
this  great  institution?  In  order  to  form  a  basis  of 
deduction  we  give  the  following  facts  as  repcn-ted  in 
the  catalogue  of  1890  and  1891. 

The  figures  cover  all  the  departments  of  the  L^ni- 
versity  as  organized  for  tlie  past  seven  years,  com- 
mencing with  ]88;5.  Tliis  is  probablj'  sufficient  data 
from  which  to  draw  c-orrect  inferences.  We  hope 
from  time  to  time  to  give  the  facts  upon  this  subject 
with  reference  to  other  institutions  of  similar  gi-ade. 

PERSONS  APPLYING   FOR  MATRICUL.^.TI0N. 

Candidates— men,  12,857  ;  women,  2,016. 
Passed — men,  7,164;  women,  1,255. 

INTERMEDIATE  EXAMINATION  IN  ARTS. 

Candidates — men,  3,017  ;  women,  505. 
Passed — men,  1,745  ;  women,  333. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  : 
Candidates — men,  2,154;  women,  "294. 
Passed — men,  1,102;   women,  188. 

Master  of  Arts  : 
Candidates — men,  163  ;  women,  21. 
Passed — men,  93 ;  women,  14. 

Doctor  of  Literature : 
Candidates — men,  8  ;  women,  1. 
Passed — men,  4  ;  women,  0. 

INTERMEDIATE  EXAMIN.'i.TION  IN  SCIENCE. 

Candidates— men,  774  ;  women,  143. 
Passed — men,  445  ;  women,  67. 

Bachelor  of  Science : 
Candidates — men,  478  ;  women,  55. 
Passed — men,  265  ;  women,  32. 

Doctor  of  Science : 
Candidates — men,  68  ;  women,  3. 
Passed— men,  39  ;  women,  2. 

INTERMEDIATE  EXAMINATION  IN  L.\WS. 

Candidates — men,  419  ;  women,  3. 
Passed — men,  213  ;  women,  0. 

Bachelor  of  Laws  : 
Candidates — men,  225  ;  women,  4. 
Passed — men.  111;  women,  1. 

Doctor  of  Laws  : 
Candidates — men,  28  ;  women,  0. 
Passed — men,  10 ;  women,  0. 
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PBELIMINARY    SCIRNTIFIO    EXAMINATION. 

Candidates — men,  1,622  ;  women,  78. 
Passed — men,  978  ;  women,  55. 

INTERMEDIATE   EXAMINATION   IN   MEDICINE. 

Candidates — men,  973  ;  women,  37. 
Passed — men,  570 ;  women,  25. 

Bachelor  of  Medicine  : 
Candidates — men,  563  ;  women,  12. 
Passed — men,  372  ;  women,  8. 

Doctor  of  Medicine  : 
Candidates — men,  276  ;  women,  3. 
Passed— men,  200  ;  women,  1. 

Bachelor  of  Surgery  : 
Candidates — men,  141 ;  women,  1 
Passed — men,  108  ;  women,  1. 

Master  in  Surgery  : 
Candidates — men,  16  ;  women,  0. 
Passed— men,  11 ;  women,  0. 

INTERMEDIATE  EXAMINATION  IN   MUSIC. 

Candidates — men,  63  ;  women,  3. 
Passed — men,  48  ;  women,  3. 

Bachelor  of  Music  : 
Candidates — men,  22  ;  women,  0. 
Passed — men,  12  ;  women,  0. 

INTERMEDIATE  DOCTOR  OF  MUSIC    EXAMINATION 

Candidates — men,  5  ;  women,  0. 
Passed — men,  5  ;  women,  0. 

Doctor  of  Music  : 
Candidates — men,  4  ;  women,  0. 
Passed— men,  4  ;  women,  0. 

TOTAL  NUMBER  AT  ALL  OF  THE  EXAMINATIONS.' 

Candidates- men,  23,876;  women,  3,179. 
Passed — men,  13,499  ;  women,  1,985. 


AN   IMPORTANT  GIFT. 

Through  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  E.  Searles,  jr.,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  one  of  our  trustees,  and  who  repre- 
sented the  Board  among  the  speakers  at  the  University 
mass-meeting  lield  at  Omaha  hist  Maj',  this  liistorie 
Bible  becomes  the  possession  of  The  American  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  Searles  recently  purchased  it  from  Eev. 
W.  H.  Boole,  who  in  1870  purchased  it,  through  Philip 
Phillips,  from  George  John  Stevenson,  of  London, 
England.  The  following  original  certificates  accom- 
pany the  precious  volume  : 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley,  A.  M.,  was  appointed  Rector  of 
Epworth  at  the  end  of  the  year  1696.  He  lived  to  enjoy  that 
preferment  till  the  spring  of  the  year  1735,  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  years.  During  that  whole  r)eriod  the  Bible  used  by 
him  and  by  his  curates,  one  of  whom  was  for  some  time  his 
son,  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  is  this  volume.  It  continued  to 
be  used  in  Epworth  Church  till  about  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  King  George,  when  another  and  smaller  one  took  its 
place  and  this  was  preserved  in  the  vestry.  In  October, 
1834,  the  Rev.  Robert  Aitken,  then  an  exceedingly  popular 
clergyman,  preached  some  special  sermons  in  Epworth 
Church,  and  on  the  following  day  Mr.  Sharp,  churchwarden 
of  the  parish,  presented  this  old  Bible  to  Mr.  Aitken,  who 
immediately  on  his  arrival  in  London  gave  the  book  to  Mrs. 
Smith,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  and 
when  that  lady  died,  this  with  other  Wesley  valuables  was 
disposed  of  to  cover  the  cost  of  her  illness  and  funeral. 
This  Bible  was  bought  by  the  present  writer,  G.  J.  Steven- 
son, as  executor  to  Mrs.  Smith.     On  the  blank  leaf,  opposite 


to  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  Mr.  Aitken  has  written  as  follows  : 
"This  Bible  was  used  in  Epworth  Church  by  the  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Wesley,  father  of  the  g^-eat  and  good  John  Wesley,  dur- 
ing the  term  of  his  incumbency.  It  was  presented  to  me  by 
Mr.  Sharp  as  a  most  valuable  relic  of  the  Wesley  family,  on 
my  visit  to  Epworth  in  the  month  of  October,  eighteen  hun- 
flred  and  thirty-four  ;  and  its  identity  was  most  clearly  at^ 
tested  by  unquestionable  testimony. — R.  Aitken." 
Eyreton,  October  28th,  1834. 

Geo.  Jno.  Stevenson. 

1  Loiter  (if  Pliilip  Phillips,  uttachtd  to  iiivoico.J 

New  York,  March  27,  1870. 

The  Bible  referred  to  in  the  above  invoice  I  first  saw  in 
England  in  the  possession  of  Geo.  J.  Stevenson,  and  was 
held  by  him  as  a  most  precious  relic  of  the  great  and  good 
Wesley. 

Returning  to  New  York,  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  this 
rare  and  valuable  Epworth  Wesley  Pulpit  Bible  was  casu- 
ally made  known  in  conversation  with  Rev.  W.  H.  Boole, 
who  desired  me  to  immediately  WTite  and  learn  if  it  could 
be  obtained  for  any  consideration.  Owing  to  pecuniary 
embarrassments  having  overtaken  the  owner,  he  reluctantly 
consented  to  dispose  of  it  to  me.  And  I  this  day  transfer 
the  same  to  Rev.  W.  H.  Boole.  Philip  Phillips. 

This  Bible  was  seen  by  thousands  of  visitors  at  the 
Ecumenical  Methodist  Conference,  held  in  Washing- 
ton in  October,  1891,  audit  will  ever  hold  a  conspic- 
uous place  among  the  relics  of  Methodist  history. 

THE  RIGHT  RING. 

The  following  article,  by  Rev.  Charles  W.  Buoy, 
D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  clipped  from  the  Peninsula 
Methodist,  has  the  right  ring.  We  must  not  think  of 
trying  to  accomplish  so  great  an  undertaking  as  build- 
ing a  great  university  with  a  few  dollars  which  sim- 
ply float  in  upon  us.  We  have  opened  an  account 
with  every  church  in  Methodism,  and  hope  that  each 
church  will  raise  at  least  one  dollar  per  member. 
This  would  give  us  $2,500,000.  Some  of  our  most 
prominent  pastors,  such  as  Drs.  Buoy,  Chapman  and 
Hulburd  of  Philadelphia  Conference,  are  making 
private  apjteals  and  securing  generous  responses. 

Brethren,  by  one  united  eft'ort  let  us  show  the  world 
what  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  can  do  when 
it  makes  a  united  eflbrt. 

"  In  reading  your  most  excellent  paper,  I  noticed 
one  oftering  for  the  American  University,  and  was 
not  a  little  surjirised  that  the  j^astor  only  took  a 
plate  collection,  when  the  object  was  one  of  such  mag- 
nitude. It  seems  to  me  that  a  subscription  might  be 
taken  in  our  churches  generally  that  would  at  least 
average  one  dollar  a  member.  I  took  my  offering  last 
Sunday,  and  during  this  week  have  been  hunting  my 
absentees,  trying  to  gain  a  subscription  from  every 
one.  I  want  all  friends  to  know  of  the  great  work 
started  by  Bishop  Hurst ;  for  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  if  Protestantism  can  know  of  the  meaning  of  this 
great  work,  it  will  resj)ond  and  millions  will  be  col- 
lected.    The  question  of  its  necessity  can  be  summed 
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ii|i  in  otu'  iiii|uify  :  '  Sliall  llic  hij;lier  lhou<!,lit  til"  tlie 
iiatiou  be  captured  lor  Kome.  or  shall  it  l)e  ruled  by 
Protestantism  ?  ' 

"  The  answer  to  that  intiuiry  is  in  the  power  largely 
of  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episeoi)al  Chureh. 
The  Roman  clergy  for  their  University  in  Washing- 
ton went  from  door  to  door  in  Philadelphia,  and  some 
of  us  in  Protestant  bonds  of  fellowship  are  doing  the 
same  in  the  same  city,  being  determined  by  all  means 
to  build  our  great  school. 

"May  we  not  have  in  all  the  churches  a  j)crsonal 
canvass  for  this  new  uiiuistry  of  our  beloved  church  ?  " 

THE    BEGINNINGS   OF   OUR    FUNDS. 

Aside  from  the  Land  Fund  of  $100,000  for  the  pur- 
^    chase  of  the  site,  provided  for  by  the  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington, donations  have  been  received  upon  each  of  the 
follov^'ing  propositions : 

1.  The  young  people  of  the  Church  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Kpwoi'th  League,  Chi-istian  Endeavor, 
and  other  young  people's  organizations,  to  raise 
§500,000  to  build  an  P^pworth  Hall  and  endow  an  Ep- 
worth  Professorship. 

2.  $500,000  to  be  raised  by  a  donation  of  one  dollar 
each  to  build  the  Administration  LLill  in  honor  of  and 
to  bear  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

.'!.  1,000  preachers  to  give  one  hundred  dollai's  each 
to  build  an  Asbury  Memorial  Hall  in  commemoration 
of  the  services  and  labors  of  Francis  Asl)ury,  our  pio- 
neer American  bishoj). 

4.  5,000  persons  to  give  one  hundred  dollai-s  each 
to  endow  a  School  of  Discoverj'. 

5.  One  hundred  persons  to  give  §10,000  each  to  es- 
tablish one  hundred  Fellowships. 

G.  1,000  persons  to  give  $1,000  dollars  each  for  the 
General  Fund. 

7.  $1,000,000  to  be  raised  by  the  women  of  the 
country  organized  into  the  American  University 
Leagues  undei-  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan. 


STEPS  OF  PROGRESS-INTERESTING  DATA. 

1850-1880 — Early  suggested  by  Bishops  Simpson  and  Ames, 
Dr.  (now  Bishop)  Newman,  Dr.  Alfred  Wheeler,  and  Rev. 
William  Arthur,  M.  A.,  of  England. 

1880-1890— A  topic  of  conversation  among  our  educators 
and  public  men. 
:?'Jan.  25,  1890— Option  of  $1000  paid  on  land  with  money 
guaranteed  by  Mrs.  Catherine  E.  Hurst. 

Feb.  14,  1890 — First  subscription  of  $100  toward  the  pro- 
posed §100,000  trom  Methodist  preachers  by  Rev.  Richard 
W.  Copeland. 
-^  p¥eh.  28,  1890— First  installment  of  §20,000  paid  on  site; 
transfer  of  title,  Davis,  Aehsah,  to  John  F.  Hurst,  |100,000, 
parts  of  tracts  known  as  "St.  Philip  and  Jacob"  and 
"  FriencLship." 

March  25,  1890— Public  meeting  at  the  INIetropolitan  Church. 
Addresses  by  Bishop  Hurst,  Dr.  W.  A.  Bartlett,  Senator 
Hawley,  Representative  EUjah  W.  Morse  and  Bishop 
Newman. 


April  14,  1890 — Letter  and  contribution  from  George  Ban- 
croft, the  historian. 

April  27,  1890— University  Sunday  in  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churches  of  Washington. 

May  13,  1890 — Resolutions  of  approval  by  twenty  Methodist 
students  in  Berlin,  Germany. 

May  1.3,  1890 — Resolutions  of  Bishops  approving. 

Nov.  3,  1890— Planting  of  eighteen  Oriental  Plane  trees, 
given  by  T.  W.  Tallmadge,  on  University  grounds  by  the 
Bishops. 

Nov.  3,  1890 — Mass-meeting  at  Metropolitan  Church,  Wash- 
ington ;  letter  from  President  Harrison ;  addresses  by 
Bishops  Bowman,  Ninde,  Vincent,  Warren  and  Hurst, 
and  Major  H.  O.  Claughton. 

May  15,  1891 — Resolution  by  the  Epworth  League  Board  of 
Control,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  approving. 

May  28,  1S91— Certificate  of  Incoi-poration,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

May  28,  1891 — Organization  of  The  American  University,  at 
Arlington  Hotel,  Washington.  Election  of  thirty-six  trus- 
tees, of  Chancellor,  Secretary  and  Registrar.  Transfer  of 
title  to  LTniversity  site  by  Bishop  Hurst  to  Trustees. 

August,  1891— Appeal  by  Bishop  Hur.st  for  ten  millions  of 
dollars. 

October,  1891 — Presentation  of  Historic  Chair,  made  from 
wood  of  City  Road  Chapel,  to  the  University,  by  Dr.  T.  B. 
Stephenson,  President  of  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference 
of  England. 

October  15,  1891— Reception  to  the  Methodist  Ecumenical 
Conference  by  the  Trustees  at  Arlington  Hutel.  Ad- 
dresses by  Bishop  Hurst,  William  Arthur,  Hugh  Price 
Hughes,  Bishop  Hendrix,  Bishop  Newman,  Dr.  Carman, 
Dr.  W.  A.  Bartlett,  Dr.  J.  W.  Hamilton  and  Dr.  J.  M. 
Buckley. 

October  17,  1891 — Visit  of  members  of  the  Ecumenical  Con- 
ference to  University  site.  Addresses  by  Bishop  Foss, 
Dr.  T.  B.  Stephenson  and  ex-Governor  John  Evans,  of 
Colorado. 

October  20,  1891— Gift  of  gold  watch  and  chain  by  a  lady 
eighty-eight  years  old. 

Nov.  11,  1891 — Resolutions  of  College  Presidents,  Cleve- 
land, O.,  at  College  Association  of  the  Methodist  Episcc- 
pal  Church,  approving. 

Feb.  12,  1892^Certificates  for  contributing  members  of  the 
Epworth  League  issued. 

March  31,  1892— Meeting  of  Trustees.  Election  of  eleven 
Ti'ustees. 

April  20,  1892 — The  American  University  League,  a  plan  to 
organize  the  women  of  America  in  the  interest  of  the 
University,  outlined  to  the  Executive  Committee,  at  their 
request,  by  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan. 

May  8,  1892 — American  LTniversity  day  at  General  Confer- 
ence, Omaha. 

May  25,  1892 — The  General  Conference  at  Omaha  adopts 
The  American  University,  approves  its  Trustees,  and  au- 
thorizes a  Columbian  Offering  in  all  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churches,  on  Sunday,  Oct.  16,  1892. 

July  7,  1892 — Election  of  General  Secretary  by  the  Exec- 
utive Committee. 

Oct.  20,  1892— Gift  of  §25,000  from  William  Thomps-on, 
Washington,  D.  C,  toward  a  Building  Fund. 

Dec.  7,  1892 — Semi-annual  meeting  of  the  trustees.  Elec- 
tion of  three  additional  members  of  the  Board,  making 
forty-six  in  all.  Election  of  National  Officers  of  The 
American  University  League. 
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THE  JOHNS    HOPKINS   UNIVERSITY. 

BY  PROFESSOR  M.    D.    LEARNED,    PH.   D. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  was  opened  in  the  fall  of 
1876,  and,  ;i8  the  Centennial  University,  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  epoch  in  American  education.  The  older  Ameri- 
can universities  were  rather  colleges  with  university  ap- 
pendages than  universities  proper.  To  be  sure,  some  of 
them  were  equipped  with  the  traditional  faculties  of  theol- 
ogy, law,  medicine,  and  philosophy  ;  but  the  method  and 
spirit  of  the  instruction  were  directed  for  the  most  part 
toward  the  preparation  of  students  for  the  practice  of  their 
respective  professions  rather  than  toward  research  and  dis- 
covery. American  scholars  had  contributed  no  small  share 
to  the  scientific  results  of  the  first  century  of  our  national 
history,  but  this  work  was  rather  the  accomplishment  ot 
individuals  than  the  organized  effort  of  a  distinct  school  or 
system  of  schools. 

The  conflict  between  the  gymnasium  and  the  real  schule, 
between  the  humanities  and  the  sciences,  between  the 
classicals  and  moderns,  threatened  to  sweep  away  the  older 
traditions  of  academic  work  and  inaugurate  new  ones.  But 
the  old  mooring  which  held  us  to  the  past  remained  firm, 
and  readjustment,  compromise  between  the  old  and  the 
new,  seemed  the  proper  solution  of  the  problem.  This 
compromise  by  adjustment  or  selection  was  expressed  by 
President  Oilman  in  his  Inaugural  in  these  words :  "  All 
sciences  are  worthy  of  promotion  ;  or  in  other  words  it  is 
useless  to  dispute  whether  literature  or  science  should  re- 
ceive most  attention  or  whether  there  is  any  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  old  and  the  new  education.     *    *    * 

As  it  is  impossible  for  any  university  to  encourage  with 
equal  freedom  all  branches  of  learning,  a  selection  must  be 
made  by  enlightened  governors,  and  that  selection  must 
depend  on  the  requirements  and  deficiencies  of  a  given 
people  in  a  given  period.      *  ■      Individual  students 

cannot  pursue  all  branches  of  learning,  and  must  be  allowed 
to  select  under  the  guidance  of  those  who  are  appointed  to 
counsel  them." 

In  a  word,  specialization  must  become  the  watchword  of 
the  new  education.  As  in  the  arts  and  trades,  so  in  the 
domain  of  letters,  diflferentiation  and  concentration  are  the 
conditions  of  success. 

The  new  education,  then,  to  meet  the  demands  of  this 
exacting  age  must  train  specialists — specialists  in  classical 
literature  and  philology,  specialists  in  modem  literature 
and  philology,  specialists  in  mathematics  and  the  natural 
sciences,  specialists  in  history  and  politics. 

It  was  on  the  crest  of  this  new  wave  of  educational  revo- 
lution that  the  idea  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  came 
in.  A  university  in  the  new  spirit  of  the  times,  a  school 
or  system  of  schools,  where  both  letters  and  science,  the 
old  and  the  new,  should  thrive  side  by  side,  each  stimulate 
ing  the  other. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  began  its  work  by  the 
organization  of  but  one  of  the  traditional  faculties,  that  of 
philosophy.  The  reasons  for  the  choice  of  philosophy  are 
obvious,  as  this  faculty  comprehends  those  subjects  most 
closely  connected  with  modern  culture — languages,  litera- 
ture, history,  political  economy,  mathematics,  chemistry, 
physics,  and  biology.  It  is  interesting  and  significant  that 
among  the  first  departments  organized  the  oldest  and  the 
newest  studies — Greek  and  biologj' — were  represented.    In 


the  selection  of  instructors  the  University  sought  men  who 
represented  distinctive  lines  of  inquiry,  drawing  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  ranks  of  American  scholars.  It  was  nec- 
essary, however,  particularly  in  those  early  days,  to  call 
specialists  from  abroad. 

COLLEGIATE   WORK. 

Collegiate  or  undergraduate  work  in  the  early  history  of 
the  University  was  quite  subsidiary  to  the  graduate  de- 
partments. It  was  the  natural  result  of  the  conditions 
under  wliich  the  students  labored,  as  in  many  cases  those 
coming  with  the  bachelor's  degree  from  other  colleges 
were  obliged  to  do  one  or  more  years  of  preliminary  work 
before  entering  the  graduate  courses  of  the  University.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  necessity  that  under-graduate  courees 
should  be  offered  under  the  auspices  of  the  University.  In 
the  organization  of  collegiate  courses,  the  work  of  the 
graduate  departments  was  constantly  kept  in  view,  and 
the  under-graduate  work  leading  up  to  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  Arts  was  differentiated  into  separate  groups,  seven 
in  number,  each  requiring  the  same  number  of  years  for 
its  completion.  These  groups  are  :  I.  Classical ;  II.  Mathe- 
matical-Physical ;  III.  Chemical-Biological  ;  IV.  Physical- 
Chemical;  V.  Latin-Mathematical;  VI.  Historical-Political; 
VII.  Modern  Languages.  Though  in  the  case  of  all  of  the 
groups  certain  studies  are  required,  there  remains  ample 
scope  for  election  without  materially  affecting  the  symme- 
try of  the  collegiate  course.  This  departure  from  the  old 
academic  traditions  is  amply  justified  by  the  results  already 
obtained.  A  great  advantage  was  gained  in  point  of  time. 
But  perhaps  the  chief  advantage  of  this  group  system  so 
closely  connected  with  the  graduate  work  of  the  University 
has  been  the  stimulus  which  both  the  methods  and  the  men 
of  the  LTniversity  departments  have  exerted  upon  the 
under-graduate  students. 

SPIRIT  AND  METHOD  OP  UNIVERSITY  WORK. 

The  University,  from  the  first,  has  combined  instruction 
with  investigation,  and  while  it  has  always  selected  its  fac- 
ulty with  a  view  of  securing  good  instruction,  the  one  pre- 
dominant characteristic  of  the  institution  is  the  spirit  of 
research  which  has  been  the  inspiriting  genius  of  the  LTni- 
versity, and  has  shaped  its  unique  career  in  America.  This 
atmosphere  of  investigation  gives  color,  form  and  direction 
to  the  vague  ideals  of  the  a.spiring  student.  In  the  quest 
of  new  truth  his  crude  purpose  of  acquiring  the  known  is 
but  a  milestone  in  his  study,  and  the  mafetery  of  method  as 
well  as  of  matter  becomes  his  equipment  for  the  discovery 
of  new  truth. 

As  regards  method.  University  instruction  consists 
chiefly  of  two  features,  the  lecture  and  the  seminary. 
Though  the  relation  of  these  two  forms  of  instruction  varies 
in  different  departments,  they  are,  nevertheless,  clearly 
recognizable  in  all. 

By  means  of  lectures  the  instructor  presents  the  general 
principles  of  the  subject,  or  group  of  subjects,  in  hand. 

The  seminary,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  characterized 
as  the  workshop  or  laboratory  of  a  given  department,  but 
in  a  somewhat  extended  sense.  In  it  are  assembled  the 
instructor  and  advanced  students  of  a  department  for  piu-- 
poses  of  analysis,  interpretation,  and  investigation.  Thus 
the  experience  of  the  instructor  and  the  inquiry  of  the 
student  are  brought  into  closest  relations,  and  co-operate 
in  determining  new  methods  and  finding  new  results.  A 
variation  of  the  seminary  is  found  in- the  journal  meeting 
or  club.  In  these  meetings  very  many  perhaps  most  of  the 
.  researches  made  by  the  members  of  the  LTniversity  have 
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originated.  To  show  what  has  been  produced  in  one  de- 
partment of  the  Philosophical  faculty  alone,  that  of  Phil- 
ology, it  will  suffice  to  consult  "  Bibliographia  Hopkinsien- 
sis,"  published  in  1891. 

LIBRARIES. 

University  work  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  sys- 
tem of  open  libraries.  From  the  first,  great  care  has  been 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  books  and  monographs.  At 
the  opening  of  the  University  there  was  already  a  well  as- 
sorted collection  of  books,  about  100,000  in  number,  known 
as  the  Peabody  Library,  in  this  city.  The  reference  Ubra- 
ries  of  the  University  have  been  equipped  with  a  view  to 
supplementing  the  Peabody  collection  by  such  special 
treatises  as  are  of  value  to  the  investigator.  In  more  re- 
cent years  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  has  come  to  the 
further  aid  of  scholars  by  purchasing  large  collections  of 
modern  authors  in  English,  French,  German  and  Spanish. 
Thus  the  University,  by  supplying  what  was  not  accessible 
in  these  two  large  libraries  in  the  city,  has  collected  some 
50,000  volumes,  and  so  has  access  to  about  300,000  in  all. 
These  facilities  are  further  increased  by  the  easy  access  to 
the  great  Congressional  Library  at  Washington. 

One  feature  of  the  library  system  of  the  University  de- 
serves special  mention,  viz:  the  accessibility  of  the  books. 
All  special  departmental  collections  and  alcoves  are  open 
to  students  during  library  hours,  and  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  reserved  books,  works  may  be  taken  out  for  an  in- 
definite period  by  both  instructors  and  students. 

A  very  efficient  part  of  the  Universit}'  library  equip- 
ment is  the  large  collection  of  current  learned  journals  and 
reviews  received  as  they  appear.  These  are  about  1,000  in 
number,  and  present  the  latest  researches  of  the  civilized 
world  in  the  languages  of  the  respective  coim tries.  Through 
this  scientific  exchange,  members  of  the  University  are 
enabled  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  work  of  their  re- 
spective departments. 

THE  MEDICAL  FACULTY. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  trustees  from  the  first  to  organ- 
ize other  faculties  besides  that  of  Philosophy  as  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  buildings  should  approach  completion. 
With  this  end  in  view  certain  departments  of  the  faculty 
of  Philosophy,  particularly  Chemistry  and  Biology,  have 
directed  special  instruction,  known  as  the  Preliminary 
Medical  Course.  The  medical  faculty  and  the  Hospital 
Staff  at  present  constitute  the  nucleus  of  the  Medical  School 
and  represent  the  departments  of  Psychiatry,  Pathology, 
Gynjecology,  Surgery,  Anatomy,  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Medicine.  The  medical  work  so  far  has  been  in  the 
more  advanced  phases  of  the  science.  In  the  near  future 
the  medical  faculty  will  doubtless  be  fully  organized  and 
opened  to  the  candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.  D. 

Beginnings  of  other  faculties  have  been  included  under 
that  of  Philosophy.  The  courses  in  Historical  Jurispru- 
dence, Administration,  and  Public  Law,  for  example,  are  the 
germ  for  a  future  faculty  of  Law,  and  the  department  of 
Semitic  languages  would  materially  contribute  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  faculty  of  Theology,  though  the  forma- 
tion of  this  faculty  is  not  in  the  immediate  plans  of  the 
Universitj'. 


THE    DRILL-MASTER. 

BY  REV.  C.  C.  M'CABE,  D.  D. 
From  Wcii-kl-Wide  Missions. 

All  the  great  enterprises  of  Methodism  await  his  advent. 
The  time  has  come  when  we  m  ust  attempt  and  accomplish 
great  things  for  God,  or  fall  far  behind  in  the  struggle  for 


the  supremacy  of  our  holy  religion  in  this  world. 

We  need  money — not  by  the  hundred  thousand  only,  but 
by  millions.  The  Church  ought  to  be  in  position  to  make 
her  power  felt  in  one  year  throughout  the  world,  like  an 
electric  shock.  What  an  impression  it  would  make  upon 
mankind  if  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  should  build 
and  endow  the  American  University  in  a  single  year,  and 
make  it  the  Missionary  Training  School  for  all  the  peoples 
and  tribes  and  tongues  of  this  babbling  earth  !  It  might  be 
done.  If  the  twelve  thousand  pastors  of  the  Church,  who  are 
sworn  to  utter  loyalty  to  all  that  concerns  the  propagation  of 
our  holy  religion,  would  only  work  together,  fill  their  mouths 
with  arguments  and  their  hearts  with  burning  zeal  and 
bring  the  mighty  logic  of  the  facts  to  bear  upon  the  people, 
it  i«  possible  to  secure  an  extra  penny  a  day  from  each 
communicant  for  this  sublime  purpose,  and  that  would 
make  us  a  thank-offering  of 

TEN  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS, 

five  millions  for  buUdings  and  five  millions  for  endowment, 
and  thus  launch  into  existence  a  power  which  would  con- 
front the  false  religions  of  the  world  in  every  land  with  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

TEN   MILLIONS   OF   DOLLARS  !  ! 

a  fitting  offering  to  laj'  at  the  feet  of  the  King  of  kings. 

Nor  will  this  enterprise  interfere  with  missionary  col- 
lections. The  million  and  a  quarter  by  collections  only 
will  come.  There  is  a  steady  upward  movement.  The 
army  of  Emmanuel  will  never  halt  again.  Fortress  after 
fortress  wUl  surrender  at  the  command  of  our  Divine 
Leader.  O  for  a  new  baptism  of  faith  and  hope  and  daunts 
less  courage  !  O  for  a  million  Joshuas  and  Calebs  to  shout 
along  the  lines,  "  We  are  fully  able  to  go  up  and  possess 
the  world  ! " 

Where  is  the  drill-master  who  can  call  ev(  ry  soldier  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  a  life  of  sacrifice  and  consecration  and  tire- 
less effort ! 

"  All  at  it !  Always  at  it ! "  When  wUl  those  words 
truthfully  describe  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church?  Our  victory  would  be  the  victory  of 
Protestant  Christianity  for  the  whole  world.  Where  we 
lead,  all  the  other  denominations  would  surely  follow. 

We  want  the  drill-master  to  tiu-n  this  great  undisciplined 
host  of  Methodists  into  an  invincible  army.  It  is  the  one 
great  need  of  the  hour.  The  speedy  conquest  of  the  world 
depends  upon  his  coming.  Who  is  he,  where  is  he,  whose 
potent  voice  shall  reach  every  Christian  heart  and  every 
Christian  home  with  a  divine  authority  that  shall  summon 
all  the  timid  and  the  half-hearted  and  the  unconsecrated 
millions  to  the  standard  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  ? 

GLADSTONE  AT  OXFORD. 

BY   REV.    W.    H.    EGLIN,    B.  D. 
FrniH  the  M'csti'm  Cliristi.an  A(lvoo:iti'. 

A  young  man,  strong  and  healthy,  glowing  with  knowl- 
edge and  truth  and  love,  is  grand.  A  man  who,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  stands  among  the  first  of  men,  is  great.  But 
an  old  man,  in  full  possession  of  all  that  youth  can  give  and 
all  that  age  imparts,  is  sublime. 

These  are  the  thoughts  that  come  to  our  minds  as  we 
listen  to  the  greatest  of  all  living  Englislimen,  William  E. 
Gladstone.  Here,  we  say,  is  one  that  may  well  be  called 
a  sublime  old  man. 

The  man  who  is  the  political  leader  in  England  to-day 
ranks  among  her  greatest  of  scholare  and  literary  men. 
The  prime  minister  is  perfectly  at  home  in  addressing  a 
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body  oi'  Ktudentd  and  prolessors  ;  for  he  is  in  the  fullest 
meaning  of  the  term  a  "university  man,"  well  fitted  to 
talie  a  professorship  in  any  line  of  study  to-day,  or  stand 
at  the  head  of  a  great  university. 

Not  only  does  he  spealc  in  a  general  way  of  various 
topics,  but  even  dares  to  speak  with  authority  upon  subjects 
that  require  the  profoundest  research,  and  upon  which 
specialists  have  spent  their  whole  lives. 

Oxford  has  sent  out  from  her  classic  walls  two  men  who 
have  elevated,  broadened,  and  invigorated  the  thought  of 
two  continents — Wesley  and  Gladstone.  One,  a  theolo- 
gian ;  the  other,  a  statesman.  Gladstone  was  a  hard  stu- 
dent and  a  brilliant  student.  He  took  first  class  honors  at 
Oxford  in  both  mathematics  and  classics. 

I  desire  to  describe  a  visit  that  this  famous  man  made  to 
the  university  where  his  college  days  were  spent.  The 
occasion  of  the  visit  was  to  deliver  there  the  first  of  a  series 
of  lectures  for  the  benefit  of  the  university  students.  The 
subject  of  the  lecture  was  "  Mediaeval  Universities." 

This  subject  at  once  presents  to  us  a  vast  field  of  research 
in  science,  history,  and  theology.  To  give  a  comprehen- 
sive, logical,  and  unbiased  account  of  all  that  this  topic 
contains,  is  indeed  a  great  undertaking.  But  here  is  a 
man,  eighty-three  years  old,  laying  aside  for  awhile  the 
pressing  political  duties,  tearing  himself  away  from  the  ex- 
citing debates  of  Parliament,  to  take  up  this,  so  different,  so 
difficult,  but  yet,  to  him,  so  genial  a  task.  The  London 
Daily  Chronicle  speaks  of  this  occasion  as  follows: 

"Assuredly,  age  can  not  wither  our  venerable  premier, 
nor  custom  stale  his  infinite  variety.  It  might  have  been 
assumed  that  the  heavy  burdens  of  office  would  be  sufficient 
for  even  a  comparatively  young  man  holding  such  a  respon- 
sible position.  But  here  we  have  tlie  aged  veteran  repair- 
ing to  the  seat  of  learning  which  he  quitted  with  the  highest 
honors  before  most  of  us  were  born,  and  discussing  there 
the  question  of  mediaeval  universities,  just  as  though  a  Home 
Rule  problem  had  never  been  heard  of,  and  Cabinet  Coun- 
cils were  things  unknown.  Such  intellectual  virility  must 
endear  Mr.  Gladstone  even  to  that  section  of  his  comitry- 
men  most  opposed  to  him  politically,  and  it  must  make  us 
all  proud  that  our  century  and  our  own  land  has  produced 
so  notable  and  versatile  a  man." 

The  lecture  was  deUvered  at  the  Sheldonian  Theater. 
This  building  has  a  seating  capacity  of  two  thousand. 
Those  who  were  not  connected  with  the  university  in  some 
way  had  no  chance  at  all  of  getting  into  the  building.  All 
who  wore  the  "cap  and  gown"  were  to  be  admitted  at  a 
certain  time.  But  before  that  certain  time  came,  the  enor- 
mous, eager,  pushing  crowd  of  students  that  swarmed  on 
every  side  said  plainly,  "Let  him  that  is  strongest  enter 
first."  To  many  like  myself,  who  are  unwilling  to  engage 
in  such  a  contest,  the  case  seemed  rather  hopeless.  Some 
who  were  very  anxious  did  not  wait  to  go  through  the  gate 
but  climbed  over  a  high  picket  iron  fence,  tearing  their 
clothes  in  the  operation.  You  would  have  thought  that 
the  students  were  trying  to  escape  from  a  burning  building. 
The  Oxford  Review  well  describes  what  took  place  : 

"The  crush  to  obtain  admission  at  the  gates  in  Broad 
Street  was  something  to  be  remembered  by  those  who  were 
in  it,  the  single  door  being  quite  inadequate  to  carry  off 
the  surging  mass  of  undergraduates  as  they  forced  their 
way  through  the  gates  and  over  the  railings.  Luckily,  the 
gates  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  were  forcibly  thrown 
down,  otherwise  some  must  have  been  fatally  crushed,  and 
the  scene  of  the  crush  afterwards  gave  ample  evidence  of 
the  struggle  gone  through,  railings  being  bent  and  the 


ground  litterctt  with  remnants  of  caps  and  gowns.  If  any- 
thing, it  was  even  worse  inside.  The  heat  on  the  stairs  was 
almost  unbearable,  and  men  had  to  be  assisted  up  by  friends. 
Had  one  of  them  had  the  misfortune  to  fall,  he  would  have 
stood  but  a  poor  chance  of  getting  up  again.  How  many 
fainted  away  we  cannot  say,  but  there  were  at  least  half  a 
dozen  ;  and  many  who  did  manage  to  reach  the  gallery  had 
to  leave  owing  to  the  effects  of  the  crushing  they  had  re- 
ceived." 

This  detailed  account  of  the  gathering  here  has  been 
given  in  order  to  show  how  popular  this  leader  of  the  Lib- 
eral party  in  England  is  among  students  of  a  university 
that  is  decidedly  Tory  in  its  management,  and  has  the  great 
leader  of  the  Tories,  Lord  Salisbury,  at  its  head.  Speaking 
of  Oxford,  Gladstone  once  said:  "I  did  not  learn  there 
what  I  have  learned  since,  to  set  a  due  value  on  the  imper- 
ishable and  inestimable  privileges  of  human  liberty." 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  time  that  I  looked  upon  that 
sublime  old  man,  eighty-three  years  old,  standing  there, 
arrayed  in  his  doctor's  robes  of  bright  red,  delivering  his 
lecture  to  that  vast  audience.  His  voice  was  loud,  clear, 
pleasant,  well  modulated,  and  could  be  heard  distinctly  in 
all  pai'ts  of  the  building.  If  it  were  not  for  his  gray  hair 
and  somewhat  wrinkled  face,  you  might  think  he  was 
thirty-eight  instead  of  eighty-three.  There  was  nothing  in 
his  voice  or  gesture  to  indicate  old  age;  and  though  he  spoke 
for  one  hour  and  a  half,  he  seemed  even  more  vigorous  at 
the  last  than  he  was  at  the  beginning.  The  lecture  was  a 
scholarly  and  eloquent  production,  that  held  the  attention 
of  that  packed  and  uncomfortable  audience  until  the  very 
end.  The  London  Daily  Times  speaks  of  the  lecture  as  fol- 
lows : 

"It  was  a  remarkable  performance  in  every  way;  it 
would  indeed  be  phenomenal  in  the  case  of  any  other 
prime  minister  than  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  from  him  the 
world  seems  to  expect  these  excursions  into  strange  fields, 
these  wanderings  in  the  wilderness." 

Gladstone  spoke  in  high  praise  of  John  Wesley,  saying  : 
"The  remarkable  will,  energy,  and  character  of  John  Wes- 
ley, now,  after  a  century  and  a  half,  are  represented  in  the 
English-speaking  race  by  organized  bodies  of  adherents 
estimated  at  not  less  than  twelve  millions,  and  by  some  at 
such  a  high  figure  as  to  exceed  twenty  millions." 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  lecture  was  the 
high  place  the  speaker  assigned  to  theology.  He  made  it 
the  foundation  of  every  true  university,  and  expressed  a 
strong  desire  that  Oxford  should  never  depart  from  an  idea 
essentially  Chi-istian.  He  pointed  out  the  danger  that  lies 
before  universities  to-day  in  these  words  :  "The  idea  that 
they  are  contracting  to  turn  out  machines  of  so  many  horse- 
power, rather  than  to  form  character,  to  rear  into  true  ex- 
cellence that  marvelous  creature  they  call  man." 

The  orator  wisely  reserved  this  supreme  thought  until  the 
last,  becoming  earnest  and  still  more  earnest  as  he  quoted 
the  motto  of  the  university — "Dominus  illuminatio  mea" — 
and  ended  with  a  long  but  brilliant  sentence:  "May  that 
root  and  atmosphere  and  light  which  yielded  the  best  in 
leaf  and  flower  and  fruit,  and  which  fed  humanity  up  to  its 
highest  excellence  for  the  performance  of  its  great  work  in 
creation,  be  ever  more  and  more,  from  age  to  age,  the  root, 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  light  which  shall  sustain  the  life  of 
Oxford  in  the  generations  yet  to  come  ! " 

You  should  have  heard  the  shouts  and  the  clapping  of 
hands,  and  seen  the  waving  of  caps  that  took  place  as  Glad- 
stone finished  his  lecture,  and,  bowing  gracefully,  took  his 
seat.    The  prime  minister  was  escorted  to  the  carriage  that 
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Was  awaiting  him,  at  some  distance  from  the  place  of  the 
lecture,  by  many  men  of  distinction.  Most  of  these  men 
were  far  younger  than  he,  ijut  none  of  them  walked  along 
with  quiclter  step  or  better  balance  than  that  sublime  old 
man,  who  in  his  eighty-tliird  3'ear  is  still  at  the  front,  lead- 
ing his  countrymen  on  to  yet  greater  achievements  in  the 
future. 

Oxford  Vtiirersity,  England. 

THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CH  U  RCH  AND  EDUCATION. 

H.  11.  MOORE,   D.   D. 
Fi-i.m  PittshuiKh  Christian  Aclvucutc. 

If  on  examination  it  is  found  that  the  reading  and  scholar- 
ship of  the  times  are  as  superficial  as  their  scope  is  wide  in 
extent,  we  shall  liave  but  sliglit  cause  for  congratulation  or 
boasting.  This  is  a  fast  age,  and  everj'thing  is  affected  by 
it.  In  all  manufacturing  establishments  the  idea  of  celerity 
by  the  use  of  machinery  is  prevalent ;  this  notion  has  en- 
tered the  counting-room  in  the  form  of  lightning  calcula- 
tors, sliorthand  writing  and  typewriters  ;  and  it  would  be 
strange  if  schemes  of  education  were  not  influenced  by  it. 
As  a  means  of  compassing  tliis  end  school  books  have  been 
multiplied  until  they  have  in  variety  become  a  nuisance. 
The  boys  and  girls  have  been  "  helped"  till  they  have  but 
a  faint  idea  of  helping  themselves.  Instead  of  the  mid- 
night lamp,  and  toil,  and  time,  and  patience  as  the  neces- 
sary means  to  an  education,  a  perpetual  search  is  kept  up 
for  some  cross-cut  easy  road  to  scholarship.  Probably  not 
less  than  thirty  or  forty  text-books  may  be  found  in  eveiy 
high  school,  and  eacli  one  is  a  last  and  improved  method 
of  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  an  education.  Instead  of 
delving  in  the  roots  and  working  up  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge  into  exact  thought,  pupils  spend  their  school- 
days in  hopping  around  among  the  small  branches,  pluck- 
ing the  tender  blossoms  or  feeding  upon  the  fruit. 

Numerous  as  may  be  the  branches  of  learning,  and  far 
and  wide  as  they  may  extend,  at  root  they  are  few  in  num- 
ber. We  arrange  and  specify  them  as  follows:  (1)  Lan- 
guage, including  words,  ortliography,  grammar,  rhetoric, 
logic,  etc.  (2)  Mathematics,  all  that  pertains  to  nutobers  and 
quantity — all  that  can  be  made  to  play  an  abstract  part  in 
time  or  space.  (S)  Physics,  embracing  astronomy,  geology, 
chemistry,  mechanics,  and  all  the  properties,  forces  and 
laws  of  matter.  (4)  Biology,  or  all  that  relates  to  the  vital 
world,  including  mind,  the  life  of  the  body,  of  animals,  and 
of  tjie  vegetable  world.  As  the  organic  world  is  a  vital 
product,  physiology,  anatomy  and  medicine  would  come 
under  this  head.  (5)  Literature,  embracing  history,  meta- 
physics and  all  branches  of  the  higher  pliilosophies.  (6) 
Art,  embracing  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  music,  engrav- 
ing, photography,  etc. 

Of  course,  the  trunk  lines  of  learning  maybe  put  in  other 
forms,  but  the  above  classification  serves  our  purpose  be- 
cause, as  we  think,  it  is  natural  and  logical.  Starting  with 
these  as  the  basal  elements  of  learning,  the  city  high  school 
should  be  of  such  a  character  that  all  its  bright^minded  boys 
and  girls  will  be  fitted  for  college  as  early  in  life  as  their 
eighteenth  year.  This  imiDlies  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  and  conscientious  thoroughness  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  The  high  school  and  college  should  be  so  nearly 
related  that  the  passage  from  the  one  to  the  other  will  be 
possible  to  all  the  ambitious  young  men  and  women  of  the 
country. 

The  nation  is  suffering  from  a  tamine  of  college-bred  men 
and  women.  What  proportion  of  our  judges,  lawyers, 
statesmen,  clergymen,  physicians,  teachers,  capitalists,  mer- 


chants, manufacturers  and  farmers  are  graduates  from  a 
college  of  any  grade  ?  Taking  these  classes  as  a  whole, 
probably  not  more  than  one  in  a  hundred.  Perhaps  one- 
half  the  judges  are  graduates,  a  third  of  the  lawyers  and 
clergymen,  a  fifth  of  the  physicians,  teachers  and  statesmen, 
and  not  more  than  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  mechanics  and 
farmers.  We  say,  then,  tone  up  the  high  school,  academy 
and  seminary,  and  if  necessary  make  more  flexible  the  col- 
lege, that  the  two  institutions  of  learning  may  be  brought 
more  fully  withm  supporting  distance  of  each  other. 

On  every  suitable  occasion  we  enter  our  protest  against 
the  centralization,  in  a  few  heavUy  endowed  universities, 
of  our  educational  interests.  As  the  church  becomes  able 
and  population  increases,  our  colleges  should  be  multi- 
plied, that  they  may  become  convenient  to  the  young 
people.  They  should  confine  themselves  to  their  legitimate 
business,  and  never  undertake  university  work.  It  matters 
not  what  a  man's  ability,  culture  or  learning  may  be,  such 
is  the  commanding  position  of  the  college  that,  unless 
favored  with  its  advantages,  he  is  likely  to  feel  some  defi- 
ciency when  in  the  circle  of  educated  people.  Horace 
Greeley  was  an  Illustrious  example  of  this  class  of  really 
great  men.  It  is  true  that  a  host  of  college  graduates 
amount  to  but  little,  but  the  fault  is  their  own,  and  the  fact 
still  stands  that  it  is  difiicult  for  an  able  man  to  attain  and 
hold  a  rank  for  scholarship  equal  to  his  merits  independent 
of  the  help  of  the  college. 

To  such  as  may  desire  to  prosecute  still  further  their 
scholastic  training,  the  doors  of  our  universities  are  open. 
The  church  needs  but  few  educational  centei-s  of  this  kind, 
and  in  this  respect  its  wants  are  fairly  well  supplied.  It 
would  be  well  if  the  high  school  and  academy  could  always 
be  in  the  hands  of  college  graduates,  do  and  do  thoroughly 
preparatory  work,  and  attempt  nothing  more.  As  an  in- 
termediary between  the  academy  and  the  university  the 
college  would  find  its  appointed  field  of  labor. 

The  university  extension  and  Chautauqua  movements 
are  simply  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  the  times,  which  de- 
mands, especially  for  tills  republic,  the  education  of  the 
masses.  It  perfectly  accords  with  the  genius  of  our  church 
to  fall  into  this  line  of  action,  without  letting  down  in  the 
least  the  standard  of  education.  The  immense  masses  of 
humanity  which  are  annually  dumped  upon  our  shores 
from  other  lands,  bound  in  soul  if  not  in  body  in  the  chains 
of  popery  or  heathenism,  must  be  educated  and  American- 
ized as  a  condition  of  the  continuance  of  this  nation.  Only 
a  flexible  scheme  of  education  can  reach  these  varied  con- 
ditions. 

Wliat  the  church  mostly  needs  is,  not  schools  nor  money, 
but  pupils — bright,  ambitious  young  men  and  women.  Few 
of  these,  however,  can  meet  the  heavy  expenses  incident 
to  a  residence  far  from  home,  and  fortunate  are  they  if  the 
halls  of  a  college  of  any  grade  are  accessible.  President 
Garfield  spoke  from  experience  when  he  said  that  a  log  any- 
where with  Mark  Hopkins  sitting  on  it  was  a  good  college. 
The  need  of  the  times  is  the  scholarly  enthvisiast  as  a 
teacher. 

Chautauqua^  New  York. 
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It  is  impossible  but  that  these  convictions,  flowing  out  of 
earnest  lives  that  have  drifted  into  the  night,  will  have  very 
perceptible  influence  upon  our  age  and  the  age  next  at 
hand.      It  matters  not  that  their   exclusive  devotion  to 
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science  distiualifies  them  to  determine  gi'eat  questions 
which  they  liavo  neglected  for  years.  Tliere  are  the  towers 
of  their  great  abilities  and  world-wide  reputations  holding 
aloft  this  lurid  and  false  light  over  the  stormy  reefs  of  life. 
In  some  way  we  must  turn  out  of  the  latest  and  brightest 
science  some  magnesian  or  electric  search  light,  like  the 
great  Agassiz,  or  like  Principal  Dawson,  wiio  shall  clearly 
reveal  every  concealed  rock  or  approaching  foe,  or  men 
like  Professor  Virchow,  the  eminent  German  Pathologist, 
who  the  other  day  in  the  Anthropological  Congress  in 
Vienna,  showed  the  drift  of  science  away  ft-om  Darwinism. 
As  I  read  Providence,  this  is  the  loftiest  work  required  of  us 
as  a  church. 

The  steady  and  lielievijig  preaching  of  the  gospel  must 
be  pushed  with  all  the  old-time  vigor.  The  spirit  and 
faith  of  our  fathers  must  never  be  abated.  The  gospel,  and 
the  gospel  alone,  can  do  the  work  of  saving  the  hurrying 
multitudes.  Converted  men,  having  the  good  news  and 
telling  it,  will  be  honored  of  God  in  reaching  men  ;  these 
are  the  soldiers  that  go  into  the  field  and  win  the  victories. 
But  some  great  workers  must  keep  them  supplied  with  the 
latest  and  best  weapons,  must  manufacture  the  cartridges 
for  them  to  use.  It  would  be  idle  to  send  out  an  army 
without  ammunition  to  be  butchered  by  a  skilled,  equipped 
and  merciless  foe  ;  it  would  be  crime  beyond  measure.  No 
less  would  it  he  a  crime  for  our  church  to  send  out  our  chil- 
dren and  young  people  into  tlie  great  conflict  of  ideas  and 
strifes  of  opinion  without  furnishing  them  means  for  de- 
fense and  conquest. 

We  are  in  a  Ufe  and  death  struggle.  The  challenge  is 
to  fight  to  the  death.  There  is  no  room  for  quarter.  We 
could  not  accept  it,  even  if  it  could  be  given.  The  enemy 
sails  down  upon  us  in  the  iron  walls  of  his  Merrimac. 
Courage  is  useless  against  him.  We  can  stand  on  the  de- 
voted deck  of  the  Cumberland  and  go  down  with  the  flag 
above  us,  with  all  the  spirit  of  patriots  and  all  the  courage  of 
martyrs,  but  we  go  down  none  the  less.  We  leave  our  homes, 
our  cities,  our  treasures,  our  country,  the  open  and  easy 
spoil  of  aruthless  and  unpitying  foe.  Our  wooden  walls  are  a 
mockery  and  a  crime.  We  have  sacrificed  ourselves, 
wrecked  the  liberties  entrusted  to  us,  and  desolated  the 
country  that  looked  to  us  for  protection.  We  are  without 
excuse.  It  was  our  business  in  some  way  to  prepare  for 
this  peril.  We  must  have  our  Monitors  ready.  To  fail  of 
that  is  to  lose  all.  To  fail  of  this  is  to  deserve  shameful  and 
ignoble  graves.  So,  in  this  great  moral  conflict  of  all  cen- 
turies, where  everything  is  in  peril,  it  is  folly,  it  is  madness, 
it  is  treason  against  God,  not  to  forecast  the  conflict  and  be 
ready  for  it.  If  the  enemy  has  an  armor  of  chilled  steel 
and  nickel,  we  must  be  as  well  equipped  as  he.  Anything 
short  of  this  is  saying  to  God,  we  must  have  a  harvest,  but 
we  will  not  sow  any  seed.  As  certainly  as  God  would  let 
us  starve  if  we  did  not  sow  and  reap,  so  certainly  will  He 
let  us  be  scourged  from  the  face  of  the  earth  if  we  do  not 
prepare  to  defend  tiie  great  truths  He  has  entrusted  to  us. 

It  is  true  tliat  Herbert  presented  beautiful  and  adroit  and 
specious  systems  of  skepticism,  and  that  Butler's  Analogy 
hardly  made  a  perceptible  ripple  on  the  svu-face  of  English 
society.  It  is  also  true  tliat  John  Wesley's  cobblers  and 
miners,  with  the  knowledge  of  sins  forgiveu,  stood  up 
among  men  and  testified  that  the  Son  of  God  hath  power 
on  earth  to  forgive  sins,  and  men  listened,  and  all  England 
heard  and  felt  the  rising  tide  of  spiritual  life.  All  this  is 
true ;  but  this  is  a  widely  different  age.  This  is 
the  age  of  reading  and  questioning.  In  that  age  few  could 
read,  and  the  high  price  of  books  prevented  them  from 


reading  ranch.  A  single  co))y  of  a  small  ijaper  cost  about 
all  a  laboring  man  could  earn  in  a  day.  The  works  of 
Spinoza  and  Herbert  and  Tindal  were  beyond  the  reacih 
of  the  common  people.  Only  the  well-to-do  could  aflbrd 
the  luxury  of  a  newspaper  or  of  books.  Not  so  to-day. 
The  cheapness  of  printing  and  the  abundance  of  money, 
and  the  universality  of  the  abihty  to  read,  have  brought  all 
the  great  problems  to  every  man's  door,  into  every  man's 
life.     In  some  way  these  doubts  must  be  met. 

The  C'yclopaxlists  in  France  did  througli  literature  a  little 
of  what  is  now  being  done  in  the  English  language.  They 
so  popularized  and  spread  their  skepticism  that  it  took  pos- 
session of  the  popular  mind.  There  were  no  evangelical 
truths  to  oppose  them,  and  Romanism  furnished  no  scholars 
to  answer  them  ;  so  events  answered  them  in  the  R;ign  of 
Terror.  God  answered  them  with  the  guillotine.  God 
dealt  with  the  few  who  monopolized  the  culture  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  time,  and  left  Voltaire's  wit  and  Rousseau's 
rhetoric  to  poison  the  people  and  furnish  no  antidotes.  He 
held  them  to  a  strict  account.  It  became  equivalent  to  a 
death  warrant  to  have  either  culture,  or  wealth,  or  inherited 
privileges.  Flight  in  the  disguise  of  peasants  was  the  only 
hope.  This  case  is  more  like  ours  than  was  the  skepticism 
of  England  in  the  days  of  Wesley.  We  combine  the  dis- 
temper of  both  lands  and  the  perils  of  both  and  the  duties 
of  both.  Papers  too  cheap  to  steal  and  too  numerous  to  be 
mislaid  reach  into  every  crevice  and  to  every  level  of  so- 
ciety. The  gang  under  the  sidewalk  that  conspires  against 
the  public  peace  and  safety,  read  every  language,  know 
much  of  every  science,  and  discuss  every  social,  political 
and  religious  problem. 

There  is  hardly  a  club  that  does  not  read  and  absorb  the 
doubts  of  the  great  scienti-sts.  There  is  hardly  a  society 
that  cannot  manufacture  dynamite  bombs.  The  magazines 
and  papers  and  lectures  pour  the  whole  volume  of  scien- 
tific, exegetical  and  critical  doubt  over  the  whole  body  of 
society.  We  are  shut  up  to  the  stubborn  choice  between 
answering  this  doubt  or  losing  all  saving  power  in  society. 

It  is  a  fearful  crime  against  humanity  to  poison  the 
sources  of  knowledge.  The  corrupt  and  godless  court  of 
Charless  II.  corrupted  and  poisoned  the  very  springs  of 
information  concerning  Oliver  Cromwell.  For  centuries 
he  stood  as  the  monstrosity  in  English  history.  His  was 
the  name  with  which  EngUsh  nurses  friglitened  the  chil- 
dren. The  old  hero  had  to  wait  for  Thomas  Carlyle  to 
come  and  resurrect  the  real  Cromwell.  In  our  day  grpat 
efforts  are  being  made  by  the  inspiration  from  the  Tiber  to 
mutilate  and  belittle  the  irregular,  yet  gigantic  and  sub- 
stantial, character  of  Henry  VIII.  Compare  tlie  last  edi- 
tion of  Appleton's  New  American  Cyclopaedia  with  the 
edition  that  preceded  it.  Study  the  clianges  in  every 
article  that  touches  Romanism,  or  the  issues  between 
Romanism  and  Protestantism,  and  you  will  see  the  hand  of 
the  Jesuit.  A  new  generation  will  soon  be  here,  with  con- 
victions from  a  mutilated  history.  It  is  far-reaching  to 
poison  the  sources  of  knowledge  and  of  convictions. 

Who  can  measure  the  consequences  of  spreading  the 
blight  of  skepticism  over  all  our  advanced  scholarship  ? 
Already  one  of  our  new  and  great  universities  is  creating 
evolution  clubs.  The  issue  is  upon  us.  The  polished  sti- 
letto is  aimed  at  the  heart  of  the  universe.  "  The  Great 
Companion  is  dead."  God,  tlie  personal  God,  the  only 
possible  God,  the  Eternal  Father,  is  no  more.  Jesus  Christ 
ceases  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  becomes  a  Jewish  tramp, 
wandering  about  Palestine  with  a  group  of  common 
women.    The   Holy  Ghost  is  an  inconceivable  chimera. 
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The  Bible  is  an  ancient  book  of  fables,  no  longer  able  to 
stand  the  searching  glance  of  higher  criticism.  Salvation 
is  a  delusion.  The  Church  is  a  tool  of  state-craft  or  a  net 
of  priest-craft.  The  saints  are  the  monumental  \'lllains  or 
fools  of  the  past.  The  martyrs  are  the  fanatics  of  the  first 
water,  and  all  that  can  logically  remain  of  religion  is  the 
baseless  fabric  of  the  imagination.  This  is  the  issue, 
stripped  of  its  fine  rhetoric  and  technical  terms,  its  as- 
sumption of  wisdom  and  patronizing  compensation. 

I*  is  impossible  to  measure  the  consequences  involved  in 
the  great  struggle  of  thought  in  our  time.  Brothers,  stand 
a  moment  on  the  brink  of  the  bottomless  ab3'ss.  Peer  into 
its  gloom.  What  would  you  accept  as  compensation  for 
your  loss  in  ha\'ing  all  this  established  as  true?  Could  you 
conceive  of  anything  that  could  form  a  motive  for  which 
you  could  want  this  dark  program  carried  out?  Could 
millions  of  worlds  of  solid  gold  as  large  as  our  sun  be  any 
inducement  ? 

I  stand  on  this  platform,  look  into  the  faces  of  immortals, 
and  look  up  toward  the  Eternal,  and  I  can  conceive  of  no 
motive  that  could  reconcile  me  to  dropping  into  the  abyss 
that  skepticism  opens  before  us.  Fearful  as  must  be  the 
condition  of  the  lost,  yet  there  seems  to  me  something 
majestic  in  a  full-grown  man,  clad  in  the  jjower  of  his  free- 
dom, striding  down  the  eternities,  facing  the  awakened 
wrath  of  Almighty  God,  peeled  and  scarred  by  the  thunder- 
bolts of  unforgiven  sin,  overwhelmed  with  the  gloom  of  a 
rayless  and  hopeless  despair  and  consumed  with  undi- 
minished anguish,  with  the  red-hot  beak  of  guilt  beating 
and  ever  beating  upon  the  core  of  the  heart.  There  is  a 
majesty  about  such  a  being.  Though  uncrowned  it  has 
near  kinship  to  the  Eternal  Monarch.  But  infinitely  above 
all  this,  and  beyond  all  comprehension  of  mortal  man,  must 
be  those  better  conditions  of  being  which  cost  the  blood  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  which  exhausted  the  resources  of  the 
Infinite  to  perfect,  and  wliich  run  through  all  the  long  Ufe- 
time  of  Jehovah. 

Surely  we  can  stop  at  nothing  to  defend  and  transmit  to 
our  children  the  inheritance  we  have  received.  Transmit 
it  with  every  glory  untarnished  and  every  blessing  undi- 
minished. 

In  this  war  of  the  giants  our  champions  must  not  be  want^ 
ing.  This  American  University,  located  at  the  heart  of  the 
nation,  not  far  from  the  most  distant  home,  with  vast  accu- 
mulations of  appliances,  and  to  offer  the  most  possible 
advantages,  cannot  wait  long  for  any  good  thing.  We  can 
not  afford  to  miss  our  opportunitj'.  God  never  forgives  a 
^  blunder.  History  moves  forward,  and  destiny  approaches 
by  the  most  certain  and  discernible  laws.  Spain  cannot 
consign  scores  of  thousands  of  her  most  industrious,  mo3t 
intelligent  subjects  to  the  torture  of  the  Inquisition  with- 
out suffering  severe  loss  in  her  wealth.  It  is  not  the  most 
profitable  use  to  make  of  able  and  skilled  citizens.  No 
wonder  Spain  was  soon  transformed  from  the  banker  to 
the  pauper  of  the  race.  The  French,  in  one  fearful  slaugh- 
ter on  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew,  wiped  out  Protestants 
ism.  Protestantism  has  never  recovered.  France  remains 
the  victim  and  dupe  of  merciless  superstitions.  Such 
blunders  and  crimes  have  no  pardon.  In  the  first  decade 
of  this  century  the  English  had  a  good  footing  in  the  south 
temperate  zone  of  this  hemisiihere.  But  by  the  bribery  of 
the  Spanish  and  the  treachery  of  an  English  officer,  Eng- 
land lost  her  opportunity  for  capturing  a  continent,  and 
South  America  lost  her  opportunity  for  becoming  a  strong, 
rich,  Protestant  empire.  These  blunders  are  never  for- 
given.    If  we  fail  to  see  our  day  of  opportunity  we  shall 


drop  into  the  rear,  and  cease  to  do  our  part  for  the  evan- 
gelization of  this  land  and  of  this  world,  and  that  sad  voice 
from  the  broken-hearted  watcher  of  Olivet  will  come  to  us  : 
"  O  Methodism,  Methodism  ;  if  thou  hadst  known,  even 
thou,  at  least,  in  this,  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong 
unto  thy  peace  ! " 

But,  as  I  listen  and  look,  a  brighter  vision  spreads  out 
before  my  gaze.  I  see  the  rich  men  of  this  great  church 
coming  up  from  every  section  of  the  country ;  from  the 
factories  and  refineries  of  New  England  ;  from  the  shops 
and  homes  of  New  York ;  from  the  mountains  and  coal 
treasures  of  Pennsylvania ;  from  the  wide  plains  and 
crowded  granaries  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  ;  from  the  vast 
cotton-fields  of  the  South  ;  from  the  mines  of  the  golden 
West ;  from  the  counting-rooms  of  all  the  great  cities.  I 
see  them  coming  with  their  treasures  and  their  wealth, 
pouring  their  gifts  into  the  lap  of  this  American  University 
till  she  has  no  want  unmet.  I  see  her  professors,  under  the 
guidance  and  inspiration  of  a  great  evangelical  church,  un- 
folding every  science  to  its  utmost  depths,  and  leading  the 
throngs  of  students  with  glad  hearts  into  the  new  and  mul- 
tiplying apartments  of  the  magnificent  mansion  fitted  up 
and  given  to  us  bj'  our  Great  Father.  I  see  on  the  summits, 
overlooking  the  capital  of  this  greatest  of  nations,  an  opu- 
lent group  of  stately  buildings,  forming  a  suitable  cicy  of 
letters,  while,  over  the  dome  of  her  great  science  hall,  the 
outstretched  arms  of  the  cross  and  the  waving  folds  of  the 
stars  and  stripes  catch  the  first  beams  of  the  Atlantic  sun. 


BRITISH    INSTITUTIONS   OF  LEARNING    IN    INDIA. 
BY  REV.    J.    W.    CORNELIUS. 

Not  until  the  administration  of  Lord  William  Bentinckas 
governor-general  of  India  was  there  anj'  satisfactory 
arrangement  for  studies  in  the  I'^nglish  language  by  insti- 
tutions which  were  supported  by  government  subsidies. 
The  policy  of  the  East  India  Company  was  to  gratify  as 
much  as  possible  the  prejudices  and  superstitions  of  both 
the  learned  and  the  illiterate  natives,  on  the  supposition 
that  thereby  they  would  be  the  more  easily  controlled. 
Warren  Hastings  had  founded  a  college  at  Calcutta  on  the 
basis  of  English  study  in  1781  ;  but  the  study  of  the  sacred 
books  in  Arabic  and  Sanskrit  was  the  iirincipal  occupation 
of  Oriental  students  in  almost  every  other  place  untU  Lord 
William,  with  a  courage  rarely  equaled  in  emergencies, 
decreed  a  radical  change  in  the  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion. Through  him  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  renewed 
charter  of  the  East  India  Company  in  18.33  admitting  na- 
tives to  higher  ci\'il  appointments— a  thing  which  would 
have  been  practically  inoperative  without  an  English  edu- 
cation. As  English  was  the  official  language  of  the  ruling 
English  Government,  an  accurate  and  thorough  scholar- 
ship in  English  was  strictly  essential  to  those  of  the  natives 
who  should  be  admitted  to  civil  stations. 

By  a  most  happj"  providence  in  this  crisis,  Lord  Macaulay 
was  appointed  by  Parliament  in  1834  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  governor-general,  and  by  Lord  Bentinck  was 
made  president  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  committee  was  about  equally  divided  between  Angli- 
cists and  Orientalists.  It  was  a  serious  struggle  to  break 
from  all  the  old  traditions  and  practices  ;  for  the  Orientals 
tliink  what  has  been  should  forever  be.  The  clear  and 
positive  position  taken  by  Macaulay  on  this  subject  was  one 
of  the  noblest  acts  of  his  life.  He  refused  to  construe  the 
acts  of  Parliament  governing  the  collegiate  instruction  of 
India  as  requiring  either  oriental  or  other  special  classes  of 
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literature  to  be  used.  or  did  he  agree  that  the  public 
faith  of  Great  Britain  was  pledged  to  teaching  the  old  mys- 
teries of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus  and  the  system  of 
absoi-jition  into  the  Deity.  He  plainly  asserted  to  the 
Orientalists  that  tlie  dialects  of  India  contained  neither 
literary  nor  scientific  information,  but  were  so  poor  that 
no  valuable  work  could  be  translated  into  them.  One  shelf 
of  any  good  European  library  was  worth  the  whole  native 
learning  of  India  and  Arabia.  "  All  the  historical  informa- 
tion," he  averred,  "which  has  been  collected  from  all  the 
books  written  in  the  Sanskrit  language  is  less  valuable  than 
what  may  be  found  in  the  most  paltry  abridgments  used  at 
preparatory  schools  in  England."  On  the  contrary,  "the 
English  language  abounds  with  works  of  the  imagination 
not  iiiferior  to  the  noblest  which  Greece  has  bequeathed  to 
the  world  ;  with  models  of  every  species  of  eloquence  ; 
with  unsurpassed  historical  compositions  ;  with  lively  rep- 
resentations of  human  nature ;  with  the  most  profound 
speculation  on  metaphysics,  morals,  government,  jurispru- 
dence and  trade  ;  with  a  full  and  correct  information  on 
every  experimental  science  which  tends  to  expand  the  in- 
tellect, preserve  the  health  and  increase  the  comfort  of 
mankind.  Whoever  knows  the  English  language  has  ready 
access  to  all  the  vast  intellectual  wealth  which  all  the  wisest 
nations  of  the  earth  have  created  and  hoarded  in  the  course 
of  ninety  generations."  To  continue  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages and  literature  in  colleges  and  universities  supported 
by  the  English  Government  is  "to  countenance  at  the  pub- 
lic expense  medical  doctrines  which  would  disgrade  an 
English  farrier,  astronomy  which  would  make  the  girls  of 
an  English  boarding-school  laugh,  history  abounding  with 
kings  thirty  feet  high,  whose  reigns  were  thirty  thousand 
years  long,  and  geography  made  up  of  seas  of  treacle  or 
seas  of  butter."  "The  sacred  books  inculcate  the  most  seri- 
ous errors  on  the  most  important  subjects  in  a  manner  not 
reconcilable  with  reason  or  morality.  They  are  fniitful  of 
monster  superstitions,  false  history,  false  astronomy,  false 
medicine,  false  religion.  Can  we,  therefore,  with  decency 
or  in  reason  bribe  men  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  state  to 
waste  their  youth  in  learning  how  they  are  to  purify  them- 
selves by  touching  an  ass,  or  what  text  of  the  Vedas  they 
are  to  repeat  in  expiating  the  crime  of  killing  a  goat?  " 

Such  solid  shot  from  British  brains  and  such  courage  of 
con\'ictions  at  a  crisal  moment  among  British  officials  tri- 
umphed against  a  hundred  millions  of  devotees  to  the  San- 
skrit and  Arabic  "  sacred  "  books.  Strangely  enough  Ma- 
caulay,  as  all  the  governmental  officers  of  the  British 
Government  at  that  time,  exhibited  hostility  to  Christian 
missions,  but  the  introduction  of  English  studies  into  Gov- 
ernment schools  for  higher  education  brought  English  lit- 
erature into  India.  The  central  volume  of  English  litera- 
ture is  the  English  Bible.  Multiply  tlie  efficiency  of  the 
schools  for  higher  education  and  the  errors  of  the  centuries 
hide  themselves  in  the  shame  of  a  future  oblivion.  The 
natives  of  India  exhibit  the  most  extraordinary  ability  for 
acquiring  and  speaking  the  English  language  fluently. 
They  are  proud  of  it,  and  the  ruling  classes  are  proud  of 
them  for  it.  Modern  culture  is  being  rapidly  disseminated 
in  this  great  empire.  A  free  press  creates  a  healthy  public 
sentiment.  Missionaries  are  the  most  efficient  allies  of  the 
Government.  The  leaven  has  worked  and  Christian  truth 
has  been  so  absorbed  that  we  would  not  be  surprised  if  the 
marvelous  intellectual  and  moral  transformations  now  dis- 
tinguishing India  were  a  thousand  fold  increased,  and  a 
nation  yet  be  "born  in  a  day"  to  the  light  of  the  Sun  of 
Eighteousness. 


JEducatiottdl  notes. 


The  library  of  the  late  John  W.  McCoy,  of  Baltimore, 
presented  to  Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  about  •'5,000 
volumes,  and  is  especially  rich  in  illustrated  works  of  art 
from  the  great  artists. 

Johns  Hopkin  <  also  has  the  Birney  Libi-ary  of  books  on 
slavery,  numbering  over  one  thousand  titles,  collected  by 
the  late  James  G.  Birney  and  his  son,  General  Wm.  Birney, 
and  by  the  latter  presented  to  the  university  in  1891. 

At  a  meeting  in  the  interest  of  Victoria  College,  Canada, 
William  Hart  Massey  surprised  and  electrified  the  audience 
by  sending  up  his  card,  stating  that  he  would  give  $40,000 
to  endow  a  chair  in  the  Department  of  Theology. 

God  bless  him  and  multiply  such  men  more  and  more. 

The  Iliflf  School  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Denver 
was  endowed  by  Mrs.  Bishop  Warren  by  the  gift  of  $100,000. 
The  building  was  erected  by  her  son  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  and 
has  just  been  completed.  Ex-Governor  Evans,  an  octoge- 
narian, the  first  governor  of  Colorado,  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  has  aided  in  the  endowment  and  has  secured 
also  |50,000  additional  to  his  own  contributions. 

Harvard  has  not  only  furnished  two  Presidents,  but  1 
Vice-President,  15  Cabinet  officers,  20  Foreign  Ministers,  29 
United  States  Senators,  104  Congressmen,  19  Governors. 
But  Princeton  has  beaten  the  Harvard  record  in  everything 
except  the  first  and  fourth  items.  It  has  given  to  the 
country  1  President,  2  Vice-Presidents,  19  Cabinet  officers, 
19  Foreign  ministers,  55  United  States  Senators,  142  Con- 
gressmen, 35  Governors. 

The  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  Md.,  endowed  by  the 
munificence  of  George  Peabody  in  1857,  now  has  a  library 
of  110,000  volumes,  and  is  constantly  growing  with  the  best 
extant  publications  of  ancient  and  modei-n  learning.  It  is 
now  one  of  the  best  reference  libraries  in  the  country. 
There  are  5,000  volumes  in  individual  biography  ;  3,500 
volumes  of  siiecial  collections  relating  to  English  History  ; 
2,000  volumes  of  archives,  recueils,  etc.,  relating  to  French 
History  ;  500  volumes  on  the  French  Revolution  ;  600  vol- 
umes of  Egyptian  Antiquities  ;  Shakespeare,  500  volumes  ; 
Dante,  175  volumes,  and  450  reprints  of  rare  English  texts, 
Chaucer,  etc. 

FROM    THE    FIELD. 

Very  many  letters  are  received  in  the  office  from  which 
we  should  be  delighted  to  make  an  extract,  but  the  want 
of  space  in  The  Courier  does  not  permit  the  printing 
of  many  things  that  would  be  read  with  great  interest. 

Brother  Eslinger,  from  York,  Pa.,  writes  as  follows  : 

"  The  church  I  am  pastor  of  is  a  mission  church,  and  of 
course  we  are  poor,  but  I  felt  it  a  duty  as  well  as  a  privilege  to 
present  the  cause  of  the  American  University  to  my  people 
and  invite  them  to  give.  I  have  never  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  a  college  or  university  education,  but  I  want  to  do 
what  I  can  for  my  children  and  the  children  of  Methodism, 
that  Methodism  may  have  the  very  best  opportunity  to 
obtain  a  high  degree  of  culture  in  the  schools  of  our  own 
church,  and  with  culture  learning  also  to  be  loyal  to  God 
and  tojour  dear  Methodism." 

He  sends  us  $5.40. 
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TO    OUR    REJ^DERS. 

THF,    KP\\URT1I    LEAGUK. 

Tlie  notice  in  the  last  ('dukikk  asking  tliose  who  diil 
iiut  care  to  subscrilie  i'or  it  to  notify  us,  was  not  intended 
to  apply  to  the  Epworth  Leagues.  M'e  send  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  Secretary  of  tlie  League  to  read  and  pass  it  to 
others  who  would  Ije  interested  in  the  great  raovement  of 
building  a  Christian  University  in  this  country.  If  any 
Ejjworthian  desires  to  suoscrilje  we  should  be  very  glad  to 
furnish  back  nunibi'rs  that  he  may  have  a  complete  file. 

THE    PASTORS. 

We  would  gladly  furnish  cxcvy  pastor  The  Courier /ree 
of  charge,  but  in  inaugurating  an  enterprise  so  large  as 
this  the  greatest  ect)nomy  is  necessary.  We  wolild  have 
written  to  each  pastor  instead  of  giving  this  general  notice 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  expense.  The  postage  alone  for 
sending  a  letter  to  eac-h  person  to  whom  we  arc  sending 
The  Courier  would  be  $400.  We  seek  to  save  this  ex- 
penditure by  this  and  the  notice  in  the  November  Cour- 
ier. We  hope  you  will  not  consider  it  burdensome  to 
notify  us  if  you  do  not  wish  to  subscribe.  Permit  us  to 
urge  your  hearty  co-operation  by  allowing  your  name  to 
continue  on  our  list.  You  can  pay  at  any  time  during 
the  year.     Price,  ffty  cents. 
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To  the  4,800,000  Methodists  in  the  United  States, 

A  few  years  ago  we  conceived  the  idea  of  conflnLng  our  business  to  the  Methodist  people  of  this  vast  eountrv. 
Nothing  strange  abont  that,  for  we  have  been  Methodists  away  bac-k  from  the  beginning.  We  decided  to  sell  our  EJP- 
WORTlI  PIANOS  and  ORGANS  direct  to  Methodist  people  without  the  liel]i  or  expense  of  agents,  which  adds  from 
125.00  on  an  Organ  to  $150.00  on  a  Piano.  We  decided  to  allow  people  to  send  tlieir  orders,  tiirough  their  preachers,  just 
the  same  as  they  do  for  their  church  papers,  hymn  books,  etc.  We  decided  to  allow  our  Epworth  Pianos  and  Organ's  to 
be  thoroughly  tested  in  the  homes  and  churches  of  our  customers  before  payment,  and  if  not  found  as  represented  re- 
turned at  our  expense.  We  decided  that  Methodist  people  would  give  us  a  square  deal  if  our  goods  were  satisfactory. 
And  we  have  decided  that  as  our  trade  is  increasing,  and  we  are  daily  receiving  orders  from  every  corner  of  this  great 
country,  that  Epworths  please  the  people,  and  that  our  plan  is  a  great  success.  We  could  publish  thousand.s  of  letters 
from  preachers  and  people  testifying  to  the  Beautiful  Cabinets,  Sweet  Voices  and  Easy  Actions  of  the  Epworths.  We 
could  tell  how  the  Epworth  captivated  the  General  Conference  :  we  could  tell  how  we  have  saved  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  Methodist  people  ;  how  poor  families  and  societies  have  been  able  through  our  low  prices  to  furnish  the  homes  and 
churches  with  Sweet- Voiced  Epworths.  But  to  tell  all  this  woidd  take  space,  and  space  costs  money.  So  we  will  invite 
you  to  send  for  our  32-page  illustrated  catalogue,  which  is  mailed  free  for  a  stamp.     We  will  here  show  a  few  cuts  of 

Favorite  EpAvorth  Styles. 
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itUul  .style  602 


Epworth   Parlor  Organ 

Black  walnut  case,  hand  rubbed,  oil  finish  ; 
handsome  detachable  canopy  top,  which  can 
be  packed  in  same  box  with  organ  for  ship- 
ping ;  mouse-proof  pedal  cover.  This  organ 
contains  10  octaves  of  sweet- voiced  reeds  ;  12 
stops  doulsle  octave  couplers ;  grand  organ 
and  knee  swells,  and  is  a  genuine  beauty. 
Retail  price  $97.50,  but  a  discount  of  33i  per 
cent  will  be  allowed  those  who  order  through 
a  Methodist  Minister,  which  reduces  it  to 
$65.00,  with  good  stool  and  book.  Delivered 
on  board  cars  boxed  for  shipment ;  average 
freight  charges  $2.00. 

If  you  are  a  preacher  in  the  repular  work,  send  your  order  and  the  instrument 
Older  for  you,  and  if  you  do  not  find  instrument  as  represented  tell  us  so,  and  wc  w 
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Epworth  Chapel  Style  302 

Is  similar  in  general  description  to  the  602  par- 
lor style,  but  with  a  low  Chapel  top,  finished 
back,  and  contains  same  action,  and  is  same 
price.  This  style  302  is  a  great  favorite  with 
churches,  Epworth  Leagues.and Sunday  Schools, 
and  is  frequently  ordered  for  parlor  use.  All 
Epworths  are  voiced  and  tuned  in  most  careful 
manner  and  are  known  everj'where  as  the  Sweet 
Voiced  Organs.  A  good  Organ  must  have  a 
good  action.  Tliese  t*o  Epworth  Organs  are 
favorites  everywhere,  and  the  best  value  for  the 
money  in  the  United  States. 

will  eo  forward  at  once.    If  you  are  not,  get  .vour  preacher  to 
.,.,  _r„.  -hipping  instructions  and  pay  all  e.iLpcnses. 
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Our  Mr.  H.  B.  Williams  was  a  member  of  the  last  General  Confere 
other  Methodist  paper  as  to  our  reliability. 


e,  and  we  refer  to  the  liook  Concerns  or  to  the  editor 
Fraternally, 


of  this  paper,  or  any  , 
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PITHY    POINTS    FROM    FRIENDLY    PENS. 


"The  heart  of  the  Church  is  with  you." — C.  C.  McCabe,  "It  is  one  of  those  capital  measures  which  are  full  of 

D.  D.  coming  history."— Abel  Stevens,  LL.  D. 


"It  will  stimulate  and  supplement  every  other  good 
school."— William  F.  King,  D.  D. 

"  Let  it  be  on  the  grand  old  German  lines  of  plain  living 
and  high  thinking."— R.  J.  Cooke,  D.  D. 

"  No  church  movement  since  I  became  a  minister  has  so 
commended  itself  to  my  judgment." — Alfbed  Wheeler, 
D.  D. 


"  The  busiest  men  always  must  do  the  world's  extra  work. 
Count  on  my  spade  and  trowel  all  the  time." — Akthur 
Edwards,  D.  D. 

"The  Church  which  was  born  in  Oxford  should  deem  one 
part  of  its  mission  unaccomplished  till  it  has  an  Oxford  of 
its  own."— Professor  William  North  Rice,  Wesleyan 
University. 


"  It  is  truly  a  strategic  point  in  our  national  education." 
— Professor  Edmund  J.  James,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

"I  regard  The  American  University  as  the  most  impor- 
tant movement  in  Methodism  in  our  time." — H.  A.  Cleve- 
land, D.  D. 

"  This  is  the  greate.st  movement  for  Protestant  Christian 
education  since  the  foundation  of  our  Republic." — Bishop 
John  P.  Newman. 

"  Your  great  scheme  for  a  univer.sity  to  be  located  at 
Wasliington  is  one  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  all  coun- 
tries."— Mr.  H.  A.  Massey,  Toronto,  Ont. 

"It  will  be  the  strength  of  Protestantism  not  only  here 
but  throughout  America  and  the  whole  world." — Mr. 
Brainebd  H.  Warner,  Washington,  D.  C. 


"One  feature  of  your  plan  deserves  especial  commenda-  "I  believe  that  ground  for  Asbury  Hall  might  be  broken 

tion,  \'iz.,  that  of  restricting  the  scope  of  the  institution' to  in  this  year  of  our  Lord,   1893,  if  the  thousand  Preachers 

univei-sity  work  proper." — Professor  Marion  D.  Learned,  resolved  that  it  should  be  done." — Daniel  Wise,  D.  D., 

Johns  Hopkins  University.  LL.  D.,  January  12,  1893. 
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FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  BOARD- 
ING AND  DAY  SCHOOL. 
Cor.  of  M  and  11th  Sts.  N.  W.,        Washington,  D.  0. 
MRS.  ELIZABETH  J.  SOMERS,  Principal. 


The  Seminary  endeavors  to  meet  a  demand 
known  to  be  imperative  by  all  acquainted 
with  the  problems  of  the  education  of  girls— 
the  demand  for  a  school  more  systematic, 
thorough,  and  modern  than  the  typical  board- 
ing-school, yet  less  severe  and  arduous  than 
our  women's  colleges.  Up  to  the  Junior  year 
its  course  is  as  full  and  its  discipline  as  thor- 
ough as  that  of  any  college  preparatory  school 
in  the  land.  Beginning  wltli  the  Junior  year, 
the  course  consists  of  selections  from  the  col- 
lege curriculum,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those 
young  women  who  desire  a  thorough  training 
in  selected  branches,  but  who  desire,  also,  to 
avoid  the  strain  of  a  college  course. 

The  school  is  thoroughly  modern  in  spirit 
and  in  method.  Its  faculty  is  composed  of 
earnest,  enthusiastic  teachers— specialists  in 
their  several  departments  — most  of  them 
women  with  college  training. 

Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  follo^ving 
subjects :  English  Language,  Literature,  and 
Composition  ;  Natural  History  ;  Art,  and  the 
History  of  Art ;  General  History  and  Ameri- 
can Political  History.  The  time  given  to 
these  subjects,  and  the  breadth  and  thorough- 
ness of  the  treatment  accorded  to  them,  do  not 
fall  below  those  given  them  in  our  best  col- 
leges. 

The  buildings  are  new  and  perfectly  equipped 
for  health  and  comfort.  They  are  heated  by 
steam,  have  perfect  drainage  and  ventilation, 
a  passenger  elevator,  and  bath-rooms  which 
are  furnished  and  fitted  with  the  best  appli- 
ances known  to  modern  sanitary  science. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  prin- 
cipal, who  also  refers  to  the  following  patrons : 
Rev.    Bishop  JOHN  F.  Huest,  D.  D., 

LL.  D.-  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rev.  Bishop  E.  G.  Andrews,  D.  D., 

LL.  D.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Bishop  D.  A.  Goodsell,  D.  D., 

LL.  D.  San  Fancisco,  Cal. 

Rev.    Charles    C.   McCabe,    D.  D., 

LL.  D.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Melville  R.  Fuller, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
U.  8.  Senator  H.  M.  Teller, 

Central  City,  Col. 

U.  S.  Senator  J.  T.  Morgan, 

Selma,  Ala. 
Hon.  John  W.  Master, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Secretary  of  State. 

Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright, 

Wastiington,  D.  C. 
Commissioner  of  Labor. 
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THE  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 

OF  BALTIMORE. 

JOHN  F.  GOUCHER,  President. 

A    Representative   Protestant  College    ot 
HIGHEST    GRADE. 

FOTJRTEElSr    COURSES 

Leading  tn  the  degree  of 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

Every  Department  in  charge  of  Specialists. 

Equipment  Unsurpassed. 

Work  thorough.  Expenses  moderate. 


"  Its  high  curriculum,  its  many  specialists, 
and  its  large  resources  enable  It  Ut  offer  facili- 
ties for  the  highest  education  of  women  equal 
to  the  best  in  the  range  of  our  knowledge."— 
jfTie  Episcopal  address  to  the  General  Ooti/erence 
of  189t. 


Will  be  sent  upon  request. 
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THE  GIRIS'  UTIN  SCHOOL 

OF    BALTIMORE. 

A  Representative  Protestant  School  for 

THOROUGH  COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  WORK. 

AN  EXCELLENT  FACULTY 

Ainj  CHRISTIAN  HOME. 
UNEXCELLED  SCHOOLROOMS, 

GYMNASIUM,  CHAPEL, 
AND  OFFICES. 
.^^Program  sent  upon  application. 
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A  SAMPLE  of  the  Epworth  League  Auto^^i  apii  Record 
wliifh  is  being  used  in  the  subscriptions  to  the  Ep- 
worth League  Fund  will  be  found  on  the  inside  of  the 
last  cover.  These  blanks  are  sent  fre(^  on  apiilif'ntion 
to  any  League. 

Pastoks  who  desire  to  hold  a  Columbus  Memorial 
Service  on  some  Sunday  of  1893  are  invited  to  send 
for  samjile  copies  of  either  the  "Church  Service"  or 
"Young  People's  Concert  Exercise,'"  or  lioth.  Pl(>ase 
read  notice  ou  the  third  page  of  cover. 

Harv.\kd,  Yale,  Princeton,  Brown,  Mirliigau.  ('or- 
nell  and  Wisconsin  Universities  each  publish  a  daily 
paper.  Who  can  now  say  that  the  Christiau  people 
of  the  great  cities  could  not,  if  they  would,  revolu- 
tionize public  sentiment  on  many  great  topics  by 
uniting  in  the  publication  of  clean  dailies  which  would 
not  be  a  breakfast  feast  of  sensati<m,  lust,  rum  and 
murder '? 

Whatever  is  secured  for  the  Lincoln  Fund  liy  the 
use  of  the  Lincoln  Medal  will  be  credited  to  the  Church 
on  its  collection  for  The  American  X'niversity.  If 
each  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  would 
take  one  of  these  medals  into  his  pulpit  and  explain 
the  plan  of  building  the  Administration  Hall  of  the 
I'niversity  as  a  monument  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
$500,000  asked  for  this  purpose  could  be  secured 
within  six  months.     Why  not?     Try  it. 


It  is  with  no  little  pride  (pardonable,  we  hope)  that 
«e  record  the  fact  that  among  the  graduate  students 
(tf  the  .Johns  Hopkins  University  there  are  about  twice 
as  many  Methodists  as  of  any  other  denomination,  and 
they  compose  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole  number. 
This  means  much.  The  zeal  of  Methodism  has  put  it 
in  the  front  of  the  moral  forces  of  the  age.  Nothing 
l)ut  knowledge  added  to  zeal  will  keep  it  there.  This 
flocking  of  our  Methodist  students  to  the  highest 
standards  of  an  educational  character  is  a  hopeful  in- 
dicati  on . — Bait  brio  re  Methodwt . 


The  following  letter  from  Miss  Callie  B.  Morgan,  of 
Dixon.  111.,  district  secretary  of  the  Epworth  Lea  ue, 
explains  itself.  We  hope  the  action  taken  by  this 
League  will  become  the  basis  of  similar  action  by 
man  J-  other  Leagues  in  the  Church  : 

At  the  Fall  Convention  of  the  Epworth  League,  Dixon 
District,  Rock  River  Conference,  held  at  Princeton,  111., 
November  17  and  18,  1892,  the  following  resolution  was 
passed,  and  I  was  ordered  to  forward  a  copy  to  you  : 

"  Whereas  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  committed 
itself  to  the  great  work  of  establishing  the  American  Uni- 
versity at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  has  made  a  special  appeal 
to  the  Epworth  Le<ague  of  the  Church  for  aid  in  carrying 
forward  the  enterprise  ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Epworth  League  of  Dixon  Dis- 
trict, declare  ourselves  in  hearty  sympathy  with  this  for- 
ward educational  movement  of  our  Church,  and  pledge  to 
it  our  individual  and  united  support.  God  speed  The 
.American  LTniversity. 

Rev.  Enos  Holt,  Walnut,  111., 

Miss  Josephine  Barrett,  Sterling,  111., 

Mrs.  David  Gostellow,  Prophetstown,  111., 

Committee." 

t403 IS  1)2 

THE     AMERICAN     UNIVERSITY     AND    THE     COLUMBIAN 
YEAR. 

■  The  American  Uuiv(>rsity  is  the  product  of  the  de- 
sires, longings,  prayers  and  convictions  of  the  Protes- 
tant churches  of  America.  The  rival  of  no  other  in- 
stitution of  our  Church  but  "  the  ally  and  pride  of 
all,"  it  aims  to  represent  at  all  times  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge  ;  to  supply  fuU  courses  of  gradu- 
ate instruction  in  every  department  of  learning  ;  and 
to  lead  the  world  in  the  work  of  original  research 
and  investigation  and  in  new  applications  of  science. 
The  whole  enterprise  is  to  be  conducted  by  men  not 
merely  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  but  inspired 
by  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  always  holding  aloft 
the  standard  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  American  University  is  not  to  be  sectarian  ;  nor 
in  any  narrow  sense  denominational.  Yet  in  order 
that  responsibility  for  its  conduct  and  maintenance 
may  be  definite,  the  charter  requires  that  two-thirds 
of  its  trustees  and  its  chancellor  shall  be  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  that  all  of  its 
trustees  shall  be  approved  liy  the  General  Conference 
of  our  Church.  No  denominational  qualification  is 
requu-ed  of  any  other  oilicer  or  teacher.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  scholars  of  all  the  Protestant  churches  will 
find  here  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  highest 
abilities. 
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Tho  establishment  of  a  university  in  Washington 
was  tlie  subject  of  earnest  desire  and  persistent  ellort 
on  the  part  of  that  great  pulpit  orator  and  ecelesias- 
tical  statesman.  Bishop  Matthew  Simpson.  At  one; 
time  he  had  prevailed  upon  a  wealthy  layman  to 
begin  tho  work,  but  adverse  influences  thwarted  his 
plans.  Bishops  Ames  and  Newman,  when  the  latter 
was  first  pastor  of  the  Metro])olitan  Church  in  this 
city,  wrought  for  the  sanic!  end.  Eev.  William  Ar- 
thur, of  England,  jnsars  ago  in  conversation  with  th(! 
Harj)er  Brothers,  outlined  a  plan  of  a  universitj'  for 
our  National  Capital.  For  many  years  past  the  Na- 
tional University  has  been  a  topic  of  conversation 
among  our  educators,  public  men  and  thoughtful 
Methodists. 

The  idea  of  a  Protestant  University  was  abroad  in 
the  church  and  country  when,  in  October,  18SS, 
Bishop  Hurst  became  a  resident  of  Washington.  An 
idea,  however,  needs  incarnation  to  render  it  power- 
ful for  good  or  to  effect  a  permanent  place  in  the  lives 
of  men.  This  incarnation  was  effected  in  the  person 
of  Bishop  Hurst,  who  carefullj'  weighed  the  subject, 
and  having  decided,  acted  with  foresight,  promptness 
and  energy.  After  laborious  investigation  of  various 
sites  in  Washington  and  vicinity,  Bishop  Hurst,  on 
the  25th  day  of  January,  1890,  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, bought  a  tract  of  land,  about  ninety  acres  in 
extent,  400  feet  above  tide-water,  on  the  range  of 
hills  northwest  of  the  city,  and  not  remote  from  the 
Presidential  Mansion.  No  location  could  be  more 
beautiful  or  more  worthy  of  a  magnificent  university. 
The  wide-spread  announcement  of  this  fact  revealed 
clearly  that  the  Bishop  had  not  misinterpreted  the 
state  of  the  public  mind.  From  all  parts  of  the  land 
came  by  telegram  and  by  mail  assurances  of  sympathj- 
and  promises  of  assistance. 

On  the  2.5th  of  March  a  public  meeting  crowded  the 
Metropolitan  Church,  when  addresses  were  made  by 
Bi.shops  Hurst  and  Newman,  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Bart- 
lett,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  New  York  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church,  Senator  Hawley,  of  Connecticut,  and 
Representative  Elijah  W.  Morse,  of  Massachusetts. 
The  venerable  historian,  George  Bancroft,  sent  the 
following  letter  with  a  contribution  a  few  weeks 
later  : 

1623  H  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C, 

April  14,  1890. 

My  Dear  Bishop  :  I  thank  you  for  giving  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  how  highly  I  esteem  the  importance  oi 
the  great  design  upon  which  you  have  entered  of  establish- 
ing a  university  in  the  Capital  of  our  countrj',  to  be  thor- 
oughly complete  in  every  branch  of  science  and  human 
learning.  The  importance  of  the  object  at  which  you  aim 
cannot  be  too  forcibly  stated,  and  I  hope  that  the  result 
may  be  a  university  equal  to  any  in  the  world. 
Yours  most  truly, 

George  Bancroft. 

To  Rev.  Bishop  John  F.  Hubst. 


On  the  27t]i  of  April  the  Methodists  of  Washington 
made  liberal  offerings  in  all  theii'  churches,  to  be  used 
in  [)ayinent  for  the  site.  These,  together  with  sub- 
scrij)tions  from  other  citizens,  irresi)ective  of  religious 
associations,  amounted  to  more  than  $100,0(10.  the 
purchase  price  of  the  hind,  'liie  bishops,  in  their 
semi-annual  meeting  on  the  llitli  of  May,  passed  reso- 
lutions highly  approv'ng  the;  entcrju-ise.  Two  days 
later  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  l^pworth  T,ieague 
resolved,  "We  gladly  unite;  in  the  indor.semeiit  of  the 
Bishops,  and  commend  this  national  educati(mal  en- 
terprise to  the  Epworth  Leagues  of  our  Church." 

At  a  second  mass-meeting  in  Washington,  Novem- 
ber 3,  18!)0,  addresses  were  made  by  Bishops  Bow- 
man, Ninde,  Vincent,  Warren,  and  Hui-st,  and  the 
following  letter  from  President  Harrison  was  rcuid  : 

Executive  Mansion, 

October  31,  1890. 
Bishop  John  P.  Hurst, 

Washington,  D.  C.  : 
My  Dear  Bishop  :  I  regret  that  I  am  to  be  absent  from 
the  city  on  Monday,  and  shall,  therefore,  be  unable  to  ful- 
fill my  purpose  to  attend  the  meetingto  be  held  that  even- 
ing to  promote  the  movement,  so  wisely  and  so  auspiciously 
inaugurated  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States,  to  found  at  the  National  Capital  a  great  Uni- 
versity. 

Tills  movement  should  receive,  and  I  hope  will  receive, 
the  etfective  support  and  sympathy  not  only  of  all  the 
members  of  your  great  Church  Isut  of  all  patriotic  people. 
Such  an  Institution,  to  serve  its  proper  purpose,  to  save  it 
from  the  jealousies  and  competition  of  other  educational 
enterprises  in  the  States,  should  be  so  organized  as  to  sup- 
plement and  perfect  their  work.  It  must  be  a  National 
University  with  strong  emphasis  on  both  words. 

With  the  assurance  of  a  deep  interest  in  your  enterprise, 
and  the  most  cordial  wishes  for  its  perfect  and  early  success, 
1  am  very  sincerely  yours, 

Benjamin  Harrison. 

On  May  28,  1891,  the  University  was  incorporated 
and  organized  by  the  election  of  trustees,  the  chan- 
cellor, the  secretary  and  the  registrar.  In  August 
Bishop  Hurst  issued  an  appeal  for  $10,000,000. 

At  a  reception  given  by  the  trustees  to  the  Metho- 
dist Ecumenical  Conference,  October  15th,  the  Uni- 
versity was  cordially  and  emphatically  indorsed. 

The  College  Presidents,  in  their  association  on  the 
11th  of  November  following,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
united  in  a  similar  commendation. 
'  On  Sunday,  May  8,  1892,  durmg  the  General  Con- 
ference in  Omaha,  Neb,,  a  great  meeting  was  held  in 
the  interest  of  The  American  University.  An  im- 
mense concourse  of  people  assembled  at  Exposition 
Hall.  There  were  present  delegates  and  visitors  ft-om 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  from  Europe, 
Canada,  Mexico,  South  America,  Japan,  India,  China 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  Many  of  these  were 
distinguished  scholars  and  educators  who  were  in- 
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tensely  interested  in  the  exercises.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Bisliops  Hnrst.  Newman,  Fowler,  and  Tho- 
hurn,  and  by  Drs.  Payne,  McCabe,  Bristol  and  Moore, 
hy  Prc^sideut  Bashford  and  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Moulton. 
Fraternal  Delegate  from  the  British  Conference.  The 
effects  of  this  meeting  were  far-reacliing,  and  have 
greatly  stimulated  the  desire  of  the  churches  and  of 
the  people  of  the  country  to  see  the  consummation 
of  this  great  undertaking — the  establishment  and  en- 
dowment of  The  Ameincan  University. 

The  bishops  in  their  quadrennial  address  to  the 
General  Conference  had  already  highly  commended 
the  enterprise.  That  body  on  the  2oth  of  May,  in  a 
series  of  resolutions  recognized  the  incomparable  ad- 
vantages of  Washington  for  such  an  institution  ;  the 
imperative  duty  of  the  Protestant  Cliurch  to  provide 
a  Christian,  catholic,  tolerant  and  American  Univer- 
sity in  that  city  ;  approved  the  establishment,  and 
accepted  the  patronage  of  The  American  University, 
and  appealed  to  the  loyal  pastors  of  Methodism  to 
take  subscriptions  in  all  of  our  churches  as  a  Colum- 
bian Memorial  Fund  during  the  quater-centennial 
celebriition  of  the  discovery  of  America. 

Slany  reasons  have  been  assigned  for,  and  several 
attempts  uuvde  to  secure,,  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional University  in  Washington  under  the  authority 
and  control  of  the  General  Government. 

Such  elforts  were  put  forth  by  George  Washington 
in  his  first  inaugural  address,  in  letters  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  Governor 
Brooke,  of  A'irgiuia,  to  Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  and 
in  his  last  message  to  Congress.  His  dying  bequest 
for  such  an  institution,  if  it  had  been  duly  husbanded, 
would  now  amount  to  8-1,000,000,  and  is  proof  how 
deal-  this  projei't  was  to  his  heart.  Both  the  Adamses, 
Jefferson,  Madison  and  Monroe,  in  their  inaugural 
addi-esses,  urged  the  establishment  of  a  National 
University.  In  later  times.  Grant,  Hayes  and  Gar- 
lield,  among  the  Presidents  ;  Chief  Justice  Chase,  Sena- 
tors Sumner,  Morrill,  Garland,  Schurz,  Lamar,  Doo- 
little.  Carpenter,  Edmunds  and  Hoar,  among  our 
statesmen  ;  Hill  of  Harvard,  Barnard  of  Columbia, 
White  of  Cornell,  Winchell  of  Syracuse,  Haven  of 
Michigan,  Welling  of  the  Columbian,  among  our  uni- 
versitj^  presidents ;  Agassiz,  Henrj-,  Gray,  Baird, 
Ilayden,  Powell,  Youmans,  Sands,  Maury,  Langley, 
Newcomb  and  Mendenhall,  among  our  scientists,  as 
well  as  the  National  Education  Association,  have  with 
emphasis  apjiroved  the  much  desired  National  Uni- 
versity. 

It  does  not  seem  likely,  however,  that  the  X'nited 
States  will  undertake  such  an  establish nu'ut. 

First.  Because  a  very  large  number  of  our  people 
do  not  believe  that  such  a  movement  accords  with  the 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government. 


Second.  Others  are  persuaded  of  its  unwisdom  lest 
it  should  become,  as  many  State  universities  have, 
more  or  less  the  foot-ball  of  politicians. 

Third.  Others  believe  it  would  be  either  an  instru- 
ment of  sectarian  aggrandizement  on  the  part  of  some 
church,  or  more  likely  still,  a  seat  of  sceptical  and  anti- 
Cliristian  propagaudism . 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  quite  certain  there  is 
needed  at  Washington  such  a  university  as  that  de- 
scribed by  the  General  Conference — "  Christian,  cath- 
olic, tolerant,  American."  Christian — owning  allegi- 
ance to  one  Master,  Jesus  Christ,  always  and  in 
every  department;  catholic — welcoming  to  its  halls  all 
seekers  of  truth,  without  distinction  of  race  or  sex  ; 
tolerant — assured  that  in  the  fair  and  open  field 
truth  will  surely  conquer ;  and  lastly  American — be- 
lieving fully  in  the  high  destiny  of  America,  and 
aiming  to  collect  in  the  Nation's  Capital  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  noble  youth,  to  teach  them  the  highest  ideals 
of  American  citizenship  as  well  as  to  open  wide  to 
them  all  avenues  to  literary  and  scientific  culture, 
and  to  send  them  forth  to  mold  into  one  homogeneous 
and  Christian  Nation  tlie  vast  populations  of  all 
races  now  crowding  our  shores.  By  this  means  we 
shall  do  no  small  share  in  creating  a  people  Christian, 
catholic,  tolerant  and  American. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  say  why  such  a  scheme  should 
be  pressed  to  a  successful  issue  by  the  Protestant 
churches  of  America. 

First.  The  need  not  oidy  exists  l)ut  increases  with 
the  years. 

Second.  There  is  throughout  our  land  marked  ap- 
preciation of  the  highest  education  as  shown  by  the 
most  liberal  gifts  in  that  behalf.  A  strong  and  vigor- 
ous beginning  now  made  will  certainly  attract  dona- 
tions from  our  own  people  and  from  Protestants  gen- 
erally. 

Third.  This  j(>ar,  when  we  celebrate  a  continent 
discovered  by  Columbus,  would  most  fitly  be  com- 
memorated by  a  university  founded  in  the  District 
named  "  Columbia,"  and  in  the  city  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  first  President  of  the  Republic. 

Fourth.  The  growth  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  wealth,  intelligence  and  power,  and  their 
high  standing  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  demand 
that,  at  the  National  Capital,  there  shall  be  a  Chris- 
tian University,  gathering  and  disseminating  such 
forces  and  influences  as  shall  worthily  impress  and 
lead  the  world. 

Fifth.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  already  the 
church  of  Rome  is  estal)lishing  a  university  in  Wash- 
ington. Whatever  fault  may  attach  to  the  hierarchy 
of  that  church,  it  cannot  be  charged  with  a  lack  of 
worldly  wisdom.  Sixty  acres  of  ground  north  of  the 
Capitol  occupied  by  two  immense  structures  (the  sec- 
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ond  now  building),  $1,100,000  subscribed  (much  of  it 
paid),  and  the  whole  church  from  Loo  XIII.  down  to 
the  liumblest  member  in  America  ])ledged  to  the  en- 
terprise, give  promise  of  a  splendid  success.  It  is 
morally  certain  that  the  work  thus  begun  Avith 
strength  of  purpose  and  liberal  gifts  will  become  an 
important  factor  in  forming  the  political  and  religious 
character  of  our  jK>ople,  as  well  as  an  effi(nent  means 
of  entrenching  the  power  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  in 
America  and  at  the  very  seat  of  government. 

While  we  have  not  the  remotest  desii-e  to  restrict 
the  liberty  of  that  church  in  the  grciit  educational 
scheme  she  has  undertaken,  and  are  willing  she  should 
do  her  own  work,  we  cannot  consent  to  such  a  let- 
alone  policy  as  would  throw  into  her  hands  the  mag- 
nificent opj)ortunity  which  Providence  has  put  within 
reach  of  the  Protestant  churches. 

Our  proposition  is  to  found  a  great  university  which, 
at  the  outset  of  its  career,  shall  set  before  it  the  high- 
est educational  aims  of  both  hemispheres,  and  which 
means  to  be  the  most  comprehensive  and  generous 
ti'aining  school  for  humanity  in  tlie  world. 

Lowell  says  of  Lincoln  : 

"  For  him  her  old-world  moulds  aside  she  threw, 
And  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 
Of  the  imexhausted  West, 
With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new." 

English,  German,  French  and  all  old-world  ex- 
periences and  ideas  must  of  necessity  be  utilized  in 
the  foundation  and  development  of  our  university, 
but  no  old-world  mould  can  serve  in  which  to  cast  an 
institution  which  will  be  "  the  bright,  consummate 
flower  of  democracy."  It  must  not  be  cast  at  all,  but 
must  grow  and  bloom.  It  must  be,  not  mediaeval  and 
Latin,  but  modern  and  American.  Holding  fast  all 
that  is  best  of  ancient  learning,  it  must  be  sensitive 
to  the  needs  of  its  own  age,  and  meet  the  requirements 
of  its  own  generation.  Built  Ijy  Americans  it  must  be 
for  Americans,  yet  to  its  wide-open  halls  students 
from  all  the  world  will  be  welcomed  that  they  maj^ 
drink  in  the  American  spirit  of  the  freedom  and 
brotherhood  of  mankind,  of  reverence  for  God.  for 
law,  for  the  Bible  and  for  the  Sabbath. 

Hence  the  conditions  of  admission  to  our  university 
will  relate  to  character  and  comjjetency  only.  Its 
students  aiming  at  degrees  must  have  received  the 
Bachelor's  degree  already  ;  its  system  of  scholarships 
will  reward  efficiency  and  elevate  the  standard  of 
education  throughout  the  country ;  its  fellowships 
must  be  amply  endowed  and  open  to  the  world ;  its 
professors  must  be  men  and  women  of  the  highest 
character  and  efficiency,  and  their  research,  investiga- 
tion and  instruction  will  lead  to  the  most  valuable 
scientific  and  literary  results  ;  its  beginnings  are  to  be 
with  such  means  as  befit  the  great  undertaking,  to 


encourage  liberal  endowments  and  to  nuiki;  it  the 
1.  ad.'ng  universitj'  of  the  world.  It  will  be  a  bond  of 
union  for  all  tlie  Methodisms  in  America,  and  indeed 
of  the  divided  Protestant  hosts  of  our  countiy.  It  will 
be  forever  the  seat  of  a  learning  at  once  ••  Chi-istian, 
cMfliolic.  tolerant  and  American." 

II'  it  were  demanded  to  undertake  this  great  work 
solely  :it  oui-  own  cost,  we  miglit  well  desj>air  of  suc- 
cess :  or  iiad  any  other  Protestiuit  cliui-cli  established 
such  a  univei'sity,  we  might  excuse  ourselves  the 
task.  But  since  by  act  of  Congress  all  the  .scientific 
and  literary  treasures  of  the  government,  costing  un- 
nu'asured  sums,  and  maintained  and  enlarged  every 
year  at  an  expense  of  three  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars,  are  absolutely  at  our  service  ;  and  since  there 
is  no  institution  at  the  Capital  which  meets  the  re- 
(|uiremeuts  of  our  age,  it  is  clear  that  our  church  is 
not  only  able  to  do  this  work,  but  has  opened  to 
her  a  magnificent  o])portunity,  from  which  she  dare 
not  shrink — an  opportunity  which  comes  only  once 
ill  the  history  of  a  cliur(;h.  It  were  as  unreasonable 
to  expect  the  rich  soils  of  America  to  reuuiin  the  pas- 
ture of  roaming  herds  and  the  hunting-ground  of  sav- 
ages, as  that  this  great  educational  field  should  furn- 
ish only  occasional  browzing  to  wandering  students, 
and  not  be  seized  upon  and  diligently  cultivated  by 
the  university,  one  of  the  highest  forces  of  our  or- 
ganized Christian  civilization.  The  country  waits  to 
know  if  we  will  do  it.  It  will  not  wait  long.  Of  this 
we  may  be  sure,  somebody  will  do  it.  Dare  we  to 
whom  Christ  has  committed  so  large  a  division  of  his 
flock,  and  so  rich  a  Held,  lose  this  precious  opjjor- 
tunity  ? 

The  scheme  which  we  proj)Ose  requires  three  things: 

First.  A  large  force  of  learned,  devout  and  skilled 
teachers,  who  shall  kuow  how  to  inspire  their  stu- 
dents with  love  of  truth  and  zeal  in  study,  and  who  in 
addition  to  their  duty  as  instructors  shall  have  leisure 
for  original  reseai'ch  and  investigation. 

Second.  We  must  have  a  large  body  of  earnest 
students  face  to  face  with  these  professors  in  these 
treasui-e-houses  of  learning  and  science. 

Third.  There  must  be  halls  for  every  deiiartment, 
with  professorships,  lectureshijis,  fellowships,  scholar- 
ships, studentshijis  and  dormitories,  thoroughly 
ecpiipped  and  endoM'cd. 

To  provide  for  these  it  is  estimated  that  ultimately 
not  less  than  ten  millions  of  dollars  ($10,000,000) 
will  l)e  required,  while  half  that  sum  may  ])e  neces- 
sary to  make  a  suital)Ie  beginning. 

We  need  100  fellowshijis  whose  income  shall  be 
$500  each,  to  award  the  most  competent  and  diligent 
students.  This  will  require  a  fund  of  $10,000  to  each 
fellowship,  which  may  bear  the  name  of  the  donor, 
or  of  any  other  person  selected  by  him.     We  shall 
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need  100  scholarships  of  $2,000  each,  whose  income  of 
$100  per  year  sliall  aid  meritorious  and  industrious 
young  people  in  obtaining  the  highest  training. 

There  is  needed  a  great  Administration  Hall,  which. 
with  its  endowment,  should  cost  $500,000.  This  is  to 
be  built  by  the  one  dollar  contributions  of  500,000 
people,  and  is  to  be  named  the  '■Abraham  Lincoln 
Memorial  Hall.''  Each  person  contributing  one  dollar 
to  this  hall  yn\l  receive  a  beautiful  aluminium  medal, 
with  the  portrait  of  Lincoln  in  relief  on  one  side,  and 
historical  inscriptions  on  the  other. 

The  flower  of  our  church,  the  nearlj-  500,000  Ep- 
worth  Tjcaguers,  are  invited  by  the  gift  of  one  dollar 
each  to  found  an  Epworth  Hall,  Epworth  Lecture- 
ships, Fellowships  and  Studentships.  Each  member 
thus  contributing  will  receive  an  elegant  certificate  of 
artistic  and  ecclesiastical  design. 

One  thousand  preachers  are  invited  to  give  $100 
each  to  found  a  hall  to  be  named  in  honor  of  Asbury. 

We  shall  need  other  halls,  lecture-rooms,  dormito- 
ries, chapels,  etc.,  besides  a  large  number  of  endowed 
professorships,  each  of  which  should  have  an  income 
of  from  $3,000  to  §5,000  per  year.  There  must  also 
be  a  large  sum  of  money  for  free  endowment,  whose 
income  shall  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees 
for  such  purposes  as  may  arise  from  time  to  time,  so 
as  to  enable  the  University  to  meet  the  ever  changing 
needs  of  our  civilization. 

To  these  several  objects  we  invite  the  gifts,  the  co- 
operation and  the  legacies  of  all  people.  .\s  President 
Harrison  saj's,  "  this  movement  should  receive,  and 
I  hope  will  receive,  the  effective  support  and  sympathy 
not  only  of  the  members  of  your  great  church,  but  of 
all  patriotic  people."  Nevertheless  we  must  depend 
chiefly  upon  our  own  church.  We  have  the  numbers, 
the  wealth,  the  stimulus,  the  zeal  and  the  ambition 
which  are  equal  to  this  great  undertaking.  ^lay  God 
grant  us  without  measure  that  Spirit  who  shall  sanc- 
tify the  whole. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  action  of  the  late 
General  Conference  in  reference  to  the  American  Uni- 
versity. The  following  is  one  of  the  resolutions  passed 
by  that  body : 

Resolved,  That  in  our  judgment  at  least  ten  millions  of 
dollars  should  be  seciu-ed  for  the  endowment  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  that  all  our  pastors  be  requested  to  take  subscrip- 
tions or  collections  for  this  object  at  the  Sabbath  services 
succeeding  the  12th  day  of  October,  1892,  the  quater-centen- 
nial  of  the  discovery  of  America,  and  that  the  offerings  of 
all  our  people  be  for  this  one  object  as  our  Columbian  Me- 
morial. 

Many  of  our  churches  took  the  offering  on  the  16th 
of  October,  but  many  others  were  in  circumstances 
that  prevented.  Nevertheless  we  earnestlj^  hope  that 
those  who  have  not  done  so  will,  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable day,  present  the  subject  to  their  congregations 


and  receive  a  liberal  contribution  for  this  great  cause. 

Mark  these  points : 

One  dollar  from  every  Epworth  Leaguer,  to  each 
of  whom  we  shall  send  a  beautiful  certificate. 

One  dollar  from  500,000  persons  for  the  Lincoln 
Hall.  Each  of  these  receives  a  Lincoln  medal  made 
of  aluminium. 

One  hundred  dollars  from  each  of  1,000  preachers 
(to  be  paid  in  instalments  if  desirable). 

One  Fellowship  of  $10,000  from  each  conference. 
Other  Fellowships  of  $10,000  each  from  individual 
donors. 

In  Professorships,  Scholarships,  Lectureships,  Halls 
and  free  endowment,  $8,000,000. 

A  Columbian  offering  from  every  church  and  every 
member  during  the  four  hundredth  Columbian  Anni- 
versary. 

The  American  University  has  a  great  field.  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  alone  has  40,000  students 
in  her  institutions  of  learning  of  every  grade.  Of 
these  10,000  every  year  leave  the  schools.  In  her 
colleges  are  6,000,  of  whom  nearly  1,500  graduate 
annually  with  the  Bachelor's  degree.  Of  these  many 
go  at  once  to  business  or  to  professional  schools,  A 
few  continue  for  a  short  time  at  alma  mater,  and  at- 
tempt post-graduate  courses  under  more  or  less  advan- 
tageous circumstances  ;  while  yet  a  larger  number  in 
other  American  universities  or  in  those  abroad  seek  the 
higher  learning  they  covet,  and  which  in  no  adequate 
measure  the  Methodism  they  love  has  yet  opened  to 
them.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  with 
her  1,250,000  communicants  and  increasing  number  of 
academies  and  colleges,  is  without  a  complete  univer- 
sity. A  Methodist  University  in  the  Capital  of  the  Na- 
tion would  receive  large  patronage  from  that  Church. 
Indeed  all  the  Southern  colleges  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  send  most  of  their  students  who  take  post- 
graduate studies  to  The  American  University.  These 
with  the  immense  number  who  will  come  from  the 
East,  the  North,  the  West  and  from  abroad,  will  give 
us  a  university  cosmopolitan  in  patronage,  but  Ameri- 
can, Protestant,  and  Methodist  in  its  characteristics. 

To  illustrate  the  probable  career  of  our  university, 
we  will  take  the  University  of  Berlin,  because  it  is  not' 
only  one  of  the  youngest,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  and  splendid  in  the  world.  This 
university  began  its  life  in  1810.  It  M'as  inaugurated 
in  the  midst  of  those  years  when  Prussia  was  prac- 
tically a  conquered  nation  and  under  Napoleonic 
oppression.  Her  people  were  struggling  for  their  au- 
tonomy. Berlin  had  then  a  population  of  less  than 
200,000.  Eighty-two  years  have  passed  and  the  city 
has  grown  to  a  population  of  1 ,800,000.  Washington 
is  the  capital  of  a  j'oung,  vigorous,  and  growing  Re- 
public.    In  thirty-two  years  it  has  grown  from  a  miser- 
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able  town  of  "  magnificent  distances  and  squalid  pov- 
erty "  with  50,000  inhabitants  to  be,  what  many  trav- 
eled people  call,  the  handsomest  city  in  the  world  with 
a  population  of  more  than  250,000.  If  the  same  ratio 
of  increase  be  continued,  the  Capital  with  its  suburbs 
will  number  millions  in  eighty-two  years,  while  the 
Nation  at  its  present  rate  of  progress  will  number 
500,000,000;  but  even  if  these  figures  should  be 
greater  than  history  shall  verify  (thcmgh  this  seems 
improbable),  nothing  but  an  unheard  of  catastrophe 
(!an  check  the  unparalleled  growth  of  the  American 
people  in  numbers,  wealth,  education  and  all  the 
blessings  of  a  Christian  civilization.  In  all  these  the 
Capital  must  share  to  more  than  an  average  degree. 
The  University  of  Berlin  now  has  nearly  9,000  stu- 
dents. Who  shall  say  that  The  American  University 
will  not  number  10,000  or  even  20,000  students  fifty 
years  hence? 

Humboldt,  Fichte  and  Schleiermacher ;  De  Wette, 
Neander  and  Eichhoru  ;  Hegel,  Raumer,  Niebuhr  and 
Buttman  ;  Hengstenberg,  Nitzsch  and  Schelling  ;  the 
brothers  Grimm,  Zumpt  and  Carl  Ritter  ;  Dorner,  Hin- 
schius  and  Du  Bois-Reymond  ;  Von  Ranke,  Mommsen 
and  Curtius ;  and  Lepsius,  Hoftman  and  Kiepert  are 
among  the  brilliant  and  learned  men  whose  careers 
have  illuminated  the  world  and  illustrated  the  brief  but 
magnificent  career  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  For  the 
names  of  those  men  of  world-wide  reputation  who 
shall  be  trained  within  the  scholarly  precincts  of  The 
American  University,  or  who  shall  train  others  therein, 
we  must  await  the  verdict  of  history ;  but  that  here 
shall  arise  scholars,  historians,  scientists,  theologians, 
who  shall  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  best  pro- 
duced by  the  past  ages  or  by  the  present,  he  must 
have  lost  faith  in  God  and  humanity  who  can  doubt. 
The  present  is  ours,  the  future  is  God's  and  posterity's. 
We  shall  lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundation.  Those 
who  follow  us  shall  work  on  the  superstructure.  They 
and  we,  because  under  the  guidance  of  the  Divine 
Architect,  shall  build  wiser  than  we  know. 

C.  W.  B. 

WASHINGTON   AS  AN    EDUCATIONAL  CENTER. 

Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  unequaled  wealth  of 
educational  material  which  is  stored  in  Washington. 
The  silent  forces  of  nature  through  unknown  ages  en- 
riched our  continent  with  vast  forests,  alluvial  soils, 
gold,  silver,  iron,  coal  and  all  manner  of  minerals  in 
untold  abundance.  The  time  came  when  the  world 
needed  it  and  must  have  it.  Columbus  opened  the 
way  to  it.  Behold  the  result !  Even  so  for  its  own 
purposes  and  for  the  commercial  and  material  welfare 
of  the  people,  the  National  Government  during  the 
hundred  years  past,  little  by  little,  at  immense  cost, 
has  collected  a  great  educational  plant,  to  which  all 
times,  all  civilizations  and  all  peoples  have  contrib- 


uted. A  brief  a(!Count  of  these  treasures  will  inade- 
quately inform,  though  it  may  sui-prise  or  even  aston- 
ish those  who  have  given  the  subject  no  attention. 

The  Congressional,  or  as  it  is  hencxsforth  to  be  called, 
the  National  Library,  is  the  largest  single  collection 
of  books  in  our  country.  It  jiossesses  (150,000  bound 
volumes,  200,000  pamphlets,  5<i(),0(t0  works  of  art 
and  800,000  musical  compositions.  By  the  silent 
oijeration  of  the  copyright  law  alone  it  is  increas(!d  at 
the  rate  of  20,000  volumes  per  year.  The  law  depart- 
ment grows  in  value  by  this  means  at  the  rate  of 
$8,000  per  yeai-.  The  new  international  copyright  law 
will  add  largely  to  the  ratio  of  increase. 

In  the  near  future  this  splendid  Hilary,  now  poorly 
housed,  will  be  in  a  home  built  by  the  Nation's  money, 
at  a  cost  of  $(5,000,000,  with  every  possible  conveni- 
ence for  student  and  instructor.  The  expense  of  its 
care  and  increase  (now  $57,600)  will  not  be  less  than 
$100,000  per  year,  and  the  whole  library,  absolutely 
free  of  cost,  will  be  as  much  at  the  service  of  tlie  Uni- 
versity as  if  every  volume  on  its  shelves  and  every 
stone  in  its  walls  belonged  to  its  trustees  and  the  in- 
come of  $2,000,000  were  yearly  spent  by  them  in  its 
maintenance. 

The  National  ISIuseum  with  all  its  appliances  will 
become  tributary  to  university  courses  witli  a  vast 
saving  of  expense.  Its  marvelous  accumulations, 
which  can  never  be  duplicated,  if  it  were  possible  to 
estimate  their  value  in  dollars  and  cents,  are  worth 
at  least  $(),500,000.  There  are  twenty-two  distinct 
scientific  departments  under  its  jurisdiction.  Each 
of  these  is  placed  under  a  curator,  and  is  provided 
with  the  necessary  appliances  for  original  research, 
which  are  yearly  increasing  in  completeness  and  effi- 
ciency. Each  curator  has  his  laboratory,  his  stiidy- 
series  of  specimens,  his  working  liljrary  and  access 
to  the  central  library  of  the  Museum,  numbering 
many  thousand  volumes.  These  scientific  laborato- 
ries are  always  open  to"  students,  and  in  fact  univer- 
sity students  in  large  numbers  may  follow  special 
lines  of  investigation  under  the  employ  of  the  Museum 
while  pursuing  full  courses  under  the  guidance  of  our 
professors.  In  this  way  they  may  earn  a  large  part 
of  the  cost  of  their  education. 

In  the  study  of  Chemical  Science,  Washington 
offers  unsurpassed  opportunities.  There  are  at  least 
seven  centres  of  chemical  activity  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  government. 

In  the  Geological  Survey  analyses  are  made  and 
researches  pertinent  to  chemical  geology  are  pursued. 
In  the  Agricultural  Department's  Laboratory,  work 
is  done  by  able  men  thoroughly  equipped  with  scien- 
tific apparatus  and  the  scientific  spirit.  Problems 
pertaining  to  soil,  fertilizers,  food,  etc.,  are  here 
investigated.     The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army,  the 
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Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy,  the  Bureaus  of  the 
Mint  and  of  the  Internal  Revenue  and  the  Patent 
Office,  each  have  a  laboratory  where  solution  is 
sought  for  the  questions  arising  in  these  several  fields. 

The  Patent  Office  has  its  own  library,  as  indeed  is 
the  case  with  every  department.  It  numbers  62,000 
volumes,  valued  at  $100,000,  and  is  especially  rich  in 
works  on  Electricity,  Engineering  and  Chemistry. 
The  drawings  and  models  of  this  office,  open  to 
the  public,  number  555,116,  increasing  daily,  and  con- 
stitute a  vast  encj'clopicdia  of  the  applied  sciences; 
Here  a  school  of  invention  may  find  not  only  the 
richest  possible  illustrations,  but  receive  the  highest 
inspiration  to  discover  the  secret  processes  of  nature, 
applj'  them  to  the  arts  and  sciences  and  to  the  needs, 
conveniences  and  luxuries  of  mankind.  Its  value  in 
all  is  §5.500,000. 

The  Naval  Observatory,  now  transferred  to  its  new 
grounds  and  buildings  near  the  site  of  our  universitj', 
has  an  establishment  valued  at  81,835,000,  with  an 
annual  outlay  of  §45,690. 

The  Bo*^auical  Gardens  are  worth  01,250,000,  and 
$18,000  is  yearlj'  spent  in  perfecting  their  collections 
of  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  No  place  in 
the  country  gives  so  great  facilities  for  the  studj-  of 
Botany. 

The  Army  Medical  and  Surgical  Museum  has  a 
value  computed  at  $1,500,000.  Its  collection  of  sur- 
gical specimens  could  only  be  duplicated  by  a  war, 
whose  victims  should  be  as  numerous  as  those  of  our 
late  civil  war.  Its  library  is  invaluable,  thoroughly 
catalogued  and  at  the  service  of  the  medical  student, 
the  professor  or  the  specialist. 

The  Fish  Commission,  which  is  opening  a  new 
world  of  scientific  investigation,  the  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucaticm,  which  is  in  touch  with  our  whole  system  of 
instruction,  public  and  ijrivate,  and  the  Geological  and 
Coast  Survey,  contain  scientific  material  and  appara- 
tus contributed  by  learned  men  in  the  emploj-  of  the 
government  for  generations. 

The  Geological  Survey  has  a  history  of  achieve- 
ment of  which  any  institution  might  be  proud.  Its 
library  is  so  exhaustive  and  complete  that  Major  J. 
W.  Powell,  the  eminent  director,  declares  it  to  be  the 
best  geological  library  in  the  world,  and  that  no  man 
can  perfect  himself  in  the  geology  of  America  with- 
out consulting  its  treasures.  In  point  of  fact,  profes- 
sors and  students  from  great  universities  in  the  United 
States  are  often  found  searching  its  shelves. 

The  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  and  Art  School,  gifts  of 
the  late  W.  W.  Corcoran,  with  their  art  treasures, 
other  propci-tics  ;ind  endowments  are  valued  at 
§2,000,000,  all  (.pen.  without  cost,  to  students  from 
any  quarter. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  Senate 


and  House  of  Representatives,  give  opportunities  in- 
creasing in  number  every  year,  to  meet  and  hear  the 
celebrities  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  world.  These 
aftbrd  lessons  in  jurisprudence,  statesmanship,  in  lit- 
erary and  scientific  culture,  unsurpassed  anywhere. 

The  value  of  these  vast  accumulations  is  summed 
up  and  vouched  for  in  the  following  letters  of  Major 
J.  W.  Powell,  Director  of  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey.  It  will  also  be  noted  how  exjJicit  this 
sc^olarlj^  man  is  in  declaring  them  to  be  '•  useful  and 
largely  necessary  to  the  faculties  and  students  in  an 
institution  of  higher  learning  :"' 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

United  States  Geological  Survey, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  31,  1S92. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  to  furnish 
you  with  an  estimate  of  the  libraries,  museums  and  other 
appliances  available  for  a  university  of  higher  education  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  which  can  be  used  under  proper 
conditions  for  the  purposes  of  a  National  University  of  high 
order,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  as  follows  : 

A  careful  investigation  of  the  subject  has  been  made  and 
the  conclusions  reached  have  been  submitted  for  criticism 
to  others  engaged  in  the  various  biu-eaus  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  a  result  of  this  conference  it  has  been  con- 
cluded to  report  as  follows  : 

1.  Librai-y  of  Congress |8,500,000 

2.  National  Museum 6,500,000 

3.  Patent  Office 5,500,000 

i.  Bureau  of  Education 200,000 

5.  Bureau  of  Ethnology 200,000 

6.  Army  Medical  Museum 1.500,000 

7.  Department  of  AgiicUxtuie 3,C(  0,000 

8.  Fish  Commission 1,000,000 

9.  Botanic  Gardens 1,250,000 

10.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 1,500,000 

11.  Geological  Survey 1,500,000 

12.  Naval  Observatory 1,835,000 

Total §32,485,000 

All  of  the  above  materials  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be 
useful  and  largely  necessary  to  the  faculties  and  students 
in  an  institution  of  higher  learning. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  subject  which  I  think 
worthy  of  consideration.  In  connection  with  the  bureaus 
engaged  in  scientific  research  there  are  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  men  employed  as  specialists,  many  of  whom  could 
be  utilized  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  as  lecturers  and 
demonstrators,  and  through  them  a  great  variety  of  subjects 
would  be  presented  to  faculties  and  students  in  fields  where 
specialists  are  pre-eminently  fitted  for  the  office  of  higher 
instruction. 

I  am,  with  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  Powell. 

United  States  Geological  Survey, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Apnl  18,  1S92. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  interrogatory  in  relation  to 
the  annual  cost  of  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  the 
libraries,  museums,  and  other  scientific  collections  of  the 
Government,  I  take  pleasure  in  making  the  following  state- 
ment : 
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The  direct  appropriutions  made  for  the  present  fiHoal  year 
are  hereby  scheduled  : 

Army  Medical  Museum $15,000 

Bureau  of  Education 54,620 

Bureau  of  Ethnology 50,000 

Botanical  Garden. 21,893 

Coast  Survey 513,630 

Department  of  Agriculture 300,000 

Fish  Commission 348,393 

Geological  Survey 631,940 

Library  of  Congress 57,600 

National   Museum 200,500 

Nautical  Almanac  Office 26,380 

Naval   Observatory 45,690 

Patent  Office 893,990 

Smithsonian  Institution 87,000 

Zoological  Park 50,500 

Total 13,297,136 

In  addition  to  the  total  given  above,  about  $2,000,000  is 
annually  appropriated  indirectly  for  various  purposes  con- 
nected with  the  institutions  named,  as  for  printing  and 
binding  publications,  etc.,  and  through  these  publications 
libraries  are  increased  by  exchange. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  institutions  which 
will  be  immediately  available  for  the  purposes  of  a  higher 
institution  of  learning  at  Washington  receive  annually  be- 
tween five  and  six  million  dollars,  to  be  expended  in  a 
manner  which  maintains  and  rapidly  increases  their  re- 
sources for  higher  educational  purposes. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Government  is  year  by  year 
erecting  new  buildings  for  the  cuctody  of  the  materials  col- 
lected. 

I  am,  with  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  Powell. 

It  will  bo  seen  from  the  above  ligures  that  these 
values,  if  funded  at  5  per  centum  per  annum,  would 
reach  the  enormous  sum  of  $90,000,000. 

This  whole  body  of  material  is  now  accessible  to 
University  students  by  the  following  joint  resolution 
prepared  by  one  of  the  trustees  of  our  University, 
passed  l)y  both  Houses  of  Congress  at  their  last  ses- 
sion, and  signed  l>y  the  President. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  Ameriea  in  Congress  assembled,  That 
the  facilities  for  research  and  illustration  in  the  follow- 
ing and  other  governmental  collections  now  existing  or 
hereafter  to  be  established  in  the  city  of  Washington  for 
the  promotion  of  knowledge  shall  be  accessible,  under  such 
rules  and  restrictions  as  the  officers  in  charge  of  each  col- 
lection may  prescribe,  or  as  are  already  or  hereafter  may 
be  prescribed  by  act  of  Congress,  to  the  students  of  any 
institution  of  higher  education  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  Congress  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia: 

Army  Medical  Museum.  Fish  Commission. 

Bureau  of  Education.  Geological  Survey. 

Bureau  of  Ethnology.  Library  of  Congress. 

Botanical  Gardens.  National  Museum. 

Coast  Survey.  Naval  Observatory 

Department  of  Agriculture.  Patent  Office. 

It  has  well  been  said  "  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge    has   a    literary  deposit    in  "Washington," 


and  in  the  GOO  learned  men  connected  with  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  scientific  work  conducted  under 
the  patronage  of  the  National  Government,  \\\i  have 
a  body  of  spetnalists  from  whose  ranks  the  most  able 
lecturers  and  denionsti-ators  may  be  dra^vn  for  univer- 
sity instruction  at  a  very  moderate  co.st.  B. 

THE     EPWORTH     LEAGUE     AND    THE    AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY. 

In  August,  ISill,  Bishop  Hurst  wrote  and  published 
his  appeal  to  the  Protestant  public  in  general  and  to 
th(!  Methodist  public  in  particular  for  $10,000,000  to 
build  and  endow  The  American  ITniversity.  In  this 
undertaking  he  asks  the  Epworth  League  to  take  a 
part  and  to  have  as  its  aim  the  raising  of  an  Epworth 
Fund  of  not  less  than  $500,000  with  which  to  build 
an  Epworth  Hall,  and  endow  an  Epworth  Professor- 
ship and  Epworth  Scholarships. 

To  this  appeal  have  come  many  responses  in  the 
symfiathetic  words  of  individuals,  the  approving  action 
of  various  bodies  of  Methodism,  and  the  beginning 
of  contriljutions  ;  and  from  the  Epworth  League  the 
response  has  been  in  its  full  proportion  of  sj'nipathetic 
endorsement  and  gifts.  Here  and  there,  however, 
have  appeared  in  various  forms  indications  that  by 
some  who  are  friends  both  to  the  League  and  to  the 
University  it  is  questioned  whether  the  League  as 
such  should  enter  into  this  work ;  and  it  is  to  help  in 
putting  this  question  in  its  proper  light  that  these 
lines  are  written. 

The  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  this  great  work  set 
before  the  League  depends  upon  the  proper  answer  to 
one  fundamental  question — namely  :  In  the  new  and 
unique  enterprise  projected  by  the  Methodist  Epis- 
coi>al  Church  in  the  creation  of  The  American  Uni- 
versity, should  there  be  special  recognition  of  the 
part  which  the  young  people  of  the  Church  take  in 
accomplishing  the  end  in  view,  or  should  their  part, 
as  in  other  benevolent  and  educational  work  of  the 
Church,  be  simply  and  wholly  merged  in  the  general 
movement? 

This  question  resc^lves  itself  into  two  parts  :  First, 
which  will  conduce  most  largely  to  the  success  of  the 
Epworth  League  as  an  organization,  to  have  its  part 
in  this  colossal  effort  designated  as  its  own,  or  to  have 
its  work  simply  to  be  an  undiscernible  part  of  the 
great  achievemcmt ;  and,  second,  which  method  of 
procedure  will  best  serve  the  success  and  completion 
of  the  gigantic  enterprise  itself?  We  direct  our  at- 
tention at  present  solely  to  the  first  of  these  two  ques- 
tions. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  larger  results  of  benefit  to 
the  League  will  be  received  by  the  recognition  of  the 
young  people  and  their  effort  in  a  separate  fund  and 
in  an  Epworth  Hall.  We  name  some  reasons.  To 
the  League  it  will  act  as  a  perpetual  stimulus  to  the 
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best  intellectual  culture  and  give  to  it  both  an  im- 
mediate and  permanent  source  of  inspiration  for  the 
highest  spiritual  attainments.  A  spirituality  that 
ignores  or  omits  in  its  purview  the  ethical  element  of 
an  honest  and  conscientious  effort  to  secure  the 
highest  and  best  instruments  and  results  in  the  search 
for  truth  is  a  misnomer,  and  is  to  be  rejected  as  de- 
fective, if  not  spurious.  The  ideals  of  Christian  char- 
acter set  before  tlu>  Epworth  I^eague  are,  as  they 
should  be,  incentives  to  mental  Improvement  as  a  life- 
long duty  and  delight. 

The  Epworth  Hall  will  be  a  visible  and  national 
monument  to  the  devotion  of  the  League  to  the 
highest  and  best  int(>rests  of  the  race,  while  the  Ep- 
worth Professorship  and  tlie  Epworth  Scholarships 
will  form  through  the  centuries  strong,  practical  and 
living  bonds  of  union  b(,'tween  the  beautiful  and  vigor- 
ous life  of  the" old  Epworth  home  of  the  We.sleys  and 
the  unfolding  jiowers  of  our  American  youth. 

Such  a  distinct  and  signal  identification  of  thr 
Ijcague  with  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  tlie 
University  will  furnish  in  large  measure  just  such  a 
lofty  and  abiding  i.-ijirit  dr  corps  as  will  be  found  to  be 
an  indispensable  elenu'nt  lor  tlie  surest  progress  and 
success. 

Like  all  other  appeals  for  benevolence,  this  one 
should  be  kept  upon  the  voluntary  basis,  and  the  work 
of  collecting  should  be  carried  on  in  the  spirit  ot 
sympathy  and  helpfulness  toward  any  and  every  other 
good  cause.  The  American  University  is  the  friend 
and  ally  of  every  other  good  cause,  both  within  and 
without  the  Church,  and  its  welcome  to  the  educated 
youth  of  America  in  the  years  to  come  will  be  no 
warmer  and  no  more  genuine  than  is  its  good  will  for 
the  well-beiug  and  success  of  the  Epworth  League 
in  the  present  appeal  for  co-operation.  Xo  desire 
nor  purpose  exists  to  put  upon  our  Epworthians  the 
double  duty  of  contributing  both  as  members  of  the 
churt^h  and  as  members  of  the  League,  but  simply 
that  in  the  general  gathering  of  funds  and  in  their 
expenditure  there  be  a  distinct  and  helpful  recognition 
of  the  efforts  and  needs  of  our  young  people. 

On  the  broad  and  important  subject  of  whether  tlu' 
League  slumld  as  such  enter  into  all  or  many  of  the 
general  and  local  efforts  to  raise  funds  for  religious 
purposes,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  ;  it  should 
neither  be  asked  nor  expected.  For  this  would  to  alarge 
extent  mean  a  divided  and  hence  a  weakened  church. 
But  upon  this  particular  proposition,  so  Htting  in  all 
its  aspects  whether  viewed  as  to  its  effects  upon  the 
League  itself,  upon  the  University,  upon  the  Church 
at  large  or  upon  the  cause  of  Christian  education,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  it  to  be  good  and  only 
good. 

A  vital  relation  exists  in  the  very  circumstances  oi 


the  origin  of  these  twin-born  children  of  Methodism. 
After  years  of  deep  thought  and  earnest  effort,  taking 
form  during  the  same  qnadrennium,  they  were  both 
heartily  adopted  by  the  same  General  Conference  as 
institutions  of  our  church.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  has  thus  j)ut  the  seal  other  interest,  affection 
and  approval  upon  these  her  youngest  offspring  and  in 
one  utterance  pronounced  them  blessed.  Our  immortal 
Epworth  bard  might  well  have  had  this  providential 
union  prophetically  in  mind  when  he  wrote  : 

"  Why  hast  thou  cast  our  lot 
In  the  same  age  and  place  ? 
And  why  together  brought 
To  see  each  other's  face  ? 
To  join  with  softest  sympathy 
And  mix  our  Iriendly  souls  in  thee. 

Didst  thou  not  make  us  one 
That  we  might  one  remain  ?  " 

Surely,  if  it  be  a  crime  for  man  to  put  asunder  wliat 
(iod  hath  joined  together,  it  would  be  nothing  less 
than  an  unpardonable  blunder  to  attempt  to  sever  the 
vital  ties  which  bind  in  one  The  Epworth  League  and 
The  American  University.  This,  however,  is  impossi- 
ble. The  union  already  eff'ected  is  strong  and  every 
day  grows  stronger.  One  in  spirit,  the  bonds  that 
now  iinite  them  shall  become  the  channels  of  a  mu- 
tual and  mighty  fellowship  for  good.  A.  (). 
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PRESIDENT     LOW     ON     UNIVERSITY     EDUCATION. 

Kldlii  Till'  Xatii.ll. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Educational  Review  the 
President  of  Columbia  College  giveS  his  impressions  of  tte 
condition  and  tendencies  of  the  "higher  education  "  in  the 
United  States.  He  modestly  disclaims  expert  authority, 
and  undertakes  only  to  state  "impressions  of  one  coming 
from  without  into  the  educational  field."  But  whatever 
Dr.  Low  may  have  been  in  1S90,  he  is  no  longer  an  outsider 
in  educational  matters.  He  has  been  for  three  years  the 
head  of  a  great  and  growing  university,  and  the  period  of 
his  Presidency  has  been  one  of  especiaUy  rapid  develop- 
ment. The  University  has  been  transformed  from  a  collec- 
tion of  unrelated  fragments  into  an  organic  whole,  and  its 
consolidation  has  not  only  checked  a  considerable  waste  of 
educational  energy,  but  has  given  a  wise  direction  to  the 
forces  thus  set  free.  It  is  not  probable  that  all  this  progress 
is  due  solely  to  the  wisdom  of  the  President.  Every  revo- 
lution has  its  antecedent  history,  and  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  changes  made  at  Columbia  during  tlie  past  three 
years  had  long  been  preparmg  ;  but  the  speed  and  smooth- 
ness with  which  they  were  realized  after  Dr.  Low's  acces- 
sion to  office  show  a  greater  degree  of  insight  into  educa- 
tional matters  than  his  disclaimer  would  indicate. 

In  surveying  the  development  of  the  higher  education 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  Dr.  Low  distin- 
guishes two  currents.  One  of  these  he  terms  the  "world 
current"  and  ascribes  to  "the  demand  which  has  been  felt 
everywhere  for  the  recognition  of  new  studies  as  of  equal 
intrinsic  value,  in  these  days,  with  the  old  humanities. 
This  pressure  has  come   especially  from  two  directions  ; 
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from  the  modern  languages  and  from  the  many  new  de- 
velopments of  science.  No  country  has  been  exempt  from 
this  pressure."  The  result  in  this  country  has  been  a 
widening  of  the  field  of  college  instruction,  partly  by  the 
establishment  of  "parallel  curricula,"  partly  by  the  intro- 
dtiction  of  the  elective  system. 

The  other  current  he  terms  "  national ; "  and  this,  in  his 
analysis,  is  substantially  university  development  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mere  broadening  of  the  college  course. 
Its  most  important  results  are  the  incorporation  of  the 
professional  schools  into  the  scheme  of  the  univerbity,  the 
development  of  non-professional  graduate  courses,  and  the 
correlation  of  the  professional  courses  with  the  courses  of 
research.  Above  the  "  higher  education,"  in  the  old  sense 
of  the  terra,  has  appeared  "  this  new  thing,  the  university  ;  " 
and  "  the  college  *  *  *  is  no  longer  and  never  can  be- 
come again  *  *  *  the  top  of  the  educational  system  of 
the  United  States."  "The  college  aims,  or  should  aim,  to 
lay  the  broad  foundation  upon  which  the  university  must 
build." 

With  this  general  statement  of  the  tendencies  of  the 
highest  education  in  the  United  States  no  one  can  well 
quarrel,  but  issue  may  be  taken  with  Dr.  Low's  use  of  terms. 
Is  the  university  movement  in  any  true  sense  a  "  national  " 
as  distinguiished  from  a  "world  current"?  The  whole 
movement,  as  he  recognizes,  is  largely  due  to  men  educated 
abroad  and  familiar  with  the  great  European  universities  ; 
and  in  our  organization  of  the  American  university  we  are 
steadily  approaching  the  Continental  model.  We  think 
that  the  future  historian  of  education  in  the  United  States 
will  describe  this  movement  in  the  midst  of  which  we  stand 
to-day  as  "  the  reception  of  the  German  university  system." 
Of  course  we  are  not  borrowing  that  system  in  all  its  details, 
and  of  course  much  that  we  have  borrowed  is  becoming 
modified  by  American  conditions ;  but  we  are  debtors  to 
Germany  for  the  main  principles  of  the  new  organization. 

From  the  point  of  broadest  view  it  seems  to  us  that  Dr. 
Low's  two  currents  are, identical  in  source,  and  that  the 
only  distinction  is  in  the  channels  into  which  the  sti-eam  has 
poured.  A  generation  ago  a  great  body  of  new  learning 
was  striving  to  force  its  way  into  our  educational  system. 
Not  merely  were  the  modern  languages  and  the  natural 
sciences  inadequately  housed  in  our  schools  and  colleges, 
but  philology,  philosophy,  the  historical  and  political  sci- 
ences, and  the  higher  and  more  complex  branches  of  in- 
ductive natural  science  were  without  academic  shelter  of 
any  sort.  The  establishment  of  " parallel  courses"  (which 
term,  we  suppose,  includes  the  scientific  schools)  and  the 
introduction  of  the  elective  system  could  only  partly  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  situation.  For  advanced  work  in  all 
these  neglected  subjects,  the  preliminary  training  of  the 
college  (or  something  equivalent  to  that  training)  was  ab- 
solutely required.  Some  attempt  was  made,  indeed,  to 
crowd  advanced  courees  into  the  already  overcrowded  col- 
lege curriculum,  but  the  results  were  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  proper  place  for  such  work  was  in  graduate  courses  ; 
and  with  the  establishment  of  graduate  courses  co-ordinated 
with  the  professional  courses,  these  studies  have  begun  to 
thrive  and  bear  fruit.  What  is  more,  they  have  begun  to 
broaden  the  work  of  the  professional  schools  and  to  inspire 
them  with  the  true  university  spirit— to  which,  as  Schiller 
said  long  ago,  Isis  is,  "the  high  and  heavenly  goddess," 
and  not  merely  "the  excellent  cow  that  supplies  its  devo- 
tees with  butter." 

Much  of  this  Dr.  Low  himself  recognizes.  He  says  in 
terms  that  the  introduction  of  the  elective  system  into  our 


colleges  was  largely  due  to  the  university  movement. 
What  he  does  not  say,  unless  between  the  lines,  but  what 
we  believe  to  be  true,  is  that  in  so  far  as  true  university 
work,  especially  work  of  research,  has  been  crowded  into 
the  college  course,  the  experiment  has  been  unsuccessful. 
The  attempt  to  provide  in  this  way  for  the  highest  educa- 
tion has  been  a  failure.  The  stream  has  forced  its  way  into 
the  wrong  channel. 

It  is  a  natural  corollary  of  Dr.  Low's  view  of  the  relation 
of  the  college  and  the  university  that  he  should  look  for- 
ward to  a  time  when  the  college  training  shall  be  made  a 
prerequisite  for  university  education  in  theology,  law,  and 
medicine.  , 

"The  prophetic  eye,"  he  says,  "can  even  now  discern 
the  day  when  a  college  education  will  be  a  condition  prece- 
dent for  entrance  into  the  professional  schools  of  the  Amer- 
ican university.  This  will  not  mean  that  only  college- 
trained  men  will  make  good  practitioners  in  law  or  medi- 
cine, for  example,  nor  that  only  college-trained  men  are 
entitled  to  a  professional  education.  It  will  rather  mean,  I 
think,  that  the  university  will  then  have  fully  realized  its 
own  obligation  to  the  country  to  send  forth  into  profes- 
sional life,  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  men  of  a  thorough  and 
wide  equipment  *  *  *  i  am  not  anticipating  this  result 
in  the  immediate  future  ;  but  that  this  is  the  end  towards 
which  things  are  tending,  seems  to  me  hardly  open  to  dis- 
pute." 

Perhaps  when  the  universities  of  the  country  have  taken 
this  position,  the  people  of  the  country  may  say  that  no 
man  shall  be  permitted  to  practice  law  or  medicine  without 
college  and  university  training.  That  is  the  position  which 
republican  France  and  democratic  Germany  —  socially 
democratic  under  its  monarchic  forms  of  government — 
have  already  taken,  refusing  to  put  up  with  professional 
service  that  is  in  any  way  short  of  the  best  that  their  educa- 
tional institutions  can  provide. 


THE  AMERICAN    UNIVERSITY,    A    WATER-MARK    OFTHE 

TWENTY-FIRST    QUADRENNIUM. 
ADDRESS  BY  DAVID  H.  MOORE,  D.  D.,  AT  OMAHA,  MAY  8,  1892. 

It  is  significant  that  simultaneotisly  with  the  uprising  of 
the  Epworth  hosts,  the  pick  and  flower  of  all  our  youthful 
chivalry,  whose  central  motive  is  self-improvement  in 
order  to  greater  usefulness  for  Christ,  there  should  come 
the  plan  to  build  and  endow,  in  the  Capital  of  our  Nation,  a 
University  to  meet  their  loftiest  purposes.  God  means 
that  the  Epworth  League  and  The  American  University 
should  be  the  twin-born  prodigies  of  the  last  decade  of 
nineteenth  century  Methodism.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  the 
ends  of  Providence  are  not  defeated. 

Education  and  civilization  have  advanced  with  equal  pace 
on  our  continent.  The  germs  of  classical  learning  were 
borne  hither  by  Puritan  and  Cavalier.  Harvard,  Yale, 
King's,  and  William  and  Mary  were  among  the  first 
thoughts  of  those  who  broke  the  virgin  solitudes  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  New  York  and  Virginia.  And 
whenever  in  its  westward  course  the  march  of  civilization 
has  halted  to  gather  strength  for  still  further  advances,  a 
college  has  sprung  up,  so  that  institutions  for  higher  educa- 
tion stand  as  mile-stones  from  Plymouth  Rock  to  the 
Golden  Gate. 

In  this  work  the  churches  have  pioneered  the  way,  ours 
not  the  last  nor  the  least.  Out  of  the  ashes  of  its  Cokes- 
bury  have  arisen,  Phcenix-like,  fifty-seven  colleges,  with 
property  and  endowments  of  over  $17,000,000. 

The  fadeless  splendor  of   "Old  Wesleyan "   has    been 
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caught  on  rising  domes  of  new  institutions  and  reflected 
to  every  section  of  our  expanding  country.  There  was  a 
time  when  these  vast  plains  and  the  snow-clad  summits  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  seemed  to  interpose  an  insuperable 
barrier.  But  to-day  all  her  glories  are  caught  on  the  shin- 
ing pinnacles  of  the  Nebraska  Wesleyan  and  thence  re- 
flected to  the  mountain  summits,  where  the  University  of 
Denver  gathers  into  itself  the  scattered  rays  until  it  stands 
like  Phoebus  Apollo  on  Olympus,  the  very  god  of  the  sun, 
darting  its  beams  to  far-off  California  and  Oregon.  So  that 
now,  fed  alike  from  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  the  irides- 
cent glories  of  our  educational  institutions  arch  the  conti- 
nent. But  the  university  period  has  only  dawned  on  America, 
fts  harbingers  have  been  many,  but  itself  is  not  older  than 
the  opening  of  Johns  Hopkins.  It  must  certainly  be  grati- 
fying to  Methodists  that  thus  early  the  plans  are  matured 
and  the  enterprise  auspiciously  inaugurated  to  found  in 
our  National  Capital  a  Methodist  institution,  which  shall 
be  a  University  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  the 
scope  of  whose  work  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  propose  to  open  its  doors  until  it  has  an  endowment 
greater  than  that  gathered  by  all  the  iubtitutions  of  our 
Church  in  a  hundred  years. 

Think  of  the  influence  for  good  of  such  a  University, 
located  at  the  very  fountain-head  of  American  life  ! 

It  is  the  audacious  largeness  and  the  unchallenged  wis- 
dom of  the  imdertaking  which  commend  it.  Ic  is  its  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  of  modern  enterprise  which  attracts 
the  notice  and  favor  of  those  able  to  meet  its  expectations. 

All  business  undertakings  that  are  favored  are  colossal. 
Labor  unions  on  the  one  hand  and  monopolies  on  the  other 
are  indications  of  a  tendency  to  great  schemes.  Nothing  is 
too  stupendous  for  the  enterprise  of  American  capital  !  Hav- 
ing tunneled  the  Hoosac,  it  will,  by  and  by,  bridge  Behring's 
Strait.  Give  people  some  vast  undertaking  and  they  are 
ready.  Ask  the  Colossus  to  lift  a  trifle  and  he  laughs  at 
you  ;  ask  him  to  remove  mountains  and  he  is  your  obedient 
servant.  Such  are  the  grounds  of  our  confidence  that  The 
American  University  will  receive  its  millions  for  endow- 
ment and  equipment  and  will  enter  upon  a  career  of  trans- 
cendent importance  to  Methodism  and  the  destiny  of  the 
American  people. 

The  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  are  upon  the  undertaking. 
When  the  Romish  Goliath  pitched  his  educational  array 
under  the  shadows  of  the  Capitol,  and  defied  the  hosts  of 
Protestantism,  it  looked  like  a  deliberate  purpose  to  plant 
another  Vatican  over  against  our  Ajmerican  Quirinal  and  to 
repeat  on  American  soil  the  tragedies  that  have  darkened 
sunny  Italy. 

Little  wonder  that  a  feeling  akin  to  dismay  smote  the 
heart  of  this  Protestant  Nation,  until  the  Spirit  of  God  came 
upon  our  Bishop,  and  sent  him  out,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  to  lift  up  the  banner  of  Methodism,  as  the  cham- 
pion of  an  open  Bible  and  a  free  conscience.  Nor  is  it  won- 
derful that  Eliab,  and  even  Saul,  should  have  felt  that  the 
stripling,  who  had  hitherto  attended  a  few  sheep  in  the 
wilderness  of  New  Jersey,  was  not  able  to  go  against  this 
PhiUstine,  until  they  remembered  that  when  the  Wall  Street 
lion  and  bear  came  and  took  a  lamb  out  of  his  flock  at 
Drew,  he  pursued  after  them  and  smote  them,  and  slew 
them  and  delivered  the  lamb  out  of  their  mouths.  Then 
they  felt  assured  that  the  Lord,  who  delivered  him  out  of 
the  paw  of  the  lion  and  out  of  the  paw  of  the  bear,  would 
deliver  him  out  of  the  hand  of  this  Philistine,  and  they  said, 
"  Go,  and  the  Lord  be  with  thee  ! "  Brethren,  ho  is  goiuT;. 
He  is  crossing  the  brook.     He  has  chosen  him  the  five  smo  jtli 


stones.  Even  now  he  puts  one  into  his  sling.  Be  ready, 
ye  men  of  Israel  and  of  Judah,  to  arise  and  shout  and  pur- 
sue to  the  very  gates  of  Ekron  ! 

I  confess  that  I  shi-ink  aghast  at  the  mere  thought  of 
failure.  We  have  gone  too  far  to  retreat.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  the  cause.  Our  Bishops  have  indorsed  it.  Ecu- 
menical Methodism  has  hailed  its  inception.  It  will  stand 
in  history  as  the  stupendous  victory  or  the  irretrievable 
disaster  of  Methodism.  Some  among  us  may  be  dis- 
heartened and  discouraged  ;  but  listen  to  the  sturdy  cheer 
and  rugged  confidence  of  our  Joshuas  and  Calebs,  for  we 
are  fully  able  to  go  up  alid  possess  the  land. 

However  great  the  good  to  our  Nation  from  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  this  enterprise,  equally  great  must  be  its 
success  to  our  Church.  This  in  many  ways — enlarging 
the  sphere  of  its  influence,  increasing  the  efficiency  of  its 
ministers,  and,  chiefest  of  all,  serving  as  a  mighty  connec- 
tional  bond.  After  our  Episcopacy  and  Book  Concerns, 
our  educational  institutions  are  our  strongest  connectional 
ties.  Yet  their  influence  in  this  regard  is  limited  to  the 
conferences  which  patronize  them.  But  of  this  University 
all  conferences  and  all  colleges  are  to  be  the  patrons  ;  hence 
its  connectional  influence  will  be  bounded  only  by  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Church  itself 

Into  its  treasury  will  flow  the  widow's  mite  and  the  poor 
boy's  penny,  the  servant  girl's  wige3  and  the  mechanic's 
offering ;  for  its  blessings  are  for  all.  And  from  their 
abundance  the  rich  among  us  will  made  princely  gifts. 
The  day  has  come  which  Wesley  anticipated  and  almost 
feared — the  day  when  our  congregations  abound  with  rich 
men.  Such  insight  and  foresight  have  some  among  us  that, 
like  Midas,  whatever  they  touch  turns  to  gold.  They  are 
burdened  with  their  wealth  and  anxiously  inquire  where 
they  shall  bestow  their  goods.  Will  they  not  remember 
that  when  Midas  prayed  the  gods  to  deliver  him  from  the 
burden  of  the  fateful  gift,  he  was  directed  to  trace  Pactolus 
to  its  source  and  bathe  in  its  fountain  head  ?  Then,  when  he 
had  done  so,  lo  !  he  had  deliverance,  and  thenceforth  its 
sands  were  golden  for  the  poor  man's  good.  Do  not  our 
Methodist  Midases  see  that  our  Pactolus  heads  in  Wash- 
ington in  The  American  University?  and  will  they  not 
bathe  therein,  that,  wherever  its  streams  of  influence  flow, 
its  sands  shall  be  golden  for  humanity's  needs? 

In  its  external  conditions  Methodism  is  ever  changing, 
but  preserves  its  identity  in  the  continuity  of  its  spiritual 
life.  Its  days  of  persecution,  and,  in  some  large  measure, 
its  days  of  hardships  are  past.  The  little  one  has  become  a 
strong  people,  and  they  of  Cassar's  household  are  in  its  com- 
munion. But  it  remains  the  Methodism  which  Wesley  in- 
stituted, and  Asbury  and  Coke  planted  amid  the  wilds  of 
the  Western  Continent.  Emerson  says  :  "The  Dorian  tem- 
ple preserves  the  semblance  of  the  wooden  cabin  in  which 
the  Dorian  dwelt.  The  Chinese  Pagoda  is  plainly  a  Tartar 
tent."  And  so  I  believe  that  when  our  hopes  are  realized 
and  our  prophecies  fulfilled  in  The  American  University, 
there  will  be  ret  dned  in  its  classic  halls  and  academic  groves 
the  memory  of  Wesley  and  Fletcher,  and  Coke  and  Asbury, 
of  Susannah  Wesley,  Dinah  Evans,  Sarah  Crosby,  and  Bar- 
bara Heck,  and  cf  their  immortal  successors.  Aj'e,  and  the 
very  glories  of  its  architecture  will  be  shaped  by  the  un- 
fading impress  of  the  past.  Its  halls  of  art  and  science  will 
reflect  Kingswood  and  Cokesbury.  Its  dormitories  will 
perpetuate  the  hearty  cheer  of  the  pioneer's  cabin,  and  its 
spacious  chapel  blend  the  memories  of  Foundry  and  sail- 
loft,  and  log-meeting-house,  with  those  of  the  massive  ca- 
thedrals and  t;iateful  shrines  of  to-day. 
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Thus  in  doctrine  and  in  iiolity,  in  fellowwliip  and  practice, 
tlie  past  will  be  reproduced  in  the  present.  In  The  Amer- 
ican University  the  Doric  temple  of  Methodism  will  be  pre- 
served, the  semblance  of  the  wooden  cabin  in  which  the 
Dorian  dwelt,  and  in  its  heroic  John  Hurst  will  be  perpetu- 
ated the  dauntless  and  triumphant  spirit  of  its  John  Wesley. 


I^ducntionof  Botes. 

The  widow  of  Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  whose  name  stands 
so  high  upon  his  country's  honor  roll,  is  said  to  have  under- 
taken the  task  of  raising  |1,000,000  from  the  women  of  this 
country  for  the  American  University  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Systematic  bodies  of  assistants  throughout  all  the  States 
will  aid  in  obtaining  this  sum.  May  Mrs.  Logan  ineet  with 
success. — New  York  Mail  and  Express. 

The  bishops  at  their  recent  meeting  in  New  York  City  ap- 
pointed the  following  University  Senate:  At  large,  W.  P. 
Warren,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass.;  District  1.  B.  P.  Bowne,  D.D., 
Boston,  Mass.;  2.  B.  P.  Raymond,  D.  D.,  Middletown,  Conn.; 
3.  C.  N.  Sims,  D.  D.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  4.  J.  F.  Goucher,  D.D., 
Baltimore,  Md.;  5.  T.  P.  Marsh,  Mt.  Union,  Ohio;  6.  Prof 
W.  H.  Crogman,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  7.  J.  P.  D.  John,  D.  D., 
Greencastle,  Ind.;  S.  Pres.  H.  W.  Rogers,  Evanston,  111.; 
9.  M.  V.  B.  Knox,  D.  D.,  Wahpeton,  N.  D.;  10.  Prof.  A.  B. 
Hyde,  D.  D.,  Denver,  Col.;  11.  W.  A.  Quayle,  D.  D.,  Bald- 
win, Kans.;  12.  L.  G.  Adkinson,  D.  D.,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
13.  Prof.  F.  W.  Schneider,  Berea,  Ohio;  14.  J.  N.  Beard, 
Napa,  Cal. 

The  Illinois  Wesleyan  University  not  only  shows  in- 
creased prosperity  in  the  time  covering  the  past  school  year 
and  the  beginning  of  the  present,  but  has  reached  a  crisis 
of  opportunity.  No  time  in  its  past  history  has  presented 
such  opportunities  of  enlarging  its  endowment  fund,  in- 
creasing its  facilities,  and  thus  immediately  enlarging  its 
sphere  of  general  usefulness,  as  is  now  presented  it.  The 
Preparatory  School  is  fvill.  The  College  of  Letters  is  rap- 
idly growing.  At  the  last  Commencement  forty-three 
passed  from  the  Preparatory  School  to  the  freshmen  class. 
All  the  other  schools — namely.  Law,  Art,  and  Music — are 
full,  self-supporting  and  increasing  in  popularity  and  power. 
Special  efforts  are  now  being  made  by  Rev.  B.  W.  Baker, 
Financial  Agent,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Wilder,  President,  to  se- 
cure greatly  needed  increase  to  the  funds  of  this  institution. 

The  recent  Conference  of  the  Catholic  Archbishops 
•adopted  the  following  report  on  parochial  schools  : 

"First.  Resolved,  To  promote  the  erection  of  Catholic 
schools  so  that  there  may  be  accommodations  in  them  for 
more,  and,  if  possible,  for  all  our  Catholic  children,  accord- 
ing to  the  decrees  of  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Balti- 
more and  the  decisions  of  the  Holy  See. 

"  Second.  Resolved,  That  as  to  children  who  at  present  do 
not  attend  Catholic  schools  we  direct,  in  addition,  that  pro- 
vision be  made  for  them  by  Sunday-schools  and  also  by 
instrvictions  on  some  other  day  or  days  of  the  week,  and  by 
urging  parents  to  teach  their  children  the  Christian  doc- 
trines in  their  homes. 

"These  Sunday  and  week-day  schools  should  be  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  clergy,  aided  by  intelligent 
lay  teachers,  and,  when  possible,  by  members  of  religious 
teaching  orders." 


ONE    OR    MANY? 

One  post-graduate  university  for  our  church,  and  that  in 
Washington,  the  Capital  of  the  Nation,  is  enough.  What 
sensible  man  can  plan  better  things?  God's  blessings  upon 
the  army  of  "A.  B.'s."  Let  them  flock  to  the  Capital  afore- 
said and  learn  that  which  their  sophomoric  wisdom  deemed 
unnecessary  before  they  obtained  a  fuller  glimpse  of  the 
land  of  scholastic  promise.  We  hold  that  one  prominent 
university  of  the  kind  for  our  church  is  enough.  Let  am- 
biguous graduates  who  have  sufficient  friends,  money,  and 
time  g-^  to  our  American  Mecca  and  get  their  graduated 
brains  stimulated  and  informed  to  the  maximum.  We  are 
persuaded  that  this  equation  is  in  best  shape.  Other  col- 
leges should  do  their  best  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
"A.  B."  The  better  the  A.  B.,  the  better  for  him  who  as- 
pires to  a  point,  or  points,  beyond  A.  B.  Work  like  this  is 
a  unit.  If  it  is  definitely  understood  and  agreed  that  The 
American  University  at  Washington  is  to  serve  the  church 
as  an  exclusive  post-graduate  university,  all  Methodist  rills 
will  pour  water  on  that  valuable  water  mill.  Let  there  be 
no  misunderstanding  about  that !  Washington  is  our  Cap- 
ital in  many  respects.  If  graduated  men  and  women  long 
for  advance  scholastic  privileges,  our  undergraduate  schools 
will  direct  knowledge-hungry  students  to  that  privileged 
fountain  of  advanced  and  advancing  learning. — Northwest- 
ern Christian  Advocate. 

FROM    THE     FIELD. 

The  following  is  a  voice  of  courage  and  power  from  the 
uplands  : 

Lamar,  Colo.,  Dec.  13,  1892. 

Dear  Bishop  Hurst  :  I  hereby  send  you  $1.30  to  go 
towards  the  most  needful  things  about  the  University.  I 
took  up  this  little  collection  so  that  we  might  have  some- 
thing in  The  American  University.  The  church  that  sends 
this  is  far  out  on  the  plains  and  the  members  are  poor.  I 
wish  I  could  send  you  a  million.  You  have  my  prayers  for 
this  great  cause.     Yours  very  truly, 

W.  1.  Taylor. 


Rev.  William  S.  Crandall  writes  from  Nunda,  N.  Y. : 
"Will  you  see  that  the  cash  for  the  enclosed  money  order 
for  §16  find  its  way  into  the  proper  channels,  as  per  the  fol- 
lowing directions  ;  For  the  General  Fvmd,  $8.25 ;  for  Lin- 
coln Hall,  $3.00;  for  Epworth  League  Fund,  $3.00;  for 
Mrs.  Logan's  Fund,  $3.00  ;  for  University  Courier,  $1.75;" 
and  then  adds:  "My  own  subscription  for  the  University 
will  follow  at  a  later  date,"  with  many  encouraging  notes 
which  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  publish.  He  closed  his 
letter  by  saying  :  "  We  had  a  decidedly  interesting  service 
on  the  16th  instant,  the  people  manifesting  much  more 
interest  in  the  affair  than  I  anticipated.  It  is  a  large  un- 
dertaking, but  it  will  be  accomplished." 


The  Iliff  School  of  Theology  will  issue  a  monthly  series 
of  short  studies  in  St.  Paul's  epistles  in  their  chro- 
nological order.  That  order  will  naturally  follow  the  de- 
velopment of  doctrine  and  of  the  man  from  the  fresh 
exuberance  of  his  early  Christian  life  toward  the  unword- 
able  richness  of  his  full  manhood's  experience  and  knowl- 
edge. They  will  be  designed  to  be  fresh  and  useful  to 
every  Bible  student.  Price,  25  cents  a  year.  Address 
Bishop  H.  W.  Warren,  Professor  of  English  Bible,  Univer- 
sity Park,  Colo. 
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Church 
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ADDRESS. 

REMARKS. 

n^OTIGE 


To  Pastors  and  Officers  of  Epworth  Leagues  who  desire  to  hohl  a  Columbus  Memorial 

Service  in  1893. 


We  are  filling,  and  shall  continue  to  fill,  orders  for  the  Chuech  Service  and  for  the 
Young  People's  Concert  Exercise,  furnished  for  30  cents  per  hundred  (to  cover  postage), 
for  use  in  presenting  the  cause  and  taking  a  subscription  for  The  American  University. 
Each  Service  is  distinct  from  the  other,  and  can  be  used  in  the  same  church  without  dupli- 
cation of  exercises.     Samples  sent  free  on  application.     Address 

The  American  University, 
1425  N.  Y.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


One  Hundred  Antique  Oak  Book  Cases , 

Free  to  Methodist  Preachers. 


WHEN  ALL  METHODISTS 

realize  how  thoroughly  good  the  actions, 
handsome  the  cases,  and  sweet  the  voices 
of  EPWORTH  PIANOS  and  ORGANS, 
we  will  be  compelled  to  increase  our  man- 
ufacturing capacity,  for  even  now  the 
three  factories  are  crowded  with  orders, 
which  flow  in  from  every  nook  and  corner 
of  this  vast  country. 

WILLIAMS  ORGAN  COMPANY. 


I  CUT  OUT  THIS  TICKET 

I  and  pin  to  your  order  or  list  of  pro- 

ispecti  ve  buyers  if  you  want  one  of  the 
book  cases.  Read  conditions  below 
I  carefully.  It  is  as  safe  to  do  business 
with  us  as  with  the  Book  Concerns. 


IN  NOVEMBER  we  ordered  the  factory  to  make  one  hundred  Oak  Book  Cases  for  the  Holiday  trade.  These  cases 
were  delayed  and  are  just  now  finished,  but  the  holidays  are  past  and  the  holiday  trade  is  gone.  We  have  decided  to 
give  these  Cases  to  Methodist  Preachers  sending  names  of  people  who  will  buy  Epworth  Organs  or  Pianos  from  us 
in  the  dull  months  of  January  and  February,  or  we  will  give  them,  as  long  as  they  last,  to  Methodist  preachers  who 
order  Styles  302  Chapel,  or  602  Parlor  Organs  or  Epworth  Pianos  for  themselves  or  others  before  March  1,  1893 ;  the 
Stationary  Case  with  Organs  and  the  Revolving  Case  with  Pianos.  If  you  want  one  of  these  handsome  Oak  Cases  send 
us  a  list  with  post  office  addresses  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  people  who  are  likely  to  buy  Pianos  or  Organs  soon,  and  if  we 
can  sell  to  one  or  more  will  send  you  as  a  premium,  one  of  the  above  cases.  We  will  soon  issue  a  book  giving 
testimonials  from 

ONE  THOUSAND   METHODIST   PREACHERS 

Who  have  bought  Epworth  Pianos  and  Organs  for  themselves  and  friends.  Epworth  Pianos  and  Organs  are  thoroughly 
reliable,  well  built  inside  and  out,  and  sold  by  us  direct  from  factory  to  the  people  at  factory  prices,  and  if  they  are  or- 
dered through  our  ministers  no  money  is  wanted  untU  they  are  thoroughly  tested  and  found  as  represented.  We  refer 
to  Cranston  and  Curts,  Hunt  and  Eaton,  Chaplain  McCabe,  Dr.  J.  C.  W.  Coxe,  Dr.  G.  W.  Gray,  editor  of  this  paper,  our 
own  pastor  and  presiding  elder,  and  to  thousands  of  satisfied  Methodist  preachers  and  people  all  over  the  United  States. 
We  are  shipping  pianos  and  organs  right  to  New  York,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  and  other  eastern  states,  saving  our 
customers  from  |25.00  on  an  organ  to  $100.00  on  a  Piano. 


|REV.   J.   E.   CORLEY,    Presidingl 
{  Elder  of  Burlington  District,! 

Mt.  fleasant,  Ipwa : 
"  We  are  still  enjoying  our  Ep- 
worth Piano." 


WE  ARE  METHODISTS, 


REV.  J.  A.  SARGENT,  Presiding 
Elder  of  Connersville  District, 
Connersville,  Indiana : 

BUT  DON'T  ASK  ANY  FAVORS  EXCEPT  THOSE        -  we  are  mo,^. than  pleased  With 

our  Epworth  Piano.       Wish  your 
FOR  WHICH  WE  GIVE  FULL  VALUE.  company  success.-  

Send  for  our  new  Tliirty-two  page  Catalogue  free,  and  if  a  preacher  .state  conference  : 
if  not,  give  name  and  address  of  preacher. 

WILLIAMS  ORGAN  CO., 

CENTERVILLE,  IOWA. 
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ENDORSEMENTS   FROM   REPRESENTATIVE   BODIES. 


California  Conference. — "We  pledge  to  this  great  institu- 
tion our  heartiest  sympathy  and  co-operation." 

Northwest  Indiana  Conference. — "We  heartily  concur  in 
the  enterprise.     We  are  pleased  with  the  name." 

Pittsburgh  Conference. — "We  promise  our  co-operation  in 
the  bringing  of  this  great  enterprise  to  a  triumphant  con- 
summation." 

Cincinnati  Conference. — "It  deserves  the  hearty  support 
of  every  Methodist.  We  pledge  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
our  ministers  and  members." 

Central  New  York  Conference. — "We  bespeak  for  this  im- 
dertaking  the  favor  and  the  assistance  of  the  Church,  and 
of  the  general  American  public." 

Detroit  Conference. — "The  plan  to  organize  a  real  and 
grand  American  University  at  Washington,  D.  C,  we  hail 
as  a  desirable  and  noble  advance  in  education." 

Indiana  Conference. — "We  give  hearty  endorsement  to 
this  great  enterprise  and  express  faith  in  its  future.  We 
commend  it  to  the  confidence  and  liberality  of  our  people." 

Minnesota  Conference. — "We  endorse  the  action  of  the 
General  Conference  regarding  the  establishment  of  The 
American  University.     We  pledge  sympathy  and  support." 

Central  Illinois  Conference. — "Resolved,  that  we  heartily 
co-operate  in  the  action  of  the  General  Conference  in  tlie 
establishment  of  a  great  Christian  University  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C." 

Wisconsin  Conference. — "  We  cordially  commend  the  great 
enterprise  to  the  attention  of  our  preachers  and  people. 
It  will  have  an  immense  advantage  over  every  post-gradu- 
ate institution  in  the  United  States." 


Board  of  Control  of  the  Epworth  League. — "We  gladly 
unite  in  the  endorsement  of  the  Bishops,  and  commend  this 
National  educational  enterprise  to  the  Epworth  Leagues  of 
our  Church." 

Philadelphia  Conference. — "We  give  our  hearty  endorse- 
ment to  the  scheme  of  Bishop  Hurst  to  erect  Epworth  Hall 
at  The  American  University  at  Washington,  by  contribu- 
tions from  members  of  the  League." 

Erie  Conference. — "  We  trust  that  Bishop  Hurst's  appeal 
to  the  Epworth  Leagues  of  the  Church  will  meet  with 
prompt  and  liberal  response  on  the  part  of  the  various 
chapters  of  the  League  in  our  Conference." 

Baltimore  Conference. — "This  institution,  when  equipped 
as  intended,  will  furnish  graduates  from  all  colleges  the 
largest  opportunities  for  post-graduate  courses,  under  cir- 
cumstances unsurpassed  by  any  of  the  institutions  of  the 
old  world." 

New  York  Conference. — "  We  rejoice  at  the  progress  being 
made  to  lay  broad  and  deep  foundations  for  The  American 
Uuiversitj',  an  institution  which  will  take  its  place  along 
with  the  Universities  of  London,  Heidelberg  and  Berlin, 
for  the  promotion  of  education  and  mvestigation  in  sci- 
ence, literature  and  art." 

Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — "We  are  of 
the  opinion  that  a  university  fully  equipped  and  amply  en- 
dowed for  original  investigation,  and  for  post-graduate  and 
professional  courses  of  study,  established  at  the  Capital  of 
the  Nation,  under  Protestant  control,  would  be  of  great 
service  to  both  the  Church  and  the  State." 


THE  UNIVERSITY  COURIER. 


FOR  YOUNG  LADllOIS. 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  BOARD- 
ING AND  DAY  SCHOOL. 

Cor.  of  M  and  11th  Sts.  N.  W.,        Washington,  D.  C. 
MRS.  ELIZABETH  J.  SOMERS,  Principal. 


The  Seminary  I'ndeavor.s  to  meet  a  demand 
kno^ra  to  be  imperative  by  all  acquainted 
with  the  problems  of  the  education  of  girls — 
the  demand  for  a  school  more  systematic, 
thorough,  and  modern  than  the  typical  board- 
ing-school, yet  less  severe  and  arduous  than 
cur  women's  colleges.  Up  to  the  Junior  year 
Its  course  is  as  full  and  its  discipline  as  thor- 
ough as  that  of  any  college  preparatory  school 
in  the  land.  Beginning  with  the  Junior  year, 
the  course  consists  of  selections  from  the  col- 
lege curriculum,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those 
young  women  who  desire  a  thorough  training 
in  selected  branches,  but  who  desire,  also,  to 
avoid  the  strain  of  a  college  course. 

The  school  is  thoroughly  modern  in  spirit 
and  in  method.  Its  faculty  is  composed  of 
earnest,  enthusiastic  teachers— specialists  in 
their  several  departments  —  most  of  them 
women  with  college  training. 

Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  following 
subjects:  English  Language,  Literature,  and 
Composition  ;  Natural  History  ;  Art,  and  the 
History  of  Art ;  General  History  and  Ameri- 
can Political  History.  The  time  given  to 
these  subjects,  and  the  breadth  and  thorough- 
ness of  the  treatment  accorded  to  them,  do  not 
fall  below  those  given  them  in  our  best  col- 
leges. 

The  buildings  are  new  and  perfectly  equipped 
for  health  and  comfort.  They  are  heated  by 
steam,  have  perfect  drainage  and  ventilation, 
a  passenger  elevator,  and  bath-rooms  which 
are  furnished  and  fitted  with  the  best  appli- 
ances known  to  modern  sanitary  science. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  prin- 
cipal, who  also  refers  to  the  following  patrons : 
Kev.   Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  D.  D., 

LL.  D.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rev.  Bishop  E.  G.  Andrews,  D.  D., 

LL.  D.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Bishop  D.  A.  Goodsell,  D.  D., 

LL.  D.  San  Fancisco,  Cal. 

Rev.    Charles    C.   McCabe,    D.  D., 

LL.  D.  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Melville  R.  Puller, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton, 

Washington,  U.  C. 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
U.  S.  Senator  H.  M.  Teller, 

Central  City,  Col. 

U.  S.  Senator  J.  T.  Morgan, 

Selma,  Ala. 

Hon.  John  W.  Foster, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Secretary  of  State. 

Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Commissioner  of  Labor. 


(New  Granite  Building.) 

COI!.  N  INTn  AND  F  STS.,  W.\SHINUTON,  1).  C. 

CAPITAL,   $1,000,000. 

ii.  n.W nmar,  Pri .whni ;  Jno.  Joy  Edson,  Ficc- 
Preaidenl;  Jno.  A.  Swope,  Id  Vice-President ; 
Jno.  R.  (^armody,  Treas.;  W.  B.  Robison,  See'y; 
.\\H\iv\v  J'arker,  A.w'tlSce'.i/. 


Kate 


i>r  Interest  l>ai<l. 


(In  l'as.s-Hi,oU  Ac-muiits:  Subject  to  cheek,  2 
per  cent,  per  annum;  Sums  as  small  as  five 
dollars  received  on  such  accounts,  but  active 
business  accounts  not  desired.  On  Certifloatcs 
of  Deposit:  On  amounts  deposited  for  ninety 
days  or  more,  but  less  than  six  months,  3  per 
cent,  per  annum ;  on  deposits  for  G  months  or 
more,  but  less  than  1  year,  3J^  per  cent,  per  an- 
num ;  and  on  deposits  for  1  year  or  longer,  four 
percent.  Such  certificates  issued  for  sums  of 
82")  and  upwards.  «S"0flice  hours  from  ()  a.m. 
to  ■l:.'iO  p.  m.  This  Company  Executes  all 
Trusts.    Secure  Safe  Deposit  Boxes  for  Rent. 


J.  Baumjarten  &  Son, 

Rubber  Stamp  Manufacturers 

and 

SEAL  ENGRAVERS, 

1'390  Pennsylvania  Ave., 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


C.  B,  CHURCH,  Pre 


W,  H.  YEBKES,  Supt. 


Independent  |ce  Company, 

Wholesnlr  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

KENNEBEC  ICE. 

a  constant  supply  guaranteed  throughout 
the  season.  Prices  as  low  as  any  responsible 
company  in  the  District.  Be  sure  and  patron- 
ize the  YELLOW  WAGONS. 

Office  :  910  Peuna.  Avenue. 


WASHINUTON,   D.  C. 

Telephone  Call,  .Wl-L'. 


OF  BALTIMORE. 

JOHN  F.  GOUCHER,  President. 

A    Representative    Protestant   College    ol 
HIGHEST    GRADE. 

FOURTEEN    COUKSES 

Leading  to  the  degree  of 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

Every  Department  in  charge  of  Specialists. 

Equipment  Unsurpassed. 

Work  thorough.  Expenses  moderate. 


"Its  high  curriculum,  its  many  specialists, 
and  its  large  resources  enable  it  to  offer  facili- 
ties for  the  highest  education  of  women  equal 
to  the  best  in  the  range  of  our  knowledge."— 
The  Episcopal  address  to  the  General  Conference 
0/  189i. 


PROGRAM  anfl  APPLICATION  BLANKS 

Will  be  sent  upon  request. 


THE  GIRIS'  LATIN  SCHOOL 

OP    BALTIMORE. 

A  Representative  Protestant  School  for 

THOROnSH  COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  WORK, 

AN  EXCELLENT  FACULTY 

AND  CHRISTIAN  HOMK. 
UNEXCELLED  SCHOOLROOMS, 

GYMNASIUM,  CHAPEL, 
AND  OFFICES. 
.(W-Program  sent  upon  application. 


Fountain  and  Gold 


PENS'" 

CROWN    PEN    CO.,    78  State  Street,  Chicago 


de  and   Re- 
paired. 
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SEditormL 


Some  cluinges  in  the  publication  of  The  I'xiveksity 
CoiKiER  are  under  advisement  by  tlie  Executive  Com- 
mitti'O.  One  of  the  features  will  probably  be  its  pub- 
lication a.s  a  bi-monthly  or  quarterly,  instead  of  as  a 
monthly  periodical.  The  next  number  will  be  issued 
about  May  1st. 

Ouit  Baard  of  Trustees  has  sustained  a  great  loss 
in  the  death  of  the  Rev.  James  W.  Eeid,  of  the  Mich- 
igan ("onference.  pastor  of  the  Secoud  Street  ]\Ietho- 
dist  Episcopal  Church,  Gi-aud  Rapids,  Michigan.  He 
died  after  an  illness  of  three  weeks,  Januaiy  21,  1S'.)3. 
A  brave,  talented,  consecrated  worker  for  God  and 
humanity  sleeps  in  peace.  He  was  elected  a  Trustee 
of  The  Amei-ican  University  December  7,  1892. 

Always  below  her  ideal  in  practice  and  in  learning, 
she  (the  Methodist  Church)  lias  held  the  banner  of 
lioliness  higii  because  the  Lord  commanded :  and 
beginning  her  work  in  a  university  has  passed  her 
people,  converted  at  her  altars,  on  to  her  schools,  her 
colleges  and  universities,  and  dares  to  plan  today  at 
the  Capital  of  the  Xatiou  the  most  modern  and  the 
greatest  of  American  schools  of  learning. — Bisliop 
Daxiel  a.  Goodsell,  //)  Methodist  Review. 


"A    MILLION    IN    "93." 

This  watchword  adopted  at  the  semi-annual  meeting 
of  the  Trustees  December  7, 1892,  has  been  efficiently 
seconded.  It  was  announced  to  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Committee  by  Bishop  Hurst  that  a  gen- 
tleman of  Washington  had  subscribed  $100,000  to- 
wards the  endowment  of  the  University,  on  condition 
tiiat  <me  million  dollars  be  secured  during  189.3.  An- 
other cmidition  attached  to  the  gift  is  that  the  name 
of  the  donor  be  a  private  matter  for  the  present. 
Other  subscriptions  for  smaller  amounts  have  also 
been  received  of  late.  Due  announcement  will  be 
made  of  these  and  other  important  contributions. 
Around  this  nucleus  of  one-tentli  acting  as  a  magnet 
we  botii  hope  and  expect  to  see  otln'r  noble  subscrip- 
tions from  various  sources  cluster  to  the  full  million. 


THE     FIRST    TWO     YEARS     OF    THE     AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY. 

liisuoi'  iiui;.sr's  addi;i;s.-<,  at  om.vha,  may  S,  1892. 
When,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  liberty  was  extended 
from  Omaha,  for  a  meeting  this  afternoon  on  behalf 
of  The  American  LTniversity  and  Christian  education, 
it  did  not  take  long  for  a  telegram  to  tell  back  to  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements  in  Omaha :  "  Accepted 
with  many  thanks."  But  that  was  only  the  formal 
acceptance.  Tlie  real  acceptance  is  to  be  found  in 
this  magnificent  audience,  gathered  here  beneath 
these  generous  skies,  consisting  of  representative 
^lethodist  people  from  every  part  of  the  world.  We 
have  met  here  for  Christian  education  in  the  highest, 
broadest,  and  most  Christian  sense.  I  am  very  thank- 
ful that  we  are  honored  M'ith  the  presence  of  so  many 
educators.  A  church  whose  origin  dates  back  to  the 
educational  life  of  .lohn  Wesley  has  a  right  to  a  great 
university.  That  man ,  walking  with  the  Word  of  God 
in  his  right  hand  and  a  basket  of  bread  for  prisoners 
on  his  left  arm,  is  a  fitting  type  for  all  time  of  the 
impulses  and  aspirations  of  the  Methodist  heart  and 
brain.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  just  where  a  great  thought 
begins.  I  think  that  no  one  living  in  Washington  at 
this  time,  no  one  who  sees  from  his  home  the  top  of 
the  Washington  Monument,  or  the  far  reaches  of  the 
Potomac,  is  responsible  for  this  idea.  There  is  a 
member  of  this  Genei'al  Conference,  now  getting  quite 
venerable,  who,  many  years  ago,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Bishop  Simpson  begging  him  to  embrace  the  ojiportu- 
nity  for  a  university  to  be  bitilt  in  Washington  by 
our  church.  Bishop  Simpson  contemplated  removing 
to  AVashingtou,  that  he  might  promote  the  enterprise. 
Bishop  Newman  will  tell  us  of  the  genesis  of  The 
American  University.  He  will  not  tell  you,  however, 
about  his  part  in  it,  which  was  a  great  one. 

In  1872  Dr  Newman,  then  a  resident  in  Washing- 
ton, Dr.  E.  O.  Haven,  secretary  of  our  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Bishop  Ames  began  arrangements  to  select 
a  site  for  the  University,  which  should  be  of  the 
broadest  National  character  and  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Bishop  Ames 
said  to  Dr.  Newman,  our  present  Bishop  Ne'mnan — of 
whom  Omaha,  and  the  church,  and  the  country,  have 
.reason  to  be  proud — "  Dr.  Newman,  you  go  out  and 
raise  the  money."  That  was  the  end  of  the  consul- 
tation. 

The  chuix'h  was  reallv  not  then  i-eadv  for  the  T'ni- 
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versity.  The  Metropolitan  Chiircli  was  a  douljle 
handful  for  even  Dr.  Newman.  The  weutiment  of  tlu 
general  (fliurch  had  not  gravitated  toward  the  great 
'thought.  In  due  time,  however,  the  lieart  of  the 
(^hurcjh  began  to  heat  more  quickly  at  the  thought. 
Sentiment  began  to  be  concentrated,  and  I  may  say 
conse(;rated,  for  the  supreme  purpose  of  planting  a 
Protestant  force  on  the  bank  of  th(^  I'otomac  whicli 
should  reach  around  the  world  and  to  the  end  of 
time. 

The  pressure  came  from  humble  pastors  ;  from  men 
and  women  in  different  parts  of  our  country ;  and 
from  every  class  of  life.  So  pressing  and  frequent 
were  these  monitions  from  the  great  outside  world, 
tliat  at  last  I  felt  ashamed  to  sit  quietly  in  an  easy 
chair  and  look  out  through  the  window  upon  finished 
things.  A  search  for  a  good  piece  of  ground  as  a  site 
for  the  University  was  made.  The  land  came,  a 
beautiful  location,  not  surpassed,  as  a  site  for  a  uni- 
versity, in  Europe  or  the  United  States.  Before  the 
purchase  was  made,  however,  I  talked  with  financial 
gentlemen  of  wealth  in  our  church,  with  educators, 
and  others,  in  order  to  see  what  they  thought  of  it. 
Of  all  the  persons  with  whom  conversation  was  held 
before  a  foot  of  land  was  bought,  every  one  said : 
"  The  church  is  anxious  for  it,  the  church  needs  it, 
and  the  church  will  plant  it." 

A  site  of  92  acres  of  land  for  the  University,  on  the 
northwest  heights  of  the  city,  was  bought  for  $100,000. 
Responses  came  in  from  many  quarters,  expressing 
the  hearty  salutations  of  the  noble  representatives  of 
our  educational  institutions.  One  among  the  first  was 
that  of  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  then  another  from  the 
equal  Warren  of  Denver,  and  then  others  from  presi- 
dents and  members  of  faculties,  all  expressing  the 
wish:  "God  bless  the  noble  work."  Many  of  the 
honored  men  who  sit  on  this  platform,  and  lead  the 
young  mind  of  our  church  toward  the  higher  planes 
of  Christian  knowledge,  gave  early  expression  to  their 
confidence  in  the  success  of  the  imdertaking.  They 
said,  "  We  cannot  yet  see  how  the  money  will  come, 
whether  or  not  the  sentiment  of  the  church  will  rap- 
idly grow ;  but  our  hearts  are  waiting,  and  we  believe 
in  ultimate  triumph." 

When  last  November,  iu  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  College  Presidents  of  our  church  ado^jted 
resolutions  commending  this  work  to  the  action  and 
co-operation  and  endorsement  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence, I  felt  it  was  just  like  them  to  do  that  noble 
thing  and  saj'  that  strong  word. 

The  payment  for  the  site  has  already  been  provided 
for,  besides  a  siirplus  of  about  $20,000.  At  least  three- 
fourths  of  that  money  has  come  from  Protestants  in 
Washington  of  other  confessions  than  our  own.     We 


have,  in  addition,  pledges  amounting  to  $140,000,  the 
mere  beginning  of  an  endowment  which  we  aim  to 
reach,  namely,  $10,000,000. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  great  things  that  have  led  our 
chur(!h  to  think  of  Washington  as  the  site  for  edu- 
cational life  is  this :  The  unecjualed  combination  of 
scientific  collections  in  that  city.  Major  John  W. 
Powell,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survej',  has 
given  us  information  showing  the  vast'  wealth  de- 
posited in  tlie  government  collections,  and  which  are 
now  available  for  all  students  in  the  higher  walks  of 
science.  As  to  the  value  of  the  collections,  the  orig- 
inal co.st  and  the  annual  expense  of  maintaining  lliom. 
few  people  have  the  least  idea.  It  is  found  that  tlie 
present  value  is  over  $32,485,000,  and  that  the  annual 
outlay  of  the  Government  necessary  to  maintain  tliem, 
is  nearly  $4,000,000.  Congress  has  just  passed  a  law 
requiring  all  these  collections  to  be  open  for  the  in- 
spection and  study  of  students  in  higher  science.  All 
this  is  without  cost  to  any  student.  Our  University 
will  never  need  to  buy  any  general  library,  or  a  single 
geological  specimen,  or  a  medical  specimen,  or  a  tele- 
scopic appliance,  or  mechanical  illustrations,  or,  in- 
deed, anything  in  the  line  of  object  lessons.  These 
are  furnished  in  the  remarkable  scientific  treasures  in 
Washington  alone. 

You  can  imagine  how  happy  our  hearts  were  when 
both  Houses  of  Congress  passed  the  bill  throwing 
open  this  vast  store-house  of  scientific  treasure  to 
students  of  every  confession  who  might  gather  in 
Washington  for  scientific  research.  There  is,  there- 
fore, in  Washington  a  university  in  many  sciences  al- 
ready. What  is  now  needed  is  the  grand  religious 
support  of  an  organization  working  in  a  Christian  at- 
mosphere, and  stvidents  coming  from  every  part  of  the 
United  States  and  using  these  various  treasures  for 
the  highest  culture  of  the  mind  in  a  spirit  of  delight- 
ful unitj'. 

Wliat  does  all  this  great  opportunity  mean  ?  First, 
that  he  who  invests  money  in  education  for  The  Amer- 
ican University  may' depend  upon  it  that  his  invest- 
ment will  go  directlj'  to  the  benefit  of  the  students, 
and  that  none  of  it  need  be  expended  in  scientific  ac- 
cessories ;  for  these  are  all  furnished  by  the  govei'n- 
ment  of  the  United  States.  All  that  is  needed  is  the 
erection  of  buildings  and  the  employment  of  a  faculty 
worthy  of  the  twentieth  century.  Why  did  we  ask 
Major  Powell  to  give  us  these  facts?  In  order,  also, 
that  the  world  might  know  that  something  else  is  go- 
ing on  in  Washington  besides  politics  and  legislation. 
In  order  to  furnish  the  money  necessary  to  conduct 
the  various  institutions  in  Washington,  $58,000,000 
would  be  needed  to  provide  the  annual  income.  In 
addition,  the  value  of  the  government  collections  is 
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$32,485,000.  We,  therefore,  have  the  lowest  possible 
estimate  which  woukl  be  needed  to  furnisli  a  revenue 
sufficient  to  support  the  institution — about  $90,000,000. 
All  we  ask  is  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
l)ut  the  capstone  on  this  great  endowment  bj^  the 
linal  gift  of  $10,000,000. 

In  no  city  of  this  Nation,  and  I  believe  of  any  na- 
tion, are  there  living  so  many  men  eminent  in  science 
and  literature  as  in  Washington.  Professor  Tyndall 
says  :  "  In  no  city  can  so  large  an  audience  of  learned 
men  be  secured  at  so  short  a  notice." 

The  universities  of  our  own  country  make  constant 
drafts  uj)on  the  treasures  of  literature  and  science  in 
W^ashington  by  sending  hither  their  professors  and 
students.  JNIajor  Powell  says  that  no  man  can  per- 
fect himself  in  geology  without  coming  to  Washing- 
ton, and  that  his  bureau  contains  the  most  excellent 
geological  library  in  the  world.  lu  fact,  that  one 
(Jeological  Ijibrary  numbers  74,000  volumes. 

Professor  Balfour,  of  Oxford  University,  says  there 
is  no  city  in  the  world  where  scientific  studies  can  be 
pursued  to  so  great  advantage  as  in  Washington. 

In  our  first  daj's  there  came  word  from  twenty-one 
Methodist  students  in  Berlin,  saying  in  substance  that 
they  would  not  have  gone  abroad  had  there  been  a 
National  Protestant  University  in  Washington.  I 
need  not  speak  of  the  sympathy  of  great  public  men 
with  this  movement.  Senators,  Members  of  the  House," 
and  others  eminent  in  public  services,  in  literature, 
and  in  science,  have  spoken  most  helpful  words. 
President  Hatrison,  at  the  beginning,  wrote  a  letter 
of  warmest  sympathy  with  our  movement,  and  urged 
its  early  inauguration  and  completion.  He  would 
have  attended  oui'  first  meeting,  but  was  al)sent  from 
the  city. 

Our  object  is  to  appeal  to  the  wide  world  for  funds, 
but  not  to  hasten.  The  University  cannot  be  built  in  a 
day.  Our  plan  is  to  i-aise  a  fund  of  $5,000,000  besides 
the  buildings  before  we  begin  opei'ations,  but  not  to 
regard  our  equipment  complete  until  we  shall  have 
raised  $10,000,000. 

Further,  we  do  not  propose  to  have  a  college  de- 
partment at  all.  As  the  college  corresponds  with  the 
(rerman  gymnasium,  and  the  gymnasium  is  thepi'oper 
preparatory  school  for  the  university,  so  do  we  want 
in  Washington  this  Universitj'  to  begin  where  the 
college  leaves  off.  We  propose  to  confine  the  cur- 
riculum to  strictly  post-graduate  and  professional 
work.  The  University  doors  will  swing  wide  open  to 
all  persons  of  approved  moral  character  who  come 
with  academic  and  scientific  degrees.  As  God,  by  His 
speciial  Providence,  has  led  us  at  every  step,  so  will 
Ho  lead  us  in  all  future  years,  until  students  from 
many  lands  shall  enter  its  halls  in  quest  of  light  from 
Him  who  is  the  Light  of  the  World. 


PROPOSED    OUTLINES   OF    BUILDINGS   AND    DE- 
PARTMENTS. 

HALLS. 

1.  Administration  Hall  with  Library  and  Chapel 
forming  one  group. 

2.  Halls  suited  for  the  use  of  the  sevei-al  depart- 
ments of  the  University. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

I.  Science. 

1.  Mathematics. 

2.  Physics. 

.■>.  Chemistry. 
4.  Biology. 

II.  Philosophy. 

1.  Metaphysics  and  History  of  Philosophy. 

2.  Psychology  and  Logic. 

;>.  Political  Economy  and  Sociology. 
4.  Constitutional  I^aw  and  I'olitical  Science. 
III.   Langiiwjct!  and  Literature. 

1.  Oriental  and  Semitic. 

2.  Greek. 
.">.  Latin. 

4.  Romance. 

5.  Germanic. 

6.  English. 

IV.   History. 

1.  Amei-ican. 

2.  European  (West  and  North). 

3.  Mediterranean. 

4.  Oriental. 

V.  School  of  Law. 
VI.  School  of  Medicine. 


Besides  Professorships,  Lectureships,  Scholarships 
and  Studentships  in  all  the  above  named  departments 
it  is  proposed  to  make  special  provision  for  the  fol- 
lov/ing  subjects : 

1.  Christian  Arclux'ology  and  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity. 

2.  The  Science  of  Government. 

THE    ASBURY    MEMORIAL    HALL. 

Several  of  our  ministers  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the 
country  almost  simultaneously  <  onceived  the  idea 
that  at  least  1,000  of  their  brethren  would  esteem  it  a 
privilege  to  give  $100  each  to  build  a  Hall  of  The 
American  University.  They  believe  that  a  sponta- 
neous gift  of  $100,000  from  our  preachers  would 
give  a  new  impulse  to  the  liberality  of  our  laymen, 
furnish  a  fresh  proof  of  the  deep  interest  of  our  minis- 
ters in  such  higher  education  as  The  American  Uni- 
versity is  intended  to  provide,  and  be  an  expression 
of  their  conviction  that  the  further  development  of 
Christian  education  in  America  demands  the  creation 
of  a  great  Protestant  University,  in  which  post-gradu- 
ate and  ])rofessional  studies  of  the  highest  grade  may 
be  pursued,  under  instructors  both  learned  and  evau- 
gelical. 
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The  uame  of  thelmildiii};-  will  lie  'i'lic  Asl)ury  Memo- 
rial Hall,  to  commeiiiorate  iu  lilting  aiul  |)cnnanent 
form  the  service  and  labors  of  our  pioneer  bishop  and 
the  founder  of 'American  Methodism — Francis  Asl)ury. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  Hall  bo  after  the  genera!  phui 
of  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  wliere  John  Wesley 
was  a  student.  The  trustees  of  The  .Viuerican  Univer- 
sity, consenting  to  this  proposal,  pledge  themselves  to 
provide  a  tablet  to  be  built  into  the  wall  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  Asbury  JMemorial  Hall,  to  be  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  the  one  thousand  donors. 

Any  preacher  who  desires  to  join  in  this  movement 
is  invited  to  send  his  name  and  amount  of  subscription, 
paj^nble  at  convenience  within  three  years,  together 
with  any  correspondence,  to  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst, 
4  Iowa  Circle,  Washington,  D.  C.  Any  church  or 
congregation  wishing  to  give  this  amount  ($100)  in 
behalf  of  the  pastor  can  thus  add  his  uame  to  the  list 
as  one  of  the  one  thousand.  All  money  shtmld  be 
sent  to  Hon.  Matthew  G.  Emery,  Treasurer  of  The 
American  University  and  President  of  Second  Na- 
tional Bank,  AVashingtcm,  D.  C. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

Rev.  R.  W.  Copelaud,  Victor,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Abel  Stevens,  LL.  D.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Rev.  Daniel  Wise,  D.  I).,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Rev.  H.  C.  Weakley,  I).  D.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Bishop  Thomas  Bowman,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rev.  Lucien  Clark,  D.  J).,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Leonard,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Payne,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Hamilton,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  "NA^esley  Webster,  South  Charleston,  O. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Haverfield,  Jerusalem,  (>. 

Rev.  J.  Wesley  Hill,  Helena,  IVEont. 

Rev.  D.  Lee  Aultman,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Baldwin,  A.  M.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rev.  T.  H.  Hagerty,  D.  D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rev.  G.  Asbury  Reeder,  Sr.,  Olmsted  Falls,  O. 

Rev.  M.  L.  Smyser,  Curwensville,  Pa. 

Rev.  Thomas  H.  Pearne,  D.  D.,  Xenia,  O. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Hawk,  A.  M.,  Wellston,  O. 

Rev.  Earl  Cranston,  D.  T>.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Rev.  D.  H.  Moore,  D.  D.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Rev.  M.  Kaufmann,  D.  D.,  Springfield,  O. 

Rev.  D.  C.  Vance,  Xenia,  O. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Buoy,  D.  I).,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Mcintosh,  Oakland,  111. 

Rev.  W.  P.  Arbuckle,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Rev.  A.  M.  Courtenay,  D.  D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Stitt,  D.  D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Rev.  H.  A.  Cleveland,  D.  D.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Rev.  Wm.  Burt,  D.  D.,  Rome,  Italy. 

Rev.  Zenas  Hurd,  A.  M.,  Lima,  N.  Y. — (By  a  friend.) 


Cottttibutions. 


THE    WOMAN'S    COLLEGE    OF    BALTIMORE    CITY. 

BY  KEV.   J.    W.   CORNELIUS. 

The  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore  is  one  of  the  educa- 
tional marvels  of  the  age.  Though  only  in  the  tifth  year  of 
its  scholastic  work,  it  already  ranks  among  the  chiefest  of 
those  institutions  which  provide,  either  co-ordinately  or  ex- 
clusively for  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of 
the  gentler  se.x.  Determined  upon  in  1884,  incorporated  in 
1885,  its  first  building  completed  in  1887  and  its  first  classes 
enrolled  in  1888,  its  most  sanguine  friends  voted  it  a  de- 
cided success  when  forty  students  matriculilted.  Now 
there  are  350  students  and  as  many  more  have  been  refused 
for  want  of  accommodations.  A  Faculty  of  thirty-six  ex- 
pert sijecialists  has  been  secured,  a  group  of  five  magnifi- 
cent collegiate  edifices,  with  three  more  under  contract, 
have  been  erected,  and  six  acres  of  land  for  its  present 
needs  and  future  growth  have  been  purchased  in  one  of  the 
best  and  newest  residence  portions  of  the  Monumental 
City.  The  properties  and  endowments  already  accumu- 
lated have  an  estimation  of  a  million  dollars  with  an  im- 
mediate prospect  of  large  additional  donations.  A  few  no- 
ble spirits  have  from  the  beginning  been  in  local  touch 
with  the  enterprise,  stimulating  it  with  their  patronage,  in- 
fluence and  gifts;  but  the  reputation  of  The  Woman's  Col- 
lege seems  to  have  taken  the  wings  of  the  morning  and 
traveled  to  the  ends  of  the  continent.  There  are  young 
lady  students  within  its  walls  from  Maine  and  California, 
from  Michigan  and  Texas,  and  from  many  of  the  interven- 
ing States  and  Territories;  while  applications  from  those 
who  are  preparing  to  enter  are  pouring  in  from  all  direc- 
tions. The  superb  structures,  the  high  curricula,  the  re- 
fined social  and  moral  environment,  the  complete  organiza- 
tion and  equipment  have  attracted  wide  observation  and 
have  prompted  unsolicited  recognition  by  the  chief  official 
body  of  the  great  denomination  which  is  its  special  patron. 
The  Episcopal  Address  to  the  last  General  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  viewed  the  Woman's  Col- 
lege as  a  twin  Institution  with  the  great  American  Univer- 
sity to  be  located  at  the  National  Capital,  commending 
them  both  to  the  admiration  and  support  of  the  great 
Protestant  Christianity  of  the  country. 

The  thought  of  a  Woman's  College  for  Baltimore  origi- 
nated in  the  large  heart  and  brain  of  its  present  efficient 
and  distinguished  president,  Rev.  John  F.  Goucher,  D.  D. 
While  pastor  of  the  First  Church  (the  actual  and  legal  suc- 
cessor of  Lovely  Lane  Chapel,  where  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  was  organized  at  the  Christmas  Conference  of 
1784),  and  gratefully  contemplating  what  special  offering 
he  might  make  to  God  in  the  centennial  year  of  Ameri- 
can Methodism,  it  came  to  Dr.  Goucher  as  an  inspiration 
that  the  higher  education  of  woman  was  one  of  the 
supreme  needs  of  the  time.  He  first  agitated  the  subject 
in  private  circles.  Elect  and  representative  Christian 
women  were  consulted,  who  agreed  that  a  thoroughly 
equipped  school  of  high  grade  for  young  ladies  was  one  of 
the  noblest  objects  upon  which  to  concentrate  Christian 
beneficence.  It  was  then  presented  to  the  Baltimore  An- 
nual Conference,  the  mother  conference  of  the  Church,  at 
its  one-hundredth  session  held  in  Washington  City  March 
5-11,  1884.  That  body,  after  careful  consideration  extend- 
ing through  several  days,  agreed  to  make  the  establishment 
and  endowment  of  a  Woman's  College  the  principal  aim  of 
its   centenary    contributions.      An    elaborate    report    was 
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adopted,  and,  with  a  hearty  practical  consistency,  $15,000 
were  subscribed  immediately  by  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference besides  the  large  absolute  and  conditional  subscrip- 
tions by  Dr.  Goucher.  The  Conference  also  determined 
tliat  a  part  of  the  annual  educational  collections  taken  in 
its  various  charges  should  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  six 
scholarships  awarded  equally  in  its  Ave  presiding  elders' 
districts  after  competitive  examinations,  and  one  at  large. 

The  city  of  Baltimore  furnishes,  providentially,  superior 
advantages  for  this  new  seat  of  learning.  The  authorities 
of  the  Woman's  College  forcibly  state  them  thus  : 

"The  whole  section  of  country  in  which  it  is  situated  is 
noted  for  its  healthfulness  ;  the  mildness  of  the  winters  is 
in  marked  contrast  with  those  of  the  North  and  West,  while 
the  cleanliness  and  excellent  sanitary  condition  of  the  city 
are  proverbial.  The  prevailing  tone  of  cultivated  society 
is  wholesome.  The  churches  represent  the  leading  denom- 
inations and  furnish  opportunities  for  religions  culture  and 
Christian  work.  The  Lord's  Day  is  generally  observed  in 
a  manner  indicative  of  elevated  public  sentiment  and  well 
executed  laws.  The  presence  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital and  Medical  School  brings  here  practitioners  of  gen- 
eral medicine  and  specialists  who  are  in  the  front  of  their 
profession.  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  diffuses  an  at- 
mosphere of  studious  investigation  and  literary  taste  and 
affords,  through  its  lectures,  manj-  valuable  opportunities 
of  hearing  from  eminent  scholars  in  all  departments  of 
learning  the  statement  of  their  own  most  recent  views. 
There  are  large  and  well  selected  libraries — the  Peabody, 
Pratt,  Historical,  Mercantile,  Bar,  Medical  and  Chirurgical — 
which,  witli  the.  University  Library,  contain  in  the  aggre- 
gate nearly  half  a  million  volumes  and  afford  abundant 
facilities  for  general  reading  or  special  investigation.  Tlie 
Art  Gallery  of  the  Peabody  Institute  is  open  all  the  year, 
and  the  celebrated  private  galleries  of  Mr.  William  T. 
Walters  during  a  portion  of  each  winter.  The  Peabody 
Course  of  Lectures  and  Pealjody  Symphony  Concerts  offer 
literary  and  musical  entertainment  and  stimulus.  Addi- 
tional opportunities  are  frequently  afforded  of  hearing 
notable  singers,  musicians  and  lecturers  fi'om  all  parts  of 
the  world.  It  may  be  added  that  the  proximity  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  renders  accessible,  at  a  trifling  expenditure 
of  time  and  money,  libraries,  museums,  galleries  of  art  and 
other  institutions  of  great  educational  importance." 

The  Woman's  College  is  adjacent  to  the  First  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  one  of  the  best  church  properties  in  the 
connection,  the  chapel  of  which  is  available  always  for  de- 
votional and  concert  exercises,  and  the  auditorium  for  any 
occasion  of  general  interest  Goucher  Hall,  immediately 
to  the  north,  is  a  peerless  granite  building  of  Romanesque 
architecture,  adapted  for  purposes  of  administration  and 
instruction  only.  It  contains  forty  rooms,  wth  chemical, 
physical  and  liiological  laboratories  and  apparatus  in  the 
lower  story,  and  botanical,  mineralogical  and  other  collec- 
tions well  displayed  in  the  principal  hall-ways.  The  struc- 
ture, with  the  ground  on  which  it  stands,  valued  at  $1185,000, 
is  the  gift  of  Dr.  Goucher  and  family.  Bennett  Hall,  the 
Gymnasium,  standing  near  the  Goucher  Hall,  is  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Bennett,  one  of  the  princely  men  of  Balti- 
more Methodism,  who  in  its  erection  perpetuates  the  mem- 
ory of  a  sainted  consort.  The  building  itself  is  worth 
$40,000,  without  tlie  ground,  and  contains  a  swimming  pool 
and  walking  track,  besides  many  clioice  modern  appliances 
for  physical  culture.  It  is  pronounced  by  those  who  have 
had  opportunities  for  wide  observation  to  be  the  best  and 
most  thoroughly  furnished  gymnasium  In  the  world  for  the 


exclusive  use  of  women.  The  Girls'  Latin  School,  a  pre- 
paratory department  made  necessary  by  the  great  variety 
of  educational  attainments  of  manj'  who  seek  admission  to 
the  degree  courses,  another  magnificent  building  now  being 
completed  at  a  cost  of  §100,000,  will  also  bear  the  name  of 
the  generous  donor,  Mr.  Alcaeus  Hooper,  of  Baltimore.  It 
contains  the  best  featui'cs  of  such  a  department  that  money, 
architecture  and  experience  have  8Ugge.sted.  The  College 
Homes,  two  of  which  are  completed  and  a  third  under  con- 
tract, contain  every  convenience  for  health,  comfort  and 
utility.  They  are  provided  with  elevators  and  fire  escapes, 
and  have  kitchen,  laundry,  dining-  room  and  service  quar- 
ters in  the  upper  stories,  so  that  no  odors  or  noise  may  an- 
noy the  students.  Buildings  for  art,  music  and  science  are 
in  contemplation  for  the  near  future,  and  will  not  be  inferior 
to  the  best  modern  edifices  for  such  purposes. 

Though  having  a  distinct  local  and  denominational  origin, 
nothing  is  more  foreign  to  tlie  aim,  scope  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Woman's  College  than  a  sectarian  spirit.  The 
Faculty  has  been  constituted  ^vithout  regard  to  denomina- 
tional attachment,  every  Protestant  Church  being  repre- 
sented in  its  personnel.  Women  of  every  faith  are  welcomed 
to  its  scholastic  privileges.  The  instruction  is  distinctly 
Christian,  not  distinctively  denominational.  All  legitimate 
means  are  used  to  develop  a  high  standard  of  Christian 
character  and  personal  religious  life  ;  but  no  effort,  direct 
or  indirect,  is  made  to  Influence  Church  relations. 

The  academic  curriculum  is  equal  to  that  of  any  college 
either  for  men  or  women  in  the  United  States.  The  student 
work  is  divided  into  fourteen  groups  of  subjects,  each 
group  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.  In  each  of  these 
groups  fully  one-half  of  the  required  studies  are  the  same, 
the  other  half  being  dependent  upon  the  special  purposes 
or  aptitudes  of  the  student  herself.  This  gives  option 
in  a  wide  range  of  electives  under  the  most  careful  super- 
vision. 

Besides  these  facilities  for  the  best  culture  of  the  female 
mind,  there  are  unexcelled  provisions  for  physical  and  for 
moral  culture.  The  Woman's  College  was  the  first  in  the 
world  to  make  the  hygiene  aud  physical  training  of  women 
a  regular  department  of  required  scholastic  attainment, 
and  to  place  a  full  professor  in  charge.  All  students  who 
matriculate  are  obliged  to  take  both  the  kind  and  quantity 
of  exercise  prescribed  by  the  professor  in  charge.  The 
head  of  this  department  is  a  lady  physician  who  has  at- 
tained eminence  in  her  profession  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  and  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Mechanical 
Therapeutics.  She  is  assisted  by  two  graduates  of  the  Cen- 
tral Roj'al  Gymnastic  Institute  of  Stockholm.  The  better 
kind  of  Zander  apparatus,  espepially  constructed  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  single  class  of  muscles,  is  liberally  em- 
ployed. Each  student  is  carefully  examined  and  the 
strength  of  each  set  of  muscles  tested.  Where  deviations 
from  the  normal  are  detected,  diagrams  are  drawn  showing 
the  exact  location  and  strength  of  the  muscles.  Measure- 
ments are  taken  eveiy  month,  in  such  cases,  and  the  dia- 
gram of  each  measurement  is  drawn  over  the  preceding 
one  in  different  colored  inks,  so  that  at  a  glance  the  im- 
provement and  present  condition  are  readily  shown.  The 
results  realized  by  these  tests  have  been  almost  startling. 
Of  the  students  admitted  in  September,  1892,  thirteen  had 
curvature  of  the  spine  more  or  less  severe,  but  only  one 
possessed  knowledge  of  the  fact.  Some  of  the  others  had 
considerable  nervous  excitability,  weariness,  lack  of  endur- 
ance and  other  uncomfortable  conditions,  but  the  true 
cause  had  not  been  detected  until  they  were  accurately 
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measured.  In  every  case  improvement  has  been  noticed  ; 
in  some  the  difficulty  has  been  almost  entirely  eradicated. 
Of  the  students  in  September,  1892,  who  had  been  previously 
measured  in  September,  1891,  thirty-six  per  cent  had  in- 
creased their  lung  capacity  twentj-five  per  cent  or  more  ; 
twenty-five  per  cent  had  increased  their  lung  capacity  forty 
per  cent  or  more  ;  and  four  per  cent  had  doubled  their  lung 
capacity.  The  elastic  and  firm  tread  of  the  young  women, 
the  graceful  carriage  and  general  appearance  of  health  and 
buoyancy  so  frequently  noticed  by  visitors  cannot  be  tabu- 
lated in  figures,  but  proves  the  correctness  of  the  principle 
and  success  of  the  method. 

The  highest  culture  includes  the  culture  of  the  highest  of 
our  three-fold  natures.  The  Woman's  College,  tlierefore, 
places  emphasis  on  the  moral  atmosphere  and  environment 
of  its  students  and  provides  for  the  proper  study  ot  The 
Book  of  Books.  In  the  general  course  of  each  year  the  Bible 
is  a  required  studj-  of  all  who  matriculate.  It  is  not  taught 
doetrinallj',  nor  devotionally,  nor  dogmatically,  but  as  a 
classic,  the  purest  and  greatest  English  clas-sic,  to  be  studied 
critically  and  scientifically.  In  the  first  year  the  Old  Tes- 
tament History,  through  the  period  of  the  Captivity,  is 
given  ;  for  Bible  History  has  its  proper  setting  as  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  world's  history.  In  the  second  year 
the  course  includes  Old- Testament  prophecy  and  song  ;  for 
when  these  are  critically  compared  with  the  wisdom  and 
song  of  our  own  or  of  other  ages,  the  immeasurable  supe- 
riority of  the  Biblical  is  manifest.  In  the  third  year, 
New-Testament  history  and  in  the  fourth  year  New- Testa- 
ment teachings  are  studied.  Christian  evidences  and  ethics 
are  also  a  part  of  the  required  work.  Every  member  of  the 
Faculty  recognizes  truth  as  the  supremely  worthy  object  of 
human  quest  and  the  law  of  rational  life.  When  a  student 
perceives  by  critical  investigation  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  that  they  reveal  ultimate  truth,  it  is 
but  a  natural  step  that  she  should  yield  her  life  in  willing 
obedience  to  its  Divine  authority. 

BUILDING    A    UNIVERSITY. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  preparing  to  build  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  a  great  university.  It  is  to  be  called 
The  American  University.  The  intention  is  to  plant  ten 
millions  of  dollars  at  the  Capital  of  the  Nation  for  Protes- 
tant Christian  education.  The  thought  is  timely,  the  need 
great,  and  the  conception  magnificent.  It  must  be  a 
Christian  school  worthy  of  Methodism,  of  America,  and  of 
Protestantism.  To  fall  below  such  an  ideal  would  be 
humiliating,  not  to  say  damaging.  Can  Methodism  build 
such  a  university  at  Washington  ?  The  answer  is  given  in 
the  elaborate  plans  and  far-reaching  designs  for  securing 
the  funds.  It  is  desired  to  interest  the  entire  M.  E.  Church, 
and  as  far  as  possible  other  Methodisms  in  America.  The 
scholarly  and  cultured  Bishop  Hurst  has  been  chosen  Chan- 
cellor, and  he  is  expected  to  lead  in  the  mammoth  enter- 
prise. For  several  months  he  has  been  marshaling  his  forces 
and  arranging  the  lines  of  action.  As  a  means  of  creating 
a  sentiment  favorable  to  the  university,  and  scattering  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  a  monthly  paper  called  The  Uni- 
versity Courier  is  issued.  It  is  packed  full  of  facts 
bearing  upon  university  education,  with  e3pecial  reference 
to  the  future  American  Univer.sity.  Among  the  plans  for 
securing  the  necessary  monej%  it  is  intended  to  find  half 
a  million  people  who  will  give  one  dollar  each  to  build  and 
endow  Lincoln  Hall.  It  is  thought  also  that  there  n-e  half 
a  million  Epworth  Leaguers  who  will  give  §1.0U  each  to  an 
Epworth  Hall,  or  Professorship.     The  ministry  will  be 


called  on  to  furnish  one  thousand  men  who  will  give  $100 
each  to  build  Asbury  Hall.  A  like  number  of  educators  are 
expected  to  give  ^100  each  to  endow  the  School  of  Discovery, 
while  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan  is  to  raise  le  million  of  dollars 
out  of  the  women  of  the  country  to  help  forward  the  enter- 
prise. Ten  thousand  choirs  will  be  called  upon  to  endow 
a  school  of  sacred  music.  By  these  and  other  methods  the 
aim  ^\'ill  be  to  arouse  the  whole  church  to  assist  in  the 
work,  and  by  so  doing  not  only  will  the  dimes  and  dollars 
be  gotten,  but  the  affections  as  well,  which  after  all  are  far 
better.  Of  course  there  are  many  rich  men  who  will  be 
appealed  to  for  large  gifts.  Success  to  the  effort.  We  are 
in  sjmpathy  with  the  movement,  and  shall  rejoice  when  it 
is  opened  for  students.  The  chief  object  had  in  view,  how- 
ever, in  what  we  have  written,  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
methods  of  operation  by  which  a  great  church  seeks  to  estab- 
a  great  educational  institution.  She  does  not  go  about  it 
in  a  hap-hazard  way,  but  of  deliberate  purpose  conceives 
the  idea  and  enters  upon  its  execution.  There  is  far-seeing 
wisdom  in  the  whole  movement,  and  though  it  may  take 
years  to  work  it  out,  there  is  a  determination  expressed  in 
the  methods  of  work  that  will  not  fall  short  of  its  object. 
In  the  proposed  American  University  we  believe  the  man, 
and  the  church,  and  the  occasion  have  met.  The  outcome 
will  be  an  institution  of  learning  that  will  bless  the  unborn 
millions  of  American  Methodism. — /Jp»'ocf/i  Methodist,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas. 

A     FAILURE    IN     EDUCATION. 

BY    PRESIDENT    CHARLES    W.    ELIOT. 

When  one  reviews  the  course  of  instruction  in  schools  and 
colleges  with  the  intention  of  discovering  how  much  of  it 
contributes  directly  to  the  development  of  reasoning  power, 
one  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  very  small  portion  of 
time  expressly  devoted  to  this  all-important  object.  No 
amount  of  menioriter  study  of  languages  or  of  the  natural 
sciences  and  no  attainments  in  arithmetic  will  protect  a 
man  or  woman — except  imperfectly  through  a  certain  indi- 
rect cultivation  of  general  intelligence — from  succumbing 
to  the  first  plausible  delusion  or  sophism  he  or  she  may 
encounter.  No  amount  of  such  studies  will  protect  one 
from  believing  in  astrologj',  theosophy,  or  free  silver,  or 
strikes,  or  boycotts,  or  in  the  persecution  of  Jews  or  of 
Mormons,  or  in  the  violent  exclusion  of  non-union  men 
from  employment.  One  is  fortified  against  the  acceptance 
of  unreasonable  propositions  only  by  skill  in  determining 
facts  through  observation  and  experience,  by  practice  in 
comparing  facts  or  groups  of  facts,  and  by  the  unvarying 
habit  of  questioning  and  verifying  allegations,  and  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  facts  and  inferences  from  facts,  and 
between  a  true  cause  and  an  antecedent  event.  One  must 
have  direct  training  and  practice  in  logical  speech  and 
writing  before  he  can  be  quite  safe  against  specious  rheto- 
ric and  imaginative  oratory.  Many  popular  delusions  are 
founded  on  the  commonest  of  fallacies — this  preceded  that, 
therefore  this  caused  that ;  or,  in  shorter  phrase,  what  pre- 
ceded caused.  For  example  :  I  was  sick  ;  I  took  such  and 
such  a  medicine  and  became  well  ;  therefore,  the  medicine 
cured  me.  During  the  Civil  War  the  Government  issued 
many  millions  of  paper  money,  and  some  men  became  rich; 
therefore,  the  way  to  make  all  men  richer  must  be  to  issue 
ft-om  the  Government  presses  an  indefinite  amount  of  paper 
money.  The  wages  of  American  workingmen  are  higher 
than  those  of  English  in  the  same  trades ;  protection  has 
been  t'lie  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  approximate  free 
trade  the  policy  of  England  ;  therefore,  high  tariffs  cause 
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high  wages.  Bessemer  steel  is  much  cheaper  now  than  it 
was  twenty  years  ago  ;  tliere  has  been  a  tariff  tax  on  Besse- 
mer steel  in  the  United  States  for  the  past  twenty  years  ; 
therefore,  the  tax  cheapened  the  steel.  England,  France 
and  Germany  are  civilized  and  prosperous  nations  ;  they 
have  enormous  jniblic  debts  ;  therefore,  a  public  debt  is  a 
public  blessing.  He  must  carry  Ithuriel's  spear  and  wear 
stout  armor  who  can  always  expose  and  resist  this  fallacy. 
It  is  not  only  the  uneducated  or  the  little  educated  who  are 
vanquished  by  it.  There  are  many  educated  people  who 
have  little  better  protection  against  delusions  and  sophisms 
than  the  uneducated;  for  the  simple  reason  that  their  educa- 
tion, though  prolonged  and  elaborate,  was  still  not  of  a  kind 
to  train  their  judgment  and  reasoning  powers. — Tlii'  Fornm. 

MEMORIAL    WASHINGTON. 

A  most  useful  and  patriotic  work  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  Memorial  Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
aims  to  cultivate  reverence  for  the  memories  of  the  nation's 
greatest  men  either  by  preserving  or  marking  with  suitable 
tablets  houses  and  public  places  in  Washington  with  which 
they  were  identified  in  life.  It  contemplates  the  purchase 
of  the  house  in  which  Lincoln  died  and  its  conversion  into 
a  shrine  of  patriotic  pilgrimage  for  the  millions  that  vener- 
ate his  memory.  It  desires  also  to  place  appropriate  tablets 
on  the  most  notable  of  the  historic  houses  in  the  National 
Capital.  For  the  lienefit  of  the  multitudes  which  will  \dsit 
Washington  this  year  it  purposes  to  issue  a  pamplet  giving 
authentic  information  respecting  all  the  historic  associations 
of  the  city.  It  ought  not  be  difficult  to  enlist  public  sym- 
pathy and  the  support  of  Congress  for  so  noble  a  work. 

When  the  war  opened  Edward  Everett  was  making  his 
final  appeals  for  the  Mount  Vernon  Association,  and  elo- 
quently referring  to  the  memory  of  Washington  as  the 
golden  cord  binding  together  all  true  American  hearts. 
During  the  last  generation  memorial  arches,  columns  and 
statues  have  been  multiplied  on  battle-fields  and  pleasure- 
grounds  in  honor  of  the  heroes  and  victories  of  the  Civil 
War.  This  has  been  a  patriotic  movement,  ennobling  and 
inspiring  in  its  influences  ;  but  the  time  has  now  come  for 
a  reversion  to  the  Mount  Vernon  method  and  for  the  trans- 
formation of  Washington  into  a  city  of  hallowed  memories 
where  all  the  famous  houses  will  bear  record  of  great  names 
and  memorable  services  to  the  nation. 

Washington  was  known  originally  with  cynical  humor  as 
the  city  of  magnificent  distances.  It  is  now  a  National 
metropolis,  continuously  and  well  built,  and  outreaching  at 
every  point  its  earliest  bounds.  But  there  are  dreamy 
reaches  of  historic  distance  in  its  past  which  need  to  be 
illuminated.  It  has  been  the  home  for  generations  of  great 
Americans,  who  have  founded  and  preserved  National  in- 
stitutions and  directed  the  progjjpss  of  a  Republic  that  with 
the  consent  of  Christendom  is  accounted  the  hope  of  the 
world.  Nothing  should  be  left  undone  to  preserve  the 
reminiscences  of  their  greatness,  and  by  memorials  on  every 
side  to  educate  and  develop  the  historic  spirit  of  coming 
generations. — JV^.  Y.  Tribune. 


THE   GENESIS  OF  THE   AMERICAN    UNIVERSITY. 

ADDRESS  OF  BISHOP  JOHN  P.   NEWMAN,  AT  OMAHA,  MAY  8, 

1892. 
Great  thoughts  never  die.  The  American  University 
had  its  genesis  in  George  Washington.  His  great  compa- 
triot, Hamilton,  scholar,  statesman  and  orator,  young  and 
brilliant,  drafted  a  comprehensive  plan  of  national  educa- 
tion, with  its  controlling  institution  in  the  city  of  Washing- 


ton ;  at  once  thesourceof  authority  and  the  power  of  direc- 
tion for  all  institutions  of  learning,  from  the  primary  de- 
partment to  a  well  equipped  university  for  original  investi- 
gation and  for  professional  study.  Both  Washington  and 
Hamilton  conceived  the  idea  that  the  highest  intelligence 
is  indispensable  to  the  welfare  and  perpetuity  of  the  Repub- 
lic ;  and  believing  in  this  they  sought  to  lay  plans  for  the 
consummation  of  such  a  desirable  end,  an  end  to  be  sancti- 
fied by  virtue  born  of  Christianity.  But  the  proposition  ex- 
cited contention.  The  cry  of  centralization  vexed  the  very 
skies  of  the  Republic,  and  the  jealousy  incident  to  the  rule 
of  State  rights  compelled  Washington  and  Hamilton  to  de- 
lay the  consummation  of  their  wise  and  beneficent  purpose. 
Yet,  strong  in  his  convictions  and  steadfast  in  his  noble 
jjurpose,  Hamilton,  in  1787,  induced  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  to  adopt  his  comprehensive  system  of 
education  under  the  style  and  title  of  a  "  LTniversity." 
A  hundred  years  passed,  and  in  1889  the  State  of  New  York 
revived  the  University  founded  by  Hamilton,  declared  its 
scope  and  intention  and  enlarged  the  powers  of  the  Board 
of  Regents,  so  that  these  Regents  to-day  have  the  power 
to  amend  or  repeal  the  charter  of  any  incorporated  school, 
whether  academy,  college  or  university.  How  magnificent 
the  line  of  chancellors  of  that  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York— Clinton  and  Hamilton,  Jay  and  Livingston. 
These  constitute  a  galaxy  of  glory.  We,  to-day,  my 
brethren,  have  occasion  to  lament  that  the  plans  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Republic  were  not  properly  carried  forward, 
and  incorporated  into  the  organic  law  of  the  nation.  For 
the  inevitable  results  have  followed.  Congress  has  no  con- 
trol over  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  Republic. 
That  is  relegated  to  the  States  and  Territories,  so  that  to- 
day the  legislature  of  a  State  or  Territory  can  fix  the  school 
year  at  five  days  or  five  months  ;  can  appropriate  a  thou- 
sand dollars  or  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  as  partisan  bias 
may  dictate.  In  view  of  this  strange  fact,  it  is  certainly  a 
reflection  on  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  but  a  glory  to 
Washington  and  Hamilton  and  other  noble  patriots. 

In  \'iew  of  these  sad  effects,  there  are  three  things  we 
should  demand  :  First,  a  national  system  of  education  un- 
der the  General  Government,  with  its  head  a  cabinet  officer  ; 
second,  a  system  of  compulsory  education  in  every  State 
and  Territory  ;  and,  third,  no  appropriation  by  the  nation 
or  by  any  State  or  municipality  for  any  sectarian  institu- 
tion in  any  part  of  the  land. 

As  I  said,  great  thoughts  never  die.  So  it  is  true  in  re- 
gard to  this.  A  hundred  years  have  passed,  but  during 
that  century  the  thought  of  an  American  University  has 
been  conspicuous  in  the  teachings  of  the  great  jurists  and 
statesmen  of  the  past,  and  has  been  the  dominant  thought 
of  those  master  minds — Jay  and  Kent  and  Marshall  ;  and, 
in  our  own  days,  of  the  scholarly  Sumner,  and  that  great 
j  iirist  of  Vermont,  Edmunds.  This  thought  did  not  die  with 
them,  for  it  is  said  that  an  Englishman  walking  through 
the  streets  of  our  capital,  some  forty  years  ago,  thought  of  the 
same  great  idea,  and  you  will  not  be  surprised  if  I  tell  you 
that  that  Englishman  is  William  Arthur,  whose  name  is 
great  in  two  hemispheres.  Like  a  vision  of  beauty  this 
thought  rose  up  before  the  imagination  of  our  own  Simpson, 
was  expressed  by  that  greatest  of  ecclesiastical  statesmen, 
Ames ;  but  these  died  without  the  sight,  but  did  not  die 
without  faith.  They  saw  the  promise  from  afar,  but  God 
ordained  that  others  should  consummate  the  glorious  work 
and  that  "they  without  us  should  not  be  made  perfect." 
So  our  illustrious  chancellor,  who  is  here  to-day,  is  in  the 
best  of  company.    It  is  not  a  vagary  ;  it  is  not  a  wild  no- 
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tion,  or  a  momentary  fancy  even,  of  a  scholarly  man  ;  but 
around  him  are  the  shades  of  these  great  statesmen  and 
scholars,  and  he  is  simply  thinking  their  thoughts  and  aim- 
ing to  consummate  their  glorious  plan. 

Providence  ordains  the  times  and  seasons  according  to  an 
infinite  wisdom  and  rai.ses  up  men  to  accomplish  the  exalted 
purposes  of  Jehovah.  Educated  carefully  at  home  and 
abroad,  gifted  with  an  imagination  that  frescoes  the  future 
with  the  actualities  of  the  present,  endowed  with  the  rare 
power  of  organization  to  prepare  great  plans  for  the  oncom- 
ing generations,  it  comes  to  us  more  and  more,  that  in  the 
roll  of  the  centuries,  in  the  ordering  of  time,  God  Almighty, 
the  God  of  our  Father;?,  has  selected  Bishop  Hurst  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  The  American  University  for  American 
Methodism. 

When  difficulties  arise,  remember  the  fathers  that  thought 
of  this  ere  you  were  born.  When  doubts  shall  vex  your 
great  soul,  gather  inspiration  from  the  heroic  struggles 
they  made  for  liberty  and  for  intelligence.  Remember  that 
you  are  a  successor,  and  merely  a  successor,  but  you  are  in 
an  apost  jlic  succession,  as  we  understand  it.  Go  forward, 
and  may  God  Almighty  permit  you  to  lay  the  foundations 
broad  and  deep,  and  perhaps  the  boy  is  here  to-day  who 
shall  see  the  capstone  placed  amidst  shouts  of  grace  and 
glory. 

THE     NEED     FOR     UNIVERSITIES     IN     AMERICA. 
BY  PROF.  VON   HOLST— FROM  HIS  ADDRESS  AT  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY  OF   CHICAGO,  JANUARY    1,   1893. 

There  is  in  the  United  States  as  yet  not  a  single  univer- 
sity in  the  sense  attached  to  this  word  by  Europeans.  All 
the  American  institutions  bearing  this  name  are  either 
compounds  of  college  and  university — the  university  as  an 
after-growth  figuring  still  to  some  extent  as  a  kind  of  annex 
or  excrescence  of  the  college,  or  hybrids  of  college  and 
university,  or,  finally,  a  torso  of  a  university.  An  institu- 
tion wholly  detached  from  the  school  work  done  by  colleges 
and  containing  all  the  four  faculties  organically  connected 
to  a  universiUus  literarum  does  not  exist. 

The  day  when  it  could  be  seriously  asserted  that  the 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  have  such  institutions  is 
surely  passed.  A  nation  paying  for  pensions  a  sum  consid- 
erably higher  than  the  cost  of  the  standing  armies  sucking 
out  the  life  blood  of  European  nations  not  able  to  maintain 
universities  !  it  is  too  absurd  to  deserve  refutation.  The 
other  allegation  inherited  from  the  past,  that  there  is  no 
need  of  such  institutions  in  this  "plain  democratic"  coun- 
try, is  deserving  of  a  still  severer  rebuff.  Even  if  the  uni- 
versities are  considered  only  as  schools  for  imparting  cer- 
tain professional  knowledge,  it  is  a  slur  upon  the  American 
people  which  I,  though  not  to  the  manor  born,  shall  never 
allow  to  pass  uncontradicted.  Count  the  American  students 
going  over  to  Em-ope  and  those  flocking  to  your  own  insti- 
tutions, coming  in  this  or  that  respect  nearest  to  the  stand- 
ard of  European  universities,  and  then  tell  me  again  there 
is  no  need,  i.  e.,  no  demand  for  universities  !  I  have  not 
only  visited  but  lived  in  a  number  of  countries,  and  the  re- 
sults of  my  observations  of  their  higher  educated  youth  is 
that  though  by  no  means  as  to  knowledge,  yet  as  to  the 
earnestness,  steadiness  and  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  oi 
knowledge  the  American  students  stand  first.  And  nature 
has  not  been  in  a  stingy  mood  when  weighing  out  their 
allotment  of  brains  !  Give  them  but  the  opportunities  and 
you  will  soon  see  whether  they  need  to  shun  comparison 
with  the  scholars  of  any  other  nation.  They  are  handi- 
capped in  the  i-ace,  handicapped  in  a  way  which  makes  the 


blood  of  a  true  friend  of  this  country  tingle  with  impa- 
tience. 

You  are  a  proud  people.  Aye  !  mount  the  steed  of  your 
pride  and  press  the  spurs  into  its  flanks  till  they  quiver 
with  pain.  Be  done  once  for  all  and  in  every  respect  with 
that  nonsensical  and  humiliating  prating  about  the  "good 
average"  being  all  the  ''plain  democracy"  needs  or  has 
any  use  for.  No,  I  say,  and  again,  no  !  This  nation  of 
sixty-five  millions  dare  not  assign  to  itself  such  an  unworthy 
position.  It  has  achieved  too  much  in  the  past  and  it  must 
achieve  too  much  in  the  future  to  rest  satisfied  with  excel- 
ling as  to  the  average  ;  if  it  does  not  strive  with  intent 
purpose  to  excel  also  in  everything  above  the  average,  sat- 
isfied with  nothing  less  than  the  best  and  the  highest,  it 
will  and  must  fall.  If  democracy,  because  it  rests  upon  the 
principle  of  equality,  ought  to  retain  as  much  as  it  possibly 
can  the  character  of  the  plane,  an  elevated  plane,  but  still 
a  plane— then  the  sooner  the  world  has  done  with  democ- 
racy the  better.  The  preachers  of  this  doctrine  are  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  masses,  whose  interests  they  pretend 
to  champion.  The  most  effectual  way  to  lift  the  masses  to 
a  higher  plane — materially,  intellectually  and  morallj' — is 
to  do  everything  favoring  the  climbing  up  of  an  ever- 
increasing  minority  to  higher  and  higher  intellectual  and 
moral  altitudes.  Therefore  univei-sities  of  the  very  highest 
order  become  every  year  more  desirable,  nay,  necessary 
for  the  preservation  and  the  development  of  the  vital  forces 
of  American  democracy.  Undoubtedly  to  have  them  estab- 
lished is  in  the  interest  of  those  who  would  frequent  them, 
but  it  is  still  infinitely  more  in  the  interests  of  the  American 
people  in  its  entirety. 

THE  WORK   OP  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

This  would  hold  good  even  if  the  universities  were  but, 
as  I  said  before,  schools  for  imparting  certain  professional 
knowledge.  If  the  universities  would  furnish  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  professionals  of  the  order  A  where  they  have 
thus  far  had  to  put  up  with  the  order  B,  and  of  the  order  B 
where  they  had  heretofore  to  be  contented  with  the  order 
C,  I  for  one  do  not  know  of  anything  done  by  the  American 
people  rendering  them  unworthy  of  better  service.  Every 
American  would  consider  it  a  gro.ss  insult  if  he  were  told 
he  ought  not  to  buy  a  coat  of  good  cloth  because  shoddy  is 
amply  good  enough  for  him.  Is  it  not  a  much  worse  insult 
to  say  Americans  ought  not  to  provide  for  obtaining  the 
best  professions  of  every  kind,  for  what  the  institutions  of 
an  inferior  standard  turn  out  will  do  very  well  for  them  ? 
Nor  is  there  any  force  in  the  argument  that  America  has — 
especially  in  some  branches,  as,  for  instance,  the  law — many 
good  professionals,  and  quite  a  number  of  excellent  ones 
who  have  never  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  first-class  uni- 
versity. Might  they  not  have  reached  a  still  higher  round 
of  the  ladder  if  they  had  had  those  advantages?  At  all 
events  it  is  better  to  have  1,000  than  ten  good  ones,  for  out 
of  1,000,  990  can  acquire  only  with  the  help  of  superior  ad- 
vantages what  ten  attain  by  dint  of  genius  or  extraordinary 
appUcation.  Nature's  favorites  stand  much  less  in  need  of 
first-class  universities  than  the  indifferent  manj'  who,  in 
universities  as  in  every  other  walk  of  life,  always  constitute 
the  great  majority. 

The  imparting  of  certain  professional  knowledge  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  the  only  task  of  universities.  In  uni- 
versity teaching,  the  How  is  of  as  much  importance  as  the 
What,  and  in  some  essential  respects  much  more  important 
than  the  How  Much.  A  university  which  merely  turns  out 
efficient  professionals  has  only  done  one-third  of  ita  task. 
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If,  besides,  a  fair  percentage  of  them  has  been  made  fit  to 
become  good,  independent  scholars,  half  of  its  legitimate 
work  has  been  done,  but  not  more.  Only  if  the  whole  in- 
tellectual and  moral  constitution  of  all  has  received  for  life 
the  imprint  of  a  true  university  education  has  it  accom- 
plished what  it  must  consciously  and  with  set  purpose 
sti'ive  for. 

The  university  has  not  only,  in  the  way  of  a  college,  to 
impart  knowledge.  It  must  also  teach  how  additions  to 
the  treasury  of  knowledge  are  made.  The  teacher  of  the 
student  must  indeed  be  poor,  never  intended  for  anything 
but  the  hackney  professional,  if,  in  this  part  of  the  instruc- 
tion, the  spark  of  entliusiasm  which  ought  to  have  been 
struck  from  the  pupil  s  mind  in  imparting  knowledge  is 
not  made  to  kindle  a  flame  whose  light  and  warmth  will 
influence  his  whole  e.  From  week  to  week  the  mind's 
eye  ought  to  be  opened  wider  to  the  inspiring  fact  that 
knowledge  is  something  infinitely  higher  than  a  ware  and 
a  trade — that  it  is  a  good,  to  be  hungered  and  thirsted  after 
for  its  own  sake.  And  that  it  is  but  the  half-way  house. 
The  university  and  the  student  have  not  done  their  whole 
duty  if  the  student  does  not  carrj^  from  the  halls  of  the 
Alma  Mater  the  full  consciousness  into  life,  that  knowledge, 
because  it  is  a  good,  is  also  a  sacred  trust. 

These  higher  aims  are  the  better  attained,  the  closer  the 
methods  of  true  university  teaching  are  adhered  to  ;  not 
drill,  not  training,  but  educating  by  guiding,  guiding  with 
a  constant  view  to  rendering  independent  not  only  in 
technicalities,  but  in  the  first  place  and  above  all  in  think- 
ing. Filter  as  many  barrels  and  tanks  full  of  facts  and 
rules  as  you  like  into  the  student's  memory,  if  you  do  noth- 
ing else  you  will  only  produce  new  samples  of  Carlyle's 
"Professor  Dryasdust"  or  Goethe's  Wagner  in  "  Faust" — 
quite  useful  men  in  their  way,  a  kind  of  scientific  brick- 
carriers  and  mortar-stirrers.  But  the  university's  business 
is  to  send  forth  architects,  not,  indeed,  every  one  fit  to 
build  palaces  and  cathedrals,  but  at  least  a  weather-tight, 
comfortable  and  cheery  house,  with  plenty  of  light,  air  and 
warmth — a  good  home  for  himself  and  an  enviable  resort 
for  friends.  To  guide  the  student  systematically  to  ever 
growing  independence  in  thinking  is  the  only  way  to  make 
him  properly  conscious  that  a  grave  responsibility  attaches 
to  thinking,  i.  e.,  that  correct  thinking  is  not  only  intellect- 
ually but  also  morally  a  duty  toward  one's  self  and  toward 
one's  fellow-men.  If  that  were  better  and  more  generally 
understood  the  records  of  vain  regrets  in  the  lives  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  nations  would  be  reduced  by  more  than  one- 
half.  And  nowhere  is  there  more  need  of  it  than  in  the 
democracy,  where  everybody  is  required  to  do  his  own 
thinking,  not  only  for  his  private  affairs,  but  also  for  the 
common  aifairs  of  all — in  community.  State,  and  nation. 

Independence  in  thinking  and  a  lively  sense  of  individ- 
ual responsibility  are  the  twin  pillars  on  which  the  dome 
of  democratic  liberty  rests.  Fail  to  constantly  strengthen 
them,  while  by  the  natural  course  of  development  the 
weight  of  the  dome  steadily  increases,  and  it  will  come 
down  with  a  terrible  crash,  crushing  everything  beneath 
it.  Experience,  however,  teaches  that  the  surest  if  not  the 
only  way  to  propagate  and  invigorate  independence  in 
thinking  and  a  lively  sense  of  individual  responsibility  is 
to  grant  a  large  measure  of  liberty.  Where  this  truth  is 
not  recognized  in  theory  and  in  fact  with  regard  to  uni- 
versity education,  the  vital  principle  of  the  true  university 
is  chained  down,  like  the  Prometheus  of  ancient  mythology. 
Grant  that  by  allowing  a  large  measure  of  liberty — not  only 
as  to  the  What,  but  also  as  to  How,  When  and  How  Much — 


part  of  the  students  will  lay  in  a  smaller  stock  of  facts,  rules 
and  technical  training  than  they  would  have  done  if  they 
had  studied  under  the  restraints  of  a  system,  resembling  in 
.  eading  features  the  systems  deemed  liest,  closely  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  principally  col- 
leges. That  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  advantages 
which  only  the  freedom  of  true  university  education  can 
secure.  Only  this  can  fan  the  burning  coals  of  that  enthu- 
siasm which  is  absolutely  untainted  by  any  sordid  motives 
into  the  intensest  glow  ;  only  this  can  fully  develop  the  in- 
born forces,  for  it  alone  allows  full  play  in  the  use  of  them  ; 
only  this  provides  sufficiently  for  the  invaluable  lessons 
taught  by  stumbling  and  tripping  ;  only  this  incites  to  the 
development  of  constructive  intellectual  individualities, 
casting  off  the  dead  weight  which  to  every  aspiring  mind 
lies  in  the  consciousness  of  being  moulded  and  pressed 
into  shape  according  to  some  pattern  cast  in  the  notions  of 
other  people  ;  only  ihis  systematically  fosters  the  intellect- 
ual and  moral  courage  required  for  striking  out  into  new 
paths,  for  it  methodically  wars  against  that  frame  of  mind 
to  which  the  jogging  on  in  the  old  ruts  seems  as  good  and 
irreversible  as  a  wise  law  of  nature. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  weightiest  among  all  the  rea- 
ons  requiring  strenuous  exertions  for  the  speedy  establish- 
ment of  a  goodly  number  of  true  universities.  An  ample 
number  of  more  efficient  professionals  than  the  present 
iverage  is  highly  desirable,  but  an  ample  number  of  men 
and  women,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  which  true 
university  education  tends  to  awaken  and  strives  to  develop, 
becomes  every  year  a  more  urgent  necessity.  Not  as  pro- 
fessionals will  their  greatest  services  be  rendered  to  the 
people,  but  as  citizens  and  fellow-men.  The  aims  they 
pursue,  their  manner  of  pursuing  them,  the  whole  view 
they  take  of  life  and  its  problems,  their  way  of  tackling 
every  question,  cannot  but  work  as  a  beneficent  leaven  and 
a  good  seed,  for  which  a  vast  expanse  of  grateful  soil  is 
already  prepared  from  the  palace  of  the  merchant  prince 
down  to  the  block  house  of  the  pioneer.  And  one  of  the 
methods  most  approved  by  experience  is  to  bring  into  full 
play  the  systematically  trained  sober  second  thought  and 
the  systematically  trained  idealism  of  the  nation.  To  be 
the  nurseries  of  trained  sober  second  thought,  and  of  that 
genuine  idealism  which  is  not  the  opposite  but  the  comple- 
ment of  realism — that,  however,  is  the  main  task  of  the  true 
university.  The  universities  must  and  they  will  be  the 
aurseries  of  what  Matthew  Arnold  calls  "the  remnant." 
Therefore  you  must  have  them,  for  altliough  unquestion- 
ably there  is  already  a  "remnant"  in  the  American  people, 
Arnold  very  correctly  says  that  everything  depends  upon 
the  proportion  the  "remnant"  bears  to  what  he  calls  the 
"unsound majority."  It  never  can  be  too  large,  and  in  a 
democratic  republic  of  such  vastness,  and  confronted  by 
sucli  a  number  of  the  most  perplexing  and  portentous 
problems,  it  must  be  enormously  large  to  insure  the  safety 
of  the  commonwealth.  Sooner  or  later  it  will  be  found  to 
be  not  large  enough,  unless  those  who  now  constitute  the 
"remnant "  go  to  work  in  dead  earnest  to  provide  for  edu- 
cating, in  the  shape  of  university  taught  professionals  of 
every  kind,  missionaries,  who,  by  their  whole  way  of  feel- 
ing, thinking  and  acting,  v.ill,  day  in  and  day  out,  infuse 
the  spirit  of  the  "remnant"  into  the  "unsound  majority." 
If  a  chasm  opens  up  between  the  "remnant"  and  the  "un- 
sound majority,"  and  is  allowed  to  widen,  nothing  can  save 
this  country.  The  remnant  must  not  only  greatly  increase 
in  numbers  while  vigorously  struggling  up  to  ever  higher 
planes,  but  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  unremittingly  in- 
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tent  upon  filling  up  the  gaps  and  lifting  the  majority  out  of 
any  unsoundness.  All  these  four  purposes  will  be  effectu- 
ally furthered  by  establishing  true  universities.  It  would 
be  no  easy  task  to  point  out  a  more  patriotic  and  more  truly 
democratic  work.  Every  one  contributing  toward  it,  with 
his  money  or  with  his  work,  may  stand  up  before  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  its  entirety,  remnant  and  majority,  insepara- 
bly bound  together  for  weal  and  for  woe,  for  better  and  for 
worse,  and  say  to  it :  Tua  res  agitiir — it  is  thy  cause  I  am 
contending  for. 

A  STATEMENT  AND  A  PROPHECY  WITH  REASONS. 
Hon.  John  W.  Hoy  t  of  Madison,  Wis.,  has  prepared  a  long 
memorial  to  be  presented  to  Congress  to  establish  a  National 
University,  endowing  it  with  a  $1,000,000  a  year.  Other 
educators  join  in  the  petition.  They  do  not  want  this  Na- 
tional University  to  be  an  ordinary  academical  or  collegiate 
institution.  Their  aim  is  higher.  They  want  an  institu- 
tion advantageously  established  at  the  seat  of  the  National 
Government  toward  which  will  drift  the  brightest  repre- 
sentative students  from  American  colleges,  where  in  post- 
graduate courses,  they  can  enjoy  all  of  the  advantages  possi- 
ble to  human  kind  for  the  development  of  arts  and  sciences, 
for  increasing  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  The  petition- 
ers claim  nothing  new  in  the  plan.  It  is  as  old  as  the  days 
of  Washington.  He  and  others  contemplated  the  same 
thing.  Their  names  and  a  long  line  of  successors  give 
prestige  to  the  project.  It  will  not  carry,  however.  Many 
of  the  people  are  disposed  to  curtail  the  expenses  of  the 
Government.  They  would  look  on  this  appropriation  with 
suspicion.  Then,  too,  more  than  a  third  of  our  people  are 
church  members.  They  and  many  more  discern  possible 
dangers  in  the  management  of  the  higher  schools  by  the 
State.  They  favor  religious  colleges  and  universities. 
They  will  fill  the  latter,  while  the  national  school  would 
fluctuate  in  attendance,  sometimes  filled  and  sometimes 
deserted,  according  to  the  character  of  the  teachers  and 
the  management.  Besides,  the  execution  of  this  plan  has 
already  been  entered  upon.  The  Catholic  University  has 
been  begun  and  the  American  University  is  fast  approaching 
materialization.  The  10,000,000  Catholics  of  the  country 
are  committed  to  the  one  and  many  more  millions  of  Prot- 
estants are  going  to  rally  around  the  latter. — Michigan 
Christian  Advocate. 


PERTINENT  PARAGRAPHS  FROM  "REPRESENT- 
ATIVE WOMEN   OF  METHODISM." 

BY    CH.iRLES   W.    BUOY,  D.  D. 

In  England  Methodism  has  gone  back  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  the  doors  closed  against  the  new  faith  have 
been  opened,  and  its  sons  and  daughters  made  welcome. 
In  America  the  oldest  seats  no  longer  repel,  but  invite  the 
youth  of  our  Church,  and  the  same  intellectual  vigor  of  the 
fathers  is  seen  in  their  children  as  they  bear  away  in  grace- 
ful triumph  a  large  share  of  academic  honors.  But  the 
colleges  of  the  oldest  churches  are  not  only  open  to  the 
children  of  the  j'oungest  Church  of  the  Republic,  but  the 
pioneer  Church  has  laid  plans  for  a  new  work  that  in  the 
future  will  be  the  greatest  blessing  conferred  upon  our  own 
loved  America  ;  an  educational  center  that,  drawing  in 
afliliation  to  it  all  secondarj'  schools  of  the  Church,  will 
find  in  their  federation  a  strength  that  is  now  wanting  and 
an  outlet  that  is  now  closed — The  American  University  at 
Washington. 

As  in  the  first  school  a  woman's  faith  and  love  united  to 
give  Kingswood  to  the  Church,  so  the  first  offering  toward 


the  establishment  of  this,  the  greatest  work  of  Methodism, 
was  the  gift  of  a  woman.  When  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
sites  overlooking  the  Capital  of  the  Nation  was  available, 
and  her  honored  husband  doubted,  Catherine  Hurst,  fall 
of  faith  in  the  great  work,  nuide  the  first  contribution,  and 
what  will  yet  be  a  boon  of  greatest  value  to  Protestantism 
and  the  Republic  became  an  assured  fact.  Herself  a  woman 
of  high  culture  and  an  authoress,  this  deed  of  love  was 
almost  the  last  act  of  her  beautiful  life,  that,  crowned  so 
early,  has  left  sadness  in  so  many  hearts.  Two  great 
schools  have  been  planted  at  Washington,  and  a  woman's 
gift  was  their  beginning.  Both  inaugurated  by  churches 
that  are  similar  in  compact  organization,  zeal  and  energy, 
Rome  and  Methodism,  the  oldest  and  the  youngest  churches, 
plant  their  highest  seat  at  the  center  of  the  Repu  blic.  Rome, 
weakest  of  all  churches  in  higher  foundations,  seeks  by  this 
.  new  movement  to  recover  her  ground  lost  in  the  past.  Meth- 
odism rich  in  secondary  schools  seeks  to  complete  her  .system 
of  training  by  opening  up  the  highest  avenues  to  thought. 
Both  churches  have  planted  at  the  highest  point — the 
political  center  of  the  nation  and  the  strategic  point  of  the 
New  World.  Here  Romanism  and  Methodism  are  striving 
for  the  mastery  of  the  higher  thought  of  the  great  Republic. 
Representative  of  opposite  thought  and  idea,  in  friendly 
rivalry  they  contend.  How  different  the  aspirations  of 
these  two  g^reat  schools  !  Rome  holds  Church  above  the 
State,  but  Methodism  entirely  separates  them.  One  teaches, 
in  the  words  of  Pius  IX,  that  "  force  is  inherent  in  the 
Church  ;"  the  other,  "My  Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world," 
and  no  earthly  power  is  enforced.  One,  founded  on  the 
birthday  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  holds  his  precepts  as  au- 
thority, teaching  that  "dissent  and  heresy  must  be  put 
down  by  the  sword."  The  other,  in  the  name  of  its  leader, 
Wesley,  has  never  used  the  sword,  and  dare  not  by  its 
creed.  Rome  builds  alone,  not  consenting  with  any  who 
bear  a  different  Christian  name  ;  but  .Methodism,  in  fellow- 
ship with  the  highest  unity  of  truth,  unites  in  her  rule  the 
Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  and  Baptist,  fulfilling  in  her 
highest  works  the  words  of  Wesley:  "I  desire  a  league 
offensive  and  defensive  with  every  soldier  of  Christ."  In 
the  former  an  Italian  prince  and  prelate  gives  the  law,  and 
its  professoriate  is  filled  with  men  of  foreign  birth  and  idea; 
in  the  latter,  the  President  of  the  nation,  its  highest  judiciary 
and  legislative  share  in  its  government.  One  is  a  purely 
clerical  foundation,  and  dominated  by  priestly  influence  ; 
in  the  other  lay  and  clerical  agency  unite  in  equal  privilege. 
In  the  one  only  man  shares  the  right  of  rule,  in  the  other 
woman  is  represented  in  the  board  of  trustees.  Rome  looks 
backward,  the  traditions  of  the  past  being  its  highest  au- 
thority. Methodism  looks  forward,  and,  like  Pascal,  ac- 
cepting the  past  as  the  childhood  of  humanity,  it  honors  its 
wisdom,  but  allows  no  control. 

Both  have  begun  a  work  that  Washington  and  his  imme- 
diate successors  desired,  and  the  future  alone  will  deter- 
mine their  influence  upon  the  New  World.  Both  wiU  be  a 
blessing  to  the  Republic,  for  the  deeper  the  search  after  truth 
the  more  secure  the  stability  of  church  and  state.  Con- 
tact with  free  institutions  at  the  highest  center  cannot  fail 
unconsciously  to  influence  Rome.  If  both  are  true  to  the 
truth,  tolerant  and  inviting  deepest  research,  freedom  of 
thought  will  be  honored  of  the  nation  ;  but  if  blinds  are 
put  on  knowledge  and  the  truth  is  fettered,  only  revolt  will 
take  place,  and  the  seats  will  be  vacated  by  students,  as 
those  of  Paris  left  its  university  to  follow  Abelard  to  his 
college  in  the  desert.  Rome  built  the  great  universi- 
ties of  the  past,  the  oldest  seats  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family  ; 
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but,  disloyal  to  the  truth,  in  the  break  of  the  Saxon  from 
her  erring  creed  her  schools  passed  over  to  the  reformers, 
and  to-day  are  most  alien  to  her  creed.  Her  example  is  a 
warning  to  all  men  who  would  put  down  the  truth  in  un- 
righteousness, limit  the  fullest  inquiry  or  shackle  the  mind 
of  man. 


lEOucntioital  Motes. 


There  is  no  half-way  business  in  the  admission  of  women 
at  Edinburgh  University.  Thus  far  the  privilege  is  limited 
to  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  the  experiment  there  will  decide 
as  to  the  others.  Twenty-five  matriculated  at  once,  and 
the  number  has  materially  increased.  The, male  students 
seem  to  accept  the  new  order  gracefully  and  gallantly. 
There  was  some  good-natured  rudeness  at  first ;  but  it  was 
incidental  to  the  unoccupation  of  opening  days.  The  Times 
says  : 

"  Already  the  conviction  is  growing  that  the  presence  of 
women  will  have  an  elevating,  humanizing  influence  on 
the  men,  and  probably  a  few  months  hence  the  association 
of  men  and  women  in  the  same  class-rooms  at  the  univer- 
sity will  not  be  thought  more  incongruous  than  the  pres- 
ence of  men  and  women  in  the  pews  of  a  church,  or  in  the 
seats  of  a  concert-room  or  a  theater.  —  Western  Christian 
Advocate. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  now  issues  regularly  the  fol- 
lowing from  its  press  : 

(1)  American  Journal  of  T'l  it'ic:n  iti?=. 
^2)         "  Chemical  Journal. 

(3)  "  Journal  of  Philology. 

(4)  Studies  from  the  Biological  Laboratory. 

(5)  Studies  in  History  and  Politics. 

(6)  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars. 

(7)  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports. 

(8)  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin. 

(9)  Contributions  to  Assyriology. 

(10)  Annual  Rsport. 

(11)  Annual  Register. 

Syracuse  University  has  a  rare  collection  of  books  in  the 
library  of  the  historian  Von  Ranke,  which  was  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Reid.  It  numbers  18,000  volumes,  3,000  pam- 
phlets, and  1,.500  manuscripts,  and  is  especially  rich  in  Ger- 
man and  Italian  History  and  in  works  relating  to  the 
French  Revolution.  Dr.  Wiedemann  has  completed  a 
magnificent  catalogue  of  the  manuscripts,  giving  a  com- 
plete history  of  each,  on  which  he  spent  about  three  years. 

The  Public  Library  of  Boston  is  the  second  in  size  in  the 
LTnited  States  (the  Congressional  Library  being  the  largest) 
and  contains  560,000  volumes.  It  is  especially  full  in  fine 
arts,  architecture,  useful  arts,  American  history  (especially 
of  the  Civil  War),  English  history,  Frencli,  German,  and 
Italian,  archreology,  Egyptology,  and  all  depaitments  of 
science.  There  are  special  collections  on  early  New  Eng- 
land history  and  theology,  such  as  the  Theodore  Parker 
collection  of  14,116  ;  the  Bowditch  collection  on  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy  of  .5,509  ;  the  Tichnor  Library  of 
5,981  Spanish  and  Portugese  books  ;  the  Barton  Shakes- 
periana,  13,7-10  volumes  ;  the  Hunt  Library  on  the  West 
Indies  and  slavery  therein  ;  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Li- 
brary— works  written  by  or  printed  by  and  relating  to 
Benjamin  Franklin,  with  80  different  portraits  and  engrav- 


ings ;  also  special  collections  on  Methodism,  on  the  Uni- 
tarian controversy  in  Dr.  Channing's  day,  on  military 
history  and  military  science,  eai-ly  American  literature, 
patents,  Congres.sional  documents,  etc. 

The  Lenox  Library,  New  York,  contains  2,200  different 
English  Bibles,  dating  from  the  year  1.535,  with  editions  of 
the  New  Testament  dating  from  1534;  editions  of  separate 
parts  of  the  Bible  dike  the  Psalms)  dating  as  far  back  as 
1508  and  1493.  It  also  contains  1,200  copies  of  Bibles  in  for- 
eign languages,  comprising  a  sel  :ction  of  the  earliest,  rar- 
est and  most  noted  editions,  in  over  100  languages,  includ- 
ing all  the  great  polyglots.  There  are  five  copies  of  Eliot's 
Indian  Bible  and  two  copies  of  the  Indian  New  Testament 
in  the  collection.  The  Robert  L.  Stuart  collection  was 
opened  for  the  first  view  February  21,  1893. 

('ornell  University's  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair  will  form 
a  part  of  the  educational  display  of  the  St.ate  of  New  York. 
The  work  of  the  institution  will  be  represented  by  150  fig- 
ures and  about  fifty  diagrams  illustrating  the  history,  de- 
velopment and  present  condition  of  Cornell.  The  work  of 
preparing  the  collection  is  being  carried  on,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, by  students. 

FROM    THE    FIELD. 

Prom  a  letter  of  General  William  G.  Webb,  San  Bernar- 
dino, Cal.,  we  are  permitted  to  make  the  following  interest- 
ing extracts  : 

"Not  only  Methodists  but  all  good  people  should  give 
liberally  to  the  establishment  and  success  of  The  American 
LTniversity.  If  the  people  of  this  nation  who  count  their 
wealth  by  millions  would  give  some  of  their  millions  to 
this  University,  it  would  be  a  more  enduring  monument  to 
them  than  any  mausoleum.  I  highly  approve  the  name  of 
Lincoln  Hall  ior  the  administration  building.  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  a  great  and  good  man,  and  was  raised  up  by 
God  to  preserve  this  nation  as  one  and  indivisible,  and  to 
give  freedom  to  the  slaves.  As  a  Confederate  I  could  not 
see  it,  and  after  our  defeat  it  took  me  some  time  to  grasp  it ; 
but  it  became  very  plain  to  me  after  a  while.  God  has  a 
great  work  for  this  nation  to  do,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was,  like 
Washington,  one  of  His  instruments  to  prepare  the  people 
for  this  mission  which  the  ITnited  States  is  to  accomijlish 
towards  the  enlightenment,  freedom  and  Christianization 
of  the  world." 

Houston,  Tbx.,  January  27,  1893. 
Dear  Bishop  Huest  :  Find  enclosed  draft  for  $2-5,  the 
amount  realized  from  the  collections  made  in  the  Texas  Con- 
ference for  The  American  University.  I  wish  the  amount 
was  ten  times  as  much  for  this  grand  cause,  and  trust  the 
day  is  not  distant  when  we  shall  consider  even  the  amount 
now  hoped  for  small.     Yours  trulj', 

I.  B.  Scott. 

Grand  Junction,  Col.,  January  16,  1893. 

Dear  Bishop  Hurst  :  Inaccordance  with  your  published 
request,  I  presented  The  American  University  cause  to  my 
congregation  yesterday.  They  contributed  ^22.  This  is  a 
modest  sum,  but  if  the  very  limited  ability  of  a  poor  people, 
heavily  laden  with  a  church  debt,  be  taken  account  of,  I 
feel  sure  that  17  cents  per  member  will  close  the  door  of 
your  heart  against  their  utter  excommunication. 

Yours  in  the  cause  of  Christian  culture, 

J.    L.    V  ALLOW. 


The  university  courier. 
FORM  OF  WILL   FOR    "  THE  AMERICAN   UNIVERSITY,'' 

WASHINGTON,    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA. 


If  Ji  Legacy  or  Bequest : 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  "  The  Amerieaa  Lniversity,-'  a  corporation  in  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia,  the 
sum  of  (insert  amount),  and  the  receipt  of  it.s  Treasurer  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  my  executors  for 
the  same. 

If  a  Devi.se  of  Laud: 

1  give  and  devise  to  •  Tlie  .Vmeriean  University."  a  cor])oration  in  the  District  of  ('oluinl)ia,  the  fol- 
low inghmd  premises  (insert  description),  with  the  appurtenances,  in  fee  simple,  for  the  purposes  of  the  said 
University. 

If  the   Residue  of  au  Estate : 

1  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  all  the  residue  and  remifinder  of  my  estate,  real  and  personal  ( including 
herein  any  and  everj^  legacy.  be([uest  or  devise,  that  may  lapse  or  for  any  reason  fail  to  take  eft'ect),  to  ''  The 
American  University,"  a  corporation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purposes  of  said  Uni\ersity. 

The  will  should  be  attested  by  three  witnesses  who  should  write  against  their  names  their  places  of 
residence,  their  street  and  number.  The  following  form  of  attestation  will  answer  for  every  State  in  the 
Union  :  '•  Signed,  sealed.  publisluMl  and  declared  l)y  the  said  (A.  B.)  as  his  last  will  and  testament,  in  the 
presence  of  us,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  said  (A.  l>.)  and  in  his  presence  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses." 


To  Pastors  aud  Ofticei's  of  Epworth  Leagues  who  desire  to  liohl  ;i  Coluuibus  3Ieuiorial 

Service  iu  18J)3. 

We  are  filling,  and  shall  conlinuo  to  fill,  orders  for  the  CniRrii  Service  and  for  the 
Young  People's  Concert  Exercise,  furnished  for  ."iO  cents  per  hundred  (to  cover  postage), 
for  use  in  presenting  the  catise  and  taking  a  subscription  for  The  American  UniA'crsity. 
Each  Service  is  distinct  from  the  other,  and  can  be  used  in  the  same  church  without  du])li- 
cation  of  exercises.     Samples  sent  free  on  application.     Addre.ss 

The  American  Universitv, 
1425  N.  Y.  Ave.,  M^ashington,  I).  C. 
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EP^W^ORTH    CATECHISM. 


We  are  plicil  with  muny  ciiK'stioQs  -wliiitli  rciiuiir  a  Kivat  dral  ul' 
time  to  answer.  It  is  our  hope  that  this  Catrcliism  will  servo  tliis  i)ur- 
pose.  We  have  arriinged  a  few  of  these  questions  witli  answers.  Study 
tlicm  carefully;  tlien,  if  there  is  any  point  you  do  not  understand,  or 
any  other  information  you  desire,  write  to  us,  and  we  wili  jfiadly  an- 
swer you  to  the  best  of  our  abiiity. 
1st  Question.    AVhendid  you  give  your  instrumentst  lie  name  Epwortli  ? 

AN.SWKR.  Several  years  ago,  wlicn  the  Epworth  Hymnal  was  first 
published.    It  is  secured  to  us  by  copyright  for  thirty  years. 

2d  Question,    How  are  tlie  Epworth  Organs  and  Pianos  constructed  ? 

Answkb.    The  cases  are  made  strong  and  substantial,  of  neat  and 
tasteful  designs.    Tiie  actions  witli  special  reference  to  durability  and 
elasticity  of  touch.      The  pedals  of  the  Epworth  Organs  reriuire  but 
little  power  because  the  Ixdlows  is  so  large. 
3d  Question.    What  can  you  say  for  the  tone  of  tlie  Epworth  ? 

Answer.    The  tone  is  sweet  and  pure.    The  volume  can  be  gradu- 
ated from  taU  power  to  a  mere  whisper  by  proper  use  of  the  stops  and 
pedals. 
4th  Question.    How  many  stops  in  the  Epworth  Organs  ? 

Answer.  All  necessary  to  produce  the  various  shadings  of  tone 
possible  in  a  reed  organ.  We  avoid  unnecessary  complications  of  action 
which  are  of  no  value  but  deceive  tlie  purchaser  and  confuse  the  player. 
See  "  Stops  "  page  16  of  Catalogue, 

5th  Question.    Do  you  sell  the  Epw'orth  through  Agents,  PeiWlers  or 
Dealers? 

Answer.  No.  We  did  so  for  years ;  but  finding  that  the  expense 
and  loss  incident  to  that  plan  added  quite  a  large  amount  to  the  cost, 
which  was  absolutely  of  no  benefit  to  the  purchaser,  we  called  in  our 
travelers  and  peddlers,  and  withdrew  our  agencies,  and  determined  to 
sell  Epworth  Organs  and  Pianos  to  purchaser,  shipping  direct  from 
factory,  thus  saving  the  buyer  from  $:i5  per  organ  to  SIOO  on  a  piano. 

6th  Question,    Has  the  new  plan  proved  successful  ? 

Answer.  It  has  been  very  satisfactory  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to 
our  customers ;  for  we  are  selling  thousands  of  instruments  and  at  a 
great  saving  botli  to  ourselves  and  our  customers. 

7th  Question.    From  what  class  of  people  do  you  receive  your  largest 
patronage  ? 

Answer.  From  church-going  people  comes  the  buiij  of  our  orders, 
because  as  a  class  they  appreciate  the  elevating  power  of  good  music  in 
church  and  home. 

8th  Question.    How  do  you  reach  the  great  army  of  church-going 
people  ? 

Answer.  By  advertising  in  the  various  church  papers  we  malie 
our  plans  known  to  the  people,  and  by  authorizing  ministers  to  accept 
orders  for  Epworth  Organs  and  Pianos.  Hence  we  feel  sure  the  business 
will  be  attended  to  in  a  strictly  honorable  way,  both  for  ourselves  and 
for  our  customers. 
9th  Question.    Are  ministers  willing  to  attend  to  the  business  for  you  ? 

Answer.  Yes.  Ministers  heartily  endorse  our  plans,  as  can  be 
seen  by  reading  extracts  from  their  letters  in  Catalogue.  They  know 
that  our  system  permits  us  to  sell  organs  and  pianos  to  their  people  at 
least  33)^  per  cent,  lower  than  instruments  of  equal  merit  are  sold  by 
agents  and  peddlers,  who,  of  course,  must  have  pay  for  their  time  and 
expense  of  doing  business. 

loth  Question.    How  shall  I  proceed  if  I  desire  to  buy  an  Epworth  Or- 
gan or  Piano,  shipped  direct  from  factory  ? 

Answer.  Se.ect  from  Catalogue  the  style  of  instrument  desired, 
and  send  us  the  price  by  draft,  or  postofBce  order,  stating  the  railroad 
station  to  which  you  desire  the  organ  or  piano  shipped.  Be  sure  to 
designate  the  style  by  the  catalogue  number. 


I Itli  Question.    But  how  do  I  kn(nv  you  will  sliuI  the  instrununt,  and 
tiiat  it  will  prove  to  be  as  your  catalogue  represents  it? 

Answer.  That's  a  perfectl.v  proper  question,  and,  in  answer,  we 
call  your  att^-ntiou  to  the  endorsements  we  present  from  prominent 
ministers,  lawyers,  bankers  and  others,  who  would  not  dare  to  recom- 
mend us  if  there  was  a  probability  of  our  not  fullllling  every  letter  of 
our  agreements,  for  such  a  failure  would  at  once  retlcct  upon  them. 
12th  Question.  Is  there  a  way  by  which  I  e^n  see  and  test  the  "Ep- 
worth "  before  you  receive  tlie  price  for  it? 

Answer.  Yes.  You  can  deposit  the  price  with  any  minister  in  the 
regular  work,  and  request  him  to  order  for  you.  Wiien  organ  or  piano 
arrives  and  is  found  as  we  represent  it,  the  minister  will,  forward  us  the 
price.  Or  you  may  deposit  the  price  with  your  banker,  express  agent 
or  postmaster,  on  same  terms,  sending  his  receipt. 
13tU  Question.    Whatarethe  pricesof  the  Epworth  Organs  and  Piano.s? 

Answer.  You  will  find  the  retail  list  prices  of  tlie  various  styles  on 
the  pages  with  the  descriptions.  These  prices  are  low  considering  the 
quality  of  the  Epworth.  But  if  you  order  an  Epworth  through  your 
minister  he  is  instructed  to  allow  you  a  liberal  discount.  Our  intention 
is  to  furnish  an  Honest  instrument  at  an  Honest  price.  Don't  pa.y  a 
hundred  dollars  for  an  organ  worth  sixty  dollars,  nor  be  deceived  into 
buying  an  organ  at  thirty-five  or  forty  dollars  purporting  to  be  wortli 
a  hundred.  Eitlierone  of  these  extremes  maybe  avoided  by  buying  the 
sweet-voiced,  well-built  Epwortli. 
14th  Question.    What  do  you  furnish  with  Epworth  Organs  and  Pianos? 

Answer,    With  Parlor  and  Cottage  Organs  we  send  a  good  stool 
and  our  new  Epworth  Organ  Teacher;  and  with  Chapel  Organs  a  stool 
only  ;  with  Pianos  a  beautiful  stool,  cover  and  booit. 
15tU  Question.    What  will  the  freight  cost  on  an  Epworth  Organ  ? 

Answer.  That  depends  on  the  point  to  which  the  organ  is  shipped ; 
but  the  average  for  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Dakota  and  W.voming  is  about  $^i ;  Iowa  about  $2.  Pianos 
about  three  times  as  much. 

16th  Question.    When  I  get  ready  to  buy  an  instrument  shall  I  discuss 
the  matter  with  an  agent  ? 

Answer.  Not  unless  you  intend  buying  from  him,  for  he  will  force 
one  into  your  house  in  spite  of  all  you  can  do  to  prevent  it.  If  you  in- 
tend buying  from  us,  the  better  plan  is  to  say  nothing  about  it  to  agents, 
for  they  will  haunt  you  by  day  and  by  night  till  you  are  heartily  tired 
of  the  whole  matter. 

17th  Question.    Do  agents  and  peddlers  try  to  interfere  with  your  busi- 
ness? 

Answer.  Yes.  Some  agents  say  very  hard  things  about  us  and 
our  wiiy  of  doing  business,  because  wiiereverour  Epworth  is  known  the 
profits  1.  .1- 1«  (Mi'is  are  greatly  reduced.  But  what  they  say  against  us 
frequniilN  In  li's  the  sale  of  the  Epworth,  which  is  certainly  the  best  in 
the  niarli't  for  tin-  price. 

18th  Question.    What  warranty  do  you  give  on  the  Epworth  Organs 
and  Pianos? 

Answer.  We  give  about  the  same  that  any  responsible  house  does 
that  expects  to  make  its  warranty  good,  and  the  following 'is  a  copy : 

WARRANTY.— Epworth  Organ  or  Piano,  Style No sold  this 

day  of 189..,  to of. is  warranted  to  have 

Tone  Sweet  and  Pleasant,  easily  modulated  by  use  of  proper  stops  and 
pedals;  Touch  light  and  responsive;  Action  strong  and  durable,  not 
liable  to  get  out  of  order.  If  said  instrument  shall  fail  within  five  years 
to  operate  properly  because  of  defective  worlimanship  or  material,  we 
agree  to  put  it  in  good  working  order  upon  return  to  us,  providing  it  is 
accompanied  li.v  this  warrant.v,  properly  countersigned  by  a  member 
of  our  firm. 
By 


REV.   J.   E.   CORLEY,    Presiding 
Elder  of  Burlington  District, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa: 
"We  are  still  enjoying  our  E])- 

worth  Piano." 


WE  ARE  METHODISTS, 

BUT  DON'T  ASK  ANY  FAVOES  EXCEPT  THOSE 
FOR  WHICH  WE  GIVE  FULL  VALUE. 


REV.  J.  A.  SARGENT,  Presiding 
Elder  of  Connersville  District, 
Connersville,  Indiana: 
"  We  are  more  than  pleased  with 

our  Epworth  Piano.      Wish  your 

company  success." 


^Send  for  our  new  Thirty-two  page  Catalogue  free,  and  if  a  preacher  state  conference ; 
if  not,  give  name  and  address  of  preacher. 
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GEORGE    BANCROFT'S    HISTORIC    LETTER. 


1623  H  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Ajji-il  U,  1890. 
]My  Dear  Bishop  :  I  thank  you  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  sliowing  how 
highly  I  esteem  the  importance  of  the  great  design  upon  which  you  have  entered  of  estab- 
lishing a  university  in  the  Capital  of  our  country,  to  be  thoroughly  complete  in  every 
branch  of  science  and  human  learning.  The  importance  of  the  object  at  wliich  you  aim 
cannot  be  too  forcibly  stated,  and  1  liopc^  that  the  result  may  be  a  university  equal  to  an}'  in 
the  world. 


Yours  most  truly. 


To  Kcv.  P)ishop  John  F.  Hurst. 


GEORfiE  Bancroft. 


thp:  university  courier 


FOR  YOUNG  I^ADIES. 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  BOARD- 
ING AND  DAY  SCHOOL. 
Cor.  of  M  and  11th  Sts.  N.  W.,         Washington,  D.  0. 
MRS.  ELIZABETH  J.  SOMERS,  Principal. 


The  Seminary  endeavors  to  meet  a  demand 
known  to  be  imperative  by  all  acquainted 
with  the  problems  of  the  education  of  girls— 
the  demand  for  a  school  more  systematic, 
thorough,  and  modern  than  the  typical  board- 
•  ing-school,  yet  less  severe  and  arduous  than 
our  women's  colleges.  Up  to  the  Junior  year 
its  course  is  as  full  and  its  discipline  as  thor- 
ough as  that  of  any  college  preparatory  school 
In  the  land.  Beginning  with  the  Junior  year, 
the  course  consists  of  selections  from  the  col- 
lege curriculum,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those 
young  women  who  desire  a  thorough  training 
in  selected  branches,  but  who  desire,  a!so,  to 
avoid  the  strain  of  a  college  course. 

The  school  is  thoroughly  modem  in  spirit 
and  in  method.  Its  faculty  is  composed  of 
earnest,  enthusiastic  teachers— specialists -in 
their  several  departments  — most  of  them 
women  with  college  training. 

Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  following 
subjects :  English  Language,  Literature,  and 
Composition;  Natural  History,  Art,  and  the 
History  of  Art ;  General  History  and  Ameri- 
can Political  History.  The  time  given  to 
these  subjects,  and  the  breadth  and  thorough- 
ness of  the  treatment  accorded  to  them,  do  not 
fall  below  those  given  them  in  our  best  col- 
leges. 

The  buildings  are  new  and  pei-fectly  equl  pped 
for  health  and  comfort.  They  are  heated  by 
steam,  have  perfect  drainage  and  ventilation, 
a  passenger  elevator,  and  bath-rooms  which 
are  ftirnished  and  fitted  with  the  best  appli- 
ances known  to  modern  sanitary  science. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  prin- 
cipal, who  also  refers  to  the  following  patrons : 

Rev.  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  D.  D., 

LL.  D.  Washington,  D.  O. 

Rev.  Bishop  E.  G.   Andrews,  D.  D., 

LL.  O.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Bishop  D.  A.  Goodsell,  D.  D., 

LL.  D.  San  Fancisco,  Cat. 

Rev.    Charles    C.   McCabe,    D.   D., 

LL.  D.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Melville  R.  Puller, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

U.  S.  Senator  H.  M.  Teller, 

Central  City,  Col. 
U.  S.  Senator  J.  T.  Morgan, 

Selma,  Ala. 

Hon.  John  W.  Poster, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Ex-Secretary  of  State. 

Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Commissioner  of  Labor. 
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WA.SIIINGTON,  I).  C. 


CAPITAL,   $1,000,000. 

B.  11.  Wiinwr,  Prrxiitriil :  .Iiio.  Joy  Edsoii,  ^'icc- 
I'l-ciidcul ;  Jno.  A.  .Swopc,  Sil  Vice-ri-csklcnl  ; 
Jno.  R.  Carmody,  Ti-cas.;  W.  B.  Itobison,  Sic';/; 
Andrew  Parkej,  Ass't  fScc'i/. 
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On  Piuss-Book  Accounts:  .Subject  to  check,  2 
per  cent,  per  annum ;  Suras  as  small  as  five 
dollars  received  on  such  accounts,  hut  active 
business  accounts  not  desired.  On  Certificates 
of  Deposit:  On  amounts  deposited  for  ninety 
days  or  more,  but  less  than  six  months,  3  per 
cent,  per  annum;  on  deposits  for  6  months  or 
more,  but  less  than  1  year,  V/^  per  cent,  per  an- 
num ;  and  on  deposits  for  1  j'ear  or  longer,  four 
percent.  .Such  certificates  Issued  for  sums  of 
S2.5  and  upwards.  VSfOtRcc  hours  from  9  a.m. 
to  i-.m  p.  m.  This  Company  Executes  all 
Trusts.    Secure  Safe  Deposit  Boxes  for  Rent. 


].  Baumgarten  &  Jon, 

Rubber  Stamp  Manufacturers 

and. 

SEAL  ENGKAVERS, 

1330  Peiiu^jylvaiiia  Ave., 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

C.  B.  CHURCH,  Pres't.  W.  H.  YERKES,  Supt. 
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OP  BALTIMORE. 
JOHN  F.  GOUCHER,  President. 

A     Kepresenlative    Protesljint   College    ol 
HIGHEST    GllADK. 

FOXTRTEKISr    CCiUKSmS 

I.eading  to  the  degree  of 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

Every  Department  iu  charge  of  Specialists. 

Equipment  Unsurpassed. 

Work  thorough.  Expenses  moderate. 


"Its  high  curriculum,  its  many  specialists, 
and  its  large  resources  enable  it  to  offer  facili- 
ties for  the  highest  education  of  women  equal 
to  the  best  in  the  range  of  our  knowledge."— 
The  E>pwciypal  address  to  the  Gennal  Cmtference 
0/  lS9t. 


PRO&RAMaufl  APPLICATION  BLANKS 

Will  be  sent  upon  request. 


THE  GIRLS'  LATIN  SCHOOL 

OP    BALTIMORE. 

A  Representative  Protestant  School  for 


Independent  |ce  Company,   thorough  college  preparatory  work 


Whoksale  ami  lietaii  Dealers  in 

KENNEBEC  ICE. 

A  constant  supply  guaranteed  throughout 
the  season*  Prices  as  low  as  any  responsible 
company  in  the  District.  Be  sure  and  patron- 
ize the  YELLOW  WAGONS. 

Office  :  910  Peuna.  Avemie. 

DrpfiTa  . '  "th  Street  Wharf. 
uib .  J  gjgg  -^ater  Street. 

WASHINGTOIf,   D.  C. 

Telephone  Call,  591-2. 


AN  EXCELLENT  FACULTY 

AND  CHRISTIAN  HOME. 
UNEXCELLED  SCHOOLROOMS, 

GYMNASIUM,  CHAPEL, 
AND  OFFICES. 
4*-Program  sent  upon  application. 
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Rev.  Samtel  L.  Betler,  Ph.  D.,  a  member  of  the 
New  York  East  Conference  and  the  late  pastor  of 
Sands  Street  Memorial  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was 
elected  Viee-Chancellor  of  The  American  University 
on  March  !),  IS!);?,  and  entered  upon  liis  duties  April 
1st.  

Kkv.  B.  C.  Swartz,  of  Southwest  Kansas  Conference, 
has  given  to  The  American  University  a  precious  relic 
of  early  American  Methodism,  namely,  a  Bible  that 
was  once  the  property  of  Bishop  Asbury.  Tiiis  is  a 
fitting  climax  to  a  generous  ofiering  by  the  ministers 
of  that  C(mference  to  the  Asbury  Fund. 


"  The  American  Flag  ought  to  float  over  every  pub- 
lic sphool  building  in  the  Republic  while  the  schools 
are  in  sessicm,  as  an  object  lesson  in  patriotism  for 
childhood  and  youth,  and  as  a  symbol  to  the  world 
that  we  consider  these  buildings  as  fortresses  of  our 
strength,  from  which  go  forth  the  forces  which  arc  the 
best  protectoi's  of  our  free  institutions." — James  M. 
King,  D.  D.,  General  Secretary  of  the  XittioiKil  Li'iujkc  for 
the  Protection  of  American  InMitutions. 


PREACHERS    LEAD    THE    HOST. 

The  movement  among  our  ministers  to  ciH'uti'  a 
fund  of  not  less  than  §100,000  with  which  to  build 
Asbury  Memorial  Hall  is  assuming  proportions  which 
not  only  guarantee  its  succt'ss,  but  is  an  earnest  of 
the  broader  and  more  universal  movement  amcmg  our 
laity  and  the  Protestant  citizenship  of  tlie  country  for 
the  comidete  endowment  of  The  American  University. 
The  fund  grows  both  by  private  correspondence  and 
by  combined  action  at  Conference  sessions.  Through 
the  visits  of  Bishop  Hurst,  Yice-Chancellor  S.  L. 
Beiler,  and  General  Secretary  George  W.  Gray,  there 
has  been  a  rapid  ingathering  of  subscriptions  during 
the  past  few  weeks.  We  give  herewith  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  subscription  list  as  it  stands  at  present  foi- 

THE  ASBURY  MEMORIAL  HALL. 

$100  each— R.  W.  Copeland,  Victor,  N.  Y.;  Abel  Stevens, 
LL.  D.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Daniel  Wise,  D.  D.,  Englewood, 
N.    J.;    H.   C.    Weakley,   D.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;    Bishop 


Thomas  Bowman,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  A.  B.  Leonard,  D.  D.,  New 
York  City  ;  C.  H.  Payne,  D.  D.,  New  York  City  ;  Wesley 
Webster,  South  Charleston,  Ohio  ;  W.  H.  Haverfield,  Jeru- 
sal.m,  Ohio;  J.  Wesley  Hill,  Helena,  Mont.;  D.  Lee  Ault^ 
man,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ;  T.  H.  Hagerty,  D.  D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
G.  Asbury  Reeder,  Sr.,  Olmsted  Falls,  Ohio ;  M.  L.  Smyser, 
Cm-wensville,  Pa.;  Tliomas  H.  Pearne,  D.  D.,  Xenia,  Ohio  ; 
A.  J.  Hawk,  A.  M.,  Wellston,  Ohio  ;  Earl  Cranston,  D.  D., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  ;  D.  H.  Moore,  D.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ;  M. 
Kaufmann,  D.  D.,  Springfield,  Ohio  ;  D.  C.  Vance,  Xenia, 
Ohio;  C.  W.  Buoy,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  W.  W.  Mcin- 
tosh, Oakland,  111.;  W.  P.  Arbuckle,  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
H.  A.  Cleveland,  D.  D.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;   William  Burt, 

D.  D.,  Rome,  Italy  ;  Zenas  Hurd,  A.  M.,  Lima,  N.  Y.  (by  a 
friend');  H.  B.  Heacock,  D.  D.,  California  Conference ;  S.  L. 
Beiler,  Ph.  D.,  N.  Y.  Bast  Conference;  J.  C.  Jackson,  Co- 
himbus,  Ohio  ;  J.  W.  Bashford,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  Delaware,  O.; 
S.  S.  Benedict,  New  Lisbon,  Wis.;  B.  F.  Taylor,  Napa,  Cal. 
|300— A.B.  Riker,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

BALTIMORE  CONFERENCE. 

Bishop  John  P.  Newman,  Omaha,  Neb.,  §5,000.  flOO  each— 
Lucien  Clark,  C.  W.  Baldwin,  A.  M.  Courtenaj',  J.  B.  Stitt,  J. 
P.  Wright,  D.  H.  Carroll,  L.  B.  Wilson,  L.  T.  Widerman,  E. 

E.  Shipley,  J.  F.  Ockerman,  S.  A.  Wilson,  J.  N.  Davis,  S.  M. 
Hartsock,  J.  St.  C.  Neal,  John  Lanahan,  Richard  Norris  (by 

D.  P.  Miller),  O.  A.  Brown,  R  Harcourt,  J.  McK.Reiley,  F.  J. 
Wagner,  A.  S.  Hank,  G.  G.  Markham  (by  O.  A.  Brown),  G. 
H.  Corey,  Bishop  J.  P.  Newman  (by  Gen.  J.  S.  Berry),  Bishop 
J.  F.  Hur,st  (by  Gen.  J.  S.  Berry),  W.  R.  Stricklen,  M.  F.  B. 
Rice,  H.  R  Naylor,  George  Elliott,  E.  T.  Mowbray  (by  B. 

F.  Bennett),  Thomas  Wood  (J  by  his  church),  Edward 
Hayes,  D.  M.  Browning.  $50  each— A.  E.  Gibson,  D.  D.,  C. 
H.  Richardson,  C.  T.  Weede,  W.  D.  Morgan,  B.  F.  Devries. 
$80-8.  German.     $25  each— C.  T.  House,  G.  W.  Feelemyer, 

E.  O.  Eldridge,  Wm.  S.  Edwards,- D.  D.,  W.  W.  Davis,  Ph. 
D.,  J.  R.  Wheeler,  J.  L.  McLain,  O.  C.  Marriott,  Osborne 
Belt,  W.  A.  Carroll,  W.  L.  McDowell,  G.  V.  Leach,  D.  D., 
Wm.  J.  Thompson,  E.  L.  Watson,  B.  F.  Clarkson,  J.  A.  Price, 
D.  D.,  D.  H.  Carroll,  D.  D.  (by  Theo.  Mottu),  W.  H.  Laney, 
L.  F.  Morgan,  D.  D.  (by  F.  J.  Wagner).  $20  each— W.  G. 
Herbert,  J.  R.  Cadden.  $15— J.  E.  Amos.  $10  each— R.  W. 
H.  Weech,  Daniel  Haskell,  F.  H.  Havenner,  T.  Marshall 
West,  D.  A.  Foard,  S.  S.  Greenwell,  Henry  Mann,  J.  R. 
Sehultz,  C.  O.  Cook,  0.  H.  Mytinger,  Thomas  Wheeler,  H. 
D.  Mitchell,  J.  D.  Still,  J.  T.  Wilhide,  W.  A.  Koontz,  E.  D. 
W.  Hayes,  W.  M.  Osborne,  C.  E.  Guthrie,  A.  H.  Thompson, 
P.  B.  Chadda,  L.  M.  Bennett,  J.  M.  Slarrow,  E.  D.  Huntley, 
D.  D.  (by  a  lady),  J.  W.  Fleming,  F.  E.  KUmon,  T.  J.  Cross, 
Elmer  Dutton,  H.  M.  Thurlow.  $5  each— A  Friend  (by  J.  P. 
Wright),  J.  W.  Cornelius,  C.  J.  Price,  S.  H.  Cummings. 

SOUTH-WEST  KANSAS  CONFERENCE. 

$100  each— Dodge  School  of  Theology  (by  W.  J.  Martin- 
dale),  class  of  Fourth  Year,  March,  1893,  J.  A.  Holmes,  I.  B. 
Pulliam,  C.  N.  Bottorfl',  J.  A  Hyden,  C.  H.  Montgomery, 
J.  A.  Davis,  J.  M.  Sullivan  (by  Don  S.  Colt),  C.  F.  Burdick 
(by  J.  F.  Somerville),  J.  C.  Hall,  Joseph  Earp  (by  J.  E. 
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Earp),  W.  H.  Rose  (by  Alden  Meeker),  W.  E.  Woodward 
(by  S.  Sanderson  and  Geo.  S.  Christopher),  M.  R.  Phillips, 
C.  H.  McMillan,  H.  E.  Swan  (\  by  T.  E.  Hinshawl,  A.  M. 
Gibbons,  M.  M.  Haun.  $85  for  P.  P.  Wesley,  (by  Great 
Bend  Sunday  School,  $15;  Church  Treasury,  Mrs.  Dora 
Stephens  and  Sherrod  Wesley,  |10  each ;  and  Epworth 
League,  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Parker,  Mrs.  Susannah  Wesley,  Mrs. 
Dr.  Connett,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Torrey,  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Nimock, 
J.  B.  Hannum  and  Rev.  E.  R.  Williams,  $5  each).  $25— 
Arthur  E.  Watson,  (by  D.  G.  Watson). 

NORTH-WEST  KANSAS   CONFERENCE. 

|250— E.  S.  Chenoweth.  $100  each— E.  R.  Zimmerman, 
G.  H.  Woodward,  D.  A.  Allen,  B.  T.  Stauber.  $60—1.  S. 
Hall.  $50— C.  A.  Luce.  $40— U.  J.  Mumford.  $30  each— 
C.  V.  Penn,  E.  G.  Alderman,  P.  A.  Smith,  E.  P.  Michener, 
H.  M.  Mayo,  G.  L.  King.  $20  each— A.  N.  See,  J.  W. 
Adams.     $10  each— A.  Schuyler,  Dr.  Payne. 

NORTH  INDIANA  CONFERENCE. 

$100  each— W.  D.  Parr,  G.  N.  Eldridge,  W.  S.  Birch,  E. 
L.  Semans,  G.  S.  V.  Howard,  H.  Bridge,  C.  U.  Wade,  J.  M. 
Driver,  W.  M.  Nelson,  J.  M.  Haines,  O.  V.  L.  Harbour,  E. 
E.  Neal,  J.  S.  Bitler,  H.  M.  Johnson,  E.  W.  Osborn,  J.  W. 
Welch,  P.  S.  Cook,  A.  E.  Sarah,  E.  T.  Gregg,  H.  C.  Smith, 
M.  Mahin.  $25  each— C.  King,  J.  W.  Cain,  T.  Stabler,  Geo. 
W.  Green. 

WILMINGTON  CONFERENCE. 

$100  each— S.  R.  Maxwell,  John  D.  Kemp,  V.  S.  Collins, 
W.  F.  Corkran,  James  Conner,  H.  S.  Thompson,  J.  E. 
Bryan,  G.  W.  Townsend,  R.  Irving  Watkins,  C.  A.  Grise, 
W.  G.  Koons.  $25— Bishop  S.  M.  Merrill  (by  twenty-five 
members  of  the  Conference). 

CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  CONFERENCE. 

$100  each— J.  W.  Rue,  W.  A.  Stephens,  George  Leidy,  T. 
S.  Wilcox,  R.  H.  Gilbert,  T.  J.  Leak,  I.  N.  Moorhead,  S.  D. 
Wilson,  H.  C.  Pardoe,  D.  S.  Monroe,  A.  R.  Miller,  D.  H. 
Shields,  George  Trach,  C.  H.  Barnard,  C.  W.  Burnley, 
J.  B.  Stein,  Job  Truax,  M.  L.  Smyser,  R.  W.  Illingworth. 
$50  each— W.  F.  D.  Noble,  C.  W.  Rishel,  C.  L.  Benscoter. 
$20  each— G.  M.  Larned,   J.  C.  Mumper,   M.  J.   Runyan,  J. 

B.  Graham,  W.  McK.  Reilley,  W.  A.  Carver.  $10  each— A.  C. 
Forscht,  E.  L.  Eslinger,  J.  H.  Mortimer,  M.  C.  Piper,  O.  S. 
Metzler,  R.  H.  Wharton,  A.  L.  Miller,  Owen  Hicks,  V.  T. 
Rue,  I.  J.  Reeser,  R.  W.  Runyan,  J.  H.  Morgart,  Mrs.  Ray 
(Tyrone,  Pa.),  H.  F.  Cares,  J.  F.  Pennington,  J.  F.  Ander- 
son, E.  S.  Latshawe,  T.  S.  Faus,  J.  W.  Buckley,  C.  W. 
Karns.     |5 — T.  L.  Tompkinson. 

NEWARK    CONFERENCE. 

$100  each— H.  A.  Buttz,  L.  R.  Dunn,  C.  S.  Ryman,  J.  B. 
Brady,  D.  R.  Lowrie,  R.  Vanhorne,  H.  C.  Thompson,  A.  H. 
Tuttle,  C.  R.  Barnes,  J.  W.  Marshall,  G.  P.  Eckman,  H. 
Spellmeyer,  A.  Craig,  J.  W.  Young.     $50— M.  L.  Gates. 

NEW  YORK   CONFERENCE. 

$800— C.  W.  Millard.  $470— J.  M.  King.  $400— G.  W. 
Miller.  $350— A.  J.  Palmer.  $300each—M.  D'C.  Crawford, 
Geo.  Clarke,  Bishop  Walden  (by  St.  Paul's  M.  E.  Sunday 
School,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  through  E.  T.  Lovatt).     $220— 

C.  S.  narrower.  $200  each— J.  R.  Day,  P.  M.  Watters, 
Elon  Foster,  A.  K.  Sanford,  C.  H.  McAnney  (by  E.  T. 
Lovatt),  A.  Longacre,  P.  Germond.  $100  each — J.  A.  B. 
Wilson,  J.  S.  Stone,  W.  F.  Anderson,  Geo.  Daniels,  E.  R. 
Smith,  W.  G.  Browning,  W.  C.  Willing,  C.  Wright,  F.  L. 
Wilson,  J.  N.  Ramsey,  A.  Ostrander,  B.  H.  Burch,  A.  C. 
Morehouse  (by  Leonard  Layman),  Professor  A.  H.  Flack, 
B.  Lyon,  S.  Lowther,  W.  Colden,  J.  Y.   Bates,   L.   C.  H. 


Adams,  T.  Lamont,  W.  E.  Clarke,  J.  B.  Cross,  F.  C.  Igle- 
hart,  C.  W.  McPherson,  F.  T.  Angevine,  W.  H.  Micklo, 
Alfred  Coons,  E.  McChesney,  G.  H.  Gregory,  O.  Haviland, 
E.  Lewis,  Cieo.  B.  Clark,  Bishop  C.  D.  Foss,  A.  S.  Hunt, 
J.  J.  Reed,  Robert  Knapp  (by  G.  H.  Gregory),  W.  H.  Peters, 
C.  H.  Travis,  P.  N.  Chase,  E.  L.  Hoflfecker,  F.  Hermance, 
H.  Welch,  A.  T.  Civill,  F.  D.  Abrams,  E.  Tinker,  R.  H. 
Travis.  S.  L  Bowman,  T.  S.  Bond.  $.'50  each— W.  A. 
Mackey,  C.  H.  Reynolds,  C.  B.  Landon,  A.  E.  Barnett,  F. 
J.  Belcher,  R.  F.  Elsden,  Abraham  Davis,  W.  A.  Chadwick, 
J.  H.  Micliell,  Five  Lovatts  (by  E.  H.  Lovatt),  Gipsey 
Smith  (by  E.  H.  Lovatt),  G.  W.  Worrell,  B.  C.  Warren, 
R.  M.  Stratton.  $25  each— R.  H.  Kelly,  2nd,  E.  H.  W. 
Barden,  Eli  Quick,  G.  H.  Smith,  M.  M.  Curtis,  A.  Jameison, 
H.  Cornford.  $20  each— I.  T.  Stafford,  B.  N.  Lewie.  $10 
each— R.  Kikelhan,  H.  C.  Earl,  Thomas  Vealie,  F.  R. 
Bouton,  N.  O.  Lent,  R.  A.  Lowther,  A.  M.  Gay,  R.  M.  Rob- 
erts, A.  E.  Lord,  L  G.  Price,  D.  Phillips,  J.  W.  Gorse,  R.  L. 
Shurter,  Wm.  Ackroyd,  A.  H.  Haynes,  S.  J.  McCutcheon, 
G.  B.  Mead,  J.  P.  Burgar,  E.  Ashton,  A.  E.  Barnett,  T.  B. 
Smith,  C.  H.  McAnney,  C.  P.  Hard  (of  India),  Mrs.  Lovatt 
(for  her  Bible  class  teacher),  Aaron  Coons,  Becky  Peters 
(by  C.  C.  McCabe). 

NEW  YORK  EAST  CONFERENCE. 

$400— G.  O.  Ferguson.  $250—1.  C.  Barnhart.  $200— S.  L. 
Beiler.  $100  each— J.  M.  Buckley,  C.  S.  Wing,  W.  A.  Laj'- 
ton,  G.  P.  Mains,  J.  S.  Breckinridge,  B.  M.  Adams,  E.  S. 
Ferry,  J.  O.  Munson,  A.  D.  Vail,  W.  N.  Taft,  C.  W.  Par- 
sons, J.  O.  Wilson,  A.  C.  Morehouse,  F.  W.  Hannan,  George 
L.  Taylor  (by  a  friend),  W.  H.  Wardell,  Alexander  Graham, 
J.  O.  Peck,  G.  C.  Spencer,  James  Montgomery,  T.  H.  Burch, 
C.  J.  North,  C.  S.  Williams,  I.  H.  Marsland,  R.  F.  Morton, 
C.  H.  Buck,  D.  A.  Jordan,  D.  W.  Couch,  T.  L.  Poulson,  O. 
J.  Cowles,  J.  M.  B.  (by  J.  L.  Price),  W.  P.  Arbuckle,  Bishop 
J.  F.  Hurst,  H.  F.  Kastei)  dieck,  Drew  Alumni  (by  F.  B. 
Upham),  B.  P.  Raymond,  F.  M.  North.  $50  each— A.  S. 
Kavanagh,  F.  B.  Upham,  George  Van  Alstyne,  H.  H. 
Beattys,  B.  F.  Gilman,  Wm.  Ross,  J.  A.  Lightbourn,  A. 
McAllister,  J.  H.  Hand,  G.  A.  Hubbell.  $40— J.  B.  Merwin 
(by  T.  L.  Poulson,  S.  L.  Beiler,  J.  O.  Worth,  L.  T.  Wooster). 
$35— J.  W.  Simpson.  $25  each— H.  C.  Glover,  J.  S.  Haugh, 
W.  M.  Carr,  H.  E.  Wing,  J.  P.  Wagner,  J.  H.  Bell,  E.  L. 
Thorpe,  H.  W.  Byrnes,  F.  B.  Stockdale,  F.  Stiehler,  E.  C. 
TuUar,  T.  D.  Littlewood,  W.  W.  Gillies,  Wm.  Brown. 
$20— J.  F.  Duinkerke.  $15— W.  T.  Gilbert.  $10  each— B. 
T.  Abbott,  A.  S.  Hagarty,  James  Robinson,  E.  L.  Fox,  W. 
T.  Hill. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONFERENCE. 

$100  each— S.  F.  Upham,  George  Skene,  Wallace  McMul- 
len,  E.  A.  Smith,  S.  C.  Carey,  J.  W.  Hamilton,  Class  of '77, 
Boston  University  (by  C.  L.  GoodeU),  W.  N.  Brodbeck, 
W.  T.  Perrin.  $50— W.  H.  Dockham.  $25  each— W.  E. 
Groves,  F.  K.  Stratton. 

TROY  CONFERENCE. 

$100  each— Homer  Eaton,  B.  S.  Burnham,  J.  E.  C.  Sawyer, 
J.  E.  King,  R.  M.  Little,  deceased  (by  J.  E.  King),  Merritt 
Hulburd  (by  J.  E.  King),  S.  M.  Williams,  G.  W.  Brown, 
William  Griffin,  H.  C.  Farrar  (by  Mr.  Gibson),  W.  H.  Meeker. 

WYOMING   CONFERENCE. 

$100  each— A.  F.  Chaffee,  M.  S.  Hard,  J.  Richards  Boyle, 
L.  C.  Murdock,  W.  R.  Turner  (last  of  $100,0001,  J.  W.  Nichol- 
son (next  to  last),  P.  R.  Hawxhurst,  J.  A.  Faulkner,  D.  D. 
King.     50  each — L.  L.  Sprague,  J.  S.  Lewis. 

MAINE   CONFERENCE. 

$100  each — Hosea  Hewitt,   E.  L.  House,   Joseph  Hawks, 
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Kinsman  Atkinson,   G.  D.  Lindsay,   Wm.  Wood  (by  Mr.  F. 
A.  Hatch),  M.  Hughes,  A.  V.  Pottle,  A.  S.  Ladd,  C.  F.  Allen, 

C.  J.  Clark,  deceased  (by  J.  H.  Roberts,  A.  Hamilton,  A.  K. 
Bryant,  and  Pine  Street  Church,  Portland). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CONFERENCE. 

|100  each— J.  M.  Durrell,  Alumni  School  of  Theology,  Boi-- 
ton  Univer.sity  (by  C.  M.  Howard  and  others),  M.  R.  Web- 
ster.   $2.5— William  Warren.    $10— C.  W.  Dockrill. 

NEW    ENHLAND   SOUTHERN    CONFERENCE. 

|50— F.  D.  Blakeslee. 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK  CONFERENCE. 

$100  each— G.  P.  Kenney,  D.  P.  Pierce,  H.  L.  Holmes, 
Gordon  Moore,  Charles  Sheard.    |'25  each— J.  H.  Myers,  B. 

D.  Brown. 

Tlic  looting  (if  till'  subscrii>lioii  is  now  $4."5,i)!)r). 
Additions  can  lie  made  under  the  ai)i)ro]iriate  Con- 
fcrcncf  bead,  ^^ubs(•^iptions  are  payahli'  witliiu  three 
\  ears.  'Die  leaders  of  oui'  Methodism  will  fill  tlio 
i|uuta  and  pass  lieyond  it.  and  prove  themselves  tlio 
wortliy  successors  of  our  lionored  pioneer  Anieriean 
IJishop,  Francis  Asbury. 

THE    AMERICAN     UNIVERSITY. 

BISHOP   JOHN    F.    HURST. 

Methodism  is  at  once  an  evangel  and  an  educator. 
The  American  University  is  the  product  of  a  deep  and 
long- felt  conviction  that  American  Methodism  owes 
to  itself,  to  the  country  and  to  the  race  such  an  insti- 
tution as  will  make  permanently  active  in  tlie  widest 
circles  the  saving  truths  which  have  been  and  still  are 
the  insiiiring  power  in  all  its  evangelizing  of  the  na- 
tions. 

The  ideals  of  Jolin  Wesley,  of  a  devehij)ed  and  a 
constantly  developing  intellectual  force  side  l>y  side 
with  the  growtli  of  the  spiritual  nature  in  man,  have 
always  characterized  the  leaders  of  the  Wesleyan  re- 
form— a  reform  involving  in  the  operation  of  the  Di- 
vine Spirit  upon  man — fir.st;  the  renewing  of  the 
heart ;  second,  the  culture  of  the  mind  ;  and,  third, 
tlie  api)lication  of  the  hand.  Insisting,  as  Methodism 
does  and  will,  upon  the  first  as  the  great  prerequisite 
to  a  true  life,  it  hesitates  not  to  affirm  and  maintain 
tiiat  the  second  and  third  must  accompany  or  closely 
I'lillow  as  seals  and  ])roofs  of  the  genuine  character  of 
tlie  lir.st. 

Ivlucation  llms  forms  a  iirominent  I'eature  in  tlie 
liistdiy  ol'  oiii-  denomination.  Onr  membership  has 
lu-en  a  large  factor  hi  the  estal)lishment  of  the  imblic 
school  system,  which  is  tlie  common  pride  of  our 
American  Protestantism.  In  intermediate  and  colle- 
giate instruction  we  yield  to  no  other  denomination 
in  the  spirit  and  success  with  which  institutions  of 
these  grailes  iia\c  Ikch  brought  forth  and  developed. 
Leading  minds  in  our  common  Methodist  Church 
liavc.  liowcvcr.  felt  a  growing  need  tor  a  half  century 
that  more  ample  jjrovision  should  be  made  for  contin- 
uous   helpfulness    to   oui'    college    graduates   as    they 
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emerge  from  institutions  of  training  to  take  np  the 
special  and  crowning  work  of  their  liv(>s. 

To  secure  tlie  best  and  highest  instruction  in  every 
de[)artment  of  human  learning  under  influences  both 
intellectually  the  strongest  and  spiritually  the  purest, 
The  American  University  has  been  incorporated,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  for  post-gi-aduate  and  pro- 
fessi(mal  courses  of  stud}-  and  for  original  research. 
The  act  of  incorporation  bears  the  date  of  Maj-  2S, 
1S91,  and  on  the  sanu;  day  tlie  title  to  a  beautiful  and 
commanding  site  consisting  of  ninety-two  acres,  at  the"  y 
northwestern  terminus  of  Massachusetts  avenue  ex-  . 
tended,  and  costing  S?1()(),000,  was  transferred  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Univ(>r.sity,  being  the  gift  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Washington.  The  Board  of  Trustees,  consist- 
ing at  first  of  thirty-six  members,  now  increased  to 
forty-flve — three  of  w^hom  are  members  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South — was  constituted  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  administrative  offices  of  Chancel- 
lor, Treasurer,  Secretary  and  Registrar  were  filled. 

The  location  of  The  American  University  at  t]i(> 
American  Capital  is  one  of  the  events  that  gi-ow  out 
of  the  "fitness  of  things."  The  city  of  Washington, 
apart  from  being  the  political  center  of  the  nation,  has 
become  a  vast  store-honse  of  ac(;umulated  scientific! 
and  literarj'  treasures,  vitally  related  to  every  branch 
of  science  and  historical  study.  Access  to  and  use  of 
the  various  collections  of  the  Government  have  been 
by  specific  act  of  Congress,  through  the  direct  eiforts 
of  the  officers  of  the  University,  guaranteed  to  our 
students.  Tlie  richness  of  these  various  collections  is 
but  slightly  indicated  by  the  enumeration  of  the  fol- 
lowing appliances  thus  made  available  for  higher  edu- 
cation, namely:  The  Librai-y  of  Congress  (the  largest 
and  most  varied  in  America),  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, the  National  Museum,  the  Patent  Office,  the 
Department  of  jVgriculturc,  the  Naval  Observatory, 
the  Geological  Survey,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
the  Army  Mcdicial  Museum,  the  Botanic  Gardens,  the 
Fish  Commission,  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Ethnology,  the  Nautical  Almanac  office,  and 
the  Zoological  Park.  To  create  these  and  bring  them 
to  their  present  condition  has  cost,  accoi-ding  to  esti- 
mates furnished  us  by  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  Director 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  about  $33,- 
000,000 ;  and,  ai-cording  to  the  same  authority,  the 
amount  ajipropriated  to  maintain  and  increase  these 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  nearly  $3.300,000 — a 
sum  equivalent  to  the  income  from  a  productive  en- 
dowment of  $82,500,000.  Thus  the  ITnited  States 
Government  furnishes  gratuitously  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  univci-sity  work  a  grand  total  of  $11.5,000,000. 

To  utilizi!  these  immense  and  ever-increasing  mate- 
rials by  bringing  the  alert  minds  from  evei-y  State  in 
the  L'nion  to  a  thorough  and  scientific  study  of  them 
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and  oi'  tlie  departments  of  knowledge  to  which  tliey 
rehite,  under  the  fostering  care  ol'  modern,  progressive, 
evangelical,  American  Protestantism,  is  the  proper 
work  and  purpose  of  The  American  University.  To 
accomplish  this  end  we  need  ten  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  necessary  buildings,  professorsliijis,  lcllo\vshij>s 
and  scholarships. 

Thus  far  in  our  \in<lcrtaUing  we  have  heen  encour- 
aged bj'  the  voices  of  those  in  high  ollicial  position  in 
the  ]SIetliodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  by  repre- 
sentative men  of  all  the  evangelical  denominalions. 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  enterprise  we  invite  the  at- 
tention, the  prayer,  the  sympathy,  llu'  co-operation 
and  the  gifts  of  all  Americans,  and  of  all  abroad  who 
are  interested  in  the  America  to  be. 

As  a  practical  and  powerful  bond  ol'  union  between 
the  two  great  bodies  of  American  Methodism,  we  be- 
lieve there  is  and  can  be  nothing  so  appropriate  or 
efficient  as  this  projected  University.  Here  the  flower 
of  our  youth  from  tlie  South  and  from  the  North,  from 
the  East  and  from  the  West,  may  come  and  mingle  in 
the  common  lofty  aims  of  such  an  institution,  and, 
going  hence  with  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  one 
another  learned  in  the  friendlj'  friction  of  university 
life,  budd  both  in  Church  and  State  on  the  founda- 
tions of  the  first  century  of  the  Republic  a  structure 
more  beautiful  and  enduring  than  the  one  our  eyes 
behold. — Ilichmond  Chridian  Advocate.  •     . 


IDEALS    AND    REALITIES. 

Day  dreams  are  often  inspirations.  Man's  environ- 
ment is  full  of  secrets  which  are  often  whispered  to 
sensitive  minds.  The  mind  tliat  can  clearly  receive 
them,  firmly  hold  them,  and  bring  them  into  the  realm 
of  realities,  is  not  only  the  prophet  of  the  time,  but 
the  leader  of  his  age.  Many  have  hints  or  catch 
glimpses  of  these  secrets  that  would  be  inspirations, 
but  let  them  pass.  It  often  requires  sublime  faith 
and  heroic  courage  to  do  otherwise. 

This  not  only  holds  in  the  realm  of  Christian  in- 
spiration with  Abraham's  dream  of  a  promised  land, 
the  prophet's  vision  of  a  coming  Messiah,  and  a  Paul's 
faith  in  a  universal  kingdom  of  Jesus,  the  Christ,  but 
is  as  assuredly  true  in  other  realms.  Stephenson's 
dream  of  the  application  of  steam,  Newton's  early 
vision  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  Spencer's  grasp  of  the 
great  theorj'  of  evolution,  the  weird  hints  that  led 
Morse  and  the  wizard  of  Menlo  Park  to  their  great 
achievements  with  electricity,  are  vivid  illustrations 
in  the  realm  of  nature. 

In  history  the  dream  of  an  American  Republic  in 
the  brain  of  Samuel  Adams,  and  the  idea  of  a  great 
German  emjjire  in  the  mind  of  Bismarck,  have  been 
prophecies  of  great  realities. 

Such  day  dreams  neglected  or  rejected  by  one  soiil 
pass  to  another,  as  the  Buddhists  think  the  Karma 


docs,  until  it  finds  an  incarnation  in  some  new  life 
and  at  last  through  it  enters  the  realm  of  realities. 
Sonu^  dreams  flit  from  soul  to  soul,  from  geiu'ration 
to  g(^u<'raUon,  before  they  find  their  incarnation, 
bul  at  last  they  gain  lodgment  in  an  active  bi-ain, 
then  jilacc  in  an  open  heart,  then  become  a  conviction 
in  some  soul,  then  a  tire  in  some  man's  bones,  then  an 
assurance  in  his  faith,  then  a  contagion  in  his  life. 
Soon  a  community,  a  church,  a  naticm  is  aroused. 
The  dream  takes  tangible  form.  The  world  a]ii)i'()ves 
and  only  wonders  it  was  delayed  so  long. 

Such  is  the  outline  history  of  The  American  liii- 
vei'sity.  It  is  already  a  contagion  ;  sentiment  is  be- 
(loming  a  conviction  ;  conviction  is  putting  itself  into 
deeds  and  gifts.  The  dream  of  the  years  is  taking  on 
reality.  Not  the  "  Philosopher's  stone  that  turns  all 
to  gold,"  but  the  gold  that  turns  dreams  to  stone  is  be- 
ginning its  magical  work.  It  will  require  both  small 
gifts  from  the  many  and  large  gifts  from  the  few. 
We  believe  the  dream  is  to  be  realized,  because  it  is 
of  God.  It  is  a  divine  inspiration  to  which  the  heart 
of  the  Christian  Church  responds.  B. 


FUNDAMENTAL     DISTINCTIONS    IN    UNIVERSITY     EDU- 
CATION. 

REV.  J.  W.  CORNELIUS. 

The  average  university  begins  in  the  School  of 
Philosophy  or  in  the  Medical  School  or  the  Law 
School.  Divinity  is  ordinarily  an  addendum  not  spe- 
cially urged  but  somewhat  necessary  for  making  up 
the  "Four  Faculties"  which  justify  the  name  of 
university.  Even  Harvard,  with  a  century  and  a 
half  of  endowment  and  prestige  behind  it  has  only  47 
students  in  its  Divinity  School.  But  the  Catholic 
University  of  America  is  thus  far  all  Divinity.  Its 
College  of  Divinity  is  a  full  grown  man  at  its  l)irth. 
The  Chancellor  is  His  Eminence,  James  Cardinal 
Gibbons  ;  its  Rector  is  the  Right  Rev.  John  J.  Keane, 
Titulary  Bishop  of  Ajasso  ;  its  Dean  is  Very  Reverend 
Thomas  Bouquillon,  D.  D. ;  its  Professor  of  Dogmatic 
Theology  is  very  Reverend  Joseph  Sehroeder,  D.  D., 
Private  Chamberlain  of  His  Holiness  Pope  Leo  XIII ; 
and  so,  to  the  end  of  the  list,  every  professor  is  an 
eminent  clergyman.  There  is  not  a  layman  in  the 
Faculty  and  only  one  among  its  Lecturers ;  and 
there  is  not  one  subject  in  its  list  of  specialties  which 
is  not  directly  theological.  In  the  Board  of  Directors, 
inclusive  of  the  Cardinal  and  the  Rector,  there  are 
twelve  archbishops  and  bishops,  one  vicar-general, 
ami  three  laymen.  The  Papal  Delegate,  M.  Satolli, 
has  also  his  official  residence  at  the  University. 

It  is  announced,  how'ever,  that  a  Faculty  of  Phi- 
losophy, Letters  and  Sciences  is  to  open  its  courses  of 
study  in  189-1:.  In  describing  what  its  School  of  Phi- 
losophy is  to  be,  Cardinal  Gibbons  says :  "It  em- 
braces the  thorough  study  of  man's  spiritual,  rational 
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ethical  nature,  with  the  aid  imparted  by  the  wisdom 
oftlie  philosophers  and  schoolmen  of  all  ages,  especi- 
ally- St.  Thomas  Aquinas."  As  Aquinas  was  the  most 
distiiiiiuished  Catholic  theologian  oftlie  Middle  Ages, 
it  is  lair  to  conclude  from  the  above  statement  that 
tlic  Scliool  of  Philosophy  in  the  Oatholic  University 
of  America  is  really  also  a  School  of  Theologj-.  So, 
tlic  classical  and  scientific  studies  will  also  naturally 
be  directly  tributary  to  attainments  in  r)ivinity. 
(Jardinal  Gibbons  felicitously  expresses  tliis  lliouglit 
thus: 

"These  two  great  departments  of  stud}-,  tlie  Fac- 
ulty of  Divinity  and  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy.  Let- 
ters, and  Sciences — the  fonm>r  proceeding  chielly  by 
the  light  of  divine  revelation,  the  latter  chiefly  by 
the  light  of  natural  reason  and  observation — are  not 
to  be  independent  and  separate  one  from  the  other,  as 
if  alien  or  liostile  to  each  other,  but  are  congruous 
and  harmonious  elements  of  one  and  the  same  Uni- 
vin-sitj'  oi-ganism,  having  constant  and  intimate  re- 
lations witli  each  other,  each  free  and  untrammeled 
in  its  own  domain,  yet  both  agreeing  and  blending  as 
sister  emanations  from  the  sMmc  iiilinitc  fountain  of 
all  light  and  beaut}." 

The  Catholic  is  thorouglily  consistent  in  making 
his  private  and  public- school,  his  seminary,  college 
and  university,  the  bulwark  and  propagator  of  his 
"religion."  He  believes  the  Pope  to  be  a  temi)oral 
sovereign  and  rightfully  to  be  at  the  head  of  all 
earthly  governments  :  hence  to  be  truly  religious  is  to 
be  truly  pati-iotic.  Theologic  dogma  must  likewise 
thoroughly  interpeneti-ate  home  and  social  life.  P^rom 
the  cradle  to  the  grave  the  Catholic  must  be  completely 
exclusive  of  all  faiths  but  his  own  ;  he  must  be  satu- 
rated with  his  own  as  the  only  one,  for  all  others  are 
heresy.  The  church  is  ev<'rything  and  ptrnuates 
everything,  F^ducation  ofcour.se  is  mainly  the  educa- 
ti(m  of  religion,  Tiie  Protestant  does  not  believe  that 
"  religion  "  consists  in  hierarchies  and  bishoprics,  in 
orders  of  priesthood  and  sisterhood,  in  traditions  and 
doctrines  and  formularies,  in  ceremonials,  in  venera- 
tions of  saints  and  angels,  in  adoring  the  mass,  in 
keeping  the  calendar  days,  in  spectacular  services,  in 
princely  titles,  in  societies,  parades,  etc.  Hence,  the 
Protestant  does  not  make  that  "religion"  the  su- 
preme thing  in  a  seminary  or  a  university.  His  re- 
ligion is  an  experience  which  sanctifies  the  heart  and 
transforms  the  life ;  aiid  his  intellectuality  mainly 
concerns  the  truth  which  in  Scripture  or  in  literature 
and  science  irradiates  the  conscience  and  breaks  the 
fetters  of  superstiticm  and  darkness  from  the  whole 
nature.  The  Protestant,  therefore,  maintains  schools, 
small  and  great,  for  the  accumulation  of  knowledge 
in  its  general  and  universal  branches  and  for  tlie  dis- 
cipline of  the   mental    faculties,  and  ex])ects   tliat  the 


more  spiritual  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  will  be 
the  .specialty  of  the  pulpit,  the  Sunday-school,  the 
home  and  the  denominational  theological  school. 
But  in  his  zeal  for  the  absolute  separation  of  Church 
and  State  and  his  anxiety  that  man  may  not  be  fet- 
tei-ed  intellectnally  and  morally  by  the  formalities 
and  rites  of  a  human  ecclesiasticism,  the  Protestant 
may  swing  too  much  to  the  other  limit  of  the  pendu- 
lum and  overlook  the  great  value  of  profound  religious 
sentiment.  Scholarship  is  valueless  which  does  not 
elevate  the  earthly  life,  glorify  (iod  and  point  man 
to  a  glorious  immortality, 

PROGRESS    OF    THE    AMERICAN     UNIVERSITY, 

The  American  University  is  enlisting  a  continually  widen- 
ing circle,  and  talking  on  more  and  more  the  aspect  of  a 
spontaneous  movement,  to  which,  no  doubt,  the  official 
sanction  given  by  the  Bishops  and  by  the  last  General  Con- 
ference migiitily  contributes.  While  Methodism  in  its  old- 
est universities  has  already  exhibited  its  sympathy  with  the 
higher  education,  and  made  important  contributions  to  it, 
the  establishment  of  this  institution,  to  be  devoted  entirely 
thereto,  is  an  expression  of  its  purpose  to  move  hand  in 
hand  with  whatever  emancipates,  cultivates,  and  enlarges 
the  intellect. 

It  is  designed  to  be  a  lighthouse  in  the  Capital  of  the 
United  States,  from  which  shall  shine  forth  those  evangel- 
ical principles  which  are  as  vitally  related  to  the  temporal 
as  to  the  eternal  well-being  of  the  race,  since  they  underlie 
all  civil,  political,  and  sociological  relationships. 

The  American  University  has  been  incorporated  with  the 
definite  and  announced  purpose  of  securing  to  ail  who  are 
morally  fit  and  mentally  competent,  the  best  and  highest 
instruction  in  every  department  of  human  learning,  under 
influences  both  intellectually  the  strongest  and  spiritually 
the  purest.  The  citizens  of  Washington  have  given  it  a 
beautiful  and  commanding  site,  costing  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  embracing  ninety-two  acres  at  the  north- 
western terminus  of  Massachusetts  Avenue.  By  the  unani- 
mous action  of  the  General  Conference  on  May  25,  1892,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  allied  .itself  in  a  special  manner 
to  the  University. 

Having  seen  many  statements  in  the  papers  concerning 
gifts  and  other  conditions,  we  have  written  to  Washington 
for  accurate  information,  and  find  that  a  recent  subscription 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  conditioned  on  securing 
a  million  in  189.3.  It  is  made  by  a  citizen  of  Washington. 
Before  the  institution  can  open  one  department,  or  organize 
any  one  of  its  faculties,  five  million  dollars  must  be  secured 
as  endowment.  When  this  was  first  promulgated  we  re- 
garded it  as  a  startling  proposition,  yet  a  gentleman  not 
accustomed  to  extravagant  statements  has  remarked  to  us 
recently  that  it  ought  to  be  in  hand  before  the  General 
Conference  of  1896.  If  all  the  Methodists  in  the  United 
States  co-operate  in  the  spirit  with  which  leading  represen- 
tatives of  the  different  branches  of  our  extended  com- 
munion have  pledged  themselves  to  its  support,  it  can  cer- 
tainly be  done  within  a  few  years,  whether  so  soon  as  that 
or  not. 

The  highest  religious  motives — while  seeking  the  best 
both  in  the  instrument  and  in  the  results  of  knowledge,  the 
best  that  is  in  the  individual,  the  best  which  the  churcli 
in   its  collegiate  capacity  can   offer,   all    pervaded   by   a 
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deep  and  undying  sense  of  the  fundamental  importance 
of  Christianity  as  the  supernatural  revelation  which  dig- 
nifies and  cnnoI)le8  life  by  making  fidelity  to  God  in  the 
age  and  to  the  age  in  which  wc  live  the  conditions  of 
the  divine  favor  as  well  as  of  eternal  salvation  and  per- 
sonal development— find  scope  in  this  sublime  project. 
From  a  patriotic  point  of  view,  not  merely  as  Methodists, 
not  simplj'  as  Protestants,  but  as  Americans,  the  aims  of 
this  institution,  when  duly  contemplated,  furnish  reasons 
for  the  deepest  satisfaction. 

Its  advantges  already  acquired  make,  without  exaggera- 
tion, an  imposing  list  when  the  short  time  is  taken  into  the 
account.  The  first  of  these  would  naturally  be  the  pre- 
eminent adaptation  of  Bishop  Hurst,  by  his  scholarship, 
varied  experiences  as  teacher  and  organizer  of  schools  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  opportunities  for  thorough 
familiarity  with  educational  principles,  to  its  chancellor- 
ship, and  the  fortunate  circumstance  of  his  residence  in 
Washington.  The  site,  which  cost  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  three  years  ago,  is  unquestionably  worth  much 
more  now.  Some  place  it  at  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.  We  always  discount  such  estimates  of  rapid 
increase  in  value,  but  a  conservative  Methodist  citizen 
thinks  it  is  worth  at  least  four  times  what  it  cost.  Other 
advantages  are  the  resolutions  of  the  Bishops  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  General  Conference  ;  the  Board  of  Control  of 
the  Epworth  League  ;  and  the  charter  given  to  it  by  Con- 
gress. The  gifts  made  have  already  been  mentioned,  but 
many  that  have  not  been  tabulated  are  reported.  In  recent 
visits  to  the  Baltimore,  New  York,  New  York  East,  and 
other  conferences,  in  response  to  appeals  by  the  Chancellor, 
more  than  thirty  thousand  dollars  have  been  subscribed  to- 
ward the  one  hundred  tliousand  dollars  given  by  ministers 
for  the  erection  of  Asbury  Hall. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  suggest  methods  of  increasing  public 
interest  in  the  work.  The  Board  of  Trustees,  Chancellor 
Hurst,  the  corresponding  secretary,  the  vice-chancellor 
Dr.  Beiler,  and  others,  have  these  things  well  in  hand  ;  but 
it  is  within  our  province,  to  which  we  are  compelled  by  a 
consideration  of  the  whole  field,  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
Methodism  has  begun  to  build  a  great  university,  called 
The  American  University,  located  in  the  Capital  city  of  the 
United  States,  where  unequaled  advantages,  provided  by 
the  public  in  various  departments,  and  waiting  to  be  util- 
ized, are  given  to  students. 

It  must  be  carried  forward,  lest  they  that  pass  by  in 
future  years  have  occasion  to  say  that  Methodism  began  to 
build,  and  was  not  able  finish. — Chrutian  Advocate. 


"A  GOVERNMENT  Can  be  no  better  tlian  its  people, 
whatever  its  form.  A  country  cannot  I'ise  superior  to 
its  homes,  nor  defeat  the  inevitable  influence  of  its 
schools.  That  wliicli  is  sown  in  the  university  sliall 
surely  be  reaped  in  the  flekl,  shop  and  factory  ;  in  the 
forum,  on  the  rostrum  and  the  hustings.  It  sjjreads 
everywhere  and  touches  everything — the  sacred  vest- 
ments, the  judicial  e^rmine,  the  pulse  of  commerce,  the 
thrift  of  business,  the  course  of  law  and  the  funda- 
mental institutions,  the  public  credit  and  the  national 
honor." — Curatorii  of  Missouri  University. 


jirofessional  work  of  the  real  university,  it  must  not 
llicrcfoi'c  be  concluded  that  the  higher  education  has 
no  sympatliy  with  the  lower.  Those  who  devote 
theins(^lves  to  the  higher  have  passed  tlirough  the 
lowci-  and  are  better  pre|)ared  from  their  last  position 
to  appi'eciate  the  ground  over  which  they  have  as- 
cended. Th(!  university  does  not  ignore  the  needs  of 
(lie  academic  curricula  any  more  than  those  who  can 
read  ignore  the  aljjhabet.  Calculus  must  be  preceded 
liy  ai'itlimetic,  algebra  and  geometry.  The  lower 
liranclies  are  ever  the  foundations,  the  pillars,  the 
walls  ()/■  the  great  educaticmal  edifice.  Storj^  after 
story  may  ascend  on  those  foundations  and  walls;  so 
much  the  greater  the  propriety  and  necessity  that 
tliey  be  thoroughly  trustworthy.  This  is  the  era  of 
higher  culture ;  it  is  also  the  era  for  reform  and  im- 
provement in  the  public  schools,  high  schools  and  col- 
leges. The  superficial  must  be  removed  from  the 
lireliminary  courses  of  scholastic  attainment  that  the 
maturer  attainment  may  be  more  practicable  and  val- 
uable. This  is  no  time  for  depreciating  or  disinte- 
grating our  primary  institutions  or  delivering  them 
over  to  politicians  or  sectarians.  All  the  cultured 
classes  of  the  nation  must  rebel  against  any  return  to 
tlie  priestcraft  or  statecraft  of  the  middle  ages.  Give 
us  no  inferior  rock  for  basal  walls ;  give  us  no  soft 
bricks  nor  soft  metals  for  any  parts  of  the  super- 
structure ;  rather  give  the  best  granite  and  marble 
tliat  Europe  or  America  can  produce,  that  the  ideal 
civilization  may  be  more  permanent  than  the  pyra- 
mids. 


Confribtittons^. 


While  it  is  alisolutely  necessary  to  differentiate 
more  and  more  completely  between  the  regular  under- 
graduate collegiate  work  and  the  post-gi-aduate  and 


THE    STUDY     OF     LANGUAGE      PRE-EMINENT     IN     THE 
PREACHER'S     CURRICULUM. 

The  office  of  the  Christian  minister  is  to  do  all  he  can  to 
fulfill  the  command  of  Christ :  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creatm-e."  His  specific 
duty  as  distinguished  from  the  common  duties  of  all  be- 
lievers is  the  public  and  stated  proclamation  of  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus.  For  success  in  this  work  the  first  and  most 
essential  preparation  is  that  of  the  heart,  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  knowledge  of  God's  love,  the  continual 
indwelling  of  Christ.  "  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaketh"  is  God's  great  rule  of  human  speech. 
It  is  the  heart  power  of  Christ  that  is  drawing  all  men  to 
him ;  and  the  power  of  Christ's  preacher  comes  only 
through  the  close  personal  contact  of  his  own  soul  with  Him 
who  said  "  All  power  is  given  unto  me." 

With  this  spiritual  anointing  for  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  there  will  be  in  the  consecrated  minister  a  full  em-  . 
ployment  of  all  the  varied  powers  of  body  and  mind,  sub- 
ordinated to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  supreme  motor.  Among 
the  mental  exercises  over  which  the  will  has  the  power  of 
control  and  direction,  what  place  should  the  preacher  give 
to  the  study  of  language  ? 

This  question  resolves  itself  into  two  :  First.  What  re- 
lation does  language  sustain  to  other  fields  of  scientific 
thought  and  study  ?  and,  second,  What  relation  does  Ian- 
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guage  sustain  to  the  spiritual  enlightenment  and  develop- 
ment of  men  ? 

And,  first,  what  is  tlie  rehition  of  language  to  other  fields 
of  scientific  thought  and  study  ?  The  steps  of  progress  in 
any  science  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  are  briefly  these  : 
(1 )  Observation  or  experience.  (2)  Generalization.  (3)  De- 
duction. (4)  Verification.  Now,  before  the  mind,  which 
observes  or  experiences,  can  proceed  from  one  object  of 
observation  or  experience  to  another,  this  oijject  or  fact 
must  be  embodied  in  some  outward  symbol  in  order  to  re- 
tain the  fact  in  the  memory  until  another  fact  has  been 
similarly  observed  or  experienced.  The  symbol  thus  em- 
ployed is  language.  And  if  the  mind  cannot  proceed  with- 
out language  in  the  exercise  of  simple  observation  much 
leas  can  it  dispense  with  language  when  it  advances  to  the 
other  more  complicated  steps  in  scientific  processes,  those 
of  generalization,  comparison,  and  deduction  ;  and  least  of 
all  can  the  preacher  ignore  the  primal  and  absolute  neces- 
sity of  careful  and  clear  language  in  the  science  of  touch- 
ing and  molding  men's  souls;  for  his  sphere  of  operation 
is  one  where  inexactness  in  the  statement  of  facts — such  as 
those  of  human  depravity,  redemption,  regeneration,  sanc- 
tification,  and  other  cardinal  parts  of  revelation — must  in- 
evitaljly  lead  to  ruinous  generalizations.  Language,  then, 
must  immediately  follow  every  thought  if  the  thought  is  to 
be  in  any  way  permanent  with  the  thinker,  and  much  more 
if  it  is  to  have  any  effect  on  another  mind.  The  study  of 
language  then  becomes  a  necessity  in  the  first  stage  of  our 
mental  growth.  When  a  mind  has  knowledge  of  two  facts 
and  their  relation,  science  has  begun  in  that  mind.  But  no 
knowledge  of  this  relation  is  possible  until  we  have  first 
named  the  facts  ;  and  as  these  relations  multiplj'  the  neces- 
sity for  language  becomes  greater  and  greater.  Language 
then  is  an  essential  element,  a  prerequisite  to  any  science. 
A  man  may  be  endowed  with  all  the  natural  powers  of  ob- 
servation, comparison  and  generalization  necessary  to 
scientific  progress,  but  if  he  lack  the  linguistic  preparation, 
particularly  in  Greek  and  Latin,  his  scientific  researches 
and  discoveries  will  result  in  a  collection  more  like  a 
curiosity  shop  full  of  odds  and  ends  from  all  parts  of  the 
universe  than  an  intelligible  system  of  principles  and  facts 
worthy  the  name  of  science.  Our  most  distinguished 
scientists  are  men  who  have  built  upon  this  foundation  of 
language. 

The  preacher  wlio  would  be  most  widely  and  permanently 
useful  must  be  sufficiently  well  acquainted  witli  the  estab- 
lished principles  and  facts  of  modern  science  to  speak  with 
confidence  and  accuracy  concerning  them,  and  to  draw 
apposite  and  effectual  illustrations  from  the  material  world 
in  the  inculcation  and  application  of  spiritual  truth.  Lan- 
guage forms  the  portal  to  the  temple  of  science.  Rather,  it 
is  the  password  to  the  inner  shrine  of  nature  ;  and  he  who 
would  enter  the  sacred  enclosure  without  it  will  find  him- 
self justly  challenged  and  repelled  as  an  intruder.  The 
relation,  then,  of  language  to  other  sciences  is  both  intro- 
ductory and  fundamental.  It  therefore  demands  early  and 
continued  study  for  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  all  im- 
portant scientific  truth. 

Second.  What  relation  does  langiuige  sustain  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual  enlightenment  and  development  of  men? 
An  answer  may  be  given  to  this  question  first  from  the  his- 
tory of  God's  revelation  to  man  as  contained  in  the  Bible. 
This  history  shows  that  man's  preparation  to  receive  the 
divine  word  was  not  sufficient  until  the  Hebrew  language 
was  developed  and  offered  a  satisfactory  channel  for  the 
introduction  and  preservation  of  the  Old  Testament  revela- 


tion. For  the  Hebrew  is  confessedly  unsurpassed  by  any 
language  in  its  purity,  simplicity,  strength,  and  capacity 
for  the  expression  of  moral  truths.  Again,  in  the  more  full 
and  glorious  revelation  of  God  to  man  at  the  advent  of 
Christ,  we  find  that  the  medium  employed  is  the  Greek,  a 
language  by  universal  consent  pronounced  the  most  culti- 
vated known  to  man  and  the  best  adapted  to  the  expression 
of  the  highest  intellectual  and  spiritual  truths.  It  thus 
appears  that  God  has  measured  the  fullness  of  his  own  reve- 
lation by  the  progress  of  the  race  in  the  cultivation  and 
development  of  language.  God  has  thus  put  his  seal  of 
approval  upon  these  languages  a.s  the  instruments  for  the 
incoming  of  a  flood  of  divine  light  into  the  world,  and  has 
designated  these  two  tongues  as  the  peculiar  province  for 
the  linguistic  search  of  his  ministers.  As  connected  with 
this  two-fold  revelation  it  may  here  be  noted  that  to  Christ 
has  been  given  a  most  significant  title — the  Word — the 
rational  and  intelligible  expression,  the  most  perfect 
symbol  of  the  divine  mind  in  its  revelation  of  itself  to  the 
human. 

Another  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  influence  upon  men  may  be  drawn  from  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  language  as  the  chief  instrument  for  the 
expression  of  thought  and  feeling.  Language  is  the  link 
which  joins  the  psychological  to  the  physical ;  or,  better,  it 
is  the  joint  product  of  the  two  natures.  In  its  origin  a 
word  is  psychological ;  in  its  outcome  it  is  physical.  To 
say  where  it  passes  from  the  one  to  the  other  were  as  diffi- 
cult as  to  explain  how  soul  and  body  co-exist  in  the  same 
man.  Tliis  wonderful,  this  mysterious,  medium  of  thought 
and  feeling,  articulate  speech  and  written  language,  is  the 
chief  external  characteristic  of  man  as  distinguished  from 
the  brute.  Its  study,  then,  is  peculiarly  the  study  of  man 
as  he  is  revealed  both  to  himself  and  his  fellows.  And 
surely  of  all  men  the  minister  most  needs  to  I)e  thoroughly 
acquainted  witli  man  through  this  manifestation  of  the 
human  mind. 

Again,  the  study  of  language,  particularly  in  the  exege- 
sis of  the  key-words  of  Scripture  has  already  done  and  is 
still  doing  much  toward  the  peaceful  settlement  of  long 
and  bitter  controversies  that  have  rent  the  Christian 
Church  and  diverted  the  energies  of  many  mighty  minds 
from  the  legitimate  channels  of  gospel  preaching  into  a 
thousand  endless,  unedifying  and  even  destructive  logoma- 
chies. Truly,  if  these  bickerings  and  misunderstandings 
can  be  abolished,  if  upon  the  field  of  strife  where  in  the 
mists  of  darkness  of  mutual  misapprehension  these  gallant 
knights  of  the  pen  contend  in  uncertain  battle,  the  clear 
light  of  a  pure  and  unbiased  exegesis  may  be  made  to  shine, 
the  contestants  for  the  truth  will  see  that  in  fact  they  are 
all  arrayed  on  one  side,  the  weapons  heretofore  used  in  the 
indiscriminate  attack  of  both  friends  and  foes  will  be  turned 
in  unbroken  columns  upon  the  ranks  of  error,  and  the  vic- 
tor}' for  truth  more  speedily  won. 

Another  way  in  which  language  influences  the  moral  and 
spiritual  life  of  men  may  be  seen  in  the  strong,  simple, 
pure  words  employed  by  our  most  successful  and  truly 
popular  modern  preachers.  The  vocabulary  which  they 
use  is  a  wide  one  ;  but  their  language  charms  by  its  sim- 
plicity and  exactness.  They  give  seed  thoughts  to  the 
attentive  listener.  They  startle  the  mind  into  new  trains 
of  inquiry  and  arouse  new  desires  for  a  deeper  study  into 
the  inexliaustible  treasures  of  God's  word.  Their  pulpit 
preparation  is  largely  exegetical,  and  the  fruitage  of  their 
ministry  is  the  ripest  and  strongest  element  in  the  Church  ; 
for  they  grapple  in  earnest  and  constant  study  with  the 
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fundamental  truths  of  Scripture,  and  their  sermons  have 
in  them  the  elements  of  the  divine  life,  which,  when  once 
securely  lodged  in  the  believer's  mind  are  sooner  or  later 
wrought  into  his  experience  and  life.  Thus  they  become 
potent  influences  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  elevation  of  the 
world. 

This  survey  of  the  preacher's  preparatory  culture  is 
perhaps  inadequate  to  a  full  and  perfect  statement  of  the 
importance  and  place  of  the  study  of  language  In  a  minis- 
ter's intellectual  curriculum.  But  as  a  conclusion,  which 
farther  experience  and  study  would  serve  to  strengthen 
and  which  it  v/ill  be  safe  and  useful  to  follow,  it  may  be 
said  that  for  the  minister  the  study  of  language  is  introduc- 
tory and  fundamental  to  the  proper  understanding  of  all 
scientific  truth,  and  is  supremely  important  aliove  all  phys- 
ical sciences  as  a  means  for  tlie  moral  and  spiritual  enlighten- 
ment and  development  of  men.  A.  O. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    MARYLAND. 

(The  historical  parts  of  the  following  are  abridged  mainly 
from  Professor  Bernard  0.  Steiner's  History  of  University 
Education  in  Maryland  :) 

What  is  generally  known  as  The  University  of  Maryland 
or  The  Second  University  of  Maryland  began  as  a  medical 
school  and  has  been  chiefly  such  throughout  its  entire  ex- 
istence, lu  1802  a  physician  of  Baltimore,  Dr.  John  B. 
Davidge,  began  giving  private  lessons  in  medicine  to  select 
scholars.  Five  years  after,  Drs.  James  Cocke  and  John 
Shaw  were  associated  with  him — for  their  private  classes  of 
students  were  constantly  becoming  larger  and  the  need  of 
a  corporate  institution  was  widely  felt.  These  instructors 
obtained  a  charter  from  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  for  a 
school  to  be  known  as  The  College  of  Medicine  in  Mary- 
land. A  board  of  trustees  was  organized  and  the  grant 
of  "A  Lottery  "  of  $40,000  for  its  assistance  was  made,  The 
State  already  had  a  commission  of  medical  examiners 
called  "The  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty,"  whose 
members  were  constituted  ex-offlcio  trustees  of  the  new 
school.  A  building  was  secured  in  1808  and  a  class  of  five 
was  graduated  in  1810,  those  receiving  degrees  having  had 
the  benefits  of  the  previous  private  lectures  in  the  houses 
of  the  professors  and  of  the  more  elaborate  ones  in  the 
college.     The  institution  was  a  decided  success. 

In  1812  the  Legislature  added  to  the  original  franchises 
the  authority  for  uniting  to  the  Medical  College  three 
other  colleges  whose  specialties  were  to  be  Divinity,  Law, 
and  The  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  four  faculties  were  to 
constitute  "The  University  of  Maryland."  The  "Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Faculty"  were  no  longer  to  be  a  part  of 
the  governing  body,  but  those  of  the  Medical,  Law,  Di- 
vinity and  Arts  and  Sciences  Colleges  were  jointly  to  con- 
stitute the  Regents  for  the  University  of  Maryland  and 
were  to  have  full  powers  over  it,  holding  property  not  to 
exceed  the  annual  income  value  of  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Hon.  Robert  Smith,  an  ex-Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  was  elected  the  first  Provost  In 
1813  and  other  lotteries  were  voted  by  the  Legislature  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars  in  1814,  and  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  1817.  From  these  and  other  sources  a  few  years 
later,  medical  buildings,  which,  with  their  annexes  still 
stand  on  the  northeast  and  soutliwest  corners  of  Lombard 
and  Green  streets,  were  erected.  Tlie  Hall  of  Instruction 
was  modeled  after  that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  at 
the  date  of  its  construction  the  University  was  the  finest 
medical  school  in  the  United  States.  The  University  Hos- 
pital was  opened   in    1823.    Very  respectable  collections 


were  made  for  a  Museum  of  Medical  Art.    The  number  of 
students  grew  until  in  1824  there  were  320. 

Contentions  between  some  of  the  professors  and  the  Re- 
gents as  to  the  right  of  the  former  to  instruct  private 
classes,  etc.,  precipitated  litigation  in  which  the  Regents 
retained  sueli  distinguished  legal  counsel  as  Daniel  Web- 
ster, William  Wirt  and  John  Purviance.  The  Legislature 
attempted  an  adjustment  by  abolishing  the  Regents  and 
appointing  a  board  of  twenty-one  trustees.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  of  Miiryland,  after  a  lapse  of  twelve  years,  during 
which  the  Trustees  held  the  property,  ruled  upon  the  case, 
aftlrming  the  leg:\I  opinions  given  by  Webster,  Wirt,  and 
PurviaTiee  and  restoring  the  authority  of  the  Regents.  Four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  had  dragged  along  their  weary  length 
during  these  disputations,  while  the  patronage  and  prestige 
of  the  LTniversity  were  well  nigh  exhausted.  The  return  to 
the  original  plan  was,  however,  accompanied  with  the  return 
of  prosperity,  though,  by  the  formation  in  the  meantime  of 
various  other  medical  schools,  the  number  of  students  at^- 
tained  in  1824  was  never  after  reached.  During  the  civil 
war  the  school  suffered  also  the  loss  of  Southern  patronage, 
which,  however,  it  has  since  largely  regained.  The  Medi- 
cal Department  of  the  Maryland  University  has  always 
been  in  the  front  rank  of  broad  study  and  great  efficiency, 
many  physcians  and  surgeons  of  national  celebrity  having 
been  here  trained  in  their  graduate  and  professional  careers. 

In  1837  the  first  dental  lectures  in  America  were  deliv- 
ered before  the  Medical  students  in  the  Maryland  Univer- 
sity, and  by  authority  of  the  Legislature  in  more  recent 
years  (1882)  a  Dental  Department  was  added.  In  the 
eight  years  first  succeeding  its  estalslishment  there  were 
two  hundred  and  fifty  graduates,  their  instruction  having 
required  large  additions  to  the  University  buildings. 

The  College  of  Theology  was  never  more  than  nominal, 
except  that  a  solitary  course  of  lectures  on  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity  was  delivered  before  the  medical  students 
in  1823  by  Rev.  William  E.  Wyatt.  The  "  Faculty  of 
Theology  "  in  1852  reported  that  "  no  active  organization  of 
the  Faculty  had  ever  been  attempted,  and  in  view  of  the 
character  of  the  depaitment  contemplated  by  the  charter 
none  seemed  desirable." 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  scarcely  been 
more  real.  A  faculty  was  organized  during  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Trustees  and  the  distractions  of  the  legal 
contention  previously  mentioned.  In  1830  a  building 
known  as  Baltimore  College  was  secured,  which  was  after- 
ward exchanged  for  a  more  eligible  one  on  Mulberry  street, 
near  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral.  The  charter  of  the 
Baltimore  College  was  surrendered  to  the  State,  the  prop- 
erty merged  in  the  University  and  a  Chair  of  Ancient 
Languages  established.  The  Trustees  announced  that  the 
Department  would  be  "  exclusively  collegiate  in  its  system, 
requiring  an  advanced  state  of  classical  and  scientific  at- 
tainments for  admission  to  its  lectures,  affording  pupils 
advantages  similar  to  what  may  be  obtained  in  distant 
universities  of  thi?  country  and  Europe."  But  nothing  came 
of  it  except  talk.  It  was  reorganized  in  1854  as  "A  school 
of  Letters  under  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  "  with 
Rev.  E.  A.  Dairy  mple  as  its  head  ;  but  the  failure  of  its 
later  was  as  signal  as  that  of  its  former  efforts  and  the 
"  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  "  became  extinct. 

In  1826  Professor  David  Hoffman  began  the  Law  School 
in  a  department  called  "The  Maryland  Law  Institute." 
He  published  some  of  his  lecture  notes  in  a  volume  called 
Legal  Outlines,  continuing  his  instructions  for  ten  years. 
The  Law  School,  however,  was  abandoned  until  1870,  when 
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it  reopened  with  a  class  of  twenty-five.  In  1890  there  were 
one  hundred  and  one  students  in  the  three  years'  course. 
For  a  while  it  occupied  the  old  Baltimore  College  structure 
on  Mulberry  street,  but  in  lSS-1  moved  to  a  new  building 
erected  for  it  on  the  old  Maryland  University  property, 
Tjombard  street,  next  to  the  Medical  Department. 

The  munificent  gift  of  Mr.  Johns  Hopkins,  for  the  build- 
ing and  endowment  of  t^e  University  and  Hospital  which 
bear  his  name,  has  somewhat  obscured  the  Maryland  Uni- 
versity which  has  existed  for  over  eighty  years.  As  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  latter  has  been  its  principal 
department,  and  as  Rlr.  Hopkins  desired  in  his  foundation 
that  the  great  Hospital  now  in  operation  should  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  his  University,  when 
such  Faculty  should  be  organized ;  and,  furthermore,  as 
the  IVIedical  Faculty  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  is  not  yet  consti- 
tuted, it  would  seem  to  an  outsider  quite  desirable  for  the 
young  Johns  Hopkins  maiden  to  make  a  matrimonial  alli- 
ance with  the  mature  Maryland  University.  Let  the  Mary- 
land Legislature  authorize  the  nuptials  and  give  the  groom 
a  dower  equal  to  that  possessed  by  the  bride.  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  and  Hospital,  with  their  actnal  endowment, 
will  aggregate  a  valuation  of  ten  millions.  Let  Maryland 
give  ten  millions  more,  including  its  Maryland  University 
and  buildings,  and  authorize  the  organic  unity  of  the  two 
universities.  Then  in  the  Monumental  City  we  shall  have 
one  of  the  strongest  and  noblest  monuments  of  utility  and 
learning  that  our  great  America  ever  boasted  of  in  its 
history. 


PROVIDENTIAL    ASPECTS     OF    THE     AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY. 

DR.  BASHFORD'S  ADDRESS  AT  OMAHA,  NEB.,  MAY  8,  1892. 

The  twentieth  centiwy  has  striking  surprises  in  store  for 
us.  The  discovery  of  steam,  electricity  and  other  forces 
has  turned  the  world  into  a  common  neighborhood  ;  and 
the  coming  century  will  witness  the  adoption  of  common 
ideas  of  commerce  and  of  political,  intellectual  and  re- 
ligious Ufa.  The  conflict  between  the  powers  of  light  and 
the  powers  of  darkness  will  then  be  waged  for  the  mastery 
of  the  globe. 

It  is  indeed  possible  that  the  civilization  adopted  by  the 
race  in  the  coming  century  will  be  lower  than  that  of  Chris- 
tian countries  to-day.  The  Chinese  Empire  numbers 
303,000,000  souls.  If  China  masters  our  material  civilization, 
then,  with  the  self-denial  of  her  people,  and  their  cheap 
modes  of  living,  with  her  hundreds  of  millions  of  souls  so 
pressed  together  that  the  tendency  to  expansion  is  inevit- 
able, China  may  become  the  colonizer  of  the  world.  If  she 
thoroughly  masters  our  material  civilization,  and  especially 
our  modes  of  warfare,  before  she  accepts  the  principles  of 
Christ,  then  a  nation  capable  of  putting  60,000,000  men  into 
the  field — men  unsurpassed  for  stoicism,  if  not  for  bravery — 
could  overwhelm  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  secure 
possession  of  the  most  fertile  continent  on  the  globe.  The 
population  of  Asia  is  eighteen  times  as  dense  as  that  of 
America.  Who  can  say  that  under  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  a  redistribution  of  population  according  to  the 
capacity  of  the  soil  to  support  life  may  not  take  place? 
What  .issurance  have  we  that  the  migration  of  races  has 
ceased  forever?  If  the  world  becomes  a  neighborhood  in 
the  twentieth  century,  the  old  danger  of  the  dominance  of 
a  pagan  faith  is  at  least  possible.  We  cannot  build  a  Chi- 
nese wall  of  exclusion  around  the  United  States.  The 
present  Chinese  exclusion  bill  is  unwise,  as  well  as  unjust. 
We  are  sowing  the  wind,  and  we  may  reap  the  whirlwind. 


The  only  statesmanlike  course  is  to  freely  offer  our  Chinese 
brethren  and  sisters  the  Christian  inheritance  which  the 
Heavenly  Father  has  entrusted  to  our  race,  and  then  leave 
the  result  to  the  inherent  strength  of  truth  and  to  the 
watch-care  of  God. 

There  is  also  a  possibility  of  a  less  violent  reversion,  viz. : 
the  reversion  of  the  race  to  a  military  type  of  civilization. 
The  race  has  spent  most  of  its  life  in  warfare.  The  present 
generation  has  witnessed  tlie  greatest  wars  in  history. 
The  men  enrolled  in  the  armies  of  Europe,  including  Rus- 
sia, number  23,265,000— an  army  unprecetlented  in  history. 
These  troops  are  furnished  with  deadlier  weapons  than  the 
race  has  ever  possessed  before.  If  the  Russian  aristocracy 
is  so  pressed  with  Nihilists  that  a  foreign  struggle  becomes 
necessary  to  prevent  an  internal  revolution,  then  war  may 
begin.  In  that  case,  Russia  with  her  population  of  108,000,- 
000 — people  just  entering  the  military  stage  of  civilization — 
Russia,  with  an  army  of  7,900,000  men  now  enrolled,  and 
with  20,000,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  may  become 
the  controlling  power  in  a  half  barbarous  civilization.  The 
world  will  become  a  neighborhood  in  the  twentieth  century  ; 
and  we  must  either  lift  China  and  Russia  to  our  Christian 
privileges,  or  else  sink  to  their  lower  level. 

We  are  persuaded  that  God,  at  least,  has  planned  a  better 
'destiny  for  us  than  the  dark  picture  thus  far  drawai  reveals. 
Emerson  wrote:  "America  is  God's  last  opportunity  for 
the  race."  But  if  God  has  exalted  the  English-speaking 
races,  as  He  exalted  the  Jews  of  old.  He  is  lifting  us  up,  not 
for  our  own  sake  chiefly,  but  that  we  may  be  a  blessing  to 
the  world.  Surely,  there  are  hopeful  signs  of  progress. 
The  peoples  speaking  the  English  tongue  numbered  6,000,- 
000  in  1700,  20,000,000  in  1800,  100,000,000  in  1880.  God  has 
given  these  English-speaking  peoples,  who  now  number 
one-fifteenth  of  the  population  of  the  globe,  the  political 
control  of  one-fourth  of  the  globe.  Still  more,  as  if  He  has 
a  yet  grander  destiny  in  store  for  us.  He  has  given  the 
English-speaking  peoples  the  control  of  those  portions  of 
the  globe  which  have  the  greatest  possibility  of  growth  in 
the  twentieth  century.  Asia  has  now  a  population  of  125 
to  the  square  mile  ;  Europe  has  a  population  of  100  to  the 
square  mile ;  America  a  population  of  seven  to  the  square 
mile,  and  Australia  a  population  of  only  two  or  three  to  the 
square  mile.  The  growth  of  the  population  must  plainly 
be  upon  the  last  two  continents.  If  the  LTnited  States  main- 
tains for  another  century  her  rate  of  growth  from  1780  to 
1880,  her  population  will  be  800,000,000  souls.  Strange  to 
say,  our  rate  of  growth  from  1870  to  1880  was  g:reater  than 
during  any  preceding  decade  in  our  history.  If  we  main- 
tain that  rate  of  growth,  our  population  would  be  1,300,- 
000,000  souls  in  1980.  Our  rate  of  advance  bewilders  Euro- 
pean historians.  Even  French  statisticians  admit  that,  if 
the  world  becomes  a  neighborhood  in  the  twentieth  century, 
the  English  language  probably  will  be  its  common  tongue. 
Here,  then,  are  two  marvelous  possibilities  spread  out 
before  us  :  upon  the  one  side  the  possibility  of  a  repetition 
of  race  migrations,  and  the  lowering  of  our  present  stand- 
ard of  civilization  to  a  pagan  or  semi-barbarous  military 
type  of  life  ;  upon  the  other  side  the  possibility  of  the 
spread  of  a  European,  Christian  civilization  and  of  the 
English  tongue  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

We  may  be  sure  that  God  intends  the  race  to  adopt  a 
Christian  civilization.  Christ's  closing  words  foretell  with 
confidence  His  conquest  of  the  world.  "He  will  not  fail 
nor  be  discouraged  till  He  have  set  judgment  in  the  earth 
and  the  isles  shall  wait  for  His  law."  Dr.  Dorchester,  in 
his  able  volumes,  has  shown  that  the  Christian  population 
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of  the  globe  was  50,000,000  in  1000;  100,000,000  in  1500; 
200,000,000  in  1800  ;  and  410,000,000  in  1880.  Truly,  we  may 
cry  with  the  prophet  of  old,  "  What  hath  God  wrought ! " 

I  think,  too,  we  may  claim,  without  sectarianism,  that  if, 
under  the  law  of  the  Kurvival  of  the  fittest,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
races  seem  destined  to  secure  the  leadership  of  the  world, 
under  this  same  law  Protestantism  has  the  possibility  of  be- 
coming the  dominant  faith  of  the  race.  We  must,  indeed, 
beware  of  race  pride  and  sectarian  bigotry,  and  of  even 
Christian  arrogance.  But  we  may  say  boldly  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  to  tlie  other  confessions  of  the  globe, 
that  we  shall  do  our  utmost  to  give  our  English  tongue  and 
our  Protestant  faith  to  all  the  races  of  the  world. 

If,  however,  we  are  to  win  in  this  magnificent,  but  yet 
undetermined,  conquest,  we  must  cultivate  every  source  of 
influence  within  our  reach.  The  greatest  means  for  multi- 
plying the  power  of  a  human  being  is  Christian  education. 
A  coarse  illustration  of  the  increase  of  influence  arising 
from  thorough  training  is  furnished  in  the  statistics  of 
college-bred  men  in  public  life.  These  men  number  only 
one-fifth  of  one  per  cent  of  our  f>opulation.  And  yet  this 
little  handful  of  college  graduates,  numbering  only  one  in 
500,  has  furnished  thirty  per  cent  of  all  our  Congressmen, 
fifty  per  cent  of  all  our  Senators,  and  sixty  per  cent  of  all  our 
Presidents,  and  over  seventy  per  cent  of  our  Supreme 
Court  Judges.  In  a  word,  the  college-bred  men  furnish  150 
times  as  many  Congressmen  as  their  numbers  alone  would 
give  them,  and  350  times  as  many  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  their  numbers  alone  would  furnish.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Nation  and  the  Cliurch  will  never  become  pedantic 
enough  to  refuse  her  ablest  and  hts^t  men,  irrespective  of 
their  titles  or  diplomas.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  are 
to  succeed  in  this  tremendous  conflict,  we  cannot  neglect 
an  agency  which  multiplies  the  influence  of  young  people 
from  150  to  350  fold.  We  might  as  well  attempt  to  extend 
our  industrial  civilization  around  the  globe,  and  yet  neglect 
modern  inventions,  as  to  expect  to  extend  a  Christian  civil- 
ization around  the  globe  without  the  aid  of  Christian  Uni- 
versities. 

But  our  education  must  be  Christian.  Mental  training 
alone  gives  mental  power.  But  it  has  two  fatal  limitations 
which  will  prevent  its  conquest  of  the  globe,  viz. :  lack  of 
breadth,  and  lack  of  consecration.  Culture,  as  distinct 
from  mere  technical  training,  implies  the  development  of 
all  one's  faculties  of  body,  of  mind  and  of  soul.  Aaron 
Burr,  who  sharpened  his  intellect,  l^ut  destroyed  his  moral 
nature,  presents  as  defective  a  type  of  culture,  and  an  in- 
finitely more  dangerous  type  than  Sullivan,  who  trained 
his  body  alone.  Culture,  as  we  said  before,  implies  the  de- 
velopment of  all  one's  faculties  of  body,  mind  and  spirit. 
Just  here  our  state  institutions  are  subject  to  a  fatal  limi- 
tation. They  cannot  train  the  spirit  without  adopting  a 
spiritual  science.  The  state  is  afraid  to  adopt  a  spiritual 
science,  lest  it  be  charged  with  adopting  a  state  religion. 
So  long  as  culture  demands  the  training  of  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  body  and  the  mind,  and  so  long  as  the  state 
neglects  spiritual  science,  so  long  will  there  be  a  providen- 
tial work  for  Christian  colleges. 

But  the  conquest  of  the  world  by  the  Church  demands 
something  more  than  culture.  It  demands  the  consecration 
of  all  one's  powers  to  the  highest  service.  It  demands  the 
consecration  of  myriads  of  the  college  graduates  to  the 
fulfillment  of  Christ's  last  command.  The  question  which 
may  well  perplex  us  is,  not  what  will  become  of  the 
heathen,  but  what  will  become  of  us,  if  we  fail  to  evangel- 
ize the  world.     We  must  either  Christianize  the  world  in 


the  twentieth  century  or  else  sink  to  its  lower  level.  Holi' 
ness,  which  means,  as  the  good  old  Anglo-Saxon  word  im- 
plies, wholeness  or  completeness — holiness,  which  demands 
the  development  of  every  faculty  to  its  highest  power  and 
its  devotion  to  the  highest  service,  should  be  the  motto  of 
every  Christian  college  in  the  world.  Do  you  not  begin  to 
see  what  an  important  factor  the  Christian  university  is  in 
this  final  conflict  between  the  powers  of  darkness  and  light? 

But  what  particular  form  should  ovir  higher  education 
take  in  order  to  enable  it  to  contribute  the  most  toward  the 
realization  of  our  golden  vision  ?  Here,  again,  the  Divine 
Providence  does  not  leave  us  without  hints.  Paul,  g-uided 
l)y  the  spirit  of  God,  sought  the  capitals  of  the  world. 
Athens,  Corinth,  Ephesus,  Jerusalem  and  Rome  were  the 
centers  in  which  this  Christian  leader  sought  to  plant  the 
Church.  If  we  can  capture  the  capitals  for  Christ,  we  can 
take  the  outlying  provinces.  There  is  no  better  way  to 
capture  the  capitals  than  to  establish  in  them  our  seats  of 
mental  and  spiritual  influence.  Possibly  the  great  city  is 
not  the  best  place  for  the  college. ' 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  college  in  a  large  city,  the 
diversion  of  young  and  immature  minds  through  the  enter- 
tainments of  city  life,  the  prevalence  of  the  commercial 
spirit,  and,  above  all,  the  difficulty  of  bringing  spiritual 
forces  to  bear  in  the  most  effective  manner,  may  lead  the 
Church  for  generations  to  maintain  her  colleges  in  more  re- 
tii-ed  localities.  But  the  great  cities  are  absolutely  essential 
to  university  work.  The  demand  for  concentration  and 
study  amidst  the  whirl  of  business  and  entertainment  is  in 
itself  a  discii)line  for  professional  students.  The  great  hos- 
pitals and  courts  of  law,  the  leading  pulpits,  the  galleries 
of  art  and  the  great  libraries,  are  absolutely  essential  to 
the  professional  student.  But  what  great  city  is  more 
favorable  to  university  work  than  the  capital  of  the  nation? 
The  University  of  Paris,  at  the  capital  of  France,  is  the 
largest  university  in  the  world.  The  history  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin  is  a  more  striking  illustration  of  this  principle. 
It  is  a  modern  university,  organized  less  than  a  century 
ago.  It  was  planted  in  a  nation  full  of  universities.  And 
yet  with  the  marvelous  advantages  of  the  capital  of  that 
great  empire,  Berlin  University  has  become  within  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  the  leading  university  of  the  world. 

Congress,  with  great  unanimity,  has  passed  a  bill  opening 
the  national  collections  to  our  students  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  the  location  of  The  American  University  providen- 
tial. The  Congressional  Library  is  the  largest  in  America. 
It  receives  by  law  a  copy  of  every  book  copyrighted  in  this 
country.  It  will  be  opened  freely  to  the  students  of  The 
American  University.  Not  only  the  library,  but  the  vast 
scientific  and  archaeological  and  industrial  collections  of 
the  Nation  are  now  open  by  law  to  university  students  re- 
siding in  Washington.  By  tliis  single  vote  of  Congress 
vast  collections  are  open  to  our  students,  which  a  century 
of  time  and  $6.5,000,000  would  be  required  to  procure,  and 
which  1600,000,  or  |800,000,  a  year  would  be  required  to 
maintain  after  they  were  procured. 

The  lack  of  a  great  Protestant  University  at  the  Capital, 
and  the  presence  of  the  Catholic  University  there,  is  in 
itself  a  Providential  summons  to  some  great  Protestant 
Church  to  enter  this  field.  If  Johns  Hopkins  University 
had  been  located  at  Washington,  instead  of  Baltimore, 
Methodism  might  excuse  herself  on  the  ground  that  this 
field  is  already  occupied.  If,  upon  the  other  hand,  we 
could  have  paid  for  the  Metropolitan  Church  the  day  it  was 
dedicated,  and  could  then  have  founded  in  Washington  a 
University  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  it  is  at 
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least  possible  that  such  an  Univei-sity  might  have  received 
the  munificent  endowment  of  that  generous  friend  of 
Methodism,  Leland  Stanford.  If  the  Church  to-day  mani- 
fest statesmanship  and  courage  and  devotion  in  planting 
this  great  University,  God  will  raise  up  some  Hopkins  or 
Stanford  for  the  coming  crisis. 

There  are  special  reasons  why  Methodism  should  under- 
take this  work  instead  of  some  other  Protestant  C'hurch. 
Our  theology  occupies  the  golden  mean  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  conservatism  and  radicalism.  This  fact  enables 
Christians  of  other  denominations,  who  could  not  co-operate 
with  each  other,  to  meet  upon  our  common  ground.  Our 
Arminian  theology,  with  its  strong  emphasis  of  human 
freedom  and  responsibility,  has  been  especially  adapted  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  races.  Again,  our  Church  is  modern  and 
the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  modern  times  have  entered  into 
Methodism.  Above  all,  our  Church  is  evangelical,  and  the 
realities  of  an  eternal  world  and  the  responsibilities  of  im- 
mortal souls  have  led  us  to  the  utmost  activity. 

All  these  combined  have  given  Methodism  a  genius  for 
achievement  which  other  Christians  gladly  recognize,  and 
which  has  led  some  of  the  foremost  statesmen  in  other 
churches  to  summon  Methodism  to  take  the  lead  in  this 
common  enterprise. 

Perhaps  the  reason  that  Methodism  has  flourished,  and 
especially  that  Methodist  colleges  have  grown  so  rapidly  in 
a  scientific  age,  is  because  Wesley  did  for  theology  what 
Bacon  did  for  science.  Bacon  found  men  absorbed  in 
metaphysical  subtleties.  He  became  the  founder  of  modern 
science  by  calling  men  back  to  experiment  as  the  test  of 
theories.  So  Wesley  found  men  engrossed  in  theological 
subtleties.  He,  also,  catching  the  spirit  of  the  great  scien- 
tist, or  more  probably  receiving  inspiration  directly  from 
Him  who  said  that  if  any  man  will  do  His  will  he  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine,  called  the  Church  back  from  theological 
speculation  to  personal  experience.  Thus  Methodism  has 
flourished  in  a  scientific  age  because  she,  first  of  all 
Churches,  applied  the  scientific  method  to  the  Christian 
life.  Whatever  may  be  the  causes,  Dr.  Dorchester,  in 
"  Christianity  in  the  United  States,"  shows  that  Methodism 
has  made  more  rapid  progress  in  college  work  during  the 
last  half  century  than  any  other  church  in  America.  In 
1830  the  denominational  colleges  furnished  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  all  students  in  the  college  courses  in  this  country. 
Since  that  time  the  Nation,  and  almost  all  the  States,  have 
made  magnificent  donations  to  State  universities.  Despite 
this  governmental  aid  to  secular  colleges,  the  Churches 
contributed  in  1883  seventy-nine  per  cent  of  all  the  college 
graduates  in  America.  The  Episcopal  Church  contributed 
eight  per  cent  in  1830  and  three  per  cent  fifty  years  later. 
The  Congregationalists,  thirty -eight  per  cent  in  1830  and 
twelve  per  cent  fifty  years  later.  The  Baptists  contributed 
seven  percent  in  1830  and  fourteen  per  cent  fifty  years  later. 
The  Methodists  contributed  six  per  cent  fifty  years  ago 
and  nineteen  per  cent  in  1884. 

With,  therefore,  her  theology  occupying  the  golden  mean 
upon  which  Protestantism  can  meet,  ivith  her  Arminian  doc- 
trines adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  with 
her  practical  tendencies  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  with  the  success  through  which  God  has  set  His  seal 
upon  her  past  achievements,  what  Church  has  such  a  provi- 
dential field  as  our  own  beloved  Church  ? 

I  have  been  asked  how  the  presidents  of  the  colleges  feel 
in  regard  to  the  recognition  of  the  University  by  the  Gen- 
eral Conference.  I  think  I  can  speak  for  all  the  college 
presidents  in  telling  you  that  we  feel  no  jealousy  of  The 


American  University.  Some  of  these  colleges  are  already 
engaged  in  incipient  University  work.  They  are  grateful 
that  their  small  beginnings  have  been  appreciated  by  the 
Church,  and  are  sure  that  their  larger  achievements  will 
find  more  generous  recognition.  But  as  the  minister  will 
rather  trust  his  own  support  to  a  church  which  gives  gener- 
ously to  benevolent  causes,  so  we  would  rather  trust  our 
colleges  and  universities  to  a  Methodism  which  will  wisely 
found  and  magnificently  endow  The  American  University. 
So  the  conference  of  the  Presidents  of  Methodist  colleges 
at  its  last  session  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  asking 
the  General  Conference  to  give  suitable  recognition  to  this 
enterprise. 

We  feel  only  one  anxletj'  in  regard  to  The  American  Uni- 
versity, viz. :  an  anxiety  that  the  endowment  be  munificent 
and  the  success  of  the  enterprise  in  some  measure  assured, 
before  teaching  is  actually  begun.  It  seems  to  us  that  with 
the  providential  opportunities  for  The  American  Univer- 
sity and  the  unique  position  of  this  great  School,  with  the 
name  which  the  University  assumes,  and  the  high  work  it 
undertakes  to  do,  it  would  be  an  unspeakable  calamity  to 
have  a  mere  weakling  flung  out  to  lead  a  precarious  life 
amidst  the  competition  of  existing  Methodist  colleges.  We 
hope  that  the  General  Conference  will  accept  Bishop 
Hurst's  statesmanlike  plan  and  distinctly  authorize  him  to 
keep  the  doors  of  the  University  closed  until  the  endow- 
ment reaches  at  least  $5,000,000. 

I  cannot  close  without  a  personal  reference.  It  was  my 
privilege  once  to  be  the  pastor  of  Mrs.  Hurst.  She  was  a 
woman  of  culture,  of  common  sense  and  of  consecration. 
It  was  her  faith  and  generosity  which  enabled  Bishop 
Hurst  to  take  the  first  step  in  securing  that  wonderful  site 
for  the  University,  and  it  was,  in  part,  her  money  which 
was  devoted  to  the  first  payment  upon  the  land.  It  was  one 
of  the  last  of  her  many  services  to  the  Church.  Perhaps 
the  light  of  the  eternal  world  to  which  she  was  even  then 
drawing  so  strangely  near  illuminated  her  mind.  At  any 
rate,  the  site  which  she  enabled  her  husband  to  secure  is 
now  worth  five  times  its  cost,  and  will  grow  in  beauty  and 
value  as  long  as  the  capital  of  the  Nation  stands. 

"  Fairer  seems  the  noble  city. 
And  its  sunshine  seems  more  fair, 

Tliat  He  once  hath  trod  its  pavements, 
That  He  once  hath  breathed  its  air." 

When  Columbus  set  sail  for  the  new  world,  he  deter- 
mined, on  scientific  principles,  to  sail  due  west  until  he  dis- 
covered land  or  circumnavigated  the  globe.  The  fears  of 
the  sailors  at  last  produced  a  spirit  of  mutiny.  In  those 
trying  days  Columbus  often  conferred  wath  Martin  Pinzon, 
a  common  sailor  of  uncommon  sense.  At  the  sailor's  ad- 
vice they  let  loose  some  parrots,  which  flew  away  to  the 
southwest.  Pinzon  urged  Columbus  to  trust  to  the  instinct 
of  the  birds  to  find  land  rather  than  to  an  unverified  hy- 
pothesis. Columbus  at  last  yielded  and  changed  his  course 
to  the  southwest.  Never,  says  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
had  the  flight  of  birds  more  important  consequences.  Had 
Columbus  held  to  his  original  plan  he  would  soon  have 
struck  the  Gulf  Stream  and  his  sailing  vessels  would  have 
drifted  north.  Had  he  then  discovered  land  at  all,  he 
would  have  touched  America  somewhere  between  Florida 
and  Virginia.  The  original  plan,  says  the  Encyclopsedia 
Britannica,  would  have  given  the  United  States  a  Roman 
Cathohc,  Spanish  population  instead  of  a  Protestant  Anglo- 
Saxon  one,  a  circumstance  of  immeasurable  importance.  It 
is  because  we  believe  that  America  will  give  a  Christian 
Protestant  civilization  to  the  world,  and  because  we  believe 
The  American  ITniversity  will  help  to  carry  out  God's 
providential  plan,  that  we  pledge  it  this  afternoon  our 
earnest  prayers  and  our  heartiest  support. 
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A    SOUTHERN    LAWYER'S    VIEWS. 

Tic  rog'ivrds  an  American  University  under  I'lolcst- 
anl  control  as  the  greatest  need  of  the  age. 

No.  408  M.^SSACHUSETTS  AvENUE  N.  W.. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  15,  1S9:3. 
Dkar  EniToii:  When  I  hear  anything  said  in  favor 
of  The  American  University  I  like  to  repeat  it;  and 
hence  it  is  tliat  I  write  this  letter.  In  a  recent  con- 
versation with  a  lawyer  of  my  aeciuaintance  from 
North  Carolina,  I  referred  to  this  subject  and  asked 
his  opinion  of  it.     lie  said  : 

"  I  am  satisfied  that  the  most  important  worli  now  going  on 
in  the  world  is  that  which  looks  to  the  establishment  of  an 
American  University  to  be  under  Protestant  control.  As 
you  know,"  he  continued,  "  I  am  a  politician — a  student  of 

(Tacitus,  Machiavelli,   and  Jefferson — and  therefore,  while 
far  from  being  a  religious  zealot,  yet  regard  religion  as  the 

j  corner  stone  of  civil  institutions — as  the  one  thing,  above 

j  all  others,  to  be  attended  to  in  educating  the  people.  For 
as  no  people  will  submit  to  a  ruler  who  has  no  religion  ;  or 
as  the  ancients  expressed  it,  Dis  te  minorem  ut  geris  iniperas ; 
neither  will  any  people  submit  to  a  government  whose  con- 

I   trolling  force  is  a  religious  institution  at  variance  with  its 

'    civil  constitution. 

Now,  our  civil  Constitution  is  the  fruit  of  Protestantism  ; 
and  in  fact,  the  Virginia  Legislature,  in  1799,  declared  that 
the  law  entitled  An  Act  for  establishing  religious  freedom 
(in  Virginia)  is  a  true  exposition  of  the  bill  of  rights  and 
of  the  Constitution.  That  act  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  the  civil  definition  of  Protestantism.  It  was  written  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  is  one  of  the  three  things  mentioned  in 
the  inscription  on  his  tomb;  the  other  two  being  the  found- 
ing of  the  University  of  Virginia  and  the  writing  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence. 

Hence,  if  Evangelical  Christians  fail  to  educate  our  states- 
men, our  professional  men,  our  scholars,  this  country  will 
not  become  a  Catholic  country,  as  many  imagine,  but  it 
will  become  something  much  worse — a  veritable  Mexican 
Pandemonium. 

Thus  you  see  why  I  consider  such  a  University  as  the 
greatest  need  of  the  age." 

I  took  the  trouble  to  look  up  the  statute  establish- 
ing religious  freedom  in  Virginia,  to  which  my  friend 
referred.  It  is  in  the  Twelfth  Volume  of  Henning's 
Statutes  at  Large,  and  is  as  follows : 

1.  "  Whereas  Almighty  God  hath  created  the  mind  free — 
that  all  attempts  to  influence  it  by  temporal  punishments 
or  burdens,  or  by  civil  incapacitations,  tend  only  to  beget 
habits  of  hypocrisy  and  meanness,  and  are  a  departure  from 
the  plan  of  the  Holy  Author  of  our  religion  who,  being  Lord 
both  of  body  and  mind,  yet  chose  not  to  propagate  it  by 
coercions  on  either,  as  it  was  in  his  Almighty  power  to  do. 

That  the  impious  presumption  of  legislators  and  rulers, 
civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  who,  being  themselves  but 
fallible  and  uninspired  men,  have  assumed  dominion  over 
the  faith  of  others,  setting  up  their  own  opinions  and  modes 
of  thinking  as  the  only  true  and  infallible,  and  as  such  en- 
deavoring to  impose  them  on  others,  has  established  and 
maintained  false  religions  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
world  and  through  all  time. 

That  to  compel  a  man  to  furni.sh  contributions  of  money 


for  the  propagation  of  opinions  which  he  disbelieves  is  sin- 
ful and  tyrannical. 

That  even  the  forcing  him  to  support  this  or  that  teacher 
of  his  own  religious  persuasion  is  depriving  him  of  the 
comfortable  liberty  of  giving  his  contributions  to  the  par- 
tituilar  pastor  whoso  morals  he  would  make  his  pattern, 
and  whose  powers  lie  feels  most  persuasive  to  righteous- 
ness ;  and  is  withdrawing  from  the  ministry  those  tempo- 
rary rewards  which,  proceeding  from  an  approbation  of 
their  personal  conduct,  is  an  additional  incitement  to  ear- 
nest and  unremitting  labor  for  the  instruction  of  mankind. 

That  our  civil  rights  have  no  dependence  on  our  religious 
opinions,  any  more  than  our  opinions  in  physics  or  geome- 
try, and  therefore  the  proscribing  of  any  citizen  as  un- 
worthy of  public  confidence  by  laying  upon  him  an  inca- 
pacity of  being  called  to  offices  of  trust  and  emolument  un- 
less he  profess  or  renounce  this  or  that  religious  opinion,  is 
depiuving  him  injuriously  of  those  privileges  and  advan- 
tages to  which  in  common  with  his  fellow  citizens  he  has  a 
natural  right,  and  that  it  tends  only  to  corrupt  the  principles 
of  that  religion  which  it  is  meant  to  encourage,  by  bribing 
with  a  monopoly  of  worldly  honors  and  emoluments  those 
who  will  externally  profess  and  conform  to  it ;  and  while 
indeed  those  are  criminal  who  do  not  withstand  such  temp- 
tation, yet  neither  are  those  guiltless  who  lay  the  bait  in 
their  way. 

That  to  suffer  the  civil  magistrate  to  intrude  his  powers 
into  the  field  of  opinion,  and  to  restrain  the  profession  or 
propagation  of  principles  on  supposition  of  their  ill  ten- 
dency is  a  dangerous  fallacy  which  at  once  destroys  all  re-  " 
ligious  liberty,  because  he,  being  of  course  judge  of  that 
tendency,  will  make  his  opinions  the  rule  of  judgment,  and 
approve  or  condemn  the  sentiments  of  others  only  as  they 
shall  square  with  or  differ  from  his  own  ;  and  it  is  time 
enough  for  the  rightful  purposes  of  civil  government  for  its 
officers  to  interfere  when  principles  break  out  into  overt  acts 
against  peace  and  good  order. 

And,  finally,  that  truth  is  great  and  will  prevail  if  left  to 
itself;  that  it  is  the  proper  and  sufficient  antagonist  of 
error,  and  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  conflict,  unless  by 
human  interposition  disarmed  of  its  natural  weapons,  free 
argument  and  debate— errors  ceasing  to  be  dangerous  when 
it  is  permitted  freely  to  contradict  them. 

2.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly,  that  no  man 
shall  be  compelled  to  frequent  or  support  any  religious 
worship,  place,  or  ministry  whatsoever,  nor  shall  be  en- 
forced, restrained,  molested,  or  burdened  in  his  body  or 
goods,  nor  shall  otherwise  suffer  on  account  of  his  religious 
opinions  or  belief;  but  that  all  men  t  hall  be  free  to  profess, 
and  Ijy  argument  to  maintain,  their  opinion  in  matters  of 
religion  ;  and  that  the  same  shall  in  no  wise  diminish,  en- 
large, or  affect  their  civil  capacities. 

3.  And  though  we  well  know  that  this  assembly,  elected 
by  the  people  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  legislation  only, 
have  no  power  to  restrain  the  acta  of  succeeding  assemblies 
constituted  with  powers  equal  to  our  own  ;  and  that  there- 
fore to  declare  this  act  to  be  irrevocable  would  be  of  no 
effect  in  law  ;  yet  we  are  free  to  declare  that  the  rights 
hereby  asserted  are  among  the  natural  rights  of  mankind, 
and  that  if  any  act  shall  be  hereafter  passed  to  repeal  the 
present,  or  to  narrow  its  operation,  such  act  will  be  an  in- 
fringement of  natural  right." 

I  hope  this  remarkable  statute  may  be  thought 
worth  reproducing  iu  the  columns  of  the  Univeksity 
CotTKiEE.  Asa  C.  Hill. 
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At  the  close  of  the  year  1892  there  were  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library  580,334  volumes  of  all  kinds. 


In  the  prison  statistics  of  seventeen  Stales,  collated  for 
the  special  purpose  of  examining  the  oft- repeated  allegation 
that  education  increases  rather  than  diminishes  crime,  U.  S. 
Commissioner  Harris  proves  that  the  illiterate  criminals  are 
eight  times  as  many  proportionately  as  the  educated  crim- 
inals. 

McCoy  Hall,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  is  now  being 
erected  by  the  trustees  from  a  bequest  of  John  W.  McCoy. 
There  will  be  rooms  for  the  Faculty,  an  Assembly  Room, 
and  ample  accommodation  for  the  seminaries  in  the  various 
departments  of  language,  history,  and  philosophy.  The 
Central  Library  and  Reading  Room  will  be  placed  on  the 
top  floor  and  lighted  from  above. 


So  far  as  its  graduate  department  is  concerned,  Brown 
University  now  places  women  on  exactly  the  same  footing 
as  men.  In  respect  to  instruction,  examinations,  degrees 
and,  substantially,  expenses  the  two  sexes  are  treated  alike. 
The  university  also  otters  to  examine  all  women  candidates 
in  undergraduate  studies,  and  to  confer  its  degrees  on  those 
who  are  successful  in  these  examinations. 


Ex-President  Harrison,  with  a  compensation  worthy  of 
his  great  experience  and  ability  and  the  generosity  of  the 
wealthiest  educational  institution  in  the  world,  is  to  deliver 
law  lectures  for  six  weeks  of  next  autumn  at  the  Leland 
Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  California.  As  yet,  there  is  no 
organized  Law  Department  in  this  institution,  and  all  the 
students  of  all  the  departments  will  have  the  privilege  of 
attendance.  Mr.  Harrison's  long  connection  with  State 
and  National  politics  and  his  really  statesmanlike  qualifica- 
tions will  render  his  lectures  of  classical  and  permanent 
utility. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  Dr.  Oilman,  President  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  shows  considerable  prosperity 
during  the  last  year.  There  are  65  teachers,  547  scholars 
(of  whom  337  represent  146  colleges)  ;  41  graduates  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  ;  37  post-graduates 
received  Ph.  D.  The  Department  of  History  and  Philoso- 
phy under  Professor  Adams  attracted  the  largest  number  of 
students,  165.  The  Department  of  Physics  under  Professor 
Roland  had  138  students  ;  Chemistry  under  Professor  Rem- 
son  had  135  ;  German  under  Dr.  Wood  121.  By  a  recent 
regulation  the  B.  A.  is  entitled  on  fitting  occasions  to  wear 
a  black  gown  with  black  hood  lined  with  white  silk  and 
edged  with  blue.  The  Ph.  D.  is  entitled  to  wear  a  blaclt 
gown  and  a  hood  of  black  silk  lined  with  scarlet  silk  and 
edged  with  gold. 

Important  gifts  have  recently  been  made  to  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Library  of  the  professional  libraries  of  two  distin- 
guished physicians  of  Baltimore,  Dr.  Christopher  Johnston 
and  Dr.  Frank  Donaldson,  late  professors  in  the  University 


of  Maryland  and  consulting  phj'sicians  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital.  Dr.  Johnston,  by  his  will,  directed  that  his 
books  and  his  medical  and  surgical  instruments,  with  his 
cabinet  of  microscopical  preparations,  and  the  cabinet  of 
crystals  prepared  by  liim  for  optical  purposes,  should  be 
given  to  this  University.  Dr.  Frank  Donaldson,  jr.,  soon 
after  his  father's  death,  presented  over  800  medical  books 
as  a  memorial  of  his  father's  professional  life.  The  two 
libraries,  with  other  medical  books  received  from  various 
sources,  have  been  deposited  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital, where  they  are  accessible  to  members  of  the  profes- 
sion while  awaiting  the  organization  of  the  Medical  School. 


Henry  W.  Sage,  Esq.,  donated  to  the  Cornell  University 
I  Ithaca,  N.  Y.)  during  the  year  1892  a  new  Library  Building 
accompanied  with  an  endowment  fund  of  §300,000.  The 
Library  now  contains,  including  the  Law  Librarj',  111,000 
TOlumes  and  25,000  pamphlets,  of  which  6,485  volumes  and 
1,200  pamphlets  were  accumulated  in  1892.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  reference  volumes  which  are  for  the 
free  use  of  all  in  the  Reading  Rooms,  and  that  there  is  a 
separate  Periodical  Room  which  all  use  without  calling 
upon  the  clerk,  there  were  about  thirty  thousand  volumes 
given  out,  an  increase  of  nearly  3,000  over  the  previous 
year.  There  is  a  special  collection  of  Columbian  volumes, 
in  which  there  are  many  noteworthy  and  rare  books,  por- 
traits, fac-similes,  etc.,  relating  to  ti^e  discovery  of  the  new 
world.  In  the  spring  of  1892,  ex-President  White,  during  a 
visit  to  Utah,  secured  a  valuable  collection  of  histories  of 
the  Mormon  community,  of  its  leaders,  of  its  sacred  and 
devotional  books  and  of  its  doctrinal  and  educational  litera- 
ture. One  notable  rarity  of  this  series  is  a  copy  of  the 
original  edition  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of 
the  National  Educational  Association,  held  in  Boston  re- 
cently, a  committee  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  was  ap- 
pointed to  "  investigate  the  city  schools  of  the  country, 
the  prevalent  methods  of  training  teachers,  and  the  co- 
ordination of  studies."  The  committee  consists  of  William 
H.  Maxwell,  Brooklyn,  Chairman  ;  William  T.  Harris,  LT.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  ;  S.  M.  Balliet,  Springfield, 
Blass.;  N.  C.  Dougherty,  Peoria,,Ill.;  W.  B.  Powell,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  H.  S.  Tarbell,  Providence,  R.  I.;  L.  N.  Jones, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas  City;  A.  B. 
Poland,  New  Jersey  ;  Edward  Brooks,  Philadelphia  ;  An- 
drew S.  Draper,  Cleveland;  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  Boston; 
Albert  G.  Lane,  Chicago ;  Charles  B.  Gilbert,  St.  Paul. 
An  appropriation  of  $2,500  was  made  to  provide  the  ex- 
penses of  conducting  the  examination,  which  is  regarded 
as  the  most  important  work  ever  undertaken  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. These  gentlemen  have  great  prominence  in  and 
familiarity  with  the  public  school  work  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. The  EJucalional  Review,  somewhat  obscurely  inti- 
mating the  line  of  inquiry  which  it  supposes  the  committee 
will  take,  says  :  "  Prevailing  discontent  with  the  results 
of  public  school  education  has  prepared  the  public  for  the 
acceptance  of  a  well-developed,  moderate  scheme  of  reform 
that  will  elevate  the  schools,  insure  to  parents  and  pupils 
their  rights  and  enable  every  school  officer  and  teacher  to 
work  in  the  way  in  which  his  efforts  will  produce  the  best 
results.  It  will  be  the  fault  of  the  men  who  conipose  this 
committee  if  they  do  not  produce  a  report  that  will  long  be 
memorable." 
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The  aliDve  are  fac-similes  of  the  beautiful  medal  given  in  return  foi-  every  conti'ibu- 
tion  of  one  dollar  or  more  for  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Hall.  'Ihe  medal  is  made  of  alumin- 
ium, a  metal  which  admits  of  a  more  lustrous  polish  than  silver,  liut  is  not  so  likely  to 
tarnish,  and  is  wonderful  for  lightness.  Every  contributor  is  permitted  with  his  name  to 
have  recorded  a  few  words  of  personal  history  or  sentiment,  not  exct'eding  ten.  Pastors 
who  may  wish  to  use  a  medal  as  a  sample  in  securing  subscriptions  for  others  will  receive 
one  by  making  application.  Send  all  communications  to  The  American  University, 
1425  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Notice  to  Pastors  and  Officers  of  Bpworth  Leagues 

Who  Desire  to  Hold  a  Columbus  Memorial  Service  in  1893. 


We  are  filling,  and  shall  continue  to  fill,  orders  for  the  Church  Service  and  for  the 
Young  People's  Concert  Exercise,  furnished  for  30  cents  per  hundred  (to  cover  postage), 
for  use  in  presenting  the  cause  and  taking  a  subscription  for  The  American  University. 
Each  Service  is  distinct  from  the  other,  and  can  be  used  in  the  same  church  without  dupli- 
cation of  exercises.     Samples  sent  free  on  application.     Address 

The  American  University, 
1425  N.  Y.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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A    STATESMAN'S    VIEW. 

"Washington  is  the  one  place  on  this  continent  wiiere,  in  time,  all  the  sonrces 
of  Science  and  Edncation  will  cluster.  Here  the  facilities  for  research  are  even  now 
unrivalled.  The  Sciences,  some  one  has  said,  are  sociable,  and  flourish  best  in  close 
proximity  to  each  other,  and  no  better  center  could  be  found  tlian  Washington. 
The  great  American  University,  if  that  should  be  its  title,  will  undoubtedly  be  es- 
tablished in  this  city,  where  there  are  advantages  which  no  eii(h)wment  can  give  to 
other  cities." 

SEN-AT(nt     IIOAl!,    1888. 
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[Ex-Officio.] 

Hon.  GROVER  CIvEVELx\ND,  President  of  the  United  vStates. 
Hon.  ADLAI  E.  STEVENSON,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
Hon.  MEEVIEIvE  W.  FUELER,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
Hon.  C.  F.  CRISP,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rei'resent.\tives. 


Mr.  JOHN  E.  ANDRUS,  Yonker.s,  N.  Y.,  President  - 

of  the  Board. 
Mr.  JOHN  E.  BEAEL,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Bishop  THOMAS  BOWMAN,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Mr.  a.  B.  BROWNE,  Washington,  D.  C. 
JAMES  M.  BUCKLEY,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 
CHARLES  W.  BUOY,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia. 
Hon.  JULIAN  S    CARR,  Durham,  N.  C. 
D.  H.  CARROLL,  D.  D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
J.  A.  M.  CHAPMAN,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mr.  BENJAMIN  CHARLTON,  Wa.shington,   D.  C. 
Mr.  a.  B.  DUVALL,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hon.  MATTHEW  G.  EMERY,   Washington,   D.   C. 
Bishop  CHAS.  H.  FOWLER,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Mr.  CHARLES  C.  GLOVER,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gen.  S.  S.  HENKLE,  Washington,  D    C. 
Hon.  J.  B.  HOBBS,  Chicago,  111. 
Mr.  MARK  HOYT,  New  York  City. 
Mr.  GEORGE  P.  HUKILL,  Oil  City,  Pa. 
Bishop  JOHN  F.  HURST,  Washington,  D.  C. 
JESSIE  L.  HURLBUT,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 
Mr.  JOHN  S.  HUYLER,  New  York  City. 
JAMES  M.  KING,  D.  D.,  New  York. 

MICHAEL  BURNHAM 


Mr.  BENJAMIN  F.  LEIGHTON,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  JOHN  A.  LOGAN,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CHARLES  C.  McCABE,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  H.  B.  MOULTON,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bishop  JOHN  P.  NEWMAN,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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On  the  first  of  July,  at  the  close  of  a  year  of  hard 
work,  the  term  of  service  of  the  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Gray, 
D.  D.,  expired,  and  the  office  of  General  Secretary 
was  discontinued.  Dr.  Gray  leaves  the  .service  of 
The  American  University  with  the  confidence  and 
kindly  feelinsr  of  all  its  officers. 


The  Columbian  celebration  is  just  in  the  height  of 
its  glory;  so  the  Columbian  collection  in  behalf  of  the 
American  University,  which  the  General  Conference 
authorized  in  all  our  .Methodist  Episcopal  Churches,  is 
still  in  order.  A  church  in  the  far  west  reports  $5,000 
as  its  gift.  Many  small  churches  are  doing  nobly  also, 
when  judged  b3'  ability. 


The  Rev.  A.  C.  Hill  was  so  anxious  that  his  grand- 
daughter should  have  the  honor  of  putting  the  first 
stone  in  the  University,  that  in  her  name  a  block  of 
granite  has  been  dressed  and  put  on  the  site  of  the 
first  building,  where  it  lies  as  a  sort  of  first  fruits  of 
the  faith  that  is  in  Christian  hearts,  and  of  the  harvest 
of  great  piles  of  stone  to  be  there  arranged  in  archi- 
tectural beauty  ere  many  years  go  by. 


About  five  years  ago  Dr.  Bollinger,  one  of  the 
ablest  scholars  in  Europe,  said  before  the  Munich  Acad- 
emy of  Science,  "the  main  hindrance  to  literary  and 
scientific  progress  in  the  United  States  is  the  want  of 
a  great  Central  University."  How  much  longer  shall 
this  be  -said  truthfully  ?  Ten  millions  to  The  Ameri- 
can University  would  soon  remove  the  stigma. 


To  ERR  is  human.  Our  attention  has  been  called 
to  several  mistakes  in  the  list  of  ministerial  subscribers 
to  the  Asbury  Memorial  Hall  Fund  as  published  in  our 
last  number.  In  the  Baltimore  Conference  list  the 
name  of  Rev.  Wm.  Harris  should  occur  instead  of  that 
of   Rev.   E.   W.   D.   Hayes.     In  the  New  York  East 


An  Epworth  League  Chapter  on  the  Pacific  Cqast 
has  lately  sent  The  American  University  a  check 
for  $500,  as  its  part  toward  the  building  and  en- 
dowment of  a  great  institution  at  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. It  is  a  noble  gift  that  we  hope  will  inspire 
many  others  to  go  and  do  likewise.  What  a  magnifi- 
cent deed  it  would  be  for  the  750,000  members  of  this 
enthusiastic  band  to  put  one  dollar  each  into  this  work. 
Other  Chapters  are  responding.  Wherever  we  touch 
the  young  people  we  find  them  interested.  A  few 
weeks  since  a  band  of  these  workers  journeyed  five 
miles  on  a  dark  night  to  hear  about  the  University,  and 
went  home  determined  we  should  hear  from  them. 
Send  on  the  orders  for  Epworth  certificates.  We  hope 
sometime  to  publish  a  list  of  League  Chapters  that  have 
given,  as  we  are  doing  for  the  preachers.  Will  your 
Chapter  be  on  the  roll  ? 


In  the  absence  of  Bishop  Hurst,  we  give  to  our 
readers  an  epitome  of  his  address  at  the  Metropolitan 
Methodist  Epi.scopal  Church,  on  the  Life  and  Charac- 
ter of  Senator  Leland  Stanford.  Many  lessons  may  be 
drawn  from  this  man's  remarkable  career,  but  it  seems 
to  us  the  last  and  greatest  is  his  wise  disposing  of  his 
wealth  to  so  large  degree  during  his  lifetime.  Drexel  in 
founding  his  Institute,  Clark  in  starting  his  University, 
Carnegie  in  giving  so  abundantly,  and  Rockefeller  in 
establishing  the  Chicago  ITuiversity,  are  similar  ex- 
amples that  speak  loudly  to  all  people  of  wealth, 
whether  the  amount  be  large  or  small.  The  wrangling 
and  expensive  law  suits  over  so  many  large  estates, 
finally  dissipating  them,  or  turning  them  from  the 
testator's  purpose,  teach  the  same  lesson.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  examples  named  above  may  set  the  tide  of 
benevolence  flowing  .so  that  the  joy  of  giving  will  fill 
many  earthly  homes  and  hearts.  Why  should  this  joy 
be  lost  ? 
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The  Christian  Advocate  says  the  Trustees  of  the 
American  University  have  been  presented  with  "a 
marble  slab  from  the  ruins  at  Cousin's  Run,  Ind., 
where  Asbury  made  several  attempts  to  found  a  uni- 
versity." Where  is  this  place?  An  interesting  relic 
from  the  still  existing  ruins  of  Cokesbury  College  is  to 
be  furnished  for  the  Asbury  Hall  by  a  generous  lay- 
man. Cokesburj'  College  was  near  Abingdon,  Md. 
Was  it  "Carsin's  Run,  Md.  ?"  Did  Asbury  try  to 
found  a  university  in  Indiana?     Or  did  Jupiter  nod? 


Prof.  Herbert  B.  Ad.-vms,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
Universit}',  said  in  1889:  "  Wa.shington's  dream  of  a 
great  University,  rising  grandly  upon  the  Maryland 
bank  of  tlie  Potomac,  has  remained  a  dream  for  more 
than  a  century.  But  there  is  nothing  more  real  or 
persistent  than  the  dreams  of  great  men,  whether 
statesmen  like  Baron  von  Stein,  or  poets  like  Dante 
and  Petrarch,  or  prophets  like  Savonarola,  or  thinkers 
like  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  fathers  of  the  Church  and 
of  Greek  philosophy.  States  are  overthrown  ;  litera- 
tures are  lo^t  ;  temples  are  destroyed  ;  sy.stems  of 
thought  are  shattered  to  pieces  like  the  statues  of 
Phidias  ;  but  .somehow  truth  and  beauty,  art  and  archi- 
tecture, forms  of  poetry,  ideals  of  liberty  and  govern- 
ment, of  sound  learning  and  of  the  education  of  youth, 
the.se  immortal  dreams  are  revived  from  age  to  age 
and  take  concrete  shape  before  the  very  eyes  of  suc- 
cessive generations." 

He  thought  he  saw  a  State  University,  but  it  was 
certainly  The  American  University  founded  by 
private  munificence  and  under  religious  direction. 


The  Vice-Chancellor  is  having  the  privilege  of  seeing 
our  Church  engaged  in  its  multiform  work  during  these 
summer  months.  The  Churches  are  not  closed  while 
other  forms  of  activity  are  multiplying,  but  east  and 
west,  in  cities  and  rural  regions,  large  congregations 
gather  to  hear  the  Gospel.  Some  camp  meetings  may 
be  losing  their  spiritual  power,  but  it  does  not  seem  so 
on  the  Maryland  peninsula,  or  at  Ocean  Grove.  The 
As.sembly  at  L,akeside,  O.,  was  feeling  the  effect  of 
"hard  times"  and  the  "World's  Fair,"  but  was 
reaching,  in.spiring,  and  training  many  Sunday-school 
workers.  At  Ocean  Grove  the  Woman's  Home 
Missionary  Society  was  rejoicing  over  a  successful 
year  closed,  and  boldly  facing  the  new  year  with  the 
prospect  of  meeting  the  thousands  of  unemployed  who 


will  need  help.  At  Round  Lake  the  Ministers'  Insti- 
tute showed  that  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  are  alive 
to  all  new  methods  and  needs  of  the  times.  At  Cleve- 
land the  Epvvorth  League  enthusiasm  was  at  high 
tide.  .Surely  if  organization  and  work  will  bring  the 
millennium,  it  must  soon  be  here.  Amid  all  these 
forms  of  work  there  seemed  no  clash,  and  the  workers 
in  each  had  room  for  a  warm  interest  in  The  Ameri- 
can University.  Touch  with  the  people  everywhere 
inspired  hope  and  courage  that  when  the  clouds  of  this 
troublous  time  are  past,  golden  beams  of  manifold  gifts 
will  fall  upon  our  great  enterprise  from  all  the.se 
directions. 


PROGRESS. 

Since  our  last  number  was  sent  out,  the  Trustees 
have  held  a  .semi-annual  meeting  in  the  kindly  prof- 
fered rooms  of  the  Arlington  Hotel,  and  the  Chancellor 
reported  $285,000  secured  in  pledges.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  site  of  the  University,  now  estimated  as 
worth  a  half  million.  Some  pledges  have  been  added 
to  the  above  since  the  Trustee  meeting.  Meanwhile  it 
has  been  felt  that  preparations  must  be  made  for  build- 
ing. Landscape  artists  and  architects  are  at  work  on 
schemes  for  laying  out  the  grounds,  locating  and  plan- 
ning the  halls  for  the  different  departments.'  It  is  the 
purpose  to  erect  a  building  for  each  department  rather 
than  to  house  all  in  one  overgrown  structure.  Some 
thirteen  of  these  halls,  with  necessary  subordinate 
buildings,  are  projected.  It  is  hoped,  and  indeed  ex- 
pected, that  individual  men  of  wealth  will  erect  one  or 
more  of  these  halls  of  learning  in  their  own  name,  at 
their  own  expen.se.  We  believe,  with  President  Schur- 
man,  that  "the  heart  behind  American  wealth  is  at 
bottom  generous  and  discerning,  and  so  long  as  money 
can  foster  intelligence,  that  heart  will  not  suffer  our 
civilization  to  become  a  prey  to  ignorance,  brutishness, 
and  stupid  materialism.  No  one  knows  better  than 
the  millionaire  that  man  lives  not  by  bread  alone." 
Some  of  these  see  the  need  and  advantages  of  The 
American  University.  People  of  le.ss  means  are 
planning  to  help,  and  we  hope  by  our  next  issue  to 
make  definite  announcement  of  plans  and  gifts  of  build- 
ings. Besides  buildings  we  must  also  have  endow- 
ments of  professorships,  lectureships,  fellowships,  and 
scholarships.  What  an  opportunitj'  for  wealth  to  make 
itself  useful  and  forever  blessed ! 


We  are  glad  to  note  the  organization  of  the  Ameri- 
can In.stitute  of  Sociology-  at  Chautauqua,  July  19-20. 
It  shows  the  drift,  and  faces  the  need  of  the  times. 
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ASBURY    MEMORIAL    HALL. 

The  movement  on  the  part  of  the  ministrj'  to  erect 
this  hall  b}'  i,ooo  of  them  contributing  $ioo  each,  is 
awakening  widespread  interest.  Many  whose  names 
do  not  yel  appear  in  the  list  assure  us  that  they  mean 
to  have  a  part  in  the  matter.  These  pledges  b^-  min- 
isters make  laymen  feel  that  thej-  ought  to  help  also. 
It  is  the  old  story  over  again,  both  in  the  old  world  and 
the  new.  Who  does  not  know  that  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  Glasgow  Univensities  were  founded  by  clergymen; 
that  Harvard,  Yale,  Dartmouth,  and  Princeton  are  the 
creation  of  ministers  of  the  gospel;  and  that  the  founda- 
tions of  our  Methodist  schools  have  been  laid  by 
preachers  ?  Of  course,  in  all  cases,  laj'meu  of  noble 
mold  have  followed  with  their  larger  gifts,  aud  so  we 
have  faith  it  will  be  with  The  American  University. 
The  color-bearers  are  in  the  van ;  the  banners  of 
benevolence  wave  in  every  breeze  ;  they  beckon  the 
hosts  onward. 

Since  our  last  issue  no  Conferences  have  been  held, 
but  the  following  individuals  have  pledged  themselves 
for  ^loo  each  :  William  V.  Kelly,  D.  D.,  editor  of  the 
Methodist  Review ;  A.  J.  Nast,  M.  A.,  editor  of  the 
Apologete;  John  B.  Merwin,  New  York  East  Conference; 
J.  R.  Colley,  Portland,  Oregon  ;  C.  C.  McLean,  San 
Antonio,  Texas;  W.  H.  McAllister,  Alexandria,  Va.; 
John  Thompson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  S.  A.  Keen,  D.  D., 
Delaware,  O. ;  L-  A.  Rudisill,  of  the  Central  Pennsyl- 
vania Conference;  and  George  F.  Oliver,  of  Stueben- 
ville,  O. 

One  of  the  above,  in  sending  his  subscription,  well 
said:  "It  is  as  honorable  to  be  among  that  thousand 
as  to  have  had  one's  name  on  the  millenary  petition  of 
the  Puritan  ministers  to  James  I.  We,  as  well  as  they, 
are  path-makers  among  the  mountains  for  the  feet  of 
those  who  publish  peace. ' ' 

The  total  pledged  to  date,  toward  the  $100,000,  is 
$48,800.  W^e  look  to  the  Fall  Conferences  to  complete 
the  amount  and  secure  the  building. 


THE    EDUCATIONAL    CONGRESS. 

One  of  the  notable  events  ot  the  year  was  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Education  at  Chicago.  Seldom, 
if  ever,  has  there  been  an  assembly  of  such  quality  on 
American  soil.  The  section  devoted  to  higher  educa- 
tion grappled  with  .some  of  the  greatest  questions  in 
college  and  universit>  work.  There  could  not  be  per- 
fect agreement  on  either  theoretical  or  practical  grounds 
when  such  independent  thinkers  as  McCosh  and  Keane, 
Oilman  and  Raymond,  Jordan  and  Harper,  Seth  Low 
and  Schurman,  Augell  and  Shorey,  with  many  more 
who  might  be  named,  were  there  to  speak  their  minds. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  gatherings  was  an  inspiration,  and 
the  discu.'^sions  must  bear  fruit.     To  think  merely  of 


some  of  the  topics  considered  is  to  catch  some  little 
idea  of  the  scope  of  thought  that  blazed  from  brilliant 
brains.  "  The  evolution  of  liberal  education."  "Should 
Greek  be  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  ?  ' ' 
' '  How  should  we  cope  with  the  problem  of  excessive 
specialization  in  university  study  ?  "  "How  far  is  it 
desirable  that  universities  should  be  of  one  type?" 
"  On  what  conditions  should  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  be  given?"  These  and  others  were  dis- 
cussed. 

The  last  question  led  to  the  appointment  of  an  able 
committee,  who  will  be  expected  to  formulate  an  an- 
swer. But  will  they  be  able  to  bring  practical  relief? 
Certainly  it  is  needed.  This  noble  degree  is  being 
dragged  down  to  the  level  of  our  poorest  colleges,  that 
are  indeed  only  colleges  in  name]  It  is  time  that  all 
scholarly  men,  all  real  colleges,  and  especially  all  in- 
stitutions that  are  trying  to  do  university  work,  should 
combine  to  bring  about  a  reform  in  this  whole  matter 
of  degrees.  The  root  of  the  trouble  is  in  the  legisla- 
tures that  grant  charter  powers  so  indiscriminately. 
But  there  might  be  an  agreement  of  all  worthy  institu- 
tions that  would  go  far  toward  stamping  out,  or,  at 
least,  restricting  the  evil-  But  can  there  be  agreement  ? 
While  some  would  insist  that  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
who  has  never  read,  and  can  not  read,  Plato  or  Aristotle 
in  their  own  tongue,  is  an  absurdity,  what  will  Presi- 
dent Jordan  say,  who  dogmatizes  against  the  require- 
ment of  Greek  for  tl:^  lower  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  ? 

Indeed,  this  question  is  apt  to  bring  out  more  clearlj' 
the  distinction  between  the  college  and  the  uuiversitj^ — 
the  former  with  its  course  of  study  planned  for  disci- 
pline, and  outline  survey  of  the  field  of  human  learn- 
ing— the  latter  with  its  specialization  of  the  activities 
of  the  student  along  lines  of  professional  work  or 
original  research.  It  may  array  the  two  parties  in  op- 
position that  are  now  forming  in  educational  circles — 
the  one  trying  to  hold  the  college  course  intact,  with 
specialization  beyond  it;  the  other  bringing  specializa- 
tion down  into  the  college  course  and  reforming  the 
latter  almost  out  of  existence.  Is  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy a  college  or  a  university  degree  ? 

Furthermore,  we  do  not  see  how  the  committee  can 
avoid  dealing  with  the  great  question  of  educational 
values,  a  fundamental  question  to-day.  Classics  and 
modern  studies,  languages  and  science  and  mathe- 
matics, will  be  arrayed  against  each  other  as  to  worth. 
The  old  will  battle  with  the  new,  the  established  with 
the  tentative  and  experimental.  We  await  with  inter- 
est the  answer  of  the  committee;  we  rejoice  in  the 
clearing  .skies  that  follow  such  agitative  discussions. 


An  exchange  says,  "Yale  College  has  applications 
from  1,132  for  admission  to  the  next  year's  freshmen's 
class. ' ' 
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A    UNIVERSITY. 

Prof.  Von  Hoist,  the  Russo-Gennaii  historian,  who 
has  had  opportunity  to  know  whereof  he  speaks,  says: 
"  There  is  in  the  United  States  as  yet  not  a  single  Uni- 
versity in  the  sense  attached  to  this  word  by  Europeans. 
All  the  American  institutions  bearing  this  name  are 
either  compounds  of  college  and  university — the  uni- 
versity as  an  aftergrowth  figuring  still  to  .some  extent 
as  a  kind  of  annex  or  excrescence  of  the  College — or 
hybrids  of  college  and  university,  or,  finally,  a  torso 
of  a  university.  An  institution  wholly  detached  from 
the  school  work  done  by  colleges  and  containing  all 
the  four  faculties  connected  with  a  nniversitas  literariirn 
does  not  exist." 

This  statement,  almost  startling  us  with  a  fact  only 
too  evident,  is  at  the  same  time  a  fine  negative  state- 
ment of  what  it  is  propo.sed  to  make  The  American 
University.  It  is  to  be  neither  a  "compound,"  a 
"hybrid,"  nor  a  "torso."  It  will  have  the  "four 
faculties ' '  of  the  ideal  European  university,  with 
added  faculties  along  other  lines  of  work  that  are  grow- 
ing up  into  ' '  professions, ' '  in  whose  fields  there  is  need 
for  large  culture,  demand  for  wide  knowledge,  and 
opportunity  for  original  research  that  will  bring  rich 
blessings  to  humanity. 

To  this  ideal  we  are  pledged  and  consecrated.  It 
may  sometimes,  amid  the  closing  of  banks  and  fac- 
tories, the  crash  of  business  houses  and  fortunes,  seem 
far  from  realization.  But  meanwhile  there  is  courage, 
blessing,  and  joy  in  a  great  idea.  It  helps  to  bear  bur- 
dens and  rise  above  defeats.  Henry  D.  Thoreau  was 
right  when  he  wrote:  "The  fact  is,  you  have  got  to 
take  the  world  on  your  shoulders  like  Atlas,  and  put 
aloug  with  it.  You  will  do  this  for  an  idea's  sake,  and 
your  success  will  be  in  proportion  to  your  devotioH  to 
ideas.  It  may  make  your  back  ache  occasionally,  but 
you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  hanging  it  or  twirling 
it  to  suit  yourself.     Cowards  suffer;  heroes  enjoy." 

A  great  idea  is  the  need  of  many  of  our  business  men 
to-day.  It  would  be  a  help  in  the  battle  to  feel  that 
their  lives  were  consecrated,  not  'simply  to  making 
money,  but  to  some  great  project  that  in  all  time  would 
bless  humanity.  It  would  eliminate  selfishness,  which 
when  defeated  turns  into  bitterness.  It  would  incar- 
nate a  nobleness  that  in  itself  is  a  fountain  of  joy. 

What  nobler  ideal  can  business  men  take  to  their 
hearts  to-day  than  that  of  helping  to  build  at  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  a  great  Christian  university  ?  We  com- 
mend it  to  them  for  their  own  blessing.  America 
should,  America  must,  be  left  no  longer  under  the  re- 
proach that  she  has  not  "one  university"  On  the 
Maryland  banks  of  the  Potomac,  near  the  White 
House  and  Capitol,  it  must  arise.  The  day  when 
America  is  too  poor  for  such  an  enterprise  is  past.  The 
day  of  America's  largest  benevolence  is  but  dawning. 
Stanford  and  Rockefeller  lead  on,  but  here  at  Washing- 
ton is  a  grander  opportunity  to  build  amid  appliances 
unequalled.     It  will  be  done.  ' 


LIFE    AND    CHARACTER    OF    SENATOR 
STANFORD. 

inSHOI'  JOHN    V.    HURST. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
this  cit}'  a  memorial  sermon  upon  the  life  and  character 
of  the  late  Senator  Stanford  was  preached  by  Bishop 
Hurst  to  a  large  congregation.     He  said: 

We  pause  in  the  mid.st  of  the  usual  life  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Methodi.st  Church  to  pay  a  tribute  of  the 
heart  to  the  late  Senator  Leland  Stanford.  In  that 
vacant  seat  (pointing  to  the  draped  and  decorated  pew 
of  the  deceased)  he  was  accustomed  to  worship,  and 
none  were  more  reverent  than  was  he.  Unlike  many 
public  men,  when  he  left  his  constituencj'  and  the  vState 
which  he  represented  for  his  official  sojourn  in  the  Cap- 
ital, he  did  not  leave  his  religion,  but  brought  it  with 
him  to  Washington,  where  it  constituted  the  control- 
ling influence  of  his  private,  domestic,  and  public  life. 
His  special  interest  in  this  particular  Church  arose 
through  his  intimate  relations  with  Bishop  Newman, 
who  at  this  time  is  on  a  tour  of  duty  through  South 
America,  and  who,  but  for  his  absence,  would  of  all 
men  be  the  most  fitting  to  conduct  this  memorial  ser- 
vice. Our  American  life  is  distinguished  above  all 
other  types  of  civilization  by  its  violent  transitions 
and  its  almost  incredible  contrasts.  Nowhere  as  here 
does  success  so  promptly  respond  to  honest  efibrt.  So 
was  it  in  the  beginning  of  our  national  history.  The 
career  of  Washington,  from  the  humble  boy  on  the 
way  to  the  coast  to  become  a  sailor,  and  later  a-:  a  tire- 
less surveyor  of  Virginia  lands  to  become  the  father  of 
his  country,  was  only  the  first  illustration  of  what  we 
have  seen  repeated  in  every  striking  crisis  of  all  our 
subsequent  history.  Even  a  single  decade  is  not  too 
short  a  period  for  the  suffrages  of  our  people  to  change 
a  private  citizen  once  and  a  second  time  into  their  chief 
magistrate. 

HOW    SENATOR    STANFORD    BEGAN    LIFE. 

Senator  Stanford  began  life  with  little  in  his  iavor 
except  energy,  a  good  education,  a  far  vision  and  con- 
science. To  some  these  would  seem  to  count  but  little 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  success,  but,  after  all,  they  are 
the  greatest  factors  toward  brilliant  and  permanent 
achievement.  Now  that  his  life  has  come  to  a  close,  it 
is  fitting  that  we  take  note  of  the  character  of  the  man 
and  endeavor,  so  far  as  we  may,  to  examine  some  of 
the  threads  out  of  which  was  woven  the  fabric  of  his 
large  and  useful  life.  Surely  those  were  no  ordinary 
forces  by  which  he  attained  so  strong  a  place  in  the 
sympathy  and  respect  of  his  generation.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  speak  of  him  as  the  Governor  of  California, 
marshaling  his  troops  with  magnificent  energy  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  ;  nor  as  a  prime  manager, 
turning  up  the  first  shovelful  of  earth  out  of  which 
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was  built  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  ;  nor  as  United 
States  Senator  for  the  last  nine  years  from  California. 
Our  concern  at  this  time  is  not  so  much  with  his  public 
life  or  his  place  in  the  political  history  of  the  country 
as  with  those  sterling  qualities  of  the  heart  and  with 
those  large  plans  which  came  to  full  fruition  in  the 
latest  decade  of  his  nearly  three  score  and  ten  ^-ears. 

A    HUMANK    AND    KINDLY    NATURE. 

Senator  Stanford  was  of  most  humane  and  kindly 
nature.  Of  the  multitudes  who  last  Wedne.sday  read 
the  dispatches  giving  account  of  his  sudden  departure 
it  is  not  likely  that  there  was  an  enemj-  among  the 
millions.  On  the  other  hand,  all  over  the  land  there 
was  a  deep  feeling  of  regret,  and  in  manj'  cases  the 
keenest  sense  of  personal  bereavement.  That  one  who 
to-day  is  living  in  memories  and  hopes,  and  who  has  so 
often  worshipped  here  with  him,  has  multitudes  of 
sympathizing  friends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
The  large  means  of  Senator  Stanford  never  chilled  him 
in  the  least  toward  the  suffering  or  the  needy.  He  was 
one  of  the  men  whom  wealth  never  alienated  from  close 
touch  with  the  suffering  classes.  His  entire  theory  of 
good  citizenship  was  based  on  helping  the  most  needy 
part  of  the  population.  Over  few  thresholds  in  Wash- 
ington have  poor  boj-s  been  permitted  to  pass  as  they 
have  over  his,  entering  with  heavy  hearts,  and  on  festal 
occasions  going  out  with  large  accessions  to  their  little 
store  of  comfort.  The  telegrapli  and  messenger  boys 
and  the  Senate  pages  will  never  forget  the  many  tokens 
of  his  kindness  ;vhich  it  was  an  habitual  pleasure  every 
year  for  him  to  bestow.  Where  is  the  man  to  take  his 
place  for  the  toiling  boys  of  Washington  in  the  years 
to  come  ? 

HIS   DEEPLY   RELIGIOUS   NATURE. 

The  deeply  religious  nature  of  Senator  Stanford  was 
perceptible  to  all  who  came  into  intimate  relationship 
with  him.  Religion  was  his  favorite  theme  in  the 
latest  years  of  his  life.  The  two  sole  arlicles  in  his 
creed  were,  God's  goodness  toward  men,  and  man's 
charity  toward  his  brother.  It  mattered  little  in  what 
circle  he  was,  he  was  not  slow  to  communicate  his  firm 
faith  in  a  guiding  Providence  ruling  over  the  affairs  of 
men.  Neither  w-as  it  to  him  simply  a  general  Provi- 
dence but  a  particular  Providence  who  guides  the 
footsteps  of  each  of  His  children.  He  used  to  speak 
of  God's  special  interest  in  each  individual,  and  to 
say  that  the  framework  of  the  universe  was  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  God's  infinite  goodness 
toward  His  children.  There  was  no  pessimistic  chord 
in  Senator  Stanford's  harp.  He  had  always  the 
firmest  faith  in  the  gradual  progress  of  the  world  to- 
ward loftier  ideals  and  liigher  achievements.  That 
the  world  was  to  be  conquered  for  Christ  and  by  Christ 


was  his  strong  belief.  The  calamities  and  disappoint- 
ments happening  to  both  individuals  and  nations  he 
was  accustomed  to  think  of  as  incidents  for  a  purely 
disciplinary  purpose,  while  day  after  day  the  world  was 
marching  toward  its  promised  perfection.  We  do  not 
wonder  that  religion  formed  such  a  steady  part  of  his 
life  when  we  recall  the  religious  element  in  his  domes- 
tic life.  The  worship  at  his  family  altar  was  not  per- 
mitted to  be  disturbed  by  any  public  or  business  claims, 
but  was  regular,  free  from  haste,  and  radiant  with  the 
Divine  presence. 

Again,  Senator  Stanford  regarded  himself  as  a  debtor 
to  his  generation.  He  seems  never  to  have  thought 
that  the  large  means  which  a  successful  career  had 
placed  in  his  possession  were  to  be  absorbed  by  himself 
or  those  most  closely  related  to  him.  He  pronounced 
the  day  when  he  placed  the  chief  part  of  his  vast  ac- 
cumulations in  the  hands  of  directors  for  what  he  was 
accustomed  to  call  his  "school  house"  the  happiest 
of  his  life.  He  explained  this  later  as  due  to  the  free- 
dom from  care  of  a  burden  which  had  so  long  oppressed 
him. 

HIS   INTEREST   IN   EDUCATION. 

The  interest  of  Senator  Stanford  in  education  re- 
vealed itself  most  strikingly  in  the  founding  of  the  uni- 
versity which  bears  the  name  of  his  only  son,  Iceland 
Stanford,  Jr.,  who  died  in  Florence  in  March,  1884. 
It  is  not  a  matter  generally  known,  but  nevertheless  it 
is  true,  that  the  son  himself  had  expressed  a  sympathy 
with  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
this  had  great  weight  in  the  unparalleled  gift  creating 
the  universit}'.  These  plain  words  were  spoken  by 
Senator  Stanford  October  i,  1891,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  formal  opening  of  the  university  : 

"  I  speak  for  Mrs.  Stanford  as  well  as  for  myself,  for 
she  has  been  mj'  active  and  sympathetic  coadjutor  and 
is  cograntor  with  me  in  the  endowment  and  establish- 
ment of  this  university.  In  its  behalf  her  prayers  have 
gone  forth  that  it  may  be  a  benefactor  to  humanity  and 
receive  the  blessing  of  the  Heavenly  Father.  For 
Mrs.  Stanforid  and  myself  this  ceremony  marks  an 
epoch  in  our  lives,  for  we  see  in  part  the  realization  of 
the  hopes  and  efforts  of  years.  For  you,  faculty  and 
students,  the  work  begins  now,  and  it  is  to  commemo- 
rate this  commencement  of  your  labors  that  we  are  here 
assembled. 

*  *  *  *  *  ^i;  * 

"  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  there  was  a  limit 
to  the  beneficence  of  education,  that  that  limit  had 
been  reached  in  this  country,  and  that  the  public, 
private,  and  endowed  schools  and  colleges  alreadj-  more 
than  supplied  all  the  needs  of  the  community,  but  we 
have  thought  differently.  We  do  not  believe  that 
there  can   be  suiK'rfluous  education.     A  man  can  not 
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have  too  much  health  and  intelligence,  so  he  can  not  be 
too  highly  educated.  Whether  in  the  discharge  of  re- 
sponsible or  humble  duties  he  will  ever  find  the  knowl- 
edge he  has  acquired  through  education  not  only  of 
practical  assistance  to  him,  but  a  factor  in  his  personal 
happiness  and  a  joy  forever.  *  *  *  When  that 
day  comes  to  us  that  sooner  or  later  must  come  to  all,  we 
think  we  shall  both  approach  the  great  change  the  more 
calmly  from  the  knowledge  that  the  threads  of  our 
work  will  be  taken  up  by  you  and  followed  along  the 
line  we  have  traced." 

LE-SSON.S    KKO.M'  III.S    I, IFF,. 

vSome  lessons  we  may  learn  from  this  honored  and 
finished  life.  God  has  His  purposes  in  our  afflictions. 
There  was  a  deeper  meaning  than  at  first  we  might 
imagine  in  a  great  sorrow — the  death  of  an  only  child. 
But  when  that  son  was  taken  away,  it  seems  that  God 
meant  that  multitudes  of  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
po  .>r  should  come  to  fountains  of  knowledge  in  all  the 
Centuries  yet'to  be.  I  heard  Senator  Stanford  say  that 
he  knew  it  was  God's  will  that  he  should  be  taken,  for 
oth^rwi.se  it  could  not  be;  and  knowing  this  was  His 
will,  he  would  not  have  asked  for  his  return  had  he 
known  it  to  be  possible.  A  large  faith  was  that  to 
reach  such  a  height  of  trust. 

Again,  what  we  determine  to  do  for  God's  cause 
.should  not  be  postponed.  Here  was  a  lawyer  who  left 
no  chances  on  the  distribution  of  his  wealth,  but  set  it 
at  work  during  his  own  lifetime  and  was  permitted  to 
see  the  beginning  of  its  beneficent  results,  which  are  to 
continue  for  all  the  years  to  come,  a  perpetual  benedic- 
tion to  our  laud  and  to  the  whole  world. 

Charity,  or  love,  is  a  sure  and  magnificent  sowing. 
Other  seed  may  fail  of  harvest,  but  "charity  never 
faileth. ' '  Scattered  widely  and  wisely  on  the  furrowed 
field  of  our  common  humanity,  the  seeds  of  love  shall 
have  a  multiplied  growth  in  the  ennobled  and  beautiful 
characters  of  earth  and  in  the  enrichment  and  endless 
enjoyment  of  the  higher  activities  of  heaven. — Evening 
Star. 


WASHINGTON   AND  THE   UNIVERSITY. 

The  Capital  is  asserting  itself  If  the  shade  of 
Charles  Dickens  could  revisit  the  city  of  Washington, 
it  would  delight  in  great  avenues  which  begin  in 
"something"  and  end  at  "somewhere."  The  progress 
of  every  phase  of  American  society  during  the  recon- 
struction period  since  the  war  has  received  its  largest 
exposition  at  the  seat  of  Federal  Government.  One 
of  the  fairest  estimates  of  our  advance  as  a  people  in 
the  period  from  Lincoln  to  Harrison  can  be  made  by 
a  comparison  between  Washingttin  as  it  was  when  the 
great  President  came  there  over  thirty  years  ago  and 
as  it  is  to-day. 


The  wisely-chosen  site  of  the  city  justifies  and 
enhances  all  efiforts  to  beautify  it,  and  it  is  .small 
prophecy  to  assert  that  Washington  will  be  the  resort 
of  many  during  the  next  generation  whose  ancestors, 
have  found  Paris  their  paradise. 

Great  as  Washington  is  in  its  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive departments,  it  will  ahso  become  a  center  for 
home-life,  in  fact,  is  rapidly  becoming  so,  and  the  pop- 
ulation will  consist  of  the  leaders  of  this  Republic, 
both  men  and  women.  One  attraction  is  lacking,  and 
that  is  a  national  university.  London  has  one,  young, 
but  more  thorough  in  its  work  than  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. Paris  was  a  focus  for  genius  and  learning  as- 
long  ago  as  the  days  of  the  schoolmen.  Berlin's  pro- 
fessors are  among  the  great  "  savants"  of  the  age. 

Why  should  not  Washington  have  the  university  of 
the  continent  ?  Bishop  John  F.  Hur.st,  one  of  the  most 
scholarly  of  clergymen,  able,  erudite,  sagacious,  a 
typical  American  of  the  highest  standard,  has  set  him- 
self to  found  a  ten  million  dollar  university  at  the 
Capital.  His  plans,  as  we  understand  them,  are  of  the 
broadest  description.  The  Government  has  granted 
the  university  free  use  of  its  museums,  scientific  col- 
lections, its  observatories,  etc.  And  having  secured 
ninety-three  acres  of  land  as  the  location  for  the  build- 
ings and  campus,  the  worthy  Bishop  asks  for  ten 
millions  in  aid  of  the  American  University.  Of  course 
he  will  get  it.  The  Church  he  represents  will  insure 
much  of  it,  and  his  personality  and  the  scheme  will 
secure  the  remainder. — S.  P.  Cadman,  in  Godey's 
Magazine. 


STATE  UNIVERSITIES. 

That  a  few  of  these  institutions  (which,  as  Prof.  Von 
Hoist  would  say,  are  only  colleges,  or  compounds  of 
college  and  university,  the  latter  part  being  still  an 
annex  to  the  former)  have  had  considetable  growth  of 
late  years  through  land  grants  and  State  subsidizes,  no 
one  can  deny.  That  they  are  making  pi  ogress  in  the 
university  part  of  their  work  is  gladly  admitted.  But 
whether  all  their  assumptions  should  be  conceded,  and 
their  desires  will  be  fully  granted,  is  another  question. 
It  is  not  yet  universally  believed  that  a  State  institution 
can  be  the  ideal  university  in  these  United  States. 
There  are  those  who  claim  that  the  attempts  at  higher 
education  on  the  part  of  the  State  is  a  failure  We  are 
not  personally  ready  to  speak  in  such  absolute  fashion. 
But  that  it  can  be,  in  the  highest  sense,  a  success,  we 
doubt.  A  notable  discission  in  the  early  part  of  July 
emphasizes  this  whole  question.  The  regents  of  ihe 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  their  annual 
convention,  in  who.se  discussions  leading  educators  are 
invited  to  participate,  propounded  the  question  of  the 
advisability  of  founding  a  National  university  by  the 
general  government  at  Washington.    Presidents  Schur- 
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man  and  Ely  favored  such  a  founding  in  able  and  pro- 
nounced addresses.  They  would  naturally  do  so,  the 
former  being  at  the  head  of  Cornell,  which  he  loves  to 
speak  of  as  the  State  University  of  New  York,  and  the 
latter  being  at  the  head  of  the  State  University  of  Wis- 
consin, each  having  been  made  bj-  land  grants,  and 
either  having,  or  being  in  pursuit  of,  a  large  State  sub- 
sidy. 

We  do  not  believe  the  people  are  ready  for  such  a 
movement.  It  would  mean  the  expenditure  of  millions 
of  dollars  by  Congress.  That  would  mean  so  much 
more  taxation,  or  higher  tariff,  and  tax-payers  are  not 
anxious  for  heavier  burdens,  and  the  last  election  did 
not  mean  any  higher  duties. 

It  would  introduce  another  line  of  patronage,  and 
make  education — the  highest  education,  source  of  all 
other — a  foot  ball  of  politicians.  No  wonder  a  professor 
in  one  of  our  leading  universities  lately  said,  "  better 
turn  the  whole  matter  of  education  over  to  Tammany 
and  be  done  with  it." 

It  is  in  harmony  with  President  Ely's  tendency  to 
paternalism  in  all  his  .sociological  discus.sions.  It  is  a 
step  towaid  Bellamy's  dream,  in  which  the  State  is  and 
does  everything — a  con.summation  not  j-et  devoutly 
wished  by  the  majority  of  American  voters. 

It  would  only  result  in  a  "  torso  "  of  a  university  at 
the  best,  for  while  in  Germany  and  England,  with 
State  Churches,  the  State  may  direct  a  theological  de- 
partment, how  could  it  be  done  in  this  country  ?  What 
kind  of  theology  would  it  teach  ? 

Furthermore,  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  is 
urged  sounds  .strangely  enough  in  view  of  recent  facts. 
President  Schurman  said,  in  his  inaugural  address  at 
Cornell  Universit)' :  "Nothing  is  more  patent  than 
that  the  college-founding  instinct,  with  the  ever-in- 
creasing growth  of  knowledge,  is  becoming  atrophied 
in  all  denominations.  I  can  not  think  of  a  great 
modern  university  which  owes  its  origin  to  a  religious 
body."  Then  after  trying  to  except  Chicago,  he  says: 
"Shall  we  entrust  the  cause  of  higher  education  to 
private  universities  ?  No  ;  they  are  in  supply  too 
capricious,  in  maintenance  too  precarious,  in  efficiency 
too  variable,  and  in  the  charge  for  instruction  the)'  are 
too  far  beyond  the  means  of  the  masses  of  the  people." 
Does  he  forget  Clark  and  Johns  Hopkins  and  Leland 
Stanford  and  many  others  of  less  note  ?  This  latter 
statement  is  hardly  consistent  with  his  former  aver- 
ment, "  the  heart  behind  American  wealth  is  at  bottom 
generous."  It  sounds  more  like  a  slur  on  the  magnifi- 
cent generosity  of  our  American  people.  And  is  the 
voluntary  principle  in  this  great  field  of  benevolence 
to  be  thus  relinquished  ?  His  cool  dogmatism  that 
"  denominational  and  private  colleges  belong  to  an  age 
which  is  passing  away  "  is  a  blow  in  the  face  of  every 
denomination  in  the  country,  for  one  and  all  are  put- 
ting  more  men   and   money   into  these  colleges  than 


ever  before,  and  are  educating  more  students  and  pro- 
ducing a  higher  grade  of  .scholars  than  ever  in  their  his- 
tory. President  Schurman  was  engaged  in  a  party 
plea  with  the  State  of  New  York  for  a  subsidy. 

Finally,  this  movement  means  the  secularizing  of  all 
education.  It  is  a  pdrt  of  the  wide-spread  movement 
away  from  the  Church  and  religion.  Not  that  the 
movement  now  means  to  oppose  religion.  The  State 
universities  would  not  claim  to  be  irreligious.  Many 
men  in  them  are  devoutly  religious.  But  as  State  in- 
stitutions they  would  simply  have  nothing  to  do  with 
religion.  That  would  be  left  to  the  churches.  What 
would  be  the  result  ?  There  would  be  no  basis  left  for 
morals.  The  example  of  a  certain  State  university  in 
which  four  great  "balls"  were  ^/^^  events  of  the  late 
commencement  sea.son,  would  not  be  rare,  but  a  very 
commonplace  and  noble  thing  compared  with  the 
bacchanalian  revels  that  might  be  expected  to  follow. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  this  movement  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  German  universities  managed  b)-  the 
State,  and  where  religion  in  the  evangelical  .sense  is  a 
thing  unknown.  Do  we  want  repeated  in  this  country 
what  Prof  William  North  Rice  so  graphically  pictures 
in  an  excellent  article  in  a  late  number  of  Zion's  Her- 
ald, as  true,  in  Berlin  ? 

"Among  the  educated  classes  the  attitude  of  in- 
difference or  hostility  to  the  Church  is  verj'  general. 
Probably  few  professors  in  the  universities,  besides  the 
professors  of  theology,  ever  attend  Church.  Indeed, 
the  majority  of  theological  professors  seldom  go  to 
Church.  Theology  as  a  science  is  no  more  religious 
than  mathematics  or  physics.  Young  men  enter  the 
ministry  as  they  enter  any  other  department  of  the 
civil  .service.  They  make  thereby  no  more  profession 
of  unselfish  aims,  religious  consecration,  or  spiritual 
experience  than  in  taking  a  clerkship  in  a  post  office. 
The  examination  which  they  must  pass  is  purely 
scholastic.  In  the  early  part  of  their  university  career 
the  theological  students  are  not  noticeably  less  addicted 
to  dueling,  drunkenness,  and  other  vices  than  the 
students  in  other  departments." 

What  is  in  other  departments  of  Slate  institutions 
there  goes  without  saying.  Is  it  this  kind  of  a  State 
institution  that  is  to  supplant  the  denominational  col- 
lege in  this  country,  and  assume  the  headship  in  a 
National  university  at  Washington  ?  Again  we  would 
affirm  that  the  American  people  are  not  ready  for  this 
movement.  The  Church  does  well  to  look  after  the 
higher  education  of  the  day,  that  it  not  only  proceeds 
from  a  Christian  standpoint,  but  that  the  colleges  and 
especially  universities  are  infused  with  the  highest 
evangelical  spirit.  There  will  yet  be  room  and  need 
for  the  continued  benevolence  of  Christian  people. 
The  Nation's  Capital  is  the  strategic  point  for  its  in- 
vestment to-day. 
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THE    AMERICAN    UNIVERSITY 
And  the  Educational  Institutions  of  the  Church. 

ADDRESS    OF    DR.  C.   H.    PAYNE    AT   THE    GENERAI< 

CONFERENCE. 

The  supreme  need  of  llie  Church  to  -  day  is  con- 
secrated and  cultured  Christian  workers,  men  and 
women  who  do  for  themselves  the  best  that  human  cul- 
ture can  do,  and  let  God  do  for  them  the  best  that 
Divine  grace  can  do.  The  time  has  come  for  a  fuller 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  character  of  the  work 
now  to  be  done  by  the  Church  demands  the  highest 
qualities  in  the  workmen  employed.  Methodism  pro- 
poses to  do  her  full  share  in  taking  this  world  for  Christ 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  And  her  full  share  is  a 
large  share.  To  meet  her  responsibilities  and  fulfill 
her  mission  .she  mu.st  have  the  best  officered  and  best 
commanded  army  in  Christendom. 

Where  shall  these  spiritual  and  intellectual  leaders 
be  trained  for  their  task — a  task  unequalled  in  the 
world's  history  ?  Beyond  question  she  must  train  them 
in  her  own  institutions  of  learning.  The  Church  that 
relies  upon  the  State  to  furnish  higher  education  to  its 
ministry,  its  educators  and  workers  in  all  departments, 
will  be  sadly  out-distanced  in  the  race  of  the  twentieth 
century  for  the  prize  of  high  success. 

And  it  follows  by  relentless  logic  that  the  Methodist 
Church,  in  order  to  secure  its  quota  of  the  best  dis- 
ciplined leaders,  must  provide  the  best  equipped  insti- 
tutions. A  superior  man  may  sometimes  come  from 
an  inferior  institution,  or,  for  that  matter,  he  may 
occasionally,  in  modern  times,  as  he  frequently  did  in 
earlier  days,  come  from  that  once  splendid  but  now  fast 
declining  institution  known  to  our  fathers  as  "Brush 
College."  But  other  things  equal,  the  quaHty  and 
efficiency  of  the  trained  men  in  any  Church  will  corre- 
spond with  the  quality  of  the  training  schools  of  that 
Church.  We  are  forced,  then,  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  greatest  Church  in  Christendom,  with  the  greatest 
responsibility  and  the  greatest  mission  of  duty,  must 
have  the  best  educational  institutions  in  Christendom. 

And  to  secure  the  best  educational  institutions  makes 
necessary  the  best  educational  system,  the  wisest  con- 
nectional  care  and  supervision,  and  a  loyal,  united,  en- 
thusiastic rallying  of  this  vast  Methodist  host  to  the 
support  of  its  own  educational  institutions  and  work. 

Strong,  well-equipped  and  well-endowed  colleges  and 
universities,  such  as  Methodism  must  have,  will  not 
spring  up  spontaneously,  without  wise  planning  and 
careful  fostering  by  the  great  Church  whose  agents 
they  are,  and  whose  training  work  they  must  do.  No 
connectional  work  rises  in  importance  above  this,  which 
is  so  vital  to  the  growth  and  efficiency  of  the  Church. 
No  connectional  respon.sibility  outranks  this.  The 
whole  Church,  and  the  Church  as  a  whole  in  its  organic 


capacity,  and  by  its  weightiest  words  and  its  wisest 
endeavor,  should  luidertake  the  necessary  ta.sk  of  pro- 
viding for  its  many-millioned  membership  a  system  of 
higher  education,  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  age  and 
.surpassed  by  none.  Happily  for  us,  our  Church  polity 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  task  impo.sed  upon  us,  and 
we  can  do,  as  perhaps  no  other  Protestant  Church  can 
do,  the  work  demanded. 

Our  providential  Methodist  machinery  is  well  suited 
to  this  providential  work.  The  educational  system 
demanded  would  embrace  : 

(i)  Schools  for  elementary  instruction  wherever  the 
State  fails  to  furnish  good  instruction  of  this  class,  and 
in  our  foreign  mission  fields. 

(2)  One  high-class  Academy  or  Seminary  in  every 
Conference  where  it  is  needed,  possibly  more  than  one 
in  some  Conferences,  but  never  so  many  as  to  lower 
their  standard  or  cheapen  the  quality  of  their  work. 

(3)  One  College  for  a  group  of  Conferences  suffi- 
ciently large  in  number  and  with  adequate  ability  to 
insure  for  it  a  thorough  equipment  with  a  generous 
support  in  money  and  students. 

(4)  A  few,  and  only  a  few,  Universities,  which  shall 
be  Universities  in  fact,  and  not  in  name  only,  and  shall 
be  wisely  located  in  centers  of  poptilation  sufficiently 
separated  in  distance  from  each  other. 

(5)  A  limited  number  of  Theological  Seminaries. 
Such  a  system,  compacted  together  by  connectional 

bonds  of  federation,  having  all  of  its  schools  affiliated 
with  each  other  and  all  integral  parts  of  a  common  or- 
ganic whole,  with  proper  local  autonomy,  joined  with 
wise  connectional  supervision,  protection,  and  aid, 
would  secure  to  our  educational  work  a  standing  and 
efficienc}'  otherwise  impossible,  and  would  send  the 
Church  forward  into  the  twentieth  century  with  a 
sweep  of  conquest  hitherto  unknown. 

If  now  we  add  to  this  system  what  properly  belongs 
to  it,  a  great  central  Universitj-  at  the  N.itional  Capi- 
tal, for  special  and  technological  and  post-graduate 
studies  ;  an  University  which  shall  be  the  rival  of  no 
other  institution,  but  the  ally  and  the  pride  of  all,  we 
shall  have  the  completest  and  most  efficient  educational 
system  of  any  Church  in  this  country. 

Such  is  the  relation  between  The  American  Univer- 
sity and  the  other  educational  institutionsof  the  Church. 
Though  it  may  not  be  claimed  that  this  University  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  system  proposed,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  it  will  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
system,  and  of  all  the  several  institutions  which  the 
system  embraces.  It  will  be  a  crown  that  will  not  onlj^ 
adorn,  but  will  also  enrich  and  ennoble,  the  whole  edu- 
cational body  and  the  whole  Church.  It  will  not  take 
money,  students,  or  influence  from  any  other  scliool  of 
the  Church,  but  will  add  immeasurably  to  the  strength 
and  usefulness  of  them  all. 

Time  fails  me  to  give  even  the  briefest  outline  of  the 
benefits  that  the  University  would  inevitably  bring  to 
all  our  church  schools.  It  would  aid  in  supplying 
these  institutions  with  needed  instructors  of  amplest 
qualifications  for  their  work.  No  need  of  the  Church 
is  greater  than  this.  No  college  can  command  wide 
patronage  to-day  that  does  not  have  professors  specially 
trained  for  their  several  departments.  Where  shall  these 
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secure  their  professional  training  ?  Where  are  they 
now  obtaining  this  training  ?  Chiefly  in  professional 
schools  outside  of  our  own  Church  in  this  country,  and 
in  the  Universities  of  Europe.  And  this  opens  an  in- 
viting field  of  discussion,  which  we  must  regretfully 
pass  with  but  a  brief  sentence  or  two. 

The  proposed  Universitj^  conducted  under  Christian 
auspices  and  reared  on  ample  endowments,  will  prove 
a  powerful  ally  in  the  fierce  battle  which  is  being  waged 
between  skepticism  and  infidelity  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Christian  faith  on  the  other.  Educate  the 
coming  teachers  of  our  youth  in  the  murky,  skeptical 
atmosphere  of  German  Universities,  and  in  Universities 
in  this  country  not  difficult  to  name,  and  we  shall  soon 
surround  these  youth  with  the  same  blighting  atmos- 
phere in  the  schools  of  our  own  Church— which  may 
Heaven  forbid!  No,  we  must,  unquestionably  must, 
provide  for  the  best  possible  special  training  of  our  own 
professors,  under  influences  that  shall  not  dim  the  soul's 
vision  of  God,  nor  dampen  its  religious  zeal. 

And  finally,  such  a  profe.ssional  training  .school  for 
the  teachers  of  our  Church  institutions  will  enable 
these  institutions  to  maintain  the  high  religious  stand- 
ard and  the  revivalistic  character  which  have  been  their 
glory  and  power  in  the  past.  Far  distant  be  the  day 
when  this  glory  shall  depart  from  these  seats  of  learn- 
ing !  It  must  not,  it  will  not  if  Methodism  is  true  to 
herself,  to  her  opportunity,  and  to  her  duty. 

Methodism  has  done  well  in  educational  work  in  the 
past,  but  she  must  do  even  better  in  the  future  ;  she 
must  do  her  best,  and  her  best  to-day  is  incalculably  be- 
yond her  best  in  the  earlier  yesterdays  of  her  history. 
Let  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  to-day  lay  upon 
her  educational  altars  gifts  equal  to  those  that  built 
Cokesbury  College,- .when  a  few  thousand  scattered 
members  out  of  their  povert}^  gave  nearly  $50,000  into 
its  treasury,  and  many  millions  of  dollars  would  im- 
mediately bless  these  needy  institutions  and  make  glad 
the  whole  Church. 

We  rei'oice  over  our  tweyity-six  million  dollars'  worth 
of  school  property  and  endowments  which  a  hundred 
years  have  brought  us,  and  our/c;7r  thousand  students 
now  in  the  higher  schools  of  our  Church. 

Now  let  the  rallying  cry  be,  a  hundred  million  dollars 
in  the  treasuries  of  our  schools,  a  hundred  thousand 
students  in  their  halls,  and  every  teacher  and  every 
student  exemplifying  the  motto,  ' '  Christo  et  Ecclesia, ' ' 
to  Christ  and  His  Church. 

Standing  recently  in  the  dome  of  the  famous  World 
building  in  New  York  City,  and  looking  down  upon 
the  miniature  world  below  in  the  great  city  with  its 
teeming  millions,  I  remembered  the  fact  that  it  was 
but  yesterday,  as  history  is  written,  when  the  entire 
population  of  the  city  was  confined  within  the  narrow 
limits  contiguous  to  the  Battery,  and  I  recalled  the 
.story,  said  to  be  historic,  that  when  the  City  Hall  was 
built  they  put  upon  it  a  marble  front  facing  the  Bat- 
tery, but  thought  a  brick  wall  quite  good  enough  for 
the  upper  side,  where  no  population  then  was.  But 
the  tide  of  population  went  sweeping  up,  till  now  it 
reaches  luany  miles  above  the  City  Hall,  and  the  early 
mistake  has  been  but  poorly  rectified  by  later  attempts 
to  improve  the  unsightly  appearance  of  the  structure. 
Methodism  is  building  for  a  vast  future  and  for  un- 
counted millions.  Let  us  build  this  glorious  temple 
of  Methodism  with  its  marble  front  toward  the  future  ; 
build  for  the  coming  generations  ;  build  for  all  the 
years  of  time  and  eternity. 


It  is  reported  that  about  400  students  were  at  Mr. 
Moodj''s  summer  school  at  Northfield. 


The  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  England  lately 
voted  172  to  158  not  to  admit  women.  Our  sisters  who 
wish  to  wear  the  title  F.  R.  G.  S.  will  have  to  wait  a 
little  longer,  but  not  many  years. 


We  are  pained  to  see  in  an  exchange  that  the  be- 
quests of  DePauw  have  dwindled  from  a  supposed  mill- 
ion to  $600,000,  and  the  failure  of  his  son  and  successor 
maj'  yet  more  cripple  DePauw  University. 


The  Girard  College  fund  now  amounts  to  over 
$13,000,000.  Cornell  has  $8,000,000,  and  President 
Schurman  said  in  his  inaugural,  "  Cornell  University 
is  poor  and  needy."  Chicago  with  $7,000,000  is  still 
seeking  for  more. 


Women  are  admitted  to  our  latest  great  Universitj-, 
and  four  ladies  are  put  on  the  Board  of  Instruction — 
Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  Marion  Talbot,  Julia  E.  Buck- 
ley, and  Martha  Foote  Crow.  No  conservative  shouts 
himself  hoarse.     The  world  moves. 


Many  of  our  educators  have  resigned  their  positions 
at  the  late  commencements.  Among  the  many  are 
Chancellor  Sims,  of  Syracuse;  Prof.  L.  T.  Townsend,  of 
Boston  ;  Dr.  Strong,  of  Drew  ;  Dr.  Wheeler,  of  Alle- 
gheny; Chancellor  Creighton,  of  Nebraska;  and  C.  W. 
Gallagher,  of  Lawrence. 


It  is  interesting  to  study  the  growth  of  great  in.stitu- 
tions.  Think  of  Harvard,  for  instance.  Its  older 
buildings  date:  Massachusetts  Hall,  1720;  Holden, 
1734;  Hollis,  1763;  Harvard,  1766;  Stoughton,  1804; 
University,  1812;  Gore  Hall,  1813.  These  were  the 
work  of  a  century.  Times  change.  Chicago  Univer- 
sity has  already  put  over  a  million  dollars  into  build- 
ings. 


Elections  to  educational  positions  are  constantly  re- 
ported in  the  daily  and  weekly  press.  This  shows  the 
demand  to-day  for  trained  men  in  all  the  departments 
of  learning,  as  well  as  leaders  to  take  charge  of  our 
Colleges.  Dr.  Daniel  Steele  takes  Prof.  Townsend' s 
place  for  the  year  ;  Prof.  Rogers  succeeds  Dr.  Strong  ; 
Rev.  R.  T.  Stevenson  goes  to  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  ; 
Prof.  Crawford  becomes  President  of  Allegheny,  and 
Dr.  John  takes  charge  of  Clark  University. 
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EPWORTH  PIANOS  ii^ ORGANS' 


Elegant  in  Finish,  Beautiful  in  Design,  Solid  in  Construction,  Pleasing  in  Tone. 

GUARANTEED   THE  BEST   IN   THE   WORLD   FOR   THE   PRICE. 

No  money  wanted  until   In.struments  arrive  in  Good  Order,  are   tested  in  your  homes,  and 

found   Exact!)'  as   Represented. 


OUR    o 
CACALOGUe, 

With  pictures,  prices,  and 
other  information,  sent  free  to 
those  who  give  name  and  ad- 
dress of  their  minister. 


OUR    o    o 
FAi^TORY, 

Under  the  pcrsonil  super- 
vision of  our  Mr.  Cirl  S.  Wit 
liams,  is  fitted  with  the  latent 
improved  and  most  expensive 
machinery.  Our  workmen  are 
experts  in  their  various  de- 
partments, and  are  instructed 
to  spare  no  pains  or  expense 
necessary  to  make  the  Hp- 
worth  perfect  in  all  essential 
features.  The  best  grades  nt 
reeds,  keys,  stops,  action  win  - 
and  felts  are  used,  for 
What  the  W<^^ks  Are  to 
a  Watch  the  Aclioii  is  to 
an  Organ  or  Piano. 


OUR    o 
TGRmS 


Epworth  Organs  and  Pianos 
are  not  sold  through  Dealers. 
Agents  or  Peddlers, but  shipped 
direct  from  Factory  to  Pur- 
chaser at  discounted  prices. 
Ifurdered  through  Methodist 
minister  no  money  is  asked 
until  instruments  arrive  in 
•lood  order,  are  tested,  and 
found  as  represented. 


quR  «  ^ 
RGFeRen(jes: 

HUNT  &  H.^TOX,  New  York. 
CRANSTON    &    CURTS, 

Chicago. 
BANKERS'    NATIONAL 

BANK,  Chicago, 
FIRST    NATIONAL    BANK, 

Ceutreville,  Iowa. 
BRADSTREKT'S    or    DUN'S 

COMMERCIAL  AGENCY. 


u£i^    CLOXTID    <DT^    ■^Tl-^imSTESSIES. 


The  Epwortli  i 


idorsed  by  thousands  ol  satisfied  purchase 
refereuces.  selected  at  random.    I 


Dr.  J.  C  w.  Coxe,  Washington,  Iowa. 

Rev.  M.  Hanson,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Moore,  Bellaire,  Mich. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Smith,  Heppner,  Ore. 

Rev.L.  M.Garlick,Hubbardston,Mich. 

Rev.  J.  A.Sargeant.Connersville.Ohio. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Logan,  Seaton,  111. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Thompson,  Medford,  Ore. 

Howard  E.  Cook,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Rev.  John  Oakley,  New  York  City. 

Joseph  Odgers  Chicago,  HI. 

Hon.  B.  H.  Lamereux,  Meriden,  Iowa.   Rev  O.  L.  Corbin.  Uniontown,  Ka 

Mr.  W.  H.  Young,  Ardmore,  Ind.  Ter.  W.  F.  Daniel,  Mt.  Vernon,  III. 

W.  B.  Edinger,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Miss  Eva  Fansher,  Balavia,  Iowa 

Hon.  J.  O.  Booth,  Roseberg,  Ore. 


all  parts  ot    the  country.      Space  forbids  the  insertion  of  letters,  but  we 
I  write  to  any  of  the  parties,  please  enclose  a  stamp  for  reply. 


Rev.  J.  Hammond,  Garrison,  Iowa. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Abbnt.  Albany,  Ore. 

R-v.  W.  A.  Hunter,  Kvanst  m,  lU. 

Miss  Maud  Babbitt,  Decatur,  Neb. 

Rev.  Wm.  Carsjn.  Albion,  111. 

Rev.  J.  w.  Taylor,  Fulton,  S.  D 

Mr.  Henry  Weidliu; 

J.  W.  Miller.  Pender,  Neb. 

J.  B.  Thompson,  Salem.  111. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Dockins,  Westerly,  R.I. 


Rev. 


W.  L.  Sibley,  Atkins,  Ark. 
.  Walters,  Forest  Grove,  Ore.  Will  M.  Rnynon,  Leon,  Kai 


Rev.  H.  Rasmus,  Spokane,  Wash. 

R.  H.  Beasby,  De  Soto,  HI. 

Henry  Dittes,  Brown  Valley,  Minn. 

Martin  Miller,  Reedly,  Cal. 

A.  H.  F.  Hertzler,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Boston,  111.   Rev.  W.  Bowser,  Athena,  Ore. 

Rev.  O    W.  Rose,  Grauiteville,  Ore. 

Rev.C.  B.  Graham. Charleslown.W.Va.  Artemus  Ward,  Ambia,  Ind. 

W.  G   Vessels,  Shadel  md,  Ind.  Chas.  Handley,  McMinnville,  Ore. 

G.  A,  Miller,  Sanger,  Cal.  E.  M.  Jeffers,  Gifford,  111. 

Mrs.  Lillie  Miner,  No.  Fentou,  N.  Y.     Frank  P.  Parkin,  Brocton,  Mass. 
Rev  A.  C.  D.inforth,Copenh3gen,N.  Y.    Dr.  M.  M.  Hazel,  Cedar  Rapids,  Neb.    T.  M.  Guild,  Elwood,  I.id. 
Rev.  G.  M.  Booth,  Spokane,  Wash.         Rev.  E.  M   Snodgrass,  Eldred,  Pa  Rev.  J.  E.  Corley,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 
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A   BISHOP'S    JUDGMENT. 

"Formally  years  I  have  been  meditating  upon  the  prosjjeet  of  an  American 
Univeksity,  wliich  should  oceu})y  a  unique  position  in  the  Anieriean  educational 
woild.  The  idea  wliicli  is  taking  an  actual  tbrni  in  Bisho})  Hurst's  phm,  meets,  as  I 
understand  it,  every  refiuirement  of  such  a  university.  Its  peculiar  position  in 
Washington  will  give  it  a  prominence,  a  dignity,  and  an  environment  to  be  found 
nowhere  else." 

Bishop  Samuel  Fallows,  1891. 
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3Editoiin(  3totes. 


The  Trustees  of  the  American  University  hold 
their  next  semi-annual  meeting  in  Washington,  on 
December  13. 


The  Rev.  John  Pe.vte,  of  the  Erie  Conference, 
whose  skill  is  well  known,  has  offered  to  furnish  the 
largest  reflecting  telescope  glass  in  the  world  for  the 
the  American  University'  if  the  material  is  fumislied. 
Our  Chancellor  has  accepted  the  offer. 


All  correspondence,  financial,  as  well  as  otlier, 
should  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the  University,  1425  New 
York  avenue,  Washington,  D.  C.  Checks  made  payable 
to  either  the  Treasurer,  Chancellor,  or  Vice-Chancellor, 
should  be  sent  to  the  same  place,  and  receipts  will  be  at 
once  sent  from  the  office. 


The  Rev.  Willi.a.m  Kepler,  of  the  North  Ohio 
Conference,  who  was  for  some  time  Professor  of  Natu- 
ral Sciences  at  Berea  University,  has  lately  begun  the 
scientific  collections  of  the  American  University  by 
presenting  it  with  one  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  fossil 
fish  of  his  own  collecting. 


The  Rev.  George  Adajis,  of  the  New  York  East 
Conference,  has  recently  given  to  the  embryo  library 
a  complete  file  of  The  Nen'  York  Times  during  the  en- 
tire period  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  Th.ese  gifts 
may  be  suggestive  to  other  friends  of  ways  in  which 
they  can  help  the  University. 


GIFTS. 

Many  friends  inform  us  of  their  purpose  to  help  in 
the  building  'and  endowment  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity. Some  of  these  hope  to  do  it  out  of  money  yet 
to  be  earned  or  won  in  the  eager  competitions  of  busi- 
ness or  professional  life.  Of  course,  such  must  wait 
until  they  possess  before  they  can  give. 

But  there  are  others  with  the  same  purpose  to  help, 
who  already  possess.  They  are  waiting  a  more  excel- 
lent time  to  give  or  are  intending  to  put  a  liberal  clause 
in  their  wills,  and  neither  is  yet  done.  Such  good 
purposes  are  often  suddenly  thwarted.  The  Western 
Christian  Advocate  reminds  us  how  death  plays  havoc 
with  unfulfilled  promises  not  put  into  legal  form. 
Harvard  University  was  to  have  received  a  half  million 
from  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Ames,  but  though  it  was  well 
understood,  the  will  was  not  actually  made,  and  the 
money  is  not  Harvard's.  It  was  likewi.se  well  known 
that  Isaac  Rich  intended  to  give  Boston  University  his 
vast  wealth,  but  so  nearly  did  death  defeat  the  plan 
that  the  pen  had  to  be  held  in  his  dying  hand  to  make 
the  gift  legal. 

What  can  be  done  ought  to  be  done  at  once.  If  it 
is  to  be  done  by  ivill,  as  we  understand  is  to  be  the 
programme  in  a  number  of  cases,  be  sure  the  legal  form 
is  correct. 

In  order  that  our  friends  may  be  sure  of  this,  we 
publish  again,  on  our  last  inside  page,  the  legal 
form  and  method.  We  would  especially  call  attention 
to  the  title  of  the  University,  as  we  often  hear  it  spoken 
of  as  the  Washington  or  the  National  University.  One 
friend  came  near  making  his  will  to  the  Methodist 
University.  We  may  seem  to  repeat  it  often,  but  take 
pains  again  to  emphasize  that  the  legal  title  is  "  The 
American  University." 


It  is  felt  that  more  of  our  Epworth  Leagues  will  cer- 
tainly desire  to  assist  in  erecting  an  Epworth  Hall,  or 
endowing  an  Epworth  Professorship,  and  it  is  probable 
that  information  concerning  the  matter  will  soon  be 
sent  to  them  and  efforts  made  to  secure  their  coopera- 
tion. We  now  bespeak  the  good  will  and  help  of  the 
pastors  when  the  cause  is  brought  before  the  Eeagues. 


THE  COLUMBIAN  COLLECTION. 

Pastors  are  still  sending  us  reports  of  this  one  col- 
lection for  The  American  University,  which  was  author- 
ized by  the  General  Conference  in  connection  with  the 
discovery  of  America.  Others  tell  us  they  intended 
to  take  a  subscription  during  the  continuance  of  the 
World's  Fair,  but  found  it  advisable  to  postpone  it  on 
account  of  the  financial  stringency  so  prevalent  every- 
where. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  have  a  part  in  this  good  work. 
We  find  the  people  are  interested  wherever  the  matter 
is  presented,  and  willing  to  help  according  to  their 
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knowledge  and  ability.  Certainly  every  Church  in 
Metliodism  will  want  .some  part  in  this  enterprise. 
II'  we  can  help  in  pre.senting  the  matter  in  the  Churches, 
we  will  be  glad  to  send  some  one  to  places  that  can  be 
reached,  as  other  work  will  allow,  or  to  furnish  infor- 
mation to  any  pastor  desiring  it,  or  to  mail  copies  of 
the  "  Church  Service."  This  service  might  be  appro- 
priately used  in  connection  with  an  address  on  the 
World's  Fair,  so  combining  the  Columbian  .celebration 
and  the  American  University.     I^et  us  hear  from  you. 


DANGER    IN    EDUCATION. 

All  good  things  may  be  perverted  and  .so  become  a 
menace  to  society.  Sunlight  may  be  focused  into  a 
blinding,' burning  blaze.  Religion,  that  "pure  and 
undefiled,"  is  such  a  blessing  to  mankind,  may  be- 
come the  inspiration  of  a  Ghengis  Khan  or  a  Roman 
Inquisition. 

So  education,  now  universally  conceded  to  be  a 
good,  may,  by  perversion,  be  made  a  curse.  It  was 
in  some  such  sense  that  one  of  our  Bishops  recently 
said  that,  "  we  (Methodists)  are  in  danger  of  going  to 
seed  in  education."  "  Going  to  seed"  is  not  a  bad 
thing  under  proper  conditions,  in  the  right  way  and 
at  the  right  time.  But  evidently  the  good  Bishop, 
who,  though  not  a  college  man,  is  conceded  to  be  able 
and  wise,  meant  something  very  damaging  might 
come  to  Methodism  through  devoting  so  much  energy 
to  education,  unless  the  proper  spirit  and  purpose 
were  maintained.  In  the  same  vein  writes  Dr. 
Howard  Henderson  :  "  There  is  peril  of  a  highly  en- 
dowed university  becoming  a  hotbed  for  the  germina- 
tion of  deadly  mental  bacteria.  A  micro.scopic  germ 
floating  from  an  infected  lecture  room  may  carry  pes- 
tilence to  Church  and  State.  The  univerdties  of 
Rus.sia  breed  the  bacilli  of  nihilism  ;  of  Germany 
hatch  the  cockatrice  eggs  of  infidelity  ;  and  there  are 
signs  in  America  of  scholastic  plague.  If  benefactors 
could  provide  antiseptic  qualities — ^a  spray  of  germi- 
cide for  'the  chairs  they  endow  ' — the  current  enrich- 
ment of  our  .seats  of  learning  could  be  contemplated 
with  more  satisfaction." 

This  writer  evidently  had  in  mind  some  of  our  pri- 
vate or  State  institutions.  Certainly  none  of  our  Church 
colleges  are  in  danger  of  being  too  "  highly  endowed." 
It  is  a  crying  fact  that  all  are  suffering  for  want  of 
funds.  There  are  institutions  in  America  of  which 
his  words  may  be  true.  Of  Girard  College,  worth 
$13,000,000,  Daniel  'Webster  said:  "This  school  of 
learning  is  not  to  be  valued,  because  it  has  not  the 
chastening  influences  of  true  religion  ;  because  it  has  no 
fragrance  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  I  look  for  no 
good  whatever  from  the  establishment  of  this  school, 
his  college,  this  .scheme,  this  experiment  of  an  educa- 


tion in  'practical    morality,'  unblessed   by    the   influ- 
ences of  religion." 

Nearly  as  strong  language  might  be  used  of  some 
others,  as  of  one  of  our  so-called  State  Universities 
worth  $8,000,000,  whose  president  is  currently  reported 
as  holding  that,  while  he  believes  in  God  and  religion, 
he  does  not  believe  there  ever  has  been  a  deposit  of 
revealed  truth  given  to  man.  So  he  denies  revelation, 
sweeps  away  inspiration,  lets  the  Bible  down  to  the 
same  authoritative  plane  as  the  sacred  books  of  other 
religions.  The  education  obtained  under  such  condi- 
tions may  become  a  menace  to  society,  may  contain 
germs  of  danger  to  the  State  as  well  as  the  Church. 

But  there  is  an  "antiseptic  quality,"  "a  spray  of 
germicide,"  provided  in  a  positive  religious  faith  and 
a  high-toned  Christian  spirit.  To  these  qualities  in 
our  educational  institutions  is  due  much  that  is  noblest 
in  our  American  civilization.  It  may  be  well  to  recall 
that  even  from  universities  not  .specially  evangelical,  to 
say  the  least,  great  good  has  come  to  society.  ' '  It  was 
through  the  interchange  of  students  between  the  uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Prague  that  the  teachings  of 
'Wyclif  passed  over  into  Bohemia  and  issued  in  the 
splendid  work  of  Huss.  It  was  from  college  students 
of  Florence  that  Colet,  and  Erasmus,  and  More 
caught  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  Savonarola,  and  felt 
the  power  of  the  truths  that  emerged  in  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  and  made  them  contribute  so  grandly  to 
the  birth  of  religious  liberty  in  England.  It  was  in 
the  presence  of  the  college  students  of  Germany  that 
Martin  I,uther  nailed  his  theses  to  the  doors,  and 
burned  the  papal  bull,  and  lit  the  watch-fire  of  the 
Reformation  that  has  waked  an  answering  brightness 
from  ten  thousand  hills.  It  was  from  a  little  circle  of 
Oxford  students  that  God  led  forth  Wesley  and  Whit- 
field to  shake  the  mighty  pillars  of  unbelief  in  the 
eighteenth  century." 

With  such  facts  before  us,  and  especially  the  fruits 
of  Christian  colleges  all  about  us,  and  the  existence  in 
our  Church  institutions  of  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations,  college  and  university  settlements 
for  home  missionary  work,  and  missionary  alli- 
ances to  stimulate  foreign  missionary  zeal,  we  need 
have  no  fears  of  danger  from  any  highly  endowed 
Christian  university  wherein  abides  the  true  faith  and 
glows  an  evangelical  piety.  Of  this  kind  of  education 
the  greatest  of  Methodist  Bishops,  Simpson,  said : 
"  This  is  a  cause  which,  more  than  any,  should  engross 
the  hearts,  the  affections,  and  the  feelings  of  Metho- 
dists. God  grant  that  we  may  now  do  something 
worth)'  of  Methodism." 


The  Chicago  University  has  recently  made  the 
largest  single  purchase  of  books  ever  known — 300,000 
volumes. 
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THE   MINISTERS  AGAIN. 

The  heroic  spirit  of  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  is  once  more  manifest  in  the  follow- 
ing list  of  subscriptions  to  the  Asbury  Memorial  Hall 
Fund.  Most  of  them  were  made  at  the  sessions  of  the 
Fall  Conferences,  and  indicate  not  only  their  approval 
of  the  founding  of  The  American  University,  but  their 
enthusiasm  over  the  enterprise.  This  was  especially 
manifest  at  some  of  the  conferences  where,  in  spite  of 
the  financial  stringency,  and  the  many  local  burdens 
already  assumed,  such  large  amounts  were  pledged. 
Of  the  proposed  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the 
erection  of  this  hall,  over  sixty  thousand  are  now 
pledged,  giving  assurance  of  the  completion  of  this 
building  in  due  time.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  they  also  cheer  the  heart  of  our  Chancellor  in 
pushing  on  the  great  enterprise.  We  give  the  list  by 
conferences. 

CINCINN.\TI   CONFERENCE. 

$345 — S.  McChesney. 

$ioo — William  Herr  and  wife,  S.  B.  Smith,  John 
Pearson,  H.  C.  Weakley,  A.  B.  Leonard,  C.  H.  Payne, 
Wesley  Webster,  D.  Lee  Aultmann,  Thomas  H. 
Pearne,  M.  Kauffman,  D.  C.  Vance,  J.  W.  Bashford, 
F.  M.  Clemans,  R.  S.  Rust,  R.  H.  Rust,  George  K. 
Morris,  R.  E.  Smith,  Frank  G.  Mitchell,  James  Murray, 
J.  W.  Peters,  Paul  C.  Curnick,  Thomas  F.  Royal  (by 
S.  O.  Royal),  George  L.  Tufts,  HeberD.  Ketcham,  M. 
E.  Ketcham,  D.  D.  Cheney,  W.  L-  Hypes  (by  Frank  B. 
Drees),  John  F.  Marlay  (by  C  L-  Spencer),  W.  I.  Fee 
(by  Frank  B.  Drees),  Wilbur  G.  Warner,  O.  D.  Becker 
(by  Mrs.  S.  G.  Howes),  J.  Verity  (in  memory  of  his 
wife),  Davis  W.  Clark,  Bishop  Clark  (by  R.  S.  Rust), 
Bishop  Wiley  (by  R.  S.  Rust),  Bishop  Hurst  (by  class 
of  first  year),  M.  Swadener.  Richard  Brandriflf  (by   S. 

B.  Smith),  V.  F.  Brown  (by  Troy  M.  E  Church), 
Samuel  Bashford  (by  J.  W.  Bashford),  Bishop  Walden 
(by  T.  H.  Pearne  and  D.  W.  Clark),  L.  E.  Prentiss, 
Bishop  Joyce  (by  class  of  third  year),  C.  W.  Rishell, 
William  Macafee,  E.  T.  Wells,  H.  C.  Weakley  (by  a 
friend),  John  J.  McCabe,  George  H.  Dart,  John  A. 
Story  (by  Joseph  Story). 

$50— George  V.  Morris,  C.  W.  Briggs,  L.  M.  Davis, 
$25— E.  Burdsall,  D.  W.  C.  Washburn,  J.  L.  Shively, 

J.  W.  Mason,  F.  E.  Vance,  A.  N.  Spahr,  T.  P.  Walter, 

A.  D.  Maddox. 

$10— J.  W.  Gaddis,  R.   K.   Deem,  W.  H.  Wehrley, 

J.  W.  Shorten,  J.    F.    Laird,    W-   P.   Jackson,  James 

Stephenson,  J-  P.  Nine,  •  Frank  Leever,  J.  L-  Dalbey, 

C.  D.  Muncey,  C  H.  Kalbfus,  C.  J.  Wells,  C.  F. 
Enyart,  A.  G.  Newton,  D.  J.  Starr,  A.  L.  Brokavv,  G. 
W.  Vorhis,  C.  F.  Enyart  (by  .\nna  Gates),  L.  O. 
Deputy. 

$5— B.  D.  Hypes. 


OHIO   CONFERENCE. 

$500 — ^Philip  Rising. 

$200— W.  H.  Holmes,  Bishop  J.  F.  Hurst,  S.  A. 
Keen. 

$uo— B.  L.  McElroy,  J.  C.  Jackson. 

$100— A.  J.  Hawk,  D.  H.  Moore,  J.  Finley  Bell, 
P.  S.  Butts,  J.  E.  Rudisill,  H.  C.  Sexton,  R.  F. 
Bishop,  F.  R  Crooks,  I.  M.  Brashares,  J.  W.  Dillon, 
(by  G.  E.  Kelly),  T.  G.  Dickinson  (by  W.  F.  Jane- 
way  and  S.  W.  Smith),  W.  H.  Lewis  (by  Lancaster 
Sunday  School),  A.  B.  Sniff,  W.  D.  Cherington,  A. 
Gilruth,  D.  Mann  (by  Mrs.  A  M.  Mann),  W.  B 
Barnett,  W.  W.  Trout  (by  H.  C.  Trout),  W.  W.  Good^ 
Class  of  Fourth  Year,  St.  Paul's  Church,  Delaware 
J.  H.  Mougey,  Class  of  Third  Year,  H.  B.  Westen^elt 
L.  C.  Sparks,  W.  V.  Dick,  B.  F.  Thomas,  D.  S.  Porter 
L.  A.  Jeune  (Frcst,  O.,)  W.  L.'Slutz,  W.  F.  Filler,  J 
C.  Arbuckle. 

$50— F.  H.  Smiley,  Class  of  1893,  J.  W.  Atkinson, 
H.  B.  Alkire,  F.  M.  Evans,  A.  Gilruth  (for  Thoburn 
Gilruth),  C.  C.  Wyatt  (by  Col.  E.  P.  Brooks),  A.  C. 
Kelly,  A.  E.  Johnson. 

$30— T.  G.  Wakefield. 

$25— A.  H.  Lathrop,  J.  W.  Dillon,  W.  W.  Trout,  F. 
A.  Zimmerman,  I.  F.  King,  G.  A.  Spence,  A.  B.  Sniff. 

$20— J.  N.  Shoop,  T.  G.  Wakefield,  T.  T.  Buell,  J. 
E.  Gordon,  F.  McElfresh,  R.  D.  Morgan. 

$10— J.  F.  Grimes,  J.  H.  Stratton,  J.  H.  Redmon, 
E.  N.  Nichols,  J.  F.  Steele,  J.  T.  Miller,  T.  M.  Rick- 
etts,  T.  T.  Buell,  P.  Henry,  G.  Aten,  T.  W.  Creigh- 
ton,  A.  M.  Mann,  N.  D.  Creamer,  M.  V.  B.  Euans, 
J.  H.  Goss,  N.  A.  Palmer,  W.  H.  Lewis,  Joseph 
Clark,  L.  H.  Binkley. 

$5— Mrs.  A.  G.  Byers. 

ERIE   CONFERENCE. 

$150— A.   J.     Merchant. 

$125 — G.  H.   Humason. 

$100— J.  P.  Hicks  (by  T.  D.  Collins),  J.  M.  Thoburn, 
Jr.  (by  G.  P.  Hukill),  A.  R.  Rich,  J.  K.  Adams,  J.  W. 
Blaisdell,  S.  H.  Prather,  J.  N.  Fradenburgh,  W.  H. 
Crawford,  J.  W.  Crawford,  Cearing  Peters,  J.  C.  Sco- 
field,  Manassas  Miller  (by  Wesley  Chambers),  James 
Clyde  (by  Centennial  Class). 

$50— C.  O.  Mead,  C.  E.  McKinley,  C.  C.  Albertson, 
R.  A.  Buzza,  J.  C.  Gillette,  T.  C.  Beach,  J.  H.  Miller, 
W.  P.  Graham. 

$25— J.  A.  Hume,  A.  C.  Bowers,  C.  W.  Miner,  Mil- 
ton Smith,  J.  C.  and  L.  P.  Wharton,  P.  J.  Slattery,  T. 
J.  Hamilton,  J.  D.  Knapp,  W.  S.  Shepard,  J.  C. 
McDonald. 

$10 — S.  M.  Gordon. 

NORTH    OHIO    CONFERENCE. 

$100— G.    A.    Reeder,    Sr.,    W.     C.    Endley,    W. 
C.  Dawson,  J.  F.  Smith. 
$50 — ^J.  M.  Barker. 
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CENTRAL    OHIO    CONFERENCE. 

$ioo— W.  W.  Uiice,  J.  M.  iMills,  S.  D.  Hutsiiipiller. 

EASr    OHIO    CONFERENCE. 

$ioo— G.  F.  Oliver,  W.  H.  Haverfield,  Bishop  S.  M . 
Merrill  (by  S.  L.),  R.  B.  Pope,  B.  F.  Dimmick,  R.  M. 
Freshwater,  I,evi  Gilbert,  Byron  Palmer,  W.  L. 
Davidson,  L.  Timberlake,  D.   H.   Mullen 

$50— C.  E.  Manchester. 

MICHIGAN  CONFERENCE. 

$100— George  S.  Hickey,  A.  E.  Craig,  E.  B. 
Patterson,  James  Hamilton,  N.  1,.  Bray,  Class  of 
Fourth  Year  (by  C.  W.  East),  M.  M.  Calleu  (last  $100 
of  |i,ooo  from  the  Conference),  James  Roberts. 

$10— D.  F.  Barnes. 

ILIvINOIS    CONFERENCE. 

$100— W.  W.  Mcintosh,  E-  F.  Walden,  Frost  Craft. 

DETROIT   CONFERENCE. 

$100— R.  T.  Savin,  J.  F.  Berry,  F.  A.  Soule. 
$50— J.  E.  Jacklin. 

NORTHWEST    INDIANA    CONFERENCE. 

$100— W.    H.     Hickman,    D.    M.    Wood,  H.     A. 

Tucker,  T.  F.   Drake,   First  Year   Class   (by  W.    H. 

Wise),  Third  Year  Cla.ss  (by  C.    D.    Royse),  Fourth 
Year  Class  (by  R.  C.  Wilkinson). 

GENESEE    CONFERENCE. 

$100 — R.  W.  Copeland,  Zenas  Hurd  (by  a  friend), 
John  B.  Wentworth  (by  Albert  Osborn),  Willis  P. 
Odell,  M.  R.  Webster. 

CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  CONFERENCE. 
$:oo— E.  M.  Mills. 

NEW  YORK  CONFERENCE. 

$100— E.  A.  Schell. 

NORTH    CAROLINA    CONFERENCE. 

Sic— J.  P.  .Morris,  Jefferson  D.  Diggs,  Robert  E. 
Jones,  Z.  Simmons,  Daniel  Brooks,  Geo,  W.  Morehead. 

$7 — Chauncey  I.  Withrow. 

$6— Samuel  F.  B.  Peace,  Alfred  W.  McMaster. 

$5— Evander  V.McDaniel, Samuel  McDonald,  George 
F.  Hill,  Marcus  Munday,  Sandy  A.  Gibson,  Micajah 
C.  Rogers,  Walter  R.  Zeigler,  Eli  H.  McArthur,  James 
K.  Knight,  Samuel  L.  Johnson,  George  W.  Brower, 
Thomas  S.  Stitt,  William  Chavis,  Abraham  D.  Harris, 
E.  G.  McDonald,  Franklin  Bost,  John  W.  Jones,  G.  W. 
Whitsitt,  Robert  Hairston,  Frank  Allen,  William  R. 
Thomas,  Charles  W.  Blaylock,  David  Connell,  Isaac 
Wells,  Samuel  M.  Hayes,  Robert  Smith,  Osborne 
Eetterlough,  Elias  M.  Collett,  Alexander  H.  Newsome, 
Elisha  Howard,  George  W.  Byers,  James  P.  Jones 
William  W.  Pope,  Charles  Harshaw,  Simon  P.  West' 


Robert  C.  Campliell,  W.  H.  Hairston,  John  D.  Hair- 
ston, Joseph  H.  Hunter,  Moses  J.  Bullock,  A.  Clark, 
E.  B.  Hinton,  A.  G.  Carter. 

$3— J.  R.  Britton,  Hugh  L.  Ash,  L.  C.  Chamlin, 
Wyatt  Walker,  Wm.  H.  Smith 

$2— John  D.  Murphy,  C.  H.  Gleen,  Robert  Kelly,  G. 

B.  McEean,  T.  J.  Walker,  Henry  Evans,  Wright 
Hines,  Eewis  B.  Gibson,  James  Glover. 

$1— William  P.  Hayes,  Dorsey  McRae,  Eewis  W. 
Thomas,  J.  W.  White,  R.  Curtis,  J.  D.  Waddell, 
Samuel  B.  Barker,  William  Davis,  John  E.  Champlain, 

C.  J.  Kerns,  A.  T.  Covington. 


TREASURES  AT  THE  SMITHSONIAN. 

Among  the  varied  and  valuable  collections  to  be 
found  in  Washington,  none  are  more  important  for 
historical  and  scientific  research  than  those  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  This  Institution  has  under 
its  charge  the  National  Museum,  the  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology, the  International  Exchanges,  the  National 
Zoological  Park,  and  the  Astro-Physical  Observatory. 
All  of  these  departments  are  administered  with  general 
reference  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men,  and 
with  particular  reference  to  original  and  productive  in- 
vestigation. We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
student  readers  and  of  all  friends  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion, to  the  superb  collection  belonging  to  this  Institu- 
tion, containing  in  1892,  as  reported  by  the  Secretarj^ 
Professor  S  P.  Langley,  the  prodigious  number  of 
3,226,941  specimens,  classified  and  exhibited  for  edu- 
cational and  instructional  use.  We  append  a  partial 
list  of  the  different  departments  for  those  who  have  a 
special  interest  in  them,  with  the  number  of  specimens. 
in  each: 

Insects,  646,500. 

Marine  invertebrates,  533,870. 

Ethnology,  512,871. 

Mollusks,  482,725. 

Prehistoric  Anthropologic  137,087. 

Recent  plants,  134,001. 

Fishes,  129,218. 

Fossil  plants,  110,685. 

Paleozoic  fossils,  93,839. 

Mesozoic  fossils,  82,853. 

Birds,  68,416. 

Birds'  eggs  and  nests,  58,260. 

Minerals,  48,357. 

Geology,  35.787- 

American  aboriginal  pottery,  32,305. 

Reptiles  and  batrachians,  30,939. 

Historical  relics,  28,390. 

Comparative  anatomj',  12,555. 

Mammals,  10,387. 

Fisheries,  io,o8o- 

Materia  Medica,  6,290. 

Textiles,  3,288. 

Modern  pottery,  porcelain,  and  bronzes,  3,232. 

Vertebrate  fossils,  1,582-  A.  O.. 
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BISHOP  JOHN   F.  HURST,  D.   D.,  LL.  D., 

CHANCELLOR   OF  THE  AMERICAN    UXIVERSITV. 

While  our  Chancellor  is  absent  in  the  Northwest  at 
the  Bishops'  meeting  and  the  sessions  of  the  various 
benevolent  boards  of  the  Church,  we  give  our  friends 
a  new  view  of  his  face,  and  a  sketch  of  his  ver)'  active 
life.  The  facts  were  collated  by  our  Registrar,  and 
show  how  educational  and  literar_v  work  has  largely 
engrossed  his  time. 

Born  near  Salem,  Dorchester  County,  Maryland, 
August  17,  1834,  he  attended  school  at  Cambridge 
until  he  went  to  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa,, 
where  he  graduated  in  1854. 

After  teaching  the  ancient 
languages  for  two  years  in 
New  York,  he  studied  The- 
ology in  the  German  univer- 
sities of  Halle  and  Heidelberg 
in  1857.  Returning  to  Amer- 
ica, he  joined  the  Newark 
Conference  in  1858,  and  for 
eight  years  filled  the  pastoral 
ofiSce  in  New  Jersey  and  on 
Staten  Island. 

Elected  Professor  of  The- 
ology in  the  Mission  Institute 
for  the  training  of  ministers 
for  the  work  in  Germany,  he 
crossed  the  ocean  again,  and 
during  1 866-' 69  he  taugh 
at  Bremen,  and  in  the  year 
1 869-' 7 1  at  Fiankfort-on-the 
Main,  whither  the  institution 
was  removed  and  called  Mar 
tin  Mission  Institute. 

During  these  five  5'ears  of 
teaching  in  Germany,  he  vis- 
ited all  the  leading  European 
countries,  and  in  1870  made  a 
tour  of  the  Holy  Land  and 
Syria.  In  the  same  year,  the 
chair  of  Historical  Theology 
in  the  Drew  Theological.  Seminary  was  made  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  B.  H.  Nadal,  and  Professor  Hurst 
was  elected  to  and  accepted  the  position.  Three 
years  later,  when  Dr.  R.  S.  Foster  was  elected  Bishop, 
Prof.  Hurst  was  made  President  of  the  seminary,  though 
still  filling  the  chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 

In  the  great  financial  panic  that  followed,  Mr.  Daniel 
Drew  failed,  and  with  him  went  the  entire  endowment 
of  the  seminary ;  but  President  Hurst,  with  rare  skill 
and  indomitable  courage  and  patieiice,  raised  sufficient 
endowment  to  put  the  institution  on  its  feet  again  and 
equip  it  for  its  noble  work. 

In  1880  he  was  elected  and  consecrated  Bishop  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  these  thirteen 


BISHOP  JOHN   F 

CHANCELLOR   OF   THE   A 


years  has  presided  once  or  more  over  nearly  all  the 
hundred  Conferences  of  world-wide  Methodism.  He 
resided  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  from  1880  to  1884  ;  in 
Buffalo,  New  York,  from  1884  to  18SS  ;  and  has  lived 
in  Washington  since  i888. 

Here  there  was  pressed  upon  him  from  many  direc- 
tions the  duty  of  leading  in  the  foundation  of  a  great 
Christian  university  that,  at  the  Capital  of  the  nation, 
might  avail  itself  of  all  the  accumulating  facilities  for 
professional  schools,  for  the  training  of  specialists  and 
for  original  research.  Already  his  wise  leadership  is 
being  rewarded  with  encouraging  progress  and  indi- 
cations of  success. 

Meanwhile,  amid  the  du- 
ties of  the  professorship,  the 
presidency,  the  episcopacy, 
and  the  chancellorship,  he  has 
translated  and  written  a  large 
number  of  books,  besides  con- 
tributing largely  to  religious 
and  literary  periodicals.  The 
names  of  his  books  and  the 
dates  of  their  publication  will 
give  some  little  idea  of  the 
range  and  amount  of  his  lit- 
erary production . 

His  translations  are  :  Ha- 
genbach's  History  of  the 
Church  in  the  i8th  and  19th 
Centuries,  1869;  Van  Goster- 
zee's  Apologetical  Lectures  on 
John's  Gospel  (Edinburgh), 
1869  ;  and  Lange's  Commen- 
tary on  Romans,  1870. 

His  books  are  :  Why  Amer- 
icans love  Shakespeare,  1855  ; 
History  of  Rationalism,  1866 
(London,  1867)  ;  Martyrs  to 
the  Tract  Cause,  1S72  ;  Out- 
lines of  Bible  History,  1873  ; 
Outlines  of  Church  Historj^, 
1S74;  Life  and  Literature  in 
the  Fatherland,  1876 ;  Our 
1877  ;  jointly  with  H.  C. 
Whiting,  Ph.D.,  Senacas's  Moral  Essay,  with  notes, 
1877  ;  Bibliotheca  Theologica,  1S83  ;  Short  History  of 
the  Reformation,  18S4  ;  jointly  with  Professor  George 
R.  Crooks,  D.  D.,  an  adaptation  of  Hagenbach's  The- 
ological Encyclopedia  and  Methodology,  1S84  ;  Short 
History  of  the  Early  Church,  1886  ;  Short  History  of 
the  Mediaeval  Church,  1887  ;  Short  Historj  of  the  Mod- 
ern Church  in  Europe,  1888;  Short  History  of  the  Church 
in  the  United  States,  1890  ;  Indika,  The  Country  and 
the  People  of  India  and  Ceylon,  1891  ;  Short  History 
of  the  Christian  Church,  a  fine  octavo  recently  pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers,  and  already  a  part  of  the 
course  of  study  for  the  preachers  of  Methodism. 
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Theological    Century, 
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Other  literary  work  is  already  in  hand,  and  plans 
are  outlined  for  the  future.  What  with  episcopal  su- 
pervision, building  a  university,  and  such  constant 
literary  Iproduction,  it  is  needless  to  suggest  that  he  is 
an  energetic  and  ever-busy  man.  His  works  speak  ; 
we  need  add  no  more.        /i     (a         ,'  /     , 

THE  WASHINGTON   UNIVERSITIES. 

A  coincidence  may  be  something  more  than  a  coinci- 
dence. It  may  be  the  concurrence  of  a  number  of  facts 
or  conditions  whose  significance  shall  appear  providen- 
tial with  peculiar  emphasis.  Is  it  not  something  more 
than  a  coincidence  that  three  great  universities  have 
been  proposed  for  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  nation, 
and  proposed  almost  simultaneously  ?  It  is  well  known 
that  a  plan  for  a  great  National  Universit}'  exists  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  our  leading  statesmen  and  publicists. 
Ex-Senator  Edmunds  had  one  in  mind.  vState  educa- 
tion in  various  forms  and  in  the  high  realms  is  now 
given  in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  We  do  not 
discuss  its  merits  or  demerits.  We  simply  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  its  completion  and  climax  in  a 
National  University  at  Washington  would  probably 
find  numerous  supporters  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  if 
a  definite  scheme  were  to  be  unfolded.  The  plan  of 
ex-Senator  Blair  for  liberal  appropriations  for  common 
school  education,  with  the  view  of  helping  the  South 
and  the  Negroes,  all  but  carried. 

Two  of  the  proposed  universities  are  in  the  initial 
stages  of  their  career.  One  is  Catholic,  the  other 
Protestant  and  Methodist.  The  Catholic.  University 
proposes  to  make  and  confirm  Catholics,  directly  and 
indirectly.  The  Methodist  University  proposes  to  give 
a  liberal  education  of  the  highest  kind,  under  religious 
auspices,  but  with  the  denominational  emphasis  second- 
ary. The  Catholic  University  is  in  the  more  advanced 
stage  of  life.  It  is  a  reality.  One  faculty  is  already 
established  and  endowed  in  perpetuity,  secure,  as  far 
as  human  things  can  be  secure,  against  all  possibilities 
of  financial  embarrassment — the  faculty  of  divinity. 
Efforts  are  now  making  to  establish  and  endow  another 
great  faculty — the  faculty  of  philosophy,  science,  and 
letters.  It  is  to  be  expected  that,  under  the  best 
auspices  in  any  denomination,  great  difficulties  would 
be  encountered  in  initiating  so  great  an  enterprise.  But 
we  confess  to  surprise  at  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
Bishop  Keane,  the  Dean  of  the  University,  has  en- 
countered.    He  speaks  very  frankly  as  follows  : 

"There  are  naturally  those  who,  when  the  project 
was  first  proposed,  believed  it  inopportune  ;  who,  when 
its  plan  was  determined  by  competent  authority,  be- 
lieved it  mistaken  ;  who,  when  the  attempt  was  made, 
considered  it  doomed  to  failure,  and  who,  naturally, 
would  be  somewhat  glad  to  wag  their  heads  and  say,  '  I 
told  you  so. '     Some  people  are  proof  even  against  papal 


pronouncements  and  invulnerable  against  the  logic  of 
accomplished  facts.  Their  imagination  having  made 
up  its  mind  to  the  worst,  can  see  chimeras  dire  jjeeping 
over  the  walls  of  the  new  institution,  threatening  the 
destruction  of  all  orthodoxy  in  the  land.  The  pope 
and  his  delegate  .say  the  contrary  ;  '  but  that  makes  no 
difference,  you  know  ;  you  see  we  know  better. '  Nay, 
they  even  discover  that  it  is  an  ogre  plotting  the  over- 
throw of  the  Catholic  .school  system  in  our  country. 
True,  it  is  an  intregal  part  of  the  system  of  Catholic 
education,  and  it  is  rather  an  unheard-of  thing  for  the 
superstructure  of  a  house  to  plot  against  its  own  foun- 
dations ;  true,  the  utterances  of  its  rector  have  always, 
as  is  well  known,  been  strongly  in  advocacy  of  Catholic 
education  in  all  its  departments.  'But  nevertheless,' 
say  these  wiseacres,  'we  know  it  is  so  and  the  uni- 
versity is  laboring  to  destroy  our  schools.' 

"  Well,  we  are  willing  to  have  patience  with  all  this 
silly  misrepresentation,  .sorry  for  tho.se  who  disseminate 
or  believe  it,  and  regard  the  hindrance  which  it  may 
throw  in  the  way  of  the  work  as  onlj^  a  ripple  at  its 
prow.  The  work  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Leo  XIII.  can  afford  to  be  magnanimous  with 
such  obstacles  and  to  press  on." 

We  alreadj^  know  that  Bishop  Hurst  could  furnish 
an  interesting  bit  of  autobiography,  if  he  were  to  tell 
his  experiences  as  fully  and  frankly,  in  his  efforts  to 
secure  endowment.  We  wish  to  emphasize  that,  not- 
with.standing  the  reaction  occasioned  by  financial  dis- 
tress, making  haste  slowly  in  this  matter  is  poor  policy. 
It  is  not  Bishop  Hurst's  line  of  action  from  choice  or 
habit,  but  from  necessity.  The  rivalry  of  these  two 
institutions  before  the  eyes  of  all  the  nation  is  in- 
evitable. They  will  not  collide;  but  it  will  be  seen 
which  is  making  the  better  pace  toward  the  attainment 
of  its  ends.  Benefactors  are  needed,  the  large  and 
small  gifts.  Then  the  faculties,  students,  and  buildings 
will  follow. — Zion's  Herald. 


Giving  is  a  divine  art.  God  has  given  us  everything. 
He  has  given  his  only  begotten  Son  for  the  salvation  of 
the  world.  "God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver."  The 
standard  of  Christian  giving  is  not  the  tenth,  as  some 
have  supposed,  but  "as  God  hath  prospered  us." 
There  are  times  when  men  can  spare  fifty  per  cent,  of 
their  income,  and  even  all  their  income,  and  not  give 
as  much  as  another  man  with  a  large  family,  heavy 
expenses  on  account  of  sickness,  who  gives  one  per 
cent.  Christian  giving  is  not  according  to  the  arith- 
metic, but  according  to  an  enlightened  conscience. 
Under  Christ  we  are  no  longer  machines,  but  "  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  household  of  faith."  We  ought  to  give 
like  men.  Religious  stinginess  is  a  subtle  form  of 
hypocrisy. 


Cornell  University  is  the  recipient  of  i,ooo  volumes 
on  the  philosopher  Kant,  and  500  volumes  on  Spinoza, 
the  Dutch  pantheist. 
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CHURCH    INSTITUTIONS. 

Because  of  its  intrinsic  importance  and  its  bearing  on 
The  American  University,  we  give  our  readers  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  an  excellent  address  before  the 
Central  New  York  Conference  by  Prof  W.  P.  Codding- 
ton,  D.  D.: 

"  Should  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  build  and 
maintain  universities  as  an  integral  part  of  her  work 
as  a  world's  educator  ?     We  think  she  should. 

"  In  the  first  place,  in  this  matter  we  confront  not 
only  a  theorj',  but  a  condition  of  things  deep  rooted  in 
the  traditions  and  affection  of  the  people.  Denomi- 
national colleges  e.\i.st,  numerously  and  on  permanent 
bases.  In  1880  the  property  held  by  denominational 
colleges  in  this  country  was  three  times  as  great  as  that 
of  the  non-denominational.  At  that  date  four-fifths  of 
all  the  college  students  of  the  land  were  in  denomina- 
tional colleges.  For  the  preceding  decade  the  in- 
crease in  church  colleges  was  five  times  that  of  others. 
While  the  population  of  our  country  was  increasing 
fourfold,  denominational  colleges  and  the  students  in 
them  increased  nearly  eightfold. 

"  If,  then,  our  own  Church  is  to  do  her  part  with  the 
great  sister  churches  in  the  work  of  education  she 
must  conceive  and  execute  magnificently.  Moreover, 
she  needs  institutions  of  higher  culture  for  the  protec- 
tion of  her  own  children  during  the  formative  period 
of  their  lives.  State  institutions  must  be  either  abso- 
lutely colorless,  forbidding  all  specific  religious  instruc- 
tion and  influence,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  they  must  be 
universally  and  indifferently  tolerant.  To  be  abso- 
lutely colorless  on  the  subject  is  impossible,  and,  so  far 
as  it  is  approximated,  serves  only  to  send  out  j'oung 
people  in  a  like  state  of  mind,  utterly  indifferent.  No 
subject  within  the  range  of  human  investigation  or  in" 
terest  but  has  its  religious  bearings.  If  impartial  and 
tolerant  to  all,  they  must  allow  the  freest  exposition  and 
the  freest  propagandism  of  all  faiths  and  of  all  infideli- 
ties alike.  In  such  a  misty,  tempestuous  atmosphere 
the  religious  anchorage  of  early  home  education  is  apt 
to  be  snapped  asunder  and  the  young  go  forth  confused 
and  adrift  on  an  endless  sea  of  conflicting  notions.  It 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  learned  professor  of 
loose  religious  views  in  history,  science,  ethics,  has 
always  much  advantage  over  the  unlearned  parent, 
though  the  latter  may  be  far  safer  as  a  religious  guide 
to  the  child.  Such  tolerance  of  religious  difi"erences 
and  discussion  in  the  community  at  large  may  be  cor- 
rect, but  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  household  it 
is  not  allowed;  neither  is  it  a  safe  method  of  educating 
young  people  yet  unsettled  in  their  life  principles  and 
immature  in  judgment.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
that  it  is  both  philosophical  and  praiseworthy  to  pre- 
possess the  young  .soul  with  the  principles  and  habits 
of  a  rational  religious  faith. 


But  the  Church  has  a  much  larger  duty  than  merely 
to  preserve  her  own  from  corruption.  Her  children 
must  be  propagandists  of  the  truth,  familiar  with  the 
whole  field  of  conflict  and  with  every  weapon  of  her 
warfare.  To  this  enl  she  must  build  not  only  schools 
for  instruction,  but  immense  laboratories  for  production, 
sacred  seats  of  learning  where,  separate  from  the  hot 
breath  of  crowds,  her  elite  and  erudite  scholars  may 
have  freedom  and  the  largest  facilities  for  original 
research,  and  whence  shall  issue  works  of  Christian 
learning  which  the  world  will  not  soon  let  die.  No 
institution  in  our  day  may  properly  claim  the  title  of 
'  University  '  whose  faculty  is  not  a  producing  as  well 
as  pedagogical  body.  Germany  leads  the  world  in  art 
and  science  and  literature,  for  the  most  part  the  fruit  of 
her  magnificently  equipped  universitj-  faculties. 

' '  In  this  breaking-up  period  of  old  theologies  and 
creeds,  when  this  new  world  seems  to  be  the  .storm 
center  for  all  converging  whirlwinds  of  passion  and 
opinion,  now  as  never  before  the  scholarship  of  the 
Church  should  appear  aloft,  luminous  and  resplendent, 
a  steady,  celestial  beacon  to  the  tempest-tossed.  Ful- 
mi nations  from  a  superficially  prepared  pulpit  are  worse 
than  useless. 

"  Summarily,  then,  this  is  the  work  lying  before  the 
Church  :  Intermediate  schools  for  the  many  ;  colleges 
mainly  for  pedagogical  work  preparatorj'  to  life's  pro- 
fessions ;  universities,  few  but  unsurpassed,  for  special- 
ists and  production,  in  each  of  which  the  Church  may 
have  men  and  women  in  the  love  of  the  Master  conse- 
crated if  not  ceremonially  ordained  to  the  pursuit  and 
defense  of  all  truth." — Northern  Christian  Advocate. 


The  educational  world  feels  deeply  the  loss  of  three 
men  noted  in  their  various  departments — Gounod  in 
the  realm  of  music,  Philip  Schafi"  in  the  different  lines 
of  theological  research,  and  William  Smith,  author  of 
valuable  dictionaries  and  histories. 


A  Lost  Opportunity. 

It  catne  and  went  so  quickly. 
My  sluggish  soul  saw  not 

The  Master  stand  and  beckoning 
Toward  one  of  humble  lot. 

And  I  rose  not  up  to  follow, 
So  slow  was  I  to  see. 

Till  the  help  I  might  have  given 
Forever  fled  from  me. 

And  often  I  am  grieving. 
And  longing  all  in  vain, 

For  a  blessed  opportunity 
That  will  not  come  again. 

Dear  Lord,  give  thine  anointing, 
And  make  mine  eyes  to  see  ; 

And  make  me  swift  in  doing 
The  work  thou  givest  me. 

— L.  Ada  Nichols,  in  Sunday-School  Times. 
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WASHINGTON   SCIENTISTS. 

Mr.  Coville,  Assistant  liotunist  U.  vS.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  been  apointed  Chief  of  the  Divi.sion 
of  Botany  and  Honorary  Curator  of  the  National 
Herbarium.  He  is  a  young  man,  full  of  energy,  per- 
fectly at  home  in  his  subject,  a  careful  investigator, 
very  popular  among  his  colleagues,  and  his  appoint- 
ment by  Secretary  Morton  meets  universal  approval. 

Dr.  Theobald  vSmith,  Chief  of  Division  of  Animal 
Pathology,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  has  recently 
published  the  results  of  his  extensive  investigations  on 
Texas  Fever. 

The  recent  meetings  of  the  Biological  Society  of 
Washington  have  been  enlivened  by  very  spirited  dis- 
cussions on  the  methods  of  teaching  Biology  in  Amer- 
ican colleges  alid  universities.  Many  of  the  Washing- 
ton scientists  claim  that  not  enough  attention  is  paid 
to  systematic  Zoology.  As  the  foremost  systematists 
of  the  country  are  located  in  Washington,  this  city 
should  naturall}'  be  the  center  of  systematic  zoology 
fir  the  United  vStates,  and  we  hope  that  The  American 
University  will  soon  be  able  to  obtain  the  services  of 
these  specialists. 

The  following  specialists  are  now  lecturing  to  students 
in  different  institutions  :  Dr.  Th.  Gill,  Ichthyologist  ; 
Dr.  Th.  Smith,  Pathologist ;  Dr.  I,amb,  Anatomist  of 
the  Army  Medical  Museum  ;  Dr.  Frank  Baker,  Director 
of  the  National  Zoological  Park  and  Curator  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy  in  the  National  Museum;  Dr.  J.  J. 
Kiuyoun,  Bacteriologist  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Ser- 
vice, and  Dr.  Stiles,  Zoologist  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  This  indicates  how,  by  a  fair  endowment, 
The  American  University  might  avail  itself  of  the  skill 
and  knowledge  of  such  men  to  establish  the  strongest 
and  broadest  zoological  and  botanical  departments  in 
the  country. 

Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Mammology  and  Ornithology ;  Profs.  Gill  and  J. 
Brown  Goode,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  who 
have  international  reputations  through  work  in  Ichthy- 
ology ;  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  ;  Dr.  Dall,  Conchologist  of  the 
Smithsonian  ;  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley  and  Messrs.  1,.  O. 
Howard  and  xAshmead,  of  the  Division  of  Entomology, 
are  among  the  foremost  men  of  the  world  in  their 
subjects,  and  it  seems  a  pity  that  their  knowledge 
should  not  be  imparted  to  students  by  means  of  lec- 
tures, laboratory  work,  and  personal  acquaintance. 
Doubtless  these  and  many  other  eminent  specialists 
could  be  induced  to  lecture  in  their  respective  special- 
ties in  a  properly  endowed  department  of  Biology. 


The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  recently  engaged  a 
table  at  the  International  Biological  station  at  Naples, 
Italy,  for  the  use  of  American  scientists.  Mr.  David 
Fairchild,  assistant  Mycologist,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  Dr.  Wheeler,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  are  the  first  appointees  to  the 
table.  Applications  are  referred  to  Major  J.  S.  Billings, 
M.  D.,  Dr.  Stiles,  and  Profs.  E.  B.  Wilson  and  John 
Ryder,  but  .should  be  addressed  to  Prof.  S.  P.  L,angley, 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian,  giving  the  candidate's 
educational  history,  and  enclosing  letters  from  scientific 
men  .shewing  the  applicant  is  competent  to  carrj^  on 
original  investigation. 

We  heartily  commend  this  movement,  and  hope  the 
Smithsonian  will  support  the  American  table  perma- 
nently. 


^Qucntiotml  Siotcs. 


The  largest  library  in  the  world  is  the  Bibliotheque 

National,  of  Paris.     It  contains  1,400,000  volumes. 


It  is  said  the  Baptists  of  Chicago  were  lately  in  an 
uproar  because  Prof.  Drummond  was  invited  to  lecture 

at  the  Universitv. 


The  Johns  Plopkins  Medical  School  opened  its  doors 
to  students  on  October  2,  1893,  but  only  to  students  of 
the  first  year. 


The  Rev.  Augusta  J.  Chapin,  who  has  recently 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  is  said  to  be 
the  first  woman  to  obtain  that  honor.  She  will  doubt- 
less wear  it  as  worthil)'  as  many  of  her  brothers. 


The  four  richest  of  the  women's  colleges  in  this 
country — Vass^r,  Wellesle}',  Smith,  and  Bryn  Mawr — 
received  about  $6,000,000  in  gifts  of  everj'  kind  during 
the  first  twenty  years  of  their  existence.  The  Woman's 
College  of  Baltimore  bids  fair  to  overtake  them. 


It  now  seems  likely  that  a  great  museum  in  Chicago 
will  result  from  the  World's  Fair.  Most  of  the  money 
needed  to  secure  it  is  already  pledged. 


The  College  Presidents  of 'the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  met  in  Sj^racuse  November  22-23. 


The  Baltimore  Sii>i  tells  us  that  on  August  13,  one 
of  our  trustees,  Hon.  Jacob  Tome,  of  Port  Deposit, 
Md.,  celebrated  his  eighty-third  birthday.  He  is  still, 
as  he  has  been  for  .so  many  years,  an  active,  energetic, 
business  man.  He  is  to  day  considered  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  of  the  State.  His  residence  is  an  im- 
posing granite  structure.  The  Tome  Institute,  now 
being  erected  at  a  heavy  expense,  is  to  be  well  en- 
dowed by  Mr.  Tome,  for  the  education  of  orphan 
hildren  of  his  county  and  state. 
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FORM  OF  WILL  FOR  "THE  AMERICAN   UNIVERSITY," 


WASHINGTON,   DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


If  a  Legacy  or  Bequest : 

1  li'ive  and  be(]iieatli  to  "The  American  University,''  a  corporation  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  C'ohunbia,  the  sum  of  (insert  amount),  and  the  reccdpt  of  its  Ti-easurer  shall 
be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  my  executors  for  the  same. 
If  a  Devise  of  Land  : 

I  give  and  devise  to  "  The  American  University,"  a  corporation  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  following  land  premises  (insert  description),  with  the  appurtenances, 
in  fee  sim[)le,  for  the  imrpose  of  the  said  University. 
If  the  Residue  of  an  Estate  : 

I  give,  de\  ise,  and  be(pieath  all  the  residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate,  real 
and  personal  (including  herein  any  and  every  legacy,  be(piest,  or  device,  that  may 
lapse  or  for  any  reason  fail  to  take  effect),  to  "The  American  University,"  a  coijioration 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purpose  of  said  University. 

The  will  should  be  attested  by  three  witnesses,  who  should  write  against  their 
names  tlieir  places  of  residence,  their  street  and  number.  The  following  form  of 
attestation  will  answer  for  every  State  in  the  Union:  "Signed,  sealed,  published,  and 
declared  l)y  the  said  (A.  B.)  as  his  last  will  and  testament,  in  the  presence  of  us,  who, 
at  the  request  of  the  said  (A.  B.)  and  in  his  presence  and  in  the  presence  of  each 
other,  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses.'' 


Unique  Patent  Combination  Bill  Fold  and  Coin  Purse. 

Scpar.Tte  places  for  coin,  bills  ami  car  tickets,  indepen- 
dent of  each  other;  Flexibility;  Lightness;  No  metal  parts 
to  get  out  of  order,  or  wear  the  pocket.  Ask  5'our  dealer 
for  it  or  I  will  send  sample  at  following  prices: 

Uorocco.  Calf.  Seal. 
II:,  11  holds  $4.00  in  silver,  10  notes  icirtictets,  $0.75  $1.50  $2.00 
■■    IG     "    $6.00       ■'       :0    "  ■■  .75      1.50      2.00 

•■    lo3  "    $9.00       "       12    "  '■  .35      1.65      2.25 

"    13's"  $10.00       '■       20    "  "  1.00      2.00     2.50 

JA3.  3.  TOPHAM,  (Sole  llinfr),  1231  Penni.  Are.,  Wasiingtoo,  I.  C. 
Send  4C.  for  catalogne.     Please  mention 


iliii.=.:a 


J.  BAUMGARTEN  &  SON, 


RUBBER 

STAMP 

M.ANUl-ACTURERS 


(NEW  GRANITE  BUILDING.) 
Cor.  Ninth  and  F  Streets,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CAPITAL  $1,000,000. 

B.  H.  Warner,  President.  Jno.  Joy  Edson,   lice- President. 

Jno.  a.  SwopE,  2d  Vice-President.  Jno.  R.  Carmody,    Treas. 

W.  B.  RoBisoN,  Secretary.  Andrew  Parker,  Ass' t  Secy. 

RATES  OF  INTEREST  PAID. 

On  Pa.ss-Book  Account.s  :  Subject  to  check,  2  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Suras  as  small  as  five  dollars  received  on  such  accounts,  but  active  business 
accounts  not  desired.  On  Certificates  of  Deposit  :  On  amounts  deposited  for 
ninety  days  or  more,  but  less  than  six  months,  3  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  on 
deposits  for  six  months  or  more,  but  less  than  one  year,  3^2  per  cent,  per 
annum  ;  and  on  deposits  for  one  year  or  longer,  four  per  cent.  Such  cer- 
tificates issued  for  sums  of  $25  and  upwards.  9®°"  Office  hours  from  9  a.  m. 
to  4.30  p.  M.  This  Company  executes  all  Trusts.  Secure  Safe  Deposit  Boxes 
for  Rent. 


1220    PENNSYLVANIA    AVE., 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


C.  B.  Church,  President. 

W.  H.  Ykkkes,  Superintendent. 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

KENNEBEC   ICE. 

A  constaut  supply  guaranteed  through- 
out the  season.  Prices  as  low  as  any  re- 
sponsible company  iu  the  District.  Be 
sure  to  patronize  the  YELLOW  WAGONS 

Office:  910  Penna.  Ave. 

Depots 
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WORDS   OF  WASHINGTON. 

"While  the  work  of  establishing  a  national  university  may  be  propei'ly  deferred 
until  Congress  is  comfortably  accommodated  and  the  city  has  so  far  grown  as  to  be 
prepared  for  it,  the  enterprise  must  not  he  forfjotten  ;  and  I  trust  that  I  have  not  omitted 
to  take  such  measures  as  will  at  all  events  secure  the  entire  object  in  time.  *  *  ■•' 
I  give  and  1)e(pieath  in  perpetuity  the  fifty  shares  which  I  hold  in  the  Potomac  Company 
toward  the  endowment  of  a  university  to  be  established  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
*     =;=     *•'     1788-1799. 

These  words  of  George  Washington  show  not  only  his  interest  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Tniversity  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  that  he  expected  it  to  be  done 
largely  l>y  individual  gifts.  Hence  his  own  legacy,  which  was  never  utilized  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  benevolent  citizens  of  every  part  of  the  country  are 
carrying  out  his  injunction.  The  American  University  is  the  outgrowth  and  fullill- 
nient  of  the  wish  of  the  Father  of  his  Country.  We  appeal  for  gifts  and  legacies  to 
all  patriotic  people,  and  repeat  thi;  historic  words,  "the  enterprise  must  not  be 
foro'otten." 


trustees  and  (Dtficcvs  of  the  American  fil  liucvsitiv 


MK.  JOHN   K.  ANURKS. 
MR.  JOHN   K.   liKALL. 
lilSlIOP  THOMAS  BOWMAN. 
Mil.  A.  B.   IJROVVNK. 
JAMKS  M.  BUCKLEV,   D.   \>. 
CHAllLKS   W.   BUOV,  D.   1). 
MICHAEL  BURNHAiM,   D.   D. 
HON.  JULIAN   S.  CARR. 
1).  H.  CARROLL,  D.  D. 
J.   A.   M.  CHAPMAN,  D.   D. 
MR.   BENJAMIN  CHARLTON. 
MR,  A.   H.   DIJVALL. 
HON.   M.  G.    EMEItV. 
MR,.   ANDERSON  FOWLER. 
BISHOP  C.  II.   FOWLER. 
MR.   C.  C.   (JLOVER. 


GEN.  S.  S.   HENKLE. 
HON.   II.  G.   HKilNlioTIlAM. 
HON.  J,   B.  HOIiB.S, 
MR.  GEO.  P.  HUK1LI-. 
BISHOP  J.  F.  HURST. 
JESSE  L.  IIURLBUT,  I).   I). 
MR.  JOHN  S.   HUVLER. 
JAMES  M.  KING,  D.  D. 
MR.  B.  F.  LEIGHTON. 
MRS.  JOHN  A.  LOGAN. 
CHAS.  C.  MoOABE,  D.  I). 
MR.  H.  B.  MOULTON. 
BISHOP  J.   P.  NEWMAN. 
A.  J.  PALMER,  D.  D. 
GOV.  R.  E.  PATTISON. 


CHARLE.S   H.   PAV.SK,   !>.    D. 
THOMAS  H.  PEARNE,  D.   D. 
HON.  HIRAM  PRICE. 
MR.  CHARLES  SCOTT. 
MR.  JOHN   E.  SEARLES. 
MRS.  MATTHEW  SIMPSON. 
MRS.   ELIZAIiETH  J.  SUMERS. 
PRES.  W.    W.  SMITH,   LL.   I). 
HON  W.  M.  SPRINGER. 
HON.  JACOB  TOME. 
BISHOP  J.  H.  VINCENT. 
MR.   B.  H.  WARNER. 
MR,  D.  B.  WESSON. 
BISHOP  A.  W.   WILSON, 
MR.  S.  W.  WOODWARD. 


MR.  JOHN   E.   ANDRUS,   Puksident  ok  Boarh. 
HON.  MATTHEW  G.  EMERY,  Theasiker. 
CHARLES  W.   BALDWIN,  M.  A.,  Secretary. 


BISHOP  JOHN  F.  HIRST,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Cha.vcei.lor. 
SAMUEL   L.  BEILEB,   Ph.D.,   Vice-Chancellor. 
ALBERT  OSBORN,  B.  D.  Registrar. 


^X'oposecX  ^xtilclinQs  ami  giKloxnmcuts  of  the  Jnwericau  'SJniucvsitiji. 


Administratiox  Hall. 

This  should  combine  Library  and  Chapel ;  or  Library  and  Chapel  might  be  detached,  the  whole 
forming  one  group.  The  Administration  Hall  should  contain  the  general  offices  for  the  management  of  all 
Departments,  and  also  a  Senate  Chamber,  as  an  auditorium  for  the  general  assembly  purposes  of  the 
University. 


Hall  of  Science. 

For  the  following  Departments  of  Studi/. 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biolooy. 


Hall  of  History. 

Departmenla. 
A.MERiCA.N,    European    (west  and  north),    Mediterranean, 
Oriental, 


Hall  of  Philosophy. 

Departments. 
Metaphysics  and  History  of    Philosophy,  Arch.tsolooy, 
Theism,  Comparative  Relision,  Psycholooy,  Logic  and 
Ethics,  Sociology  and  Economics,  Civics. 


Hall  of  Languages  and  Literature. 

Departincufe. 
Oriental   and    Semitic,   Greek,    Latin,    Roma.nce,    Ger- 
manic,  English. 


Hall  of  Law. 


Hall  of  Medicine. 


In  addition  to  these  buildings  there  will  be  needed  special  endowments  for  instruction  in  the  various 
Halls  classified  under  the  general  names  of  Professorships,  Lectureships,  Fellow.ships,  and  Studentships. 
It  is  preferred,  unle.ss  there  be  special  rea.sons  to  the  contrar)-,  that  gifts  of  both  Halls  and  Endowments 
should  bear  the  names  of  the  donors,  or  of  such  friends,  living  or  deceased,  as  the}-  may  designate. 

The  University  grounds  comprise  a  tract  of  nearly  ninety  acres,  situated  on  the  northwest  heights 
of  Washington.  This  space  furnishes  commanding  sites  for  all  the  above  buildings,  with  such  others  as  the 
future  may  prove  to  be  necessary  for  the  full  development  of  the  University.  The  arrangement  of  the 
grounds  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Oltnstead,  who  will  advise  with  reference  to  the  location  of 
the  Halls. 
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ANOTHER  $100,755. 

After  the  statements  about  our  progress  were  in  type, 
Bishop  Hurst  returned  from  New  York,  whither  he  had 
gone  by  request,  and  announced  the  gift  of  $100,755 
from  a  lady  in  that  city.  It  is  in  securities  now  bearing 
a  good  interest,  and  is  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  the 
first  Professorship  in  the  Department  of  History.  The 
name  of  the  donor  is  not  to  be  made  known.  The  se- 
curities are  already  in  the  possession  of  the  University. 

This  queenly  benefaction  is  not  the  outcome  of  a 
sudden  impulse.  It  is  the  fruit  of  a  Christian  char- 
acter. It  represents  the  savings  of  years  made 
through  a  noble  purpose  to  help  some  great  and  good 
cause.  It  was  a  devoutly  religious  puqjose,  born  of 
deep  love  for  God.  This  sanctifies  the  gift  and  carries 
with  it  the  Divine  blessing.  It  makes  the  reflex  bless- 
ing on  the  giver  also  all  the  greater  and  more  enduring. 

This  second  gift  of  this  amount  following  so  soon  after 
the  other  is,  indeed,  encouraging.  We  are  glad  to 
know  that  the  donor  has  been  a  regular  reader  of  our 
Courier.  We  hope  other  readers  may  go  and  do  like- 
wise. This  makes  the  total  of  gifts  and  pledges,  which 
we  can  announce,  outside  of  land,  $500,000,  and  with 
the  land,  $800,000. 


The  Rev.  A.  B.  Sanford,  D.  D.,  assistant  editor  of 
The  Methodist  Review,  has  kindly  offered  to  present  to 
the  University  L,ibrary  a  complete  set  of  the  Review  from 
its  beginning.  This  will  be  invaluable  in  tracing  the 
lines  of  theological  discussion  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can Methodism.  Other  gifts  of  books  have  been  re- 
ceived from  other  friends,  especially  from  Miss  Mary 
H.  Wright,  of  Philadelphia.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  books,  especially  old  and  rare  volumes,  for  what 
is  to  be  a  large  and  valuable  Department  of  the 
University. 


Callers  who  are  interested  in  The  American 
University  are  frequent.  Among  the  recent  ones  were 
Dr.  Earl  Cranston,  the  genial  and  pushing  agent  of  the 
Western  Methodist  Book  Concern  ;  Dr.  Wm.  F.  King, 
the  live  and  .scholarly  President  of  Cornell  College, 
Iowa  :  Dr.  L.  T.  Townsend,  Pastor  of  Mt.  Vernon 
Place  Church,  Baltimore,  twenty-five  years  professor 
in  the  School  of  Theology  of  Boston  University  ;  Prof. 
W.  W.  Martin,  recently  of  Vanderbilt  University;  Rev. 
Charles  W.  Parsons,  Pastor  of  Hanson  Place  Church, 
Brooklyn  ;  Mr.  WooUey,  a  wealthy  manufacturer  of 
Manchester,  I£ngland. 


We  DE.SIRE  TO  THANK  a  number  of  our  exchanges 
and  friends  who  have  spoken  or  written  kind  words 
about  the  Courier.  It  is  hoped  that  decided  improve- 
ments may  be  introduced  in  the  near  future. 


Epworth  Leagues  still  report  to  us  their  interest 
in  the  University  and  intention  to  make  contributions 
toward  the  Epworth  League  Hall.  Some  Leagues  have 
voted  to  raise  or  give  certain  definite  sums.  Remit- 
tances of  money  are  al.so  received  from  Leaguers,  and 
the  beautiful  Epworth  League  Certificate  is  .sent  to 
each  donor  of  one  dollar.  Will  you  be  in  when  the 
roll  of  the  Leagues  is  called  ? 


The  Lincoln  Memori.\l  Hall  is  not  forgotten. 
The  medals  given  to  each  donor  to  this  object  are  much 
admired  and  .still  called  for.  It  will  be  an  interesting 
memento  as  the  years  go  by  and  the  great  University 
is  doing  its  purposed  work.  Have  you  a  medal  ?  Send 
a  dollar  to  the  office  for  one. 


The  Asbury  Memorial  Hall  Fund  has  now 
reached  $61,900  in  pledges.  Payment  is  progressing 
also.  Many  expect  to  pay  all  or  a  part  of  their  pledges 
at  the  time  of  the  sessions  of  the  Spring  Conferences. 
Money  may  be  sent  to  the  ofiice,  or  paid  to  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  University  at  the  Conference  Session. 
Additional  promises,  payable  within  three  years,  are 
still  in  order,  and  will  be  thankfully  received. 
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$100,000. 

For  several  months  a  gentleman  has  had  in  contem- 
plation a  gift  to  the  University.  The  more  he  thought 
of  it,  for  he  is  a  thoughtful  man,  the  more  interested 
he  became.  The  more  he  prayed  about  it,  for  he  is  a 
praying  Christian,  the  more  he  felt  it  to  be  the  will  of 
his  Father.  The  nearer  he  came  to  the  realization  of 
his  well-formed  purpose,  the  more  the  joy  of  it  filled 
his  heart.  His  family,  too,  shared  with  him  the  ex- 
quisite pleasure  of  this  noble  deed.  It  may  well  be 
imagined  that  the  joy  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  were 
in  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  when  the 
announcement  was  made  was  only  a  shadow  compared 
witli  the  reality  in  the  hearts  of  the  donors  when  the 
legal  document  was  signed  making  the  transfer  to  the 
University  of  this  splendid  gift.  It  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  endowment  of  a  Professorship,  I^ectureship,  Fellow- 
ship, and  Scholarship,  so  far  as  the  fund  may  be  suffi- 
cient. It  is  not  available  for  the  immediate  needs  of 
the  University,  but  is  just  such  a  gift  as  will  be  needed 
by  it  in  a  very  few  years — we  were  tempted  to  say, 
months.  How  wise  to  do  this  while  yet  amid  the  ac- 
tivities of  life,  and  so  not  only  be  sure  that  it  is  done, 
but  also  have  the  joy  of  it  on  earth  as  well  as  in  heaven. 
The  inspiration  this  gift  was  to  the  authorities,  will 
be  long  remembered  and  felt.  The  interest  it  has 
awakened  throughout  the  country  is  manifest  in  many 
ways.  It  is  a  pledge  of  other  gifts  to  come.  May  the 
noble  donor  live  long  on  earth  to  .see  others  follow  in 
his  footsteps. 


SEED  SOWING. 

The  past  three  months  have  not  been  thought  favor- 
able to  a  harvest  of  gifts  to  the  University.  But  .some 
have  been  received  besides  the  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  elsewhere  mentioned,  and  some  pledges  have 
been  redeemed  that  were  made  before  the  financial  de- 
pression. It  has,  also,  been  a  time  of  seed  sowing. 
Friends  have  been  sought  out  and  interested  ;  those 
alreadj'  interested  have  given  assurance  of  help  when 
times  change.  Could  all  be  published  on  the  housetop 
that  has  come  to  the  ears  of  those  who  are  within,  there 
would  be  a  consciousness  of  progress  that  may  not  be 
known  to  many  watchers-  The  advance  of  a  tide  is  not 
always  visible.  It  may  seem  to  stand  still  until  some 
great  wave  breaks  on  the  shore  and  carries  the  water 
mark  high  up  on  the  sand.  We  believe  many  waves 
are  forming  that  will  before  long  carry  our  enterprise 
to  high-water  mark. 


TRUSTEE    MEETING. 

According  to  the  By-Laws  under  which  we  are  now 
working,  the  Trustees  meet  twice  each  year,  in  Decem- 
ber and  May.  The  meeting  of  December  13  is  re- 
garded as  the  annual  meeting.  It  was  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  enthusiastic  meetings  of  the  Board  .so 
far  held.  There  were  present  :  Mr.  John  E.  Andrus, 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Payne,  Dr.  David  H.  Carroll,  Bishop 
Alpheus  W.  Wilson,  Bishop  Charles  H.  Fowler,  Prest. 
W.  W.  Smith,  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  Gen.  S.  S. 
Henkle,  B.  F.  Leighton,  K.sq.,  Judge  L.  E.  Mc- 
Comas,  Mr.  Benjamin  Charlton,  Hon.  Matthew  G. 
Emery,  Mr.  C.  C.  Glover,  A.  B.  Browne,  Esq.,  Mrs. 
Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Somers,  and 
Dr.  A.  J.  Palmer.  Vi;e-Chancellor  Beiler,  Secretary 
Baldwin,  and  Registrar  Osborn  were  also  present. 
Mr.  John  E.  Andrus,  president  of  the  Board,  was  in 
the  chair.  The  reports  of  the  officers  were  encourag- 
ing. The  pledges,  promises,  and  assurances  of  help 
from  friends  of  the  enterprise  were  full  of  cheer  for  the 
near  future  when  the  financial  skies  brighten  again. 
There  had  also  been  much  preliminary  work  done  in 
preparation  for  laying  out  the  grounds,  locating  and 
erecting  buildings,  and  shaping  the  great  enterprise. 
The  gift  of  $100,000  was  first  announced  in  this  meeting. 

There  was  a  feeling  manifest  that  while  the  manage- 
ment should  move  cautiously  and  surely,  so  as  not  to 
"  harm  the  eagle  by  breaking  the  .shell  with  a  hatchet," 
yet  there  should  before  long  be  some  actual  steps  taken 
in  the  erection  of  one  or  more  buildings.  The  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  University  as  an  institution  for 
post-graduate  work  only,  the  training  of  specialists 
and  the  work  of  original  research,  has  led  to  a  clearer 
consciousness  of  the  need  of  .such  an  institution,  and 
the  necessity  of  its  being  at  work  speedily.  Eager- 
ness for  progress  is  growing. 

No  doubt  this  feeling  was  stimulated  by  the  accept- 
ance of  the  new  Charter,  which  gave  to  all -the  feeling 
that  permanence  was  now  given  to  the  Board  itself, 
and  that  its  actions  have  an  authority  sanctioned  by 
the  National  Congress.  Much  of  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing was  taken  up  in  accepting  the  Charter  and  making 
the  necessary  legal  transfers,  so  that  much  important 
business  was  referred  to  committees,  either  with  power 
to  act,  or  for  deliberation  and  future  action. 

As  one  not  a  member  of  the  board,  we  may  say  to 
our  friends  all  over  the  country,  that  the  men  who  have 
this  great  interest  in  charge  may  well  be  trusted  with 
its  vast  interests.  Scholarship,  legal  acumen,  business 
sagacity,  courage,  caution,  and  wide  executive  experi- 
ence are  rarel)^  combined.  They  move  cautiously 
amid  perplexing  preliminary  questions,  and  yet,  when 
need  be,  march  forward  with  "  the  swing  of  conquest." 
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CHARTER    DAY. 

December  13,  1894,  ^^^'^  ^^  ^"  epochal  day  in  the 
history  of  The  American  University.  Much  important 
history  had  preceded  this.  The  Institution  had  been 
born,  named,  and  furni.shed  a  local  habitation.  A 
widespread  interest  had  been  awakened,  valuable 
friends  had  been  won,  and  a  number  of  gifts  secured. 
The  Epworth  lyeague  Board  of  Control,  the  Meeting  of 
Presidents  of  Methodist  Colleges,  the  Ecumenical  Con- 
ference, the  Board  of  Bishops,  and  the  General  Confer- 
ence had  endorsed  the  enterprise. 

The  site  purchased  in  the  city  of  Washington  was 
first  held  by  Bishop  Hurst  personall}'.  In  May,  189 1, 
the  first  Board  of  Trustees  was  incorporated  under  the 
general  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  organized 
so  as  to  hold  the  site  and  take  the  preliminary  steps 
necessary  to  inaugurate  the  enterprise. 

But  this  certificate  of  incorporation  did  not  confer  the 
powers  and  privileges  necessary  to  a  great  University. 
During  the  winter  of  1893  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  granted  the  Institution  a  special  charter,  which 
was  approved  by  President  Benjamin  Harrison,  Febru- 
ary 24,  1893. 

This  Charter  is  as  follows  : 

' '  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assem- 
bled. That  John  H.  Vincent,  John  E.  Andrus,  James 
M.  Buckley,  Mark  Hoyt,  Jesse  L.  Hurlbut,  James  M. 
King,  Charles  C.  McCabe,  Charles  H.  Payne,  John  E. 
Searles,  junior;  John  S.  Huvler,  of  New  York;  Charles 
W.  Buoy,  J.  A.  M.  Chapman,  G.  P.  Hukill,  Robert  E. 
Pattison,  Charles  Scott,  Mrs.  Matthew  Simpson,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Julian  S.  Carr,  of  North  Carolina;  David 
H.  Carroll,  Jacob  Tome,  Alpheus  W.  Wilson,  of  Mary- 
laud;  Charles  H.  Fowler,  of  Minnesota;  William  M. 
Springer,  J.  B.  Hobbs,  of  Illinois;  John  P.  Newman,  of 
Nebraska;  Job  H.  Jackson,  of  Delaware;  Redfield  Proc- 
tor, of  Vermont;  W.  W.  Smith,  of  Virginia;  D.  B.  Wes- 
son, M.  Burnham,  of  Massachu.setts;  Thomas  Bowman, 
of  Missouri;  and  John  F.  Hurst,  Louis  E.  McComas, 
Benjamin  Charlton,  Andrew  B.  Duvall,  Matthew  G. 
Emery,  Charles  C.  Glover,  S.  S.  Henkle,  Benjamin  F. 
Leighton,  John  E.  Beall,  Aldis  B.  Browne,  Mrs.  John 
A.  Eogan,  H.  B.  Moulton,  Hiram  Price,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth J.  Somers,  Brainard  H.  Warner,  and  S.  W.  Wood- 
ward, of  the  District  of  Columbia, 'their  associates  and 
successors,  two-thirds  of  whom  shall  at  all  times  be 
members  of  the  Methodi.st  Episcopal  Church,  are  hereby 
constituted  a  bodj-  politic  and  corporate  by  the  name 
The  American  University,  with  power  to  sue  and  be 
sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  and  have  perpetual  suc- 
cession; to  acquire,  take  by  devi.se,  bequest,  or  other- 
wise, hold,  purchase,  encumber,  and  convey  such  real 
and  personal  estate  as  shall  be  required  for  the  purpose 
of  its  incorporation;  to  make  and  use  a  common  seal, 
and  the  same  to  alter  at  pleasure;  to  choose  a  board  of 
trustees  consisting  of  not  more  than  fifty,  of  whom 
fifteen  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business,  and 
which  board  shall  be  authorized  to  fill  any  vacancies 


in  their  number,  to  appoint  such  ofiicers  and  agents  as 
the  business  of  the  corporation  shall  require,  and  to 
make  by-laws  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  purposes, 
for  the  management  of  its  property,  and  for  the  regula- 
tion of  its  afiairs.  Said  corporation  is  hereby  empow- 
ered to  establish  and  maintain  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  university  for  the  promotion  of  education. 
The  said  corporation  shall  have  power  to  grant  and 
confer  diplomas  and  the  usual  college  and  university 
degrees,  and  honorary  degrees,  and  also  such  other 
powers  as  may  be  necessary  fully  to  carry  out  and 
execute  the  general  purposes  of  the  .said  corporation 
as  herein  appearing. 

"Sec.  2.  That  this  act  may  be  amended  or  repealed 
at  any  time  by  the  Congress  in  its  pleasure." 

On  the  day  mentioned,  the  old  Board  met  and  trans- 
acted the  business  necessarily  coming  before  it.  Then 
the  above-named  incorporators  met,  organized,  and 
assumed  the  responsibilities,  functions  and  powers  im- 
posed in  the  charter.  The  old  Board  thereupon  trans- 
ferred to  the  newly-organized  Board  all  its  property, 
rights,  functions  and  powers,  and  adjourned.  The  new 
Board  then  accepted  the  transfer,  and  elected  the  officers 
needed  to  carry  on  its  work.  To  the  above  names  were 
added  those  of  Mr.  Anderson  Fowler  and  Rev.  Abraham 
J.  Palmer,  D.  D.,of  New  York;  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Pearne, 
D.  D., of  Ohio;  and  Hon.  H.  N.  Higinbotham,  of  Illinois.  - 
So  the  Univer.sity  was  born  again.  Its  powers  and 
privileges  are  only  limited  by  the  necessities  of  the  en- 
terprise. It  can  hold  any  amount  of  property  ' '  required 
for  the  purpose  of  its  incorporation,"  and  exercise  all 
"  powers  necessary  fully  to  carry  out  and  execute  its 
general  purposes." 

This  new  beginning  of  life  under  larger  conditions 
was  felt  by  all  to  be  an  hour  full  of  significance.  Ad- 
dresses by  Bishop  Fowler,  Bishop  Wilson,  Mrs.  Gen. 
John  A.  Logan,  and  Bishop  Hurst  were  full  of  faith 
and  hope.  Some  things  that  cannot  yet  be  given  to 
the  public,  made  hope  sanguine  of  speedy  realization. 


PAYMENT  ON   SITE. 

Our  Treasurer  informs  us  that  a  payment  of  $10,000 
will  be  made  on  the  University  site  on  the  date  this 
issue  of  the  Courier  bears.  This  leaves  only  $10,000 
unpaid  on  the  land.  To  meet  this  amount  there  are 
subscriptions  still  unpaid,  conditional  pledges  that  will 
be  realized,  and  property  it  is  unwise  to  sell  now,  as  well 
as  other  gifts  to  come.  Washington  has  been  pledged 
to  furnish  the  site,  and  will  in  the  near  future  make 
good  the  pledge.  We  wish  all  our  friends  could  stand 
on  this  Pisgah  height,  and  see  the  landscape  view  of 
scores  of  miles,  and  the  array  of  fine  buildings  crowded 
with  students  led  on  by  live  men  of  highest  scholarship 
which  are  within  the  easy  ken  of  faith. 
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Immediate   Heeds. 


TELESCOPE. 

In  our  last  number  was  a  brief  note  that  Rev.  John 
Peate  had  offered  to  fnrnish  to  the  American  University 
the  largest  reflecting  telescope  glass  in  the  world  if  the 
material  was  provided.  This  fell  under  the  eye  of  Rev. 
H.  G.  Sedgwick,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  who  now  offers 
to  mount  this  telescope  with  driving  clock,  circles, 
finder,  all  complete  and  first  class,  if  some  one  will 
donate  the  cost  of  material.  Mr.  Sedgwick  has  lately 
done  this  work  for  instruments  in  Queen.sland,  Australia, 
and  England.  Where  is  the  penson  who  will  put  these 
gentlemen  to  work  and  secure  a  telescope  for  the  Uni- 
versity ?  Work  on  the  glass  should  begin  at  once,  as 
it  requires  time.     The  other  expense  might  come  later. 


BUILDINGS. 

People  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  preachers  and 
laymen,  declare  with  one  voice  that  the  time  has 
fully  come  to  begin  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the 
University.  The  Executive  Committee  at  a  late  meeting 
authorized  steps  to  be  taken  in  this  direction  as  fast  as 
funds  will  justify  the  movement.  It  is  anticipated  that 
work  will  be  begun  this  .summer,  or  autumn,  at  the 
latest.  It  is  a  good  time  to  build.  The  work  can  be 
done  in  Washington  for  15  to  25  per  cent,  less  than 
one  year  ago. 

We  print  on  the  inside  page  of  the  cover  a  tentative 
.scheme  of  Halls.  Our  friends  can  now  form  some  idea 
of  what  we  want  to  do,  and  propose  to  do,  if  they  will 
help  us.  Buildings  as  solid,  durable,  an;'  adapted  to 
their  uses  as  we  must  erect,  will  be  .somewhat  expen- 
sive. To  this  work  our  energies  will  now  be  directed. 
Some  friends  we  know  are  purposing  to  help  in  this 
part  of  the  enterpri.se.  We  want  co-operation  from 
many.  As  times  are  brightening,  plan  to  put  some 
stones  in  these  buildings. 


CURRENT  EXPENSE  FUND. 

No  great  enterprise  can  be  launched  and  carried  on 
without  expense.  Besides  money  paid  for  the  land,  to 
erect  buildings,  and  for  endowment  of  professorships, 
lectureships,  fellowships,  and  studentships,  there  <are 
incidental  expenses,  purely  business  expenses,  that  do 
not  come  under  any  of  the  above  heads.  Some  gifts 
have  been  received  that  can  be  used  for  this  general 
purpose,  but  most  of  the  funds  given  and  pledged  are 
for  specific  purposes    from    which    they   can   not    be 


diverted.  As  building  progresses  and  the.se  .structures 
and  the  grounds  must  be  cared  for,  this  general  ex- 
pense will  increa.se.  To  meet  this,  it  is  felt  a  fund  must 
be  .secured.  Plans  for  this  end  are  under  considera- 
tion and  will  be  submitted  to  our  friends  in  due 
time.  It  may  take  the  popular  form  of  a  University 
Circle,  the  members  of  which  will  agree  to  give  ten 
dollars  a  year  for  a  series  of  years  to  help  push  on 
the  enterprise. 

®0Uttribttted  Articles. 

FINANCIAL  LESSONS. 

Times  of  financial  depression  are  not  only  good  .sea- 
sons for  religious  awakening  and  widespread  revival, 
but  they  are  also  good  occasions  for  people  of  wealth  to 
stop  and  think.  The  uncertainty  of  all  investments, 
even  loss  through  shrinkage  of  stocks  and  failures  of 
trusted  men  and  institutions,  may  well  suggest  the 
doing  good  with  money  while  one  has  it.  A  man  of 
fortune  says,  "  I  never  feel  so  much  like  giving  as 
when  I  am  getting  out  of  a  panic."  Another  said  re- 
cently, "If  I  had  sold  stock  I  hold  and  given  you 
what  )'0u  asked  from  me  last  spring,  I  would  be  better 
off  to-day. ' '  A  panic  is  a  sort  of  financial  ploughing 
time — a  time  when  .seed  for  harvests  of  benevolence 
may  well  be  broadcast  o'er  the  land. 

People  are  learning  to  give  what  costs  sacrifice  of 
comforts  as  well  as  luxuries.  One  year  ago  hundreds 
gave  to  missions  what  they  did  not  feel.  Now  they 
are  economizing  and  sacrificing  to  give  what  they  do 
feel,  that  the  cause  of  God  may  not  suffer.  Many  are 
learning  the  luxury  of  self-denial.  They  see  how  little 
is  required  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  how  large  a 
margin  they  might  give  in  prosperous  times.  They 
will  give  more  largely  in  the  future. 

Others,  perhaps  of  larger  wealth,  have  been  led  to 
gather  in  their  sails.  All  their  canvas  was  to  the 
breeze.  The  hurricane  struck  them.  But  they  have 
lived  through  it,  and  with  close-reefed  sails  are  lying 
to  in  as  safe  a  harbor  as  they  can  find.  They  are  situ- 
ated .somewhat  like  the  banks  of  New  York  with  their 
two  hundred  million  dollars  in  their  vaults,  and  no  de- 
mand for  it.  If  private  individuals  are  not  yet  in  that 
condition,  many  soon  will  be.  Money  will  be  a  drug 
in  the  market.  The  completed  liquidation  of  our  finan- 
cial affairs  will  result  quite  largely  in  money  returning 
from  borrowers  to  those  who  own  it.  What  better 
time  can  there  be  for  them  to  ask.  Shall  I  seek  to  rein- 
vest it  at  lower  interest  or  greater  risk,  or  now,  when 
it  is  in  hand,  shall  I  give  of  my  fullness  to  some  cause 
that  is  crying  for  help  ? 

This  is  a  favorable  time  also  for  men  to  ask  them- 
selves. What  am  I  making  money  for  ?  Is  it  all  for 
self?  All  for  family  ?  All  for  social  or  political  power  ? 
How  noble  it  sounds  to  hear  a  prosperous  man  say : 
"  You  would  better  watch  our  firm.  We  are  making 
money  just  to  do  good  with  it.  We  are  consecrated  to 
that  work  !"  How  manly,  when  an  appeal  was  made 
for  as  many  j-oung  men  to  consecrate  themselves  to 
making  money  for  the  advancement  of  Christ's  king- 
dom as  are  consecrated  to  preaching  the  gospel,  to 
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have  a  young  man  say  :  "  You  have  opened  nij-  eyes. 
I  did  not  know  what  I  could  do  as  my  great  hfe  work. 
I  see  it  now.  I  can  make  money.  I  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  right  to  amass  a  large  fortune.  Now  I 
am  going  to  accumulate  every  dollar  I  can,  just  to 
pour  it  into  the  Lord's  treasury.  You  will  hear  from 
me." 

The  streams  of  benevolence  in  America  are  well 
started,  but  have  not  yet  left  the  highlands  of  irregu- 
lar flow.  Every  financial  storm  sooner  or  later  swells 
their  currents.  When  this  storm  is  over  and  past,  it 
will  be  necessarj-  for  .some  benevolences  to  widen  their 
channels  or  rai.se  their  levees.  The  people  of  America 
are  giving  more,  in  proportion  to  the  money  in  hand, 
this  winter  to  charities,  benevolences  and  educational 
institutions  than  ever  was  known  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  This  is  the  first  swelling  of  the  currents. 
The  surge  of  this  wave  will  .soon  be  followed  by  others 
larger  and  stronger.  The  spirit  of  the  Christ  who  gave 
up  all,  including  himself,  for  the  establishment  of  the 
divine  kingdom  of  truth  and  righteousness  is  per- 
meating society  and  more  and  more  dominating  the 
lives  of  Christian  men  and  women.  B. 


STUDY     OF     THE     ENGLISH     BIBLE      IN 
COLLEGES. 

A  person  to  be  liberally  educated  in  Christian 
America  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  English  Bible. 
The  Bible  is  the  fountain  and  conservator  of  pure  Eng- 
lish and  a  treasure  of  Christian  thought.  Its  classic 
beauty  and  lofty  speculations  and  sublime  morality  is 
essential  to  a  liberal  education.  The  study  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  in  colleges  is  important  in  developing  the 
will  and  conscience  and  evoking  religious  feelings 
which  have  a  practical  influence  in  conduct.  It  cer- 
tainlj-  imparts  a  vigorous  character  to  education,  and 
brings  men  face  to  face  with  the  facts  of  sin  and  its 
remedy.  The  presence  of  Christianity  in  the  intellec- 
tual life  of  the  .student  is  corrective  of  selfishness  and 
other  vices  which  en.slave  the  intellect  and  renders  life 
a  disastrous  failure.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the 
.studj-  of  the  Bible  is  finding  its  place  in  the  American 
college  curriculum  on  a  level  with  other  studies,  and 
time  is  allotted  to  attain  a  certain  intellectual  mastery 
of  it.  The  active  class  instruction  is  as  exacting  and 
exhausting  as  any  part  of  the  college  course.  The 
student  is  led  to  trace  the  historic  movements,  and  per- 
ceive the  organic  character,  the  literary  forms  and  per- 
sonal factors  in  its  composition.  The  inductive  method 
adopted  develops  original  and  independent  .students  of 
the  Word.  The  intellectual,  devotional,  and  practical 
aims  attained  by  this  study  will  be  a  powerful  factor  in 
upholding  and  maintaining  the  moral  and  spiritual 
character  of  the  student. 

J.   M.   B.\RKER. 


COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY. 

Chaucellor  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  last  meeting  of  Presidents  of  Methodist  Colleges 
discussed  at  length  the  question  of  allowing  a  senior 
in  the  college  to  elect  the  .studies  of  the  first  year  in 
his  professional  course.     We  had   thought  of  writing 


.something  on  the  topic  from  the  University  standpoint, 
but  the  following,  from  an  address  by  Chancellor 
MacCracken,  covers  the  ground  so  neatlj',  that  we  give 
it  instead  ; 

The  university  which  takes  the  most  care  to  help, 
by  its  example,  the  colleges  of  America,  will  in  the 
end  reap  the  richest  harvest.  The  university  move- 
ment thus  far  in  a  few  centers  in  America  has  dis- 
turbed the  undergraduate  colleges.  It  is  because  it 
has  seemed  necessary  that  advanced  instruction  should 
be  given,  and  the  task  of  giving  it  has  seemed  to  fall 
to  the  colleges. 

A  score  or  two  of  our  richer  foundations  have  under- 
taken it.  They  have  not  set  about  it  deliberately,  or 
upon  any  well-settled  system.  They  have  merely 
added  to  their  courses  of  study  from  time  to  time  one 
and  another  subject.  They  have  also  added  to  the 
requirements  lor  admission  to  college.  What  then  ? 
They  are  now  very  much  as  I  fancy  the  banks  of  a 
community  might  be  if  from  handling  the  affairs  of  a 
county  or  State  they  should  gradually,  without  any 
reorganization,  attempt  to  transact  the  affairs  of  an  en- 
tire continent  and  foreign  countries.  There  are  a  score 
or  two  of  colleges  in  America  that  find  that  they  have 
overburdened  the  college  proper.  They  have  greatly 
changed  and  expanded  the  American  college  course. 
The  result  is,  we  find,  that  the  college  cour.se  needs  re- 
lief If  I  may  be  permitted  to  personify  this  subject, 
I  may  say  of  that  very  worthy  personage,  the  American 
College  Course,  that  he  is  in  some  localities  in  an  ail- 
ing condition  ;  not  thoroughly  sick,  but  still  not  in  as 
good  working  order  as  he  was  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago.  There  is  too  much  of  him.  He  needs  to  be  re- 
duced. Either  his  Freshman  feet,  or  his  Sophomore 
legs  and  thighs,  or  his  Junior  breast  and  arms,  or  his 
Senior  head,  are  requiring  treatment.  The  doctors 
have  taken  hold  of  him.  Indeed,  a  new  profession  has 
risen  up  for  his  benefit.  Its  members  are  entitled  to 
the  degree  of  D.C.C.,  Doctor  of  College  Courses  ;  and 
it  is,  as  the  proverb  says,  ''  toi  homines,  tot  sententicc." 
There  are  as  many  opinions  as  doctors. 

The  Harvard  doctor  has  said  cut  off  his  feet.  Do 
away  with  his  Freshman  part,  and  give  it  to  the  Acad- 
emies. The  Columbia  doctor,  my  next  neighbor,  .says 
cut  off  his  head.  Let  a  year  in  the  Law  School,  or 
Medical  School,  or  Divinity  School,  be  taken  in'  the 
place  of  the  Senior  year.  The  Cornell  doctor  says  cut 
off  both  hands  and  feet.  Cut  him  in  two  in  the  middle, 
as  Soloman  prescribed  for  the  living  babe,  and  give 
the  upper  half  to  the  coming  university,  the  lower  to 
the  high  school  and  academy.  A  Johns  Hopkins  doc- 
tor .says  "Contract  him  lengthwise,  making  three 
years  out  of  four,  by  putting  liarder  work  into  every 
year."  A  new  Chicago  doctor  says  "Contract  him 
breadthwise,  by  giving  the  student  only  two  studies  a 
day,  instead  of  three  or  four."  A  Yale  and  Princeton 
doctor  agree  in  saying  "  Inflate  him,  especially  in  his 
upper  part,  so  as  to  make  him  twice  as  large  as  before. 
Cram  in  the  electives. "  Yale  offers  over  one  hundred 
electives  for  the  Senior  year.  A  Boston  technological 
doctor  says  "  Empty  him.  He  will  do  just  as  well  if 
you  have  no  language  or  philosophy.  Leave  in  only 
.science  and  mathematics,  and  he  will  do  just  as  well." 

What  is  the  diagnosis  ?  Upon  what  principles  are 
these  prescriptions  given?  As  already  indicated,  it  is 
to  adapt  the  college  course  to  the  age.     There  must  be 
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universities,  in  the  sense  of  schools,  in  which  the  great 
fields  of  knowledge  must  be  cultivated  to  the  utmost. 
Teachers  must  be  found  for  them.  Students  must  be 
.secured.  Plant  must  be  provided.  A  university  is  a 
school  in  which  is  taught  and  studied  all  that  is  known 
of  great  fields  of  human  knowledge,  and  where  new 
researches  are  pressed  forward.  Harvard's  plan  is 
simply  to  make  the  college  into  a  university  by  as 
short  and  ea.sy  a  plan  as  the  famous  cobbler  used  for 
making  a  pair  of  boots  into  shoes — by  cutting  off  the 
legs.  If  a  large  share  of  the  former  college  work  can 
be  sent  back  to  the  academies,  it  is  argued  that  there 
will  be  time  and  room  for  university  work.  Harvard 
has  relegated  at  least  two  years  of  what  was  its  college 
work  thirty  years  ago,  to  the  academies. 

A  college  in  a  city  is  tempted  to  a  different  course. 
Its  students  are  continually  asking  to  enter  the  Law 
School,  or  the  Medical  School,  or  the  Theological 
Seminary,  when  at  the  end  of  the  .sophomore  or  junior 
year.  I  have  been  in  college  work  in  cities  for  over 
ten  years.  There  has  never  been  a  year  when  I  was 
not  approached  by  some  youth  who  either  thought  the 
world  would  suffer  if  he  did  not  hasten  away  to  help  it, 
or  that  he  should  suffer  if  he  did  not  hasten  to  persuade 
the  world  to  help  him.  How  easy  to  accommodate 
such  a  youth  with  a  four  years'  college  course  by 
counting  his  first  years  in  law,  medicine  or  theology  a 
part  of  his  college  course.  Thus  the  college  entrance 
standard  can  be  maintained  and  the  youth  accommo- 
dated. 

The  cutting  in  halves  method  is  simply  a  conform- 
ing of  our  system  to  that  of  Germany,  where  two 
schools,  the  gymnasium  and  the  university,  cover  the 
whole  period.  An  easy  way  to  make  tivo  boxes  of  no- 
tions out  of  three  boxes  of  notions  is  to  pack  half  of  the 
middle  box  into  each  of  the  boxes  at  the  sides.  But  a 
college  is  not  a  box  of  notions,  but  an  organism.  So 
must  the  university  and  the  academy  be  organisms. 
It  is  not  j'et  discovered  how  to  engraft  the  two  halves 
of  an  organism  each  upon  a  neighbor  organism.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  mode  of  encouraging  an  under- 
graduate to  hasten  through  in  less  than  the  ordinary 
number  of  years,  and  the  Chicago  proposition  to  help 
him  along  by  concentrating  him  upon  two  studies  each 
day,  are  worth  considering,  but  it  may  be  feared  that 
what  is  good  in  them  is  not  new,  and  what  is  new  is 
not  good. 

The  inflating  process,  which  invites  a  senior  to 
choose  several  electives  from  among  a  hundred,  is  a 
clumsy  way  of  trying  to  make  one  person  into  two  per- 
sons— trying  to  make  the  college  boy  into  both  the 
college  boy  and  the  university  man.  It  spoils  him  for 
a  college  boy — it  does  not  make  him  a  university  man. 

The  emptying  process  is  the  worst  of  all.  It  de- 
prives the  boy  of  the  main  advantage  of  a  college 
course,  which  is  a  systematic  training  in  each  of  the 
three  great  fields  of  knowledge.  It  makes  him  too 
early  a  specialist.  It  sets  him  down  in  the  University 
stage  without  having  led  him  through  the  college 
stage.  It  is  too  much  encouraged  by  every  profes- 
sional school.  It  were  better  to  be  left  undone. — 
Christian  at  Work. 


^rom  Q^xtr  giechauges. 


The  treasurer  of  the  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
Father  Mathew  chair  at  the  Catholic  University  .in 
Washington  reports  the  full  amount,  $25,000,  as  hav- 
ing been  collected.  — Pittsburg  Advocate. 


.^^he  assets  of  the  American  University  are  said  to  be 
$700,000.  This  is  encouraging,  but  could  we  realize 
what  Rome  is  doing  to  sap  and  mine  Washington,  .so- 
cially, educationally,  and  politically,  we  would  pour 
out  our  treasure  like  water  for  the  only  institution  in 
the  country  whose*  location  and  projected  plans  make 
it  a  pos.sible  check  on  papal  aggression. —  Western 
Christian  Advocate. 


"Evidently,  the  University  Senate  (of  the 
MethodLst  Episcopal  Church)  is  here  to  staj^  and 
should  organize  with  reference  to  permanent  u.seful- 
ness-  It  has  large  possibilities  of  a  beneficent  and 
helpful  kind. — Pres' t  Stiibbs-" 

t  

DOCUMENT    NO    I9. 

For  clearness  of  .statement,  cogency  of  argument,  and 
irresistibility  of  conclu.sion  nothing  could  exceed  Docu- 
ment No.  19,  just  issued  by  the  National  Ivcague  for 
the  Protection  of  American  Institutions.  In  writing 
this  document  Dr.  James  M.  King  has  put  the  entire 
nation  under  obligations  to  him,  and  has  rendered  a 
.service  of  incalculable  value  and  character.  As  a  de- 
fense of  the  common  school  and  as  a  reply  to  the 
demands  of  Roman  Catholicism  the  document  is  simply 
overwhelming,  and  we  can  readily  understand  the 
agitated  discussion  which  it  provoked  at  a  meeting  of 
Romanist  dignitaries  in  this  city.  So  pitiless  was  the 
logic  and  so  unanswerable  were  the  arguments  of  Dr. 
King's  paper  that  it  was  there  resolved  to  recall  the 
petitions  which  had  been  sent  all  through  the  State, 
and  to  wait  for  a  more  opportune  time  before  pre- 
.senting  to  the  legislature  the  bill  which  provided  for  a 
division  of  the  money  now  appropriated  for  our  com- 
mon schools.  Whether  these  resolves  will  be  carried 
out  remains  to  be  seen.  If  our  Roman  Catholic  friends 
are  wise  they  will  burn  the  bill,  withdraw  the  peti- 
tions, and  drop  the  whole  business  once  and  for  all. 
As  matters  now  stand  and  with  the  .spirit  that  has  been 
aroused  it  would  be  easier  to  bombard  Gibralter  with  a 
bean-blower  or  swim  up  the  Falls  of  Niagara  than  to 
enact  the  measure  which  has  been  proposed.  Satolli 
does  not  understand  the  American  people  ;  he  has  mis- 
interpreted their  kindness  and  liberality  and  put  a 
wrong  construction  upon  the  way  in  which  he  has  been 
received  ;  but  he  will  be  enlightened  one  of  these  days, 
and  he  will  then  realize  that  the  parochial  school,  which 
has  degraded  and  impoverished  every  nation  that 
adopted  it,  has  no  place  in  our  free  Republic. — Man- 
hattan, in  Zion's  Herald. 


Harper's  Weekly  gave  some  fine  views  of  Syra- 
cuse University  and  a  good  picture  of  Chancellor  Day  in 
a  recent  number. 


"  The  college  should  furnish  the  broad  foundation 
on  which  to  build  life-long  education — the  view  point 
from  which  to  survey  the  intellectual  kingdoms  of  this 
world.  *  *  *  Nor  should  the  college  agonize  for 
university  titles  or  methods.  The  ideal  college  has  a 
high  calling  indeed  ;  the  indifferent  or  mediocre  uni- 
versity is  not  even  called.  L,et  the  college  stick  to 
its  text,  content  to  do  college  work. — Prof  Nicholson, 
in  The  Lawrentian. 
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ROBERT    STEIX'S   ARCTIC    PROJECT. 

Washington,  which  is  already  in  inanj'  respects  the 
scientific  centre  of  the  United  States,  .seems  destined  to 
become  the  centre  of  polar  exploration.  The  plans  in 
the  latter  direction,  which  have  been  proposed  b}-  Mr. 
Robert  Stein,  of  the  Geological  Survey-,  have  received 
the  indorsement  of  the  National  Geographic  Society, 
the  Anthropological  Society,  and  of  many  Arctic  au- 
thorities both  in  this  city  and  elsewhere.  They  have 
the  merit  of  being  practical  rather  than  visionary. 
They  have  a  well-defined,  matter-of-fact  purpose,  and 
are  evidently  not  conceived  in  a  mere  spirit  of  adven- 
ture. The  object  is  not  to  reach  the  North  Pole  and 
swing  the  American  flag  from  its  summit,  but  to  explore 
a  large  area,  which,  though  unknown,  is  easily  acces- 
sible, and  has  hitherto  been  neglected  because  it  does 
not  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  Pole. 

The  main  principle  ol  the  plan  is  a  secure  base  of 
operations  to  consist  of  a  permanent  camp  at  the  en- 
trance of  Jones  Sound,  a  measure  so  simple  and  of  such 
evident  utility  that,  in  the  words  of  Lieutenant  Brainar  , 
"  the  wonder  is  why  it  was  not  thought  of  long  ago." 
For  many  j-ears  a  number  of  powerful  steamers  have 
annually  passed  in  sight  of  that  point,  in  quest  of 
whales.  The  numlier  of  shipwrecks  in  Baffin's  Bay  in 
recent  years  compares  favorably  with  that  in  the  At- 
lantic. On  our  coasts  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
such  accidents  has  resulted  in  the  development  ol  the 
life-saving  service.  For  a  similar  purpose  the  Govern- 
ment has  established  a  refuge  station  at  Point  Barrow, 
the  north  cape  of  Alaska.  The  Baffin's  Bay  whalers 
have  not  thus  far  enjoyed  a  similar  advantage,  and  they 
will  no  doubt  welcome  the  news  that  a  station  answering 
the  same  purpose  is  to  be  established  at  the  mouth  of 
Jones  Sound. 

For  this  service,  however,  the  whalers  will  make  am- 
ple return  by  rendering  communication  between  that 
point  and  the  outer  world  almost  as  safe  and  convenient 
as  in  the  temperate  zone.  In  this  lies  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  mouth  of  Jones  Sound  as  a  base  of  opera- 
tions. From  that  point  exploration  is  to  be  carried  on 
leisurelj-  along  the  west  coast  of  EUcsmere  Land  and 
the  adjoining  waters,  completing  the  western  outline  of 
those  lands  whose  ea.stern  shores  were  traced  by  Kane, 
Haj^es,  and  Greely.  The  field  of  operations  is  thus 
peculiarly  American.  Geographic  discover)^  will  be  re- 
garded as  mereh"  auxiliary  to  scientific  research  instead 
of  being  made  the  main  object,  as  in  former  expeditions. 
In  this  will  lie  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  new  plan, 
for  the  main  desideratum,  as  in  .scientific  observation, 
is  continuity.  Too  often  in  previous  expeditions  was 
.scientific  research  interrupted  or  neglected,  owing  to 
the  desire  to  reach  the  highest  possible  latitude. 
Again,  in  previous  expeditions  the  work  had  to  be  done 
in  breathless  haste,  because  the  party  was  only  sup- 
plied for  a  definite  time,  and  thus,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  greatest  possible  results,  they  were  con.stantly 
tempted  to  run  extraordinary  ri.sks.  All  this  haste 
will  become  umieccssarj'  when  a  permanent  .station  is 
established  close  to  the  area  to  be  explored.  In  .se- 
curing an  advisory  board,  consisting  of  General  Greely, 
Commodore  Melville,  and  Dr.  Mendenhall,  with  Mr. 
John  Joy  Edson  as  treasurer,  Mr.  Stein  has  succeeded 
in  giving  to  his  enterpri.se  the  strongest  possible  or- 
ganization. We  congratulate  him  on  his  success  and 
wish  him  god-speed  in  his  undertaking. —  Washing- 
Ion  Post  and  Public  Opinion. 


THOSE   GIFTS. 

All  hail  to  such  men  as  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  who 
startle  the  nation  with  the  unfolding  of  prodigious  plans 
and  rapidly  carry  on  to  completion  a  .scheme  so  vast 
and  astounding  as  that  revealed  in  the  founding  of  the 
American  University  at  Washington.  May  the  Bishop 
receive  another  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  donor's 
name  given  or  concealed,  before  this  sentence  is  an 
hour  in  print. — Baltimore  Methodist. 

That  other  $100,000  has  come  and  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Trustees.  Let  the  Baltimore  Methodist 
offer  another  prayer  :  ' '  The  Chair  of  History  now  being 
provided  for  in  the  American  University,  may  these 
words  be  not  an  hour  in  print  before  some  noble  friend, 
the  name  given  or  concealed,  who  has  a  vision  of  the 
future,  give  $150,000  for  the  erection  of  a  granite  or 
marble  edifice,  to  be  called  the  'Hall  of  Historj','  in 
which  the  Department  of  History  shall  be  conducted." 

That  this  noble  gift  may  soon  begin  its  good  work, 
let  us  now  have  the  building. 


These  brief  excerpts  from  an  article  by  Prest. 
Thwing,  in  a  recent  number  of  Harper' s  Monthly,  hint 
at  some  of  the  difficulties  of  State  universities  : 

"The  western  commonwealth  regards  its  duty  as  not 
done  till  it  has  established  the  college  and  schools 
fitting  for  the  law  and  medicine.  The  university  is 
the  crown  of  the  system  of  public  education  of  each 
State.  *  *  *  If  its  government  is  still  more  or  lesjs 
subject  to  partisan  prejudices,  its  welfare  is  the  object 
of  common  regard  and  endeavor.  *  *  *  It  is  to  be 
confessed  that  most  State  universities  are  obliged  to 
use  all  their  influence  with  the  legislatures  of  their 
States  for  getting  the  money  they  need  for  their 
work.  *  *  *  ^jje  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the 
State  university  is  popularly  interpreted  as  technical 
or  utilitarian.  Some  ground  for  the  opinion  exists. 
*  *  *  A  difficult  part  in  the  administration  of  the 
State  universities  is  the  religious  attitude.  *  *  * 
The  right  course  for  the  university  to  adopt  is  for  it  to 
be  as  Christian  as  the  State  is  Christian." 

Comment  is  hardly  necessary.  The  last  statement  is 
striking.  When  the  State  allowed  slavery,  the  univer- 
sity should.  If  the  State  allows  polygamy,  lotteries, 
gambling,  licenses  saloons,  bani.shes  the  Bible  and  re- 
ligious exercises  from  the  public  school,  the  State  uni- 
versity should  be  as  Christian  as  the  State  ! 


We  were  led  by  an  exchange  to  .say  in  our  last 
number  that  the  pen  had  to  be  held  in  the  dying  hand 
of  Isaac  Rich  to  make  his  great  gift  to  Boston  Univer- 
sity legal.  President  Warren  writes  that  this  is  a 
mistake.  His  will  was  made  several  j-ears  before  his 
death.  We  are  glad  to  make  this  correction,  and  hope 
that  all  who  intend  to  make  gifts  by  will  may  see  that 
the  legal  documents  are  complete  as  long  before 
the-\-  die. 
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Book  notices. 


JEdticntiottnl  llotcs. 


[The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  give  brief  notices  of  such  books  as  are  appro- 
priate to  the  Courier.  Copies  of  volumes  sent  (or  notice  will  be  placed  in 
the  University  Library.] 

The  Religious  Forces  of  the  United  States  :  Enumer- 
ated, Classified,  and  Described  ou  the  Basis  of  the  Census  of 
1892.  With  an  lulrodiiction  on  the  Condition  and  Character  of 
American  Christianity.  By  H.  K.  Carroll,  LL.  D  ,  Editor  of  the 
Independent  and  Superintendent  of  the  Church  Statistics,  U.  S- 
Census.     Christian  Literature  Society  :  New  York. 

This  is  a  volume  that  every  minister  should  have,  whether  he 
takes  the  whole  series  which  it  introduces  or  not.  The  Ameri- 
can Church  History  Society,  made  up  of  well-known  scholars, 
has  projected  a  series  of  twelve  volumes  on  the  history  of  all  the 
.sects  of  America  It  is  proposed  to  make  them  popular  and  at 
the  same  lime  thorough  and  critical,  giving  origins,  literature, 
and  authorities.  Dr.  Carroll's  "  Religious  Forces  "  is  a  splendid 
leader  in  this  movement.  It  combines  the  statistics  in  a  way 
convenient  for  reference,  and  especially  for  comparison.  The 
author  is  now  the  recognized  authority  in  this  field,  a  position 
won  by  his  work  connected  with  the  census  of  1892.  The  His- 
tory Society  has  put  the  Church  generally  under  great  obligations 
by  securing  for  it  this  w'ork  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Carroll. 

The  World's  Parliament  of  Religions  :  An  Illustrated 
and  Popidar  Story  of  the  World's  First  Parliament  of  Religious, 
&c.,  1893.  Rev.  John  Henry  Barrows,  D.  D.  The  Parliament 
Publishing  Company :  Chicago. 

Two  splendid  volumes,  giving  a  very  full  record  of  that  really 
great  series  of  gatherings.  The  editor's  work  of  history  and 
introduction  is  well  done  The  papers  and  addresses  vary  in 
value,  from  mere  second-hand,  perhaps  more  truthfully,  tenth- 
hand,  restatements  of  well-known  truths  and  arguments,  to  clear, 
full,  and  somewhat  scientific  treatment  of  great  themes  and  even 
great  systems  of  religion.  Names  like  tho,se  of  Wise,  Harris, 
D'vivedi.  Mozooradar,  Goodspeed,  Washburn,  Tiele,  D'Harlez, 
Fisher,  Max  MilUer,  Dawson,  Orelli,  assure  one  of  some  good 
work.  There  is  gold  in  the  mine  for  any  digger — gold  enough 
to  warrant  the  purchase  of  the  volumes  To  any  one  interested 
in  comparative  religion,  and  the  progress  made  in  this  new  sci- 
ence, they  are  a  necessity. 

Studies  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  Bishop  Henry  W.  Warren, 
D.  D  ,  Editor.  Issued  by  Iliff  School  of  Theology,  Denver  Uni- 
versity.    Address  Rev.  John  R.  Van  Pelt,  University  Park,  Colo. 

These  studies  are  not  intended  to  be  an  elaborate  commentary, 
but  a  guide  for  individual  study.  They  will  give  the  message 
of  each  book,  why  it  was  written,  the  best  results  of  critical 
study,  its  highest  spiritual  value,  and  name  the  best  helps. 
Bishop  Warren's  name  is  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  practical 
value  of  this  unique  course  of  study. 

The  Lincoln  Monument,  in  memory  of  Scottish-American 
soldiers.  Unveiled  in  Edinburgh,  1S93.  William  Blackwood 
&Sons:    Edinburgh. 

This  interesting  pamphlet,  handed  to  us  by  Hon.  Wallace 
Bruce,  late  consul  at  Edinburgh,  tells  a  story  interesting  to  all 
scholars,  soldiers,  Scotsmen,  Americans,  The  fine  statue  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  old  Calton  Hill,  standing  amid  the  sacred 
dust  of  literateurs  and  martyrs,  will  be  a  new  attraction  to  Ameri- 
can travellers.  Consul  Wallace  has  done  a  good  deed  in  secur- 
ing this  first  monument  of  Lincoln  on  European  soil. 

A  Revision  of  the  Adult  Cestodes  of  Cattle,  Sheep, 
AND  Allied  Animals.  C  W.  Stiles,  Ph.  D.,  and  Albert  Hassall, 
M.  R  C.  V.  S.  Published  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture.    Washington,  D.  C. 

This  pamphlet  of  134  pages,  for  which  we  judge  Dr.  Stiles  is 
chiefly  responsible,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  work  being  done 
by  our  scientists  in  the  Departments  at  Washington.  Dr.  Stiles 
is  zoologist  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  He  comes  to 
his  work  with  thorough  German  and  French  training.  He  gives 
full  bibliography,  historical  review,  anatomy,  and  specific  diag- 
nosis of  each  species  of  the  entire  group  of  tapeworms  found  in 
the  above-named  animals  There  are  also  sixteen  fine  plates 
illustrative  of  the  work.  Much  of  this  pamphlet  is  original 
work,  and  all  of  it  work  of  a  high  order.  The  value  to  stock- 
growers  is  manifest — its  value  to  science  is  even  greater. 


ICELAND  Stanford  University,  California,  receives 
about  $i2,5CH3,ooo  in  property  and  money  by  the  will 
of  the  late  Senator  Stanford. — Ex. 


Bi.SHOP  Vincent  is  this  year  Preacher  to  Harvard 
University  and  Lecturer  in  Harvard  Divinity  vSchool 
and  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 


The  hard  times  have  forced  Harvard  to  retrench. 
Notice  has  been  given  to  two  professors  and  four  in- 
structors that  their  services  will  not  be  required  after 
the  close  of  the  current  academic  year. 


The  late  George  H.  Babcock  gave  $50,000  during 
his  life  to  Seventh-Day  Baptist  .schools,  and  now  leaves 
$200,000  more  by  will  for  the  same  purpose,  besides 
$25,000  to  the  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Public  Library,  and 
$10,000  to  his  own  church  in  that  place. 


The  Colleges  of  New  England  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  admitting  students  from  approved  .schools  on 
certificate  from  said  .schools.  Dr.  Warren  informs  us 
that  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  Boston  University 
has  fallen  in  line  with  this  now  almost  universal  rule. 


George  W.  Childs'  life  was  an  educative  force. 
He  gave  while  he  lived.  His  private  and  public  bene- 
factions at  home  were  numberless.  He  put  a  memorial 
window  to  Cowper  and  George  Herbert  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  erected  a  fountain  to  Shakespeare  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  and  gave  a  window  to  the  church  in  Long 
Branch  in  memory  of  Bishop  Simpson. 


Great  educational  projects,  as  well  as  business 
enterprises,  are  more  or  le.ss  retarded  by  the  hard  times, 
but  there  is  no  meritorious  or  legitimate  undertaking 
that  will  not  survive  such  temporary  embarrassment 
and  come  out  all  right  in  the  end. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that 
while  in  New  York  on  Sunday  last  Bishop  Hunst  made 
a  strong  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  American  University 
at  Washington.     *    *     * 

It  is  to  be  specially  noted  that  he  spoke  in  the  most 
hopeful  terms  ot  the  future  of  the  University,  and  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  purchase  money  for 
its  site,  $100,000,  had  been  raised  by  the  people  of 
Washington  without  regard  to  denominational  distinc- 
tions, two  Roman  Catholics  being  among  the  donors. 
He  also  informed  his  New  York  audience  that  in  addi-  '^ 
tion  to  the  money  for  the  site  there  had  been  subscribed 
an  additional  $400,000,  while  the  land  bought  was  now 
worth  not  less  than  $500,000. 

This  is  a  splendid  showing  to  be  made  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  one  of  the  gloomiest  and  most  disastrous  years 
in  the  business  history  of  the  country,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  sure  foreshadowing  of  ultimate  success. — 
Editorial,  Washington  Post,  January  24. 
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WASHINGTON   NOTES. 

Ill  spite  of  tariff  debates  and  depressions,  the  social 
life  of  the  Capital  Cit_v  has  been  at  high  tide. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Sibley  has  just  given  $10,000  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Methodist  Epi.scopal  Hospital,  and  a  building 
will  soon  be  starled.  This  is  the  beginning  of  a  much- 
needed  enterprise. 


A.ssociate-Justice  White,  just  elevated  to  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  a  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  He  is  a  graduate  of  St.  Mary's 
(  Jesuit )  College  and  of  the  Georgetown  (Roman  Catho- 
lic) University.  He  is  the  second  Romanist  who  has 
occupied  this  place  of  power  and  influence — ^Judge 
Tanev  was  the  first. 


The  evangelists.  Moody  and  Sankey,  are  just  now 
attracting  large  crowds  and  making  a  profound  im- 
pression on  the  people  of  Washington.  Genuine 
revivals  are  times  of  intellectual  awakening.  Mr. 
Mood}'  has  a  definite  gra.sp  on  Biblical  truth  and  stirs 
both  mind  and  heart.  This  must  purify  and  enlarge 
the  life. 


There  has  been  formed  in  connection  with  the  Cath- 
olic University  a  Divinity  Fund  Association,  composed 
of  priests  who  undertake  to  contribute  $100  annually 
as  long  as  Providence  will  enable  them  to  do  so. 


Prof.  Shields,  of  Princeton,  has  recently  delivered  a 
notable  address  before  the  clergy  of  this  city,  on  "  The 
Historic  Episcopate  ' '  as  the  bond  of  ecclesiastical  unity 
in  Christendom.  The  address  will  soon  be  published, 
and  deserves  a  wide  circulation. 


There  are  quite  a  number  of  wealthy  colored  men  in 
Washington.  Among  them  are  John  F.  Cook,  consid- 
ered to  be  worth  $i50,ooo-$30o,ooo  ;  Frederick  Doug- 
las, $150,000  ;  two  sons  of  the  late  James  Wormley, 
$100,000 ;  P.  B.  S.  Pinchback,  $80,000 ;  John  R. 
Lynch,  Dr.  C.  B.  Purvis,  and  Dr.  John  A.  Francis, 
$75,000  each  ;  and  the  children  of  L,ee,  the  well-known 
feed-store  man,  $600,000. — Exchange- 


The  new  Congressional  Library  building  is  approach- 
ing completion.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to 
make  this  large  and  valuable  collection  of  books  more 
readily  accessible  to  students.  Facilities  for  workers 
will  be  multiplied,  and  the  whole  institution  become  a 
busv  hive. 


Unique  Patent  Combination  Bill  Fold  and  Coin  Purse. 

-  ;',T  ilr  |,1  ,,  ,  ^  iMi  i.Mii  l.ilN.iii.l  .  ,u  tukcls,  md.pcn- 
.1,  ■;!  >,lr,u  h  Mill,  T,  MrMl.llilv,  I.lf;ll  tlKs.-, ,  N.>  llKl.il  Ii.irtS 
I.,  fid  uiil  ol"  oidLT,  or  wc.ir  the  pockcL  A:,k  vour  dc.iler 
l.ir  11  or  I  will  send  sample  at  following  i)rices. 

Morocco.  Cilf.  Seal. 
Ko.U  hold!  $100  In  silver,  10  notes  Scar  tickets,  $0.75  $1.50  $2.00 
■'    16     ■'    $6.00       "       20    '■  ■'  .75      1.50      2.00 

•■    13s  •'    $3.00       •■       12    "  "  .35      1.65      2.25 

"   Wr'  $10.00       "       20    "  '•  1.00      2.00      2.50 

JAS.  3.  TOFHAU,  I  Solo  Uanf'ri,  1231  Fenna.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  0. 
Stiul  4C.  for  catalogue.     Please  mention 
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(NEW  G-RANITE  BUILDING.^ 
Cor.  Ninth  and   F  Streets,  Washington,  D.  C, 

CAPITAL,   $1,000,000. 
E.  H.  W.-\RNER,  President.  Jno.  Joy  Edson,    Vice-Presidctit. 

Jno.  A.  SwoPE,  2d  Vice-President.  Jno.  R.  Carmody,  Treasurer. 

W.  B.  RoBisoN,  Sccretaiy.  Andrew  Parker,  Ass'tSec'y. 

RATES   OF    INTEREST   PAID. 

On  Pass-Book  Accounts  :  Subject  to  check,  2  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Sums  as  small  as  five  dollars  received  on  such  accounts,  but  active  business 
accounts  not  desired.  On  Certificates  of  Deposits  :  On  amounts  deposited  for 
ninety  days  or  more,  but  less  than  six  months,  3  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  on 
deposits  for  six  months  or  more,  but  less  than  one  year,  3'.^  per  cent,  per 
annum  :  and  on  deposits  for  one  year  or  longer,  four  per  cent.  Such  cer- 
tificates issued  for  sums  of  $25  and  upwards.  I®"0ffice  hours  from  9  a.  m. 
to  4. 30  p.  Ji.  This  Company  executes  all  Trusts.  Secure  Safe  Deposit  Bo.xes 
for  Rent. 


J.  BAUMGARTEN  &  SON, 

RUBBER 

STAMP 

MANUFACTURERS 

SEAL  ENGRAVERS, 

1220  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE., 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 


C.  B.  Church,  President. 

W.  H.  Yerkes,  Superinteudeut 

INDEPENDENT  ICE  COMPANY, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

KENNEBEC   ICE. 

A  constant  supply  guaranteed  through- 
out the  season.  Prices  as  low  as  any  re- 
sponsible company  in  the  District.  Be 
sure  to  patronize  theYELLO  W  WAGONS. 

Office :  910  Penna.  Ave. 

„        ,      (Qth  street  Wharf. 
D-^Po's:! ^,,,8  Water  Street. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Telephone  Call,  591--'. 
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Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

The  Gener.\l  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcop.\l  Church,  South,  has  unanimously  indorsetd 
the  American  University.  This  important  action  was 
taken  during  the  late  session  at  Memphis.  On  May  12, 
1894,  Dr.  William  W.  .Stnith,  President  of  Randolph- 
Macon  College,  offered  the  following  resolutions.  The 
rules  were  suspended  and  they  were  heartily  adopteti, 
without  a  dissenting  vote  : 

Where.\s,  a  movement  has  been  set  on  foot,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  great  Protestant  University  in  the 
capital  city  of  our  nation  ;    and, 

Where.\s,  It  becomes  all  Protestants,  and  especially 
all  Methodists,  to  give  encouragement  to  this  important 
enterprise, 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  approve  and  indorse  the 
undertaking  of  the  trustees  of  the  American  University 
to  establish  in  Washington  City  a  great  university  for 
post-graduate  study  and  original  research,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Protestant  Christianity  and  the  auspices  of 
American  Methodism. 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  say  that  this  action  is  highly 
gratifying  to  all  who  have  been  striving  to  inaugurate 
this  enterprise.  The  spirit  of  the  action,  and  the  man- 
ner of  its  doing,  are  both  delightftil  ami  inspiring. 
Thanks,  brethren,  thanks.     This  puts  the  united  Metho- 


dism of  America  behind  the  University.  It  makes  one's 
blood  tingle  with  new  life  to  feel  that  these  two  great 
bodies  are  moving  together  in  one  great  enterprise.  It 
presages  victory. 

Dr.  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education, 
in  forwarding  the  resolutions  to  Bishop  Hurst  said  : 

"  I  think  *  *  *  my  idea  that  the  Southern  Church 
can  be  made  a  great  feeder  for  the  University  can  be 
realized.  It  will  be  the  nearest  great  university  to  our 
section,  and  our  church  has  great  influence  in  this  mat- 
ter in  the  Southern  States." 

Bishop  Hurst  telegraphed  the  following  reply  : 

"  Please  communicate  to  the  General  Conference  our 
cordial  appreciation  and  thanks  for  indorsement  of  the 
American  University.  That  action  will  inspire  us  to 
more  heroic  endeavor  to  make  the  institution  a  blessing 
to  every  cherished  interest  of  our  beloved  and  common 
Methodism." 

Financial  Review. 

The  American  Security  .\nd  Tru.st  Comp.\nv's 
Financial  Review,  of  this  city,  in  its  May  number  has 
an  excellent  editorial  on  The  American  University,  in 
which  it  kindly  and  truly  says  ; 

"  The  inauguration  of  The  American  University  is  an 
event  of  unusual  public  interest.  The  declared  purpose 
of  its  founders  is  to  establish,  at  the  National  Capital,  on  a 
broad  and  liberal  basis,  an  institution  which  shall  be 
neither  a  rival  nor  an  imitator  of  any  other  e.xisting  univer- 
sity. It  is  rather  to  be  a  unique  and  well-articulated  system 
of  instruction  and  investigation  for  post-graduate  courses, 
for  professional  schools,  and  for  original  research  that 
shall  command  tlie  services  of  the  ablest  professors,  and 
attract  the  attendance  and  stimulate  and  guide  the  studies 
ot  the  keenest  and  strongest  minds  among  the  youth  of 
our  nation  and  of  other  lands.  All  signs  point  to  a 
certain  and  successful  fulfillment  of  the  beneficent  plans 
of  this  young  but  very  vigorous  enterprise." 
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Books. 

Books  for  the  Library  were  incidentally  men- 
tioned in  the  last  number  of  Thr  Courier.  Some  vol- 
umes described  in  the  column  of  book  notices  are  the 
result.  A  correspondent  asks  that  we  e.xplain  more 
fully  what  is  desired.  Any  valuable  books  will  be  ac- 
ceptable. Historical,  scientific,  classical,  medical,  legal 
and  theological  books  will  not  come  amiss.  Technical 
works,  general  literature,  and  even  text-books  will  be 
needed  in  working  and  reference  libraries.  '  Duplicates 
of  many  works  will  be  needed.  Doubtless  many  of  our 
friends  have  volumes  that  they  would  be  glad  to  deposit 
where  they  might  be  useful  through  many  years  to  come. 
We  will  receive  them  and  care  for  them  until  a  building 
is  erected  for  the  library.  Old  and  rare  volumes  are 
especially  desirable.  We  will  be  glad  to  correspond 
with  any  person  concerning  this  valuable  part  of  a  uni- 
versity. The  library  is  coming  to  be  the  center,  the 
heart,  of  all  true  university  work.  Its  growth  by  many 
gifts  may  save  much  in  the  purchase  of  working  libraries 
when  departments  are  open,ed. 

Secularism. 

.Secularism  in  education  is  more  and  more  arrest- 
ing the  attention  of  thoughtful  Christians.  It  is  charged 
with  "  unchristianizing  the  universities."  The  charge 
is  not  confined  to  institutions  which  are  not  under  Church 
control.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  such  schools  a  secu- 
lar spirit  should  be  in  the  ascendancy.  The  Baptists, 
according  to  reports  from  their  Education  Society  meet- 
ing in  Saratoga,  are  discussing  the  danger  in  their  insti- 
tutions. It  is  evident  that  the  churches  of  America 
must  look  closely  after  the  religious  life  and  spirit  of 
their  colleges  and  universities.  There  must  be  utmost 
freedom  in  all  study  and  investigation,  but  it  must  be 
that  true  freedom,  loyalty  to  the  whole  truth,  which  is 
born  of  a  genuine  Christian  spirit.  Loyalty  to  a  tangent 
is  sometimes  the  sheerest  rebellion  to  the  whole  truth. 
Secularism  is  loyalty  to  a  tangent. 

Board  of  Trade. 

The  Washington  Board  of  Trade,  at  a  recent 
meeting,  adopted  an  interesting  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Universities.  It  emphasized  the  fact  that 
$10,000,000  endowment  is  equal  to  $42,000,000  in  other 
cities,  because  of  the  governmental  scientific  collections 
and  libraries ;  called  attention   again  to  the  Columbus 


Memorial  Library,  to  be  formed  by  contributions  from 
all  the  governments  represented  in  the  International 
American  Conference,  and  urged  that  here  at  the  Capital 
of  the  oldest  and  foremost  American  Republic  is  the 
proper  place  for  Latin-American  youths,  as  well  as  the 
young  men  of  this  country,  to  study  the  principles  of 
government  and  political  history  and  science.  Wash- 
ington, not  Paris  nor  Berlin,  should  train  the  future 
statesman  of  this  American  continent.  To  this  end 
Washington  must  and  will  become  the  great  university 
center  of  the  new  world. 

The  Courier. 

The  deepening  and  widening  interest  in  the 
University  is  very  gratifying  to  those  vvho  are  planning 
and  working  day  and  night  for  its  speedy  realization. 
Letters  of  inquiry  from  all  over  the  country  make  us  wish 
we  could  send  The  Courier  everywhere.  If  pastors 
who  read  this  would  suggest  to  all  inquirers  that  we 
will  send  the  paper  quarterly  to  all  subscribers  at  twenty- 
five  cents  a  year,  it  might  help  us  very  much  in  f  irnish- 
ing  information  to  many  who  want  to  know  what  progress 
is  being  made. 

Secretary  Baldwin. 

The  Rev.  C.  W.  Baldwin,  M.  A,,  who  has  served 
The  American  University  actively  and  efficiently  for  three 
years  as  its  secretary,  felt  that  it  was  best  for  him  to  re- 
turn to  the  pastorate,  his  love  and  joy,  at  the  session  of 
his  conference  in  March  last.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
Wesley  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  this  city,  from 
which  he  was  called  to  the  secretaryship.  By  request  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  he  continues  to  act  as  secretary 
of  that  body,  where  his  intimate  knowledge  of  all  things 
from  the  beginning  will  be  of  great  value. 

.Scientific  circles  in  Washington  will  miss  two  men 
who  have  recently  been  compelled  to  relinquish  the  bur- 
den of  their  work.  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  so  long  and 
well  known  in  the  field  of  geology,  will  have  the  profound 
sympathy  of  multitudes  in  his  affliction,  and  Prof.  J.  W. 
Riley,  the  entomologist,  will  be  long  remembered  for  the 
practical  as  well  as  purel}' scientific  work  he  accomplished 
in  his  department. 

The  valuable  library  of  the  late  Philip  Schaff  will  be 
given  to  the  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
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RECENT    GIFTS. 

The  first  legacy  to  come  to  The  American  Univer- 
sity was  paid  into  the  treasury  on  March  5,  1894.  It 
was  from  the  late  J.  R.  Sims,  of  California.  Though 
not  large — 1250— it  is  suggestive  of  the  gifts,  large  and 
small,  swelling  into  millions,  that  may  thus  come  by 
will  to  this  great  enterprise. 

Rev.  a.  E.  Taylor,  of  Montoursville,  Pa.,  a  brother 
of  Bishop  William  Taylor,  of  Africa,  has  deeded  to  the 
University  160  acres  of  land  in  Kansas. 

Among  the  gifts  of  cash  since  our  last  issue  is 
$1,000  from  that  princely  layman  of  Philadelphia,  Mr. 
Stephen  Green. 

Mr.  Su.mmerfield  Baldwin,  of  Baltimore,  has 
lately  presented  to  the  University  a  certificate  of  twenty 
shares  of  twenty-five  dollars  each  in  the  Book  Deposi- 
tory of  the  Baltimore  Annual  Conference. 

Additions  made  to  the  library  by  Rev.  A.  B. 
Sanford,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Wm.  Fotsch,  Col.  D.  R.  Goodloe, 
Dr.  O.  W.  Owen,  and  Prof.  James  Riley  Weaver,  will 
be  found  described  in  the  columns  of  book  notices. 
The  gift  of  Dr.  Sanford  was  mentioned  in  our  last 
number.  That  of  Rev.  Wm.  Fotsch,  of  Brighton,  111., 
a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  German  Confei-ence,  is  es- 
pecially noteworthy  and  valuable.  Especial  votes  of 
thanks  were  given  to  these  brethren  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Mr.  John  A.  Waggaman,  of  Washington,  has  given 
to  the  University  thirty-eight  lots  in  the  Wesley  Heights 
addition  to  the  city,  which  lies  close  to  the  site  of  the 
University.  Though  the  gift  was  really  made  some 
time  ago,  on  account  of  change  in  the  charter,  they 
have  just  been  deeded  to  the  University.  They  are  not 
in  a  solid  block,  but  were  carefully  selected,  and  at  regu- 
lar list  prices  are  valued  at  $24,000. 


ASBURY  MEMORIAL  HALL. 

The  ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
are  still  giving  royally  towards  the  $100,000  proposed 
by  them  for  the  erection  of  the  Asbury  Memorial  Hall. 
The  addition  of  the  following  names  makes  the  total 
now  pledged  $67,377.  While  the  subscribers  have  the 
privilege  of  paying  any  time  .within  three  years,  $6,074 
has  already  been  turned  into  the  treasury  to  bear  interest 


until  the  hall  is  erected.  In  most  of  the  lists  the  names 
given  are  additions  to  former  and  larger  subscriptions 
made  by  the  conferences  mentioned. 

BALTIMORE    CONFERENCE. 

$100 — Hugh  Johnston,  James  H.  White. 

PHILADELPHIA  CONFERENCE. 

$100 — J.  H.  Hargis. 

NEW   JERSEY    CONFERENCE. 

$100— J.  B.  Wescott,  J.  R.  West  wood. 
$10 — Geo.  H.  Greenig. 

WILMINGTON    CONFERENCE. 

$100 — F.  F.  Carpenter,  John  D.  C.  Hanna. 

CALIFORNIA    CONFERENCE. 

$100 — M.  C.  Briggs. 

WASHINGTON    CONFERENCE. 

$100 — Metropolitan  Church,  Baltimore  ;  John  Wes- 
ley Church,  Baltimore. 

$20 — S.  R.  Hughes. 

$15— J.  W.  E.  Bowen  and  wife,  J.  C.  Love,  A.  Den- 
nis and  wife,  W.  H.  Brooks  and  wife,  W.  F.  Patterson 
and  sun. 

$10— E.  W.  S.  Peck,  J.  A.  Holmes  and  wife,  S.  G. 
Griffin  and  wife,  D.  Collins  and  wife,  I.  L-  Thomas  and 
wife,  Benj.  Brown  and  wife,  B.  B.  Martin  and  wife, 
Moses  Lake  and  wife,  P.  G.  Walker  and  wife,  J.  T 
Owens,  W.  R.  Davis  and  wife,  Vachel  Hariiday,  A.  W. 
Brooks,  B.  T.  Perkins,  T.  H.  Cooper  and  wife,  W.  H- 
Fox  and  wife,  J.  L.  Evans  and  wife,  T  H.  Brooks  and 
wife,  W.  R.  J.  Williams  and  wife,  S.  A.  Lewis  and  wife, 
G.  W.  W.  Jenkins  and  wife,  J.  W.  Dansbury  and  wife, 
R.  H.  Robinson,  N.  M.  Carroll,  R.  R.  Riggs  and  wife, 
H.  A.  Carroll,  M.  W.  Clair  and  wife,  G.  W.  Galloway, 
R.  P.  Lawson,  W.  H.  Jones  and  wife,  Eden  Hammond, 
J.  H.  Jackson  and  wife,  J.  S.  Cooper  and  wife. 

$5— F.  F.  Sawyer,  J.  H.  Brice,  L.  J.  Valentine,  G.  D. 
Johnson,  Joshua  Barnes,  Nicholas  McAbee,  J.  A.  Reid, 
Mary  Reid,  J.  W.  Waters.  Nancy  Waters,  B.  W.  Brown, 
W.  M.  Moorman,  A.  H.  Tilghman,  W.  H.  Gaines,  S.  H. 
Brown,  Joseph  Wheeler  and  wife,  C.  H-  Arnold,  Abra- 
ham Becks,  B.  B.  Martin,  jr.,  E.  A.  Stockett,  J.  H. 
Watson,  G.  D.  Nickens,  T.  B.  Snowden,  R.  H.  Alex- 
ander, L.  A.  Carter,  Washington  Murray,  G.  W.  Stanley, 
J.  W.  T.  Wilson,  Nathan  Ross,  G.  W.  Cole,  P.  H.  C. 
McPherson,  Mrs.  Amelia  A.  Peck,  the  little  Peck's,  J. 
W.  Titus,  Rhoda  A.  Titus,  Fenton  Harris,  L.  E.  S.  Nash, 
J.  W.  Jackson,  Charles  Price,  J.  W.  Meredith,  S.  P. 
Huskins,  Elijah  Ayles,  Noble  Watkins,  W.  H.  Draper, 
T.  W.  Boothe,  W.  T.  Harris,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Draper,  Mrs. 
B.  F.  Myers,  Joseph  C.  Harris,  Daniel  Wheeler,  Samuel 
Brown,  B.  T.  Myers,  J.  M.  Butler,  James  H.  Jenkins. 
John  H.  Griffin,  L.  B.  Skinner,  John  Barnett,  M.  W. 
Robinson,  Joseph  Henry,  J.  H.  Bailey,  Edward  Moore, 
J.  B.  Gib.son,  J.  C.  Cecil,  A.  Tittle,  Mrs.  Annie  E.  Brown, 
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James  R.  Moore,  Miss  H.  H.  Reason,  Daniel  W.  Hays, 
Mrs.  Daniel  W.  Hays,  Henry  Rrown,  Rosley  Royce, 
Mrs.  Daniel  Wheeler,  Philmore  Di^rgs,  J.  T.  Reid,  J.  T. 
Moten,  Richard  Lane,  Mrs.  T.  O.  Carroll,  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Carroll,  A.  W.  Brooks,  A.  D.  Valentine,  Daniel  Aquilla, 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Holmes,  S.  R.  Jennings,  Mrs.  Jane  Ryder,  J. 
W.  Colbert,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Colbert,  N.  C.  Brown,  Miss 
Clara  Bell,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Snovvden  and  Miss  Katie  1,. 
Dennis,  Henry  Cellers,  R.  H.  Lyles,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Rrice, 
Mrs.  N.  M.  Carroll,  Robert  Steele,  and  for  his  daughter 
(Mrs.  Wilson),  M.  J.  Naylor,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Fax,  J.  H. 
Goodrich,  I.  O.  Carroll,  }.  H.  Jenkins,  James  P.  Moore, 
W.  W.  Foreman,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Boothe,  J.  H.  Bailey,  Mrs. 
W.  T.  Harris,  Eliza  A.  Bell  (for  Thomas  P.  Bell,  de- 
ceased). 

$3— W.  A.  Noel. 

$2— L.  W.  Rriggs,  A.  T.  Ennets,  Moses  Opher. 

$1 — Philip  Rrown,  Achilles  Jenkins,  Mrs.  Moses  Opher. 

CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  CONFERENCE. 

Sioo— M.  K..  Foster,  W.  R.  Picken,  M.  E.  Swartz, 
H.  A.  Straub,  Jos.  Clemens,  Oliver  Ege  (by  Professor 
A.  Ege),  Justus  A.  Melick  (by  his  wife  and  daughter), 
Hon.  M.  K.  Jackson  (Jor  next  pastor),  C.  V.  Hartzell, 
William  Brill. 

$50 — E.  H.  Yocum,  D.  S.  Monroe,  J.  S.  Souser, 
J.  H.  Daugherty. 

$30— J.  S.  Leilich. 

$25— E.  S.  Latshaw,  J.  W.  Rue,  D.  Y.  Brouse,  J.  A. 
Mattern,  F.  W.  Curry. 

$20— F.  B.  Riddle,  S.  A.  Creveling,  M.  L.  Drum. 

$15— A.  C.  Forscht,  S.  B.  Evans. 

$10— G.  M.  Hoke,  E.  H.  Witman,  J.  A.  Miller, 
J.  R.  Shipe,  G.  P.  Sarvis,  H.  F.  Cares,  W.  W.  Cadle, 
C.  H.  Ci  npbell,  E.  A.  Pyles,  J.  K.  Knisely,  J.  C.  Wil- 
helin.  F.  E.  Hartman,  W.  J.  Sheaffer,  A.  D.  McClosky, 
R.  W.  Runnyan. 

$5— Dr.  C.  H.  Payne,  J.  R.  Gr.ih:im,  Joseph  Gray, 
R.  Hinkle,  B.  F.  Dimmick. 

WYOMING    CONFERENCE. 

$100— J.  G.  Eckman,  L.  W.  Peck,  Mrs.  Kate  Floj'd, 
Mrs.  Austin  Griffin,  Americus  Don  Carlos,  E.  L.  Santee. 

I50 — T.  M.  Furley,  S.  G.  Snowden. 

$25— N.  B.  Ripley,  H.  N.  Van  Deusen,  T.  Harroun, 
J.  L.  Thomas,  J.  B.  Davis,  W.  M.  Hiller,  J.  W.  Price, 
J.  H.  Littell,  F.  P.  Doty,  Stephen  Jay,  L.  E.  Van 
Housen,  James  Benninger,  Geo.  Clarke  (by  Park  Place 
Church,  Scranton),  P.  B.  Ripley. 

$10— C.  F,  Peck  (Elmshurst,  Pa.),  C.  E.  Sweet,  E. 
Cook,  Mrs.  Ames  Carl,  C.  B.-  Personeus. 


By  the  will  of  Samuel  Simpson,  of  Wallingford,  Conn., 
the  Ladies'  Library  and  Reading  Room  Association  of 
that  town  will  receive  $50,000,  and  the  Episcopal  Acad- 
emy at  Cheshire,  $10,000. 


TRUSTEE   MEETING. 

The  spring  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  University  was  held  on  May  2,  1894.  There 
were  present  Bishops  Bowman,  Fowler,  and  Hurst  ;  Drs. 
James  M.  Buckley,  C.  C.  McCabe,  C.  H.  Payne,  Thomas 
H.  Pearne,  C.  W.  Ruoy,  and  D.  H.  Carroll  ;  Messrs. 
John  E.  Searles,  George  P.  Hukill,  Matthew  G.  Emery, 
Andrew  B.  Duval,  R.  F.  Leighton,  A.  B-  Browne,  H. 
R.  Moulton,  Representative  William  M.  Springer,  Mrs. 
John  A.  Logan,  Vice-Chancellor  Samuel  L.  Reiler,  Sec- 
retary C.  W.  Raldwin,  and  Registrar  Albert  Osborn. 

In  the  necessary  absence  of  Mr.  John  E.  Andrus, 
President  of  the  Roard,  Mr.  John  E.  Searles,  of  Rrook- 
lyn,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  presided  with  his  usual 
facility  and  tact. 

Much  necessary  routine  business  was  transacted,  and 
the  charter  granted  by  Congress  one  year  ago  and  ac- 
cepted last  December  elicited  considerable  discussion. 
Inasmuch  as  Congress  was  about  voting  the  right  of  way 
for  Massachusetts  Avenue  through  the  New  Naval  Ob- 
servatory grounds,  thus  practically  bringing  this  great 
boulevard  to  the  University  site,  the  Executive  Committee 
was  voted  authority  to  dedicate  the  right  of  way  for  the 
avenue  through  the  University  grounds  when  in  their 
judgment  it  was  deemed  wise  to  do  so. 

The  reports  of  the  officers  were  full  of  encouragement, 
and  the  recent  gifts,  already  announced,  gave  the  meet- 
ing a  tone  of  hopeful  enthusiasm.  It  was  found  that 
during  the  year,  from  May  I  to  May  i,  one-quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  had  been  received — about  one-half  in 
cash  and  the  rest  in  legal  contracts  and  good  pledges. 
When  the  year  was  considered,  it  was  felt  that  this  show- 
ing gave  splendid  proof  of  the  hold  the  University  has 
on  the  hearts  of  the  people.  As  elsewhere  stated,  the 
ministers  had  pleged  two-thirds  of  the  $100,000  they 
propose  to  raise'Tor  an  Asbury  Memorial  Hall.  Prob- 
ably the  most  important  action  of  the  Roard  was  that 
concerning  building,  with  which  the  largest  and  most 
enthusiastic  session  yet  held  was  closed. 


BUILDINGS. 

It  has  been  a  growing  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
the  friends  of  the  University  that  it  is  time  steps  should 
be  taken  to  begin  the  erection  of  one  or  more  buildings. 
The  whole  question  was  carefully  considered  by  the 
Trustees.  Most  of  the  pledges  made  and  gifts  received 
so  far  are  for  endowment  and  can  not  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose.  It  was  determined  that  no  contracts 
should  be  made  until  sufficient  funds  are  in  hand  to  cover 
them.  No  debts  are  to  be  created,  but  as  fast  as  funds 
are  available  for  the  buildings  so  fast  is  the  work  to  go 
on.  In  this  wise  and  safe  spirit  the  Roard  voted  unani- 
mously that — 

"  Whereas,  An  endowment  has  already  been  provided 
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which    justifies    the   opening   of    a  department   of  his- 
tory : 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  judgment  of  this  Board  of 
Trustees  that  the  time  has  now  come  when  arrangements 
should  be  made  tor  the  erection  of  two  buildings — a  Hall 
of  Administration  and  a  Hall  of  History — as  soon  as  ad- 
ditional funds  covering  the  expense  of  the  proposed 
buildings  are  secured  in  cash  and  reliable  pledges." 

The  "arrangements"  are  already  initiated.  Before 
one  building  can  be  located  the  grounds  must  be  defi- 
nitely laid  out  with  a  view  to  future  developments  and 
the  location  of  many  buildings.  The  landscape  archi- 
tects, Frederick  Law  Olmsted  &  Co.,  write  us  that  their 
studies  for  the  laying  out  of  the  grounds  will  soon  be  in 
our  office.  Before  the  plan  of  the  first  building  can  be 
definitely  settled,  the  general  scheme  of  building  must 
be  quite  well  defined.  Before  this  can  be  done  intelli- 
gently the  lines  of  work  to  be  pursued  in  the  University 
must  be  somewhat  carefully  determined,  so  that  each 
building  shall  be  erected  for  the  special  work  to  be  done 
in  it.  The  tentative  scheme  of  halls  published  in  our  last 
number,  and  inserted  on  the  last  inside  page  of  this 
issue,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion. Its  publication  has  elicited  some  valuable  corres- 
pondence and  suggestions.  It  is  not  intended  to  cover 
the  entire  ground  of  the  future  work  of  the  University, 
but  to  indicate  the  plans  for  beginning.  Other  halls 
must  follow,  and  several  halls  be  eventually  built  for 
some  departments  like  that  of  science.  Architects  are 
at  work  on  studies  for  the  first  buildings,  and  we  can 
now  assure  our  friends  that  funds  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  Trustees  for  building  will  not  lie  idle.  These  summer 
and  autumn  months  are  favorable  to  iDuilding  enter- 
prises. Architects  are  not  crowded.  Builders  are  anx- 
ious for  contracts.  The  quarries  are  listening  for  orders. 
Laborers  are  clamoring  for  work.  Building  can  be  done 
much  cheaper  than  heretofore,  and  than  it  can  be  after 
the  rush  of  another  boom  is  on.  Where  are  the  friends 
who  will  help  to  erect  a  building  during  this  next  year? 
Or  where  is  the  person  who  will  erect  a  building  to  bear 
his  or  her  name,  or  as  a  memorial  to  some  friend  ?  We 
listen  !     We  expect  to  hear  ! 


OPontvibntetl  Articles. 


Archbishop  Satolli  made  his  first  visit  to  a  public 
school  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  May  15.  He  made  an  ad- 
dress which  naturally  bore  on  education.  While  he  did 
not  forget  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  Catholic  schools, 
he  also  said  :  "  The  State  has  every  reason  to  exercise  her 
zeal  for  the  advancement  of  the  public  schools,  deserves 
great  praise  for  having  surmounted  so  many  obstacles, 
for  having  erected  so  many  schools,  and  for  the  good 
discipline  manifested  in  them,  in  order  that  all  this  may 
tend  to  the  formation  of  the  character  of  American 
youth,  and  that  nothing  shall  prove  prejudicial  to  their 
moral  and  religious  interests." 

It  i;>  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  continue  to  visit  the  pub- 
lic schools  till  convinced  that  parochial  schools  are  not 
needed  in  the  United  States. 


THE    SAFEST    INVESTMENT. 

"  The  most  comprehensive  British  Blue  Book  report 
ever  made,  reviewing  some  20,000  foundations,  new  and 
centuries  old,  shows  that  of  all  the  great  charities,  higher 
education  has  proven  safest,  wisest,  and  best.  First, 
because  the  superior  integrity  and  ability  of  the  guar- 
dians who  consented  to  administer  such  funds,  the  intel- 
ligence and  gratitude  of  those  aided  by  them,  and  the 
strong  interest  and  resulting  publicity,  all  combined  to 
hold  them  perpetually  truest  to  the  spirit  of  the  found- 
ers ;  and,  secondly,  because  in  improving  higher  edu- 
cation all  other  good  causes  are  most  effectively  aided. " 

These  words  of  President  Hall,  in  the  April  Forum, 
should  attract  the  attention  of  our  people  of  wealth  who 
are  looking  for  ways  in  which  to  invest  money  that  it  may 
do  good  in  all  coming  time.  We  believe  that  a  careful 
investigation  of  invested  funds  in  America  would  lead  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Educational  funds  are  not  dissi- 
pated by  rash  investments  ;  they  are  not  squandered  by 
mismanagement  ;  they  are  not  lost  by  dishonesty  ;  they 
are  faithfully  administered  according  to  the  wish  or  will 
of  the  donors. 

Moreover,  higher  educational  work  must  be  perma- 
nent, or  rather  perpetual.  Other  forms  of  work  may 
cease  with  changed  conditions,  but  as  long  as  children 
are  born  and  new  generations  of  youth  grow  up,  educa- 
tion must  go  on,  and  educational  institutions  do  their 
work.  In  the  old  world  wars  and  revolutions  have  over- 
turned states,  society  has  been  reconstructed,  and  even 
the  dominant  form  of  religion  changed,  but  the  old  edu- 
cational foundations  stand,  and  only  seem  to  root  the 
deeper  amid  the  whirlwinds  of  change.  As  education  is 
to  be  more  highly  appreciated  in  the  coming  centuries  of 
advancing  civilization,  so  will  educational  funds  be  more 
highly  appreciated  and  more  carefully  protected.  What 
can  be  safer  than  The  American  University,  with  its 
Board  of  Trustees  of  fifty  royal  Christian  men  working 
under  a  charter  granted  by  Congress,  and  watched  by 
the  united  Methodism  of  America,  and,  indeed,  by  all 
patriotic  citizens  whose  eyes  will  ever  turn  toward  the 
capital  of  their  country. 


UNIVERSITY  MOVEMENT. 

President  G.  Stanley  Hall  has  given  us  some  valuable 
thoughts  and  facts  on  Universities  and  Their  Work  in  the 
last  two  numbers  of  the  Fonuii.  We  should  be  glad  to 
reprint  them  entire  if  it  were  possible.  We  advise  our 
readers  to  secure  both  numbers  of  the  Forum  and  read 
the  articles.  Under  the  above  heading  we  desire  to  call 
attention  to  some  of  the  movements  President  Hall  de- 
lineates. 

The  first  movement  is  the  changes  in  the  course  of 
study.     This  is  not  new,  but  is  still  going  forward.      It  is 
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not  very  long  ago  that  one  college  course  was  the  pro- 
crustean  bed  of  every  student;  now  "  to  the  old  A.  B. 
and  A.  M.  there  have  been  added,  according  to  Mr. 
Thomas,  fifty-three  other  degrees,"  and  "the  elective 
system  is  still  pushed  by  its  chief  apostle."  With  the 
development  of  universities  proper,  this  tendency  must 
still  increase.     It  must  rule  in  the  training  of  specialists. 

The  second  movement  follows  the  first  most  naturally, 
and  may  be  termed  the  itniversily  movement.  This  is 
as  recent  as  1876  in  this  country,  according  to  President 
Hall,  who  passes  by  the  launching  of  Boston  University 
with  its  professional  departments  and  school  of  all  sciences 
as  not  meeting  his  ideal.  He  finds  the  epoch  of  this 
movement  in  the  opening  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Its  keynote  is  quality,  not  quantity.  "A  few  subjects 
only  at  first,  but  those  basal;  a  few  professors,  but  men 
of  marked  and  tried  power  *  *  ;  twenty  $5uO  fellowships 
for  select  graduates;  stress  laid  upon  research" — these 
and  other  features  were  to  mark  the  postgraduate  work. 
The  next  step  in  this  movement  was  Clarke  University's 
"  dispensing  at  first  with  all  undergraduate  work.  In- 
stead of  mass  teaching,  individual  work  in  the  laboratory 
and  seminary  takes  precedence."  In  this  line  he  speaks 
of  the  Catholic  University  as  postgraduate  only,  and  of 
the  graduate  school  of  original  scientific  research  in  the 
Chicago  University.  His  far-seeing  eye  does  not  fail  to 
discover  the  rare  advantages  of  Washington  for  this 
purely  university  or  pvstgraduate  movement,  and  he 
says,  "it  is  not  strange  that  the  Methodist  Church,  with 
its  forty-nine  colleges  (not  including  the  sixteen  South- 
ern Methodist  Episcopal  colleges),  should,  like  the  Cath- 
olics, have  chosen  Washington,  which  already  had  two 
universities,  as  the  location  for  its  academic  keystone." 

This  university  movement  is  but  begun  in  America. 
It  does  not  yet  meet  the  demand  for  postgraduate  facili- 
ties, "or  411  American  students  would  not  be  found,  as 
they  were  last  year,  in  the  nine  Prussian  universities." 
The  old. world  is  ahead  of  us  in  this  movement.  In 
Germany,  Strassburg,  Kiel,  and  BreslakLare  rebuilt  or 
reconstructed,  while  "  in  Berlin  a  series  of  magnificent 
university  buildings  have  been  erected,  culminating  in 
the  great  technical  school,  where  $2,300,000  was  put 
into  one  building,  close  to  the  Reichs-Anstalt  *  * 
costing  $1,000,000  more."  "  Vienna  has  erected  the 
most  expensive  single  university  building  in  the  world, 
costing  nearly  $4,000,000  ;  and  now  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment there  hopes  for  another  no  less  costly."  France, 
too,  has  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  reconstruction  de- 
manded by  this  world-wide  university  movement,  as 
seen  in  her  special  schools  and  in  "the  magnificent 
building  of  the  new  Sorbonne,  not  yet  complete,  but  es- 
timated to  cost  not  less  than  $3,200,000."  Italy,  Hol- 
land, Swede;n,  Russia,  Greece,  Japan,  and  Great  Britain 
are  moving  also.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  univer- 
sity is  gaining  on  the  colleges,  and  new  opportunities  are 
being  given  {ox  postgraduate  work. 

Still  other  movements  or  elements  in  the  general  up- 
ward movement  are  discussed,  but  we  stop  here  for  the 
present.  This  iiniversify  movement  demands  attention 
now.  It  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the  day.  States  may 
strive  to  meet  it  if  State  and  Church  are  to  be  joined. 
Individuals  may  undertake  to  meet  it  with  private  in- 
stitutions and  endowments  if  individualism  is  to  be  su- 
preme. But  if  the  Christian  Church  in  this  free  land  is 
to  guide  or  even  influence  this  highest  movement  in  the 
educational  life,  she  must  build  and  equip  universities 


for  professional  stutly,  for  training  specialists,  and  for 
original  research.  It  must  be  done  speedily.  No- 
where do  demand  and  opportunity  speak  more  con- 
jointly and  emphatically  to  Christian  men  of  wealth  than 
in  The  American  University,  now  being  founded  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  a  part  of  a  world-wide  move- 
ment created  by  a  world-wide  demand,  and  located 
amid  the  immense  accumulations  of  this  Capital  City, 
it  has  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the  demand  with 
comparatively  few  millions  of  dollars.  The  call  of 
Bishop  Hurst  for  $10,000,000  ought  to  be  answered 
quickly. 

The  erection  ol  buildings  lor  a  great  University,  at 
Washington,  ought  not  to  be  delayed,  when  so  many 
millions  are  going  into  University  buildings  in  other 
capital  cities.  B. 


A  LARGE  IDEAL. 

Men  fail  at  opposite  extremes  in  life.  Some  have  no 
ideality,  no  wings.  Their  feet-  never  leave  the  earth  ; 
their  vision  never  sweeps  the  sky.  They  are  blind  to 
opportunities  ;  they  never  hear, the  voice  of  inspiration. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  idealists  whose  wings  are 
never  weary ;  whose  eyes  never  seek  the  substantial  ; 
whose  feet  never  touch  the  earth.  Their  habitation  is 
airy  nothing  and  their  delight  a  large  vacuity.  They 
dream  a  dream  that  knows  no  waking. 

The  really  successful  man  must  combine  the  two.  He 
must  have  ideals,  he  must  have  the  philosopher's  stone 
that  turns  them  into  realities.  This  is  the  line  of  all  pro- 
gress in  the  world.  When  these  two  elements  are  com- 
bined, the  larger  the  ideal  the  larger  the  success.  No 
great  speech  is  made,  deed  done,  or  life  lived  without  a 
great  ideal. 

Never  were  so  large  ideals  filling  human  brains  and 
being  changed  to  realities  as'in  the  educational  world  to- 
day. The  word  university  has  become  a  new  one  by  the 
larger  ideals  that  have  taken  possession  of  it.  These 
ideals  are  transforming  the  old  realities.  The  words  of 
ex-President  A.  D.  White  are  even  more  true  to-day 
than  when  penned  : 

"  just  as  the  material  demands  of  this  wonderful  time 
have  created  vast  hotels,  steamships,  and  railway  systems, 
so  the  moral  and  intellectual  demands  are  creating  great 
universities.  One  result  is  as  natural  and  normal  as  the 
other  ;  indeed,  all  are  parts  of  one  great  demand.  To  go 
back  from  the  great  universities  to  the  old  sort  of  col- 
leges would  be  like  giving  up  railroads  and  going  back 
to  stage  coaches.  The  gentlemen  who  propose  to  meet 
this  demand  in  education  by  colleges  and  universities  no 
better  than  the  best  equipped  of  thirty  years  ago  are  like 
men  who  should  ofler  skiffs  to  persons  wishing  to  cross 
the  Atlantic,  or  gigs  to  those  wishing  to  visit  California." 


Mrs.  D.  Hays  Agnew  has  given  $25,000  to  the  Hos- 
pital of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  trustees 
last  week  voted  to  name  the  new  wing  of  the  institution 
the  "  D.  Hays  Agnew  Wing." 
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WHAT  WEALTHY  MEN  GIVE  TO 
SCHOOLS. 

In  1847  Abbott  Lawrence  gave  $50,000  to  Harvard, 
and  it  was  then  said  to  be  the  largest  amount  ever  given 
at  one  time  during  the  lifetime  of  the  donor  to  any  public 
institution  in  America.  The  Reconstruction  period,  so 
fitly  consummated  at  Chicago  last  year,  is  a  marked 
epoch  for  college  endowments.  Between  the  years  of 
i860  and  1882  the  colleges  of  this  country  gained  in 
wealth  an  amount  larger  than  their  entire  valuation  in 
1859.  More  than  $50,000,000  were  bestowed  in  these 
twenty-two  years  upon  our  educational  establishments, 
and  $35,000,000  of  this  amount  were  donated  in  the  ten 
years  between  i870-'8o.  Johns  Hopkins  endowed  with 
$3,000,000  the  University  bearing  his  name.  Mrs.  Va- 
leria G.  Stone,  of  Massachusetts,  distributed  more  than 
$1,000,000  among  various  institutions  of  learning.  Asa 
Packer  founded  Lehigh  University,  and  Ezra  Cornell  the 
university  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  which  bears  his  name.  The 
names  of  Matthew  Vassar,  Sophia  Smith  and  Henry  F. 
Durant  demand  more  than  a  passing  mention.  Each  of 
these  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  higher  education  for  women 
made  their  beliefs  permanent  by  founding  female  colleges, 
and  Henry  W.  Sage  provided  for  special  instruction  for 
women  in  Cornell  University.  But  the  ideas  ol  gener- 
osity have  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns,  and  the 
last  ten  years  have  witnessed  a  far  more  liberal  endow- 
ment of  educational  centers  than  the  period  just  refer- 
red to. 

Mr  Rockefeller's  original  offer  of  $600,000  toward 
the  resuscitation  of  the  defunct  Chicago  University  was 
made  in  1886,  and  the  total  sum  he  chiefly,  and  others 
in  lesser  amounts  since  bestowed,  is  more  than  $7,000,000. 
Mr.  C.  T.  Yerkes  gave  $500,000  for  the  observatory  and 
telescope,  Mr.  Marshall  Field  gave  the  university  lands, 
and  another  $500,000  was  bequeathed  from  the  estate  of 
William  B.  Ogden  for  the  School  of  Science,  the  Rey- 
nolds estate  adding  $250,000  more.  Here,  then,  and  at 
Palo  Alto  also,  is  a  university  practically  made  to  order. 
Senator  Stanford's  gifts  to  Palo  Alto  amount  to  more 
than  $10,000,000.  By  the  gigantic  power  of  wealth 
wisely  used  he  has  created  the  Oxford  or  Yale  of  the 
West  upon  his  fruit  ranch.  The  quiet  man  of  affairs  has 
put  all  future  civilization  under  bonds  of  obligation  to 
him  for  this  singularly  noble  achievement,  the  phenome- 
nal gift  of  all  giving.  Mr.  James  J,  Hill,  of  St.  Paul, 
has  given  $1,000,000  for  the  erectioh  of  a  Roman  theo- 
logical seminary  beneath  the  superintendence  of  his 
friend.  Archbishop  Ireland.  Mr.  J.  S.  Pillsbury  pre- 
sented the  city  of  .\Iinneapolis  with  $150,000  for  a  science 
hall  in  its  university.  Mr.  George  A.  Pillsbury  gave 
another  $150,000  toward  the  Pillsbury  Academy.  Mr. 
James  Lick  provided  the  observatory  with  its  mammoth 
telescope,  situated  at  Mt.  Hamilton  (California),  and 
named  in  honor  of  the  donor.  Dr.  Cogswell  bestowed 
$1,000  tor  the  San  Francisco  Polytechnic  School.  Miss 
Mary  E.  Garrett's  check  for  $350,000  was  recently  handed 
to  the  trustees  of  Johns  Hopkins  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  open  to  women  the  medical  department  of 
that  university. 

The  Girard  College  at  Philadelphia  has  been  too  long 
before  the  American   public   to  need   any  special   intro- 


duction here.  It  cost  near])'  $2,000,000  to  found  this 
institution.  The  Dre.xel  Institute  is  the  latest  descendant 
of  Girard,  and  perhaps  it  is  the  wisest  and  best  of  Phil- 
adelphia's many  philanthropies.  The  various  depart- 
ments of  Pennsylvania  University  owe  a  great  deal  of 
their  existenceand  efficiency  to  prominent  Philadelphians. 
Mr.  Lenning,  for  example,  gave  $750,000  to  the  scientific 
school,  and  the  late  Mr.  George  Pepper  left  more  than 
$1,000,000  to  the  schools  and  charities  of  the  citj'.  The 
Western  Reserve  University  has  founded  a  medical  col- 
lege with  $250,000  given  for  that  purpose  by  Mr.  J- 
L.  Wood,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  William  F.  Clark  fol- 
lowed with  $100,000  for  the  Woman's  College  of  the 
same  institution.  The  Cincinnati  University  was  the 
gift  of  Mr.  McMicken,  who  bequeathed  almost  $1,000,000 
for  its  support.  Mr.  Armour  has  given  his  institute  to 
Chicago,  a  worthy  peer  of  the  Pratt  Institute  in  Brook- 
lyn and  the  Cooper  Union  in  New  York.  Mr.  Armour's 
gift  will  have  cost  him  about  $3,000,000  by  the  time  it 
completes  its  founder's  purpose.  Bishop  Hurst's  scheme 
for  a  National  (The  Ainerican)  University  at  Washing- 
ton is  well  under  way.  A  donation  of  $100,000  is  just 
reported.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  monetary  esti- 
mate of  these  numberless  endowments  is  only  a  partial 
one;  the  contagion  of  generosity  has  caused  a  leading 
offer  such  as  Mr.  Rockefeller's  to  Chicago,  to  become 
the  precurser  of  far  greater  sums.  The  timeliness,  the 
healthy  spirit,  the  sanity  of  view,  which  has  prompted 
such  donations  is  even  more  admirable  than  their  magni- 
tude.— Rev.  S.  P.  Cadman,  in  the  Chautaiiquan  for 
March. 


CHRISTIAN   PROFESSORS  IN    CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITIES. 

The  Baptists,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  their  Education 
Society,  at  Saratoga,  have  been  discussing  the  danger 
to  religion  from  the  secularization  of  education.  What 
was  said  there  has  elicited  considerable  discussion  in  the 
secular  press.  President  Harper,  of  Chicago  University, 
took  part  in  the  discussion,  and  proposed  as  a  remedy 
"  for  the  secular  instruction  that  is  unchristianizing  the 
universities,"  that  the  Baptists  should  allow  no  agnostic 
to  occupy  a  professor's  chair.  '  The  Siin  asks  whether 
such  a  prohibition  would  not  deprive  Baptist  colleges  of 
many  men  of  highest  scientific  distinction. 

No  doubt  it  would  deprive  them  of  soine,  but  not  of 
all.  No  person  not  a  member  of  the  church,  or  avow- 
edly a  believer  in  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity, 
should  occupy  a  professor's  chair  in  any  college  or 
university  supported  by  a  Christian  communion,  unless 
it  be  in  certain  technical  schools,  and  not  then  if  the 
professor  be  what,  for  the  want  of  a  better  phrase,  we 
will  call  a  dogmatic  agnostic.  It  is  contrary  to  the  fact 
that  all  men  of  very  high  scientific  eminence  are  avowed 
agnostics.  That  those  of  whom  nothing  is  known  as  to 
their  religious  sentiments  are  not  agnostics,  no  one  can 
prove.  That  some  are  not  only  avowed  agnostics,  but 
positive  opponents  of  Christianity,  the  public  is  well 
aware.  But  every  year  the  number  of  scientific  men  who 
have  the  ability  to  distinguish  the  spheres  of  science  and 
religion  increases. 

A  distinction  should  be  made  between  a  man  having 
sufficient  of  the  scientific  spirit  and  mental  furnishing  to 
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expound  and  illustrate  his  specialty  far  beyond  the  re- 
quiiements  of  a  university  course,  and  one  who  has  at- 
tained eminence  as  an  original  discoverer.  The  number 
of  the  latter  is  small,  while  of  those  who  confirm  the  dis- 
coveries of  this  smaller  number,  and  point  the  way  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  domain  of  science,  so  that  the  student, 
according-  to  his  genius,  will  be  prepared  for  self-develop- 
ment, the  number  is  large. 

A  preposterous  spectacle  it  is  indeed  when  a  denomi- 
nation establishes  a  college  or  university  to  promote 
Ciiristian  education,  and  fills  its  chairs  with  professors 
who  by  their  private  conversations,  class-room  implica- 
tions, and  intellectual  bent  and  spirit,  as  well  as  their 
known  connections,  are  continually  counteracting  the 
Christian  influence  of  the  institution. 

Our  contemporary  philosophizes  upon  the  distinction 
between  religion  and  science:  "A  Baptist  chemist  or 
physicist  is  no  different  from  a  Presbyterian  or  an  Episco- 
palian, so  far  as  concerns  his  chemistry  or  physics-  Re- 
ligious dogma  deals  with  the  illimitable.  Science  is  not 
science  unless  it  keeps  within  the  bounds  of  the  demon- 
strable. As  science,  it  is  necessarily  agnostic,  in  the 
sense  that  it  accepts  nothing  which  cannot  be  proved 
naturally." 

While  the  Baptist  chemist  differs  not  from  the  Presby- 
terian or  the  agnostic,  each  is  a  center  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious influence,  and  this  in  a  denominational  or  pri- 
marily Christian  institution  is  of  vital  importance.  There 
would  be  no  reason  for  the  Baptists  to  establish  a  univer- 
sity all  of  whose  professors  should  be  Presbyterians  ;  for 
in  that  case  those  students  might  as  well  attend  the  es- 
tablished Presbyterian  universities.  But  between  Bap- 
tist, Episcopalian,  or  Presbyterian  chemists  and  the 
agnostic  chemist,  though  there  should  be  no  difference 
with  respect  to  chemistry,  there  is  so  great  a  difference 
as  respects  religious  influence  that  the  agnostic,  under 
the  effect  of  his  mental  condition,  is  liable  continually 
to  obtrude  beyond  the  proper  sphere  of  science  by  dis- 
paraging religion  because  it  is  not  demonstrable  in  the 
scientific  sense. 

A  phenomenon  worthy  the  study  of  the  Sioi's  writer 
and  of  other  thinkers  is  that  the  irreligious  or  avowedly 
agnostic  scientist  is  fully  as  likely  to  force  himself  offen- 
sively into  the  sphere  of  Religion,  casting  contempt 
upon  it  and  its  votaries  because  they  believe  without  his 
sort  of  demonstration,  as  the  most  superstitious  religion- 
ist is  to  speak  contemptuously  of  science,  and  to  attempt 
to  explain  natural  phenomena  by  passages  from  the 
Bil)le  and  gauzy  theories  spun  from  transcendental  ideas. 

Colleges  and  universities  need  men  competent  and  de- 
termined "  to  follow  truth  where'er  it  leads  the  way," 
but  not  in  the  name  ot  science  beyond  the  possible  ap- 
plication of  its  principles.  Professor  Huxle)'  might 
teach  some  on  this  head,  for  he  says  emphatically  that 
the  operation  of  a  personal  Creator  is  beyond  the  cogni- 
zance of  science. —  Chrisiia7i  Advocate. 


^Oucntionnl  31oics. 


The  will  of  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway,  of  Milton,  Mass., 
provides  that  the  income  of  an  estate  of  $15,000,000 
shall  be  used  for  educational  purposes. 


By  the  will  of  the  late  R.  S.   Ely,  Yale  University  re- 
ceives between  5^50,000  and  $100,000. 


The  new  Welsh  University  contains  a  feature  iu  its  charter 
which  involves  a  larger  and  more  generous  recognition  of  the 
intellectual  and  educational  capacities  and  possibilities  of  women 
thau  any  other  iustitutiou  that  we  can  now  recall.  It  stands,  at 
least,  in  this  respect,  apart  from  all  other  British  Universities. 
Its  charter  says  : 

Women  shall  be  eligible  equally  with  men  for  admittance  to 
any  degree  which  the  university  is  l)y  this  our  charter  authorized 
to  confer.  Kvery  office  hereby  created  in  the  university  aud  the 
membership  of  every  authority  hereby  constituted  shall  be  open 
to  women  etjually  with  men. — Central  Clirtstian  Advocate. 

Thrrk  is  an  exceedingly  able  woman  in  Boston  who  can  re- 
port a  speech  delivered  rapidly  iu  German,  she  first  translating 
the  speech  into  English  aud  then  recordiug  it  in  stenographic 
characters.  Such  celerity  of  thought  is  only  approached  by  the 
tradition  respecting  Kossuth,  who  is  said  to  have  thought  iu 
Hungarian,  translated  into  Latin,  aud  retranslated  and  uttered 
at  a  rapid  rate  the  choicest  English,  born  of  a  stud}-  of  the  Bible 
and  Shakespeare. — Boston  Congregationatist. 

President  C.  F.  Thwing,  writing  in  the  May  Foriiin  of 
"  President  Eliot's  Twenty -five  Years  of  Service,"  sa\s  :  "  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  like  his  predecessor,  Quiucy,  regards  the  admin- 
istration of  a  university  as  a  business.  He  is  not,  like  Hop- 
kins, first  a  great  teacher,  aud,  secondly,  an  administrator. 
He  is  not,  like  Porter,  of  Yale,  who  was  his  contemporary  iu 
office  for  fifteen  years,  first  an  author,  and,  second!}',  an  admin- 
istrator. Nor  is  he,  like  Woolsey,  first  a  scholar,  aud,  secondly, 
an  administrator.  Rather,  he  is  first  and  last  and  only  a  univer- 
sity administrator.  He  illustrates  the  fact  of  making  such  presi- 
deuc.v  a  business." 

In  person  Professor  Harnack  is  rather  tall  and  of  striking 
appearance,  with  large  and  very  bright  eyes,  brown  hair,  nervous 
temperauient,  genial,  but  keen  and  witty,  and  often  sarcastic. 
He  is  the  most  popular  lecturer  in  the  theological  faculty  in 
Berlin,  aud,  indeed,  in  German}-.  His  lecture  room,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  university,  is  crowded.  He  lectures  with  only  a 
few  notes  to  guide  him,  aud  speaks  with  all  the  fervor  and  en- 
thusiasm of  a  political  orator.  He  has  a  charming  aud  highly 
accomplished  wife,  aud  several  attractive  children.  He  is  a  man 
of  genuine  piety  aud  thorough  scholarship,  and  is  the  best  type 
of  a  German  evangelical  tbiuker  ;  aud,  despite  his  yourh  (42 
years  of  age),  is  an  acknowledged  leader  among  Germau  theo- 
logians.— Outlook. 

The  Egvpti.^n  Government  lias  recently  set  apart  1750,000 
to  erect  a  fire-proof  building  for  the  rare  collection  of  Egvptian 
antiquities  which  have  been  heretofore  kept  in  an  old  wooden 
building.  It  is  hoped  the  priceless  treasures,  the  most  valuable 
of  all  the  relics  of  that  iuteresting  laud,  may  be  providentially 
spared  till  the  new  building  is  complete. 


The  complete  list  of  theeducatioual  institutions  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  shows  that  there  are  202  with  over  43,000  students,  aud 
property  and  endowments  valued  at  $26,583,000,  aud  an  annual 
income  of  51,810,171. 

For  the  purpose  of  extending  the  British  Museum  the  gov- 
ernment has  purchased  five  and  one  half  acres  of  ground  ad- 
joiuiugJ:hat  institution  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  for  ^200,000. 
This  will  give  the  museum  a  total  area  of  fourteen  and  one-half 
acres. 

The  Archduke  Raiuer's  collection  of  10,000  Egyptian  papyrus 
documents  was  recently  on  exhibition  at  Vienna  These  docu- 
ments are  written  in  eleven  different  languages  and  have  all 
been  deciphered  and  scientifically  arranged.  They  cover  a 
period  of  2,500  years,  aud  are  said  to  contain  evidence  that 
printing  from  type  was  kuown  to  the  Egyptians  as  far  back  as  the 
tenth  century,  A.  D.  They  were  discovered  at  El  Fayoum  several 
years  ago. 
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Book  Jtoticcs. 


[The  Editor  will  give  brief  notices  of  such  books  as  are  appropriate  to  the 
COURIKR.  Copies  of  volumes  sent  for  notice  will  be  placed  in  the  Univer- 
sity Library.] 

Glossa     Psalterii    David     Magistri     Petri     Lombardi  : 
Neiireuiberge,  r478. 

This  very  old  printed  volume,  the  gift  of  Rev.  Wm.  Fotsch, 
is  rare  aud  valuable.  It  is  a  large  quarto,  of  heavy  paper, 
containing  692  pages,  in  very  good  condition.  Only  the  title 
page  is  lost,  but  the  body  of  the  book  contains  the  date  and 
place  of  publication.  It  is  a  handsome  text,  showing  the  high 
state  of  perfection  reached  by  printing  at  that  early  day,  and 
is  also  illuminated  by  hand.  While  Peter  Lombard's  fame 
rests  on  his  work  in  systematic  theology,  he  wrote  also  a 
number  of  commentaries.  We  are  surprised  that  the  Ency- 
clopedia Britaunica  says  the  above  work  was  first  published 
in  Paris  in  1533,  under  the  title  "  Q/osstr  Coinmentarius  in 
Psalmos  Davidis."  The  editor  must  have  been  ignorant  of 
this  earlier  and  splendid  edition.  This  shows  its  rarity  and 
value.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  McClintock  and  Strong  knew 
of  it,  and  mention  its  publication  in  Nuremberg  in  1478. 


In  Omnes  Pauli  Apostoli  Epistolas,  atque  etia  in  Epis- 

TOLAM   ad   HEBR^OS  ;    JOANNI.S   CaLVINII     COMMENTARIUS  : 

Joannis  Crispini,  Geneves,  1557- 

A  rare  volume  of  an  old  editiou  of  this  great  work  of  John 
Calviu,  in  excellent  condition,  and  ancient  binding  with  iron 
clasps,  appropriate  to  the  iron  decrees  which  the  author  found 
in  these  letters  of  Paul  and  riveted  with  such  force  on  so  large  a 
part  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  well  to  put  this  on  the  shelf 
for  consultation  as  a  relic  of  the  past  into  which  Calvinism  is  so 
fast  receding.  We  only  note  that  in  the  title  he  separates  He- 
brews from  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  so  positive  was  he  that  Paul  was 
not  the  author  of  that  wonderful  letter.  This  also  is  the  gift  of 
Rev.  Wm.  Fotsch. 


MoNUMENTA  Sacra  Ineoita,  uve  Reliquia:  Antiquissiinir 
Textus  Novi  Tfslamenli  GrcTci  ex  noveni  plus  mille  atnio- 
riiin  conicihus  per  Europam  dispcrsis,  emit  atque  edidit,  CoN- 

STANTIUS   TlSCHENDORF  :    LJpsilT,  1846. 

This  valuable  volume  is  one  of  the  earlier  publications  of  this 
most  prominent  scholar  in  the  department  of  New  Testament 
palaeography.  It  contains  exact  copies  of  the  Codex  Tischen- 
dorfianus  (Evang.  S  )  ;  Codicis  Purpnrei  (Evaug.  I,  N,  and  f)  ; 
Codex  Parisiensis  Regius.  N''3i4  (Evang.  W) ;  Codex  Parisien- 
sis  Regius,  N'  62  (Evang.  L) ;  Excerpto  ex  Octatenchi  Codici 
Ooislinianus  (F.  A.  sive'  Actoruni  F)  ;  Codex  Vaticanus  Apoca- 
lypseos,  olini  Cod.  Basiliauus  N''  105  (Apocalypseos  B).  Though 
later  works  of  Tischendorf  supplant  this,  it  is  of  great  value  in 
following  the  steps  by  which  he  reached  his  final  results  and 
his  place  of  authority  among  scholars.  Special  thanks  are  due 
Rev.  Wm.  Fotsch,  of  Brighton,  Illinois,  for  these  three  valuable 
books. 


Methodkst  Review,  75  volumes,  published  by  the  Book  Con- 
cern of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

This  splendid  set  of  books  is  a  gift  from  the  Rev.  A.  B.  San- 
ford,  D.  D.,  now  the  assistant  editor.  The  Review  began  as  the 
Methodist  Magazine  in  a  comparatively  humble  way  in  the  year 
1819.  At  first  it  made  no  claim  to  originality  in  its  work,  but 
was  a  "Miscellany,"  to  use  its  own  words.  Its  articles  were 
largely  selections.  But  frequent  changes  in  its  make-up  are 
noticeable,  as  the  agents,  and  later  the  editors,  changed.  Some 
ten  or  twelve  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  this  set  were  the  property 
of  Wilbur  Fisk  and  have  his  autograph  in  them.  They  contain 
also  some  marginal  notes  in  his  handwriting. 

The  numbers  for  nearly  fifty  years  are  made  up  of  some  of  the 
best  work  done  by  Americati  jlethodist  scholars.  They  are  a 
thesaurus  of  valuable  discussions  in  the  theology  and  polity  of 
the  Church.     Nor  are  they  without  interest  to  those  who  are  in- 


terested in  purely  educational  questions.  They  had  much  to  do 
with  bringing  the  Church  to  its  present  interest  in  collegiate  and 
university  work.  Here  are  recorded  inaugural  and  educational 
addresses  by  Bascom,  Fisk,  and  Edmund  S.  Jones.  The  im- 
press of  Peck,  McClintock,  Whedon,  and  Curry  are  forever 
stamped  on  Methodism  through  these  pages  that  yet  scintillate 
with  their  thought. 

Nor  are  tlie  latest  numbers  under  the  literary  Kelley  showing 
less  of  virility,  or  e.xerting  less  infltience.  They  are  broader  in 
scope,  as  the  needs  of  studious  aud  thoughtful  readers  demand. 
Their  scholarship  and  originality  are  a  full  century  beyond  the 
earlier  volumes. 


The  Birth  oV  the  Republic,  bv  Daniel  R.  Goodloe  :  Belford, 
Clarke  &  Co.,  publishers. 

This  volume  of  400  pages  is  a  convenient  compilation  of  a 
large  amount  of  material  connected  with  the  Revolution  from 
1765  to  1776,  to  which  is  added  the  more  familiar  documents 
pertaining  to  the  organization  of  our  Government.  Much  of  the 
rnaterial  here  bound  together  could  only  otherwise  be  found  by 
searching  through  national  aud  colonial  histories  and  historical 
collections,  American  archives,  aud  journals  and  proceedings  of 
the  British  Parliament  of  that  period.  Its  value  to  the  student 
of  early  United  States  history  is  evident. 


,SiR  Francis  Bacon's  Cipher  Storv,  discovered  and  deciph- 
ered by  Orville  W.  Owen,  M.  D.     Howard  Publishing  Co. 

The  fame  of  Shakespeare  is  safe,  and  so  is  that  of  Sir  Francis 
Bacon.  Otherwise  we  might  hesitate  to  circulate  the  knowledge 
of  these  two  volumes,  or  put  them  in  our  library  for  future  refer- 
ence. They  are  an  interesting  example  of  what  some  ingenuity 
and  persistent  work  can  makeout  of  well-known  literature. 

The  theory  that  Dr.  Owens  aims  to  prove  will  be  more  difficult 
of  confirmation  than  some  working  hypotheses  of  recent  scien- 
tists. That  Francis  Bacon  was  son  of  Elizabeth  ;  that  he  com- 
posed all  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  Marlow,  Green,  and  Peele, 
the  Anatomy  of  Melaticholy  by  Burton,  and  the  works  of  Spen- 
ser ;  that  he  wove  through  them  a  cipher  story  which  Owen  has 
now  deciphered — these  are  only  a  few  of  the  things  we  are  asked 
to  believe  ! 


Sociology  and  its  Applications  ;  a  syllabus  or  topical  analy- 
sis, by  Prof.  James  Riley  Weaver,  De  Pauw  University. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  blaze  a  path,  not  make  a  highway, 
through  the  wilderness  that  the  new  science  of  sociology  is  at- 
tempting to  explore.  It  is  certainly  suggestive,  aud  would  not 
only  be  helpful  to  the  students  in  the  professor's  classes,  but  to 
many  who  are  attempting  to  study  alone  either  the  science  of 
sociology,  or  the  movement  known  as  socialism,  or  the  so-called 
social  problems  in  their  more  detached  forms. 


The  discovery  of  a  Dante  manuscript  is  heralded  from  the 
Vatican  Library.  Father  Cezza  Luzzi,  the  sub-librarian,  while 
examining  some  papers  which  had  been  undisturbed  for  many 
years,  came  upon  a  Codex  of  Dante's  Divitia  Commedia,  beau- 
tifully illustrated  in  miniature,  and  bearing  the  date  1450. — 
Catholic  Mirror. 


To  BE  placed  in  the  British  museum  are  r,ooo  big  books 
wherein  are  bound  up  the  5,020  native  volumes  of  the  wonder- 
ful Chinese  enc)-clopedia.  This  is  the  only  perfect  set  in  Eu- 
rope, and  even  in  China  there  are  not  more  than  five  copies  of 
this  edition. 


Thec  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  has  come  into  the  possession  of  the  largest  collection 
of  Latin  Bibles  in  the  world,  consisting  of  543  editions  in  1.364 
volumes.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is  the  Sei-'etus  edition  of 
1542,  which  was  so  vigorously  prohibited  and  suppressed  that  all 
the  copies  obtainable  were  burned  with  the  author. — New  York 
Christtati  Advocate. 
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BENEVOLENT. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Clark,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  widow  of  James  F.  Clark,  |ioo,ooo  are  be- 
queathed to  Lakeside  Hospital,  $75,000  to  the  Old  Stone 
Church,  and  $10,000  each  to  the  Invalids'  Home  and 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Lakeside  Hospital  is  made  residuary  legatee  after  a  large 
number  of  personal  bequests  are  made.  During  her  life 
Mrs.  Cl.irk,  by  a  gift  of  $100,000,  established  Clark  Hall 
for  the  College  for  Women  of  Western  Reserve  L'niver- 
sity. 


FLdward  Reed,  aged  seventy-two,  died  at  his  home  on 
Prospect  vStreet,  Orange,  N.  J.,  recently.  The  deceased, 
who  left  an  estate  worth  $2,000,000,  bequeathed  half  of 
it  to  charitable  institutions.  He  was  a  war  veteran,  and 
leaves  a  widow  but  no  children. 


It  is  said  that  Phillip  D.  Armour,  of  Chicago,  has  de- 
cided to  give  $500,000  to  San  Francisco  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  manual  training  school. 


Ohio   Wesleyan  University   has    lately  received    be- 
quests to  the  amount  of  $35,000. 


By  the  will  of  the  late  Sarah  Parker,  Radclifle  College 
receives  $150,000. 


Thrue  are  euough  women  university  graduates  in  London  to 
have  formed  a  club.  It  is  simply  called  the  Women's  University 
Club. 

Sixteen  States  do  not  accept  a  medical  diploma  as  a  license 
for  the  practice  of  medicine,  but  require  an  independent  State  ex- 
amination. In  many  of  these  States  the  trouble  is  that  there  is 
great  laxness  in  granting  the  power  to  confer  degrees  or  di- 
plomas. 

A  GALLERY  of  religions,  long  in  preparation,  has  been  opened 
in  the  British  Museum.  It  exhibits  the  lowest  forms  of  fetish 
worship  and  marks  the  ascending  gradations  through  Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism,  Abyssinian  Christianity,  Mediit'val  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  Greek,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  types  of 
the  Christian  faith.  Its  gradations  are  also  chronological, 
bringing  in  the  ancient  religions  of  Western  Asia  and  Northern 
Africa — The  Interior. 

It  is  reported  that  a  copy,  in  excellent  condition,  of  Poe's 
"Tamerlane"  (1827),  one  oT  the  rarest  books  in  the  world,  has 
recently  been  discovered,  and  is  held  at  11,625.  It  '^  said  to 
have  been  picked  up  in  a  second-hand  bookstore  in  Boston  sixty 
years  ago,  and  to  have  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  pur- 
chaser ever  since.  Another  copy  was  sold  privately  a  year  or 
two  ago  for  $2,500. — New  York  Critic- 

At  last  the  order  has  been  given  authorizing  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Society  to  resume  excavations  in  Jerusalem  and  ex- 
tending that  privilege  for  at  least  two  years.  The  work  will  be 
directed  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Bliss.  Results  valuable  to  art  and  ec- 
clesiastical lore  may  confidently  be  expected,  and  the  public 
needs  but  to  give  generously  in  order  that  the  work  may  be 
performed. — Co7igregationalisl- 

The  National  Educational  Association  will  hold  its  annual 
convention  at  Asbury  Park,  July  6-13. 


Unique  Patent  Combination  Bili  Fold  and  Coin  Purse. 

Sep.irateplacrs  lor  c  ^iin  l.illsand  car  tickets,  iiidepeH' 
dent  of  each  ollur;  ]■  lixil.ililv;  Lightness;  No  metal  parts 
to  get  out  of  order,  or  wear  the  pocket.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  it  or  I  will  send  sample  at  following-  prices: 

uorocco.  Cilf.  Zsi\. 
Ko.  U  holds  $100  in  silver,  10  notes  4  car  tickots,  $0.75  $1,50  $2,00 
-"   16     "    $6.00       "       20    "  "  .75      1,50      2.00 

"   13j  "    $9.00       "       12    "  "  .55      1.65      2,25 

"   13J-S"  $10.00       "       20    "  "  1.00      2.00      2.50 

IAS.  2.  TOPHAM.  iSolo  Miafr),  1231  Peniii.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Send  4C.  ior  catalogue,     I'lease  mention 


J.  BAUMGARTEN  &  SON, 

STAMP 
MANUFACTURERS 


—  AND  — 


CN£W  GRANITE  BUILDING.) 
Cor.  Ninth  and  F  Streets,  Wastiington,  D.  C. 

CAPITAL,   $1,000,000. 
B.  H.  Warner,  President.  Jno.  Joy  Edson,    Vice-President. 

Jno.  a.  Swope,  2d  Vice- Pie  si  dent.  Jno.  R.  Carmody,  Treasurer. 

W.  B.  RoBisoN,  Secretary.  Andrew  Parker,  Ass'tSec'y. 

RATES  OF  INTEREST  PAID. 
On  Pass-Book  Accounts  :  Subject  to  check,  2  per  cent,  per  annum. 
vSiims  as  small  as  five  dollars  received  on  such  accounts,  but  active  business 
accounts  not  desired.  On  Certificates  of  Deposits  :  On  amounts  deposited  for 
ninety  days  or  more,  but  less  than  six  months,  3  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  on 
deposits  for  six  months  or  more,  but  less  than  one  year,  312  per  cent,  per 
annum ;  and  on  deposits  for  one  year  or  longer,  four  per  cent.  Such  cer- 
tificates issued  for  sums  of  $25  and  upwards.  SS'Office  hours  from  9  a.  m. 
to  4  30  P.  M.  This  Company  executes  all  Trusts.  Secure  Safe  Deposit  Boxes 
for  Rent. 


1220   PENNSYLVANIA  AVE". 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

C.  B.  Church,  President. 

W.  H.  Yerkes,  Superintendent 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  iu 

KENNEBEC   ICE. 

A  constant  supply  gfuaranteed  through- 
out the  season.  Prices  as  low  as  any  re- 
sponsible company  in  the  District.  Be 
sure  to  patronize  theYELLOW  WAGONS. 

Office :  910  Penna.  Ave. 

n.„„.o     (qth  Street  Wharf. 
^^P°'^- (3108  Water  street, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Telephone  Call,  591-2. 
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MR.  JOHN  E.  ANDRUS. 
MR.  JOHN  E.  BEALL. 
BISHOP  THOM.iS   BOWMAN. 
MR.  A.   B.   BROWNE. 
JAMES  M.  BUCKLKV,   D.   D. 
CHARLES   \V.  BUOY,  D.   D. 
MICHAEL  BURNHAM,  D.   D. 
HON.  JULIAN  S.  CARR. 
D.  H.  CARROLL,  D.  D. 
J.  A.  M.  CHAPMAN,  D.   D. 
MR.  BE.VJAMIN  CHARLTON. 
MB.  A.   B.   DUVALL. 
HON.  M.  G.    EMERY. 
MR.  ANDERSON  FOWLER. 
BISHOP  C.  H.  FOWLER. 
MR.  C.  C.  GLOVER. 


GEN.  S.  S.  HENKLE. 
HON.  H.  G.  HIGINBOTHAM. 
HON.  J.  B.  HOBBS.  . 
MR.  GEO.  P.  HUKILL. 
BISHOP  J.  F.  HURST. 
JESSE  L.  HURLBUT,  D.  D. 
MR.  JOHN  S.  HUYLER. 
JAMES  M.  KLNG,  D.  D. 
MR.  B.  F.  LEIGHTON. 
MRS.  JOHN  A.  LOGAN. 
CHAS.  0.  McCABE,  D.  D. 
MR.  H.  B.  MOULTON. 
BISHOP  J.  P.  NEWMAN. 
A.  J.  PALMER,  D.  D. 
GOV.   R.  E.  PATTISON. 


CHARLES  H.  PAYNE,  D.  D. 
THOMAS  H.  PEARNE,  D.  D. 
HON.  HIRAM  PRICE. 
MR.  CHARLES  SCOTT. 
MR.  JOHN  E.  SEARLES. 
MRS.  MATTHEW  SIMPSON. 
MRS.  ELIZABETH  J.  SOMERS. 
PRES.  W.  W.  SMITH,  LL.  D, 
HON.  W.  M.  SPRINGER. 
HON.  JACOB  TOME. 
BISHOP  J.  H.  VINCENT. 
MB.  B.  H.  WARNER. 
MR.  D.  B.  WESSON. 
BISHOP  A.   W.   WILSON. 
MR.   S.   W.  WOODWARD. 


MR.  JOHN  E.  ANDRUS,  President  op  Board. 
HON.  MATTHEW  G.  EMERY,  Treasurer. 
CHARLES  W.  BALDWIN,  M.  A.,  Secretary. 


BISHOP  JOHN  F.  HURST,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Cha.vcellor. 
SAMUEL  L.  BEILER,  Ph.D.,  Vioe-Chancellor. 
ALBERT  OSBOBN,   B.   D.   Registrar. 
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Administr.\tiox  Hall. 

This  should  ccnibine  Library  and  Chapel ;  or  Library  and  Chapel  might  be  detached,  the  whole 
forming  one  group.  The  Administration  Hall  .should  contain  the  general  offices  for  the  management  of  all 
Departments,  and  also  a  Senate  Chamber,  as  an  auditorium  for  the  general  assembly  purpo.ses  of  the 
University. 


Hall  of  Science. 

For  l/ie  following   Departments  of  Sludi/. 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,   Physics,    Bioi.oiiy. 


Hall  of  History. 

/>efi(ii-fiiieHfs. 
America.'*,    Edropeas    (west  and  north),    Mediterranea.v, 
Oriental. 


Hall  of  Philosophy. 

Departmaits. 
-Metaphysics  and  History  ok   Philosophy,  Arcel+iolooy, 
Theism,  Comparative  Religion,  Psychology,  Logic  and 
Ethics,  Sociology  and  PIconomics,   Civics. 


H.\ll  of  Langu.\ghs  .\Nn  Literature. 

iJepartnienls. 

OlllENIAL     AND      SEMITIC,     GkEEK,      LaTIN,      Ru.M.WCE.     (iER 

manic,   English. 


Hall  of  Law. 


Hall  of  Medicine. 


In  addition  to  these  buildings  there  will  be  needed  special  endowments  for  instruction  in  the  various 
Halls  classified  under  the  general  names  of  Professorships,  Lectureships,  Fellowships,  and  Studentships. 
It  is  preferred,  unless  there  be  special  rea.sons  to  the  contrary,  that  gifts  of  both  Halls  and  Endowments 
should  bear  the  names  of  the  donors,  or  of  such  friends,  living  or  deceased,  as  they  may  designate. 

The  Universit}-  grounds  comprise  a  tract  of  nearly  ninety  acres,  situated  on  the  northwest  heights 
of  Washington.  This  space  furnishes  commanding  sites  for  all  the  above  buildings,  with  such  others  as  the 
future  may  prove  to  be  necessary  for  the  full  development  of  the  University.  The  arrangement  of  the 
grounds  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmstefjd,  who  will  advi.se  with  reference  to  the  location  of 
the  Halls. 
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Bishop  Simpson  and  the  University. 

It  is  well  understood  that  Bishop  Simpson,  with  his 
almost  prophetic  vision,  saw  the  rising  of  a  great  uni- 
versity in  Washington  as  the  crown  and  completion  of 
our  educational  system.  His  great  heart  could  not  keep 
the  vision  to  itself.  He  wanted  to  put  his  hand  to  the 
work.  Again  and  again  the  idea  would  find  expression 
on  his  eloquent  lips.  The  Rev.  G.  S.  Kerr,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Conference,  sends  us  the  following  from  the 
Bishop's  closing  speech  before  the  Pennsylvania  Meth- 
odist Convention  in  October,  1870: 

"I  should  like  if  we  could  plan  something  vastly 
greater  that  we  have  yet  had,  *  *  *  and  endow 
with  a  greater  amount  of  means.  I  confess  frankly  to 
you  that  there  has  floated  through  ray  mind  somehow  in 
the  past,  and  I  dream  now,  that  somewhere  *  *  * 
will  yet  spring  up  a  realization  of  the  thoughts  that 
rested  in  the  minds  of  Coke  and  Asbury  when  they  met 
together  to  plant  the  first  Methodist  college'  in  tlie 
United  States. 

"  And  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  possibly  before 
the  century  closes,  from  the  ashes  of  old  Abingdon,  or 
at  some  point  around  it,  will   rise,  with  more  than  its 


former  glory,  the  institution  which  shall  be  a  credit  to 
our  Methodism,  and  realize  the  thought  and  prayer  of 
the  old  fathers  of  the  church.  I  believe  there  is  money 
enough,  and  I  can  scarcely  drive  away  the  conviction 
that  the  prayers  and  efforts  of  these  old  fathers  are  not 
to  be  set  aside,  *  *  *  but  that,  in  renewed  form, 
though  years  have  passed  and  generations  have  gone, 
old  thoughts  will  yet  germinate  and  bring  forth  fruit,  and 
that  our  children  will  yet  sit  under  the  shadow  of  these 
institutions  which  yet  shall  grace  our  land." 

Surely  liis  ideas  are  germinating  and  already  bearing 
fruit.  Before  this  century  closes  his  vision  will  be  a 
reality.  We  sometimes  wish  his  voice  of  rare  eloquence 
could  now  plead  for  its  immediate  and  complete  fulfill- 
ment. 

But  he,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh.  Many  hearts  are 
moved  ;  many  ininds  are  stirred ;  and  soon  the  vision 
of  faith,  the  conviction  of  things  not  seen,  will  become 
reality  through  the  liberality  of  those  whose  faith  will 
be  shown  by  their  works. 

Establishing  a  University. 

President  D.  C.  Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
wrote  whereof  he  knows  when  he  penned  these  words: 
"  To  be  concerned  in  the  establishment  and  development 
of  a  "university  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  important 
tasks  ever  imposed  on  a  community  or  on  a  set  of  men. 
It  is  an  undertaking  which  calls  for  the  exercise  of  the 
utmost  care,  for  combination,  co-operation,  liberality, 
inquiry,  patience,  reticence,  exertion,  and  never-ceasing 
watchfulness.  It  involves  perplexities,  delays,  risks. 
Mistakes  can  not  possibly  be  avoided  ;  heavy  responsi- 
bility is  never  absent ;  but  history  and  experience  light 
up  the  problem  ;  hope  and  faith  give  animation  to  the 
builders  when  they  are  weary  and  depressed." 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  much  more  trying  to  the 
workers  in  such  an  enterprise,  and  to  the  community, 
the  public  that  is  interested  in  it,  than  the  fact  that  the 
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latter  can  not  always  be  taken  fully  into  tlic  confideuce 
of  the  former. 

There  are  tasks  that  require  months  of  "inquiry, 
patience,  reticence,  exertion,  and  never-ceasing  watch- 
fulness," of  which  the  public  knows  nothing  till  the  an- 
nouncement of  completion  is  made.  But  the  inner  pro- 
gressive steps,  the  out-of-sight  but  hopeful  gains,  that 
are  known  to  the  workers,  give  a  courage  and  hope  that 
enable  them  to  toil  on  amid  apparent  delays.  The 
moment  of  announced  victory  is  a  glad  one  to  which 
mind  and  heart,  orator  and  poet,  often  revert,  but  there 
are  always  more  important  moments  and  movements  in 
the  long  campaign  of  faithful  service  that  make  possible 
the  final  victory. 

Our  Trustees. 

The  Trustees  of  the  American  University  are  active, 
busy  men  in  many  directions.  Bishops  Hurst  and 
Newman  are  in  Burope.  Bishops  Bowman  and  Fowler 
lately  assisted  in  the  dedication  of  the  new  auditorium  at 
Ocean  Grove.  Bishop  Vincent  is  the  life  of  Chautauqua, 
and  Bishop  Wilson  is  visiting  missions  iu  South  America. 

The  Hon.  Jacob  Tome,  who  has  just  passed  his  84th 
birtJiday,  has  erected  an  institute  at  Port  Deposit  at  a  cost 
of  $60,000,  for  which  he  has  set  apart  an  endowment  of 
$750,000.  Mr.  John  E.  Andrus  has  expended  $27,000 
on  Wesleyan  University  this  past  year,  and  recently 
gave  $5,000  towards  the  auditorium  at  Ocean  Grove. 
Chaplain  McCabe  has  given  $10,000  to  the  Church  Ex- 
tension Society  on  annuity,  and  Mr.  John  S.  Huyler  has 
given  to  Syracuse  University.  Of  another's  gift  we 
have  spoken  elsewhere.  Several  others  have  made  gifts 
and  pledges  to  the  University  of  which  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  speak  at  this  present  time. 

We  feel  deeply  the  loss  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Charlton,  of 
Washington,  and  would  express  our  great  sympathy 
with  Mrs.  Somers  in  the  loss  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Eddy, 
mother  also  of  the  eloquent  Missionary  Secretary. 

Long  Range. 

A  quarterly  issue  necessitates  our  looking  at  many 
things  at  long  range,  and  prevents  our  mentioning  many 
things  of  interest  in  the  educational  world  until  they  are 
far  past.  Otherwise  we  would  liked  to  have  noticed 
the  Congress  on  University  Extension,  at  London  Uni- 
versity ;  the  centennial  of  Bowdoin  College  ;  the  semi- 
centennial of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  ;    the  in- 


auguration of  Dr.  Day  as  Chancellor  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity ;  the  National  Educational  Association  meeting  ; 
the  report  of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Constitutional  Convention  against  sectarian  school 
appro]iriations  ;  the  deaths  of  Sir  Austen  Henry  Layard, 
the  orientalist,  and  of  Prof,  James  Strong,  author  of 
Cyclopedia  and  Concordance  ;  the  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  ;  and 
the  Congress  of  Religions,  at  Long  Beach,  L.  I.,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Society  of  Comparative 
Religion. 

Sociology. 

.Social  questions  are  pressing  upon  the  minds  of 
students,  of  legislators,  and,  indeed,  of  all  thoughtful 
persons.  What  interrogation  points  are  the  great  Ameri- 
can Railway  Union  strike  ;  the  assassination  of  President 
Carnot;  the  legislation  against  anarchists;  the  efl'ects  of 
the  new  tariff  legislation  on  labor  ;  the  need  of  better  con- 
trol of  immigration  ;  the  arraignment  of  Prof  Ely  ;  the  end 
of  the  Coxey  fiasco  ;  the  strike  in  New  England  against 
reduction  of  wages  ;  the  general  railway  situation  ;  the  ris- 
ing demand  in  the  South  and  West  for  free  silver  and  State 
banks  ;  the  increasing  army  of  the  unemployed  ;  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  American  Protective  Association  ; 
the  fearful  increase  of  lynching  in  later  years  ;  the  diffi- 
culties of  agriculture  ;  the  massing  of  population  in 
cities.  But  why  extend  the  list  ?  All  these,  and  many 
more,  are  only  phenomena  that  with  united  voice  de- 
mand a  new  study  of  society — a  Sociology  that  will  be 
both  truly  scientific  and  practically  helpful.  We  are 
glad  to  note  that  a  number  of  men  are  at  work  on  the 
problem. 

Benjamin  Charlton. 

Benjamin  Charlton,  a  trustee  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity, passed  to  the  reward  of  the  faithful  on  June  12, 
1894.  He  is  the  second  trustee  who  has  died  in  office. 
Brother  Charlton  was  a  good  man,  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  a  well-known 
citizen  of  Washington,  successful  in  the  management  of 
a  large  business.  He  was  one  of  the  liberal  givers  in  his 
church  ;  gave  $5,000  toward  the  land  fund  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  we  feel  quite  sure  would  have  given  more 
largely  to  the  enterprise  had  not  death  intervened.  His 
name  should  have  been  permanently  connected  with 
some  building  or  endowment. 
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RECENT    GIFTS. 

The  Elmira  District,  of  the  Central  New  York  Con- 
ference, Epworth  League  Convention,  at  its  session  in 
Canton,  Pa.,  June  7  and  8,  passed  enthusiastic  resolu- 
tions of  support  of  the  American  University.  But  what 
is  better  still,  it  took  pledges  on  the  spot  toward  the 
building  of  an  Epworth  League  Hall,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes secured  $505,  three  Chapters  pledging  one  half' 
this  amount.  Rev.  J.  Woodruft'  is  Presiding  Elder  and 
Rev.  Dr.  E.  M.  Mills  President  of  the  League  for  the 
District.     What  other  districts  will  follow  this  example  ? 

A  WELL-KNOWN  and  liberal  layman  of  New  York 
City  has  agreed  to  give  $10,000  toward  a  building  for 
the  University.  Who  will  join  him  in  a  similar  amount 
for  this  good  purpose  ? 

A  WEALTHY  and  liberal  manufacturer  of  New  Eng- 
land has  recently  sent  his  check  to  the  Treasurer  for 
55,000  in  addition  to  $10,000  previously  given.  There  is 
more  to  fjllow. 

A  SUPERANNUATED  MINISTER  has  just  sent  t  i  our  office 
a  legal  agreement  to  give  the  University  $5,000  for  the 
endowment  of  an  alcove  in  the  library,  and  made  the 
first  payment  on  it.  The  alcove  is  to  bear  the  names  of 
himself  and  wife.  Are  there  not  others  who  would  like 
in  some  similar  way  to  link  their  names  with  this  great 
enterprise? 

•  * 

Mr.  D.  D.  Whitney,  e.x-Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
has  recently  sent  us  his  check  for  $100.  Are  there  not 
one  thousand  other  men  or  women,  heavily  pressed 
with  church  burdens  at  home  as  we  know  this  good 
man  is,  who  can  do  the  same  for  the  University  ? 

Ag.MN  we  ACKNOWLEDGE  the  receipt  oi  books,  which 
are  noticed  more  particularly  in  the  column  of  Book 
Notices.  While  some  of  them  are  old,  they  are  all  in 
good  condition  and  may  some  day  be  just  what  some 
worker  will  want  for  reference.  The  six  volumes  of 
Channing's  Works  are  from  Rev.  Stephen  Cushing,  of 
the  New  England  Conference.  The  twenty-two  volumes 
that  follow  in  the  list  are  from  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Holmes, 
of  NLimaroneck,  New  York  East  Conference.  The 
others  are  from  the  publishers  or  authors.  We  desire 
to  thankfully  acknowledge,  also,  a  package  of  reports, 
almost  complete,  of  all  the  benevolent  societies  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  from  Rev.  Joseph  C. 
Thomas,  of  the  New  York  East  Conference,  and  Group 
No.  5  of  the  series  of  Albertype  reproductions  of  the 
photographs  of  fifty  proniinent  contributors  to  magazines 
of  the  day  from  Public  Opinion,  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able publications  that  comes  to  our  office. 


The  ends  of  the  earth  agree.  From  amid  China's 
400,000,000  heathen,  and  the  war  and  rumors  of  war 
that  distract  the  celestials,  comes  a  gift  of  $100  towards 
the  Asbury  Memorial  Hall  from  Rev.  Marcus  L.  Taft. 
He  is  now  appealing  for  money  to  buy  a  heathen  temple 
that  stands  by  his  own  college,  and  offers  to  send  the 
idol,  therein  worshipped,  to  begin  a  Museum  of  Religion 
in  the  American  University.  Help  him  buy  the  temple  ; 
help  us  to  get  control  of  that  god.  We  will  put  him  to 
good  use. 


The  amount  now  pleilged  by  ministers  for  the  Asbury 
Memorial  Hall  is  $68,000.  Of  this  amount  $6,458.90 
have  been  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  University.  This 
monument  to  the  apostle  of  American  Methodism  will 
form  a  beautilul  and  significant  part  in  our  group  of 
buildings. 


BUILDINGS. 

Our  friends  will  be  anxious  to  know  what  progress  is 
being  made  in  this  direction.  The  preparatory  work  is 
in  a  good  stage  of  advancement.  There  lies  by  my  side 
a  roll  containing  the  first  study  of  the  grounds  by  our 
landscape  architects,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  &  Co. 
Already  it  shows  the  great  possibilities  of  the  site,  as 
roadways,  walks,  lawns,  groves,  shrubbery,  and  build- 
ings assume  their  places. 

Here  hangs  before  me  in  the  office  a  study  for  the  Ad- 
ministration Hall  ;  a  fine-looking  structure,  240  feet  in 
length,  100  feet  deep  in  its  central  part,  and  80  feet  deep 
at  either  end.  It  is  to  be  practically  three  stories  high, 
with  the  central  front  rising  still  higher,  surmounted  by 
a  tower.  It  is  to  be  of  solid  stone.  Within  are  offices, 
lecture-rooms.  Seminars,  a  senate  room  seating  700,  and 
many  other  facilities  for  work. 

The  final  approval  of  these  is  yet  to  come.  There 
may  be,  doubtless  will  be,  some  minor  changes,  but  they 
indicate  what  the  reality  is  soon  to  be. 

Many  ears  are  listening  to  hear  the  clink  of  the  spade 
in  the  gravelly  soil  as  it  descends  to  turn  the  first  sod, 
and  the  stroke  of  the  hammer  that  shall  fix  the  corner- 
stone for  the  coming  centuries.  Some  near  still  day 
the  music  will  ring  forth.  Will  you,  reader,  help  to 
hasten  it  ? 


We  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  the  American 
University  Heights.  We  are  told  lots  are  selling,  and 
improvements  are  likely  to  be  begun  soon.  The  Univer- 
sity is  not  connected  with  this  enterprise  in  any  way.  It 
is  not  selling  any  ground,  but  is  interested  in  the  im- 
provement of  that  part  of  the  city. 
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That  Telescope  Lens. 

We  would  call  attention  again  to  the  olTer  of  the  Rev. 
John  Peate,  D.  D.,  as  presented- on  anotlier  page.  He 
offers  to  prepare  for  a  telescope  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity "the  largest  lens  in  the  world,"  if  the  rough 
glass  and  the  material  for  doing  the  grinding  are  fur- 
nisiied  him.  The  time  through  which  the  offer  was 
to  remain  open  will  soon  be  past.  Read  the  article 
headed  "  The  Rev.  John  Peate,  D.  D.,  and  the  University 
Telescope."  The  sum  necessary  to  secure  this  gift  is 
not  large.  Let  us  hear  from  friends  of  tlie  University 
who  wish  to  have  Dr.  Peate  go  to  work. 

The  Hall  of  History. 

This  is  felt  to  be  one  of  the  needs  of  our  great  enter- 
prise just  now.  The  funds  are  growing  in  other  di- 
rections. There  are  prospects  of  building  on  other 
lines.  The  development  of  landscape  and  architectural 
plans  is  approaching  completion.  It  is  the  wish  of  all 
concerned  that  this  hall  might  be  begun  this  autumn. 
We  know  that  our  friends  who  have  means  at  command 
are  interested  to  see  this  good  work  begin.  The  building 
for  the  Department  of  History,  in  order  that  it  may 
house  all  the  facilities  requisite  for  broad  and  most 
thorough  work,  and  provide  offices,  recitation  rooms, 
lecture  rooms,  rooms  for  SemiJiiir  and  individual  work, 
with  all  the  latest  appliances,  must  cost  at  least  $100,000. 
Where  is  the  friend  who  will  become  responsible  for  this 
building? 

What  a  splended  memorial  it  would  be  of  some  de- 
ceased friend,  as  it  would  stand  there  on  the  heights 
above  the  National  Capital,  sending  out  its  influence 
through  work  done  and  students  trained  for  generations 
to  come  !  It  will  be  done  and  that  soon.  The  question 
for  you  is,  will  you  do  it  ? 

There  Are  Many. 

In  the  paragraphs  above  we  refer  to  two  special  needs 
that  are  now  pressing  upon  us.  Were  they  all  we  must 
have,  our  enterprise  would  soon  be  fairly  under  way. 
There  is,  on  another  page  of  this  paper,  an  outline  of  a 
scheme  of  halls  thai  will  suggest  one  phase  of  our  larger 
needs.  They  must  all  be  built  before  the  American 
University  can  be  said  to  be  really  launched.  Then 
there  must  be  endowment  of  a  large  number  of  profes- 
sorships, fellowships,  and  studentships.  "As  President 
Coulter  has  so  well  shown,  student  fees  are  and  must  be 
but  a  small  part  of  the  income  of  any  true  University, 
any  real  '  workshop  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  "      Dr.  B.^rker 


tells  us  in  another  column  that  it  costs  three  universities 
from  I700  to  I300  annually  for  each  student  in  their  halls. 
Most  of  the  students  of  worth  in  institutions  of  learning, 
and  especially  those  who  press  their  wa.y  into  special 
studies  and  give  to  the  world  the  fruits  of  original  re- 
search, are  comparatively  poor.  If  they  had  to  pay 
what  an  education  really  costs,  they  could  never  obtain  it. 
Some  persons  of  wealth  speak  of  desiring  to  help  the 
poorer  struggling  classes  of  the  day  rather  than  to  give 
to  rich  corporations.  We  have  few  educational  institu- 
tions that  come  under  this  latter  head.  Hut  even  if  all 
did,  there  could  not  be  found  a  better  chance  to  help" 
the  struggling,  an  opportunity  where  the  same  money 
will  afford  more  real  and  needed  help,  than  among  the 
young  men  and  women  who  are  here  striving  to  rise  to 
usefulness  in  the  world. 

""Buildings,  equipments,  endowments  of  a  university 
will  go  on  helping  the  struggling  for  all  time  to  come. 
On  these  the  education  of  the  future  depends — and  orf 
the  education  furnished  depend  the  manhood  and 
womanhood  of  the  future — and  on  these,  the  civilization  ' 
in  which  all  classes  must  find  their  place. 

So  with  these  limitless  needs  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity we  appeal  to  you,  reader,  for  the  help  you  are 
able  to  give,  whatever  it  may  be.  Any  amount  from 
$5,000  to  $1,000,000  can  be  set  apart  for  a  special  pur- 
pose to  bear  the  donor's  name. 


The  late  John  Crerar,  of  Chicago,  left  $1,000,000 
for  religious  and  charitable  organizatiojis,  as  follows  : 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  $108,750;  Second  Presby- 
terian Mission  Schools,  $108,750;  Abraham  Lincoln 
Monument  Fund,  $108,750;  Presbyterian  League  of 
Chicago,  $50,000  ;  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
$50,000  ;  Old  People's  Home,  $50,000  ;  Chicago  Nursery 
and  Half-Orphan  Asylum,  $50,000 ;  Illinois  Training 
School  for  Nurses,  $50,000  ;  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid 
Society,  $50,000  ;  American  Sunday-School  Union, 
$50,000  ;  Chicago  Orphan  Asylum,  $50,000  ;  Chicago 
Home  for  the  Friendless,  $50,000;  Chicago  Manual  Train- 
ing School,  $50,000  ;  Chicago  Bible  Society,  $50,000  ; 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York,  $25,000  ; 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  $25,000  ;  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
$25,000  ;  Chicago  Historical  Society,  $25,000  ;  vSt.  An- 
drew's Society  of  New  York  State,  $10,000.  The  resi- 
due of  the  estate  is  held  in  trust  by  the  executors  to  be 
e.xpended  in  erecting  a  building  for  the  Crerar  Public 
Library.  —  Outlook. 


Dr.  Charles  R.  Slocuni,  of  Defiance,  Ohio,  has  just 
given  $50,000  to  the  Ohio  Wesle3'an  University  to  erect 
a  library  building. 
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THE   UNIVERSITY    AND   RESEARCH. 

Under  this  title  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  an  article 
by  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  in  The  Forum  of  July. 
We  have  so  frequently  emphasized  research  as  one  of 
the  chief  lines  of  work  in  the  American  University  that 
we  would  like  our  friends  to  read  carefully  the  whole  ar- 
ticle by  President  Hall.  He  shows  that  the  most  inter- 
esting, most  characteristic,  "  divinest  thing"  in  child- 
hood is  the  disposition  to  investigate.  This  is  the  root 
of  the  spirit  of  research  that  shows  itself  in  full  power  in 
the  professor  who  leads  his  class  to  original  work  with 
an  all-conquering  enthusiasm.  This  is  contrasted  with 
the  routine  drill  master,  and  the  mere  populizer  of  things 
already  known.  How  this  kind  of  fresh,  original,  crea- 
tive work  will  fire  the  souls  of  young  men,  as  compared 
with  the  older  method  of  cramming  the  dry  accumula- 
tions of  the  past  for  examination  day  ! 

This  work  of  research  must  be,  is,  the  soul,  the  spirit, 
the  center  of  a  university.  Teaching  institutions,  pro- 
fessional schools,  may  be  associated  with  it,  grouped 
around  it.  They  must  be  filled  with  its  life.  It  must 
not  be  hampered  with  their  limitations.  It  is  this  rela- 
tion which  "saves  technical  and  professional  schools 
from  narrowness  and  dryness"  in  the  German  Univer- 
sities. 

"  Research  has  always  been  the  touchstone  upon 
which  the  value  of  university  work  was  tested."  By 
this  test  most  of  our  so-called  universities  are  found  want- 
ing. They  2ix^  gymnasia  where  mental  powers  are  dis- 
ciplined by  doing  what  others  have  done.  This  work  is 
not  to  be  depreciated  either.  It  is  necessary.  But  it  is 
not  university  work,  and  too  often  lacks  entirely  the 
university  spirit.  Some  professors,  though  usually  other- 
wise overworked,  have  found  time  for  a  little  original 
research.  Few,  indeed,  have  led  their  students  into  co- 
operation with  them,  and  so  multiplied  the  possibilities 
of  advance.  This  is  to  be  the  life,  the  soul,  of  the  com- 
ing university  in  America.  Professor  and  students  will 
be  an  exploring  party  on  the  borders  of  the  unknown, 
never  lost,  always  finding. 

President  Hall  well  says  :  "The  ideal  university  will 
not  float  down  to  us  from  the  heavens  like  the  New 
Jerusalem  ;  it  will  not  come  by  observation  nor  yet  by 
teaching  alone.  Every  new  research  requires  some, 
though  not  usually  great,  special  expenditure  for  con- 
struction of  new  apparatus  and  purchase  of  special  litera- 
ture, and  cannot  be  done  at  institutions  that  '  plant  but 
do  not  water,'  and  which  must  work  with  the  wolf  for- 
ever at  the  door.  The  true  university  is  .still,  in  Lowell's 
phrase,  like  Milton's  'tawny  lion  pawing  to  get   free;' 


but  when  it  does  get  free  it  will  regenerate  the  college 
and  the  lower  school." 

The  President  of  Clark  University,  in  this  series  of 
articles,  is  helping  to  cut  the  fetters  of  the  lion.  May 
the  day  soon  dawn  when  America  shall  have  the  univer- 
sity of  the  world.  She  has  the  means  and  the  men. 
Who  will  join  the  two  at  our  Nation's  Capital  ? 

S. 


A    MUSEUM    OF    RELIGION. 

We  note  with  pleasure  the  call  of  Dr.  Warren  in  Zion' s 
Herald  [or  such  a  museum.  Two  years  ago  we  read  a 
paper  on  the  topic  that  heads  this  article  before  the 
American  Societ)'  of  Comparative  Religion,  in  which 
we  described  the  Guimet  Museum,  in  Paris,  not  know- 
ing that  Dr.  Warren  was  interested  in  that  valuable  col- 
lection. We  then  urged  on  the  society  mentioned  the 
formation  of  such  a  museum  in  New  York.  Something 
of  a  collection,  that  would  hardly  assume  the  name  mu- 
seum, already  exists  in  Philadelphia. 

Twenty  months  ago,  before  we  had  a  thought  of  being 
connected  with  the  American  University,  we  wrote 
Bishop  Hurst  asking  why  one  department  might  not  be 
a  School  of  Religion  with  a  museum  of  all  the  religions. 
It  is  strange  that  such  a  universal  phase  of  human  life 
that  is  so  richly  represented  by  collectable  materials  has 
been  neglected  so  long.  In  bur  last  number  we  noted 
that  a  department  of  religions  had  just  been  arranged 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  material  was  scattered  in 
all  sorts  of  unexpected  places  when  we  looked  for  it  three 
years  ago.  We  found  the  collection  at  Leyden  in  pro- 
cess of  rearrangement  at  that  time. 

We  rejoice  that  there  is  thought  on  the  matter,  and  feel 
with  Dr.  Warren  that  now  is  a  favorable  time  for  a  col- 
lection representing,  especially,  the  oriental  religions. 
There  is  already  in  this  countrj^  considerable  material, 
held  simply  as  curios,  that  would  have  also  scientific 
value  if  given  to  a  university. 

We  hope  Dr.  Warren's  call  will  be  heeded,  and  Boston 
soon  ha\'e  such  a  museum.  Some  material  exists  in  the 
Smithsonian  and  National  Museum,  and  we  hope  to  see 
in  our  Capital  City  something  better  than  even  Paris 
now  possesses.  B. 


David  Green  Ormsby,  of  Milwaukee,  died  on  Sunday, 
August  19,  1894,  aged  74  years.  He  was  a  liberal  giver, 
and  was  especially  interested  in  the  higher  Christian 
education  of  young  women.  He  was  a  prominent  bene- 
factor of  Lawrence  University,  at  Appleton,  Wisconsin- 
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THE   REV.  JOHN   PEATE,  D.   D.,  AND  THE 
UNIVERSITY  TELESCOPE. 

BY  THE  REV.   R.   N.   STUBHS. 

At  the  Erie  Conference  Bishop  Hurst  was  startled  into 
surprise  and  admiration  when  one  of  the  presiding  elders 
looked  him  in  the  face  and  said,  "  I  will  give  the  Ameri- 
can University  the  largest  glass  in  the  world,  provided 
I  am  supplied  with  the  rough  glass  and  the  material 
with  which  to  do  the  grinding." 

Well  he  might  be  ;  and  the  magnitude  of  the  promise 
has  not  yet  been  grasped  by  the  friends  of  the  University. 
Those  who  visited  the  White  City  will  not  forget  the 
magnificent  Yerkes  telescope,  said  to  cost  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

The  glass  for  one  surpassing  that  in  power  John  Peate 
promised  to  grind.  Was  it  a  boast?  Think  of  a  Meth- 
odist preacher  seventy-four  years  old  being  willing  and 
able  to  undertake  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate 
tasks  known  to  science.  It  was  no  boast,  for  already  he 
has  produced  some  of  the  most  perfect  lenses  ever  made. 

Who  is  John  Peate  ?  Skeptical  stone-mason  till  thirty ; 
Methodist  preacher  for  over  forty  years  ;  a  world  trav- 
eler that  places  him  among  distinguished  travelers  ;  as- 
tronomer ;  builder  of  telescopes,  and  manufacturer  of 
large  lenses. 

Few  men  have  been  more  popular  in  the  pulpit.  His 
sermons  were  original,  striking,  not  to  be  forgotten. 
You  can  easily  find  men  who  heard  him  thirty  years 
ago  who  will  tell  you  the  gist  of  his  sermons. 

Nature  and  humanity  are  God's  great  books,  and  with 
a  wild  delight  he  has  sought  nature's  expressions  in 
mountains  and  seas  and  studied  man  in  many  nationali- 
ties and  climes.  He  has  not  looked  at  the  world  from 
car  windows,  but  has  grasped  her  hand  and  looked  upon 
her  glorious  robes.  Within  the  past  few  years  he  has 
been  turning  his  attention  to  the  heavens.  He  has  been 
as  happy  in  roaming  through  the  skies  as  in  gazing  at 
the  wonders  of  earth.  With  his  own  hands  he  con- 
structed the  telescope  that  for  several  seasons  afforded 
so  much  pleasure  to  the  visitors  at  Chautauqua.  Out 
of  sheer  love  for  accomplishing  the  marvelous  he  began 
the  work  of  making  lenses.  As  enthusiastic  as  many 
are  in  climbing  the  Alps  he  has  been  in  creating  lenses 
for  the  study  of  the  stars.  So  few  know  anything  about 
lenses  that  the  making  of  one  means  no  more  than  the 
driving  of  a  nail  in  the  wall.  None  the  less,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  feats  of  skill  accomplished  by  man  is 
grinding  lenses.  It  is  worthy  of  being  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  artist's  brush  or  sculptor's  chisel.  It  cannot 
be  learned  as  a  trade,  any  more  than  painting.      While 


machinery  may  be  constructed  to  do  much  of  the  labor, 
the  finishing  requires  as  much  delicacy  of  touch  and  ex- 
quisiteness  of  taste  as  the  canvas  in  receiving  the  im- 
mortal touch,  yet  withal  calling  for  the  mathematical 
precision  of  science.  The  famed  McQueen,  of  Philadel- 
phia, sent  him,  for  six  dollars,  a  glass  the  size  of  a  spec; 
tacle  glass,  said  to  be  mathematically  flat.  This  the 
doctor  demonstrated  to  be  imperfect.  Yet  in  his  own 
studio  are  three  glasses  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter 
that  are  mathematically  fiat,  ground  by  his  own  skill. 
The  slightest  variation  from  the  true  curve,  or  surface, 
makes  a  distorted  image,  hence  the  only  goal  is  perfec- 
tion. In  the  rear  of  his  home,  in  Greenville,  Pa.,  are 
two  little  buildings,  each  put  up  by  his  own  hands.  In 
one  of  these  is  his  telescope.  On  fine  evenings  he  is 
often  here  enraptured  with  the  stars,  and  will  grow  en- 
thusiastic in  taking  a  friend  a  trip  in  the  heavens.  The 
other  building,  about  the  dimensions  of  a  box  car,  is 
his  workshop.  Here  are  many  ingenious  tools  of  his 
own  devising  and  construction,  while  enough  astronom- 
ical works  abound  to  give  the  shop  an  air  of  science. 

Here,  too,  is  a  lens,  perfect,  thirty-two  inches  in 
diameter,  worth  three  thousand  dollars,  his  gift  to  Alle- 
gheny College,  on  the  condition  that  the  college  do  the 
mounting.  The  silvering  process  for  reflectors,  the 
construction  of  machinery  and  tools,  the  lens  grinding, 
are  the  result  of  indefatigable  labor,  patience,  skill,  self- 
taught. 

Step  into  his  large  library  ;  you  think  he  is  all  books  ; 
hear  him  preach  and  he  is  all  sermon  ;  see  him  roaming 
the  fields,  he  is  a  true  child  of  nature  ;  look  at  him 
handling  his  telescope  and  he  is  all  stars  ;  in  his  shop, 
machinist  ;  and,  knowing  him,  you  say,  "He  is  God's 
workman."  Now  he  is  in  the  door,  waiting  your  com- 
ing. You  see  a  man  slight  of  build,  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds,  all  muscle ;  agile  in  every  move,  strongly 
featured  face,  eye  keen  as  an  eagle's,  head  like  the  dome 
of  the  sky,  while  scant  locks  of  gray  bespeak  the  crown- 
ing of  honor.  The  greeting  is  genial,  and  in  the  happy 
hour  you  find  him  a  door  opening  into  worlds  of  splen- 
dor. Thus  gifted,  with  skill  in  perfection,  he  stands 
ready  to  do  one  of  the  most  difficult,  daring,  and  hon- 
orable tasks  for  what,  we  pray,  will  be  the  greatest  uni- 
versity of  the  world. 

Yet  his  offer  only  remains  open  for  three  months. 
Are  there  no  friends  of  the  University  who  will  take 
measures  to  secure  what  will  some  day  be  necessary  for 
its  success  ? — Chris/ian  Advocate. 


Bishop  Hurst  and  family  will  return  from  Europe  by 
the  White  Star  steamer  Teutonic,  leaving  Liverpool  Sep- 
tember 5th.  They  have  been  in  England,  Germany, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  France  during  the  summer. 
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ENDOWMENT  OF  COLLEGES. 

BY    J.   M.   BARKER,   Ph.  D. 

The  majority  of  the  American  colleq;es  are  endowed 
either  by  the  churches,  States,  or  individual  donors. 
The  endowment  is  generally  in  the  form  of  property,  or 
stocks,  or  mone)',  yielding  an  annual  revenue.  It 
may  be  a  sum  of  money  given  to  the  college  to  be  loaned, 
and  the  interest  to  be  permanently  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  a  professor,  or  applied  to  the  current  ex- 
penses. The  amount  necessary  to  endow  a  professorship 
varies  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  thousand  dollars.  [In 
the  American  University  it  will  require  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars. — Ed.]  The  fund  thus 
given  remains  intact,  and  the  interest  or  revenue  of  it 
alone  issued  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  donor. 

No  college  of  a  high  grade  can  exist  without  a  gener- 
ous endowment,  or  aid  from  some  source.  Education 
in  the  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  world  is 
given  almost  as  a  gratuity.  They  are  maintained  princi- 
pally through  the  benefactions  of  wealthy  men,  who  erect 
buildings,  found  professorships,  and  establish  libraries 
for  the  use  of  others. 

The  resources  of  the  American  colleges  surpass  those 
of  any  other  country  of  the  world.  In  1890  the  value 
of  grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus  for  378  colleges  in 
the  United  States  was  $72,894,729,  and  the  productive 
fund  of  315  colleges  aggregated  $74,090,415.  In  Ger- 
many the  twenty-two  universities  are  national  property, 
and  are  supported  out  of  the  national  treasury  at  large 
annual  expense.  The  annual  income  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  in  England  aggregates  more  than  $3,500,000. 

Many  of  the  American  colleges  have  wealthy  founda- 
tions. Harvard  College  has  property  and  endowment  of 
$12,000,000,  with  an  annual  income  in  1891  and  1892  of 
$978,881.92.  Columbia  College  claims  $13,000,000,  with 
an  annual  income  of  $629, 000.  The  estimated  value  of  the 
funds  of  Cornell  University  is  $9,000,000,  with  an  annual 
income  of  more  than  $400,000  ;  and  Johns  Hopkins 
University  has  $5,000,000  endowment.  In  1892  Yale 
College  had  $4,019,000,  with  an  annual  income  of  $520,- 
246.  The  Northwestern  Universit3'  has  nearly  $3,000,000 
endowment,  and  an  annual  income  of  $225,000.  Boston 
University  has  more  than  $2,000,000  endowment,  and  an 
annual  income  of  $160,000.  Chicago  University  is  one 
of  our  youngest  universities,  and  yet  it  has  in  property 
and  endowment  $7,500,000.  These  are  only  a  small,  por- 
tion of  the  400  colleges  and  universities  in  this  country, 
whose  aggregate  wealth  and  income  are  a  source  of  sat- 
isfaction to  all  the  friends  of  higher  education. 

The  munificence  of  the  wealthy  men  of  this  nation  in 
behalf  of  higher  education  has  excited  the  surprise  and 
admiration  of  the  people  in  the   Old   World.      Within 


the  last  quarter  of  a  century  nearly  seventy-five  million 
dollars  have  been  given  for  this  cause. 

We  recall  with  satisfaction  some  of  these  distinguished 
donors.  George  Peabody  left  $6,000,000  of  his  estate 
to  the  cause  of  education  ;  Isaac  Rich,  $2,000,000  to 
Boston  University  ;  Johns  Hopkins,  $3, 140, 000  to  found 
a  university  in  Baltimore  which  bears  his  name  ;  Asa 
Packard  gave  $3,000,000  to  Lehigh  University  ;  D.  B. 
Fayerweather  left  a  bequest  of  nearly  $3,000,000  to 
various  colleges  ;  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  gave  $1,000,000 
to  the  Vanderbilt  University ;  John  C.  Green  gave  $ i ,  500,  - 
000  to  Princeton  College  ;  Asa  Stone,  $600,000  to  Adel- 
bert  College  ;  George  I.  Seney,  $450,000  to  Wesleyan 
University;  IMatthevv  Vassar,  $Soo,ooo  to  Vassar  College 
for  women  ;  John  D.  Rockefeller's  gifts  to  the  Chicago 
University  aggregate  $4,500,000;  and  Leland  Stanford's 
estate  will  yield  from  $15,000,000  to  $20,000,000  for  the 
university  that  bears  his  name  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
These  men,  and  a  host  of  others,  will  be  remembered 
through  succeeding  generations  for  their  generous  liber- 
ality. The  wisdom  of  these  noble  benefactions  com- 
mends itself  to  the  enlightened  judgment  of  all  good 
citizens. 

We  believe,  with  President  Schurman,  that  "  the  heart 
behind  American  wealth  is  at  the  bottom  generous  and 
discerning;  and,  so  long  as  money  can  foster  intelligence, 
that  the  heart  will  not  suffer  our  civilization  to  become  a 
prey  to  ignorance,  brutishness,  and  stupid  materialism. 
No  one  knows  better  than  the  millionaire  that  man  lives 
not  by  bread  alone."  The  colleges  are  not  founded  to 
make  money,  but  to  benefit  the  public  by  training  and  fit- 
ting men  for  the  highest  service.  The  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents in  American  colleges  are  of  limited  means.  If  it 
were  possible  to  sustain  a  first-class  college  by  means  of 
the  income  from  students,  the  tuition  would  be  so  high  as 
to  limit  the  great  advantage  of  a  higher  education  to 
a  few  children  of  rich  men.  The  annual  cost  of  each  under- 
graduate to  the  university  at  Oxford  is  $700  ;  at  Cam- 
bridge, $600,  and  at  Harvard,  $300.  If  the  actual  ex- 
penses of  running  a  college  of  high  grade  were  divided 
proportionately  among  the  students,  they  would  have  to 
pay  threeorfourtimes  the  amount  they  now  do  for  tuition. 
It  is  important  that  these  educational  advantages  and 
incentives  come  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  youth 
of  the  Republic,  in  order  that  they  may  be  productive  of 
the  noblest  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Time  and  experience  confirm  the  claim  that  the  wisest 
and  most  permanent  use  of  money  is  to  help  endow  a 
college.  Large  wealth  imposes  obligations  to  make  the 
best  and  most  permanent  use  of  it.  Every  man  of  means 
ought  to  be  a  patron  of  learning,  because  it  yields  the 
most  satisfactory  returns.  "What  better  gift  can  we 
offer  the  Republic,"   says  Cicero,    "than  to  teach  and 
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instruct  the  youth  ?  "  Wendell  Phillips  says  that  "  educa- 
tion is  the  only  interest  worthy  deep,  controlling  anxiety 
of  thoughtful  men,"  and  President  Gilman  makes  an 
equally  forcible  statement,  when  he  says  that  "to  be 
concerned  in  the  establishment  of  a  university  is  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  important  tasks  ever  imposed  on  a 
community  or  on  a  set  of  men." — Western  Christia?i 
Advocate. 

EDUCATIONAL  REFORM, 

HON.    WILLIAM    T.    HARRIS. 

Careful  students  of  the  history  of  education  have 
noticed  the  fact  that  its  reforms  swing  from  extreme  to 
extreme.  At  one  time  it  will  become  the  fashion  to  lay 
great  stress  on  the  training  of  the  will.  Schools  will 
accordingly  become  places  where  children  are  submitted 
to  semi-mechanical  processes  of  discipline  to  the  neglect 
of  individual  insight  and  ability  to  think.  Gradually  the 
pendulum  will  swing  to  the  other  extreme  and  discipline 
will  be  neglected  for  the  intellectual  self-activity  of  the 
pupils.  At  first  it  is  astonishing  to  see  this  incompati- 
bility between  will-training  and  intellectual  development. 
Any  one  would  suppose  that  the  better  the  school  as 
regards  obedience  to  rule,  the  formation  of  correct  habits 
and  the  subordination  of  selfish  inclinations  to  the  good 
of  the  institution,  the  better  would  be  the  intellectual 
progress.  "Intellectual  development  must  be  based  on 
moral  character."  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  there 
can  be  such  a  mistake  as  over-education  in  the  direction 
of  morality  and  good  behavior.  And  yet  it  has  always 
happened  that  schools  managed  by  pronounced  disciplin- 
arians become  more  or  less  mechanical  in  their  methods 
of  instruction  and  are  prone  to  encourage  verbal  mem- 
orizing rather  than  original  thought.  This,  too,  is  a 
matter  of  race. 

The  protest  of  the  new  education  against  the  old  edu- 
cation strengthens  its  cause  by  an  appeal  to  the  scien- 
tific method,  and  to  the  importance  of  comprehension 
and  insight  over  mere  verbal  memory  and  parrot  repeti- 
tion. But  it  gets  so  far  in  some  of  its  applications  that 
it  develops  weak  traits  of  its  own.  It  leaves  the  children 
so  much  to  their  caprice  that  they  fail  to  develop  what 
is  called  character  or  moral  tone.  They  are  self-indul- 
gent and  have  to  be  amused  or  else  do  not  choose  to 
give  their  attention.  They  are  great  at  play  but  good 
for  nothing  at  real  work.  They  do  not  respect  the 
organization  of  the  school  in  which  they  are  enrolled  and 
they  will  not  respect  the  social  whole  in  which  they  grow 
up.  They  will  pass  through  life  stumbling  over  them- 
selves— not  able  to  discriminate  their  idiosyncrasies  from 
their  rational  aims  and  purposes  or  from  their  moral 
duties.     In    the    end    even    their    mastery  of  scientific 


method  will  not  avail  to  save  them  from  becoming  sour  and 
misanthropic,  for  they  will  not  be  able  to  combine  with 
their  fellow-men — they  will  have  no  directive  power.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  educational  reform  so  much  needed 
as  a  theory  and  practice  of  education  which  unites  and 
adjusts  these  two  tendencies — that  of  the  old  education 
toward  will-training  and  that  of  the  new  education  toward 
intellectual  insight  and  power  of  independent  thought. 
It  is  the  unconscious  conviction  of  the  advocates  of  the 
older  education  that  character  is  more  important  than 
knowledge.  This  conviction  steels  them  against  the 
adoption  cf  the  good  that  the  new  education  offers. 
They  see  something  amiss  in  the  theory  of  the  new  edu- 
cation. But  they  do  not  realize  how  fully  they  could 
unite  what  is  good  in  both  systems  by  rigidly  confining 
their  mechanical  methods  to  discipline  of  will-training 
and  adopting  the  methods  of  the  new  education  for  in- 
struction or  intellectual  education.  The  disciplinary 
side  would  retain  its  military  exactness  without  harsh- 
ness, for  the  pupil  would  be  permitted  to  understand  and 
appreciate  its  motives.  On  the  other  hand,  in  his  intel- 
lectual work  the  teacher  would  constantly  press  him 
toward  original  investigation,  which  is  the  highest  ot 
scholastic  methods.  This  reform  of  reforms  is  urgently 
needed  now,  because  of  the  increasing  influence  of  the 
method  of  natural  science  and  the  consequent  tendency 
to  break  completely  with  tradition.  Inasmuch  as  the 
interest  of  the  pupils  is  an  essential  item  in  eflective  edu- 
cation, it  is  held  by  some  that  there  should  be  free  elec- 
tion of  studies,  even  in  the  primary  school.  "  The  pupil 
should  study  only  what  interests  him."  "  One  study  is 
as  good  as  another,  provided  the  pupil  pursue  it  with 
equal  zeal."  Here  we  are  on  the  point  of  losing  sight 
of  the  most  valuable  heritage  of  the  old  education, 
namely,  the  ideal  of  a  liberal  or  rounded  education,  which 
contains  within  it  the  means  of  opening  all  the  five  win- 
dows of  the  soul.  For  mathematics  and  natural  science 
open  only  two  of  these  windows,  while  literature  opens  an- 
other and  history  still  a  fourth.  The  fifth  window  is 
opened  by  such  studies  as  grammatical  syntax,  logic, 
psychology,  and  philosophical  studies.  The  course  of 
studies  adopted  is  as  a  whole  something  psychologically 
complete.  The  reform  of  education  that  I  recommend  will 
discriminate  between  the  individual  and  social  elements  in 
education  and  provide  amply  for  the  retention  of  both  so 
as  to  save  the  moral  education  of  the  old  and  add  to  it  the 
individuality  and  self-activity  of  the  new  education. — 
The    Kiyigdom. 


The  Congressional  Library  building,  costing  $6,000,- 
000,  will  soon  be  completed,  and  will  then  house  the 
largest  library  in  America. 
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THE  NEW   PSYCHOLOGY  AS  A  BASIS    OF 
EDUCATION. 

PROF.  G.    STANLEY    HALL. 

Anthropology,  which  is  very  lately  coming  into 
some  of  our  American  colleges,  is  never,  in  fact,  so  large 
as  its  name.  In  older  and  theological  institutions  it 
designated  the  processes  in  the  fall  and  redemption  of 
man.  For  some  it  is  mainly  anthropometry,  the  Bene- 
dict school  having  refined  some  hundred  measurements 
of  the  skull  alone.  For  others  it  means  the  study  of 
primitive  man,  cave-dwellers  and  the  like.  The  psycho- 
logical side  wliich  interests  us  here  is  devoted  to  myth, 
custom,  and  belief  If  psychology  is  truly  historical,  it 
goes  back  of  all  finished  systems  to  their  roots  in  the 
primary  thoughts,  sensations,  and  feelings  of  early  man, 
which  grow  more  sacredly  secret  and  hard  to  extract  as 
tribes  lose  their  ethnic  originality.  These  must  often  be 
elaborated  from  words,  folk-lore,  rites,  maxims,  and 
social  organizations.  This  higher  anthropology  seeks 
for  such  primeval  notions  as  a  naturalist  seeks  for  new 
species,  and  it  has  a  passion  for  "pooling"  sentiments, 
opinions,  and  views.  When,  in  the  development  of  a 
race,  such  material  shoots  together  into  cosmogonies, 
national  epics,  or  ethnic  bibles,  the  psychic  basis  for  a 
period  of  culture  is  laid,  a  spiritual  cosmos  begins.  Of 
this  same  mother-lye,  philosophy  at  its  best  is  but  a 
more  elaborate  organization.  Thus  constituted,  it  labors 
to  start  from  the  common  vulgar  standpoint  and  to  dig- 
nify homely  commonplace  things  and  duties,  as  Socrates 
did.  It  is  always  saturated  witii  local  color  ;  and,  instead 
of  being  gaspingly  thin  and  abstract  as  it  appears  to  those 
who  in  periods  of  strong  discipleship  and  little  originality 
study  the  great  systems  from  the  texts,  ignoring  the 
psychic  environment  whence  they  sprung,  it  always 
seems  the  most  warm  and  condensed  of  all  the  manifold 
expressions  of  man's  needs  and  ideals. 

Here,  too,  belong  the  studies  of  childhood  from  the 
sentiment  of  love  in  the  parents  on  to  birth  and  up  to 
maturity.  The  soul  and  body  of  the  young  child  is 
freighted  with  potencies  and  reverberations  from  a  past 
we  know  not  how  remote,  and  was,  for  Plato,  of  all 
things  in  the  world,  most  worthy  of  love,  reverence,  and 
service.  To  Compayre  it  is  "  the  most  attractive  of  the 
new  fields  of  study  opened  by  modern  science,"  and  Le 
Conte  says,  "It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  impor- 
tance of  these  studies  ;  "  while  Garbini  has  just  published 
a  first  study  of  the  infant's  voice.  The  first  center  of  the 
child's  psychic  life,  the  mouth,  toward  which  everything 
and  every  motion  goes  ;  the  extraordinary  sensitiveness 
of  touch  with  all  the  organs  of  the  adult  skin  concentrated 
on  one-sixth  the  space  ;  the  slow  development  of  the  c^o 
within,  as  distinct  from  the  7ion-cgo  which  includes  all 
outside  the  bounding  dermal  surface  ;  the  slow-develop- 
ment of  the  seeing-power  till  it  becomes  a  passion  ;  the 
gradual  co-ordination  of  the  elements  of  speech  and  mo- 
tion— all  these  are  full  of  lessons  for  the  psychologist. 
The  centers  for  eye,  ear,  motion  seem  to  develop  in  rela- 
tive independence,  and  a  plenty  of  play  and  even  selfish- 
ness appear  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  associate  these 
elements  of  the  ego,  or  self,  into  a  unity  so  complete  that 
shock  or  even  hypnotism  can  not  decompose  it.  The 
first  six  years  of  childhood  are  marked  by  growth  so 
amazing  as  to  suggest  the  si.x  days  of  creation,    while 


such  problems  as  personality,  the  origin  of  language, 
character,  temperament,  will  probably  never  have  any 
solution  unless  they  are  found  in  the  study  of  infancy, 
the  growth  of  which  epitomizes  under  our  eyes  the  his- 
tory of  the  race,  each  day  sometimes  representing  per- 
haps the  race  development  of  centuries.  Adult  psychol- 
ogy, which  is  chiefly  taught,  even  to  teachers,  while  it 
does  not  disqualify  them  for  their  work,  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  from  these  practical  yet  scientific  researches 
into  the  genesis  of  the  human  soul.  Thus,  it  is  not 
strange  that  so  many  recent  associations,  centers  and 
studies,  almost  by  the  score,  upon  nearly  every  aspect  of 
child-life  and  adolescence,  now  promise  to  make  every 
stage  of  education  more  scientific  than  ever  before. 

The  one  chief  and  immediate  field  of  application  for 
all  this  work  is  its  application  to  education,  considered 
as  the  science  of  human  nature  and  the  art  of  developing 
it  to  its  fullest  maturity.  It  is  especially  opposed  to  low 
views  of  higher  education,  which  are  so  prevalent  often 
in  higher  places.  It  regards  all  the  real  history  of  the 
world,  from  protoplasm  up,  eliminating  all  stationary 
and  retrograde  movements,  ai  educational.  The  phi- 
losophy of  education,  of  history,  and  of  life  are  one. 
Every  institution,  nation  or  period,  subject  and  man,  is 
judged  by  its  service  to  education  in  this  large  sense. 
Philosophy  in  our  colleges  has  often  gone  into  by  and 
forbidden  ways  ;  its  only  justification  is  the  service  it 
can  render  to  education. —  The  Forum. 

Book  SEofices. 

[The  E^litor  will  give  brief  notices  of  such  books  as  are  appropriate  to  the 
CoDRi'CR.  Copies  of  volumes  sent  for  notice  will  be  placed  in  the  Univer- 
sity Library.] 

The  Works  of  Wiluam  E.  Channing,  D.  D. 
Six  volumes.  1841-1849. 
This  collection  of  Chaniiing's  writitifjs  has  long  since  passed 
the  ordeal  of  criticism.  Many  of  the  Addresses  and  Reviews  were 
colored  by  the  limes.  Their  emphasis  of  human  freedom  as 
against  Calvinism,  and  especially  against  slavery  as  it  then  ex- 
isted in  this  country,  are  still  gratefully  remembered.  Chanuing 
stood  for  that  liberality  which  is  so  all -pervasive  to  day,  and 
which  is  now  becoming  a  grave  danger  to  many.  The  spirit  he 
breathed,  rather  than  the  Unitarianism  he  preached,  has  left  its 
impress  on  the  country  he  loved.  He  could  uot  emphasize  edu- 
cation too  strongly. 

A  CoMPRRHB.vsivE  DicfiONARV  OF  The  Bible,  abridged  from 
Smith,    with   important   additions   and   improvements   from 
many  scholars,  by  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Barnum  ;  500  maps  and 
engravings. 
This  work  proposes  to  bs  a  standard  Dictionary  for  the  people. 

It  seeks  to  be  more  full  and  complete  than  other  abridgments  of 

Smith's  three  octavo  volumes.      We  commend  it  to  those  who 

cannot  obtain  the  larger  work. 

A  New  H.^rmonv  and  E-x;position  of  The  Gospels,  by 
James  Strong,  M.  A.  1852. 
The  author  of  this  work,  excellent  in  its  day,  has  just  entered 
his  well-earned  rest  in  heaven.  His  later  and  larger  works,  the 
"Cyclopedia"  and  "  Concordance  "  especially^  have  overshad- 
owed this  earlier  production.  It  was  published  before  he  be- 
came a  Professor  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  and  showed  his 
fitness  for  that  position.  While  somewhat  out  of  dale  now,  no 
student  can  regard  himself  a  master  of  New  Testament  Harmo- 
nies without  knowing  this  one. 

HtsTORY  of  the  Great  Refokmaiiov  of  the  .Sr.\:TEENTH 
Century,  by  J.  H.  Merle  D'Anbigne.     1847. 
Fifty  years  leaves  this  still  a  standard  and  classic  work.     The 
movement  it  describes  will  be  full  of  interest  as  loug  as  time 
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endures.  .Some  phases  of  it  may  well  be  sludieJ  auevv  iu  these 
(lays  when  Romanism  and  Protestantism  arc  face  to  face  in  the 
new  world.  Is  not  one  still  formalism  allying  itself  with  the 
forces  and  powers  of  the  world,  while  the  other  is  spiritual,  by 
its  ever  new  life  changing  and  uplifting  individuals  and  society  ? 

Tmc  Thronks  and  rAi,ACE.s  OF  Babylon  and  Ninkveh, 
by  John  P.  Newman,  D.  I).  1876. 
This  description  of  "a  thousand  miles  on  horseback,''  from 
the  Persian  Clulf  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  among  scenes  and 
ruins  of  the  world's  oldest  history,  is  iu  Dr.  (now  Bishop)  New- 
man's luminous  and  interesting  style,  and  is  well  illustrated. 

Arctic  Exploration.s,  by  Dr.  Klisha  Kent  Kane. 
This  is  not  a  record  of  .scientific  investigations,  but  a  popular 
narrative   of   the   adventures  of   Dr.   Kane's    party   during  the 
seasons  of  1S53  and  1S54,  while  in  search  of  Sir  Joiiu  franklin. 
The  illustrations  add  to  the  fascination  of  the  story. 

A   Theological    Dictionary,   by   the    Rev.   Charles    Buck; 

revised  and  improved  by  the  Rev.  George  Bush,  A.  M.    1841. 

The  author  says,  "  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  theolog}'  is 
too  antiquated  to  please  a  liberal,  philosophising,  and  refined 
age."  While  the  book  did  pass  through  numerous  editions,  we 
fear  the  author's  prejudgment  is  now  true  The  book  is 
shelved. 

Our    Country — Its    Po.ssible'   Future    and    its  Present 
Crisis,  by  Josiah  Strong.     1885. 
Of  a  work  so   well  known   we   need   only  say    with    .Austin 
Phelps,    "  This  is  a  powerful  book.       Its  great  strength  lies   in 
its  facts  "     They  should  not  be  forgotteu. 

The  Village  Blacksmith,  by  James  Everett.     1S42. 
A  little  volume  that  may  well  be  read  by  the  wisest  who  wish 
to  live  useful  lives. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon's  Cipher  Stoky  Book  III,  by  O.  W. 
Owen,  M.  D.  1894. 
Ingenuity  is  manifest  in  weaving  this  story  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  out  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  with  help  from  tlie 
Fairie  Oueene,  and  the  works  of  Peel,  Greene,  Marlowe,  Burton, 
and  Bacon.  This  is  certainly  a  reversal  of  the  methods  of  the 
higher  critics  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  we  would  suggest  to 
Dr.  Owen  that  when  he  gets  through  proving  Bacon  to  be  the 
i^uthor  of  nearly  all  the  English  literature  of  his  day,  that  he 
try  his  baud  on  proving  Moses  to  be  the  author  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. 

"  UEBER  iNNERV.iTIONS-EMPFINDONGEN,"  by  A  E  Segs- 
worth,  B.  A.,  Hon.  Fellow  in  Psychology  of  Clark  University. 
A  brief  pamphlet  dealing  with  the  .sensations  of  innervation, 
or  the  sending  of  stimulation  to  an  organ  through  its  nerves  Is 
there  any  sense  of  effort  in  it  ?  Au  interesting  question  in  physi- 
ological psychology. 

"  English  Authors  ;    a   Hand  Book    of    English    Literature 
from  Chaucer  to  Living  Writers."     By  Mildred  Rutherford, 
Athens,  Ga.     1890. 
"  American  Authors  ;  a  Hand-Book  of  American  Literature  " 
Same  author.     1S94. 
Two  fair  volumes  from  the  Southland.     The  first  title  of  each 
book  is  the  better.     They  do  not  deal  with  the  literature,  but 
with  the  authors-     The  origin  and  purpose  of  a  book  should  in- 
fluence our  judgment.    These  are  the  result  of  school-room  work, 
and  retain  "that  which  is  apt  to  interest  and  claim  the  attention 
of  the  young."     But  it  is  a  question  whether  this  last  purpose  is 
not  carried  so  far  as  to  give  very  false  impressions  to  scholars 
who  have  no  other  knowledge  of  the  authors  described.     If  John 
Wesley  is  to  be  introduced  is  it  fair  to  only  name  his  "Journals  " 
and  "  Hymns  "  ?     If  the  author  is  to  be  described  is  it  just  only 
to  tell  of  the  failure  of  his  Kingswood  school,  and  to  picture  the 
infelicity  of  his  marital  relations?     The  second  volume  is  better 
and  gives  a  good  bird's-eye  view  of  American  authors. 


Sermons,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Buckminster.    1814-. 

The  author  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  unfortunates,  some- 
times called  a  genius.  He  read  Latin  at  four  years  of  age.  and 
in  the  same  year  had  his  father  read  Greek  to  him.  He  graduated 
early,  was  a  bright  star  in  the  pulpit  of  Brattle  Street  Church, 
Boston,  at  twenty,  and  in  his  grave  at  twenty-eight.  This 
volume  is  his  memorial 

NoTics   ON   THE    New    Testament,  bv  John  Wesley,    A     M. 
1818. 

.Sekmons,  by  the  Rev  John  Wesley,  A.  M.  ;  two  volumes.      1843. 

Standard  works  in  all  the  branches  of  Methodism.  "The 
.Sermons  .are  remarkable  for  their  tenseness  and  purity  of 
their  style  ;  the  transparency  and  compactness  of  their  thoughts, 
and  a  logical  force  which  is  not  subtle,  but  the  fruit  of  a 
■  keeu,  clear  insight'  "  The  Notes  have  "won  ap]>roval  from 
many  eminent  scholars,"  "  for  conciseness,  spirituality,  acute- 
ness,  and  soundness  of  opinion." 

The  Liee  and  Times  ok  Herod   the    Great,  by  Wm    M. 
Willctt.     1861. 

The  writer  tries  to  carry  three  threads  in  his  hand  and  weave 
them  into  a  story  that  shall  give  prominence  to  the  Birlh  of  the 
Christ.  First,  the  Roman  history  of  the  time  ;  second,  the  his- 
tory of  Herod  ;  third,  the  history  of  the  witnesses  to  the  birth 
of  Christ. 

A   Manual   of   Medieval   and   Modern   History,  by    M. 
E.  Thalheimer.     1874. 

A  large  class  of  Methodist  ministers  who  tried  to  pa.ss  Con- 
ference examinations  on  this  work  will  be  willing  that  it  should 
go  to  the  shelves  ot  the  University  Library. 

Christian  Theology,  by  Adam  Clarke,  LL-  D.,  F.  A.  S  ,  se- 
lected from  Clarke's  Works  by  Samuel  Dunn.     1837. 

It  was  in  the  thought  of  this  great  scholar  to  prepare  the 
Theological  Institutes  of  Methodism,  but  the  work  was  left  to 
Richard  Watson.     .Selections  do  not  make  a  system. 

Spiritual   Reflections   on   Holy  Scripture,    by    Robert 
Hawker,  D.  D.    1S45. 

Selections  of  the  reflections  of  the  author  which  he  appended 
to  the  close  of  his  com  Uiuts  on  eacli  chapter  of  tae  Bible. 

Heroes  of  Micthodism,  by  J.  B  Wakeley.     1856. 

Memoirs  of   Rev.    Nicholas    Murray,  D    D.,   by  Samuel 
Ireuteus  Prime.     1862. 

Life  and  Times  of   Nathan   Bangs,    D    D  ,   by   Abel  Ste- 
vens, LL    D.    1863. 

Biographical  studies  of  a  kind  once  more  general  thitn  now. 
The  last  is  of  historical  value  in  the  first  century  of  Methodism 
in  America. 

Parson  Brownlow's  Book,  by  W.  G.  Browtilow.    1862. 

This  is  history  from  a  personal  standpoint,  giving  some  in- 
side views  of  the  "Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline  of  Secession." 
It  certainly  has  some  dark  pictures  that  are  almost  forgotteu  in 
these  days  of  common  loyalty. 

Rifle,  Axe,  and  .Saddle  Bags,  by  W.  H.  Milburn.   1857. 

Four  lectures  by  the  "  blind  man  eloquent,"  who  is  now 
Chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  still  a  preacher  of 
remarkable  power. 

Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,  by  Ik  Marvel     1850-1863. 
Day  dreams  that  take  one  into   the    inner   life — behind    the 
masks — where  mind  and  heart  are  themselves — where  we  ma)', 
perchance,  see  ourselves  as  others  do   not   see   us — and    be   the 
better  for  it. 
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MR.  JOHN   E.   ANDRILS. 
MR.  JOHN  E.  BEALL. 
BISHOP  THOMAS  BOAMAN. 
MR.  A.  B.   BROWNE. 
JAMES  M.  BUCKLEY,  D.  D. 
CHARLES  VV.   BUOV,  D.   I). 
MICHAEL  BURNHAM,  D.   D. 
HON.  JULIAN   S.  CARR. 
D.   H.  CARROLL,   D.   I). 
J.  A.  M.  CHAPMAN,  D.   D. 
MR.  BENJAMIN  CHARLTON. 
MR.  A.   B.  DUVALL. 
HON.  M.  G.    EMERV. 
MR.  ANDERSON  FOWLER. 
BISHOP  C.  H.  FOWLER. 
MR.  0.  C.  GLOVER. 
*  Deceased. 


GEN.  S.  S.  HENKLE. 
HON.  H.  N.  HIGINBOTHAM. 
HON.  J.  B.  HOBBS. 
MR.  GEO.  P.   HUlvILL. 
BISHOP  JOHN  F.   HURST. 


JESSE  L.  HURLBUT,  D. 
MR.  JOHN  S.  HUYLER. 
JAMES  M.  KING,   D.  D. 
MR.  B.  F.  LEIGHTON. 
MRS.  JOHN  A.  LOGAN. 
CHAS.  C.   McCABE,  D.   D 
JUDGE  L.  E.  McCOMAS. 
MR.  H.  B.  MOULTON. 
BISHOP  J.  P.  NEWMAN. 
A.  J.  PALMER,  D.  D. 
GOV.   R.  E.  PATTISON. 


CHARLES  H.   PAYNE,   D.   D. 
THOMAS  H.   PEARNE,  D.  D. 
HON.  HIRAM   PRICE. 
MR.  CHARLES  SCOTT. 
MR.  JOHN  E.  SEARLES. 
MRS.  MATTHEW  SIMPSON. 
MRS.  ELIZABETH  J.  SOMERS. 
PRES.  W.   W.  SMITH,  LL.   D. 
HON.  W.  M.  SPRINGER. 
HON.  JACOB  TOME. 
BISHOP  J.  H.  VINCENT. 
MR.  B.  H.  WARNER. 
MR.  D.  B.  WESSON. 
BISHOP  A.  W.  WILSON. 
MR.  S.  W.  WOODWARD. 


MR.  JOHN  E.    ANDRUS    Prbsidevt  op  Board. 
IIO.V.  MATTHEW  G.   EMERY,  Tkka.sukek. 
CHARLES  W.  BALDWIN,  M.  A.,  Secretary. 


BISHOP  JOHJJ  P.   HURST,   D.   D.,  LL.   D.,  Cha.vcellor. 
SAMUEL  L.  BEILER,  PL  D.,  Vick-Chancellor. 
ALBERT  0S130RN,  B.  D.,  Registrar. 


^voposccl  l^uiUUiuis  and  giuUnuuicuts  ot  the  Jimcvicau  "Sluiucvsitij. 


Administration  Hall. 

Thi.s  should  combine  Library'  and  Chapel ;  or  Library  and  Chapel  might  be  detached,  the  whole 
forming  one  group.  The  Admini.stration  Hall  .should  contain  the  general  offices  for  the  management  of  all 
Departments,  and  also  a  Senate  Chamber,  as  an  auditorium  for  the  general  assembly  purposes  of  the 
University. 


Hall  of  Science. 

For  the  foHoirintf  Deparimenis  of  Sfudi/. 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Physics,   Biology 


Hall  of  History. 

JJepartnients. 
A-MKRicAN,    European   (west  and  north),   Mediterranean, 
Oriental. 


Hall  of  Philosophy. 

Vcpartjuenls, 

Metaphysics  and  History  of   Philosophy,  Archaeology, 
Theism,  Comparative  Religion,  Psychology,  Logic  and 

Ethics,  SociOLO(iY  and  Economics,  Civics. 


Hall  of  Languages  and  Literature. 

Departments. 
Oriental    and    Semitic,    Greek,    Latin,    Romance,    Ger- 
manic, English. 


Hall  of  Law. 


Hall  of  Medicine. 


In  addition  to  these  buildings  there  will  be  needed  special  endowments  for  instruction  in  the  various 
Halls  classified  under  the  general  names  of  Professorships,  Lectureships,  Fellowships,  and  Studentships. 
It  is  preferred,  unless  there  be  special  reasons  to  the  contraiy,  that  gifts  of  both  Halls  and  Endowments 
should  bear  the  names  of  the  donors,  or  of  such  friends,  living  or  deceased,  as  they  may  designate. 

The  University  grounds  comprise  a  tract  of  nearly  ninety  acres,  situated  on  the  northwest  heights 
of  Washington.  This  space  furnishes  commanding  sites  for  all  the  above  buildings,  ■Q'ith  such  others  as  the 
future  tuay  prove  to  be  necessary  for  the  full  development  of  the  University.  The  arrangement  of  the 
grounds  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  who  will  advise  with  reference  to  the  location  of 
the  Halls. 
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Washington's  Great  University  Settlement. 

The  Brightest  Star  in  the  Constellation  of  Growing  Suburbs 
in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Joining  the  Campus  of  The  American  University,  on  which 
Ten  Million  ($10,000,000)   Dollars  is  to  be  Expended  in  De= 
velopments. 

TO  PREACHERS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  MEN: 

The  attention  of  Preachers — especially  of  the  Methodist  Espiscopal  Church — is  called  to  this  Uni- 
versity Settlement.  They  well  know  that  while  the  University  is  in  no  sense  sectarian,  it  was  conceived  by 
Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  has  been  cordially  approved  by  the  General  Conference,  and  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  These  lots  adjoin  the  Campus  of  the  University,  which  will  practically  be  an 
open  Park.  It  is  estimated  that  the  University  property  has  increased  five-fold  in  value  in  three  years — -and  this 
will  have  correspondingly  increased  the  value  of  surrounding  property.  It  is  now  announced  that  ample  funds 
will  soon  be  available,  and  that  work  will  begin  on  the  first  Hall  not  later  than  the  ensuing  season.  With  such 
bright  prospects  before  the  University,  together  with  the  rapid  development  of  Northwest  Washington,  both 
Preachers  and  Professional  Men  wishing  to  make  large  or  small  investments  for  rapid  accumulation  of  profits, 
or  that  they  may  secure  sites  on  which  to  build  future  homes  of  comfort  and  elegance  at  reasonable  cost,  will 
find  this  a  rare  opportunity. 

New  York,  Nov.  i.' 
Mv  Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  inquiry  in  reference  to  the  American  University  Heights,  and  Mr. 
J.  D.  Croissant,  I  would  say,  that  i/iere  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  early  location  of  the  buildings  for  the 
great  University  on  the  site  already  purchased.  When  these  improvements  begin,  the  property  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  will,  of  course,  greatly  enhance  in  value.  This  site  is  well  chosen,  is  high  and  right  in  the  line  of 
march  of  improvements. 

As  to  Mr.  Croissant,  I  have  known  him  well  for  many  years,  and  can  confidently  say  that  he  is  perfectly 
reliable  and  trustworthy,  and  any  representations  he  may  make  you  can  depend  upon. 

Yours  very  truly,  JOHN  P.   NEWMAN, 

Bishop  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 
FACTS  TO  BE  REMEMBERED: 

1.  Washington  is  the  "  Paris  of  America."         ............ 

2.  The  location — these  lots  join  the  American  University  Park,  which  covers  about  one  hundred  acres,  and 
are  on  the  line  of  Massachusetts    Avenue.         ...  .......... 

3.  Lying  next  to  the  University  grounds,  and  on  the  finest  avenue  in  the  Capital  City,  they  are  very  desirable 
as  an  investment  for  future  profit.  ........'...... 

4.  The  prices  are  exceedingly  low  (from  $400  to  |ii,ooo),  much  lower  than  in  any  equally  good  location,  and 
no  spot  could  be  selected  that  will  more  certainly  increase  in  value  with  each  year's  development. 

5.  Prices  will  be  advanced  after  two  hundred  lots  are  sold.         ......... 

6.  The  great  Capital  must  grow  with  the  growth  of  the  Nation.  Its  future  is  assured,  and  it  is  destined  in 
a  brief  period  to  be  a  city  of  half  a  million  people.         ............ 

7.  The  building  of  the  projected  Cable  Railway  through  Massachusetts  Avenue  from  one  side  of  the  District 
to  the  other,  will  at  once  double  the  value  of  these  lots.  .......... 

8.  Now  is  the  time  to  invest.      Buy  a  single  lot,  a  square,  or  a  beautiful  villa  site.  ..... 

9.  This  is  a  safe  and  solid  investment  and  cannot  fail  to  yield  large  returns.  ...... 

10.   Send   for   plat  and  particulars.  .............. 

J.  D.  CROISSANT  &  CO., 

Rootnji,  Ohio  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.,   Washington,  D.  C. 
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Scheme  of  Halls. 

(B'b'xXox'xixU 

James 

McCosh. 

The  recent  death  of  this  great  man  leaves  a  name 
iorever  linked  with  Princeton,  that  Princeton  can  not 
limit.  He  was  a  great  educator  in  more  than  one  direc- 
tion. His  published  works  make  a  list  of  more  than  25 
goodly  volumes,  besides  many  writings  of  minor  im- 
portance. It  was  the  author's  joy  that  these  paid  finan- 
cially, but  their  wide  influence  on  the  world  of  thought 
will  bring  a  far  richer  harvest. 

That  such  a  voluminous  author  could  also  be  a  great 
teacher  is  not  so  surprising  as  are  some  other  successes. 
In  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  he  showed  his  power  in 
arousing,  stimulating,  and  leading  students  to  do  magnifi- 
cent work.  Many  a  Princetonian  will  say  to  those  born 
out  of  due  time,  "Ah,  but  you  were  not  a  pupil  of  the 
great  McCosh  ! ' ' 

The  greater  marvel  in  this  man's  career  was  that  in 
addition  to  being  such  an  author  and  teacher,  he  could 
also  be  a  great  administrator.  When  he  came  to  Princeton 
it  was  "  weak  and  fast  losing  its  place  among  colleges  of 
the  first  rank.  On  his  departure  Princeton  is  one  of  the 
foremost  institutions  of  learning  in  America."  He 
seemed  at  once  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  college, 
inspire  enthusiasm  in  his  faculty  and  students,  and 
awaken  the  re.spect  and  compel  tiie  confidence  of  the 
public. 


The  day  had  passed  when  "Hopkins  at  one  end  of 
a  log  and  a  student  at  the  other"  could  be  thought  a 
university.  The  career  of  McCosh  at  Princeton  would 
have  been  far  different,  and  Princeton  far  in  the  back- 
ground, but  for  the  new  "  logs  "—the  material  equip- 
ments— that  loyal  friends  gave  to  help  the  magnificent 
leader  in  his  work.  Robert  Bonner,  Henry  G.  Marquand, 
John  C.  Green,  the  Stuarts,  and  others  who  poured 
nearly  $3,000,000  into  Princeton's  treasury,  were  the 
Aaron's  and  Hur's  who  upheld  the  hands  of  this  modern 
Moses,  and  without  whom  his  battle  could  not  have  gone 
so  bravely.  The  fine  array  of  buildings,  the  Halstead 
Observatory,  the  Gymnasium,  Reunion  Hall,  the  Library, 
the  School  of  Science,  University  Hall,  Witherspoon 
Hall,  Observatory  of  Instruction,  Murray  Hall,  Mar- 
quand Chapel,  and  the  Biological  Laboratory,  were  all 
given  during  his  presidency.  These,  and  the  endow- 
ments added,  made  Princeton's  growth  possible.  They 
show  what  well-placed  wealth  may  help  to  accomplish  in 
other  directions  to-day.  And  is  there  an  opportunity 
so  favorable  anywhere  as  in  The  American  University  at 
Washington?  Here,  as  many  buildings,  with  other 
material  equipments,  will  launch  a  university  amid  Etcili- 
ties  unequalled  on  the  continent. 

Great  Training  Schools. 

The  War  Department  has  recently  published  a  volume 
on  the  Organization,  Armaments,  and  Progress  of  Armies. 
It  is  startling  in  its  figures.  The  war  footings  of  the  na- 
tions are  :  Russia,  13,014,865  ;  Germany,  3,600,000  ; 
Italy,  3,105,036;  France,  2,850,000;  Austria,  1,794, 175  ; 
England,  662,000;  Switzerland,  486,000;  Spain,  400,000; 
Mexico,  162,000;  Belgium,  140,000  ;  and  so  on  through 
the  nations.  The  annual  cost  of  these  great  forces  is 
simply  appalling:  Russia  expends  $186,349,000  ;  France, 
$127,000,000;  Germany,  $118, 118,825  ;  England,  $89,- 
000,000;  Austria,  $55,235,000;  Spain,  $28,128,000; 
Switzerland,  $10,550,000;  Mexico,  $7,500,000.  The 
annual  cost  of  the  armies  of  the  world  is  at  least  one  bill- 
ion dollars. 

And  what  are  these  armies  but  great  training  schools  ? 
They  are  made  up  largely  of  young  men  during  the 
period  when  mental  and  moral  training  can  only  be  won- 
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when  habits  are  formed  and  characters  shaped  for  life. 
Were  they  actually  schools  of  real  physical  culture, 
for  the  development  of  independent  manhood,  and  a 
genuine  loyalty  to  right  and  lofty  patriotism  for  country, 
there  might  be  some  offset  to  this  vast  expenditure  of 
time  and  money.  But  we  fear  from  rumors  and  reports 
that  these  vast  camps  on  which  millions  are  expended 
are  not  only  training  schools  that  fit  for  war,  blood- 
shed and  destruction,  but  are  also  schools  of  vice,  idle- 
ness, and  disloyalty. 

We  are  glad  the  United  .States  does  not  rank  high  in 
the  above  list.  It  is  surely  better  for  us  to  have  more 
students  in  our  colleges  and  universities  than  soldiers  in 
our  camps.  We  believe  our  late  war  showed  that  the 
college  can,  on  need,  turn  out  as  good  soldiers  as  the 
camp.  But  how  much  better  the  result  of  the  college  in 
other  respects.  It  would  surely  be  wisdom  for  America 
to  continue  this  policy.  But  if  she  is  to  do  so  she  must 
put  into  her  schools  something  like  the  millions  that 
other  nations  are  putting  into  their  camps.  American 
philanthropy  to  education  is  magnificant,  but  the  gift  to 
colleges  and  universities  of  what  Russia  expends  on 
camps  in  one  year  would  well  nigh  double  all  our  per- 
manent equipments. 

Our  universities  are  the  training  camps  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  As  such  they  are  not  to  be  supported  by  taxes 
enforced  by  law.  The  Prince  of  Peace  asks  voluntary  ser- 
vice of  his  followers.  This  voluntary  principle  is  the  ac- 
cepted one  in  American  university  work.  On  this  ground 
we  appeal  to  all  friends  of  peace,  of  purity,  of  patriotism, 
of  Christianity,  to  put  voluntarily  into  our  camps  of 
learning,  annually,  at  least  a  tithe  of  what  Russia  puts 
into  her  camps  of  war. 

Gifts  to  Education. 

In  these  days,  when  the  wealthy  are  giving  their 
thousands,  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  even  millions,  to 
education,  we  hope  that  the  people  who  have  but  one 
talent  will  not  yield  to  the  old  temptation  to  bury  it  in 
the  napkin.  Education  must  ever  be  dear  to  the  com- 
mon people,  and  they  must  never  cease  to  carry  our 
educational  institutions  in  their  hearts,  and  help  them 
by  the  humbler  gifts  within  their  power.  The  begin- 
nings of  Oxford  in  England  read  like  a  romance,  gifts 
of  all  kinds,  some  of  them  most  comical,  being  offered 
by  the  people  and  accepted  by  the  authorities. 

Nor  should  we  forget  that  in  1636  the  Massachusetts 
Colonial  Legislature  voted  ^400  toward  the  founding 
of  the  college  which  is  now  Harvard;  that  in  1637  John 
Harvard  gave  ;^8oo  and  his  library  of  300  volumes.  Then 
Boone  says,  in  his  book  on  "Education  in  the  United 
States,"    the  people   of  the   colony    cauglit    his    spirit. 


Among  the  magistrates  themselves,  ;^20o  was  subscribed 
a  part  in  books.  All  did  something,  even  the  indigent  ; 
one  subscribed  a  number  of  sheep  ;  another,  nine  shil- 
lings' worth  of  cloth;  one,  a  ten-shilling  pewter  flagon; 
others,  a  fruit  dish,  a  sugar  spoon,  a  silver-tipped  jug, 
one  great  salt,  one  small  trencher  salt,  &c.  From  such 
small  beginnings  did  the  institution  take  its  start.  No 
rank,  no  class  of  men,  is  unrepresented.  The  school 
was  of  the  people." 

So  should  it  be  still.  Not  only  to  missions,  but  to  ed- 
ucation, also,  should  every  person  give.  To  poor  and 
rich  alike  we  make  our  appeal  for  The  American  Uni- 
versity. 

Recent  Events. 

Several  events  of  especial  interest  have  recently  oc- 
curred in  Methodist  educational  institutions.  Among 
these  are  the  installment  of  Dr.  Morris  as  Professor  of 
Practical  Theology  in  Boston  University;  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Dr.  Plantz  as  President  of  Lawrence  University, 
of  which  the  Vice-Chancellor  was  an  interested  specta- 
tor; the  formal  opening  of  the  Fayerweather  Gymna- 
sium of  Wesleyan  University;  the  formal  opening  of  the 
Orrington  Lunt  Library  at  the  Northwestern  University; 
and  the  dedication  of  the  Hoyt-Bowne  Dormitory  at 
Drew  Theological  Seminary,  at  which  Bishop  Hurst  de- 
livered a  most  beautiful  and  appropriate  address  on  "  The 
Romance  of  Drew."  We  reprint  most  of  this  address 
from  the  Christiati  Advocate,  hoping  it  may  help  some 
reader  to  erect  a  building  for  The  American  University 
that  will  draw  even  a  more  eloquent  oration  from  the 
brain  and  heart  of  our  Chancellor. 

The  Epworth  League  Fund. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  interest  of  the  Epworth 
League  in  this  part  of  the  University  enterprise  does  not 
abate.  The  action  of  some  Conferences  shows  that  the 
ministers,  too,  desire  that  the  Young  People  of  Methodism 
might  be  more  fully  aroused  on  the  subject  of  education. 
We  rejoice  in  what  the  Leagues  have  been  doing  in  this 
Thanksgiving  time  for  the  Missionary  Society.  It 
shows  what  they  can  do.  It  proves  that  the  Leaguers 
are  not  afraid  to  give,  as  well  as  sing  and  pray,  and  en- 
joy themselves  in  social  and  literary  ways,  or  engage  in 
local  deeds  of  mercy  and  help.  We  confidently  expect 
that  these  enthusiastic  workers  will  put  their  average  of 
$\  per  member  into  The  American  University. 

Hon.  Alden  Speare,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  given  a 
library  building  to  his  native  town,  Chelsea,  Vt. 
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F.  L.  Olmsted  and  Son,  the  landscape  architects  of 
Boston,  have  been  in  Washington  during  the  past  month 
consulting  with  the  Commissioners  on  plans  for  the  ex- 
tension of  streets  and  avenues  throughout  the  District. 
They  spent  an  evening,  also,  with  the  Chancellor  and 
Vice-Chancellor  of  The  American  University,  discussing 
some  vital  points  in  the  plan  for  the  grounds.  Some 
difficulties  were  then  overcome,  and  others  so  arranged 
that  they  can  be  eliminated,  it  is  hoped,  in  the  near 
future.  The  result  will  be  the  speedy  completion  of  the 
plans,  so  that  grading  may  begin  in  I  he  early  spring. 

Recent  Gifts. 

While  the  Courier  is  on  the  press  the  treasurer  has 
received  $140  additional  on  the  Library  Alcove  Fund 
referred  to  in  our  last  issue,  and  also  $1,170  interest,  a 
partial  payment  for  the  year  on  investments  in  securi- 
ties. 

A  much  interested  friend  in  Washington  has  offered 
$500,  to  be  e.xpended  in  the  grading  of  the  University 
grounds,  on  the  condition  that  work  shall  be  begun  be- 
fore May  I,  1895.  The  e.\ecutive  committee  accepted 
the  gift,  and  work  will  be  started. 

A  wealthy  and  benevolent  gentleman  in  the  northwest 
has  agreed  to  endow  a  scholarship  when  the  University 
opens  to  students,  the  said  scholarship  to  be  filled  by 
a  graduate  of  a  school  in  which  he  is  much  interested. 
The  graduate  must  win  it  by  competitive  examination. 

That  Telescope  Lens. 

In  several  past  issues  of  the  Courier  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  offer  of  Dr.  John  Peate,  of  Greenville, 
Penn.,  to  make  for  The  American  University  the  largest 
reflector- telescope  lens  in  existence,  on  the  condition  that 
the  actual  expense  was  defrayed.  We  waited  for  some 
friend  to  accept  the  offer  in  behalf  of  the  University. 
The  liberal  proposal  of  Dr.  Peate  was  to  expire  on  Sep- 
tember 27.  He  felt  that  if  it  was  not  accepted  then,  he 
must  take  up  other  work.  This  meant  the  loss  of  this 
gift.  In  the  absence  of  the  Chancellor,  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor assumed  the  responsibility  of  accepting  Dr.  Peate's 
offer.     So  the  lens  is  to  come  to  the  University. 

It  will  be  five  feet  and  two  inches  in  diameter.  The 
cost  will  only  be  about  $3,500.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
Dr.  Peate's  skill  and  ability  to  make  such  a  lens.  He 
has  already  made  a  number  that  are  in  actual  and  suc- 
cessful use.     Its  use  and  value  are  shown  in  the  article 


we  republish  elsewhere  on  "A  Great  Telescope,"  pro- 
posed by  Sir  Joshua  Grubb.  Photography  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies  is  the  most  promising  line  of  astronomical 
work  at  present,  and  for  this  a  large  lens  is  necessary. 
The  University  is  to  be  congratulated  that  Dr.  Peate  is 
already  arranging  to  go  to  work.  It  will  require  nearly 
two  years  to  complete  it. 


ASBURY  HALL. 

Neither  time  nor  "  the  times  "  can  dampen  the  ardor 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  this  memorial  to  the  hero  of  early  American 
Methodism.  The  total  now  pledged  is  about  $72,000. 
This  is  splendid  giving,  and  a  magnificent  endorsement 
of  the  enterprise.  It  assures  the  erection  in  due  time  of 
the  Asbury  Hall  of  The  American  University.  The  fol- 
lowing pledges  have  been  made  since  our  last  issue  in 
September: 

LOUISIANA    CONFERENCE. 

$100— J.  C.  Hartzell. 

MINNESOTA    CONFERENCE. 

$100 — C.  B.  Brecount. 

INDIANA    CONFERENCE. 

$100— D.  T.  Davis,  H.  J.  Talbot,  T.  H.  Willis  (by 
Mrs.  Willis),  J.  E.  Steele  (by  W.  F.  M.  S.),  J.  E.  Steele 
(bv  W.  H.  Adams),  J.  E.  Steele  (by  Epworth  League), 
J.  E.  Steele  (by  Mrs.  Steele),  J.  M.  Baxter,  H.  S.  Headen 
(by  Mrs.  Headen),  Wm.  Teller  (by  his  wife),  E.  E.  Urner 
(Mrs.  Urner),  John  Royer  (Mrs.  Royer),  W.  R.  Hal- 
stead  (by  College  Avenue  S.  S.,  Bloomington,  Ind.), 
J.  H.  Ketcham,  Frank  Edinborough  (by  Mrs.  Edin- 
borough),  M.  S.  Heavenridge  (by  Mrs.  Heavenridge), 
E.  R.  Vest,  J.  B.  Likely,  C.  E.  Asbury. 

$50— B.  A.  May,  Willis  Wininger. 

$25— H.  C.  Clippinger,  W.  B.  Collins,  A.  Hurlstone, 
Wm.  McK.  Hester. 

$10 — Rachel  Clark. 

SOUTHEAST  INDIANA  CONFERENCE. 

$225— H.  A.  Buchtel,  G.  H.  McLaughlin. 

$100— Robert  Roberts,  J.  A.  Sargent,  T.  I.  Coultas, 
Charles  Tinsley  (by  Wm.  Newkirk),  Harvey  Harris, 
C.  C.  Edwards,  J.  R.  T.  Lathrop,  J.  H.  Martin,  H.  S. 
Hilton,  J.  W.  Mellender  (by  Wm.  Newkirk),  J.  H.  Ford. 

$50— G.  L.  Curtiss,  J.  H.  Doddridge,  T.  W.  Moore 
(by  E.  D.  Woods),  E.  B.  Rawls,  S.  W.  Troyer,  G.  W. 
Cohagan. 

$30— A.  N.  Marlatt. 

$25— C.  C.  Edwards  (by  Sarah  C.  Spiegel),  F.  I. 
Tincher,  M.  A.  Farr,  A.  R.  Beach. 

$10— J.  W.  Currant,  E.  H.  Wood,  A.  M.  Sowden, 
John  Machlan. 

TENNESSEE    CONFERENCE. 

$50— H.  W.  Key,  J.  Braden,  L-  M.  Moores,  C.  E. 
Alexander. 

$25— Fannie  B.  Key,  J.  A.  W.  Moore. 
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$15— B.  F.  Whitley,  A.  Swift,  J.  Howson,  Joseph 
Harrison. 

$10 — R.  A.  Fletcher,  J.  P.  Price,  D.  C.  Ransom, 
A.  L.  Nelson,  J.  W.  Hall,  J.  F.  Richmond,  J.  P.  Gregg', 
Simon  Ridout,  Stephen  T.  Miller,  J.  F.  R.  Summerhill, 
F.  W.  Puryear. 

$6 — ^Janies  F.  Foster,  J.  W.  Richmond. 

$5— J.  H.  Coppag,  S.  B.  Danley,  Sallie  Johnson,  J.  B. 
Bradford,  J.  R.  Ransom,  H.  Primm,  Thomas  Belcher, 
H.  Robinson,  W.  Ellison,  A.  M.  Porter,  J.  L.  Massey, 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Crutchfield,  Miss  Hirdie  F'armer,  Calvin 
Pickett,  B.  F.  Anderson,  James  Pickett,  F.  J.  Yeargin, 
W.  H.  Vaughn,  Alonzo  Jones,  A.  P.  Blackniore,  G.  W. 
Marsh,  I.  N.  Shadd- 

$4— W.  M.  Bryant. 

113 — R.  Johnson,  Robert  H.  Johnson,  Thomas  Ward, 
M.  Williams. 

$2 — H.  E.  Erwin. 

$1 — L.  L.  C.  Fields,  James  Price. 

CENTRAL  TENNESSEE  CONFERENCE. 

$100 — Thomas  G.  McCreary  (by  Thomas  F.  Mc- 
Creary,  Jr.) 

$50— J.  W.  Asbury  (by  Louis  C.  Mills). 

$2P — ^^Charles  E.  Hammond,  Wm.  P.  Banks  (by  John 

B.  Robinson). 

J25 — Joseph  M.  Carter,  Samuel  L.  Clark. 

$20 — Kynette  Clayton,  Daniel  P.  Searcy  (by  John  B. 
Robinson),  Otis  O.  Knight  (by  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Mc- 
Creary). 

$15 — Wm.  P.  Banks,  James  A.  Hassell,  Ulysses  G. 
Paschal  (by  J.  C.  Paschal),  Ephraim  R.  Conder,  John 
W.  Faulkner,  John  D.  Holland. 

$10 — Francis  M.  Morgan,  Wm.  H.  Stricklin,  Virgil 
Pafford,  David  L.  McCaleb  (by  S.  G.  and  T.  L.  Mc- 
Caleb),  Allen  L.  Wheadey,  Charles  A.Stockwell,  Wm. 

C.  Carter,  Rufus  F.  Wilmoth,  John  P.  Williams,  George 
S.  Hicks  (by  John  Miller),  Davis  H.  Martin,  William 
Clayton  (by  J.  R.  and  Kynette  Clayton),  Ephraim  H. 
Creasy. 

$5— John  W.  St.  John,  John  R.  McGowan. 

Acknowledgment. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  acknowledge  all  gifts  to  The  Amer- 
ican University  in  the  columns  of  The  Courier.  We 
have  published  from  time  to  time  lists  of  the  ministers 
who  have  made  pledges  to  the  Asbury  Hall  Fund. 
Quite  a  number  have  been  making  payments  on  these 
pledges,  some  of  them  in  full,  others  in  part.  We  give 
below  a  list  of  all  payments  to  this  fund  up  to  date. 
Such  acknowledgments  will  be  made  in  the  future  as 
payments  are  received.  Our  thanks  go  to  each  giver 
also,  with  a  personal  receipt.  May  not  these  gifts  stim- 
ulate many  laymen  to  invest  in  the  University  also  ? 

$1,010— C.  C.  McCabe. 

$250 — M.  D'c.  Crawford. 

$200— C.  W.  Baldwin,  P.  M.  Watters. 

$125 — C.  S.  narrower. 

$100 — Abel  Stevens,  Wesley  Webster,  M.  L.  Smyser, 
A.  J.  Hawk-,  Daniel  Wise,  C.  W.  Buoy,  Fields  Her- 
mance,  G.  O.  Ferguson,  J.  B.  Merwin  ($30  by  Wooster, 
Worth,  and  Beiler),  Robert  Knapp,  Wm.  Wood  fby  F. 
A.  Hatch),  B.  S.  Burnham,  Samuel  L.   Beiler,  Thomas 


H.  Pearne,  Manassas  Miller  (by  Wesley  Chambers),  S. 
S.   Benedict,  W.   G.   Bruwning,  A.   C.   Morehouse    (by 
Wm.  Leonard),  (iordon  Moore,    Lucien  Clark,  Aslniry 
Lowrey,  Richard  Harcourt,  Wm.  N.  Taft,  C.  H.  Buck, 
S.    Lowther,   G.  H.  Gregory,   M.ircus  L.  Tafr,    R.  V.m- 
horne,  H.  A.  Buttz,  Harvey  Harris,  J.  M.  Thobiini  (by 
G.  P.  Hukill),  William  Herr. 
$76 — V.  F.  Brown. 
$70.66 — I.  C.  Nicholson. 
$70 — C.  T.  House. 
$65.50— T.  M.  West. 
$56 — D.  C.  Vance. 

$50— H.  E.  Swan  (by  T.  E.  Hin.shaw),  R.  M.  Strat- 
ton,  S.  L.  Bowman,  Charles  Sheard,  Charles  H.  Bar- 
nard, W.  H.  Peters,  D.  M.  Brownine,  L.  T.  Widerman, 
B.  C.  Warren,  L.  R.  Dunn  (by  S.  Rowland  and  Mrs. 
H.  F.  Clark),  W.  H.  Mickle,  Abraham  Davis  Thomas 
Lamont,  T.  S.  Bond,  B.  L.  McElroy,  A.  Gilruth. 
$43 — H.  D.  Ketcham. 

$40— W.  A.  Layton,  J.  Y.  Bates,  J.  A.  B.  Wilson. 
$-,5— M.  R.  Webster,  D.  F.  Pierce,  A.  F.  Chaffee,  A. 
B.  Sniff. 

$34 — H.  Hewitt,  E.  L.  Seamans. 
$33.33 — W.  L.  Slutz. 

$3WR-  E.   Smith,  G.  L.  Tuffts,  T.  F.  Royal  (by  S. 
O.  Royal),  J.  W.  Welsh. 
$31— W.  W.  Mcintosh. 
$28— J.  B.  Wentworth  (by  A.  O.). 
$27.50— P.  S.  Butts,  D.  Mann  (by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Mann). 
$25— Bishop  S.  M.  Merrill  (by  25  members  of  Wil- 
mington ConferenceJ,  J.  S.  Haugh,  T.  H.  Br.rch,  J.  H. 
Myers,  Milton  Smith,  W.  S.  Edwards,  L.  B.  Wilson,  G. 
Lansing  Taylor  (by  B.),   G.  W.  Townsend,   C.  F.  Bur- 
dick  (by  J.    W.  Somerville),  Class  of  4th   Year,  S.  W. 
Kansas  Conference  (by  A.  B.  Hestwood),  J.  B.  Graham, 
T.   S.  Wilco.K,   C.  W.  McPherson,    H.  E.  Wing,    B.   F. 
Thomas,  H.  B.  Westervelt,  J.  F.  Bell,  J.  C.  lackson. 

$20— W.   F.    D.    Noble,    Alexander    McAllister,    E. 
Tinker,  F.  B.  Upham,  J.  M.  Brashares. 
$16.66 — C.  Herbert  Richardson. 

$i5_p.  p.  Wesley,  J.  R.  Schultz,  C.   H.    Payne,  W. 
M.  Carr,  J.  C.  Wharton. 
$13— E.   H.  W.  Barden. 
$12.50 — F.  Stiehler. 

$10— H.  G.  Dodds,  C.  D.  Shepard,  T.  L.  Tompkin- 
son,  D.  F.  Barnes,  N.  C.  Alger,  J.  F.  Grimes,  Patrick 
Henry,  Geo.  H.  Smith,  D.  S.  Monroe,  J.  C.  Wilhelm, 
F.  B.  Stockdale,  J.  H.  Mortimer,  W.  T.  Hill,  F.  D. 
Abrams,  C.  M.  VanPelt,  G.  W.  Green,  R.  D.  Morgan, 
George  Aten,  T.  M.  Ricketts,  T.  G.  Wakefield,  M.  V. 
B.  Evans,  W.  W.  Trout,  M.  E.  Ketcham. 
$9— W.  McK.  Riley. 

$8— W.  L.  McDowell,  F.  E.  Vance,  J.  N.  Shoop. 
$6— C.  W.  Rishell. 
$5.25—0.  H.  Reynolds. 

$5 — F.  M.  Turrentine,  Joseph  Gray,  Richard  Hinkle, 
D.  G.  Watson,  M.  L.  Drum,  L.  O.  Deputy,  C.  J.  Wells, 
B.  D.  Hypes,  J.  W.  Adams,   Class   of   4th  Year,   Ohio 
Conference  (by  W.  H.  Miller),  F.  R.  Crooks. 
$3 — ^James  Robinson. 

$2— Seth  C.  Gary,  B.  F.  Delo,  E.  L.  Eslinger. 
$1 — Henry  B.  Peters,  Col.  Baton,  Philip  Brown,  Chilles 
Jenkins,  J.  L.  Dalby, 
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Grading  the  Grounds. 

The  offer  of  $500  for  this  purpose,  on  condition  that 
work  is  begun  before  May  i,  1895,  makes  it  needful  that 
the  Trustees  have  additional  funds  for  this  special  pur- 
pose by  that  time.  There  are  doubtless  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  beauty  of  the  grounds,  that  they  should 
be  laid  out  to  the  best  advantage  and  in  harmony  with 
the  best  principles  of  landscape  architecture,  and  who 
would  be  willing  to  help  in  this  direction.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  to  undertake  the  immediate  grading  or  land- 
scaping of  the  whole  site,  but  of  the  part  to  be  soon  used, 
that  the  trees  and  shrubbery  may  be  growing,  Who 
will  help  in  this  good  work  ? 

The  Telescope  Lens. 

In  anoiher  column  we  reler  to  the  acceptance  of  this 
gift,  on  condition  that  the  actual  expense  of  material, 
&c.,  be  defrayed.  Dr.  Peate  has  already  begun  his  ar- 
rangements for  the  work.  A  firm  in  Butler,  Penn.,  has 
consented  to  make  the  rough  disc  from  which  the  lens 
is  to  be  ground.  We  are  still  desirous  that  some  friend 
of  Dr.  Peate's,  or  more  particularly  of  the  University, 
will  assume  this  expense.  Is  there  not  some  one  who 
will  undertake  the  expense  of  the  entire  telescope,  and 
let  it  bear  their  name,  as  do  the  Ve/A-es  Telescope,  or 
the  Lick  Observatory  ?  The  amount  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  lens  is  only  $3,500,  and  may  be  paid  gradually 
during  the  next  year,  or  even  two  years. 

Buildings. 

Still  the  feeling  is  growing  in  intensity  that  it  is  time 
to  begin  building.  The  management  feels  the  impor- 
tance of  this  as  keenly  as  others  can.  The  preparations 
for  it  have  been  pushed  as  rapidly  as  the  future  interests 
of  the  enterprise  would  warrant.  Changes  in  the  plan  of 
avenues  and  grades  adjoining  the  properly  of  the  Univer- 
sity have  necessited  great  care  and  some  delay.  As 
mentioned  elsewhere,  it  is  now  hoped  that  the  recent 
visit  of  F.  L.  Olmsted  and  Son  will  result  in  all  these 
matters  being  speedily  adjusted. 

Meanwhile  architects  have  been  at  work,  and  a  com- 
plete set  of  plans  for  the  principal  quadrangle  of  the 
University  have  just  been  received  at  the  office.  We 
wish  we  could  lay  these  before  all  our  readers.  We 
hope  that  in  the  near  future  we  may  be  able  to  give 
some  reduced  sketches. 

They  make  a  picture  that  would  cause  tlie  hearts  ot 
all  our  friends  to  leap  for  joy. 

We  now  hope  that  all  will  be  ready  for  friends, 
who  have  been  considering  the  matter  of  erecting  a 
building,   to  give  the  order  for   work  to  begin    in   the 


spring.  Are  there  not  many  who  would  be  will- 
ing to  give  from  $1,000  to  $25,000  to  start  this  work 
early  in  the  new  year?  We  would  like  to  erect  two,  or 
even  three  buildings,  at  the  same  time,  as  it  would  re- 
duce the  final  expense  in  many  ways.  Do  not  hesitate 
to  write  us,  and  send  whatever  amount  you  can  for  the 
building  fund.  The  "widow's  mite"  is  not  only  still 
acceptable  to  our  L,ortl,  but  may  be  so  blessed  by  Him 
as  to  be  a  mighty  inspiration  and  help  on  earth. 

A  GREAT  TELESCOPE. 

The  next  great  telescope  which  focuses  the  attention 
of  contemporary  astronomers  and  excites  the  wonder  of 
the  public  in  general,  will  be  a  giant  among  its  kind.  It  is 
now  being  widely  discussed  as  the  great  lo-foot  reflector, 
and  will  have  a  diameter  of  10  feet,  a  length  of  So  feet,  and 
weigh  somewhere  between  50  and  100  tons,  most  probably 
the  latter.  Among  all  the  big  tubes  now  pointed  at  the 
heavens,  it  will  consequently  stand  very  much  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  first  lOo-ton  gun  as  compared  with  the  smaller 
bores  which  preceded  it,  and  its  most  interesting  scien- 
tific aspect  will  be  the  departure  which  it  represents  from 
existing  methods  of  construction,  as  well  as  the  influ- 
ence it  will  have  upon  the  plans  for  the  great  telescopes 
of  the  fuure,  and  the  new  knowledge  of  the  universe 
which  will  come  to  us  through  them. 

Great  telescopes  used  for  photography  require  an  ex- 
actness of  the  adjustment  and  clock-work  motion  to 
counteract  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and  keep  them  fixed 
in  exactly  the  same  relative  position  to  the  object  being 
photographed,  which  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  with 
the  great  tubes  and  augmented  weight  now  desired. 

The  great  reflectors  of  the  future,  however,  will  have 
no  weight  at  all,  mechanically  speaking,  because  they 
will  be  floated  in  water.  This  strange  and  novel  princi- 
ple, due  to  the  invention  of  Dr.  Common,  is  impossi- 
ble in  the  case  of  refractors,  because  the  observer  would 
necessarily  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  but  with  re- 
flectors it  shows  every  promise  of  availability  and  endur- 
ing success.  Consequently,  all  the  great  reflectors  of 
the  future  will  probably  be  tank  telescopes,  and  this  de- 
parture is  perhaps  the  greatest  novelty  in  telescope 
mounting  that  has  yet  appeared. 

Sir  Howard  Grubb  as  a  telescope  maker  occupies  the 
highest  rank.  His  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  the 
study  of  telescopes  and  their  mounting,  and  his  works  at 
Dublin  have  built,  among  others,  the  great  Vienna  tele- 
scope, the  great  Melbourne  reflector,  and  many  others 
of  less  note,  including  a  new  28-inch  refractor  for 
Greenwich  Observatory,  which  he  has  just  completed, 
and  a  26-inch  photographic  instrument  for  the  same 
observatory,  which  he  has  in  hand.  He  is  to  build  this 
new  monster. 

Sir  Howard  being  asked  as  to  the  present  status  of  the 
lo-foot  reflector,  said:  ''  I  have  been  asked  for  and  have 
prepared  estimates  and  a  model  of  that  instrument. 
There  are  three  different  projects  under  discussion,  but 
with  these  I  am  not  concerned.  I  shall  merely  make 
and  mount  the  instrument,  if  desired.  It  will  have  a 
double  steel  tube  80  feet  in  length.  The  thickness  of  the 
steel  will  be  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  the  two  steel 
shells  will  be  sejjarated  by  a  space  of  three  inches.     The 
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object  of  this  is  to  equalize  the  temperature  and  avoid 
the  mixture  and  consequent  movement  of  the  air  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tube.  This  movement  would  arise  from  the 
difference  of  temperature  between  the  air  inside  and  that 
outside,  and  would  cause  a  consequent  movement  in  the 
rays  of  light.  To  escape  this  I  use  a  pump  to  suck  out 
the  air  from  the  cavity  between  the  shells  which  is  closed 
at  the  top  and  open  at  the  bottom  inside  the  tube.  I 
thus  obtain  a  steady,  slow  current  of  air  passing  down 
the  tube  and  avoid  the  injurious  irregular  mi.xture. 

' '  The  instrument  com|)lete  will  weigh  perhaps  as  much 
as  loo  tons,  though  no  weight  will  fall  on  the  be^irings. 
It  would  probably  be  a  mechanical  impossibility  to 
drive  an  instrument  of  tliis  weight  by  clockwork,  if  it 
were  mounted  in  the  ordiuar}'  way,  with  the  absolute 
steadiness,  smoothness  and  accuracy  necessary  for  ob- 
serving, and,  above  all,  for  photographic  purposes. 
The  only  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  weight  is  the  ingeni- 
ous method  of  flotation,  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Common, 
•a  principle  which  I  have  somewhat  developed  in  the 
present  instance.  The  steel  tube  carrying  the  reHector 
at  the  bottom,  will  float  in  a  reservoir  loo  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  50  or  60  feet  deep.  The  tube  will  be  watertight, 
of  course." 

"How  much  power  will    be   required   for  its   move- 
ment? " 

"The  power  will  be  very  small.  A  one-horse-power 
gas  engine  will  be  used  to  charge  storage  cells  in  the  day 
time,  the  current  from  which  will  be  ample  to  drive  the 
requi>ite  electro-motors  at  night.  The  force  will  be  in- 
dependent of  the  weight  of  the  telescope,  and  depend 
only  on  the  friction  necessary  to  be  overcome  in  moving 
it  through  the  water.  The  water  currents  will  not  affisct 
the  steadiness,  as  they  will  subside  in  a  few  moments. 
With  a  pair  of  trunnions  attached  to  the  tube  at  the  water 
line,  and  these  carried  on  a  polar  axis,  we  have  an  equa- 
torially-mounted  telescope  without  any  weight  whatever 
on  the  bearings  of  the  declination  a.xis.  More  than  this, 
the  tube  may  be  lightened  by  an  amount  nearly  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  polar  axis,  and  there  will  then  be  prac- 
tically no  weight  upon  the  bearings  of  that  axis.  There 
will  be  this  disadvantage,  that  it  will  not  be  convenient 
to  use  the  instrument  within  15  degrees  of  the  pole.  I 
could  plan  it  to  work  closer  to  the  pole  than  this,  but  I 
prefer  to  have  the  instrument  do  perfectly  nine-tenths  of 
all  the  work  that  will  be  required  of  it  rather  than  strain 
it  into  doing  five  degrees  more  of  work  that  would  only 
be  of  use  on  rare  occasions." 

"What  kind  of  a  reflector  will  it  be?" 
"I  have  designed  it  on  the  Newtonian  plan.  In  all 
reflectors  the  light  passes  down  the  tube  to  a  concave 
mirror,  which  reflects  it  and  would  bring  it  to  a  focus  in 
the  tube  at  a  distance  depending  upon  the  shape  of  the 
mirror.  Before  coming  to  a  focus,  however,  the  light  is 
received  on  a  small  mirror  and  again  reflected  to  an  eye- 
piece located  in  a  convenient  position  for  observation.  In 
the  Gregorian  form  this  small  mirror  is  concave,  and  the 
light  is  reflected  from  it  down  the  tube  through  a  hole  in 
the  center  of  the  large  mirror.  The  eyepiece  is  placed  in 
this  hole,  and  the  observer  looks  up  the  tube  in  a  manner 
precisely  similar  to  that  necessary  with  an  ordinary  re- 
flector. In  the  Cassegrain  form  the  reflector  is  convex, 
but  is  placed  inside  the  focus,  and  the  light  is  also  shown 
through  the  centre  of  the  large  mirror,  and  the  direction 
of  observation  is  exactly  the  same.      It  is  obvious  that 


neither  of  these  forms  would  do  for  the  floating  telescope. 
The  other  form  is  that  known  as  the  Newtonian,  in  which 
the  light  from  the  large  mirror  is  received  on  a  small,  flat 
mirror  placed  in  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  and  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  The  image  of  the  object 
looked  at  is. thus  formed  at  the  side  of  the  tube,  through 
a  hole  in  which  it  is  observed.  This  form  has  the  lower 
end  of  the  tube  comi)letely  closed,  and  is  specially  suita-  " 
ble  for  the  method  of  flotation  which  I  propose." 
"What  will  be  the  size  of  the  large  mirror?" 
"About  ten  feet  in  diameter.  If,  as  I  expect,  I  can 
procure  the  material  for  one  of  that  size,  it  will  be  of  sil- 
ver on  glass.  This  is  a  film  of  silver  from  a  chemical  so- 
lution deposited  upon  the  face,  not  the  back,  of  the  glass. 
It  is  extremely  thin,  being  estimated  at  one  two  hundred 
thousandth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  but  it  makes  the  best 
reflecting  mirror  for  this  purpose.  It  is  deposited  on 
glass  of  the  highest  polish." 

"  What  will  be  the  cost  of  such  a  mirror?  " 
"  About  ^10,000." 

"  What  great  advantages  do  you  look  for  froiu  the 
use  of  the  lo-foot  refractor  ?  " 

"  Generally  speaking,  all  those  advantages  which  come 
from  increased  optical  power.  During  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years  we  have  advanced  some  15  inches  in  the 
size  of  our  refractors,  that  of  the  Yerkes  being  now  40 
inches.  In  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  we  may  advance 
proportionately,  and  probably  eventually  attain  a  refractor 
of  60  inches.  All  those  who  use  large  telescopes  know 
only  too  well  that  the  larger  the  aperture  the  fewer  are 
the  opportunities  on  which  it  can  be  used  with  advan- 
tage, and  the  question  has  often  been  discussed  as  to 
whether  the  useful  limit  of  aperture  has  not  already  been 
reached  except  where  the  instrument  can  be  mounted  in 
such  favored  localities  as  Arequipa,  for  instance.  The 
conditions  of  life  at  these  isolated  stations  are  not  of  the 
happiest,  however,  and  though  observers,  in  the  cause 
of  science,  may  put  up  with  the  difficulties  temporarily, 
they  will  not  do  so  permanently,  and  the  conditions  so 
far  interfere  with  the  steadiness  of  the  work  that  relays 
of  workers  have  already  been  found  necessary  in  some 
cases,  which  plan  is  open  to  objections.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  new  photographic  system  is  inde- 
pendent to  a  great  extent  of  atmospheric  disturbance. 
Consequently  we  can  use  and  use  with  efficiency  large 
instruments  conveniently  within  the  confines  of  civiliza- 
tion, a  great  gain  in  itself. 

"  Moreover,  we  shall  be  able  to  use  with  advantage, 
and  in  these  accessible  positions,  instruments  of  a  far 
greater  power  than  have  hitherto  been  built,  and  instru- 
ments whose  value  was  very  doubtful  so  long  as  the  old 
system  of  eye  observations  was  the  only  one  available. 
Photography,  ii;  other  words,  has  created  a  demand  for 
larger  and  larger  telescope-;.  Whenever  we  double  the 
diameter  of  the  aperture,  we  get  four  times  the  light.  In 
photography  this  is  of  maximum  importance,  because  by 
doubling  the  diameter  we  can  obtain  a  result,  say  in  one 
hour,  which  previously  required  four.  A  12-hour  ex- 
posure, other  things  being  equal,  should  give  us  as  good 
a  photograph  as  48  hours'  exposure  with  an  instrument 
of  half  the  size.  Now,  we  can  certainly  obtain  these 
large  instruments  in  the  form  of  reflectors,  while  it  is 
doubtful  if  we  shall  be  able  to  in  the  form  of  refractors." — 
Buffalo  Express. 
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SITE     OF     AMERICAN     UNIVERSITY. 


THE  AMERICAN   UNIVERSITY  SITE. 

In  the  above  picture  of  the  site  of  The  American 
University,  we  have  tried  to  give  our  friends  a  ghmpse 
of  the  ground  on  which  the  Administration  Hall  is  soon 
to  be  erected,  and  a  hint  of  the  fine  view  over  the 
Potomac  valley.  The  open  plateau,  400  feet  above  the 
Potomac,  on  which  the  building  will  stand,  is  quite  well 
represented,  but  it  was  impossible  to  get  into  a  photo- 
graph, and  thence  into  a  "half-tone,"  and  thence  on 
paper,  anything  like  a  fair  representation  of  what  has  been 
known  in  Washington  as  "  77?if  Inlmid  Vieiv."  Such  is 
its  beauty  that  for  years  people  have  been  driving  out  by 
this  site,  just  to  enjoy  the  finest  scenery  in  all  this 
region.  The  picture  gives  but  a  small  segment  of  the 
semi-circle  of  landscape,  40  miles  wide,  swinging  from 
the  broad  reaches  of  the  Potomac  in  the  south,  over  the 
Manassas  battlefields,  along  the  distant  Blue  Ridge 
of  the  Alleghenies,  by  the  notch  where  Harper's  Ferry 


lies,  to  the  Sugar-Loaf  Mountain,  at  the  north,  in 
Maryland. 

We  have  thought  that  a  brief  history  of  the  site  might 
be  of  interest  to  our  readers.  On  May  i,  1612,  Joseph 
Addison,  the  gentle  and  humorous  "Spectator"  of 
England's  Augustan  reign,  was  born  in  the  rectory  of 
Rev.  Lancelot  Addison  at  Milston  in  Wiltshire,  Eng- 
land. About  the  same  time,  there  was  born  in  Mary- 
land, a  Thomas  Addison,  to  John  Addison,  a  brother  of 
the  Rev.  Lancelot.  This  first  American-born  Addison, 
Thomas,  was  sent  to  England  to  be  educated,  and  accord- 
ing to  tradition  among  his  descendants,  was  in  O.xford 
at  the  same  time  with  his  cousin  and  friend,  Joseph  Ad- 
dison, the  poet  and  essayist. 

On  his  return  to  this  country,  Thomas  Addison,  who 
afterward  was  known  as  Col.  Addison,  married  and 
built  the  fine  old  manor  house  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  opposite  Alexandria,  which  he  called  "  Oxon 
Hill,"  in  honor  of  his  Alma  Mater  in  old  England. 
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It  seemed  fitting  that  this  son  of  Oxford,  and  relative 
and  friend  of  Joseph  Addison,  to  whom  Dr.  Johnson 
says  "  belongs  the  glory  of  being  the  first  popular  man 
of  letters  who,  after  the  Restoration's  moral  decline, 
separated  wit  from  wickedness  and  laid  the  blushing 
honors  of  his  genius  on  the  shrine  of  goodness  and 
virtue,"  should  become  the  owner  of  the  virgin  soil  now 
forever  dedicated  to  literature,  science,  and  religion. 
According  to  records,  a  copy  of  which  has  passed  be- 
neath the  writer's  eye,  the  site  of  The  American  Univer- 
sity was  granted  to  Thomas  Addison  and  James  Stod- 
dart  by  "letters  patent"  on  December  3,  1713.  This 
grant  included  about  3,000  acres  lying  between  Rock 
Creek  and  the  Potomac. 

About  this  time  Rev.  Geo.  Murdock  w^as  serving  as 
the  first  Rector  of  the  Rock  Creek  Parish.  To  him  was 
born  a  son,  William,  and  to  Col.  Thomas  Addison  was 
born  a  daughter,  Nancy.  In  due  time  there  was  love- 
making  among  the'pictur-esque  hills  and  dales,  and  Will- 
iai^  and  Nancy  were  married.  To  this  couple  Col.  Ad- 
dison devised  by  will  (a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Miss  Marie  Murdock,  ot  Georgetown),  the  above- 
mentioned  tract  of  land. 

This  William  Murdock  was  a  man  of  bright  colonial 
fame.  He,  with  Edward  Tighlman  and  Thomas  Ring- 
gold, was  a  delagate  from  Maryland  to  the  famous 
"Stamp  Act  Congress,"  held  in  New  York  in  October, 
1765,  which  adopted  a  declaration  of  rights,  giving  ex- 
pression to  the  dissent  of  the  colonists  with  the  methods 
of  government  pursued  by  England.  Wi  Ham  Murdock, 
with  Robert  Livingston  and  Samuel  Johnston,  signed  the 
famous  address  then  made  to  the  king.  Thus  early  was 
the  possessor  of  this  site  of  "  The  American  University  ' ' 
truly  American  in  spirit  and  action. 

It  was  somewhere  near  this  same  period  that  the  old 
mansion  still  standing  on  the  site  was  built.  It  later  be- 
came one  of  the  centres  of  social  life  of  the  young  capital, 
for  a  daughter  of  the  Murdocks  married  into  the  family 
of  President  Adams,  and  often  the  old  elite  of  those  early 
days  drove  out  onto  this  hill  with  its  magnificent  view 
to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  its  distinguished  owners.  The 
property  remained  in  the  Murdock  family  until  since  the 
war,  and  the  last  lineal  descendant,  Wm.  D.  C.  Murdock, 
died  on  July  22,  1886.  Two  daughters,  Mrs.  E.  Keith 
and  Miss  Marie  Murdock,  much  interested  in  the  Univer- 
sity, still  live  in  Georgetown.  B. 

The  Christian  Advocate  of  October  4,  says:  "  The 
editor  has  received  from  'American  Winter  Fruit,' 
College  Hill,  O.,  fifty  cents  for  The  American  Univer- 
sity." That  is  a  good  kind  of  "Winter  Fruit"  that 
grows  on  College  Hill.  We  receive  this  "first  fruit" 
with  thankfulness,  and  would  be  glad  if  our  friends 
throughou:  the  country  would  keep  our  editors  busy 
acknowledgiii'T  gifts  received. 


THE   ROMANCE  OF  DREW. 

liY   rUSIlOP  JOHN  F.    HURST. 

The  story  of  this  Theological  Seminary,  nestled  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  amid  these  ancestral  oaks,  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  romances  in  the  annals  of  theological 
education.  The  search  of  Jason  over  wild  and  uncertain 
seas  in  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece  is  a  delighttul  Greek 
myth,  but  by  far  not  so  fascinating  as,  in  the  higher 
world  of  spiritual  romance,  has  been  the  pilgrimage  of 
young  men  to  this  place  of  sacred  learning.  They  have 
come  expecting  much,  and,  if  wise  and  zealous,  have 
always  gone  away  with  a  richer  prize,  of  purer  gold,  than 
ever  entered  the  mind  df  the  restless  Jason. 

Some  eventful  days  and  nights  have  rolled  over  these 
consecrated  acres.  It  was  a  happy  hour  when  Daniel 
Drew  placed  this  domain,  with  its  land  and  houses  and 
library  and  an  actual  outlay  of  annual  revenue — a 
total  of  $600,000 — upon  the  altar  of  a  higher  and  special 
theological  training.  Another  event  of  far-reaching 
quality  was  when  the  Introductory  Department,  which 
consisted  of  classical  studies  only,  was,  by  a  single  vote 
of  the  faculty  one  Monday  evening  in  tlie  autumn  of 
1873,  eliminated  from  the  course  of  study,  and  the  curric- 
ulum of  the  seminary  was  restricted,  and  most  justly, 
for.all  time  to  come,  to  theological  studies  alone.  Another 
momentous  occasion  was  when  it  was  announced  in  this 
chapel,  one  Wednesday  morning,  that  the  endowment 
had  totally  failed,  and  when,  for  the  first  time,  the  burden 
of  the  seminary  was  thrown  upon  the  great  heart  of  the 
Church,  and  prayers  went  up  throughout  the  land  for 
new  funds  and  larger  gifts.  It  was  a  notable  event  when 
the  noble  Anderson  P'owier  gift  of  literary  treasures  was 
announced,  by  which  the  seminary  came  into  possession 
of  the  best  collection  of  Methodistica  in  all  literature, 
which  reveals  the  genesis  of  universal  Methodism  to  the 
world  as  never  before.  Still  another  happy  event  was 
when  that  generous  man,  the  friend  of  all  good  move- 
ments in  Christendom — John  B.  Cornell — presented  that 
beautiful  fire-proof  library  building  for  the  storing  of  our 
rich  theological  treasures,  and  for  special  facilities  for 
studies  by  the  individual  student.  Such  an  equipment 
in  such  a  short  period  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  in- 
stitution. How  shall  we  account  for  these  great  results, 
except  on  the  firm  conviction  that  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  seminary  prayers  were  registered  before  the  throne 
for  such  magnificent  results  by  many  whose  names  are 
known  only  to  our  heavenly  Father. 

But  however  happy  the  hour  and  wide  the  scope,  no 
generous  gift  has  been  more  timely,  more  judiciously 
conceived,  more  fittingly  finished,  and  none  which  has 
awakened  a  purer,  keener,  and  more  grateful  apprecia- 
tion than  that  of  this  new  structurf — the  Hoyt-Bowne 
Hall — for  the  larger  equipment  of  this  seminary.  It  was 
no  sudden  spasm  of  generosity,  like  that  of  Benjaiuin 
Franklin  when  he  gave  the  contents  of  his  pockets — 
copper,  silver,  and  gold — for  the  Georgia  Orphan 
Asylum,  as  he  listened  one  day  to  Whitefield's  matchle.^s 
eloquence.  The  timeliness,  the  spirit,  and  the  magnitude 
of  this  generous  offering  prove  fully  to  every  eye  that 
the  two  minds  which  conceived  it,  the  two  hearts  which 
inspired  it,  and  the  two  wide-open  palms  which  gave  it, 
were  in  the  sweet  habit  of  large  benefaction.  It  came  as 
naturally  as,  at  the  touch  of  autumn,  there  fall  the  thistly 
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burs  from  these  majestic  chestnuts,  and  the  acorns  from 
these  lordly  and  familiar  oaks,  and  the  oracles  of  syste- 
matic theolojiy  from  the  great  brain  and  kindly  heart 
and  eloquent  lips  of  our  kingly  Milev. 

But  beneath  all  the  beautilul  and  fascinating  environ- 
ment ol  this  new  hall,  and  the  generous  emotions  which 
have  called  it  into  being,  there  lies  a  precious  lesson  of 
divine  philosophy,  namely,  that  our  faith  in  the  word  of 
God  and  its  universal  and  final  triumph  is  undisturbed 
by  the  literary  questionings  of  tiie  hour.  The  insinua- 
tions against  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures  ;  that 
Moses  never  wrote  his  own  immortal  Pentateuch  ;  that 
the  Psalms  are  not  the  fore-notes  of  the  Messiah  ;  that 
Isaiah  never  wrote  more  than  one-half  of  his  own  peer- 
less prophecy,  and  was  nii.xed  in  his  construction  of  the 
other  half;  that  John  could  not  have  written  his  own 
gospel  ;  that  miracle  is  a  myth  and  prophecy  only  a 
wild  vagary  of  an  overwrought  fancy  in  an  infantile 
age — such  insinuations  never  reach  the  great  depths  of 
the  life  of  the  Christian  world.  These  and  kindred  objec- 
tions are  only  the  gentle  and  harmless  ripples  over  the 
broad  surface  of  the  ocean  of  Christian  thought  and  con- 
viction, while  the  measureless  depths  of  prayer  and  faith 
and  the  mighty  ground  swell  of  the  innumerable  sancti- 
ties and  activities  of  Christian  life  are  not  one  whit  dis- 
turbed. 

And  wonderfully  have  ail  the  later  discoveries  marched 
on  with  stead)'  step  to  fortify,  protect,  and  confirm  the 
faith  and  brighten  the  prospect  of  the  humble  and  sin- 
cere believer.  How  largely  has  the  horizon  of  Christian 
knowledge  and  of  the  studv  of  theology  been  e.\tended 
by  the  excavations  in  Egypt  and  all  the  Bible  lands,  and 
by  the  marvellous  illuniinaiing  flishes  thrown  on  the 
sacred  page  by  the  manuscripts  unearthed  within  the  la'-t 
decade!  Going  still  farther  back,  Tischendorf 's  dis- 
covery of  the  Sinaitic  Codex  in  St.  Catherine's  Convent 
was  the  beginning  of  the  discovery  of  an  amazing  series 
of  codices  and  separate  books  which  have  come  to  light 
from  the  distant  Christian  past,  to  strengthen  our  firm 
belief  in  the  substantial  unity  of  the  Gospel  liistory  and 
the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  canon.  The  lately-found 
manuscripts  either  furnish  us  with  new  and  substitu- 
tional readings,  or  they  remove  discrepancies  in  ancient 
copies,  with  the  one  result  of  a  more  nearly  certain  bibli- 
cal text.  V>y  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-first  century 
every  important  discrepancy  will  either  have  been  re- 
moved altogether,  or  those  remaining  will  have  been 
reduced  to  an  unimportant  minimum.  Every  spadeful 
of  earth  thrown  up  by  the  reverent  excavator  in  the 
Bible  lands  furnishes  new  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  the 
divine  word. 

The  revelations  of  Egyptian  life  and  thought  at  the 
time  of  the  bondage  of  Israel,  as  furnished  by  the  torrrbs 
of  the  kings,  unfold  and  corroborate  the  records  of  the 
Pentateuch  in  a  most  unexpected  manner.  The  mum- 
mies of  eleven  Pharaohs,  wrapped  in  the  still  fragrant 
spices  and  fine  linens  of  their  embalmment,  have  been 
brought  out  from  their  mausolea  of  syenite  and  made  to 
tell  SLtievf  the  story  of  Egypt  in  its  most  brilliant  period. 
The  very  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression  has  been  found,  and 
his  proud  face  has  been  photographed.  There  is  but 
one  hiatus  in  this  wonderful  series  of  kings,  and  that  is 
the  absence  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  But  there  is 
no  difficulty  here.  Moses  has  told  us  what  became  of 
him.      Strangely  enough,   the   land   which   furnished    a 


refuge  for  the  infant  Messiah  from  the  wrath  of  a  jealous 
and  cruel  king,  has  become,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
twenty  centuries,  an  eloquent  voice  in  defense  of  the 
truth  of  His  Gospel  and  the  divine  origin  of  His  Church. 

In  view  of  the  later  confirmation  of  the  Bible  by  the 
opening  of  the  buried  treasures  of  Eastern  lands,  and  the 
new  light  thrown  on  the  theology  and  history  of  the 
early  Church  by  the  discovery  of  new  books,  such  as 
the  Teachings  of  the  Tzk'elve  3.nA  'CixQ  Gospel  and  Revela- 
tion of  Peter,  what  limit  is  there  to  such  discoveries  in 
the  future  ?  For  the  broad  and  thin  theologian  one  can 
not  escape  a  certain  degree  of  commiseration.  He  has 
nothing  to  hope  from  the  coming  arclueological  triumphs. 
They  will  all  be  against  his  theory  of  brilliant  infirmity, 
and  in  favor  of  the  strong  and  firm  positions  of  the  evan- 
gelical theologian. 

Grand  is  the  field,  therefore,  which  opens  before  the 
theological  student  of  this  hour!  For  attractive  themes, 
for  new  paths  of  theological  inquiry,  such  as  compara- 
tive theology  and  Christian  evolution  and  biblical  and 
Christian  archaeology;  for  languages  yet  to  be  reduced 
to  organic  law;  for  newer  conceptions  of  the  personal 
history  of  Christ  ;  and  for  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
classic  preparations  for  Christianity,  no  period  in  the 
past  has  ever  approached  the  attractiveness  of  the 
present.  All  the  sciences  are  progressive,  but  none 
more  so  than  that  of  theology.  There  is  no  limit  to  its 
development.  The  possessions  of  the  theological  student 
defy  all  measurement.  He  reverses  the  sorrow  of  Alex- 
ander, and  rejoices  at  the  certain  possession  of  both 
worlds — that  which  now  is,  and  that  which  is  to  come. 

The  new  hall  which  to  day  we  consecrate  to  God  as  an 
offering  of  grateful  hearts  and  generous  hands  is  a  part 
of  the  great  furnishing  of  this  nobie  seminary.  Choice 
spirits  have  labored  here,  and  rich  is  the  inheritance  we 
enjoy.  As  we  this  hour  begin  the  new,  we  could  not,  if 
we  would,  forget  the  old.  Who  that  has  ever  looked  on 
the  face  of  McClintock,  or  been  charmed  by  his  superb 
voice,  or  felt  the  pressure  of  his  gentle  hand,  can  ever 
forget  him?  The  inspiration  of  that  first  president  of 
the  seminary  still  lingers  in  the  noble  work  and  lofty 
aims  of  the  first  graduates.  Nadal  was  one  of  the  noblest 
of  that  first  group  of  professors  in  these  lecture  halls.  It 
was  no  efTort  of  his  to  make  himself  the  equal  of  the  stu- 
dents who  sat  at  his  feet  for  wisdom,  or  walked  with  him 
along  the  corridors  of  historical  theology.  He  was  one 
of  the  youngest  to  the  last,  and  an  intense  student  until 
he  saw  "  The  New  Life  Dawning,"  and  entered  upon  his 
great  reward.  Kidder,  the  man  of  majestic  mein,  of 
great  heart,  of  sympathy  with  every  student,  of  nature 
as  pure  and  unselfish  as  the  very  stars,  has  left  his  im- 
press on  the  literature  of  the  whole  American  Church. 
He  came  to  his  Chair  of  Historical  Theology  here  after  //tfa 
many  years  of  careful  pr'epa'ratlon,  and  Drew  received 
the  fullness  of  his  scholarship  and  the  ripeness  of  his  in- 
tellect. What  shall  one  say  of  Strong,  him  who  has 
only  recently  ascended  the  shining  path  ?  A  kindly  ser- 
vice, in  simply  the  loan  of  a  needed  book,  away  back  in 
the  years,  knitted  one  heart  to  him  for  life.  That  was 
only  the  beginning  of  many  a  brotherly  deed.  His  na- 
ture was  to  help  smooth  the  paths.  The  eldest  of  us  all 
in  wisdom,  and  the  youngest  of  us  all  in  hope  and  faith, 
the  last  of  the  Church  Fathers,  he  has  led  a  noble  and 
spotless  life  of  theological  consecration.  He  was  techni- 
cally a  layman,  but  no  themes  so  fascinated  him  as  those 
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in  theolofjy.  To  him  no  Christians  were  so  attractive 
as  the  leaders  of  Christian  thought.  How  he  reveled  in 
his  favorite  theories  of  the  exact  route  of  the  Israelites 
through  the  wilderness,  of  the  form  and  fashion  of  the 
Tabernacle,  and  then  of  the  Temple !  It  has  all  come 
before  him  now  in  its  perfect  light.  What  a  joy  has 
been  his  in  the  few  short  months  since  he  has  worn  the 
crown  I  My  brother  and  counsellor  in  many  a  crisis, 
life  has  lost  much  of  its  sweet  and  soft  coloring  without 
thee  !  Drew  is  no  longer  Drew  without  thy  cheering 
voice  and  gladsome  face !  Thy  life  of  labor  was  ever  one 
long  psalm,  and  thy  pen  never  wrote  aught  than  the 
true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good. 

But  we  dare  not  lose  hope  because  of  the  shadows 
which  have  fallen  across  these  paths  which  wind  through 
the  forest.  The  faculty  of  to  day  is  worthy  to  take  the 
place  of  the  men  who  have  preceded  them.  The  semi- 
nary was  never  so  able  as  now  to  serve  the  Church  in 
rich  learning  and  wise  instruction.  Its  traditional  attach- 
ment to  our  theological  standards  is  maintained  as  thor- 
oughly now  as  when  the  first  lectures  were  delivered  in 
these  halls.  Depend  upon  it,  when  the  bells  of  the 
twentieth  century  and  of  the  twenty-first,  and  of  all  the 
rest,  shall  ring  out  the  old  and  ring  in  the  new,  the  tone 
will  be  as  sweet  and  rich  as  to-day.  It  will  always  be 
the  music  of  loyalty  to  the  revealed  truth  of  God  and  to 
the  cardinal  doctrines  of  our  common  Christianity. 

The  young  men  who  come  here  will  find  a  new  inspi- 
ration on  reaching  this  place.  The  traditions  are  all  in 
the  line  of  a  deeper  consecration.  The  men  and  women 
who  occupy  these  homes  will  be  just  as  kindly,  and 
the  front  doors  will  swing  open  as  widely,  as  in  years 
gone  by.  Having  finished  the  course  of  study,  the  stu- 
dents will  go  out  into  fields  both  far  and  near.  Already 
the  distant  shores  have  been  reached  by  men  who  have 
studied  here.  It  seems  but  yesterday  when  Robinson, 
Dease,  McGrew,  and  Neeld  went  to  India,  and  Taft  and 
Smyth  to  China,  and  Soper  and  Davison  to  Japan,  Sal- 
mans to  Mexico,  Burt  and  Clark  to  Italy,  and  others  to 
other  fields.  The  succession  of  true  apostles  will  never 
be  broken.  Students  from  Drew  will  go  out  upon  all 
the  great  crusades  of  the  next  century,  attacking  wrong, 
smoothing  the  pillow  of  the  dying,  "  speaking  a  word  in 
season  to  him  that  is  weary."  How  great  the  value  of 
this  new  Hoyt-Bowne  structure  which  to-day  takes  its 
place  among  the  consecrated  homes  of  sacred  learning 
no  eye  can  foresee  and  no  pen  describe.  There  are  some 
things  you  can  measure  by  easy  methods  ;  but  he  who 
dispenses  for  the  more  rapid  and  effective  fitting  of  a 
student  for  the  ministry  performs  a  service  quite  beyond 
the  realm  of  common  calculation.  It  does,  in  fact,  defy 
all  arithmetic. 

Great  is  the  beauty  of  the  new  edifice.  Wise  the  mind 
which  made  its  plan  ;  skilled  are  the  hands  which  reared 
the  walls  and  polished  the  woods  and  brought  all  from 
the  plan  on  paper  to  symmetrical  completion.  All  is  in 
harmony  with  that  great  purpose  which  gives  to  all  art 
its  breath  of  life.  But  there  is  a  finer  hall  than  this.  An 
unskilled  human  being,  without  culture  of  mind  or  voice, 
called  to  the  great  work  of  the  ministry — and  with  little 
else  than  a  call — with  few  friends  and  no  money  for  an 
education,  not  fit  for  the  humblest  pulpit  in  the  land,  and 
not  daring  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  greatest,  sitting  day 
after  day  at  the  feet  of  wi,se  men,  then  after  the  "  three 
years  in  training"  going  out  upon  the  great  field  of  the 


wide  world,  to  whom  no  zone  has  its  rigors  of  cold  or 
heat,  no  ocean  its  tempests,  no  language  its  limitations, 
and  no  idolater  too  low  for  its  administrations — that  be- 
longs to  a  higher  architecture  than  ever  floated  in  the 
mind  of  Wren  when  he  reared  .St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  or 
of  Michael  Angclo  when  he  poised  St.  Peter's  dome  in 
mid  air.  For  such  stately  buildings  of  the.  theological 
student  this. '^seminary  begins  a  new  departure.  For 
larger  success  the  students  of  Drew,  now  scattered  all 
over  the  world,  will  unite  with  all  friends  near  by  in 
thanking  God  for  His  guiding  hand  in  the  past,  and 
trusting  Him  for  equal  care  in  all  the  years  to  come. — 
Christian  Advocate. 


iook  Stofices. 


[The  Editor  will  give  brief  notice  of  such  books  as  are  appropriate  to  the 
ConRiKR.    Copies  of  volumes  sent  for  notice  will  be  placed  in  the  Uulver- ^ 
sily  Library.] 

Exchanges. 

In  this,  our  last  number  of  1894,  we  desire  to  thank  our 
many  exchanges  for  their  courtesy.  We  would  like  to  print  a 
list  of  the  religious  weeklies.  Conference  Year  Books,  publica- 
tions of  educational  institutions  in  this  and  other  countries,  and 
documents  from  the  various  Government  Departments,  which 
have  come  to  us.  We  must  be  content  with  simpl}'  thanking 
each  and  all. 

Bior.RAPHY  OF  REV.  Daniel  P.  Kidder,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  by 
his  son-in-law,  Rev.  G.  E.  Strobridge,  D.  D.  Hunt  &  Eaton, 
N.  Y. 

An  interesting  and  valuable  work,  giving  the  career  of  a  good 
and  true  man  who  laid  the  foundations  of  some  of  the  mo.st 
valuable  institutions  in  Methodism.  His  missionary  career  in 
South  America  reads  like  a  romance.  His  work  as  the  founder 
of  our  Sunday  School  Union,  as  the  prime  mover  in  sending  the 
first  iiiissionaries  to  China,  in  connectiou  with  Mrs.  Garrett's  gift 
and  the  development  of  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  his  pioneer 
work  in  Homiletics  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
finally,  his  organization  of  the  Board  of  Educatioti,  only  hint  at 
the  vast  work  accomplished  by  this  quiet,  persistent  worker. 
Dr.  Strobridge  has  done  his  work  well,  and  this  bcok  should 
be  read  by  all  joung  ministers.  It  would  be  an  incentive  to 
larger  ideals. 

Two  Premium  Books  on  Education. 
"How  shall  we  order  the  child?"  is  the  great  problem  of 
parents  and  teachers.  We  are  close  upon  the  twentieth  century, 
and  the  man  and  woman  who  shall  direct  affairs  in  the  first  half 
of  that  century  are  now  boys  and  girls.  The  educational  and 
formative  influences  now  shaping  the  young  people  will  deter- 
mine the  future.  The  American  Sunday-School  I'nion  offered 
f  1,000  in  two  premiums,  |6oo  for  the  best  book  and  f4oo  for  the 
nest  best,  written  for  the  Society,  on  the  "Christian  Nurture 
and  Education  of  Youth  for  the  Twentieth  Centur\'."  After 
careful  examination  of  a  large  number  of  manuscripts  submitted, 
the  premium  of  |6oo  was  awarded  to  the  manuscript  entitled 
"A  New  Life  in  Education."  The  second  premium  of  I400  was 
awarded  to  the  manuscript  entitled  "  How  John  and  I  Brought 
Up  the  Child.  By  John's  Wife."  After  the  awards  were  made 
the  names  of  the  writers  of  the  two  prize  books  were  found  to 
be  Fletcher  Durell,  Ph.D.,  of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa., 
and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Grinnell,  of  Pasadena,  California.  The 
books  are  one  in  aim,  but  diverse  in  method.  The  first  is  a 
broad  and  scholarly  discussion  of  the  principles  of  education. 
The  other  is  a  portrayal  of  how  the  actual  problem  of  bringing 
up  the  child  was  wrought  out  in  a  Christian  home. 

Preacher's   Pilgrimage,   by   Rev.  J.  B.    Robinson,    D.    D., 
Ph.D.     Hunt  &  Eatou. 
A  suggestive  and  valuable  book  for  the  j-oung  minister  who 
has  not  had  the  advantages  of  training  in  the  theological  school 
under  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Kidder. 
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BENEVOLENT. 

John  Wesley  in  his  later  j-ear.s  cried  out,  "  O,  that 
God  would  enable  me  once  more,  before  I  go  hence  and 
am  no  more  seen,  to  lift  up  my  voice  like  a  trumpet  to 
those  who  gain  and  save  all  they  can,  but  do  not  give 
all  they  can!  "  The  following  notes  show  that  many  are 
giving,  and  should  inspire  others  to  "go  and  do  like- 
wise." 

The  Yale  Neii's  says  that  $221,000  has  been  paid  in 
for  the  Yale  gymnasium,  leaving  only  $2,625  yet  to  be 
raised  to  pay  for  it  fully. 

An  estimate  of  the  charitable  bequests  in  England 
during  1893,  puts  the  total  sum  at  about  $7,000,000. 
This  is  held  to  be  about  one-tenth  of  the  estates  upon 
which  probate  duty  has  been  levied. 

The  Golden  Rule  is  authority  for  saying  that  during 
the  year  1893  the  large  sum  of  $29,000,000  was  given  by 
bequests  in  this  country  to  religious  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions.   This  does  not  include  any  bequest  under  $5,000. 

General  J.  Watts  DePeyster,  who  formerly  gave 
a  beautiful  church  building  to  the  Methodists  of  Mad- 
alin,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  given  a  school  property  valued 
at  $60,000  to  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  ot 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chui'ch. 

Robert  Stanton  Avery,  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey,  has  bequeathed  property  valued  at  $120,000  to 
the  Smithsonian  to  create  a  fund  which  shall  bear  his 
name  and  be  applied  to  the  promotion  of  publications 
relating  to  phonetic  type  and  printing  chiefly. 


The  death  of  Prof.  Von  Helmholtz  takes  from  scientific  circles 
one  of  their  brightest  lii^hts.  No  less  than  122  papers  by  him 
appear  ou  the  catalogue  of  the  Royal  English  Society.  His 
best-known  work  is  "The  Sensation  of  Tone  as  a  Physiological 
Basis  for  the  Theory  of  Music." 


Anton  Gregor  Rubenstein  died  ou  November  20,  at  Peter- 
hof,  Russia.  The  death  of  the  Czar  was  Russia's  loss,  the  death 
of  Rubensteiu  is  the  world's  loss.  He  was  great  in  several  lines. 
The  world  will  uot  forget  him  as  a  pianist,  but  he  preferred  to 
be  known  as  a  composer.  In  this  he  was  probablj'  too  prolific, 
and  uot  sufficiently  critical.  Still,  his  operas,  symphonies,  songs, 
and  piano  pieces  will  probably  be  more  highly  appreciated  now 
that  he  is  gone.  To  us  he  is  fully  as  great  as  the  founder  of  the 
National  Conservatory  of  Music  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  grew 
to  have  700  students.     He  is  said  to  have  given  away  $250,000. 


The  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  German  universities  is  re- 
markable. Literally  every  clime  and  civilized  country  is  repre- 
sented in  their  enrollment.  Of  the  28, 105  students  in  attendance 
during  the  summer  term,  1,896  were  from  non-German  countries. 
Of  these,  again  1,461  were  from  other  European  lauds,  and  435 
from  non  European  nations.  Of  these  1,896  strangers,  467  were 
students  of  philosophy,  philology,  or  history,  415  of  medicine, 
373  of  mathematics  ami  natural  sciences,  269  of  law,  157  of  Prot- 
estant theology,  130  of  agriculture,  47  of  political  economy,  18 
of  pharmacy,  12  of  Catholic  theology,  1 1  ot  dentistry.  Of  foreign 
couutries  Russia  had  the  largest  representation,  namely,  410, 
followed  by  Auierica  with  351,  Austria  with  291,  Switzerland 
with  262,  England  with  125,  Bulgaria  with  75,  Netherlands  with 
66,  Rumania  with  32,  France  with  28,  Luxemborg  and  Turkey 
each  with  26,  Italy  with  24,  Greece  with  22,  Sweden  and  Norway 
with  20,  Belgium  and  Servia  each  with  18,  Denmark  with  13, 
Spain  with  3.  Montenegro  and  I'ortugal  each  with  i.  Asia  had 
64  sous  enrolled,  nearly  all  of  them  Japanese,  while  there  were 
14  from  Africa  and  4  from  Australia.  This  list  includes  only 
matriculated  students.  In  addition  a  large  number  of  foreigners 
attend  lectures  without  being  matriculated. 


gvoposetX  ^utI(Xin0s  aiicX  gucXoxunxeuts  of  tTxc  ^nxevican  Huiuefsitij. 


Administration  Hall. 

This  should  combine  Library  and  Chapel ;  or  Library  and  Chapel  might  be  detached,  the  whole 
forming  one  group.  The  Administration  Hall  should  contain  the  general  offices  for  the  management  of  all 
Departments,  and  also  a  Senate  Chamber,  as  an  auditorium  for  the  general  assembly  purposes  of  the 
University. 

Hall  of  Science.  Hall  of  History. 

For  the  following  Departments  of  Stiidi/. 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Bioloot. 

Hall  of  Philosophy. 

Departments. 

METArHVSICS    AND    HiSTORY    OF     PHILOSOPHY,    ArOII.HOLOST, 

Theism,  Comparative  Religion,  Psycholooy,  Looio  and 
Ethics,  Sociology  and  Economics,  Civics. 


Departments. 
Ambrican,    European    (west  and  north),    Meditbrranean, 
Oriental. 

Hall  of  Languages  and  Literature. 

Departments. 
Oriental   and    Semitic,   Greek,   Latin,    Romanob,    Ger- 
manic, English. 


Hall  of  Law. 


Hall  of  Medicine. 


In  addition  to  these  buildings  there  will  be  needed  special  endowments  for  instruction  in  the  various 
Halls  classified  under  the  general  names  of  Professorships,  Lectttreships,  Fellowships,  and  Studentships. 
It  is  preferred,  unless  there  be  special  rea.sons  to  the  contrary-,  that  gifts  of  both  Halls  and  Endowments 
should  bear  the  names  of  the  donors,  or  of  such  friends,  living  or  deceased,  as  they  may  designate. 

The  University  grounds  comprise  a  tract  of  nearly  ninety  acres,  situated  on  the  northwest  heights 
of  Washington.  This  space  furnishes  commanding  sites  for  all  the  above  buildings,  with  such  others  as  the 
future  may  prove  to  be  necessary  for  the  full  development  of  the  University.  The  arrangement  of  the 
grounds  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  who  will  advise  with  reference  to  the  location  of 
the  Halls. 
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'I'lif  liri!j;lit('sl  star  in  the  couritellaLiou  ot  the  growing  riuburb-s  of  tlie  grca,t  <  Aijutal  ot  tlic  .Nation. 

Investors  shoulJ  nlways  keep  two  things  in  view:  1,  the  absolute  security  of  their  invest- 
ments; and  2,  the  Hkelihood  of  paying  a  good  return  That  there  is  no  phice  in  the  United  States 
where  real  estate  prices  have  been  so  seci  re  and  steady,  no  one  conversant  witli  facts  will  deny. 
That  any  place  in  Wasliington  could  be  more  advantageously  situated  than  "The  Am3Pican  Uni- 
versity Heights"  it  is  hard  to  believe.  Tlie  beaiitil'ul  MassacliiiscI ts  Avenue,  soon  to  be  tlie  Knest 
resident  street  in  the  world,  runs  through  tliis  ground.  Near  by  it  is  situated  the  National  Observa- 
torv,  costing  six  millions;  tlie  Episcopal  Cathedral,  to  cost  over  two  millions,  and  immediately 
adjoining  it,  the  great  Americap-University.'Vith  a  prospective  ten  millions  of  dollars  to  invest  in 
its  various  departments.  Ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  is  being  spent  on  this  avenue.  Work  begins 
in  the  spring  on  the  Cathedral.  The  white  rnarlile  Iniildings  of  the  Observatory  already  glisten 
through  the  grove  on  Observation  Hill,  wdiile  this  copy  of  the  Courikr  will  tell  of  what  is  proposed 
for  the  University  next  spring.  The  value  of  these  lots  has  greatly  increased  since  the  present 
prices  were  established,  and  before  another  number  of  the  Courier  is  issued  the  price  list  will 
increase  the  prices  at  least  twenty  per  cent.  This  is  guaranteed  to  all  who  buy  before  February  1 
next.  One-quarter  of  the  lots  have  been  sold  during  the  past  season.  By  this  time  next  year  it 
is  confidently  expected  that  every  lot  will  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  speculators,  or  those  who 
intend  to  build,  and  the  middleman's  profit  will  have  to  be  paid.  Therefore,  buy  now.  Send  a 
deposit  and  we  will  select  a  location,  tlie  best  that  is  left  for  the  value  of  the  lots  you  desire  to 
secure.  To  own  a  good  building  lot  in  Washington  will  soon  l)e  out  of  the  reach  of  all  except  the 
rich.  From  |550  to  |900  will  secure  one  if  selected  at  once.  Read  what  some  of  our  best 
business  men,  entirely  conversant  with  all  the  facts,  say  ; 

Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  1. 
J.  I).  Croissant  &  Co.,  Ohio  National  Bank  Building. 

Gentlemen — Complying  with  your  request,  we  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  we  know  the 
value  of  Real  Estate  in  the  Northwestern  portion  of  tlie  City,  and  are  fully  advised  of  the  building 
of  the  American  University,  and  believe  that  we  comprehend  its  influence  to  increase  the  value  of 
property  in  its  vicinity.    ...........••• 

We  most  willingly  express  our  opinion  that  the  American  University  Heights,  a  recently 
plotted  subdivision  adjoining  the  University  Campus,  offers  unusual  opportunities  for  investors,  as 
well  for  personal  use  as  for  increasing  profit.   ^   .........  . 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  0.  JOHNSON,  V.  Pres.  Ohio  Nat.  Bank.       BARNES  &  WEAVER,  Real  Estate. 
A.  B.  RUFF,  Cashier  Central  National  Bank.  WRIGHT  &  STOCKETT,  Real  Estate. 

Gen.  ELLIS  SPEAR,  Equitable  Bldg.  Asso'n.        D.  J).  STONE,  Real  Estate. 
E.  &  E.  BALTZLEY,  Mgrs.  Glen  Echo  Chau't.         S.  A.  SIXBURY,  Real  Estate. 

Judge  ANDREW  B.  DUVALL,  Att'y  at  Law. 

For  full  information  as  to  prices,  maps,  etc.,  address 

J.  D.  CROISSANT  &  CO., 

Room 21,  Ohio  Natl.  Dank  Bldg.,   Washington,  D.  C, 
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The  site  cost  $100,000,  is  paid  for,  and  is  now  worth  severiil  times  that  amount.  The  assets  of  th. 
University,  exclusive  of  the  site,  are  $500,000.  The  $150,000  for  the  Hall  of  History  has  been  subscrioed 
and  assumed.     Work  will  begin  on  the  building  this  autumn. 
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the  gift  of  this  amount  of  money   to  the   American 
University  .lunng  the  last  four  months  is  an  earnest  of 
the  interest  of  the  people  in  this  great  enterprise.     The 
spirit  with  which  it  has  been  done  transcends  the  amount. 
In  a  number  of  instances  great  regret  has  been  expressed 
that  burdens   assumed    in  other  directions,  or  present 
financial   conditions  of  the  country,  prevented  the  gifts 
being  larger.      From  New  England,  from  the  shores  of 
the  I'acific,  and  all  the  regions  between,  have  come  gifts 
to  swell  the  amount,     Methodists,   Kpiscopalians,   Con- 
gregationalists,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and  persons  of 
no  special  church  affiliations  are  among  the  donors.     It 
shows  how  this  is  to  be  a  truly  American  and   Protest- 
ant enterprise.     It  has  revealed,  also,  larger  purposes  to 
Slid  in  the  building  and  equipment  of  the  University. 
It  will  soon  give  the  institution  a  material  existence  that 
will  forever  establish  the  faith   of  those  who  can   not 
build  on  ideals. 


Mr.  William  Connell,  of  Scranton  ;  Hon.  John  Paton, 
of  Curwensville  ;  Mr.  John  G.  Holmes,  of  Pittsburg; 
Chaplain  W.  11.  Milburn,  of  Illinois ;  Mr.  John  E.  Her- 
rell,  of  Washington  ;  and  Hon.  John  Fritz,  of  Bethle- 
hem, were  elected  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  following  were  appointed  on  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee :  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  Mr.  John  E.  Andrus, 
Hon.  M.  G.  Emery,  Mr.  B.  F.  Leighton,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Duvall,  Mr.  A.  B.  Browne,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Somers,  Rev.  C. 
W.  Buoy,  Mr.  B.  H.  Warner,  Mr.  S.  W.  Woodward, 
Mr.  John  K.  Herrell,  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan. 


THE  TRUSTEE  MEETING. 

Perhaps  no  meeting  of  the  Board  has  ever  been 
looked  forward  to  with  such  interest  as  that  of  May  22, 
i«qS.  Its  opening  was  tinged  with  sadness  by  the  sud- 
den death  of  General  S.  S.  Henkle.  The  reports  of  the 
officers  were  full  of  encouragement,  and  a  spirit  of  as- 
sured enthusiasm  pervaded  the  meeting.  Bishop  Hurst 
passed  to  the  possession  of  the  Board  the  deed  for  the 
grounds,  free  of  all  incuml^iance.  The  amendment  to 
the  Charter  enacted  by  Congress  in  its  closing  hours  was 
accepted.  The  statement  was  made  that  the  Olmsteds 
were  paid  for  their  work  in  laying  out  the  grounds. 
This  led  the  way  to  the  next  natural  movement  in  devel- 
oping the  material  side  of  the  University,  the  question 
of  building,  reported  under  the  heading,  "The  Hall  of 
History."  It  was  a  meeting  never  to  be  forgotten  for 
its  intensity  of  purpose  and  triumphant  'aith. 

There  were  present  ai  the  meeting  Drs  C.  C.  McCabe, 
A  J.  Palmer,  C.  H  Payne,  and  J.  L.  Hurlbut, 
of  New  York;  Rev.  C.  W.  Buoy,  of  Philadelphia;  Rev. 
D.  H.  Carrol'  .f  Baltimore;  President  W.  V  .Smith,  of 
Lynchburg;  ,  .hop  Tohn  F.  Hurst  Mrs.  E.  ,  Somers, 
Judge  L.  E.  McComas,  Messrs.  A.  B.  Browne  A.  B. 
Duvall  and  B.  F.  Leighton,  Vice-Cbancellor  Samuel  L. 
Leiler,  .Secretary  C.  W.  Baldwin,  W- estern  Secretary  V\'. 
W.  Martin  and  Regisnar  Albert  Osborn. 


CLEVELAND  MEETING. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  University  authorities  that  in  the 
course  of  time  there  shall  be  held  in  each  of  the  large 
cities  of  the  country  a  series  of  meetings  in  the  interest 
of  the  American  University.  The  first  of  these  was  held 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  April  14  and  15.  The  Chancel- 
lor and  Vice-ChancelVor  preached  in  different  churches 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  a  mass-meeting  was  held  on  Mon- 
day evening.  President  Thwing,  of  Western  Reserve 
University;  W.  M.  Day,  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  ;  O.  M.  StaflTord,  a  prominent  banker ;  Hor- 
ace Benton,  Dr.  MtiUer,  and  others  spoke,  heartily  in- 
dorsing the  enterprise  ;  and  Bishop  Hurst  presented 
more  fully  the  history,  plans,  and  purposes  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Great  interest  was  awakened  in  the  city,  and 
valuable  assistance  secured.  Our  thanks  are  especially 
due  the  Leader  and  Plain  Dealer  for  full  reports  and 
excellent  editorials.  Mr.  E.  B.  Bauder,  esq.,  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 


SAUL  S.  HENKLE, 

Early  in  the  morning  of  May  21,  just  the  day  before 
the  Trustees  held  their  annual  meeting,  this  devoted 
friend  of  the  University  passed  into  the  unseen  realms  of 
higher  life.  The  bar,  press,  and  pulpit  have  joined  to 
do  him  honor.  He  was  one  of  the  early  contributors  to 
the  Land  Fund  of  the  University,  and  in  many  ways 
contributed  to  its  present  status  and  prospects.  The 
Trustees,  by  unanimous  rising  vote,  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  presented  by  Mr.  A.  B-  Duvall,  Esq.: 

' '  The  Trustees  of  the  American  University  have  heard 
with  profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the  sudden 
death  of  General  S.  S.  Henkle,  on  the  morning  of 
the  2 1  St  of  May.  ' 

<  General  Henkle  was  one  of  the  original  incorporators 
ot  this  University.  From  its  inception  he  has  been  a 
member  of  its  Executive  Committee,  and  by  his  wise 
and  hopeful  counsel  he  has  constantly  furthered  its  best 
intei  ests.  He  was  a  learned  lawyer,  of  eloquent  speech, 
and  cliarming  personal  traits,  of  religious  convictions 
and  \\  ide  views.  He  delighted  in  all  the  forward  move- 
menLs  of  the  church,  and  alike  by  word  and  example 
was  k'.own  and  beloved  as  a  type  of  the  Christian  gen- 
tlemai.    ' 
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HALL  OF  HISTORY. 

The  final  determination  concerning  this  first  building 
of  the  American  University  marks  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  institution.  History  is  the  natural  starting; 
point  in  the  evolution  of  plans  that  may  go  on  unfolding 
for  many  years.  This  department  has  already  received 
over  flioo.ooo  of  endowment,  which  seemed  also  to  be  a 
providential  indication  as  to  where  work  should  begin. 
It  is  intended  that  the  historical  department  will  in  time 
cover  the  field  commonly  called  history,  and  will  also  in- 
clude lines  of  more  special  historical  study  and  research, 
such  as  the  history  of  science,  art,  philosophy,  religion, 
government,  civilization.  It  will  thus  become  the  foun- 
dation department  in  which  the  students  in  all  lines  of 
specialization  will  be  definitely  prepared  for  their  more 
direct  work  of  original  investigation. 

It  was  not  a  mere  spontaneous  impulse,  but,  we  be- 
lieve, a  divine  inspiration,  by  which  three  of  our  trustees, 
at  the  January  meeting,  proposed  to  give  $10,000  each 
toward  the  erection  of  the  Hall  of  History,  on  the  con- 
dition that  $150,000  be  pledged  by  the  May  meeting. 
There  was  more  than  one  doubting  Thomas,  who  said  : 
"  I  will  not  believe  that  it  can  be  done  in  these  times  until 
I  see  the  walls  rising  on  their  solid  foundations."  But 
Thomas  usually  yields  to  ocular  demonstration  in  Chris- 
tian enterprises.  Faith  in  God  and  in  the  providential 
character  of  their  work  enabled  the  Chancellor  and  his 
co-workers  to  go  forward,  planning  and  toiling  by  day 
and  by  night,  sure  that  victory  would  come  in  the  end. 
They  only  hope  that  another  proposition  of  a  similar 
character  will  come  to  them  when  the  heat  of  summer  is 
over. 

When  the  trustees  met,  Bishop  Hurst  announced  that 
the  subscription  was  nearly  completed.  It  was  the  unan- 
imous judgment  that  it  must  be  completed  that  day.  The 
president,  Mr.  Andrus,  was  necessarily  absent,  and  Chap- 
lain McCabe  was  in  the  chair  and  helped  on  the  victory. 

When  the  Bishop  waved  a  telegram  in  the  air  announc- 
ing $10,000  additional,  it  was  resolved  to  finish  the  sub- 
scription then  and  there.  Had  there  been  the  requisite 
ability  it  would  have  been  given  outright.  A  part  of  it 
was  assumed,  certain  individuals  becoming  responsible 
for  a  comparatively  small  balance.  So  the  entire  sub- 
scription was  fastened  and  the  first  building  made  a  cer- 
tainty. 

The  Chaplain  quickly  proposed  that  the  Do.xology 
be  sung,  and  thankful  hearts  poured  out  their  gratitude 
to  God  for  the  signal  victory  achieved.  The  names  of 
all  donors,  with  the  amounts  given,  will  be  published  in 
due  time. 


BUILDING. 

The  subscription  to  the  Hall  of  History  is  mostly  in 
large  amounts,  and  the  terms  of  payment  are,  one-third 
of  the  amount  subscribed  on  July  i,  1895  ;  one-third  on 
January  i,  i8g6  :  and  the  balance  on  July  i,  1896.  This 
will  enable  the  Board  to  go  on  with  building  during  the 
time  covered  by  the  payments. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  Executive  Committee 
to  select  a  Building  Committee,  which  is  to  take  imme- 
diate steps  to  secure  competitive  plans  from  the  leading 
architects  of  the  country.  When  these  are  ready  the 
Trustees  will  meet  to  decide  which  plans  sh^all  be  used. 
Contracts  will  then  be  let  for  the  work,  the  excavations 
made,  and  the  walls  begin  to  rise.  This  glad  day  can 
not  be  hastened  too  much  for  those  who  have  the  matter 
in  hand.  There  are  many  assurances  that  when  building 
is  under  way,  other  gifts  will  follow  to  enable  this  great 
enterprise  to  begin  its  noble  work. 


The  Executive  Committee  and  six  other  trustees  held 
a  joint  meeting  on  June  6,  and  appointed  Mr.  John  E. 
Andrus,  of  New  York  ;  Mr.  Anderson  Fowler,  of  New 
York ;  Mr.  Matthew  G.  Emery,  Mr.  John  E.  Herrell, 
Mr.  A.  B.  Duvall,  Chancellor  John  F.  Hurst,  and  Vice- 
Chancellor  Samuel  L.  Beiler,  of  Washington,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Plans  and  Building.  Those  present  planned 
to  go  to  work  at  once  on  matters  that  must  be  settled 
before  information  and  conditions  can  be  furnished  to 
architects. 


ASBURY  MEMORIAL   HALL. 

The  subscriptions  from  ministers  toward  this  part  of 
the  University  enterprise  continue  to  come  from  Confer- 
ence sessions  and  from  individuals.  The  following  letter 
from  the  Editor  of  the  Pacific  Chrisliafi  Advocate,  Port- 
land, Oregon,  speaks  for  itself  : 

April  25,  1895. 
De.\r  Bishop  Hurst  : 

Receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  19th  inst.  reminds  me  of 
a  purpose,  long  cherished,  to  take  a  share  in  the  As- 
bury  Memorial  enterprise.  I  think  I  can  find  a  hundred 
dollars  for  you  when  required.  Will  it  advantage  any 
interest  if  sent  immediately? 

With  great  esteem,  your  Brother, 

A.  N.  Fisher. 

We  can  only  say,  thank  you.  Dr.  Fisher,  and  add, 
both  to  you  and  all  our  other  friends,  that  such  pledges, 
S«d  especially  the  money,  will  advantage  the  interests  of 
the  University  in  many  ways.  The  following  has  been 
subscribed  to  this  fund  since  March  i,  1895.  The  Wil- 
mington Conference  had  subscribed  previously  $1,325, 
and  the  Newark  Conference  $1,450.  Some  individuals 
have  given  a  second  time. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  ASBURY   MEMORIAL 
HALL. 

WILMINGTON    CONFERENCE,   1895. 

$(00— L.  E.  Barrett  and  wife,  Alfred  Smith  and  wife, 
Adam  vStengle  and  wife,  J.  T.  Van  Burkalow,  J.  H.  How- 
ard, W.  E.  Avery,  F.  C.  McvSorley  (by  John  H.  Phil- 
lips), C.  A.  Hill  and  wife,  H.  S.  Dnlaney  (by  George 
W.  Todd  and  wife).  Peninsula  Methodist  (by  T.  S. 
Thomas),  Wilmington  Conference  Herald  (by  J  D.  C. 
Ilanna),  J.  G.  Robinson  and  wife,  J.  T.  Prouse  (by  W. 
H.  Tliompson),  J.  M.  Lindale  and  wife,  Robert  Watt 
and  wife,  C.  S.  Baker  and  wife,  A.  S.  Mowbray  and 
wife,  H.  W.  Ewing  and  wife,  R.  T.  Coursey  and  wife 
(by  L.  S.  Melson),  B.  F.  Price  (by  friends),  W.  R. 
Gwinn,  James  Carroll  and  wife,  J.  B.  Qnigg  and  wife, 
W.  W.  Sharp  and  wife,  A.  P.  Prettyman  and  wife,  P.  H. 
Rawlins  and  wife,  J.  H.  Caldwell  (by  George  W.  Todd 
and  wife),  W.  M.  Warner  (to  be  raised),  R.  H.  Adams, 
J.  D.  Rigg  (by  J.  S.  Clark  and  wife),  R.  H.  Adams  (to 
be  raised),  Bishop  J.  F.  Hurst  (by  W.  F.  Corkran,  C. 
T.  Wyatt,  J.  H.  Howard,  F.  C.  McSorley),  W.  E.  Eng- 
land (by  J.  E.  Wood,  D.  H.  Willis,  J.  S.  Wickline, 
George  W.  Bounds,  A.  Burke,  T.  B.  Cooper),  B.  F. 
Price,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Clarkson.— Total,  $3,500. 

$75 — ^John  H.  Beauchamp  and  wife. — Total,  $75. 

$50— H.  C.  Turner,  Mrs.  S.  N.  Pilchard.— Total,  $100. 

$25— G.  L.  Hardesty,  W.  Beuford,  W.  B.  Guthrie, 
T.  A.  H.  O'Brien,  E.  S.  Mace,  E.  H.  Derrickson,  George 
E.  Wood.— Total,  $175. 

Previously  subscribed,  $1,325  ;  total  for  Conference, 
$5,175- 

NEWARK    CONFERENCE,     1895. 

$200 — L.  R.  Dunn. — Total,  $200. 

$100 — A.B.  Richardson,  D.  Halleron,  Charles  Judge, 
R.  L.  Dashiell  (memorial,  by  W.  H.  Murphy),  Mrs.  R. 
Vanhorne,  Samuel  Sterling,  D.  R.  Eowrie  (by  Annie 
Lowrie),  J.  A.  Craig,  E.  W.  Burr,  W.  S.  Robinson, 
J.  Y.  Dobbins,  J.  C.  Jackson  (by  W.  R.  Esher), 
J.  H.  Robertson,  J.  L.  Hurlbut  (last  of  $5,000),  R. 
Vanhorne  and  wife,  H.  J.  Hayter,  G.  W.  Smith,  R.  K. 
Boyd,  John  Atkinson  (by  Mrs.  F.  D.  Gray),  William 
Eakins. — Total,  $2,000. 

$50 — J.  B.  Faulks,  S.  Van  Benschoten,  C.  S.  Ryman, 
W.  M.  Johnston,  S.  P.  Hammond,  H.  A.  Buttz,  J.  R. 
Wright  (by  A.  Craig),  Henry  Spellmeyer,  R.  Van- 
horne, J.  Boyd  Brady,  F.  S.  Cookman,  Fred.  C.  Bald- 
win, E.  C.  Muller,  P.  C.  Bascom.— Total,  $700. 

$30— C.  E.  Walton.— Total,  $30. 

$25 — 3.  B.  Rooney  (by  John  Krantz,  jr.),  W.  Cham- 
berlain (by  C.  S.  Ryman),  W.  E.  Blakeslee,  C.  H. 
Bassett,  J.  G.  Johnston  (by  Mrs.  H.  L.  Simon),  J.  F. 
Maschman,  W.  B.  Judd,  C.  R.  Barnes,  S.  N.  Bebout, 
N.  J.  Brown,  J.  A.  Mason,  T.  S.  Haggertv,  J.  R. 
Bryan,  J.  A.  Cole,  N.  Brooks,  T.  Hall,  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Cole.— Total,  $425. 

$20 — D.  R.  Lowrie,  H.  D.  Opdyke. — Total,  $40.    * 

$10 — E.  Meacham,  G.  D.  Price,  Paul  Eustice,  H.  J. 
Johnson,  F.  L.  Round,  W.  S.  Coeyman,  C.  K.  Kem- 
ble,  J.  B.  Heard,  W.  Martin,  E.  O.  Howland,  F. 
Bloom,  W.  S.  McCowan,  J.  A.  Gutteridge,  P.  G. 
Blight,  R.  B.  Collins,  Charles  F.  Hull.— Total,  $160. 

Previously  subscribed,  $1,450.  Total  for  Confer- 
ence, $5,005. 


LEXINGTON    CONFF.RENCE,    1 895. 

$100 — E.  W.  S.  Hammond  and  wile,  W.  D.  Johnson, 
Wm.  L.  Muir  and  wife. — Total,  $300. 

$50 — F".  D.  Breckinridge  and  Son,  Samuel  R.  Gibson 
and  wife  (Upper  Miss.  Conf.),  W.  W.  Locke  and  wife, 
Geo.  A.  Sissle  and  wife. — Total,  $200. 
$35— T.  L.  Wilson.— Total,  $35. 

$30 — Wm.  B.  Harris  and  wile,  Mary  F.  Young  and 
daughter. — Total,  $60. 

$25 — Benjamin  Alexander,  G.  F.  Carr,  wife  and 
mother,  Mary  Jordan,  E.  A.  Lewis  and  wife,  Geo.  W. 
Linsay  and  wile,  Willis  D.  Locke,  E.  D.  Miller,  W.  S. 
Rollins,  John  H.  .Stanley,  Benj.  J.  Strider,  W.  E.  States- 
man and  wife,  Simon  G.  Turner,  James  Taylor  and 
wife. — Total,  $325. 

$20 — Mrs.  Eliza  Campbell,  W.  H.  Evans  and  wife, 
Preston  Long  and  wife,  David  E.  Skelton  and  wife,  Elam 
A.  White  and  wife. — Total,  $100. 

$15 — Abram  Booker  and  wife,  John  H.  Jackson,  M.  S. 
Johnson  and  wife,  C.  J.  Nichols  and  wife,  Scott  Ward 
and  wife,  B.  J.  Ward  and  wife,  Amos  Washington  and 
wife,  T.  F.  Williams  and  wife. — Total,  $120. 

$12 — H.  A.  Southgate. — Total.  $12, 

$10 — Randall  Acton,  Miss  Edna  N.  Brown,  G.  W. 
Bailey  and  wife,  W.  H.  Bloomer  and  wife,  Josephine 
Brady,  Ceorge  Currey,  Jos.  Courtney,  T.  T.  Carpenter, 
Robt.  L.  Dickerson  and  wife,  Henry  Dupee,  W.  C. 
Echols,  T.  R.  Fletcher,  S.  H.  Ferguson,  Solomon  Fer- 
guson (by  T.  L.  Ferguson),  Thomas  Graves  and  wife, 
E.  D.  Gray,  S.  C.  Goosley  and  wife,  Edward  L.  Gil- 
liam, Jesse  Henry  and  wife,  L  M.  Haygood,  Thos.  J. 
HoUiway,  Robert  Johnson,  Daniel  Jones  (bjr  L.  C.  Har- 
ris, Ezra  Miller,  D.  Hickman,  Jos.  Small,  Charles  Pyles, 
and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jones),  R.  T.  W.  James,  B.  W.  Kertley 
and  wife,  Marion  Lowrey,  Wm.  Langford,  Mrs.  Dollie 
Lewis,  Mary  L.  Lowrey,  M.  McCoomes  and  Son,  Jane 
Mitchell,  A.  McDade,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Mundy, 
Randolph  Pugh,  Miss  Sallie  Parker,  Mrs.  Georgia  Phil- 
lips, Charles  Perkins  and  wife,  A.  Posey,  F.  P.  Robinson, 
Felix  Ross,  John  W.  Robinson  (by  Lucy  B.  Wallace), 
J.  H.  Ro.ss  and  wife,  J.  W.  Ru.ssell  and  wife,  W.  H. 
Robinson  and  wife,  Walter  H.  Riley  and  wife,  Henry  W. 
Simons,  Joseph  Small,  Henry  Steene,  W.  H.  Stephenson 
and  wife,  J.  A.  Smith  and  wife,  Louisa  Singleton,  Henry 
W.  Tate,  Creed  H.  Taylor  and  wile,  Thomas  Tomp- 
kins, Maria  Vinegar,  Nannie  Wilson,  J.  W.  White,  Z. 
Winchester,  Charles  Walker  and  wife,  Alex.  White. — 
Total,  $600. 

$6.50 — W.  Hopewell  and  wife. — Total,  $6.50. 

$6.00 — W.  W.  Heston  and  wife,  J.  E.  Warren  and 
wife. — Total,  $12. 

$5.00 — ^Joseph  Allen,  W.  H.  Bell  and  wife,  Benjamin 
J.  Bradley,  J.  S.  Bailey  and  wife,  James  Bowran,  W.  H. 
Brown,  Amanda  Bennett,  Harris  C.  Buckner,  Anne 
Brooks,  J.  A.  Brooks,  Joseph  Courtney,  Jr.,  N.  L.  Carr, 
Delia  Carlisle,  N.  L.  Carr  (by  G.  F.  Carr,  Jr.),  Tillie 
Chambers,  Lucy  Cash,  Mary  Eliza  Carr,  Lizzie  Demby, 
Simuel  Downing,  Miss  Alice  Darnell,  Braxton  Daniels, 
Mrs.  Sallie  Dupee,  Nancy  Edwards,  J.  L.  Franklin, 
Miss  Rachel  Fisher,  F.  P.  Fielding.  Parish  Fisher, 
Rosetta  Fox,  Mrs.  Elisha  Green,  Miss  Reva  Goosley, 
Sallie  Gordon,  ^Llttie  Gordon,  Frank  Hinton,  J.  H. 
Hargeives,  D.  W.  Heston,  Mrs.  Sarah  Howard,  Dil- 
li<trd  Hickman,  L.  C.  Harris,  Florence  Harris,  Thomas 
R.  Johnson,  Charles  Jones,  Jonas  G.  Jones,  Miss  Carrie 
Jackson,  William  A.  Johnson,  Charles  T.  Lewis,  E.   D. 
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Lawrence,  Miss  Mollie  Lamb,  J.  L.  Leggett  and  wife, 
Allred  Lanes,  Jr..  Isaac  Wiley  McCoomer  (by  Marcus 
McCoomer),  David  McFarlaiid,  Charles  Miller,  Logan 
W.  Miles,  Green  C.  McPheeters,  George  O.  Moore, 
Harvey  Manchester,  Clara  Mickens,  Ida  Overstreet, 
Samuel  Pierce,  Owen  Perrin  (by  Mary  PerrinX  W.  H. 
Pope,  J.  H.  Payne  and  wife,  T.  R.  Prentiss  and  wife, 
Charles  H.  Pyles,  Mrs.  Eliza  Ross  (by  Feli.K  Ross), 
Louis  Robinson,  Mrs.  Kate  Robinson,  Mrs.  F.  P.  Rob- 
inson, Celia  Robinson,  S.  S.  Stone,  Frank  Shipman, 
Mrs.  George  Strawder,  John  M.  Taylor,  N.  H.  Tolbert, 
Francis  B.  Turner,  Llewellyn  Taylor,  Leah  Taylor, 
Alanda  Wilson,  Henrietta  Wilson,  Eiisha  Ward,  J.  L. 
Webb,  Annie  J.  Williams,    A.  Woolfolk.— Total,  $415. 

$3.00 — Melville  Hubbard,  Albert,  Nellie,  and  Mabel 
Prentiss.— Total,  $6. 

$2.50 — Mrs.  Eliza  Harris. — Total,  $2.50. 

$2.00— G.  W.  Burnett,  Mrs.  Matilda  Clark,  Hattie 
Murphy. — Total,  $6. 

$1.00 — Alice  Anderson,  Lucy  Fisher,  Carrie  B.  Gal- 
lagher, Jennie  Pa,\ton,  Carrie  Emma  Piarl,  Letha  Rob- 
inson, Mrs.  C.  A.  Stanley,  Mrs.  Anna  Taylor,  James 
Taylor,  Jr. — Total,  $g. 

Total  tor  Conference,  $2,209. 

PAYMENTS  ON  THE  ASBURY  MEMORIAL 
HALL  SINCE   FEBRUARY  21,  1895. 

$300 — George  O.  Ferguson. 

$105 — William  P.  Ryder. 

$100 — S.  M.  Hartsock,  J.  M,  Lindale  and  wife,  Ralph 
T.  Coursey  and  wife  (by  L.  S.  Melson),  P.  H.  Rawlins 
-and  wife,  Merritt  Hulburd  (by  William  McEchron), 
Joseph  E.  King  (by  William  McEchron),  Russell  M. 
Little  (by  William  McEchron),  C.  S.  Ryman,  Davis 
W.  Clark,  J.  W.  Bashford,  James  Boyd  Brady,  A.  S. 
Hunt,  J.  C.  Scofield. 

$95 — C.  S.  Harrower. 

$50 — ^John  Lanahan,  Vaughan  S.  Collins  and  wife, 
Bishop  J.  M.  Walden  (by  D.  W.  Clark),  H.  A.  Buttz. 

$40 — ^John  B.  Quigg  and  wife  (by  friends). 

$35 — G.  F.  Pierce,  W.  A.  Layton. 

$34 — M.  S.  Heavenridge  (by  Mrs.  Heavenridge). 

$33-33— E.  W.  Burr. 

$33 — E.  L.  Seemans. 

$32 — Benjamin  F,  Price  (by  friends). 

$25 — Luther  B.  Wilson,  Hugh  Johnston,  C.  V.  Hart- 
zell,  J.  N.  Ramsey,  George  W.  Townsend,  F.  J. 
Belcher,  P.  R.  Hawxhurst  (by  George  R.  Clark),  L.  R. 
Dunn  (by  S.  Rowland),  J.  R.  Wheeler. 

$20— F.  B.  Riddle. 

$15— John  B.  Wentworth  (by  A.  O.),  N.  M.  Carroll, 
T.  H.  Willis. 

$12.50 — Fred  Stiehler. 

$10— W.  F.  F.  Smith  (by  Rachel  E.  Clark),  W.  F.  D. 
Noble,  W.  R.  J.  Williams,  J.  L.  Evans,  P.  G.  Walker, 
Class  of  4th  year,  Northwest  Indiana  Conference,  W.  G. 
Koons,  R.  H.  Adams  (by  Joseph  Smither),  J.  .S.  Wick- 
line,  David  Phillips,  George  V.  Morris,  F.  B.  Stockdale. 

$8— B.  F.  Devries. 

$5— Mrs.  Sarah  Baker,  T.  O.  Carroll,  Mrs.  T.  O. 
Carroll,  Joshua  Barnes,  R.  H.  Robinson,  Elijah  Ayres, 
W.  D.  Johnson,  W.  W.  Mcintosh,  John  D.  C.  Hanna, 
"W.  M.  Warner,  G.  W.  Vorhis,  E.  H.  Wood. 

$3 — James  Robinson, 

$2— G.  D.  Nickles, 

$1 — Mrs.  Courtney  Stanley,  Mary  Jordan. — Total,  $2. 


WILL  OF  DR.  BIRCH. 

On  Friday,  March  29,  Rev.  William  S.  Birch,  D.  D., 
of  Kokomo,  Indiana,  passed  to  a  good  man's  reward 
on  his  seventieth  birthday.  Fortj'-four  years  had  he 
■preached  Christ  after  "  the  type  of  the  fathers — with  love 
and  power  divine."  An  alumnus  of  Indiana  Absury 
University  from  which  he  also  received  the  Doctorate  of 
Divinity,  he  became  much  impressed  with  the  advantage 
and  necessity  of  a  great  American  University  at  the  Cap- 
itol of  his  beloved  country.  Eighteen  months  before  his 
death  he  divided  his  estate,  worth  $40,000,  into  four 
parts,  deeding  one  to  each  of  his  three  children,  and 
willed  a  farm,  worth  $6,000,  and  his  home  in  Kokomo, 
\yorth  $4,000,  to  the  American  University,  reserving  a 
life  estate  in  this  part  to  his  widow.  "  He  was  a  faithful 
man,  and  feared  God  above  many." 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Sometime  ago  a  gentleman  in  the  northwest  offered  to 
found  a  scholarship  when  the  University  is  opened  to 
students.  Recently  Mrs.  Judge  Cartter,  of  Washington, 
has  sent  viford  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  that  she  will  pay 
for  a  scholarship  when  the  Hall  of  History  is  erected. 
It  is  well  for  our  people  of  wealth  to  remember  that  it  is 
frequently  our  young  people  of  very  limited  means  that 
have  the  instinct,  ambition,  and  patience  of  scholarship. 
T/te  Outlook  recently  said:  "It  is  the  fellowship  and 
scholarship  system  which,  more  than  any  other,  makes  it 
possible  to  carry  education  on  to  the  very  highest  plane 
and  to  secure  a  group  of  men  and  women  trained  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  and  with  the  very  highest  aims." 

While  we  are  seeking  especially,  at  present,  to  secure 
necessary  buildings  and  the  needed  endowment  of  pro- 
fessorships, we  are  glad  to  have  these  offers  come  to  us, 
and  hope  they  may  stimulate  others  to  plan  their  gilts  so 
that  they  will  forever  have  a  representative  in  the  halls 
of  the  American  University,  and  thus  soon  put  a  corps 
ol  trained  men  and  women  into  the  world's  onward  march 
to  a  higher  civilization. 


THE     TELESCOPE     LENS. 

Friends  who  have  not  yet  learned  the  fact  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  the  Glass  Plata  Co.,  of  Butler,  Pa.,  have 
succeeded  in  casting 'the  leris.  This  is  a  great  victory. 
Heretofore  we  have  been  compelled  to  go  to  Paris  for 
such  work.  Now  America  comes  to  the  front  at  a  bound 
with  the  largest  lens  ever  made — 62  inches  in  diameter 
and  weighing  2,500  pounds.  It  is  right  that  this  lens  for 
the  American  University  should  be  American. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  recently  spent  an  evening  with 
Dr.  John  Peate,  who  is  soon  to  begin  the  work  of  grind- 
ing. It  is  one  of  long,  loving  patience,  requiring  about 
two  years.  The  Doctor  is  not  a  novice  at  this  business, 
but  has  been  at  it  forsi.xteen  years.  A  number  of  effect- 
i\e  lenses  of  his  grinding  are  now  in  use.  We  will  watch 
his  progress  with  deep  interest. 


BOOKS. 

As  we  go  to  press,  an  offer  of  a  valuable  gift  comes  to 
us  from  the  estate  of  Stephen  C.  Parrish,  late  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  formerly  of  West  Chester,  O. 
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"UPON     THIS     ROCK." 

In  ;i  rural  spot,  at  Abingdon,  Harford  county,  Mary- 
land, may  still  be  founil  the  ruined  foundation  walls  of 
the  oldest  Methodist  College  in  America.  It  was  founded 
in  1785  by  Bishops  Thomas  Coke  and  Francis  Asbury,  . 
and  was  hence  called  Cokesbury  College.  It  was 
burned  on  the  night  of  Dec.  7,  1795.  It  has  never  been 
rebuilt. 

Some  time  ago,  Rev.  Charles  W.  Baldwin,  M.  A., 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  visited  the  memora- 
ble ruins,  and  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Baker, 
of  Aberdeen,  Md.,  secured  one  of  the  foundation  stones, 
weighing  about  300  pounds,  for  the  Asbury  Memorial 
Hall.  It  is  now  deposited  temporarily  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  Foundry  Church.  From  what  Abel  Ste- 
vens says  in  his  History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  this  stone  was  contracted  for  by  Bishop  Thomas 
Coke,  D.  D.,  who  laid  the  corner  stone  and  preached 
from  the  foundation  walls.  Bishop  Asbury  attended  to 
to  the  further  construction  of  the  building. 


WORDS    OF    CHEER. 

During  the  last  few  months  more  messages  of  faith, 
indorsement,  good  cheer,  and  congratulation  have  come 
to  the  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chaucellor  than  ever  before 
in  the  same  length  of  time.  We  would  like  to  publish 
all  of  these,  but  can  only  give  a  few  selections,  with 
thanks  to  all  such  kind  friends. 

Dr.  Wm.  M.  Swindells,  of  the  Philadelphia  Metho- 
dist, says  :  "  I  congratulate  you  and  rejoice  with  all  the 
friends  of  the  University  in  the  financial  success  by  which 
the  Hall  of  History  is  secured." 

Rev.  D.  H.  Moore,  D.  D.,  Western  Christian  Advo- 
cate, writes:  "I  wish  that  I  might  be  able  to  help  on 
your  University.  I  am  increasingly  clear  that  it  is  the 
transcendent  cause  of  American  Protestantism." 

Ex-Senator  James  Harlan,  of  Iowa,  with  a  contribu- 
tion, sends  these  words  :  "  My  heart  is  with  you  in  this 
great  enterprise." 

Gen.  James  F.  Rusling,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  says  ;  "  There 
is  nothing  more  sure  than  that  we  need  a  great  Prot- 
estant University  at  Washington.  I  like  your  plan  of 
raising  $10,000,000.  You  will  need  it  all,  and  more. 
You  have  struck  the  key-note  and,  in  due  time,  the 
American  people  will  meet  your  call  handsomely." 

Rev.  P.  S.  Cadman,  Central  Church,  New  York  City, 
sends  word  :  "  I  will  gladly  do  all  I  can,  whenever  and 
wherever  I  can,  to  aid  our  great  educational  project  of 
the  Century's  Methodism,  the  world  over." 

Mr.  E.  T.  Burrowes,  Portland,  Me.,  writes:  "  I  be- 
lieve your  scheme  of  the  American  University  a  grand 
one,  and  trust  that  it  will  meet  with  the  greatest  success. ' ' 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Murphy,  Newark,  N.  J.,  after  referring 
to  the  financial  condition  of  the  country  and  the  change 
that  is  needed,  adds:  "When  we  secure  this  the  sun 
will  shine  again,  confidence  will  be  restored,  and  the 
effort  to  increase  the  endowment  of  the  American 
University  will  be  easier  and  more  successful.  I  wish 
it  abundant  success." 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Weeks,  New  York,  writes:  "Aside 
from  all  other  considerations,  I  am  greatly  interested  in 


your  success  connected  with  your  great  project,  and 
anything  I  can  do  will  be  done  very  willingly." 

Rev.  W.  H.  Milburn,  D.  D.,  Chaplain  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  says  :  "  I  congratulate  you  heartily  upon 
your  success  thus  far.  You  may  count  on  me  to  second 
you  by  every  means  in  my  power." 

The  press  of  the  country,  religious  and  secular,  has 
been  very  helpful,  so  willing  to  publish  any  news  given 
them,  very  hearty  in  words  of  commendation.  Dr.  C. 
H.  Payne,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  gives 
especial  indorsement  in  his  valuable  Annual  Report. 

J.  M.  Barker,  Ph.  D.,  in  his  excellent  book,  "  Colleges 
in  America,"  mentioned  in  our  book  notices,  says: 
"Washington  City  is  the  most  strategic  educational 
center  in  America.  This  (American  University)  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  magnificent  opportunities  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church  to  establish  a  powerful 
and  comprehensive  agency  to  help  uphold,  expand,  and 
organize  a  Christian  civilization.  It  will  gain  an  in- 
creasing power  through  coming  generations." 

Charles  Parkhurst,  editor  Zioti'  s  Herald,  writes  :  "I 
am  anxious  always  to  help  on  your  great,  great  work." 

Rev.  Dr.  Potts,  of  the  Michigan  Cluistian  Advocate, 
says  :  "Someone  predicts  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, at  Washington,  will  become  the  greatest  seat  of 
learning  in  the  world.  That  prophecy  may  prove  true. 
That  church  can  secure  the  money.  But  we  believe  the 
drift  of  the  most  enlightened  people  of  the  next  century 
will  be  to  Protestantism  and  not  to  Romanism.  The 
American  University  will  surely  command  brains  and 
scholarship  if  it  does  not  secure  so  large  sums  of  money.' ' 


A  NOTABLE  GIFT. 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  is  again  favored 
with  a  large  gift.  President  Low  has  given  $1,000,000 
for  the  new  library  to  be  erected  on  Morningside  Heights. 
This  is  notable  for  its  amount,  for  its  purpose,  from  being 
from  the  president  ol  a  university,  and  as  an  example  to 
men  of  wealth. 

Such  gifts  were  rare  a  few  years  ago,  but  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  frequent  with  the  large  increase  in 
the  fortunes  possessed  by  the  wealthy.  It  is  in  harmony 
with  the  new  university  movements  of  the  day.  They 
are  on  a  large  scale — they  necessarily  must  Ise.  Co- 
lumbia was  reported  last  year  as  having  over  $8,000,000 
of  productive  funds,  and  still  the  millions  are  falling  into 
her  treasury. 

It  is  given  for  a  library.  Knowledge  must  be  handed 
from  generation  to  generation.  The  living  teacher  must 
be  the  agent  in  this  work.  But  the  past  ages  show  how 
important  it  is  that  knowledge  should  have  a  material 
habitation.  The  housing  of  knowledge,  and  the  bringing 
together  of  the  material  out  of  which  it  is  organized,  are 
emphasized  by  this  gift.  Libraries  and  museums  are  the 
storehouses  of  knowledge,  the  magazines  and  workshops 
of  the  modern  scholar. 

This  is  no  gift  resulting  from  momentary  impulse  or 
whim  of  idiosyncracy.  It  is  the  intelligent,  considerate 
act  of  a  man  esteemed  tor  his  poise  of  character,  and 
well  versed  in  the  needs  of  educational  enterprises,  the 
way  money  is  used  in  them,  and  the  good  results  achieved 
by  them. 
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It  may  well  be  an  example  to  persons  of  large  wealth. 
No  man  or  woman  ought  to  hold  a  large  fortune  in  this 
country,  where  it  is  conceded  that  higher  education 
should  be  fostered  by  private  munificence,  without  aid- 
ing directly  and  largely  some  educational  institution. 
It  is  the  direct  way  to  help  the  higher  life  of  the  nation. 
Education,  art,  literature,  government,  religion,  indeed 
everything,  is  dependent  on  this. 

President  Low  also  establishes  twelve  Brooklyn  schol- 
arships for  boys  in  Columbia  College  and  twelve  Brook- 
lyn scholarships  for  girls  in  Barnard  College.  How  this 
will  foster  the  love  of  knowledge  and  its  increase. 
America  greatly  needs  opportunities  for  more  young- 
men  and  women  to  devote  themselves  to  long  years  of 
study  for  the  pure  love  of  it,  joined  with  a  consuming 
desire  to  e.xtend  the  realm  of  scientific  investigation  and 
carry  scholarship  to  the  very  highest  level.  Would 
that  some  friend  might  speedily  do  for  the  .American 
University  what  President  Low  has  done  for  Columbia. 


OPontvilJUtccT. 


GIFTS     TO     COLLEGES. 

The  $1,000,000  gift  to  Columbia  College  by  Pres. 
Selh  Low  has  called  out  expressions  of  praise  from  hun- 
dreds of  editorial  pens.  Properly  so.  William  C.  Scher- 
merhorn,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  followed 
this  donation  up  with  another  of  $300,000,  to  be  devoted 
to  the  erection  of  any  building  the  College  may  need. 
F.  A.  Schermerhorn,  another  trtistee,  has  given  to  the 
College  the  Townsend  Library  of  War  Records,  with 
$4,000  for  its  indexing.  It  was  a  great  day,  therefore, 
for  Columbia,  its  munificent  donors  rivaling  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's contributions  to  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  past  few  weeks  have  been  great  ones  for  the  Col- 
leges. This  list  will  show  some  nf  the  institutions  which 
have  been  favored.  Other  donations  have  doubtless  es- 
caped our  notice  :  Monmouth  College,  111.,  $80,000  ; 
University  of  Chicago,  $210,000;  Williams  College, 
$34,000  ;  Hamilton  College,  $50,000  ;  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  America,  $100,000  ;  Alfred  (Pa.)  University, 
$150,000  ;  Wittenberg  (O.)  College,  $25,000  ;  Tufts 
(Mass.)  College,  $70,000  ;  Bernard  (N.  Y.)  College, 
$100,000  ;  Harvard,  $20,250  ;  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, $10,000  ;  Yale,  $145,000  ;  Dickinson  (Pa.)  College, 
$40,000  ;  University  oi  Michigan,  $65,000  ;  Columbia 
College,  $1,304,000.  A  significant  lact  is  that  in  all 
these  cases  the  gifts  were  made  by  a  living  alumnus. 
Not  a  dollar  of  it  can  be  contested  by  relatives  or  di- 
verted from  its  purpose,  while  in  each  case  the  donor  will 
have  the  double  happiness  ot  seeing  it  applied  according 
to  his  plans  and  realizing  the  fruits  of  his  own  generositv. 
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dist Episcopal  school  .''  He  might  iiave  put  in  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan's  $50,000  library,  and  may  now  add  $150,000 
to  the  American  University  for  the  Hall  of  History. 

Rev,  Dr.  T.  C.  George,  who  was  appointed  Agent 
of  the  American  University  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  has  died 
since  our  last  issue.  A  good  and  scholarly  man,  he  was 
an  enthusiastic  friend  of  our  enterprise. 


ROMANISM    IN    WASHINGTON. 

We  are  frequently  asked  about  the  real  strength  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Capital  of  our  coun- 
try. It  is  difficult  to  estimate  it,  and  more  difficult  to 
state  it.  Its  power  lies  so  much  in  its  personnel,  and  in 
it.s  methods,  that  a  mere  statement  of  facts,  such  as  we 
give  below,  is  only  suggestive.  There  have  been  stories 
atloal  through  the  press  and  in  platform  addresses  that 
were  doubtless  exaggerations  of  the  real  facts.  There  is 
certainly  sufficient  truth  to  give  food  for  reflection. 

In  and  around  the  Capital  there  is  a  perfect  network 
of  schools  and  colleges  all  leading  up  to  the  new  Catho- 
lic University,  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  the 
head  of  all  the  Roman  schools  of  the  country. 

Georgetown  College,  established  in  177S,  had  last  year 
106  instructors  and  650  students  ;  Gonzaga  College,  es- 
tablished in  r82i,  had  11  instructors  and  141  students; 
St.  John's  College,  established  in  1865,  had  13  instruc- 
tors and  160  students  ;  the  Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ica, established  in  1889,  had  13  instructors  and  30 
students.  The  last-named  is  the  national  university  "of 
the  Papal  church,  and  is  confined  strictly  to  post-grad- 
uate work.  All  these  are  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  total  number  of  instructors  they  employ  is  142  ;  the 
total  number  of  students  last  year  was  981.  ' 

Besides  these  collegiate  establishments,  there  are  num- 
bers of  others,  such  as  Carroll  Institute,  vSt.  Rose's 
Industrial  School,  the  Academy  of  the  Visitation,  the 
Convent  of  Notre  Dame,  St.  Dominick's  Convent,  and 
St.  Vincent's  School,  all  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  numerous  parochial  schools,  moreover,  lend  in- 
creased strength  to  these  higher  institutions,  while  to 
meet  all  this  migkty  educational  fierce  the  Protestants 
have  practically  nothing  but  the  common  schools  of  the 
District. 

As  to  churches,  the  Papists  are  equally  fortunate,  having 
si.xteen  magnificent  church  edifices,  the  finest  structures  in 
the  city  except  the  Government  buildings.  They  are  the 
church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception;  Holy  Name  of 
Jesus  ;  Holy  Trinity  ;  St.  Aloysius  ;  St.  Cyprian  ;  St. 
Ann's  ;  St.  Dominick's  ;  .St.  Joseph's;  St.  Mary's  ;  St. 
Matthew's  ;  St.  Patrick's  ;  St.  Paul's  ;  St.  Peter's  ;  St. 
Stephen's  ;  St.  Teresa  and  St.  Augustine  (negro  Catho- 
lic church). 

Among  other  institutions  owned  by  them,  and  con- 
ducted, of  course,  in  their  interest,  are  Providence  Hos- 
pital, the  establishment  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Pooi 
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schools,  6  hospitals,  4  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  8  colleges, 
19  academies  for  young  ladies,  2  foundling  asylums,  2 
asylums  for  colored  children  (see  Sadler's  Catholic 
Directory  fur  1894,  page  73). 

At  Baltimore  are  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  established  in 
1791,  and  having  last  year  11  insffuctors  and  245  stu- 
dents ;  and  Loyola  College,  est^lished  in  1852,  which 
had  last  year  11  instructors  an(l/2i9  students. 
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At  Emmettsburg,  Md.,  is  Mt.  Saint  Mary's  College, 
established  in  iSoS,  and  having-  last  year  30  instructors 
and  198  students. 

We  give  these  figures  from  the  Diocese  of  Maryland, 
because  Romanism  is  a  unit,  the  Archbishop  of  Balti- 
more holds  the  property,  and  throws  the  whole  force  of 
his  personal  anil  financial  strength  into  work  here. 

In  view  of  all  this  concentrated  power,  is  it  any  won- 
der that  the  Papacy  is  stronger  in  Washington  than  in 
Rome  ?  Is  it  startling  that  the  Romanists  have  been 
able  to  accumulate  $13,600,000  worth  of  property  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  ?  Is  it  a  surprise  that  there  have 
been  scandals  connected  with  the  Indian  Appropriation 
bill,  the  Sundry  Civil  l)ill,  and  the  District  Appropria- 
tion bill  ? 

It  is  generally  understood  that  this  Baltimore  diocese 
is  the  head  center  of  the  Jesuitical  power  on  this  conti- 
nent. Georgetown  University  is  owned  and  run  by  the 
Jesuits.  Now  an  effort  is  being  made,  we  are  told,  to 
transfer  the  headquarters  of  all  the  other  religious  orders 
here.  Tlie  Marists  and  Paulists  are  already  at  I  lie  new 
Catholic  University. 

The  coming  of  Satolli  as  the  chief  representative  of 
the  Pope,  not  to  New  York,  but  to  Washington,  has  iis 
significance  also.  The  prestige  given  to  the  Roman 
Church  by  the  Diplomatic  representatives  from  the 
Catholic  countries  of  the  world  can  hardly  be  estimated. 
That  it  is  used  to  further  church  interests  is  only  natu- 
ral, and  in  harmony  with  the  well-known  worldly  wis- 
dom of  this  church. 

We  do  not  say  all  this  in  the  way  of  attack  or  de- 
nunciation. Religious  liberty  is  a  part  of  our  creed. 
We  only  wish  Protestants  to  know  the  facts  and  be 
awake  to  the  interests  of  Evangelical  Christianity  at  this 
lieart  and  head  of  our  national  life.  Protestantism  here 
needs  the  help  of  friends  all  over  the  country.  It  is  not 
as  strong  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  needs  better  churches, 
better  schools,  better  institutions  generally,  with  better 
endowments  and  support.  S. 

AMERICAN   STUDENTS  IN   GERMANY. 

The  question  is  sometimes  raised  whether  there  would 
be  sufficient  students  demanding  training  in  original  re- 
search and  lines  ot  special  scholarship  to  fill  the  various 
departments  ot  the  American  University  were  it  ready 
to    receive   thein.      It   may    be  a    difficult   question    to 
"answer,  and  all  attempted  answers  be  somewhat  prophet- 
I  icalj  bat  tendencies,  as  well  as  present  larts,  are  certainly 
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versitaten,"  gives  the  following  figures  for  the  twenty- 
two  universities  of  Germany.  The  number  of  Ameri- 
cans studying  hi  Germany  in  the  year  iS35-'36  was  4;  in 
i86o-'6i  was  77Vin  i8So-'8i  was  173;  in  i8gi-'92  was 
446.  Mr.  FreenUn  A.  Havighorst  estimates  that  the 
number  must  be  neaier  800  at  this  writing.  He  thinks 
this  estimate  conservative.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  a  large  increase  since  i89i-'92. 


There  is  great  significance  in  the  present  number  of 
Americans  in  Germany.  There  is  even  greater  meaning 
in  the  rapid  increase  in  that  number.  There  is  a  certain 
halo  about  study  in  Germany  that  is  fascinating  to  young 
men.  There  are  advantages  from  travel  and  from  being 
in  touch  with  another  circle  of  educational  life.  But, 
after  all,  two  facts  remain.  There  are  facilities  and  ad- 
vantages for  S[)ecial  training  and  original  investigation 
in  Germany  that  America  does  not  provide  for  the  most 
advanced  scholarship.  There  is  also  in  this  country  a 
greater  and  ever  greater  number  who  must  have  post- 
graduate training.  The  student  body  in  America  has 
been  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  This  has  had  two 
effects.  It  has  demanded  a  large  increase  in  professional 
force.  It  has  pushed  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  the 
schools  higher  and  higher.  Shall  these  demands  be  met 
chiefly  by  men  trained  in  Germany?  Or  shall  America 
do  her  share  in  producing  the  specialists  who  are  to  train 
America's  brightest  minds  and  make  her  future  civiliza- 
tion? America  will  not  much  longer  remain  dependent 
on  Germany.     She  must  have  her  own  iiniversilies. 

B. 

"The  Financial  Side  of  the  University." 

Under  the  above  caption  the  Rector,  Bishop  Keane, 
in  the  Catholic  University  Bulletin,  gives  an  excellent 
resume  of  the  financial  history  of  the  Catholic  University 
of  America.  We  believe  the  reading  of  it  would  move 
some  of  our  Protestant  friends  to  "go  and  do  likewise" 
ibr  the  American  University.  We  can  only  summarize 
the  article  and  show  by  what  manner  of  gifts  that  institu- 
tion has  grown. 

The  Rector  first  states  that  this  financial  side  had  de- 
layed the  project  for  eighteen  years,  when  it  was  again 
taken  up  in  1864.  Miss  Caldwell  then  offered  $300,000 
for  the  starting  of  the  work.  The  Bishops  in  council 
decreed  the  establishment  of  the  University,  and  ten 
years  later  the  Pope  indorsed  it. 

The  Bishop  then  shows  why  a  university  needs  so 
much  money  for  buildings,  appliances,  salaries,  and  why 
it  can  not  be  supported  by  students' fees — students  being 
largely  "  burdened  with  iDut  slender  purses."  So  gilts 
were  sought  and  received. 

Baronness  von  Zedtwitz,  sister  of  Miss  Caldwell,  gave 
$50,000  for  the  chapel.  The  Misses  Andrews  endowed 
the  Andrews  Chair  ol  Biblical  Archreology.  The  Misses 
Dre.xel  endowed  the  Francis  A.  Dre.xel  Chair  of  Moral 
Theology.  Mr.  Eugene  Kelly  gave  $100,000  to  found 
chairs  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  of  Holy  Scripture, 
bearing    the    names    of    himself   and   wife.      Miles   P. 

joi^Law 

rick  Ouinn,  directi)'  and  by  will,  gives  >jv;,c"in  fw^e 
Q^uinoi  ©imifli jujli.iEuaJfasiaa4iciliu4iistoi-y!->'r>^A -1  iPaWt-i 
Ma<^|^ttHI^^Ata^^Hri^feBebai\  <  ' 

rhV^lMllliMHIimHIHKlfBDn. 
bhips  have  been  endowed  also  with  X5,..__   _ 

Then  came  the  gift  of  $400,000  from  Rev.  James 
McMahon  for  the  McMahon  Hall  of  Philosophy,  which 
is  now  about  completed.  Mrs.  Celinda  Whitelord  died 
last  June  leaving  $50,000  to  endow  the  James  Whiteford 
Chair  ot  Law.  Jo.seph  Banigan,  in  January,  gave  $50,000 
for  the  Banigan  Chair  of  Political  Economy.  Other 
sums  of  $10,000  and  lesser  amounts  are  also  mentioned. 
A  Chapel  Fluid  Association  has  been  formed,  the  mem- 
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bers  of  which  give  $io  a  year  to  support  tlie  religious 
services.  Also  a  Divinity  Fund  Association  and  a  Uni- 
versity Fund  Association,  the  former  of  priests  and  the 
latter  of  the  laity,  have  been  organized,  each  member  of 
which  gives  $ioo  a  year  to  defray  current  expenses  and 
help  on  the  general  organization. 

The  article  also  implies  that  many  smaller  gifts  have 
been  received,  which  have  helped  to  swell  the  current 
that  has  carried  them  on  to  success.  Such  giving  makes 
rapid  development  possible.  It  is  notable  that  though 
the  University  is  not  open  to  women,  these  devoted 
Catholics  have  given  very  largely. 

May  we  not  hope  that  before  the  American  University 
is  as  old,  it  may  publish  even  a  brighter  financial  history  ? 
Who  will  help  to  make  it  possible  ?  A. 


HISTORY. 

The  increased  interest  in  history  is  manifesting  itself 
in  many  ways.  The  Napoleonic  craze,  one  might  almost 
call  it,  is  a  sign  of  the  times.  It  is  an  impressive  fact 
that  of  the  210,000  volumes  consulted  at  the  Astor  Li- 
brary last  year,  the  greatest  number,  23,000,  were 
American  histories  ;  then  came  American  literature, 
with  16,000  volumes  ;  then  art  and  general  history, 
11,000  ;  then  American  documents,  also  11,000. 

Within  a  few  months  a  conference  of  representatives  of 
a  number  of  our  leailing  colleges  has  been  held  in  New 
York  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  historical  review.  It 
was  decided  to  publish  a  quarterly  magazine  to  be 
known  as  "  The  American  Historical  Review." 

So  do  the  reading  public  and  the  colleges  move  to- 
gether. In  the  olden  times  it  was  thought  important  for 
rulers  to  know  something  of  history,  and  a  few  leading 
minds  to  have  some  information  concerning  the  evolu- 
tion of  human  society.  In  America  it  is  different.  The 
people  are  the  rulers.  They  should  know  history. 
"  The  American  citizen  uninformed  in  at  least  the  pri- 
mary lessons  of  history  is  weak,  fatally  unarmed  for  both 
the  offensive  and  defensive  warfare  of  his  citizenship." 

History,  says  Mr.  Ridpath,  "is  essential  to  the  hap- 
piness, intelligence,  and  perfection  of  the  American 
family."  Here  the  informed  mind  is  a  necessary  factor. 
The  household  is  not  joined  merely  to  eat,  sleep,  and 
survive.  It  is  joined  and  held  in  unity  by  "  an  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  heat  and  light,  without  which  or- 
ganization does  not  organize  and  the  domestic  bond 
does  not  bind."  It  is  the  absence  of  this  that  often 
leaves  the  lamily  to  disrupt  and  segregate.  The  broth- 
erhood and  sisterhood  of  the  race,  the  solidarity  of  hu- 
manity, needs  to  be  felt  at  the  hearthstone  to  temper  t'he 
assertiveness  of  the  individual.  What  can  do  this  more 
eflfectively  than  history  that  brings  a  sympathetic  touch 
with  all  the  peoples  of  earth  ? 

The  American  mind  and  American  life  thus  provides 
a  better  ground  for  historical  study  ;  mightier  motives 
and  loftier  aims  for  seeking  the  knowledge  of  the  past 
and  its  application  to  the  present  than  was  ever  before 
manifest  in  the  situation  and  attainment  of  any  nation. 

To  these  facts  many  minds  arc  now  awaking.  It  is 
seen  that  this  field  must  be  cultivated  anew.  The 
new  interest  in  history  must  not  be  allowed  to  run  riot 
without  any  direction.  New  demands  for  opportu- 
nities to  study  history  must  be  met.  Now  is  the 
hour  for  original  investigation  and  for  training  specialists 
in  this  great  department.  We  rejoice  that  the  American 
University  is  taking  this  movement  in  its  rising  tide  by 
founding  a  graduate  historical  department.  L. 


EDUCATIONAL  ITEMS. 

Amherst  is  bereaved  with  all  of  us  in  the  death  of  ex- 
President  Julius  H.  Seelye.  During  his  presidency  the 
institution  received  more  than  $825,000  in  gifts. 

Albert  College,  Belleville,  has  had  the  offer  of  $10,000 
from  Mr.  H.  A.  Massey,  of  Toronto,  on  condition  that 
another  $10,000  bg  raised  for  extension. 

Boston  University  has  received  from  the  King  of  Siam 
39  large  octavo  volumes,  comprising  the  sacred  writings 
ot  the  southern  Buddhists.  Chicago,  Princeton,  and 
Johns  Hopkins  are  also  favored  by  the  King.  Rev.  C. 
W.  Rishell  is  elected  professor  of  historical  theology. 

Catholic  University  of  America  announces  the  opening 
of  four  new  departments  with  the  beginning  of  the  ne.xt 
school  year.  They  are  letters,  philosophy,  experimental 
and  applied  sciences,  and  the  social  sciences. 

Columbia,  New  \'ork,  announces  thirty  university 
scholarships  in  philosophy,  political  science,  and  pure 
science.  The  faculty  has  adopted  the  old  German  sys- 
tem of  conferring  the  Ph.D.,  which  not  only  requires  a 
thesis  on  an  approved  subject,  but  also  that  the  candi- 
date appear  in  public  to  defend  his  assertions  before 
experts. 

Cornell  White  School  of  History  and  Political  Science 
issues  an  amended  course  for  i895-'g6.  It  has  nine 
instructors,  four  fellows,  and  twenty-eight  graduate 
students. 

Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  is  erecting  a  new 
building  on  the  spot  where  Washington  reveiwed  the 
troops  on  their  way  to  suppress  the  whiskey  insurrection. 

De  Pauw  University  has  lost  a  scholarly  and  efficient 
president  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  J.  P.  D.  John. 

Harvard  has  shown  its  appreciation  of  Bishop  Vin- 
cent's service  as  preacher  in  residence  by  electing  him 
to  a  third  term. 

Johns  Hopkins  keeps  up  its  excellent  work  in  historical 
and  political  science,  recently  issuing  valuable  studies  on 
"The  Early  Rel.itions  Between  .Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia," and   "  Is  History  Past  Politics?  " 

J\/oody's  Mt.  Hermon,  and  Northfield  schools  have 
asked  the  legislature  for  permission  to  hold  $2,000,000 
worth  of  property  in  real  estate.  Many  citizens  are  op- 
posed to  it,  as  this  action  would  free  it  from  taxation. 

A^ew  York  University  has  recently  had  a  gift  of  another 
new  building.  It  also  receives  the  direction  of  the  en- 
dowment of  the  American  Institute  of  Christian  Philo.so- 
phy.  This  is  a  good  illustration  of  how  soon  personally 
raised  and  used  endowments  are  apt  to  be  changed  from 
their  original  purpose  on  the  person's  death. 

Neil)  Orleans  University  has  received  $10,000  from  a 
New  England  friend  of  Bishop  Mallalieu.  This  school 
knows  no  race  distinctions. 

Ohio  IVesleyan  U?iiversity  is  about  ready  to  begin  work 
on  its  new  Slocum  library,  and  hopes  to  soon  complete 
the  arrangements  for  the  transfer  of  the  Wooster  Univer- 
sity Medical  School,  with  its  fine  hospital  in  Cleveland,  to 
its  own  control. 

Princeton  has  lately  received  a  rare  and  valuable  book, 
printed  by  John  De  Spira,  at  Venice,  in  1469.  It  is  a 
natural  history  by  Pliny  the  elder,  and  is  one  of  the  first 
books  printed  at  Venice. 
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Union  Theological  Seminary  lias  received  an  addition 
of  3,000  volumes  to  its  hy  mnoloijical  department.  These 
were  the  collection  ol  Prof.  V.  M.  Bird,  and  the  seminary 
now  has  over  5,000  volumes  in  that  department. 

Wesley  an  (Jniversity  shovifi  9.  net  increase  in  the  en- 
dowment fund  of  $425,000  during  the  presidency  of  I^r. 
Raymond.  This  increase  is  almost  entirely  free  horn 
special  restrictions  to  specific  purposes.  This  increases 
its  practical  value. 


Book  Sloticcs. 


The  40-inch  lens  for  the  Yerkes'  telescope,  to  be 
mounted  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin,  is 
finished.  When  the  Clarks  received  it  at  Cambridge 
from  Paris  two  years  ago,  it  was  worth,  in  the  rough, 
about  $40,000  ;  after  two  years  of  grinding  and  polish- 
ing, its  value  is  probably  twice  as  much.  With  this 
wonderful  glass,  lour  inches  wider  than  that  of  the  Lick 
telescope,  the  astronomers  of  Chicago  University  will 
detect  new  glories  in  the  heavens. — Zion'  z  Herald. 

For  the  Berlin  Exposition  in  1896,  a  monster  tele- 
scope is  now  being  wrought.  The  four  lenses  measure 
each  no  centimeters  (about  45  inches)  in  diameter,  but 
the  length  of  the  instrument  will  be  but  five  and  one- 
half  meters.  The  lenses,  therefore,  will  be  larger,  but 
the  telescope  shorter,  than  the  Yerkes'  telescope. 


New  Zealand  has  invented  a  unique  method  for  the 
prevention  of  intemperance.  It  proposes  to  pass  a  law 
to  the  effect  that  any  person  convicted  of  being  an  habit- 
ual drunkard  shall  be  photographed  at  his  own  expense 
and  a  copy  be  supplied  to  every  saloon-keeper  in  the 
district.  The  dealer  selling  liquor  to  such  a  person  is 
to  be  fined  heavily. — Christian  Statesman. 

A  reform  to  which  the  Treasury  Department  is  giving 
attention,  and  one  which  is  found  very  difficult  to  exe- 
cute, is  the  prevention  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
in  Alaska.  The  country  is  so  far  distant.  United  States 
officers  so  few,  the  United  States  courts  so  far  apart,  and 
what  laws  exist  there  are  inforced  with  so  much  laxity, 
it  is  almost  iiupossible  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
liquor  into  Alaska,  and  still  more  difficult  to  stop  the 
manufacture  of  "  moonshine  whisky." 


IBeneoolent. 


Capt.  Iames  Wiley,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  has  recently 
given  $5,000  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  is  erecting  a 
Children's  Home,  at  a  cost  of  $6,500,  as  memorials  to 
his  deceased  wife. 

The  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  has  recently  cele- 
brated its  225th  anniversary.  Its  contributions  last  year 
amounted  to  $116,267. 

Thomas  E.  Proctor,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  left  in  h<s  will 
$100,000  for  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  to  be 
held  in  trust  until  the  principal  and  interest  reach  the 
amount  of  $400,000,  when  it  is  to  be  expended  in  erect- 
ing an  insane  asylum. 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  has  been  planning  for  a  great  Cathe- 
dral foundation  at  Washington,  including  a  series  of 
schools.  Within  a  few  months,  Mrs.  ex-Senator  Hearst 
has  agreed  to  give  $175,000  to  build  the  "Hearst 
School  for  Young  Women,"  as  a  part  of  the  general 
scheme.     The  site  is  already  purchased. 


[rhe  Editor  will  give  brief  notices  of  such  books  as  are  appropriate  to  the 
Courier.  Copies  sent  to  the  Editor  for  notice  will  he  placed  in  the  Univer- 
sity Library.] 

Colleges  in  America,  by  Jolm  Marshal  Barker,  Ph.D. 
The   Cleveland    rrinliii),'  aiii'l    Pulilishiug  Co.,  Cleveland,  O., 
265  pp. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  work  on  lines  not  hereto- 
fore traversed  by  any  one  writer  in  a  single  volume.  The  author 
starts  with  the  rise  of  universities  in  tlie  Old  World,  and  then 
describes  the  planting  of  colleges  in  the  New  World,  shows  the 
characteristics  of  the  Ainericau  college,  and  sets  forth  the  func- 
tions of  a  college  to  be  the  sectiring  of  a  symmetrical  develop- 
ment in  its  students,  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  and  prepar- 
ation of  men  and  women  for  service.  There  are  also  chapters 
on  Student  Life,  Personal  Factors  in  a  College  Iviucation,  the 
Practical  Value  of  an  Education,  and  Our  Indebtedness  to  Col- 
leges. Pres't  Warren  says:  "What  an  incalculable  effect  it 
would  produce  could  it  be  read  by  every  official  member  of 
our  wide-spread  Church  !  How  I  wish  it  might  be  done  !" 

Pamphlets  have  come  to  us  as  follows,  for  which  we  thank 

the  different  authors  :  Metliods  and  Results  of  Investigations 
on  the  Chemistry  and  Economy  of  Food,  W.  G.  Atwater,  Ph.D., 
U  S  Department  of  Agriculture  ;  A  Preliminary  Catalogue  of 
Parasites,  C.  W.  Stiles  and  Albert  Hassall  ;  An  Extreme  Case 
of  Leucoderma  in  a  Negio,  G.  L-  Magruder,  M  D.,  and  C.  W. 
Stiles,  Ph.D.  ;  Parasitism,  C.  W.  Stiles  ;  Notes  on  Parasites, 
Chas.  Warden  Stiles,  Ph.D.,  21,  22,  23,  26,  27,  28  ;  T/ie  Aquarium 
of  U.  .?.  Fish  Commission  at  the  Woild's  Columbian  E.vposition, 
S.  A.  Forbes,  I.  S.  K.  Reeves,  G   P.  Clinton,  C.  W.  Stiles. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  ;  Tbe  Author's  Jourual  ;  The  American 
Magazine  of  Civics  ;  Electrical  Engineering  ;  The  Southern 
Cultivator  ;  Louisiana  ;  Homeric  Memory  Rhymes  ;  References 
in  the  Pentateuch  to  Jair  and  Havvoth  Jair  ;  .The  Alpha  ;  The 
University  Graduate  Magazine  ;  Revista  Juridica,  organo  de  La 
Sociedad  de  Jurisprudencia,  San  Salvador  ;  The  American  Uni- 
versity Magazine  ;  Forward  Movement  Magazine  ;  Reports  of 
Board  of  Education,  Sunday  School  Union  and  Tract  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ;  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  Cipher 
Story,  and  The  Tragical  Historic  of  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

We  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging,  with  our  thanks,  the 
receipt  of  Circulars,  Announcements,  Catalogues,  and  Year 
Books,  from  the  following  institutions  :  Boston  University,  Year 
Book  ;  Harvard  Catalogue  and  Special  Circulars  of  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  ;  Report  of  the  President  and  Departments  of 
Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.  ;  Programme  of  JLassachu- 
setts  Institute  of  Technology  ;  Wesleyan  University  Year  Book  ; 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Catalogue  and  Announce- 
ments ;  Columbia  College  Handbook  ;  Cornell  Register  and 
Circulars  of  Special  Departments  ;  Syracuse  University  Annual  ; 
The  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  Catalogue  ;  The  Princeton 
College  Bulletin,  the  February  number  being  especially  valua- 
ble for  its  full  details  of  the  life  and  work  of  Dr.  James  McCosh  ; 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars,  the  April  number  contain- 
ing the  Commemoration  Day  Address  of  President  Seth  Low  ; 
Catholic  University  Bulletin,  full  of  interesting  papers  and  re- 
ports ;  Catalogue  of  the  Washington  and  Lee  University  ;  An- 
nual of  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Year  Book  of  DePauw  University  ;  The  Indiana  University 
Catalogue  and  Report  of  President  ;  Catalogue  of  the  L'ni versify 
of  Wisconsin  ;  Catalogue  of  the  University  of  Kansas  and 
Kansas  University  Quarterly  ;  The  Minnesota  University  Maga- 
zine; The  Lawrentian  of  Lawrence  University;  The  University  of 
Colorado,  Catalogue  ;  The  Educator,  Morgan  College,  Baltimore  ; 
Catalogue  of  Central  Tennessee  College  ;  Quarterly  Bulletin  of 
Gammon  Theological  Seminary ;  Catalogue  of  Fort  Worth 
University  ;  Annual  of  School  of  Expression,  Boston,  Mass.  ; 
Catalogue  of  Bareilly  Theological  Seminary,  India  ;  The  Uni- 
versity Magazin  -,  Peking  University,  China  ;  Anales  de  La 
Universidad,  Santiago,  Chili,  one  of  the  largest  volumes  that 
comes  to  us  from  any  University,  and  shows  that  excellent  work 
on  the  F'lora  and  E'iploration  of  South  America,  as  well  as 
other  scientific  lines,  is  being  done  by  the  professors. 
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A  LARGE  GIFT. 

General  J.  Watts  de  Peyster,  of  Tivoli,  N.  Y., 
has  just  made  it  possible  for  the  Trustees  to  proceed  at 
once  with  the  erection  of  a  second  building  of  the 
American  Universitj'.  While  he  made  this  large  and 
important  gift  on  June  ii,  through  Bishop  John  F. 
Hurst  and  the  Rev.  Arthur  M.  Griffin,  of  Tivoli,  there 
were  some  details  to  arrange,  so  that  the  gift  was  only 
formall}'  accepted  on  August  20,  by  Bishop  Hurst,  as 
Chancellor,  and  Mr.  John  E-  Andrus,  as  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  We  need  hardly  add  that  it  was 
with  expressions  of  high  appreciation  that  this  action 
was  taken  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees.  It  was  decided  to 
name  this  second  building,  "  The  General  J.  Watts  de 
Peyster  College  of  I,anguages."  It  will  be  planned  for 
all  the  special  work  to  be  done  in  Language  and  Liter- 
ature, covering  the  departments  of  Oriental  and  Se- 
mitic, Greek,  Latin,  Romance,  Germanic,  English, 
and  in  time  all  other  tongues  and  literatures  of  earth. 

They  also  accepted  from  the  General  a  further  gift 
of  a  bronze  statue  of  heroic  size,  now  being  made  in 
Paris  at  great  expense,  and  decided  that  it  should  be 
placed  in  front  of  the  College  of  Languages.  This 
will  be  the  first  of  many  works  of  art  that  will  in  time 
add  beauty  to  the  classic  groves,  and  help  to  educate 
the  men  and  women  whose  footfalls  are  to  wake  the 
echoes  in  its  halls. 

The  De  Peyster  College  of  Languages  will  be  erected 
near  by,  and  be  a  companion  piece  of,  the  Hall  of  His- 
tory, for  which  the  sum  of  $150,000  was  subscribed  and 
assumed  last  spring.  Arrangements  will  be  made  at 
once  for  the  building  of   the  College  of   Languages. 


Indeed,  it  is  understood  that  an  architect  is  already  at 
work  on  some  suggestive  designs,  and  the  corner-stones 
of  the  two  buildings — History  and  Language — will  be 
laid  at  the  same  time  It  is  the  intention  that  exca- 
vations shall  be  begun  in  November. 

This  is  not  General  J.  Watts  de  Peyster's  iirst  gift. 
He  has  been  benevolent  in  many  directions.  We 
understand  he  has  given  much  to  the  Episcopal 
Church.  He  erected  the  fine  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  Tivoli,  and  gave  it  to  the  Trustees.  He 
purchased  and  gave  to  the  Woman's  Home  Mission- 
ary Society  the  splendid  property  now  used  as  the 
J.  Watts  de  Peyster  School  for  Girls,  at  Tivoli. 

The  General  is  a  member  of  the  old  historic  De 
Peyster  family,  has  been  an  interesting  figure  in  New 
York  life  for  many  years,  is  a  master  of  a  number  of 
languages,  and  author  of  several  volumes,  an  authoritj- 
in  Napoleonic  matters,  a  member  of  learned  societies 
on  both  sides  of  the  sea.  He  has  a  fine  mansion  at 
Tivoli  that  is  full  of  valuable  books  and  interesting 
historic  relics. 

Will  not  this  gift  suggest  to  some  one  else  that  they 
do  likewise  ? 


BOOKS. 

We  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  gifts  of  books 
received  since  our  last  issue  of  the  Courier.  From 
the  estate  of  Mr.  Stephen  L.  Parrish,  late  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  there  comes  230  bound  volumes,  30 
pamphlets,  and  a  fine  collection  of  photographic  and 
stereoptic  views.  From  the  Hon.  Judge  William  M. 
Springer  comes  75  volumes  of  ''War  Records,"  in 
good  calf  binding.  From  Dr.  Muller  two  large  old 
volumes  of  Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible,  and 
single  volumes  from  various  other  friends.  A  fuller 
description  will  be  found  under  book  notices. 
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HALL  OF  HISTORY. 

We  hardly  need  to  reiniiid  our  readers  that  the 
building  of  a  university  is  not  a  matter  of  a  day  or  a 
year.  The  initial  .steps  of  a  great  scheme  involving 
more  than  a  score  of  buildings  and  millions  of  dollars 
are  ver}'  important  and  must  be  taken  with  great  care. 
This  is  especiall}-  so  of  the  first  building,  as  it  sets  the 
type  of  architecture  for  the  whole  institution.  The 
authorities  are  moving  carefully,  and  propose  to  be  sure 
they  are  right  as  the)'  go  ahead. 

.•\  Building  Committee  has  been  appointed,  compo.sed 
of  Hishop  John  F.  Hurst,  President  of  the  Board  John 
E.  Andrus,  Treasurer  Matthew  G.  Emery,  Mr.  Ander- 
son Fowler,  Mr.  A.  B.  Duvall,  Mr.  John  E.  Herrell, 
and  Vice-Chancellor  vSamuel  L.  Beiler. 

This  committee  has  already  secured  plans  from  six 
different  architects,  which  will  be  laid  before  the  Board 
ol  Trustees  about  the  middle  of  October  for  a  decision 
as  to  which  shall  be  used. 

vSince  the  adjournment  of  the  Trustees  in  May, 
when  a  subscription  of  $150,000  was  completed  (by  a 
small  balance  being_  assumed  by  individuals  present), 
there  have  been  received  additional  subscriptions  of 
$1,500  from  B.  W.  Blanchard  ;  William  J.  Jackson, 
$500;  and  William  H.  Jackson,  of  Salisburv,  Md., 
$500.^ 

It  is  very  much  desired  that  we  receive  $15,000  to 
$25,000  more  on  the  Hall  of  History.  There  will  be 
some  extra  expenses  in  connection  with  the  first  build- 
i'lg  that  it  will  be  well  to  meet,  independent  of  the 
$150,000  which  is  to  go  into  the  building  itself 

There  will  be  the  need  of  doing  some  grading,  besides 
that  which  goes  with  the  excavations  for  foundations. 
We  must  also  provide  for  a  central  power  house  for 
heating  and  lighting.  So  there  is  yet  room  for  gifts 
from  our  friends  who  want  to  be  in  at  the  start  of  this 
great  enterprise. 

As  said  about  the  College  of  Languages,  it  is  the 
purpose  to  begin  excavations  in  November. 


OTHER  GIFTS. 

Besides  some  small  amounts  to  different  funds,  such 
as  the  Land  Fund  and  the  Epworth  League  Fund,  all 
of  which  will  be  reported  in  due  time,  we  have  received 
$500  for  the  General  Fund  from  Mrs.  Fanny  Speed,  of 
Louisville,  Kv.,  through  the  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Jencks, 
1).  D. 


ASBURY  MEMORIAL   HALL. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Since  our  last  report  we  have  received  two  additional 
subscriptions — $100  from  Rev.  John  Wilson,  D.  D.,  of 
the  North  Ohio  Conference,  and  $100,  in  the  name  of 
Rev.  John  Janes,  a  cousin  of  Bishop  Janes,  who  died 
in  1S43,  from  his  son  and  daughter,  Frank  and  Emma 
Jaues. 

CASH    RECEIVED   SINCE   SINCE   JUNE    I,     1895. 

$100.— W.  S.  Birch  (by  Mrs.  Emma  L.  Daniel),  R. 
L.  Dashiell  (by  W.  H.  Murphv),  W.  H.  Meeker,  J. 
J.   Reed. 

$50.— Ezra  Tinker,  J.  H.  Michell,  J.  Y.  Bates,  T.  S. 
Bond,  D.  A.  Jordan. 

133-33 -J-  C.  Jack.son  (by  W.  R.  Esher). 

$25. — F.  J.  Belcher. 

$20.— R.  F.  Elsden,  W.  McK.  Hester  (by  Jane 
Adams),  J.  B.  Wentworth  (by  A.  O)- 

$12.50. — ^J.  R.   Bryan. 

$5.— R.  L.  Spurter,  A.  M.  Barnitz. 

$3.— W.  Ackroyd,  W.  McK.  Riley. 


NOTES. 

The  Chic.igo  Tribune  .says  that  the  total  donations 
by  gift  and  will  in  this  country  since  January  i,  count- 
ing individual  sums  exceeding  $i,ooo,  are  as  follows  : 
January,  $1,698,900;  February,  $1,873,300;  March, 
$73'^.55o;  April,  $1,311,100;  May,  $4,239,300;  June 
(to  date),  $575,600.  Total,  $10,434,150.  Of  this 
amount  colleges  •  and  universities  have  received 
$4,075,750  ;  hospitals,  $1,593,000  ;  churches,  $789,000  ; 
and  libraries,  $208,000,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total. 
The  remainder,  $3,768  400.  has  been  distributed  among 
museums,  art  galleries,  and  various  clas.ses  of  charity. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Polhemus,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
has  announced  her  purpose  to  build  a  dispensary  for 
the  Long  Island  Hospital  at  a  cost  of  $250,000,  and  to 
endow  it  with  $250,000  as  a  memorial  to  her  late  hus- 
band, Henry  D.  Polhemus. 

The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  has  recentlj^  come 
into  possession  of  a  legacy  of  $50,000. 

The  Indianapolis  Art  Association  receives  $225,000 
from  John  Herron,  who  was  entirely  unknown  to  the 
association. 

Rev.  Dean  Cannon,  of  Lockport,  New  York,  has  en- 
dowed two  scholarships  in  the  Propaganda  at  Rome 
for  young  men  from  western  New  York. 

The  most  complete  medical  library  in  the  country, 
says  the  Washington  Star,  is  that  of  the  Army  Medi- 
cal Museum  in  that  city,  under  the  care  of  the  War 
Department  and  supervised  by  John  S.  Billings.  It 
inc  udes  11 2,000  bound  volumes  and  150,000  pamphlets, 
or,  as  is  estimated,  three-fourths  of  the  medical  litera- 
ature  of  the  world,  and  has  an  elaborate  catalogue 
which  renders  all  its  contents  available  for  use. 

General  Francis  M.  Drake,  a  liberal  benefactor  of 
Drake  University  and  contributor  toward  the  erection 
of  the  Hall  of  History  of  the  American  University, 
has  been  nominated  for  Governor  of  Iowa  by  the 
Republicans. 

Professor  Newcomb,  of  the  Wa.shington  Observatory, 
succeeds  Professor  Helmholtz  as  a  member  of  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

Professor  Lorenzo  Dow  McCabe,  one  of  our  best- 
loved  instructors,  has  resigned  his  position  of  Professor 
of  Philosophy  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  after 
fifty  years  of  honorable  service. 

The  United  .States  Census  report  just  issued  gives 
the  figures  as  follows:  Roman  Catholics,  6,250,000; 
Methodists,  4,600,000;  Baptists,  3,725,000;  Presby- 
terians, 1,280,332;  Lutherans,  1,230,000;  Protestant 
Episcopalians,  540,000.  These  are  the  figures  com- 
piled by  the  officers  of  the  Government,  and  are  cor- 
rect. Boasting  of  mere  numbers  is  a  small  business, 
but  it  is  important  to  have  the  truth  stated  about  such 
matters. 
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DR.   LOWRY  ON  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Our  thanks  are  again  due  to  the  Rev,  Asljurj-  Lovvry, 
D.  D.  Hi.s  name  stands  among  the  ministers  of  the 
Cincinnati  Conference  who  gave  $ioo  each  toward  the 
Asbury  Memorial  Hall.  He  has  spoken  of  his  desire 
to  do  more.  He  has  recently  given  about  seven 
columns  of  his  excellent  magazine,  The  Divine  Life, 
to  the  advocacy  of  this  enterprise.  He  published  in 
full  a  circular  letter  from  Bishop  Hurst,  and  prefaced 
it  with  the.se  significant  words  : 

"  Bishop  Hurst,  I  believe,  has  the  credit  of  pro- 
jecting the  American  University  at  the  seat  of  our 
National  Government.  But  the  need  of  a  school 
equal  to  any  German  or  English  University  as  a  seat 
ot  learning,  and  far  superior  to  any  of  them  in  moral 
and  religious  influence  and  evangelical  faith  and  char- 
acter, was  felt  some  time  before  the  Bishop  undertook 
the  praiseworthy  task  of  founding  such  an  institution. 

"In  1876  and  1877  ^  spent  .several  months  in  Leipsic, 
Germany,  the  .seat  of  one  of  her  great  universities.  I 
found  no  vital  religion  there  except  in  the  little 
American  chapel  sustained  by  American  students. 
I  worshipped  in  tiie  Kirche,  once  the  Church  of 
Luther.  It  was  an  emblem  of  desolation.  The  place 
was  uninviting,  and  almost  deserted  on  a  bright  Sun- 
day morning. 

"  A  prominent  and  popular  professor  had  been  adver- 
tised to  preach,  the  congregation  was  small  and  seemed 
uninterested.  But  at  night  the  great  theatre  near  by 
and  contiguous  to  the  university  was  packed  like  a 
beehive.  I  went  to  the  entrance  to  make  observations 
and  verify  or  contradict  reports.  I  had  heard  that  a 
great  theatrical  concourse  met  there  on  every  Sabbath 
evening.     I  found  it  sadly  true. 

"  I  looked  in  the  saloons  and  found  them  crowded 
with  both  sexes,  enveloped  in  tobacco  smoke,  and 
engaged  in  drinking — not  beer  only,  but  the  strongest 
liquors.  I  found  in  the  restaurants,  at  other  times, 
that  they  quaff  from  coffee  to  the  strongest  into.xicants. 
I  met  American  students,  both  male  and  female,  aiKl 
was  told  they  generally  patronized  the  Sunday  evening 
theatre.  The  Lord's  day  was  no  more  sacred  than  any 
secular  daj'.  I  found  young  men  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States  completing  their  education  preparatory 
to  the  Christian  ministry.  I  mingled  with  them  and 
preached  several  times  in  their  chapel.  After  I  left  I 
was  written  to  and  requested  to  become  their  chaplain. 
Being  on  my  return  tour  from  Kgypt,  the  Holy  Land, 
Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  the  Continent,  and  having 
reached  England,  where  I  was  engaged  to  spend  some 
time  in  .service,  I  regretfully  declined  the  invitation. 
I  have  sometimes  been  sorry  that  I  could  not,  or  did 
not,  enter  the  open  door.  If  we  must  send  our  students 
to  Germany  to  gilt  edge  their  education,  we  ought  to 
send  to  these  seats  of  learning  the  antidote  to  German 
rationalism  and  religious  indifference  How  incon- 
sistent it  is  to  suffer  our  young  ministers  to  immerse 
theuLselves  in  such  an  atmosphere  in  order  to  get  a 
finishing  touch  for  our  evangelical  ministry. 

' '  Since  these  explorations  and  observations  were  made 
in  Europe,  I  have  not  ceased  to  wish  and  hope  that  a 
University  would  be  erected  in  the  United  States,  .so 
promiueut  and  so  equipped  with  men  aud  means  as 


not  only  to  stop  trans-Atlantic  graduation,  but  turn  the 
current  back  to  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave,  in  which  resides  the  best  form  of  Christianity 
and  civil  government. 

"  We  have  the  prospect  of  such  an  institution  in  the 
American  University. 

"Let  us  give  it  our  prayers,  our  money,  and  our 
students."  A.  L- 


BENEVOLENT. 

The  will  of  B.  P.  Cheney,  of  Dover,  Ma.ss.,  leaves 
$70,000  to  educational  and  charitable  institutions. 

St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York,  receives  by  the  will 
of  the  late  Rufus  Waterhouse  a  bequest  of  $200,000. 

Edward  A.  W.  Hunter  leaves  $500,000  for  a  ward  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  at  the  death 
of  his  wife  and  daughter. 

Dr.  D.  K.  Pearson,  of  Chicago,  who  is  reported  to 
have  given  away  about  $2,000,000,  recently  offered 
$50,000  to  Berea  College.  Kentucky,  on  the  condition 
that  $150,000  more  be  rai.sed. 

The  will  of  the  late  Augustus  Knowlton,  of  Gardner, 
Ma.ss.,  bequeaths  more  than  $100,000  to  found  a  charity 
to  be  known  as  "The  Gardner  Home  for  Elderly 
People." 

Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  leaves  $300,- 
000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  children's  playground 
at  Fairmount  Park. 


CHANCELLOR  DAY  AND  A  UNIVERSITY. 

We  wish  we  could  republish  the  whole  of  Chan- 
cellor Day's  contribution  to  the  Educational  number 
of  the  Christian  Advocate,  on  "  Methodism  and  her 
Colleges."  We  can  only  make  some  extracts  that  bear 
especially  on  a  university.  He  may  have  been  think- 
ing of  his  own  Syracuse  University,  but  his  words  are 
also  a  plea  for  the  American  University. 

"  Do  the  Methodists,  who  boaat  that  their  Church 
was  born  in  a  university,  hold  higher  education  in  ju.st 
proportion  to  the  other  great  interests  of  the  denomi- 
nation ?  We  are  great,  n&merically,  great  in  Church 
property,  great  in  wealth  and  social  influence,  but  we 
have  not  one  great  university  between  the  two  seas  ; 
not  one  that  ranks  in  endowment  and  equipment  with 
Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  aud  Chicago.  Every  other 
prominent  denomination  has  at  least  one,  and  some  of 
them  two  and  three  great  universities. 

' '  To-day  we  have  not  a  univer.--ity  or  the  combination 
of  two  or  more  universities  where  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  Church  can  receive  an  education  in  all  of 
the  branches  of  higiier  learning  demanded  by  the  times 
aud  furnished  by  similar  institutions  of  other  denomi- 
nations. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  we  must  not  be  impatient  ;  'col- 
leges grow;'    'it    takes  time.'       It  is  true   that   the 
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college  idea  grows,  but  a  college  is  made  out  of  that 
idea  just  as  last  as  you  furnish  the  luouey.  It  has 
taken  eight  hundred  years  to  grow  the  idea  up  from 
Oxford  to  Leland  Stanford,  but  it  took  only  five  years 
to  make  Leland  Stanford  with  the  millions  given  to  it. 
And  the  same  is  true  of  Johns  Hopkins  and  Chicago. 
The  Methodists  can  have  a  great  university,  as  great 
as  the  sun  shines  upon,  as  soon  as  they  will  put  in  the 
money.  The  part  that  grows  has  grown.  The  part 
that  waits  only  waits  to  be  made  when  we  have  the 
money  to  get  the  material  and  workmen. 

'  "  We  are  a  young  Church.'  Yes,  but  we  waste  in 
needless  indulgences  the  endowment  of  a  university 
every  year.  We  have  surplus  enough  to  found  a 
Harvard  every  twelve  months. 

"We  are  in  the  surgings  of  tremendous  thinking  and 
activities,  and  if  we  are  to  retain  our  hold  upon  the 
world  and  lead  and  control  thoughtful  men,  if  we  are 
to  command  respect  instead  of  contempt,  and  utter  a 
voice  that  men  will  hear  and  heed,  we  must  have  a 
religion  with  strong  brains.  Our  fiery  zeal  must  burn 
and  glow  in  furnaces  of  knowledge. 

' '  Nowhere  in  the  Church  can  men  invest  their  money 
in  forms  of  usefulness  so  .secure  and  where  returns  will 
be  so  certain  while  time  stands  as  in  our  colleges. 
This  world  needs  brains.  It  always  will  need  brains, 
and  the  colleges  of  our  Church  are  Christian  brain 
factories.  We  have  to  use  material  from  the  farms, 
the  shops,  the  coal  mines,  the  canals,  and  the  stores. 
We  must  have  the  working  capital  When  you  make 
your  wills  do  not  count  the  colleges  out,  but  do  not 
wait  to  die.  Help  them  while  you  live.  If  you  want 
a  thoughtful  pulpit  that  your  boy  in  the  public  school 
will  respect  ;  if  you  want  educated  physicians  to  whose 
advice  and  skill  you  may  safely  commit  the  health  of 
your  home  ;  ifyouhavea  drop  of  patriotism  in  your 
veins,  and  would  bring  back  your  country  from  the 
demagogue  to  the  statesman  ;  if  you  care  for  the  choic- 
est amenities  of  literary  and  social  life;  if,  as  a  Christ- 
ian, you  would  interpret  God's  word  and  human  his- 
tory; provide  learning,  thoroughly  furnish,  endow,  and 
man  your  colleges.      We  shall  not  be  less  spiritual." 

That  is  a  true  statement;  "the  idea  has  grown." 
"  The  part  that  waits  only  waits  to  be  made  when  we 
have  the  money  to  get  the  material  and  workmen." 
And  we  believe  the  money  is  coming  to  the  American 
University.  There  are  signs  in  the  sky  that  a  brighter 
day  is  dawning  for  all  our  educational  work.  The 
material  and  the  workmen  will  be  forthcoming. 
"  God  is  not  dead."  The  silver  and  the  gold  are  His. 
His  hand  is  on  many  hearts  and  they  are  planning  to 
carry  out  the  Divine  purposes. 


KIND  WORDS  FOR  THE  AMERICAN   UNI- 
VERSITY. 


The  projected  American  University  is  winning  new 
friends.  From  unexpected  quarters  come  words  of  ap- 
proval and  promises  of  substantial  support.  For  this 
The  Epivorth  Herald  is  glad.  If  an  ordinary  man 
were  leading  this  great  enterprise  we  would  have  our 
misgivings.  But  with  Bishop  Hurst  at  the  front  we 
have  perfect  confidence  in  its  ultimate  success.  To 
build  a  small  school  requires  only  a  feiv  months,  but  to 
rear  a  great  educational  institution  that  will  perma- 


nently honor  our  denomination  and  our  country  re- 
quires years.  Bishoj)  Hurst  understands  this.  He  is 
not  hurrying  matters.  He  is  building  strongly — build- 
ing for  to-morrow  and  the  day  after.  Among  the  latest 
notes  of  approval  we  notice  an  exceeding  appreciative 
article  in  the  Methodist  Rcviezv  of  the  Southern  Church. 
Strong  reasons  are  given  why  the  university  should  be 
founded  and  supported,  and  the  writer  then  concludes 
in  this  way:  "  As  a  practical  and  powerful  bond  of 
union  between  all  the  bodies  of  American  MethodLsm 
we  believe  there  is,  and  can  be,  nothing  so  appropriate 
or  efficient  as  this  projected  university.  Here  the 
flower  of  our  youth,  from  the  South  and  from  the 
North,  from  the  East  and  from  the  West,  may  come 
and  mingle  in  the  common  lofty  aims  of  such  an  insti- 
tution, and,  going  hence  with  appreciation  of  the 
merits  of  one  another,  learned  in  the  friendly  friction 
of  university  life,  build  both  in  church  and  state  on  the 
foundations  of  the  first  century  of  the  republic  a  struc- 
ture more  beautiful  and  enduring  than  the  one  our  eyes 
behold." — Epivorth  Herald. 

Thanks,  Dr.  Berry,  thanks.  Now  help  us  to  wheel 
the  Epworth  League  into  line  behind  this  great  enter- 
prise. We  want  the  young  people  of  Methodism  for 
education.  They  ought  to  be  rallied  on  this  line.  To 
be  rallied  they  nted  one  object  that  will  unify  them, 
so  that  they  may  feel  the  momentum  of  a  common 
movement.  What  is  there  better  than  the  American 
University  ? 


AN   EDUCATIONAL  RENAISSANCE. 

After  the  destruction  of  Cokesbury  College  by  fire, 
in  1795,  and  again  a  year  later,  for  a  score  of  years  fol- 
lowing the  Church  did  not  feel,  as  A.sbury  expressed 
it,  that  Methodism  was  providentially  called  to  build 
colleges.  But  the  fires  of  enthusiasm  could  not  be 
quenched  in  the  heart  of  the  church, and  an  educational 
renaissance  soon  followed.  The  first  academy  of  the 
present  order  was  opened  in  Newmarket,  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  18 17,  and  transferred  in  1825  to  Wilbraham, 
Mass.,  where  for  seventy  years  it  has  sent  out  its  beams 
far  and  wide,  and  has  contributed  largely  to  the  edu- 
cation of  more  than  25,000  students.  For  less  than 
three-fourths  of  a  century  the  work  of  education  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  been  carried  for- 
ward with  varying  success,  and  notwithstanding  all 
mistakes  and  failures,  that  work  to-day  presents  the 
following  encouraging  showing  :  Theological  institu- 
tions, 19  ;  colleges  and  universities,  57  ;  classical 
seminaries,  56  ;  foreign  mission  schools  of  higher 
grade,  76  ;  making  a  total  of  202  separate  institu- 
tions of  learning,  with  property  valued  at  more  than 
$26,000,000  and  over  42,000  students.  It  may  also 
be  encouraging  to  add  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  money  now  invested  in  the.se  Methodist  institutions 
of  learning  has  been  given  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
making  the  contributions  to  this  noble  cause  little  less 
than  $1,000,000  annually. 

The  American  University,  projected  at  Wa.shington, 
is  gradually  commanding  the  confidence  and  support 
of  the  whole  church.  Since  its  work  will  be  confined 
exclusively  to  professional  and  technological  studies, 
it  will  in  time  constitute  a  fitting  head  and  crown  of 
the  educational  system  of  the  Methodism  of  this  con- 
tinent.— Rev.  C.  H.  Payne,  D-  D-,  in  ZiorC s  Herald. 
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WOMEN    AT    GERMAN    UNIVERSITIES. 

We  condense  from  the  ''Independent"  this  interest- 
ing statement  of  the  attitude  of  the  German  Univer- 
sities toward  the  higher  education  of  woman.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago,  one  woman,  the  learned  Dorothea  von 
Schloszer,  attained  the  dignity  of  a  doctor's  degree, 
and  it  has  taken  a  hundred  years  for  such  an  event  to 
occur  again.  Miss  Grace  Chishohn,  of  England,  has 
received  the  degree  from  Gottingen  by  the  special 
sanction  of  the  Minister  of  Education.  Heidelberg 
has  granted  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  to  one  woman,  and 
another  has  received  an  honorary  degree  from  Frei- 
berg last  year. 

This  does  not  mean  that  women  can  be  freely  ma- 
triculated as  students  in  any  German  University.  The 
trouble  is  in  the  matriculation.  The  proposal  to  admit 
women  students  at  Berlin  has  been  discussed  in  the 
University  Senate  and  rejected  ;  and  yet  occasionally 
a  woman  has  gained  admission  to  lectures.  At  Got- 
tingen a  number  of  Englishwomen  and  Americans  have 
been  admitted  to  lectures  on  showing  certificatts  from 
some  foreign  university,  and  under  these  circumstances 
are  now  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  seminars  and  pre- 
sent themselves  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  ;  and  under 
this  regulation  there  are  now  twelve  women  studying 
at  Gottingen,  of  whom  two  are  Germans  ;  but  they 
pursued  their  preparatory  studies  in  other  countries. 
At  Leipzig  women  are  admitted  to  lectures  if  the 
professor  will  permit  it,  but  are  not  allowed  to  proceed 
to  a  degree.  At  Heidelberg  women  are  admitted  to 
the  lectures,  but  each  case  is  considered  by  itself  and 
is  not  allowed  to  be  a  precedent.  At  Tiibingen  one 
woman  has  actually  been  matriculated,  but  this  was 
due  to  special  private  interest.  Schools  are  being 
organized  to  fit  girls  to  enter  the  universities,  and  we 
may  look  for  an  organized  attack  on  all  the  barred 
and  bolted  doors.  There  is  no  proposition  for  a  uni- 
versity for  women.  The  demand  will  be  for  co-edu- 
cation— it  is  coming.     The  world  moves.  B. 


CHRISTIAN    ADVOCATE  AND  AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY. 

No  religious  paper  in  America  exerts  a  more  power- 
ful influence  than  the  Christian  Advocate.  Its  versatile 
editor  has  well  been  called  "  the  Horace  Greely  of  the 
religious  press."  Dr.  Buckley  is  a  Trustee  of  the 
American  University.  His  words  in  a  recent  editorial 
should  have  weight  with  the  corporation,  and  with  the 
whole  country.    , 

"  The  Amer><5hn  University  at  Washington  is  a  tree 
that  seems  to  have  visible  and  invisible  roots.  It  is 
being  developed  on  what  may  be  called  the  German 
principle,  of  slow  but  sure.  Walking  by  faith  is  about 
to  be  rewarded  to  some  extent  by  sight.  Buildings  are 
to  rise,  and  when  on  that  site  they  will  be  as  a  city  set 
upon  a  hill,  that  can  not  be  hid.  This  is  a  large  enter- 
prise. Its  appeal  is  to  all  Methodism.  Its  corporation, 
if  not  cosmopolitan,  defies  the  bounds  of  States  and 
of  separate  denominations.  Washington  is  yet  to  be 
a  center  of  great  universities.  The  Catholic  Univer- 
sity, if  by  .some  it  is  regarded  as  a  menace,  by  all  it  is 
justly  considered  a  .spur.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  its  Con.stitution  is  forever  divorced 
from  any  form  of  religion,  yet  denominational  influence 


has  been  exerted  to  a  large  degree  at  the  Capital.  The 
establishment  there  of  a  central  institution  of  learning 
makes  certain  the  presence  there  of  Roman  Catholic 
dignitaries,  masters  of  the  art  of  influencing  individu- 
als. It  does  not  imply  bigotry  to  consider  desirable  at 
Washington  the  establishment  of  a  great  in.stitution 
whose  primary  element  shall  be  Protestant,  and  all  the 
more  so  becau.se  of  the  existence  of  such  a  one  as  that 
to  which  we  have  referred  ;  "  not  for  that  "  we  would 
recommend  the  exertion  of  denominational  influence  for 
political  ends,  but  because  the  best  way  of  preventing 
it  is  to  have  two  great  forms  of  Christianity,  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  where  both  may  be  ej'es,  ears,  and 
tongues. 

"This,  however,  is  the  least  of  the  reasons  upon 
which  the  projectors  of  the  American  University  rely. 
They  foresee  the  destiny  of  Washington.  They  per- 
ceive the  value  of  all  the  Government  collections  which 
are  at  the  service  of  students.  They  know  its  histor- 
ical relations.  They  rely  much  upon  the  opportunities 
to  study  civil  government,  and  in  particular  the  history, 
methods,  and  traditions  of  the  United  States.  They 
dwell  upon  the  climate,  which,  like  that  of  Baltimore, 
is  far  enough  South  to  be  softened  in  the  winter,  and 
not  far  enough  to  be  enervating  for  any  period  of  the 
scholastic  year.  If  the  corporation  can  adopt  Goethe's 
motto,  "  Haste  not,  rest  not,"  or  John  Wesley's,  with 
the  same  meaning,  "  I  am  never  in  a  hurry,  but  always 
in  haste,"  it  can  build  itself  into  success  without  in  any 
degree  weakening  the  long  catalogue  of  useful  and 
growing  institutions  in  Methodism,  North  and  South,  to 
to  which  we  have  referred." 


THE   AMERICAN    UNIVERSITY. 

By  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 

On  May  28,  1891,  the  American  University  was 
incorporated  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  post- 
graduate and  professional  courses  of  study  and  for 
original  research.  Its  design  is  to  secure  the  best  and 
highest  instruction  in  every^  department  of  human 
learning,  under  influences  intellectually  the  strongest 
and  spiritually  the  purest.  The  char  er  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  was  surrendered  and  a  new  charter, 
with  enlarged  powers,  was  granted  by  Congress  in  1893. 

The  search  for  a  probable  site  for  the  institution  in 
the  suburban  region  of  Washington  began  in  January, 
1890,  and  was  continued  two  weeks  until  January  25, 
when  an  appropriate  piece  of  ground  was  found.  The 
merits  of  the  chosen  site  lay  chiefly  in  its  being  an 
undivided  track,  elevated  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
.sea  level,  and  of  such  surface  as  to  make  the  entire 
space  available  for  sites  of  buildings.  It  consists  of 
ninety  acres  of  ground  on  the  northwest  heights  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  is  a  plateau  from  which  the 
ground  declines  both  on  the  city  and  country  sides. 
The  view  from  it  toward  the  northwest  commands  the 
panorama  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  forty  miles 
away,  while  on  the  city  side,  to  the  .south  and  east, 
the  eye  rests  upon  the  National  Capital,  the  Manassas 
plains,  and  the  Potomac  down  to  Alexandria.  For  a 
perfect  atmosphere,  no  better  place  could  be  found. 
This  feature  had  to  be  considered  with  the  utmost 
care,  from  the  fact  that  students  would  live  there,  or  in 
the  neighborhood,  from  September  to  the  following 
June. 
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It  was  not  known  when  the  laud  was  selected  pre- 
ciselj'  what  relation  it  would  sustain  to  the  great  resi- 
dence street,  namely,  Massachusetts  Avenue  ;  but  a 
few  months  after  the  contract  was  made,  it  was  learned 
that  Massachusetts  Avenue,  if  extended  in  a  straight 
line,  would  go  directly  to  the  site,  passing  the  new 
Naval  Observatory  on  the  way. 

The  land  was  bought  by  laith  alone.  There  was  no 
wealthy  individual  who  came  forward  to  make  pledges 
for  its  purchase.  Every  step  at  the  initial  stages  was 
taken  on  the  ground  of  reliance  on  the  great  multitude 
of  Christian  people,  and  not  upon  the  generosity  of 
one  or  of  a  few.  Mr.  John  F.  Waggaman,  of  Wash- 
ington, furnished  the  $i,o(«  lor  the  option.  The  option 
was  later  accepted,  and  the  land  was  purchased  for 
$100,000.  The  first  payment  of  $20,000  was  made 
February  28,  1S90.  The  remaining  payments  liave 
been  met,  and  on  March  i,  1S95,  the  la.st  payment 
was  made,  and  the  land  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  American  University.  It  seemed  only 
fair  that  the  citizens  of  Washington  should  pay  for  the 
site,  and  this  plan  has  been  strictly  adhered  to,  though 
a  few  individuals  from  a  distance  have  .seen  fit  to  add 
their  contributions.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  $90,000  of 
the  amount  has  been  furnished  by  the  citizens  of 
Washington  alone.  Congregations,  Sunday  schools, 
Government  officers,  clergymen,  merchants,  clerks,  and 
mechanics,  and  people  of  ever)' class,  have  contributed 
toward  the  fund  It  is  highly  probable  that  at  least 
ten  thousand  of  the  citizens  of  Washington  have  been 
contributors  for  the  purchase  of  the  site  of  the  Ameri- 
can University. 

WHY    THE    AMERICAN    UNIVERSITY? 

Wi.se  and  trusted  leaders  of  our  American  Protest- 
antism— especiall}'  of  Methodi.sm — were  consulted  be- 
fore the  first  step  was  taken  for  the  purchase  of  the 
land.  It  was  believed  that  for  the  interest  of  all  Pro- 
testant Churches  the  time  had  come  when  a  thoroughly 
evangelical  university  should  be  established  at  the 
National  Capital.  It  seemed  to  be  high  time  that  for 
the  best  university  advantages  our  j-oung  people  should 
not  be  compelled  to  cross  tlie  ocean,  but  that  the  best 
instruction,  either  in  this  or  foreign  countries,  should 
be  furnished  here,  and  that  our  American  youth  should 
not  need  to  go  abroad,  as  they  have  been  doing  since 
the  beginning  of  our  national  history,  for  superior 
educational  privileges. 

The  lesson  of  the  State  colleges  and  universities  had 
proved  to  be  a  bad  one.  The  most  of  the  State  insti- 
tutions of  learning  had  been  developed  in  the  most 
capricious  way.  The  pe>so-mel  of  the  entire  faculty 
was  reduced  to  a  humiliating  subjection  to  political 
fluctuations.  When  the  State  pa.ssed  from  the  control 
of  one  party  to  another,  both  trustees  and  professors 
were  subject  to  change.  There  was  no  fixity  what- 
ever. A  still  more  reprehensible  state  of  things  had 
been  found  in  the  relation  of  some  of  the  State  institu- 
tions to  the  Christian  standards.  The  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity  had  not  received  the  attention 
they  deserved.  In  one  case  I  have  learned  that  during 
about  a  decade  one  of  the  State  institutions  had  no 
chapel  service  for  the  students,  and  chapel  prayers 
were  only  again  instituted  after  a  change  in  the  presi- 
dency of  the  college. 


With  these  sad  reminders,  it  has  been  concluded 
that  the  control  of  the  American  University  should  be 
lodged  in  a  board  of  trustees  who  are  Christian  people, 
thoroughly  devoted  to  Protestant  interests  ;  and,  while 
two-thirds  of  tiie  board  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  there  are  six  denominations  repre- 
sented in  that  corporation  In  addition  to  the  members 
of  the  Methodist  Epi.scopal  Church  who  are  upon  the 
board,  three  are  members  of  the  Methodist  lipiscopal 
Church,  South,  namely.  Bishop  Alphens  W.  Wilson, 
of  Baltimore  ;  Dr.  William  W.  Smith,  President  of 
Randolph-Macon  College  and  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  the  Hon.  Julian  S.  Carr,  of  North 
Carolina.  Besides  these  two  denominations,  there  are 
also  among  the  members  of  the  board  rejire.senta- 
tives  of  Baptist  Congregational,  Presbyterian,  and 
Protestant  Flpiscopal  Churches.  While  one  Prot- 
estant Church  is  thus  made  responsib'e  for  the  doc- 
trinal quality  of  the  university  the  other  Protestant 
denominations  have  thus  far  co-operated  as  heartily  as 
if  the  responsibility  were  their  own.  The  fraternal 
character  of  all  deliberations  and  measures  has  been  so 
far  without  ajar,  and  this  we  regard  as  a  strong  indi- 
cation of  the  providential  mission  oi  the  university. 
So  far  as  the  future  faculty  is  concerned  there  is  no  de- 
nominational limitation.  But  the  Protestant  Churches 
of  the  country  may  understand  that  there  will  be  no 
promulgation  of  doctrines  not  in  accord  with  the  evan- 
gelic d  standards  of  the  whole  Protestant  Church. 

WHY     IN    WA.SHINGTON  ? 

Washington  has  long  been  the  political  and  scientific 
center  of  the  country,  and  it  is  the  most  available 
place  for  becoming  the  intellectual  center  of  the  conti- 
nent. 

The  fitness  of  the  National  Capital  as  our  country's 
true  educational  center  did  not  escape  the  attention  of 
George  Washington.  With  characteristic  far-sighted- 
ness he  fi.xed  upon  it  as  the  only  proper  location  for  a 
truly  national  university.  He  spoke  and  wrote  upon 
the  importance  of  it,  planned  for  such  an  institution, 
and  gave  $25,000  as  the  foundation  of  a  fund  for  his 
"favorite  National  University." 

The  original  letter  in  which  Washington  makes  this 
donation  known,  written  from  Philadelphia  to  Gover- 
nor Brooks,  of  Virginia,  March  16,  1795,  has  recently 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  present  writer.  In  this 
letter  he  says  : 

Ever  since  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  were  pleased  to 
submit  to  my  disposal  fifty  shares  in  the  Potomac,  and  one 
hundred  in  the  James  River  Company,  it  has  been  my  anxious 
desire  to  appropriate  them  to  an  object  most  worthy  of  public 
regard. 

Il  is  with  indescribable  regret  that  I  have  seen  the  j'outh  of  the 
United  States  migrating  to  foreign  countries,  in  order  to  acquire 
the  higher  branches  of  erudition,  and  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
the  sciences.  Although  it  would  be  injustice  to  many  to  pro- 
nounce the  certainty  of  tlieir  imbibing  maxims  not  congenial 
with  republicanism,  it  must  nevertheless  be  admitted  that  a 
serious  danger  is  encountered  by  sending  abroad  among  other 
political  systems  those  who  have  not  well  learned  the  value  of 
their  own. 

The  time  is  therefore  come  when  a  plan  of  universal  education 
ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  United  States.  Not  only  do  the  exi- 
gencies of  public  and  private  life  demand  it,  but  if  it  should  ever 
be  apprehended  that  prejudices  would  be  entertained  in  one 
part  of  the  Union  against  another,  an  efficacious  remedy  will  be 
to  as.semble  the  youth  of  every  part  under  such  circumstances 
as  will,  by  the  freedom  of  intercourse  and  collision  of  sentiment, 
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give  to  tlieir  minds  the  direction  of  truth,  philanthropy,  and 
mutual  conciliation. 

It  has  lieen  represented  that  a  university  corresponding  with 
these  ideas  is  contemplated  to  be  built  in  the  Federal  City,  and 
that  it  will  receive  considerable  enilowmenls.  Tuis  position 
is  so  eligible  from  its  cenlrality,  so  convenient  to  Virginia,  by 
wliose  legislature  the  shares  were  granted,  and  in  which  part 
of  tlie  I'ederal  District  stands,  and  combines  so  many  other 
conveniences,  that  I  have  determined  to  vest  the  Potomac  shares 
in  that  university. 

Presuming  it  to  be  more  agreeable  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  Virginia  that  the  shares  of  tlie  James  River  Company  should 
be  reserved  for  a  similar  object  in  some  part  of  thai  Slate,  I  in- 
tend to  allot  them  for  a  seminary,  to  be  erected  at  sucli  a  place 
as  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  shall  deem  most  proper. 

I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  a  seminary  of  learning  upon  an 
enlarged  plan,  but  yet  not  coming  up  to  the  full  idea  of  a  uni 
versitj',  is  an  insliiuliou  to  be  preferred  for  the  position  which 
is  to  be  chosen.  The  students  who  wish  to  pursue  the  whole 
range  of  science  may  pass  with  advant.ige  from  the  seminary 
to  the  university,  and  the  former,  by  a  due  relation,  may  be 
rendered  co  operative  with  the  latter. 

I  can  not,  however,  dissemble  my  opinion  that  if  all  the  shares 
were  conferred  on  a  university  it  would  become  far  more  im- 
portant than  when  they  are  divided  ;  and  I  have  been  restrained 
from  concentering  them  in  the  s  inie  plnce  merely  by  my  anxiety 
to  reconcile  a  particular  attention  to  Virginia  with  a  great  good, 
ill  which  she  will  abudantly  share  in  common  with  the  rest 
ot  the  United  States. 

I  must  beg  the  favor  of  your  Excellency  to  lay  tliis  letter  be- 
fore that  lionora  lie  body  ai  iheir  next  session,  in  order  that  I 
may  appropriate  the  James  River  shares  to  the  place  which  they 
may  prefer  They  will  at  the  same  time  again  accept  my  ac- 
knowledgments for  the  opporiunity  with  which  they  have 
favored  me  of  attempting  to  supply  so  important  a  desideratum 
in  the  United  States  as  a  university  adequate  to  our  necessity, 
and  a  preparatory  seminary. 

This  beautiful  plan  of  Washington's  failed.  From 
his  days  to  our  own,  however,  distiii.^uished  statesmen 
and  educators  have  renewed  the  advocacy  of  the  pro- 
ject. Recently  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  es- 
tablished an  institution  here  to  repre.sent  its  faith,  pro- 
mote its  interests,  and  become  the  heart  of  its  educa- 
tional system.  We  admire  its  courage  and  the  keen- 
ne.ss  of  its  vision.  But  we  deem  it  due  to  Protestant- 
ism— [o  which  the  world  of  science  and  vital  religion 
looks  for  leadership — to  undertake  the  establishment  of 
an  institution  of  learning  which  shall  represent  its 
highest  educational  purposes,  and  that  spiritual  life  on 
account  of  which  the  world  has  deemed  it  worthy  of 
confidence. 

The  university  must  be  in  Washington  because  of 
the  unequaled  facilities  of  the  National  Capital  as  a 
distributing  center  for  great  intellectual  and  moral 
forces,  and  because  of  the  incomparable  advantage 
for  scientific  and  literary  investigation  presented 
by  the  General  Government.  American  university 
life  is  destined  to  center  here.  The  Congressional, 
Departmental,  and  Technical  libraries,  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  National  Museum,  the  Army 
and  Navy  Medic.d  Museum,  the  great  Naval  Observ- 
atory, the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Labor,  the 
Patent  Office,  the  Geological  Survej',  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  the  Botanical  Garden,  the  Museum  of 
Hygiene,  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  the  many  sub- 
divisions of  .scientific  investigation  under  the  direct 
patronage  of  the  Government,  are  gratuitously  fur- 
nished and  constantly  multiplying.  Already  the 
motley  invested  in  the  collection  of  the.se  departments 
and  bureaus  amounts  to  more  than  $32,000,000  ;  and 
for  their  maintenance  and  increase  about  $3,500,000 
are  expended  every  year.     All  these  great  collections 


are  now  thrown  open  bj'  special  act  of  Congress  to  all 
scientific  students,  without  a  dollar's  cost  to  the  stu- 
dent. In  the  shaping  and  securing  of  this  liberal  legis- 
lation the  labors  of  President  William  W.  Smith,  LE.D., 
of  Randolph- Macon  College,  were  largely  influential 
and  effective.  Money  given  for  education  here  will  go 
fartlier  than  anywhere  else  in  the  country,  because  of 
these  priceless  accessories.  A  student  in  the  Ameri- 
can University  will  always  find  tliis  other  university — 
Washington's  matchless  collection  of  science  and  art — 
within  reach  and  without  cost. 

STUDENTS. 

Tlie  American  University  propo.ses  to  receive  as  stu- 
dents young  men  and  women  who  shall  liave  completed 
their  academic  studies  and  received  their  first  degree. 
Its  plan  is  to  lurnish  the  amplest  facilities  for  the  broad- 
est and  highest  work  in  professional,  special,  and  origi- 
nal studies.  The  idea  of  advanced  education  must  now 
be  higher.  The  standards  of  a  few  years  ago  will  not 
suffice  for  to  day. 

HIGHER    EDUCATION. 

In  the  realm  of  material  appliances  for  comfort  and 
health,  the  American  people,  both  in  their  labor  and 
in  their  leisure,  are  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the 
best  that  can  be  devised  by  the  ingenuity  of  mankind. 
So  in  the  pursuit  of  intellectual  culture  the  American 
people  will  not  be  permanently  content  with  any  sys- 
tem of  learning  that  does  not  include  the  highest  and 
the  be.st. 

Towaid  the  realization  of  the  ideal  best  the  effort 
has  been  continuously  and  persistently  made,  fioni  the 
founding  of  Harvard  College  down  through  the  two 
and  a  half  centuries  of  our  colonial  and  national  his- 
tory. As  in  art,  .so  in  science,  literature,  and  educa- 
tion, America  has  hitherto  been  and  must  yet  for  a 
time  be,  though  in  a  decreasing  degree,  dependent 
upon  Europe  for  what  is  highest  in  attainment.  For 
the  past  thirty  years  there  has  been  a  most  hopeful, 
vigorous,  and,  in  the  main,  a  well-directed  series  of 
movements  in  several  distinct  centers  of  American 
education  toward  the  establishment,  upon  the  college 
foundations  laid  in  the  earlier  years,  of  cour.sesof  study 
having  the  principal  features  of  the  advanced  univer- 
sity work  of  the  Old  World.  Though  these  outgrowths 
of  the  collegiate  courses  in  the  direction  of  elective, 
professional,  and  post-graduate  studies  have  often  been 
seriously  lacking  in  the  essentially  full  equipment  of  a 
true  university,  and  in  .some  instances  have  doubtless 
diverted  the  collegian  at  a  premature  stage  from  his 
much-needed  process  of  training ;  yet  to  the  observer 
of  the  progressive  spirit  and  methods  of  American  edu- 
cation, it  is  to-day  apparent  that  a  great  and  com- 
mendable advance  has  been  made  toward  the  goal  of 
supreme  excellence. 

The  need  for  the  higher  education  is  clear,  and  the 
call  is  loud.  To  meet  the  need  there  must  be  the  crea- 
tion of  the  new  methods  and  their  adaptation  to  exist- 
ing institutions.  To  supply  the  facilities  that  shall  be 
equal,  or  superior,  to  those  found  in  Europe  in  order  to 
keep  at  home  those  who  now  in  large  numbers  go 
abroad  for  help  not  adequately  furnished  on  American 
soil,  is  perhaps  a  worthy  object  for  our  endeavor  ;  yet 
a  more  worthy  ambition  is  so  to  develop  our  present 
institutions  and  to  establish  such  others  of  higher  grade 
as  that  we  shall  encourage  and  stimulate  a  hundred- 
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fold  larger  number  of  our  trained  men  and  women  to 
enter  these  higher  walks  of  thought,  and  add  bj'  a 
large  increment  to  the  percentage  of  those  who  not 
only  possess  knowledge,  but  who,  by  personal  influence 
in  all  the  av^enues  of  professional,  commercial,  and  so- 
cial life,  incite  the  multitudes  to  do  more  of  independ- 
ent thinking. 

In  this  general  forward  movement  among  educational 
forces  the  interest  of  all  the  Methodist  Churches  is  not 
merely  that  of  an  onlooker,  but  more — that  of  an  ear- 
nest and  active  pirticipant.  In  all  our  colleges  and 
higher  institutions  there  is  a  strong  and  steady  prog- 
ress toward  the  lofty  standards  involved  in  a  true  uni- 
versity. The  sober  thought  of  the  Church  recognizes 
the  great,  if  not  insuperable,  difficulties  of  developing 
any  one  or  any  few  of  our  existing  institutions  into 
such  a  university  as  the  gravity  of  the  situation  re- 
quires for  our  denominational  stability  and  for  our 
leadership  among  the  Protestant  forces  of  this  age. 
The  very  excellences  and  advanced  standards  of  all 
our  Methodist  schools  point  to  the  necessity  for  a 
unique  and  crowning  institution  that  shall  so  thor- 
oughly unify  and  efficiently  supplement  their  work  that 
Methodism  may  contribute  not  only  its  numerical  quota 
of  able  thinkers  and  scholarly  authors  for  the  coming 
centuries,  but  that  in  the  future  contests  in  the  arena 
of  thought  the  intellectual  fiber  of  all  our  Protestant 
champions  of  truth  may  be  proved  the  best  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

MAGNITUDE    OF    OUR    UNDERTAKING. 

The  institution  is  designed  to  represent  the  highest 
form  of  Christian  education,  to  be  an  exponent  of  the 
best  forces  of  Christian  thought  and  activity,  and  to 
express,  at  this  center  of  our  civil  and  political  influ- 
ence, the  firm  faith  of  our  people  and  their  devotion  to 
Christ  and  His  kingdom.  We  can  not  afford  to  make 
it  inferior  to  the  strongest  in  the  Union. 

PROPOSED    BUILDINGS   AND    ENDOWMENTS. 

These  should  include  the  Administration  Hall,  to 
contain  the  general  offices  for  the  management  of  all 
departments,  with  a  Senate  Chamber  as  an  auditorium 
for  the  general  assembly  purposes  of  the  university. 
There  should  be  combined  with  it  a  library  and  chapel, 
forming  a  central  group.  To  these  must  be  added  a 
series  of  buildings  : 

HA1,L   OF   HISTORY. 

Departments:  Americau,  European  (West  and  North),  Medi- 
terranean, Oriental. 

H.\LI.  OF  SCIENCE. 

Departments:  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology 
[Physiology,  Comparative  Anatomy]. 

HALL   OF   PHILOSOPHY. 

Departments :  Metaphysics  and  History  of  Philosophy, 
Christian  Archaeology,  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Comparative 
Religion,  Psychology  and  Logic,  Sociology  and  Economics, 
Civics  [Constitutional  Law  and  Science  of  Government]. 

HALL  OF   LANGUAGES   AND   LITERATURE. 

Departments  :  Oriental  and  Semitic,  Greek,  Latin,  Romance, 
Germanic,  English, 

HALL   OF   LAW.  • 

HALL  OF    MEDICINE. 
HALL   OF   ART. 


To  these  must  come  such  other  structures  as  the  ex- 
panding needs  of  the  university  .shall  demand.  In 
addition  to  these  buildings  there  must  be  special  en- 
dowments for  instruction  in  the  various  halls,  classi- 
fied under  the  general  names  of  Professorships,  Lecture- 
ships, Fellowships,  and  Studentships. 

For  these  purposes  we  estimate  that  Ten  viillion 
dollars  must  be  dedicated  to  God  and  humanity.  For 
this  sum — $10,000,000 — we  make  our  appeal.  We 
appeal  to  all  friends  of  Christian  liducation,  under 
whatever  denominational  banner,  and  to  all  lovers  of 
Protestant  America,  for  co  operation  in  the  great  work 
of  establishing  the  American  University,  which  .shall 
conserve  and  promote  all  the  interests  of  our  country 
and  our  common  Christianity.  Members  of  other 
Christian  bodies  have  given  practic.il  expression  of 
their  gratitude  at  the  inauguration  of  this  great  enter- 
prise. The  influence  of  its  work  will  not  be  limited, 
but  will  be  world-wide. 

To  the  rich  we  appeal  to  give  largely  of  the  wealth 
of  which  the  Uord  has  made  them  stewards.  How  can 
they  better  perpetuate  their  beneficence  and  name  than 
by  some  princely  gift  to  build  a  hall  or  endow  a  chair 
of  learning  in  such  an  institution  at  the  National 
Capital  ? 

To  those  of  limited  means  we  appeal  to  give  accord- 
ing to  their  ability,  though  their  gifts  be  farthings. 
They  or  their  children  may  be  the  recipients  of 
thousand-fold  benefits. 

The  assets  of  the  university,  in  real  estate,  securi- 
ties, and  substantial  subscriptions,  are  now  $500,000, 
exclusive  of  the  site,  now  valued  at  three  times  its 
purchase  price. 

Bequests  should  be  made  to  "The  American  Uni- 
versity, situated  in  the  District  of  Columbia."  We 
advise,  however,  that  all  who  have  the  ability  should 
make  their  gifts  promptly,  in  their  lifetime,  that  they 
may  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  fruit  of  their 
beneficence.  The  risk  is  too  great  and  the  issues  too 
.serious,  in  these  days,  to  intrust  too  confidingly  one's 
noble,  benevolent  plans  to  the  doubtful  mercies  of  dis- 
contented heirs  and  industrious  attorneys. 

The  present  outlook  is  for  the  erection  of  the  Hall 
of  History  as  our  first  building.  The  beginning  of  an 
endowment  for  this  department  has  already  been  pro- 
vided by  the  gift  of  $100,755  by  a  lady  in  New  York, 
and  pledges  have  recently  been  received  of  $150,000 
for  the  erection  of  the  building.  The  trustees  have 
authorized  the  selection  of  a  building  committee  and 
the  immediate  securing  of  competitive  plans  from  lead- 
ing architects,  with  the  purpose  of  an  early  adoption  of 
such  as  are  approved,  and  the  laying  of  a  corner-stone 
as  soon  thereafter  as  contracts  can  be  closed. 

One  of  the  most  significant  and  helpful  features  of 
the  enterprise  has  been  from  the  very  first  that  our 
ministers  have  evinced  a  most  intelligent  and  ardent 
interest  in  its  progress.  As  a  practical  demonstration 
of  their  deep  devotion  to  this  educational  work  on  the 
highest  lines,  voluntarily  from  many  different  localities 
and  quarters  of  the  land  there  came  offers  of  financial 
aid  from  the  slender  purses  of  our  preachers.  These 
subscriptions  have  been  merged  into  one  fund,  known 
as  the  Asbury  Memorial  Fund,  which  has  now  grown 
to  be  $75,000  ;  and  the  end,  who  can  tell  ?  It  is  to  be 
used  for  a  building  to  be  known  as  Asbury   Memorial 
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Hall — a  monument  to  the  immortal  pioneer  bishop  of 
American  Metliodism — and  also  for  endowment  when 
the  fund  shall  have  become  sufficiently  large.  Already 
ji5io,ooo  of  this  subscription  has  been  paid.  The  hall 
will  be  a  reproduction  of  the  Christ  Church  College, 
Oxford,  the  college  where  John  Wesley  studied. 

At  the  session  of  its  General  Conference  in  Memphis, 
in  May,  1894,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
suspended  its  rules,  and  with  great  unanimity  passed 
the  following  resolution  : 

Whereas,  a  uioveiiient  has  been  set  on  foot,  uuder  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  great  Protestant  university  in  the  Capital  City  of  our  nation  ; 
and 

Whereas,  it  becomes  all  Protestauts,  and  especiallj'  all  Metho- 
dists, to  give  encouragement  to  this  important  enterprise  : 

Resolved,  That  we  heartilj-  approve  and  endorse  the  under 
taking  of  the  trustees  of  the  American  University,  to  establish 
in  Washington  City  a  great  university  for  post-graduate  study 
and  original  research,  under  the  influence  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity and  the  auspices  of  American   Methodism. 

This  graceful  and  hearty  action  is  a  pledge  and 
prophecy  of  the  fraternal  and  harmonious  co-operation 
of  the  two  great  bodies  of  our  common  Methodism  in 
maintaining  the  spirit  of  consecrated  culture  that  so 
clearly  marked  the  founders  and  fathers  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  movement  All  our  friends  most  highly  appre- 
ciate these  generotis  resolutions. 

The  ideals  of  John  Wesley,  of  a  developed  and  a 
constantly-developing  intellectual  force  side  by  side 
with  the  growth  of  the  spiritual  nature  in  man,  have 
always  characterized  the  leaders  of  the  Wesleyan  reform 
— 2l  reform  involving  in  the  operation  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  upon  man,  first,  the  renewing  of  the  heart ;  sec- 
ond, the  culture  of  the  mind  ;  and  third,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  hand.  Insisting,  as  Methodism  does  and 
will,  upon  the  first  as  the  great  prerequisite  to  a  true 
life,  it  hesitates  not  to  affirm  and  maintain  that  the 
second  and  third  must  accompany,  or  closely  follow, 
as  seals  and  proofs  of  the  genuine  character  of  the  first. 

Education  thus  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
history  of  our  denomination.  Otir  membership  has 
been  a  large  factor  in  the  establishment  of  the  public 
school  systetn,  which  is  the  common  pride  of  our 
American  Protestantism.  In  intermediate  and  colleg- 
iate instruction  we  j'ield  to  no  other  denomination  in 
the  spirit  and  success  with  which  institutions  of  these 
grades  have  been  brought  forth  and  developed.  Lead- 
ing minds  in  our  common  Methodist  Church  have, 
however,  felt  a  growing  need  for  a  half  centtiry  that 
more  ample  provision  should  be  made  for  continuous 
helpiulness  to  our  college  graduates  as  they  emerge 
from  institutions  of  training  to  take  up  the  special  and 
crowning  work  of  their  lives. 

As  a  practical  and  powerful  bond  of  union  between 
all  the  bodies  of  American  Methodism,  we  believe  there 
is,  and  can  be,  nothing  so  appropriate  or  efficient  as 
this  projected  university.  Here  the  flower  of  otir 
youth,  from  the  South  and  from  the  North,  from  the 
East  and  from  the  West,  may  come  and  mingle  in  the 
common  lofty  aims  of  such  an  institution,  and,  going 
hence  with  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  one  another, 
learned  in  the  friendly  friction  of  university  life,  build 
both  in  Church  and  State  on  the  foundations  of  the 
first  century  of  the  republic  a  structure  more  beautiful 
and  enduring  than  the  one  our  eyes  behold. — Methodist 
Review. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES. 

Ann  Arbor  Senior  Class  presented  the  University 
with  a  bust  of  President  Angell. 

Chicago  University  is  trying  to  take  Rush  Medical 
College  under  its  wing. 

Harvard  has  sent  out  a  little  class  of  only  678  men 
this  year. 

fFfj/tyrt/z  has  secured  $11,000  endowment  fund  for 
its  library,  and  $2,500  to  meet  immediate  necessities 
in  its  maintenance. 

Leland  Stanford  University  has  gained  a  point  in 
the  government's  suit  against  the  Stanford  estate  for 
$15,000,000,  but  the  case  must  still  go  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  settlement. 

Syracuse  is  erecting  a  new  Medical  College  building. 

Purdue  University  is  honored  with  having  ex-Presi- 
dent Harrison  appointed  a  trustee  by  Gov.  Matthews. 

Denver  University  has  recently  received  $10,000 
through  Bishop  Warren. 

University   of   Petinsylvania    has    been    blest    with 
),ooo  from  Provost  Harrison  in  honor  of  his  father. 


Ohio  Wesieyaji  University  has  received  property 
worth  $30,000  from  Benjamin  F.  Cessna,  M.  D.,  of 
Kenton,  Ohio.  The  sum  establishes  a  professorship 
to  bear  the  Doctor's  name. 

77^1?  University  of  North  CarcZ/wa  has  just  celebrated 
its  centennial.     It  is  the  oldest  university  in  the  South. 

University  of  the  Pacific  has  been  freed  from  its 
$50,000  debt  bv  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Chancellor, 
Dr.  F.  F.  Jewell. 

University  of  Cincinnati  has  lately  received  $45,000 
to  complete  its  north  wing,  from  Mr.  Henry  Hanna,  in 
honor  of  his  son  Thomas,  who  lost  his  life  under  the 
wheels  of  a  cable  car. 

Massachusetts  fnstitute  of  Technology  recently  received 
$10,000  from  the  will  of  B.  P.  Cheney,  of  Dover,  Mass. 

Boston  University  graduated  this  year  a  class  of  209  : 
27  in  Theology,  59  in  Law,  23  in  Medicine,  32  in  Agri- 
culture, 62  in  Liberal  Arts,  and  6  in»  Post  Graduate 
studies. 

Berea  University  has  elected  the  scholarly  and  suc- 
cessful acting-President,  M.  F.  Warner,  to  its  Presi- 
dency. 

The  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  reported 
to  have  recently  graduated  fifty  young  women  from 
the  woman's  law  class.  Many  of  these  do  not  in- 
tend to  practice  law,  but  took  the  course  for  its  educa- 
tional value. 

The  Cat/iolic  University  of  America  will  open  a  de- 
partment to  laymen  this  autumn.  Bishop  Keane  said 
at  Georgetown  no  students  will  be  more  welcome  than 
those  trained  by  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He 
has  not  said  anything  j'et  about  the  welcome  of  women. 

Georgetown  University  (Jesuit)  has  received  $4,000 
from  Mrs.  Maria  Coleman,  to  be  invested  in  a  telescope, 
a  new  transit,  and  meridan  circle. 
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PhoTograi'IIS  of  Yhi.t.ow.sTone  Park  and  views  in  Wyoniiiig 
and  Montana  Territories,  made  in  connection  with  Ilayden 
snrveys,  by  W.   H.  Jackson. 
A  splendid  collection  of  37  views,  finely  bound  in  large  quarto 
volume. 

The  Yellowstone  National   Park   and   the  mountain   re- 
gions of  Idaho,  Nevada,  Colorado,  and  Utah,  vv-itli  chromo- 
lithograpliic    reproductions    of    water-color     sketches    by 
Thomas  Mor  m  — L.  Prang  &  Co  ,    1^76. 
This  magnificent  quarto  volume,  in  rich  binding,  contains  15 
plates  of  the  wonderful  scetiery  of  that  interesting  region,  with 
two  maps  and  a  descriptive  text  by  Prof  F.  V.  Haydeu. 
Photographs  of  WKsTERN  Scenery,  illustrating  the  Hay- 
den  surveys.     Unbound. 
These  consist  of  29  finely  mounted  photographs,  2  x  2;<  feet, 
90,  well  mounted,  12  by   14  inches,  and  24,   mounted,   8  by   10 
inches,  making  a  rich  collection  indeed. 

Photogr.\phs  showing  Geological  and  other  features 
of  Western  Territories,  by  ist  Lieutenant  George  M. 
Wheeler.    Richly  bound,  quarto. 
This  fine  volume  contains  60  excellent  photographs. 
Panoramic  View  of  Washingto.v  City.     A  quarto,  substan- 
tially bound,  and  giving  a  clear  idea  of  the  city  when    it 
was  taken. 
Photographs  of  Fishes.     Large  size  ;   some  80  in  number  ; 
mounted  ;   unbound  ;  with   about  30  other  photographs  of 
scenery  and  buildings  in  the  United  Statss. 
SterEOPTicon  Views.      A   large   collection   of  views   in  the 
Western  Territories. 

Atlas  of  Uintah  Mountains. 

Wilkes'  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition  ;  atlas ;  botauy. 
Vol.  I,  by  Asa  Gray,  M.  D.  Quarto;  unbound.  Full  of 
excellent  work. 

ATLAS  OF  Colorado  ;  geological  and  geographical,  by  Prof. 
F.  V.  Hayden. 

ATLAS  OF  States  .\nd  Territories  over  which  surveys  had 
been  extended  in  1879- 

Wheeler's  Geographical  Survey  West  of  looth  Merid- 
ian. Quarto.  Vols.  2,  3,  4,  and  parts  of  5,  on  Zoology, 
Palaeontology,  &c. 

Hayden's  Surveys  of  Territories  ;  geological  ;  mono- 
graphs ;  twelve  volumes  ;   quarto,  richly  bound. 

Hayden's    Annual    Reports,    Bulletins,   Miscellanies  ; 
26  vcflumes  and  a  number  of  pamphlets. 

Hayden's  Sun  Pictures  of  Rocky  Mountain  Scenery. 
Quarto,  of  beautiful  pictures. 

Powell's  Geological  Survey;  3d  Annual  Report. 

Powell's  Lands  of  the  Arid  Region. 

Powicll's  Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnology. 
Vols.  I,  4,  aud  5. 

Powell's  Geology  of  High  Plateaus  of  Utah. 

Second  Annual  Report  of  B«reau  of  Ethnology. 

Clarence  King's  Surveys.     7  volumes  and  maps. 

ExPLOR.\TioNS  and  Surveys  of  the  Isthmus  Darien, 
Lsthmus  of  Nicaraugua,  and  Isthmus  of  Tehaun- 
TEPEC.     3  volumes. 

Emory's  United  St.\tes  and  Mexican  Boundary  Survey. 
3  volumes. 

Diplomatic  Correspondence,  from  1774  to  17S9     9  volumes, 
bound  in  calf. 

Report  of  Centennial  Commission.     8   volumes,  giving  a 
full  record. 


Puiii.ic  LtiiUARiES  IN  United  States,  by  the  U.    S.   Bureau 
of  Education,  1876. 

American  Almanacs,  1S30  to  1S61,   and    187S   to    1SS3.      37 
volumes. 

Cen.sus  of  the  United  States  12  volumes;  1790  to  1840, 
I  volume;  1850,  with  compendium,  2  volumes,  and  also 
mortality  statistics  ;  iS5o,  4  volumes  ;  1870,  with  compend- 
ium, 5  volumes. 

George  Washington's  Public  Accounts  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  ;  reproduced  in  fac-simile  in  1844. 
A  very  interesting  volume. 

George  W.\shington's  Letters  on  Agriculture,  repro- 
duced in  fac-simile  by  Knight,  1844. 

United  .States  Official  Register  [blue  book],  complete 
from  1816  to  18S1,  making  in  all  36  volumes. 

A  very  valuable  set  of  books. 

Minutes    of   American    Conferences,    held    annually  in 
America  from  1773  to   1794.  inclusive.       Published  in  Phil- 
adelphia, 1795    and  sold  by  John  Dickens. 
This  is  quite  an   interesting  old   volume  to   Methodists,  and 

especially  to  Methodist  historians.     It  is  bound  in  calf,  and  is 

in  excellent  preservation. 

Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences.  1773  to   'S79,  inclusive, 
in  17  volumes.       Publication  begun  in  New  York  in    1846; 
Mason  &  Lane,  agents. 
This  set  we  hope  some  one  will  complete  up  to  date.      They 

are  bound  in  calf  and  in  good  preservation. 

Journals  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Metho<list 

Episcopal    Church    from    1796  to    1880 — Volumes    i    to   8. 

Publication  begun  in  New  York,  1855.     Carlton  &  Phillips, 

agents. 

The  full  sets  of  the  Journal  is  becoming  valuable.      This  one 

should  be  completed  to  date,  and  then  kept  up  year  by  year. 

Fletcher's  Works.      Four  volumes.  New  York.      Carlton  & 
Lauahan,  agents. 

Wesley's  "Methodist  Conferences"  in   England,  5  vol- 
umes, beginning  with  1744.     London  icSi2. 

Emory's  Episcopacy,  .and  Defense  of  Our  F.\thers,  in  one 
volume  ;  New  York,  1838. 

Portr.\iture  of  Methodists  and  History  of  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Jonathan  Crowther,  1813. 

History  of  the  Dlscipline,  Emory,  1845. 

Short  History  of  the  Methodists,  by  Jesse  Lee,  1810.    Often 
quoted  as  an  early  authority,  ami  of  much  value. 

Memoirs  of  the  Wesley  F.\mily,  by  Adam  Clarke,  1823. 

A  Refut.ation  of  the  Doctrine  of  Uninterrupted  Apos- 
tolic Succession,  by  Richard  Tydiiigs,  Louisville,  1844. 

The  Methodist  Church  Property  Case  ;  Report  of  the  suit 
of  Henry  B.  Bascom  and  others  v.  George  Lane  aud  others, 
1851. 

Church  History,  by  Martin  Ruter. 

Biography  of  Rey.  L-  L.  H.vmlinE,  by  F.  G.  Hibbard.  18S0. 

CknTEN.vry  Album,  a  contribution  to  the  early  history  of 
Methodism  in  Maryland,  by  G.  C.  M.  Roberts,  D.  D  ,  Balti- 
more, 1866. 

Minutes  of  Annu.\l  Conferinces,  1S56.     Paper. 

Ch.\nning's   Discourse;.s,   Revii.ws,   .\nd    Mlscellanies. 
One  volume. 

Hlstorical  Sketch  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York, 

All  the  above  are  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Stephen  L. 
Parrish,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  formerly  of  Westchester,  Ohio. 
They  are  a  part  of  a  very  valuable  collection  of  books  that  Mr. 
Parrish  had  been  making  for  many  years.  His  wife  and 
daughter  have  given  them  to  the  University,  believing  they 
will  be  tuore  useful  there  than  in  their  private  library. 
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A  Nkw  History  of  the  Hoia'  Biblk.  willi  answers  to  most 
of  the  conlroverted  qutstions.  dissertations,  and  the  most 
remarkable  passages,  with  notes  explaining  difficnlt  texts, 
rectifying  mis-translations,  and  reconciling  seeming  con- 
tradictions; the  whole  illustrated  with  proper  maps  and 
sculptures.  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Slackhouse,  Curate 
of  Finchly,  &c.,  &c  ,  London,   1733- 

These  two  royal  quarto  volumes  have  been  presented  to  The 
.■\nierican  University  by  the  Rev.  D.  H  Muller,  D.  D.,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  is  evident  the  author's  intentions  were 
great,  and  if  he  could  in  these  days  accomplish  all  he  indicates 
in  the  title  of  his  book,  it  would  be  well  to  put  the  heavy  vol- 
umes in  general  circulation  again  But  we  fear  the  very  pre- 
f-i  -e  would  frighten  most  readers,  as  they  would  open  to  it  and 
find  the  heading,  "  Apparatus  of  the  History  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment "  A  little  fartlier  on  he  would  learn  that  Dr  Wm.  F. 
Warren's  book  locating  paradise  at  the  North  Pole  was  rather 
late  in  appearing,  as  a  century  and  a  half  ago  Dr.  Stackhouse 
placed  it  on  a  map  at  the  junction  of  the  Ruphrates  and  Tit;ris 
So  we  put  ihe  old  volumes  on  the  shelves  as  valuable  reminders 
of  the  work  and  faith  of  scholars  of  the  last  century. 

The  W.\r  of  the  Rebhllion  A  compilation  of  the  official 
records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  from  the 
secession  of  South  Carolina  to  the  close  of  the  long  .struggle 
Prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  by 
Lieut.  Col.  Robert  N.  Scott,  Third  U  S.  Artillery,  and  pub- 
lished pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  June 
i6,  1S80. 

'10  the  Hon.  Wm  M  Springer  the  .American  University  owes 
the  posessiou  of  these  splendid  75  volumes,  some  of  which  are 
now  pulflished  for  the  first  time.  They  will  be  invaluable  for 
research  into  the  real  facts  connected  with  the  immense  armies 
and  complex  movements  of  those  fearful  years  They  make  a 
most  excellent  beginning  of  the  historical  collection  that  must 
be  gathered  for  the  Hall  of  History. 

Outline  Study  of  L.a^w,  by  Isaac  Franklin  Russell,  D.  C.  L., 
LL-  D.     Baker,  Voorhis  &  Co  ,  New  York 

This  is  a  work  on  Elementary  Law,  designed  for  the  use  of 
sludents  and  others  who  may  wish  to  understand  the  general 
principles  of  law.  It  is  an  interesting,  a  fascinating  volume. 
It  is  not  a  mere  skeleton  whose  bones  stare  you  in  the  face. 
It  has  flesh,  blood,  life.  It  brings  out  the  great  principles  of 
law  in  so  natural,  orderly,  clear,  transparent,  untechnical  way, 
that  the  layman  who  runs  ma}'  read.  Every  student  in  any 
field,  every  minister,  every  citizen  ought  to  read  it.  We  thank 
our  former  instructor,  Dr.  Russell,  for  it. 


R.-vii,\v.\Y  Surgery  ;  a  practical  work  on  that  special  depart- 
ment for  railway  surgeons,  by  C.  B.  Stemen,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
LL-  D.    J.  H.  Chambers  &  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

This  valuable  book  is  the  result  of  a  very  busy  man's  experi- 
ence in  accidental  and  railwa}-  surgery.  While  its  finely  illus- 
trated pages  are  intended  for  surgeons,  its  reading  by  the  trav- 
eling public  would  not  be  amiss.  We  gladly, add  it  to  our 
Medical  Library. 

The  .\ngei,  .^nd  the  Vision,  or  the  New  Christian  Commis- 
sion, by  Christopher.     Fleming  H.  Revell  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  series  of  pulpit  addresses  by  one  of  our  younger  ministers, 
who  hopes  thereby  to  help  ministers  and  people  to  that  larger 
Christianity  of  loftier  spiritual  vision,  broader  intellectual  hori- 
zon, and  more  intensely  practical  activity  which  he  believes  is 
10  conquer  the  world  for  Christ. 

The  Jesuits,  their  history,  constitution,  moral  teaching,  politi- 
cal principles,  religion,  and  science,  by  Dr.  Otto  Henne 
am  Rhyn.    J.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Rei,.\tion  of  Sociology'  to  Anthropology  ;   pamphlet,  by 
Lester  F.  Ward. 

looth  AnnivER.s.a.R\'  of  W.^SHington  P.\rish  ;  pamphlet. 

The  Prophet   of  Tishbe  ;   poem;   pamphlet,   by  Joseph   H. 
Beale. 

M.\G-\ziNKS  .\ND  Pamphlets 
The  Bachelor  of  At  Is  for  July  and  August  has  several 
interesting  articles  and  much  space  given  to  the  athletic  de- 
partment. The  School  Journal,  25th  annual,  with  valuable 
school  discussions.  Kansas  Uiiiveisity  Quarterly,  containing 
studies  in  scientific  and  sociological  fields.  The  Catholic  Uiiivei  - 
sity  Bulletin,  with  interesting  articles  on  the  University  of 
Paris,  German  Schools  in  the  XVI  Century,  coupled  with  much 
valuable  matter,  maintaining  the  high,  scholarly  character  of 
this  publication.  The  Tiventicth  Report  of  the  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners,  sent  us  by  the  Olmsteds,  is  valuable  for  its 
matter,  its  maps  and  illustrations  of  the  extensive  parks  now- 
being  laid  out  in  the  ''larger"  Boston.  Expression,  a  new 
venture,  timely  and  valuable,  edited  by  Prof  S.  S.  Curry,  and 
published  by  the  School  of  Expression,  Boston.  Paralla.v  of 
Eta  Casswpeiae,  Nos.  6  and  7,  by  Herman  S.  Davis,  of  the 
Observatory  of  Columbia  College,  N.  Y.  Protection  from 
Lis.htiiins:'.  by  Alexander  McAdie,  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 
The  Natural  and  Industrial  Resources  of  Maryland,  by 
Thomas  Scharf,  LL-  D  .  presented  by  Mr.  Boogher.  Massey's 
Illustrated,  a  journal  of  news  and  literature. 


^rxxstees  and  ©fticcus  of  the  |i«xeuican  ^muevBitij. 


Mil.  JOHN  E.  ANDRUS. 
KISHOP  THOMAS  BOWMAN. 
MR.  A.  B.   BROWNE. 
,J.\MES  M.  BUCKLEY.  D.  D. 
Cll.MILKS   VV.  BUOY.  D.  D. 
MICHAEb  BURNHAM,  D.  D. 
HON.  JULUX  S.  CARR. 
1).  II.  CARROLL,  D.  D. 
,1.  A.  M.  CHAPM.\N,  D.  D, 
MR.   WILLIAM   CONNELL. 
MR.  A.  B.  DUVALL. 
HON.  M.  O.  EMRRY. 
MR.  ANDERSON  FOWLER. 
BISHOP  C.  H.  FOVYLER. 
HON.  JOHN   FRITZ. 
MR.  C.  C.  GLOVER. 
MR.  JOHN  E.    HERRELL. 


HON.  H.  G.  HIGINBOTHAM. 
HON.  J.  li.  HOBKS. 
MR.  JOHN    G.   HOLMES. 
MR.  (iEORGE   P.  HUKILL. 
BISHOP  JOHN  F.  HURST. 
JESSE  L.  HURLBUT,  D.  D. 
MR.  JOHN  S.  HUYLER. 
J.AMES   .\l.  KING,  D.  D. 
MR.  B   F.  LEIGHTON, 
MRS.  JOHN  A.  LOGAN. 
Cn.'\RLES  C.  McCABE.  D.  D. 
JUDGE  E.  L.  McCOMAS. 
CHAPLAIN  W.  H.   MILBURN. 
BISHOP  J.  P.  NEWMAN. 
A.  J    PALMER,  D.  D. 
HON.  JOHN   PATON. 


GOV.  R.  E.  PATTISON. 
CHARLES   H.  PAYNE,  D    D. 
THOMA.s  H.  PEARNE,  D.  D. 
HON.  HIRAM   PRICE. 
MR.  CHARLES  SCOTT. 
MR.  JOHN   E.  SEARLES. 
MRS.  MATTHEW  SIMPSON. 
MRS.  ELIZABETH  J.  SOMERS. 
PRES.  W.  W.  SMITH,  LL.  D. 
HON.  W.  M.  SPRINGER. 
HON.  JACOB  TOME. 
BISHOP  J.  H.  VLSCENT. 
MR.  B.  H.  WARNER. 
MR.  D.  B.  WESSON. 
BISHOP  A.  W.  WILSON. 
MR.  S.  W.  WOODWARD. 


MR.  JOHN  E.  ANDRUS,  President  of  Boakd. 
HON.  MATTHEW  G.  EMERY,  Tbkasukeu. 
CHARLES  W.  BALDWIN,  M.  A.,  Secbetauy. 
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SAMUEL  L.  BEILER,  Ph.  I).,  Vice-Chancellok. 
ALBERT  OSBORN,  B.  D.,  Registrar. 
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John   F.  Waggaman, 

Real    Estate    Investments, 

700   14th    Street   N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C 

I  am  ageut  for  the  beautiful  suburbau  property  known 
as  Wesley  Heights,  situated  opposite  the  site  of  the 
American  University.  This  property  has  a  great  future, 
not  only  because  the  University  is  to  be  built  opposite, 
but  on  account  of  its  desirability  as  a  resident  part  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  am  also  agent  for  lots  in  Morris' 
Addition  to  N.  E.  Washington,  which  presents  a  good 
field  for  investment  for  small  amounts.  All  this  property 
is  laid  out  in  conformity  with  the  general  plan  of  the  city 
of  Washington  and  is  entitled  to  the  city  improvements. 
In  addition,  Washington,  being  the  Capital  of  the  Nation, 
is  free  from  strikes  and  conditions  that  exist  in  manufac- 
turing cities.  I  will  make  investments  on  first  mortgages, 
secured  on  real  estate,  interest  at  6  per  cent.  We  will 
also  purchase  for  you  improved  property  that  will  pay 
between  6  and  7  per  cent.,  after  paying  taxes  and  insur- 
ance. Now  is  the  time  to  invest  from  $250  to  $100^00. 
For  further  particulars  write  to  above  address. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES. 

MRS.   FRANCIS    H.   ROOT  — $25,000. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Delia  S.  Root,  widow  of  Francis 
H.  Root,  and  mother  of  Mrs.  Bishop  Hurst,  on  No- 
vember lo,  1895,  has  left  a  vacancy  in  many  hearts, 
and  also  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  befriended  the 
needy.  She  was  a  Christian  woman,  always  true, 
faithful  and  courteous.  The  simplicity  of  her  charac- 
ter shone  all  the  more  brightly  when  material  wealth 
was  added  to  her  store.  She  gave  with  liberal  hand  lo 
every  righteous  cause,  seeming  to  regard  her  wealth  as 
a  sacred  trust.  She  was  the  president,  since  1875,  of 
the  managers  of  the  Home  for  the  Friendless  in  Buffalo. 
She  sj-mpathized  with  her  husband  in  all  his  benefac- 
tions. The  American  University  is  honored  with  a 
bequest  in  her  will  of  $25,000. 

"Aiiioug  the  beautiful  pictures 
That  hang  ou  memory's  wall," 

will  ever  be  one  of  this  gracious  woman,  with  kindness 
in  her  hand  and  sunshine  on  her  face,  helping  and 
blessing  even  from  her  home  above. 


$250,000. 
The  pledging  of  this  amount  for  the  endowment 
of  the  College  of  Scientific  Temperance  is  a  splendid 
stroke  for  the  cause  of  temperance  and  for  the  Uni- 
versity. Do  not  fail  to  read  the  full  account  and  the 
legal  agreement  on  another  page. 


$10,000. 

Mr.  John  D.  Flint,  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  has 
just  sent  to  the  Chancellor  a  deed  for  a  block  of  busi- 
ness property  in  the  heart  of  Findlay,  Ohio.  It  is  care- 
fully estimated  that  $10,000  will  be  realized  out  of  it. 
The  thanks  of  all  the  friends  of  the  University  are  due 
Brother  Flint  for  this  splendid  gift. 


Dr.  H.  W.  Swartz  and  wife,  of  'Gettysburg,  re- 
cently sent  a  check  for  fifty  dollars  to  the  Treasurer. 

Chaplain  McCabe  is  sure  the  interest  and  enthusi- 
asm of  the  public  concerning  the  American  University 
are  increasing  everywhere. 


Interesting  relics  are  frequently  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity. Bishop  Hurst's  exhibition  at  the  Detroit 
Conference  of  the  original  letter  of  George  Washington, 
offering  to  give  $25,000  for  founding  a  university  at. 
Washington,  brought  out  the  following  gifts  :  Rev.  Mr.  * 
Knobloch  gave  the  latch  from  the  vestry  door  of  the 
first  Methodist  chapel  ever  built  in  Bristol,  England. 
This  was  often  lifted  by  John  Wesley.  Rev.  T.'  Y. 
Bate  gave  the  original  copy  of  the  printed  proof  sheets 
of  John  We.sley's  "  Notes  on  the  New  Testament,"  cor- 
rected in  the  handwriting  of  the  founder  of  Methodism. 
Rev.  D.  C.  Challis  gave  an  ancient  coin  from  the  city 
ofThyatira.  Mrs  Francis  W.  Ware  gave  the  ordina- 
tion parchments  of  her  maternal  grandfather,  signed 
by  Bishop  Asbury  in  18 10.  Rev.  John  Wright  pre- 
sented a  copy  of  the  original  of  "Butler's  Analogy," 
printed  in  1736. 

Books  are  constantly  sent  to  us  by  publishers,  au- 
thors and  friends,  who  wish  to  help  stock  the  library. 
Our  thanks  are  due  Hon.  Washington  Gardner.  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Michigan,  for  securing  for  us  a  com- 
plete set  of  23  volumes  of  the  Pioneer  Collections  of 
Michigan.  A  minister,  who  does  not  want  his  name 
mentioned,  sends  30  volumes. 

Mr.  F.  K.  Smart,  Detroit,  Mich.,  sends  si,-:  volumes 
of  "Fletcher's  Checks,"  second  American  edition, 
owned  and  used  by  his  grandfather,  Rev.  E.  K.  Smart, 
and  his  father.  Rev.  James  S.  Smart,  D.  D.  All  such 
gifts  merit  our  gratitude. 

The  Washington  District  Epworth  League  Con- 
vention, in  resolutions  endorsing  the  American  Uni- 
versity, directed  the  Literary  Department  to  establish 
a  University  Bureau  to  diffuse  information  among 
Epworthians  and  promote  interest  in  the  work  and 
aims  of  the  University.  A  good  suggestion  to  other 
District  conventions. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  College  Presidents 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  November  re- 
affirmed their  endorsement  of  the  American  University. 


The  reception  of  the  repre.sentatives  of  the  Uni- 
versity by  conferences,  conventions,  institutes, 
churches  and  individuals,  to  whom  the  interests  of  the 
institution  are  presented,  is  more  cordial  and  .sympa- 
thetic than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  Dr. 
C.  B.  Stemen,  Dean  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Medical 
School  and  editor  of  the  J-'o)t  Wayne  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,  was  authorized  to  develop  and  organize  the 
College  of  Medicine  in  the  American  University. 


TJLIi:     UNIVERHITY     COTJIUKR. 


TRUSTEE'S    MEETING, 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  held 
at  the  Arlington  Hotel,  Washington,  I).  C,  on  the  i6th 
of  October,  to  consider  plans  for  the  Hall  of  History. 
There  were  present.  President  John  K.  Andrus,  Dr.  C. 
H.  Payne,  Dr,  A.  J.  Palmer,  and  Chaplain  C.  C.  Mc- 
Cabe,  of  New  York  ;  Dr.  C.  W.  Buoy,  of  Philadelphia  ; 
Dr.  D.  H.  Carroll,  of  Baltimore  ;  Dr.  W.  W.  Smith,  of 
Lynchburg,  Va.  ;  Hon.  Jacob  Tome,  of  Port  Deposit, 
Md.  ;  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  Mrs.  E-  J.  Somers,  Mrs. 
John  A.  lyOgan,  Mr.  John  E.  Herrell,  Mr.  B.  F.  Leigh- 
ton,  Mr.  A.  B.  Browne,  Mr.  A.  B.  Duvall,  Mr.  S.  W. 
Woodward,  Mr.  C.  C.  Glover,  and  Mr.  B.  H.  Warner, 
of  Washington  ;  also.  Dr.  Richard  Wheatley,  of  Irv- 
ington-on- Hudson  ;  Dr.  C.  B.  Stemen,  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.  ;  Rev.  Arthur  M.  Griffin,  of  Tivoli,  N.  Y.  ;  Sam- 
uel L.  Beiler,  Vice-Chancellor  ;  Charles  W.  Baldwin, 
Secretary,  and  Albert  Osborn,  Registrar. 

Plans  were  presented  by  the  following  well-known 
architects  :  G.  &  W.  Audsley,  Mr.  Ernest  Flagg,  and 
Mr.  James  Brite,  of  New  Yoik  ;  Mr.  S.  R.  Badgley,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio  ;  Messrs.  Van  Brunt  and  Howe,  of 
Boston  and  Kansas  City,  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Poindexter, 
of  Washington,  D.  C 

These  gentlemen  had  .shown  great  skill  and  put  much 
work  on  their  plans.  It  was  no  slight  task  to  study 
them  so  as  to  grasp  them  sufficiently  to  compare  them. 
They  all  had  their  merits.  But  after  long  hours  of 
careful  consideration,  it  was  found  that  no  one  of  the 
plans  for  the  Hall  of  History  could  carry  the  unani- 
mous judgment  of  the  Board.  Some  studies  for  the 
J.  Watts  de  Peyster  Hall  of  Languages  were  also  sub- 
mitted, as  well  as  a  new  scheme  for  laying  out  the 
grounds.  It  was  fir.ally  voted  to  refer  the  entire  mat- 
ter to  the  Committee  on  Plans  and  Building,  with  power, 
after  consultation  with  experts,  to  select  an  architect, 
to  decide  upon  the  plans  for  the  Halls  of  History  and 
Language,  to  locate  them  upon  the  campus,  and  to  pro- 
ceed as  soon  as  practicable  with  their  erection. 

A  resolution  of  grateful  appreciation  of  the  gift  of 
General  J.  Watts  de  Peyster,  which  enables  the  Trus- 
tees to  proceed  to  the  erection  of  the  College  of  Lan- 
guages, was  passed  with  hearty  unanimity  ;  and  also  a 
request  that  a  bronze  statue  of  great  value,  now  being 
completed  in  Paris,  be  placed  by  the  General  in  front  of 
the  College  of  Languages. 

While  the  meeting  had  not  reached  a  decision  on  ar- 
chitect or  plans,  it  was  felt  by  all  that  real  progress  had 
been  made,  and  that  a  little  delay  in  the  inauguration 
of  such  a  scheme  was  better  than  by  haste  to  make  any 
fundamental  mistake. 


THE  BUILDING  COMMITTEE. 

It  was  confidently  expected  that  before  this  writing 
the  work  of  excavating  would  be  begun.  But  unex- 
pected delays  have  thwarted  the  purpose  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  delay  is  not  simply  on  the  plans  for  the 
two  buildings — the  Hall  of  History  and  the  Hall  of 
Languages.  It  is  the  general  scheme  for  the  grounds, 
and,  more  particularly,  the  general  style  of  architecture 
that  is  to  characterize  the  whole  series  of  University 
buildings,  that  have  demanded  further  time.    This  mat- 


ter is  one  of  such  importance  that  all  have  felt  it  best 
to  delay  a  little  rather  than  to  make  any  fundamental 
mistake.  Several  .schemes  for  the  grounds,  materially 
modifying  that  of  Mr.  Olmsted,  have  been  presented 
by  architects.  The  committee  has  consulted  Mr.  John 
C.  Olmsted  about  these,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  pre- 
liminary questions  may  be  finally  settled  by  the  time 
this  paragraph  reaches  our  readers.  The  location  of 
the  two  Halls,  now  to  be  erected,  can  then  be  quickly 
agreed  upon.  The  plans  for  the.se  two  structures  are 
in  such  an  advanced  state  also  that  actual  work  on  ex- 
cavations need  not  be  much  longer  delayed.  The  man- 
agement feels  confident  that  such  delay  has  been  of 
decided  advantage  to  the  University,  and  is  justified  by 
every  interest  of  the  enterprise.  There  are  indications 
that  decided  improvements  may  be  made  in  the  ave- 
nues and  streets  around  the  University  during  the  year 
1896.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  committee  is  as 
anxious  to  make  progress  as  any  of  the  friends  of  the 
University  can  be  who  do  not  understand  the  difficulties 
in  the  way.  The  members  of  the  committee  propose  to 
be  sure  that  they  are  right,  and  then  go  ahead. 


EDUCATIONAL    NOTES. 

The  Oueeu  has  granted  an  amended  charter  to  the  University 
of  Durham,  wherebj'  all  degrees  except  D.  D.  are  open  to 
women. 

The  library  of  Syracuse  University  has  47,000  volumes. 

The  value  of  all  property  used  for  educational  purposes  in  the 
United  States  is  placed  at  $600,000,000  ;  the  public  school  prop- 
erty alone  is  valued  at  J400, 000,000. 

The  University  of  Berlin  has  the  largest  attendance  of  any 
similar  institution  on  the  globe  ;  namely,  8343  entitled  to  lec- 
ture privileges. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  forty-three  women's  colleges  in 
the  United  States. 

It  is  estimated  that  Methodism  has  $32,000,000  invested  in 
educational  institutions,  and  is  educating  60,000  students. 

Holland  admits  women  as  students  to  all  its  universities,  but 
the  largest  nundjer  of  women  students  is  to  be  found  in  the  Swiss 
universities,  where  they  number  over  four  hundred. 

Dickinson  College  has  three  hundred  and  fifty  students. 

The  death  of  the  eminent  Louis  Pasteur  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
scientific  world.     He  was  a  public  benefactor. 

The  McMahon  Hall  of  Philosophy  in  the  Catholic  University 
was  opened  the  first  week  in  October  with  good  wishes  from  the 
Pope,  a  Latin  address  by  Satolli,  and  a  dissertation  by  Dr.  Pace 
on  '■  The  School  of  Philosophy." 

A  recent  study  of  the  facts  shows  that  Harvard  has  a  decreased 
percentage  of  students  from  the  East,  and  an  increased  percent- 
age from  the  .South  and  West.  In  the  Middle  States  the  under- 
graduate department  lost  in  proportion,  while  the  graduate 
departments  about  held  their  own.  In  the  Central  States  the 
graduate  departments  made  a  large  gain,  while  in  the  Western 
States  the  principal  gain  was  in  the  undergraduate  department. 

Frank  Hamilton  Cushing.  ethnologist  and  discoverer  among 
the  Zuni  Indians,  has  just  gone  to  Florida,  where  he  hopes  to 
obtain  facts  of  great  value  and  interest  in  regard  to  prehistoric 
life  on  the  American  continent. 

The  Chancellor,  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  delivered  the  address 
at  the  inauguration  of  President  Ferguson,  of  Hackettstown 
Institute. 

The  Pepper  Laboratory  of  Clinical  Medicine  has  just  been 
opened  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  |6,ooo  scholarship  has  been  founded  at  Radcliffe  by  friends 
of  Mrs.  Agassiz  in  her  honor. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE. 

On  the  i6th  of  October,  1895,  the  Trustees  of  the 
University  took  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  a  Col- 
lege of  Medicine.  They  put  into  Dr.  Stemen's  hands 
the  following  credentials  : 

"  Dr.  C.  B.  Stemen,  Dean  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  and  editor  of  the  Fort  Wayme  Journal 
of  Medical  Sciences,  is  authorized  to  develop  and  or- 
ganize the  Medical  Department  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity, at  Washington,  D.  C. ,  and  is  hereby  commended 
to  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all  friends  of  this  im- 
portant undertaking." 

Dr.  Stemen  is  well  and  widely  known  through  his 
large  practice,  his  relation  to  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, his  relations  with  the  Ohio  and  Fort  Wayne 
Medical  Schools,  and  his  editorial  work  on  the  oldest 
medical  journal  in  Indiana.  He  is  in  the  prime  of  life, 
where  wisdom  is  joined  with  energy,  and  has  shown 
his  rare  executive  abilities  in  man}'  directions. 

Dr.  D.  S.  Lamb,  of  the  Medical  Museum,  invited  about 
twent^f-five  of  the  leading  medical  men  of  Washington 
to  meet  Dr.  Stemen  in  an  informal  conference  on  Satur- 
day evening,  December  7. 

The  response  must  have  been  very  gratifying  to  both 
Drs.  Lamb  and  Stemen.  There  were  present,  besides 
Dr.  Lamb,  Dr.  Stemen,  and  Vice-Chancellor  Beiler  ; 
Dr.  S.  S.  Adams,  Dr.  John  E.  Brackett,  Dr.  G.  W. 
Cooke,  Dr.  W.  F.  Graham,  Dr.  Ida  J.  Heiberger,  Dr.  T. 
B.  Hood,  Dr.  H.  L-  E.  Johnston,  Dr.  J.  Taber  John- 
ston, Dr.  W.  W.  Johnston,  Dr.  James  Kerr,  Dr.  C. 
B.  Purvis,  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Smith,  Dr.  Lsaac  S.  Stone, 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Stowell,  Dr.  D.  H.  Williams,  Dr.  John 
T.  Winter,  and  Dr.  William  C.  Woodward.  Notes  of 
regret  that  they  could  not  be  present  were  received 
from  Dr.  J.  Weslev  Bovee,  Dr.  C.  S.  Bu.sey,  Dr.  Robert 
Fletcher,  Dr.  H.  D.  Fry,  Dr.  A.  F.  A.  King,  Dr. 
Robert  Reyburn,  and  Dr.  J.  Ford  Thompson. 

Nearly  all  of  these  are  connected  with  the  different 
schools,  hospitals,  and  publications  in  the  city.  They 
manifested  and  expressed  deep  interest  in  this  new 
movement.  After  brief  general  statements  about  the 
college  of  medicine  had  been  made  by  Dr.  Stemen,  and 
about  the  universit3-  in  general  by  Vice- Chancellor 
Beiler,  nearly  every  one  present  took  part  in  what 
proved  to  be  a  verj-  suggestive  and  valuable  discussion. 
The  plans  for  the  college,  the  kind  of  work  it  ought 
to  do,  the  facilities  existing  in  laboratories,  museums, 
libraries,  and  hospitals,  and  the  additional  facilities 
needed,  were  quite  thoroughlj^  canvassed. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  authorities  that  the  college 
shall  be  up  to  the  highest  ideal  of  the  times  ;  that  only 
graduates  of  approved  schools  shall  be  admitted  as 
students  ;  that  the  work  shall  not  conflict  with  that  of 
.schools  already  in  existence  ;  that  special  emphasis  shall 
be  placed  on  the  training  of  .specialists  and  original  re- 
search ;  that  while  the  practical  side  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  shall  not  be  overlooked,  more  attention  shall 
be  given  to  the  scientific  side  of  inve.stigation,  discov- 
ery, and  invention. 

It  is  foreseen  that  this  will  require  a  college  building, 
special  laboratories,  a  hospital,  and  endowments  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  men  who  give  all  their  time  to  this 
work.  It  is  believed  that  when  the  plan  and  purpose 
are  fully  understood,  the  necessary  money  will  be  forth- 
coming. 


ASBURY  MEMORIAL   HALL. 

The  following-  list  of  subscribers  to  this  fund,  all  se- 
cured since  our  last  issue,  attest  the  continued  interest 
of  the  ministry  in  this  movement.  It  is  a  splendid  ex- 
pression of  their  endorsement  of,  and  faith  in,  the 
American  University.  It  might  well  inspire  our  laity 
to  emulate  their  heroic  giving.  The  total  from  the  De- 
troit Conference  is  ?5,oi2  ;  the  Michigan  Conference, 
$4,016;  the  North  Ohio  Conference,  $3,605  ;  the  Cen- 
tral Swedish  Conference,  $350. 

DETROIT  CONFERENCE. 
$300-G.  L.  Hanawalt.  $100-C.  T.  Allen,  Mrs. 
J.  F.  Berry,  J.  F.  Berry,  E.  E.  Caster,  W.  C.  Clemo,  L. 
P.  Davis,  J.  M.  Gordon,  S.  W.  Horner,  A.  J.  Holmes, 
H.  W.  Hicks,  G.  N.  Kennedv,  N.  G.  Lvons,  O.  J.  Per- 
rin,  Seth  Reed,  A.  J.  Richards,  E.  W.Ryan,  John  M. 
Shank,  W.  H.  Shier,  J.  J.  Smith,  R.  T.  Savin,  I.  E. 
Springer,  F.  A.  Soule,  John  Sweet,  A.  B.  Storms,   M. 

D.  Terwilligar,  R.  Woodhams,  H.  E.  Wolfe,  O.  W. 
Willets,  F.  W.  Ware,  George  Wliitaker,  W.  W.  Wash- 
burn, Eugene  Yager.  $80— C.  M.  Thompson.  $50— 
H.  Can.sfield,  C.  W.  Baldwin,  C.  B.  Case,  M.  J.  Carley, 
J.  B.  Goss,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Hoyt  (in  memory  of  Rev.  A.  F. 
Hoyt),  J.  E-  Jacklin,  J.  A.  Lowry,  John  McEldowney, 

E.  S.  Ninde,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Osborne,  F.  L.  Osborne,  Philip 
Price,  Dwight  H.  Ramsdell,  J.  Stansfield,  Mrs.  Louise 
Soule  (for  Rev.  E.  L.  Moon).  A.  W.  Stalker,  F.  A. 
.Smart,  C.  B.  Steele,  L.  S.  Tedman,  Andrew  Wood. 
.$25— W.  H.  Allman,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Baldwin,  Arthur 
Beach  (for  Rev.  J.  A.  Rowe),  Thomas  A.  Greenwood, 
J.  F.  H.  Harrison,  J.  G.  Haller.  B.  F.  Lewis,  Henry  J. 
B.  Marsh,  B.  C.  Moore,  George  J.  Piper,  W.  F.  Sheri- 
dan, S.  P.  Warner,  P  J.  Wright,  W.  B.  Weaver,  A.  W. 
Wilson,  D.  H.  Yokum.  .$i5-W.  J.  Campbell,  A.  B. 
Clough,  Alex.  Gee,  C.  E.  Hill,  H.  C.  Kispaugh,  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Landens  ager  (in  memory  ol  L.  S.  Littlefield),  W. 
H.  Lloyd,  J.  B.  Oliver,  W.  J.  Passmore,  R.  Pattinson, 
W.  M.  Ward.  $10-C.  W.  Butler,  C.  W.  Baldwin  (in 
memory  of  M.  J.  Scott  1,  V.  Coates,  R.  Emery,  R.  Han- 
cock, F.  D.  Ling,  W.  C.  .Mcintosh,  J.  H.  Mcintosh. 
George  Ni.son,  Benjamin  Reeve,  Mrs.  Phoebe  Stark  (in 
memorj^  of  Mrs  Poiina  Perrin),  H.  S.  Sheldon,  T. 
Wakelin,  W.  W.  Will,  J.  S.  West,  J.  L.  Walker. 
$">~  Edgar  M.  Armstrong,  C.  L-  Church,  Judson 
Cooper,  Mrs.  R.  Emery,  J.  T.  Gurney,  P.  B.  Hoyt, 
Garrie  Manlev,  John  Thomson.  Fred  H.  Townsend, 
John  Wesley,"  W.  T.  Wallace.  .$1— S.  Bird,  D.  A. 
Curtis. 

michiCt.\n  conference. 
.$100-N.  L.  Bray,  J.  I.  Buell,  M.  M.  Callen.M.  D. 
Carroll,  Class  of  Fourth  Year  (per  C.  W.  West),  Wm. 
Denman,  J.  C.  Floyd,  "A  Friend,"  James  Hamilton, 
Goe.  S.  Hickev,  H.  C.  Hobart,  Geo.  W.  Howe,  D.  D. 
King,  G.  B.  Kulp,  E.  G.  Lewis,  O.  R.  Lovejoy,  L.  E. 
Lovejoy,  J.  H.  Lozier,  P.  J.  Maveety,  J.  P.  McCarthv,  J. 
W.  Moon,  A.  D.  Newton,  E.  B.  Patterson,  L.  N.  Patti- 
.sbn.  Dr.  Pettijohn,  Dr.  Potts,  James  Roberts,  Ella  Van 
Schoick.  $oO-D.  F.  Barnes,  F.  W.  Corbett,  R.  R. 
Farnsworth,  O.  H.  Perry,  W.  H.  Parsons,  C.  A.  Var- 
num.  .$35-W.  H.  B.  Urch.  $30-Geo.  A.  Brown, 
J.  G.  Crozier,  J.  W.  Davids,  A.  M.  Gould,  E.  L.  Kel- 
logg, W.  .M.  Puffer,  G.VV.  Tuthill.  JjiaS-Edith  Disette, 
Harriet  Eddie,  M.  A  Jacokes.  L-  E.  Lennox,  A.  T. 
Luther,  I.  H.  Skinner,  J.   R.   .Skinner.     .$20— Ralph 
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Newman.  Iv.  V.  Armstrong,  W.W.  Ayleswortli, 

J.  Bennett,  Arthur  I).  Cole,  W.  Z.  Cole,  F.  l-<.  Drufee, 
John  S.  IvvaiKs,  J.  A.  DeGraff,  W.  W.  Divine,  C.  E. 
Hoag.W.  L.  Holmes,  Mrs.  Idding.s,  Fred  Kimmer.Mrs. 
I.  A.  McGowan,  A.  F.  Nagler,  F.  L.  Niles,  Mrs.  M.  A- 
Robin.son,  E.  S.  Sinclair,  A.  H.  Sturgis,  R.  Tindall, 
Herbert  Varnum,  F.  A.  Van  DeWalker,  J.  H.  Wester- 
brook,  P.  E.  Whitworth.  $12. SO— A.  H.  Coons,  Geo. 
Killeen.  $10-Minnie  Ball,  Eliza  A.  Beach,  J.  C. 
Beach,  C.  F.  Brown,  Geo.  Diamond,  W.  J.  Douglass, 
J.  E.  Goote,  D.  M.  Goodyear,  Levi  Holms,  June  Kirk, 
G.  L.  Mount,  G.  A.  Odium,  Mrs.Dr.  Pettijohn,  A.  H. 
Ranton,  R.  W.  Van  Schoick,  (by  a  friend),  N.  S.  Tut- 
tle,  A.  J.  Wheeler,  J.  White,  I.  Wilson.  $5— Mrs. 
Phoebe  Bagne,  Joseph  Beach,  "A  Friend,"  H.  C. 
Hobart,  Lewis  M.  Davis,  John  L.  Mount,  R.  W.  Van 
Schoick  (by  James  Finch),  R.  W.  Van  Schoick  (by 
Mary  Sykes),  J.  R.  Skinner,  E.  L-  Sinclair  (by  a 
friend),  L.  L.  Yower.  $3— Herbert  E.  Wylie.  $1— 
"Cash"  by  J.  E.  W.  Tuthill. 

NORTH    OHIO    CONFERENCE.. 

Wm.  Kepler,  collection  of  fossil  fish,  worth  $i,ooo. 

.«f;l()0-N.  S.  Albright.  C.  R.  Chase,  G.  W.  Collier, 
W.  C.  Dawson,  W.  C.  Endley,  W.  D.  Gray  (loo  copies 
of  his  book),  G.  A.  Hartupee,  G.  W.  Huddleston,  J.  H. 
Johnson  and  wife,  D.  Kemble,  J.  D.  Lea  and  wife  (in 
memory  of  Mrs.  M.  M.  Lea),  E.  S.  Lewis,  J.  Long,  Mrs. 
Ida  Mitchell,  Wm.  C.  Pierce,  G.  A.  Reeder,  Sr.,  J.  F. 
Smith,  W.  F.  Whitlock,  John  Wilson,  A.  E.  Winter. 
$50-C.  C.  Ball  and  wife,  J.  M.  Barker,  J.  H.  Barron, 
E.  T.  Hagerman,  R.  McCaskey,  W.  B.  Mead,  R.  T. 
Stevenson.  $40— M.  E.  Rife.  $30— J.  W.  H.  Brown, 
B.  Hushour,  E.  D.  Smith,  F.  D.  Stevich,  Jas.  Torbet. 
$'i5-J.  T.  N.  Braithwaite,  C.  M.  Gay,  Thos.  W. 
Grose,  J.    F.    Hastings,  S.   E.    Idleman,  Geo.  Mather, 

B.  J.  Mills,  M.  W.  Reece,  E.  L-  Smith,  P.  B.  Stroup, 
Walter  Torbet.  $15-Elton  Bainet,  R.  C.  Beichele, 
E.  J.  V.  Booth,  M.  A.  Castle,  A.  C.  Corfman,  F.  I. 
Dunbar,  S.  T.  Dunbar,  F.  A.  Gould,  W.  D.  Grav,  T. 
H.  D.  Harrold,  F.  S.  Hoyt,  W.  J.  Hyde,  P.  KeLser,  C. 
F.Johnson,  G.  M.  Knapp,  F.  G.  McCauley,  C.  D.  Pat- 
terson, W.  S.  Philpott,  A.  C.  Ruff,  Mrs.  C.  I.  Russell, 
M.  T.  Scarborough,  J.  W.  Thompson,  R.  M.  Yoder. 
$10-0.  M.  Ashbaugh,  M.  T.  Ayres,  Mrs.  Julia  Bur- 
ger, P.  F.  Graham,  C.  E  Jackson,  J.  R.  Jewitt,  J  A. 
Kellam,  W.  W.  Long,  W.  H.  Painter,  F.  M.  Poole, 
Mrs.  Thos.  Struggles,  M.  T.  Ward,  E.  L.  Warner,  W. 
A.  Winttrmute.  ^^-].  McK.  Barnes,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Barr,  A.  C.  Barr,  P.  D.  Brush,  J.  H.  Douds,  C.  F.  En- 
glish,'P.  P.  Fulmer,  Mrs.  P.  F.  Graham,  F.  H.  Hunts- 
berger,  Rina  F.  Mayer,  A.  McCullough,  E.  B.  Shu- 
maker,  G.  R.  Simmons,  John  A.  Wright. 

CENTRAL    SWEDISH    CONFERENCE. 

$75— K.  H.  Elmstrom.  $30— Richard  Cederberg, 
A.  G.  Johnson,  N.  M.  Liljegren.  $35— William  Swen- 
son.  $J5-Alfred  Anderson,  J.  T.  Wigreu.  $10— 
N.  Eagle,  J.  A.  Gabriel.son,  Martin  Hess,  C.  O.  Karl- 
son,  J.  O.  Nelson,  Otta  A.  Rabe,  A.  T.  Westergreen, 
M.  L-  Wicknfan.  $5— C.  A.  Albrektson,  Isaac  Ander- 
son, J.  B.  Anderson,  John  Bendix,  G.  E.Carlson,  O.  T. 
Linstrum,  J.  P.  Miller,  Andrew  Reese,  John  Simpson, 

C.  G.  Wallenins. 


PAYMENTS. 

The  following  payments  have  been  made  toward  the 
"Asbury  Memorial  Hall  Fund  "  since  September  r,  1893^ ; 

$100— R.  E.  Smith,  Herbert  Welch,   W.  C.  Peirce.' 

$^0 — Thos.  H.   Pearne. 

145 — Henry  A.  Buchtel. 

$35 — ^James  Hamilton. 

$33.50— P.  J.   Mavety. 

$33.34— T.  I.  Coultas,  W.  L.  Sutz. 

$33— R.  E.  Smith. 

$30— A.  B.  Sniff,  H.  D.  Ketcham. 

$27.50 — A.  M.  Mann. 

$25- D.  C.  Vance,  J.  I,  Buell,  C.  E.  A.sbury,  J.  H. 
Martin,  J.  H.  Ketcham,  J  F.  King,  J.  B.  Braden,  H. 
W.  Key,  J.  F.  Bell,  H.  B.  Westervelt,  B.  L.  McElroy, 
J.  C.  Jackson. 

$24— V.  F.  Brown. 

$20 — N.  D.  Bigelow, 

$16.67— J.  H.  Doddridge. 

$15— G.  L.  Tufts,  W.  S.  Shepard,  A.  E.  Johnston, 
T.  H.  Willis. 

$10 — "Class  of  Fourth  Year"  (A.  B.  Westwood  ), 
John  Pearson,  G.  W.  Cohagan,  M.  E.  Ketcham,  J.  F. 
Ha.stings,  M.  T.  Ward,  J.  E.  Rudisil,  J.  F.  Steel,  F. 
H.  Smiley. 

$S— F.  E.  Vance. 

$5— J.   B.  Wentworth  (by  A.  O.),   J.    R.    Skinner, 

Eliza  A.  Beach,  "  A  Friend," (Mich.  Conf ), 

L.  O.  Deputy,  A.  G.  Newton,  J.  W.  Robinson,  C.  B. 
Patterson,  D.  P.  Fulmer,  F.  S,  Hoyt,  F.  G.  McCauley, 
J.  McK.  Barnes,  P.  F.  Graham,  John  Wright,  P.  D. 
Brush,  E.  B.  Shoemaker,  J.  N.  Shoup.  » 

$2 — F.  H.  Huntsberger. 

$1— J.  E.  W.  Tuthill. 

A   FASCINATING   VOLUME. 

We  last  week  referred  to  the  great  value  of  Bishop 
Hurst's  new  book,  T/ie  Literature  of  Theology.  It  is 
the  most  complete  bibliography  of  valuable  theological 
works  that  has  ever  been  published,  and  it  is  accord- 
ingly needed  bj'  every  preacher  and  every  layman  who 
has  any  interest  in  theological  and  religious  publica- 
tions. 

But  its  usefulness  is  not  our  present  theme  ;  we  sim- 
ply want  to  say  that  it  is  beyond  measure  fascinating. 
As  one  holds  it  in  his  hands  and  turns  its  pages  he 
seems  to  walk  the  alcoves  of  a  wonderful  library  and 
to  become  familiar  with  its  thousands  of  volumes. 
During  the  last  week  it  has  many  times  been  in  our 
hands  and  it  has  always  been  reluctantly  laid  down. 
To  look  up  the  books  that  one  does  not  yet  possess  at 
least  seems  to  bring  them  nearer,  and  to  become  in- 
formed concerning  those  that  he  desires  in  order  to  in- 
crease his  resources  for  his  favorite  lines  of  theological 
study  gives  a  rare  delight. — Northern  Christian  Ad- 
vocate. J, 

Chancellor  MacCracken's  scheme  to  classify  the 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  by  a  sys- 
tem of  State  aid  is  open  to  serious  objection.  It  would 
make  them  all  State  institutions.  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  has  already  accomplished  this  work 
under  the  lead  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Payne,  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF   SCIENTIFIC  TEMPER- 
ANCE. 

$250,000  for  the  endowment  of  this  College  is  now 
assured  to  the  University.  The  names  of  the  persons 
named  in  the  legal  agreement  are  a  guarantee  of  its 
success.  Their  eminence  in  .scholarship  and  practical 
philanthropic  work  is  well  known.  Tlie}-  represent 
five  of  the  leading  religious  denominations  of  the  coun- 
try. Dr.  Strong  well  said,  in  view  of  this  movement 
and  the  broad  purposes  of  the  University,  "  it  is  really 
an  Evangelical  Alliance  that  you  are  developing  at 
Washington." 

This  College  (as  the  departments  of  the  University 
are  to  be  called)  is  a  new  departure.  There  has  never 
been  anything  like  it.  If  its  scope  and  purpose  are  not 
well  considered,  it  might  be  thought  too  practical,  and 
to  not  have  a  sufficiently  scholarly  basis  for  a  depart- 
ment in  a  great  universitj'.  But  it  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  how  the  American  Universitj-  proposes  to  main- 
tain a  high  grade  of  scientific  work  and  adapt  itself  to 
the  practical  needs  of  the  times.  It  is  not  to  be  a 
propaganda  of  any  special  theory  or  preconceived  no- 
tions. It  is  to  seek  the  truth  with  untrammelled  free- 
dom and  to  fearlessl)'  make  it  known  to  the  world. 
The  friends  of  the  movement  are  broad-minded  enough 
to  realize  that  the  truth,  sustained  by  scientifically  as- 
certained facts,  will  finally  prevail.  They  want  the 
best  equipped  specialists  to  seek  tlie  facts  in  all  the 
fields  in  which  alcohol  and  kindred  substances,  to- 
gether with  their  effects,  are  related  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind.     The  College  is  to  be  post  graduate. 

The  proposition  to  endow  such  a  department,  if  it 
could  be  inaugurated  in  the  Universit}',  was  accom- 
panied by  a  numerously-signed  petition.  Among  the 
signers  were  the  governors,  treasurers  and  secretaries 
of  States,  judges  of  supreme  and  other  courts,  National 
and  State  legi.slators.  State  and  local  superintendents 
of  instruction,  presidents  and  other  officers  of  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  and  representatives  of  various  religi- 
ous bodies. 

The  scheme  has  been  under  consideration  for  more 
than  a  j'ear,  and  the  following  agreement  was  unani- 
mously adopted  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Boards  in 
New  York  on  December  5,  1895  : 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Counsel  of  the  Temperance  Educa  \ 
tional  Association,  composed  of  the  following  persons,  namely. 
W.  T.  Harris,  LLD.,  Mary  H  Hunt,  A.  H.  Plumb,  D.D.,  Joseph 
Cook.  LL.D.,  Daniel  Dorchester,  D.D..  William  A.  Mowry,  Ph. 
D.,  William  E.  Sheldon,  T.  D  Crothers.  M.D.,  I  N.  Quimby, 
M.  n.,  L.  D.  Mason,  M.  D.,  Josiah  Strong,  D.D.,  Jesse  B. 
Thomas.  D.D.,  W.  C  Roberts,  D.D.  and  Bishop  E.  R.  Hendrix, 
D.D.,  and  having  power  to  perpetually  fill  vacancies  in  and  en- 
large its  membership,  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  in  all,  has  been 
legally  constituted  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  College 
of  scientific  investigation  and  instruction  in  physiology  and  hy- 
giene, with  especial  reference  to  the  nature  of  alcohol  and  kin- 
dred substances,  together  with  their  effects  upon  mankind  ;  and, 

Whereas,  this  said  Board  of  Counsel  heretofore  presented  a 
petition  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  ■'  The  American  University," 
Washington,  D.  C,  praying  for  the  creation  of  a  College  in  the 
said  University  "  for  such  original  investigation  and  study  as  will 
furnish  to  the  country  the  needed  teachers  of  teachers  in  the' 
new  and  now  almost  universally  mandatory  branch  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  that  is  properly  termed  Scientific  or  Physiological 
Temperance,"  W'ith  the  understanding  that  the  aforesaid  Board 
of  Counsel  should  undertake  to  raise  and  transfer  to  the  proper 
authorities  thereof  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  or  endowment  for 
the  support  of  the  desired  College  ;   and, 


Whereas,  the  said  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  American  Univer- 
sity acted  upon  said  petition  by  passing  resolutions,  as  follows, 
namely.  "Resolved,  that  we,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  .Amer- 
ican University,  agree  to  orgainze  such  a  College  of  scientific 
temperance  instruction  as  is  requested,  o;i  the  condition  that  an 
endowment  of  at  least  $250,000  be  provided  therefor,"  aiul  'Re- 
solved, that  a  committee  be  appointed,  consisting  of  Bishop  John 
F.  Hurst,  LL.D  ,  Charles  H  Payne,  LLD  .  and  Vice-Chancellor 
Samuel  L.  Beiler,  Ph.  D,  to  arrange  all  details  with  the  sub-com- 
mittee of  said  Board  of  Couns-1,  and  that  when  the.se  commit- 
tees have  completed  the  detail  arrangements,  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  this  Board  be  authorized  to  sign  an  agreement  in 
harmony  with  this  action  ;  "   and, 

Wheteas,  the  said  two  committees  have  met  and  completed 
the  detail  arrangements  contemplated  ; 

Now,  there/ore,  in  consideration  of  these  premises,  we,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  The  .\merican  University,  hereby  covenant 
and  agree  that  the  detail  arrangements  completed  and  agreed 
upon  by  the  said  two  committees  shall  be.  aud  hereb)'  are,  herein 
assented  to  aud  made  a  part  of  this  agreement- 

Aud  we  further  covenant  and  agree  that  upon  the  payment  to 
the  Treasurer  of  this  Uuiversit\-  of  the  sum  of  $250,000,  or  such 
lesser  sum  as  shall  be  deemed  by  said  Board  of  Trustees  suffi- 
cieut  for  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  said  School,  a  College  of 
The  American  University  shall  be  inaugurated  for  such  original 
investigation,  instruction,  aud  study  as  w'ill  furnish  the  country 
with  the  needed  teachers  of  teachers  in  the  branches  of  Scien- 
tific or  Physiological  Temperance  herein  agreed  upon  and  deter- 
mined by  the  said  two  committees,  reduced  to  writing  and 
forming  a  part  hereof  as  aforementioned,  which  department 
shall  be  called  'The  College  of  Scientific  Temperance,"  being 
a  school  of  investigation  and  instruction  in  Phj-siolog}-,  Hy- 
giene, anil  Pathology,  with  special  reference  to  the  nature  of 
alcohol  and  kindred  substances,  together  with  their  effects  upon 
mankind,  and  including  the  following  studies  as  they  are  related 
to  the  purpose  of  this  College,  namely  :  Toxicology,  Chemistry, 
Biology,  Psychology,  Ethics,  Criminology,  Law,  Political  Ecou- 
omv.  Reformatory  Measures,  and  Pedagogy,  with  such  other 
studies  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

Aud  we  further  covenant  and  agree  that  the  said  endow-ment 
fund  shall  never  be  diverted  from  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
raised  aud  made,  aud  that  if  any  such  diversion  shall  be  made 
or  attempted,  that  then  the  said  fund  shall  revert  to  the  said 
Board  of  Counsel. 

."ind  we  further  covenant  and  agree  that  the  said  College  of 
Scientific  Temperance  shall  publish  from  time  to  time  the  results 
of  the  scientific  investigations  of  its  faculty  aud  students,  espe- 
cially such  as  will  be  of  practical  value  in  promoting  the  purpose 
of  the  College. 

.And  we  further  covenant  and  agree  that  the  Board  of  Counsel 
shall  be  authorized  to  exercise  a  power  of  visitation  and  investi- 
gation of  the  College,  and  of  recommendation  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University  concerning  it. 

Now,  therefore,  the  foregoing  covenants  and  agreements  are 
hereby  approved  and  accepted  by  the  aforesaid  bodies  jointly  and 
severally,  viz  ,  the  Board  of  Counsel  of  the  Temperance  Educa- 
tional Association,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American 
University- 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  since  this  scheme  was  elab- 
orated a  Committee  of  Fifty  has  been  raised  in  New 
York,  with  Seth  Low  of  Coluiubia,  as  President,  W. 
E.  Dodge,  Treasurer,  and  President  C.  W.  Eliot  of 
Harvard,  President  F.  A.  Walker  of  the  Massachtisetts 
School  of  Technology,  Dr.  J.  G.  Billings  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  and  Col.  Jacob  L-  Greene  of  Hart- 
ford, Executive  Committee,  to  make  original  investiga- 
tions in  the  same  general  directiotis.  Thev  have  divided 
the  work  among  these  sub-committees,  the  Physiologi- 
cal, the  Legislative,  and  the  Ethical.  They  have  secured 
$10,000  to  pay  for  the  investigations.  Their  purpose  is 
a  temporary  work,  ours  a  permanent  one. 

We  hope  the  friends  of  the  cause  of  Temperance  will 
help  the  Board  of  Counsel  in  securing  the  $250,000. 
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THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY. 

Ity  Riclmr<l  WlumlU.y,  I).  I>. 

The  American  University  is  in  posse,  not  in  esse ;  in 
conception,  rather  than  in  fully  organized  activity'. 
Chartered  by  Congress,  located  in  the  cerebrum  of  the 
national  body  politic,  and  therefore  certain  of  powerful 
influence  on  the  moral  and  physical  forces  of  the  com- 
monwealth, it  is  slowly  and  scienlifically  embodj'ing 
itself.  Its  home,  or  the  foundations  of  its  home,  are  pro- 
vided in  the  ninety  beautiful  acres  that  crown  one  of  the 
highest  points  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  whose 
market  value  is  estimated  to  be  half  a  million  dollars. 
From  them  the  eye  wanders  over  the  wooded  foothills 
and  mistil)'  charming  ranges  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains, the  fertile  expanses  of  Maryland,  and  the  majestic 
buildings  ot  Washington.  Massachu.setts  Avenue,  the 
principal  residence  street  of  the  latter,  extends  nearly 
to  University  Heights,  and  will  pass  through  the 
grounds  of  the  institution,  leaving  room  for  professorial 
domiciles  and  student  dormitories  on  its  right,  while  on 
its  left  a  broad  mall  will  lead  from  massive  gateway  to 
eminence  topped  by  dome  and  gables  of  the  Adminis- 
tration Building,  library,  and  chapel. 

COLLEGES. 

On  the  left  of  the  mall  will  rise — endowed  in  part 
by  an  elect  lady — the  Hall  of  History,  and  also  the  Hall 
of  Languages,  with  its  collection  of  bronzes  and  bric-a- 
brac  of  the  Dutch  colonial  period,  created  by  the  public 
.spirit  and  beneficence  of  General  J.  Watts  be  Peyster. 
On  other  elevations  will  appear  the  Halls  of  Science, 
Philosophy,  Theology,  Medicine,  Law,  Art,  and  Tech- 
nology. Other  edifices,  devoted  to  specialized  educa- 
tion, will  follow  in  providential  sequence. 

History,  with  its  illustrations  of  divine  unalterable 
law,  and  languages,  with  their  polyglottal  power  of 
diffusing  knowledge  of  that  law,  are  the  first  in  the  long 
series  of  instrumentalities  leading  this  and  other  peoples 
to  that  knowledge  of  the  only  true  God  and  of  Jesus 
Christ  whom  He  has  sent,  which  is  eternal  life  begun 
under  earthly  conditions.  Theology  of  purely  biblical 
character,  ethics  of  origin  inspired,  and  experience 
crj'stalHzed;  will  receive  fullest  exposition.  vSo  will 
that  law  whose  seat  is  in  the  bosom  of  God  and  whose 
voice  is  the  harmony  of  the  world.  Conformity  with 
it  is  the  ultimate  of  the  technical,  medical,  surgical,  and 
philo.sophical  halls. 

SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE. 

Three  of  the  institutions  projected  will  be  of  special 
value.  One  is  the  College  of  Scientific  Temperance, 
which  will  deal  with  the  nature  of  intoxicants  and  nar- 
cotics, their  influence  on  individuals  and  communities, 
on  the  national  well-being,  and  the  welfare  of  the  world 
at  large.  It  will  also  deal  with  the  questions  of  reme- 
dies, legislation,  and  administration  ;  of  criminology, 
penology,  and  reform.  From  it  we  may  look  for  the 
only  exhaustive  exhibition,  including  statistics,  of  the 
worst  social  evil  afflicting  the  Republic.  Of  like  im- 
portance will  be  the  College  of  Medicine,  the  plan  of 
which  is  intrusted  to  the  consultative  preparation  of 
Dr.  C.  B.  Stemen,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  who  is  one  of  the 
committee  of  five  appointed  by  the  collective  medical 
colleges  (one  hundred  and  forty-six)  of  the  country  to 
prepare  a  four  years'  curriculum  for  students.    The  plan 


will  also  provide  facilities  for  postgraduate  study,  in 
which  the  unrivaled  representations  of  wounds  and  dis- 
eases brotight  together  in  Washington  will  be  utilized. 

COLLEGE  OF  KKLIGION. 

Another  educational  establishment,  remarkable  in 
character,  that  is  under  serious  consideration,  is  that  »i 
a  College  for  Missionaries.  This  is  greatly  needed. 
The  romance  of  mission  work  at  home  or  abroad  has 
been  dissipated.  The  work  itself  is  now  seen  to' be 
thoroughly  practical  and  commonplace,  yet  in  its  is.sues 
sublime.  It  requires  the  clear,  cool,  hard  good  sense 
of  business  life,  instinct  with  burning  enthusiasm  for 
the  benefit  of  humanity,  and  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Missions  demand  the  best  brain,  heart,  and 
muscle  of  the  Church.  Missionaries  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  ethnic  religions,  and  with  the  his- 
tory, beliefs,  customs,  habits,  institutions,  and  idi(jsyn- 
crasies  of  the  peoples  whom  they  are  sent  out  to  serve 
and  save.  This  may  be  costlier  in  the  beginning,  but 
will  be  cheaper  in  the  end. 

POSTGRADUATE. 

Every  hall  of  the  American  University  is  to  be  for  the 
use  of  postgraduates  ;  probably  also  of  non-collegiate 
men  whom  strict  examination  may  approve  as  equal  in 
attainment.  Preparation  must  be  completed  elsewhere. 
This  institution  is  designed  to  equip  students  for  higher 
work,  including  that  of  .special  and  original  research, 
to  train  for  leadership  in  the  realms  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion, so  that  the  hundreds  of  American  graduates  now 
studying  in  Europe  may  possess  aids  of  equal  value  at 
home.  Ideal  university  the  founders  mean  that  the 
American  .shall  be.  God,  man,  nature,  compo.se  the 
whole  of  being.  Truth  is  the  intelligible,  commensu- 
rate e.\pression  of  reality.  Presentation  and  representa- 
tion should  be  coincident.  Man  needs  the  knowledge  of 
physics,  biolog}',  mathematics,  economics — in  a  word, 
of  nature  :  of  himself  scientifically  and  philosophically; 
of  God — but  how  is  he  to  gain  the  latter?  Science  is 
confessedly  dumb  v\hen  questioned  on  this  point.  She 
places  us  in  the  piesence  of  a  power  from  which  all 
things  proceed,  and  by  which  all  things  are  upheld, 
but  is  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  moral  qualities  of  that 
power,  whose  personality  is  virtually  conceded.  Has 
it  or  He  revealed  Himself  made  known  His  mind  and 
will  ?  Rational  faith  replies,  "He  has.  The  Bible  con- 
tains, is.  His  word."  Theology  seeks  to  know  Him 
spirituall}',  science  to  explain  His  works,  philosophy 
to  understand  His  workings.  Theology  reconciles  with 
God  ;  science  and  philosophy  reconcile  man  with  na- 
ture, and  in  the  reconciliation  the  differentiated  but 
perfect  oneness  of  all  is  apparent.  Such  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  American  University,  tmique  on  the  conti- 
nent, unique  in  history.  It  is  wholly  non-political, 
independent,  and  fairly  .searching  for  all  truth. 

Men  and  women  of  all  colors,  creeds,  climes  and 
races  will  be  welcomed  to  the  halls  of  the  University. 
Not  incidents,  but  essentials,  it  holds  in  chiefest  re- 
gard. Humanity  everywhere  is  capable  of  exhibiting 
the  likeness  of  God  in  knowledge,  rigliteou.sness  and 
true  holiness. 

George  Washington  conceived  the  idea  and  advo- 
cated the  foundation  of  a  national  university.  Great 
Federalist  .statesmen  eloquently  approved  it.  But 
conditions  were  not  favorable  to  immediate  attempt. 
Bishops  Newman,  Hurst,  and  others  revived  the  obso- 
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lescent  project.  Roman  Catholicism  has  adopted  it, 
and  puts  it  into  tangible  and  masterly  shape.  The 
same  idea — full  of  life,  vigor,  purpo.se,  plan — material- 
izes itself  most  prominently  in  the  nascent  American 
University.  Buildings  and  athletic  appliances  will  not 
be  the  University,  but  only  its  clothes.  The  National 
Capital's  peerless  literar}'  and  scientific  collections,  cost- 
ing over  thirty-two  million  dollars,  are  simply  its  in- 
struments. The  University  will  be  the  earnest,  sincere 
men  and  women  who,  in  the  stress  and  strain  of  toil 
and  struggle,  seek  to  acquaint  themselves  with  all 
truth,  that  individually  and  collectively  thej'  may  be 
perfected  in  Christ  Jesus. 

THE  CHANCKLtOK. 

The  American  University  is  singularly  fortunate  in 
the  modest  but  might)'  leadership  of  Bishop  John  F. 
Hurst,  its  Chancellor.  His  experiences  of  college  life 
at  Dickinson,  of  postgraduate  culture  in  the  best  uni- 
versities of  Europe,  of  the  home  pastorate,  in  the  van 
of  theological  education  in  Germany,  in  the  professor- 
ate and  presidency  of  Drew  Theological  Seminar^', 
wherein  his  wise  and  vigorous  efforts  restored  the  lost 
endowment  of  the  institution,  have  trained  him  for  the 
grandest  and  most  beneficent  work  of  his  life.  In  the 
doing  of  this  work  the  wisest  and  most  trusted  leaders 
of  the  Church  in  America  have  been  consulted  All 
believe  that  the  hour  for  founding  a  thoroughly  evan- 
gelical university  has  struck.  His  solicitations  secured 
from  about  ten  thousand  citizens  of  Washington  funds 
sufficient  to  purchase  the  site.  His  gentlemanly,  dig- 
nified bonhommie  endears  him  to  all  circles  of  society. 
His  remarkable  bibliophile  tastes  and  collections,  his 
erudition,  his  acquaintance  with  men  and  things,  with 
many  modes  of  thought,  aim,  policy  and  action,  with 
the  deep  things  of  God,  with  the  meaning  of  man  and 
the  universe,  add  to  his  qualifications.  Such  is  the 
verdict  of  criticism. 

Great  undertakings — whether  at  Chautauqua,  Chi- 
cago, or  Washington — require  fitting  leaders,  who.se 
God-given  and  acquired  talents  shall  command  the 
confidence  and  call  forth  the  unlimited  support  of 
citizens. 

PKOGRKSS. 

Ten  million  dollars,  at  least,  must  be  expended  in 
the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity. About  one  million,  more  or  less,  is  in. posses- 
sion. Another  million  is  in  sight.  More  millions  are 
waiting  to  come  to  its  aid.  The  .sooner  they  are  put  in 
motion  and  arrive  at  the  institutional  treasury  the 
better. 

Chaplain  McCabe  vouches  for  the  enthusiasm  every- 
where felt  in  its  favor.  The  great  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  is  strongly  approbative  and  co-opera- 
tive. The  university  is  a  providential  phenomenon. 
Its  trustees  have  carefully  approved  the  designs  of  the 
landscape  architect ;  its  building  committee  will  shortly 
approve  plans  for  the  erection  of  the  Halls  of  History 
and  Languages,  and  will  order  the  commencement  of 
construction.  Five  or  six  of  the  trustees  are  members 
of  other  religious  denominations.  Liberal  Roman 
Catholics — a  nephew  of  Pope  Leo  among  the  num- 
ber— are  subscribers  to  the  building  fund. 

No  educational  movement  of  modern  times  is  fraught 
with  weightier  results  to  Christianity,  Methodism,  the 
American  people,  and  the  world  at  large.     The  historic 


Christian  university  is  the  creation  of  the  soul's  in- 
stinct for  God,  of  the  craving  for  fellowship  with  Him. 
It  is  the  cradle  of  independent  thought,  private  judg- 
ment, concerted  action,  real  godliness,  democratic  lib- 
erty, govennnent  of,  by,  and  for  the  people,  and  of 
crescent  civilization.  It  is  the  bond  of  political  unity, 
the  solvent  of  ungodly  bigotries,  the  crucible  in  which 
human  nature  may  be  freed  from  its  dross.  It  is  the 
most  potent  factor,  when  inspired  by  and  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  in  the  expansion  and  perfection  of 
God's  kingdom  in  the  world.  Thought,  sympathy, 
.speech,  and  gifts  in  aid  of  the  American  University 
are  now  most  timely  and  befitting. — The  Christian 
Advocate. 


BENEVOLENT. 

The  gift  of  the  year  is  thai  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  to  Chicago 
University,  being  S  [,000,000  outright,  and|3,ooo,ooo  more  as  fast 
as  it  is  duplicated  between  now  and  1900. 

Mr  Andrew  Carnegie  has  recently  given  a  million  dollar 
library  building  to  Pittsburg,  to  which  he  proposes  to  add  other 
extensive  gifts. 

At  the  twelfth  convocation  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Oc- 
tober I,  President  Harper  announced  a  gift  of  ^250,000  to  the 
university  by  bequest  of  Mrs  Mary  Esther  Reynolds,  of  Chi- 
cago, lately  deceased,  widow  of  Joseph  Reynolds. 

Rev.  Wesley  Webster,  who  died  at  South  Charleston,  Ohio. 
September  25,  aged  82  years,  some  time  ago  gave  his  entire 
estate  to  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  reserving  only  sufficient  for 
the  support  of  himself  and  wife. 

Miss  Helen  Gould  has  just  founded  two  scholarships  in  New 
York  University  of  $5,000  each,  to  yield  $250  annually. 

Charles  R.  Bishop,  first  vice-president  of  the  Bauk  of  Califor- 
nia, has  contributed  |8oo,ooo  to  schools  and  societies  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

Mrs.  .Adeline  Smith,  Oak  Park,  111.,  was  left  |;i25,ooo  by  her 
husband.  She  so  managed  it  that,  in  ihe  thirteen  years  before 
her  death  in  July,  she  gave  to  different  beuevoleuces  I135.428. 

Christ  Hospital,  Mount  Auburn,  Cincinnati,  has  just  received 
a  donation  of  $5,000  from  Mrs.  Jane  A.  Gibson,  of  Aurora,  lud. 

Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons,  of  Chicago,  offers  to  give  $150,000  to  Mt. 
Holyoke  College,  provided  the  Chicago  alumnae  raise  an  addi- 
tional $50,000. 

The  American  Education  Society  has  received  a  gift  of  |6o,ooo 
from  a  New  England  mau  who  withholds  his  name. 

Mars  Strauss,  of  Elyria,  has  presented  to  Oberlin  College  au 
entire  hotel  block  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  valued  at  $50,000.  This  gift 
has  been  made  with  au  annuity  attached. 

Charles  S  Hackley,  president  of  the  board  of  education  of 
Muskegon,  Mich.,  has  presented  to  the  board  the  sum  of  $135,000 
and  85,000  yearly  while  he  lives.  The  gift  is  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  a  manual  training  school. 

Mayor  Sutro's  gift  to  the  University  of  California,  including 
the  Sutro  library,  is  over  $1,000,000. 

Barney  Barnato,  who  has  accuuuilated  about  $200,000,000  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years  from  South  Africau  mines,  has  just  given 
$225,000  to  the  poor  of  London,  which  is  larger  than  any  single 
gift  ever  made  by  the  Rothschilds. 

Horace  S.  Plumb  has  just  given  a  memorial  library  to  the 
town  of  Shelton,  Conn. 

Charles  B.  Rouss  has  offered  to  give  $100,000  to  build  a  me- 
morial hall,  which  is  to  be  made  "The  Battle  .\bbey  of  the 
South,"  containing  the  historical  data  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy. 
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A  GREAT  UNIVERSITY  FOR  LONDON. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century,  under  the  above  caption, 
the  Right  Hon.  I^ord  Play  fair  has  given  us  a  notable 
article,  whch  closes  with  these  words  :  "  L,ondon  must 
have  a  teaching  university  worthy  of  the  great  metropolis 
of  a  great  nai  ion. ' '  He  shows  how  the  present  lyondon 
University,  with  examining  functions  only,  does  not 
meet  the  needs  of  the  times.  A  modern  university  must 
teach,  be  the  possessor  and  distributor  of  knowledge, 
and  also  develop  a  love  for  learning  that  will  make 
teachers  and  taught  the  creators  and  promoters  of 
knowledge  by  research.  It  must  be  of  the  type  of 
Ivdinburgh  and  Berlin,  rather  than  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  It  will  give  unfettered  liberty  to  an  ap- 
proved and  recognized  professor.  It  must  be  imperial 
in  its  scope,  giving  the  same  advantages  to  students  of 
equal  knowledge  from  any  part  of  the  empire.  It  must 
be  richly  endowed,  so  as  to  strengthen  the  twenty-five 
institutions  it  proposes  to  absorb,  organize  other  depart- 
ments, avail  itself  of  the  splendid  materials  about  it  in 
London,  and  command  the  best  educational  talent  in 
the  whole  nation.  The  article  is  full  of  suggestiveness 
to  the  friends  of  the  American  University. 

EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS. 

President  Thwing  makes  American  universities  his 
debtors  in  a  recent  article  in  The  Forum.  He  shows 
the  proper  province  of  endowment  to  be  in  the  realm  of 
man's  spiritual  and  intellectual  interests.  Physical 
and  material  interests  are  more  obvious  and  will  be 
cared  for  by  the  state.  Endowments  should  be  made 
to  do  work  that  the  state  will  not  or  can  not  do. 

Men  should  be  careful  not  to  create  endowments  that 
are  permanent  for  purposes  that  are  evanescent.  A 
large  endowment  was  left  in  1626  for  redeeming  cap- 
tives from  pirates,  but  no  captive  has  been  found  to 
spend  it  on  since  1723.  Such  changes  can  not,  in  any 
degree  of  probability,  occur  in  the  conditions  which 
education  represents.  The  need  of  trained  minds  and 
stores  of  knowledge  will  never  pass  away. 

There  should  be  care  not  to  create  endowments  that, 
because  of  their  smallness,  will  be  incapable  of  produc- 
ing results,  or  of  securing  the  wisest  and  most  careful 
manage. nent.  Universities  command  the  services  of 
the  best  men  as  trustees  and  administrators,  because 
of  the  great  interests  represented,  and  of  the  exalted 
purposes  they  subserve.     No  funds  are  better  managed. 

The  permanence  of  endowments  and  the  certainty  of 
changes  after  a  man's  death  should  incline  him  to  be 
liberal  in  the  conditions  with  which  he  surrounds  a 
gift  to  a  university.  The  men  of  fifty  years  from  now 
may  know  the  needs  of  their  day  better  than  the  man 
of  to-day.  Conditions  should  be  made  broad  enough 
that  they  will  never  render  the  endowment  worthless. 
The  conclusion  is  that  the  agency  through  which  wealth 
is  most  certain  of  doing  the  most  good  to  the  most  peo- 
ple for  the  longest  time  and  in  the  widest  realms  is  the 
college  and  the  universit)^ . 


CHURCH  AND  STATE  UNIVERSITIES. 

This  is  Profes.sor  Ely's  real  topic  in  The  Cosmopolitan 
of  October.  He  swings  out  in  knighly  style  in  defence 
of  the  State  and  against  the  Church  as  the  rightful 
lord  of  the  university  domain.  It  is  well  to  note  the 
shots  that  fly  from  his  locker.  That  is  a  strange  state- 
ment, that  because  the  great  universities  in  Europe  are 
State  institutions,  the  men  who  favor  the  private 
(Church)  universities  are  the  radicals.  Does  he  forget 
that  Church  and  State  are  one  in  most  of  Europe,  and 
that  it  is  really  the  Church  half  of  the  unity  that  is  the 
patron  of  higher  'dncation  ?  How  do  evangelical 
Christians  enjoy  being  told  that  they  may  build  a 
"  dormitory  "  opposite  the  university  and  have  family 
prayers  every  Qiorning  !  Is  it  then  necessary  .to  go 
outside  of  the  university  to  have  family  prayers  ?  If 
that  is  the  logic  of  a  State  universr  ''  -s  well  to  have 
Professor  Ely  say  it.  He  would'  nd  evidence  of 
Christianity  and  Christian  ethics  outside,  "  opposite  " 
the  university,  also.  Evidentlj',  his  ideal  university  is 
"opposite"  Christianity!  How  fortunate  for  the 
Church  institutions  that  he  sees  he  has  to  deal  with  a 
situation  and  not  a  theory.  Otherwise  he  would  not 
think  it  "  undesirable  to  wipe  them  out  of  existence." 
What  a  narrow  escape  for  Columbia,  Princeton,  Wes- 
leyan,  Chicago,  Northwestern,  Yale,  Boston,  and  hun- 
dreds more  ? 


C.  W.  Stiles,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, was  recently  sent  by  the  Government  as  a 
representative  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Smith.sonian  and  the  National  Museum,  to  the  Third 
International  Zoological  Congress  at  Ley  den,  Holland. 


The  will  of  Miss  Mary  Lockhart,  of  Mauch  Chunk,  who  died 
September  13  iu  her  89th  year,  contains  the  following  bequests  : 
St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Mauch  Chunk,  64  shares 
of  Mauch  Chunk  Water  Compauy  stock,  value,  #25  a  share  ; 
Preachers'  Aid  {Society  in  Philadelphia  Conference,  fe.ooo  ;  Wo- 
man's Foreign  Missionary  Society,  $3,000  ;  Woman's  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society,  |3,oco  ;  the  General  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  J3.000. 

Rev  A.  M.  Hough  and  his  wife  have  deeded  to  the  Southern 
California  Conference  a  magnificent  gift,  valued  at  Jr2,ooo,  the 
proceeds  of  whicli  are  to  go  for  the  support  of  the  superannuates 
of  that  conference. 

The  following  Pamphlets  have  been  received  and  are  hereby 
thankfully  acknowledged  : 

Did  King  .Alfred  Translate  the  Historica  Ecclesiastica  ?  by  Dr. 
J.  W.  Pearce,  Tulaue  University.  What  are  the  Doctrines  of  the 
New  Church?  bv  B.  F.  Bartle'tt.  Iowa  Health  Bulletins,  from 
Dr.  J.  F  Kennedy.  Food  and  Diet,  by  W.  O.  Atwater,  Ph.  D., 
of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Stafford's  New  Magazine. 
The  Mount  Holyoke,  Founder's  Day  Number.  The  Meaning  of 
the  University,  by  Horace  Davis.  The  New  Bohemian.  Cata- 
logue of  University  of  Wisconsin.  Year  Book,  vol.  XXII,  of 
Boston  University.  The  Kame-Moraine  at  Rochester,  N  Y. 
Lake  Newberry  the  Probable  Successor  of  Lake  Warren  ;  The 
Evolution  of  tiie  Ungulate  Mammals  ;  The  Length  of  Geologic 
Time  ;  A  Section  of  the  Strata  at  Rochester.  N.  Y.;  The  Geolog- 
ical History  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Glacial  Lakes  of  West- 
ern New  York,  by  Prof.  H.  L  Fairchild.  Records  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Historical  Society.  Germanic  Studies  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  The  Theological  Flail,  by  Adam  Miller.  The  World's 
Markets  for  American  Products.  Protection  from  Lightning,  and 
Education  and  Research  in  Agriculture  in  the  United  States, 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Catholic  Uni- 
versity Bulletin,  No.  4.  Manual  of  Central  Pennsylvania  Con- 
ference, by  Rev.  W.  A.  Carver.  Christianity  and  Science  versus 
Evolution  and  Infidelity,  Rev.  J.  G.  Evans,  D.  D.  Index 
Lysiacus,  and  Die  mit  Priipositioneu  Zusammengeselzten  Verbey 
bei  Thukydides,  by  Prof.  D.u'id  H.  Holmes,  Ph.  D.  The  Ameri- 
can Magazine  of  Civics.  From  the  Poor  of  Great  Cities,  by 
Ernest  Flagg. 
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Book  a^otices. 

[The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  give  brief  notices  of  sucli  books  as  are  appro- 
priate to  the  Courier.  Copies  of  volumes  sent  for  notice  will  be  placed  in 
the  University  Library.] 

The  Michig.\n  Pioneer   Coli^ections,  being  twenty-three 
volumes   of  Repoils  of  the  Pioneer  Society  of  the  State  of 
Michigan.     Lansing,  Mich.,  1877- 1S93. 
This  IS  an  exceedingl}-  valuable  collection  for  its  historical 

data. 

Offici.\l  Records  of  the  Union  .\nd  Confeder.\te  N.wies 
IN  the  W.\r  of  Thh  Rebellion,  vol  i, series  i,  Lieut.  Com- 
mander Rush.  Washington,  1894.  Secured  by  Judge  Springer. 

Fletcher's  Checks,  six  volumes,  se(;cud  American  edition. 
John  Wilson  and  David  Hitt,  tTi-w  York,  1S09. 

Butler's   An.\logy  of  Religion,  first  edition.    James,  John 
and  Paul  Kuapton,  London,  1736. 

Elementary  Physic.\l  Gbogr.\phy,  Prof.  Ralph  S.  Tarr,  of 
Cornell  Univers'^-  ..•  MacMillau  &  Co.,  New  York,  1895. 
A  new  test  hooT.^  The  physiographic  element  is  given  more 
prominence  than  ttsiial,  and  the  order  of  presentation  is  not  that 
ordinarily  follovyetl:  There  is  much  new  material  that  gives  a 
charm  to  the  book. 

Cornell  Studies  in  Cl.\ssic.\l  Philology,  No.  s.  Index 
Autiphontes,  b3'  Frank  Louis  Van  Cleef,  Ph.  D.  Ginn  &  Co., 
1895. 

Fables  and  Essays,  by  John  Bryan,  of  Ohio.  The  Art  and 
Letters  Co.,  New  York,  1S95. 
An  interesting  volume,  with  practical  lessons  by  a  frank 
author,  who  publishes,  as  a  hen  lays  eggs,  because  she  must  and 
witliout  regard  to  the  price.  Jesus  did  not  copyright  and 
charge  for  his  sermons. 

Miscellaneous  Americana,  lublished  by  Wm.  F.  Boogher, 
1339  F  street  n.  w.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Octavo,  half  Russia  ; 
price,  ^5.00. 

This  is  a  work  treating  of  history  and  genealogy  of  families 
of  New  Jersey,  Delaware  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
Its  topics  are  outside  of  the  ordinary  paths  of  history,  and  its 
full  and  accurate  annotations  make  it  of  especial  value  to  pro- 
fessional and  amateur  genealogists. 

Introduction  of  Reindeer  into  Alaska,  by  Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C, 
1894. 

Elements    of   Political   Economy,    by    Wavland-Chapin. 
Sheldon  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1886. 

Recent  Economic  Changes,  by  D.  A.  W'ells.     D.   .'^ppleton 
&  Co.,  1891. 

Money'  and  the  Mech.anism  of  Exchange,  by  W.  Stanley 
Jevous.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1S92. 

Public  Debts,  bv  Henry  C.  .'idams.     D.   Applelon   &   Co.,  N. 
Y.,  1SS7. 

Educational  Reminiscences,  by  Catharine  E.  Beecher.    J.  B. 
Ford&  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1S74. 

Bible  Studies,  by  Geo.  F.  Pentecost.     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  N. 
Y.,   1889. 

The  Two  Gre.vt  Commandments,  by  Orville  Dewev.    James 
Miller,  N.  Y.,  1876. 

The  Divine  Life,   by  John    Kennedy.     Parry   &    McMillan, 
Philadelphia,  1S57. 

The  Criterion,  by  A.  Cleveland  Coxe.     11.  B.  Durand,  N.  Y., 
1866. 

Religious    Training   of   Children,   Catharine  K.  Beecher. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  N.  Y.,  1864. 

Roots  and  Fruits  of  the  Christian  Life.  Wm.  Aruot.    T 
Nelson  &  Sons,  London,  i860. 

God  in  His  Providence,  by    W.     M.   Fernald.     Otis  Clapp, 
Boston,  1859. 


Sermons,    by    Rev.  John   Caird.     Robert  Carter  &   Brothers, 

N.  v.,  1S58. 
The   V.ari.aTions   of   Popery,  by  Samuel  Edgar,  of  Ireland. 

First  American  edition      N.  Y..  1S49. 
Christian   Theology",    bj'   Samuel    Wakefield.     Cranston   & 

Stowe,  Cincinnati. 
Harmony  of  The  Gospels  in  Greek,  by  Edward  Robinson. 

Crocker  &  Brewster,  Boston,  1845. 
Evidences  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  by  An- 
drews Norton.     3  volumes.     John  Owen,  Cambridge,  1846. 

A  Sermon  of  Merchants,  &C.,  by  Theodore  Parker.     George 
Coolidge,  Boston,  1847. 

Sermons,  bv  Richard  Watson.  2  volumes.  Lane  &  Scott,  N.  Y. ' 
1851. 

Addresses— Scholar,  Jurist,  Artist,  Philanthropist — by  Charles 
Sumner.  Tickuor  &  Co.,  Boston,  1846 

Annals  of  the  American  Methodist  Pulpit,  by  William  B. 
Sprague.     Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  N.  Y.,  1861. 

Sermons  on  Christian  Communion,  edited  bv  T.  R.  Sullivan. 
Crosby  &  Nichols,  Boston,  1838' 

Metrical  Pieces,  by  N.  L.  Frothingham.     Crosby,  Nichols  & 
Co.,  Boston,  185.=;. 

Rosa  Mystica,  or  Mary  of  Nazareth,  by  Marie  Josephine.     D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1865. 

The  Prose  Writers  of  America  ;  selections.     Hurst  &  Co., 

New  York. 

Tribune  Essays,  bv  Charles  T.  Congdon.  J.  S.  Redfield,  N.  Y., 
1869. 

A  Visit  to  the  Consular  Cities  of  China,  by  George  Smith. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  1857. 

Sermons,  by  Stopford  .\.  Brooke.     Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, 1869. 

Public  Opinion.    Vols.  10  to  16— the  first  three  bound.    Wash- 
ington and  New  York. 

The  Kenyon  College  Book,  a  history,  by  a  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.     Columbus,  Ohio,  1890. 

Memoir  of  John  Howe  Pey'Ton.  Published  by  A.  B.  Black- 
burn &  Co.,  Staunton,  Va.,  and  presented  by  John  S  Peyton. 

The  Works  of  Gen.  J  Watts  de  Peyster  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 
'■Kearney  in  Africa,"  1884;  '•  The  Affair  of  King's  Mountain,'' 
1880;  "  Heintzelman  and  Hooker,''  1881  ;  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,"  1882  ;  "Bothwell  and  Mary  Stewart,"  1883  ;  "  The  Bur- 
goyne  Campaign,"  1883  :  "  From  the  Rapidan  to  -\ppomattox 
Court  House, "  1883;  ''Address  Before  New  Brunswick  His- 
torical Society,''  1883  ;  "  The  Thirty  Years  War,  '  1884  ;  "Both- 
well  ;  A  Historical  Dratna,"  1884;  "Tl)e  Third  Army  Corps,'' 
1884-7  ;  "  Torstenson  Before  Vienna,"  1885  ;  "  Major-General  An- 
thony Wayne,  "  1886;  "Before  At,  and  After  Gettysburg,"  1887; 
"  Prussia,  &c."  18S7  ;  '  Miscellanies  of  an  Officer,  '  two  volumes, 
1888;  •'  Was  The  Shakespere,  After  All,  A  Myth."  1888;  -  Wal- 
lenstein.''  1889;  '-Mary  Stewart  Bothwell,  and  the  Casket  of 
Letters,'  1890;  "The  Wirtembergers  in  the  Black  Forest,'' 
translation,  1891  ;  "  Letters  of  Marj-,  Queen  of  Scotts,  '  1891-2  ; 
■  Waterloo  ;  The  Campaign  and  the  Battle,"  '■  The  Pru.ssians  in 
the  Campaign  of  Waterloo,''  and  '-.Authorities'  cited  in  the  last 
three  pamphlets,  1S94. 

Pamphlets  of  Prof.  Edmund  J.  James,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  :  "  Modern  Municipality  and  the  Gas  Supply," 
1886  ;  "  Education  of  Business  Men,"  vols.  I.  II,  III,  1892-3  ; 
"The  Farmer  and  Taxation,"  1892;  'Education  of  Business 
Men  in  Europe.' 


The  Vice-Chancellor  eiijo}ed  the  privilege  of 
planting,  in  the  name  of  the  American  Uiiiversit)-,  one 
of  the  four  corner  stones  that  mark  the  site  of  Cokes- 
bury  College.  The  stones  were  provided  by  Dr. 
Goucher,  of  the  Baltimore  Woman's  College,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Methodist  pilgrimage. 


lo 
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OVERCOAT  ADVANTAGES 

When  you  have 
decided  on  an  over- 
coat of  ours  in  pref 
erence  to  ordering 
one  made  you 
irun  no  risk  of  dis- 
appointing your 
mind's  eye  picture 
of  fit,  hang,  com- 
fort, finish,  becom- 
ingness  — tout  en- 
semble. Vbu 
know,  infact,jnsl  what  you  are 
contracting  to  pay  for — and  the 
important  saving. 

Black  Kersey,  la|  ped  seams,  $25. 
B-lue         "  '•  '■        $25. 

Black  Melton,      '■  "        $24. 

Blue  "  "  "        $24. 

Black  Kersev,  satin  and  wool  lined.  $2(i. 
Blue         "    ■       "        "        "        "     S2  . 

HACKETT,  CARHART 

AND  COMPANY. 

Two  stores:  Bfoadway  and  Canal  Street. 

Broac'  .,ray  below  Chambers  Streaf 

g@»P.  S. — The  firm  of  Hackett,  C.\rh.\rT  &  Co.,  and  their  goods,  are  thorovighly  reliable. — Geo.  F.  Dickinson,  Newark  Conf. 


A  First-Class  Piano 


At  Moderate  Prices,  not  an  Ordinary 
Piano  at  Exorbitant   Rates. 

GRANDS^UPRIGHTS 

By  Responsible  BIaiiutacliir«'rs. 

A.s  a  .special!)',  they,  and  tliey  only,  manufac- 

ttire   the  Most  Valuable   Piano  of  all 

Pianos,  namely,  the  Piano  with  a 

TRANSPOSING    KEY   BOAKD, 


A}id  f)ido>s(d  by  musicians  all  over  the  worlds  by  which  easily 

and  instantly  the  key  of  the  Piano  can  be 

changed  /rum  A  to  D,  etc. 

The  attention  of  Music  Teachers,  Vocalists,  and  Musicians  is 
specially  called  to  this  Improved  Piano.  It  cannot  get  out 
of  order,  and  will  be  wanted   by  all  Singers 

The  Action  (and  the  action  of  a  piano  is  as  the  works  of  a 
watch)  gives  character  to  the  instrument.  The  action  of 
this  piano  look  the  highest  award  at  the  recent  "Colum- 
bian Expositiou,"  at  the  "  Exposition  at  New  Orleans" 
in  1S85-&6,  andat  the  "American  Institute"  in  New  York 
ill  iRgi.     Send  for  circulars  to 


JAMES  &  HOLIVISTROIVI,  231-233  E.  21st  Street,  New  York. 
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BENEDICT'S  TIME. 


(TRADE     MARK.) 


DIA7VYONDS    AND    V\ZMTCHES 

A    SPECIALTY. 

NO    INCREASE    IN    THE    PRICE    OF    OUR    DIAMOND.^. 

Watches,   Diamonds,  Chains, 

Rich   Jewelry,  and   Silverware. 

"the  benedict." 

Only  perfect  Cuff,  Sleeve,  and  Collar  Button  made.  Goes  in  like  a  wedge  and  flies 
around  across  the  buttonhole.  Strong,  Durable,  and  can  be  adjusted  with  perfect  ease. 
No  wear  or  tear.     This    Patent   Back    can    be   put   on  any    sleeve  button. 

BENEDICT    BROTHERS, 

KEEPERS  OF  THE  CITY  TIME. 

Benedict  Building,  Broadway  and   Courtlandt  Street, 


Established  1821. 


NEW     YORK. 


The  difiereuce  between 


Sterling  Silver  Inlaid 

and  Seclional  Mate  is  this:—  One  has 
silver  inlaid  in  the  back  of  tlie  bcwl 
aud  handle. 

Sectional  plate  has  an  extra  deposit 
ot  silver  pnton  these  points. 

1       50  per  cent.  '"°n',h"''" 

(  HOLMES  &   EDW-ARDS 

V      \     /  brand  Ihnn  on  other  brands  of  Stand- 

\)/  ard  plate. 

V/  Trade  Mark. 

;i|  HOLMES   &   EDWARDS    XIV. 

/  (\  THE  I)ELS.\RTE  is  made  of  Extra 

f     \      \  Sectional  plate. 

\  Price  for  silt  Tea  Spoons  $T.6.s. 

/  For  sale  by  vour  Jeweler. 

I  THE 

Holmes  k  E'.wiirils  Silver  Co. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 
Salesrooms,  2  Maiden  I.aue  (second  door  from 
Broadway),  N.  Y.  A  complete  line  of  Solid  Silver 
Novelties  andPlate  to  be  seen. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  GO. 

Thk  Lakgest  Manufactukers  of 
PURE.  HIGH    GRADE 

COCOAS  AND  CHOCOLATES 

UN   THIS  (.^ONTIXKXT.  ITAVl-]   RKCEIVED 

HIGHEST  AWARDS 

FKoM    THE  i;UEAT 


* 

The  Neograph 

The  new  Steucil  Process  Printer  will 
make  2.000  copies  of  a  written  or  type- 
written original.  Any  one  can  usr  it. 
Price,  fio  up. 


laktriil  Iti  M  Expositions  The  Simplex  Printsr 


IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 

Ulllik.-  the  imti'll  I'n.c'cs-.,  11.)  Alk:ilirs  o 
othiT  Chrnii.Mls  or  Dvs  an-  us.^d  in  niiy  1. 
tbi-ii-  i.iv|,;nali..iis.  'rh.ir(l.-li.-i,,n-  lUIIlVK 
(•■.VSI-  (■(>(■(  l.\  isal.s.iliil.-l.v  |.lliv:,iid  ■..)liil.l. 
and  costs  less  than  one  csnt  a  cup. 


SOLD   BY  GROCCRS   EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


simple,  cheap,  effective — will  make  100 
copies  from  pen -written  original,  or  75 
copies  from  typewriting.  No  washing 
required.  Price,  f3  to  1 10.  Send  for 
circulars. 

LAWTON    &    CO., 

20  Vesey  St..  New  York. 
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John  F.  Waggaman, 

Real    Estate    Investments, 

700  14th   Street  N.  W.  ' 

Washington,  D.  C. 

I  am  agent  for  the  beautiful  suburban  property  known 
as  Wesley  Heights,  situated  opposite  the  site  of  the 
American  University.  This  property  has  a  great  future, 
not  only  because  the  University  is  to  be  built  opposite, 
but  on  account  of  its  desirability  as  a  resident  part  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  I  am  also  agent  for  lots  hr  Morris' 
Addition  to  N.  E.  Washington,  which  presents  a  good 
field  for  investment  for  small  amounts.  All  this  property 
is  laid  out  in  conformity  with  the  general  plan  of  the  city 
of  Washington  and  is  entitled  to  the  city  improvernents. 
In  addition,  Washington,  being  the  Capital  of  the  Nation, 
is  free  from  strikes  and  conditions  that  exist  in  manufac- 
turing cities.  I  will  make  investments  on  first  mortgages, 
secured  on  real  estate,  interest  at  6  per  cent.  We  will 
also  purchase  for  you  improved  property  that  will  pay 
between  6  and  7  per  cent.,  after  paying  taxes  and  insur- 
ance. Now  is  the  time  to  invest  from  $250  to  $i00;000. 
For  further  particulars  write  to  above  address. 
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EDITORIAL. 

$5O,O00  — Hon.    HART    A     MASSEY. 

The  bequest  to  The  American  Uiiivensity  of  $50,000 
in  the  will  of  the  Hon.  Hart  A.  Masse)',  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  is  notable  in  many  ways.  While  it  is  but  a 
fraction  of  the  several  millions  he  has  given  during  his 
life  or  left  by  his  will  to  educational,  charitable,  and 
benevolent  purposes,  it  emphasizes  his  desire  that 
Canada  should  have  a  share  in  The  American  Univer- 
sity. He  recognized  the  fact  that  Canada  is  in  America, 
if  it  is  not  in  the  United  States,  and  hence  The  Ameri- 
can Universitj'  .should  be  international  enough,  and 
strong  enough,  to  do  post-graduate,  special,  and  origi- 
nal research  work  for  this  whole  continent. 

Mr.  Massey  died  in  Toronto  on  February  20,  1896. 
He  had  reached  the  ripe  age  of  73.  He  graduated  from 
Victoria  College  in  1844,  and  his  gifts  to  education 
were  not  a  sudden  impulse,  but  a  life-long  and  intelli- 
gent conviction  of  the  need  of  such  gifts,  and  of  the 
good  that  would  be  accomplished  by  them.  He  was 
an  ardent  Christian,  and  while  so  successful  in  business 
as  to  start  with  little  and  attain  a  commercial  prosperity 
seldom  reached  by  the  most  fortunate,  he  was  con- 
stantly active  in  all  church  enterprises. 

A  noble  man  has  fallen.  His  form  disappears  from 
sight,  but  his  monument  is  in  public  buildings  and 
institutions  in  his  home  city  and  other  places  of  his 
native  land.  In  due  time  his  gift  to  the  American 
University  will  take  form  on  the  hill  overlooking  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States,  and  send  forth  its  stream 
of  blessing  to  humanity  through  all  time  to  come. 

What  a  precious  heritage  is  left  to  his  bereaved 
family  and  friends  in  the  memory  and  reputation  of 
one  whose  life  was  so  full  of  good  works. 


AN  OLD  BIBLE. 

A  Hebrew  Bible  has  been  given  to  the  University 
by  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Laney,  whose  husband  was  a  member 
of  the  Baltimore  Conference.  It  is  a  fine  folio  volume, 
in  vellum,  very  well  preserved,  and  dated  1603, 
with  a  preface  dated  1587.  The  editor  was  Elias 
Hutter,  a  German  Hebraist,  who  studied  the  Oriental 
languages  in  the  universities  of  Jena  and  Leipzig, 
and  in  1579  became  Hebrew  teacher  of  the  Elector 
August  of  Saxony.  His  reputation  as  a  linguist  was 
established  by  the  preparation  of  several  Polyglot 
Bibles.  The  year  previous  to  the  date  of  this  Hebrew 
Bible,  he  published  a  harmony  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  German.  His 
works  are  now  rather  more  curious  than  useful,  but 
still  possess  considerable  value. 

This  Hebrew  Bible  is  printed  in  remarkably  bold  and 
large  letters  that  make  the  page  a  pleasure  to  the  eye. 
Its  peculiarity  is  that  the  servile  letters  are  distin- 
guished from  the  radicals  by  being  in  hollow  type.  It 
is  an  illustration  of  the  indefatigable  labor  the  old 
scholars  were  willing  to  put  on  almost  infinite  details. 


The  ground-breaking  for  the  Hall  of  History  took 
place  on  Monday,  March  9,  at  2  p.  m.  It  was  a  mem- 
orable day  of  sunshine,  hope,  and  enthusiasm.  The 
program  was  a  genuine  success.  Our  especial  thanks 
are  due  to  all  who  took  a  part  in  the  exercises,  to  Hon. 
W.  G.  Wilson,  Postmaster  General,  President  B.  L. 
Whitman,  and  Mr.  Gurney  of  Toronto,  for  their  ex- 
cellent addresses  ;  Knox  &  Brothers  for  kindness  in 
furnishing  conveyances  ;  Moses  &  Sons  for  the  loan 
of  a  flag  ;  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Lambie  for  the  gift  of  a  now 
historic  shovel,  which  was  photographed,  and  is  to  be 
appropriately  inscribed  and  preserved.  Read  the  full 
account  in  later  pages. 


The  Philadelphia  Conference  responded  nobly 
to  the  address  it  requested  of  Bishop  Hurst  on  The 
American  University.  It  added  $5, 140  to  the  Asburj' 
Memorial  Hall  P'und. 


The  collection  of  books  in  the  possession  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  constantly  growing  by  the  gifts  of  friends. 
A  list  will  be  found  under  book  notices. 
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NOTES. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Fair.'vll,  D.  D.,  editor  of  The  loiva  Metho- 
dist, deserves  our  thanks  for  securing  nearly  $1,000  for 
the  Hall  of  History  from  his  friends  in  Iowa. 

The  new  Ainerican  Historical  Revieiv  is  a  success  in 
more  ways  than  one.  It  has  already  been  obliged  to 
print  a  second  edition  of  its  initial  number. 


Old  Bologna  University  has  recently  been  thoroughly 
aroused  by  the  celebration  of  the  thirty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  professorship  of  the  poet  Carducci. 

Lecky,  the  historian,  was  not  disturbed  by  his  Par- 
liamentary campaign.  While  the  polling  was  proceed- 
ing at  Dublin,  he  was  seen  in  an  old  book  shop  diligently 
searching  for  literary  treasures. 


Dr.  J.  G.  Fitch  says  :  "The  great  function  of  a  uni- 
versity is  to  teach,  and  to  supply  the  world  with  its 
teachers."  That  is  well  said,  but  another  function  is 
also  laid  upon  these  institutions  to-day— that  of  original 
research. 

Since  Cambridge  University  admitted  women  to  the 
honor  examinations  fifteen  years  ago  659  women  have 
obtained  honors  in  mathematics,  classics,  moral  and 
natural  sciences,  theology,  history,  law,  and  Oriental 
medieval,  and  modern  languages. 


HALL  OF  HISTORY. 

By  the  time  the  reader's  eye  scans  these  lines  the 
plans  and  specifications  for  this  building  will  be  com- 
plete. We  had  hoped  that  in  this  number  of  the 
Courier  we  .should  be  able  to  give  a  cut  of  the  front 
elevation.  Some  changes  introduced  in  this  part  of  the 
structure  at  the  last  moment  make  this  impossible. 

The  plan  of  the  Hall  is,  however,  so  nearly  complete 
that  it  may  be  described  in  quite  full  detail.  The  edi- 
fice will  be  176  feet  long,  the  central  part  have  a  width 
of  98  feet,  and  the  two  ends  be  each  70  feet  in  depth. 
It  will  be  two  stories  and  a  half  in  height — the  half 
being  a  well-lighted  basement  story,  rising  six  feet 
above  the  ground.  It  is  to  be  of  marble.  The  base- 
ment will  be  rock-faced  and  the  two  upper  stories 
dressed.  The  style  of  architecture  is  the  classical. 
Doric,  with  some  renaissance  modifications.  The  en- 
trance is  by  a  large  and  handsome  portico,  facing  on  an 
inner  quadrangle.  On  entering,  the  visitor  will  find 
himself  in  a  large  entrance  hall,  36  feet  square,  from 
which  roomy  corridors  run  to  either  end  of  the  build- 
ing. Directly  in  front  of  the  visitor  will  be  two  double 
doors  leading  into  the  Library  and  Museum.  These 
are  not  for  the  whole  University  but  for  this  depart- 
ment of  History  only,  and  are  quite  large  and  well 
lighted.  There  will  be  an  Assembly  Hall  on  the  sec- 
ond floor,  over  the  Library  and  Museum,  large  enough 
to  accommodate  the  whole  department.  The  other 
parts  of  each  floor  are  arranged  in  suits  of  three  rooms^ 
a  professor's  room,  a  seminar  and  a  lecture  room- 


The  movement  for  a  University  of  the  United  States 
is  meeting  with  decided  opposition  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  The  Presidents  of  Harvard,  Yale, 
Columbia,  Boston,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
other  strong  institutions,  have  expressed  themselves 
against  it.  Such  an  institution  is  not  a  necessity,  and 
is  not  desirable.  It  would  tend  to  centralization  and 
paternalism.  It  would  not  add  to  the  religious  force  of 
the  country.  It  would  be  a  football  of  the  political 
parties.  Why  should  the  General  Government  enter 
into  competition  with  the  institutions  now  doing  uni- 
versity work  ?  It  would  try  to  do  their  work  ;  it  would 
take  away  their  students ;  it  would  stop  the  tide  of 
beneficence  that  is  now  strengthening  them. 

It  is  more  than  three  centuries  since  John  Knox 
blew  "The  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the 
Monstrous  Regiment  of  Women."  Woman  marches 
steadily  on,  and  now  the  great  medical  school  in 
Vienna  University  is  disturbed  by  her  rappings  at  the 
door,  and  Cambridge  is  stirred  over  the  admission  of 
women  to  all  degrees.  Is  it  not  time  for  some  old  con- 
servative to  blow  the  last  blast  of  the  trumpet  over  this 
whole  woman  question  in  education  ? 


UNIVERSITY     ADVANTAGES     IN     WASH- 
INGTON 

Ex-provost  Pepper,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, recently  said  before  a  Senate  Committee  :  "  The 
facilities  for  university  work  in  Washington  are  im- 
measurably superior  to  those  of  any  otlier  c\X.y,  and 
are  becoming  more  and  more  so." 

Mr.  A.  D.  White,  ex-Pre.sident  of  Cornell,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Venzuelan  Commission,  recently  said  :  "The 
immense  advantages  of  Washington  (for  university 
work)  are  unsurpassed  by  any  city  in  the  country." 

Mr.  Gardiner  Hubbard,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  said, 
not  long  since,  that  two  years  ago  the  trustees  of  Co- 
lumbian University  invited  Dr.  Harper,  of  Chicago,  to 
come  here  as  President  of  Columbian.  He  came  on 
here,  investigated  the  advantages,  and  said  :  "  Give  me 
one  million  dollars  and  I  will  make  here  a  better  uni- 
versity than  can  be  done  in  Chicago  with  ten  millions." 

In  the  midst  of  these  priceless  advantages,  now  open 
by  act  of  Congress  to  all  students  and  professors  within 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  American  University  is 
rising  to  do  its  work  of  training  specialists  and  original 
investigators.  The  libraries  alone  would  make  Wash- 
ington the  greatest  educational  center  in  America. 
The  scientific  collections  are  even  more  valuable.  The 
new  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  will  be  a  great  accession. 
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ASBURY  MEMORIAL  HALL. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  publishing  the  names 
of  those  who  subscribe  to  the  fund  for  the  erection  of 
this  building.  We  desire  to  give  credit  to  those  who 
by  sacrifice  help  on  the  cau«e  of  The  American  Univer- 
sity. We  desire,  also,  to  give  opportunity  for  the  cor- 
rection of  names  or  amounts  in  these  lists  taken  publicly 
in  conference  session.  We  gladly  note  the  following 
corrections  of  the  list  published  in  the  last  number. 
The  Rev.  C.  C.  Ball  and  wife  were  credited  with  $50. 
It  should  have  been  Rev-  C.  C.  Ball,  $50  ;  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Ball,  $50.  Rev.  M.  D.  Carrel's  subscription  should 
have  been  $50. 

The  spirit  of  the  Conferences  in  reference  to  this 
movement  is  excellently  set  forth  in  the  following 
quotation  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Schell,  Secretary 
of  the  Epworth  League,  published  in  the  Epivorth 
Herald  : 

"  Bishop  Hurst  came  almost  to  the  clo.se  of  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Central  Alabama  Conference  when  the 
brethren  asked  him  to  address  them  on  The  American 
University.  He  complied,  and  presented  the  interests 
of  that  great  institution  as  it  has  seldom  been  pre- 
sented even  by  him.  The  business  was  practically 
completed  before  he  began,  and  for  an  hour  he  por- 
trayed the  need  of  such  a  post-graduate  university,  the 
hearty  response  of  people  of  all  denominations  to  ap- 
peals for  its  endowme.it,  and  the  ability  of  our  church 
to  carry  and  complete  great  enterprises.  Before  he  had 
finished  a  dozen  were  on  their  feet  with  pledges  for  the 
A.sbury  Hall,  and  further  along  they  passed  a  motion 
unanimously  asking  him  to  receive  subscriptions.  The 
conference  subscribed  nearly  $1,000,  and  some  against 
the  protestation  of  the  bishop  that  they  ought  not  to 
do  it.  It  is  evident  that  the  project  of  a  great  Metho- 
dist University  at  Washington,  the  Capital  of  the  coun- 
try, has  laid  firm  hold  on  the  .sentiment  and  very 
imagination  of  the  people,  m\A  that  it  is  no  longer  a 
chimera,  or  vagary,  but  a  potential  fact.  In  the  end 
the  fact  will  be  a  generous  premium  on  the  most  exu- 
berant present  fancy." 

The  following  subscriptions  have  been  received  since 
our  last  issue — making  a  total  of  $95,000  : 

PIIIL.VDELPHI.A.    COXFERENCE. 

$500— C.  W.  Buoy.  $125— A.  F.  Dotterer.  $100— W.  C. 
Best,  Conference  Class  of  '91  (Gladstone  Holm,  J.  H.  lioyer,  Jay 
Dickerson,  L.  k.  Parsells),  Conference  Class,  'id  Year,  Jacob  Dicker- 
son,  J.  H.  Dingee,  Noble  Frame,  George  Gaul,  S.  W.  Gehrett,  E.  C. 
Griffiths,  J.  H  Hargis  (Mrs.  J.  G.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Burns),  S.  A.  Heilner, 
A.  G.  Kvnetf,  F.  B.  Lynch,  J.  D.  Martin,  M.  S.  .McCulIough,  Frank 
McGee,  Wallace  McMulIen  (Grace  Church),  T.  B.  Neeley,  Ephraim 
Potts,  W.  S.  Pugh  (Columbia  .\venue  Church),  Philip  Rudolph,  J.  T. 
Satchell,  J.  W.  Savers,  W.  J.  Stephenson,  deceased  (FT.  J.  Zeigler), 
Enoch  Stiibbs,  deceased  (J.  R.  C.  McAllister),  William  Swindells, 
J.  C.  Thomas,  deceased  (T.  S.  Thomas).  S.  W.  Thomas,  W.  C.  Webb, 
W.  C.  Webb  (George  Kessler),  W.  E.  Yearger.  $50— A.  A. 
Arthur,  J.  C.  Bickerton,  0.  R.  Cook,  Henry  Frankland  (iVverT  Har- 
rington), J.  S.  Hughes.  T.  M.  Jackson,  G  W.  McLuighlin.  $25— 
Ebenezer  .\daras,  G.  W.  Babcock,  C.  M.  Boswell,  L.  B.  Brown.  B.  T. 
Callen,  A.  I.  Callom,  W.  W.  Cookman,  J.  F.  Crouch,  Friend  (W.  C. 
Webb),  I.  M.  Gable,  F.  .A..  Gacks.  C.  L.  Gaul,  Fred.  Getty,  Gleaners' 
Circle,  J.  M.  Huison,  Thomas  Kirkpatrick,  J.  A.  Lippincott,  W.  L. 
McDowell,  Arthur  Oakes,  W.  M.  Ridgway,  William  Ring,  D.  S. 
Sherry.  A.  L.  Skillton,  S.  W.  Smith,  J.  J.  Timans,  Dr.  VanR.  Tindal, 
J.G.Wilson.  $20 — W  J.  Stephenson,  deceased  (Ebenezer  Adams). 
$15_F.  F.  Bond,  J.  W.  Bradley.  Wilmer  Coffman,  C.  M.  Hadda- 
way,  Cornelius  Hudson,  L.  D.  Mc'Clintock,  R.  A.  McHwain,  S.  H.  C 
Smith,  B.  T.  String,  A.  M.  Wiggins.  $10— John  Bell,  C.  W. 
Dempsey,  T.  H.  Evans,  W.  A.  Ferguson,   Dr.   Fulmer,  S.  C.  Grove, 


J.  W.  Harking,  J.  H.  Hartman,  C.  K.  Illick,  H.  J.  Hlick,  S.  K.  Mc- 
Connell,  J.  F.  Meredith,  J.  P.  Miller,  H.  W.  Millison,  B.  M.  Neill, 
W.  C.  Robinson,  Amelia  Stewart,  E.  C.  Yerkes.  $5_G.  W.  Brag- 
den.  C.  S  Hamilton,  Frank  Kirk,  D.  L.  McCartney,  J.  W.  Miles,  John 
Priest,  Somerlon  Smith  (Mrs.  E.  .M.  Smith),  W.  0.  Ungerbuehler. 

CENTRAL  ALABAMA  CONFERENCE,  $898. 
$50— Ximrod  Snoddy.  $30— W.  H.  Nelson.  $15_H.  N. 
Brown,  William  Coleman,  P.  G.  Goins,  C.  L.  Johnson,  Sarah  A. 
Joiner,  deceased  (T.  .M.  Joiner),  E.  M.  Jones,  B.  S.  Kirk.  Willia-n 
McGill,  Wesley  Prettyman,  Lewis  B.  Smith,  W.  J.  Smith,  F.  L. 
Teague.  J  W.Thomas,  Israel  Townsend,  A.  S.  Williams.  $12— 
T.  J.  English,  E.  L.  Gary,  A.  G.  Glenn,  T.  H.  Ham,  L.  W.  Hill,  W.  R. 
Howard,  J.  G.  Isabell,  S.  J.  Jordan,  W.  H.  Jordans,  George  Mc- 
Lemore,  L.  H.  .Mixon,  Henry  Moton,  Alfred  Nickels,  A.  C.  Nimrod, 
J.  W.  Patton,  J.  W.  Paul,  Marshall  Perry.  D.  R.  Royal,  N.  H.  Speight, 
J.  S.  Todd,  S.  H.  Veil,  B.  H.  Ware,  W.  H.  Whitaker,  G.  W.  Williams, 
G.  W.  Winn,  James  Yarnell.  $10— W.  L.  Brown  (F.J.  Brown), 
L.  W.  Goodsen,  M.  K.  Jackson,  William  Leewood,  L.  D.  Williams. 
$9  — A.  C.  Carter,  W.  H.  Conner,  S.  D.  Davis,  Jeff-rson  Evans,  R,  H. 
Fleming,  E.  Frazier,  Jackson  Harper,  Dennis  Herron,  J.  W.  Lan- 
drum,  B.  D.  Lewis,  Cornelius  Miller,  Osborne  Nelson,  William  Perry, 
Spencer  Ray,  N.  H.  Redrick,  Nathaniel  Shackford,  W.  F.  Smith, 
William  Strickland,  J.  B,  Webb,  P.  P.  Wright  and  others.  $6— 
Jefferson  Lewis,  G.  W.  Mann,  E.  B.  McCauley,  Mrs.  S.  J.  McGill,  B. 
G.  Smith.  $3— H.  D.  Byrd,  A.  N.  Jackson,  Georgia  Jackson,  R.  N. 
Jackson,  Hazel  Leewood,  .Mrs.  S.  P.  McLin,  W.  L.  Trammell. 

UPPER  MISSISSIPPI  CONFERENCE,  $7G5. 
$100— J.  W.  Davis.  $51— R.Sewell  and  his  Church.  $50— 
S.  R.  (Jibson  $30— L.  F.  Jones  (C.  H.  Hundlev).  $15— M. 
Blair  (his  Wife),  T.  W.  Davis,  B.  H.  Ferguson,  B.  H.  Ferguson  (J. 
W.  Lmgstreet),  G.  H.  Harvey  (T.  Weatherly),  0.  Gillespie,  N.  L. 
Lackev,  W.  E.  Mask  (Sarah  Weatherly),  Edward  Newton,  M.  W.  Reid 
(his  Wife),H.  R.  Revels,  H.  R.  Revels  (L.  C.  Murray).  D.  P.  Shaw, 
S.  D.  Troupe,  W.  H.  Whitlock,  N.  H.  Williams,  B.  F.  Woolfolk. 
$12- L.  F.  White.  $10-N.  R.  Clay.  $6— M.  Adams,  William 
Bell  (G.  Reynold,-),  P.  S.  Bowie,  J  Burton,  E.  D.  Cameron,  William 
Campbell,  W.  C.  Conwell.  G.  J.  Dobson,  John  Everett,  Sr.,  J.  H. 
Everett,  W.  H.  Gatewood,  J.  D.  Gibson,  W.  Golden,  G.  H.  Harvey  C, 
P.  Head.  W.  H.  Hundley,  G.  W.  Hunt,  P.  O.Jamison,  J.  J.  Johnson, 
L.  F.  Jones,  W.  S.  Leake,  W.  Lester,  M.  Lockman,  S.  M.  McLoud,  J,  M. 
Nevil.^,  G.  Orange,  J.  W.  Parks.  William  Roberts,  E.  F.  Scarborough, 
L.  L.;,Shumpert,  E.  J.  Terrell,  Ellas  Troupe,  D.  L.  Tubbs,  C.  L. 
Walls,  J.  M.  Walton,  W.  C.  Weatherall,  F.  G.  Wilbon.  H.  M.  Wil- 
kins,  H.  N.  York.  $5_W.  E  Logan.  $3— William  Bell,  J.  T. 
Cannon,  C.  E.  Gates,  H.  H.  Johnson,  John  Mayo.  $1  — H.  .4. 
Johnson  (Josephine  Parks). 

ALABAMA  CONFERENCE,  $197. 
$32— G.  E.  Ackerman.  $  15— P.  W.  Blackwell.  $9— D.  C. 
Beltz,  J.  L.  Brasher,  J.  A.  Mitchell.  $6— S.  R.  Crumpton,  J.  G. 
Johnson  (F.  M.  Brown),  J.  G.  Johnson  (William  Donaldson),  J.  H. 
Lott,  C.  L.  .Mann,  J.  M.  Mason,  J.  A.  Mitchell  (Homer  Perrin,  Jr.), 
F.  R.  Parker  (M.  F.  Parker),  F.  G.  Thompson,  A.  T.  Vandiver, 
Bigah  Watson  (E.  S.  Wear),  James  A.  Webb  (H.  W.  Perria.  Sr.), 
James  Williams.  Charles  Wolford.  $3 — Tames  Bowman  (J.  T. 
Pool),  H.  .L  Brown,  J.  L.  Freeman  (D.  H.  Wear).  J.  N.  Gibbs  (A.  H. 
Gibbs),  William  Green,  J.  G.  Johnson  (Minnie  Johnson),  J.  (!.  John- 
son. H.  W.  Jones,  George  «.  Miller,  William  P.  Miller  (H.  E.  Wear), 
T.  S.  Rains,  J.  T.  Terry,  James  A.  Webb. 

Payments. 

The  following  payments  have  been  made  toward  the  "  Asbury 
Memorial  Hall  Fund"  from  December  17,  1895,  to  March  12,  1896. 

$100— P.  N.  Chase.  George  B.  Clarke,  Wm.  Denman,  Zenas  Hurd 
(bv  friends),  C.  U.  Wade  (by  First  Church,  Blulfton,  Ind.) 

$83.3,3— R.  Vanhorne. 

$50 — Isaac  E.  Springer,  Thomas  Lamont,  E.  L.  Moon  (by  Mrs.  L. 
Soule),  E.  S.  Ninde. 

$35— J.  W.  Welch. 

$34— C.  C.  Ball. 

$33.34 — J.  II.  Johnson,  Joseph  Long. 

$33.33— J.  C.  Floyd. 

$33— E.  L.  Semans. 

$30— T.  H.  Willis,  Chas.  E,  Walton. 

$25- S.  J.  .McConnell,  George  Lansing  Taylor  (by  a  friend),  C.  W. 
Baldwin  and  wife,  J.  J.  and  Ida  J.  Smith,  0.  W.  Willits,  R.  Wood- 
hams,  G.  .\.  Kennedy,  John  B.  Wentworth  (by  A.  0.),  D.  H.  Rams- 
dell. 
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$23— E.  Yflg-T, 

$2C— A.  J.  RicharilR.  A .  .1 .  Iloiiiira. 

$15—11.  Canslielii. 

$12— Duston  Kemble,  K.  II.  W.  Harden. 

$10— J.  R.  Collev,  Geo.  V.  .Morris,  J.  M.  Slarrow,  Cimi.  l').  .Smiili, 
F.  D.  Stevick,  M.  j"  Scott  (by  C.  W.  Baldwin),  T.  Wakelin. 

$!) — Thos.  Greenwood. 

$8.3.3— F.  A.  Mason. 

|8— W.  U.  Weaver,  J.  G.  ilaller. 

^r, — J.  W.  Adams,  Wm.  S.  Coeyman,  J.  W.  Thompson,  F.  A.  Van 
I)e  Walker,  Geo.  W.  Vorlils,  W.  McK.  Hester  (by  Jane  Adams),  Jud- 
son  Cooper,  C.  L.  Ghnrcli,  J.  15.  Oliver,  W.  H.  Lloyd,  W.  J.  Pass- 
more,  Mrs.  Mary  Lautenslager,  .lames  T.  Gurney,  .1.  Howe  (by  A. 
Veitch),  I.  L.  Walker,  W.  G.  Mcintosh,  G.  J.  Piper. 

$3.35 — E,  L.  Warner. 

f3 — Byron  Carter,  Geo.  Nixou,  J.  S.  West. 

$2.50 — B.  Reeve. 

$2— Fred.  K.  Townsend. 

$1.(">0 — John  Thompson. 

$1.25 — Edp;ar  Armstrong. 

$1_H.  E.  Wylie,  D.  A.  Curtis,  S.  Bird. 


EDUCATION   IN   METHODISM. 

Methodism  is  an  organism.  Its  whole  growth  has 
been  organic.  Most  of  its  Hnes  of  work  have  been  .so 
made  a  part  of  the  organism  as  to  feel  the  impulse  of 
the  whole  denomination.  The  itineracy  belongs  to  the 
whole  Church,  and  each  pastor  is  allied  with,  and 
strengthened  by,  the  whole  body.  The  bishopric  is 
not  diocesan  nor  local,  but  of  the  whole  world.  The 
Missionary  Society  has  been  .so  incorporated  into  the 
organic  structure  of  the  Church,  that  each  missionary 
has  the  whole  power  of  Methodism  behind  him.  This 
is  true  of  Church  Extension,  Freedmen's  Aid  and 
Southern  Education,  the  Tract  Society  and  Sunday- 
School  Union,  and  the  Book  Concern.  Even  what  is 
known  as  the  official  press.  Review  and  Advocates, 
belong  to  the  whole  Church,  though  the  circulation  of 
.some  of  them  is  quite  local. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  educational  work  as  represented 
by  the  colleges  and  universities.  We  do  not  forget  the 
work  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  assistance  of 
students,  nor  the  excellent  results  achieved  by  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Payne  toward  bringing  all  the  institutions 
of  Methodism  into  a  system  with  regular  gradations. 

But  why  should  education  be  left  in  each  local  semi- 
nary, college,  or  university  to  fight  its  own  battle, 
.secure  its  own  funds  for  building  and  endowiuent,  and 
search  for  its  own  students  ?  We  are  not  objecting  to 
local  control.  That  is  so  thoroughlj'  a  part  of  our  sys- 
tem, so  imbedded  in  all  charters,  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  change,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
change  it  if  it  were  easy. 

The  point  we  would  call  attention  to  is  that  the  con- 
nectional  character  of  all  our  other  benevolences  makes 
every  pastor  an  agent  and  every  member  a  supporter. 
It  is  not  -so  with  our  educational  work.  Pastors,  with 
some  marked  exceptions,  do  not  feel  any  special  respon- 
sibility for  the  financial  care  of  in,stitutions  of  learning. 
The  rank  and  file  of  the  membership  do  not  feel  that 
this  work  of  education  belongs  to  them  as  the  mission- 
ary work  does.  Though  the  schools  are  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  they  never  give — it  hardly  occurs 
to  them  that  it  is  their  duty  to  give — to  erect  halls, 
build  up  endowments,  and  acquire  the  costly  facilities 
absolutely  necessarJ^ 

We  are  not  writing  now  in  the  interest  of  The  Ameri- 


can University  so  much  as  of  other  schools.  The 
American  University  is  in  a  .sense  an  institution  of  the 
whole  Church  by  action  of  the  General  Conference. 
Conferences,  churches,  pastors,  people,  have  shown  it 
sympathy,  given  it  a  welcome,  and  are  lielping  it  to 
get  ready  for  its  great  work. 

Why,  as  an  illustration,  should  the  mi.ssion  in  Bom- 
bay have  the  whole  of  organized  Methodism  committed 
to  its  .support  and  success,  while  Dickinson  College 
with  its  great  work  and  just  as  heroic  and  self-sacrific- 
ing corps  of  teachers,  have  no  such  organic  relation 
and  support  ?  Why  should  the  colleges  of  Methodism 
be  left  to  send  out  their  gleaners  into  the  harvest  fields 
after  all  the  authorized  reapers  have  used  their  sickles, 
and  only  occasionally  find  a  noble-hearted  Boaz  who 
will  drop  some  extra  gifts  in  their  way  ? 

Does  not  this  condition  of  things  make  the  impression 
upon  the  rank  and  file  of  Methodism  that  education  is 
not  as  important  as  a  number  of  other  kinds  of  work  ? 
May  it  not  in  this  day  of  tendency  to  secularism  in  edu- 
cation lead  some  of  our  institutions  to  conclude  that 
after  all  they  only  belong  to  the  Church  in  such  an  in- 
direct way  that  they  may  as  well  declare  their  inde- 
pendence ?  It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  one  of  the 
strongest  universities,  everywhere  considered  a  Metho- 
dist institution,  is  published,  we  judge  with  its  own 
consent,  as  "non-sectarian,"  instead  of  "Methodist" 
as  are  all  others.  We  would  not  wish  any  of  our  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  not  even  our  .schools  of  theology, 
to  be  sectarian  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word.  But 
if  this  designation,  "non-sectarian,"  is  the  beginning 
of  a  declaration  of  independence  from  Methodism,  in- 
dependence of  control,  independence  of  its  doctrinal 
restraints,  independence  of  its  ethical  standards,  inde- 
pendence of  evangi  lical  experience  and  life,  we  feel 
that  it  is  time  this  whole  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
educational  work  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
were  carefully  considered  by  the  powers  that  be. 


Dr.  Gemss,  of  Berlin,  has  computed  that  the  434  gymnasia,  or 
colleges  with  classical  course  in  Germany,  during  the  last  three 
scholastic  years,  have  graduated  19,600  young  men.  Of  these 
the  great  majority,  in  fact  all  but  273,  had  decided  as  to  the 
future  course — 4,7.86,  or  24,75  percent.,  had  chosen  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law;  3,429,  or  17.74  per  cent.,  that  of  medicine  ; 
2.290,  or  II. 9  per  cent.,  that  of  Catholic  theology  ;  2,140  or  11 
per  cent.,  that  of  Protestant  theology;  29,  Jewish  theology; 
1,498,  or  7.74  per  cent.,  proposed  to  enter  the  army  ;  503,  or  2.6 
per  cent.,  had  philology  in  view;  458  architecture;  433  civil  and 
electrical  engineering;  275  forestry,  257  mercantile  pursuits; 
168,  chemistry;  167,  mining;  1.58,  natural  sciences;  128,  agri- 
culture; 119,  banking;  21,  music;  10,  sculpture.  In  311,73,75 
per  cent,  intended  to  pursue  professional  studies  and  26.25  P^r 
cent,  other  callings 


While  the  question  of  degrees  given  by  colleges  and  universi- 
ties is  not  an  overwhelmingly  important  one,  because  men  are 
really  judged  by  what  they  are  and  not  by  their  titles,  yet  it  is 
time  for  some  such  legislation  as  that  proposed  by  Senator  Gar- 
field, in  Ohio,  that  the  State  shall  more  carefully  discriminate  in 
giving  the  power  to  confer  degrees  to  institutions  of  learning. 


Better  not  patronize  the  college  that  has  not  a  posi- 
tively religious  atmosphere,  and  does  not  pay  any  at- 
tention to  .soul-culture. 
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THE   BREAKING    OF    GROUND    FOR    THE 
COLLEGE  OF  HISTORY. 

This  iuteresting  and  histoiical  event  occurred  on 
March  9,  1896.  The  daj'  was  all  that  could  be  desired 
at  that  season  of  the  year.  The  sun  shone  brightly 
and  the  air  was  dry  and  bracing.  About  five  hundred 
people  were  present,  representing  many  States.  They 
manifested  great  enthusiasm  over  the  splendid  location, 
the  addresses,  and  the  ceremony  of  Breaking  Ground. 
We  give  a  full  account,  both  because  of  its  interest  and 
to  preserve  it  as  historj-. 

The  location  of  the  Hall  of  History  had  been  staked 
out  a  few  days  before  by  an  engineer  from  the  District 
office.  A  large  four-horse  wagon  was  driven  near  the 
spot,  and  from  this  the  speakers  addressed  the  company. 
A  large  flag  was  unfurled,  and  beneath  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  the  first  shovelful  of  earth  was  lifted  from  its 
place. 

In  the  absence  from  illness  of  Hon.  Matthew  G. 
Emery,  who  had  been  selected  to  preside,  Bishop  John 
F.  Hurst,  Chancellor,  directed  the  exercises  according 
to  the  printed  program. 

The  Rev.  Tennis  S.  Hamlin,  D.  D.,  read  the  follow- 
ing hymn  written  for  the  occasion  by  President  J.  E. 
Rankin,  D.  D.,  of  Howard  Universitj- : 


The  Living'  Stone. 

1  Un  Christ,  tbe  Living  Stone, 
On  Cbrisi,  and  Christ  alone. 

We  wait  to-day. 
The  Way  His  own  lips  taught, 
The  Truth  from  Heav'n  He  brought. 
The  Life  for  man  he  wrought. 

Our  guiding  ray. 

2  The  one  Great  Teacher  He  ! 
-'■We  listen  patiently. 

Low  at  His  feet. 
By  Him  were  all  things  made, 
In  glory-garb  arrayed  ; 
To  him  be  homage  paid. 

And  honors  meet. 

3  Establish  Thou  these  walls  ! 
Thy  presence  grace  these  halls, 

With  learning  bless  ; 
Long  as  yon  dome  shall  rise, 
Long  as  our  banner  flies 
Beneath  fair  Freedom's  skies. 

Reign  righteousness  ! 

4  The  gold  and  silver  thine  ! 
Do  thou  our  hearts  incline 

Rich  gifts  to  bring  ; 
Till  we  in  future  days 
Shall  high  the  capstone  raise, 
With  shoutings  and  with  praise 

To  Thee,  our  King. 

5  Beneath  the  Morning  Star, 
These  temples  shine  afar  ! 

Thy  hand  defend. 
Kings  and  their  kingdoms  go  ! 
These  doors  we  open  throw, 
Till  oceans  cease  their  flow. 

And  Time  shall  end. 
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The  singing  of  this  excellent  hymn  to  the  tune 
America,  led  by  Mr.  Frank  Wilson  of  the  Found  y 
Church,  assisted  by  a  cornetist,  was  truly  inspiring. 

Rev.  Alexander  Mackay-Smith,  D.  D.,  led  in  the 
responsive  reading  of  Psalm  XIX. 

The  following  prayer  was  then  offered  by  Chaplain 
W.  H.  Milburn,  D.  D.,  of  the  United  States  Senate  : 

II  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  we  come  to  Tliee  through  Jesus  Christ,  thy 
Son,  to  pray  that  thy  blessings  be  on  us  as  we  breali  the  ground  in 
this  place  to  found  here  halls  of  science,  history,  letters  and  theology. 
Let  the  harvest  that  shall  be  gathered  here  generation  after  genera- 
tion be  to  thy  glory  and  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Send  down  thy 
Holy  Ghost  upon  us  who  are  gathered  here,  and  let  thy  heavenly  bene- 
diction be  upon  this  enterprise.  We  dedicate  this  ground  to  Thee, 
and  all  that  shall  hereon  be  built.  0  Lord  God,  let  the  issue  of  this 
day's  work  be  for  thy  glory  and  for  the  welfare  of  this  and  coming 
generations  to  the  end  of  lime.  We  humbly  pray  in  ihe  name  of 
Him — our  divine  Lord  and  Saviour — who  hath  taught  us  when  we 
pray  to  say,  "  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name. 
Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 
Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  And  forgive  us  our  trespasses  as 
we  forgive  then  that  trespass  against  us.  And  lead  us  not  into 
temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil  ;  for  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and 
the  power,  and  the  glory,  forever.  Amen."  The  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  love  of  God  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  be  with  us  all,  evermore.     Amen. 

Bishop  Hurst's  Introductory  Address. 

To  this  large  company  of  friends  who  have  gathered  here  on  this 
perfect  afternoon  in  March,  I  would  say  in  behalf  of  the  Trustees, 
and  of  friends  and  contributors  far  and  near,  we  bid  you  a  most 
cordial  welcome.  We  made  a  little  mistake  in  going  to  the  farther 
hill.  We  missed  the  guidance  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  Beiler. 
We  are  glad  that  he  was  not  here,  for  we  put  our  feet  on  the  highest 
point  of  all  these  grounds. 

Let  me  say  that  this  ninth  day  of  March  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  on  which  Dr.  Beiler  was  elected  Vice-Chancellor.  I  have  been 
looking  into  the  historif  s,  into  the  old  almanacs,  and  various  other 
places  to  find  an  anniversary  which  this  day  would  suit,  and  that  is 
the  only  event — the  most  important  one  for  us — that  does  precisely 
suit.     Three  years  ago  to-day  he  was  elected  Vice-Chancellor. 

For  two  weeks,  when  it  became  necessary  to  find  a  good  piece  of 
ground  on  which  to  locate  the  proposed  university,  we  made  the 
search.  Mr.  T.  W.  Tallmadge,  who  is  here,  made  the  examination 
with  myself,  and  on  the  last  afternoon  of  the  two  weeks  we  saw  this 
beautiful  location.  A  gentleman  met  us  along  the  road,  a  little  be- 
fore we  reached  here — Major  Armes — and  told  us  about  this  place. 
The  result  was  that  it  was  bought,  costing  |1U0, 000.  It  seemed 
only  fair  that  we  should  ask  Washington  to  pay  that  money,  and 
not  ask  anybody  outside  of  Washington  to  contribute.  And  I  say  it, 
to  the  everlasting  honor  of  Washington  citizens,  that  they  made  the 
gift  of  that  $100,000,  and  it  is  paid  for.  Every  foot  of  land  in  the 
ninety  acres,  every  bird  that  flies  in  the  trees  on  these  grounds,  and 
every  rabbit  and  squirrel,  they  are  all  paid  for,  so  long  as  they  stay 
within  the  enclosure  of  the  ninety  acres.  Across  to  the  left,  as  I 
stand,  are  the  breastworks  ot  the  first  fort  built  north  of  the  Potomac 
during  the  Civil  War.  It  was  built  there  by  the  Pennsylvania  Re- 
serves. Some  of  it  has  been  taken  down,  but  the  fragments  still 
stay.  We  intend  to  have  them  stay.  This  ground  has  a  lengthy 
history,  one  part  of  which  connects  it  with  the  domain  of  letters.  It 
was  owned  at  one  time  by  the  cousin  and  friend  of  Joseph  Addison, 
the  author  of  the  Spectator,  and  of  other  works  standing  foremost  in 
the  English  literature  of  the  last  century. 

Now,  I  suppose  you  would  like  to  know  just  where  we  stand 
financially.  It  is  calculated  by  those  who  know  the  figures  better 
than  myself,  that,  including  the  ground,  the  available  subscriptions 
and  money  already  paid  in,  we  have  about  one  million  of  dollars. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  by  the  charter  which 
Congress  has  granted  us,  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  The  other  one-third  are  members  of  various  denomina- 
tions— six  or  seven  denominations  in  all  being  represented.  We 
hope  to  increase  that  number;  we  should  be  glad  to  have  a  dozen 


or  more  represented.  Let  me  say  that  about  one-half  of  the  money 
contributed  for  the  ground  has  been  paid  by  Presbyterians,  Episco- 
palians, Baptists,  Congregationalists,  and  others;  so  that  they  have 
shared  with  us  the  common  interest  in  the  welfare  and  growth  of 
the  institution.  Contributions  have  come  from  various  parts  of  this 
country,  and  from  all  over  the  world.  Various  distant  mission 
fields  have  sent  their  gifts.  For  all  these  we  are  very  grateful. 
The  last  notable  gift  was  a  bequest  in  the  will  of  the  late  Hart  A. 
Massey,  of  Toronto,  of  lj).')0,0o0.  Of  that  we  knew  nothing,  until  it 
was  seen  in  the  papers.  A  friend  of  Mr.  Massey — a  life-long  friend 
— is  here  to-day,  and  we  want  to  have  a  few  words  from  him  before 
we  cose,  and  when  it  comes  to  digging  the  shovelful  of  earth,  we 
want  Mr.  Gurtey,  the  friend  of  Mr.  Massey,  to  represent  that  well- 
wishing  and  noble  family. 

Now,  there  is  much  to  say,  but  it  will  not  be  said  by  me.  I  am 
glad  you  came  to-day,  glad  to  look  you  in  the  face,  glad  to  know 
that  you  have  a  sympathetic  feeling  for  us.  Now  that  you  have 
been  out  here  once,  you  will  always  know  the  way.  I  think  in 
about  five  weeks  the  builders  will  be  ready  to  lay  the  corner  stone  ; 
so  if  you  get  no  formal  invitation,  you  must  accept  this  as  an  invi- 
tation. We  will  have  speakers  then — some  from  a  distance;  we 
have  asked  none  from  a  far  distance  at  this  time.  I  think  that 
Postmaster  General  Wilson  will  be  almost,  perhaps  altogether,  the 
only  gentleman  representing  the  Administration  or  either  House  of 
Congress.  He  was  himself  a  man  engaged  in  instruction  in  the 
State  University  ot  West  Virginia,  and  he  speaks  to  us  as  one  ac- 
quainted intimately  with  our  prospects,  with  our  objects,  and  with 
the  plan  of  the  University.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to 
the  audience  Postmaster  General  W.  L.  Wilson. 

Postmaster  General  Wilson's  Address. 

Mr.  CuAiu.MAN,  LiDiES  AND  Gentlemen  :  Bishop  Hurst  has  made 
out  rather  a  ditficult  task  for  me  to  perform,  and  that  is  at  the  same 
tiaie  to  represent  the  Administration  and  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
But  I  will  take  it  for  granted  that  whatever  differencfs  of  opinion 
may  exist  between  the  Administration  and  either  House  of  Congress, 
they  are  at  least  in  accord  so  far  as  the  ceremony  of  this  day  is  con- 
cerned. I  have  felt  it  a  great  honor  to  be  invited  by  the  Chancellor 
to  be  one  of  those  who  were  to  take  part  in  this  notable  service. 
There  are  many  trains  of  thought  which  spring  spontaneously  from 
such  an  occasion  as  this.  The  American  University  passes  to-day 
out  of  the  era  of  prospectus  into  the  era  of  seen  and  active  lite. 
What  this  lite  is  to  be,  none  of  us  can  wisely  attempt  to  forecast, 
and  yet  it  would  be  unnatural — it  would  be  almost  blameworthy 
— if  we  sought  altogether  to  repress  the  enthusiasms  that  are 
kindled  by  such  a  ceremony  as  this,  or  to  ciip  the  wings  of  hope  and 
of  faith  which  are  assumed  in  such  a  presence.  What  a  great  uni- 
versity can  do  for  the  cause  of  human  civilization  !  What  it  can  do 
for  Christianity — for  freedom  I  What  it  can  do  to  strengthen  those 
forces  which  must  be  constantly  called  upon  to  fight  for  man's 
progress  and  man's  elevation  ;  and  to  fight  against  those  forces 
which  must  be  constantly  fought  against  to  prevent  man's  retro- 
gression and  degradation  I 

These  are  themes  tempting,  indeed,  to  one  who  speaks  on  such  an 
occasion  as  this,  and  too  tempting  for  me  to  undertake  to  pursue. 
Nor  can  I  omit  in  this  presence  nor  on  this  spot  to  allude  to  the  great 
work  of  the  university  as  the  pillar  of  the  church,  and  as  the  bul- 
wark of  a  free  republic.  To  both  these  services  your  school  is  to  be 
dedicated. 

As  a  rule,  the  great  schools  of  the  world  have  been  extremely 
slow  in  their  growth.  They  are  the  children  of  the  products  of 
centuries.  And  though  we  have  seen  in  our  own  country,  where 
men  move  more  rapidly  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and,  per- 
haps, in  one  or  two  instances  in  other  countries,  great  schools 
brought  into  existence  by  the  fiat  of  a  State,  by  the  support  of  the 
Government,  by  the  unforced  philanthrophy  of  private  wealth,  yet 
time,  and  time  alone,  can  bring  to  a  great  institution  that  stability 
of  growth,  that  power  of  inspiration,  and  those  traditions  that  come 
from  its  past  history  and  Irom  the  lustre  of  the  names  by  which  that 
history  has  been  illustrated.  And  so  to-day,  humble  and  small  as  this 
beginning  is,  it  pledges  those  to  whom  this  work  is  committed  for 
all  the  future.  Whatever  may  be  accomplibhed  by  those  who  have 
planned  and  toiled  and  prayed  and  given,  up  to  this  time,  this  day's 
work  pledges  them  and  those  who  come  after  them  to  higher  en- 
deavor, to  more  fervent  prayer,  to  more  elaborate  planning,  and  to 
more  generous  munificence  tor  all  the  coming  generations,  for  whose 
benefit  this  school  is  here  established. 

It  is  upon  this  career  to-day  that  the  authorities  of  this  school 
enter — a  great,  noble,  and  inspiring  career  ;  when  we  reflect  that  it  is 
to  build  here  at  the  capital  of  the  country  an  institution  that  shall 
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be  at  once  worthy  of  the  ambitious  nnme  which  it  has  assumed,  and 
worthy  of  that  great  and  intelligent  denomination  in  this  country 
which  to-day  plants  its  standard  at  the  Federal  capital. 

y        The  audience   cheered    Mr.  Wilson's  eloquent  and 
appropriate  words  most  heartily. 

Bishop  Hurst:  "  We  shall  now  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
President  Whitman,  of  the  Columbian  University.  President  Whit- 
man has  recently  arrived  in  our  city.  The  Columbian  University  is 
an  honored  institution,  whose  alumni  have  gone  out  and  are  now  all 
over  the  world  doing  important  work.  We  are  very  glad  to  wel- 
come President  Whitman  to  Washington  and  to  this  place." 

President  Wliitman's  Address. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  When  I  understood  that  there  had  been 
a  break  in  the  programme,  and  that  there  was  not  as  much  differ- 
ence between  the  Postmaster  General  and  myself  as  had  been  planned, 
I  felt  unhappy  ;  but  how  do  you  suppose  I  feel  now,  that  there  is  a 
complete  jump  from  him  to  me?  Yet  I  am  just  as  glad  to  be  here 
as  he  is;  just  as  glad  to  pay  tribute  to  the  noble  spirit  which  is  be- 
hind this  movement ;  just  as  glad  as  the  representative  of  another 
institution  to  extend  the  hand  of  welcome  to  th:s  institution,  which 
to-day  makes  its  beginning  in  the  life  of  our  fair  city.  I  am  the 
more  glad  as  a  teacher  tor  the  establishment  of  this  institution 
because  of  a  felt  need  which  it  will  meet. 

The  great  present-day  need  of  American  education  is  unification. 
It  is  only  by  forced  language  that  we  can  speak  of  ourselves  as  hav- 
ing a  system  of  education.  This  is  not  because  we  have  not  institu- 
tions enough.  Of  certain  kinds  we  have  quite  enough,  but  every 
educator  feels  that  there  is  a  lack  of  consistency  and  continuity  in 
our  work.  In  some  quarters  courses  are  not  discriminated  ;  in  other 
places  there  are  great  gaps  between  courses.  As  a  matter  of  experi- 
ence, ditficullies  of  this  kind  have.been  corrected  only  when  impulses 
came  from  above.  In  many  movements  it  is  necessary  to  apply  inspi- 
ration at  the  bottom,  but  in  education  it  is  necessary  to  work  from 
above  downward.* 

There  is  to  be  added  also  to  what  I  have  suggested  a  demand, 
which  in  recent  decades  has  been  strong,  for  provision  for  the 
highest  education.  In  a  country  as  new  as  ours  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  equipment  for  the  highest  education  is  meagre.  Educa- 
tional machinery  costs,  and  it  takes  time  to  get  it.  Naturally  the 
part  that  goes  in  last  is  the  most  costly  part,  and  that  is  the  part 
that  concerns  the  most  advanced  stages  of  education.  It  is  really  a 
tribute  to  social  development  that  the  demand  for  highest  education 
has  become  more  and  more  marked  in  recent  years.  There  are  many 
institutions  that  are  rising  grandly  to  meet  this  demand,  but  the 
time  apparently  has  come  when  we  may  take  a  step  in  advance  even 
of  the  best  of  these,  and  I  welcome  the  establishment  of  this  Uni- 
versity as  a  member  of  a  group  which  is  bound  to  come  and  grow 
larger;  institutions  which  do  not  undertake  undergraduate  work, 
but  leaving  that  to  the  colleges  and  academies  through  their  appro- 
priate curriculum,  are  themselves  prepared  to  take  the  products  of 
these  lower  institutions  and  lead  them  along  the  way  of  independent 
study.  There  will  be  at  the  same  time  a  toning  up  of  the  whole 
system,  for  when  the  colleges  have  been  braced  and  strengthened 
the  preparatory  schools  will  follow  ;  and  when  this  has  been  done 
the  intermediate  and  lower  grades  have  felt  the  impulse.  So  that 
the  toning  of  the  highest  institution  and  the  consequent  bracing 
and  strengthening  the  grade  which  stands  next  below  means  an  im- 
pulse which  stops  not  there  at  all,  but  passes  all  through  the  grades, 
and  they  likewise  are  braced  and  strengthened. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  bracing  and  strengthening  is  going  on, 
there  is  a  sense  of  unity  developed,  tor  it  is  expected  that  this  move- 
ment shall  be  the  center  of  a  larger  group,  and  this  again  of  yet 
larger  groups,  thus  developing  a  sense  of  unity.  This  is  all  true 
from  the  secular  point  of  view;  it  is  even  more  true  from  the  relig- 
ious point  of  view.  I  am  glad  that  this  institution  has  been  founded 
as  a  Methodist  institution.  01  course,  we  may  ask  how  there  can  be 
Methodist  Greek  or  Methodist  Latin  or  Methodist  philosophy,  and 
we  shall  simply  ask  foolish  questions.  But  it  is  vastly  important 
that  there  should  be  institutions  established  under  religious  auspices, 
and  I  suppose  it  is  understood  that  this  is  to  be  a  university  con- 
trolled by  the  .Methodist  denomination.  For  criticise  as  we  may  the 
idea,  the  principle  has  been  established  that  the  great  educational 
machinery  in  this  country  is  to  be  controlled  by  men  of  distinctive 
religious  views.  Whether  we  will  it  or  not,  history  has  put  it  on 
record  that  vastly  the  larger  percentage  of  our  students  are  in  in- 
stitutions which  rest  upon  a  religious  basis.  And  as  time  goes  on, 
weshall  still  have  need  of  just  the  kind  of  auspices  which  are  under- 
stood to  control  this  university. 


Now,  the  .Methodist  denomination  has  already  many  good  schools. 
As  time  goes  on,  it  will  have  more  and  much  better  schools.  This 
university  will  unify  all  the  rest  of  the  schools  that  belong  in  that 
system.  Relief  will  be  felt  at  once  by  taking  off  of  certain  schools 
the  stress  and  strain  incident  to  their  attempt  to  do  university  work, 
and  leaving  them  free  to  do  the  work  for  which  they  are  fitted  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  a  sense  of  unity  will  come  into  these  groups 
by  the  thought  that  they  are  related  to  the  great  central  institution. 
Your  denomination,  my  brother,  has  planned  wisely  in  planning 
this  university  for  just  the  grade  of  work  contemplated  for  it.  All 
of  its  educational  work  will  be  centralized  and  unified,  and  out  of 
this  new  and  larger  equipment  will  come  tremendous  impulses  for 
the  advancement  of  religious  work  which  has  already  been  so 
magnificently  performed  by  this  denomination. 

In  the  name  of  those  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  in  the  name 
of  the  great  body  of  teachers  who  welcome  always  aids  to  their 
work,  in  the  name  of  fellow  ChrL'tians,  I  say  God  speed  the  work. 

Bishop  HcRST  said:  "  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  situation  13 
that  we  are  constantly  receiving  applications  for  students.  They 
are  writing  to  us  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  thinking  that 
we  are  at  work  with  a  faculty  and  ready  to  take  students.  We  have 
to  tell  them  that  we  are  not  ready  yet  awhile.  So  far,  we  have  not 
recommended  them  to  come  to  Washington  at  all,  but  since  hearing 
President  Whitman,  I  think  we  will  tell  them  to  come  on  ;  that  the 
Columbian  University  has  its  doors  wide  open  and  will  give  them 
welcoaie. 

"Now  it  was  said  that  Mr.  Jlassey,  in  the  goodness  of  his  heart, 
had  made  a  bequest  to  The  American  University.  It  is  not  enough 
for  a  whole  building,  but  it  was  a  large  and  generous  gift.  The 
proviso  that  it  is  for  a  building  to  represent  Canadian  Methodism 
has  the  significance  that  it  will  form  a  bond,  and  must  form  a  bond, 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  How  we  are  going  to  get 
all  the  way  over  that  Suspension  Bridge,  we  do  not  exactly  know, 
but  we  thiuk  the  fifty  thousand  dollars  will  grow  until  the  Niagara 
division  is  bridged  in  that  high  moral  and  scientific  sense.  His 
riend  of  many  years,  Mr.  Gurney,  happened  to  arrive  in  Washing, 
on  the  other  day  and  stays  over  a  day  longer  than  he  had  planned 
n  order  to  accept  our  invitation.  Mr.  Gurney  was  a  fellow-towns- 
man of  .Mr.  Massey,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  have  him  say  a  few 
words." 

Mr.  Griiruey's  Address. 

If  I  were  in  Canada  or  in  England  and  called  upon  to  address  a 
bishop,  I  should  say,  ''My  Lord  Bishop,"  but  being  in  Republican 
America,  and  being  in  a  certain  sense  a  Democrat  myself,  I  will 
call  you  "My  Brother  Bishop."  You  know  I  am  a  bishop  among 
laymen. 

I  am  glad,  sir,  to  be  on  this  ground  to-day,  but  I  am  sorry  that 
the  limitation  is  placed  upon  me  of  saying  in  twelve  words  just  how 
much  of  friendship  there  is  in  Canada  toward  the  people  of  the 
United  Statis.  If  I  had  been  given  years  in  which  to  give  to  you 
my  deliberate  opinion  upon  that  point,  I  should  exhaust  them  all. 
Twelve  words  will  not  do;  twelve  hours  will  not  do.  The  people 
of  Canada  have  no  feeling  toward  the  people  of.  the  United  States 
but  one  of  entire  friendship.  In  the  early  history  of  Canada  a  great 
many  people  emigrated  from  here  who  were  called  Tories.  Y''ou 
who  read  the  early  school  books  will  remember  what  their  history 
was.  They  have  a  few  descendants  left,  and  amongst  them  there  is 
a  little  of  the  feeling  that  some  of  you  on  this  side  have  imbibed 
from  your  school  books.  But  taking  the  people,  as  they  run,  1  know 
of  no  feeling  but  one  of  friendship  for  your  people  and  for  your 
Government. 

During  the  recent  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
which  occurred  here  some  six  or  eight  weeks  ago,  I  chanced  to  be  at 
the  Parker  House,  in  Boston,  and,  rising  one  morning,  I  read  in  one 
of  the  papers  the  ominous  word  "  War  !  "  It  added  a  little  piquancy 
to  the  breakfast,  but,  looking  for  the  men  who  would  represent  that 
sentiment  in  Boston,  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  other  places,  I  have  yet 
to  find  the  first  man  who  had  one  atom  of  sympathy  for  that  idea. 
To  men  who  belong  to  colleges,  to  men  who  belong  to  churches,  the 
element  of  the  animal  is  supposed  to  be  subdued.  War  has  in  it 
something  of  glory,  but  the  glory  exists  only  in  the  manifestation  of 
patriotism,  in  the  manifestation  of  love,  and  in  no  wise  in  the  mere 
act  of  war.     War  is  brutal  ;    and  every  man  of  us  who  believes  in 
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wftr  is  representing,  to  the  extent  tliat  is  within  liis  reach,  tlie  prin- 
ciple that  resides  in  the  brule.  Tlie  animal  believes  in  war;  no 
Christian  man  has  any  sympathy  with  the  idea. 

1  am  very  glad  to  be  with  you  ;  I  am  sorry  that  on  this  occasion,  as 
on  many  others,  a  small  individual  represents  a  great  constituency. 
1  can  not  help  the  fact.  I  was  selected  for  the  occasion  by  a  Bishop. 
1  would  have  been  in  Richmond  now  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  Bishop. 
I  believe  in  bishops  for  their  manifested  power  on  this  occasion. 

The  words  of  Mr.  Gurney  struck  a  responsive  chord 
in  the  hearts  of  his  audience,  as  was  evinced  by  their 
laughter  and  cheers. 

Bishop  Hiikst:  "Now,  I  want  to  say  that  no  one  has  dDiie  harder 
work  in  all  the  initial  stages  to  bring  us  together  at  this  time  than 
Dr.  Beiler,  my  associate.  (  want  Dr.  Beiler  to  say  a  word  or  two  to 
this  audience." 

Vice-t'li:iM<Tllor   Beiler's    Keiii:irlvs. 

This  is  entirely  une.vpected,  and  I  shall  not  detain  yon  in  this 
wind  to  make  any  speech. 

I  am  glad  that  this  movement  is  pleasing  to  our  English  friends — 
those  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  as  well  as  on  the  other  side.  1  under- 
stand that  Charles  Dickens,  when  he  was  in  Washington,  had  some- 
thing to  say  about  large  avenues  that  led  nowhere,  and  that  as  he 
wandered  about  through  these  avenues  he  wondered  there  was  no 
university  at  the  Capital  of  the  United  States.  We  are  trying  to  do 
something  that  will  satisfy  even  the  shade  of  Dickens.  Also,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  English  Methodists,  Mr.  Arthur,  when  here  in 
the  city  of  Washington  some  years  ago,  suifgested  an  enterprise  of 
this  kind,  so  that  England  as  well  as  Canada  has  an  interest  in  this 
project.  If  I  have  not  forgotten  all  my  geography,  Canada  is  in 
America.  So  if  Canada  does  not  belong  to  the  United  States,  it  does 
to  The  American  University,  or  The  American  University  belongs  in 
part  to  Canada. 

This  is  The  American  University,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  Amer- 
ican through  and  through,  and  that  this  most  beautiful  of  all  flags 
shall  forever  float  over  its  buildings.  But  I  am  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  the  highest  type  of  Americanism  is  cosmopolitan  in  its 
feeling ;  it  takes  in  all  nations  ;  it  recognizes  the  brotherhood  of  all 
humanity  and  wants  to  achieve  the  highest  ideals  of  manhood.  And 
for  this  institution  which  we  here  plant,  so  far  as  I  have  any  thought 
about  it,  I  trust  that  we  shall  have  the  highest  ideals  not  only  of 
culture  but  of  manhood,  and  not  simply  of  manhood  but  of  religion. 
The  greatest  man  in  all  human  history  was  the  Lord  .Jesus  Christ, 
knowing  most,  being  most,  having  the  closest  fellowship  with  tlie 
spiritual  universe  anout  him.  As  we  come  closest  to  that  ideal, 
we  come  closest  to  the  highest  type  of  the  educated  citizen  not  only 
of  America,  but  of  the  world;  and  my  prayer  is  that  some  such 
characters,  somewhat  like  unto  Him,  at  least,  may  be  developed  in 
this  institution  as  the  years  go  by.     Thank  you. 

Bishop  Hurst's  Closing'  Keiuarks. 

The  regular  program  has  now  been  nearly  completed.  You  may  like 
to  know,  now,  how  we  reached  the  conclusion  to  locate  the  first  build- 
ing here.  Mr.  Olmstead,  who  laid  off  the  Central  Park  at  New  York, 
the  Fair  Grounds  at  Chicago,  and  the  Capitol  Grounds  here,  has  been 
with  us  a  good  many  times.  He  has  been  at  work  on  the  plans  of 
the  grounds  for  about  three  years.  On  Saturday  afternoon,  the  last 
hour  of  the  afternoon,  we  reached  the  conclusion  as  to  the  location 
of  all  the  buildings  which  we  Lave  in  view.  That  plan  is  entirely 
different  from  that  with  which  we  began  as  a  rough  draught.  Ai;d 
I  know  it  will  interest  you  very  much  to  know  that  the  grounds  are 
all  laid  off  on  this  plan,  and  that  we  proceed  immediately  to  dig  the 
foundation  and  to  erect  this  building — the  Hall  of  History. 

We  will  have  no  college  departments  here  ;  no  curriculum  for  the 
four  years  of  the  college  course.  This  institution  is  dedicated  to  the 
more  advanced  studies  of  post  graduate  and  professional  schools 
alone.  That  is  the  program  which  we  have  in  view.  Students 
coming  to  us  with  diplomas  of  bachelor  of  science  or  arts — the  regu- 
lar diplomas  of  our  colleges — will  be  admitted  on  the  face  of  their 
diplomas  for  their  special  studies. 


This  building  will  be  of  marble,  Doric  style,  and  will  be  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-si.x  feet  long  and  seventy  feet  wide.  We  have 
three  architects,  Van  Brunt  and  llojve  of  Boston  and  Kansas  City, 
and  our  fellow-tow nsnnin,  Mr.  I'oinde.xter,  as  associate  and  equal  in 
rank  with  the  other  two  gentlemen. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  spot  w.hich  Dr.  Beiler  will  indicate. 
We  would  like  to  have  all  of  our  friends  here  dig  a  spadeful  of  earth. 
It  will  be  a  delightful  fact  to  bear  in  mind  by  us. 

The  entire  company  then  passed  to  the  spot  on  which 
the  College  of  History  is  to  stand,  and,  forming  a  large 
circle,  watched  with  interest  the  ceremony  oi"' Break- 
ing Groicnd."  Bishop  Hurst,  as  Chancellor,  turned 
up  the  first  sod,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cox,  of 
the  Smithsonian,  it  was  preserved  as  an  interesting 
souvenir.  Inasmuch  as  the  University  is  to  be  thor- 
oughly co-educational,  Mrs.  Hurst  threw  out  the  next 
shovelful,  followed  by  Mrs.  Somers,  one  of  the  trustees, 
Mrs.  Beiler,  the  speakers  of  -the  day,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Duval  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Brown  of  the  trustees,  Mr. 
Tasker  of  the  Epworth  League,  Mr.  Warner  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Cox  of  the  Smithsonian,  Prof. 
Frisbie  of  the  Naval  Ob.servatory,  Dr.  Rankin  of 
Howard  University,  Rev.  Albert  Osborn,  Registrar, 
Rev.  C.  W.  Baldwin,  Secretary,  and  many  others  con- 
nected with  different  institutions,  colleges,  churches, 
and  States.  Indeed,  about  everybody  took  a  hand  in 
the  work,  even  to  a  little  bo}',  Freddie  Paxton,  said  to 
be  the  first  child  born  on  the  site  after  it  was  purchased 
by  the  University. 

The  doxolog}'  was  then  sung,  the  benediction  pro- 
nounced by  Rev.  L.  B.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  and  the  work  of 
building  The  American  Universitv  was  begun. 


COLLEGE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE. 

It  has  been  said  .so  often  that  the  entire  work  of  The 
American  University  is  to  be  post-graduate  that  we 
are  surprised  that  some  of  our  friends  thought  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  above  department  meant  a  school 
for  undergraduates.  All  parties  to  the  agreement  found- 
ing such  a  department  understand  that  its  work  is  to 
be  thoroughly  post-graduate,  both  as  to  its  instruction 
and  original  investigation.  Toxicology,  Chemistry, 
Biology,  Physiology,  Hygiene,  Psychology,  Ethics, 
Criminology,  Political  Economy,  Sociology,  Law,  Re- 
forms— legal,  medical  and  religiou.s — History  and  Peda- 
gogy, as  related  to  the  use  of  stimulants  and  narcotics 
and  their  effects  upon  mankind,  surely  gives  room  for  a 
full  department,  room  for  all  students  can  do  in  three 
or  four  years,  and  opportunit\'  for  specialists  to  spend 
their  lives. 


Washington  is  the  best  place  in  the  United  States 
for  the  study  of  Civics,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  may 
be  one  of  the  earlier  departments  to  be  organized  in 
The  American  University.  It  .should  be  closely  asso- 
ciated with  History,  for  which  a  hall  is  now  being 
erected.  The  interest  in  civic  reform  now  inaking  it.self 
felt  in  many  places  can  only  be  made  permanent  and 
lastingly  effective  by  putting  itself  into  educational 
institutions  everywhere. 
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GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS. 

"A  man  can  not  be  tnisted  to  do  right  in  any  particular  till  he 
can  do  right  easily  ;  that  is  to  say,  until  it  has  become  his  habit 
to  do  right.  Giving  can  not  be  left  to  impulse  any  more  than 
spelling  can  be  left  to  impulse.  We  have  seen  what  might  be 
called  impulsive  spellers,  and  they  make  just  the  same  wretched 
work  with  orthography  that  impulse-giving  makes  with  charity." 

— C.  H.  Parkhurst. 

The  late  Mrs.  Anna  R.  Aspinwall  willed  her  entire  estate, 
estimated  to  be  worth  $3,000,000,  to  the  hospital  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  of  Philadelphia. 

The  will  of  .Anna  Brown,  of  Ouincy,  111.,  gives  1350,000  for 
charitable  purposes. 

Mr.  William  Scott  bequeathed  $100,000  to  the  Brooklyn  City 
Missionary  Society  of  the  M.  E.  Church  upon  the  death  of  his 
wife. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Swain,  who  recently  died  in  Detroit,  made  special 
bequests  amounting  to  |ioo,ooo,  and  the  balance  of  her  large 
estate  is  to  go  to  Fisk  University. 

Mayor  Sutro's  gift  to  the  University  of  California,  iTicluding 
the  Sutro  library,  is  over  $1,000,000. 

The  late  Mr.  Samuel  Inslee  gave  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  New  York 
property  worth  $240,000. 

E.^-Governor  Flower  and  his  niece,  Mrs.  Emma  Gertrude  Keep 
Halsey,  have  endowed  five  additional  beds  in  the  Flower  Hos- 
pital, New  York,  at  $5,000  each. 

The  contribution  from  Henry  Phipps,  Jr.,  of  $50,000  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  conservatory  erected  at  his  expense  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  will  make  this  conservatory  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world. 

By  the  death,  in  Philadelphia,  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Creightou 
.Agnew,  widow  of  Dr.  D  Hayes  .Agnew.  the  hospital  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  becomes  the  beneficiary  of  a  bequest  of 
$5o,<;x)0  by  Dr.  Agnew. 

Miss  Helen  Culver,  of  Chicago,  gives  one  million  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  interest  of  Biology  in  the  Chicago  University. 

Boston  Universit}'  has  accepted  $5,000,  left  it  by  I.  T.  Jefts, 
and  established  a  scholarship  in  name  of  the  donor. 

The  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  is  made  legatee  of 
the  $100,000  estate  of  Miss  Clara  Campbell,  of  fronton,  Ohio. 

Mr.  J.  D.  McCard  has  given  $6,000  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospi- 
tal of  Philadelphia  for  the  erection  of  another  building. 

In  addition  to  the  $1,449  realized  from  his  recent  lecture  at 
Denver  for  the  benefit  of  the  University  of  Denver,  Chaplain 
McCabe  has  given  $1,000  in  behalf  of  himself  and  wife  to  that 
institution,  to  he  applied  on  the  bonded  debt. 

Mr.  Robert  Hamilton,  of  Quebec,  has  made  an  offer  of  $20,000 
to  the  authorities  of  Bishops'  College,  Lennoxville. 

The  will  of  the  late  Franklin  Baldwin,  of  North  Grafton, 
Mass.,  directs,  after  the  death  of  his  widow,  the  payment  of  the 
following  legacies :  To  Welleslev  College,  $55,000  to  found  a 
chair  in  Mathematics;  to  Smith  College,  Northampton,  $12,000 
for  two  scholarships,  preference  to  be  given  to  students  from 
Putney,  Vt..  his  native  town  :  to  the  Home  for  Aged  Men, 
Worcester,  $10,000;  to  the  Universitv  of  Vermont,  $10000  for 
scholarships;  to  Dartmouth  College,  $5, 000  for  scholarships  ;  to 
the  First  Universalist  Church,  Worcester,  $5,ooo  for  a  poor  relief 
fund.  The  residue  of  the  estate,  with  the  exception  of  one 
private  legacy  of  $1,000.  goes  to  Clark  University.  Worcester. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Kelly  has  given  $100,000  to  Chicago  University  for 
a  chapel,  and  Mrs.  P.  K.  W.  Sliimer,  of  Mount  Carroll,  Ills.,  has 
signified  her  intention  of  turning  over  to  the  University  the 
Mount  Carroll  Female  Seminary.  In  addition,  she  promises 
to  endow  the  University  with  at  least  $150,000  in  cash,  and  that 
sum  may  be  increased  to  $200,000. 

The  Chicago  Training  School  for  Missionaries  has  received  a 
new  building  worth  $50,000. 

A  New  York  gentleman  named  Palmer  has  given  $100,000  to 
Elon  College,  at  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Mr.  C.  L.  Magee  and  his  associates  in  the  F'ort  Pitt  Street 
Railway  Company  have  contributed  $100,000  for  a  zoological 
garden  at  Highland  Park,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Phineas  M.  Barber,  of  Philadelphia,  is  about  to  erect  an<l 
equip,  at  a  cost  of  about  $40,000^  a  seminary  for  girls  at  .^rmis- 
ton,  Ala.,  and  hand  it  over  to  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions 
for  Freedmeu. 

Dartmouth  College  receives  $25,000  from  the  estate  of  the 
late  Mrs.  William  H.  Brown,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.  When  in- 
terest aud  principal  amount  to  $40,000  it  will  be  used  to  found  a 
professorship  for  instruction  in  Human  Physiology. 

Mr.  W.  .A.  Slater,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  has  given  $10,000  toward 
the  construction  of  a  new  school  building  in  his  city,  and  has 
offered,  if  a  normal  department  is  established,  to  endow  it  with 
$175,000. 

.Andrew  Carnegie  has  announced  that  he  will  give  $50,000  a 
year  for  the  embellishment  of  the  museums  and  the  art  galleries 
in  Pittsburgh  bearing  his  name. 

The  will  of  the  late  Martin  Brimmer,  of  Boston,  gives  $io,ooo 
to  the  Boston  Children's  Aid  Society.  It  provides  that  after  the 
death  of  his  wife  one  half  of  his  interest  in  the  Old  Corner  Book 
Store  property  shall  go  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  that 
from  the  one  half  of  the  propert3-put  in  trust  for  his  wife  during 
her  life  $20,000  shall  go  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
and  $50,000  to  Harvard  College,  and  the  surplus  of  that  half,  if 
anv,  shall  go  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  and  his  wife  have  transferred  as  a 
gift  a  plot  and  house  on  the  north  side  of  Forty-second  street, 
New  York,  purchased  for  $60,000,  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Church. 

Some  years  ago  J.  H.  Armstrong,  of  Plattsburg,  New  York, 
deeded  a  considerable  property  to  Union  College,  but  retained  a 
life  interest  in  it.  On  January  2  of  this  year  he  died,  aud  In-  his 
will  added  to  the  gift,  which  now  amounts  to  $100,000. 

Miss  Helen  Gould  has  given  $S,ooo  to  Vassar  College  to  found 
a  scholarship  in  memory  of  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Josiah  M.  Fiske  has  made  a  gift  of  $5,000  to  Barnard 
College  to  found  and  support  a  scholarship. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  3,000  or  more  women  art  students  in 
Paris  will  soon  have  suitable  headquarters  where  they  may  have 
the  benefit  not  only  of  co  operative  board  and  lodging,  but  also 
of  reduced  instruction  rates,  suitable  assembly  rooms,  reception 
rooms  aud  lecture  halls.  The  American  National  Institute  was 
recently  incorporated  in  New  York,  with  Chauncey  M.  Depew 
as  president,  and  a  board  of  directors  including  Henry  C.  Mar- 
quand,  Mrs.  Caudace  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Helen  McKay  Gikler,  and 
other  prominent  New  York  men  and  wonen.  The  object  of  this 
society  is  to  provide  a  suitable  building  on  a  well  located  site,  at 
a  total  cost  of  about  $150,000,  and  to  provide  a  fund  of  $100,000 
for  support. 

The  late  Hart  A.  Massey,  who  died  at  Toronto,  Canada,  be- 
queathed $650,000  to  charitable,  educational,  and  religious  insti- 
tutions. Among  his  other  bequests — we  refer  elsewhere  to  his 
bequest  to  the  American  University — are  the  following  :  Victoria 
College,  Toronto,  $200,000  ;  Wesley  College.  Winnipeg,  Man., 
$100,000;  Mount  Allison  College,  Sackville,  N.  B..  $100,000 ; 
Wesleyan  Theological  College,  Montreal,  $50000;  The  Rev.  D. 
L.  Moody's  Schools,  Northfield.  Mass.,  Jioooo  ;  Methodist  Dea- 
conesses' Home,  Training  School,  and  Hospital,  Toronto,  $ioo- 
000;  National  Sanitarium  Association  (consumptive  hospital), 
Graveuhurst,  Out.,  $25,000. 


"  A  university  training  is  the  great  ordinary  means  to  a  great 
but  ordinary  end  ;  it  aims  at  raising  the  intellectual  tone  of 
society  ;  at  cultivating  the  public  mind,  at  purifying  the  national 
taste,  at  supplying  true  principles  to  popular  enthusiasm  aud 
fixed  aims  to  popular  aspiration,  at  giving  enlargement  and 
sobriety  to  the  ideas  of  the  age,  facilitating  the  exercise  of 
political  power,  aud  refining  the  intercourse  of  private  life." 
John  Henry  Newm.an. 
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Book  3lotices. 


[The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  give  brief  i 
priate  to  the  CouRtKR,  Copies  of  volutl 
the  University  Library.] 


?s  of  such  books  as  are  appro- 
eut  for  notice  will  be  placed  in 


Bibli(e  Ebtrea,  Elegaiiti  et  Maiuscula  Charactertim  Forma,  qua 
ad  facilem  sauctiE  Htiguae  et  Scriptura  iiitelligeutiam  prinio 
statim  intuitu  liters;  Radicales  and  Sen'iles,  Deficientes  et 
Quiescenlcs,  &c.,  situ  et  colore  disceniuntur :  Ad  propagan- 
dam  Dei  gloriam  elaborato  Cura  et  Studo  Eli<e  Huteri. 
Colon  i:e.     1603. 

Brown's  Bibi,E,  called  also  the  Self-Interpreting  Bible.    Edited 
by  Rev.  John  Brown  of  Haddington,  and  published  by  T.  Kin- 
nersley.  New  York,  1827. 
It  is  a  fine,  large  volume,  with  names  of  Daniel  and  Emeline 

Rickets  in  gilt  letters  on  the  cover. 

Architects  of  Fate,  or  Steps  to  Success  and  Power,  by  Orison 
Swett  Harden,  author  of  "  Pushing  to  the  Front."  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Company.     Boston.     1895. 

The  former  volume,  '■  Pushing  to  the  Front,"  has  been  a 
remarkable  success.  It  is  having  a  great  run  beyond  the  sea, 
being  published  in  several  languages.  We  predict  that  this  vol- 
ume of  our  classmate  in  Boston  University  will  be  as  popular. 
Mr.  Marden  has  found  his  vein  of  gold  and  works  it  well.  This 
book  will  be  an  inspiration  to  character-building,  self-culture, 
and  noble  achievement  with  all  the  young  people  who  shall  be 
privileged  to  read  it. 

Memoir  of  John  Howe  Peyton,  A  Lawyer  of  Virginia. 
Printed  for  private  circulation. 

This  is  a  collection  of  facts,  letters,  and  papers  that  has  its 
historical  value.  A  large  collection  of  family,  semi-private,  and 
public  documents  that  were  the  heirloom  of  the  famil}',  which 
came  to  Virginia  in  1644,  was  destroyed  or  burnt  during  the  late 
civil  war.  This  experience  doubtless  suggested  the  putting  of 
these  into  such  form,  and  so  distributing  them,  that  a  like  calam- 
ity may  not  again  occur.  This  might  well  be  a  suggestion  to  all 
who  hold  in  insecure  possession  any  historical  data,  whether  it  be 
public  or  private  in  its  character.  It  should  be  duplicated,  and 
the  original  manuscripts  housed  in  the  fire-proof  buildings  of 
our  public  institutions. 

Guthrie  and  Grofthead,  the  title  of  a  little  volume,  in 
which  are  bound  together  two  old  volumes.  The  first  one  was 
bv  Rev.  \Vm.  Guthrie  of  Kilmarnock,  and  published  at  Edin- 
burgh bv  the  Heir  of  Andrew  Anderson,  Printer  to  His  most 
sacred  Majesty,  City  and  College,  1627.  Its  title  is,  "The 
Christian's  Great  Interest.''  The  other  volume  is  "  The  Testa- 
ment of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs."  claiming  to  be  a  translation  of 
"an  antient  Greek  Copy,  written  on  Parchment  and  preserved 
in  the  University  Library  of  Cambridge."  It  is  dated  1763,  and 
is  interesting  for  its  crude  attempts  at  illustration. 

Faith  Papers,  Pentecostal  P.apers,  and  Praise  Papers. 
Three  small  volumes  by  Rev.  S.  A.  Keen,  D.  D. 
The  author,  who  passed  triumphantly  into  the  heavens  a  few 
months  ago,  was  a  pastor  of  great  acceptalnlity,  and  an  evan- 
gelist of  deep  spirituality  and  unusual  mental  balance.  His  life 
and  work  were  a  benediction  to  thousands.  Among  his  later 
deeds  was  the  sending  of  these  little  volumes  to  the  University. 
They  will  long  perpetuate  his  brief  earthly  ministry. 

Smithsonian  Reports,  being  32  volumes,  from  1853  to  18S0, 

and  nearly  complete  for  those  years. 
Reports  of  the  Comiiissioner  op  Education,  being  20 
volumes,  from  the  year  1.S71  to  1H92-93. 
These  two  sets  were  secured  by  a  friend  \A\a  appreciates  the 
fact  that  luaiiy  of  these  volumes,  especially  of  earlier  years,  are 
becoming  scarce  and  difficult  to  get.  We  desire  to  secure  com- 
plete sets  of  all  governmental  publications,  and  will  be  very 
thankful  to  any  friend  who  will  assist  in  the  matter.  Should 
duplicates  be  sent,  they  will  be  of  value  in  exchanging  with 
other  libraries. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  1894. 

The  Methodist  Review,  being  22  bound  volumes  extending 
from  1S63  to  1884,  inclusive,  and  II  unbound  volumes  extend- 
ing from  18S4  to  1895,  inclusive. 
These  volumes  are  the  gift  of  Rev.  S-  J.  McCounell,  D.  D.,  of 

Philadelphia,  and  embody  the  great  discussions  of  Methodist 

Theology  and  Polity  during  those  years. 


The  HomolETic  Review,  being  II  unbound  volumes  extend- 
ing from  1884  to  1895,  inclusive. 

These  valuable  volumes  are  also  the  gift  of  Dr.  McCounell. 

Report  of  Pennsylvania  MethodlsT  Convention  ;  and 
several  other  fugitive  Reports,  from  the  same  kind  friend. 

The  following  Pamphlets  have  been  received  since  our  last 
issue  :  "A  History  of  the  Public  Education  Association,  by  Lewis 
R.  Harley,  Ph.  IJ.  "  Declinations  and  Proper  Motions  of  Fifty- 
six  Stars,"  by  Herman  S.  Davis,  Ph.  D.  "Scheyichbi  and  the 
Strand,"  or  "Early  Days  along  the  Delaware,"  by  Edward  S. 
Wheeler.  "Revue  Politique  et  Parlementaire,"  Paris.  "First 
Report  of  the  College  for  Asiatic  Christian  and  Other  Youth." 
1819.  Presented  by  Fred.  W.  May.  Also  by  the  same,  "  Letters 
on  Education  by  Junius  to  'The  Friend  of  India'."  "The 
American  University;  When,  Where,  and  What  shall  it  be?", 
by  Prof  John  W.  Burgess,  Ph.  D.,  18S4.  "Washington,  or  The 
Revolution."  A  drama,  by  Ethan  Allen.  .Several  publications 
of  the  American  Bankers'  Association,  by  Prof.  Edmund  J. 
James,  Ph.  D.  "  Bibliotheque  Universelle  et  Revue  Suisse," 
Lausanne,  1896.  We  have  received  quite  a  large  number  of  Year 
Books  and  Catalogues  from  different  Colleges  and  Universities, 
for  which  we  are  very  thankful. 


EDUCATIONAL    NOTES. 

Howard  University',  Washington,  D.  C,  has  585  students. 

Hamline  University  has  taken  in  the  Minneapolis  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  is  organizing  a  School  of  The- 
ology. 

Chicago  University,  though  two-thirds  of  its  trustees  must  be 
Baptists,  is  said  to  have  100  Methodists  among  its  professors  and 
students. 

The  trustees  of  Northwestern  University  have  determined  to 
erect  a  great  office  building  upon  the  site  of  the  abandoned 
Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  in  Chicago,  which  the  University  owns. 

President  Chase,  of  East  Maine  Conference  Seminary,  is  toil- 
ing earnestly  for  the  securing  of  the  $50,000  so  much  needed  to 
endow  this  school. 

The  attendance  in  the  Scottish  universities  for  the  year  1894- 
1895  is  thus  stated :  Edinburg,  2,924 :  Glasgow,  1,903  ;  Aber- 
deen, S12. 

Iowa  Wesleyan  University  is  putting  in  a  plant  for  Civil, 
Architectural,  Mechanical,  and  Electrical  Engineering  sufficient 
to  accommodate  500  students. 

Medical  students  at  Athens  are  riotous  because  women  have 
been  admitted  to  the  university.  An  Arcadian  recently  shot  a 
student  from  Asia  Minor  in  the  chemical  laboratory  in  a  dispute 
over  the  question.  At  Moscow  the  stmlents  refuse  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  Professor  Sacharin  because  he  is  the  Court  ph^'sician. 

David  Keppel,  of  Clyde,  has  recently  presented  .Syracuse  Uni- 
versity library  with  a  rare  and  valuable  book.  It  is  the  New 
Testament  in  Greek,  published  at  Leydeti  in  1633  by  the  famous 
Elzevir  press.  According  to  bibliographical  manuals,  it  is  the 
best  and  most  sought-after  edition.  Dean  Alford,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  Greek  Testament,  says  that  it  is  the  original 
printed  edition  of  the  received  text,  and  that  the  term  itself 
appears  to  have  originated  in  an  expression  used  by  the  Elzevirs 
in  the  preface  of  this  volume.  It  is  also  the  first  Elzevir  edition 
in  which  the  text  is  divided  into  separated  verses.  The  book  is 
in  perfect  preservation,  and  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Elze- 
vir press. 

President  Cleveland  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  deliver  an 
address  at  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  Princeton  College. 

The  Methodist  Recorder,  of  London,  says:  "Some  months 
ago  a  pair  of  saddle  bags  used  by  the  famous  John  Nelson  as  he 
traveled  about  the  country  preaching — sometimes  in  company 
with  John  Wesley — was  given  to  the  Allan  Library." 

Revivals  of  religion  resulting  in  hundreds  of  conversions  have 
taken  place  in  the  colleges  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
this  year.  Indeed,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  colleges  do  not 
lead  the  churches  in  this  all-important  work. 

Wisconsin  University  issues  a  Bulletin  of  News  to  Editors 
once  in  two  weeks. 
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Administration  Hall. 
This  should  combine  Library  and  Chapel ;   or  Library  and  Chapel   might   be    detached,    the   whole 
forming  one  group.     The  Administration  Hall  should  contain  the  general  offices  for  the  management  of  all 
Departments,  and  also  a  Senate  Chamber,  as   an   auditorium    for   the   general    assembly   purposes   of  the 
University. 


Hall  of  Science. 

For  the  /olluwitiff  Departments  of  Stiidi/. 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology. 

Hall  of  Philosophy. 

Departments. 
Metaphysics  and  History  of   Philosophy,  Arch.«ology, 
Theism,  Comparative  Religion,  Psychology,  Logic  and 
Ethics,  Sociology  and  Economics,  Civics. 

Hall  of  Law. 


Hall  of  History. 

Departments. 
American,    European    (west  and  north),    Mediterranean 
Oriental. 

Hall  of  Languages  and  Literature. 

Departments, 
Oriental   and    Semitic,    Greek,    Latin,   Romance,    Ger- 
manic, English. 


Hall  of  Medicine. 

In  addition  to  these  buildings  there  will  be  needed  special  endowments  for  instruction  in  the  various 
Halls  classified  under  the  general  names  of  Professorships,  Lectureships,  Fellowships,  and  Studentships. 
It  is  preferred,  unless  there  be  special  reasons  to  the  contrary,  that  gifts  of  both  Halls  and  Endowments 
should  bear  the  names  of  the  donors, or  of  such  friends,  living  or  deceased,  as  they  may  designate. 

The  University  grounds  comprise  a  tract  of  nearly  ninety  acres,  situated  on  the  northwest  heights 
of  Washington.  This  space  furnishes  commanding  sites  for  all  the  above  buildings,  with  such  others  as  the 
future  may  prove  to  be  necessary  for  the  full  development  of  the  University.  The  arrangement  of  the 
grounds  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  who  will  advise  with  reference  to  the  location  of 
the  Halls. 


trustees  mul  ©fficevs  of  tlxc  ^meuicau  'Sluiuevsita. 


MR.  JOH!^  E.  AxVDRUS. 
BISHOP  THOM.iS  BOWMA.V. 
MR.  A.  B.  BROWNE. 
JAMES  M.  BUCKLEY,  D.  D. 
CHARLES   W.  BUOY,  D.  D. 
MICHAEL  BURNHAM,  D.  D. 
HON.  JULIAN  S.  CARR. 
I).  H.  CARROLL,  D.  D. 
J.  A.M.  CHAPMAN,  D.  D. 
MR.  WILLIAM  CONNELL. 
MR.  A.  B.  DUYALL. 
HON.  M.  G.  EMERY. 
MR.  ANDEllSON  FOWLKR. 
BISHOP  C.  H.  FOWLER. 
HON.  JOHN  FRITZ. 
MR.  C.  C.  GLOVER. 
MR.  JOHN  E.   HERRELL. 


HU.V.  H.  N.  [IIGINBOTIIAM. 
HON.  J.  B.  HOBBS. 
MR.  JOHN    G.  HOLMES. 
MR.  GEORGE  P.  HUKILL. 
BISHOP  JOHN  F.  HURST. 
JESSE  L.  HURLBUT,  D.  D. 
MR.  JOHN  S.  HUYLER. 
JAMES  M.  KING,  D.  D. 
MR.  B.  F.  LEIGHTON, 
MRS.  JOHN  A.  LOGAN. 
CHARLES  C.  McCABE,  D.  D. 
JUDGE  E.  L.  McCOMAS. 
CHAPLAIN  W.   H.   MILBURN. 
BISHOP  J.  P.  NEWMAN. 
A.  J.  PALMER,  D.  D. 
HON.  JOHN  PATON. 


GOV.  R.  E.  PATTISON. 
CHARLES  H.  PAYNE,  D    D. 
THOMAS  H.  PEARNE,  D.  D. 
HON.  HIRAM   PRICE. 
MR.  CHARLES  SCOTT. 
MR.  JOHN  E.  SEARLES. 
MRS.  MATTHEW  SIMPSON. 
MRS.  ELIZABETH  J.  SOMERS. 
PRES.  W.  W.  SMITH,  LL.  D. 
HON.  W.  M.  SPRINGER. 
HON.  JACOB  TOME. 
BISHOP  J.  H.  VINCENT. 
MR.  B.  H.  WARNER. 
MR.  D.  B.  WESSON. 
BISHOP  A.  W.  WILSON. 
MR.  S.  W.  WOODWARD. 


MR.  JOHN  E.  ANDRUS,  President  ok  Board. 
HON.  MATTHEW  G.  EMERY,  Treasurer. 
CHARLES  W.  BALDWIN,  M.  A.,  Secretary. 


BISHOP  JOHN  F.  HURST,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Chance 
SAMUEL  L.  BEILER,  Ph.  D.,  Vice-Chancklloh. 
ALBERT  OSBORN,  B.  D.,  Registrar. 
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John  F.  Waggaman, 

Real    Estate    Investments, 

700  14th   Street  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

I  am  agent  for  the  beautiful  suburban  property  known 
as  Wesley  Heights,  situated  opposite  the  site  of  the 
American  University.  This  property  has  a  great  future, 
not  only  because  the  University  is  to  be  built  opposite, 
but  on  account  of  its  desirability  as  a  resident  part  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  am  also  agent  for  lots  in  Morris' 
Addition  to  N.  E.  Washington,  which  presents  a  good 
field  for  investment  for  small  amounts.  All  this  property 
is  laid  out  in  conformity  with  the  general  plan  of  the  city 
of  Washington  and  is  entitled  to  the  city  improvements. 
In  addition,  Washington,  being  the  Capital  of  the  Nation, 
is  free  from  strikes  and  conditions  that  exist  in  manufac- 
turing cities.  I  will  make  investments  on  first  mortgages, 
secured  on  real  estate,  interest  at  6  per  cent.  We  will 
also  purchase  for  you  improved  property  that  will  pay 
between  6  and  7  per  cent.,  after  paying  taxes  and  insur- 
ance. Now  is  the  time  to  invest  from  $250  to  $i00;000. 
For  further  particulars  write  to  above  address. 
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COLLEGE  OF  HISTORY. 


We  are  glad  to  present  to  our  readers  a  view  of  the 
front  elevation  of  the  College  of  History.  The  lower 
story  rises  six  feet  above  the  ground,  and  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  well-lighted  rooms,  already  assigned 
to  definite  purposes.  The  second,  or  main  story,  will 
be  occupied  by  a  library,  a  museum,  professors'  rooms, 
seminaria  and  lecture  rooms-  The  upper  floor  will 
contain  an  assembly  room  large  enough  for  the  entire 
department  of  history,  besides  a  number  of  rooms 
similar  to  those  on  the  main  floor. 

The  building  will  be  of  white  marble  from  the 
Columbian  Quarries  at  Rutland,  Vt.  The  style  is  the 
classic,  of  the  Ionic  order.  The  foundation  story  will 
be  of  rock-faced  marble,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  walls, 
pilasters,  pillars,  frieze,  etc.,  will  be  tool  dressed.  The 
entrance  hall  and  corridors  of  the  main  floor  are  to  be 
tiled  and  wainscoted  with  marble,  and  the  first  flights  of 
stairs  are  to  have  marble  steps.  The  outer  steps  and 
the  base  course  around  the  building  are  to  be  of  Wood- 
stock granite. 

The  contract  has  been  let  to  Mr.  James  L.  Parsons, 
of   Washington,   D.  C,  a  builder  of  fine  reputation. 


The  excavations  are  now  complete,  the  concrete  foot- 
ings are  in  place,  and  the  foundation  walls  begun.  The 
contract  price  for  the  building  complete  is  $158,600. 
This  is  a  little  above  the  figure  fixed  by  the  Trustees, 
viz.,  $150,000,  but  it  is  owing  to  some  improvements 
in  the  interior  work,  both  in  material  and  construction, 
introduced  after  the  plans  were  practicall}'  completed- 

There  will  be  some  additional  expenses  also,  for 
grading,  furnishing,  etc.,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  for.  We  are  sure,  however,  that  some  friends 
who  have  not  yet  given  toward  this  first  building  will 
cheerfully  help  us  to  make  up  this  deficiency  before 
the  building  is  completed,  which  will  be  in  about 
eighteen  months  from  this  date. 

The  question  is  often  asked  whether  it  is  the  purpose 
to  open  this  department  of  the  Universitj'  to  students 
as  .soon  as  this  building  is  completed.  There  has  been 
no  action  by  the  authorities  as  to  when  educational 
work  will  be  begun.  It  is  only  safe  to  assume  that  it 
will  not  be  done  until  there  are  sufficient  facilities  and 
resources  to  organize  several  departments. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

A  pastor  in  Ohio  has  recently  published  a  book  en- 
titled "The  Angel  and  The  Vision."  It  is  an  expo- 
sition of  Peter's  vision  with  reference  to  movements 
of  the  present  day.     Evangelical  says  : 

"The  narrative  is  freely  handled,  ingeniously  ap- 
plied, and  made  to  yield  abundant  fruit  of  suggestion 
and  instruction,  rather  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  such 
treatment.  Considering  the  events  of  the  chapter  as  a 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Church, 
and  believing  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  such  a  crisis 
in  the  history  of  the  American  Church,  and  that  the 
need  of  to-day  is  '  a  loftier  spiritual  vision,  a  broader 
intellectual  horizon,  and  a  more  intensely  practical 
activity,'  the  author  aims  to  contribute  his  part  to  the 
need.  It  is  certainly  a  thoughtful,  suggestive,  stimu- 
lating book." 

The  author  has  given  too  copies  of  the  book  to  The 
American  University,  and  we  will  mail  it  to  purchasers 
at  $1  each. 

Dr.  Daniel  Wise,  in  sending  a  couple  of  interesting 
pamphlets,  says,  "  most  sincerely  do  I  congratulate  you 
on  the  advance  of  your  great  University  enterprise  to 
the  first  step  toward  the  erection  of  its  halls,  and  on 
the  encouraging  fact  that  you  have  secured  the  first  of 
the  ten  million  dollars  needed  for  its  full  inauguration. 
May  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  incline  the  rich  to 
contribute  freely  and  speedily." 

Dr.  Paul  Haupt,  head  of  the  Semitic  Department  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  started  recently  for  Leipsic, 
to  direct  the  work  of  a  new  poly-chromatic  edition  of 
the  Old  Testament. 


The  University  of  Calcutta,  India,  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world.  Every  year  it  examines  over 
io,O0D  students.  Of  these  more  than  6, god  are  candi- 
dates for  mitriculation.  This  vast  educational  organ- 
ization is  destroying  superstition  at  every  session  and 
shaping  anew  the  secular  thought  of  at  least  15,000  of 
the  picked  young  men  of  the  province.  There  are 
ninety-nine  Indian  colleges  affiliated  with  the  Univer- 
sitj',  which  receives  no  public  money  in  any  shape. 


Prof.  Henry  M.  HaTi'nan,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  widely 
known  as  a  Biblical  .sch6lar  and  critic,  who  has  been 
for  twenty- five  years  professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew 
in  Dickinson  College,  has  tendered  his  resignation  as 
a  member  of  the  facuVty-of  that  institution,  owing  to 
advanced  age. 

Cornell  University  library  has  secured  a  valuable 
collection  of  works  on  South  America,  which  were 
gathered  by  a  former  Cornell  student,  H.  H.  Smith. 
The  collection  numbers  about  700  volumes  and  .some 
800  pamphlets. 

Dr.  Charles  Wardwell  Stiles,  a  professor  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Medicine.  He  is  only  28  years 
old,  and  the  honor  h^s  never  before,  .says  the  New 
York  Tribune,  been  conferred  upon  so  young  a  man. 


American  Agriculturist :  A  French  scientist,  M. 
Ragonneau,  says  he  has  duplicated  the  Hindoo  trick 
of  growing  a  plant  from  seed  in  thirty  minutes.  The 
Hindoos  use  earth  from  ant-hills,  that  is  saturated 
with  formic  acid  and  greatly  stimulates  the  germina- 
tion of  the  seed.  By  infusing  ants  in  boiling  water, 
acid  as  strong  as  vinegar  can  be  obtained.  M.  Ragon- 
neau has  achieved  the  best  results  and  most  perfect 
growth  by  using  earth  moistened  with  a  solution  of 
5,000  parts  of  water  to  i  of  acid. 


President  B.  P.  Raymond,  of  Wesleyan  Universitj', 
has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  next  year  and 
has  already  gone  to  Europe.  He  seeks  a  much  needed 
rest,  and  will  improve  the  opportunity  to  study  the 
systems  of  education  in  England,  France,  and  Germany. 


The  Japanese,  in  order  to  celebrate  their  recent  vic- 
tories, are  going  to  erect  a  gigantic  statue  of  Buddha. 
The  height  will  be  120  feet.  The  metal  will  be  sup- 
plied from  the  ordnance  captured  in  the  late  war.  The 
monument  will  cost  about  1,000,000  yen,  and  is  to  be 
erected  in  Kioto.  How  much  more  worthy  a  fruitage 
of  our  Christianity  is  a  great  Christian  University  at 
our  National  Capital. 


Mrs.  M.  D.  Wightman,  widow  of  the  late  Bishop 
Wightman,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
has  given  to  The  American  University  an  interesting 
letter  from  John  Wesley,  to  Rev.  William  Hamniett, 
dated  March  31,  1790.  It  was  written  at  Macclesfield, 
within  a  year  of  Wesley's  death.  There  are  some 
characteristic  Wesleyan  touches  in  it.  He  corrects  an 
error  about  the  Methodists  in  Antigua,  urges  the 
introduction  of  "the  whole  Methodist  Discipline," 
decries  "slouched  hats,"  and  being  singular  for  sin- 
gularity's sake. 


Johns  Hopkins  University  has  been  going  through  a 
crisis  in  the  depreciation  of  B.  &  O.  stocks,  and  the 
stopping  of  dividends  thereon.  It  looked  for  a  few 
days  as  if  the  institution  might  also  lose  its  able  presi- 
dent. But  Baltimore  has  waked  up  and  is  providing 
the  means  for  the  continuance  of  the  work  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  given  Dr  Oilman  such  assurances  of  sup- 
part  that  he  has  declined  a  tempting  offer  to  leave. 
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ASBURY  MEMORIAL    HALL. 

As  there  were  no  Conferences  meeting  during  Ma}' 
or  June,  tliere  have  not  been  so  many  subscriptions 
made,  but  two  of  especial  interest  are  to  be  noticed. 
The  Rev.  Jolm  W.  Butler,  D.  D.,  of  Mexico,  adds  his 
name  to  the  list  for  $ioo.  This  represents  another 
mi.ssion  field  in  addition  to  Italy,  South  America,  China, 
and  Africa. 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Wightman,  President  of  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  gives  $ioo  in  the  name  of  the  beloved 
Bishop  Wightman,  and  writes  :  "  We  assure  you  of  our 
joy  that  this  magnificent  ideal  is  crystallizing  into  a 
beautiful  reality.  We  would  be  glad  to  identify  the 
spot  where  the  College  for  Scientific  Temperance  In- 
struction will  rear  its  pure  front  ;  we  covet  to  stand 
where  the  College  for  Missionaries  is  to  be  builded, 
and  from  that  mount  of  vision  behold  the  trairied  and 
well-etpiipped  army  issuing  thence  to  the  peaceful  con- 
quest of  the  world. 

P.WMKNTS. 

The  following  amounts  have  been  paid  on  the  Asbury 
Memorial  Hall  subscriptions  between  March  12  and 
July  I,  1896  : 

$250— G.  W.  Miller.  $200— Elon  Foster.  A.  K.  Sanford. 
$150-George  Cliirke.  $100— G.  W.  Brown,  I).  H.  Carroll, 
W.  R.  Obase,  A.  T.  Chill.  J.  Jl.  Driver.  J.  M.  Durrell,  Homer  Eaion, 
J.  G.  Eckman,  Cyrus  D.  Foss,  Philip  Germond,  E.  T.  Gregg;,  J.  M. 
Haines,  .Manley  S.  Hard,  W.  V.  Kelley,  Edmund  Lewis,  Ensign 
McChesney,  G.  F.  Oliver,  C.  H.  Payne,  W.  T.  Perrin,  E.  E.  Sbipley, 
George  Skene,  E.  R.  Smith,  G.  V.  Spenser,  J.  S.  Stone,  S.  Q.  Wilson, 
J.  P.  Wright.  $50— S.  L.  Bowman,  W.  H.  Dockham,  R.  H.  Gil- 
bert. J.  0.  Munson.  W.  H.  Peters,  L.  B.  Wilson.  J.  W.  Young. 
$45_William  Newkirk.  G.  H.  McLaughlin.  $40— E.  F.  Hof- 
fecker.  $35— F.  D.  Abraras.  $33.34— C.  C.  Edwards  et  «/., 
H.  T.  Hayter,  C.  H.  Richardson.  $33.33— J-  A.  Craig,  J.  V. 
Dobbins,  G.  P.  Eckman,  Mrs.  F.  D.  Gray,  ».  Halleron,  J.  H.  Potts, 
R.  Roberts  J.  H.  Robertson,  G.  W.  Smith.  $32— J.  W.  Welch. 
$30— Drew  Alumni  (SIO,  G.  W.  Carter;  $10.  \V.  A.  Layton  ;  $10, 
W.  E,  Schoonover  )  R.  F.  Elsden,  Hosea  Hewiit,  W.  H.  Mackey. 
$25— C.  L.  Benscoter,  W.  E.  Blakslee,  T.  H.  Bur,-,b,  J.  W.  Cain, 
Ale.xander  Hamilton,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Howe,  M.  A.Jacokes,  W. 
A.  Layton,  Robert  McCaskey,  J.  N.  Ramsey,  F.  B.  Riddle,  C.  S. 
Ryman,  J.  P.  Wagner.  E.  L.  Watson.  .$20— P.  S.  Bascom,  Alexan- 
der McAllister,  .J.  T.  Stafford.  ,$  1G.6U  -J.  A.  Cole,  F.  S.  Cookman, 
J.  B.  Faulks,  S.  P.  Hammond,  L.  C.  MuUer,  S.  Van  Benschoten. 
$15 -A.  C.  Corfman,  C.  C.  Edwards,  W.  T.  (Jilbert,  0.  H.  Perry. 
$13_C.  A.  Varnum.  $10— B.  T.  Abbott,  J.  Y.  Bates,  O.sborne 
Belt,  L.  B.  Bennett,  G.  A.  Brown,  .J.  W.  Buckley,  W.  M.  Carr,  M.  D. 
Carrel,  .J.  R.  Colley,  T.  J.  Cross,  Paul  Eustice,  T.  S.  Faus,  L.  Fox, 
A.  M  Gould,  C.  M.  Howard,  J.  D.  Lea,  N.  0.  Lent,  G.  B.  Mead,  G. 
V.  Morris,  W.  M.  Pulfer,  D.  A.  Schuyler,  J.  W.  Simpson,  Sarah 
Speigel,  Ezra  Tinker,  Lenora  J.  Wharton  (.James  C.  Wharton,)  E.  A. 
White,  J.  T.  Wilhide,  Mrs.  Julia  Young.  $9— B.  F.  Devries,  I.  H. 
Skinner.  $8.3J— S.  N.  Bebout,  A.  B.  Beech,  M.  A.  Farr, Thomas 
Hall,  John  Krantz,  J.  F.  Mas<diman,  J.  H.  Martin,  .Mrs.  H.  S.  Simon- 
son,  T.  S.  Tincher.  $S— W.  McK.  Riley.  $6.35— G.  V.  Leech. 
$(}_C.  H    Reynolds.     $5 -J.  W.  Adams,  K.  V.  Armstrong,  Mrs. 

E.  A.  Beach,  T.  P.  Bell  (Eliza  A.  Bell),  J.  H.  Bennett,  E.  J.  V. 
Booth,  A.  D.  Cole,  W.  Z.  Cole,  R.  B.  Collins,  A.  H.  Coors,  Joseph 
Courtenay,  Mrs.  J.  A.  DeGraff,  T.  L.  Ferguson,  W.  H.  Ferguson, 
Mrs.  W.  U.  Ferguson,  H.  C.  Glover,  G.  M.  Hoke,  Mrs.  J.  T.  hidings, 
Charles  Jones,  C.  S.  Kemble,  Frank  Kirk,  B.  N.  Lewis,  A.  M.  Lowden, 
Wesley  Martin,  Mrs.  S.  \.  McCowan,  S.  J.  McCutcheon,  Mrs.  Jane 
Mitchell,  A.  H.  Nagler,  F.  L.  Niles,  C.  J.  Price,  Louis  Robinson,  E. 
L.  Sinclair,  Scott  Ward,  T.  L.  Wilson,  E.  H.  Wood,  R.  M.  Voder. 
$4._.Ia,nes  Robinson,  J.  W.  White.  $3.50-W.  J.  Douglass. 
.$3.35— Julva  Butler.  $3.34— J.  C.  Beach,  1  Wilson.   $3.33- 

F.  Bloom.  C.  F.  Hull,  E  Meacham,  G.  L.  Mount,  T.  D.  Price.  $2— 
Amanda  J.  Bennett,  J.  L.  Mount. 


ANOTHER  BEQUEST. 

The  Hon.  Willard  Ives,  of  Watertowii,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  known  for  years  as  a  man  who.se  life  was  largely 
devoted  to  deeds  of  generosity  and  practical  helpful- 
ness. His  interest  in  education  has  been  especially 
manifest  in  the  help  he  has  given  to  the  "Ives  vSemi- 
nary,"  to  which  he  leaves  $30,000  with  a  condition 
that  it  shall  be  securely  invested,  and  if  the  Seminary 
should  ever  pass  from  Conference  control,  the  said 
amount  shall  go  ab.solutely  to  "The  American  Univer- 
sity." 

Mr.  Ives  also  leaves  5  per  cent,  of  his  estate,  after 
provision  is  made  for  his  wife,  and  the  above  $30,000 
is  deducted,  to  The  American  University.  The  pub- 
lished report  of  the  probate  of  the  will  indicates  that 
the  university  will  receive  about  $10,000. 

The  Bible  Society,  Missionary  Society,  Freedman's 
Aid,  Methodist  Ho.spital,  and  Church  Extension  are 
also  provided  for  in  the  will. 

What  a  help  it  would  be  to  the  Church,  and  what 
a  blessing  to  humanity,  if  everyone  making  a  will, 
whether  for  a  large  or  small  amount,  would  do  some- 
thing in  the  same  line  This  is  the  third  will  probated 
within  a  year  in  which  The  American  University  lias 
been  remembered. 


NOTICE. 

The  following  aciion  was  taken  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Trustees  of  The  American  University, 
on  the  date  mentioned,  with  the  request  that  it  be 
publisheil  in  all  the  Church  papers  : 

A  Caution -To  Whom  it  May  Concern. 

"  It  having  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  American  University,  that  certain  persons 
owning  or  controlling  ground  situated  contiguous  to  or 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  said  uni- 
versity, have  subdivided  the  same  and  are  offering  it 
for  sale,  using  in  connection  therewith,  and  apparently 
for  the  purpo.se  of  promoting  said  sales,  the  name  of 
the  American  University,  the  Trustees  of  said  univer- 
sity consider  it  their  duty  to  advise  the  public  that  it 
has  not  now,  and  never  has  had,  any  land  for  sale  ; 
that  it  has  not  now,  nor  ever  has  had,  any  interest  in 
any  subdivision  or  land  offered  for  sale  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  ;  that  the  use  of  its  name  in  such  connec- 
tion is  without  its  authority  or  consent,  and  until 
recently,  was  without  its  knowledge  ;  that  no  person 
or  persons  have  any  right  or  privilege  to  use  its  name 
in  such  connection,  and  if  used  at  all,  it  is  used  to  pro- 
mote private  interests  of  the  persons  owning  or  inter- 
ested in  the  land,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  uni- 
versity in  anv  manner. 

"  This  public  announcement  is  due  to  the  University, 
as  well  as  the  community  at  large. 

"John  F.  Hurst,  Chancellor. 

"Washington,  D.  C,  Jiuie  9th,  1896." 
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"THE  TWELVE  O'CLOCKS." 

A  card  of  the  following  form,  issued  by  Bishop  Hurst 
is  awakening-  much  interest.  A  noble  band  of  women 
is  already  enrolled,  and  at  each  noontide  their  prayers 
are  heard.  One  of  them  suggested  the  passage  of  vScrip- 
ture  at  the  head  of  the  card,  as  a  precedent  for  their 
earnest  pleadings  at  a  throne  of  grace.  Bishop  Hurst 
would  be  plea.sed  to  receive  applications  for  this  card 
from  those  who  will  join  in  this  prayer  at  the  noon 
hour. 

"  The  Twelve  O'clocks." 

"  ^i  NOON  Ti'i//  //>ray  am/  ny  aloud ; 
ONd  he  shall  hear  my  voice." — /'.saliii,  v  :  //. 


"  More  things  are  wiought  by  prayer 
Than  /his  zvorld  dreams  of." — Tcmiyson. 

Wlio  are  they? 

A   CIRCLE   OF   WOMRN. 

Wliat  do  they  do? 

PRAY. 

For  what  do  they  pray? 

THE  AMERIC.\N  UNIVERSITY 
AT  WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 

When  do  they  pray? 

EVICRY    DAY   AT    12   0'CI,OCK. 

What  arc  the  terms  of 
niciiibor.ship? 

A  SIMPLE  PROMISE  TO  PRAY 
AT  THE   NOON   HOUR. 

To  whom  shall  applioatiou 
lor  membership  be  sent? 

TO  BISHOP  JOHN  F.  HURST, 
170I  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE., 
WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 

"  O  2voman,grea/  is  thy  faith  :  be  it  unto  thee  even 
as  Zhou  wilt." — Malt.,  xv :  2S. 


An  exchange  credits  Mi.ss  Helen  Gladstone  with 
having  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  fewer  than 
six  Cambridge  colleges  were  founded  by  women  for 
men — Clare,  by  Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  Countess  of  Clare  ; 
Pembroke,  by  Marie  de  St.  Paul,  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke ;  Queen's,  by  Queen  Margaret  of  Aujou  ;  Christ's 
and  St.  John's,  by  Lady  Margaret,  Countess  of  Rich- 
mond, who  also  founded  a  divinity  professorship;  and 
Sidney  Sussex,  by  Lady  Frances  Sidney,  Countess  of 
Sussex. 

Many  noble  ladies  have  already  given  largely  to 
American  colleges,  and  there  are  indications  that  still 
more  liberal  l>enefactions  will  be  given  by  women  as 
they  come  to  hold  more  property  and  share  equally  in 
the  benefits  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning. 


BOOKS. 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Butler,  D.  D.,  Presiding  Elder 
in  the  .Mexico  Conference,  has  presented  a  rare  and 
interesting  volume  to  the  library  of  The  American  Uni- 
versity through  Bishop  Hurst.  It  is  bound  in  vellum, 
is  well  printed  in  fine  type,  on  excellent  paper,  and  is 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  though  dated  1775. 
It  is  the  second  edition  of  "The  Constitution  of  the 
Royal  and  Pontifical  University  of  Mexico,"  and  is 
dedicated  to  Don  Carlos  III.  Such  gifts  are  highly 
appreciated  by  the  Bishop  and  all  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Rev.  Dr.  Ridgway,  of  the  Baltimore  Conference,  has 
presented  to  The  American  University  a  volume  en- 
titled, "Eight  Discourses  by  Rev.  vSpencer  Cowper, 
D.  D."  'I'hey  were  preached  in  the  Cathedral  at  Dur- 
ham, and  published  in  1773.  The  chief  interest  in  the 
volume  is  the  fact  that  it  has  the  autograph  of  the  poet, 
William  Cowper,  on  the  inside  of  the  front  back.  The 
author  is  understood  to  have  been  a  nephew  of  the  poet. 

The  Rev.  S.  W.  Sears,  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
Conference,  died  at  F"rankford,  Pa.,  June  10,  1896.  He 
was  a  man  of  studious  habits,  and  gifted  in  homiletic 
analysis.  At  his  request  his  family  has  sent  about  170 
volumes,  together  with  unbound  magazines  and  pam- 
phlets, to  the  Library  of  the  University. 

The  Rev.  Zenas  Hurd,  a  member  of  the  Genesee 
Conference,  and  for  a  time  Principal  of  Genesee  Semi- 
nar}', died  April  11,  1896.  He  was  scholarly,  earnest, 
tender,  courageous,  and  had  a  spiritual  vision  like  that 
of  a  seer.  At  his  request  his  son  and  wife  selected  28 
volumes  for  The  American  University. 

We  sincerely  thank  the  donors,  and  commend  their 
e.xample  to  other  friends  who  can  in  this  way  help  the 
University.  A  description  will  be  found  under  Book 
Notices. 


GENERAL  CONFERENCE   GAVEL  BLOCK. 

An  artistic  souvenir  of  the  General  Conference  of 
1892  is  the  Gavel  Block  presented  by  Mr.  L.  D.  Jones, 
of  Lincoln,  Nebr.  It  is  about  a  foot  in  diameter  and 
two  inches  thick.  The  top  of  the  block  is  formed  of 
108  different  specimens  of  wood  of  different  colors,  col- 
lected from  as  many  historic  places.  It  has  a  curved 
rim  made  of  24  pieces  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  con- 
tributed by  24  Methodi.st  institutions  of  learning.  The 
base  is  a  solid  piece  of  white  holly  representing  The 
American  University. 


Rev.  John  Watson  (Ian  Maclaren),  the  author  of 
"  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,"  will  deliver  the  Yale 
lectures  on  "  Preaching,"  in  September  next. 


Joseph  Pulilzer  has  olTered  ten  scholarships  of  $250  each  to  male 
graduates  of  the  grammar  scliools  of  New  York  to  enable  them  to 
pursue  college  courses. 
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TELESCOPE  GLASS. 

The  fact  that  the  Yerkes  telescope  is  now  approach- 
ing completion  is  awakening  renewed  interest  as  to 
wliat  tlie  results  may  be  when  its  immense  eye  is  opened 
on  the  heavens.  It  is  said  that  its  highest  power  will 
bring  the  moon,  optically,  to  within  just  about  sixt)- 
miles  of  the  observer's  eye.  A  lunar  object  as  large  as 
the  Capitol  at  Washington  will  be  distinctly  visible. 

The  great  telescope  of  the  Berlin  Exhibition  is  also 
attracting  attention.  When  completed,  it  will  have 
two  objectives — one  of  43  inches  aperture  and  about  20 
feet  focus,  the  other  28  inches  aperture  and  68  feet 
focus — in  one  mounting.  It  will  have  no  dome,  but 
will  be  curiously  mounted  in  an  immense  cylinder,  sup- 
ported only  at  the  inner  end. 

All  this  advance  in  telescopes  adds  additional  interest 
to  the  attempt  of  Dr.  John  Peate  to  grind  for  The 
American  University  the  largest  glass  mirror  ever 
made  for  a  telescope.  The  work  is  reported  to  be  pro- 
gressing favorably.  The  glass  it.self  is  thought  to  be 
good,  the  grinding  having  proceeded  far  enough  to  test 
its  quality  somewhat.  Month  liy  month  Dr.  Peate  is 
working,  now  grinding,  now  testing,  the  great  mass, 
of  a  ton's  weight,  ever  coming  nearer  to  the  form  it 
must  assume.  It  will  yet  be  months  before  the  work 
approaches  completion. 


BISHOPS'  ADDRESS    ON    THE  AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY. 

The  most  notable  utterance  at  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  the  address 
of  the  Bishops,  read  by  Bishop  Warren.  It  was  an  able 
document,  of  fine  literary  style,  and  had  in  it  an  enthu- 
siastic ring  and  swing  characteristic  of  the  auth^^r.  It 
indorses  the  University  as  follows  : 

"  The  American  Universit}',  located  at  Washington. 
D.  C,  came  before  the  Church  four  years  ago,  as  an 
applicant  for  its  indorsement  in  the  proposed  work  of 
furni.shing  post  graduate  and  profe.ssional  instruction. 
The  General  Conference  of  1892  indorsed  the  proposi- 
tion, approved  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  commended 
the  propo.sed  university  to  the  favor  of  the  Church. 
The  officers  of  the  institution  report  in  assets  $1 ,040,000, 
consisting  of  real  estate,  reliable  .subscriptions,  and 
funds  in  bank.  In  view  of  the  opening  of  the  immense 
scientific  collections,  b}-  act  of  Congress,  to  all  students 
for  special  investigation,  and  in  view  of  the  growing 
popular  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  a  central  Pro- 
testant university  in  the  National  Capital,  we  heartilj' 
commend  to  the  prayers,  the  sympathies,  and  the 
generous  gifts  of  our  people,  The  American  Universitj', 
which,  by  its  charter  and  its  pledges,  is  at  once  em- 
phatically American  and  Christian." 


METHODIST    EDUCATIONAL    SYSTEM. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Payne,  D.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Methodist  ICpiscopal  Church,  in  the 
Daily  Advocate  of  May  4,  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  denomination  has  what  other  denominations 
are  seeking  after,  viz.,  an  educational  system  that  in- 
cludes all  its  schools.  In  speaking  of  what  institu- 
tion the  system  includes,  he  says  :  "The  .sj-stem  con- 
templates elementary  schools  in  our  foreign  mission 
work  and  iu  the  more  needy  districts  of  the  home  field  ; 


a  first  class  academy  or  .seminary  in  every  aiuiual  Con- 
ference where  such  a  school  can  be  well  sustained  ; 
a  well-endowed  and  generously  supported  college  for  a 
group  of  conferences,  suHiciently  large  to  give  it 
thorough  equipment  and  adequate  support ;  a  few,  and 
oiily  a  few,  genuine  universities  for  professional  studies, 
wi.sely  located  at  proper  distances  apart ;  a  limited 
number  of  theological  schools,  not  as  substitutes  for 
tile  academy  and  the  college,  but  doing  work  strictly 
supplementary  to  these  institutions.  Added  to  the 
above  it  is  al.so  hoped  that  The  American  University 
at  Washington  will  be  .splendidly  endowed  to  carry  for- 
ward for  the  whole  country  educational  work  of  a 
character  not  now  done  in  any  other  of  our  institutions, 
but  largely  done  in  foreign  lands." 

GRADUATE  WORK  ABROAD. 

To  those  who  believe  that  Americans  ought  to  be 
educated  in  America,  and  especially  to  those  who  feel 
that  America  ought  to  be  an  equal  competitor  with  any 
nation  on  earth  in  facilities  for  the  highest  training  of 
specialists,  and  in  opportunities  for  the  most  thorough 
original  investigation,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  at  lea.st, 
the  general  movements  with  reference  to  granting 
Americans  facilities  for  graduate  work  abroad. 

Heretofore,  the  opportunity  for  this  has  been  limited 
chiefly  to  Germany.  It  is  estimated  that  1,000  Ameri- 
cans have  been  abroad  for  study  the  past  year.  This 
fact  is  stirring  up  Oxford  and  Paris.  Heretofore  they 
have  not  recognized  American  degrees  as  a  basis  for 
higher  degrees.  Oxford  now  admits  men  as  candidates 
for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  and  Bachelor  of 
vScience.  We  understand  these  degrees  are  established 
to  encourage  research  in  Oxford  by  men  already  trained 
and  even  advanced  in  specialization.  They  correspond 
closely  to  graduate  degrees  elsewhere.  To  these  de- 
grees men  not  holding  an  Oxford  B.  A.  are  admitted. 
This  was  in  part  for  the  benefit  of  Americans,  and  will 
doubtless  result  in  many  going  there.  It  shows  how 
England  is  awaking  to  the  demand  for  larger  graduate 
facilities  on  this  side  of  the  sea. 

The  conservative  University  of  Paris  is  also  astir 
over  the  same  question,  and  before  long  French  and 
English  institutions  will  be  as  open  to  American  grad- 
uates with  their  degrees  as  they  are  now  to  the  grad- 
uates of  their  native  schools.  Shall  America  lag 
behind  in  this  highest  educational  work  of  the  world  ? 


A  PLEASANT  DESCRIPTION. 

Rev.  Lucieu  Clark,  D.  D.,  editor  of  the  Daily  Chris- 
tiati  Advocate,  published  during  the  Generar  Confer- 
ence, in  describing  the  Bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  wrote  of  the  Chancellor  of  The 
American  University:  "Bishop  John  F.  Hunst  is  a 
native  of  Maryland.  He  is  62  years  of  age,  but  his 
personal  appearance  would  indicate  that  he  is  much 
younger.  He  is  a  thorough  scholar,  and  a  zealous 
advocate  of  Christian  education.  Having  studied  and 
taught  in  Germany  when  a  young  man,  filled  the  chair 
of  historical  theology,  and  afterwards  of  president  of 
Drew  Theological  vSeminary,  no  one  could  be  better 
qualified  to  lead  Methodism  in  projecting  and  estab- 
lishing a  great  university  at  the  Capital  of  the  Nation. 
This  enterprise  has  received  from  him  much  labor  and 
thought  during  the  last  five  years." 
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CATHOLIC  BISHOPS  ON   THE   MANITOBA 
SCHOOL  QUESTION. 

The  long  ex|)ccled  Matidcmant  of  the  .Superior 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  the  province  of  yiiebec  has 
appeared.  It  i.s  action  like  this  that  arouses  opposi- 
tion and  criticism  of  Romanism  even  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  opposition  to  the  religious  work,  nor 
e.speciall)'  to  the  educational  work  of  that  Church. 
The  opposition  is  either  because  of  actual  interference 
in  political  matters,  or  the  fear  that  that  Church  will 
do  in  the  United  Stales  what  it  does  do  in  other  coun- 
tries. It  may  be  well  to  notice  the  language  of  these 
high  officials  of  the  province  of  Quebec  : 

''  I'lease  remark,  our  dearly  beloved  brethren,  that  a  Catholic  is  not 
pcrmiited,  let  him  be  journalist,  elector,  candidate,  or  meiuber,  to  have 
t«'o  lines  of  conduct  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  one  for  private 
life  and  one  for  public  life,  and  to  trample  umier  his  feet  in  the 
exercise  of  duties  not  social  the  obligjtons  imposed  on  him  by  his 
title  of  a  submitted  son  of  the  Church.  Therelbre,  all  Catholics 
should  only  vote  for  candidates  who  will  formally  and  solemnly 
engase  thtmselves  to  vote  in  Parliament  in  favor  of  the  legislation 
giving  to  the  Catholics  of  Manitoba  the  school  laws  that  were  recog- 
nized to  them  by  the  privy  council  of  Kngland.  Thi.s  grave  duty 
imposts  itself  on  all  good  Catholics,  and  you  would  not  be  justifi- 
able, neiiher  before  your  spiritual  guides  nor  before  God  himself,  to 
set  aside  tiiis  obligation." 

The  above  sentences  are  reported  by  The  Week  of 
Toronto  as  the  exact  words  of  the  document.  They 
not  onl3'  dictate  how  Catholics  shall  vote  on  a  question 
of  vital  interest  to  all  Americans,  but  they  lay  down 
a  principle  that  controls  all  submUkd  sons  of  the  Church 
in  every  relation  in  life. 


EDUCATION. 

The  following  words  from  the  Bishops'  Address  to 
the  General  Conference  ought  to  be  pondered  and 
heeded  by  the  whole  Church  : 

"God  sees  no  perfect  individual  nor  perfect  service 
of  him  that  does  not  include  both  mind  and  heart.  He 
does  not  want  his  Chut  ch  nor  his  Heaven  an  asylum  for 
feeble-minded  childreti. 

"Among  tie  greatest  victories  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  have  been  those  achieved  in  the  fielcl  of 
education.  Insisting  on  a  go.spel  that  teaches  a  loftiness 
of  ideal  for  man  which  has  el.sevvhere  found  no  higher 
expressions,  and  intimately  relating  the  attainment  of 
those  ideals  to  human  endeavor,  the  Church  was  logic- 
ally compelled  to  give  every  one  of  its  members  the  best 
possible  means  of  development.  Hence  it  has  founded 
schools  by  the  hundred,  sometimes  more  than  could  be 
maintained,  just  as  God's  overflowing  exuberance  of 
life  makes  a  thousand  seeds  lor  every  one  that  grows. 

"  No  one  of  these  schools  has  ever  lived  in  vain.  We 
owe  very  much  of  our  present  greatness  to  our  oldest 
university,  founded  by  Wilbur  Fi.ske. 

"  In  this  connection  we  would  express  our  distinct 
approval  of  the  work  of  the  University  Senate. 

"  Our  .system  requiring  that  a  sermon  be  preached  on 
education  every  year,  and  a  collection  taken  in  both 
church  and  Sundaj^  school  for  the  aid  of  .schools  and 
students,  makes  it  possible  that  every  determined  per- 
son who  exercises  his  free  will  in  that  direction  may 
acquire  a  liberal  education. 

"  But  for  the  proper  and  needed  development  of  our 
schools  we  need  at  least  $1,000,000  in  gifts  every  year." 


A  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
S.VMUKi,  L.  Beii^er,  Ph.  D. 
Many  inquiries  have  been  made  concerning  the  pro- 
posal that  Congress  should  authorize  the  organization 
of  a  university  under  the  above  name  to  be  supported 
and  controlled  by  the  General  Government.  Some 
friends  have  cotifused  it  with  The  American  University, 
while  others  have  ieared  it  might  interfere  with  the 
latter.  It  may  be  well  to  give  the  facts  concertiing  the 
matter  a  wider  circulation. 

The  movement  for  such  a  university  is  no  new  thing. 
It  is  as  old  as  the  Government.  There  was  great  need 
of  it  in  George  Washington's  time,  especially  during 
the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  nation's  history.  The 
few  existing  colleges  were  weak,  the  people  were  in 
comparative  poverty,  and  the  few  who  had  wealth  were 
sending  their  .sons  abroad  to  be  cultured  in  monarchial 
ideas.  Washington  watited  Americans  educated  in 
America. 

A  few  men  have  favored  a  GovLrnment  utiiversity  in 
all  the  years  since.  It  only  takes  a  few  to  keep  an  idea 
alive.  It  has  been  agitated  in  Congress  during  many 
sessions,  but  never  made  much  progress.  After  the 
war,  when  men  saw  how  the  Government  could  organ- 
ize and  carry  out  great  movements,  some  began  to 
think  the  Government  ought  to  do  everything.  Grant 
and  Hayes  were  induced  to  recommend  a  national  uni- 
versity in  messages  to  Congress.  The  House  Com- 
mittee reported  in  fivor  of  a  bill  to  create  such  a  uni- 
versity in  1872,  and  a  Select  Senate  Committee  reported 
in  favor  of  it  in  1893. 

Several  bills  were  introduced  early  in  the  present 
Congress,  suggesting  widely  different  plans  for  such  an 
institution.  They  were  referred  to  appropriate  com- 
mittees, which  gave  a  few  pulilic  hearitigs,  chiefly  to 
the  friends  of  the  enterprise  No  effort  was  spared  to 
secure  the  presence  of  well-known  educators  to  speak 
to  the  committees  in  favor  of  such  a  university.  So 
far  as  known,  no  one  wholly  engaged  in  college  or 
university  work  has  appeared  in  favor  of  the  project. 
Letters  of  endorsement  were  secured  chiefly  from  those 
connected  with  State  institutions. 

In  the  House  the  bills  were  referred  to  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Education.  A  majority 
was  not  fiivorable  to  them.  The  subcommittee  was 
enlarged  to  make  it  favorable.  The  chairman  is 
reported  to  have  .said,  "there  is  so  much  opposition 
to  the  measure  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  prepare  a 
report."  No  report  was  made  up  to  the  time  the 
House  adjourned. 

In  the  Senate  a  special  committee  of  nine  was  raised 
on  the  University  of  the  United  States.  The  chairman- 
ship was  giveti  the  Populists,  in  the  person  of  Senator 
Kyle.  It  was  the  only  chance  for  a  Populist  to.  do 
anything.  The  Senator  himselt  offered  a  bill,  and  it 
was  referred  to  his  committee  It  looked  a  little  as  if 
it  might  be  fivorably  reported.  But  some  Senators 
looked  into  the  measure,  foutid  that  the  Presidents  of 
Haivard,  Boston,  Yale,  Columbia,  University  of  Petiii- 
sylvania,  and  other  strong  institutions,  were  opposed 
to  the  scheme,  while  others  had  refused  to  give  their 
names  in  its  support. 

Good  and  sufficient  reasons  were  found  for  opposition, 
so  that  while  five  Senators  signed  a  report  in  favor  of 
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a  bill  to  establish  such  a  university,  four  signed  a 
report  against  it.  Wlien  the  bill  was  called  up  for 
passage  there  was  objection,  and  it  was  sent  to  the 
foot  of  the  calendar,  where  it  sleeps  during  the  recess. 
Senator  Hoar  says  that  it  is  not  as  likely  to  pass  now 
as  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 

The  movement  has  only  had  life  enough  to  develop 
str. ing  opposition,  and  bring  into  defiuiteness  the 
rea.sons  why  it  ought  not  to  be.  Some  of  these  may 
only  be  stated,  not  developed,  in  a  brief  article. 

There  are  many  governmental  reasons  against  it. 
The  theory  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
create  a  great  university  is  a  corollary  of  nionarchial 
government  based  on  divine  right,  and  hence,  duties. 
In  such  governments  State  and  Church  are  combined. 
In  our  Government  it  is  not  so.  Government  is  of  the 
people,  and  is  only  to  do  what  private  enterprise  can 
not  do,  and  what  is  delegated  to  it  to  do.  The  right 
to  establish  a  university  is  not  expressly  delegated, 
and  hence  the  constitutional  right  to  do  this  has 
been  denied.  There  was  a  movement  in  the  con- 
siitutional  convention  to  insert  a  clause  giving  the 
right,  showing  that  some  thought  such  a  clause  was 
nece.ssar)'.  JeflFeraon,  in  his  sixth  annual  me.ssage, 
said  a  constitutional  amendment  would  be  necessary. 
A  Congressional  Committee  reported,  in  1811,  that  it 
would  be  unconstitutional  for  the  General  Government 
to  found  a  universitj'.  It  is  a  grave  question  whether 
it  would  be  right  morally  to  take  by  force  the  money 
of  all  to  give  such  special  advantages  to  ihe  few.  The 
establishment  of  a  national  univer-sitj^  would  increa.se 
the  strong  tendenc}-  to  centralization,  add  largely  to 
the  number  of  Government  appointees,  and  strengthen 
the  current  that  has  set  in  toward  paternalisni.  It 
would  cultivate  a  dependence  on  Government  that  will 
uudermine  that  characteristic  self-reliance  so  essential 
to  the  true  spirit  of  freedom,  and  give  us  a  large  class 
of  educated  men  who  would  look  to  the  Government 
for  emploj'uient.  It  would  create  a  perpetual  lobby  at 
the  seat  of  Government  which  would  lorever  cry, 
"give,"  "give."  The  money  must  come,  by  millions, 
from  additional  taxation,  sale  of  bonds,  or  devotion  of 
public  lands  Certainly  the  people  will  not  favor  the 
former,  and  no  wise  financier  would  recommend  the  sale 
of  more  bonds  at  present.  It  has  been  the  settled  policy 
of  the  General  Government  to  d<  vote  the  public  lands 
to  educational  purposes  in  and  thniugh  the  States, 
so  that  the  benefits  may  be  within  reach  of  all  the 
people.  The  reversal  of  this  policy,  and  the  .selling  of 
lands  in  the  new  vStates  to  build  up  a  great  university 
for  comparatively  few  at  the  National  Capital  would 
not  meet  with  favor.  Governmental  control  of  uni- 
versi'.ies  where  government  is  by  parties  has  not  been 
a  success  save  in  a  few  isolated  cases.  An  ex-presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  most  successful  has  said  :  "It  has 
been  injured  by  unwise  legislation  far  more  than  it  has 
been  augmented  by  direct  appropriation." 

There  are  mauj'  educ  itional  reasons  against  it.  It 
would  not  supplement  existing  institutions,  but  as  the 
proposed  bill  shows,  be  a  direct  competitor  in  work  for 
students  and  for  gifts,  in  fields  left  to  private  enterprise 
for  a  hundred  j-ears,  and  in  which  millions  have  already 
been  invested.  The  munificent  gifts  of  recent  years 
for  university  purpo.ses  show  that  this  work  will  be  well 
cared  for  if  the  Government  will  let  it  alone.  If  the 
Government  takes  up  the  work,  it  will  stop  the  flow  of 


benevolence  that  is  now  building  up  great  universities 
at  strategic  points  throughout  the  country.  Such  a 
governmental  institution  would  be  a  disintegrating 
force  and  c.uise  of  contention.  Its  natural  tendency 
to  domination  would  be  to  the  injury  of  other  institu- 
tions. It  would  not  le.id  the  world  in  research  and 
inve.^tigation.  That  has  always  been  the  province  of 
private  enterprise  and  uol  of  governmental  conserva- 
tism. 

It  was  proposed  in  the  bill  reported  that  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  United  States,  "  neither  sectarian  nor  par- 
tisan preference  shall  be  allowed  in  any  form."  That 
looked  simple  at  first,  but  how  could  it  be  carried  out  ? 
Are  there  real  patriots  iu  this  country  who  actually  have 
no  partisan  preferences?  Are  there  really  live  Chri.st- 
ians  in  this  land  of  free  churches  who  have  no  secta- 
rian preferences?  Or  shall  all  patriotism  and  religion 
be  excluded,  and  all  topics  that  may  have  a  political 
or  religious  implication  be  tabooed  ?  Shall  the  great 
question  of  constitutional  interpretation  be  excluded  ? 
.Shall  there  be  no  discu.ssion  of  the  relation  of  this 
Government  to  other  governments  on  which  the  Presi- 
dent and  certain  professors  recently  differed  ?  Shall 
economics  be  omitted,  and  there  be  no  reference  to  free 
trade  or  tariff,  gold  standard  or  bimetalism  ?  Slull 
political  history  be  excluded  and  theories  of  govern- 
ment be  shut  out  of  a  Government  institution  ?  Cer- 
tainly there  could  not  be  a  theological  faculty,  and  how 
could  philosophy  be  taught  without  discussing  theism, 
atheism,  pantheism,  or  agnosticism  with  some  prefer- 
ences ?  How  could  history  be  taught  dealing  with 
religious  wars,  or  the  Reformation,  so  as  to  please  both 
Catholics  and  Protestants  ?  Would  psychology  be 
complete  without  anything  about  the  religious  nature 
of  man  ?  Can  ethics  be  taught,  and  a  sufficient  basis 
be  found  for  right  and  wrong,  and  God  be  left  out,  as 
well  as  the  questions  of  divine  sovereignty  and  human 
freedom  ?  How  cou'd  science  be  taught  without  theis- 
tic  or  agnostic  implications  ?  Shall  biology  di.scuss  the 
origin  of  life  without  a  creator?  Shall  a  materialistic 
evolution  be  taught,  or  a  theory  of  evolution  in  har- 
mony with  the  highest  principles  of  thei,sticphilo.sophy  ? 
So  might  the  que.stions  go  on  indefinitely  ;  and  could 
the  remnant  left,  after  all  these  omi.ssions,  be  a  univer- 
sity representative  of  a  great  Christian  nation  ? 

Patriotism  should  rise  above  party  when  need  be,  but 
in  a  country  governed  by  parties,  it  will  have  partisan 
preferences  or  be  as  pale  and  .sentimental  as  moon.shine. 
Religion  .shou'd  be  broader  than  denominationalism, 
but  in  a  land  of  free  churches,  it  will  have  .sectarian 
preferences  or  be  as  dangerous  as  rationalism  and  damn- 
ing IS  agnosticism.  Education  without  character  is  a 
curse.  There  is  no  true  basis  for  morals  but  in  belief 
in  and  reverence  for  deity.  In  this  country,  where  there 
is  no  State  Church,  this  religious  faith  and  reverence  is 
only  maintained  where  there  is  denominational  activity 
and  influence.  If  this  is  to  be  excluded  fi  om  a  national 
university  it  would  be  non-religious,  non-believing,  non- 
moral,  agnostic,  infidel.  This  was  found  to  be  the  de- 
sire of  some  of  its  promoters.  It  was  their  intention  to 
set  the  State  again.st  the  Church,  the  secular  power 
again.st  the  religious.  Surely  the  American  people  are 
not  ready  for  this.  Many  Christian  men  were  not  in 
the  Senate  and  House,  and  we  pray  the  time  may  be 
long  ere  such  a  university  shall  be  organized. 

A  visionary  hobbyist  and  persistent  lobbyist  is  now 
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jnisliing  this  sclienie  for  a  livelihood.  Much  of  its 
life  is  clue  to  his  efforts  and  to  a  visionary  sentinient- 
alisiu  that  it  would  be  a  glorious  thing  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  do.  7^ut  practical  men  of  common  .sen.se 
see  otherwise.  The  rapidly  developing  universities 
will  .soon  meet  all  the  needs  of  America  on  the  recog- 
nized principle  that  the  highest  education  .shall  he  left 
to  voluntary  .support  and  freedom  from  Government 
control.  The  American  University  proposes  to  do  all 
that  the  Government  is  asked  to  do  here  at  the  Nation's 
Capital,  and  will  do  it  at  less  expen.se  to  the  people  of 
this  great  nation,  and  in  a  way  far  more  economical  to 
the  students  who  may  wish  to  come  here  for  original 
research  and  for  training  as  specialists. 

—  The  Christian  Advocate. 


GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS. 

M.  C.  D.  Borden,  of  New  York,  lias  given  $15,000  to  tlie  Home 
for  Aged  People  at  Fall  River,  .Mass. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Hackley  has  given  an  additional  $25,000  to  finish  tbe 
Hackley  Manuel  Training  School  at  Muskegon,  Mich. 

The  Baroness  de  Hirsch,  widow  of  the  recently  deceased  Hebrew 
philanthropist,  has  presented  $20,000  for  distribution  among  the 
poor  of  Paris. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Bondurant  has  given  ten  acres  of  choice  land  near  Bon- 
durant,  Iowa,  to  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  Iowa 
as  a  site  for  an  industrial  home  for  girls. 

Vassar  Collfge  has  the  promise  of  a  gift  of  $100,000  from  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  to  apply  on  tlie  erectiou  of  a  new  dormitory  or  a  reci- 
tation hall. 

William  Deering,  of  Chicago,  has  given  fI215,000  to  the  North- 
western University  at  Evanston,  111. 

Mrs.  Stanford  has  at  last  been  able  to  pay  over  to  the  Stanford 
University  the  $2,500,000  left  it  by  her  husband. 

May  6  Mr.  Cyrus  McCormick  formally  presented  the  new  Virginia 
library  to  McCormick  Theological  Seminary  of  Chicago.  The  build- 
ing is  modelled  from  the  Erectheum  at  Athens. 

Miss  Lydia  Bradley  of  Peoria,  111.,  will  erect  a  polytechnic  insti- 
tute to  cost,  with  endowments  and  appurtenances,  11,000,000. 

An  unknown  friend  has  offered  to  donate  to  Princeton  University 
a  new  library  b  aiding,  to  cost  between  $300,000  and  $500,000. 

Pomona  College  of  the  Congregational  Church  has  recently  received 
a  gift  of  $25,000  from  C.  H.  Baldwin  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  as  a  memorial 
fund  for  his  daughter,  Mary  B.  Cook,  late  wife  of  Professor  A.  J. 
Cook  of  the  college. 

Eight  hundred  thousand  francs  ($160,000)  have  been  given  to  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Medicine  by  a  Mme.  Audriffred,  the  income  to  be 
paid  yearly  to  the  man  who  discovers  a  specific  remedy  for  consump- 
tion, whether  a  Frenchman  or  a  foreigner. 

Oswald  Ottendorfer,  editor  of  the  "  Staats-Zeitung,"  New  York, 
who  has  just  celebrated  his  seventieth  birthday,  is  held  in  high 
esteem  both  in  this  country  and  his  native  town,  Zwittau,  Moravia, 
for  the  generous  use  he  has  made  of  his  large  wealth.  He  has  con- 
tributed liberally  to  benevolent  objects,  one  of  his  gifts  being 
$300,000  to  build  and  endow  an  educational  institution  in  Zwittau. 
In  New  York  he  founded  the  Isabella  Heimath,  at  a  cost  of 
$1,000,000,  and  established  the  Ottendorfer  Free  Library,  in  the  same 
city,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  which  has  been  augmented  by  annual  gifts. 

Baron  de  Hirsch  was  a  generous  coutributor  to  every  sort  of 
worthy  charity.  He  was  a  great  patron  of  the  public  schools,  and 
many  institutions  in  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  .\sia  Minor  bear  his  name 
as  their  benefactor.  In  1895  he  offered  the  Russian  government 
£2,000,000  for  public  instruction,  if  no  distinction  should  be  made 
as  to  the  race  or  religion  of  the  pupil:      The  offer  was  declined. 


The  late  John  W.  Miller,  whose  will  was  recently  filed  at  New 
York,  leaves  to  the  Ottilie  Orphan  Asylum,  Newtown,  Long  Island, 
the  sum  of  fGO,000  ;  to  the  Evangelical  Reformed  Church,  f25,000, 
and  a  trust  fund  of  $25,000,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to 
tlie  paying  of  the  salary  of  the  minister  of  the  said  Church.  At  the 
deatli  of  his  wife  he  gives  to  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry 
$5,000,  to  the  Wetmore  Home  $5,000,  and  to  the  German  Evangeli- 
cal Synod  and  Missionary  Society,  St.  Louis,  $10,000. 

Martin  Brimmer,  who  died  recently  at  Boston,  left  $50,000,  to 
Harvard  University,  to  become  available  upon  the  death  of  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mary  Ludlow  has  given  to  Columbia  University 
about  $150,000,  the  estate  of  the  late  Robert  Center,  her  son,  to 
found  a  chair  of  music  in  the  university. 

Barnard  College  has  just  received  a  gift  of  $100,000  from  Mrs.  Van 
Wyck  Brinckerhoff  of  New  York. 

The  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  will  receive  $300,000 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Gibson,  widow  of  Henry  C. 
Gibson. 

A  gift  of  $100,000  by  an  anonymous  giver  will  enable  Harvard 
University  to  establish  the  first  professorship  of  comparative  path- 
ology— the  study  of  disease — in  America. 

Alfred  C.  Harrison  and  Thomas  McKean,  both  of  Philadelphia, 
have  given  $100,000  each  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  ;  and 
Dr  J.  William  White  has  promised  to  secure  $20,000  for  the  Agnew 
Memorial  Hospital  in  connection  with  the  same  institution. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  the  Alaskan  missionary,  has  given 
$50,000  to  the  University  of  Utah. 

The  bequest  of  $200,000  from  the  Thomas  Sloan  estate  to  Yale 
University  will  be  devoted  to  the  library  fund. 

Dr.  D.  K.  Pearson,  of  Chicago,  has  promised  $50,0C0  to  Mt.  Hol- 
yoke  College,  Massachusetts,  on  condition  that  its  friends  raise 
$150,000  in  addition.  Other  offers  akin  to  this  by  Dr.  Pearson  have 
added  large  sums  to  institutions  in  need  of  funds.  He  is  one  of  the 
rich  men  in  the  land  who  know  the  joy  of  giving. 

Ignace  J.  Paderewski,  the  great  pianist,  just  before  sailing  from 
New  York  for  Europe,  handed  a  letter,  in  which  was  enclosed  a 
check  for  $10,000,  to  William  Steinway,  asking  him  to  act  with  two 
other  men  as  trustees  of  the  money,  which  is  intended  as  a  fund  from 
which  the  trustees  will  pay  prizes  for  musical  compositions  to  en- 
courage musical  work  in  this  country. 

The  charitable  bequests  of  the  will  of  Leonard  Friedman,  which 
has  been  filed  at  New  York,  are  as  follows:  Home  for  Aged  and  In- 
firm Hebrews,  $2,500;  Hebrew  Sheltering  Orphan  Asylum,  $2,500; 
Montefiore  Home  for  Chronic  Invalids,  $1,500  ;  Mount  Sinai  llospital, 
$2,500;  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Orphan  Asylum,  $1,000,  and 
Hebrew  Children's  Society,  $1,000. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Storekel,  of  Norfolk,  Conn  ,  who  recently  visited 
the  industrial  school  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  have  made  a  gift  of  a  plot 
of  000  acres  of  land  near  the  school  to  Booker  Washington  and  the 
other  trustees,  to  be  held  for  the  institution.  The  conditions  of  the 
gift  are  that  the  land  is  to  be  sold  in  plots  to  deserving  pupils  of  the 
school  at  low  rates  for  home  lots  or  small  farms. 

Bishop  Haygood's  memory  is  to  be  commemorated  in  a  chair  of 
history  in  Emory  College,  Oxford,  Ga. 

J.  W.  Hendrie  has  given  $10,000  for  the  building  fund  of  the  Yale 
Law  School  in  addition  to  $15,000  previously  given. 

William  Matthews,  who  died  recently  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  be- 
queathed $500  to  the  London  Orphan  Asylum,  and  $1,000  to  the 
Orphan  Home  of  the  Church  Charity  Foundation  in  Brooklyn. 

By  the  gift  of  the  late  Wesley  Chambers,  of  Oil  City,  Pa.,  supple- 
plemented  by  a  gift  from  his  widow,  the  Erie  Conference  gets  $20,000 
to  add  to  its  permanent  fund  for  superannuates.  This  munificent 
gift  is  to  be  known  as  the  Chambers  Memorial  Fund. 

Ephraim  Howe,  who  died  recently  at  New  York,  left  $40,000  to 
Tufts  College  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building  near  the  present 
ones,  to  be  known  as  the  Howe  Memorial  Building,  $5,000  to  the 
Chapin  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm,  in  New  York,  .$1,000  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  University,  of  Canton,  N.  Y.,  and  $10,000  to  the  Clin- 
ton Liberal  Institute  at  Fort  Plain. 
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[The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  give  brief  notices  of  such  books  as  are  appro- 
priate to  the  Courier.  Copies  of  volumes  sent  for  notice  will  be  placed  in 
the  University  Library.] 

CoNSTITDCrONES    DE    LA  ReAL  T  PONTIFICAL    UnIVKRSIDAD    DE    MkXICO, 

secunda  edicion,  Dedicada  al  Rey  Nuestro  Senor  Don  Carlos,  III. 

This  interesting  volume,  in  very  clear  type  on  good  paper,  bound 
in  vellum,  was  presented  to  the  University  by  Dr.  John  W.  Butler, 
of  Mexico. 

Eight  Discodrsks  by  Rev.  Spencer  Cow  per,  D.  D.     W.  Brown,  Lon- 
don, 1775. 
This  volume  is  of  interest  because  of  the  autograph  of  the  author's 
uncle,  the  poet,  William  Cowper,  contained  in  the  book,  and  show- 
that  it  was  once  a  part  of  the  poet's  library. 

Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  op  the  United   States,   Vol. 

I.,  by  Roger  Foster,  of  the  New  York  Bar.     Boston  Book  Co.,  1895. 

This  work  shows  great  learning  and  much  familiarity  with  the 
literature  pertaining  to  the  Constitution.  Its  discussions  are  clear, 
and  its  full  references  to  all  the  writings  of  Morris,  Adams,  Madison, 
Washington,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  historians,  and  later  students  of 
the  Constitution  will  make  this  a  valuable  work  to  all  students  of 
that  remarkable  document. 

The  Principles  of  Logic,  by  A.  Schuyler,  LL.  D.     American  Book 
Co.,  New  York,  1869. 

Reabings  prom  the  Bible,  Selected  for  Schools.      Edited  by  W.  J. 
Onahan,  J.  H.  Barrows,  C.  C.  Bonney,  1806. 

The  American  Epic,  by  Drummond  Welburn,  printed  for  the  author 
by  Barber  and  Smith,  Nashville,  1895. 

It  Might  Be,  by  H.  E.  Swan,  Stafford.     Kansas,  1896. 
A  story  of  the  future  progress  of  the  sciences. 

A  Christian  Library,  consisting  of  extracts  from  and  abridgements 
of  the  choicest  ])ieces  of  Practical  Divinity  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  English  Tongue.  Tliirty  volumes,  by  John  Wesley, 
M.  A.,  Late  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.     London,  1820. 


The  following  twenty-eight  volumes  were  presented  to  the  Univer- 
sity, from  the  Library  of  Rev.  Zenas  Hurd,  by  Geo.  W.  Hurd  and  wife  : 

Wesley's  Sermons,  volume  II.     Lane  &  Scott,  New  York,  1851. 

Wesley's  Works,  volumes  III,  IV,  V,  and  VII.  Lane  &  Scott, 
New  York,  1850. 

Watson's  Institutes.  Two  volumes.  Lane  &  Tippett,  New  York, 
1845. 

Writings  op  Aruinics.  Three  volumes.  Derby,  Miller  &  Orton, 
1853. 

Biblical  Research  in  Palestine  and  Mt.  Sinai,  by  Robinson. 
Three  volumes.     Crocker  &  Brewster,  Boston,  1841. 

Nkander's  History  op  the  Christian  Ciinucii.  Four  volumes 
Crocker  &  Brewster,  Boston,  1851. 

History  op  Spanish  Literature.  Three  volumes,  by  George 
Ticknor.     Harpers,  New  York,  1849. 

Hildreth's  History  op  the  United  State.*!.  Six  volumes. 
Harpers,  New  York,  1849. 

Burton's  Anatomy  op  Melancholy.  Wiley  &  Putnam,  New  York, 
1847. 

System  op  Ancient  and  Medi.eval  Geography,  by  Charles  Anthon. 
Harper's,  New  York,  1850. 


The  following  were  sent  by  his  family  from  the  library  of  the  late 
Rev.  C.  W.  Sears,  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Conference  ; 

The  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  twenty-two  bound  volumes, 
from  1856  to  1878.     Four  unbound  volumes,  from  1879  to  188.'!. 

BiuLioTHECA  Sacra,  eight  bound  volumes,  XIX  to  XXVI. 

Lanoe's  Commentary,  twelve  volumes.     Scrilmer's,  18G8. 


Life  and  Letters,  Sermons,  Lectures  and  Addresses,  by  Rev. 
F.  W.  Robertson.     Seven  volumes.     Ticknor  &  Fields,  Boston,  1868. 

Neander's  History  of  the  Christian  Church.  Five  volumes. 
Crocker  &  Brewster,  Boston,  1854. 

History  op  the  Presbvterian  Church,  by  E.  H.  Gillett.  Two 
volumes.     Presbyterian   Publishing  Committee,  Philadelphia,  1864. 

History  op  Methodism,  by  .\bel  Stevens.  Three  volumes.  Carl- 
ton &  Porter,  New  York,  1858. 

History  op  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  by  Abel  Stevens. 
Two  volumes.     Carlton  &  Porter,  New  York,  1865. 

HAGEsnACH'.s  History  op  Doctrines.  Two  volumes.  Sheldon 
&  Co.,  New  York,  1864. 

Early  Years  of  Christianity,  by  Presseuse.  Nelson  &  Phillips, 
New  York,  1878. 

Neander's  History  op  the  Planting  op  the  Christian  Church. 
Volume  1.     Bohn's  Standard  Library. 

History  op  the  Apostolic  Church,  by  Philip  SchaflT,  D.  D. 
Scribner's,  New  York,  1864. 

Epitome  Historio^e  Sacr/E.  Thomas,  Coperthwaite  k  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1847. 

Neander's  Life  of  Christ.     Harper's,  New  York,  1856. 

The  Seventh  Census  op  the  United  States.  Vital  statistics  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  1890. 

The  Preacher.     Volumes  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI,  bound. 

South's  Sermons.  Four  volumes.  Sorin  &  Ball,  Philadelphia, 
1845. 

Hall's  Works.     Four  volumes.     Harper's,  New  York,  1854. 

Wesley's  Sermons.  Two  volumes.  Waugh  &  Mason,  New  York, 
1834. 

The  Homiletic  Monthly  and  Review.  Volumes  VII,  VIII,  XVII, 
XVIII,  XIX,  XX,  XXI,  XXII,  XXVI,  XXVII,  XXVIII.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls,  New  York. 

Metropolitan  Pulpit.  Volumes  I  and  II  bound  together : 
1877-8. 

Melville's  Sermons.  Volumes  I  and  II.  Stanford  <fe  Swords, 
New  York,  1853. 

Types  and  Emblems,  by  Spurgeon.     Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Prayers  prom  Plymouth  Pulpit.  Beecher.  Scribner's,  New 
York,  1867. 

Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching.  Beecher.  Ford  &  Co.,  New 
York,  18  73. 

Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching.  Third  series.  Beecher.  Ford  & 
Co.,  New  York,  1874. 

Helps  for  the  Pulpit.     Smith,  English  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1864. 
Spcrgeon's  Lectures  to  My  .Students,  1875. 

The  Superannuate,  by  William  Rvder.  Carlton  k  Phillips,  New 
York,  1853. 

Thoughts  on  Preaching,  by  J.  W.  Alexander.  Scribner's,  New 
York,  1861. 

Miller  on  Clerical  Manners.  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication, 
Philadelphia,  1852. 

Claude's  Essay.     Carlton  k  Phillips,  New  York,  1?53. 

Preparation  and  Delivery  op  Sermons,  by  John  A.  Broadus. 
Smith,  English  k  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1872. 

Fairbairn's  Hermkneutkhl  Manual.  Smith,  English  &  Co. 
Philadelphia,  1859. 

Cqmmbstary  on  Genesis,  by  J.  G.  Murphy.  Draper,  Andover, 
1858. 

Guide  to  the  Oracles,  by  A.  Nevin,  D.  D.  JIurray,  Lewisburg, 
Pa.,  1858. 

Literary  Characteristics  op  the  Bible,  by  Rev.  W.  Trail,  A.  M. 
Poe  k  Hitchcock,  1863. 

Notes  on  the  Miracles,  Trench.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York 
1857- 

Internal  Evidence,  by  Thomas  Krskine.     Draper,  Andover,  1871. 
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A   Maumony   ok  TiiK   Gosi'Ki.3  IN   Gkeek.      Roliiiisoii's  Newconie. 
Gould  k  Lincoln,  Boston,  1834. 

The  PuiuTANS  and   Quken  Elizmibth,  hy  Sainiicl  lloiikiiis.    Three 
volumes.     Gould  &  Lineoln,  Uoslon,  18(i0. 

Dwioiit's  Theolooy.     Four  vohinies.     (Tiiinl  absent. )     Harper's, 
New  York,  1857. 

Watson's  THEOi,()<i[CAi,  iNarrriipES     Two  volumes.     I^ane  &,  Scott, 
New  'i'ork,  1851. 

Knai'I''s  Christian  Theolofry.     Moore,  Pliiladelpliia,  1S58. 
Rule  op  Fatth,  by  George  Peck,  1).  D.     Carlton  &   Phillips,  New 
York,  1855. 

Chuist  and  His  Salvation,  by  Horace  Hushnell.     Scribner's,  New 
•York,  1865. 

BuTi.Ktt's  Analogy.     Harper's,  New  York,  185(;. 
Philosoimiy  of  Sceptioi.sm,  by  .lames  H.  Walker.      Derby  &  Jack- 
son, New  York,  1857. 

Chri.stian  Perfection,  by   George   Peck,  I).  D.     Carlton   &  Phil- 
lips, New  York,  1842. 

Perfect  Love  in  the  New    York   Preacheii's    Meetino.     Tibbals 
&  Co.,  New  York,  1868. 

Reconciliation,  by  William  Taylor.     Nelson  k  Phillips,  New  York, 
1871. 

Errors  op   Socinianism,  by  Edward    Hare.     Mason  k  Lane,  New 
York,  1837. 

The  Prorlem  op  Evil,  ly  M.  Ernest  Neville.     Carlton  k  Lanahan, 
New  York,  1871. 

The  Miracle  of  Christ,  by  Alvah  llovey,  0.  D.     Graves  k  Young, 
Boston,  1844. 

The  Ai'Oloov  for  the  Bible,  by  R.  Watson.     Carlton  k  Phillips, 
New  York,  1S54. 

Religion  of  Geology,  by  Edward  Hitchcock.     Phillips,  Sampson 
k  Co.,  Boston,  1854. 

WiiEDON  ON  THE  WiLL.     Carllon  k  Porter,  New  York,  1864. 
The  Data  of  Ethics,  by  Spencer.     Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York, 
1879. 

Bible  Morality,  by  James  Floy,  D.  D.     Carlton  &  Porter,  New 
York,  1861. 

Natural  Goodness,  by  T.  F.  R.  Mercein.     Carlton  k  Phillips,  New 
York,  1855. 

The  Sabbath,  by  James  Gilfillan.     American  Tract  Society,  New 
York,  1862. 

Hints  for  Living.     Lothrop  &  Co.,  1871. 

The  Y'oung  Man's  Counsellor,  by  Daniel  Wise.     Carlton  &  Porter, 
New  York,  1850. 

Christian  Ethics,  by  Mark  Hopkins.  Scribner's,  New  York,  1872. 
Palestine,  by  F.  G.  Hibbard.  Carlton  k  Porter, New  York,  1856. 
Church  Polity,  by  Abel  Stevens.  Carlton  &  Porter,  New  York, 
1853. 
Methodist  Discipline.  Phillips  k  Hunt,  New  York,  1888. 
History  of  the  Discipline,  by  Robert  Emory.  Lane  &  Scott,  New 
York,  1857. 

Baker  on  the  Discipline.     Carlton   k   Phillips,  New  York,  1850. 
Defence  op  "  Our  Fathers,"  by  John  Emory,  D.  D.      Carlton  k 
Phillips,  New  York,  1854. 

Class  Leader's  Manual.     Lane  k  Scott,  New  York,  1856. 
Catechetics,  by  H.  Zeigler,  D.  D.     Lutheran  Board  of  Publication, 
Philadelphia,  1873. 

Catechism  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  1855. 
Essay  on  Dancing,  by  J.T.  Crane.     Carlton  &  Phillips,  New  Y'ork, 
1853. 

Manual  op  Devotion,  by  Brooks.     Barnes  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  185,5. 
Gate  op  Heaven,  Catholic  Book  of  Devotion. 
The  Best  Reading.     Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  1875. 
Charles   Kingsley — Life  and  Letters.      .McMillan  &  Co.,  New 
York,  1890. 

Life  op  Swedenborg,  by  Wm.  White.      Lippincott  k   Co.,   Phila- 
delphia, 1878. 

The    English    Language  and  its   Early   Literature,  by   G.  P. 
M.arsh.     Scribner's,  New  York,  1862. 


Lectures  on  the  English  Language,  by  G.  P.  Marsh.  Scribner's, 
New  York,  1861. 

Kanes'  Elements.     Huntington  &  Savage,  New  York,  1845. 

Uhir's  KiinTDRic.     S   C.  Hayes,   Philadelphia,  1861. 

Elements  or  l.oiiic,  by  11.  N.  Day.     Scribner's,  New  York,  1867. 

The  .\iiT  OK  DisrouRSK,  by  H.  N.  Day.  Scribner's,  New  York, 
1867. 

Mental  I'iiilcsoi'Iiy,  by  Joseph  Haven.  (iouId<St  Lincoln,  Boston, 
1859. 

Inde.x  to  Foster's  Cyclopedia.     Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Christian  Herald.     Volumes  1878,  1881,  and   1882,  bound. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly.  Six  unbound  numbers  of  1877, 
and  twelve  supplements  of  1878. 

The  Review  op  Reviews.  Volumes  1892  and  1893,  with  oild  num- 
bers of  1804,  1895,  1896. 

The  Nation.     Thirteen  volumes.     1883  to  1895,  inclusive. 

Educational  Art  Series,  The  Dream  City.  Numbers  1  to  17, 
unbound.     N.  1).  Thompson  Publishing  (Jo.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Magazine  op  Art,  1883,  unbound.  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin  k 
Co.,  New  York. 

Sunday  School  Times.  Volumes  1877  and  1878,  bound.  S\x 
volumes,  1879,  1880,  1881,  1887,  1891,  1894,  unbound. 

The  Chrlstian  Advocate.  Volumes  1877  and  1878,  bound. 
Seventeen  volumes,  1879  to  1895,  inclusive,  unbound. 

Manual  of  the  M.  E.  Church.     Volumes  I  to  VllI,  unbound. 

The  Christian  Educator.     Volumes  II  to  VI,  unbound. 

The  Gospel  in  All  Lands.     Volumes  1886  to  1894,  unbound. 

Chrlstianity  in  Earnest.     Volumes  I  to  VII,  unbound. 

Annual  Minutes,  Central  Pennsylvania  Conference,  1870  to 
1893,  unbound. 

Manual  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Conference.  Carver. 
1891. 

Also,  a  number  ol  other  pamphlets  and  textbooks. 


The  following  pamphlets  have  been  received  ; 

Cattlogue  of  the  Maryland  State  Library.  Classic  Architecture, 
by  Henry  Van  Brunt.  Expression.  The  Catholic  University  Bulletin, 
Vol.  II,  No.  2.  The  Bond  Record,  Vol.  IV,  No.  3.  Elements  of 
Success  in  Methodism.  Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  American 
Authors;  Emerson.  The  Methodist  Review,  Nashville.  An  Early 
Essay  on  Proportional  Representation.  Annual  Report  of  Board  of 
Education.  The  Waste  Basket.  A  Remonstrance  against  the 
Spirit  of  War.  The  School  Physiology  Journal.  The  Princeton 
College  Bulletin.  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars.  The 
Christian  Educator.  What  are  the  Churches  Going  to  do  about  it? 
The  World's  First  Parliament  of  Religions.  One  Hundreth  Anni- 
versary of  St.  John's  College.  Expanded  Metal.  The  New  Crusade. 
'■  The  Law  of  Love,"  a  Japanese  Magazine  of  Reform,  and  other 
Japanese  pamphlets.  International  Arbitration.  The  Penny  Maga- 
zine. The  Fishes  of  Sinaloa.  Socialism  and  Reform.  After  Its 
Kind.  Defence  of  Vivisection.  Does  Science  need  Secrecy  ?  Agenda 
of  the  General  Conference.  Spanish  Rule  in  Cuba.  The  Lotus 
L'Etudiant.  Kansas  University  Quarterly.  A  Review  of  Brice's 
American  Commonwealth.  Dietary  Studies.  The  Chemical  Compo- 
sition of  American  Food  Materials.  TheProgressof  the  World.  The 
Bookman.  On  the  Reduction  of  Kronecker's  Modular  Systems.  Eine 
Form  des  Additions  Theorems  liir  Hyperelliptische  Funciionen, 
Erster  Ordnung  von  Harris  Hancock.  Annals  of  Mathematics. 
Mathematical  and  Astronomical  Pamphlets,  by  T.  J.  J.  See.  The 
Astronomical  Journal,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  4. 


Andrew  Carnegie  has  purchased  for  $25,000  a  plot  of  ground  at 
Diiquesne,  Pa.,  on  which  he  will  erect  two  handsome  buildings,  one 
a  public  library  the  other  a  gymnasium  and  natatorium.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  buildings  is  $150,000.  They  will  be  free  to  the 
citizens  of  Duiiuesne  and  employes  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company. 

Donations  to  the  University  of  Denver  have  amounted  to  about 
$15,000  during  the  year,  most  of  it  being  given  by  Methodists  of  New 
Y'ork  and  vicinity.  The  library  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  G.  Hibbard,  D.  D., 
has  been  given  to  the  IliB'  School  of  Theology. 
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Administration  Hall. 
This  should  combine  Library  and  Chapel ;  or  Librarj^  and  Chapel   might   be   detached,    the   whole 
orniing  one  group.     The  Administration  Hall  should  contain  the  general  offices  for  the  management  of  all 
Departments,  and  also  a  Senate  Chamber,  as   an   auditorium    for   the   general   assembly   purposes   of  the 
University. 

Hall  of  Science.  Hall  of  History. 

For  the  following  DepaTtmenta  of  Stiidi/.  Departments. 

.Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Bioloot.  American,    European   (west  and  north),   Mediterranean 

Oriental. 

Hall  of  Philosophy.  Hall  of  Languages  and  Literature 

Departments.  Departments. 

Metaphysics  and  History  of   Philosophy,  Archeology,  Oriental    and    Semitic,   Greek,   Latin,   Romance,    Gek- 
Thkism,  Comparative  Religion,  Psychology,  Logic  and  manic,  English. 

Ethics,  Sociology  and  Economics,  Civics. 

Hall  of  Law.  Hall  of  Medicine. 

In  addition  to  these  buildings  there  will  be  needed  special  endowments  for  instruction  in  the  various 
Halls  classified  under  the  general  names  of  Professorships,  Lectureships,  Fellowships,  and  Studentships. 
It  is  preferred,  unless  there  be  special  reasons  to  the  contrary,  that  gifts  of  both  Halls  and  Endowments 
should  bear  the  names  of  the  donors, or  of  such  friends,  living  or  deceased,  as  they  may  designate. 

The  University  grounds  comprise  a  tract  of  nearly  ninety  acres,  situated  on  the  northwest  heights 
of  Washington.  This  space  furnishes  commanding  sites  for  all  the  above  buildings,  with  such  others  as  the 
future  may  prove  to  be  necessary  for  the  full  development  of  the  University.  The  arrangement  of  the 
grounds  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  who  will  advise  with  reference  to  the  location  of 
the  Halls. 
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.\IR.  JOH.V  E.   AXDRUS. 
BISHOP  THOMAS  BOWMA.V. 
MR.  A.  B.  BROWNE. 
JAMES  M.  BUCKLEY,  D.  D. 
■CHARLES  \V.  BUOY,  D.  D. 
MICHAEL  BUR.MHAM,  D.  D. 
HON.  JULIAN  S.  CARR. 
D.  H.  CARROLL,  D.  D. 
J.  A.M.  CHAPMAN,  D.  D. 
MR.  WILLIAM  CONNELL. 
MR.  A.  B.  DUVALL. 
HON.  M.  G.  EMKRY. 
TtlR.  ANDERSON  FOWLER. 
BISHOP  C.  H.  FOWLER. 
HON.  JOHN  FRITZ. 
AIR.  C.  C.  GLOVER. 
.■MR.  JOHN  E.    HERRELL. 


HON.  H.  N.  HIGINBOTHAM. 
HON.  J.  B.  HOBBS. 
MR.  JOHN   G.  HOLMES. 
MR.  GEORGE  P.  HUKILL. 
BISHOP  JOHN  F.  HURST. 
JESSE  L.  HURLBUT,  D.  D. 
MR.  JOHN  S.  HUYLER. 
JAMES  M.  KING,  D.  D. 
MR.  B.  F.  LEIGHTON, 
MRS.  JOH.V  A.  LOGAN. 
CHARLES  C.  McCABE,  D.  D. 
JUDGE  E.  L.  McCOMAS. 
HOX.  JOHN  R.  McLEAN. 
CH.APLAIN  W.  H.  MILBURN. 
BISHOP  J.  P.  NEWMAN. 
A.  J.  PALMER,  D.  D. 
HO.V.  JOHN  PATON. 


GOV.  R.  E.  PATTISON. 
CHARLES  H.  PAYNE,  D   D. 
THOMAS  H.  PEARNE,  D.  D. 
HON.  HIRAM  PRICE. 
MR.  CHARLES  SCOTT. 
MR.  JOHN  E.  SEARLES. 
MRS.  MATTHEW  SIMPSON. 
MRS.  ELIZABETH  J.  SOMERS. 
PRES.  W.  W.  SMITH,  LL.  D. 
HON.  W.  M.  SPRINGER. 
HON.  JACOB  TOME. 
BISHOP  J.  H.VINCENT. 
MR.  B.  H.  WARNER. 
MR.  D.  B.  WESSON. 
BISHOP  A.  W.  WILSON. 
MR.  S.  W.  WOODWARD. 


MR.  JOHN  E.  ANDRUS,  President  of  Boird. 
HON'.  MATTHEW  G.  EMERY,  Trkasijrer. 
CHARLE.S  W.  BALDWIN,  M.  A.,  Secretary. 


BISHOP  JOHN  F.  HURST,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Chancellor. 
SAMUEL  L.  BEILER,  Ph.  D.,  Vice-chancellor. 
ALBERT  OSBORN,  B.  D.,  Registrar. 
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John  F.  Waggaman, 

Real    Estate    Investments, 

700  14th   Street  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

I  am  agent  for  the  beautiful  suburban  property  known 
as  Wesley  Heights,  situated  opposite  the  site  of  the 
American  University.  This  property  has  a  great  future, 
not  only  because  the  University  is  to  be  built  opposite, 
but  on  account  of  its  desirability  as  a  resident  part  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  am  also  agent  for  lots  in  Morris' 
Addition  to  N.  B.  Washington,  which  presents  a  good 
field  for  investment  for  small  amounts.  All  this  property 
is  laid  out  in  conformity  with  the  general  plan  of  the  city 
of  Washington  and  is  entitled  to  the  city  improvements. 
In  addition,  Washington,  being  the  Capital  of  the  Nation, 
is  free  from  strikes  and  conditions  that  exist  in  manufac- 
turing cities.  I  will  make  investments  on  first  mortgages, 
secured  on  real  estate,  interest  at  6  per  cent.  We  will 
also  purchase  for  you  improved  property  that  will  pay 
between  6  and  7  per  cent.,  after  paying  taxes  and  insur- 
ance. Now  is  the  time  to  invest  from  $250  to  $100,000. 
For  further  particulars  write  to  above  address. 
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AHERICAM  DWreRSnY 

COLLE.GE  OT'  HISTORY  y/^ 


Laying-  of  the  Corner   Stone. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  College  of  History  was  laid 
on  Wednesday,  October  21,  1896.  It  was  a  memorable 
occasion.  The  daj'  was  favorable.  The  attendance 
was  large,  full}'  1,500  people  covering  the  ground, 
building,  and  platform.  The  walls  of  the  college  had 
risen  so  far  that  a  part  of  the  main  story  was  up,  and 
showed  the  quality  of  the  marble  and  the  thoroughness 
of  the  work.     Both  were  commended  by  everybody. 

The  floor  of  the  corner  room  near  the  corner  stone 
■was  used  as  a  platform.  The  people  joined  heartily  in 
the  singing  and  responsive  reading.  There  was  a 
patriotic  enthusiasm  befitting  the  daj'  and  the  flag  that 
floated  over  all.  The  seven  addresses  were  master- 
pieces. Tliej'  were  often  cheered.  The  names  of  the 
speakers  and  addresses  in  full  are  given  elsewhere. 
They  will  repay  careful  reading. 

The  corner  stone  was  laid  by  Bishop  Thomas  Bow- 
man according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Methodist  Epi.scopal 
Church.  The  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Masons  of  the  District  of  Columbia  then  laid  the  corner 
stone  with  impressive  rites.  The  gavel  used  by  Grand 
Master  Baird  was  the  one  with  which  George  Wash- 


ington laid  the  corner  stone  of  the  Capitol.  It  has 
been  used  only  four  times  since.  It  was  stated  that  it 
was  only  brought  out  because  they  considered  this  a 
national  occasion. 

There  were  present  many  distinguished  guests  from 
the  city  and  different  parts  of  the  country.  Several 
universities  had  representatives  on  the  platform,  among 
them  being  two  professors  from  the  Catholic  University 
of  America.  Letters  of  regret  as  to  their  absence,  and 
congratulations  on  the  prospects  of  The  American  Uni- 
versity, were  received  from  nearly  all  the  leading  uni- 
versities of  the  United  States.  The  press  has  given 
quite  full  and  glowing  reports. 

The  daj'  was  one  of  inspiration.  Joy  that  a  begin- 
ning was  made  turned  into  faith  that  there  would  be  a 
rapid  development,  and  that  on  some  future  day  the 
cap  stone  of  a  great  university  will  swing  into  place 
with  shoutings. 

Crowded  Over. 

To  give  in  full  the  addresses  at  the  laying  of  the  cor- 
ner stone,  we  have  allowed  much  interesting  matter, 
as  well  as  the  report  of  gifts  to  the  Asbury  Memorial 
Hall,  and  of  books,  to  go  over  to  our  next  number. 
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Coiisiiinptives'   Saiiitariuin. 

General  J.  Watts  de  Peyster  has  given  to  The  Ameri- 
can University  a  Sanitarium  for  Consumptives,  located 
near  Millbrook,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  property 
consi.sts  of  seven  acres  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  covered  with 
pine  trees.  It  is  1,000  feet  above  the  sea.  On  this  hill 
is  erected  a  building  costing  about  $25,000. 

The  Trustees  accepted  the  gift  under  conditions  else- 
where stated.  The  sanitarium  is  already  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Trustees  and  occupied  for  them  Ar- 
rangements are  being  made  for  its  equipment  and 
management.  It  is  hoped  that  in  time  it  may  become 
a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University'.  There  is  here  an  opportunity  for  those 
whose  sympathies  are  touched  by  the  sufferings  of  con- 
sumptives, 5,000  of  whom  die  annually  in  New  York 
alone,  to  help  a  noble  charity  by  liberal  gifts. 

Will  of  De  Witt  C.  Weelis. 

The  will  of  this  well-known  and  highly-esteemed 
citizen  of  New  York  was  probated  on  August  3,  1896. 
He  left  an  estate  valued  at  $250,000.  The  homestead 
is  given  to  two  of  his  children,  and  the  rest  of  the  es- 
tate is  left  for  life  to  his  widow,  Elizabeth  Weeks. 
After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Weeks,  $30,000  is  to  be  paid  to 
each  of  three  children,  and  $30,000  is  given,  in  $5,000 
bequests,  to  different  benevolent  causes.  The  "  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  University,  Washington,  D.  C,"  is 
made  the  residuary  legatee  of  all  the  estate  left  after 
the  foregoing  amounts  are  paid  in  full.  Frances  M. 
Weeks  and  John  Oscar  Ball  are  made  executors  and 
trustees. 

This  is  the  fourth  will  probated  within  a  year  in 
which  the  University  is  remembered,  and  shows  how 
widely  this  noble  enterprise  is  taking  holdof  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  Eet  our  friends  everywhere  emulate  the 
example  of  these  benevolent  .souls,  whose  good  works 
will  continue  to  bless  humanity.  It  is  doubtless  better 
to  give  during  life,  where  that  is  possible,  but  if  one- 
tenth  of  all  estates,  large  and  small,  that  are  left  bj' 
Christian  people,  were  bequeathed  to  charitable  and 
educational  work,  the  treasury  of  many  struggling  in- 
stitutions would  be  filled.  Those  who  have  no  imme- 
diate heirs  might  well  devote  their  entire  estate  to  such 
an  institution  as  The  American  University,  and  so  bless 
the  world  by  .sending  forth  intellectual  children  to 
represent  them  in  the  Christian  activities  of  all  coming 
time.  What  a  treasure  to  the  bereaved  family  of 
Brother  Weeks  is  the  memory  of  the  good  he  did  and 
planned  ! 

Kev.  W.  M.  liitlgwaj's  Gift. 

In  our  last  i.ssue  mention  was  made  of  a  rare  book 
given  to  the  University  by  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Ridgway,  of 
the  Philadelphia  Conference.  It  is  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons by  Rev.  Spencer  Cowper,  D.  D.,  the  second  son 
of  Lord  Chancellor  William  Cowper,  and  Dean  of  Dur- 
ham. The  sermons  were  preached  in  Durham  Cathe- 
dral, and  published  in  1773.  William  Cowper,  the 
poet,  evidently  owned  this  volume,  and  wrote  his  name 
on  the  inside  ot  the  cover.  He  was  42  years  old  when 
this  volume  was  pub'ished.  The  author  was  a  second 
cousin  oi  the  poet.  The  autograph,  "Wm.  Cowper," 
gives  the  volume  rare  interest  and  value,  and  especial 
credit  and  thanks  are  due  Brother  Ridgway  for  finding 
and  giving  such  a  volume  to  the  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 


The  Stalil  Antiquities. 

Prof  Henry  Stalil,  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  has  ar- 
ranged to  give  his  tine  collection  of  American  Antiqui- 
ties and  Relics  to  the  American  University.  Professor 
.Stahl  was  recently  offered  a  large  price  for  this  collec- 
tion by  an  Englishman  who  wished  to  give  it  to  an 
English  in.stitution,  but  the  donor  preferred  that  it 
should  remain  in  America. 

The  Marietta  Register  speaks  of  it  as  "  rare,  interest- 
ing, scarcely  surpassed  by  any  similar  collection,"  and 
adds,  "  it  tell.s  us  of  the  ages  that  Blennerhassett  Island 
has  been  washed  by  the  ceaseless  flow  of  the  Ohio,  for 
it  shows  that  this  .spot,  made  interesting  by  our  coun- 
try's great  historical  romance,  has  been  both  a  home 
and  a  fortress  for  races  whose  language  is  written  in 
fliat  and  bone." 

Mr.  C.  F.  Ulrich,  M.  A. ,  M.  D. ,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va. , 
says:  "  This  collection  of  stone  implements  from  the  ear- 
liest period  of  prehistoric  man  to  the  end  of  the  stone 
age,  and  of  pottery  reaching  to  the  dawn  of  civilization, 
is  the  most  remarkable  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
examine.  It  is  not  the  quantity,  for  I  have  seen  larger 
collections,  but  it  is  the  artistic  and  instructive  arrange- 
ment, by  which  it  is  shown  how  the  human  mind  was 
gradually  developed  from  the  unformed  primitive  in- 
tellect to  the  highly  cultured  and  enlightened  mind  of 
modern  times." 

The  Rev.  W.  S.  Winans,  Jr.,  of  Parkersburg,  wha 
has  been  in  close  consultation  with  Professor  Stahl,  con- 
cerning this  gift  to  the  American  University,  says : 
"  This  rare  and  beautiful  collection  is  not  a  mere  mass 
of  material,  but  is  .so  selected  and  arranged  as  to  give 
the  history  and  development  of  the  human  race  in  four 
voltimes.  Beginning  with  primitive  man  and  the  first 
article  fashioned  by  his  hand,  it  continues  without  a 
gap  to  the  appearance  of  iron  and  the  dawn  of  modern 
historic  civilization.  It  is  a  revelation  of  the  past. 
No  books  can  take  the  place  of  these  silent  instructors. 
It  is  the  resultof  a  lifetime  of  labor,  study,  and  devotion. 
When  fully  arranged  in  the  College  of  History  by  Pro- 
fessor .Stahl,  this  unique  collection  will  be  an  invaluable 
possession  of  the  University." 

The  Board  of  Trustees  accepted  Professor  Stahl 's 
generous  gift,  and  .sent  him  a  resolution  expressive  of 
their  appreciation  and  gratitude. 

Trustee   Meeting. 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  the  20th  and  the  forenoon  of  the  21st  of 
October.  There  were  fifteen  members  of  the  Board 
present.  Ex-Governor  Pattison  presided.  The  Chan- 
cellor, Vice-Chancellor,  Treasurer,  and  committees  re- 
ported, summing  up  the  work  done,  the  gifts  received, 
and  the  money  expended  during  the  year-  All  was 
found  to  be  in  good  condition. 

After  careful  consideration  a  gift  was  accepted  of  a 
Hospital  for  Consumptives,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  it,  with  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  no  money  given  for  the  work  of  the 
University  was  to  be  u,sed  for  this  purpose,  but  funds 
needed  must  be  otherwise  provided.  The  members  of 
this  committee  are  Mr.  Anderson  Fowler,  Mr.  John  E. 
Andrus,  Mr.  John  S.  Huyler,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Payne, 
Dr.  James  M.  King,  and  Rev.  A.  M.  Griffin.  The 
latter  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


THE    UNIVERSITY    COURIER. 


Corner  Stone  Laying-. 

The  following  is  a  verbatim  report  of  the  proceedings 
at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  College  of 
History. 

Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  Chancellor,  called  the  as-eiu- 
bled  audience  to  order,  and  said  : 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr.  Johu  E.  Andnis, 
is  ill  ;  not  seriously  ill,  but  sufficiently  so  to  prevent  his  coming 
to  the  service  to  day-  I  am  asked  to  request  that  the  entire 
audience  unite  in  the  singing  of  "America." 

Bishop  Hurst  (after  the  singing).  Responsive  reading  will 
now  be  led  by  Rev.  Randolph  H.  McKim,  D.  D  (Psalm  xxxiii 
was  read. ) 

Bishop  Hurst.  The  livmn  will  now  be  annouuced  by  the 
Rev.  Samuel  I,.  Beiler,  Pli.  D. 

A  Prayer  for   Wisdom. 

Wrilleii  (or  the  occasiou  by  Geo.  Lansing  Tavi.ok,  D.  D.,  L.  H.  D. 

Tune :  Duke  Stieel. 

1.  O,  Wisdom,  whose  creating  word 
The  formless  void  primeval  heard. 
And  ancient  chaos  flashed  with  light, — 
With  ordered  suus  and  sj'stems  bright  ; — 

2.  Speak  thou  iu  us  !  Through  mind  and  heart 
Thy  radiant  beams  all- quickening  dart. 
Dispel  our  darkness,  chase  our  gloom. 
The  soul's  whole  orb  with  truth  illume. 

3.  Through  all  the  wanderings  of  our  race 
Still  may  we  read  God's  power  and  grace. 
Till  through  all  History's  tale  shall  glow 
Heav'n's  Kingdom  founded  here  below. 

4.  Help  us,  with  reverent  search,  to  scan 
The  birth  and  growth  of  reasoning  man; 
His  age-long  climb  from  savage  night, 
Led  up  by  Thee  to  moral  might. 

5.  Help  us  in  History's  course  to  see 
A  grander  future's  prophecy. 

Through  Christ  our  noblest  progress  here 
Made  endless  in  heav'n's  brighter  sphere. 

6.  .So  shall  our  earthly  studies  prove 
P'it  themes  for  nobler  schools  above  ; 
There  may  we  learn  God's  works  and  ways 
And  praise  Him  through  eterual  days. 

Bishop  HuRST.  Invocation  will  now  be  offered  by  the  Rev. 
vStephen  M.  Newman,  D.  D.,  of  Washington. 

Prayer. 

Almighty  and  gracious  Lord  !  Thou  giver  of  all  wisdom  !  We 
come  to  Thy  mercy-seat  at  this  time  to  thank  Thee  for  the 
promptings  with  which  Thou  dost  stir  the  human  heart  to  all 
elevations  and  aspirations  of  service  and  development.  We 
thank  Thee  that  Thou  dost  not  only  plant  the  seed  which  is  to 
germinate  into  effort  to  build  up  Thy  cau.se  in  the  world,  but 
Thou  dost  also  protect  those  germs  iu  our  hearts,  dost  give  us 
strength  to  carry  them  out  iuto  the  world  and  to  do  that  toward 
which  thou  dost  impel  us  from  day  to  day.  We  thank  Thee,  O 
Lord,  for  these  promptings  to  do  what  we  can  to  elevate  the 
minds  aud  the  hearts  of  the  world  in  the  cause  of  education, 
that  Thou  comest  into  our  souls,  stirring  in  ns  the  desire  to  see 
planted  great  institutions  which  shall  take  under  their  care  those 
who  are  in  need  of  having  the  tuition  which  shall  lead  them 
unto  the  things  which  declare  Thy  name  We  thank  Thee  for 
this  moment,  l^or  the  way  in  which  Thou  hast  led  Thy  people  to 
it,  and  we  pray  that  in  all  the  resolutions  for  the  perpetuation 
and  enjoyment  of  this  institution  under  whose  auspices  we  meet, 
that  in  the  discernment  of  all  methods  and  in  the  right  prepara- 
tion of  all  material,  there  maj-  be  today  an  enlargement  of  heart 


and  mind.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  wisdom  with  which  it  has 
been  carried  on  up  to  the  present  time,  and  we  pray  that  from 
this  gathering  poiut  to-day  there  may  come  new  stimulus  which 
shall  lead  forward  to  newer  and  fresher  efforts  to  carry  on  that 
which  has  been  so  well  begun.  Bless  those  upon  whom  the  bur- 
<len  rests  most  greatly,  and  may  Thy  purpose  in  them  be  mani- 
fest, aud  all  thy  loving-kindness  to  them  be  a  shadow  of  cloud 
by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night  that  they  may  be  led  in 
righteousness  and  in  wisdom  to  do  that  which  is  becoming  for 
them  to  do.  Bless  all  of  us  who  have  heard  with  interest  of  the 
project  which  we  now  see  here  started.  May  Thy  kingdom  come 
through  what  is  done  here,  aud  Thy  grace  be  manifested  through- 
out the  world  more  conipletelj-  because  of  the  founding  of  this 
institution  and  the  work  which  it  shall  do.  We  crave  the  for- 
giveness of  our  sins,  and  ask  Thy  divine  guidance  that  we  may 
keep  close  unto  Thee,  have  the  blessing  of  Thy  Holy  .Spirit  in 
every  step  and  at  every  point,  and  magnify  Thee  aud  Thy  Son, 
Jesus  Christ,  through  the  way  in  which  we  lay  our  iustitutious 
in  their  foundation,  all  our  efforts  in  their  energy,  all  our  hopes 
in  their  brightness  and  joy,  at  Thy  blessed  feet.  We  ask,  there- 
fore. Thy  favor.  Thy  loving-kindness  upon  us  more  than  we  can 
tell,  and  pray  that  Thou  wilt  attend  the  exercises  of  this  time, 
and  come  to  every  heart  with  Thy  great  grace,  and  approbation, 
aud  guidance,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  blessed  and  risen  Lord. 
Amen. 

Bisliop   Hurst's   Address. 

Tliis  hour  is  one  toward  which  our  thoughts  have  been  Jirecteil 
and  on  which  our  faith  has  been  centered  for  more  than  five  years  ot 
wailing  and  of  woiking. 

This  picturesque  plateau  on  which  we  assemble  to-day  was  bought, 
not  because  there  was  money  with  which  to  pay  for  it,  but  because 
of  a  firm  belief  that  not  only  the  particular  Protestant  church  which 
we  represent  needed  thi.s  center  for  higher  education,  but  because 
it  was  a  Protestant  need  of  the  whole  country.  With  no  one  great 
benefactor  either  to  buy  the  land,  or  to  erect  the  buildings,  or  to  pro- 
vide the  endowments,  our  appeal  has  been  to  the  great  commonalty 
of  American  patriots,  and  the  still  greater  commonalty  of  Christians 
throughout  the  world.  The  response  has  been  more  than  our  most 
ardent  hopes.  Our  object  has  been  to  found  here  a  university  in 
harmony  with  the  great  demands  of  the  century,  and  to  furnish 
facilities  equal  to  those  of  the  foremost  universities  of  the  Old  World. 

We  have  learned  already  that  this  transcendent  object  appeals  not 
only  to  the  judgment  and  the  sympathies  of  leading  minds  in  church 
and  state,  but  that  generous  hearts  and  open  hands  have  given  such 
proof  as  only  sacrifice  can  lay  upon  the  altar  of  our  Loid.  Prayer 
has  ascended  from  many  homes  and  gifts  have  come  from  many 
hands;  and  we  are  now  here  to  lay  the  corner  stone  of  the  first 
building  on  these  grounds  already  consecrated  to  the  kingdom  and 
service  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 

Hi.story. 

It  is  highly  proper  that  our  group  of  noble  edifices  should  begin 
with  the  College  of  History.  This  science  takes  the  first  place,  by 
the  right  of  its  high  functions,  in  the  development  of  a  great  educa- 
tional scheme — a  modern,  a  complete,  and  an  American  University. 

History  furnishes  an  outlook  over  the  achievements  of  those  who 
have  preceded  us  in  the  struggle  of  our  common  human  life.  At  the 
distance  of  an  ocean's  width  Irom  the  animosities  and  complications 
of  European  politics,  the  .\merican  is  best  fitted  for  unraveling  the 
tangled  skein  of  European  history.  Without  prej  udice  or  partiality, 
he  is  peculiarly  qualified  for  weighing  and  sifting  the  vexed  ques- 
tions of  the  Old  World,  and  for  solving  the  problems  of  the  New.  He 
is  far  enough  away  from  the  noise  and  the  strife  of  foreign  lands  to 
make  safe  generalizations  and  to  reach  jutt  conclusions. 

History  points  out  the  best  paths  by  which  future  additions  to  the 
world's  treasures  may  be  made.  No  science  approaches  it  in  draw- 
ing from  the  errors  and  the  successts  of  past  ages  the  highest  wisdom 
and  the  noblest  inspirations  for  meeting  the  Demands  which  the  fu- 
ture is  sure  to  bring  with  it.  It  holds  out  the  lamp  of  caution  to  the 
explorer  in  the  realms  of  truth,  guarding  at  once  ajiaiust  the  mistakes 
of  the  past  and  the  tendencies  which  might  lead  to  their  repetition 
in  the  future. 

Of  all  the  sciences,  history  alone  ielects  the  good  and  leaves  the 
evil  behind.  It  forms  the  proper  gateway  to  every  department  of 
human  learning.  So,  as  we  come  to  the  laying  of  our  first  cornir 
stone,  it  has  been  our  purpose  to  let  the  College  of  History  precede 
all  others,  for  history  itself  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  sciences. 


THE    UNIVERSITY     COURIER. 


The   Idea  of  a  National  University. 

(jcoi'ge  Wiisliinglon  wiis  the  first  to  couceive  llie  iiii|iortance  of 
|ilanting  here  at  the  National  Capital  a  great  university.  His  grounds 
for  advocating  it  were  based  upon  political  considerations,  namely, 
that  the  American  citizen  should  be  trained  in  America,  in  order  to 
be  saved  from  monarchical  and  other  notions  unfavorable  to  the 
development  of  citizenship  in  a  great  republic.  Hut  a  century  of 
national  history  has  taught  us  th.it  the  true  university  needs  more 
than  that.  It  needs  to  open  its  doors  for  the  development  of  science 
based  upon  the  word  of  (Jod,  in  harmony  with  the  divine  teachings, 
and  ill  lull  faith  iu  the  final  triumph  of  Christianity  over  all  wrong, 
be  it  in  hut  or  palace. 

While  this  institution  is  under  the  auspices  and  care  of  one  de- 
nomination there  are  on  its  Hoard  of  Trustees  the  representatives  of 
si.x  religious  bodies,  all  of  which  most  cordially  co-operate  for  the 
achievement  of  its  noble  mission.  In  the  accumulation  of  our  funds 
for  the  site,  for  buildings,  lor  endowments  and  for  other  purposes, 
probably  one-fourth  of  the  noble  sum  has  come  from  members  of  Pro- 
testant denominations  other  than  our  own.  In  the  management  of 
its  affairs  and  in  the  choice  of  its  oflicers  and  professors,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  fundamental  convictions  of  the  great  body  of  Protes- 
tants will  be  respected.  But  it  is  further  safe  to  say  that  in  its  gov- 
ernment and  control  no  word  of  authority  will  be  either  asked  or 
awaited  from  the  wearer  of  the  papal  tiara  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome. 
Other  Struotnres. 

Other  structures  will  be  needed,  and  tor  some  of  them  initial  gifts 
have  already  been  made,  notably  for  the  College  of  Languages,  to- 
ward which  $50,000  have  been  contributed,  and  the  Asbury  Memorial 
Hall,  for  which  the  clergy  have  subscribed  $100,000,  .and  in  which 
we  purpose  that  the  College  for  Missionaries  shall  find  a  home,  and 
that  thousands  of  Christian  men  and  women  shall  receive,  in  the 
languages  of  the  countries  where  they  are  to  labor,  in  comparative 
religions,  and  in  international  law,  the  highest  equipment  for  carry- 
ing the  Gospel  most  intelligently  to  the  babbling  nations  of  all  the 
earth. 

One  of  our  most  urgent  needs,  and  one  that  will  confront  us  at  an 
early  day,  and  for  which,  as  yet,  no  gift  has  been  made,  is  a  College 
of  Technology,  in  which  to  provide  for  the  best  and  highest  training 
in  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  and  the  auxiliaries  to  these 
great  and  growing  departments  of  our  modern  life. 

For  the  further  prosecution  of  this  work  we  invite  the  sympathies, 
the  prayers  and  the  gifts  of  all  the  people  who  feel  that  tbe  time  has 
come  for  the  establishment  in  Washington,  where,  in  response  to  the 
appeal  of  The  American  University,  the  General  Government  has 
thrown  open  to  every  scientific  student  its  immeasurable  treasures 
of  literature,  science,  and  art,  of  a  university  which  shall  be  pervaded 
by  a  Christian  atmosphere  and  conducted  in  harmony  with  the 
noblest  aspirations  of  the  American  patriot  and  the  world-wide 
Christian  citizen. 

As  was  once  said,  here  in  Washington,  while  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  national  crisis,  so  we  say  on  this  spot,  as  The  American  Uni- 
versity moves  forward  upon  its  mission  of  universal  blessing  : 

"  On  this  act  we  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind  and 
the  blessing  of  Almighty  God." 

Bishop  Hurst.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  as  the  next 
speaker  Bishop  Alpheus  W.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  of  Baltimore,  represent- 
ing the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  one  of  our  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Bishop  Wilson's  Address. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  Methodism  asserted  its  right  to 
establish  institutions  of  learning  in  this  country,  and,  without  at  any 
time  relinquishing  its  claim  or  vacating  its  place  in  the  midst  of 
manifold  failures,  it  has  pressed  on  and  broadened  the  scope  of  its 
enterprise,  until  now,  I  may  say,  in  some  sense,  the  culminating 
point  has  been  reached.  We  have  come  as  a  church  to,  perhaps, 
the  critical  point  in  the  world's  history — the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  May  I  not  say  we  are  at  the  critical  point,  geographically, 
of  the  world's  history — the  seat  of  our  National  Government  where 
all  our  interests  center,  and  whence  radiate  the  influences  that  are 
going  to  control  our  people  and  the  destinies  of  our  land  for  ages  to 
come,  and  where  are  gathered  appliances  and  resources  that  are  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  spot  on  this  continent?  Indeed,  I  doubt 
very  much  if  the  equal  of  them  in  either  variety  or  fulness  can  be 
found  in  any  other  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  There  are  older 
institutions  with  vast  wealth  in  the  way  of  appliances,  of  libraries, 
and  laboratories  that  we  have  not,  but  taking  the  whole  range  I 
doubt  much  whether  the  appurtenances  and  aitpliances  that  we  com- 
mand here  can  be  equaled  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  Method- 
ism has  come  in  at  this  moment  and  at  this  point  to  take  advantage 


of  all  this  outlay  and  gathering  of  resources,  and  to  assert  again  in 
the  face  of  the  world  not  only  its  right  to  educate,  but  to  educate 
up  to  the  highest  point  of  which  the  mind  of  man  is  capable. 

We  are  not  afraid  of  any  of  the  results  of  education.  We  do  not 
propose  to  be  hampered  in  this  magnificent  undertaking  by  any 
apprehension  or  fear  of  what  may  come  out  of  it.  We  have  a  well- 
grounded  belief  that  all  these  works  about  us  into  which  we  search, 
and  wliich  we  handle  sometimes  very  carelessly,  are  the  works  of 
God,  and  we  are  not  afraid  to  find  out  all  that  we  can  about  any 
work  that  God  has  wrought.  If  the  results  are  not  exactly  ac- 
cording to  our  minds,  we  are  perfectly  well  satisfied  they  will  be 
according  to  His,  and  that  will  be  better  than  if  they  were  according 
to  ours.  Sometimes  there  is  apprehension  expressed  as  to  the  result 
of  all  this  range  of  incpiiry  and  large  research  into  the  manifold 
resources  and  forces  in  this  world,  lest  men  .should  think  themselves 
independent  and  get  away  from  God.  It  does  seem  to  me  to  be  not 
simply  illogical — for  logic  does  not  rule  the  world  much — but  away 
from  all  the  instincts  of  our  nature,  that  men  should  turn  away  from 
God  because  they  find  out  alittle  more  about  Him  ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
fact  in  some  directions,  that  a  little  learning  has  become  a  dangerous 
thing.  But  iu  our  time,  and  under  the  conditions  of  our  life,  it 
seems  to  rae,  the  necessarj'  and  inevitable  movement  of  man's  mind 
is  to  get  hold  of  something  that  is  divine.  We  are  getting  away 
from  mere  meclianics.  We  quit  that  long  ago.  AVe  have  slopped 
dealing  with  mere  brute  forces  and  outside  agencies,  and  are  getting 
into  the  subtleties  and  refinements  of  powers  and  processes.  We  do 
not  depend  now  upon  hammering  things  to  pieces  and  the  bringing 
of  masses  of  weight  and  mere  brute  force  to  bear  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  our  ends,  but  we  string  a  wire  and  send  a  subtle  fluid  along 
it  that  no  eye  can  see,  and  work  results  far  surpassing  anything  that 
was  realized  in  the  pyramids,  or  anything  else  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  We  have  these  results  as  the  outcome  of  researches  into 
nature's  hidden  forces.  And  just  so  far  as  we  getaway  from  the  pal- 
pable and  merely  outward,  we  get  nearer  to  God.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  outcome  of  all  that  is  going  to  be.  I  am  not  concerned  about 
it;  I  am  satisfied  that  when  the  last  result  shall  be  reached  it  will 
be  found  that  "  power  beldngeth  unto  God,"  and  you  will  not  find 
its  origin  anywhere  else.  And  the  world  will  be  compelled  to  see  it, 
and  we  want  to  get  as  near  to  the  root  and  origin  of  the  whole 
thing  as  we  can  by  our  educational  processes. 

But  let  it  be  understood  that  we  do  not  admit,  and  the  Church  of 
God  never  has  admitted,  that  education,  no  matter  how  far  it  may 
reach,  or  what  its  results  may  be,  is  going  to  do  the  whole  work 
that  is  necessary  for  our  race.  We  have  a  Bible,  upon  which  we 
rest  as  the  ultimate  truth,  that  teaches  us  that  something  more  than 
mere  polish  and  culture,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  are  required  ;  that 
we  want  a  regeneration  and  reconstruction  of  our  nature,  and  a 
divine  force  working  in  us  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  which  no 
natural  force  or  agency  can  accomplish.  We  hold  fast  to  that.  We 
are  not  going  to  give  it  up  when  we  build  this  university  ;  we  are 
not  going  to  give  it  up  when  we  have  piled  up  all  the  forces  of  edu- 
cation. We  let  men  learn  what  they  will  and  push  their  researches 
to  the  utmost  verge  of  the  universe,  and  when  they  have  got 
beyond  the  last  star  and  traced  its  last  r.ay  of  light,  we  will  say 
there  is  something  you  can  not  get  by  your  telescope  or  by  anything 
that  belongs  to  your  educational  agencies:  "You  must  be  born 
again."  And  when  we  have  reserved  that  right  to  the  Church,  we 
will  let  you  go  out  on  oiher  lines  as  far  as  you  please.  Yon  may 
even  found  your  chair  for  higher  criticism  and  find  out  through  its 
processes  everything  that  is  possible  to  find  out  about  our  Bible, 
but  that  Bible  is  going  to  last  longer  than  your  university.  You 
may  search  into  its  history  and  its  contradictions,  but  when  you  have 
got  to  the  Last  result  the  old  Bible  will  stand  out  and  compel  you  to 
surrender  to  its  claims  and  admit  its  supreme  right  over  the  con- 
science and  the  heart  of  the  world,  and  there  it  is  going  to  stand. 

So  I  say,  educate.  Methodisn)  has  alwaj's  educated,  and  will  to  the 
end  of  time.  There  is  nothing  that  stands  so  nearly  synonymous 
with  freedom  of  thought  as  Methodism.  We  simply  lay  these 
foundations,  and  put  down  tliis  corner  stone,  and  raise  these  walls 
in  assertion  of  our  indefeasible  right  to  thint  as  far  and  deeply  and 
freely  as  we  can  about  God  and  all  His  works.  We  will  take  the 
universe  into  the  compsiss  and  scope  of  our  endeavor  and  enterprise. 
And  let  it  be  understood,  further,  that  Methodism,  in  this  particular, 
represents  Christianity  as  a  whole.  We  are  not  a  denomination 
separate  and  apart  from  all  others  in  the  matter  of  inquiry  and 
research  and  understanding  ;  we  are  simply  a  representative  of  that 
which  is  fundamental  to  our  gospel :  "  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  It  was  Christ  who  said  it,  and  it  is 
tru«  to-day  for  all  Christ's  followers  and  for  all  branches  of  Christ's 
Church,  and  anybody  who  thinks  that  Christianity  has  suppressed 
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freedom  of  thought  and  limited  the  range  ol  discussion  makes  the 
grandest  mistake.  I  tell  you,  frankly,  according  to  ray  conviction 
after  historical  reading  and  inquiry,  that  but  for  Christianity  you 
would  have  been  the  slaves  of  the  most  beastly  ignorance  and  super- 
stition down  to  this  time.  We  owe  all  our  freedom  from  ignorance 
and  superstition  to  the  Gospel.  Christ  started  us  out  on  this  line 
of  research.  He  taught  us  to  look  beyond  everything  we  could  see, 
into  the  very  face  of  God,  to  hunt  out  hidden  things,  and  never 
rest  until  we  could  grasp  the  meaning,  if  not  the  reason,  of  all 
things,  and  use  them  according  to  our  behests  and  requirements. 
And  Christianity  still  stands  as  the  representative  of  this  freedom 
and  endeavor  to  this  day.  It  does  not  propose  to  abate  its  effort  or 
relax  it  along  this  line.  You  will  not  find  the  profoundest  thought, 
and  the  most  thorough  research,  and  the  widest  range  of  information 
outside  of  the  Christian  circle.  You  will  find  it  only  where  Christ 
has  touched  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men,  as  it  has  been  heretofore 
and  will  be  to  the  end,  and  you  can  not  find  it  anywhere  else  outside 
of  the  inspiring,  and  stimulating,  and  elevating  touch  and  presence 
of  the  Son  of  Slan.  There  is  nothing  but  meagreness  of  endeavor, 
and  insufficiency  of  appliance  and  inadequacy  of  investigation  out- 
side of  Christianity.  Men  may  sneer  as  much  as  they  please  about 
Christianity  and  boast  of  their  freedom  of  thought,  but  they  never 
would  have  known  what  freedom  of  thought  meant  unless  Christ 
had  come  ;  it  never  would  have  been  attained  in  any  other  way. 

So  1  say,  in  laying  the  corner  stone  of  an  institution  like  this,  we 
are  doing  a  work  that  is  especially  appropriate  to  our  Christianity, 
and  even  more  so  to  our  Methodism.  It  is  a  work  that  belongs  to 
the  Church  of  God,  and  you  may  emblazon  His  name  and  Christ's 
name  over  its  doors,  and  upon  its  walls,  and  along  all  of  its  galleries, 
and  you  may  sound  them  through  all  its  classrooms  and  among  all 
its  lines  of  inquiry  and  research  as  the  talisman  and  open  sesa'me  to 
every  hidden  thing  in  God's  universe.  There  is  nothing  better, 
nothing  grander,  nothing  stronger,  than  Christ  and  His  Gospel. 

And  now  I  desire  to  congratulate  the  projectors  of  this  enterprise 
upon  their  success.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  they  have  done  ;  it  is  a 
marvelous  thing  when  you  think  about  what  is  to  come.  Who  can 
foretell  the  vast  results  of  this  undertaking?  This  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  century  of  effort,  and  Methodism  to-day  concentrates  its 
educational  work  at  this  poiLt,  but  not  to  end  here.  It  is  broail- 
ening  its  vision  as  the  years  go  on,  and  another  century  will  find 
it  reaching  out  into  all  lines,  fitting  itself  continually  for  better 
work,  and  moving  from  this  center  to  every  pan,  and  giving  men 
higher  and  truer  knowledge  of  God  and  of  all  things.  I  congratu- 
late the  projectors  of  this  institution  upon  the  success  they  have 
achieved  thus  far.  Let  me  say  to  yon  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  to  which  I  do  not  belong,  with  its  wealth,  and  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South,  to  which  1  do  belong,  together,  ought 
to  make  this  the  university  of  all  the  world.  You  have  wealth  and 
you  are  wasting  it  in  trifles.  Why  not  come  and  put  your  millmns 
down  here  and  make  something  that  is  worthy  not  merely  of 
.Methodist  history  but  of  Christian  liberty  and  Christian  endeavor, 
and  that  shall  give  assurance  to  the  world  that  Christ  is  going  to 
hold  the  reins  in  all  the  educational  movements  of  the  centuries. 

Bishop  Hurst.  The  ne.xt  speaker,  like  others  on  the  program,  is  a 
member  of  our  Board  of  Trustee?.  1  take  great  pleasure  in  introduc- 
ing to  you  Ex-Governor  Robert  E.  Pattison,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ex-Governor  Pattison's  Address. 

Mb.  Chairman  :  I  fancy  that  I  am  put  forward  to  represent  the 
laity  upon  this  occasion.  The  proportion,  however,  of  ten  to  one 
which  the  clergy  hold  to  the  laity  upon  the  program  is  not  repre- 
sentative of  the  interest  of  the  laity  in  the  wonderful  enterprise 
which  is  manifested  by  the  laying  of  this  corner  stone.  The  occasion 
which  calls  us  together  is  one  of  general  felicitation.  Our  trustees, 
our  patrons,  and  our  friends  are  happy  in  the  realization  of  their 
hopes  and  of  their  prayers.  We  have  looked  forward  to  this  day. 
This  autumnal  sun,  with  all  the  beauty  of  the  autumn  foliage  and 
autumn  fields,  looks  not  down  upon  a  more  import  mt  event  in  this 
country  to-day  than  the  laying  of  this  corner  stone.  The  location  and 
the  associations  connected  with  this  site  ought  to  be  an  inspiration. 
From  the  hills  of  the  Potomac,  Washington  gathered  the  inspiration 
of  the  sentiment  which  led  him  just  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  first 
week  in  December,  1706,  in  his  last  annual  message,  to  recommend 
the  establishment  of  a  national  university.  So  that  as  we  assemble 
here  to-day,  the  thought  which  inspired  him  to  give  that  message  to 
the  representative  body  of  the  country  is  doubly  inspiring.  Indeed, 
as  we  look  back  over  the  past  and  consider  the  importance  which 
education  holds  to  popular  government,  too  much  stress  and  too 
much  thought  can  not  be  given  to  the  development  of  education. 


Very  fortunately  for  us,  at  the  beginning,  in  the  history  of  our 
Government,  the  founders  made  provision  for  education,  not  only  in 
the  primary,  and  in  the  secondary,  and  in  the  high-school  education, 
but  also  in  the  higher  academic,  college,  and  university  systems  of 
education.  The  sentiment  which  inspired  the  farmers  of  New  Eng- 
land to  come  and  plant  the  few  volumes  of  books  at  the  feet  of  the 
trustees  of  the  early  Yale  institution  led  to  the  establishment  of 
that  university.  Mr.  Harvard  caught  the  sentiment  when,  with 
those  about  him,  he  began  to  make  contributions,  not  only  from  his 
treasury,  but  those  with  him  from  the  products  of  the  field,  and  so 
we  have  to-day  the  great  Harvard  University.  One  institution  of 
learning  after  another  has  succeeded,  until  America  to-day  stands 
equal  with  the  Old  World  in  her  university  system  of  education. 
It  is  true  she  had  not  the  assistance  of  lords  temporal  and  lords 
spiritual,  but  more  than  that,  she  had  the  assistance  of  the 
people.  The  American  institutions,  her  universities,  are  purely 
American,  and  the  product  of  the  American  people.  There  is 
nothing  abroad  in  the  university  line  to  be  compared  with  the 
university  work  in  its  organization  as  we  understand  it  in 
America.  The  universities  of  Europe  and  of  England  have  received 
the  assistance  of  the  government  and  of  liberal  contributions  from 
time  to  time  in  their  organization,  but  our  universities  have  come 
from  the  people.  And  we  stand  here  to-day,  at  the  close  of  this 
century,  with  the  sentiment  stronger  than  ever  in  the  direction  of 
higher  education. 

Fortunate  it  is,  let  me  repeat,  for  our  country  that  our  people  are 
thus  controlled  by  this  high  sentiment.  We  live  under  a  popular 
form  of  government,  a  government  which  is  just  such  as  the  people 
will  make  it,  and  it  it  is  not  intelligently  made,  it  can  not  remain 
firm  and  lasting.  So  that  the  more  diffused  the  information  and  in- 
telligence among  the  masses  of  the  people,  the  more  solid  will  become 
the  institutions  of  government,  and  as  we  meet  here  in  laying  the 
corner  stone  of  this  university,  we  are  simply  strengthening  the 
foundations  of  the  republic.  While  it  is  true  we  have  had  a  period  of 
depression,  while  there  has  been  financial  disturbance,  there  is  one 
thing  our  country  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  :  there  has  been  no 
halting  in  the  development  of  a  greater  education.  The  universities 
of  America  are  more  crowded  to-day  than  ever  before  in  her  history. 
Her  academies  and  colleges  in  all  their  halls  are  more  filled  with 
students,  and  have  more  applicants  knocking  at  their  doors,  than 
ever  before.  So  that  in  our  educational  development  we  have  not 
been  depending  upon  those  material  resources  which  we  are  so  glad 
to  crowd  to  the  front.  On  the  contrary,  I  rejoice  to-day  that  in  the 
dark  places  that  seem  to  appear  upon  every  hand,  and  "men  seem  to 
look  up  in  vain  for  the  bright  and  shining  sun,  yet  amidst  it  all  there 
is  the  hope  which  is  given  by  the  education  and  the  intelligence  of 
our  people.  And  the  Methodist  denomination,  born  in  sympathy 
with  the  masses,  livirg  in  sympathy  with  them,  never  has  under- 
taken a  greater  work  than  in  laying  the  foundation  of  this  university. 
She  has  simply  put  herself  again  in  touch  with  the  masses.  She 
means  in  ihe  next  century  to  take  her  place  with  other  denomina- 
tions and  with  the  people  in  the  development  of  intellectuality  and 
of  intelligence  amongst  the  masses.  Let  me  repeat  to  you,  the  more 
and  the  greater  becomes  the  effort  in  the  direction  of  devotion  to 
the  highest  education,  the  greater  become  the  possibilities  of  this 
free  country  of  ours.  We  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  it.  All 
our  hopes  are  in  the  education  of  the  masses. 

Just  consider  for  one  moment,  if  you  will  bear  with  me  and 
review  the  history  of  the  world.     Here  in  this  university  are  we  to 

attempt  not  only  intellectual  development,  but  more  than  all  that 

moral  and  religious  training.  The  world  has  tried  intellectuality. 
We  are  to-day,  in  our  colleges  and  in  our  universities,  finding  our 
classics  in  the  nations  which  have  demonstrated  unusual  intellect- 
uality, yet  they  have  no  place  in  the  world  of  to-day.  It  was  not 
possible  to  sustain  them  by  mere  intellectuality.  They  have  tried 
physical  culture.  The  supremacy  of  physical  culture  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  perfection  of  intellectual  culture,  the  perfection  of  physical 
culture,  nations  have  gone  down,  although  attaining  the  highest 
supremacy  in  both.  So  that  we  must  seek  for  something  else  for 
the  permanency  of  government,  and  I  believe  we  have  it  in  the  pur- 
pose of  this  university.  In  other  words,  in  the  moral  and  religious 
training  there  is  to  come  that  stability  which  is  to  give  permanency 
to  our  government  and  to  our  people.  Indeed,  our  hopes  are  in  the 
elevation  of  the  moral  above  the  merely  intellectual  and  physical. 
Do  not  misunderstand  me  for  one  moment  to  deprecate  the  highest 
effort  toward  the  highest  physical  and  intellectual  attainment,  but 
above  them  all  is  that  higher  religious  influence  which  is  to  make 
the  other  two  stable. 
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And  so  I  come  to  you  to-day  luid  joiii  with  you  luid  with  these 
Trustees  in  congratuhiting  Methodism,  in  congnitulfttinji;  the  people 
upon  the  success  which  has  crowned  The  American  University  up  to 
this  point.  I  do  hope  that  the  time  wdl  come,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  are  those  in  this  audience  who  will  witness  it,  when  this 
site  shall  be  covered  by  other  magnificent  buildings  yet  to  arise  and 
adorn  this  beautiful  spot,  and  to  provide  lor  the  applicants  who  shall 
come  to  this  university.  We  remember  the  request  that  came  from 
heaven  long  ago  to  King  Solomon  :  "  Ask  what  I  shall  give  thee." 
Sometimes  I  think  that  Heaven  has  asked  the  American  people, 
"  What  shall  I  give  thee?  "  And  the  resy)onse  has  been,  '•  Give  us 
wisdom  ;  give  us  an  understanding  heart."  And  in  addition  to  that, 
Heaven  Ins  blessed  us  with  all  material  prosperity.  So  we  come 
to-day  to  join  again  in  response  to  that  request  for  wisdom,  for 
judgment,  and  for  strength  to  preserve  us  as  a  people,  to  maintain 
us  as  a  government  and  to  build  us  up  as  a  beacon  to  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

Bishop  Hurst:  It  may  not  be  known  to  the  audience  generally, 
but  every  speaker  on  this  occasion  is  a  Trustee  of  the  University, 
and  has  shown  his  interest  by  long  journeys  to  this  place,  by  gifis 
in  many  cases,  and  by  a  study  of  the  great  object  that  we  have 
before  us.  So  it  has  been  thus  far  in  the  program,  and  will  be  unto 
the  end.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Bishop 
Charles  H.  Fowler,  D.  D.,  of  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Bisliop   Fowier'.s  Address. 

Hail  to  the  American  University  !  Hail  to  this  goodly  company 
of  assembled  friends !  Hail  to  the  great  church  especially  interested 
in  this  enterprise!  Hail  to  the  great  nation  whose  sons  and  daugh- 
ters will  here  be  blessed  by  the  thousand  for  unnumbered  centuries 
to  come!  And  all  hail  to  the  most  beautiful  city  on  whose  bosom 
we  hang  this  amulet,  whose  efficacy  shall  increase  forever!  What 
more  desirable  site  for  a  great  university  than  this  Capital  of  the 
great  republic,  located  between  the  mountains  and  the  inlets  from 
the  sea,  catching  inspirations  from  the  eternal  summits  on  one  side 
and  on  the  other  side  perpet  lal  youth  from  the  vastness  of  the  ocean, 
on  whose  brow  time  writes  no  wrinkles;  lying  in  the  highway  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South,  inhaling  health  from  one  nwi  fra- 
grance from  the  other,  honored  alike  in  its  distinguished  name  and 
equally  distinguished  history  A  city  of  avenues,  and  circles,  and 
parks,  and  trees,  and  noble  public  buildings.  A  city  of  palaces  and 
monuments  and  temples,  where  her  citizens  walk  among  the  statues 
of  her  heroes  and  the  altars  of  her  God  and  are  transformed  into 
soldiers  and  patriots  and  statesmen.  A  city  crowded  with  public 
schools,  where  all  her  children  may  be  taught,  with  colleges  and 
universities  of  long  and  honorable  standing,  with  vast  collections  of 
the  products  of  nature  and  art  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  with  all 
known  materials  for  the  illustration  of  every  science  and  every 
known  branch  of  useful  knowledge,  with  a  library  second  to  none  in 
the  world,  and  an  observatory  mapping  out  all  worlds,  with  forty 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  illustrative  app.iratus,  much  of  it  in- 
capable of  duplication,  and  all  of  it  easily  accessible  and  ready  for 
use,  with  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Slates  behind  it  to  secure  all 
possible  enlargement,  and  the  authority  of  the  General  Government 
over  it  to  secure  safety  and  permanence.  Again,  thrice  and  all  hail 
to  this  most  beautiful  city  on  earth,  that  receives  this  day  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  building  of  the  greatest  of  all  institutions,  a  Chris- 
tian university  ;  blessed  city  and  city  of  the  blessed,  for  yonder  rest 
the  ashes  of  the  Father  of  his  country,  who  is  buried  deep  in  the 
heart  of  every  lover  of  liberty,  and  yonder  towers  his  marble  monu- 
ment, still  the  loftiest  memorial  shaft  among  men  ;  and  yonder  are 
the  low,  green  tents,  whose  curtains  never  outward  swing,  where 
are  bivouacked  the  heroes  who  gladly  died  to  save  the  republic,  and 
who  illustrate  that  inspired  utterance  of  Horace  :  "  Duke  et  decorum 
pro  patria  viori.^' 

This  institution,  born  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  on  the  summit  of 
the  centuries,  dropped  into  the  lap  of  events,  and  endowed  with  vast 
estates  and  palaces,  needing  only  to  purchase  a  key  for  this  big  front 
door,  has  a  right  to  be  questioned,  and  to  be  heard.  An  institution 
in  a  community,  that  is  to  occupy  the  time  and  thought  of  scores  of 
cultivated  laborers,  to  control  capital  by  the  millions  and  e.xpend  its 
income  by  the  hundred  thousands,  to  build  its  walls  for  the  centuries 
and  plan  its  campaigns  by  the  thousand  years,  to  furnish  a  home  for 
multitudes  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  land  in  a  critical  time 
of  their  life  and  furnish  character  for  scholars  and  scientists,  preach- 
ers and  philologists,  physicians  and  philosophers,  jurists  and  states- 
men— an  institution  thus  purposed  and  intrusted  has  a  right  to  the 
public  ear. 


It  is  to-day  in  the  center  of  American  tliought.  The  eyes  of  mil- 
lions of  freemen  are  turned  this  way  this  hour.  The  prayers  of  millions 
of  believers  are  ascending  on  behalf  of  the  work  occupying  ns  at 
this  moment ;  nearly  half  a  liundied  commonwealths  are  turning  this 
way,  and  States  unborn,  struggling  in  the  womb  of  the  nation,  are 
listening  to  the  plans  here  crystallizing,  and  hearing  the  strokes  of 
the  hammer  bringing  into  p  ace  this  corner  stone. 


The  Capitol  Corner  Stone. 

Standing  here  this  hour,  with  my  back  to  the  mountains  that 
stand  about  Harper's  Ferry,  with  its  memories  so  dear  to  every 
patriot,  and  with  my  face  toward  yonder  Capitol  building,  I  am  re-  / 

minded  of  aaother  ceremony,  not  wholly  unlike  this.  It  took  place  V 
September  18,  lVf).3,  one  hundred  and  three  years  and  one  month  ago 
last  Sabbath.  Methinks  I  can  see  it  now.  There  is  the  noble  form 
of  Washington,  surrounded  by  heroes  of  the  Revolution,  and  officers 
of  the  infant  republic,  crossing  the  Potomac  yonder,  and  walking  up 
onto  that  hill  in  the  thick  forest,  and  there,  with  appropriate  service 
and  ceremony,  he  lays  the  corner  stone  of  the  first  building  of  the 
National  Capital.  How  meagre  and  strange  the  picture.  The  repub- 
lic barn  on  the  still  hot  battlefields  can  not  yet  talk  plainly.  It  can 
only  shout  the  battle-cry  of  freedom.  With  army  dispersed  and  un- 
paid, with  treasury  empty,  with  the  nations  of  the  eaith  letting  the 
new  government  alone  because  it  was  too  weak  to  heed,  with  sparse 
settlements  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  with  a  wild  and  unknown  con. 
tinent  stretching  toward  the  setting  ,aun,  the  republic  seemed  like  a 
mere  dreamer  or  mere  trapper  camping  in  the  wilderness.  Surely 
those  were  prophets  that  gathered  on  yonder  hill  in  the  woods  and 
laid  that  corner  stone.  They  looked  over  the  bulge  of  the  world 
and  saw  the  teeming  future.  Yonder  magnificent  Capitol,  with  its 
chambers,  and  halls,  and  stairs,  and  plateaus,  and  columns,  and  pil- 
lars, and  carved  marbles,  and  statues,  and  dome,  and  towering  God- 
dess of  Liberty  catching  the  first  rays  of  the  mornir.g  sun  from  the 
Atlantic  and  the  last  rays  from  the  western  plains,  that  stately 
structure,  the  wonder  and  almiration  of  all  the  civilized  peoples  of 
the  earth,  stood  complete  in  the  faith  of  that  little  group  of  patriots 
as  they  stood  there  that  long-ago  day  in  the  woods  and  laid  the 
corner  stone  of  the  first  Capitol  building,  with  blows  that  echo  round 
all  the  world  and  through  all  coming  centuries. 

Not  unlike  their  conditions  and  task  are  our  conditions  and  task. 
We  are  in  an  open  field  beyond  the  wood,  on  a  hill,  laying  a  corner 
stone,  not  of  the  capitol  of  a  nation,  but  of  a  university  of  a  great 
people.  They  had  three  and  one-half  millions  of  people  scattered  in 
the  wilderness.  Out  of  TO, 000, 000  ot  citizens  we  have  25,000,000  of 
people,  members  and  adherents  in  a  thickly  settled  and  wealthy  land. 
They  had  a  young  nation  back  of  them.  We  have  a  great  nation, 
and  a  great  Protestantism,  and  a  ureal  church  back  of  us.  They 
had  the  faith  of  the  patriot  to  inspire  them.  We  have  the  faith  of 
the  patriot  and  of  the  Christian  to  i-,spire  us.  Did  they  go  forward  ? 
We  can  go  forward  in  the  name  of  Goc^-  Did  they  succeed  to  the 
joy  of  their  children?  We  shall  succeed  to  the  joy  of  all  coming 
generations  and  to  the  glory  of  God. 

We  are  only  discharging  a  duty.  We  are  sprung  from  a  heroic 
ancestry.  Our  fathers  went  forth  empty  handed  to  build  a  church 
and  a  nation.  They  drove  out  the  savages  and  wild  beasts  and  sub- 
dued the  continent  and  built  it  full  of  cities  and  towns  and  houses 
and  comforts.  With  their  blood  in  our  veins  and  their  achieve- 
ments in  our  inheritance,  we  have  no  right  to  plan  or  do  little 
things.  As  Caesar  said  to  the  frightened  sailors  on  the  stormy 
Mediterranean:  "Fear  not,  you  have  Cajsar  on  board,"  so  we  can 
say:  "The  world  has  a  right  to  expect  achievements  and  courage 
from  ns;  we  are  of  the  conquering  race."  Duty  demands  from  us 
great  achievements. 

We  are  the  heirs  of  priceless  liberties,  and  not  one  right  do  we 
claim  that  was  not  wrenched  from  fierce  enemies  with  the  red  hands 
of  heroic  battle.  Have  we  religious  freedom  ?  It  cost  the  fires  of 
Smithfield.  Have  we  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press?  It  cost 
the  long  and  bloody  strifes  of  the  English-speaking  peoples.  Have 
we  political  freedom  ?  It  cost  the  bloody  trail  from  Concord  to 
Yorktown.  Have  we  universal  freedom?  It  cost  the  long  and 
crimson  struggle  from  Fort  Sumter  to  Appomattox.  Mankind  has  a 
right  to  expect  much  of  us. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  demands  of  us  great  achievements. 
We  are  no  longer  provincial ;  we  are  cosmopolitan ;  citizens  of  the 
world.  There  are  no  strangers  ;  all  peoples  are  tributary  to  us.  All 
the  treasure  houses  of  the  world  are  open  to  us.  All  knowledge  of 
the  ages  beckons  to  us.  Nothing  seems  impossible.  We  can  meas- 
ure the  laillionlh  part  of  an  inch  ;  we  can  create  diamonds  ;  we  can 
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whisper  two  thousand  miles  and  hear  the  breathing  of  the  man  with 
whom  we  are  whispering  ;  we  can  see  through  triple  bars  of  bones 
and  flesh.  Secrets  are  no  longer  safe  in  the  heart.  We  can  amass 
fortunes  by  the  hundred  millions  in  a  single  lifetime.  We  have  no 
right  to  do  small  things. 

Iiitrustert  with   Xust   llespoii-<ibiliti«'s. 

We  are  intrusted  with  vast  treasures,  and  must  nifasure  up  to 
vast  responsibilities.  The  man  who  receives  fifty  millions  as  patri- 
mony has  no  right  to  keep  a  peanutstall.  Nature  keeps  a  one-priced 
store.  She  sells  only  to  him  who  pays  the  price  ;  and  whoever  puts 
down  upon  her  counter  the  value  of  an  article  can  take  the  goods. 
So  she  holds  all  her  servants,  and  agents,  and  debtors  to  a  strict  ac- 
cou'it.  She  has  her  sleepless  eyes  open  upon  us.  If  we  do  not  use 
and  improve  our  talent  and  gain  other  talents,  she  will  recover  her 
gifts  and  send  us  to  the  eternal  poorhouse.  We  must  win  or  go 
under.  Nature  has  no  time  to  shilly-shally.  In  this  enterprise  we 
are  only  meeting  imperative  obligations. 

The  university  has  the  right  of  way.  She  has  this  because  she 
takes  us  up  into  the  invisible  world  of  forces,  into  the  world  of  ideas. 
All  forces  are  invisible.  Power  never  took  you  by  the  hand.  It 
never  looked  you  in  the  face.  You  never  saw  its  form  or  color.  I 
never  saw  my  own  soul.  I  have  hunted  for  it  everywhere.  I  have 
gone  into  my  body  and  searched  for  it  everywhere — down  in  the 
center  of  the  bones,  in  the  pivots  of  the  joints,  everywhere.  1  have 
taken  my  best  chemistries  and  strongest  microscopes  and  have  hunted 
through  all  the-800,000,000  cells  of  my  brain,  but  nowhere  can  I 
find  my  soul.  It  never  comes  out  to  me.  It  may  be  yonder  among 
the  stars  while  I  am  hunting  for  it  here  in  this  cage — my  bosom. 
It  may  be  fluttering  here  while  I  am  searching  for  it  yonder  in  the 
infinite  spaces  that  yawn  above  me.  I  never  saw  it.  yet  I  know  by 
my  consciousness  that  this  strange,  invisible,  intangible,  impondera- 
ble something,  which  hopes  and  fears,  which  remeibers  and  forgets, 
which  loves  and  hates,  which  acts  and  is,  is  in v  self,  a  citizen  of  the 
invijible  worlds,  an  heir  of  all  the  ages,  though  it  is  itself  always 
invisible.  Indeed,  all  power  is  invisible  and  intangible.  The  uni- 
versity takes  me  up  among  these  invisible  intangible  forces,  and  so 
has  a  right  to  be  heard  and  obfyed — has  the  right  of  way. 

Nature  stands  for  the  university  in  the  fact  that  she  puts  a  premium 
on  brains.  She  is  not  on  the  side  ot  the  imbecile.  They  are  always 
left  in  the  race,  and  take  what  no  one  else  wants.  All  that  nature 
does  for  them  is  to  pick  them  to  pieces  when  they  have  starved  to 
death  in  order  that  she  may  give  the  elements  to  other  agents  for 
another  e.xperiment.  She  does  not  want  us  to  work  merely  with  our 
spades  and  a.xes.  She  wants  us  to  use  our  brains,  and  thus  make 
one  thing  do  another.  She  does  not  thank  us  for  economizing  her 
power.  She  has  power  enough  ;  there  is  no  limit  to  her  power,  and 
withholding  does  not  save  it.  She  asks  no  increment  of  compound 
interest  for  power  which  she  stores.  She  wants  us  to  use  her  power. 
She  turns  all  the  great  wheels  in  the  univer.-e  around  one  way  all 
the  time,  and  says  :  "  See  I  They  go  round  this  way.  Don't  you 
see?  Throw  your  inventive  thoughts  around  them  and  make  them 
do  your  work.''  If  only  we  could  throw  a  belt  around  the  world 
and  utilize  her  motion,  could  we  not  make  things  spin?  Nature 
wants  us  to  use  her  power.  This  is  why  she  pays  big  wages  for  brain 
power.  Indeed,  wages  are  a  fair  test.  Nature  keeps  only  true  things  : 
she  hates  shams.     She  is  just. 

Take  the  matter  of  wages.  Wages  work  down  to  the  fact  of  justice 
ultimately.  Study  it.  On  the  surface,  this  matter  of  wages  often 
seems  unjust  and  bad.  This  man  works  as  a  brakeman  fourteen 
hours  a  day  and  takes  chances  on  his  life  ;  so  he  must  pay  heavy 
premiums  to  have  his  life  insured.  He  receives  only  $1.25  per  day. 
This  man,  as  president  of  the  road,  comes  in  a  carriage  to  his  oflSce 
at  10  o'clock,  is  waited  upon  by  half  a  dozen  servants,  sits  in  an 
easy  chair,  moves  about  a  few  papers,  writes  his  name  a  few  times, 
goes  out  at  3  o'clock  to  eat  a  big  dinner  with  his  friends  ;  for  this 
he  receives  $25,000  per  year.  This  seems  hard.  But  nature  insists 
on  it.  She  says  it  is  just,  and  so  it  is  just.  Capital  has  no  con- 
science. Business  is  business.  Capital  only  wants  another  quarter 
of  a  cent.  Now  right  behind  this  president  of  a  road  stands  another 
man  anxious  to  do  his  work  for  $20,000.  Capital  would  take  him 
in  a  minute,  if  he  could  do  the  work.  But  he  can't,  and  so  he  does 
not  secure  the  place.  Look  at  these  two  men.  The  first  man  sim- 
ply sits  on  a  board  and  listens  for  a  whistle.  He  can'  think  of  his 
sweetheart,  of  what  he  pleases.  The  last  man  has  all  the  trains,  and 
all  the  engines,  and  all  the  brakemen  running  up  and  down  his 
nerves  ;  soon  he  is  worn  out — has  softening  of  the  brain,  or  nervous 
prostration,  and  dies.  He  earns  all  he  gets.  Nature  pays  big  sala- 
ries for  brain  power,  and  so  ajkg  us  to  build  these  universities  (o  fit 
men  for  great  work, 


The  university  his  the  right  of  way,  because  it  develops  the  spirit- 
ual forces  in  the  race.  Titus  had  destroyed  Jerusalem  and  was  on 
his  way  back  to  Rome.  At  Joppa,  while  he  was  embarking  his 
forces,  sitting  on  his  horse  watching  the  moving  of  the  troops,  a  poor 
Jew  crept  in  among  the  horses  and  pulled  Titus'  stirrup,  and  pre- 
senting a  paper  asked  Titus  to  let  him  teach  his  people  in  their  dis- 
tress. Titus,  scorning  the  wretched  Jew.  gave  his  consent.  That 
man  by  his  school  saved  his  race  to  outlive  the  conquering  empire 
by  many  centuries.  On  this  spot  we  shall  do  our  part  in  saving  our 
race  and  all  races. 

When  God  made  man,  he  took  so  much  dust  and  kneaded  it  up 
with  other  elements,  molded  it  into  shape,  fashioned  the  frame  in 
symmetry,  fitted  part  to  part,  dug  the  arteries,  drilled  the  bones, 
spread  the  nerves,  wove  the  veins,  oiled  the  joints,  and  completed 
the  entire  system  with  features  of  beauty  and  form  of  grace.  But 
that  was  not  man.  That  was  only  a  stark  corpse.  The  great 
Builder  and  Architect  and  Artist  had  done  His  work,  but  the  Divine 
Father  had  not  touched  it.  Then  He  took  up  this  clay,  tenderly,  in 
His  hands,  and  breathed  out  of  His  own  soul  the  breath  of  life  into 
its  nostrils,  when,  lo !  the  dull  eyes  opened  and  gleamed  with 
thought,  the  dumb  heart  began  its  everlasting  beating,  the  warm 
blood  leaped  through  the  new  veins,  the  obedient  muscles  caught 
the  secret  of  strength,  and  Adam  stepped  forth  a  living  soul — an  im- 
mortal, accountable  being,  with  power  to  think,  with  thoughts  to 
run  along  God's  infinite  thoughts,  with  power  to  feel  and  act,  with 
heart  to  beat  responsive  to  the  mighty  throbbings  of  the  Infinite 
heart,  and  with  will  independent  of  His  power,  and  able  to  treat 
with  Him,  the  peer  of  His  majesty. 

Such  it  seems  to  me  is  our  work  here.  We  are  taking  our  money, 
and  thought,  a-jd  our  best  judgment,  and  are  compounding  them  into 
a  beautiful  site,  a  stately  edifice,  a  wise  and  prudent  board,  and  many 
hopes  for  the  future.  But  all  this  will  mt  make  a  university.  The 
brains,  and  benefactions,  and  artificers  of  the  Church  are  coming 
here.  One  thing  more  is  wanting.  The  Church  must  come  with  her 
active  and  resistless  sympathies,  and,  bowing  over  this  form  of  beauty, 
breathe  into  it  the  breath  of  life.  Then  the  university  will  leap  to 
her  feet,  and  robed  in  thought  and  crowned  with  power,  go  forth 
to  the  admiring  millions,  fair  as  the  moon,  bright  as  the  sun,  and 
terrible  as  an  army  with  banners. 

Bishop  Hurst:  Eight  years  ago,  when  our  legislative  body,  the 
General  Conference,  sought  a  man  to  place  at  the  head  of  our  entire 
educational  system,  it  elected  Dr.  Charles  H.  Payne,  and  immediately 
after  we  be^an  to  think  of  establishing  a  university  here  Dr.  Payne 
was  visited  as  supervisor  of  our  whole  educational  structure.  He 
was  asked  for  his  candid  opinion.  His  answer  was,  "There  is  a 
place  for  such  a  university  as  is  proposed."  At  the  very  beginning, 
therefore,  he  put  his  approval  on  this  movement  as  an  official  of 
the  Church,  and  as  one  who,  for  a  long  time,  was  president  of  a 
university  in  Ohio.  We  have  had  his  approval  from  that  hour  to 
this.  He  will  now  address  you — Rev.  Charles  H.  Payne,  D.  D., 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  our  Church. 

Dr.  Payne's  Address. 

The  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  first  building  of  The 
American  University  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Methodism. 
The  future  historian  of  the  Church  will  designate  this  event  as  one 
of  the  great  events  in  the  history,  not  only  of  the  Church,  but  of 
the  nation.  The  institution  to  be  established  here  will  exert  a  com- 
manding influence  over  the  whole  world.  It  will  be  a  beacon  light 
sending  out  its  beams  far  and  wide  to  illuminate  the  entire  race  of 
man. 

1.  The  establishment  of  this  university  at  this  time  marks  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as  a  church  of  progress.  Glorious  as 
its  history  has  been  in  the  past,  it  proposes  that  it  shall  be  still  more 
glorious  in  the  future.  It  is,  and  is  to  be,  the  Church  not  only  of 
yesterday,  but  of  to-day  and  tomorrow.  It  understands  full  well 
that  the  Church  that  would  march  with  a  conquering  tread  through 
the  twentieth  century  must  keep  step  with  the  progress  of  the  age; 
nay,  more,  must  be  a  leader  in  all  the  progressive  moral  movements 
of  the  age. 

2.  The  American  University  stands  for  an  intelligent  yet  evan- 
gelical and  evangelistic  type  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  projectors 
of  this  university  recognize  the  fact  that  the  present  is  an  age  of 
widely  diffused  knowledge,  of  increasing  intelligence,  of  investi- 
gation and  research,  and  this  research  applies  to  things  sacred  as 
well  as  to  things  secular;  applies  to  the  very  foundations  of  our 
cherished  Christian  faith.  It  can  not  be  otherwise,  and  we  would 
not  have  if  otherwise  if  we  could,     We  hail  this  awakening  spiri' 
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of  iiivestigiilioii ;  we  welcome  all  reverent  biblical  criticism.  This 
university  will  give  freest  scope  and  fullest  encouragement  to  tlie 
earnest  pursuit  of  truth  wherever  found  As  every  window  of  this 
building  and  of  successive  buildings  will  be  open  to  let  in  (iod's 
light,  so  it  is  hoped  the  windows  of  every  soul  among  the  thousands 
of  students  that  will  Hock  to  this  shrine  of  learniiig  will  ever  be 
open  to  let  in  upon  their  whole  being  the  light  of  God's  truth.  We 
do  not  believe,  and  therefore  do  not  fear,  that  the  most  thorough 
iuvestigntiou  of  truth — all  truth,  inspired  truth— will  ultimately 
minister  to  skepticism  or  tend  in  the  least  to  overthrow  the  founda- 
tions of  our  holy  faith. 

We  believe  rather  that  it  will  be  the  most  effective  antidote  to 
skepticism  and  the  strongest  defense  against  the  overthrow  of  faith. 
Since  the  investigation  of  all  that  is  most  sacred  and  most  dear  to 
the  Church  will  go  ou  and  must  go  on,  the  Methodist  Church  prefers 
to  have  it  conducted  under  its  own  imperial  watch-care;  not  super- 
ficially, but  thoroughly;  not  with  prejudice,  but  in  the  spirit  of 
perfect  candor.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  acknowledged  that  the  best 
thing  that  he  received  from  O.xford  University  was  that  he  there 
learned  to  appreci  ite  the  value  of  intellectual  truth.  That  means 
that  he  learned  to  be  earnest  in  the  jmisuit  of  all  truth  ;  learned  to 
be  honest  in  the  recognition  and  reception  of  all  truth  ;  learned  to 
be  loyal  to  the  imperative  demands  of  truth,  and  to  live  ever  under 
her  regal  supremacy.  That  lofty  and  priceless  lesson  largely  made 
Mr.  Gladstone  what  he  has  been  and  what  he  is — the  great  scholar, 
the  devout  believer,  the  incomparable  statesman.  That  is  the  lessou 
which  the  intelligent  youth  of  our  country  to-day  most  need  to 
learn.  That  is  the  invaluable  lesson  which  this  university  is  set  to 
It  ach . 

3.  The  American  University  is  to  stand  for  the  highest  ideals  in 
the  life  of  the  individual,  the  Church,  and  the  nation — stand  for  the 
higliest  and  the  best  in  attainment  and  achievement.  The  dis- 
tinguished author,  .Mas  Nordau,  says  that  the  one  great  trouble  with 
this  world  to-day — -the  one  prime  reason  why  it  is  doing  so  little 
that  is  worthy — is  its  lack  of  ideals.  He  particularizes  as  to  nations. 
Bngland,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  have,  according 
to  his  statement,  no  worthy  ideals ;  have  nothing  great  to  inspire 
and  stimulate  them,  and  consequently  are  accomplishing  nothing 
great  and  noble.  Whether  we  admit  his  statement  or  not,  we  can 
not  deny  that  the  want  of  high  ideals  is  lamentably  apparent  in 
ehurch  and  state.  If  we  take  the  so-called  learned  profeesions, 
ihe  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  clergyman,  the  teacher,  each  and  all 
would  accomplish  incomparably  greater  results  if  they  lived  con- 
stantly umler  the  inspiration  of  high  ideals. 

It  is  the  fondly  cherished  hope  of  the  projectors  of  The  American 
University  that  it  will  furnish  to  a  multitude  of  educated  men  the 
loftiest  ideals  of  scholarship,  and  character,  and  conduct,  ideals 
that  shall  lift  the  leaders  of  thought  and  of  action  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life  to  more  commanding  heights.  Standing  here  at  the 
Capital  of  this  favored  nation,  occupying  so  conspicuous  a  position, 
this  university  will  have  the  greatest  opportunity  ever  given  to  an 
institution  of  learning  to  represent  high  scholarship  and  genuine 
religion,  and  to  bless  the  world  with  their  combined  and  beneficent 
inlluence. 

4.  The  American  University  is  to  stand  for  equality  in  privilege 
amid  variety  in  environment.  Too  many  agencies  are  now  active 
in  society  whose  chief  work  is  to  level  down.  This  institution  is 
rather  to  level  up.  Into  these  halls  is  ever  to  be  welcomed  any 
seeker  of  truth  holding  a  degree  from  a  reputable  college.  Equality 
before  the  shrine  of  truth  is  the  motto  over  these  portals  of  learning. 
A  sublimer  sight  the  world  has  never  seen  than  will  be  witnessed 
upon  this  favored  spot  when  the  representatives  of  all  lands,  of  all 
races,  of  all  classes,  of  all  religions  here  meet,  uniting  ia  pursuit  of 
.a  common  object  and  blending  their  voices  in  worship  of  a  common 
God  and  Father  of  us  all. 

5.  Finally,  The  American  University  stands  for  the  quickening 
and  enlargement  of  all  the  educational  work  of  the  Church  ;  stands 
for  increased  support  of  all  Christian  schools.  No  greater  mistake 
could  be  made  than  the  supposition  that  the  establishment  of  this 
institution  for  post-graduate  and  for  technical  studies  will  in  the 
slightest  degree  detract  from  interest  in,  and  general  support  of,  the 
other  institutions  of  the  Church. 

On  the  contrary,  the  new  enthusiasm  awakened  in  the  establish- 
ment of  this  university,  which  is  in  no  sanse  the  rival  of  any  exist- 
ing institution,  will  serve  to  kindle  greiter  enthusiasm  in  the  great 
but  too-neglected  cause  of  higher  Christian  education  throughout 
the  whole  Church.  Every  dollar  contributed  to  this  institution 
will  mean  added  dollars  given  to  the  other  schools  of  the  Church. 
Every  student  entering  these  halls  will   mean   multiplied   students 


flocking  to  the  academies,  the  colleges,  and  universities  of  the  entire 
Church.  The  channels  of  benevolence  for  educational  purposes  once 
opened  will  continue  to  flow,  as  they  ought  to  flow,  more  generously 
toward  the  treasuries  of  our  schools  of  learning,  and  will  give  to 
those  institutions  what  they  have  so  long  and  so  i;reatly  needed — 
vastly  greater  endowments  and  largely  increased  numbers  of  students. 
.\ll  honor  to  Bishop  Hurst  lor  his  quenchless  zeal,  his  boundless 
enthusiasm,  his  tireless  efforts  in  behalf  of  The  American  University, 
which  we  believe  will  stand  through  the  coming  centuries  as  his 
greatest  monument.  All  honor  also  to  his  coadjutors,  whose  cor- 
dial co-operation  will  give  reality  to  his  dream.  The  American 
University  marking  thus,  as  it  does,  the  progressive  onward  march 
of  the  Church,  standing  for  an  evangelical  Christian  faith,  held  in 
the  firm  grasp  of  intelligence,  welcoming  all  earnest  seekers  of  truth, 
lifting  aloft  its  high  ideals  for  the  inspiration  of  an  army  of  profes- 
sional workers,  emphasizing  the  equality  of  all  [lersons  in  the  temple 
of  learning,  and  marking  a  decided  forward  movement  in  the  educa- 
tional work  of  Methodism  that  must  tend  to  lift  every  one  of  its 
cherished  institutions  to  more  commanding  heights  of  influence  and 
of  usefulness,  deserves,  and  we  trust  will  receive,  the  good  will,  the 
fervent  prayers,  and  the  generous  support  of  every  lover  of  his 
Church,  of  his  country,  and  of  humanity. 

Bishop  HuKST.  I  take  now  special  pleasure  in  introducing  to  the 
audience  one  of  the  first  and  foremost  friends,  and  a  Trustee  of  the 
University,  and  editor  of  the  Christian  Advoctile  of  New  York,  the 
Rev.  James  M.  Buckley,  D.  D.  He  is  no  stranger  ;  I  take,  therefore, 
greater  pleasure  in  introducing  him  to  you. 

Dr.   Buckley's    Addres.s. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  A  celebrated  character  is  reported  to 
have  asked  a  friend  to  read  to  him.  The  friend  said,  "What  shall 
1  read  ?  "  and  the  celebrated  character  answered,  "  Read  me  fiction  ; 
that  may  be  true  ;  history  I  know  is  false."  Yet  history  is  the 
memory  and  the  recollection  of  the  race.  Animals  have  memory  ; 
the  most  forgetful  of  human  beings  have  memory,  for  every  impres- 
sion fi.ses  itself  upon  a  plastic  substance,  and  in  the  human  mind,  as 
is  seen  in  dreams,  thoughts  that  no  one  can  recollect  frequently 
recur  with  all  the  vividness  of  a  previous  e.xperience.  .Man,  as  a 
thinking,  willing  being,  has  the  power  of  recollection,  and  he  is 
most  master  of  his  faculties  as  well  as  of  his  acquisitions  who,  when 
he  wills,  can  recollect.  The  venerable  men  whose  pronunciation 
was  fi-xed  in  past  ages,  when  they  declared  that  they  find  it  difficult  to 
re-collect,  expressed  by  their  pronunciation  the  precise  difference 
between  memory  and  recollection.  History — recorded  history — is 
both  the  memory  and  the  recollection  of  the  race.  Acconiingly, 
history  is  the  source  of  patriotism,  for  it  is  the  root  of  family,  of  an- 
cestral, of  racial,  and  of  national  pride.  A  people  that  know  not 
the  glorious  deeds  of  their  fathers,  that  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
sacrifices  by  which  the  institutions  which  they  enjoy  were  estab- 
lished and  cemented,  can  have  no  patriotism.  Savages  fight  for 
their  possessions  as  a  dog  fights  for  a  bone,  not  with  a  sense  of  in- 
telligent possession,  but  simply  because  they  want  them,  and  they 
resist  those  who  would  wrest  them  from  them.  In  like  manner, 
regardless  of  the  distinctions  of  equity  or  of  the  holiness  of  a  moral 
purpose,  they  seize  the  possessions  of  others,  frequently  with  less 
than  envy — a  mere  blind  impulse  to  grasp.  Patriotic  institutions, 
philanthropic  thoughts,  feelings,  and  purposes  are  all  born  in  history, 
and  where  there  is  no  history  there  is  no  philanthropy,  though  there 
may  be  mere  impulses. 

History  also  makes  possible  scientific  investigation.  All  the 
advances  of  science  in  every  sphere  to-day  depend  entirely  upon 
history,  for  without  history  of  scientific  explorations,  without  history 
of  processes  that  have  been  superseded,  without  history  of  proce.=ses 
that  are  incomplete  all  generations  would  be  compelled  to  begin 
over  again,  but  now  men  see  by  what  they  know.  They  advance 
higher  by  every  ineffective  experiment  into  new  fields,  so  that  it 
may  be  truthfully  said  that  without  history  there  can  be  no  science. 

Furthermore,  history  stands  between  and  raises  an  impassable 
barrier  between  civilization  and  primitive  barbarism.  Well  said  an 
educated  Indian,  ■'  I  have  discovered  that  the  white  man  remembers 
by  what  he  knows."  The  Indian's  memory  is  as  strong  as  that  of 
the  white  man's ;  he  remembers  a  trail,  a  scent,  a  site,  but  the  white 
man's  brain  is  stored  with  knowledge  and  he  sees  the  next  step,  not 
by  intuitive  ability,  but  by  what  he  possesses.  And  every  generation 
would  sink  back  into  primeval  savagery  were  it  not  for_.  history,  so 
that  the  school  boy  of  ten  years  of  age  is  better  equipped  than  men 
were  thousands  of  years  ago.     The  ancestors  of  the   Anglo   Saxon 
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people  drank  blood  out  of  their  grand  fathers'  skulls  as  they  danceii 
iu  the  Druidieal  ceremonies  beneath  the  holly  and  mistletoe.  We 
have  the  holly  and  mistletoe,  but  we  have  dignified  them  by  our 
Christian  festival.  But  we  have  also  the  history  of  the  ages  that 
have  intervened,  aud  are  distinguished,  not  by  the  possession  of  any 
new  faculties,  but  by  the  store  of  acquisitions  that  come  into  our 
possession  the  moment  we  open  our  eyes  and  open  our  ears  and 
stretch  forth  our  bauds  into  the  world. 

An  ep0''.b  must  be  important  in  history  in  proportion  to  the  com- 
plexity of  human  relations,  in  proportion  to  the  aggregations  of  pop- 
ulations, of  structural  populations  which  are  strongly  cemented,  in 
projiortion  also  to  the  rate  of  motion,  of  action,  and  interaction 
between  them.  There  is  but  one  additional  element  to  give  glory  to 
an  epoch,  and  that  is  the  number  and  e.xtent  of  cataclysms  in 
society  Judged  by  these  standards  the  last  hundred  and  litly  years 
are  the  most  important  series  of  years  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
history  of  the  earth  of  which  no  direct  supernatural  interference  is 
predicated.  It  is  only  necessary  to  appeal  to  history  in  natural 
science,  in  physics,  in  theology,  in  jurisprudence,  in  constitutional 
government,  and  in  the  migrations  of  population  to  see  that  no  five 
centuries  have  equaled  in  the  history  of  this  world  of  which  no 
supernatural  interference  can  be  predicated  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  last  passed. 

Princeton  University  is  celebrating  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  its  foundation.  The  remarkable  exercises  were 
magnificently  opened,  by  one  of  the  noblest  discourses  ever  delivered 
in  this  country,  by  President  Patton.  It  appears  to-day  in  the 
/'«4/«;  //cA/cr  of  Philadelphia.  He  claims  considcation  for  Prince- 
ton on  the  ground  that  Princeton  antedates  the  formation  of  this 
great  new  government  of  Christian  liberty.  He  is  right,  but  if  he 
be  right,  then  Methodism,  which  antedates  the  formation  of  this 
great  new  world  of  Christian  liberty  in  its  organized  aspect,  in  a 
government,  and  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  may 
also  claim  the  respect  of  the  civilized  world.  In  17(iG,  in  New  York, 
and  about  the  same  time,  though  some  say  a  little  earlier,  in  .Mary- 
land, the  first  voice  recommending  to  the  consideration  of  the  people 
of  the  colonies  the  peculiar  form  of  Christianity  known  as  Wes  • 
leyan  Methodism  was  lifted  up.  It  was  gratifying  when  one  of  the 
speakers  on  this  occasion  pictured  George  Washington  as  he 
ascended  Capitol  Hill  to  lay  the  corner  stone  of  the  Capitol ;  it  w.ts 
gratifying  when  he  announced  his  date  that  he  knew  that,  relatively 
to  the  appearance  of  Methodism  in  connection  with  the  government 
of  the  United  .States,  he  could  antedate  that  sublime  fact.  In  the 
year  1789,  nearly  one  hundred  and  seven  years  ago,  a  body  of 
Methodists,  whose  organization  had  been  built  into  a  church  five 
years  before,  who  had  been  in  this  country  much  less  than  thirty 
years,  assembled  together  in  the  city  of  New  York.  It  was  but  a  few 
days  or  weeks  before  that  George  Washington  had  been  elected  Presi- 
ideutof  the  United  States.  They  took  into  consideration  the  subject 
of  the  new  government  and  sent  a  distinguished  soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, one  ot  their  ministers,  .Major  .Morrell,  a  particular  friend  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  to  wait  upon  him  and  ask  if  it  would  be  agree- 
able to  him  to  receive  an  address  from  a  delegation  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  The  President  replied  that  no  religious  body  had 
as  yet  waited  upon  him,  and  that  he  would  be  delighted  to  receive 
such  an  address.  Three  days  later,  at  a  time  set  by  the  President, 
Francis  -Vsbury,  the  first  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
who  had  performed  service  prior  to  that  time  in  the  colonies,  accom- 
panied by  .Major  Morrell,  appeared  in  the  presence  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  delivered  to  him  this  address  : 

"  We,  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  humbly  beg 
leave,  in  the  name  of  our  Society,  collectively,  in  these  United  States, 
to  express  to  you  the  warm  feelings  of  our  hearts,  and  our  sincere 
congratulations  on  your  appointment  to  the  Presidentship  of  these 
States.  We  are  conscious,  from  the  signal  proofs  you  have  already 
given,  that  you  are  a  friend  of  mankind,  aud  under  this  established 
idea,  p'ace  as  full  confidence  in  your  wisdom  and  integrity  tor  the 
preservation  of  those  civil  aud  religious  liberties,  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  Providence  of  (!od  aud  the  glorious 
Revolution,  as  we  believe  ought  to  be  reposed  in  man. 

"  We  have  received  the  most  grateful  satisfaction  from  the  bumble 
and  entire  dependence  on  the  great  Governor  of  the  Universe,  which 
you  have  repeatedly  expressed,  acknowledging  him  the  source  of 
every  blessing,  and  particularly  of  the  most  excellent  Constitution 
of  these  States,  which  is  at  present  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and 
may  in  the  future  become  its  great  exemplar  for  imitation  ;  and  hence 
we  enjoy  a  holy  expectation,  that  you  will  always  prove  a  faithful 
and  impartial  patron  of  genuine,  vital  religion,  the  grand  end  of 
our  creation  and  probationary  existence. 


■■  And  we  promise  you  our  fervent  prayers  to  the  tl  rone  of  grace, 
th  it  God  Almiglity  may  endue  you  with  all  the  graces  and  gifts  of 
his  Holy  Spirit,  that  he  may  enable  you  to  fill  up  your  important 
station  to  his  glory,  the  good  of  his  Church,  the  hap|)iness  of  the 
United  States  and  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Signed  in  behalf  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church." 

Un  receipt  of  that  address,  the  Father  of  his  Country  uttered  the 
following  response  : 

"  I  return  to  you  individually,  and  through  you  to  your  society 
collectively  in  the  United  States,  my  thanks  for  the  demonstration 
of  affection,  and  the  expressions  of  joy  offered  in  their  behalf  on  my 
late  appointment. 

"  It  shall  be  my  endeavor  to  manifest  the  purity  ol  my  inclinations 
for  promoting  the  happiness  of  mankind,  as  well  as  the  sincerity  of 
my  desires  to  contribute  whatever  may  be  in  my  power  toward  the 
civil  aud  religious  liberties  of  the  .\merican  people. 

'•  In  pursuing  this  line  of  conduct  I  hope,  by  the  assistance  of 
divine  Providence,  not  altogether  to  disappoint  the  confidence  which 
you  have  been  pleased  to  repose  in  me. 

'•  It  always  affords  me  satisfaction  when  I  find  a  concurrence  of 
sentiment  and  practice  between  all  conscientious  men,  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  homage  to  the  great  Governor  of  the  Universe,  and  in 
professions  of  support  to  just  civil  government. 

"  After  mentioning  tliat  1  trust  the  people  of  every  denomination, 
who  demean  themselves  as  good  citizens,  will  have  occasion  to  be 
convinced  that  I  shall  always  strive  to  prove  a  faithful  and  impar- 
tial patron  of  genuine  vital  religion,  I  must  assure  you  in  imrticular 
that  I  take  in  the  kindest  part  the  promise  you  make  of  presenting 
your  prayers  at  the  throne  of  grace  for  me,  and  that  I  likewise 
implore  the  divine  benediction  on  yourselves  and  your  religious 
community." 

After  the  Father  of  his  Country  had  finished  reading  the  address, 
Bishop  Asbury  arose  and  presented  him  with  the  copy  which  he  had 
read,  and  George  Washington  presented  Francis  Asbury  the  copy 
which  he  had  read,  and  they  departed.  A  few  days  later  other  de- 
nominations appeared  in  the  same  way  and  presented  their  congrat- 
ulations and  pledged  their  allegiance  Now,  if  Methodism  was  first 
to  present  its  congratulations  to  the  Father  of  his  Country,  it  can 
not  be  improper  for  it  to  come  to  Washington  to  establish,  later  than 
some  others,  what  Washington  in  his  farewell  address  recommended 
the  people  to  conserve,  namely,  institutions  for  the  promotion  of 
sound  learning.  Let  it  be  understood  that  the  Methodists  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  university  at  Cokesbury  in  Maryland,  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty.five  years  ago.  Asbury  wanted  a  seminary 
and  Coke  wanted  a  university.  Coke  prevailed,  and  a  university 
was  built,  and  had  it  not  been  destroyed  by  fire  we  should  have  had 
a  university  to-day  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  old,  or  nearly 
that,  within  a  short  distance  ol  the  place  where  we  are  now  assem- 
bled together.  Asbury  was  skeptical  about  the  whole  affair,  and 
when  it  burned  down,  he  was  as  much  resigned  as  people  are  now 
when  a  heavily  insured  establishment  goes  up  in  fl.i,mes.  He 
gathered  from  that  that  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  God  that  Metho- 
dists should  build  universities.  On  one  of  those  early  occasions  he 
was  invited  to  preach,  and  what  text  do  you  suppose  Asbury  took 
on  that  occasion  ?  "  O  thou  man  of  God,  there  is  death  in  the  pot." 
And  he  delivered  a  discourse  on  the  dangers  of  a  university  educa- 
tion. He  went  on  and  drew  most  doleful  pictures  which,  alas,  have 
been  fulfilled  at  Harvard  about  thirty-five  years  ago.  Professor 
Palfrey  resigned  his  position,  as  Harvard  was  rapidly  drifting  into 
skepticism,  and  gave  the  most  peculiar  ground  for  "resigning  that 
any  man  ever  gave  since  the  world  began.  Remember,  he  had  charge 
of  the  theological  department.  He  resigned  on  the  ground  that  one- 
third  of  the  students  were  mystics,  one-third  skeptics,  and  one-third 
dyspeptics.  Because  of  that  tendency  in  Harvard,  a  great  theological 
institution  was  wrecked  on  that  famous  hill.  Asbury  depicted  all 
these  things.  He  pointed  to  Germany,  also,  and  declared  that  the 
German  universities  would  soon  become  hotbeds  of  skepticism,  a 
prediction  which  everyone  knows  has  been  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter. 
But  toward  the  close  of  the  sermon,  Asbury  showed  that  when  the 
prophet  was  informed  that  there  was  death  in  the  pot  on  account  of 
a  poisonous  herb  that  had  gotten  into  the  mixture,  the  prophet  pro- 
ceeded to  introduce  something  else  that  destroyed  the  poisonous 
element  so  they  could  take  as  much  as  they  wished  :  and  Asbury 
told  them  he  could  give  them  an  ingredient  which  would  succeed 
in  counteracting  all  those  influences,  that  was,  the  infusion  of  the 
clarifying,  the  illuminating,  the  purifying  jjower  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

John  Wesley  was  a  great  patron  of  education.  He  was  educated 
in  Oxford.     When  he  was  a  fellow   of  the  University  of  Oxford  he 
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saw  more  deeply  into  Cliristiaiiity  thim  ever  lie  had  iU):ie  belore, 
and  he  produced  a  hymn  in  which  he  sel  forth  that  Methodist  edu- 
cation was  designed  to  unite  the  pair,  so  long  disjoined — knowledge 
and  vital  piety.  There  is  death  in  the  university  pot  unless  the 
influence  of  genuine  evangelical  religion  can  be  introduced.  Kncwl- 
edge  is  power,  but  give  a  bad  man  power  and  it  makes  him  worse. 
The  most  learned  men  in  the  world  were  the  men  that  brought  on 
the  horrors  of  the  first  French  Revolution.  They  were  orators  and 
sages  and  patriots,  but  were  without  the  spirit  of  religion,  and  con- 
sequently the  more  they  knew  the  worse  they  were.  .-Vnd  there 
are  men  now  walking  to  and  fro  in  the  United  States  spreading 
doctrines  most  terrible  on  God's  day  and  every  day.  No  one  can 
declare  that  tliose  socialists  and  anarchists  are  ignorant.  No  one 
can  declare  that  that  lawyer  who  is  making  a  practice  of  destroying 
men's  liopes  is  ignorant.  He  is  learned,  he  is  eloquent,  but  the  more 
he  knows  the  more  power  he  he  has  against  religion,  the  more  power 
he  has  to  write  so  as  to  earn  the  dread  title  of  a  patron  of  suicide. 
So  that  these  two  considerations  must  ever  be  before  us — the  dan- 
gers and 'the  true  safeguards  of  university  education. 

And  now  it  is  in  many  particulars  appropriate  that  Methodists 
should  erect  the  university  here.  This  is  the  capital  of  the  couutry. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  when  he  thanked  the  .Methodists  for  their  ser- 
vices in  the  late  war,  said  it  was  not  their  fault  that  they  gave  more 
nurses  in  the  hospitals  ;  it  was  not  their  fault  that  they  gave  more 
soldiers  for  the  army.  The  Methodists  number  less  than  five  million 
communicants.  Take  out  the  Baptists,  and  they  number  more  than 
all  other  Protestants  together.  Computing  them  as  the  Catholics 
compute  their  number,  and  they  far  outnumber  them.  The  Catholics 
say  they  have  nine  millions.  I  doubt  it  not,  but  they  count  every 
baptized  person.  The  Protestants  count  only  those  who  have  made 
profession  of  faith.  All  the  children  of  every  Catholic  are  counted 
as  Catholics.  Now,  then,  multiply  the  Methodists  by  three  to  get 
the  number  of  adherents  and  you  get  fifteen  millions  ;  multiply  the 
Baptists  by  three  and  you  get  about  twelve  and  a  half  "millions  ; 
multiply  all  other  Protestant  denoninations  by  three  and  yeu  get 
about  four  millions  and  a  half.  It  is  not  our  fault  that  we  are 
growing  with  the  country  and  keeping  close  to  the  masses,  that 
with  our  peculiar  itinerant  system,  our  men  on  horseback  and  on 
foot,  surpassing  the  trapper  and  the  hunter,  our  numbers  are  great. 
And  being  so  great,  if  we  have  any  right  anywhere  we  have  a  right 
in  the  Capital  of  this  great  country. 

We  have  another  reason  for  settling  here.  There  is  a  man  in  this 
country  who  never  knew  very  much,  but  he  has  made  a  vast  for- 
tune in  the  purchase  of  real  estate.  He  was  a  poor  farmer,  but  sud- 
denly he  bought  a  piece  of  property;  it  went  u[>  and  he  made 
money.  A  little  while  later  he  bought  another  piece  of  property; 
it  went  up  and  he  made  money,  and  he  went  on  and  on,  until  to-day 
he  is  worth  two  millions  of  dollars.  His  aged  mother  said  to  him  : 
"  Henry,  I  never  thought  you  would  amount  to  much.  How  is  it 
that  you  have  done  this?  You  were  a  very  poor  fanner  but  you 
havebecorae  so  rich.  Tell  your  old  mother  the  secret."  "  Well,' 
said  he,  "1  will  tell  you  if  you  won't  make  it  known."  Naming  a 
certain  man  who  once  lived  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  who 
died  here,  I  think,  he  said  :  "  Every  time  that  man  bought  a  piece  of 
real  estate  he  made  money,  and  I  "had  sense  enough  to  buy  a  piece 
of  real  estate  as  near  to  all  the  estates  he  bought  as  I  could.  That 
is  my  secret."  His  mother  was  so  exceedingly  vain  of  her  son  that 
she  revealed  her  secret,  so  by  regular  steps  it  reached  me.  Now,  let 
me  say  t  vere  is  a  like  difference  between  the  Catholics  and  the 
Methodists,  and  the  Methodists  have  sense  enough  to  know  that  the 
Catholics  have  an  inherited  instinct  for  buying  real  estate  and  estab- 
lishing church  institutions  in  the  right  place.  So  that  our  sense 
and  judgment  in  establishing  a  university  at  the  Capital  is  endorsed 
by  the  example  set  before  us  by  the  Catholics.  Every  moral,  eccle- 
siastical and,  if  there  be  any  such  reason  in  it,  every  political  reason 
for  settling  in  Washington  comes  with  double  force  to  us.  It  is  true 
that  we  can  not  and  would  not  bring  from  afar  persons  to  superin- 
tend it;  it  is  true  that  the  settlement  of  our  controversies  and  poli- 
cies will  be  determined  within  the  bounds  of  this  nation — all  that  is 
true,  but  nevertheless  I  stand  here  to-day  to  approve  their  judgment. 
They  were  wise  in  putting  in  the  center  of  national  influence  their 
institution,  and  we  are  wise  in  imitating  their  example.  Let  the 
American  people  see  the  Catholic  religion,  and  let  them  see  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  then  take  their  choice.  I  would  rather 
have  free  speech  and  free  conscience,  if  every  man  becomes  a  Cath- 
olic, than  to  have  any  restriction  on  these  liberties,  because  if  there 
was  a  restriction  on  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  country,  how  could 
I  know  that  the  power  that  put  it  there  would  not  put  a  restriction 
on  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ?    I  accept  our  republic  with  all 


its  privi'eges,  with  all  its  rights.  Every  i^enomination  has  a  right 
to  exist,  but  I  want  the  people  to  see  ihem  and  then  take  their 
choice.  We  are  here  in  pursuance  of  our  Saviour's  words,  "A  city 
that  is  set  on  a  hill  can  not  be  hid." 

,\nd  now  allow  me  to  say  it  gives  me  great  plensure  to  co-operate 
with  the  Chancellor  of  this  institution.  He  and  I  have  been  friends 
from  the  days  of  our  youth.  He  and  I  conferred  together  about  our 
tours  abroad  so  long  a^o  that  I  would  not  give  the  date.  He  and  I 
have  preached  to  .Methodists  in  the  city  of  Berlin  ;  I  preached  in 
English  and  he  interpreted  my  sermon  to  the  people.  He  visited  me 
when  I  lay  sick  in  the  hospital  in  V'ienna;  with  one  exception  the 
only  Christian  voice  that  I  heard  there  was  his.  I  accompanied  him 
when  he  took  the  train  for  the  dismal  and  gloomy  regions  to  the  far 
south,  and  when  he  was  en  route  for  the  Metho list  missions  in  India. 
I  hiive  walked  wilh  him  over  the  hihs  of  \^irginia  :  I  have  conversed 
with  him  on  every  cause  in  Methodism,  and  when  he  took  the  awful 
responsibility  of  determining  in  the  presence  of  God  that  he  would 
give  his  surplus  strength,  his  prayers,  his  time,  his  thought,  and  his 
faith  to  this  wonderful  work,  I  determined  that  by  every  means  in 
my  power  I  would  assist  him  in  it  so  long  as  we  both  should  live. 
And  now  I  have  only  to  s^y  here  and  to-day,  if  he  will  allow,  and 
if  these  trustees  will  allow,  and  if  this  vast  concourse  of  friends  will 
allow.  Harvard's  popular  alumnus  to  teach  them  what  to  do.  and  if 
all  the  students  that  shall  gather  here  will  take  the  same  guidance, 
all  will  be  well.  There  will  be  no  death  in  the  pot.  It  was  Holmes 
who  said  : 

"  Build  thee  statelier  mansions,  ()  my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past! 

Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 

Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 

Leaving  thine  out-grown  shell  by  life's  unresting  sea!" 

If,  with  the  architecture  outside,  there  be  a  true,  noble  architec- 
ture inside,  all  is  well. 

It  is  well  that  my  friends  of  other  denominations  should  be  here 
to-day.  The  Methodists  received  their  sublime  liturgy  from  the 
Church  of  England.  Their  founder  was  a  priest  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  Presbyterians  improved  American  Methodism.  They 
misunderstood  us;  they  declared  we  were  heretical,  and  they  taught 
us  analysis,  they  taught  us  argument.  Our  exhorters  began  to  de- 
bate and  our  preachers  to  expound,  and  Methodism  could  never 
have  been  what  it  is  had  it  not  been  for  these  conflicts  with  Presby- 
terians. When  we  went  into  New  England  the  Congregationalists 
liberalized  us,  so  that  we  have  been  becoming  more  democratic 
ever  since,  and  are  going  so  fast  in  that  direction  that  some  of  us 
think  it  worth  while  to  anchor  ourselves  for  a  few  years.  And  as 
for  the  Baptists,  they  made  such  an  excitement  concerning  infant 
baptism  that  they  taught  us  to  beware  of  undue  sacramentalism. 
And  as  for  the  .Moravians,  .John  Wesley  caught  from  them  his  rich 
impulse  in  the  truly  spiritual  direction.  And  as  for  the  Lutherans, 
John  Wesley  was  converted  while  .Martin  Luther's  commentary  on 
the  ejMstle  to  the  Galatians  was  being  expounded.  So  it  is  quite 
right  for  a  body  that  has  received  so  much  from  all  denominations 
to  be  doing  something  for  all  denominations  in  the  land,  not  with 
the  hope  of  proselyting,  but  with  the  hope  of  lifting  up  every  good 
thing.  To-day  I  give,  as  the  sentiment  of  every  Christian  heart, 
these  homely  but  beautiful  words: 

"  When  do  Christians  all  agree. 
And  their  distinctions  fall? 
When  nothing  in  themselves  they  see, 
But  Christ  is  all  in  all." 

Bishop  HnBST.  Permit  me  to  say  that,  as  a  specimen  of  denomi- 
national courtesy,  we  have  on  the  platform  to-day  two  representa- 
tives fron  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  who  have  come  over 
here  to  see  us  and  to  rejoice  with  us  on  this  festal  day.  We  appre- 
ciate most  highly  this  beautiful  exhibition  of  denominational 
courtesy. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Bishop  Newman  is  not  with  us  to-day  ;  he 
could  not  come.  We  received  word  after  his  name  was  placed  upon 
the  program.  I  now  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Bishop 
Charles  C.  McCabe,  D.  D.     You  will  all  be  glad  to  hear  him. 
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Bishop   McCabe's  Address. 

I  know  a  great  many  things  pretty  well,  and  one  of  the  things  I 
know  is  when  not  to  make  a  speech.  This  is  one  of  the  times  when 
not  to  make  a  speech.  The  bishop  wants  me  to  talk  to  you  right 
along  for  a  good  while,  but  I  see  that  many  of  you  are  uncomfortably 
situated,  and  I  shall  be  brief. 

It  seems  to  me  that  dreamers  are  the  most  practical  men  we  have 
in  the  world — dreamers,  the  men  that  dream  our  great  things.  John 
Wesley  was  a  dreamer.  He  said  to  George  Shadtbrd,  "George,  I 
send  you  to  the  continent  of  America.  Go  and  take  it  for  Christ." 
He  sent  one  man  over  to  this  country,  and  from  the  beginning  of 
those  labors  we  see  all  the  glorious  advance  of  the  Church.  But  now 
we  have  another  dreamer  with  us,  John  Fletcher  Hurst.  How  beau- 
tifully these  names  go  together,  John  Wesley  and  John  Fletcher. 
He  has  dreamed  out  a  great  university,  and  the  Church  that  is 
behind  him,  assisted  by  others,  will  make  it  a  sublime  reality.  There 
is  one  thing  that  we  hope  to  see  done,  and  that  is,  that  all  the  rich  of 
our  Church  and  other  churches  will  rally  to  his  support.  But  if 
the  rich  people  will  not  come  to  his  support,  we  will  have  the  masses 
to  fall  back  on,  and  they  can  endow  this  university  and  build  these 
twenty-six  buildings.  If  we  would  only  get  back  into  Malaehi  3d 
and  consecrate  one-tenth  of  our  income  to  the  cause  of  God,  we  would 
have  all  the  uioney  necessary  for  all  these  great  causes.  The  income 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  nothing  less  than  fix  hundred 
millions  of  doUars,  and  one-tenth  of  that  is  sixty  millions  of  dollars, 
but  we  only  give  twenty-tour  millions  ot  dollars.  That  leaves  thirty- 
gix  miilious  of  dollars  that  we  ought  to  give,  and  when  we  get  back 
into  the  3d  of  Malaehi,  we  will  be  able  to  give  thirty-six  millions 
more  than  we  give  now.  With  that  sum  we  could  endow  this  in- 
stitution and  build  all  these  buildings  in  three  months.  That  time 
may  come.  God  speed  the  day  when  we  shall  get  back  to  his  plan. 
He  made  a  financial  plan  and  we  changed  it  and  put  into  its  place 
our  own  plan.  That  is  why  we  do  not  raise  more  money.  Let  us 
get  back  to  the  3d  chapter  of  Malaehi. 

But  once  in  a  while  we  do  get  help  from  a  rich  man.  I  want  to 
tell  you  how  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  the  money  for  these  buildings 
is  to  come.  There  lived  in  the  village  of  Tivoli  an  Episcopalian,  by 
the  name  ot  General  de  Peyster.  He  had  a  lovely  daughter  but  she 
had  the  consumption.  The  doctors  said  if  they  would  send  her  to 
Arabia  she  would  get  well.  She  was  sent  there,  improved  a  little 
for  a  while,  was  sent  home  and  died  there.  When  she  died  one  of 
our  preachers  sat  down  and  wrote  him  a  letter  of  condolence.  On 
the  day  of  the  funeral  the  grief-stricken  father  saw  that  minister 
standing  in  the  crowd  that  gathered  about  the  grave.  He  called 
him  and  said,  '•  Sir,  I  got  your  letter.  It  did  me  good  ;  it  comforted 
my  heart."  Then  there  was  a  pause  and  he  said,  "  Sir,  I  hear  your 
peojile  are  trying  to  get  a  bell  for  your  church.  Well,"  said  he,  "  get  a 
ijell  and  send  the  bill  to  me.  The  bell  was  gotten,  and  one  day  General 
de  Peyster  went  down  to  look  at  the  church.  When  he  saw  it  he  said, 
•'  This  church  is  not  good  enough  for  your  people.  Build  another  ; 
build  a  church  worth  thirty  thousand  dollars  and  send  the  bill  to 
me."  I  was  there  on  the  day  of  dedication.  AVe  did  not  take  a 
collection  all  day.  It  seemed  so  strange  to  have  a  dedication  with- 
out begging  You  would  preach  and  preach  and  have  no  point  to 
your  preaching — you  were  after  nothing. — close  the  Bible,  sing  the 
doxology,  and  go  home.  That  was  all  there  was  of  it.  That  was  a 
strange  day  we  had  there.  Well,  that  man.  General  de  Peyster,  paid 
every  dollar  of  debt  on  that  church.  There  was  one  condition,  and 
that  was,  that  there  should  be  placed  over  the  door  of  it  a  marble 
slab  bearing  these  words  ;  '•  In  memory  of  Estelle  ae  Peyster."  It 
is  a  memorial  church.  He  got  an  insight  into  the  work  of  the  Meth- 
odists and  bought  a  large  building  just  back  of  Tivoli  and  gave  it 
to  us  as  a  mission  house  for  Italian  waif's,  and  we  have  it  full  of 
boys  and  girls  from  New  York,  homeless,  and  poor,  and  friendless, 
and  that  generous  man  stands  back  of  that  institution.  Then  he 
heard  of  our  dear  Chancellor  Hurst  and  sent  for  him,  and  through 
the  help  of  his  pastor,  and  that  pastor  sits  upon  this  platform  to-day, 
an  honored  member  of  our  Board,  he  was  led  to  consecrate  fifty 
thousand  dollars  to  help  us  put  up  one  of  these  buildings,  and  there 
is  no  telling  what  else  he  is  going  to  do.  To-day  we  accepted  a 
hospital  worth  thirty-thousand  dollars  that  he  has  given  us.  and  we 
propose  to  fit  ii  up  and  run  it  in  the  interest  of  the  poor  and  helidess 
sick  ones  that  are  all  over  our  country.  Why,  the  man  is  just  break- 
ing out  in  new  places  all  the  time.  We  have  heard  that  he  will  be 
ready  to  pay  that  titty  thousand  dollars  two  weeks  from  to-day,  if 
all  goes  well.  Let  us  hope  that  all  goes  well.  My  opinion  is  that 
things  will  go  well. 


Now,  friends,  we  would  not  be  standing  here  to-day,  we  would  not 
be  laying  this  corner  stone,  we  would  not  have  this  great  property 
nor  this  prospect  for  a  university,  if  the  idea  had  not  been  born  in 
the  heart  and  soul  of  one  of  God's  dreamers,  John  Fletcher  Hurst, 
and  I  want  you  to  get  out  your  handkerchiefs  and  give  this  dreamer 
a  Chautauqua  salute.  He  is  worthy  of  all  honor,  and  I,  in  the  name 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  all  the  churches  of  our 
country  and  of  the  world,  salute  him,  and  hail  him,  and  bless  him 
to-day. 

We  have  further  interesting  services,  but  there  is  one  service  that 
I  would  like  to  go  into  now  if  it  were  not  for  this  wind.  Oh,  I 
would  like  to  get  some  money  out  of  you  !  I  have  a  kind  of  X-ray 
power  to  look  into  pocketbooks,  and  I  see  money  that  1  would  like 
to  get.  We  have  discussed  it  on  the  platform,  but  owing  to  the 
wind  I  will  only  say  this  :  come  up  to  Bishop  Hurst  and  let  him 
take  your  names  for  subscriptions,  and  I  hope  a  great  many  of  you 
will  do  it,  and  that  you  will  crown  this  day  by  giving  the  Bishop 
some  substantial  appreciation  of  your  interest  in  the  great  enterprise 
in  which  he  is  engaged. 

Bishop  Hurst  said:  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  who  are  to  lay  the  corner  stone  according  to  their  rites, 
have  here,  and  will  use,  the  identical  mallet  which  George  Washing- 
ton used  when  he  laid  the  corner  stone  of  the  Capitol.  I  would 
like  you  to  see  it. 

Grand  Master  George  W.  Baird  ascended  the  platform  and  held 
up  the  marble  mallet  and  said:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  the 
mallet  which  the  bishop  wishes  me  to  exhibit.  My  office  requires 
that  it  shall  not  leave  my  hands,  but  you  are  at  liberty  to  look  at  it. 
There  is  an  inscription  on  the  mallet  which  states  that  it  was  used 
by  George  Washington  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  Capi- 
tol, and  then  given  by  him  to  the  masonic  body  whose  Grand  Lodge 
to-day  uses  it  to  lay  this  corner  stone.  It  has  only  been  used  four 
times  since,  and  is  brought  here  and  used  to-day  because  we  regard 
this  as  a  national  occasion. 

Bishop  Hurst  then  said :  I  have  another  statement  or  two  that 
will  interest  you.  This  building  is  to  be  1T6  feet  long.  It  is  built 
of  Vermont  marble.  You  see  it  is  very  close  to  the  Loughboro  road, 
but  remember  that  the  Loughboro  road  disappears  shortly,  and  our 
premises  go  60  feet  beyond  the  line  of  the  building. 

The  next  building  to  come  is  the  Hall  of  Languages,  directly  op- 
posite this,  250  feet.  An  avenue  passes  along  here,  and  a  row  of 
buildings  on  either  side  is  our  plan.  I  wish  you  would  kindly  take 
a  view  of  the  plan  of  the  grounds,  as  laid  off  by  Mr.  Olmsted,  who 
laid  off  Central  Park  in  New  York,  the  Fair  Grounds  at  Chicago,  and 
the  Capitol  grounds  here  in  Washington. 

I  expect  that  out  of  this  occasion  there  shall  come  into  the  treasury 
of  the  University  some  large  sums  of  money,  probably  not  less  than 
$100,000.  We  know  of  several  persons  who  have  gifts  who  are 
here  this  afternoon.  If  they  will. kindly  present  their  names  to  my- 
self or  to  Mr.  Emery,  president  of  the  Second  National  Bank,  or  to 
Dr  Beiler,  their  gifts  will  be  gladly  received.  In  some  way,  let  us 
get  hold  of  these  noble  aspirations  of  yours. 

I  now  wish  to  say  that  the  corner  stone  will  be  laid  by  the  senior 
bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Bishop  Bowman,  who 
has  come  all  the  way  from  St.  Louis  for  this  occasiou,  and  after  our 
exercises  come  the  exercises  of  this  noble  body  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons. 

Dr.  Bbiler  then  said:  I  wish  to  announce,  friends,  that  this 
massive  corner  stone  is  the  gift  of  our  excellent  contractor,  Mr. 
Parsons,  who  is  doing  the  work  on  this  building. 

The  corner  stone  will  now  be  laid  according  to  the  impressive 
ceremonies  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  The  Grand  Lodge  then  laid  the 
corner  stone,  depositing  in  it  the  following  list  of  articles:  A  Bible, 
American  Bible  Society,  1896  ;  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  1896;  charter  of  The  American  University;  list  of  trustees 
and  officers  ;  list  of  subscribers  to  the  erection  of  the  College  of  His- 
tory ;  programmes  of,  and  invitations  to,  ground  breaking  and  corner 
stone  laying  ;  outline  of  the  history  of  the  American  University  ;  copy 
of  American  University  Courier  ;  copies  of  circulars  concerning  the 
University  ;  fac  simi/es  of  letters  of  approval  of  the  University  from 
pastors  of  Washington;  fac-simile  of  George  Washington's  letter 
making  gift  toward  an  American  university  ;  copy  of  the  Christian 
Advocate ;  copies  of  daily  papers  of  Washington  ;  catalogues  of  educa- 
tional institutions;  Masonic  calendar  of  Grand  Lodge  of  the  District 
ot  Columbia;  Epworth  League  document ;  copy  of  H/^icorth  Herald; 
and  three  coins  dated  1896. 
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John  F.  Waggaman, 

Real    Estate    Investments, 

700  14th   Street  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

I  am  agent  for  the  beautiful  suburban  property  known 
as  Wesley  Heigbts,  situated  opposite  tbe  site  of  the 
American  University.  This  property  has  a  great  future, 
not  only  because  the  University  is  to  be  built  opposite, 
but  on  account  of  its  desirability  as  a  resident  part  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  am  also  agent  for  lots  in  Morris' 
Addition  to  N.  E.  Washington,  which  presents  a  good 
field  for  investment  for  small  amounts.  All  this  property 
is  laid  out  in  conformity  with  the  general  plan  of  the  city 
of  Washington  and  is  entitled  to  the  city  improvements. 
In  addition,  Washington,  being  the  Capital  of  the  Nation, 
is  free  from  strikes  and  conditions  that  exist  in  manufac- 
turing cities.  I  will  make  investments  on  first  mortgages, 
secured  on  real  estate,  interest  at  6  per  cent.  We  will 
also  purchase  for  you  improved  property  that  will  pay 
between  6  and  7  per  cent.,  after  paying  taxes  and  insur- 
ance. Now  is  the  time  to  invest  from  $250  to  fioo^ooo. 
For  further  particulars  write  to  above  address. 
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The  College  of  History. 

The  last  number  of  the  Courikr  gave  an  account 
of  the  laj-ing  of  the  corner  stone  on  October  21,  1896. 
Since  that  date  the  work  has  progressed  as  rapidly  as 
the  season,  thoroughness  of  construction,  and  the  prep- 
aration of  the  marble  would  allow. 

We  are  informed  that  the  marble  is  all  quarried,  and 
that  the  cutting  and  dressing  of  the  stone  for  the  cornice 
and  front,  where  most  of  the  fine  work  is  required,  is 
well  under  waj^  and  will  not  be  interfered  with  by 
winter  weather.  The  walls  of  the  upper  story  are  up 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  windows.  As  this  upper  story 
rises  the  building  grows  in  impressiveness.  Its  size 
begins  to  be  manifest,  and  the  fact  that  more  work  is 
put  on  the  stone  of  the  upper  story  adds  to  the  richness 
of  the  who'e  structure.  The  simple  classical  outline 
grows  more  pleasing  and  gives  assurance  of  satisfying 
the  most  critical  taste  when  all  is  complete.  The  ex- 
pression of  wonder  is  heard  that  such  a  structure  could 
be  reared  for  less  than  $200,000.  It  is  ."-aid  that  no 
Govenmient  building  in  the  city  has  been  erected  niDre 
substantially  and  thoroughly.  Completion  is  expected 
the  latter  part  of  this  j-ear. 


Congratulations. 

The  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  College  of  His- 
tory has  called  forth  many  expressions  of  interest  and 
approval.  These  are  greatly  appreciated  both  as  show- 
ing the  widespread  interest  in  the  University,  and  the 
approval  the  public  gives  to  this  beginning  of  the 
erection  of  buildings  We  would  like  to  quote  from 
all.  We  could  fill  the  entire  Courier.  A  few  extracts 
must  suflSce. 

The  Washington  Post  represents  the  press  in  .saying, 
editorially,  on  that  date  : 

"To-day  the  cornerstone  of  the  first  of  the  buildings 
for  The  American  University  is  being  laid  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies,  and  with  a  spirit  of  determined  enter- 
prise on  the  part  of  the  incorporators  of  this  great 
institution  that  bespeaks  for  it  a  successful  career. 
This  is  an  important  event  in  the  hi^tory  of  Washing- 
ton and  toward  which  the  educators  la'boring  in  this 
field  have  long  been  looking  [They]  have  cho.sen  well 
their  site  and  have  made  an  admirable  beginning  in 
establishing  a  Hall  of  History  as  the  first  of  the  Uni- 
versit}'  departments." 

These  kind  words  of  Bishop  John  P.  Newman  to 
Bishop  Hurst  are  like  many  others  from  the  clergy, 
including  different  denominations  : 
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"  The  occasion  will  b'j  j^ivat  and  memorable.  The 
Hall  of  History  is  the  prophet  of  the  future  and  the 
historian  of  the  past.  It  is  appropriate  that  the  corner 
stone  thereof  should  be  the  first  corner  stone  laid.  The 
anticipation  of  President  Washington  is  a  realization 
through  you.  May  President  McKinley  deliver  the 
inaugural  address  of  The  American  University." 

Among  the  educators,  Commissioner  W.  P.  Harris 
writes:  "I  wish  to  assure  you  of  my  personal  and 
official  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  The  American 
University,  which  I  have  prophesied  from  the  beginning 
will  be  one  of  the  great  institutions  of  America." 
Chancellor  \V.  P.  McDowell,  of  Denver,  sends  word; 
"  I  have  watched  the  progress  of  The  American 
University  with  absorbing  interest  from  the  moment  of 
its  inception,  and  I  have  hailed  with  delight  every 
evidence  of  progress  and  prosperity." 

President  Andrew  V.  V.  Raymond,  of  Union  College, 
writes,  "The  American  University  has  our  best  wishes 
for  its  growth  and  prosperity." 

Provost C.  C.  Harrison, of  UnivensityofPennsylvania, 
sends  "hearty  congratulations  and  best  wishes  tor 
a  high  career  for  that  institution." 

Similar  words  come  from  President  Angell,  of  Michi- 
gan ;  Dean  Buell,  of  Boston ;  President  Buttz,  of  Drew  ; 
President  Drown,  of  Lehigh  ;  President  EUot,  of  Har- 
vard ;  President  King,  of  Iowa  ;  President  Low,  of 
Columbia;  President  Mendenhall,  of  Worcester  ;  Pres- 
ident Richards,  of  Georgetown  ;  President  Schurman, 
of  Cornell ;  President  Stubbs,  of  Nevada  ;  Presidents 
Walker  and  Warren,  of  Boston;  President  Whitman,  of 
Columbian  ;  Prof.  W.  G.  Williams,  acting  president 
of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  ;  and  a  number  of  others. 

Among  letters  from  prominent  citizens  is  this  one 
from  Dr.  Charles  E.  West,  long  identified  with  educa- 
tion in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  : 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  success  of  your  great 
undertaking  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  novelty— a 
College  of  History— an  institution  of  supreme  impor- 
tance ;  for  it  is  by  the  cultivation  of  historical  research 
that  the  past  can  be  known  and  made  available  in 
building  better  governments  and  in  reaching  a  higher 
civilization." 

Letters  came  also  from  elect  Christian  ladies,  many 
of  whom  are  taking  a  special  interest  in  the  University. 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Wightraan,  whose  husband,  the  late  Bishop 
Wightman,  took  a  profound  interest  in  education, 
wrote  : 

"  I  was  with  you  in  spirit,  and  rejoiced  with  praise 
and  prayer  in  the  occasion  which  is  so  prophetic  of 
glory  to  God  and  good  to  man.  The  University  will 
be  sacred,  for  it  will  have  Christ  the  Lord  for  its  chief 
corner  stone." 

Mrs.  Matthew  Simpson  also  wrote  : 
"  I  send  my  congratulations  on  the  great  success   of 
the  corner  stone  laying  of  the  Hall  of  History.  .  I  read 


with  much  interest  the  proceedings  as  reported,  and 
think  it  a  beautiful  thought  to  have  had  the  .same  gavel 
used  by  General  Washington  himself  when  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Capitol,  also  to  have  had  the  Masonic 
Fraternity  to  participate  in  the  ceremony.  I  hope  this 
is  but  the  beginning  of  great  prosperity  for  the  Univer- 
sity in  the  future,  and  I  know  how  Bishop  Simpson 
would  have  rejoiced  at  so  grand  an  opening." 


Notes. 

Tile  Russian  .Acaileiny  has  elected  as  honorary  members  Lord 
Kelvin  and  Dr.  Simon  Newcomb,  of  Washington. 

Rev.  Tliomas  J.  Conaty,  D.  D.,  was  installed  as  rector  of  the 
Catholic  University  in  this  city  on  January  19,  1897.  The  cere- 
monies were  imposing. 

Prepident  Low  has  succeeded  in  getting  Professor  Sloane  to 
leave  his  chair  in  Princeton  for  a  professorship  in  Columbia.  Is 
it  because  the  city  is  better  for  his  work  ? 

Pope  Leo  is  said  to  have  charged  the  General  of  the  Jesuits  to 
take  steps  to  establish  a  Roman  Catholic  University  at  Oxford, 
the  Vatican  to  share  equally  in  the  expense.  Ls  the  prisoner  on 
the  Tiber  turning  for  assistance  to  the  secret  societies  among 
the  Romanists  ?  He  has  sent  tne  head  of  one  order  to  succeed 
Satolli,  and  a  man  educated  by  the  Jesuits  to  succeed  Bishop 
Keane. 

The  British  Museum  announces  the  recovery  of  a  lost  classic — 
the  works  of  one  of  the  great  lyric  poets  of  the  earlier  period  of 
Greek  literature,  Bacchylides,  nephew  of  Siraonides,  the  rival 
of  Pindar.  The  manuscript  was  recently  discovered  in  Egypt. 
It  comprises  fifteen  to  twenty  poems,  varying  in  length  from 
fourteen  to  two  hundred  Hues,  mostly  celebrating  victories  at 
the  Grecian  games. 

"  Out  of  451  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  only 
41  are  closed  to  women.  All  the  others  are  now  co-educational. 
And,  besides,  women  have  143  schools  of  the  higher  education, 
with  30,o:>o  students."  Will  it  not  soon  be  time  to  raise  the 
question  why  men  should  be  shut  out  from  the  advantages  of 
these  ■'  143  schools  of  the  higher  education  "  which  now  are  open 
to  women  only?  Forty-one  institutions  are  closed  to  women 
and  143  closed  to  men.     Why? 

Greifswald  has  just  lost  its  oldest  student,  a  man  who  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy  after  having  "  studied  "  theology  since  he 
was  twenty.  Fifiy  years  ago  a  rich  relative  left  him  an  annuity 
to  be  paid  to  him  until  he  had  finished  his  studies.  He  knew 
better  than  to  finish  them.  Another  case  like  this  was  that  of 
Beste,  a  Gottiugen  student,  His  aunt  left  him  a  yearly  stipend 
of  #400  to  be  paid  as  long  as  he  studied  to  advantage.  Professor 
Klinkerfues  used  to  certify  every  year  that  this  student  was 
the  Beste  among  his  hearers. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  in  Egypt  of  recent 
years  is  a  tablet,  found  by  Prof  Flinders  Petrie  at  Thebes,  re- 
cording the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  The  date  of  this 
tablet  is  estimated  to  be  about  1,200  B.  C.  A  facsimile  of  the 
inscription  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  University  College  at 
London. ^iT.r. 

Rev.  T.  A.  Goodwin,  D.  D.,  of  Indianapolis,  has  issued  a 
pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages,  in  which  he  shows  that  the  univer- 
sity system  of  the  State  is  unconstitutional  ;  that  it  has  cost  the 
State  in  thirtv  years  |2, 000,000  :  that  it  has  secured  a  permanent 
endowment  fioni  the  State  of  |6, 105.000,  which  must  be  at  least 
quadrupled  in  the  near  future,  and  that  it  costs  the  State  $600 
per  capita  to  graduate  a  teacher  from  the  State  Normal,  and 
about  the  same  from  Bloonnngton,  which  already  wants  $250,000 
to  improve  its  plant-  The  pamphlet  throws  a  search  light  on 
many  a  dark  and  hitherto  concealed  phase  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, and  deserves  reading  by  ever)'  friend  of  education.  It  will 
he  sent  by  the  author  to  any  address  for  three  cents,  or  ten  for 
twenty  five  cents.  It  would  be  a  genuine  mission  work  to  put 
it  in  the  hands  of  every  voter  in  the  State. —  Ex. 
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8'^5,000  oil  Anmiitj. 

Two  pieces  of  property,  estimated  at  a  net  value  of 
$25,000,  have  recently  been  deeded  by  friends  to  The 
American  University  on  the  condition  that  the  Univer- 
sity shall  pay  an  annuity  to  them  during  their  lives. 
The  properties  are  improved,  under  rent,  and  so  situ- 
ated as  to  be  likely  to  yield  a  regular  income,  and  to 
increase  in  value. 

This  arrangement  enables  the.se  friends,  wlio  ask  that 
their  names  shall  not  be  published,  to  actual!}'  transfer 
the  property  to  the  University,  and  yet  to  receive  the 
support  from  it  which  they  will  need  during  their  stay 
on  earth.  It  relieves  them,  in  advancing  years,  of  the 
care  of  the  property,  and  avoids  an}'  possible  litigation 
after  their  decease,  as  the  property  belongs  to  the 
Universit}'.  A  beautilul  annuity  certificate  has  been 
prepared  in  due  legal  form,  which  is  issued  to  the 
annuitants. 

There  are  doubtless  many  persons  who  have  pos- 
sessions which  they  are  dependent  upon  while  living, 
and  which  they  desire  to  have  go  to  some  benevolent 
purpose  after  their  decease,  who  miglit  well  consider 
this  method  of  dealing  with  their  property.  The  au- 
thorities of  the  University  will  be  glad  to  enter  into 
communication  with  buch  persons.  There  can  be  no 
general  statement  made  as  to  what  annual  annuity  can 
be  paid,  as  that  must  depend  in  each  case  on  the  nature 
of  the  property  and  the  age  of  the  annuitant. 

It  is  hardlj'  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  f;ict 
that  many  persons  find  the  care  of  property  an  increas- 
ing burden  as  years  come  on,  and  often  lose  much  of  it 
because  they  are  not  ?tble  to  manage  it  as  was  done 
during  the  prime  of  life.  Then,  if  they  succeed  in 
holding'it  together  by  constant  and  anxious  care,  and 
leave  it  by  will  to  benevolent  purposes,  it  is  even  more 
frequently  frittered  away  by  litigations,  or  transferred 
where  it  was  not  intended  to  go,  by  the  breaking  of 
the  will. 

All  this  is  avoided  by  the  annuity  plan.  It  will  help 
the  person  who  gives,  will  avoid  possible  loss,  and  will 
assist  the  University.     L,et  us  hear  from  you. 


$23,750. 

The  bequest  of  $25,000  left  to  The  American  Univer- 
sity by  Mrs.  Delia  S.  Root,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  men- 
tioned by  us  when  the  will  was  piobated  a  little  over 
one  year  ago,  has  been  paid  to  Bishop  Hurst  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University.  Notwithstanding  a  legal  pro- 
test, the  University  had  to  pay  an  inheritance  tax  of 
$1,250.  By  request  of  family  friends  the  amount  re- 
ceived, $23,750,  is  to  be  invested  and  kept  as  a  perma- 
nent fund  in  honor  of  the  generous  giver. 


Asbury  Memorial  Hall. 

The  most  of  the.se  subscriptions  were  made  at  the 
sessions  of  the  fall  Conferences  under  the  inspiration  of 
addresses  made  by  Bishop  Hurst  in  response  to  reso- 
lutions pa.ssed  by  hearty  vote  of  the  ministers.  The 
report  was  crowded  out  of  the  last  number  of  The 
Courier  by  the  addresses  at  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone.  Rev.  Alfred  H.  Ames,  D.  D.,  of  the  Baltimore 
Conference,  has  added  his  name  to  the  list  for  $100. 
KE.VTUCKV  CONFKRE.MCE,  $.517. 

$100-C.  B.  Nordeman,  J.  W.  Turner,  J.  D.  W.vlsh  (S.  A.  Mpii- 
toii.)  $55—0.  W.  Sutton.  $50— D.  W.  Clark.  $15—1".  W. 
Harrop,  .S.  F  Kelly.  $10— F.  W.  Harrop  (  W.  iM.  Birelj),  F.  W. 
llarrop  (T.  B.  Harrison),  W.  A.  Schell.  $6— H.  D.  Burnett,  N.  G. 
Grizzle,  J.  S.  Miller,  H.  C.  N'orllicott  ( X.  B.  Walling-ford).  H.  J. 
Prett.vraau  (I.  M.  Lane),  J.  D.  Walsh.  $5— T.  B.  Rankin  (J.  .\I. 
Ackman).  U.  Stephenson  (Mrs.  J.  B.Jones'  Sunday  school  class). 
$4— G.  M.  Burnett.     $2— B.  D.  Morris. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  CO.N'FERENCE,  $843. 
$100— W.  G.  Smith,  R.  B.  Ward.  $98— L.  L.  Stewart  (G.  W. 
Grimes,  $15;  R.  B.  Ward,  $15;  C.  A.  Weaver,  015;  S.  W.  Booher, 
$10;  J.  A.  Signfoose,  $10;  Anne  Sunderland,  $(; ;  P.H.Hawk,  $6; 
C.  Iv  Jackson,  $ii  ;  Maud  .Malcolm,  $5  ;  D.  S.  Hammond,  $5  ;  C.  E. 
Shaw,  $-,).  $30— F.  I).  T.  Bickley,  C.  E.  Clark,  H.  C.  McWhorter, 
A.Moore.  $25— C.  B.  Graham,  W.  S.  Winans,  Jr.  $15— S.  K. 
Arbuthnot,  S.  .\I.  Day,  B.  B.  Evans  (C.  W.  Lynch)  D.  A.  Friend,  D. 
S.  Hammond,  J.  A.  Hiatt,  Jothan  Holt  (J.  H.  &  W.J.  Holt).  N.  B. 
Johnson,  F.  N.  Lynch,  A.  .M:ck,  C.  R.  Shackelford.  $10— William 
Anderson,  G  W.  Grimes.  Joseph  Lee.  F.  M.  Malcolm,  C.  H.  Maloney, 
John  Miley  (  W.  H.  Holt).  $6— Lizzie  Buckey,  S.  P.  Crummit,  C. 
H.  Lakin,  A.  Merrills,  T.  Richmond,  L.  L.  Stewart  ( D.  Dick). 
$5— A.  D.  Adams.  L.  D.  Bryan,  C.  W.  Co.\,  L.  D.  Grimes.  W.  P. 
Guinn,  William  Hunter  (Martha  Lemly),  J.  S.  Jenkins.  S.  King  (G. 
W.  Grimes),  J.  H.  Koch,  C.  E.  Lea;herby.  A.  J.  Lyda  (J.  Q.  Siga- 
foose),  G.  Martin  (G.  W.  Grimes),  S.  J.  Miller,  F.  W.  Queen.  J.  M. 
Warden  ( W.  B.  Matthews),  Eugene  Weaver.  $3— L,  D.  Ashby, 
L  E.  Leslie,  W.  C,  Rogers,  W.  T.  W.  Sleete.  C.  Warman,  J.  B. 
Workman,  W.  W.  Workman.  $2— J.  F.  Arnold,  William  Goody. 
$1— B,  Darlington  (A.  A.  Nichols).  B.  Darlington  (J.  B.  Work- 
man), J.  M.  Grose,  T.  P.  Ryan  (J.  M.Grose). 

PITTSBURG  CO.VFERENCE,  $3,'7GO. 
$250— Two  genUemen  (Pittsburg,  Pa.),  Maj.  Hazlett  ("for  the 
Library).  $100- J-  A.  Ballantyne,  B.  F.  Beazell,  T.  N.  Boyle,  T. 
N,  Boyle  (Mrs.  E.),  Class  of  1893,  Class  of  1805,  J,  F.  Core,  G.'  D. 
Orisman,  S.  P.  Douglas,  T.  N.  Eaton,  David  Flanigan  (  Dr.  T.  W. 
Fawcett),  G.  H.  Flinn,  G.  W.  Izer,  E.  J.  Knox,  N.  Luccock.  L.  Mc 
Guire  (James  Mechem),  James  Mechem  (J.  A.  S.).  J.  W.  Miles,  N. 
G.  Miller,  George  Orbin,  T.  F.  Pershing,  J.  W.  Risk,  C.  W.  Smith, 
W.  P.  Turner,  E.  M.  Wood,  T.  H  Wondring,  J.  A.  Younkins. 
$60— H.  L.  Chapman,  G.  W.  Terbush.  $50-W.  W.  Hall.  I.  C. 
Pershing.  $45— J.  W.  Garland.  $30— G.  E.  Cable,  S.  W.  Ma- 
eurdv.      $25— W.  S.  Cummings,  A.  H.  Divies.  J.    G.    Gogley     W 

F.  Hunter,  S.  W.  McCorkle,  E.  S.  Wliite.     $15— L.   R.  Jones,  S.  E. 
Rodkey,  S.  M.  Rodkey  (J.  W.  M.)     $10— A   Friend,  J.  E.  Inskeep 

G.  M.  Kelley,  W.  P.  Varner. 

GENESEE  CONFERENCE,  $3,135. 

$lOO— T.  E.  Bell,  R.  W.  Copeland,  F.  H.  Cowman,  C.  W. 
Gushing,  I.  N.  Dalby,  Mrs.  B.  L.  Duckwdl,  Mrs.  James  Gilray, 
James  (Josnell,  Jacob  Hager  (.\lbert  Osborn),  Zenas  Hurd  (A 
friend),  W.  H.  Kellogg,  E.  H.Latimer,  P.  T.  Lynn  (D.  R.  Failing) 
S.  McGer.ild,  P.  S.  Merrill,  W.  P.  Odell,  G.  W.'Peck,  J.  D.  Phelps, 
Andrew  Purdy  (D.  A.  Parcells,  $20;  S.  M.  Stewart,  $20  ;  B.  M. 
Clark,  $10  ;  Uri  Milford,  $10  ;  E.  G.  Piper.  $10  ;  J.  A.  Smith,  $10  ; 
G.  S.  Spencer,  $10  ;  W.  F.  Wells,  $10),  L.  A.  Stevens  (J.  A.  Hart- 
man,  I.  H.  Marvin.  A.  T.  Vick),  M.  R.  Webster.  M.  R.  Webster  (F. 
II.  Beach),  M.  R.  Webster  (G.  B.  Watkins),  M.  R.  Webster  (J.  P. 
Weston),  J.  B.  Wentworth  (Albert  Osborn).  $70— James  Moss. 
$50— Mrs.  J.  L.  Muchmore,  E.  M.  Kellev,  D.  A.  Parcells.  $40— 
E.  G.  W.  Hall's  boys,  J.  G.  Ham.  $30—0.  S.  Chamberlayne,  B. 
M.  Clark.  B.  Copeland,  W.  McGavern,  W.  R.  Pierce,  B.  H.  Stauffer, 
C.  A.  Woodworth.  $25— E.  J.  Gwynn,  S.  A.  .Morse.  W.  A.  Pat- 
tyson,  T.  F.  Parker,  L,  A.  Slevens. 
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FI.OBIDA  CONFERENCE,  $i>-<J. 

#;50— S.  A^  Iluger.  Peter  Swrareiigm.  $iJ5— !>•  Hilworlli, 
C.ir.e  F.iir.  l.iui,  0.  F.  Niblaik,  J.  B.  I..  W.luanis.  $aO— F.  M. 
S|uer.  $18-.].  M Dt.is.  $15— A.  A.  S.  Allen,  J.  F.  Elliott, 
li^Hftc  Jtliii.-on.  $li>— J.  L.  Midilleioii.  $1  ()- P.  A.  Daniels,  J. 
(irant,  J.  P.  Patterson,  R.  E.  Hobinson.  $0 — Tuiner  Aiislin,  f^.  B. 
Hartley,  C.  M.  Buckbee,  \V.  T.  Collier.  A.  Debcse,  J.  J.  Deboff,  E. 
D.nieiv,  Mrs.  11.  Dilworlh,  B.  J.  Giant,  P.  C.  Jackson,  1).  E.  Jacobs, 
J.  !^.  Jenkins,  J.  J.  Keller,  Z.  D.  Mn.erick,  L.  J.  Little,  1.  H.  I.ock- 
beart.  T.  Moody,  A.  N.  Uicbie,  T.  H.Walker,  A.  Williams.  J.  Wilson, 

A.  H.  Youug.  $5— R.  H.  IHbose.  R.  Drake,  llunias  llolsendoll, 
U.  N.  Keeling  t*.  J.  McHay,  Edward  ISabie,  J.  Washington.  Simon 
Welcli,  S.  Wright.  $3— Sarah  Dalv,  H.  Hawkins,  Dennis  John- 
son, II.  B.  Pinkny,  J.  H.  Williams.     $2— -Mrs.  J.  U.  Howards. 

SAVANNAH  CONFERENCE,  $i>4i<. 

$10-P.  H,  Travis.  $15— A.  B.  Allen,  W.  II.  Brown,  William 
Daniels,  J.  II.  (!rant,  D.  U.  Ureer,  W.  F.  Haven,  James  Jackson,  I!. 
I!.  O'Neal,  H.  B.  Reppard's  Sunday  School  Class,  S.  C.  Upshaw,  John 
Watts,  H.  M.  White.  $1  2— W.  A.  Holmes,  h.  S.  Ueed.  $1  O— 
Robert  Anderson,  John  Crolky,  J.  W.  Green,  I'.  F.  Hazel.  W.  H. 
Lovelace,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Meyers,  U.  N.  Samples,  R.  S.  Stacy.  $0— D. 
Z.  Duncan.  $8—0.  V.  Collins.  $«— St.  Clair  Adams,  J.  C. 
Allen,  S.  !I.  Bryant,  S.  P.  Bryant,   S.  C.  Crandall,  N.  J.  Crolley,  A. 

B.  Fish,  G.  Y.  Flemister,  S.  H.  Gaiy,  M.  J.  Gibson,  P.  B.  Gibson, 
William  (iantz,  W.  A.  Hill,  G.  T.  Holman,  .Matthew  Ilolman,  S.  H. 
Jordan,  M.ss  C.  E.  Lewis,  D.  .McClendon,  L.  W.  McGloughlin,  Simon 
Mincy,  E.  W.  Moore,  M.  P.  Moore,  C  H.  Newton,  S.  A.  Peeler, 
William  Reddick,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Saunders,  Thomas  South,  .McD.  Spencer, 
Thomas  Thompson,  Mrs.  .Maria  Williams.  $5 — Miss  J.  B.  Boozer, 
W.  H.  Dinkins,  James  Gordon,  A.  C.  White.  $3— Miss  1,.  T.  Bell, 
Mrs.  .Mary  Crolley,  G.  R.  Hanse,  R.  B.  Hayes,  .Wiss  Adiia  Johnston, 
John  .Matthews,  Adam  McClendon,  Mrs.  Anna  Owens,  .Miss  M.  V. 
Williams.     $2— M.  J.  Hamilton,  Smith  Hibbard. 

Paymeuts. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  follow- 
ing amounts  paid  on  the  Asbury  Memarial  Hall  subscriptions  be- 
tween July  1,  1896,  and  February  I,  18117: 

$200— Andrew  Longacre.  $105— Levi  Gilbert.  $100— 
O.  U.  Becker  (by  Mrs.  S.  E.  Haws),  Bloomington,  Ind.,  Sunday 
school  (by  W.  B.  Halstead),  Bishop  Karl  Cranston,  Michael  Kaurt'- 
m  an,  J.  Leak,  J.  J.  McCabe,  A.  R.  Miller,  S.  H.  Prather,  E.  L.  San  tee, 

F.  A.  Soule,  C.  L.  Spencer,  W-  C.  Webb  (by  George  Kessler),  Mrs 
Mar  V  Wighlman.  J.  0.  Wilson.  $75— O.  H.  Humason.  $65 
— M"   R    Webster.     $66.60-E.  W.  Bnrr.     $50— A.   H.  Ames, 

C.  W.  Briggs,  D.  W.  Clark,  1.  N.  Dalby,  L.  M.  IJavis,  D.  .A.  Jordan, 
E.  W.  Rvan,   I.   E.   Springer,  C.   B.  Steele.     $45— H.  A.  Buchtel, 

G.  H.  McLaughlin.  William  Newkirk.  $33— C.  C.  Ball,  S.  0. 
Royal.  $30— G.  W.  Col.ier.  $25— J.  K.  Adams,  C.  E.  Asburv, 
J.  F.  Bell.  J.  Braden,  J.  W.  Crawford.  W.  L.  Davidson.  F.  P.  Doiv. 
S.  W.  Horner,  Stephen  Jav,  II.  W.  Key,  E  S.  Lewis.  J.  W.  Masoii! 
J.  W.  Price,  F.  B.  Riddle,  J.  L.  Shiveley,  J.  J,  Smith,  A.  N.  Spahr, 
A.  W.  Stalker,  L.  Timberlake.  W.  H.  Wardell,  H.  B.  Westervelt,  T. 
H.  Willis,  C.  E.  Wing.  $22— G.  L.  Tufts.  $20  -J.  R.  Colley. 
$17— W.  H.  Barron.  $16.33— W.  L.  Slutz.  $16— T.  M. 
Joiner,  M.  E.  Ketchaiu,  J.  A.  Lowry,  C.  M.  Thompson.  $10 — 
J.  C.  Arbuckle,  A.  B.  Austin,  H.  E.  Brill,  A.  L.  Brokaw,  Mrs. 
Ames  Carl,  M.  E.  Carley,  Joseph  Clark,  J.  L.  Dalby,  K.  H.  Elm- 
strom,  J.  W.  Gaddis,  S.  M.  Gordon,  J.  W  Gorse,  F.  W.  Harrop  (by 
T.  B.  Bireley),  F.  W.  Harrop  (by  T.  B.  Harrison),  J.  F.  Hastings, 
W.  B.  Jackson,  J.  R,  Jewitt,  A.  G.  Johnson,  C.  L.  Kalbfus,  H.  D. 
Ketcham,  J,  D.  Lea,  W.  L.  McDowell,  J.  McEldowney,  C.  E.  McKin- 
ley,  J.  F.  Miller,  H.  W.  Milliscn,  C.  D.  Munsey,  J.  P.  Ninde,  N.  A. 
Palmer,  John  Pearson,  C.  F.  Peek,  J.  F.  Pennington,  J.  E.  Rudisill, 
W.  S.  Shepherd,  T.  B.  Smith,  W.  A.  Stephens,  J.  W.  Thompson,  E. 
Yager.  $9.10— W.  M.  Mason.  $9-J.  B.  Marsh.  $8— J.  D. 
Darling,  W.  A.  Wiant.  $7— J-  B.  Wentworth  (by  Albert  Os- 
born).  $6—0.  W.  Beiry.  $5— E.  D.  Barnett,  A.  Becks,  D.  I. 
Ewry,  Jacob  Hagner  (by  Albert  Osborn),  T.  H.  D.  Harrold,  P.  B. 
Hoyt,  G,  M.  Knapp,  Dollie  Lewis,  A.  M.  .McCullough,  A.  G.  Newton, 
a  J.  Piper,  D.  Stephenson  (by  Mrs.  Jones'  Sunday  school  class),  J. 
T.  Wigren.  $4— W.  J.  Jewett,  O.  C.  Paxton.  H.  E.  Wright. 
,$3.34— Clifford  Jackson.  $3.33— Edna  Brown.  $3— Maria 
Vinegar,  R.  C.  Wilkinson,  A.  G.  Yount.  $2.50— C.  H.  Taylor. 
,$3— C.  L.  Bare,  B,  Daniels,  W.  H.  Evans.  $1 .66— Florence  Harris, 
Leah  Taylor,  Annie  J.  Williams.     $1 — W.  D.Gray,  Eliza  Harris. 


Sociolojt.v. 

We  take  the  libeity  of  printing  the  following  letter 
acldrcs.sed  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  American  Univensity 
by  Dr.  J.  H.  W.  Stuckeiiberg  The  fact.s  to  which  he 
calls  attention  fehould  have  wide  circulation.  What  he 
urges  is  so  in  harnionv  with  the  plan  of  The  American 
University,  and  with  the  efforts  already  made  to  secure 
funds  for  lliis  special  purpose,  that  we  rejoice  in  these 
strong  words  from  Dr.  Stuckenberg.  He  know.s 
whereof  he  speaks.  His  well-known  work  in  this 
field,  and  well-improved  opportunities  for  observa- 
tion and  study  dtiring  a  long  residence  in  Berlin,  add 
weight  to  his  facts  and  argument.?.  Christian  .scholar- 
.sliip  must  purge  this  science  of  false  materialism.  It 
can  only  be  done  by  specialists  who  are  as  scientific  as 
the  best,  and  at  the  same  time  Christian  in  spirit.  Such 
men  are  among  us.  They  need  a  "local  habitation'' 
and  a  livelihood  while  doing  right  here  amid  the 
immense  facilities  of  Washington  the  great  work  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Stuckenberg.  Would  that  some  noble 
hearted  person  might  be  moved  by  this  letter  to  equip 
such  a  department  in  The  American  Univ'ersity.  Con- 
sider well  his  words. 

''My  Dear  Sir:  I  am  anxious  to  have  Sociology 
as  scientific  as  possible  and  yet  Christian  in  spirit 
established  in  our  institutions  of  learning...  A  visit  to 
Washington  some  months  since  convinced  me  that  no 
other  place  in  this  country  offers  equal  facilities  for  the 
study  of  the  subject  from  the  American  point  of  view. 
The  Government  with  its  various  departments,  the 
numerous  collections  of  natural  and  ethnological  in- 
terest, the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  city,  all  point 
to  Washington  as  the  place  for  our  greatest  school  of 
Sociology. 

"  It  was  suggested  that  I  write  [elsewhere]  *  *  *  ; 
but  I  thought  it  better  to  address  you.  Perhaps  it  is 
useless,  since  you  tnay  have  fully  considered  the  matter 
in  connection  with  the  University.  But  in  case  you 
have  not,  will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  weigh  carefully 
the  rea.sous  for  giving  special  prominence  to  that  most 
important  subject  ?  The  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
National  Mu.seuni  are  full  of  treasures  for  investigating 
the  development  among  the  Aborigines,  a  matter 
which  has  received  too  little  attention.  In  your  city 
the  history  of  the  white  man,  and  of  our  Government, 
can  also  be  most  advantageously  studied. 

"  Vigorous  measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  rid  the 
study  of  sociology  of  the  materialism  which  has  entered 
the  literature  on  the  subject.*  *  *  This  evil  can  be 
met  by  a  sound  philosophy,  and  it  ought  to  be  met  soon. 

"Pardon  me  for  troubling  you.  I  am  sure  the 
matter  I  present  is  not  foreign  to  your  thoughts.  With 
many  others  I  look  forward  with  deep  interest  to  the 
establishment  and  equipment  of  a  great  American 
University  in  Washington.  Success  to  you  in  your 
grand  undertaking,  and  may  you  see  your  way  clear  to 
give  particular  prominence  to  sociological  studies. 
"  Faithfully  yours, 

"J.  H.  W.  Stuckenberg." 


Thanks. 

Especial  gratitude  is  felt  bj'  the  University  authori- 
ties to  Dr.  Richard  Wheatley  and  the  Harpers,  for  the 
finely  illustrated  article  in  the  Christmas  number  of 
Harper's   Weekly. 
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umes  on  the  "Warfare  of  Science  and  Theology," 
makes  a  desperate  attack  on  the  Church,  and  would 
take  all  education  out  of  her  hands.  His  pupil,  Dr. 
Jordan,  a  graduate  of  Cornell,  follows  his  master.  Mr. 
E.  P.  Powell,  after  eulogizing  Michigan  Universit}-  in 
the  Forum,  says,  "  the  transfer  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem from  Church  to  State  must  be  completed."  Prof. 
Ely,  of  Wisconsin,  says,  he  would  not  .sweep  all  the 
Church  institutions  out  of  existence,  bccau.se  we  con- 
front not  a  theor}-,  but  a  condition.  His  theory  is  that 
the  Church  university  ought  not  to  be.  These  are  only 
illustrations. 

We  are  not  surpri.sed  that  friends  of  Church  institu- 
tions, who  did  not  object  when  large  grants  were  voted 
to  tlie  States  to  found  Agricultural  Schools,  are  now 
stirred  up  when  presidents  and  professors  in  these 
.schools,  that  are  trying  to  be  universities,  join  cer- 
tain men  in  privately-endowed  institutions  in  an  attack 
on  Church  universities.  The  article  of  Dr.  Hammond, 
and  a  recent  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Goodwin,  attacking  the 
State  University  of  Indiana,  are  samples  of  what  may 
be  expected  on  the  other  side. 

The  root  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  insti- 
tutions is,  that  one  is  ir/igiOKs  and  tlje  other  sca//ar. 
It  is  not  lair  to  put  it  as  a  conflict  between  Church  and 
State.  Protestants  in  America,  and  the)-  are  the 
Church  in  this  countr)^  agree  and  insist  that  the  State 
give  all  the  education  necessary  to  good  citizenship, 
and  make  all  the  scientific  investigation  necessary  to 
the  general  welfare.  Neither  of  these  warrant  a 
State  universit\-.  They  do  warrant  the  public  school, 
and  such  work  as  is  being  done  by  the  Departments  at 
Washington. 

The  full  purpose  of  a  luiiversity,  as  respects  the 
student,  is  two-fold — it  is  personal  and  practical.  The 
practical  side  includes  all  training  for  work,  whether 
for  a  trade,  a  profession,  or  as  a  specialist.  We  can 
not  admit  that  the  State  owes  this  to  the  individual. 
If  it  owes  it  to  one,  it  owes  it  to  all.  It  ought,  then, 
at  once  to  make  provision  for  this  university  training 
as  universal  as  the  public  school.  This  is  impossible, 
yet  anything  less  is  partial,  and  is  the  robbing  of  the 
many  to  favor  the  few.  Some  of  our  State  universities, 
which  have  free  scholarships,  are  now  conducted  on 
a  sort  of  limited  "free  lunch"  system,  to  which 
only  a  few  can  be  admitted.  This  partiality  is  unjust. 
Furthermore,  this  whole  system  of  the  State  giving 
free,  special,  practical  training,  is  a  species  of  social- 
istic patertialism,  for  which  America  certainly  is  not 
ready.  Is  no  responsibility  to  be  left  to  parents  or  the 
individual,  or  to  that  brotherh'  helpfulness  which 
develops  philanthropists  ? 

The  stress  of  the  argument,  however,  turns  on  the 
personal  result  in  tlie  student.  Any  college  or  univer- 
sit}'  training  that  does  not  produce  an  ideal  manhood 
is  a  failure.  It  is  not  only  likely  that  the  man  will 
otherwi.se  be  practically  worthless,  but  also  injurious 
to  himself  and  to  society. 

What  is  the  ideal  manhood  ?  In  spite  of  the  blatant 
howlings  of  a  few  sceptics,  and  the  sneers  of  a  few 
materialistic  scientists,  we  assert  that  this  is  a  Christian 
country,  and  that  the  ideal  manhood  is  a  Christian 
manhood.  It  is  a  religious  manhood  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word.  This  carries  Christian  morality  with  it, 
all  Christian  motives  and  aspirations. 

The  State  university  is  secular.     In  this  country  it 


must  be.  We  have  no  State  church.  There  is  no  form 
of  religious  service  that  is  not  of  a  denominational  type. 
But  the  denominational  can  not  be  recognized  in  a  State 
institution.  There  can  be  no  form  of  religion  recognized. 
Individuals  may  be  religiotis.  The  institution  can  not 
be.  It  is  secular.  As  a  necessary  result,  its  atmos- 
phere and  its  influence  will  be  secular.  The  ideal  it 
ever  upholds  will  be  secular.  The  divorce  of  intellec- 
tual and  religious  life  will  be  recognized.  The  result 
in  its  students  will  be  secular.  A  secular  manhood  is 
the  harvest  of  State  universities.  There  may  be  excep- 
tions, but  this  is  and  will  be  the  rule. 

Here  is  the  raisou  d'etre  for  the  Church  university. 
It  will  be  as  liberal  in  its  scientific  investigations  and 
training,  as  broad  in  its  philosophical  research  and 
instruction,  as  impartial  in  its  historical  and  social 
studies,  as  thorough  in  its  literary  ideals  and  work, 
and  as  practical  in  its  professional  equipment  of  men 
as  the  State  university,  while  at  the  same  time  it  su]i- 
plies  the  religious  ideal,  atmosphere,  and  spirit  that 
tend  to  produce  the  ideal  Christian  manhood. 

It  is  not  simply  because  of  its  "  other- worldline.ss  " 
that  the  Church  insists  on  this  ideal  Christian  man- 
hood, and  hence  on  institutions  of  learning  that  tend  to 
produce  it ;  nor  is  it  because  it  means  men  who  will 
be  a  help  to  the  life  and  power  of  the  Church  ;  but 
because  it  believes  this  type  of  manhood  is  the  only 
safe  one  in  this  life,  the  best  one  for  all  trades  and  pro- 
fessions. Such  a  manhood,  other  things  being  equal, 
ends  in  the  best  laborer,  tiadesman,  citizen,  scientist, 
linguist,  historian,  litterateur,  philosopher.  An  ideal 
Christian  manhood  means  better  .society  and  a  higher 
civilization.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  theory  with  the 
Church,  but  of  conviction,  yeaoi  "  eo/isnetiee,"  and  .she 
"  could  no  more  abandon  "  her  work  of  higher  educa- 
tion, "even  under  the  ban  of  the  State,  than  she  could 
her  work  of  evangelization." 

There  is  coming  to  the  front  another  reason  why  the 
Church  must  continue  her  work  of  higher  education. 
She  is  waking  as  never  before  to  her  dutj-  to  society. 
It  is  not  enough  to  evangelize  individuals,  she  must 
Christianize  society.  Society  can  not  be  Christianized 
as  the  individual  may,  b)-  evangelistic  appeals.  It  can 
onlj'  be  done  by  the  leavening  of  all  social  life  with 
Christian  ideals,  Christian  ethics,  the  Christian  spirit. 
The  Church  has  been  trying  to  infu.se  the  Christian 
spirit  into  .secular  ideals  and  ethics.  The  process  and 
results  are  neither  one  satisfactory.  The  former  is  slow, 
and  the  latter  is  the  old  story  of  new  wine  in  old 
leathern  bottles.  The  ideals  and  ethics  of  society-  must 
be  changed.  This  can  only  be  done  by  education. 
If  society  is  to  be  Christian,  the  edtication  must  be 
Christian. 

We  were  plea.sed  to  note  some  time  ago  that  the  presi- 
dent of  one  of  our  leading  universities  had  planned  for 
work  in  this  realm  of  ideals.  The  distinction  between 
the  secular  ideal  and  the  Christian  ideal  of  man  and  of 
society  is  profound,  and  lies  at  the  bottom  of  much  that 
is  wrong  in  men  and  society  to-day.  The  State  is  secu- 
lar. It  acts  from  the  secular  standpoint.  Under  the 
American  thei-ry  of  government  it  can  not  be  otherwi.se 
or  do  otherwi.se.  If  the  secular  State,  then,  is  to  teach 
ideals  and  ethics,  how  can  the.se  be  other  than  secular? 

What  is  the  State  ideal  of  man  ?  A  man  of  this  life, 
who  does  not  violate  civil  law,  who  discharges  the  duties 
of  citizen.ship  by  voting  (not  much  matter  how),  bj- 
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holding  office  if  wanted  or  if  he  can  get  it,  bj-  fighting 
for  his  country  when  endangered.  He  is  a  i;ood  citizen 
in  the  view  of  the  State.  He  may  be  better,  but  the 
State  can  not  require  it.  Is  this  to  be  the  ideal  of  man- 
hood in  our  universities?  Of  course  it  will  be  denied. 
Certainly  the  individuals  making  up  faculties  in  State 
universities  ajipreciate  a  higher  ideal  and  would  com- 
mend it.  But  has  the  State  a  right  to  demand  anything 
higher,  is  the  question  ;  if  not,  what  right  has  the 
State  university  to  demand  anything  higher  ?  Can  the 
stream  rise  above  the  fountain  ?  The  State  is  limited 
to  the  secular,  and  the  State  university  has  no  right  to 
transcend  that  limit.  That  is  why,  as  Mr.  Bryce  says, 
the  students  of  State  universities  "  are  subject  to  very 
little  discipline." 

The  State  theory  of  ethics  can  be  no  higher.  It  has 
no  right  to  consider  a  man's  relations  to  God,  or  the 
Christian  .scheme  of  right  and  wrong,  let  alone  the 
gospel  law  of  love  for  his  neighbor  as  for  himself.  The 
State  is  political,  utilitarian,  economical,  selfish  in  its 
ethics.  Has  the  State  university  a  right  to  be  other- 
wise ?  "The  State,"  says  Ur.  Hammond,  "when  it 
leaves  the  Christian  element  out  of  ethics,  is  forced 
back  upon  the  principles  of  Hobbes,  Hume,  Spencer, 
and  Mill.  Right  is  right,  for  no  better  reason  than 
that  of  custom  or  the  sanction  of  the  State,  and  if  these 
should  change,  wrong  might  with  equal  propriety 
become  right,  and  right  wrong."  The  practical  ethics 
of  the  people  will  not  rise  above  the  theory  that  is  in 
the  common  mind.  Until  the  ideals  and  ethics  of  the 
people  are  Christianized,  society  can  not  be. 

O,  but,  says  some  one,  the  State  universities  will 
leave  this  whole  realm  of  ideals  and  ethics  to  the 
Church  ;  the\'  are  not  particular  about  it.  ICxactly. 
They  are  not  particular  about  it.  But  the  Church  is. 
Education  with  no  ideals  of  manhood  !  Education 
with  no  ethics  !  An  education  that  ignores  the  whole 
religious  element  in  man's  nature  is  bad  enough,  but  if 
the  whole  realm  of  ethics  and  ideals  be  omitted,  what 
sort  of  human  creature  will  be  produced  ? 

The  State  university,  if  it  is  to  be  as  secular  as  the 
State,  can  not  give  the  education  a  Christian  country, 
a  Christian  society  demands.  The  Church  alone  can 
do  this,  and  must  do  it.  Her  colleges  and  universities 
must  give  us  men  and  women  of  the  highest  Christian 
ideals,  grounded  in  the  most  thorough  Christian  ethics, 
that  the.se  may  everywhere  permeate  society.  Then 
may  come  that  social  revolution,  or  better,  evolution, 
that  will  u.sher  in  a  society  Christian  in  spirit  and  fact. 
B. 

Of  Interest. 

Two  events  of  general  public  interest,  besides  the 
inauguration  of  Mr.  McKinley  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  will  soon  occur  in  Washington.  The 
Corcoran  Art  Collection  is  now  being  moved  from  the 
old  gallery  to  its  fine,  new,  marble  home.  It  is  hoped 
this  will  be  ready  for  inspection  by  the  public  during 
inauguration  week. 

The  Congressional  Library  building  is  receiving  its 
finishing  touches.  It  will  not  be  entire!}'  completed 
this  month,  and  we  judge  that  all  the  books  can  not 
be  put  on  the  shelves  for  some  little  time.  But  the 
magnificent  structure,  the  finest  in  this  country,  and 
of  its  kind  the  finest  in  the  world,  is  open  to  visitors, 
and  will  probably  be  open  for  u.se  before  we  issue  our 
next  Courier. 


(iifls  and  Bo<|uest.s. 

will)  will  jml  Tile  .^iiicricin  t'liiversily  al  llie  head  of  tlii.s  list 
in  the  next  luiinber  of  the  Coiirikr  ?  There  is  no  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  an  ecUicational  investnieut  anywhere  on  earth. 

The  Clvaigo  Tiibuiic  records  gifts  to  benevolent  institutions 
in  the  United  States  in  sums  of  f  lo.ooo  or  over  for  the  year  iSq.s, 
showing  a  total  of  I29.000  0(X),  an  increase  of  |9,ooo  000  over  the 
gifts  in  1894.  Of  gifts  less  than  |io,oooeach.  it  is  estimated  that 
the  sum  would  be  nearly  %\^,ooa,ooa. 

William  Iloyt,  Esq.,  added  $10,000  to  the  General  Endowment 
Kund  of  We.sleyan  University  during  the  past  year. 

Miss  Huldah  Keeney.  of  South  Manchester,  Conn.,  who  died 
recently,  aged  eighty-four  years,  willed  J!2,ooo  to  East  Greenwich 
.\cademy. 

The  .\ncient  Order  of  Hibernians  has  raised  $50,000  to  endow 
a  chair  of  Irish  Literature  in  the  Catholic  University  of  America. 

Major  R.  W.  Millsaps  has  lately  added  fro  coo  to  his  former 
gifts  to  the  Millsaps  Methodist  College,  J:ac'KSon,  Miss.  This 
makes  the  aggregate  of  his  contributions  to  this  institutiim  more 
than  |So,ooo. 

The  late  Godfrey  H.  Payseant,  of  Wind.sor,  N.  S.,  left  $100,000 
to  the  .\cadia  College  to  endow  new  chairs,  one  of  them  in  the- 
ology. 

Joseph  W.  Harper,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  publishing  firm 
of  Harper  &  Bros.*  who  died  July  21,  1896,  bequeathed  |5,ooo 
to  Columbia  College. 

A  wealth)'  woman  has  just  given  $750,000  in  cash  to  Yale  Uni- 
versity. 

The  son  and  daughter  of  the  late  H.  O  Houghton  have  given 
I  too, 000  for  a  new  chapel  at  Wellesley  College. 

Mrs.  Julia  Bradley,  of  Peoria,  111.,  gives  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago over  $2,000,000  on  condition  that  a  branch  school  shall  be 
built  at  Peoria.  It  will  be  called  the  Bradley  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. 

The  will  of  the  late  Nathan  T.  Graves,  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  makes 
Ss-racuse  I'uiveisity  a  beneficiary  to  the  amount  of  $10, coo,  the 
income  to  be  applied  to  a  lectureship  ou  missions,  which  will 
perpetuate  the  course  to  which  Mr.  Graves  annually  for  some 
years  past  gave  $500. 

Subscriptions  to  the  fund  for  the  new  museum  of  science  and 
art  for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  have  been  received  to  the 
amount  of  $180,000. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Morton  has  promised  to  give  $20,000  toward  the  new 
Kaffir  College  in  Caffaria,  Africa,  an  institution  of  the  Moravian 
Church. 

The  late  Dr.  James  Marshall  bequeathed  $5,000  to  Coe  College, 
Cedar  Rapid.s,  Iowa,  of  which  institution  he  was  president  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Sir  Donald  Smith,  the  distinguished  philanthropist,  now  Ca- 
nadian High  Commissioner  to  Loudo'j,  has  given  $2,000  000  to 
found  a  woman's  college  in  Montreal.  Sir  Donald  is  a  Scotch- 
man, and  must  now  be  more  than  eighty  years  old.  His  gifts 
to  Canada,  where  he  has  made  a  fortune,  of  which  none  but  him- 
self knows  the  magnitude,  amount,  with  the  last,  to  more  than 
$5,000,000. 

By  the  will  of  George  W.  Wales,  recently  admitted  to  probate 
at  Boston,  the  trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  .\rts  are  to  receive 
$30,000,  payable  on  the  decease  of  his  widow,  together  with  all 
liis  books  on  pottery,  painting,  glass,  engraving,  and  architecture, 
and  many  valuable  paintings. 

Mr.  B.  N.  Farren  has  given  $10,000  to  the  free  Museum  of 
Sociology  and  Art  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  gift  of  $1. 000  has  lately  gone  from  Miss  Caroline  W.  Bruce, 
of  New  York,  to  the  director  of  the  Lick  Observatory. 

President  Gobin,  of  De  Pauw  Lluiversity,  announces  that  a 
friend  of  the  universitj'  from  Evansville,  Ind.,  has  given  $50,000 
to  the  endowment  fund  of  the  institution. 
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The  late  August  Wendt,  of  Newton,  Iowa,  left  $4,000  to 
Lutheran  iustitutions. 

The  late  Patrick  Burke  O'Brien,  of  New  Orleaus,  bequeathed 
$i5o,ocx)  to  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington,  and  |io,ooo 
to  the  Jesuit  College  of  New  Orleans. 

Vice  President  elect  Hobart  has  given  $5,000  to  Rutgers 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  his  alma  mater. 

The  widow  of  Baron  Hirsch,  of  Vienna,  has  resolved  to  pre- 
sent about  $400,000  to  the  Pasteur  Institute,  as  a  memorial  to 
her  husbaiul. 

The  will  of  Ellen  Thurston,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  V.,  bequeaths  to 
the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  |lo,ooo,  aud 
to  the  Tuskegee  Normal  School,  $3,000. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  New  Vork 
L^ing  in  Hospital,  a  letter  was  read  from  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
offering  to  erect  a  new  building  for  the  inslilution  to  cost 
$1,000,000. 

Kx-Mayor  Matthew  G.  Emery,  treasurer  of  The  American 
University,  has  given  a  $12,000  parsonage  to  the  Metropolitan 
Church,  Washington  City. 

Mrs.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Gibsou,  of  Cambridge,  England,  two 
widowed  sisters  who  are  celebrated  for  the  discovery  of  Biblical 
manuscripts  on  Mount  Sinai,  have  given  a  site  and  /'2o,ooo  for 
the  Presbyterian  college  to  be  removed  from  Bloomsbuiy,  Lon- 
don, to  Cambridge.  It  is  this  Mrs.  Lewis  whose  article  entitled 
"  What  Language  did  Christ  Speak  ?"  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  Christmas  Ceiilury. 

The  will  of  Miss  Sarah  Martin  left  an  estate  estimated  at  over 
$100,000,  and  made  bequests  as  follows:  Hampton  Institute,  of 
Virginia,  $2,000;  Indian  Industrial  School,  Carlisle,  Pa.,$2,oco; 
Burrell  School,  Selma,  Ala.,  $i,coo. 

The  will  of  Charles  Willard,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich  ,  the  eccen- 
tric bachelor,  bequeaths  $40,000  to  be  expended  in  the  erection 
of  a  library  building  ;  $40,000  for  a  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  building,  aud  $40,000  to  the  Baptist  College  at 
Kalamazoo.  • 

It  is  stated  that  Baroness  Hirsch  will  give  another  2,000,000 
francs  ($400,000)  to  build  a  hospital  for  consumptive  children 
on  the  Riviera. 

Alfred  Noble,  the  inventor  of  dynamite,  and  whose  death  in 
Sweden  we  chronicled  recently,  left  a  fortune  of  $10,000,000  to 
Stockholm  University.  He  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  Swedish 
eugiueer. 

The  city  of  Paris  has  recently  voted  a  sum  of  $2,000,000  for  the 
establishment  of  homes  in  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Corsica  for  the 
consumptive  patients  of  the  metropolitan  hospitals.  The  homes 
are  to  be  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  new  theories  concern- 
ing the  necessity  of  isolating  patients  in  the  last  stages  of  the 
malady  from  those  who  are  not  altogether  beyond  the  hope  of 
recovery. — Nciv  Yuik  Tribiilie. 


American   Beiieficeiioe. 

The  Chicago  7V/^«wf  presents  aii  interesting  exhibit 
of  the  aggregate  amount  of  money  given  by  private 
individuals  to  American  educational  and  religious  in- 
stitutions, to  charities  of  various  .sorts,  libraries,  hos- 
pitals, museums,  etc.,  during  the  last  year.  The  total 
is  $33  670,120,  which  is  again  of  $4,000,000  over  1895, 
and  of  $13,000,000  over  1894.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
these  figures  do  not  cover  any  gifts  smaller  than  $1,000, 
the  real  amount  is  not  given,  but  must  be  far  in  excess 
of  that  stated. 


Field  Flowers. 

This  is  the  name  of  a  beautiful  souvenir  of  Eugene 
Field,  the  beloved  poet  of  childhood.  It  is  a  selection 
of  beautiful  poems,  handsomely  illustrated  by  thirty- 
five  well  known  artists.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  are 
to  be  applied  toward  the  erection  of  a  monument,  and 
the  stipport  of  his  family. 


®ook  Sloticcs. 

(The  KditorwiU  lie  gl:ul  lo  give  brief  notices  of  such  hooks  as  aie  appro- 
priate to  the  CotTRlKR.  Copies  of  volumes  sent  for  uolice  will  be  placed  iu 
the  University  Library.] 

Donated  to  the  Library. 

PROF.  J.  H.  WilRMAX,  PH.  D.— First  tlerman  Book,  1S80.  Second 
German  Hook,  IS81.  An  Elementary  German  Gramimr,  1867- 
ISOj.  .\  Comiilete  German  Grammar,  1 868-1  SSL  An  Klenieu- 
tary  German  Reader,  18T:;.  A  Collegiate  German  Reader,  1873. 
A  .Manual  of  German  Conversation,  1870.  First  French  Book, 
188:1.  Second  French  Book,  188'i.  Grammaire  Frani/aise,  1883. 
Le  Qaestionnaire,  1884.  L'Echode  Paris,  1870-1881. 
This  is  series  of    Language  Text-books,  after  what  is  called  the 

Natural  or  Pestalozzian  Method,  and  has  been  used  in  many  schools 

throughout    the    country.     It   has    become   widely   known    as    the 

Chautauqua  Language  Series. 

REV.  JOHN  H.  PITEZEL.  ALBION,  MICH.— The  Methodist  Review, 
14  volumes,  1810  lo  1850,  bound,  and  8  volumes,  1853  lo  1861 
(excepting  1856  and  one  number  of  1859),  unbound.  Lights  and 
Sliadows  of  Missionary  Life,  1883.  Stray  Leaves  from  the  Budget 
of  an  Itinerant,  1861.  The  Backwoods  Boy,  1850.  The  Old 
Paths,  1885. 
The  last  four  volumes  are  by  the  donor,  and  are  chiefly  biograph. 

ical  of  a  man  who  lived  and  toiled  in  the  days  when  the  itinerant 

was  all  that  the  word  means. 

MISS  MARTHA   A.  HUNTER,  PH1LADP:LPH1A,  PA.— The  Classic 
acd  the  Beautiful  from  the  Literature  of  3,000  years,  1895. 
This  is  an  effort  lo  give  a  sort  of  University  extension  course  in 

the  best  literature  of  the  world  by  making  brief  selections  from 

authors  and   orators.      There  are  five  volumes,  finely  bound  and 

illustrated. 

A  FRIEND  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE.— Paley's  Evidences,  1840. 
Hugh  Miller's  Foot-Prints  of  the  Creator,  1857.  Life  and  Times 
of  Herod  the  Great,  by  William  M.  Willelt,  1860.  Mission  ol 
Inquiry  to  the  .lews,  1839.  Planetary  and  Stellar  Worlds,  by 
0.  M  Mitchell,  1848.  Tapper's  Works,  1851.  Paley's  Theology 
Illustrated,  1848.  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,  by  Hugh 
.Mdler,  1854.  Parke's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,  1859.  The 
Fountain  with  Jets  of  New  Meaning,  by  Andrew  Jackson  Davis, 
First  Edition,  1870. 

REV.  M.  A.  MICHAELS.  MUSCODA,  WISCONSIN.— Practical  Dis- 
courses Concerning  the  Christian  Temper,  38  sermons,  by  John 
Evans,  D.  D.,  London,  1742.  The  Dignity  of  Human  Nature,  and 
other  Tracts,  1702. 

REV.  HILES  C.  PARDOE,  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Confer- 
ence.— Byrne  Bronson's  Building,  1881.  Up  the  Susquehanna, 
1895.     Beyond  the  Ruts,  1885. 

Presented  by  the  author.  The  first  is  an  interesting  story  illus- 
trating the  principles  of  Honor,  Truth,  and  Purity;  the  second,  a 
series  of  summer  letters  on  the  Susquehanna  from  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  to  Otsego  Lake. 

THE   MASSEY  FAMILY,  TORONTO,  CANADA.— A   very  appro- 
priate and  beautiful  "  In  Memoriam  ''  of  the  Hon.  Hart  A.  Massey, 
who  died  February  20,  1896. 
The  resolutions  passed  by  so  many  different  bodies  attest  the  high 

esteem  in  which  this  generous  Christian  man  was  held  in  all  the 

circles  of  life  he  touched. 

EUGENE  FIELD  MONUMENT  COMMITTEE.— Field  Flowers,  a 
beautiful  souvenir  of  the  "beloved  poet  of  childhood."  It  is  a 
work  of  art,  a  rare  collection  of  drawings  illustrating  some  choice 
selections.  The  proceeds  of  the  volume  are  to  help  the  family 
and  erect  a  monument.     Send  one  dollar  for  a  volume. 

MR.  S.  R.  BADGLEY,  CLEVELAND,  0.— A  souvenir  of  the  work  ot 
this  architect  so  distinguished  for  his  success  in  church  building. 
We  oongratulate  him  on  the  exhibition  he  is  able  to  make. 

.MR.  STEPHEN  H.  E.MMENS.— The  Argentaurum  Papers,  beingsome 
remarks  concerning  Gravitation,  in  which  the  author.  Dr.  Emmens, 
claims  to  have  tbuiid  some  defects  in  the  mathematical  reasoning 
establishing  the  Newtonian  doctrine  of  gravitation,  and  to  have 
established  a  doctrine  of  gravitating  centres. 


lU 
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r.  S.  DKPAET.MKNT  OF  THK  KA'VV.— Odicial  Keconi  of  the  Union 
and  Confederate  Navies,  vol. ;!,  by  Lieul.-Commander  liiisli,  under 
direction  of  Secretary  llerliert,  IS'JU.  Secured  by  tlie  Hon.  VVni. 
M.  S(  ringer. 

U.  S.  DEP.-\KT.\1I';NT  of  agriculture.— Division  of  Botany, 
Vol.  Ill,  No.  8,  Flora  of  the  Blacli  Hills  of  South  Dakota.  Ollice 
o(  Experiment  Stations.  Vol.  VII,  No.  H,  Experiment  Station  Kecord 
and  Dietary  Sludiea  at  University  of  Missouri.  Division  of  Statis- 
tics, Keport  No.  ill.  Crop  Report  for  September,  18UG.  Bulletin 
No.  11,  Farm  Animals  of  the  U.  S.  Division  of  Vegetable  Physi- 
ology and  Pathology,  BiiPeliii  No.  P,  Bordeaux  Mixture;  Bulletin 
No.  1  0,  Copper  Sulphate  and  Germination;  Bulletin  No.  11,  Re- 
striction  of  Plant  Diseases.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Bulletin 
Ni>.  13,  Tuberculosis  Investigations.  Ofhce  of  lload  In(iuiry, 
Bulletin  No.  20,  Traction  Tests;  Farmers'  Biillelin  No.  11,  Fowls: 
Care  and  Feeding.  Division  of  Entomology,  Circular  No.  IG,  The 
Larger  Corn-Sldk  Borer. 

U.  S.  DEP.^RTMENT  OF  STATE. — Venezuelan  Boundary — General 
Arbiiration,  being  the  correspondence  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain. 

VARIOU.S  PAMPHLETS.— The  Old  College  and  the  New,  by  Charles 
W.  Djbiiey,  University  of  Tennesiee.  The  Cap  and  Gown  in 
America,  by  G.  C.  Leonard.  Annual  Report  of  American  Bible 
Society.  I'rogress,  Vol.  II.  No.  I.  Impressions  of  American 
Methodism,  by  Rev.  R  Crawford  .Johnson,  D.  D.  The  New  Cru- 
sade, Vol.  111.  No.  5.  RandolphM  icon  System  of  Colleges,  illus- 
trated. Advice  to  Young  Men,  and  Nacoochee  and  Its  Surround- 
ings, by  George  W.  Williams.  Souvenir  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence, 189G.  Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, Boston.  Bxpression,  S.  S.  Curry,  Boston.  Lasell  Leaves. 
The  Dickinsonian.  Vandeibilt  Observer.  0,d  Tistament  History, 
by  George  W.  Pease.  Vedan'ism,  read  before  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Co'i.parative  Religion,  by  Rev.  T.  J.  Scott,  D.  D.,  Bascilly, 
India.  The  Christian  Evolution  of  Man,  by  Prof.  Henry  Stnhl, 
Parkersburg,  Va.  Heating  and  Vi  iililation  of  Senate  Wing  of  the 
Capitol,  Washington,  U.  C.  Eighty  years  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  Washington,  D.  C. 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY.— Historical  Sketch  of  the  School  of  The- 
ology. 

YALE  UNIVERSITY.— S'.u  'ies  from  the  Yale  Psychological  Library. 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY— Annual  Report  of  the  President. 

COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY.— Bulletin  XV. 

PRINCETON   UNIVERSITY.- Bulletin,  Vol.  VII,  No.  1. 

CATHOLIC   1!NIVKRS1TY.— Bulletin,  Vol.  II,  No.  3. 

KANSAS  UNIVERSITY.— University  Quarterly.      Ti;e   Limitations 

of  the  Compositions  of  Verbs  with  Pre|io3ition3  in  Tliucydides,  by 

Prof.  David  11.  Holme.^,  Ph.  D. 
LELAND    STANFORD    UNI VERSITY.— II,    Genus    of   Sebaslodcs. 

Ill,  The  Fishes  of  Pugct  Sjund.     IV,  New  Mallophaga. 


MiUionain's'  Gifts  to  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities. 

The  following  gift.s,  e.xceeding  one  million  of  dollars 
each,  have  been  given  by  individuals  to  educational 
institutions  in  America  :  Stephen  Girard,  to  C.irard 
College,  $8,000,000  ;  John  D.  Rockefeller,  to  Chicago 
University,  $7,000,000  ;  George  Peabody,  to  various 
foundations,  $6,000,000  ;  Leland  Stanford,  to  Stanford 
University,  $5,000,000  ;  Asa  Packer,  to  Lehigh  Univer- 
•''ity.  $3>500.ooo;  Charles  Pratt,  to  the  Pratt  Institute, 
of  Brooklyn,  $2,700,000  ;  Paul  Tulane,  to  Tulane  Uni- 
versity, New  Orleans,  $2,500,000  ;  Isaac  Rich,  to  Bos- 
ton University,  $2,000,000  ;  Jonas  G.  Clark,  to  Clark 
University,  Worcester,  Mass.,  $2,000,000  ;  the  Van- 
derbilts,  to  Vanderbilt  University,  $1,775,000  ;  James 
Lick,  to  the  University  of  California,  $[,600,000  ;  John 
C.  Green,  to  Princeton,  $1,500,000;  William  C.  De- 
Pauvv,  to  DePauw  University,  $1,500,000;  A.  J.  Drexel, 
to  the  Drexel  Industrial  School,  $1,500,000  ;  Leonard 
Case,  to  the  Cleveland  vSchool  of  Applied  Sciences, 
$[,500,000  ;  Peter  Cooper,  to  Cooper  Union,  $1,200,000  ; 
Ezra  Cornell,  and  Henry  W.  Sage,  to  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, each,  $1, 100,000  ;  $[,000,000 by  President  Low,  to 
Columbia  College. —  The  Christiaii  Financier. 


Send  your  name  for  a  Souvenir 
of  the  Works  ot  Eugene  Field, 

FIELD^FLOWERS 

tbc  Euacnc  Ticid  monument  Souvenir 

The  most  beautilul  Art  Production  of  the  cen- 
tury. "A  small  buncli  of  the  most  fraarant  of  blos- 
soms Ratbered  from  the  broad  acres  of  Eugeoe  Field's 
Farm  of  Love  "  Contains  a  selection  ot  the  most 
lieautiful  of  the  poems  of  Eueene  l-'ield.  Hand- 
somely illustrated  bv  thirty-five  of  the  worlds 
greatest  artists  as  their  contiihution  to  the  Mon- 
ument Fund,  But  for  the  noble  conlributioos  of  the 
great  artists  this  book  could  not  have  been  manufac- 
tured for  *7.oo.  For  sale  at  booli  stores,  or  sent 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  $1.10.  The  love  offering  to 
the  Child's  Poet  Laureate,  published  liy  the  Com- 
mittee to  create  a  fund  to  build  the  Monument 
and  to  care  for  the  family  of  the  beloved  poet, 
Eugene  Field  Monument  Souvenir  Fund, 

180  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


TEACHERS  WANTED! 

We  have  over  four  thousand  vacancies  for  teachers  each  season — several 
limes  as  luauy  vacancies  as  uienibers.  We  must  have  more  members.  Several 
plans:  two  plans  give  free  registration  ;  one  plan  GUAR.4NTEES  a  satisfactory 
position  for  (he  coming  Fall.  Ten  cents,  silver  or  stamps,  (the  regular  price  is 
twenty-five  cents)  pays  for  a  too  page  book,  explaiiiii;g  the  different  plans,  and 
containing  a  complete  $500,00  Prize  Story,  a  true  and  charming  love  story  of 
College  days.  No  charge  to  employers  for  recommending  teachers. 
Address  REV.  DR.  O.  M.  SUTTON,  A.  M., 

President  and  Manager,  Southern  Teachers'  Bureau, 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Poston  University  J^aw  School,   SOUVENIR  HISTORY  OF  METHODISM 


E,   H     BEN  NETT,   DEAN. 


New     Hall,    Ashtaurton     Place, 


Opens  October  7. 


BOSTON,   MASS. 


NEW    ENGLAND    CONFERENCE, 

By  Rev.  William  Alrkrt  Thurstox, 


Four  volumes.  One  thousand  engravings,  A  most  valuable  compend- 
ium of  Methodist  History,  in  the  New  England  Conference  of  to-day  and 
yesterday.  Sold  by  Fev.  F.  Bul-riU  Graves,  36  Bromfleld  St.,  Uoston, 
Mass.    Bound  in  cloth,  $1.00  ;  with  gilt  edges,  $1,25, 
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All  Americans 
do  not  ride 

Columbia 
Bicycles, 

That  would  mean 

70,000,000 
EIDEKS 

in  the  United  States  alone. 

Man}'  thousands  of  Americans,  however,  do  ride  the  Columbia,  and  all  of  them  recognize  and 
praise  the  graceful  lines,  strength,  durabilit}',  and  easy  running  qualities  obtained  only  in  this 
superb  nickel-steel  bicj'cle,  which  combine  to  make  it  the 

STANDARD   OF  THE   WORLD. 


$100 


TO   ALL 
ALIKE. 


Pope    Manufacturing    Co.,    Hartford,  Conn. 

Greatest  Bicycle   Factory  in  the  World      Floor  Space,  17  i-ioo  Acres. 

Branch  House  or  dealer  in  almost  every  city  and  town.     If  Columbias  are  not  properly  represented  in  your 

vicinity,   let  us  know. 

You  should  kuow  abiut  Bicycles      Send  for  the  handsomest  Catalogue  ever  issuei.     Free  if  you  call  at  any 
Cohimbia  dealer  ;  by  uiail  from  us  for  one  2  cent  stamp. 
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John  F.  Waggaman, 

Real    Estate    Investments, 

700  14th   Street  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

I  am  agent  for  the  beautiful  suburban  property  known 
as  Wesley  Heights,  situated  opposite  the  site  of  the 
American  University.  This  property  has  a  great  future, 
not  only  because  the  University  is  to  be  built  opposite, 
but  on  account  of  its  desirability  as  a  resideut  part  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  am  also  agent  for  lots  in  Morris' 
Addition  to  N.  E.  Washington,  which  presents  a  good 
field  for  investment  for  small  amounts.  All  this  property 
is  laid  out  in  conformity  with  the  general  plan  of  the  city 
of  Washington  and  is  entitled  to  the  city  improvements. 
In  addition,  Washington,  being  the  Capital  of  the  Nation, 
is  free  from  strikes  and  conditions  that  exist  in  manufac- 
turing cities.  I  will  make  investments  on  first  mortgages, 
secured  on  real  estate,  interest  at  6  per  cent.  We  will 
also  purchase  for  you  improved  property  that  will  pa}- 
between  6  and  7  per  cent.,  after  pa3ang  taxes  and  insur- 
ance. Now  is  the  time  to  invest  from  $250  to  $100^000. 
For  further  particulars  write  to  above  address. 
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The   College  of  History. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  work  on  this  building 
progresses  satisfactorily  month  by  month.  It  was  ex- 
pected by  the  conti  actor  that  the  roof  would  be  well 
under  way,  if  not  completed,  by  this  time.  There  has, 
however,  been  a  delay  in  the  cutting  of  the  marble  for 
the  cornice  and  gables,  for  which  no  one  is  directly 
responsible.  It  led  the  contractor  to  report  that  while 
he  could  complete  the  building  by  October  i,  189;,  it 
would  be  better  not  to  hurry  it. 

The  walls  should  have  more  time  to  come  to  their 
permanent  condition  before  plastering,  and  the  plaster- 
ing should  have  more  time  to  dry  in  the  progress  of  the 
interior  finishing.  The  Building  Committee  e.xtended 
the  time  of  contract,  so  that  it  now  calls  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  College  by  January  i,  1898. 

The  cornice  is  now  in  position,  and  the  four  heavy 
blocks  of  marble  at  the  corners  of  the  gables,  each 
weighing  seven  tons,  are  in  their  places.  The  roof  tim- 
bers begin  to  rise  over  the  beautiful  structure.  The  cap- 
stone will  be  set  before  our  next  Courier  is  issued. 

The  College,  on  its  lofty  hill,  is  visible  for  long  dis- 
tances, and  its  praise  is  on  the  lips  of  all  visitors. 


The  cheapness  of  the  building  is  a  marvel  to  those  who 
study  its  material  and  construction.  No  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  original  plans  that  will  add  to  the  cost. 
The  contract  was  let  for  $158,600.  The  building  will 
be  completed  for  that  amount. 

The  report  of  the  Chancellor  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
showed  that  $150,000  had  been  subscribed  toward  the 
erection  of  the  College  of  HistorJ^  On  account  of  the 
financial  depression,  a  part  of  this  will  not  be  available  for 
payments  coming  due  during  the  summer  and  autumn. 
Also  that  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  some  other  ex- 
penses, as  of  architect,  superintendent,  grading,  and  drain- 
age. A  good  friend,  who  has  already  given  $10,000, 
offered  to  give  $10,000  more  in  six  months  from  date,  on 
condition  that  $65,000  additional  were  in  the  Treasurer's 
hands  in  cash  on  that  day.  Another  trustee  agreed  to 
give  $5,000,  and  other  amounts  aggregating  $650  were 
announced.  This  will  give  a  splendid  impulse  to  other 
gifts,  and  the  officers  expect  to  secure  the  entire  $75,000 
in  six  months  from  date.  The  names  of  these  friends, 
as  well  as  of  others  who  have  given  toward  the  College 
of  History,  will  be  announced  in  due  time.  Will  you 
help  ? 
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Trustee  Meetini'-. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
The  American  University  was  held  in  Washington,  May 
5,  1897.  There  were  present  Bishops  Thomas  Bowman 
of  Evanston,  Charles  H.  Fowler  of  Buffalo,  Charles 
C.  McCabe  of  Fort  Worth,  and  John  F.  Hurst  of 
Washington  ;  Drs.  A.  J.  Palmer  of  New  York,  Charles 
W.  Buoy  of  Philadelphia,  Charles  H.  Payne  of  New 
York,  and  D.  H.  Carroll  of  Baltimore  ;  Chaplain  W. 
H.  Milburn  of  the  United  States  Senate  ;  Hon.  William 
Connell  of  Scranton,  Hon.  M.  G.  Emery  of  Washington  ; 
and  Messrs.  John  E.  A.ndrus  of  New  York,  Benjamin 
F.  Leighton,  C.  C.  Glover,  and  John  E.  Herrell,  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  John  E.  Andrus,  President  of  the  Board,  pre- 
sided with  easy  tact,  and  helped  on  the  accomplishment 
of  a  large  amount  of  important  business.  The  Chan- 
cellor, Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  reported  on  the  satisfac- 
tory progress  in  the  erection  of  the  College  of  History, 
on  the  gift  elsewhere  mentioned  of  $55,000  toward  the 
endowment  of  the  College  of  History,  and  on  the  efforts 
made  toward  the  opening  of  the  De  Peyster  Sanatorium 
for  Consumptives,  at  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

Action  was  taken  by  the  Board  which,  it  is  expected, 
will  result  in  the  opening  of  the  Sanatorium  in  the  near 
future.  A  scholarship  was  established  in  the  name  of 
the  donor  of  the  $55,000,  additional  to  former  gifts,  the 
beneficiaries  of  which  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  donor 
during  natural  life. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  reported  on  the  condition  of  the 
various  funds,  the  collections  for  the  last  six  months,  and 
the  receipt  of  the  $3,000  on  annuity  elsewhere  men- 
tioned.    The  annuities  were  approved  by  the  Board. 

The  Treasurer's  report  showed  all  bills  and  expenses 
paid  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Leighton,  for  a  committee,  reported 
By-Laws  and  Regulations  governing  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  the  officers  of  the  Board,  also  concerning  the 
duties  of  the  officers  of  the  University,  and  after  care- 
ful discussion  and  amendment  they  were  adopted.  Reg- 
ulations were  also  adopted  concerning  moneys  received 
on  annuity,  insuring  the  perfect  security  of  these  funds 
and  the  payment  of  the  annuities  during  the  liletime  of 
the  annuitants. 

A  plan  of  the  grounds  of  the  University,  showing  es- 
pecially the  proposed  location  of  buildings,  was  approved, 
and  a  committee  appointed  for  the  adjustment  of  certain 
boundary  lines,  so  that  Nebraska  avenue  may  soon  be 
opened  along  the  south  side  of  the  campus. 

The  spirit  of  the  meeting  was  most  excellent  and  hope- 
ful. It  is  felt  with  all  confidence  that  with  the  improve- 
ment of  financial  conditions  throughout  the  country  the 
development  of  the  University  will  surpass  what  has  been 
the  expectation  of  its  most  sanguine  supporters. 


AVords  of  (llieer. 

Kind  words  always  cheer  on  the  toilers  in  a  good 
cause.  Such  expressions  are  frequently  received,  and 
are  always  appreciated.  We  quote  from  Dr.  Kendig, 
and  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all. 

"  My  Dear  Bishop  Hurst  :  I  congratulate  you  and 
American  Methodism  on  the  success  attending  the  lay- 
ing of  the  corner  stone  of  the  first  of  the  buildings  of  the 
great  American  University.  May  God  in  his  goodness 
and  wisdom  graciously  open  the  way  for  the  speedy  fol- 
lowing of  all  the  others.  I  wish  I  could  pay  for  /7i>o  ot 
them  ! 

Your  brother, 

A.  B.  Kendig." 


N  otes. 

Lord  Roseberry's  income  is  over  f  1,000,000  a  year. 

Tfie  annual  income  of  the  Pope  is  said  to  be  J2,ooo,ooo. 

Dr.  Nausen  will  lecture  in  this  country  next  fall. 

In  its  sixty-years'  history  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary  has  had 
nearly  S.ooo  students. 

Sarasate,  the  violinist,  has  a  violin  for  which  he  has  been  of- 
fered J30  000. 

The  Standard  Oil  dividend,  payable  Tune,  15,  will  be  20  per 
cent,  this  year  to  that  date. 

A  historic  relic,  the  original  log  of  the  Rlayflower,  which  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  diocese  of  London,  will  be  given 
by  that  body  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

"Even  in  1824  no  student  in  Yale  College  could  make  an 
utterance  against  the  wrongs  of  slavery  in  a  college  essay  or 
oration  without  incurring  the  risk  of  insult  and  even  of  vio- 
lence." 

Herbert  Spencer  has  declined  the  offer  of  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity to  make  him  a  doctor  of  science,  on  the  ground  that  he  has 
always  refused  to  accept  such  honors. 

Hamline  University  celebrated  the  looth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Bishop  Hamline  May  10. 

Clark  University,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been  made  a  weather 
signal  station  by  the  Weather  Bureau. 

Switzerland  has  seven  universities,  or  one  to  every  428,570  in- 
habitants, and  Germany  twenty-two,  or  one  to  every  2,886,360. 
Russia  has  a  university  for  every  10,000,000  only.  And  the 
United  States ? 

The  New  York  Sun  says  in  commenting  upon  the  President's 
address  at  the  dedication  of  the  Grant  tomb  :  "  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Gen.  Benjamin  Harrison,  Major  McKinley  is  the  best 
occasional  speaker  we  have  had  in  the  White  House  since  the 
war." 

The  University  of  Vermont  has  a  new  science  building  which 
is  soon  to  be  fully  equipped  with  chemical,  physical,  and  bio- 
logical apparatus. 

Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  the  eminent  geologist,  who  is  Director- 
General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
lectured  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  the  Brooklyn 
Institute,  and  before  the  scientific  bodies  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  first  beefsteak  that  ever  reached  Circle  City,  Alaska,  sold 
for  I48  per  pound  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  steak  consisted  of  a 
ten-pound  piece  of  beef  that  was  slaughtered  at  Forty-Mile  Creek 
and  was  packed  at  that  place  and  shipped  250  miles  to  Circle 
City. 
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$55,000. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Courier  a  friend  has  put 
into  the  hands  of  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  Chancellor  of 
The  American  University,  $5,000  in  cash  and  $50,000 
in  securities  that  are  a  little  above  par  and  bearing  five 
per  cent,  interest.  This  gift  is  the  more  highly  appreci- 
ated because  it  is  in  addition  to  previous  gifts  made  by 
this  same  friend,  whose  name  must  not  be  given  to  the 
public. 

The  purpose  of  the  gift  is  specified  as  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  College  of  History,  the  cash  being  intended 
to  pay  the  salary  of  a  professor  until  the  income  from 
the  other  gifts  will  pro\ide  therefor. 

This  insures  that  for  all  time  a  scholarly  and  Christian 
man  shall  be  at  work  in  The  American  University  as  the 
representative  of  this  benevolent  donor.  Who  can 
measure  the  influence  of  this  gift  as  we  think  of  the 
personal  touch  and  scholarly  inspiration  of  such  a  man 
on  the  most  cultured  and,  hence,  the  most  influential 
young  people  of  all  the  coming  generations  ?  Surely 
many  will  arise  and  call  this  friend  blessed. 

Are  there  not  others  who  wish  to  share  in  this  privi- 
lege of  having  a  representative  in  some  one  of  the 
faculties  of  this  new  institution  ?  We  have  urgent  let- 
ters from  scholarly  men  that  The  American  University 
should  give  special  attention  to  Sociology,  covering  all 
the  social  questions  of  the  day,  and  to  the  Science  of 
Government,  including  Economics  and  politics  as  viewed 
from  a  positively  Christian  standpoint. 

Here  are  opportunities  to  set  influences  at  work  that 
will  not  only  tell  on  individuals  trained  in  the  University, 
but  also  upon  the  whole  nation.  Why  should  we  insist 
on  special  training  for  the  professions,  and  choose,  in  a 
haphazard  way,  whether  trained  or  untrained,  the  men 
who  are  charged  with  the  responsible  duties  of  govern- 
ment? Christian  citizenship  is  one  of  the  watchwords  of 
the  hour.  Christian  statesmen — men  trained  in  states- 
manship under  Christian  influences,  so  that  they  will 
look  at  all  public  questions  from  a  Christian  standpoint — 
are  necessary  to  give  effect  to  Christian  citizenship. 

All  this  work  may  be,  should  be,  associated  with  the 
study  of  history  in  The  American  University.  Who 
will  endow  the  chairs,  and  set  the  men  at  work  ? 


$3,000. 

The  gift  of  this  amount  on  annuity  to  the  University 
by  an  active  member  of  one  of  our  Conferences  is  not 
only  a  wise  provision  for  the  future  of  his  natural  life, 
but  will  be  of  great  help  to  the  University  in  which  he 
believes  so  thoroughly.  There  are  many  persons  who 
have  moneys  invested  in  various  forms,  and  who  care 
only  for  a  reasonable  interest  during  their  lives,  who 
might  well  follow  this  donor's  wise  and  benevolent  ex- 
ample. 


$1,000. 

A  check  for  one  thousand  dollars  on  annuity  was  re- 
ceived a  little  time  ago  from  Rev.  Asbury  Lowrey,  D. 
I).,  an  honored  servant  of  God  who  is  waiting  in  physi- 
cal weakness  for  the  coming  of  the  heavenly  chariot. 
His  mind  keeps  its  well-known  freshness  and  power. 
His  faith  and  trust  are  an  inspiration  to  all  who  see  him. 
He  is  not  idle.  His  eye  is  on  the  Church  he  loves.  His 
heart  is  in  the  triumph  of  a  spiritual  and  holy  Chris- 
tianity. The  following  letter  is  a  bugle  blast  that  might 
well  stir  the  heart  and  increase  the  gifts  of  the  whole 
Church.  It  has  been  said  that  the  only  ra'ison  d'etre  of 
an  educational  institution  being  under  Church  leadership 
may  be  summed  up  in  one  word — Religion.  Read  this 
letter  and  think  : 

"  Dear  Brother  Beiler  :  I  give  this  thousand  dol- 
lars from  my  small  resources  in  hope  that  The  American 
University  will  ere  long  furnish  to  students  a  most 
thorough  post-graduate  course  and  thus  supersede  the 
necessity  of  sending  our  sons,  especially  those  designed 
for  the  ministry,  to  finish  their  education  in  Germany, 
where  they  are  quite  sure  to  receive  a  rationalistic  bias 
and  to  be  smitten  with  a  religious  apathy. 

"  I  know  whereof  I  affirm.  Near  the  Leipsic  Univer- 
sity, I  have  seen  the  old  Kirke  of  Luther  almost  aban- 
doned while  the  saloons  and  theatres  were  crowded  to 
suffocation  on  Sunday.  Lord,  save  our  youth  from  such 
an  atmosphere. 

AsBURv  Lowrey." 


Indian  Curio. 

The  Rev.  H.  M.  Hughs,  of  Chases  Lake,  New 
York,  has  sent  to  The  American  University  a  rare  Indian 
curio  found  on  the  Buffalo  Fork  of  the  White  River  in 
Searcy  County,  Arkansas. 

In  last  March  it  was  shown  to  Prof  Mason,  who  has 
charge  of  the  Department  of  Ethnology  in  the  National 
Museum.  He  said  "it  is  what  is  called  a  'Banner 
Stone,'  and  that  the  Indians  prize  such  stones  highly 
and  travel  long  distances  to  get  them.  It  is  used  as  an 
ornament  and  is  considered  '  good  luck  '   to  have  one." 

The  Century  Dictionary  says  the  name  "  Banner- 
stone  is  sometimes  given,  not  very  aptly,  to  certain 
stone  objects  shaped  like  a  small  two  edged  axe,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  worn  as  ornaments  in  pre- 
historic times,  or  held  in  the  hand  as  badges  of  authority. 
They  have  an  eye  for  the  insertion  of  a  handle." 

The  Smithsonian  Report  of  1881,  page  657,  says 
"some  banner-stones  of  striped  slate  have  been  found 
in  Camillus,  and  one  on  Skaneateles  Lake"  [New- 
York] . 

Thanks  are  due  Bro.  Hughs  for  this  gift,  and  we  hope 
that  it  will  bring  "good  luck"  to  The  American  Uni- 
versity. 
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Asbury    3I<'iiiorial    Hall. 

The  following  subscriptions  were  made  b)-  these  heroic 
Conferences  of  the  vSoutli  about  the  date  of  the  last 
Courier.  Were  their  spirit  emulated  by  the  laity  every- 
where, the  $10,000,000 asked  for  would  soon  be  pledged. 

ST.  JOH.N'S   RIVER  CONFERENCE,  $202. 

.$'2<)— R.  0.  Payne.  $  I  5— S.  H.  Dny.  Mrs.  J.  .1.  Edwar.is,  L. 
I,.  iMsluT,  C,  V.  M.  Green,  J.  T.  Lewton,  L.  S.  Rader,  J.  H.  Si.oney, 
Mrs  .).  C.  iSullivan.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Teter,  I.  R  Vanilewaler.  $  lO— E. 
V.  Rlrtc.knian,  (i.  W.   BiUler.     $0— J.   H.   Mariin.     $2— Cash,   J. 

B.  Cripjien.     $1 — Winifred  Payne,  Miss  Weaver. 

SOUrH  CAROLINA  CO.VFERENCE,  |1,151. 

$50— J.  E.  Wilson.  $30— N.  T.  Bowen,  B  M.  Pegues,  G.  W. 
White,  B.  F.  Witherspoon.  $31— A.  G.  Kennedy,  H.  M.  Murjihy. 
$15— Henry    Baker,   B.  J.  Boston,  E.  C.  Brown,  E.  B.   Burroughs, 

C.  H.  Danjjerfield,  J.  L.  Grice,  J.  W.  Groves,  C.  <'.  Jacobs,  W.  R. 
Jervay,  F.  E.  McDanald,  J.  B.  Middlelon,  D.  M.  Minus,  J.  W.  Moul- 
trie, W.  R.  W.  Palmer,  Mrs.  W.  R.  A.  Palmer,  E.  M.  Pinckney,  E. 
W.  Scrwen,  Morris  Stewart,  W.  S.  Thompson,  A.  G.  Townsend. 
$12.50—11.  L.  Hickson  (C.  M.  Wilder),  J.  E  Wilson  (CM. 
Wilder).  $12— C.  C.  Scott.  $10— E.W.  Adams,  H.  C.  Asbury, 
F.  L.  Ba.xter,  W.  B.  Bowers,  Benjamin  Brown,  C.  R.  Brown,  J.  A. 
Brown,  J.  L.  Chestnut,  J.  W.  Connelley,  Absalom  Cooper,  G:iney 
Davis,  W.  M.  R.  Eaddy,  E.  W.  Forrest,  A.  B.  Franklin,  B.  G.  Fred- 
erick, G.  W.  Gantt,  Jackson  Gordon,  M.  V.  Gray,  W.  Halman,  W.  M. 
Hanaa,  A.  D.  Hun-is,  P.  D.  Harris,  A.  H.  Harrison,  J.  L.  Henderson,  R. 
L.  Hickson,  S.  H.  Jeflerson,  V.  S.  Johnson, W.  H.Jones,  D.  H.  Kearse, 
S.  S.  Lawton,  Alfred  Lewis,  C.  L.  Logan,  Joseph  Lucas,  H.  H.  Mat- 
thews, Wiiliam  .McWillie,  J.  F.  Page,  C.  C.  Robertson,  J.  P.  Robin- 
son, J.  R.  Rosemond,  J.  S.  Taylor,  G.  W.  Williams.  $9— S.  S. 
Butler.  E.  J.  Curry,  W  G.  Deas,  J.  W.  Dore,  D.  G.  Johnson,  J.  E.  A. 
Keeler.  $«— J.  C  Burch,  G.  W.  Cooper,  B.  S.  Jackson,  G.  S.  Mc- 
Millan, G.  F.  Miller,  A.  B.  Murphy,  A.  J.  Robinson,  D.  J.  Sanders, 
N.  T.  Spencer,  L.  L.  Thomas  $5 — J.  W.  Brown,  Scijiio  Green, 
W.  H.  Greer,  J.  H.  Johnson.  Wiley  Litllejohn,  I.  E.  Lowry,  Jerry 
McLeod,  J.  D,  Mitchell,  M.  M.  Mouzon,  F.'W.  Vance,  J.  W.  H.  With- 
erspoon. $3 — C.  II.  Daniels,  I.  H.  Fulton,  C.  B.  Lowrey,  T.  Mac- 
farland,  Washington  Thomas,  F.  C.  Weston,  J.  I).  Whitaker.  $2 
— William  Baker. 

Payments. 

It  is  with  appreciative  thanks  that  we  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  the  following  payments  on  the  Asbury 
Memorial  Hall  subscription  between  Februar}'  i  and 
May  18,  1897  : 

$500— Philip  Rising.  $100— T.N.  Boyle,  B.  H.  Burch,  J.  H. 
Caldwell  (by  G.  W.  Todd),  J.  S.  Clark,  Oliver  Ege(byA.  H.  Ege).  M.  K. 
Foster,  H.  S.  Goldey,  S.  A.  Iveen  (by  Mrs.  S.  A.  Keen),  J.  A.  Mellick 
(liy  John  P.  Mellick,  $25  ;  Emily  D.  Mellick,  $25  ;  Emma  Mellick, 
$25;  Mary  Mellick,  $25)  ;  T.  B.  Neely,  C  J.  North,  L.  W.  Peck, 
John  Thompson.  W.  H.  Thompson,  J.  T.  Van  Burkalow,  W.  E. 
Veager.  $83.34— R.  Van  Home.  $66,07— Henry  Spell- 
meyer.     $,50— R.  F.  Bishop,  F.  S.  Ellis,  R.  H.  Gilbert,  D.  Halleron, 

A.  J.  Hawks,  G.  A.  Hubbell,  J.  G.  Robinson,  G.  W.  Townsend. 
$3«— Hosea  Hewitt.  $35— W.  C.  Best,  H.  W.  Hicks. 
$33.34— Jacob  Dickerson,  J.  Y.  Dobbins,  II.  J.  Hayter,  Wallace 
MacMiillen,  F.  B.  Lynch,    J.    H.   Robertson.      $30— D.    F.   Pierce, 

F.  B.  Riddle,  William  Ross.  $25— C.  W.  Baldwin,  D.  Y.  Brouse, 
L.  B.   Brown,  B.  T.  Callen,  T.   M     Furey,  Fred.   Gacks,   C.    A.  Hill, 

G.  H.  Humason,    R.  II.  Kelley,  T.  D.  Littlewood,  C.  W.   McPherson, 

D.  S.  Monroe,  Richard  Norris  (by  D.  P.  Miller),  A.  J.  Palmer, 
J.  N.  Ramsey,  G.   E.    Wood,  R.  Woodhanis,  C.  T.  Wyatt.      $20— 

B.  C.  Bascom,  J.  A.  Mattern,  A.  T.  Mowbrav,  J.  B.  Westcott. 
$18— James  Carroll.  $16.75— L.  C.  Muller.  $10.67— 
A.  A.  Arthur,  N.  J.  Brown.  J.  A.  Cole,  O.  R.  Cook,  J.  B.  Faulks, 
S.  Van  Benschoten.  $16.66—0.  S.  Ryman,  Nimrod  Snoddy. 
$15— C.  V.  llartzell,  M.  E.  Ketcham,  L.  A.  Lowrey,  0.  H. 
Perry,  J.  S.  Wickline.  $12— G.  E.  Ackerman.  $10— H.  F. 
Cares,  J.  R.  CoIIey,  S.  W.  Horner,  E.  0.  Howland,  N.  P.  Kerr, 
A.  McAllister,  J.  B.  Qjige  (by  G.  W.  Todd),  V.  T.  Rue,  Charles 
Sheard,  J.  A.  Shipe,  W.  Warren,  D.  H.  Willis,  E.  Yeager. 
$8.a4— S.  N.  Bebout,  W.  Chamberlain  (by  C.  S.  Ryman),  Jay 
DickHrson,  J.  G.  Johnson  (by  II.  L.  .Simonson).  F.  A.  Mason, 
W.    L.    McDowell,    S.    R.    Rooney    (by    J.    Kranlz),    J.    J.     Tima- 


nns.         $8.33— T.      S.     Hageerlv.  $7.50— J.     L.     King. 

$6.(tr— J.  B.  Heard.  $6-J.  L.  Thomas.  $5— J.  W. 
Adams,  J.  M.  Andrews  (by  T.  B.  Cooper),  P.  W.  Blackwell, 
J.^V.  Bradley,  W.  S.  Coeyman,  Wilmer  Cotfnian,  William  Cole- 
nan,  R.  B.  Collins,  H.  C.  Glover,  C.  E.  Hill,  C.  K.  lllick,  H.  J.  Illick, 


$4.17-J-  -  -    -.      

J.  S.Todd.  $3.34— Fred.  Bloom,  S.  C.  Grove,  B.  M.  Neill,  J.  F. 
Meredity.  $3.33— C  F.  Hull,  G.  1).  Price.  $3— William  Ack- 
royd,  I).  C.  Beltz,  George  Nixon.  $2.50— B.  Reeve.  $2— A.  H. 
(iibbs,  C.  L.  Mann,  G.  W.  Mann,  J.  M.  Mason,  J.  H.  Martin,  D.  L. 
McCartney,  M.  F  Parker,  David  Royal.  A.  T.  Vandiver,  E.  S.  Wear, 
James  Williams,  L.  D.  Williams.  $1.50— B.  D.  Lewis,  L.  H. 
Mixon,  William  Perry.  .$1.33 — lames  Yarnell.  $1.25— 
William  Stricklen.  $1— H.  D.  Bird,  H.  J.  Brown,  William  Green, 
H.  W.  Jones,  W.  H.  Jordan,  S.  S.  Lawton,  M.  McLin,  J.  T.  Poole, 
T.  S.  Rains,  J.  T.  Terry,  W.  T.  Trammel,  D,  A.  Wear,  J.  A.  Webb, 
H.  E.  Wylie. 


B<n)ks. 


Thanks  are  due  Rev's  Gilbert,  Stevenson,  Delo  and 
Williams  for  books  mentioned  in  the  column  of  Book 
Notices.  We  desire  to  express  our  gratitude  also  to  Mi.ss 
Olive  B.  Washburn  for  a  fac  simile  of  the  Ulster  County 
(N.  Y.)  Gazette  of  Saturday,  January  4,  1800.  It  is 
from  the  estate  of  her  grandfather.  Rev.  Elbert  Osborne, 
of  the  New  York  Conference.  The  paper  is  in  heavy 
mourning,  and  contains  the  official  announcement  of  the 
death  of  George  Washington. 


Study  of  History. 

We  are  indebted  to  A.  J.  Faust,  in  the  Catholic 
Church  Nezvs,  for  the  following  quotation  from  the  Ave 
Maria,  another  Catholic  journal  ; 

"  It  is  pleasing  to  hear  that  our  Methodist  brethren 
propose  to  consecrate  to  history  the  first  hall  ot  their 
projected  university  at  Washington.  An  admirable  re- 
solve. If  Protestantism  could  be  made  to  think  se- 
riously of  its  past,  it  would  soon  be  occupying  the 
an.xious  bench.  Looked  at  it  in  the  light  of  cold  criti- 
cism Protestantism  has  contributed  just  two  leading  ideas 
to  the  world — the  idea  of  private  interpretation,  which 
has  made  havoc  of  the  people's  faith  ;  and  the  idea  of 
divorce,  which  has  made  chaos  of  the  people's  mo- 
rality." 

We  thank  our  good  friends  for  the  kindly  approval  of 
the  College  of  History  in  The  American  University,  but 
think  we  see  reason  in  the  reference  to  Protestantism  for 
a  study  of  the  present  and  past  by  the  writer  in  the  Ave 
J\faria.  Protestantism  has  emphasized  the  right  oi  pri- 
vate interpretation,  but  denies  the  effect  said  to  have 
followed.  It  will  be  well  for  the  Ave  Maria  to  compare 
the"  faith  "  of  the  people  in  Catholic  countries  with  that  in 
Protestant  countries,  as  to  its  existence,  intelligence  and 
practical  effect  on  benevolence  and  morality. 

That  Protestantism  has  "contributed"  the  "idea  of 
divorce,"  is  rather  startling.  Come  now,  was  there  no 
such  thing  in  the  world  before  the  rise  of  Protestantism  ? 
Is  there  no  mention  of  it  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament  ? 
Was  there  none  of  it  in  Rome  about  the  time  Christianity 
was  planted  there  ?  Did  the  Popes  ne\er  grant  di- 
vorces, or  the  privilege  of  separation,  to  royal  person- 
ages ?  We  do  not  deny  that  the  civil  power  is  wofuHy 
lax  on  the  divorce  question,  but  suggest  a  fresh  study  of 
history  to  the  Ave  Maria. 


THE     ITNIVKRSITV     C()UR]ER. 


THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
1897. 


Plan  of  Grounds. 

The  above  cut  exhibits  in  outline  the  plan  for  the  arrange- 
iiieiit  of  buildinj»s  on  the  grounds  of  The  American  Universit}'. 
It  was  adopted  in  its  general  features  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
on  May  5,  1807.  The  details  of  walks,  trees,  shrubbery  and 
decorations  in  the  way  of  statues  and  fountains  can  not  be 
shown  on  a  plan  of  so  small  a  scale.  The  College  of  History  is 
176  feet  in  length,  and  may  be  used  as  a  scale  of  measurement. 
It  is  expected  that  grading  will  be  continued  during  the  year, 
and  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubbery  follow  soon  thereafter. 


Notes. 


Methodism  is  rich  in  men  or  it  could  not  lose  without  embar- 
rassment such  noble  workmen  as  Prof  Crooks  of  Drew  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  Prof.  Nelson  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyau  University, 
Dean  French  of  Syracuse  University,  and  Dr.  Williams,  some- 
lime  ago  President  of  Allegheny  College.  The  resignation  of 
Dr.  L.  R.  Fiske,  for  twenty  years  President  of  Albion  College, 
takes  a  striking  figure  from  a  place  where  he  has  wrought  suc- 
cessfully. 

The  recent  fire  in  Pittsburg  emphasizes  a  lesson  that  should  be 
heeded.  There  was  quite  a  valuable  historical  collection  belong- 
ing to  the  local  Historical  Society  in  the  building  that  belonged 
to  the  Methodist  Book  Concern.  It  was  totally  destroyed.  Some 
parts  of  it  can  never  be  replaced.  Such  collections  should  be 
more  safely  housed.  Even  more  valuable  collections  in  Indi- 
anapolis. Baltimore  and  New  Yoik  are  in  business  houses  and 
in  the  midst  of  combustible  material.     They  should  be  put  in 


buildings  erected  for  such  purposes,  which,  if  not  fireproof, 
should  be  practically  so.  We  suggest  the  .■\uierican  University 
as  a  depository  for  some  of  these  collections. 

The  San  P'rancisco  Call  says  that  the  taxation  of  churches, 
colleges  and  all  benevolent  institutions  for  the  last  twenty  years 
in  California  has  resulted  in  repressing  charity,  in  turning  many 
gifts  to  institutions  outside  the  State,  in  placing  heavy  burdens 
on  private  educational  enterprises,  an<l  crippling  many  others. 
Little  encouragement  is  furnished  for  the  maintenance  of  libra- 
ries, art  galleries  and  museums.  It  is  further  declared  that  there 
is  no  State  in  the  Union  with  such  poor  churches  as  are  found  in 
California,  with  an  average  tax  of  more  than  %\o  a  month  upon 
each. 

A  report  from  the  scene  of  the  work  of  the  Egyptian  Explora- 
tion Fund  announces  a  somewhat  important  discover^-.  New 
Testament  scholars  have  long  been  aware  of  the  early  existence 
of  a  document  known  as  the  "  Logia  [or  oracles]  of  the  Lord." 
It  is  referred  to  and  conmiented  on  by  an  old  writer  named  Pa- 
pias,  who,  as  he  affirms,  was  intimate  with  those  who  had  per- 
sonally known  and  spoken  with  Chri.st.  The  only  fragments  of 
Papias  known  to  us  are  those  preserved  by  the  historian  Ense- 
bius,  who  makes  him  to  sny  :  "  So  then  Matthew  composed  the 
oracles  [the  Logia]  in  the  Hebrew  language  and  each  one  inter- 
preted them  as  he  was  able."  It  is  these  oracles,  or  sayings,  of 
Jesus  which  are  alleged  to  have  been  found.  '1  he  value  of  the 
find  largely  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  "  Logia"  are  believed 
to  be  the  source  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  common  matter  in 
Matthew  and  Luke  which  has  not  been  taken  from  Mark,  and 
that  they  will  throw  ligbt  on  the  composition  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  possibly  bringing  us  'a  step  nearer  the  actual  words  of 
Christ." 


THE     UNIVKRHITY     COlJRIKli, 


I>Io<l(M-ii  ICdiicafioii. 

J(jliii  Brisbane  Walker,  editor  of  The  Cosmopolilan,  has 
undertaken  to  bring  tosjether  leadnig^  educators  in  tiie 
discussion  of  Modem  Educalion  :  does  it  educate  ?  The 
editor's  introductory  article  is  cliietly  critical.  He  starts 
with  the  idea  that  the  colleges  are  bound  in  tradition, 
and  the  men  who  control  them  steeped  in  tradition. 
"  The  pursuit  of  all  mankind  is  happiness."  That  is 
tlie  editor's  dictum.  He  proceeds  on  the  hypothesis 
that  education  is  intended  to  bring  men  or  women  into 
a  condition  of  mind  and  body  best  calculated  to  produce 
happiness.  Does  modern  education  do  tliis  ?  This  is 
the  question  to  be  discussed,  and  this  the  standard  by 
which  modern  methods  of  education  are  to  be  tested. 
He  then  suggests  a  scheme  of  education  in  groups  under 
the  headings,  wisdom,  hfe,  science,  language,  accom- 
plislnnents,  business  preparation,  citizenshi]),  the  arts, 
manual  training,  taking  them  in  the  order  of  impor- 
tance. 

We  ilo  n(,t  accept  Mr.  Walker's  dictum  on  the  pursuit 
of  all  mankind,  nor  his  hypothesis  as  to  education.  But 
he  is  trying  to  voice  a  widely-prevailing  sentiment. 
Schools  are  S])ringing  up  all  about  us  that  are  totally 
luilike  the  college.  They  have  no  such  ideals  of  culture. 
They  only  mean  to  train  men  how  to  get  there  in  some 
special  field  ol  work.  Thej'  are  short  cuts  to  a  trade, 
a  business,  a  profession,  a  social  position,  a  means  of 
happiness.  As  a  help  to  get  there,  and  to  a  share  of 
the  good  things  that  add  to  the  happiness  of  life,  they 
seem  to  be  a  success.  If  the  highest  result  of  education 
is  to  bring  a  man  into  comfortable  relations  with  his  envi- 
ronment, they  may  help  him  to  achieve  it. 

But,  meantime,  what  becomes  of  the  notion  that  a  man's 
own  inner  self  may  be  a  fountain  of  blessedness — of  hap- 
piness ;  that  man  only  comes  to  his  best  by  a  struggle 
— a  battle  ;  that  there  is  something  nobler  than  being 
happy  ? 

Were  man  simply  an  animal,  this  complete  diiferen- 
,  tiation  of  education  might  be  all  right.  .  The  race-horse 
must  have  different  training  from  the  draught-horse. 
It  matters  little  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  horse  as  a 
horse,  if  he  is  only  fitted  to  do  his  work.  He  will  go  to 
the  boneyard  in  due  time,  and  there  is  an  end  of  all 
things  so  far  as  the  horse  is  concerned. 

Modern  education  has  a  tendency  full  strong  enough 
in  the  direction  of  materialism.  Some  tendencies  we 
may  yield  to  for  the  general  good  as  well  as  personal 
happiness.  But  other  tendencies  should  be  lesisted,  yea, 
even  unto  blood.  Education  should  ever  look  beyond 
the  mere  practical  aims  of  every-day  life  to  what  man 
should  himself  be.  A  symmetrical  manhood,  cultured 
after  the  largest  and  noblest  ideals,  should  be  the  goal. 
The  student's  na'ure  should  be  given  such  a  trend  in  this 
direction  that,  in  spite  of  the  practicalities  that  would 
divert  him,  he  may  yet  achieve  this  final  end. 

This  will  not  be  the  result  of  the  short  cuts  to  success 
even  though  they  bring  happiness.  They  train  to 
adaptability,  perhaps,  but  do  they  to  a  large  mastery  ? 
They  begin  to  build  on  narrow  lines,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  life  afterwards  is  but  the  building  of  a  pyramid 
on  its  apex.  The  college  of  to-day  is  not  a  result  of 
tradition  in  a  lossilized  sense.  It  has  in  it  elements  that 
result  from  large  and  wide  experience. 

Wonderful  modifications  have  taken  place  since  Spen- 
cer wrote  his  essays  some  lorty  years  ago.     Scientific 


studies  have  been  multiplied.  Observation  and  experi- 
ment are  emphasized.  But  he  could  not  rule  out  litera- 
ture, nor  even  the  dead  languages.  The  old  humanists 
have  yielded  but  a  part  of  their  power.  Literature  is 
the  realm  of  ideals  and  cultures  ideality.  Language  is 
the  door  into  literature.  He  who  climbs  up  some 
other  way  is  never  so  much  at  home  there.  Greek  may 
be  winked  at,  but  Greek  holds  the  great  ideals  that 
might  well  help  to  mould  the  thought,  the  life,  the  re- 
ligion, the  government  of  to-day. 

What  is  needed  to-day  is  the  most  thorough  college 
course  for  its  general  culture  of  body,  mind  and  heart 
while  .giving  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  world  of  knowl- 
edge ;  and  this  to  be  followed  by  as  thorough  a  course 
in  the  university,  where  special  training  for  life  work 
shall  be  adapted  to  fit  the  graduate  of  general  culture 
for  the  definite  sph'ere  in  which  he  is  to  move  This 
will  give  a  large  manhood  trained  to  a  definite  purpose. 
This  is  a  tendency  in  higher  education.  .Special  schools 
are  being  grouped  in  university  centers.  This  will  ele- 
vate them.  Isolated  special  schools  of  low  grade  may 
still  be  a  necessity,  for  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  hundreds  do 
not  seem  to  be  able  to  take  the  college  course  and  then 
the  university  course.  Still,  this  is  the  ideal.  Dr. 
Walker's  discussion  will  help  it  in  the  end. 


Uiiivor.sity    Struj>j»los. 

Many  institutions  of  learning  find  themselves  in  finan- 
cial trouble  in  these  times.  Their  income  has  been  cut 
down  even  where  their  endowments  have  not  been  im- 
paired. The  Catholic  University  of  America,  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  is  not  an  exception.  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  Trustees,  Cardinal  Gibbons  has  appealed,  in  the 
name  of  the  Archbishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  the  United  States,  for  a  collection  in  all  the  dioceses 
throughout  the  country.  The  appeal  is  based  on  the 
fact  of  non  payment  of  promised  endowments.  The 
appeal  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  to  the  citizens  of 
Baltimore  twice  within  two  years  for  temporary  relief,  is 
cited  as  a  similar  case  of  need.  They  urge  the  fact  that 
universities  can  not  be  made  to  pay.  They  must  de- 
pend on  endowments,  or  collections,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  University  of  Louvain,  in  Belgium.  This  appeal 
is  significant.  It  appears  to  put  the  entire  body  of 
Catholics  in  this  country  unitedly  behind  the  university. 
The  university  has  depended  on  the  private  munifi- 
cence of  the  wealthy,  now  it  appeals  to  the  public  gifts 
of  the  many.  It  seems  to  make  the  whole  hierarchy- 
sponsor  for  the  enterprise.  All  this  may  be  helpful 
in  the  end.  There  is  no  doubt  the  university  will  con- 
tinue to  prosper. 

We  see  that  a  bequest  of  $150,000  from  the  estate  of 
Col.  Patrick  B.  O'Brien  of  New  Orleans,  has  been  paid 
to  the  Catholic  University  since  Cardinal  Gibbons  wrote 
his  letter,  but  we  have  no  doubt  the  collection  asked  for 
will  be  taken  throughout  the  Catholic  Church  of  America. 

Should  not  this  be  a  lesson  to  our  Protestantism  to  put 
itself  unitedly  behind  its  educational  enterprises  ?  They 
ought  not  to  languish,  nor  to  live  at  a  poor,  dying  rate. 
As  every  member  of  a  church  is  expected  to  do  some- 
thing toward  the  missionary  work,  so  should  every  one 
do  something  to  build  and  endow  the  institutions  of 
learning  that  are  responsible  for  the  Protestant  Christian 
education  of  the  future. 
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Gifts  ami  IJeqiiests. 


In  aildilioii  to  piiyiiients  on  old  subscriptions,  f.sS.ooo  in  cash 
anil  5  per  cent,  interest-bearing  securities  now  a  little  above  par, 
has  been  received  by  The  American  University  since  the  last 
issue  of  The  Courier. 

The  widow  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace  has  left  her  art  collection 
to  the  English  nation.     It  is  valued  at  |;i, 750,000. 

John  D.  Rookefeller  has  given  j;4o,o:)jto  Mount  Holyoke  Col- 
lege for  a  new  dormitory. 

Madame  Audifred  has  given  ^170,000  to  the  French  Academy 
of  Medicine,  of  which  the  interest  will  be  awarded,  without  re- 
gard to  nationality,  for  the  discovery  of  a  cure  for  tuberculosis. 

W.  C.  MacDonald,  of  Montreal,  who  has  already  given  $1,500- 
000  to  McGill  University,  has  just  made  a  further  gift  of  $5ao,ooo 
to  that  institution.  Of  this  amount.  )jt4;o,030  is  for  the  erection 
of  a  building  for  chemistry  and  mining  and  melallnrgy,  and  for 
the  endowment  of  chairs  of  architecture  and  mining  and  melal- 


lurgy. 

Syracuse  University  has  secured  a  loan  of  1350,000  at  4}{  per 
cent,  from  the  Syracuse  Savings  B  ink  to  build  the  new  Univer- 
sity block.     Work  was  begun  about  the  first  of  May. 

A  Barbara  Fleck  Hall  is  to  be  added  to  Victoria  University,  to 
provide  a  home  for  young  women  in  the  University.  About  half 
the  cost  of  it  is  provided  for  from  the  estate  of  tlie  late  Hart  A. 
Massey,  and  the  Canadian  Metho<list  women  will  raise  about 
^50,000  more. 

The  late  Thaddeus  Richardson,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  left  a 
bequest  of  $2,000  to  Doaue  College,  Crete,  Nebr. 

An.son  Chappell,  of  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  left  S3. 000  each  to 
Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kansas,  and  the  Hampton  Normal 
and  Agricultural  Institute  of  Virginia. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan  has  given  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York,  an  altar  piece  of  silver  repoussd  and  eiiauiel. 
It  represents  the  Madonna  enthroned  with  four  standing  figures 
at  her  feet,  and  is  copied  from  a  painting  by  Perugiuo.  The 
cost  is  about  $10,000. 

T.  A.  Bondurant  has  signed  an  agreement  to  deed  to  Eureka 
College,  at  Eureka,  Ills.,  property  valued  at  jt2o,ooo. 

Mrs.  F  .\.  Stevens,  widow  of  ths;  founder  of  Stevens  Institute, 
New  York,  has  just  given  to  that  institution  property  valued  at 
about  I30  000. 

Emily  G.  Ileins,  who  died  a  short  time  ago,  left  $3  000  to  the 
Lutheran  Theological  .Seminary  at  Slonnt  Airy. 

.•\lfred  Greenebanm  of  San  Francisco  gives  a  Semitic  library 
of  a  thousand  volumes  to  the  University  of  California. 

John  Wanamaker  gives  $30,030  for  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  at 
Madras,  India. 

The  la'e  Judge  B.  R.  Sheldon,  of  Illinois,  former  member  of 
the  State  Supreme  Court,  left  by  Ijecjuests  |ioo,oju  to  Williams 
College,  his  alma  mater;  and  $ioo,odo  to  Hampton  Institute, 
Virginia. 

The  class  of  'S5  of  Wells  College,  of  which  Mrs  Cleveland  is 
a  member,  will  present  their  alma  mater  a  beautiful  stained 
glass  window. 

Mrs.  Josiah  M.  Fiske  gives  |i4o,ooj  to  Barnard  College  for  a 
dormitory,  to  be  known  as  "  Fiske  Hall." 

Prof.  Moses  C.  White  of  Yale  University  has  given  to  the 
Boston  School  of  Theology  a  copy  of  the  commentary  on 
the  New  Testament  by  Maloratus,  the  Freucli  Protestant  and 
theologian  and  martyr. 

Harvard  class  of  '72  will  celebrate  the  Ivveutv  fifth  anniversary 
ol  its  graduation  this  year  by  presenting  a  clock  (or  the  tower  of 
Memo-ial  Hall.     This  gift  will  cost  $6,000. 

The  University  of  Chicago  has  been  given  $225,000.  according 
to  an  announcement  made  by  President  Harper.  The  gift  is  the 
fiilfibiieiit  of  a  pledge  made  by  Mrs.  Mary  Esther  Reynolds 
nearly  five  years  ago. 


President  Low  of  Columbia  XTniversity  announced  a  few  days 
ago  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  a  gift 
to  the  institution  of  twelve  lots  of  laud  iu  Brooklyn  by  Mrs. 
I'Uizabeth  Mary  Ludlow. 

The  Due  d'Aumale,  recently  deceased,  gave  the  estate  of 
Chantilly  with  its  book  and  art  treasures,  valued  at  $S,ooo,ooo, 
to  F'rance,  notwithstanding  he  was  twice  expelled  from  the 
country. 

The  late  Lewis  Crozer,  of  Upland,  Pa.,  beciueathed  $250,000 
for  a  public  library  iu  Chester,  Pa  ,  and  $500,000  additional  for 
ahomreopathic  hospital,  with  a  home  for  incurables  attached,  in 
the  same  town. 

Hon.  H.  W.  Corbett,  of  Portland,  has  given  $[o,ooo  to  Pacific 
University,  Forest  Grove,  Ore.,  for  the  endowment  fund. 

The  late  Mrs.  Mary  Johnson,  of  New  York  City,  bequeathed 
a  large  sum  to  Roman  Catholic  institutions, 

Charles  W  FuUerton,  of  Chicago,  has  given  $25,000  to  the  Art 
Institute  of  that  city  for  the  constructiou  of  a  lecture  hall. 

Ex-Maj-or  Grace,  of  New  York,  his  wife  aud  sou,  have  jointly 
set  aside  $20o,o»  to  found  a  training  school  for  girls  and  young 
women. 

By  the  will  of  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Frederick  HofTman,  late 
rector  of  \\\  .\ugels'  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  New  York, 
$50,000  is  left  to  the  endowment  Innd  of  St.  Stephen's  College 
at  Aunandale. 

At  a  recent  dinner  of  the  alumni  association  of  the  New  York 
University  the  announcement  was  xuade  of  a  gift  from  Henry 
Morton  of  a  thousand  shares  of  stock  of  the  Texas  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  toward  the  erection  of  a  proposed  aliimui 
building. 

The  will  of  the  late  William  Drury,  of  Aledo,  Ills.,  has  been 
filed  iu  the  Mercer  County  Court  and  disposes  of  property  esti- 
mated at  $i,ooo,ooD.  The  bulk  goes  to  his  wife,  Vashti  Drury. 
After  her  death  the  estate  is  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  divided 
into  one  hundred  shares,  ninety  one  of  them  to  be  devoted  to 
the  founding  of  an  educational  institution  iu  Mercer  Count)-,  Ills. 

Mrs.  E.  B,  Coxe  has  just  given  $20,000  to  Lehigh  University 
to  establish  a  fund  iu  memory  ol  her  husbaud,  Eckley  B.  Coxe, 
who  was  a  trustee  of  the  University,  the  income  of  which  is  to 
be  devoted  to  the  support  of  poor  and  worthy  students. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Catholic  University  has  received  a  leg- 
acy of  $150,000  from  the  estate  of  Mr  O'Brien,  of  New  Orleans. 
The  money  will  be  nsed  to  endow  three  chairs,  to  be  selected  by 
the  authorities  of  the  University. 

Barnard  College  receives  a  gift  of  $140,000  to  be  nsed  in  erect- 
ing a  building  to  be  known  as  Fiske  Hall. 

The  will  of  the  late  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope  bequeaths  the  entire  es- 
tate of  $100,000  to  the  founding  of  a  professorship  of  Paleontol- 
ogy iu  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  Nicholson  Brown,  who  has  just  given  $200,000  to  the 
Providence  Public  Library  .'Association  for  a  new  building,  is 
the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Jolin  Carter  Brown,  who  gave  to  Brown 
University  its  new  library  building  and  the  land  upon  which  it 
stands.  The  younger  Mr.  Brown  is  thirty  three  years  old,  lives 
in  Newport,  aud  is  an  earnest  student  of  social  aud  political  ques- 
tions. 

"  At  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  Stanford  University  Mrs. 
Jane  L  Stanford  surprised  everyone  present  by  announcing  that 
she  had  made  a  deed  of  gift  to  the  University,  to  take  effect  at 
her  death,  of  the  fine  Stanford  mansion,  on  Nob  Hill,  San  F'ran- 
cisco,  with  all  its  furnishings,  paintings  aud  other  art  works,  the 
whole  valued  at  $1,000  000. 

The  memory  of  Thomas  Hughes,  author  of  "Toui  Brown  at 
Rrugby,"  is  cherished  by  so  considerableabody  of  .Americans  that 
we  suppose  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  very  hand- 
some sum  in  this  country  to  be  used  in  the  establishment  of  a 
memorial  to  the  creator  of  "Tom  Brown."  An  .American  com- 
mittee, cousisting  of  such  distinguished  educators  as  President 
Eliot  of  Harvard,  Dwight  of  Yale,  and  Low  of  Columbia,  has 
been  appointed  to  act  in  coujuuctiou  with  the  English  com- 
mittee. 
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SfU'iK*'  ol'  (/i«»v«'rmiicnt. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  department  under  this  name  may 
sometime  be  established  in  The  American  University. 
There  is  great  need  for  it.  Washington  is  the  place  for 
its  habitat  and  work.  The  facilities  are  here.  If  there 
are  men  trained  to  man  such  a  department,  certainly 
they  must  be  in  the  Government  circles  in  this  city.  If 
they  are  not,  there  is  the  more  need  for  the  department, 
and  the  putting  of  scholarly  men  at  work  in  this  field. 
Good  and  wise  men  are  thinking  along  this  line,  and  in- 
(juiries  already  come  to  us  concerning  facilities  for  such 
study. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  a  letter  written 
by  a  prominent  |)rofessor  in  I'olitical  and  vSocial  .Science  : 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  in  planning  your  University  for 
the  future,  you  ought  to  lay  especial  emphasis  upon 
such  subjects  as  are  not  likely  to  be  considered  ade- 
c|uately  in  the  existing  institutions  at  Washington,  or  in 
any  possible  National  University  of  the  future.  If  a 
Government  University  should  be  established,  of  course 
Natural  Science  would  be  the  main  subject  to  which  it 
would  give  attention.  Politics  and  Theology  would  nat- 
urally be  excluded  from  the  field  of  any  Government- 
managed  university. 

"  Now,  the  study  of  Politics  in  a  scientific  way  and  in 
a  broad  way  is  especially  necessary  at  a  center  like 
Washington,  and  is  especially  necessary  in  the  United 
States  to-day.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  you  to  con- 
centrate a  large  part  of  your  attention  upon  this  field,  as 
one  which  is  inadequately  cultivated  at  present  ;  one  for 
the  cultivation  of  which  Washington  offers  special  oppor- 
tunities, and  yet  one  which  the  Government  would  not 
probably  cultivate  as  assiduously  as  it  deserves  to  be  cul- 
tivated, for  the  reasons  vv^hich  are  manifest  to  a  very  su- 
perficial observer? 

"  Our  State  Universities  as  a  rule  have  found  great 
ditticulty  in  dealing  with  political  and  economic  ques- 
tions as  they  ought  to  be  dealt  with,  from  the  simple 
fact  that  the  people  in  the  community  who  hold  one 
view,  however  erroneous  it  may  be,  are  much  opposed 
to  contributing  money  to  the  support  of  antagonistic 
views,  and  it  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to  secure  the 
fullest  and  freest  discussions  of  such  matters." 

This  letter  emphasizes  the  need  of  such  a  department 
as  we  have  named,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  located  in 
Washington.  The  tendency  to  secularism  to-day  makes 
such  a  department  necessary.  Secularism  would  divorce 
religion  and  education,  religion  and  government.  We 
believe  in  the  complete  divorce  of  State  and  Church. 
We  believe  religion  is  an  essential  quality  in  man,  and 
that  it  is  necessary,  in  its  purest  and  highest  form,  to 
the  best  government  and  the  highest  education. 

A  world-wide  and  thorough  study  of  religion  in  all  its 
forms,  and  the  faiths  of  the  world.  Christian  and  non- 
Christian,  in  their  relations  to  individual  culture  and  to 
government,  would,  we  are  sure,  make  the  nation  feel 
that  religion  must  not  be  separated  from  education  and 
government.  Non-religious  statesmen,  and  an  irrelig- 
ious people  under  an  unreligious  government  is  certainly 
not  a  very  high  ideal.  It  is  the  end,  however,  of  secular- 
ism in  individual  life,  in  education,  and  so  in  govern- 
ment. 

What  was  the  effect  of  Buddhism  and  Brahmanism; 
what  is  the  effect  of  Confucianism  and  Taoism,  of  Mo- 
hammedanism and  Greek  Christianity,  of  Romanism  and 


Protestantism,  of  scepticism  and  materialism  on  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  world  ?  .Such  a  study  would  show  the 
vital  relation  of  religion  to  all  forms  of  civilization  and 
government,  as  well  as  to  the  ideals  of  individual  life. 
The  Christian  religion,  apart  from  all  sectarian  creeds 
and  organizations,  covets  such  a  study  and  test. 


University  <)f  Paris. 

The  old  University  ceased  to  be  by  order  of  Napoleon 
in  1808,  and  all  institutions  of  advanced  learning  were 
grouped  as  the  University  of  France.  The  University 
of  Paris  has  been  reorganized  by  the  French  Republic. 
Dr.  Gilman,  in  the  May  "  Cosmopolita}i,'''  calls  attention 
to  the  addresses  made  at  the  inauguration  last  Novem- 
ber : 

"  The  addresses  delivered  on  this  important  epoch  in 
the  educational  history  of  France  have  just  reached  this 
country.  They  are  worthy  of  this  great  occasion — brief 
they  are,  but  full  of  enthusiasm  and  suggestion.  An 
American  turns  to  them  with  eagerness,  to  see  the  atti- 
tude that  is  taken,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
in  one  of  the  most  ancient  seats  of  learning,  by  the  most 
enlightened  men  of  a  most  enlightened  state. 

"The  President  of  the  University  Council,  Monsieur 
Greard,  the  first  speaker,  after  extolling  the  advantages 
of  uniting  in  one  body  all  the  chairs  of  superior  instruc- 
tion, glories  in  the  fact  that  the  University  of  Paris  is 
'practical.'  The  'lecture,'  purely  theoretical  and  men- 
tal, is  now,  he  says,  only  a  memory.  No  chair  is  with- 
out its  laboratories.  Even  the  faculty  of  letters  has  its 
ateliers.  He  reminds  his  hearers  that,  when  the  labora- 
tories were  introduced,  thirty  years  ago,  with  their  lofty 
flues,  within  the  precincts  of  the  Sorbonne,  people  called 
the  school  '  des  hautes  etudes ' — the  school  of  high 
chimneys  !  To-day  nobody  is  surprised  that  the  entire 
establishment  is  one  immense  usine  or  factory,  marvelous 
in  its  adaptation  to  the  diversity  of  scientific  work.  Like 
the  science  of  nature,  the  moral  sciences  have  become 
great  schools  of  truth.  None  of  the  interests  of  society 
is  foreign  to  them. 

"  Monsieur  Rambaud,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
declared  that  the  concentration  in  the  university  of  sub- 
jects most  diverse  was  intentionally  designed  to  give  to 
all  students  an  opportunity  to  acquire  that  general  knowl- 
edge which  makes  a  truly  cultivated  man.  The  modern 
university  does  not  propose  to  produce  men  who  know 
everything,  but  know  it  badly  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
does  not  expect  to  produce  physicians  who  are  nothing 
but  physicians  ;  or  lawyers,  humanists,  savants,  capable 
of  devotion  to  merely  a  single  branch  of  knowledge. 
That  would  be  to  reduce  liberal  education  to  education 
for  a  trade  ;  and  that,  too,  at  a  moment  when,  for  those 
who  are  destined  to  trades,  France  is  beginning  to  organ- 
ize a  system  of  liberal  education. 

"In  both  these  discourses,  as  in  that  of  Monsieur 
Lavisse,  which  was  addressed  particularly  to  the  students, 
the  dominant  thought  is  the  unity  of  knowledge,  the 
value  of  an  ascertained  truth,  and  the  importance  of 
scientific  methods  of  inquiry.  The  practical  uses  of 
knowledge  are  repeatedly  emphasized,  and  the  desirable 
adaptation  of  universities  to  the  needs  of  the  region  in 
which  they  are  placed  receives  attention.  There  is  no 
dread  apparent  of  the  utilization  of  knowledge.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  doctrine  is  emphatically   put  forth  that 
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specialization  must  be  based  on  a  liberal  preparation  for 
higher  work,  and  that  inquiry,  research,  investigation 
are  habits  that  should  be  developed  by  university  educa- 
tion. In  all  this  there  is  nothing  new.  It  is  only  the 
restatement,  with  French  clearness,  of  doctrines  familiar 
to  Americans,  at  a  significant  moment,  when  magnificent 
and  well-equipped  laboratories  are  provided,  chiefly  by 
the  liberality  of  the  City  of  Paris.  However,  the  perusal 
of  these  speeches  is  not  without  suggestions  as  to  the 
state  of  education  in  this  country."  *  *  *  "Monsieur 
Ranibaud  congratulates  his  hearers  that  '  auditoriums  ' 
are  no  longer  demanded  but  'seminaries.'  In  the  sub- 
stitution of  one  word  for  another,  the  history  of  recent 
advances  is  recorded.  So  Monsieur  L,avisse.  He  says 
to  the  students :  '  The  method  of  instruction  has 
changed.  Your  masters  are  not,  so  much  as  they  were, 
orators  ex-cathedra.  We  have  left  our  chairs,  or  if  we 
remain  there  we  speak  in  lower  tones.  We  affirm  less. 
We  demostrate  ;  we  show  ;  we  say  to  our  scholars,  hear, 
see,  judge.'  " 


Degrees  by  Deo^rees. 

As  the  time  for  the  college  comiiiencemeuts  approaches  there 
is  heard  a  souud  of  a  going  in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry  trees 
that  has  reference  to  the  conferring  of  honorary  degrees.  No 
doubt  college  trustees  and  faculties  are  already  feeling  the  press- 
ure of  the  friends  of  those  who  hope  to  be  the  recipients  of  the 
cherished  honors.  To  the  consideration  of  such  college  officers, 
the  custodians  of  these  much-sought-after  degrees,  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  from  The  Christian  Advocate  of  Nashville  is 
commended  :  "  We  hear  that  the  Kentucky  school — the  Normal 
something  or  other — of  which  we  spoke  a  few  weeks  ago  as  sell- 
ing its  degrees,  is  actually  offering  to  bestow  them  on  the  iustall- 
inent  plan.  The  charge  for  turning  an  untitled  preacher  into  a 
Doctor  of  Divinity  is  fifteen  dollars  ;  for  making  him  a  Doctor 
of  Laws,  it  is  twenty-five.  Five  dollars  must  be  paid  down, 
and  five  dollars  each  month  thereafter  till  the  entire  balance 
has  been  canceled.  Whether  interest  is  added  to  deferred  pa)'- 
meuts,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  but  we  are  informed  that 
liberal  commissions  are  granted  to  agents.  Would  it  not  be 
well  to  maintain  a  due  proportion  in  the  whole  business  by  con- 
ferring the  degrees  a  letter  at  a  time  ?  The  Rev.  John  Smith,  L., 
would  then  mean  that  the  clergyman  in  question  had  handed 
over  the  first  five  dollars  ;  LL.  would  signify  that  he  had  sefit  a 
second  check  ;  and  LL.  D.  would  show  that  the  whole  transaction 
had  been  closed.  Really  it  is  a  shame  that  such  things  should 
be  tolerated  among  Christian  men." — A^  )'.  Chrisliau  Advocate. 


Gain.s  and  N«'eds. 

President  Oilman,  in  an  article  referred  to  above,  out- 
lines the  gains  in  education  in  this  country  as,  first,  in- 
stitutional— "observatories,  laboratories,  libraries,  mu- 
seums, halls  of  assembly,  lecture  rooms,  and  lodging 
houses  have  sprung  up  as  if  by  magician's  touch. 
Nor  are  the  buildings  merely  architectural  monuments. 
They  generally  have  an  appropriate  equipment — the 
instruments  and  appliances  required  for  investigation 
and  instruction  in  the  natural  and  physical  sciences,  or 
the  latest  and  best  of  literary  and  historic  apparatus — 


books,  journals,  memoirs,  and  the  transactions  of  learned 
societies." 

The  second  gain  is  the  recognition  of  the  distinction 
between  the  disiplinary  work  of  the  college  and  the 
advanced  special  culture  or  trainmg  of  the  university." 

The  third  is  the  improvement  in  professional  training, 
and  the  demand  that  there  shall  be  a  good  preliminary 
education  before  professional  studies  are  taken  up. 

The  fourth  is  the  increasing  tendency  to  separate 
business  management  from  the  educational  work  proper. 
This  tendency  will  grow  with  the  growth  of  universities. 

The  needs  are  a  far  greater  amount  of  personal  super- 
vision of  the  student  ;  a  greater  recognition  of  individu- 
ality, so  that  we  shall  have  more  persons  at  work  by 
themselves,  not  persons  enrolled  in  classes;  a  "gen- 
eral" among  the  "specialists"  who  will  be  counsellors 
of  the  students  ;  a  training  of  each  student  to  care  for 
his  body  ;  a  study  of  the  mental  characteristics  of  each 
student  so  as  to  wisely  direct  his  training  and  help  him 
in  the  choice  of  his  work  for  life.  Dr.  Oilman  appends 
as  suggestions  to  young  men  choosing  a  profession  : 

A  P.\RTiAr,  List  of  the  Ports  of  Entry  for  which  a  Man 
OF  LiBERAi.  Education  May  Set  Saii,. 


I — Literary. 


f  Scholars. 
I  Teachers. 
I   Preachers. 
I   Lawyers. 
I   Editors. 


Writers. 

Librarians. 

School  Superintendents. 

Supervisors  of  Charities. 


f  Teachers. 

Mathematicians.  !  E°gi?eers. 
I  Architects. 
(  Astronomers. 


Physicists. 


(  Teachers. 
-  Mechanics. 
(  Electricians. 


2 — Scientific. 


[  Biologists. 


(  Teachers. 

\  Manufacturers. 

(,  Metallurgists. 

/  Botanists. 
\  Zoologists. 

f  Physiologists. 
I  Auatonomists. 
I  Pathologists. 
I  Physicians. 
I  Surgeons. 


3 — Artistic 


4 — Mkrcantii.k 


5 — Poi,iticai,. 


f  Painters. 

I  Sculptors. 

I  Architects. 

I  Decorators. 

I  Illu.strators. 

I  Etchers  and  Engravers, 

[  Musicians, 

f  Merchants.  Railroad  Men. 

\   Manufacturers.     Accountants. 
I  Bankers.  Publishers. 

f  Statesmen.  National  Officers. 

-    Diplomatists.        State  Officers. 

(  Consuls.  Municipal  Officers. 


This  is  a  suggestive  table  as  to  the  practical  side  ot 
the  work  of  a  university.  Had  it  courses  of  study, 
thoroughly  scliolarly,  leading  to  all  these  professions,  it 
would  meet  a  great  want  in  America  to-day. 
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Book  notices. 

[The  Kditor  will  be  glad  to  give  brief  notices  of  such  books  as  are  appro- 
priate to  the  CotrRlKR.  Copies  of  volumes  sent  for  uotice  will  be  placed  in 
the  University  Library.] 

DoiiJited  to  the  Library. 

REV.  WM.  T.  GILUKRT,  NEW  MILFORD,  CONN.— Synopsis  Cii- 
tieonim  AUorununie  S.  Scripturiu  Interpretum,  Matthanis  Polus, 
Londini,  Auno  Dom.  MDCI/XIX. 

Miitlhew  Poole  was  an  eminent  English  Non-Conformist  minister. 
When  cjecleil  from  his  rectory  in  16C2  he  devoted  his  pen  to  the 
service  of  religion  in  general.  The  result  was  this  work,  which  was 
intended  to  bring  into  one  view  whatever  had  been  written  by  critics 
of  all  ages  and  nations  on  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture.  In  its  day 
it  was  a  great  work,  and  especially  valuable  to  students  who  had 
not  access  to  large  libraries  but  wanted  a  convenient  body  of  ex- 
egetical  criticism.  Recent  research  has  rendered  it  to  a  great  extent 
obsolete,  though  few  will  deny  that  it  is  a  very  valuable  and  use- 
ful abridgement.  It  is  in  five  volumes,  15  by  11  inches,  leather 
backs  and  paper  covers,  of  about  1,000  pages  each.  The  Latin  text 
is  in  fine  black  letter. 

REV.  THOMAS  STEVE^fSON,  NEW  YORK  EAST  CONFERENCE.— 
The  works  of  that  Famous  and  Worthy  Minister  of  Christ  in  the 
Universitie  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  William  Perkins,  London,  1617. 
Vol.  II. 

This  volume  contains  "  Cases  of  Conscience,"  "  Epistle  to  the  Galn- 
tiajis,"  AIa?i's  Imaginations,"  ^^  The  forged  Catholicity  of  the  Roviish  Rc- 
lir/ion"  ^'Treatise  on  Predestination,"  a,ad  '^The  Arte  of  Prophccyiny." 
Mr.  Perkin.s  was  greatly  admired  as  a  preacher  and  appreciated  as 
a  scholar  and  auihor.  Hallam,  in  his  Literani  History  of  Europe,  re- 
ferring to  Cases  of  Conscience,  says,  "  the  science  of  morals,  according 
to  Mosheini,  or  rather  of  Casuistry,  which  Calvin  had  lett  in  a  nude 
and  imperfect  state,  is  confessed  to  have  been  first  reduced  into 
some  kind  of  form,  and  explained  with  some  accuracy  and  precision, 
by  Perkins." 

REV.  B.  F.  DELO,  CENTRAL  PENNSVLVAMA  CONFERENCE.— 
Collection  of  Sermons,  Speeches,  and  Exhortations  at  Subscribing 
the  National  Covenant  of  Scotland  in  lG.T8,and  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  in  1643.  Glasgow,  1741. 
Schema  Sacrum,  or  a  Sacred  Scheme  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Re- 
ligion,  by  Thomas  Blackwell,  Lancaster,  1776. 

REV.  A.  M.  WILLIAMS,  SAVANNAH,  GA.— The  Discipline  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  published  by  John  Wilson  and  Daniel 
Hilt,  New  York,  1808.  Well  bound  and  preserved.  Also,  "The 
Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church."  Title  page  and 
date  lost.     We  think  it  is  of  the  year  1812. 

Some  time  ago  we  announced  the  gift  of  a  copy  of  the  Discipline 
of  1816.  We  are  glad  to  receive  these  and  feel  confident  that  there 
are  still  copies  of  other  dates  earlier  than  these  in  the  possession  of 
persons  where  they  are  liable  to  be  lost  or  destroyed.  May  they  be 
sent  to  The  American  University  for  preservation? 

REV.  WM.  A.  THURSTON.  Souvenir  History  of  the  East  District 
New  England  Conference,  1896. 


JUDGE  W.  M.  SPRLMGEIl— The  Ollicial  Records  of  the  Union  and 
Confederate  Navies  in  the  War  of  the  liebellion,  by  Lieut.  Com- 
mander Rush,  under  direction  of  the  Hon.  H.  A.  Herbert,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.     Series  1,  volume  4.      1896. 

MA.X  WEST,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C— Wealth  and  Waste,  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy  in  their  Application  to  the  Present 
Problems  of  Labor,  Law,  and  the  Liquor  Traffic.  A.  A.  Hopkins, 
New  York,  18915. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  RAILROAD  COMMISSIONER  OF 
the  Stateof  California— 1895  and  1896. 


FATHER  A.   LACOMBE— First  Read 
foot  Languages,   .Montreal,  1886. 


-Report  on   Defense  of  Indian 


n  the  English  and    Black- 

J.  F.  DRAUGHON.    Practical  Bookkeeping. 

n.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.— The  Carbohydrates  of 
Wheat,  Maise,  Flour  and  Bread.  Food  and  Nutrition  Tnvesligaliona 
in  New  Jersey.  Relative  Humidity  of  Southern  New  England. 
Dietary  Studies  at  .Maine  State  College.  Notes  on  Irrigation  in 
Connecticut  and  New  Jersey.  Food  of  the  Negro  in  Alabama. 
Peach  YtUows  and  Peach  Rosette. 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR.— Annual  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary—1895. 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE.. 
Depredation  Claims. 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  TREASURY.— Letter  of  Secretary  trans- 
mitting Reports  of  Agents  to  the  Seal  Islands. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION.— A  Revision  of  the  Adult  Tape- 
worms of  Hares  and  Babbits,  by  Ch.  Wardell  Stiles,  Ph.  D. 

VARIOUS  PAMPHLETS.— El  Nuovo  Ponte  Sul  Forth,  and  other 
pamphlets  by  Ing.  Rodolfo  Buti,  Roma,  1890.  Semi-Centennial 
Sermon,  Rev.  W.  Stevenson.  Christianity  and  Science  versus 
Evolution  and  Infidelity,  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Evans,  D.  D.  Latin  Pagan 
Side-Lights  on  Judaism,  by  Edwin  Post,  Ph.  D.  The  Religion  of  a 
Nation,  by  Rev.  Alexander  Mackey-Smith,  I).  D,  Rightly  Dividing 
the  Word  of  Truth,  by  Rev.  T.  M.  Eary.  Coketburg  College,  etc.. 
Rev.  Leonard  Cassell.  Some  of  the  .Moral  and  Physical  Effects  of 
the  Game  of  Foot-Ball.  Christian  Education  and  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Lands.  Should  we  Treat  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  as  a 
Contagious  or  as  a  Communicable  Disease,  by  S.  A.  Knoft",  .M.  D. 
The  New  Political  Issue  in  Ireland,  by  John  J.  O'Shea.  The  First 
Apportionment  of  Federal  Representatives  in  the  U.  S.,  by  Edmund 
J.  James,  Ph.  D.  Washington  and  the  Mother  CountRy,  by  Sir 
Edmund  Monson.  After  Its  Kind,  by  Rev.  James  A.  Buck.  The 
Annexation  of  Hawaii,  by  Hon.  John  W.  Foster.  Die  Organisa- 
tion des  HOheren  Unterrichts  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  von 
Nordamerika,  by  B.  I.  Wheeler.  Relics  Turned  Up  in  the  Chicago 
Drainage  Canal,  by  Ossian  Guthrie.  Records  of  Columbian  His- 
torial  Society,  Vol.  1.  Reports  of  M.  E.  Miss.  Society  and  Board 
of  Education,  The  American  Bible  Society  and  the  National  Anti- 
Saloon  Convention.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  Humanitarian. 
Latin  Notes,  by  Prof.  Holmes.  Preacher's  Magazine.  Christianity 
in  Earnest.     The  Christian  Educator. 


Boston  University  Law  School,  TEACHERS     WANTED  ! 


E.   H     BENNETT,   DEAI>i. 


New     Hall,    Ashburton     F'lace, 


Opens  October  7. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


We  have  over  four  tliousaud  vacaucies  for  teachers  each  season — several 
times  as  many  vacancies  as  members.  We  must  have  more  members.  Several 
plans  :  two  plans  give  free  registration  ;  one  plan  GUARANTEES  a  satisfactory 
position  for  the  coming  Fall.  Ten  cents,  silver  or  stamps,  (the  regular  price  is 
twenty-five  cents)  pays  for  a  loo  page  book,  explaining  the  different  plans,  and 
containing  a  complete  $500.00  Prize  Storj-,  a  true  and  charming  love  story  of 
College  days.  No  charge  to  employers  for  recommending  teachers. 
Address  REV.  DR.  O.  M.  SUTTON,  A.  M., 

President  and  IVIanager,  Southern  Teachers'  Bureau, 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
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0  Nickel  Steel 

TUBING 

ONLY  IN  1897 

Columbia  Bicycles 

STANDARD   OF  THE   WORLD 


No  other  bicycles  are  made  of  5  per  cent.  Nickel 
Steel  Tubing.  Only  Columbias.  We  control  the 
entire  production  of  this  tubing  and  use  it  exclu- 
sively in  Columbia  bicycles.  They  are  the  strongest 
bicycles  in  the  World— the  Standard  by  which  all 
others  are  judged. 

HOO 


TO  ALL  ALIKE. 


POPE  MFG.   CO.,    Hartford,   Conn. 

Greatest  Bicycle  Factory  in  the  World.     Floor  Space,  17  I-IOO  Acres. 

Branch  House  or  dealer  in  almost  every  city  and  town.     If  Columbias 
are  not  properly  represented  in  your  vicinity,  let  us  know. 

You  should   know  about  bicycles.     Send   for  the  handsomest  Catalogue  ever  Issued.       Free  If  you  call 
at  any  Columbia  dealer)   by  mail  for  one  2-cent  stamp. 


thp:    university   oourikm. 


John  F.  Waggaman, 

Real    Estate    Investments, 

700   14th    Street   N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

I  am  agent  for  the  beautiful  suburban  property  known 
as  Wesley  Heights,  situated  opposite  the  site  of  the 
American  University.  This  property  has  a  great  future, 
not  only  because  the  University  is  to  be  built  opposite, 
but  on  account  of  its  desirabilit}^  as  a  resident  part  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  am  also  agent  for  lots  in  Morris' 
Addition  to  N.  E.  Washington,  which  presents  a  good 
field  for  investment  for  small  amounts.  All  this  property 
is  laid  out  in  conformity  with  the  general  plan  of  the  city 
of  Washington  and  is  entitled  to  the  city  improvements. 
In  addition,  Washington,  being  the  Capital  of  the  Nation, 
is  free  from  strikes  and  conditions  that  exist  in  manufac- 
turing cities.  I  will  make  investments  on  first  mortgages, 
secured  on  real  estate,  interest  at  6  per  cent.  We  will 
also  purchase  for  you  improved  property  that  will  pay 
between  6  and  7  per  cent.,  after  paying  taxes  and  insur- 
ance. Now  is  the  time  to  invest  from  $250  to  $100,000. 
For  further  particulars  write  to  above  address. 
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College  of  History. 

A  special  reference  to  the  need  of  this  building 
-was  made  in  the  Courier  in  September,  1894,  and 
was  emphasized  in  the  December  number.  On 
January  16,  1S95,  the  Trustees  resolved  that  build- 
ing should  begin,  and  subscribed  $33,500  on  con- 
dition that  $150,000  be  subscribed  by  IMay  15. 
This  condition  was  met  by  the  Chancellor  and 
Vice-Chancellor  assuming  a  comparatively  small 
balance.  On  June  6,  1895,  a  Building  Committee 
■was  appointed.  On  October  16  plans  were  received 
in  competition  by  six  different  architects,  but  no 
one  of  them  was  fully  satisfactory.  Van  Brunt  and 
Howe  were  associated  with  W.  M.  Poindexter  as 
architects,  in  December,  1895,  and  the  final  plan  of 
the  building  soon  after  determined  upon.  Ground 
was  broken  amid  sunshine,  hope,  and  enthusiasm, 
on  March  9,  1896.  In  June,  1896,  after  competitive 
bidding,  the  contract  was  let  to  Mr.  James  L.  Par- 
sons for  $158,600,  and  building  was  begun  at  once. 
On  October  21,  1896,  the  cornerstone  was  laid  with 
a  memorable  program. 

The  building  is  now  enclosed,  the  marble  work 
all  done,  roof  on  and  windows  in.     The  plastering 


is  well  under  way,  and  it  is  thought  the  work  will 
be  done  by  December  of  this  year. 

The  above  cut  can  not  do  justice  to  the  noble 
structure.  Its  appearance  will  be  greatly  improved 
when  the  grading  is  done  and  the  adjacent  avenue 
brought  to  the  level  fixed  bv  the  District  Commis- 
sioners. Its  clear  white  walls  are  visible  for  long 
distances.  It  stands  on  a  plateau  from  which  the 
ground  descends  in  all  directions,  and  breezes  con- 
stantly sweep  through  its  halls  and  corridors.  This 
keeps  it  cool  inside  the  building  on  the  hottest  days, 
an  important  feature  in  this  climate.  The  view 
from  the  roof  is  magnificent.  A  great  circle  of  hills 
and  mountains  shuts  in  a  landscape  of  great  beauty. 

The  view  to  the  northwest  commands  a  panorama 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  forty  miles  away, 
while  on  the  city  side  can  be  seen  the  Washiflglon 
Monument,  Capitol,  and  new  Congressional  Library. 
Away  be}ond  stretches  the  Potomac  River  to  Alex- 
andria, and  the  Manassas  plains  suggest  strife  that 
this  enterprise  will  help  to  make  impossible  in  the 
future. 

Funds  are  still  needed  for  finishing  up,  for  grad- 
ing, and  for  equipment.  Will  you  put  something 
into  this  first  building? 
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Educational   Notes. 

Cambridge  University,  Kuglaiid,  May  21,  by  a  vote  of  i  713 
to  662,  rejected  the  proposal  to  confer  degrees  upoa  women. 

The  first  Christian  school  was  established  by  Pantaenus  in  iSi . 

Maps  were  invented  by  .\uaximauder,  a  Greek,  about  B,  C. 
568 

Schools  at  Oxford  were  estabhshed  by  .\lfred  the  Great  about 
879. 

The  first  modern  uie<iical  school  was  at  .Salerno  in  the  eighth 
century. 

Collegiate  degrees  were  first  conferred  by  the  University  of 
Paris  iu  1 140. 

The  charter  of  Oxford  University  was  granted  by  Henry  III. 
in  124S. 

The  oldest  German  university  is  that  of  Heidelberg,  founded 
iu  13S6. 

Eton  College,  in  England,  was  founded  by  Henry  VI.,  about 
1443- 

The  famous  Rugby  School  was  founded  by  Lawrence  Sheriff 
in  1567. 

The  great  School  at  Harrow,  in  England,  was  founded  by  John 
Lyon  in  1571. 

The  first  work  on  geology  was  written  by  Mercoti  in  1574. 

The  first  professorship  of  history  was  established  at  Oxford 
iu  1724. 

Tlie  first  medical  school  in  the  United  States  was  founded  in 
Philadelphia  in   1764. 

The  first  academy  for  the  deaf  aud  dumb  was  opened  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1773. 

The  first  normal  school  was  opened  in  Paris  in  1795. 

Schools  of  forestry  were  established  in  Austria  iu  iSio. 

Infant  schools  were  first  established  about  the  year  1815. 

The  first  normal  college  for  the  blind  was  founded  in  1873. 

Fran.-e  had,  in  18S7,  85,554  schools,  135,800  teachers,  aud 
308,000  students. 

Italy,  iu  1887,  had  70,507  schools,  86,400  teachers,  aud  3,071,- 
000  atteudance. 

Russia,  in  1889,  had  43.100  schools  aud  2,510,000  atteudance. 

Italy  has  21  universities,  with  6o3  professors  and  6,ooo  stu- 
deuts. 

There  are  369,634  teachers  in  the  United  States. 

This  country  has  52  law  schools,  with  345  teachers  and  3,906 
students. 

The  United  States  has  115  medical  schools— regular,  eclectic, 
and  homoeopathic. 

Great  Britain  has  II  universities,  with  344  professors  aud 
13,400  students. 

The  Georgia  State  University  will  not  admit  women,  notwith- 
standing the  Chancellor's  recommendation,  unless  the  State 
legislature  so  orders.     Thus  the  trustees  have  voted. 

Professors  iu  Princeton  University  are  uuder  fire  for  signing  a 
petition  for  a  license  for  Princeton  Inn,  not  owned  by  the  uni- 
versity, but  by  some  wealthy  alumni.  Will  they  plead  the  right 
to  liberty  of  thought  aud  action? 

Ur.  John  Freeyr,  professor  of  Oriental  languages  and  litera- 
ture of  the  University  of  California,  has  returned  from  China, 
where  he  has  been  in  consultation  with  high  government  offi 
cials  about  the  founding  of  a  great  university  at  Shanghai  for 
the  education  of  Chinese  in  Western  art,  sciences,  aud  literature. 
It  is  intended  to  be  an  educational  ceuter  where  the  favored 
youth  of  the  empire  may  go  to  gain  knowledge  of  the  Occi- 
dental civilization. 

The  famous  Yerkes  lens,  the  largest  in  the  world,  has  been 
placedin  the  observatory  at  Geneva  Lake.  Wis.  The  lens  was 
made  by  Alvan  G.  Clark.  It  is  stated  that  the  taking  up  of 
telescope-making  by  the  father  of  Mr.  Clark  was  the  result  of 
an  accident.  When  George  Bassett  Clark,  a  brother  of  the 
late  Alvan  G.  Clark,  was  a  student  at  Phillip's  Academy,  Ando- 
ver,  he  gathered  up  the  castaway  fragments  of  a  broken  bell, 
and  taking  them  home  melted  them  with  some  tin  in  a  crucible 


iu  the  kitchen  fire.  His  mother  smiled  at  his  sUitement  that 
he  was  going  to  make  a  telescope,  but  his  father  became  inter- 
ested in  the  matter,  and  laying  aside  his  paints  (for  he  was  an 
artist)  he  give  his  time  and  genius  to  the  work,  and  together 
they  fashioned  a  5  inch  reflecting  telescope.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning from  which  have  emauated  in  gradual  succession  the 
famous  reflecting  telescopes  of  Vienna  University,  12-inch  aper- 
ture; Northwestern  University,  12 '2  inch;  Lick  Observatory  of 
California,  36  inch  ;  and  finally  the  lens  to  the  Yerkes  telescope 
of  40-inch  aperture.  The  first  official  sight  through  the  great 
lens  was  made  by  President  Harper  of  Chicago  University,  Fri- 
day night,  May  21.  The  lens,  so  far  as  can  be  determined  by 
this  casual  test,  more  thau  fulfills  any  expectations  which  have 
been  entertained  concerning  it. 

Iu  connection  with,  and  as  a  sort  of  annex  to,  the  Catholic 
University  of  America  at  Washiugton,  a  woman's  college  "  of  the 
same  grade  as  Vassar,"  to  be  known  as  Trinity  College,  is  to  be 
established  under  the  direction  aud  control  of  the  sisters  of 
Notre  Dame,  whose  mother-house  is  in  Namur,  Belgium,  audwho- 
are  devoted  exclusively  to  teaching. 

Ninety-three  graduates  of  Harvard  College  have  proceeded  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  in  Boston  University.  One  stu- 
dent who  already  held  the  doctorate  iu  law  from  the  University 
of  Leipsic,  Germany,  and  another  holdiug  the  same  honor  from 
the  University  of  Heidelberg,  have  subsequently  completed  their 
studies  iu  Boston  and  taken  the  baccalaureate  degree  there. 

There  has  been  great  recent  indignation  in  England  over  the 
fact  that  an  institution  known  as  the  "  National  University  of 
Chicago"  has  been  selling  degrees  for  J5. 00  each.  No  wonder. 
Now  it  transpires  that  a  fraudulent  London  concern,  calling 
itself  the  "  London  Society  of  Scieuce,"  is  selling  bogus  degrees 
to  Americans  for  abouUthe  same  price.  The  degree  of  "  M.  A  ," 
with  a  hood  and  gown  thrown  in,  may  be  obtained  for  a  song  by 
anyone  who  applies,  aud  it  is  announced  that  a  number  of  people 
in  this  country  are  wearing  the  bogus  title.  What  an  exhibi- 
tinu  of  the  vanity  of  humanity  !  Aud  what  a  story  it  tells  of  the 
falsehood  some  people  are  willing  to  act  to  gratify  their  longing 
for  an  empty  honor  ! 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  of  five  law  graduates  of  Boston 
University  residing  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  one  is  now  a  judge 
in  the  highest  court,  another  is  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,, 
a  third  is  the  Deputj'  Attorney  Geueral  of  the  Republic,  aud  a 
fourth  its  Chief  Marshal.  It  is  possible  that  the  desire  of  these 
"fellows"  of  the  university  to  be  joined  to  the  "Hub"  has. 
something  to  do  with  the  annexation  of  Hawaii. 

Brown  University  and  President  Andrews  are  being  well  ad- 
vertised. It  may  not  help  either  one.  We  do  not  believe  all 
the  Sfreiiaior  says,  as  quoted  in  another  column  There  is  no 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  capitalists.  Our  millionaires  are  some- 
times benevolent.     There  are  bounds  even  to  freedom  of  thought. 

The  largest  educational  institution  iu  the  world  is  supported 
by  Lord  Rothschild  iu  one  of  the  worst  quarters  of  Loudon.  In 
it  are  gathered  3,500  Jewish  children,  with  I03  teachers. 

The  new  library  at  Washington  has  about  44  miles  of  shelv- 
ing iu  the  portion  that  is  already  fiuished,  which  will  accommo- 
date over  2,ooo,ooD  volumes,  while  the  ultimate  capacity  of  the 
building  for  books  will  be  upward  of  4,500,003  volumes,  or  nearly 
100  miles  of  shelving. 

An  Hungarian  professor,  who  was  referred  to  as  an  old  man 
in  an  encyclopedia  dated  1S57,  died  a  few  weeks  ago  at  Klaus, 
enburg,  having  celebrated  his  one  hundredth  birthday  on  June 
15.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  .Sciences, 
aud  was  noted  for  the  great  variety  of  topics  on  which  he  had 
written — botany,  matlu-matics,  literature,  music,  banking,  etc. 
He  was  eccentric  in  his  habits,  an  1  so  thin  and  spectral  in  ap- 
pearance that  one  day  he  was  hunted  dowu  iu  the  mountains  by 
a  band  of  peasants,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  a  ghost. 

Out  of  four  hundred  young  men  graduated  at  Harvard  this 
year,  it  is  said  that  not  one  of  them  will  study  theology. 

The  following  are  said  to  be  the  si.x  wealthiest  women  in  the 
world:  .Senora  Isidora  Cousiuo,  $200,003,000;  Hetty  Green, 
I50  003  003;  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  $20,000,000;  Mme.  Bar- 
rios, $15,000,000 ;  MissMary  Garrett,  $10,000,000  ;  Mrs.  Woleska, 

$10,000,000. 
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Gifts. 

Ele\'eii  volumes  for  the  L,ibrar\-  mentioned  in  the 
Courier  last  p-ebruary  should  have  been  credited 
to  Rev.  J.  A.  Oaks,  Hurfville,  N.  J. 

Thanks  are  due  Rev.  F.  J.  Bate,  Rev.  George  C. 
Wilding,  Rev.  J.  E.  McCracken,  Rev.  Charles 
Sheard,  Judge  W.  M.  Springer,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Stratton 
and  others  for  books  elsewhere  described. 

Rev.  William  Kepler,  of  the  North  Ohio  Con- 
ference, for  some  time  Professor  of  Natural  Science 
in  Berea  University,  Ohio,  has  had  a  passion  for 
geological  exploration  that  has  burned  for  years. 
It  has  been  his  delight  to  find  recreation  from  min- 
isterial work  in  searching  for  geological  specimens. 
He  has  collected  many  ot  these  and  has  recently 
disposed  of  one  to  Oxford  University,  England. 
Dr.  E.  Ray,  Lancaster,  was  highly  pleased  with  it. 

Dr.  Kepler  has  sent  two  bo.xes  of  fossil  fish,  col- 
lected by  him  in  Northern  Ohio,  to  the  museum  of 
The  American  University.  .  We  need  not  say  they 
are  very  highly  appreciated.  Wlien  placed  in  the 
museum  a  detailed  description  will  be  given. 

Rev.    Lewis  R.  Dunn,  D.   D.,  of  East  Orange, 

N.   J.,  has   given    his   excellent  library  of  about 

i,ooo  volumes  to  The  American  Uni\ersity.      His 
good  works  will  follow  him. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Harman,  of  Baltimore,  is  now  arrang- 
ing to  transfer  to  The  American  ITniversity  the 
library  of  her  late  husband.  Prof.  Henry  M.  Har- 
man of  Dickinson  College.  We  have  not  received 
a  list  in  time  to  give  it  in  this  issue,  but  are  sure 
it  will  be  valuable.  What  a  strong  man  Prof.  Har- 
man was,  so  full  of  information  and  so  genial  !  One 
of  the  happy  weeks  of  the  writer's  life  was  spent  as 
a  fellow  guest  with  him  at  a  session  of  the  New 
York  East  Conference. 

Mr.  Jason  Moore,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  always  full 
of  good  humor  and  good  deeds,  has  recently  sent 
$ioo  to  the  University.  We  wish  there  were  a  thou- 
sand like  him. 


Bequests. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Davidson,  D.  D.,  of  the  East  Ohio 
Conference,  left  $300  in  his  will  for  The  American 
University.  It  is  thought  the  special  inspiration 
of  this  gift  came  from  an  address  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  C.  W.  Baldwin.  But  Brother  Davidson  needed 
little   inspiration  to  good  deed.s.     For  forty-three 


years  he  did  faithful  .service  in  the  Methodist  min- 
istry, and  gave  himself  and  about  all  he  ever  had 
to  tiie  cause  of  his  Master.  The  $300  was  paid  on 
May  25  by  his  son,  Rev.  W.  h.  Davidson,  D.  D. 
Did  all  Chri.stians  give  in  life  and  in  death  as  this 
good  man  did,  good  causes  would  not  lag  lor  lack 
of  funds. 

Miss  Sarah  A.  K.  Osboru,  of  Ocean  Grove,  be- 
queathed $100  to  The  American  University.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Elbert  Osboru,  of  the 
New  York  Conference,  one  of  the  good  men  who 
for  nearly  fifty  years  toiled  in  hard  and  stony  fields. 
The  daughter  shared  in  this  itinerant  life.  She 
also  taught  in  Five  Points  Mission,  New  York,  and 
cared  for  her  aged  parents  in  their  declining  years. 
She  had  small  means,  but  her  heart  was  in  the  great 
cause  of  Christian  education,  and  "she  did  what 
she  could."  Here  is  an  example  worthy  of  emula- 
tion. Every  year  there  ought  to  be  a  million  dol- 
lars left  in  wills  for  the  cause  of  education  bv  Meth- 
odists alone.  Have  you  given  one-tenth  in  life,  or 
is  there  a  good  margin  due  the  Lord  before  you 
meet  Him  ?  The  $ico  was  paid  on  June  4  bv  Rev. 
S.  B.  Darnell,  the  executor. 

Miss  Dora  B.  Pike,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  left  all  her 
propert>-,  .save  a  few  minor  sums  to  relatives,  who 
we  undenstand  are  in  good  financial  condition,  to 
The  x\merican  University,  after  the  decease  of  a 
faithful  friend  and  companion.  She  has  also  named 
Bishop  John  F.  Hurst  e.vecutor.  Miss  Pike  was 
somewhat  peculiar,  perhaps.  Such,  it  is  said,  the 
Lord's  people  are  to  be.  We  onl\-  wish  there  were 
a  thousand  people  peculiar  enough  to  make  such 
wills  in  behalf  of  the  University.  It  might  make 
it  hard  for  Bishop  Hurst  to  attend  to  them  all  amid 
his  Episcopal  duties.  But  we  think  he  is  versatile 
enough  to  manage  it.     TrN-  him  ! 


Anbury    Memorial    HjiII. 

The  following  payments  have  been  received  from 
the  subscriptions  toward  the  erection  of  this  build- 
ing: 

$100-J.  S.  Breckinridge.  A.  S.  Hank  (Mary  E.  Hank).  .\  B. 
Leonard,  Gearing  Peters,  W.  R.  Picken.  $75— W.  H.  Wardell. 
$00-John  Wilson  $50— A.  H.  Ames.  Frank  L.  Wilson. 
$33.34:-J.  <\  Jackson  (W.  K.  Esher ).  $i>5— Hass  of  first 
year  in  1894  Xortliwest  Indiana  Conference  (  H.  C.  Weston,  $10; 
Charles  Jakes,  if5  ;  J.  E.  McCloiid.  Jfi  ;  H.  C.  Uiley,  $5  ).  D.  S.  Coltj 
G.  H  Humason,  0.  C.  Marriott,  W.  W.  Washburn.  C.  S.  Wing. 
$1,5— M  E.  Ketcham.  G.  L.  Tuft.s  $JO— J  R.  Colley.  J.  f! 
Hamilton^  W.  A.  Koontz.  George  .Morris,  W.  M.  Osborn,!.  J.  Reeser, 
J.  D.  Stevick,  R,  H.  M.  Weech,  Eugene  Vager.  .^— S  W.Horner. 
$3.35— S.  K.  McConnell.     $2.00— E.  L.  Eshfcger. 
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Proof  Sliet'ts  ol    Wesley's  Notes. 

"John  Wesley's  Notes  on  the  New  Testament" 
is  one  of  the  standards  of  doctrine  among  IVIeth- 
odists.  Evervthino-  touching  the  book  is  of  in- 
terest. The  proof  sheets  of  this  work,  substan- 
tially bound,  have  been  presented  to  the  American 
University  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  J.  Bate,  of  Dollar 
Bay,  Michigan.  It  is  a  generous  thing  in  him  to 
put  this  very  interesting  relic  where  it  will  be  sure 
of  preservation,  and  where  it  will  be  accessible  to 
scholars. 

The  history  of  the  proof  sheets  is  not  fully 
known.  It  has  long  been  a  family  heirloom,  and 
was  in  possession  of  the  late  Rev.  George  0.sborn 
Bate,  of  the  Wesleyau  Conference,  England.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  just  what  it  claims  to 
be.  It  speaks  for  itself.  While  much  of  the 
mechanical  detail  is  corrected  by  someone  else, 
there  are  a  number  of  corrections  in  John  Wesley's 
own  hand.  It  is  well  known  that  Wesley,  in  the 
changes  he  made  in  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment^ anticipated  the  Revised  Version  at  many 
point.s,  and  in  some  cases  the  Revisers  might  well 
have  followed  him  where  they  did  not.  We  only 
call  attention  to  some  of  the  changes  made  in  the 
text  as  he  read  the  proof.  Most  changes  were  made 
in  the  copy. 

In  Matthew  he  changes  "  thieves  "  to  "  robbers," 
as  being  crucified  with  our  Lord.  In  ^Matthew 
6-22,  "light  "  is  changed  to  "  lamp."  In  the  par- 
able of  the  "tares,"  he  strikes  out  "tares"  and 
puts  in  "darnel."  The  Revisers  put  darnel  in  the 
margin.  The  "  tare  "  is  the  Vicia  Saliiui,  which  is 
widely  cultivated  in  Europe  as  a  forage  plant.  The 
"  darnel  "  is  the  Lolium  tfii/iilfiitem,  a  pest  of  the 
wheat  fields.  Wesley,  probably,  as  the  Revisers, 
hesitated  to  the  last  to  make  this  taring  change, 
but  truth  compelled  it. 

A  very  interesting  incident  of  more  probable 
hesitation  in  the  mind  of  .Mr.  Wesley  occurs  in  the 
proof  of  Acts  2  :  27  and  31.  "  Thou  wilt  not  leave 
my  soul  in  hell,"  had  been  changed  so  as  to  read, 
"in  the  unseen  world."  But  this  does  not  suit 
him,  so  he  changes  both  text  and  note,  the  latter 
probably  a  second  time,  and  leaves  us  to  read  "  in 
Hades,'^  with  the  explanatory  note,  "the  invisible 
world,"  "  soul  in  its  separate  state."  "  It  does  not 
appear  that  ever  our  Lord  went  to  hell,"  "but  to 
Paradise."  Mr.  Wesley  is  consistent  in  adhering 
to  this  use  of  Hades  in  Cor.  15  :  55,  though  it  would 
sound  strange  to  shout  in  our  burial  service,  "  O 
Hades,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  " 

He  seems  to  have  had  less  trouble  with  doc- 
trine than  with  the  text.  He  hints  at  his  prefer- 
ence as  to  mode  of  baptism,  possibly,  when  he 
changes  his  text  so  it  reads  that  John  baptized  "  at," 
instead  of  "  in  Jordan."  He  shows  a  little  leaning 
to  Sacramentarianism  when  he  changes  the  note  on 
Acts  22  :  16,  from  "  Baptism  *  *  *  a  Means 
and  a  Seal   of  Pardon,"  to  "The  Means  and  The 


Seal  of  Pardon,"  adding,    to  the  typesetter,  "Put 
a  great  letter  '  T.'  " 

In  one  place  he  strengthens  his  language  con- 
cerning the  depravity  of  human  nature,  that  "We 
are  by  nature  at  a  distance  from  God,  alienated 
from  iiim."  In  his  note  on  Luke  10-22,  he  makes 
a  strong  addition  concerning  the  deity  of  Christ-- 
"  essentially  one  with  the  Father."  His  mind  is 
evidently  on  the  Per.son  of  Christ,  as  on  John  3  :  13 
he  insists  on  the  Omnipresence  of  Chri.st,  and  adds  : 
"  This  is  a  plain  instance  of  what  is  usually  termed 
the  communication  of  properties  between  the  divine 
and  human  natures,  whereby  what  is  proper  to  the 
divine  nature  is  spoken  concerning  the  human,  and 
what  is  proper  to  the  human  is  spoken  of  the 
divine." 

We   might   give   more   instances.       Here   is  a 
mine  for  some  digger  in  the  davs  to  come. 


The  Growth  of  Historical  Study. 

H.\>irLToN-  \V.  MAisric,  in  Current  Lit'-raliire,  New  York,  .May.    Con- 
densed for  Public  Opinion. 

Those  who  have  ihe  literary  interests  of  the  country  at  lieart  may 
find  good  canse  for  encouragempnt  in  the  extraordinary  growth  ot 
the  historical  feeling  in  this  country  during  the  past  twenty  years, 
and  in  the  increasing  activity  of  students  and  writers  in  the  field  ot 
American  history.  Of  the  older  group  of  historians,  only  one 
devoted  his  lile  exclusively  to  the  study  of  our  own  early  history. 
Bancroft  alone  among  his  contemporaries  of  the  first  rank  found  his 
field  at  his  own  door  and  worked  it  with  life-long  fidelity.  Parkman 
belongs  to  a  later  generation,  although  for  so  long  a  lime  contem- 
puraneous  with  Bancroft ;  and  it  is  one  of  our  undischarged  obliga- 
tions to  this  long-suffering  and  fascinating  writer  that  he  first  made 
Americans  aware  of  the  rich  material  within  reach  not  only  of  iheir 
historians  but  of  their  novelists.  The  contact  of  the  Spanish  and 
the  French  with  this  continent  was  destined  to  be  casual  and  tem- 
porary so  far  as  political  institutions  and  control  were  concerned, 
but  it  left  everywhere  a  deposit  of  sentiment,  feeling,  and  romantic 
episode  which  makes  rich  soil  for  later  writers  of  imaoination.  The 
recent  historical  movement  is  significant  in  its  extent,  its  direction, 
its  hints  of  possible  literary  uses,  and  in  the  deepening  and  widen- 
ing response  of  pojiular  interest  which  it  is  evoking.  Mr.  Fiske  was 
one  of  its  leaders  in  point  of  time,  and  remains  one  of  its  foremost 
figures.  Probably  no  man  has  done  so  much  to  put  a  living  sense 
of  their  past  into  the  minds  of  Americans. 

That  the  universities  and  colleges  have  had  much  to  do  with  the 
widespread  activity  in  historical  study  is  beyond  question.  Twenty 
years  ago  history  was  taught,  as  a  rule,  in  the  most  perfunctory 
fashion  ;  the  text  book  was  in  possession  of  the  field  ;  the  student 
learned  his  stint,  heard  a  few  lectures,  and  that  was  the  end  of  the 
matter.  Today,  under  direction  and  guidance,  the  student  deals 
with  the  sources  and  authorities  as  directly  as  his  instructor.  The 
recent  historians  have  visibly  widened  the  popular  no  less  than  the 
professional  conception  of  historical  writing;  they  have  made  it 
inclusive  of  those  more  elusive  but  penetrating  ideas  and  influences 
in  which  the  secret  of  national  character  and  spirit  lies.  There  is, 
in  consequence,  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  well-trained 
scholars  and  writers  in  America,  who  are  in.aking  faithful  and 
searching  investigations  in  many  sections,  and  who  are  rapidly 
bringing  the  events  of  our  national  life  into  real  order.  Further 
than  this,  the  public  interest  has  deepened  and  widened  with  the 
increasing  activity  of  students  and  writers.  Historical  societies 
have  sprung  up  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Historical  places, 
houses,  localities,  and  objects  of  every  kind  are  being  marked, 
cared  for,  and  cherished  as  never  before.  Private  students  are 
everywhere  digging  into  the  soil  about  them,  and  there  is  reason  to 
hope  not  only  that  true  civic  pride  is  being  developed,  but  that  sig- 
nificant material  may  be  brought  to  light.  Tiie  reports  of  the 
public  libraries  show  a  demand  for  historical  books,  which  is  not 
only  unprecedented  in  extent  but  which  stems  to  evidence  serious 
and  systematic  study  on  the  part  of  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
men  and  women. 
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Tilt'  Dc  IVystt'i-  Saiiiitariiiiii  for  Coiisunip- 
tives. 

By  Samuet,  h.  Beiler    Ph.D  ,  Vice  Cha-icellor  of  The  Ameri- 
can Uiiiversitv. 


This  institution  is  located  at  Milbrook,  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.  It  is  75  miles  from  New  York  city. 
A  few  miles  from  the  railway  station,  on  a  hill  i,  100 
feet  above  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  a  pine  grove, 
with  a  fine  outlook  over  the  valleys  and  lower  hills 
to  the  south,  stands  the  substantial  building.  It  is 
of  brick,  two  stories  high,  with  deep  basement,  and 
well  finished  throughout.  A  large,  wide  veranda, 
with  glass  iuclosure  when  needed,  runs  the  whole 
240  feet  of  the  south  side,  and  across  the  50  feet 
of  tlie  east  end.  It  is  planned  so  that  each  patient 
shall  liave  a  separate  room,  and  about  fort\'  patients 
can  be  cared  for.  An  effort  was  made  to  secure 
perfect  sanitary  conditions.  The  generous  donor. 
who.se  name  the  institution  bears,  lost  a  beautiful 
daughter  through  consumption's  dread  power,  and 
was  re.solved  to  help  those  who  might  be  suffering 
from  this  scourge  of  the  human  race.  He  built 
this  institution,  and  gave  it  to  The  American  Uni- 
versity. The  Trustees  felt  that  the  propert>-  must 
be  held  and  used  for  iis  sacred  purpose  and,  not 
being  in  a  position  to  use  it  at  present,  have  leased 
it  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Deaconess  Society, 
of  which  Mrs.  Lucy  Rider  Meyer,  of  Chicago,  is  the 
active  representative.  The  work  of  this  .society 
and  of  Mrs.  Meyer  is  well-known,  and  gives  assur- 
ance that  this  sanatarium  will  be  made  a  success 
and  a  blessing  to  hundreds  of  sufTering  ones. 

The  sanatarium  will  be  under  the  immediate  care 
of  deaconesses  who  have  consecrated  their  lives  to 
this  work,  and  have  been  specially  trained  for  it  in 
the  e.Kcellent  training  school  in  Cliicago.     A  physri- 


ciau,  who  is  a  specialist,  Avill  also  be  as.sociated  with 
theui,  and  it  is  planned  that  in  time  to  come  there 
may  be  here  an  investigating  station  of  The  Amer- 
ican Universit}-. 

Already  there  is  a  goodly  tract  of  ground  sur- 
rounding the  building,  and  arrangements  are  made 
for  the  purchase  of  an  adjoining  farm  in  the  near 
future.  We  understand  that  it  is  not  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  lessees  to  make  this  an  expensive  insti- 
tution to  those  who  seek  its  benefit,  but  to  so  con- 
duct it  that  any  of  the  multitude  in  New  York  and 
vicinity  who  are  sufTering  from  pulmonary  affec- 
tions may  be  able  to  find  entrance  10  its  doors.  It 
is  said  that  5,000  people  are  dying  annually  in  New 
York  of  consumption.  It  is  believed  that  manv  of 
those  who  in  the  near  future  ma\-  swell  this  num- 
ber can  be  helped  Ijack  to  health  and  years  of  com- 
fortable and  useful  life,  by  the  change  of  air,  care- 
full\-  arranged  diet,  wisely  planned  exercise,  and 
simple  medical  treatment,  which  will  be  given  in 
this  new  institution. 

It  is  now  open  to  patients,  with  ]\Ii.ss  L.  ;\I.  Over- 
field,  a  regular  trained  nur.se,  in  charge,  and  we 
commend  it  to  all  who  need  its  lielj),  and  also  to 
the  prayers  and  benefactions  of  Christian  people. 
It  will  be  a  Christian  institution — I  might  have 
better  said,  a  Christian  home  to  the  weak  and  weary 
ones  who  enter  it.  A  cheerful  piety,  that  stimu- 
lates hope  and  nurtures  health,  will  l)e  maintained. 
—  T//e  Chiisliaii  Advocate. 


IN'iiii'    Ti'h'scoiM'   lt«'H«M:t(>r. 

We  clip  the  following  interesting  perstinal   from 
the  Pittsburg  Leader  : 

"  To-day,  July  15th,  the  Rev.  John  Peate,  D.  D., 
of   Greenville,    Pa.,   will    notify   the    trustees   and 
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deans  of  the  FacuUy  of  The  American  University, 
at  Wasliint^ton,  D.  C,  that  the  largest  reflecting 
telescope  glass  in  the  world  has  received  tlie  last 
delicate  touch,  and  is  now  ready  to  be  silvered  and 
mounted  for  astronomical  use.  The  glass  is  sixt>'- 
two  inches  in  diameter  and  five  and  three-eighths 
inches  thick,  and,  when  mounted,  will  be  the  most 
powerful  reflecting  telescope  in  the  world.  Doctor 
Peate  has  worked  only  about  730  hours  on  the  glass 
in  the  two  years  in  which  he  agreed  to  do  the  work, 
and  it  has  been,  to  all  practical  purposes,  finished 
for  the  past  three  months.  The  remarkably  short 
time  in  which  he  made  the  gla.ss  is  due  to  his 
inventive  genius,  which  enabled  him  to  devise 
time-saving  instruments  for  grinding  and  polishing, 
hitherto  unknown.  *  *  *  It  will  probably  not 
be  removed  from  the  workshop  until  the  University 
has  arranged  for  mounting  it.  So  it  may  remain 
there  a  year  (x  so  more." 

While  all  the  above  is  praclically  true,  except 
the  last  paragraph,  it  hardly  tells  the  whole  story. 
There  was  much  to  do  that  was  done  by  Dr.  Peate 
beside  the  750  hours  of  rubbing  or  polishing.  Dr. 
Peate  made  all  the  arrangements  for  casting  the 
glass,  visiting  Butler,  and  making  valuable  sugges- 
tions as  to  methods  and  means.  He  built  a  .shop 
especially  for  this  work,  and  fitted  it  up  with  such 
machinery  that  a  .small  engine  did  the  rough  grind- 
ing He  not  enly  "devised,"  but  made  with  his 
own  skilled  hands  most  of  the  "  time-saving  instrn- 
ments."  Dr.  Peate,  with  his  usual  modesty,  writes 
that  he  does  not  claim  that  it  is  ^'^ perfect,''^  for 
"nothing  human  is  perfect,"  but  he  thinks  it  a 
good  glass,  that  will  do  good  work  if  properly 
mounted  and  handled.  It  would  be  a  noble  act 
for  some  friend  of  the  University  now  to  provide 
the  funds  for  the  mounting  and  building  the  obser- 
vatory. It  ought  to  be  done  under  Dr.  Peate's 
direction.  It  will  take  some  time  to  develop  the 
plans,  erect  the  structure,  and  get  ready  for  work. 
The  University  has  a  better  place  for  it  than  the 
National  Observatory  occupies.  Who  will  do  this? 
We  hope  the  glass  will  be  at  the  University  before 
January  ist,  1898. 


men,  are  conducting  our  afi"airs.  vSenator  Hoar 
knows  whereof  he  speaks.  His  whole  address  is  a 
plea  for  the  early  establi.shnient  of  what  is  planned 
for  in  The  American  University  under  the  College 
of  the  Science  of  Government. 

The  Johnstown  Board  of  Trade  has  quite  recently 
pas.sed  resolutions  calling  for  a  Consular  Service 
Training  School,  and  the  idea  is  approved  by  the 
Philadelphia  Press  and  Times.  Every  appointee  to 
the  consular  service  is  called  to  Washington  for 
special  instruction.  The  trouble  now  is,  the  time 
of  instruction  is  brief,  the  training  is  superficial, 
and  the  returns  in  practical  service  are  not  what 
they  ought  to  be.  If  Congress  could  be  made  to 
.see  the  need  of  training  for  these  positions,  and 
require  that  appointees  should  stay  in  Washington 
long  enough  to  fit  themselves  for  their  duties,  such 
training  could  be  found  in  a  College  of  the  Science 
of  Government. 

Other  countries  have,  in  some  .sense,  such  schools, 
and  Senator  Hoar  does  well  to  em]jhasize  the  need 
in  this  country,  despite  the  Nation'' s  sarcasm. 


Ooiiiparative  Polities. 

Senator  Hoar,  at  the  opening  of  the  Summer 
School  of  Clark  University,  made  a  plea  for  a 
school  that  would  be  covered  by  something  like 
the  above  title.  It  should  give  training  in  inter- 
national law,  methods  of  diplomacy,  mechanism 
of  go\-ernment,  the  method  of  enacting  laws,  and 
many  closely  allied  topics.  The  Na/ioii  of  July 
29  has  some  sport  with  the  Senator  and  his  scheme. 
It  makes  Congress  out  to  be  such  a  school.  Gorman, 
Pratt,  Qua\',  and  Jones  are  the  professors. 

But,  really,  is  not  that  the  great  trouble  with  our 
Government  ?     Politicians,  and  not  trained  states- 


A  Kisky  Act  of  Generosity. 

Lehigh  University,  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  founded 
by  the  beneficence  of  the  late  Asa  Packer,  has  been 
tided  over  a  financial  crisis  by  an  appropriation  of 
$150,000  for  current  expenses  for  the  next  two 
years  from  the  State  treasury.  The  endowment  of 
the  institution  is  chiefly  founded  in  stocks  and 
bonds  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company,  of 
which  Mr.  Packer  was  the  president  and  leading 
spirit  for  many  years.  That  corporation,  and  the 
coal  interests  connected  with  it,  have  been  pros- 
trated in  recent  years  by  the  financial  stringency 
through  which  the  country  has  passed,  and  the 
University,  in  consequence,  has  been  threatened 
with  collapse.  The  institution  is  so  identified 
with  the  railroad  and  mining  interests  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  its  location,  its  history,  and  its  engineer- 
ing departments,  as  to  justify  the  appeal  to  the 
legislature  which  its  friends  made,  and  the  re- 
sponse which  that  body  has  rendered.  It  is  hoped 
that  inside  of  two  years  the  finances  of  the  Univer- 
sity will  be  recouped.  The  precedent,  however, 
which  this  appropriation  makes  is  a  risky  one. 
Lehigh  University  is  neither  a  State  institution, 
nor  is  it  on  the  other  hand  a  denominational  col- 
lege, although  in  fact  it  is  allied  very  closely  in  all 
respects  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
Its  relations  to  the  State  are  somewhat  akin  to  the 
ties  which  bind  Johns  Hopkins  University  to  Mary- 
land and  the  city  of  Baltimore.  The  work  done 
for  Lehigh  Uni\'ersit)'  will  doubtless  prompt  other 
institutions,  however,  to  apply  for  State  aid  in 
their  emergencies.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  other 
precedent  of  the  sort  established  by  this  special 
appropriation  will  ever  be  made  in  Pennsylvania, 
or  in  any  other  State. — Central  Christian  Advocate. 
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Gifts   aiul    BtMHU'sts. 

Now  that  better  times  are  here  we  shall  expect 
The  American  University  to  lead  tliis  column  in 
the  near  future. 

Canovas'  fine  collection  of  .'in, 000  bjoks  w.is  bequeathed  to  the  Na- 
tional Library. 

The  entire  collection  of  the  late  Cyrus  W.  Field's  papers  relating 
to  the  laying  of  the  first  Atlantic  cable  has  now  become  the  property 
of  the  National  Museum  in  Washington. 

.Mr.  Daniel  .Mclntire,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,a  prominent  Jlethodist. 
has  presented  Claflin  Uiiiversity,  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  with  a  fine  piano 
in  memory  of  his  deceased  daughters. 

Gen.  G.  \V.  C.  Lee,  the  retiring  president  of  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  has  presented  the  institution  with  portraits  of  General 
Washington  and  General  Lafayette,  both  of  which  were  once  the 
property  of  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon. 

Lawrence  University  receives  a  beijuest  of  $'2r>,000  from  the  late 
Mr.  Robert  McMillan,  of  Oshkosh. 

Harvard  University  receives  J30,000  from  the  estate  of  the  late  A. 
W.  Thayer,  of  South  Natick,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Pettebone,  of  Wyoming,  Pa.,  has  donated  $30,000 
to  Wyoming  Seminary  for  a  gymnasium.  The  plans  are  now  being 
prepared,  and  it  is  expected  that  ground  will  be  broken  for  the  buil- 
ding by  September  1.  Mrs.  Pettebone  has  been  a  strong  fiuancial 
supporter  ot  the  school  for  many  years. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Gould,  who  has  been  spending  several  days  at 
Chautauqua,  has  made  a  donation  of  $5,000  to  the  proposed  memor- 
ial temple,  the  Hall  of  the  Christ,  about  to  be  erected  there. 

Northwestern  University  of  Evanslon  has  received  $138,000  from 
the  Daniel  B  Fayerweather  estate  of  New  York.  It  is  the  first  one 
of  nineteen  colleges  to  receive  money  under  provisions  of  a  will  that 
has  been  in  litigation  since  1891. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Cochian,  of  Vonkers,  N.  Y.,  has  presented  to  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale  University,  a 
house  and  lot  on  College  Street,  for  which  $10,0OO  was  paid.  'I'he 
building  will  be  opened  by  the  association  ne-xt  autumn. 

Bishop  and  Mrs.  Warren  have  recently  made  a  new  gift  of  $2r),000 
to  the  University  ot  Denver. 

Washington  Corrington,  of  Peoria,  HI.,  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  university  at  that  place,  endowing  it  with  $1,000,000  in 
his  will. 

Rev.  John  G.  Palon,  D.  D.,  has  presented  to  the  Victorian  General 
Assembly  $60,000,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his  well-known  book, 
"  Life  in  the  Hebrides." 

The  clima.x  of  the  semi-centennial  services  of  Beloit  College  was 
a  $JO,000  speech  made  by  Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons.  The  applause  was 
great. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Heinz,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  gives  $  0,000  more  to  Kansas 
City  University. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary's  endowment  now  amounts  to 
$375,000,  ten  thousand  collars  having  been  received  from  two 
unannounced  donors. 

Thomas  Stanford,  who  has  made  a  great  fortune  in  Australia,  is  a 
brother  of  the  late  Iceland  Stanford,  the  California  millionaire. 
Thomas  Stanford  has  giv^n  $300,000  to  build  a  library  tor  the  uni- 
versity founded  by  his  brother,  and  has  given  notice  that  he  will 
make  other  liberal  gifts  to  the  institution. 

Mr.  .lohn  I.  Bluir,  of  Blairs'.own,  N.  J.,  who  reached  the  age  of 
ninety-five  on  the  twenty-second  of  last  month,  is  one  of  the  most 
benevolent  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  founded  Blair 
Presbyterial  Academy  at  Ulairsown,  giving  to  it  $HO0.0UO  in  prop- 
erty and  endowment,  gave  $!IO,000  each  to  Princeton  and  Lafayette, 
rebuilt  Grinnell  College,  Iowa,  after  it  had  been  blown  down  by  a 
tornado,  and  has  helptd  many  other  educational  institutions. 

The  will  of  the  late  John  B.  Curtis,  of  Deenng,  Me.,  bequeaths  a 
fortune  of  $2,000,000  to  various  charities. 

John  [).  Archbold,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Syracuse 
Univeisity,  has  subscribed  $10,000  to  help  pay  off  that  university's 
deficiency. 

Mrs.  .1.  W.  Tuohy,  of  Chicago,  has  given  $,^,000  to  St.  Marys 
Acidemy  at  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  lo  found  a  scholarsnip. 


The  will  of  the  late  Elmoiid  de  (ioncourt,  of  Paris,  provides  for 
the  founding  of  l)e  Goncourt  Academy,  a  school  designed  to  aid 
young  men  of  talent. 

Under  the  will  of  Mrs  A.  J.  McDaniel,  of  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  the 
Cumberland  University,  of  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  receives  $20,000  in  trust 
for  the  benefit  of  the  theological  department. 

James  C.  Carter,  ot  New  York,  has  contributed  $5,000  to  Randolph 
Tucker  Memorial  Hall  to  be  erected  at  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity, Lexington,  Va. 

At  the  commencement  at  Hope  College,  Holland,  Mich.,  President 
(J.  J.  KuoUen  announced  that  on  his  recent  trip  east  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  $100,000  for  the  college  in  cash  donations.  Une 
gentleman  contributed  $50,000,  another  $20,000,  and  Helen  M.  Gould 
$1,000. 

Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  has  offered  to  give  to  the  Des  Moines  Bap- 
tist College,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  University  of  (jhicago,  three 
dollars  for  every  one  dollar  that  is  raised  for  the  institution  from 
other  sources.  The  college  hopes  lo  get  $50,000  as  the  result  of  this 
offer. 

-•it  the  commencement  of  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn., 
.Mr.  J.  E.  Andrus,  of  Yonkers,  directed  Physical  Director  Mariel  to 
study  all  the  best  athletic  fields  in  the  east  and  plan  for  the  univer- 
sity the  best  one  that  could  be  made,  and  stated  that  he  (Mr.  Andrus) 
would  see  that  the  bills  were  paid. 

The  will  of  Dr.  George  R.  Edwards,  who  died  recently,  leaves 
$.50,000  to  Princton  University  for  the  endowment  of  a  chair  in 
American  history,  $2,500  to  the  Ivy  Club  of  Princeton,  and  $2,500 
to  the  trustees  of  Princeton  University,  to  be  applied  lo  whatever 
purposes  the  class  of  1889  may  decide. 

Robert  Hayward,  of  Fairfield,  His.,  has  founded  a  professorship  in 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  by  a  gift  to  that  instilutioii  ot  $37,000. 

By  the  will  of  Miss  Edith  Lotch,  Boston,  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  Cambridge,  is  to  receive  $5,000. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Stokes,  of  Ocean  Grove,  among  other  be(|  nests  left  $1,000 
to  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  and  $1,000  to  Dickinson  College. 

Charles  Cramp  leaves  $25,000  at  the  death  of  his  wife  lo  ihe 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University. 

Edward  Cooper,  the  heir  of  Julia  Cooper,  has  again  performed  an 
act  of  honor  that  refiects  the  hue  saying,  noblessr.  oblti/e.  liy  volun- 
tarily observing  a  pencil  mark  on  the  margin  of  his  sister's  will,  a 
memorandum  having  no  legal  force,  a  gift  to  the  .Adirondack  Sani- 
tarium for  Consumptives,  originally  $25,000,  is  made  §50,000.  In 
precisely  the  same  way  Julia  Coopers  original  legacy  lo  Cooper 
Union  of  $100,000  was  doubled.  The  honor  of  tliis  heir  is  only 
equaled  by  his  modesty,  but  in  an  era  that  la  called  materialistic  and 
selfish,  il  IS  a  bright  and  shining  example. 


State  Universities. 

The  worst  feature  of  State  universities  is  their  dependence  upon 
the  will  of  the  legislative  majorities.  There  is  probably  nothing  for 
which  the  modern  lawmaker  is  worse  fitted  than  the  construction  of 
an  educational  course  or  the  selection  of  insiruciors,  and  yet  ques- 
tions of  this  sort  are  always  liable  lo  be  raised  in  the  Slate  house. 
The  Te.xas  legislature  last  week  spent  hours  in  dis -ussiiig  the 
university  of  that  commonwealth, -a  controversy  having  been  pfe- 
cipitated  by  the  charge  that  the  professor  of  political  economy 
was  teaching  "  Northern  ideas,"  regarding  the  struggle  which 
ended  in  the  civil  war.  The  University  of  Washington,  which 
was  just  gaining  a  respectable  footing,  has  been  utterly  demor- 
alized by  the  triumph  of  Populism  last  Fall.  The  Portland 
(Inyoniiin  draws  this  melancholy  ]iicture  ot  its  present  siluaiiou  . 
"  Deprived  of  the  bead  to  whom  all  its  late  and  slow  growlh  was 
due,  made  the  spoil  of  patronage- traders  and  ihe  refuge  of  place- 
seekers,  deli  ed  wiih  nepotism  by  the  Governor,  whose  chief  charge 
it  should  be,  and  deliveieii  bound  and  helpless  to  be  stripped  and 
torn  and  devoured  by  a  flock  ot  vulgar  and  greedy  harpies  forced 
into  the  board  of  regents,  il  has  lost  all  standing  as  a  place  of  learn- 
ing and  become  the  airly  nest  of  a  brood  ot  worthless  siiiecunsis." 
The  outlook  is  only  less  gloomy,  according  lo  the  same  authority,  in 
Oregon,  where  the  university  -'has  had  to  fight  for  its  very  life 
against  drowning  in  the  dirty  pool  ot  Slate  and  local  politics,  and 
the  outcome  of  the  struggle  is  still  in  doubt.'  In  Missouri  and 
West  Virginia,  also,  political  bigoiry  is  disorganizing  the  Slate  edu- 
cational institutions. — The  Xation. 
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Keli.t>'i<>ii  4»i'   Sl'(■lllal'i^slu. 

RKV.    SAMUKI,   1..    HKH.ICK,    PH.    I). 

Prot.  J.  R.  vSeeley,  in  hi.s  interestin<^  work  on 
"  Natural  Religion,"  .says  to  us,  on  page  in,  "  The 
])ractical  question  of  the  present  day  i.s  how  to  de- 
fend the  very  principle  of  relioioa  against  naked 
.secularity." 

Secularism  is  "  the  ignoring  or  exclusion  of  re- 
ligious duties,  instruction,  or  considerations."  Sec- 
ularists "  reject  or  ignore  the  forms  of  religious  faith 
and  worship,  and  maintain  that  public  education 
•and  other  matters  of  civil  policy  should  be  con- 
ducted without  the  introduction  of  the  religious 
element." 

That  secularism  is  growing  in  the  United  States 
scarcely  needs  the  saying.  While  the  Church  is 
making  progress,  and  religion  is  on  the  increase, 
our  rapidly  enlarging  population  gives  room  for 
the  growth  of  secularism  also.  The  increasing  num- 
ber who  neglect  the  forms  of  worship,  who  pay  no 
attention  to  religious  instruction,  and  give  little, 
it  any,  heed  to  religious  considerations,  is  very 
manifest. 

Secularists  are  not  organized  under  this  name  to 
oppose  religion.  If  they  were  thus  localized  and 
focalized,  their  influence  would  be  easier  to  meet 
and  defeat.  But  secularism  is  in  the  air.  Its  germs 
are  floating  through  all  society.  They  are  taken 
into  the  mental  and  religious  life  in  unconscious 
ways,  and  often  work  their  deadly  mission  before 
the  object  of  their  attack  is  aware  of  the  trouble. 
The  Sabbath  is  gradually  secularized.  Reading 
becomes  almost  entirely  secular.  Forms  of  worship 
are  on  many  excuses  neglected.  The  religious  and 
spiritual  become  le.ss  interesting.  They  lose  their 
apparent  reality.  The  material  becomes  more  en- 
grossing. Success  along  material  lines  seems  inde- 
pendent of  the  religious.  The  secular  man  seems 
to  succeed  in  winning  the  world's  prizes  of  wealth, 
comfort,  position,  power.  Religion  only  has  to  do 
with  another  world,  and  that  world  is  very  uncer- 
tain to  such  a  man.  So  men  drift  into  a  secular 
mood. 

^Indeed,  religion  often  seems  to  such  to  be  a 
hindrance  to  success.  It  is  a  constant  spur  to  mo- 
rality. It  requires  honesty.  It  would  curb  the 
selfishness  that  amasses  wealth.  It  seems  to  take 
from  the  time  needful  to  gain  knowledge  in  this 
rapid-moving  age.  It  makes  conscience  too  tender 
for  the  tricks  and  trimming  of  the  politician.  vSo 
the  motto  is  at  last  intelligently  adopted,  "  Let  re- 
ligion alone."  Divorce  it  from  education.  Sepa- 
rate it  from  business.  Banish  it  from  politics.  Be 
a  secularist. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  article  to  argue 
against  this  secularism  in  general.  It  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  the  history  of  humanity  proves 
the  necessity  of  religion.  By  religion  we  do  not 
mean  a  nari'ow  and   cramped  denoniinationalism. 


We  do  mean  a  living  and  conseinus  relation 
with  the  religious,  the  spiritual.  Civilization  can 
only  live  by  religion.  We,  if  we  are  to  live  at  all, 
must  live  by  religion.  "  Every  high  thought  and 
liberal  sentiment,  though  now  appearing  as  if  di- 
vorced from  religion,  is  but  a  fragment  which  once 
had  its  place  in  the  fabric  of  some  religion."  Re- 
ligion is  the  life  of  the  world's  hopefulness.  Throttle 
the  religious  in  man's  nature  and  pessimism  lifts 
its  head.  Blight  the  religious  nature  of  man  and 
morality  loses  its  inspiration  and  authority.  Sweep 
immortalitv  from  view,  and  tlie  more  we  know,  the 
larger  and  richer  the  universe  becomes  to  us,  the 
less  we  seem,  and  the  less  of  worth  this  little  life 
appears.  Faith  in  God  and  a  future  life  are  indis- 
pensable if  we  are  to  retain  those  grand  ideal  ele- 
ments which  glorify  and  ennoble  our  present  ex- 
istence. 

The  heart  is  an  important  part  of  man's  nature. 
It  is  a  rich  bed  of  germinal  possibilities.  It  will 
only  bud  and  blossom  and  come  to  a  fruitage  in  a 
religious  environment.  The  heart  of  man  needs  a 
heart  of  warmth  at  the  center  of  all  things.  Cold 
materialism  is  a  bad  nurse  for  a  warm  heart.  Love 
can  not  flouiish  in  the  vacuum  of  atheism.  Secu- 
larism, chilly  and  dreary,  is  an  arctic  environment 
to  affection,  sentiment,  and  all  the  heart's  great 
possibilities. 

But  my  purpose  was  different  at  present.  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  some  who  may  not  have 
noticed  it  to  be  the  fact,  that  the  point  of  attack  of 
secularism  on  religion  to-day  is  in  the  realm  of 
higher  education.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  the  pub- 
lic school.  Now  secularists  would  separate  religion 
from  education  in  the  colleges  and  universities.  It 
has  been  accomplished  in  some  private  institutions. 
But  this  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  secularists. 
They  could  neither  hope  to  secularize  the  many 
colleges  and  universities  under  Church  control, 
nor  to  compete  with  them  by  institutions  tliev 
themselves  might  build. 

So  they  have  adopted  the  plan  of  making  higher 
education  a  part  of  a  governmental  system  of  edu- 
cation, of  securing  a  college  or  university  in  each 
State,  controlled  and  supported  by  the  State,  and 
hence  free  from  religious  control,  and  secular  in 
spirit  and  work.  This  may  seem  like  a  broad  and 
sweeping  charge.  Doubtless '  many  have  been 
drawn  into  this  mo\-ement  for  higher  education  by 
the  State  without  appreciating  the  spirit  that  so 
often  prompts  it.  If  this  is  not  the  spirit,  why  do 
these  State  secularists  raise  the  cry  of  narrowness 
against  the  institutions  under  religious  control, 
when  they  know  it  is  the  secularist  who  is  narrow, 
and  the  State  institution  that  is  compelled  to  leave 
the  most  important  realms  of  human  study  out  of 
its  curricula  ?  If  this  is  not  the  spirit,  why  should 
a  president  of  a  university  of  a  large  Western  State 
declare  publicly  that  "  there  is  no  longer  need  of 
individuals  giving  to  higher  education.     The  Slate 
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will  now  attend  to  that  ?  "  Was  it  not  a  direct 
attack  on  the  onl\-  means  of  growtli  open  to  the 
college  nnder  religions  control  ?  Why  shonld  a 
president  of  another  State  institution  withdraw 
from  his  Chnrch  on  the  plea  of  wanting  a  larger 
liberty,  if  there  is  no  tendency  to  secularism,  before 
which  this  president  bent  rather  than  be  broken  ? 
If  this  is  not  the  spirit  of  this  movement,  why  has 
an  attack  been  made  on  another  president  of  a 
State  institution  because  of  the  positively  religions 
and  evangelistic  policy  he  has  maintained? — JI'is- 
tern  Christian  Advccalc. 


Loiidoii    Spectator  on  President  Andrews. 

■'  What  was  preiiicteii  nine  months  ago  has  apparently  come  to 
pass,  lot-  it  seems  that  Dr.  Andrews  has  been  (breed  into  a  resigna- 
lion  that  could  scarcely  have  been  voluntary  and  which  has  made 
such  a  stir  that  expressions  of  indignation  were  heard  even  in  so 
uiicongeciial  an  atmosphere  as  that  of  the  Senate  chamber  of  the 
United  States.  It  may  be  said  that  Brown  University  is  situated  in 
F^rovidence,  the  capital  of  Rhode  Island,  which,  by  a  strange  freak 
of  fortune,  is  the  Slate  founded  by  Roger  Williams  to  secure  that 
mental  freedom  denied  by  the  stern  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
The  university  is  an  old  tbundation,  but  it  has  recently  made  great 
strides,  and  it  has  come  to  the  front  largely  through  the  able  adrjin- 
istration  of  the  very  man  who  is  now  forced  to  sever  his  connection 
with  it.  Dr.  Andrews  is  so  important  and  recognized  an  authority 
on  finance  that  he  was  appointed  by  President  Harrison  a  delegate 
to  the  Brussels  .Monetary  Conference.  His  work  in  favor  of  bimet- 
allism has  been  regarded  as  the  best  exponent  of  that  side  of  the 
currency  controversy  in  the  United  States.  He  is  also  a  man  of  wide 
learning,  powerful  intellect,  and  the  very  highest  character. 

"  If  the  case  of  Dr.  Andrews  stood  alone,  if  it  had  not  been  her- 
alded by  the  striking  document  issued  during  the  presidential  cam- 
paign, if  it  were  at  all  probable  that  a  very  successful  administrator 
had  voluntarily  resigned,  in  the  prime  of  life,  a  position  which  he 
had  been  filling  with  singular  success,  nothing  more  would  need  be 
.said.  But  the  case  of  Dr.  Andrews  does  noi,  stand  alone.  During 
the  last  ten  or  a  dozen  years  many  rich  men  have  secured  no  little 
renown  by  endowing  either  new  or  existing  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  United  States.  The  American  College  Yearbook  gives  a  pre- 
sumably accurate  account  of  the  income  and  resources  o(  the  numer- 
ous seats  of  learning  in  the  United  States,  and  from  its  pages  we  dis- 
cover that  immense  gifts  by  wealthy  men  have  raised  some  of  the 
leading  American  universities  to  heights  of  affluence  which  might 
well  excite  the  envy  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Among  others,  the 
new  University  of  Chicago  is  conspicuous.  Its  chief  benefactors  are 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  head  of  the  Standard  Oil  corporation,  and  another 
gentleman  less  known  to  those  who  watch  the  American  millionaires. 
The  benefactors  of  the  University  of  Chicago  are  largely  interested 
in  gas  companies.  Among  the  teachers  in  the  university  was  Prof. 
Edward  W.  Bemis,  who  vigorously  denounced  certain  private  mo- 
nopolies and  who  advocated  the  municipalizing  of  gas  and  all  other 
public  services  in  the  hands  of  private  corporations.  Though  no 
fault  had  been  found  with  him  as  a  teacher,  he  was,  nevertheless,  sum- 
marily dismissed.  As  he  had  been  threatened  before  the  bolt  fell, 
it  was  assumed  in  Chicago  and  all  over  the  United  States  (the  case 
attracting  general  attention)  that  the  advocacy  of  municipal  gas  and 
tlie  dismissal  of  its  advocate  were  related  as  cause  and  effect.  If, 
therefore,  we  connect  the  cases  of  Dr.  Andrews  and  Professor  Beiais; 
if  we  still  further  recall  the  prediction  made  last  year,  we  can  scarcely 
escape  the  conclusion  that  a  conspiracy  exists  in  America  to  inter- 
fere with  freedom  of  teaching  in  the  universities,  so  far  as  economic 
questions  are  concerned.  We  nsay  add  that  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  llie  charge  of  '■  anarchist '  was  brought  against  so  well- 
known  a  writer  and  teacher  as  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely,  who,  far  from 
being  an  anarchist,  is  a  leading  member  of  the  Christian  Social  Union 
connected  with  the  Episcopal  Church,  whose  head  in  England  is  Dr. 
Westcott,  Bishop  of  Durham.  The  absurd  charge  was  solemnly  in- 
vestigated by  the  regents  of  the  university  and  dismissed.  There 
is  thus  good  primii  facie  ground  for  believing  that  the  heads  of  the 
trusts  in  the  United  Stales  have  determined  to  lav  their  hands  on 


the  universities  and  to  control  the  economic  teaching  given  tliere, 
so  that  nothing  shall  be  uttered  which  has  not  the  hall-mark  of  mo- 
nopolist approval. 

'•  How  serious  is  the  condition  thus  created  for  the  American 
people  is  apparent  to  everyone.  The  nation  which  like  Brutus,  wor- 
shiped 'liberty,'  like  him  finds  it  but  a  shade.  The  nation  which 
started  on  its  great  career  with  republican  formulas  taken  almost  di- 
rect from  the  'Contract  Social  '  is  reduced  almost  to  the  situation  in 
which  Russia  finds  herself.  In  one  case  academic  censorship  is  exer- 
cised by  public  officials,  in  the  other  by  wealthy  magnates  who  have 
'  cornered  '  all  the  chief  necessaries  of  daily  life.  To  be  sure,  Amer- 
ican 'liberty'  has  always  been  found  consistent  with  not  a  little  of 
practical  tyranny.  In  the  old  slavery  days  not  a  single  church  or 
college  south  of  'Mason  and  Dixon's  Line,'  and  only  a  few  north  of 
that  boundary,  dared  utter  a  word  of  protest  against  the  traffic  in 
human  flesh.  Even  to-day  theological  thought  is  far  less  free  than 
in  Western  Europe,  and  some  recent  prosecutions  of  able  and  de- 
voted scholars  have  been  a  scandal  alike  to  culture  and  religion. 
Everything  in  America,  from  the  written  Federal  Constitution  down- 
ward, seems  exacting,  clear-cut,  inviting  antagonism,  and  providing 
for  no  easily  reached  moilas  I'ioendi  between  the  contending  parties. 
The  American  people  have  been,  it  seems  to  us,  too  content  to  wor- 
ship the  forms  of  liberty,  and  to  let  the  substance  often  slip  from  their 
grasp.  But  since  the  overthrow  of  slavery  amid  a  human  holocaust 
terrible  to  contemplate,  no  form  of  substantial  freedom  has  been  so 
little  regarded  there  as  economic  freedom.  It  may,  of  course,  be  said 
that  the  economic  conditions  of  the  United  States  are  only  those  of  the 
world  at  large  carried  to  a  logical  issue.  The  right  of  accumulation 
within  the  law  is,  it  will  be  said,  the  foundation  of  our  present  eco- 
nomic order,  and  that  right  has  been  exercised  by  the  fittest  in  Amer- 
ica, by  the  Goulds,  Rockefellers,  .Mackays,  and  they  have  survived — 
that  is  all. 

"  But,  so  far  as  our  own  country  is  concerned,  this  contention  is 
scarcely  true.  Wealth  here  has  been  mainly  created  {we  are  not 
speaking  of  the  old  landed  families)  under  conditions  either  of  fair 
competition,  or  with  the  odds  somewhat  against  us  by  reason  of 
foreign  tariffs.  But  in  the  United  States,  Congress  and  the  State 
legislatures  have  been  parlies  to  the  accumulation  of  private  wealth, 
tariffs  being  elaborately  devised  in  obedience  to  outside  interested 
dictation.  The  railway  monopolies  of  the  West  have  received  as 
sheer  gifts  hundreds  of  millions  of  public  lands,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  held  by  public  authority  tor  the  benefit  of  actual  settlers. 
The  Treasury  is  in  the  banking  business,  and  it  has  more  than  once — • 
notably  in  the  last  jiublic  loan  of  Mr.  Cleveland — played  into  the 
hands  of  the  great  bankers,  so  that  one  firm  coined  millions  in  a  few 
hours.  All  through  we  see  the  phenomenon  of  government  partner- 
ship with  private  monopolies,  or,  as  Mr.  Lowell  puts  it  in  '  The  Pious 
Editor's  Creed,'  of  converting  public  trusts  into  very  private  uses. 
We  do  not  say  there  is  no  case  of  a  bad  and  rotten  monopoly  here  ; 
we  know  that  swindling  companies  and  their  dishonest  '  promoters  ' 
are  even  more  general  here  than  in  the  United  States.  But  here  the 
victim  is  usually  the  gull  who  believes  in  lying  prospettuses  and 
newspaper  paragraphs;  in  the  United  States  the  whole  public  is 
made  a  victim  by  public  official  participation  in  what  ought  to  be  a 
purely  private  enterprise — i.  c,  a  '  natural  'evolution  of  capital.  The 
outcome  of  this,  in  a  word,  has  been  to  create  an  economic  desjiotism 
which  the  masses  in  America,  especially  in  the  West,  are  beginning 
to  see  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  professed  ideas  on  which  the 
American  Republic  rests.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  supposed 
'free  and  equal'  citizens;  on  the  other  hand  Mr.  Rockefeller,  with 
his  lens  of  millions,  and  the  victims  of  an  artificial  and  '  protected  ' 
corporation.  Now,  just  as  soon  as  this  monopoly  has  reached  out 
its  hand  to  destroy  economic  freedom  it  finds  itself  compelled  to  meet 
public  criticism.  Being  audacious  beyond  any  recent  old-world  ex- 
perience, the  great  capitalists  of  America  are  determined  to  capture 
free  opinion  and  to  prevent  criticism.  They  subsidize  pulpits,  they 
buy  the  press,  they  seal  their  well-paid  attorneys  in  iheUnited  Stales 
Senate,  and  at  length  they  stretch  their  hands  over'  the  colleges, 
which  it  is  easy  to  capture  by  acts  of  generosity.  Thus  their  design 
is  to  prevent  any  effective  action  which  shall  in  any  way  weaken 
their  authority  or  undermine  their  position.  Their  object  can  not 
be  mere  wealth-making,  for  they  already  enjoy  wealth  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice.  Apparently  their  intention  is  first  to  convert  the 
United  Slates  into  a  powerful  oligarchy,  and  then  to  extend  the  sway 
of  that  oligarchy  over  other  lands. 

■•  Now,  we  need  not  say  that  we  do  not  find  in  bimetallism  any 
solution  of  the  economic  problem  of  America  or  of  any  other  coun- 
try. But  we  readily  admit  the  existence  of  respectable  authorities 
on  that  side.     The  present  British  and  French  cabinets  contain  bi- 
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metallists  of  standing,  and  in  not  a  lew  of  the  leading  Kiiropean  iini- 
veraities  the  professors  of  economics  advocate  the  silver  cause.  Men 
like  the  late  M.  de  Laveleye,  like  the  late  M.  Cerniischi,  like  the  late 
Dr.  F.  A.  Walker,  like  M.  Meline,  .Mr.  Balfour,  Profes.'^or  Foxwell, 
take  the  binietallist  view.  But  think  of  Mr,  Fo.vwell  being  dismissed 
from  the  chair  of  political  economy  at  University  College  because  of 
his  views  on  currency  !  Think  of  Professor  Marshall  being  dismissed 
from  the  chair  of  political  economy  at  Cambridge  because  he  favors 
nuinicipal  ownership  of  public  services  !  Even  the  German  Kmperor 
leaves  Professor  Wagncralone  at  Ber.in  University,  while  Dr  Schaef- 
tie,  a  serai-collectivist,  was  Finance  Minister  in  Austria.  Tiie  late 
Mr.  Thorold  Rogers  was  notoriously  elecie<l  to  his  chair  at  0.xfjrd  by 
men  who  avowedly  disbelieved  in  his  political  and  largely  disbe- 
lieved in  his  economic  opinions.  It  is  reserved  for  the  'tree'  West 
to  dismiss  from  academic  service  tried  and  competent  teachers  at  the 
bidding  of  rings  of  millionaires  who  will  not  hear  one  single  criti- 
cism or  c|ue3tioning  of  the  justice  or  necessity  of  their  doings,  or  of 
the  character  and  tendency  of  the  trust  they  have  built  up  with  the 
aid  and  at  the  e.xpense  of  the  public.  The  divine  right  of  kings  is 
to  be  succeeded  by  the  divine  right  of  millionaires,  who  are  to  run 
everything,  including  the  American  Senate  and  the  conscience  and 
intellect  of  university  [irofessors  !  It  is  none  of  our  duty  to  say  how 
the  American  people  should  deal  with  the  portentou-'  growth  of  that 
money  power  which  overshadows  the  institutions  of  ihe  Republic. 
But  we  think  that  the  rich  men  of  America  are  revealing  such  a 
deadly  plot  against  all  genuine  public  freedom  that,  unless  we  are 
mistaken,  the  opening  years  of  the  new  century  will  witness  an 
outburst  in  the  West  which  will  amaze  the  world." 


New    Siiyiiiys   ol"  ("lirist. 

In  Jannar\'  la.st  Messrs.  Greiidell  and  Hunt  made 
a  wonderful  discovery  on  the  borders  of  the  Libyan 
desert — the  oldest  papyri  known  bearing  the  words 
of  Christ.  The  value  of  this  find,  in  the  interest  it 
will  arouse  in  the  whole  Christian  world,  proves 
inestimable.  It  comprises  a  dozen  leaves,  each  5 '-^ 
X  3>j  inches  in  size,  remarkably  well  preserved, 
and  clearly  written  in  uncial  characters  of  the  an- 
cient Greek.  It  dates'about  sixty  years  after  the 
crucifixion.  It  has  easily  been  translated,  and  is 
found  to  consist  of  detached  sayings  of  Chri.st,  with- 
out context,  each  beginning  with  the  words,  "Jesus 
saith."  The  translation  will  soon  be  published  by 
the  Egypt  exploration  fund.  An  immense  edition 
at  a  few  pence  per  copy  will  be  provided,  so  as  to 
reach  evervbod^•. 


Notes. 


The  late  Dr.  William  Girtliam,  of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  bequeathed  his 
large  and  valuable  library  to  the  School  of  Theology  of  DePauw 
University. 

The  late  William  L,  Bradley  was  much  interested  in  trees  and 
tree-planting.  His  daughter.  Miss  Abbie  Bradley,  of  Hingham,  Mass., 
has  presented  $20,000  to  the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  memory  of  her  father,  and  the  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be 
expended  by  the  director  of  the  Arnold  Arborelum  in  scientific  inves- 
tigation at  that  institution  for  increasing  the  knowledge  of  trees. 

Government  experts  have  just  completed  their  valuation  of  the 
pictvires  and  art  treasures  of  one  kind  and  another  bequeathed  to 
the  i5nglish  nation  by  Lady  Wallace,  who,  during  her  lifetime,  was 
barred  from  presentalion  at  Court  and  subjected  to  much  unkindly 
ostracism  by  English  society.  The  value  is  set  down  officially  at  the 
enormous  sum  of  $22,000,000.  The  government  has  decided  to  keep 
the  collection  where  it  is  — that  is  to  say,  in  Hertford  house,  which 
the  state  is  now  about  to  acquire  for  the  purpose. 


®ook   Slotices. 

(The  Kditor  will  be  glad  to  give  brief  notices  of  such  books  as  are  appro- 
priate to  the  CouKiKR.     Copies  of  volumes  sent  for  notice  will  be  placed  in 

the  University  Library.] 


I>(»n:ite(l    to    the    Library. 

RIOV.  GRORGE  C.  WILDING,  JERSEY  CITV,  N.  J.  The  Gospel 
in  All  Lands.  From  1S81  to  1895  bound,  and  1890  unbound. 
Works  of  Orville  Dewey,  three  volumes,  Charles  S.  Francis,  N.  Y., 
1872.  The  Problem  of  Human  Destiny,  Lowell  Lectures,  by  Rev. 
urville  Dcwey,  James  Miller,  N.  V.,  18C4.  Statement  of  Reasons, 
by  Andrew  S.  Norton,  Boston,  1870.  Forrest's  History  of  the 
Trinity,  Nichols  &  Noyes,  Boston,  1871. 

"  The  Gospel  in  all  Lands  "  is  a  magazine  full  of  information  on  all 
phases  of  missionary  work,  and  will  be  a  thesaurus  of  historical  data 
in  the  years  to  come. 

REV.  J.  E.  Mccracken,  LITCHFIELD,  ill  —History  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  by  William  G.  ,  N.  Y.,  1789. 

This  is  a  series  of  letters,  dated  at  Roxbury,  from  December  26, 
1771, to  December  25,  1775.  It  is  very  interesting  for  the  sidelights 
thrown  on  that  stirring  period  in  American  History. 

REV.   FREDERICK  J.  BATE,  DOLLAR  BAY,  MICH.— The  Proof 
Sheets  of  John   Wesley's  Notes  on  the  New  Testament.     Bound. 
William  Bowyer,  London,  1755. 
See  description  elsewhere. 

REV.  CHARLES  SHEARD,  NORTHERN  N.  Y.  CONFERENCE.— 
Notes  on  the  New  Testament,  by  John  Wesley,  A.  M.  Ezekiel 
Cooper  &  John  Wilson,  N.  Y.,  1806.     Two  volumes. 

JUDGE  W.  M.  SPRINGER.— The  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and 
Confederate  Navies  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  by  Lieut.  Com- 
mander Rush,  under  direction  of  the  Hon.  H.  A.  Herbert,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.    Series  1,  volume  5.     1890. 

MRS.  J.  L.  STRATTON,  MILE3GR0VE,  PA.  —  Discipline  of  the 
.Methodist  Episcopal  Church.     Lane  k  Scott,  N.  Y.,  1849. 

This  was  once  the  property  of  John  McFalls,  who  bought  it  in 
1819,  and  wrote  on  the  title  page,  "Any  person  is  welcome  to  the 
loan  of  this  book  by  returning  it.  I  regard  it  next  to  the  Bible." 
We  shall  be  giad  to  receive  other  copies  of  the  Discipline  that  have 
come  down  from  the  earlier  years. 

DR.  E.  A.  DE  SCHWEINITZ,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  —  The  War 
with  the  Microbes.      1897. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK— Examination  Bulle- 
tin, No.  13,  June,  1897. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  ANATOMISTS.  —  Proceedings 
from  date  of  organization  in  Wa-hington,  D.  C,  1888.  Also, 
Polyorchism,  by  Dr.  D.  S.  Lamb.  Anatomy  and  Art,  by  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Fletcher.  The  Witches'  Pharmacopoeia,  by  Dr.  Robert  Fletcher. 
Mycetoma,  by  Drs.  Pope  and  Lamb. 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  —Tuberculosis  Investi- 
gations, by  Professors  de  Schwernitz,  Dorset,  and  Schroeder. 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  1895. 

PAMPHLETS— Goethe's  Dedication  of  Faust,  by  Adolph  Hepner. 
The  Mosaic  System,  by  E.  B.  Latch.  Railway  Pools,  by  Geo.  R. 
lilanchard.  Commencement  Address  by  German  H.  Hunt. 
Teachers'  Leaflets,  Cornell  University.  The  Vendetta,  by  I.  A. 
Russell.  Digest  of  Dingley  Tariff  ISill,  by  Vandegrift.  Active 
Service,  by  ttev.  T.  G.  Steward.  The  Present  Obligations  of  the 
Scholar,  by  President  C.  K.  Adams.  Journal  of  Osteopathy,  June, 
1897.  Addresses  at  Boston  Merchants'  Association,  1897.  New 
Constitutional  Laws  for  Cuba,  1897.  Massey's  Magazine.  Form, 
July,  1897.  The  School  Physiology  Journal.  Kansas  University 
yuarterl}-.  E.\pression.  Report  of  Board  of  Education.  Chris- 
tianity in  Earnest.  The  Christian  Educator.  Lassell  Leaves. 
Johns  Hopkins  Circulars.  Princeton  Bulletin.  Many  Catalogues 
and  Reports. 
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C'olle5>e  of  History. 

This  first  building  of  the  American  University  will 
be  completed  when  these  pages  greet  the  reader's  eye. 
It  is  a  beautiful  and  imposing  structure  in  white  mar- 
ble. The  design  is  classic,  and  adheres  closely  to  the 
Greek  models.  The  College  is  176  feet  long,  the  cen- 
tral part  90  feet  wide,  and  the  ends  70  feet.  At  the 
center  of  the  front  is  a  wide  portico,  with  pillars  run- 
ning up  the  height  of  the  two  stories.  These  pillars 
are  surmounted  with  a  wide  pediment,  whose  peak, 
capped  with  a  block  of  ornamentally -carved  marble, 
reaches  the  height  of  60  feet.  The  windows  are  high 
and  wide,  giving  an  abundance  of  light  everywhere. 
The  external  walls  are  treated  in  a  simple  manner, 
avoiding  over-decorations,  and  yet  producing  an  im- 
•pression  of  strength  and  richness  combined.  The 
minor  entrances  at  each  end  add  to  the  architectural 
beauty. 

The  interior  is  finished  in  Tennessee  marble  and 
quartered  oak.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
.specimens  of  that  kind  of  work  in  the  District  of  Coluni- 
l)ia.     The  forty-two  rooms  are  large,  v\ith  liigh  ceil- 
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ings,  including  a  historical  library  room,  a  historical 
niu.seum  room,  and  over  them,  and  as  large  as  both,  an 
assembly  room  for  the  department  of  history.  This  is 
a  magnificent  room  in  size  and  finish.  The  floors  of  the 
main  hall  are  tiled  with  marble,  and  the  walls  wains- 
coted with  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  same  material. 
The  other  halls  and  the  rooms  are  floored  with  Georgia 
edge-pine.  The  lavatories  are  walled  with  white- 
glazed  brick.  All  partitions  and  floors  are  of  marble, 
and  the  plumbing  of  the  latest  and  best  designs. 

The  whole  building  gives  the  impression  of  breadth 
of  construction,  with  great  care  for  light  and  ventila- 
tion, and  for  the  acoustics  of  the  assembly  room.  The 
thoroughness  and  smoothness  of  finish  and  perfection 
of  detail  has  reminded  observers  of  the  new  Congres- 
sional Library. 

This  building  is  designed  for  the  department  of  his- 
tory. The  planning  and  arrangement  of  the  rooms  had 
this  in  view.  Ultimately  it  will  all  be  needed  for  this 
purpose.  For  a  time  it  may  be  made  to  house  two  or 
three  allied  departments  of  study.  The  work  of  fur- 
nishing and  equipment  has  not  been  seiiously  taken  in 
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hand,  though  some  special  articles  have  been  secured, 
and  a  couple  of  thousand  volumes  are  awaiting  removal 
to  the  shelves  of  the  library.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
building,  including  architect's  fees  and  superintend- 
ence of  construction  will  be  about  $175,000. 

The  grounds  have  been  graded  around  the  building, 
and  walks  and  driveways  are  sufficiently  developed  to 
begin  to  show  the  plan  of  the  grounds. 

This  excellent  beginning  makes  the  oificers,  trustees, 
and  friends  of  the  Universitj'  anxious  that  the  good 
work  should  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is 
hoped  that  proposed  plans  for  other  structures  will  soon 
materialize,  and  endowments  be  so  increased  that  edu- 
cational work  can  begin  in  the  near  future. 


Educational  Notes. 

Harvard  is  262  years  old. 

Oxford  University  has  a  freshman  class  of  725  this  year. 
John   Dewey  :  Educatiou  is  not  a  preparation  for  life  ;  it  is 
life. 

The  endowment  of  Wesleyau  University  now  reaches  Jr,25o,- 
000. 

The  new  public  library  building  in  Chicago  cost  f  2,000,000, 
and  is  open  to  the  public. 

It  is  reported  that  the  funds  of  Yale  University  now  amount  to 
the  splendid  sum  of  11,567,495.49. 

President  Edwards,  of  the  University  of  Washington,  has  been 
•challenged  to  prove  that  he  is  not  an  agnostic.  Profound  si- 
lence is  his  answer. 

Tlie  presentation  of  the  life-size  statue  of  Commodore  Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt  to  Vanderbilt  University  took  place  before  an 
immense  audience,  at  Nashville,  Tenu. 

The  faculty  of  the  University  of  Buda-Pesth  have  voted  to 
give  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  to  the  Queeu 
of  Roumauia,  known  in  literature  as  Carmen  S3'lva. 

Newell  Simpson  ."Mbright,  D.  I).,  Professor  of  Biblical  and  His- 
torical Theology  in  the  Iliff  School  of  Theology,  Denver,  died  on 
the  loth  instant.  He  was  a  scholar  of  rare  ability  and  a  man 
greatly  beloved. 

Boston  University  will  celebrate  its  first  quarter-centennial 
next  June.  Es-Goveruor  William  ClafiBin  is  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  arrangements  for  the  celebration,  which  will 
doubtless  be  a  notable  one. 

Women  are  now  admitted  to  the  lectures  of  the  faculty  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  Austrian  universities.  In  Vienna  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  applications  come  from  Russian  women.  There  are 
two  classes  enrolled,  ordinary  and  extraordinary. 

Cairo  is  to  be  enriched  with  a  new  Arabian  museum  and  Khe- 
dival  Library,  now  being  built  opposite  the  Khedive's  palace. 
Trolley  cars  are  also  to  be  introduced  in  the  old  Egyptian  city, 
and  a  Belgian  company  has  obtained  a  concession  to  run  a  line 
to  the  foot  of  the  Pyramids. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America  was  canonically  estab- 
lished by  Leo  XIII.  in  1887.  The  first  school  of  theology  was 
opened  in  1S89,  and  the  schools  of  philosophy  and  law  in  1S95. 
It  has  been  built  and  maintained  by  the  generosity  of  individual 
Catholics,  who  have  contributed  the  means  by  which  over 
|i, 000,000  has  been  invested  in  the  buildings  and  J8oo,oooin 
endowments  for  professorships. 

In  the  University  of  Heidelberg  students  of  chemistry  and 
physics  are  now  obliged  to  take  out  accident  insurance  policies. 
The  premiums,  which  rauge  from  75  cents  for  those  who  engage 
in  practical  experimental  work  down  to  2%  cents  for  students 
who  ouly  listen  to  lectures  on  chemistry  and  witness  the  accom- 
panying experiments,  must  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  each 
term,  and  entitle  the  insured  to  an  annuity  of  I400  in  case  he  is 
injured  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  working. 


'rrustee  Meeting-. 

The  aiuuial  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  University  was  held  on  December  8,  1897. 
There  were  present  Rev.  Charles  H.  Payne,  D.  D.,  of 
New  York,  who  acted  as  chairman  in  the  absence  of 
the  President,  Mr.  John  E.  Andrus  ;  Rev.  D,  H.  Car- 
roll, D.  D.,  of  Baltimore  ;  President  W.  W.  Smith, 
Ivly.  D.,  of  the  Randolph-Macon  College  of  Virginia  ; 
Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  D.  D.,  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity ;  Rev.  W.  H.  Milburn,  D.  D.,  Chap'ain  of  the 
Senate  ;  Hon.  Hiram  Price,  Hon.  M.  G.  Emery, 
Messrs.  John  E.  Herrell,  B.  F.  Eeigliton,  A.  B. 
Duvall,  and  B.  H.  Warner;  Samuel  L.  Beiler,  Ph.  D., 
Vice-Chancellor;  Rev.  C.  W.  Baldwin,  M.  A.,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board,  and  Rev.  Albert  O.sborn,  Registrar. 

The  Chancellor,  Bishop  Hurst,  reported  from  exten- 
sive observation  by  travel  a:id  correspondence  during 
the  past  summer  and  fall,  that  public  interest  in  the 
University  was  very  great  and  constantlj'  growing,  and 
that  in  several  different  quarters  plans  were  in  process 
of  formation  that  would  raateriall}'  hasten  and 
strengthen  the  development  of  the  enterprise.  / 

The  Vice-President  reported  that  the  College  of  His-  iyfJh 
tory  was  cornpleted,  save  a  little  interior  marble  and 
wood-work,  and  that  it  would  be  turned  over  to  the 
trustees  by  the  contractor  during  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber. Also  that  there  had  been  collected  since  the  last 
trustee  meeting  $28,976.88.  It  was  shown  that  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  all  the  University's  holdings,  in- 
cluding real  estate,  boni.is,  and  other  securities  and 
sub.scriptions  rounds  up  a  little  more  than  $[,000,000. 

The  meeting  was  characterized  b}'  hopefulness  and 
carefulness.  All  matters  and  methods  were  carefully 
examined,  and  plans  for  future  work  were  deliberately 
canvassed.  It  is  desired  and  hoped  that  the  erection 
of  other  buildings  may  soon  begin,  and  sufficient 
available  funds  be  in  hand  to  commence  the  great  edu- 
cational work  of  the  University.  The  demand  lor  the 
training  of  specialists  grows  with  every  year,  and  the 
conditions  in  Washington  are  such  that  it  might  and 
ought  to  be  begun  in  the  near  future. 

Several  bequests  have  been  paid  to  the  Treasurer 
during  the  year.  Six  other  wills  have  been  probated 
and  are  in  course  of  adjustment  that  will  add  largely  to 
the  funds  in  hand.  While  gifts  made  in  life  are  best, 
and  no  one  who  is  able  should  ptit  off  giving  according 
to  his  ability,  yet  it  is  felt  that  thousands  of  Protes- 
tant Christians  in  this  land  of  wealth  should  be  mak- 
ing their  wills  so  that  their  good  work  would  be  con- 
tinued forever  on  earth. 


Rev.  Minor  Raymond,  D.  D.,  professor  of  Systematic  The- 
ology in  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  and  author  of  a  system  of 
theology,  died  recently  at  the  age  of  86. 
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Gifts. 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Miller  has  sent  a  box  of  books  to 
the  Library.  These  are  in  the  new  building,  but  un- 
packed, so  that  we  can  not  publish  a  list  in  this  number. 
Rey.  Dr.  Iv.  R.  Dunn'.s  library  of  one  thousand 
volumes  also  awaits  the  arrangement  of  shelving  in 
the  new  building.  We  hope  to  give  a  full  list  in  our 
next  i.ssue. 

Mrs.  Henkv  M.  H.\riian  has  shipped  her  husband's 
library  to  the  University.  It  is  unpacked,  awaiting 
the  completion  of  the  shelves  in  the  Library.  It  in- 
cludes books  in  thirteen  languages,  in  all  of  which  Dr. 
Harman  worked. 

Sever.^L  new  subscriptions  have  been  made  toward 
the  completion  of  the  College  of  History.  These  will 
be  published  with  the  list  of  others  who  have  given  to 
erect  this  first  building.  It  is  desired  now  that  some 
kind  friends  will  help  in  its  furni.shing  and  equipment. 
Rev.  a.  M.  Williams  has  sent  to  the  library  a 
bound  volume  containing  the  Daily  Advocates  of  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
held  in  Baltimore  in  1S76,  and  also  those  of  the  General 
Conferencesof  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South, 
held  in  Louisville  in  1874,  and  in  Atlanta  in  1878. 

Historical  furniture  is  being  secured  for  the 
College  of  History.  Three  interesting  pieces  have  re- 
.cently  been  bought.  A  large  double  dresser,  the 
property  of  George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  is  now  in 
the  College.  A  magnificent  walnut  table  and  chairs, 
once' owned  and  used  by  Charles  Sumner,  have  just 
come  into  pos.se.ssion  of  the  University.  Mr.  Julius 
Lansburgh  made  a  sub.scription  of  $25  toward  the 
the  price  of  these  articles.  Another  interesting  piece 
is  the  war  desk  of  .Secretary  Edwin  M.  Stanton.  It  is 
a  large,  heavy,  black  walnut,  roller-top  de.sk,  with 
shelves  abov'e.  It  helped  to  carry  on  the  war  for  the 
Union. 

Proi".  Alfred  Higbie,  tff  the  University  of  the 
Pacific,  California,  has  given  to  the  Library  of  the 
American  University  his  library  and  mineralogical 
collection.  The  library  consists  of  two  parts — a  mixed 
library  of  200  volumes,  and  an  Oriental  library  of  234 
volumes.  The  full  list  of  books  and  mineralogical 
specimens  is  published  elsewhere,  as  .sent  by  Prof 
Higbie.  These  are  valuable  gifts,  from  one  who  has 
devoted  his  life  to  doing  good  in  the  ministry,  in  pub- 
lic school  work,  and  later  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. He  was  also  at  one  time  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture. Prof.  Higbie  is  also  to  send  his  mathematical, 
surveying,  and  astronomical  library  and  instruments, 
when  he  has  completed  the  writing  of  a  work  in  this 
field,  which  he  now  has  well  in  hand. 


Asbury  Memorial  Hall. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  The  Courier,  September  10, 
1897,  the  following  amounts  have  been  subscribed 
toward  this  fund,  which  is  to  build  a  hall  by  the  gifts 
of  ministers.  The  total  amount  now  sub.scribed  is 
$112,043.  This  is  heroic  giving  that  ought  to  stimu- 
late many  who  are  better  able  to  give  than  thesj  .self- 
sacrificing  workers  : 

CKNTIiAL  II.LI.'^UIS  CONFERENCE,  $1,;)40. 
$100—11.  D.  Clark,  .J.  W.  E.lwanls,  W.  D.  Evan.s,  ,J.  W.  Friz- 
zelle,  J.  W.  Ilancy,  \V.  H.  Hunter,  F.  W.  Menell.  J.  H.  Ryan.  D.  N. 
Startoi-d.  $75_I.  Wa-shincrlon  Puffer.  $e5-A.  K.  Tullis. 
$60— L.  K.  Cullom,  ,J.  H.  Scott  (by  Elizabeth  Ball).  $30— 
O.  T.  Dwiunell,  W.  F.  .Jameson,  .Mrs.  G.  J.  Luckey,  I.  Willett  Puffer, 
E.G.  Smith.  $2.5— R.  A.  Brown,  J.  A.  Chapman,  J.  E.  Connor, 
Ale.Kander  .Smith.  $15_N.  T.  Allen,  R.  T.  Ballew,  H.  C.  Birch. 
R.  E.  Bird,  .1.  V.  Bliss,  V.  H.  Brink,  A.  F.  Butters.  W.  R.  Carr,  C.  \V. 
t'ordes.  C.  F.  Crane,  J.  S.  dimming,  Fletcher  UeClark,  J.  W.  Den- 
ning, W.  F.  Dudman,  W,  L.  Duglass,  J.  P.  Forsvthe,  L.  R.  Furgu- 
son.  G.  D.  llen.sell,  J.  H.  Hobbs,  .1.  J.  Hunter,  M.  L.  Miller.  J.  W. 
Moles,  D.  G.  Murrey,  .1.  A,  Nortlirnii,  .1.  M.  Prouty,  P.  T.  Rhodes, 
S  E  Steele,  A.  .M.  Stocking,  R.  W.  Thompson,  0.  I.  Truitt,  W.  L. 
Waril.  E.  A  Wnitman,  R.  B.  Williams.  D.  F.  Wilson.  $9— .J.  A. 
Allord.     $0— M.  0.  Smith.     $5— T.  N.  Fawcett. 

Ml.VNESOTA  CO.VFKRE.>JCR,  $l,47(i. 
$150— W.  C.  Rice.  $100— H  C.  .Jenninffs,  (J.  H.  Bridg- 
man,  S.  W.  Keinerer,  W.  [I.  Stone.  $05— lohn  Watson.  $60— 
J.  .M.  Bull.  $50— Thomas  Craven,  Samuel  Ellery.  $45_F.  O. 
.\Vw house.  $*0— Thomas  Hambly.  $30— H.  F.  Ackerman, 
L.  \j.  llanscom,  .Mrs.  W.  K,  Marshall,  R.  P.  Robertson,  F.  .M  Rule 
Mrs.  .r.  Stafford.  $35-F.  A.  Cone,  T.  A.  .Tones,  L.  E.  Shanks', 
.J.  Fr.tnk  Stout.  $15-H.  G.  Bilbie,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Cahoon,  James 
Castles,  William  Cooke.  .1.  W.  Fryberg,  William  Gillis,  .f.  A.  Hovis, 
J.  E.  Keelor,  .J.  W.  .Martin,  Frank  Parr,  W.  .J.  Robinson,  E.  G. 
Saunderson,  T,  11.  Sheckler,  R.  C.  Teachout,  W.  E.  Thompson,  J.  F. 
Van(;ainp,  (J.  11.  Way,  Sameul  White,  1,.  A.  Willsey.  $9— John 
Periiberton,  E.  E.  Satterlee,  F.  S.  Seeds.       $6-A.  W.  Brown,  Mrs. 

B.  P.  .loy,  ,T.  W.  Lewis,  H.  L.  St.  Clair. 

NORTHER.V  MINNESOTA  CONFERENCE,  ll.'iGS. 
.$  1  <)0— 1.  v.  Chaffee,  0.  P.  Mitchell,  C.  B.  Brecount,  J.  W.  Hill. 
$50— .1.  M.  Brown.  S.  F.  Kerfoot,  L.  F.  Merritt.  $35— F.  H. 
Roberts.  $30— R.  H.  Craig,  .Mrs.  William  Fielder,  Robert  Forbes. 
F.  W.  Hart,  Mrs  G.  H.  Humason,  B.  V.  Kephart,  H.  W.  Knowles, 
W.  P.  McVey,  David  Tice.  George  Willett  $25— J.  H.  Cudlipii, 
Elijah  Haley.  $20— R.  R.  Atchison,  .J.  H.  Dewart,  .1.  W.  Heard, 
D  J.  Higg  ns,  .1.  B.  Hingelev,  G.  S.  Innes,  R.  N.  Mclvaig.  Joyce  Mc- 
Kaig.  $15— William  Burns,  E.  K.  Copper,  J.  C.  Craig,  S.  H.  De. 
wart  G.  R.  (Jeer,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Hulton,  \..  S.  Koch,  S.  N.  McAdoo, 
F.  E.  Ross,  G.  S.  Satterlee.  W.  A,  Shannon,  C.  F.  Sharpe,  F,  M.  Tav- 
lor,  G.  (!.  Vallentyne,  J.  W.  Vallentvne.  $10— S.  S.  Farley,  H.  C. 
Maynard,  Henry  Nobbs.  William  Pickard.  L.  P.  Smith,  M.  0.  Stock- 
land.  $9— J.  G.  Morrison.  $6— C.  0.  Beckman.  C.  A,  Cooke, 
J.    R.    Davis,    (;.    W,  Lawson,   Roderick    Murray,  A.  L.  Richardson, 

C.  II.    Sweatt.    R.    J.    W.    Swinnerton.   «.  E.  Tindall.     $5— T.  E. 
Archer,  G.  R.  pickard,  G.  W.  Proctor,  D.  L.  Shrode.  T.  W.  Stout. 

CE.VTRAL  GERMAN  CONFERENCE. 

$25-Mr.  llartman.  New  Albany,  Ind.,  Rev.  .1.  G.  Schall.  $5  — 
A  frienil. 

Payments. 

With  sincere  appreciation  we  acknowledge  the  pay- 
ment of  the  following  amounts  on  the  Asbury  Memo- 
rial Hall  .siibscription  from  September  lo  to  November 
30,  1897.  The  total  amount  paid  to  this  date  is 
$32,769.88. 

$IOO— Joseph  Rarp  (Mrs.  E.  (J.  Rarp),  W.  R.  Halslead.  S.  D. 
Huisit.piller.  .lohn  Royer,  W.  J.  Sharpes,  (Ellen  J,  Sharpes)  J  E 
Steele  (  W.  H,  Adams),  J.  E.  Steele  (W.  F.  M.  S  ),  Wm.  Teller,  R. 
E.  Urner.  $50-C.  E.  Bacon,  R.  R,  Parnsworih,  W.  P.  Giaham, 
L.  D.  Moore.  $3.'>— N,  Luccock,  N.  G.  Lyons,  J.  B.  Risk,  T.  H.  W. 
(G.  H.  Flinn).  $34— James  Mechem  (J.  A.  Strickler).  $33.34 
— T.  E.   Bell,  C.  B.  Case,  F.  H.  Coman,  C.  C.  Edwards  and  others, 
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James  Gilray,  .lames  Gostiell,  J.  H.  Johnson,  I'.  T.  Lynn  (H.  !!■ 
railing),  J-  H.  Martin,  V.  S.  Merrill,  W.  V.  Udell,  0.  W.  I'eck,  J.  H. 
I'otts,  M.  R.  Webster  (F.  H.  Beacli),  M.  11.  Welwter  (G.  B.  Walkin.s), 
M.  R.  Webster  (J.  E".  Weston).  $33.33— R.  Roberts.  $33—1'. 
C.  Hall.  $3O-0.  W.  Collier.  $25—0.  T.  Allen,  C.  H.  Asl.nrj, 
Alfred  Coons,  1',  C.  Curuick,  A-  Cilnuli,  H.  W.  Key,  C.  K.  McKiii- 
ley,  L.  Timberlake,  II.  B.  Westervelt.  $20—11.  L.  Cliapnian,  C. 
W.  Coluijien,  M.  S.  Heavenridge,  E.  1-.  Kellofrp,  A.  H.  .Snirt'.  $17 
— H  1).  Ketcli»m,  W.  L,  Slula,  L.  I,.  Stewart  (K.  C.  Coimway,  $i  ; 
G  W.  Grimes,  $5,  Maud  Malcolm,  $5,  J.  A.  «igalbse,  $5).  $1C.70 
-Andrew  Pnrdv  (B.  M.  Clark,  $3.35 ;  E  G.  I'iper,  |3.34  ;  S.  M. 
Stewart,  $6.67  :  "W.  F.  Wells,  $3.34);  $l«-«7— Mrs  L  J.  Mucli- 
raore,  F.  S.  Tincher.  $1«.66— P.  B.  Stronp.  $16-J.  H.  Bar- 
rou,  J.  K.  Skinner.  $  15— D.  F.  Barnes,  II.  CansKeld.  Class  ol  'Ii-l 
N.  W.  Indiana  Conference  (Charlas  Jakes,  $5  ;  J.  E.  McCioud,  $."i  ; 
W.  H.  Wise,  $5),  M.  K.  Ketcham,  E.  S.  Lewis,  C.  W.  Lynch,  J..hn 
Pearson,  A.  W.  Stalker,  C.  M.  Thompson,  G.  L.  Tults.  $12. 50— 
Class  of  '93  Pittsburg  Conference  (E,  H.  Greenlee),  (ieorge  L.  Kil- 
leen.  $10— J.  W.  II.  Brown,  M.  J.  Carley,  M.  A.  Castle,  0.  .S. 
Chamberlayne,  H.  G.  Clippinger,  W.  S.  &  A.  I)  Cole,  Benjamin 
Copeland,  Reuben  Emery,  A.  M.  (Jould,  G.  W.  Grimes.  Philip  Kelser, 
J.  F.  Laird,  Joseph  Lee,  W.  H.  Lewis,  A.  T.  Lulher,  Mrs.  S.  A. 
McCowan,  W.  R.  Pi-rce.  W.  M.  Puffer,  J.  E.  Riidisill.C.  E   Schenck, 

A.  H.  Stargis,  F.  A.  Van  de  Walker,  T.  G.  Wakefield,  S.  L.  Weeker, 
W.  H.  W-hrley,  J.  H.  Wesibrook.  $9— W.  B.  Weaver.  $8.34— 
C  B.  Graham,  J.  M.  Maschman.  1).  H.  Ramsdell.  $8— E.  J. 
(Iwynn,  J.  H.  Haller,  H,  J.  B.  Marsh.  $0.«7— C.  F.  Brown. 
$6  (>6— E.  Yager,    $6 -R.  A.  Fletcher.    $5— S.  K.  Arbuthnot, 

B.  D.  Barnetl,  E.  J.  V,  Booth,  Daniel  Brooks,  Class  of  '92,  Ohio  CoQ- 
lert-nce  (George  Simms)  L.  .M.  D.iy,  .Mrs.  J.  \.  De  Graff,  Mrs, 
Reuben  Emery,  D.  A.  Friend  Jacob  11  iger  (Albert  Osborn),  E.  G. 
W,  Hall,  T,  H,  D  Harrold,  F.  W,  Harrop,  Mr,  Hartman,  J.  T.  Hast- 
inas,  S.  A.  Huger,  J.  S.  Jenkins,  M.  B.  Johnson,  S.  F.  Kelley,  G.  M. 
Knapp,  Mrs.  M.  LautensUiger,  C.  E.  Leatherby,  F.  N.  Lynch,  F.  M. 
.Malcolm,  R,  T.  Mayer,  A.  McCullough,  Asbury  Mick,  A"  F.  .Xagler, 
F  L,  Niles,  J.  B.  Oliver,  C.  D.  Patterson,  R.  Paltinson,  G,  J.  Piper,' 
Mrs.  .M.  A.  Robertson.  J.  G.  Schaal,  E.  L.  Sinclair,  F.  L.  Thompson, 
W.  W.  Trout,  P.  E.  Whitman,  J.  M.  Worden,  R.  M.  Yoder.  $4— 
B.  Carter,  J.  S.  West.  $3.35— L.  D.  Grimes,  E.  L.  Warner, 
$3.34— Wm.  Anderson,  C.  H.  Maloney.  $3.33—1,  Wilson. 
$3.25— G.V.  L»ech.  $3— A,  H.  Coors,  S.  B.  Danley.  $2..50— 
B,  Reeve,  J.  L.  Walker.  $2— J.  F.  Arnold,  C.  M.  Buckbee,  H.  D. 
Burneit,  S.  P.  Crummitt,  Wra.  Goody,  N  G.  Grizzle,  J.  M,  Grase, 
J.  G.  Howard,  J,  H.  Koch,  C,  H,  L'lkin,  J,  S,  Miller.  T.  Richmond, 
J.  B  Workman.  $1.75— John  Thompson.  .$1.07-0.  H.  Cox, 
W.  P,  Guinn.  S.  J.  Miller,  F.  W.  Queen.  .$1.34— G.  M.  Burnett. 
$1.00— L.  D.  Ashbv.  L.  E.  Leslie,  B.  D.  Morris,  A,  A,  Nichols, 
W.  T,  W.  Sleeth,  C,  Warman,  W,  W.  Workman,  H.  E.  Wylie. 

The  Chuvfh  Congress. 

This  may  be  a  new  name  in  Methodism.  The  thing 
is  as  old  as  Wesley,  though  in  a  little  different  form. 
If  our  conferences  had  a  little  less  of  the  stereotyped 
form  and  more  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  ozone 
of  the  late  congress  in  Pittsburgh  they  would  be  much 
more  helpful  to  the  ministry.     It  lasted  nearly  a  week. 

The  papers  were  of  a  high  order,  both  as  to  thought 
and  literary  merit.  Quite  full  reports  have  appeared 
in  the  church  papers.  But  reports  can  not  do  the  Con- 
gress justice.  The  personal  inspiralion  and  power 
was  as  marked  as  the  thought.  The  enthusiasm  was 
contagious.  Loyalty  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was 
pronounced  and  joined  with  fearless  assertion  of 
.scientific  truth  and  belief.  The  bringing  together  of 
so  mnny  young  specialists,  choice  spirits,  to  touch 
elbows  in  their  search  for  truth  in  many  different 
realms,  will  be  a  great  inspiration  to  them.  The 
Methodist  Church  is  fortunate  in  having  no  narrow 
formulas  that  hamper  the.se  specialists  in  their  various 
fields  of  investigation,  or  puts  on  thetn  the  brand  of 
heretic  if  they  differ  from  opinions  of  the  past,  Meth- 
odism stands  to-day  for  freedom  of  .scholarly  investi- 
gation. 


A  State  UiiiversHv. 

Students  everywhere  of  the  subtle,  yet  powerful,  op- 
erations of  public  sentiment,  will  be  interested  in  a 
matter  that  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in 
rehgious  and  educational  circles  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west It  grew  out  of  the  removal  of  President  Ed- 
wards, of  the  University  of  Washington,  by  the  regents 
of  that  institution.  The  action  of  the  regents  caused 
an  uproar  among  the  politicians,  and  a  great  deal  was 
said  about  the  matter  in  the  papers.  The  cause  as- 
signed was  that  the  president  would  not  obey  the 
instructions  of  the  regents.  He  was  specifically  ac- 
cused of  changing  the  courses  of  study.  The  bone  of 
contention  was  "mental  and  moral  science."  The 
president  didn't  believe  in  moral  science.  To  use  the 
expression  of  one  of  the  regents,  he  had  an  ' '  intellect 
capable  of  reasoning  the  Deity  out  of  existence,"  and, 
therefore,  he  did  not  approve  of  a  study  that  tended  to 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  .something  which  he  had 
discovered  did  not  exist.  The  regents  felt  the  pressure 
of  public  sentiment,  and  realized  that  the  destiny  of 
the  University  demanded  the  remov-al  of  Edwards,  and 
so  he  was  "ousted."  A  prominent  Methodist  pastor 
and  Prof  Edwards  were  in  conversation  one  day,  and 
during  the  chat  the  Profe.s.sor  tacitly  admitted  that  he 
was  an  agnostic. 

"There  are  two  kinds  of  agnostics,"  was  the  com- 
ment of  the  pastor.  "One  class  believe  that  they 
know  everything  and  that  other  people  don't  know 
anything,  while  the  second  class  simply  say  they  are 
in  a  state  of  not  knowing." 

"I  guess  I  belong  to  the  .second  class,"  was  the 
reply. 

The  University  of  Washington  is  an  important  edu- 
cational institution.  It  offers  peculiar  advantages  to 
advanced  students  and  to  young  men  and  women  pre- 
paring themselves  for  teachers.  As  it  is  maintained 
by  the  St  ite,  tuition  is  free.  It  is  on  a  pagan  basis, 
however,  like  most  State  utiiversities,  and  as  the  sen- 
timent in  favor  of  higher  education  and  religion  going 
hand  in  hand  is  growing  stronger  each  year  in  Wash- 
ington, the  University  finds  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
overcome  the  lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
churches  and  pastors  in  securing  students.  Mean- 
while the  regents  are  scanning  the  Eastern  horizon 
with  a  double-barreled  tejescope  in  hopes  of  discover- 
ing a  "liberal"  university  president,  who  is  willing 
to  risk  the  destruction  of  his  own  theory  by  teaching 
moral  science.  — "  Arnis,"  in  Zion  s  Herald. 


.•\s  regards  the  adinissiou  of  women  to  the  Geriiiaii''uiuver- 
sities,  no  recent  concessions  have  been  made.  The  statistics'for 
the  snunner  semester  show  a  total  of  30,982  matriculated  stu- 
dents and  I,.si9  hearers,  including  207  women.  These  were  dis- 
tribnted  as  follows:  At  Berlin,  114;  at  Bonn,  13;  Breslau,  22; 
Gottingen,  34  ;  Halle.  6  ;  Konigsberg,  11  ;  Marburg,  7  ;.  Munich, 
2  The  number  at  Berlin  has  very  nearly  tripled  siuce  the 
summer  of  1896,  rising  from  39  to  114. 

The  Franciscans  have  obtained  permission  to  establish  a  house 
of  studies  which  will  be  affilia'ed  with  the  Catholic  University, 
and  which  will  have  for  its  object  the  higher  education  of  its 
scholastics  and  priests  fitting  for  missions  in  the  Holy  Land  as 
well  as  in  America.  Forty  acres  of  land  have  been  purchased 
by  them  in  Brookland,  near  the  University,  and  the  work  of 
construction  will  be  begun  as  soon  as  possible.  This  step 
shows  a  marked  approval  of  the  University  "work. 
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Proposed  United  States  University. 

The  annual  agitation  concerning  a  univ^ersitj-  to  be 
supported  by  the  Government  and  managed  by  it,  again 
finds  its  waj'  into  the  Associated  Press  dispatches. 
There  is  more  of  it  there  than  anywhere  else.  The 
Senate  and  House  are  not  moving  in  the  matter.  The 
papers  in  Washington  report  that  a  majority  of  the 
committee  to  whom  the  subject  must  go,  should  a  bill 
he  introduced  in  the  Senate,  is  against  such  an  enter- 
prise. There  was  so  much  opposition  to  it  in  the  House 
last  5'ear  that  the  Committee  on  Education  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  make  up  a  report. 

It  is  clearly  seen  to  be  a  move  in  the  direction  of  pa- 
ternalism in  government.  It  would  only  add  another 
long  list  of  appointments  to  those  the  politicians  are 
alreadj'  fighting  over.  The  flings  made  at  the  churches 
at  a  recent  meeting  held  in  the  interest  of  this  proposed 
movement,  show  that  such  universit}-  would  antagonize 
the  Christian  churches  if  it  should  ever  be  established. 
It  would  be  divorced  from  religion,  stand  for  secularism, 
be  a  hot-bed  of  scepticism,  have  no  true  basis  for  mor- 
als, be  a  pagan  institution  in  a  Christian  country. 

The  organization  of  a  number  of  ladies  to  carry  out 
the  wish  of  George  Washington  by  erecting  a  building 
as  a  Washington  Memorial  is  a  patriotic  one.  Could 
they  see  the  wisdom  of  combining  it  with  some  uni- 
versity already  in  existence,  it  would  be  much  better. 
Their  alliance  with  the  movement  to  foi.st  a  university 
onto  the  Treasur}-  of  the  United  States  is  unfortunate. 
It  is  a  question  whether  the  public  schools  should  be 
turned  into  an  agencj'  for  raising  money  for  even  so 
good  a  purpose  as  thej^  propose  were  it  not  allied  with 
the  other  movement  above  suggested.  Do  they  for- 
get, when  they  thus  ally  themselves,  that  the  children 
to  whom  they  propo.se  to  appeal  for  a  penny  each  on 
every  returning  birthday  of  George  Washington  are 
from  the  homes  of  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Bap- 
tists, Congregationalists,  L,utherans,  Methodists,  and 
even  Roman  Catholics  ?  Such  a  movement  in  the 
public  .schools,  in  alliance  with  antagonism  to  tlie.se 
churches,  would  be  a  crime  against  that  sacred  bul- 
wark of  American  instiiutions. 

There  must  be  an  intelligent  citizenship.  The  com- 
mon school  is  sufficient  for  this.  The  normal  .school 
is  its  complement.  The  university  for  post  graduate 
work  can  not  be  put  on  the  .same  basis. 

We  can  not  enter  into  a  full  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  enough  at  present  to  call  attention  to  it, 
and  ask  all  of  our  Christian  readers  to  consider  well 
their  ground  before  allying  themselves  with  a  move- 
ment for  a  government  university  that  would,  beyond 
question,  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  every  evangelical 
Christian  organization  in  the  countr}-. 


Gifts  and  IJeqiiests. 

Piiget  Sound  University  has  received  a  6-iuch  refracting  tele- 
scope. 

William  C.  Todd,  of  Atkinson,  N.  H.,  lias  given  ^50,000  to  the 
Boston  Public  Librarj'. 

Mrs.  Richard  T.  Auchmuty,  of  New  York,  has  given  11,000  to 
Roanoke  College,  Salem,  Va. 

Olivet  College.  Michigau,  is  rejoicing  over  the  offer  of  a  friend 
of  $25,000  toward  a  new  endowment. 

The  will  of  the  late  Caroline  Talnian,  of  New  York,  contains 
charitable  bequests  aggregating  1 126,000. 

George  M.  Pullman  left  a  bequest  of  ;Ji, 200,000  to  build,  equip 
and  endow  a  free  Manual  Training  School  at  Pullman. 

First  Church,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  congregation  will  sing  joy- 
fully now.     An  elect  lad)-  presents  a  magnificent  pipe  organ. 

Miss  Alice  L-  Gould  has  given  f  20,000  to  the  Natioual  .Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  for  astronomical  and  mathematical  research. 

Henry  Rogers,  of  Philadelphia,  has  given  |;2Ci,ooo  to  the  lowu 
of  Mattapoisett,  Mass.,  for  the  erection  of  a  high-school  building. 

Egbert  Starr,  who  recently  died  in  New  Y'ork,  is  reported  to 
have  given   to  Middlebury  College,  at  different  times,  f  100,000. 

Thomas  McKeau,  of  Philadelphia,  has  given  f  100.000  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  toward  the  erection  of  a  law  school 
building. 

Forty  four  wealthy  Roman.  Catholics  have  given  Js  000  each 
to  the  building  fund  of  the  New  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  at 
Westmiuister. 

Two  halls  have  recently  been  given  to  Hamilton  College — the 
Root  Hall  of  Science,  costing  $31,000,  and  the  Benedict  Hall  of 
I^anguages,  costing  {(30,000. 

Three  Cleveland  ladies  have  given  $5,000  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Rayen  High  School,  Y'oungstown,  Ohio,  to  found  a  library  for 
the  school  in  memory  of  their  mother. 

William  J.  Bryan  has  given  to  the  Missouri  State  University 
$250,  which  is  to  be  used  annually  in  awarding  a  prize  for  the 
best  essaj-  on  the  science  of  government. 

Private  gifts  to  the  first-class  educational  institutions  in  this 
country  for  the  past  twenty  years,  aggregate  nearly  $200,000,000, 
or  an  average  of  nearh-  $12,000,000  a  j-ear. 

Clarence  Eddy,  of  Chicago,  gave  an  organ  recital  at  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  Canton,  111.,  dedicating  the  new  $7,000 
pipe  organ  donated  to  the  church  by  W  J.  Orendorfif. 

Miss  .Alice  L.  Gould  has  given  $20,000  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Science,  to  be  known  as  the  Alice  L.  Gould  Fund, 
the  proceeds  to  be  used  to  further  mathematical  and  astronomi. 
cal  research. 

Henry  G.  Marquand,  who  has  been  a  generous  patron  of  the 
Metropolitau  Museum  of  Art,  New  Y'ork,  has  recently  given  to 
that  institution  a  number  of  antique  bronzes  of  great  interest, 
costing  about  $50,000. 

Mr.  Charles  O.  Baird,  of  Philadelphia,  has  offered  five  annual 
prizes,  aggregating  $250,  to  the  members  of  the  senior  class  of 
l^riucetou  University  who  excel  in  oralory,  and  oue  prize  of  $50 
for  the  best  poem  written. 

Henry  W.  Sage,  the  founder  of  Sage  College  for  women  and 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Cornell  University,  died  a 
.short  time  ago.  His  direct  money  gifts  to  Cornell  Uiiiversity 
aggregate  $1,250,000. — Ex. 

The  Methodist  Orphanage  on  Monumental  avenue,  near  Bel- 
mont, Philadelphia,  was  dedicated  recently  with  appropriate 
ceremonies.  It  is  the  princely  gift  of  Col.  Joseph  M.  Bennett, 
together  with  laud  worth  $ioo,oco. 

More  than  $200,000  in  public  bequests  to  Massachusetts  insti- 
tutions are  provided  for  under  the  will  of  Edward  C.  R.  Walker, 
of  Roxbnry.  The  bequests  are  to  be  paid  out  of  a  trust  fuud, 
contingent  on  the  death  of  relatives. 

The  will  of  the  late  John  Sartaiu,  the  ariist,  of  Philadelphia, 
gives  to  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women  his  folios 
of  prints,  his  pictures  and  his  librarv,  with  the  condition  that 
they  be  used  only  within  the  building  and  never  loaued  out 
of  it. 
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Joseph  Wylie,  of  Chester,  S.  C,  has  given  $15,000  to  Krskine 
College  in  that  Stale  to  Iniild  a  dormitory  for  girls.  This  makes 
more  than  $4o,o;>o  that  Mr.  Wylie  has  given  to  ICr.skine  College 
ami  the  theologicil  seminary  connected  with  it. 

.■\t  the  recent  dedication  of  the  new  buildings  of  Mount  Hol- 
yoke  College,  announcement  was  made  that  John  Rockefeller 
would  add  | io,ooj  to  the  130,030  already  contributed  by  him  for 
the  erection  of  the  hall  which  bears  his  name. 

The  first  endowment  bestowed  upon  the  Arnold  Arboretum  of 
Harvard  University  is  the  gift  of  i\Iiss  Attie  A.  Bradley,  of  Hing- 
ham,  Mass.,  who  has  presented  $2(),Q:)oin  memory  of  her  father, 
who  was  greatly  interested  in  trees  and  tree  planting. 

Rev.  R.  II.  Pullman,  of  Baltimore,  a  brother  of  the  late 
tieorge  M.  Pullman,  ol  Chicago,  is  so  deeply  interested  in  the 
Reform  League  that  he  has  determined  to  devote  a  part  of  the 
$50,000  legacy  left  him  by  his  brother  to  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  work. 

Education  has  long  been  a  favorite  object  with  public  ben- 
efactors. The  vast  sums  given  to  endow  academies,  colleges, 
universities,  anjl  various  special  educational  institutions  show 
how  education  attracts  the  great  wealth  of  prosperous  and  fortu- 
nate men  and  women. 

The  will  of  Theodore  Lyman,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  mnkes 
these  public  bequests  :  To  the  President  and  I'ellows  of  Harvard 
College,  |;io,ooo  ;  to  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  in 
Cambridge,  his  books  ;  to  the  Boston  Asylum  and  I'"arm  .School 
for  Indigent  Boys,  |io,ooo. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  announces  that  she  will  contribute 
1:3,000  of  her  own  money  to  start  the  fund  of  I300  000  which  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  women  need  to  hold  control  of  the  Temple  prop- 
erty in  Chicago.  This  sum  is  the  memorial  testimonial  which 
was  presented  to  her  on  her  fiftieth  birthday. 

Mr-  Morris  Sharp,  a  Methodist  layman  of  Ohio,  has  offered  a 
munificent  gift  to  start  a  theological  department  in  connection 
with  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  A  press  dispatch  says  that  the 
late  Stephen  Watson,  of  Loudon,  Ohio,  had  left  a  bequest  of 
|35,ooo  to  the  university  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  a  new 
profes,sorship. 

Mrs.  Esther  B.  Steele,  of  Klmira,  N.  Y.,  who  is  a  trustee  of 
.Syracuse  University,  has  donated  |5,ooo  toward  the  physics 
laboratory,  which  is  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  #25,000.  Mrs. 
.Steele's  offer  carries  with  it  the  proposition  to  put  in  a  large 
quantity  of  special  and  costly  apparatus  when  the  building  shall 
be  completed. 

The  University  of  Missouri  receives  $23,023  from  the  estate 
of  the  late  John'  C.  Couley,  under  the  operation  of  a  law  re- 
cently passed  by  the  legislature,  which  provides  that  if  a  man 
dies  leaving  no  father,  mother,  or  direct  lineal  descendant  a  cer- 
"tain  per  cent,  of  his  estate,  excluding  any  amount  left  for  charity 
or  religious  purposes,  must  go  to  the  State  University. 

The  Root  Hall  of  Science  and  the  Benedict  Hall  of  Languages 
were  formerly  presented  to  Hamilton  College,  Utica,  N.  V.,  and 
dedicated  on  Nov.  16.  The  Root  Hall  of  Science  is  the  gift  of 
Elihu  Root,  of  New  York,  in  memory  of  his  father  and  mother. 
It  is  a  l)eautiful  stone  liuilding,  and  cost  131,000.  The  Benedict 
Hall  of  Languages,  also  of  stone,  is  the  gift  of  H.  H.  Benedict, 
of  New  York.     This  building  cost  $30,000. 

Mr.  P.  A.  B.  Widener,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  announced  his 
intention  to  present  his  magnificent  residence  to  the  free  library 
of  Philadelphia.  The  building  is  to  be  held  in  trust  forever  by 
the  city  as  an  integral  part  of  the  free  library  system,  under  the 
name  of  Josephine  Widener  Memorial  Branch,  to  commemorate 
the  deceased  wife  of  the  donor.  A  low  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  residence,  when  equipped  for  library  purposes,  is  f6oo,ooo, 
and  the  donor  will  expend  $400,000  adilitioual  in  placing  therein 
a  gallery  of  choice  specimens  of  purely  American  art. 


Tlu'  Iiicom*'  of  IIh»  Av<'ras«*    Colh'jjfi'    Pro- 
fessor. 

The  salary  of  a  full  professor,  the  country  over,  is  little, 
if  at  all.  in  excess  of  $2,000.  In  the  larger  universities  it  may 
rise  to  $3,000  or  .something  more,  but  the  men  who  receive 
above  $4,000  are  so  few  as  scarceh-  to  affect  the  general  average. 
.\side  from  the  bare  possibility  of  a  call  to  a  richer  institution, 
the  college  professor  is  not  likely  to  be  earning  more  at  fifty 
than  at  tliirt}'.  Unlike  most  other  professions,  there  is  here  no 
gradual  increase  of  income  to  give  tangible  evidence  of  a  man's 
growth  in  power.  Unless  one  has  taken  the  Noi  t/ierii  Farmer's 
thrifty  advice  and  "gone  where  money  is''  when  he  married, 
his  outlook  as  he  faces  old  age  is  not  reassuring.  Pensions  are 
extremely  rare  ;  college  irustees  are  forced  in  most  cases  to  be  as 
ungrateful  as  republics.  The  cost  of  living  has  steadily  risen  in 
college  towns,  keeping  pace  with  the  general  increase  of  luxury 
throughout  the  older  communities.  Here  and  there,  particularly 
in  the  We.st,  there  are  exceptions,  but  upon  the  whole  the  scale 
of  necessary  expenditures  for  a  man  fulfilling  the  various  social 
duties  required  by  his  position  is  constantly  growing  greater. 
The  professor's  incidental  income  from  books  and  lectures  is 
ordinarily  insignificant.  When  he  has  paid  his  bills  he  finds  no 
margin  left  for  luxuries.  If  he  smokes  at  all,  he  is  prone  to  in- 
vent ingenious  reasons  for  preferring  a  pipe.  He  sees  the  light- 
hearted  tutors  sail  for  P^irope  every  summer,  but  as  for  himself 
he  decides  annually  that  it  will  be  wiser  to  wait  just  one  year 
more.  Once  in  awhile  he  will  yield  to  the  temptation  to  pick 
up  a  first  edition  or  a  good  print,  but  Aldines  and  Remlirandt 
proofs  are  toys  he  may  not  dally  with.  In  short,  his  tastes  are 
cutivated  beyond  his  income,  and  his  sole  com  fort  is  in  the  Phar- 
isaical reflection  that  this  is  better,  after  all,  thau  to  have  more 
income  than  taste. — BUss  Perrv,  in  the  October  Scibners. 


The  Orauge-Judd  Farmer  estimates  the  wheat  crop  of  the 
Uuited  .StHtes  at  589,000,000  bushels,  oats  at  S  14,000,000  bushels, 
and  corn  at  1,750,000,000. 

The  Czar  believes  in  the  higher  education  of  women,  and  has 
ordered  the  reopening  of.the  Womeu's  Institute  of  Medicine  at 
St.  Petersburg,  which  was  closed  by  order  of  the  Government 
some  years  a^o.—UiiivetsUy  Courier. 


Of  Interi'st. 

Watches  were  first  made  in  1476. 
The  Chinese  invented  paper  170  B.  C. 
The  phonograph  was  invented  by  T.  h.  Edison  in  1S77. 
The  first  balloon  ascended  from  Lyons,  p'rauce.'in  1783. 
The   postage  bill  of  the  world  is  over  a  million  dollars  per 
day. 

The  Treasury  of  the  United  .States  now  holds  $157,000,000  in 
gold: 

Gen.  Neal  Dow's  propertj-  is  estimated  at  $350,000.  He  left 
no  will. 

The  estate  of  the  late  James  G.  Fair  has  been  appraised  at 
about  $12,000000. 

The  gold  yield  of  the  Uuited  States  for  the  current  year  is 
estimated  at  $80,000  000. 

The  Government  will  pay  $30,350,000  to  railroads  for  carrj'- 
ing  the  mails  during  the  current  year. 

The  medical  department  of  Oiieeu  Victoria's  household  costs 
$12,000  yearly  and  comprises  twenty-four  persons. 

It  is  stated  that  ninety-three  years  ago,  when  the  'Bible  So- 
ciety was  formed,  there  were  only  about  4,000  copies  of  the  Bible 
ill  the  whole  world. 

Prof.  Elmer  Gates,  of  Washington,  has  invented'^a  marvelous 
new  appliance  in  microscopy,  by  which  objects  can  be  magnified 
3,000,000  diameters. 

At  fourteen  years  of  age  the  late  George  M.  Pullman  received 
$40  a  year  and  board  as  clerk  in  a  village  store.  At  his  death 
he  was  worth  $30,000,000. 

President  McKinley  has  received  from  the  Pope  a  copy  of  a 
book  describing  and  illustrating  the  Borghese  apartments  in  the 
Vatican.     O11I3'  100  of  the  books  were  printed. 

What  is  probably  the  most  venerable  piece  of  furniture  in  ex- 
istence is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  the  throne  of  Queen 
Hatasu,  who  reigned  in  the  Nile  Valley  some  i5oo  years  before 
Christ. 

Queen  Victoria  owns  a  dress  manufactured  entirely  of  spiders' 
webs.  It  was  a  present  from  the  late  Empress  of  Brazil,  who 
had  it  specially  prepared  in  her  palace  by  twenty  native  silk 
workers. 
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Populist  State  College. 

"  The  Nation,"  of  November  25,  condenses  au  article  in  the 
"  American  Journai,  of  SocioIvOGY."  which  gives  an  excel- 
lent illnstration  of  the  danger  that  ever  hangs  over  State  educa- 
tional institutions.  Five  jears  ago  Kansas  had  the  largest  and 
one  of  the  best  State  Agricultural  Colleges  in  the  country. 
Experts  visited  it  from  all  over  the  country.  It  was  a  model 
for  many  younger  colleges. 

Agriculture  and  horticulture  had  chief  place,  but  mechanics 
ranked  but  little  lower.  The  college  had  a  four  years'  course, 
and  post-graduate  courses  were  provided.  About  700  under- 
graduates and  40  graduates  were  at  work  iu  its  halls.  Its  faculty 
of  24  te.nchei%  and  16  assistants  "had  good  standing  everywhere. 

In  iSq2  the  I'eople's  party  came  into  power,  the  Populists 
electing  four  out  of  the  seven  regents,  and  afi  attack  was  begun  on 
the  College.  Change  after  change  was  forced  on  the  faculty,  all 
in  the  direction  of  the  Populization  of  the  College.  The  regents, 
by  resolution,  required  that  the  principles  maintained  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  land  nationalization,  public  control  of  public  utilities, 
and  the  reform  of  the  financial  and  monetar}'  system  shall  be 
fairly  stated  and  candidly  exanuued.  The  division  of  labor 
among  the  professors  was  so  arranged  that  political  economy 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  man  of  Socialistic  tendencies,  who 
was  forced  into  the  facult)'. 

Other  changes  finally  forced  the  president,  iu  sheer,  honor  to 
resign,  when  he  was  informed  that  if  he  had  not  resigned,  his 
resignation  would  have  been  asked  lor,  because  he  differed  from 
the  board  of  regents  upou  fundamental  principles  of  distribu- 
tion of  wealth.  Later,  twelve  of  the  teachers  and  six  of  the 
subordinates  were  dismissed,  among  them  most  of  the  older 
members.  Industrial  training  in  agriculture  and  horticulture 
and  all  agricultural  study  after  the  second  year  are  made  op- 
tional in  an  agricultural  college.  Economics  have  been  given 
the  chief  place,  and  it  is  understood  the  teaching  is  on  the  Popu- 
list basis,  if  there  reall)-  be  such  a  thing. 

Now,  we  hope  no  one  will  misjudge  thes  pirit  or  purpose  of 
this  article.  It  is  not  an  attack  on  the  Populists.  Per  se  there  is 
no  more  harm  in  calling  an  institution  a  Populist  State  College, 
than  iu  calling  others  Republican  State  Colleges.  We  have  no 
doubt  there  are  many  of  these  latter.  In  Kansas  the  Populists 
have  only  done  what  the  Republicans  and  Democrats  have  done 
in  other  States.  It  is  a  striking  example,  .so  open  and  of  such 
proportions,  as  to  be  useful  as  a  lesson.  It  is  no  wonder  Presi- 
dent Fairchild,  after  fifteen  years  in  an  agricultural  college  iu 
Michigan, -and  a  little  longer  in  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, says,  '•  I  tremble  for  the  future  of  State  educational  insti- 
tutions." They  will  be  the  football  of  changing  political  parties. 
Civil  Service  can  not  prevent  it.  The  politician  of  the  dema- 
gogue sort  will  not  vote  the  necessar)-  supplies  and  keep  his 
hands  off.  Will  the  honest  statesman  of  convictions,  as  to  the 
welfare  of  the  State,  fail  to  see  that  what  he  thinks  is  for  the 
public  good  is  taught  ?  The  latter  might  be  trusted  farther  than 
the  former,  but  either  would  turn  a  college  upside  down  to 
secure  their  ends. 

A  national  university  under  control  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment would  only  be  a  field  for  the  larger  play  of  these  forces,  as 
administrations  change.  It  would  be  impossible  to  tell  what 
such  an  institution  would  stand  for.  It  would  be  an  educational 
chameleon. 


"State  Bank  Examiner  R.  T.Joyce,  of  Ml.  Airy,  N.  C,  last 
evening  showed  the  Raleigh  correspondent  of  the  Charlotte, 
(N.  C. )  'Observer,'  a  remarkable  curiosity — one  of  the  seven 
books  of  hymns  written  by  John  Wesley.  It  is  beautiful!)' 
written  and  the  music  is  as  finely  done  as  if  engraved.  Mr. 
Jovce  says  that  when  Wesley  formed  his  first  class  in  England, 
in  1739,  he  made  seven  of  these  books,  as  he  was  not  allowed 
to  print  any.  A  brother  of  Ralph  Potts  brought  this  book  to 
Washington,  N.  C.  Ralph  was  later  an  owner  and  his  name 
appears  '  Ralph  Potts'  book,  July  3,  17S9,  Dnrnston.'  There  is 
also  the  name  of  William  Williams,  of  Gates  County,  and  that 
of  'John  Wesley  Potts,  Festina  Lente'  After  a  fire  at  Tar- 
boro,  the  book  was  picked  up  by  John  F.  Shackelford,  of  that 
place,  who  lends  it  to  Joyce  and  permits  the  latter  to  lend  it  to 
the  library  of  Trinity  College.  To  Methodists  it  will  be  a  great 
treasure  indeed." 


Book   Slotices. 

[The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  give  brief  notices  of  such  books  as  are  appro- 
priate to  the  Courier.  Copies  of  voluinesjsent^for  notice  wiirbe  placed  in 
the  University  Library.] 

DONATED  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 
Mrs.  Emeune  L.  Bickneli^,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     "Violets  and 
other  Poems,"  by   Mrs.    Emeline   L.    Bickuell.      Eaton   and 

Mains,  N.  Y.      1897. 

This  poetry  is  the  birth  of  a  mind  compelled  for  years — 
■  To  listen,  weep,  watch  by  the  door 
That  bides  life's  mysteries  evermore." 

As  the  nightingale,  with  breast  pressed  on  the  thorn,  she  had 
to  sing.  Often  through  the  fleeting  years  the  public  has  caught 
some  notes  of  this  singer's  song.  Faith  has  been  quickened, 
hearts  have  been  lightened  lives  have  been  cheered  by  these 
"  Violets,"  and  we  are  assured  the  world  will  be  brighter  for 
their  blooming  in  many  a  home  garden. 
Orison  Swett  Marden,    Boston,   Mass.      "vSuccess."   by 

Orison  Swett  Marden.  author  of  "Pushing  to  to  the  Front," 

etc.     347    pp.     Fourteen     full-page    portraits.     Cloth,    $1  25. 

W.  A.  Wilde  &  Co.,  Boston. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  success  books  for  the  j-oung  ap- 
peared in  modern  times  which  are  so  thoroughly  packed  with 
stimulating,  uplifting,  and  inspiring  material  as"  the  last  book 
by  Orison  Swett  Marden. 

To  stimulate,  inspire,  and  guide,  is  the  mission  of  his  latest 
book  "  Success,"  and  helpfulness  is  its  keynote.  This  book 
teaches  the  youth  who  may  think  he  has  no  chance  that,  iu  a 
land  where  farmers  and  mechanics  sit  in  Congress,  no  limit  can 
be  placed  to  his  career  if  he  is  armed  with  determination  and  has 
learned  the  alphabet.  It  teaches  that  under  the  .American  flag 
there  are  bread  and  success  for  every  youth  who  has  the  grit  to 
seize  his  chance  and  work  his  way  to  his  own  loaf:  that  the  bar- 
riers are  not  erected  which  can  say  to  aspiring  talent,  "'llms  far 
and  no  farther  :"  that  poverty,  humble  birth,  or  the  most  forbid- 
ding circumstances  can  not  repress  the  longing  for  knowledge 
aud  the  yearning  for  growth  ;  that  poverty  has  rocked  the  cradle 
of  the  giants  of  the  race  who  have  turned  barbarism  into  civili- 
zation, and  led  the  world  up  from  savagery  to  the  Gladstones 
and  Lincolns.  The  autlior  seems  to  have  performed  the  difficult 
task  of  really  helping  aud  inspiring  the  young  people  while  they 
are  in  the  transition  state  from  dependence  to  independence. 
Rev.  W.  C.  Charlton,  Alexandria,  Pa.    Explanatory  Notes 

on  the  New  Testament,  by  John  Wesley.     Fourth  and  fifth 

editions.     Three  volumes.     17S9-96. 
U.  S.  Congressional  Library.     The  new  Library  building. 
U.  S.  BuRE.w  OI--  Education.     Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 

Education  for  1895-96. 

U.  S.  Department  OF  AGRICULTURE.    Year-book,  1S96.  Losses 

m  Boiling  Vegetables.     Experiment  Station  Record.  Vol.  ix, 

Nos.  I  and  2. 
U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission.     Twelfth  Report,   1894-95. 

Thirteenth  Report,  1S95-96.  Classified  Civil  Service,  Schedule 

of  Examinations. 

U.  S  National  Museum,  Notes  on  Larval  Cestode  Parasites  of 
Fishes. 

John  Wiley  &  Sons,  N.  Y.     The  Emphasized  New  Testament, 
by  Joseph  Bryant  Rotherham,  1S97. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  is  a  new  translation  designed  to  set 

forth   the   exact   meaning,    the  proper  terminolog}',    and   the 

graphic  style  of  the  sacred  original  :  that  it  is  arranged  to  show 

at  a  glance  narrative,  speech,  paralltlism,  and  logical  analysis  ; 

and  that  it  is  emphasized  throughout  after  the  idioms  of  the 

Greek  tongue. 

E.  Arnold,  Thousand  Island  Park,  1893.    Copyrighted  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Arnol  1    Hitchcock.     "  Elizabeth,  the  Disinheriteti 
Daughter." 
This  is  an  interesting  biography  of  one  who  was  a  monument 

of  Free  Grace  in  New  England  iu  the  Eighteenth  Ceuturj',  when 

it  meant  much  to  be  a  Methodist. 

REV.  J.  B.  Robinson,  D.  D.,  Aurora,  111.  "  Preacher's  Pilgrim- 
age through  Probation,  Itineration,  Superannuation  to  Corona- 
tion."    Phillips  and  Hunt.      1S96. 

Rev.  Friedrich  Munz.  llomiletick.  "  Eine  Darstellung  der 
PredigtaufBiblischerGrundlage."    Curts  and  Jennings.   1897. 
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PROK.    ALI-RHD    HlCIlIK,    UNIVKRSITY    of    TIIR     I'ACIl'IC,    Cor,- 

i,Hi;k  I'ark,  Santa  Ci<ara  Co.,  Cat,. 

utniONTAL    I.IUK.VRY. 

Ancienl.  Hislory^l>irch. 

Ancient  Monasteries — Curzon. 

Ancient  Cliristianity  ExempHfieii — Coleman. 

Ancient  History  from  Monuraentnl  (ireeli  Cities — Vmix. 

A  Miracle  in  Stone — Seiss. 

Asia  Minor,  2  vols. — Van  Lennep. 

A  Naturalist's  Wanderings  in  the  Eastern  Archipel.igo — Forbes. 

A  vesta — Bleeck. 

Appleton's  Hand  Atlas  of  .\ncient  Geography. 

Appleton's  Hand  Alias  of  Modern  Geography. 

Beginnings  of  History — Lenormant. 

Bible  Places  of  the  Topography  of  the  Holy  Land — Trislram. 

Babylonian  Life  and  History— B\idge. 

British  Colonial  Library— Martin. 

Burraah,  Past  and  Present,  2  vols.— Kytche. 

Biblical  Cabinet— Hengstenlmrg. 

Bokhara— Vambery. 

Christianity  in  India — Kaye. 

Cyprus,  Historical  and  Descriptive — Vonloher  and  .Joyner. 

Con  ncius — Mencius. 

Christian  Missions,  2  vols. — Marshall. 

Christianity  in  China,  Tartary.  etc.,  2  vols. — Hue 

Crawford's  Embassy. 

Christianity  in  Ceylon— Tennent. 

Ceylon,  2  vols. — Tennent. 

Conversion  of  the  Northern  Nations — Merivale. 

Cave  Temples  of  India — Fergnsson  and  Burgess. 

Cyclopedia  of  Modern  Travel,  2  vols. — Taylor. 

Classical  Atlas— Gi'in  k  Co. 

Coleman's  Historical  Te.xt  Book  and  Atlas  of  Bililical  (ieog. 

Conquest  of  Turkey — Bliss  and  Brockett. 

Corea— Griffis. 

Chaldean  Magic— Lenormant. 

Councils,  Ancient  and  .Modern — Rulf. 

Doomed  Religions — Reid. 

Discoveries  in  Northern  and  Central  .4frica,  3  vols — Barth. 

Damascus  and  Palmyra — Addison. 

Dalmatiaand  Montenegro,  2  vols. — Wilkinson. 

Eusebius'  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Eight  Years  in  Asia  and  Africa — Benjamin. 

Empire  of  the  East — Sayce. 

Eastern  Polynesia — Gill. 

Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Timour — Markham. 

Echoes  from  Palestine — .Mendenhall. 

Egypt,  Arabia,  Petraea  and  Holy  Lands,  2  vols. — Stephens. 

Egypt  and  Babylon — Rawlinson. 

Eastern  Honarchism — Hardy. 

Exploration  of  Nile  Tributaries  of  Al)yssinia — Baker. 

Elphinstoii's  Story  of  India. 

Egyptian  Antiquities  in  British  Museum,  2  vols. 

Fresh  Light  from  Ancient  Monuments — Sayce. 

Five  Years  in  Damascus — Porter. 

Forster's  Mahometanism  Unveiled,  2  vols. 

Fiji  and  Pijians — Williams. 

Galilee  in  the  Time  of  Christ — Merrill. 

Geography  of  Arabia,  2  vols — Forster. 

Hand  Book  of  Bible  Biography— Whitney. 

Hand  Book  of  Syria  and  Palestine — Murray. 

Hand  Book  of  Bible  Geography — Barnes. 

Hang's  Essays. 

Haug's  Essays. 

How  I  Crossed  Africa,  2  vols. — Pinto. 

History  of  Christianity — .\bbott. 

History  of  the  Bible— Kitto. 

Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  2  vols. 

History  of  Hebrew  Monarchy — Newman. 

History  of  Turkey — O'Connor. 

History  of  the  Mongols — Howorth. 

History  of  Egypt,  2  vols. — Sharpe. 

Heeren's  Historical  Researches,  2  vols. 

History  ot  Latin  Christianity,  J)  vols. — Milman. 

History  of  Turkey — O'Connor. 

Italy  in  Transition — Arthur. 


India  in  Greece — llococke. 

India  and  its  People — Read. 

Islam — Stobart. 

Illustrated  India,  its  Princes  and  People — .Stone. 

Japan  as  it  Was  and  Is— Hildreth. 

.lourney    Round    the   Dead  Sea  and    the   Bible   Lands,   2 

Saulcy. 
Jerusalem  Delivered — Tasso. 
.losephus — Whiston. 

Life  and  Epistles  of  Paul — Conybeare  and  Howion. 
Life  and  Teachings  of  Confucius — Legge. 
Land  of  Promise — Kitto. 
Lalla  Rookh — Moore. 

.Mission  in  Tonga  and  Feejee — Lawry.  -•■ 

Monasteries  of  the  Levant — Curzon. 
Manual  of  .Medieval  Modern  History— Tlialheiiner. 
Milnian's  History  of  Christianity. 
Madagascar — Phelps. 
Nineveh  and  Persepolis — Vaux. 
.N'aukratis.  2  vols. — Smith,  Head  and  Gardner. 
New  Bible  Atlas — Summers. 
Neale's  History  of  the  Eastern  Church,  2  vols. 
Oriental  Records— Rule. 
Ottoman  Power  in  Euro|ie — Freeman. 
Our  Antipodes,  3  voLs. — Miindy. 
(Jutlines  of  History  of  Ancient  Religions — Tiele. 
Polish  Orphan. 
Palestine — Hibbard. 
Phamicia  and  Israel  —  Wilkins. 
Palestine,  Past  and  Present — Osborn. 
Phtenicia — Rawlinson. 
Palestine  and  Koumania — Sneeoshon. 
Recent  Discoveries  on  the  Temple  Hill — King 
Robertson's  India. 
Religion  in  China — Edkins. 
Rig-Veda-Senhita,  4  vols  — Wilson. 
Rise  of  the  Macedonian  Empire — Curlies. 
Russian  Central  Asia,  2  vols. — Lunsrlell. 
Records  of  the  Past,  12  vols. 
Round  the  World — Kingsley. 
Rasselas — Johnson. 
Story  of  the  Nations — Putnam. 
Story  of  the  Merv — Donovan. 
Shuckford's  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  2  vols. 
Sinai  and  Palestine — Stanley. 
Septuaginta. 

Tales  of  Old  Japan — Mitford. 
Turkish  Life  in  War  Time — Dwight 
Travels  in  Africa — Livingstone,  .Stanley,  etc. 
Travels  in  Indo-China,  etc.,  2  vols. — .Mouhot. 
Travels  in  Europe — Fish. 
Travels  of  Marco  Polo — Knox. 
Turkey— Baker. 
Turkisian,  2  vols.— Schuyler. 
Tanis— Petrie  and  Griffeth. 
Through  Bible  Lands— SchalT. 
Thucydides — Smith. 

Teachings  ot  the  Twelve  Apostles — Hitchcock  and  Brown. 
Travels  and  Gem  Solos — Phillips. 
Times  of  Abraham — Totnkins. 
Travels  in  Chaldea  and  Susiana — Loftus. 
The  History  of  Russia — Rambaud. 
The  Ancient  Hebrews — .Mills. 
The  History  of  the  Jews — Milraan. 
The  Wandering  Jew — .Sue. 
The  Origin  of  Nations — Rawlinson. 
The  Vaudoisof  Piedmont— Wosfooii. 
The  Hittites — Sayce. 
The  Dwellers  on  the  Nile — Budge. 
The  Builders  of  Babel— McCausland. 
The  History  of  Palestine — Kitto. 
The  Israel  of  the  Alps — Muston. 
The  Desert  of  the  Exodus— Palmer. 
The  Martyr  Church  of  .Madagascar  —Ellis. 
The  Land  of  Moab — Tristram. 
The  Kalevala,  2  vol.s. — Crawford. 

The  Chinese  Empire  and  its  Inhabitants,  2  vols. — VVitliam 
The  Land  of  Gilead — Oliphant. 
The  Old  Testament  in  Jewish  Church — Smith. 
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The  Magyars,  2  vols. — Patterson. 

The  Patriarchate  of  Autiocli — Neale. 

The  Monumental  History  of  Egypt.  2  vols. — Osborn. 

The  Russo-Turkish  War— Barnwell. 

The  M  oabile  Stone — Ginsburg. 

The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem — Stanley. 

The  Viking  Age,  2  vols.— Du   Chaiiiu. 

The  Conversion  ol   Roman  Empire — .Merivale. 

The  Eastern  Question — Bugbee. 

The  Eestern  Question. — Shaw. 

The  Eastern  Question — Towle. 

The  Races  of  Afghanistan — Bellow. 

The  Chaldean  Account  of  Uenisis — Smith. 

The  Beginning  of  Civilization — Huston. 

The  Light  of  Asia — Arnold. 

The  Jews  Since  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem — Pick. 

The  TaluHid— Pick. 

Utopia — Moore. 

Une.f  plored  Syria,  2  vols. — Burton  and  Drake. 

Upham's  Sacred  and  Historical  Book  of  Ceylon,  J  vols. 

Unity  of  .Mankind — Gabell. 

Vestiges  of  Creation — Conite. 

Wells'  Biblical  Legends. 

Wonders  of  Pompeii — Monnier. 

Zig  Zag  Journeys  in  the  Levant — Butterworth. 

MI.KEI)   LIBRARY. 

American  Ornithology — Wilson  and  Bonaparte. 

Abraham,  Muses  and  Joseph  in  Egypt — Kellogg. 

Annals  of  San  Francisco — Soule  (■(  nl. 

American  Weather — Greely. 

America  Before  Europe — Gasparine. 

Ancient  Egypt,  New  Discoveries — Osburn. 

Assyriology.  Primer  of — Sayce. 

Assayers'  (Juide. 

Astronomy — Robinson's  University. 

Astronomy — Loomis'  Practical. 

Astronomy — Norton's  Practical. 

Astronomy — Olmsted's,  Yale. 

Astronomy — .McEntire's,  and  Use  of  Globes. 

Astronomy — Guey's,  and  Keith  on  Use  of  Globes. 

Astronomy — Towle's  Grammar  of,  and  Globe  Problems. 

Astronomy — Observations  on  Eclipse  of  Sun  for  1899. 

Astronomy — Coffin's  Solar  and  Lunar  Eclipses. 

Astronomy — Burrit's  Uranography  or  Geography  of  the  Heavens 

Old  and  .Vew  Edition,  with  large  colored  Celestial  Maps. 
Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific,  4  vols. 
Bible  Chronology — Shinieal. 
Buck's  Theological  Dictionary. 
Biblical  Chronology — Akers. 
Biblotheca  Theologica — Hurst 
Chambers'  Cyclopedia,  jVmerican  Edition,  15  vols. 
Civilization  of  Chili — ."^panger. 
Chalmers'  Select  Works,  4  vols. 
Climate  and  Climatology — Croll. 
Comprehensive  Commentary,  6  vols. 
Companion  of  the  Bible. 
Cruden's  Concordance. 
Climate  and  Cosmology. 
Discourses  on  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Discourses  on  Eternal  Salvation. 
Discoveries  on  the  N.  W.  Coast  of  North  .\nierica. 
Documentary  History  of  New  York,  2  vols. — .Morgan. 
Doomed  Religions — Reid. 
Store  City  of  Pithom — Naville. 
Land  of  Goshen — Naville. 

Bene  Hasen — Egyptian  Explorations,  Parts  I,  II,  111,  IV- 
Great  Temple  of  Bubastis,  I  and  II — Naville. 
Modina — Naville. 

Tomb  of  Poheri — Taylor  and  Griffith. 
Edmonson's  Short  Sermons. 
Electricity  and  .Magnetism — Gordan.  2  vols. 
Electricity  and  Magnetism — Ma.xwell,  2  vols. 
Encyclopedia   Brittanica.  1  vol. 
E.xperience  of  German  Methodist  Preachers. 
Evolution,  Errors  of. 

Fourth  Meteorological  Report  to  U.  S.  Senate. 
Floating  Matter  in  the  An — Tyndall. 


Fowler's  English  Grammar. 

Fusang,  or  the  Discovery  of  America — Leland. 

Goveruraental  Instructor. 

Harmony  of  the  Gospels — Strong. 

Hebrew  Grammar — Gesenius. 

Hebrew  Bible. 

Hebiew  English  Lexicon — Gesenius. 

Hebrew  Chrestomathy — Nordheimer. 

History  of  the  United  States — Lossing, 

History  of  the  New  Netherlands,  2  vols. 

History  of  the  Inquisition — Rule,  2  vols. 

History  of  the  World — Smith,  3  vols. 

Historical  Wonder  Book — Allen. 

Home's  Introduction  to  Study  of  the  Bible. 

How  the  Bible  was  I\Iade — Wood. 

Internal  Commerce  of  the  United  Slates. 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Sierras — Hutchings. 

Introduction  to  the  Gospel  Record — Nast. 

Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopedia,  1  vol. 

Manette — Bey's  Moiuiinents  of  Upper  Egypt. 

.Messages  of  the  Presidents. 

.Microbes,  etc. — Tyndall. 

.Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  Slates. 

Muller's  Physics,  etc. 

Neander's  History  of  the  Christian  Religion,  o  vols. 

New  .Mexico  and  California. 

People's  Cyclopedia — W.  H.  De  Puy,  3  vols. 

Popery — Van  Dyke. 

Prescott's  Coni|uest  of  Peru,  2  vols. 

Prescott's  Coni|uest  of  Mexico,  2  vols. 

Problem  of  Religious  Progress — Dorchester. 

Practical  l^reuch  Grammar  and  Key  lo  same. 

Rational  History  of  Hallucination — Borsant. 

Report  of  Internal  Office. 

Report  of  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Report  of  Signal  Service,  2  vols. 

Romanism  and  the  Public  Schools — Dorchester. 

Seybert  Com.  on  Spiritualism. 

Science  of  Life,  Biology — Wythe. 

Steel's  Popular  Zoology. 

Surveying — Gillespie's  Land. 

Surveying — Gillespie's  Land,  New. 

Surveying — Davies. 

Surveying — Davies,  New  Ed. 

Surveying — Davies,  Mathematics. 

Surveying — Robinson's. 

Surveying — Robinson's  New  Ed. 

Surveying — Gurameries. 

Surveying — Gummeries,  Key. 

Surveying,  Hawe's  Manuel  of. 

Surveying,  Boileau's  Tables  for,  5  Dec. 

Surveying,  Young's,  and  Trigonometry. 

Surveying,  Vega's  Table  for. 

Surveying.  Manual  of  Instructions  for  Public  Lands,  etc. 

Surveying,  Williams'  Practical — Geodesey. 

Surveying,  Simson,  and  .Mathemaucal  Instrumtuts. 

Surveying.  .Mahan's  Topographical  and  Drawing. 

Surve.ving,  .Mensuration  and  Trigonometry — Thompson. 

Surveying,  Geometrical  and  Drawing — Davidson. 

Surveying,  Government — Clavenger. 

Surveying,  Hydraulic  and  Engineering — Burnell. 

Surveying,  Road — Burgone. 

Surveying,  Land — Baker. 

Surveying,  Subterranean — Henwick  and  Baker. 

Surveying,  Railroad  and  Engineering. 

Surveying.  Navigator's  Book. 

Surveying,  Navigation — Greenwood. 

Surveying,  Ditching  and  Draining. 

Surveying,  Canal  and  River — P.  Prisi. 

Surveying.  Mathematical  Tables  and  Catalogue — Sala. 

Surveying.  Adjust.  Solar  Compass,  Relrac  ,  etc — Gurley. 

Surveying,  Directions  to  find  Lost  and  Oblit. — Corners. 

Surveying,  U.  S.  C.  and  G.  Survey,  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  Declina- 
tions of  the  Needle,  Agoni.  Line,  with  Tables. 

Surveying,  Sec.  Variation  ol  the  .Magnetic  Declination  in  U.  S. 

Surveying,  Tables  for  Polygonic  Development  from  U.  S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey. 

Surveying,  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  15  large  vols. 

The  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life — Strong. 
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The  A/.lecs — Biart. 

The  English  Language — MuUegan. 

The  Light  of  tlie  World— Arnold. 

The  Great  Red  Dragon — Key  of  Poiiery. 

The  Tjiving  World — Buel. 

The  Footprints  of  Time — Bancroft. 

The  Native  Races  of  Me.xico — Revillee. 

The  Papacy  and  the  Civil  Government — Thompson. 

The  Peoples'  Atlas— De  Puy. 

The  Problem  of  Human  Life — Wilfred. 

The  Temperance  Reform — Blair. 

The  Twin  Records  of  Creation — Vau.v. 

The  Uprising  of  a  Great  People — Gaspariiie. 

The  Young  Minister — Magruder. 

The  Sabbath— Dr.  M.  C.  Briggs. 

il.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

I'.  S.  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey. 

Universal  Gazetteer — Lippincott. 

Watson's  Theological  Dictionary. 

Weather  International  Series — Abercromby. 

Weather,  American — Greely. 

West  American  Oaks — Kellogg  and  Green. 

Young's  Civil  Government. 

Zoology,  Conchology.  Ornithology,  etc.,  in  18  large  vols. 

Chronology  of  History — Nicholas. 

Illustrated  Africa — Bishop  William  Taylor. 

.Map  of  Ancient  Africa. 

iVrcha'.ological  Report,  Egyptian  E.xploration  Fund. 

liowne's  Metaphysics. 

rile  Egyptuiu  Book  of  the  Dead — Davis. 

History  of  Rarly  Bahylonta — Rogers. 

Ancient  Egypt,  in  the   Light  of   Modern    Discoveries,  in  21  parts — 

Davies,  Cobern,  Winslow,  et  al. 
A  Book  on  Minerals,  to  go  with  the  Mineralogical  Cabinet. 
Meteorological  Table  ;   Barometric,  Thermometric  and   Hypsometric. 
.Metaphysics — Bowen. 


.MiNEiiAi.ociCAL   Cabinet. 

Presented  to  the  American  Unhier.iitii  l/ij  Prof.  Alfred  llnjhie,  of  Cnli- 
fornia. 

Abalone  Heliotus. 

Abalone  Heliotus,  red. 

Agate,  moss  and  fortification. 

Alum. 

Alabaster,  white  and  pink. 

Antimony,  Salinas,  Gal. 

Apatite,  Canada. 

Aragonite — very  peculiar  and  beautiful;  formed  in   a   box    leading 

the  water  from  the  timbers  in  the  Overman  .Mine,  Nev. 
Asphaltum  rock. 
Borax, from  Death  Valley. 
Building  stone. 

Calcareous  tufa,  ex  Mono  Lake. 
Calcite — very  beautiful. 
Carnelian. 

Chalcopyrite  and  covilite. 
Chalcedony,   Geodes,  and   Jasper  in   almost  every   possible    variety 

of  form  and  color,  representing  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Chrisoprase. 
Cinnabar  and  trap. 
Copper,  hydroscyanite  of. 
Coral,  one,  red. 

Dolomite,  amber-colored,  crystalized. 
Dolomite,  variegated,  beautifully  crystalized. 
Diatomaceous  earth. 
Feldspar,  in  eruptive  rock. 
Fire-clay,  Michigan  Bar,  Cal. 
Fossil. 

Garnets  in  mica  schist. 
Glass,  natives  e.x  Orthoclase. 
Gold  quartz — Indian  and  Burraan. 

Goldquariz — Califarnia,  Arizona,  Nevada,  New  Mexico  ;   fine. 
Graphite,  ex  Ceylon. 
Granite,  rough  and  polished  :  representing  the   different  quarries  in 

the  State. 
Granite,  black  ;  fine. 


Gypsum,  pink  and  other  colors  ;  e.x  native  rock,  to,  and  throiigli  the 

various  forms  to  the  plaster  on  the  wall, 
llydraus  calcium  sulphate. 
Iron  Pyrites. 

Igneous  ferruginous  rock. 

.Jasper,  with  quartz  and  iron,  with  beautiful  colors,  variegated. 
Ka-o-lin-ite. 

Lava  burling  stone,  California  and  Arizona. 
Lead  ore. 

Lignite,  California. 
Lithomarge,  Modoc  County. 

.Marble,  representing  nearly  all   the  marble-producing  .Slates  of  the 
Union  ;  also  representing   all   shades,  variegated,  mottled,  etc., 
etc.,  from  black  to  white.     Calilornia  marble  is  well  represented 
and  compares  favorably  with  Italian  lying  along  side. 
.Muscovite — white  mica,  8x12  in.;  fine. 
Obsidian. 

Old  red  sandstone,  FlagstatF,   Ariz. 
Onyx,  beautifully  variegated. 
Opals. 

O.strich  egg    [Ovis  Struthis.) 
Porphyry,   red  antique. 
Porphyry,  variegated. 
Porphyry,  bearing  opals,  California, 
'iuartz,    crystal,  igneous,  malachite,  conglomerate,   hexagonal,   and 

prismatic,  in  chalcedony. 
Rhourb-carbonate  of  lime;   very  line. 
Silver  and  gold  ore,  from  Arizona,  California,  and  Nevada;  very  liue 

and  rich. 
Sulphur,  native  Sandwich  Islands. 
Sard,  San  Bernardino  County. 
Serpentine. 
Slickenrides. 

Silicified  wood  ;  very  fine. 
Spar,  satin. 

Stone,  artificial,  for  building;   manufactured  in  San  Francisco 
Talc,  foliated;  very  fine. 
Terra  cotta,  stained  and  polished. 
Tin  ore,  Cassiterite. 
Trap-igneous  ferruginous. 
Volcanic  rock,  .Mojave  Desert. 
Wellington  coal. 
Wood,  compressed  from  12x12  to  12x3,  taken  from  the  l,BUU-fl.  level 

of  the  Consolidated  Virginia  Mine,  Nevada. 
Wood,  mountain  mahogany,  satin,  bay,  yew. 
Wood,    Lion~a-lhain-nits  Aa-ple-mi-fo-U-u-^. 
Wood,  foliage  of,  in  a  box,  from  Santa  Cruz  Island  of  Santa  Barbara, 

California. 
Wood,  e.\  Old  Charter  Oak  ;   very  fine. 


The  Eiitoinologi.st,  Dr.  George  H.  Horn,  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  left  $5,ooo  to  the  American  Entomological 
Society,  with  hi.s  cabinet  of  insects,  books  and  pam- 
phlets lenses,  microscopes  and  other  appliances,  with 
$200  annually  from  his  estate.  He  also  gives  $i,ooo 
to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  $500  to  the 
American  Philosophical  Societj-. 


You  Will  Never  Be  Sony 

For  living  a  pure  life. 

For  doing  your  level  best. 

For  being  kind  to  the  poor. 

For  looking  before  leaping. 

For  hearing  before  judging. 

For  thinking  before  speaking. 

F'or  harboring  clean  thoughts. 

F'or  standing  by  your  principles. 

For  being  generous  to  an  enemy. 

For  stopping  your  ears  to  gossip. 

For  being  as  courteous  as  a  duke. 

For  asking  pardon  when  in  error. 

For  bridling  a  slanderous  tongue. 

For  being  square  in  business. 

For  giving  to  the  American  University. 
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THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY, 

WASHINGTON,D.C. 


Plan  of  Groiiutls. 


The  above  cut  exhibits  in  outline  the  plan  for 
the  arrangement  of  buildings  on  the  grounds  of 
The  American  Universit}'.  It  was  adopted  in  its 
general  features  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  May 
5,  1897.  The  details  of  walks,  trees,  shrubbery, 
and  decorations  in  the  way  of  statues  and  fountains 
can  not  be  shown  on  a  plan  of  so  small  a  scale. 
The  College  of  History  is  176  feet  in  length,  and 
may  be  used  as  a  scale  of  measurement.      It  is  ex- 


pected that  grading  will  be  continued  during  the 
>ear,  and  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubbery  follow 
soon  thereafter. 

The  entire  track  consists  of  90  acres,  quite  varied 
and  rolling  in  its  contour,  the  elevations  varying 
100  feet.  Not  far  from  the  center  of  it  is  a  spring 
of  good  water  sufficient  for  the  development  of 
artificial  lakes. 


Boston  University  Law  School, 


New   Hall,  Ashburton   Place. 


400    STUDENTS 


E.   H     BENNETT,   LL.    D.,    DEAN. 


Opens  October  6,   189S.        Boston,  Ma'is. 


TEACHERS  WANTED! 

We  have  over  four  thousand  vacancies  for  teachers  each  season — several 
times  as  man}'  vacancies  as  members.  We  must  have  more  members.  Several 
plans  :  two  plans  give  free  registration  ;  one  plan  GUAR.^NTEES  a  satisfactory 
position  for  the  coming  Fall.  Ten  cents,  silver  or  stamps,  (the  regular  price  is 
twenty-five  cent?)  pays  for  a  100  page  book,  explaining  the  different  plans,  and 
containing  a  complete  $500.00  Prize  Story,  a  true  and  charming  love  story  of 
College  days.  No  charge  to  employers  for  recommending  teachers. 
Address  REV.  DR.  O.  M.  SUTTON,  A.  M., 

President  and  Manager,  Southern  Teachers'  Bureau, 
LOUISVILLE,  KY, 
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John  F.  Waggaman, 

Real    Estate    Investments, 

700  14th   Street  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

I  am  agent  for  the  beautiful  suburban  property  known 
as  Wesley  Heights,  situated  opposite  the  site  of  the 
American  University.  This  property  has  a  great  future, 
not  only  because  the  University  is  to  be  built  opposite, 
but  on  account  of  its  desirability  as  a  resident  part  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  am  also  agent  for  lots  in  Morris' 
Addition  to  N.  E.  Washington,  which  presents  a  good 
field  for  investment  for  small  amounts.  All  this  property 
is  laid  out  in  conformity  with  the  general  plan  of  the  city 
of  Washington  and  is  entitled  to  the  city  improvements. 
In  addition,  Washington,  being  the  Capital  of  the  Nation, 
is  free  from  strikes  and  conditions  that  exist  in  manufac- 
♦  turing  cities.  I  will  make  investments  on  first  mortgages, 
secured  on  real  estate,  interest  at  6  per  cent.  W^e  will 
also  purchase  for  you  improved  property  that  will  pay 
between  6  and  7  per  cent.,  after  paying  taxes  and  insur- 
ance. Now  is  the  time  to  invest  from  $250  to  $100^000. 
For  further  particulars  write  to  above  address. 
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THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY, 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


PLAN  OF  GROUNDS. 


This  plan  of  the  grounds  of  the  American  University  was  adopted  in  its  <reneral  features  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Some  modifications  are*  suggested,  as,  the  placing  of  the  "  Library"  where  the  word  "Art"  was  put 
temporarily,  and  the  erection  of  a  "Teacher's  College"  in  the  place  designated  for  the  "  Library. "  This  plan 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  proposed  arrangement  of  the  University  work  into  departments  and  of  the  field  it  is 
expected  to  co\er.  The  whole  90  acres  will  not  be  too  much  a  few  years  from  now.  It  is  ho[)ed  that  electric 
cars  will  be  running  along  Nebraska  .Avenue  within  a  year. 
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Gifts  and  Bequests. 

Hon.  Clem  StuOebakcr  and  wife  Imvc  jukI  given  $5,CC0 
to  De  Pauw  University. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  is  lo  he 
enriched  to  the  amovint  of  $300,000  from  the  estate  of  tlie 
late  Francis  B.  Hayes,  of  Boston. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  has  given  $200,000  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  to  enable  it  to  swell  its  income  for 
the  year  beginning  July  1,  1898,  to  §729,000,  the  sum 
needed  to  carry  out  its  work  as  planned. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Henry  L.  Pierce,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, the  Massachusetts  Institvite  of  Technology, 
and  the  Boston  Art  Museum  each  receive  $700,000. 
Harvard  will  use  up  her  share  in  bviilding  a  reading 
room  to  the  library. — Ex. 

The  sum  of  $20,000  has  been  given  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity by  Mrs.  William  Belden  Noble,  of  Washington, 
to  endow  a  lectureship  in  memory  of  her  husband,  a 
clergyman  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church"^  and  a 
graduate  of  the  Harvard  class  of  1885. 

The  Tucker  memorial  received  a  contribution  of  $500 
from  Mrs.  Lucretia  R.  Garfield,  wife  of  ex-President 
James  A.  Garfield,  through  Prof.  H.  St.  G.  Txicker,  of 
the  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

W.  C.  McDonald,  the  millionaire  tobacco  maniifactur- 
er,  whose  gifts  to  McGill  University  already  aggregate 
nearly  $3,000,000,  recently  gave  $250,000  more  to  the  in- 
stitution. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Hobbs  recently  gave  eight  lots,  valued  at 
$2,000  to  the  Lake  Bluff  Orphanage. 

A  San  Francisco  woman  gives  the  Volvmteers  of 
America  an  orange  grove  of  twenty  acres,  valued  at 
$10,000. 

Mrs.  Paul  Breen  of  San  Francisco  gives  $30,000  for  an 
arch  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  as  a  memorial  to  her  hus- 
band and  sons. 

Under  the  will  of  Mary  McCarty,  of  JefTerson,  Iowa, 
Drake  University  receives  $25,000. 

One-half  of  the  fort^lne  of  $80,000  of  the  late  William  S. 
AUgaier,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  is  bequeathed  to  charitable 
institutions  in  that  city  and  in  Philadelphia. 

An  Episcopalian  lady  has  left  a  bequest  of  $5,000    and 
a  residuary  interest  in  her  estate  to  the  W.   H.   M.   S. 
for  the  benefit  of  tEc  Cunningham  deaconess  home'and 
orphanage  at  Urbana,  111. 

Gen.  'Lew  Wallace  has  announced  that  at  his  death 
his  study  will  become  the  property  of  the  city  of  Craw- 
fordsville,  Ind.,  for  a  public  library.  The  edifice  has 
just  been  coinpleted  in  his  beech  grove  at  a  cost  of 
$40,000,  and  is  to  be  surrounded  by  an  artificial  lake. 

Mrs.  Tyndall,  the  widow  of  Professor  Tyndall,  has 
sent  to  the  British  Royal  institution^$5,000  which  she 
states  that  her  husband  desired  her,  at  such  time  as 
should  be  convenient  to  herself,  to  present  as  the  ex- 
pression of  his  attachment  to  the  institution  with  which 
he  was  so  long  connected,  and  of  his  sympathy  with  its 
objects.  \ 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Charles  C.  G.  Thornton,  of 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  $2,000  is  bequeathed  to  the  Maine 
Missionary  Society,  $1,000  to  the  First  Congregational 
Ch^irch  at  Black  Point,  Scarboro,  Me.,  and  $1,000  to 
Union  Chiirch,  at  Magnolia,  Mass.  At  the  death  of  his 
wife  and  daughter,  $50,000,  of  which  they  have  the  in- 
come during  their  lives,  goes  to  the  Thornton  Academy, 
Saco,  Me. 

By  the  terms  of  the  will  of  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard, 
her  estate  will  nass  into  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  Fund,  after  the  life  interests  of  her  secre- 
tary, Miss  Anna  Gordon,  and  of  her  sister-in-law,   Mrs. 


Mary  B.  Willard,  have  expired.  The  property  consists 
of  "Red  Cottage,"  at  Evanston,  valued  at  $16,000,  a  small 
cottage  in  the  Adirondacks,  and  $3,000  in  cash,  which 
was  presented  to  Miss  Willard  on  her  fiftieth  birthday. 

The  lot  upon  which  the  First  Church, Chicago, stands, is 
valued  at  $1,500,000.  The  trustees  have  given  $600,000 
to  other  Methodist  enterprises  in  the  city. 

It  has  been  compiitcd  that  in  the  year  ju.st  psissed 
there  was  contributed  in  the  United  States  by  bequest 
or  personal  gift,  to  churches,  colleges,  charities,  muse^ 
ums,  art  galleries,  libraries,  etc.,  an  aggregate  of  $33,- 
612,814.  Like  contributions  in  1896  were  $33,670,129;  in 
1895,  $28,943,549;  in  1894,  $19,967,116.  These  statistics 
do  not  include  the  numberless  small  donations.  Of  the 
total  amount  as  stated,  there  was  given  to  colleges, 
$10,203,450;  to  charities,  $14,785,626;  to  churches  and  re- 
ligious societies,  $5,023,728;  to  inuseums  and  art  galler- 
ies, $1,218,000.  Men  gave  $20,233,378  of  this,  and  women 
$13,039,436.  The  largest  contribvitions  of  the  year  are  as 
follow.g:  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  to  charities,  $1,000,CCC; 
Mrs.  Leland  Stanford,  to'Stanford  University,  $1,CCO,000; 
John  Fred  Martin,  to  churches,  $1,000,000;  John  B.  Deer- 
ing,  to  charities,  $2,000,000;  Washington  Covington,  to 
colleges,  $1,000,000;  George  M.  Pullman,  for  mainte- 
nance of  a  training  school,  $1,200,000;  P.  A.  B.  Widener, 
for  art  gallery,  $1,000,000;  Charles  Contoit,  to  charities, 
$1,000,000;  Henrietta  R.  V.'Baker,  to'charitics,  $2,000,- 
000. 


Items  of  Interest. 

The  highest  salary  of  any  college  professor  is  $20,000. 
Prof.  Summer,  of  Edinburg  University,  receives  this 
amount. — Ex . 

Yale  annually  bviys  $7,000  worth  of  hooks  for  her 
library.  Harvard  spends  $16,000  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  Columbia  $43,000. 

The  entire  collection  of  the  Cyrus  W.  Field  papers  re- 
lating to  the  first  Atlantic  cable,  has  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  National  Museum,  at  Washington. — Ex. 

Forty-one  students  have  been  dismissed  from  Stan- 
ford University,  California,  for  inferiority  in  college 
work.  Immorality,  and  drinking  habits. 

The  famous  university  at  Cairo  constitutes  the  strong- 
est support  of  Mohammedanism,  and  has  a  far-reach- 
ing influence.  Last  year  there  were  present  over  7,000 
.students,  representing  all  parts  of  the  Islam  world,  from 
India  to  Morocco. 

The  University  of  Heidelberg  was  founded  in  1385. 
T\vo  American  women  recently  received  the  degree  of 
Ph.  D.  from  Heidelberg,  being  the  first  American  wo- 
men to  receive  a  degree  from  a  Gerinan  University. 

Harvard  has  graduated  more  than  any  other  college 
in  America,  the  number  of  her  alumni  being  17,684. 
Yale  stands  next,  with  16,765  graduates.  The  universi- 
ties of  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  each  have  over 
10,000.— Ex. 

Methodism  last  year  had  fifty-three  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, with  a  property  valued  at  $10,540,608,  and  $11,- 
500.000  endowments,  1,647  professors,  and  25,090  stu- 
dents. She  had  twenty-five  theological  schools,  with 
1,252  students.  She  has  in  seminaries,  colleges,  etc., 
a  total  of  227,  with  a  valuation  of  $16,739,788,  and  an 
en-lowment  of  $13,^97.465,  a  total  investment  of  $20,200,- 
O'tt;  and  a  total  of  3,0.30  professors  and  teachers,  and 
47,830  students. 

About  500  Liberal  students  marched  to  the  Campe 
Di  Fiore,  Rome,  and  laid  their  wreathes  upon  the  mon- 
ument to  Giordano  Bruno,  the  Italian  philosopher,  as  a 
reply^to  the  action  of  the  clerical  students,  who,  at- 
tending the  Pope's  mass  at  St.  Peter's  on  Sunday  last, 
cheered  the  "Pope  King." 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 
The  American  University  Courier  has  been  sent  to  most 
of  the  Pastors  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  After 
this  number  it  will  only  be  sent  to  subscribers  to  the 
University  Funds.  Others  desiring  the  Paper  will  please 
write  the  Courier,  1425  New  York  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PROGRESS  is  being  made  in  different  directions 
ill  developing  the  plans  oJ  the  University.  Among 
the  more  notable  events  since  our  last  issue  is  the 
formal  transfer  of  the  College  of  History  to  the  Building 
Committee  by  the  contractor;  the  purchase  of  additional 
ground;  the  action  of  the  Commission  on  Federation; 
and  assurances  that  cannot  yet  be  published  concern- 
ing other  buildings. 


MR.  JOHN  J.  BARNEIR,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  ¥.,  has 
generously  sent  the  Vice  Chancellor  S250  to  help 
on  the  good  work  of  the  University.  May  his  example 
stimulate  others  to  go  and  do  likewise. 


FIVE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  has  been  pledged  and 
two  hundred  of  it  paid  toward  the  purchase  of 
additional  ground  made  necessary  by  the  location  of 
Nebraska  Ave.  We  hope  to  report  a  large  list  of  names 
as  giving  toward  this  in  the  near  future. 


BOOKS  have  been  sent  to  the  Library  and  are  thank- 
fully received  from  Rev.  J.  C.  Thomas,  of  New 
York,  by  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Smith,  editor  of  Gospel 
in  All  Lands,  Rev.  Clark  P.  Hard,  Rev.  Salmon  Steele, 
Rev. J.  Haskiill  Keep,  Mr.  William  Boogher,  and  others. 
The  boxes  of  books  sent  by  Dr.  Dunn  and  Mrs.  Dr. 
Harmon,  are  still  unpacked,  and  the  lists  will  be  given 
later. 


Dlf.  A.  A.  LONG,  of  Constantinople,  has  our  thanks 
for  an  immense  document,  such  as  has  often 
burdened  travelers,  his  Firman  for  Traveling  in  the 
Turkish  dominions. 


OLFVE  B.  WASHBURNE  sends  a  fac-simile  of  the 
Ulster  County  Gazette  of  Jan.  4, 1800.  It  contains  the 
announcement  of  the  death  of  George  Washington.  It 
is  from  the  estate  of  Rev.  Elbert  Osborne,  the  grandfath- 
er of  the  donor  whom  we  thank  for  the  interesting  pa- 
per. 


REV.  THOMAS  BILLING,  an'd  wife,  of  the  Northern 
Minnesota  Conference,  subscribe  $10  to  the  As- 
bury  Memorial  Hall  Fund.  Their  names  were  accident- 
ally omitted  when  the  list  was  forwarded  from  the  Con- 
ference. 

More  Ground. 

When  the  Site  for  the  American  University  was  pur- 
chased, the  streets  and  avenues  were  not  even  mapped 
out  for  that  part  of  the  city.  Massachusetts  Avenue 
extended  was  soon  after  surveyed  to  the  University  site 
by  the  citj'  engineer.  Recently  a  map  for  all  that  sec- 
tion of  the  City  has  been  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Washington.        This  in  a  general 


way  extends  the  plan  of  the  Streets  in  the  other  part  of 
the  City  to  all  suburban  sections.  This  plan  of  streets 
about  the  University  is  shown  to  some  extent  in  the 
"Plan"  on  the  first  page.  Nebraska  Avenue  takes  the 
place  of  what  has  been  known  as  the  Loughboro  Road. 
This  road,  however,  curved  somewhat  to  follow  the 
crest  of  the  high  ridge  or  plateau  on  which  the  Univer- 
sity stands.  When  Nebraska  Avenue  was  definitely 
located  it  was  found  that  a  triangle  of  ground  was  left 
between  it  and  the  University  site,  at  the  junction  of 
this  avenue  with  Massachusettss  Avenue.  This  tri- 
angle was  8,000  feet  long,  and  135.4  wide  at  the  base, 
making  63,743.9  square  leet,  and  so,  large  enough  for  a 
row  of  small  buildings  between  the  Avenue  and  the 
University.  It  was  seen  at  once  that  the  University 
must  possess  this  ground.  The  gentlemen  who  owned 
it  made  the  University  an  ofier,  and  although  it  was 
higher  than  the  price  jjaid  per  square  foot  for  the  site, 
yet  its  location,  and  its  being  the  very  cream  of  the 
Ridge,  made  it  seem  wise  to  get  possession  of  it  while 
the  opportunity  offered.  The  purchase  was  completed 
on  January  3,  1898,  and  an  effort  is  now  being  made  to 
raise  the  $9,5J»t  which  it  cost.  This  enables  the  Uni- 
versity to  control,  and  hold  in  one  block,  all  the  ground 
within  the  four  avenues  shown  on  the  "plan,"  and  also 
the  north  side  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  to  the  dotted 
line.  It  rounds  out  the  full  90  acres,  and  secures  the 
dedication  of  Nebraska  Avenue  at  once.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  new  avenue  may  be  graded  within  a  year,  and 
electric  cars  be  running  on  it  before  Jan.  1,  1899. 

Asbury    Memorial    Hall. 

The  following  payments  on^this  building  have  been 
received  from  subscribers  since  the  issue  of  December 
1897: 

$loo^Noble  Frame;  Alfred  Smith.  $50 — J.  I.  Buell, 
H.  W.  Hicks,  Frank  L.  Wilson,  $25 — J.  F.  Crouch,  F. 
A.  Gacks,  J.  M.  Hinson,  J.  H.  Littell,  Arthur  Oakes, 
Setli  Reed,  W.  M.  Ridgway,  H.  N.  Van  Duesen.  $20 — 
T.M.  Jackson,  John  Wilson.  $16.67 — J-  S-  Hughes. 
$15 — J.  B.  Colley,  M,  L.  Drum.  $13 — Niairod  Snoddy 
$10 — Aaron  Coons,  W.  J.  Keatley,  J.  Stansfleld,  F.  D. 
Stevick.  $8.34—1.  M.Gable,  C.  L.  Gaul.  $8.33— CM. 
Wilder.  $8— C.H.  Hundley.  $6.67— R.  O.  PajTie.  $6.66 
— J.  H.  Mcintosh.  $5 — H.  Baker,  H.  N.  Brown,  Samuel 
Brown,  J.  J.  Cecil,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Edwards,  C.  F.  Greene, 
J.  L.  Grice,  C.  C.  Jacobs,  E.  M.  Jones,  Charles  S.  Kem- 
ble,  J.  T.  Lewton,  D.  M.  Minus,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Myers, 
E.  M.  Pinkney,  John  Priest,  L.  S.  Rader,  E.  M.  Smith, 
T.  B.  Snowden,  F.  L.  Teague,  J.  C.  Teter,  W.  S.  Thomp- 
son, A.  G.  Townsend,  J.  R.  Vandewater,  B.  L.  Woolfolk. 
$4 — GeorgeNixon.  $3.35 — C.  R.  Brown,  E.  Forrest.  $334 
— Benjamin  Brown,  P.  A.  Daniel,  W.  M.  R.  Eaddy,  T. 
H.  Evans,  J.  F.  Page,  J.  P.  Patterson,  J.  R.  Rosemond. 
$3— E.  J.Curry,  G.  W.  Gantt,  A.  S.  Williams,  $2.10— 
E.  M.  Armstrong,  $2 — J.  A.Brown,  J.  C.  Burch,  P.  O. 
Jamison,  James  Jenkins,  C.  Emma  Lewis,  J.  H.  Lock- 
hart,  J.  H.  Martin,  E.  B.  McCauley,  J.  W.  Parks,  S.  A. 
Peeler,  D.  J.  Saunders,  B.  G.  Smith,  Thomas  Thomp- 
son, T.  H.  B.  Walker,  E.  L.  Walls,  W.  H.  Williams, 
$1.75 — W.Strickland.  $1.67- — J.  W.  Brown, Scipio  Green, 
S.  J.  Me  Cray,  J.  D.  Mitchell,  J.  W.  H.  Witherspoon. 
$1.50  A.S.  Carter,  R.  H.  Debose,  B.  D.  Lewis. $1 — E. 
W.  Adams,  W.  B.  Bowers,  H.  D.  Boyd,  J.  T.  Cannon, 
G.  W.  Cooper,  Sfirah  A.  Daley,  A.  Debose,  E.  Demsey 
D.  Johnson,  W.  S.  Leak,  J.  Mayo,  Cornelius  Miller,  C. 
H.  Newton,  Alfred  Nichols,  David  Royal,  E.  Sabie,  J.  T. 
Terry,  L.  L.  Thomas,  D.  L.  Tubbs,  E.  Welsh,  J.  D. 
Whitaker.     $.67 — J.  B.  Crippen. 
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The  College  of  Government. 

A  special  eflort  is  now  lii'inp;  made  to  secure  tlio  erec- 
tion of  tliis  building  as  a  conii)anion  to  the  College  oi 
History.  The  one  is  the  natural  complement  of  the  other. 
The  need  of  such  a  College  for  the  training  of  graduates 
in  all  that  pertains  to  government  is  becojning  more 
and  more  manifest.  The  crowding  of  men  who  have 
neither  fitness  nor  training  for  their  work  into  positions 
of  great  responsibility  by  mere  influence  or  sheer  poli- 
tical trickery  cannot  be  jnuch  longer  endured.  As  the 
bar,  the  pulpit  and  the  practice  of  medicine  has  had 
to  have  restrictions  placed  around  them  so  as  to  insure 
erticient  service,  so  must  there  be  trained  men  to  serve 
in  all  the  responsible  places  of  government.  The  civil 
service  must  be  remedied  of  some  of  its  vicious  defects 
or  it  would  better  cease  to  be.  The  Diijlomatic  and  Con- 
sular service  must  be  elevated  and  made  worthy  of  the 
nation  by  putting  into  them  men  thoroughly  trained 
in  all  their  duties. 

What  a  field  there  is  here  for  study,  especially  for 
original  investigation.  Its  curriculum  should  be 
based  on  a  general  knowledge  of  histor.v,  anthropolog.v, 
ethnology,  physical  geography,  governmental  ethics, 
and  the  relation  of  religion  to  government.  Thenshovild 
follow  a  study  of  the  origin,  development  and  history  {>f 
institutions,  ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern.  7^his 
would  lead  natiirally  to  the  present]State,  the  philosoph.\' 
of  the  State;  different  forms  of  government;  constitu- 
tions; powers  and  relations  of  governmental 
departments;  municipal  organization,  problems  and 
administration;  laws  and  practices  of  elections.  Then 
would  follow  jurisprudence;  customary  and  statute  law, 
rights,  courts,  methods  of  legislation,  international  law, 
treaties,  and  arbitrations.  This  leads  naturally  to  dip- 
lomatics; the  history  of  diplomacy,  its  methods,  palse- 
ography;  governmental  representatives,  their  duties, 
and  the  customs  and  manners  of  Courts  and  Govern-- 
ment  circles.  Then  should  politics  be  studied;  the 
history  of  political  ideas;  political  parties,  their  relation 
to  the  government  and  the  relation  of  citizens  to  them; 
practical  politics,  and  the  ethical  and  Christian  princi- 
ples that  should  dominate  them.  The  duties  of  the 
citizen,  lo.valty,  patriotism,  self-government;  the  ballot, 
office  bearing,  and  all  that  is  meant  by  Christian  citi- 
zenship should  be  mastered.  The  relation  of  Church 
and  State  should  be  investigated,  covering  religion  as 
an  essential  fact  in  man's  nature,  the  relation  of  the 
religions  of  the  world  to  governments,  and  especially 
of  Clnristianity  in  the  early  centuries,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  under  papacy,  and  in  this  country,  with  the  dxx- 
ties  of  the  citizen  to  each.  Then  what  a  field  to-day 
in  economics,  its  general  history,  its  history  in  this 
country,  its  general  principles,  applications,  problems, 
tariff,  taxation,  debts,  credit,  money,  banking,  curren- 
cy, bimetallism,  revenues,  as  from  lands,  monopolies, 
foes,  licences,  taxes,  loans,  all  as  affecting  state,  coun- 
try, city  and  town.  This  would  open  the  door  to  modern 
industrial  improvement,  wages,  invention,  commerce, 
labor  organizations,  trusts,  pauperism,  corporations, 
monopolies,  roads,  railroads,  telegraph,  distribution  of 
wealth,  interest,  capital  and  labor,  and  the  ethics  of 
industries.     Social  Science  might  be  the  climax    of  all. 


dealing  with  individualism,  socialism,  communism,  co- 
operation, profit-sharing,  collectiveism,  all  social  prob- 
lems, and  ending  in  llie  general  science  of  Sociology. 

Such  a  brief  outline  suggests  a  course  of  study  cov- 
ering three  years,  that  would  be  of  immense  advantage. 
Its  practical  value  to  the  individual,  and  especially 
to  the  community  and  the  nation  must  be  apparent. 
From  college  graduates  who  have  earnestly  wrestled 
with  the  above  hinted  problems,  there  should  come 
statesmen  worthy  of  the  name  and  needed  in  America 
to-day. 

Where  could  such  a  college  find  the  advantages  that 
would  surround  it  in  Washington?  If  there  be  any  states- 
men, they  are  supposed  to  be  here.  Diplomacy  has 
its  seat  in  the  capital.  Here  finance  is  wrestled  with, 
legislation  is  in  progress,  courts  from  lowest  to  highest 
abound,  and  social  questions  are  debated  by  masters. 
Here  are  specialists  in  all  these  lines  who  could  be 
drawn  upon  for  lectures  and  even  professorships. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  may  so  see  the  value  of 
such  a  department  in  the  American  University  that 
soon  the  walls  of  this  college  may  rise  and  its  chair 
be  endowed,  so  that  its  work  may  be  begun  with  the 
new  centur.v. 


American  Methodism  and  the  American  University. 

Rev.  Dr.  Palmore,  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Christian 
Advocate,  in  discussing  the  points  that  might  well  be 
considered  by  the  Commission  on  Federation  between 
the  two  Methodisms,  says:  "We  see  no  very  great  rea- 
son why  both  Methodisms  should  not  unite  on  a  great 
university  at  Washington,  D.  C,  for  post-graduates  of 
Methodist  colleges  of  all  the  world.  If  our  national 
capital,  with  all  its  architecture,  art,  libraries,  muse- 
ums, natural  history  and  botanical  gardens,  was  roofed 
over  it  would  be  the  University  of  the  world,  with  the 
Washington  Monument  for  a  spire,  or  bell  tower.  A 
national  Methodist  University  of  this  kind  will  serve 
as  a  much-needed  barrier  to  the  percolating,  insidious, 
slowly-rising  and  encroaching  waters  of  the  Tiber,  liter- 
nal  vigilance  in  the  direction  of  Rome  is  the  price  of  an 
endviring  republic.''/ 


Cheer  from  India. 

Rev.  C.  L.  Bane,  M.  A.,  one  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Bareilly  Theological  Seminary,  sends  a  contribution  to 
Bishop  Hurst,  and  says:  "I  have  been  greatly  interested 
in  your  university  at  Washington,  from  the  beginning, 
and  have  often  wished  to  send  you  a  small  gift  for  it, 
and  wish  it  were  a  thoiisand  times  larger.  Sou  may 
apply  this  to  the  fund  for  building  Asbury  Hall,  if  it  is 
your  pleasure.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  see  that 
that  hall  is  to  have  a  large  side  for  missions.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  this  which  has  led  me  to  send  you  this  mite. 
May  you  continue  to  receive  every  encouragement  in 
your  magnificent  and  magnanimous  eflort  to  build  up 
at  Washington  a  great  Christian  University,  which  will 
be  more  and  more  as  the  years  come  and  go,  a  mighty 
stronghold  for  the  spread  of  Christian  truth  throughout 
the  world." 
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Commission  on  Federation  and  The  American 
University. 

The  Joint  Coniniisaion  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churcli  South 
after  recoinniending  joint  action  of  the  two  Methodisnis 
on  other  matters,  passed  a  strong  resolution  concern- 
ing Christian  education j<^ It  deserves  vmusual  consider- 
ation.   We  give  this  action  in  full: 

"In  view  of  the  many  efforts  made  to  give  a  purely 
secular  direction  to  all  forms  of  education,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  time  has  arrived  when  greater  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  higher  education  under  Chris- 
tian auspices  than  ever  before,  and  when  the  Church 
should  feel  its  full  responsibility  for  the  ■wise  and  safe 
training  of  all  its  young  people.  We  are  approaching 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  believe  that 
our  members  should  give  some  tangible  expression  of 
our  gratitude  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  the  manifold 
blessings  which  have  marked  our  progress. 

Resolved,  1.  This  expression  shovild  take  such  prac- 
tical form  as  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning. 

2.  That  the  years  1900  and  1901  should  be  the  period 
for  the  presentation  of  the  subject  of  higher  education 
to  all  our  people  and  of  their  gifts  to  the  cause. 

a.  That  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Protestant 
Church  to  provide  in  the  city  uf  Washington  a  Univer- 
sitj' — Christian,  catholic,  tolerant,  and  American — hav- 
ing for  its  sole  aim  post-graduate  and  professional 
study  and  original  research,  and  that  the  American 
University  is  worthy  of  the  confidence  and  benefactions 
of  the  people  in  all  our  churches;  we  therefore  recom- 
mend that  the  claims  of  this  institution  be  commended 
to  both  churches  for  special  contributions  during  the 
closing  year  of  the  present  and  the  opening  years  of  the 
coming  century.", 

This  report  will  go  to  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  next  May,  and  will 
doubtless  be  approved.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  does 
not  meet  until  May,  1890j  and  action  on  the  report 
must  be  delayed  until  then.  Meanwhile  this  expres- 
sion of  "duty"  should  weigh  with  the  Christian  people 
of  the  whole  country.  Methodists  especially  should 
heed  it.  From  North  and  South  come  expressions  of 
congratvilation  and  of  strong  feeling  that  here  in  the 
American  University  is  a  cause  in  which  the  two  Meth- 
odisnis can  unite,  and  that  vmited  work  to  build  up  a 
great  university  in  Washington  would  bring  these  two 
great  churches  together  as  no  passing  of  resolutions 
or  mere  speeches  of  fraternization  could  do.  We  hope 
the  people  will  not  wait  for  further  official  action,  but 
at  once  heed  this  call  of  the  Commission  and  send  to 
either  of  the  officers  of  the  University  their  pledges  of 
gifts,  or,  what  is  still  better,  their  gifts  toward  this  great 
enterprise. 


Federated  Methodist  Education. 

The  sixth  paragraph  and  its  three  resolutions  in  the 
summary  of  the  conclusions  of  the  recent  commission 
on  Methodist  federation  deserve  our  separate  and  em- 
phasized, if  brief,  mention.  That  paragraph  should 
have  the  instant  respect  and  obedience  of  the  two 
Methodisnis,  South  and  North.  We  shall  not  marvel 
if  several  other  American  Methodist  churches,  whether 
"Episcopal,"  or  "Non,"  become  interested  in  the  grand 
scheme  of  education  shadowed  forth.  All  Methodist 
branches  will  do  well  to  consider  and  realize  all  possi- 
ble wise  schemes  of  immediate  organized  and  consoli- 
dated university  work.  Again,  it  is  old,  and  as  true 
as  old,  to  say  that  nearly  all  these  branches  have  too 
many  "universities."  Each  branch  should  organize  its 
own  plans,  but  they  should  be  co-relatcd  to  the  plans 
of  all  other  branches  in  certain  respects.  This  is  not  a 
matter  of  choice.  That  co-relation  is  already  forced 
upon  American  Wesleyanism!  If  we  are  not  to  be  left 
hopelessly  in  the  rear,  made  ashamed,  if  not  actually 
superseded,  we  must  make  the  educational  plans  of 
which  the  many  churches  acting  in  combination,  at 
points,  are  entirely  capable,  if  wise  men  lead.  What  a 
vista  of  reasonable  and  irresistable  power  and  victory 
is  thus  outlined  in  the  very  statementi  Each  branch 
should  have  its  own  scheme  of  academy,  seminary,  and 
reorganized,  definite  college  work,  while  all  branches 
amenable  to  the  inevitable  argument  may  face  the  prob- 
lem of  the  higher  education  with  results  that  will  com- 
mand the  enduring  respect  of  the  secular  world.  We 
seriously  suggest  and  urge  that  such  reasonable  and 
possible  plans  are  the  sole  conditions  upon  which  the 
Church  of  Christ  can  stem  the  secular  floods  whose 
menacing  crests  are  within  sight  of  the  shores  of  the 
present  emergency. 

Still  more — all  evangelical  churches  in  the  republic 
may  well  plan  with  respect  to  each  other.  America 
needs,  and  must  have,  a  godl.v,  educational  bund. 
Secularism  crowds  them  on  the  one  side  and  Roman- 
ism, with  its  astute,  silent,  powerful  and  already  for- 
mulated schemes,  presses  on  the  other.  Let  us  pray 
that  these  w^alls  may  not  become  millstones.  He  sure- 
ly must  sleep  who  does  not  see  the  foregleams  and 
jarrings  of  the  rising  and  imminent  struggle.  That  is 
the  real  "American  conflict." 

Who  knows  that  that  deadlj-  struggle  will  not  prove 
to  be  the  real  motive  and  basis  of  coming  church  union, 
applicable  to  far  more  than  the  over  many  Methodist 
churches  in  the  republic? — Northwestern  Christian  Ad- 
vocate. 


Rev.  William  D.  Parr,  of  Indiana,  writes,  "We  want 
no  university  under  government  control.  Too  many 
State  Universities  show  what  we  could  expect." 


Johns  Hopkins  Wants    State   Aid. 

A  bill  has  been  presented  in  the  House  of  Delegates, 
and  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly  have  been 
memorialized  concerning  it,  which  has  for  its  purpose 
an  appropriation  of  $100,000  annually  for  the  aid  of  Johris 
Hopkins  University  by  the  State.  This  will  make  Johns 
Hopkins  a  State  institution  in  every  practical  sense  of 
the  word.  It  will  not  add  much  to  its  secular  spirit  for 
that  is  already  pronounced.  It  shows  that  it  is  not  wise 
to  plant  institutions  with  the  expectation  that  they 
will  remain  independent. 
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The  College  of  History. 

The  picture  of  this  inagnUicciit  structure  on  tliesc 
pages  is  made  from  a  photograph  of  the  building,  as 
it  now  stands  with  the  grading  completed  [aroTind  it. 
The  illustration  appeared  recently  in  the  NationttI  Ar- 
chitect and  Biiilder  of  this  city,  with  a  flattering  ac- 
count of  the  construction  of  the  building.  The  plans 
were  the  joint  work  of  Architects  Van  Brunt  &  Howe  of 
Kansas  City  and  Wm.  M.  Poindexter  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  While  the  building  had  lieen  practically  com- 
plete for  some  weeks  it  was  formally  transferred  to  the 
Building  Committee  by  the  contractor,  Mr.  James  I^. 
Parsons,  on  Feb.  1,  1898.  The  building  Committee  con- 
sisted of  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  Mr.  John  13.  Andrus, 
Hon.  M.  G.  Kmery,  Mr.  John  H.  Herrell,  Mr. "A.  B.  Du- 
vtill,  Dr.  A.  J.  Palmer  and  Vice-Chancellor  Samuel  L. 
Beiler.  In  December,  1895,  a  Sub-Committee  of  Messrs. 
I'mery,  Herrell,  Duvall  and  Beiler  was  appointed  and 
oil  these  the  work  and  responsibility  largely  devolved. 
.Mr.  John  B.  Hammond  was  their  representative  and 
Superintendent . 

The  Flan  of  the  Grounds  of  the  University  will  show 
the  location  of  the  College  of  History,  facing  on  an  open 
court  which  is  entered  from^  Massachusetts  A\enue. 
The  completion  of  thisjfirst  of  twenty-five  splendid 
halls  that  are  to  be,  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  the 
institution.  It  is  a  sort  of  first-fruits,  a  pledge  of  the 
future,  and  a  type  of  what  is  to  follow.  Thoroughness 
has  been  the  watchword  of  all  who  have  had  to  do  with 
the  work.  More  showy  types  of  architecture  and  meth- 
ods of  construction  were  refused.  A  more  substantial 
building  in  all  its  details  can  not  be  found. 

The  earth  beneath  the  foundations  is  of  a  very  firm, 
liomogeneous  character  and  was  carefully  tested.  On 
this  a  heavy  bed  of  finely  broken  stone  and  cement  was 
thoroughly  packed  and  allowed  to  harden  before  the 
stonework  was  begun.  Very  large,  heavy  slabs  of  gneiss 
or  bastard  granite  were  then  laid  on  the  cement  from 
which  the  solid  walls  of  blue  gneiss  rose  to  the  level  of 
the  ground.  The  back  of  this  stone  wall  ■was  covered 
with  a  heavy  coat  of  pitch  and  then  faced  internally 
with  brick.  On  this  double  wall,  at  the  ground  line, 
is  a  heavy  eoxirse  of  light  gray  granite.  Above  this 
ises  the  vrall  of  white  marble  that  is  from  eight  inches 
to  two  feet  thick  and  backed  everywhere  with  solid 
brick.  There  are  2-1,000  cubic  feet  of  marble  in  the 
walls,  half  of  it  carved  and  moulded.  No  saving  of 
marble  by  merely  using  it  as  a  veneer  was  allowed 
anywhere.  As  an  illustration  of  this  it  may  be  men - 
tioned  that  the  blocks  making  a  part  of  the  cornice  at 
the  corners  of  the  front  pediment  weighed  seven-and- 
one-half  tons. 

The  marble  is  of  the  purest  white  seen  in  any  Ijuild- 
ing,  and  is  of  a  remarkably  hard  and  non-absorbing 
quality.  The  Columbian  Marble  Company  of  Rutland, 
Vermont,  deserves  great  credit  for  furnishing  so  large  a 
quantity  of  such  stone,  cut  and  carved,  ready  to  be  set  in 
the  walls,  and  shipped  six  hundred  miles,  within  nine 
months  time.  The  heavy  copper  roof  was  so  put  on 
that  not  a  nail  or  screw  pierces  the  metal  anywhere 
and  it  extends  clear  out   over  the  marble  walls  so  that 
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not  a  joint  between  tlie  blocks  is  exposed  to  the  weather. 
The  design  is  pire  Grecian,  adhering  to'straight  lines, 
and  a  severe  simplicity.  The  massive  marble  columns 
supporting  the  front  pediment,  with  their  beautifully 
carved  Ionic  capitals,  produce  a  most  agreeable  and 
artistic  effect. 

The  great  marble  blocks  and  other  heavy  materials 
were  hoisted  by  four  large  steam  derricks,  and  so  wisel.y 
and  carefully  was  this  done  under  the  vigilant  super- 
intendent of  construction,  Mr.  John  B.  Parsons,  a 
brother  of  the  contractor,  that  not  an  accident  occurred, 
nor  was  a  man  injured  during  the  progress  of  tlie  per- 
ilous work. 

Passing  up  the  solid  granite  steps  between  the  mas- 
sive columns  and  across  the  marble-tiled  porch,  one 
enters,  through  heavy  oak  doors,  the  lobby  hall,  thirty 
feet  square,  filed  and  wainscoted  with  beautiful  Ten- 
nessee marble.  A  wide  corridor,  also  tiled  and  wains- 
coted with  the  same  material,  extends  from  the  hall  to 
either  end  of  the  building  where  there  are  minor  en- 
trances, with  large  windows  over  the  doorways. 

Across  the  lobby  from  the  front  entrance,  are  two 
double   doors,    one    leading   to   the   historical   library   and 
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the  other  to  the  histcrical  ivirttir.  These  are  large, 
well  lighted  rccms,  the  latter  fitted  up  with  glass  en- 
closed cases,  and  the  former  with  adjustable  shcKirg. 
At  either  siderot^  these  wo  rccn-f,  is  a  small  icom,  the 
one  for  the  curator,  the  other  for  the  librarian.  The 
rest  of  this  floor  is  arranged  in  fotir  suites  of  three  rccms 
each,  planned  so  that  one  of  each  will  be  the  workshop 
of  the  professor,  another  the  work  room  of  the  students, 
and  the  other  a  lecture  hall.  As  one  passes  from  room 
to  room  1  e  is  impressed  with  the  solidity.  Kvery  par- 
tition wall  is  of  solid  brick  work,  the  ceilings  are  high, 
and  the  plastering  of  the  adamant  type,  the  windo'ws 
large  and  numerous  giving  an  abundance  of  light,  the 
finish  of  the  most  beautiful  and  durable  quartered  oak, 
showing  some  of  the  handsomest  natural  graining  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Ascending  either  of  the  two  room.v  stairways,  with 
their  easy  treads  of  solid  oak  and  handsome  balustrades, 
one  reaches  another  corridor,  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  building,  on  either  side  of  which  are  four  suites 
of  rooms  like  those  on  the  floor  below,  while  over  the 
library  and  museum  is  an  assembly  room  fifty  five  by 
sixtj-ti vc    feet    in    size,    roruk'rcd    prefect    in   its   acoustic 


properties    by    the    introducticn    ui    large    quartered    oak 
girders  at  the  ceiling. ^jpit^.  . 

The  lighting  of  this  floor,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture, is  a  marked  feature.  Windows  and  sky-lights 
abound  and  there  are  glass  transoms  over  every  door. 
.•\rrangements  are  made  for  heating  by  steam,  the  ra- 
dicitors  being  placed  by  every  window,  and  a  simple 
device  introduces  fresh  air  under  every  radiator  from 
under  the  window.  The  whole  building  is  fitted  up  with 
the  latest  devised  methods  of  lighting  by  both  gas  t»nd 
electricity,  the  electrical  wires  being  everywhere  in- 
closed in  tubes  until  they  enter  the  fixtures  or  ehan- 
d.  liers.  It  is  expected  that  the  building  will  be  heated 
from  an  outside  power-house,  though  it  is  arranged  so  a 
furnace  and  boiler  can  be  put  inside  jf  need  be. 

From  this  floor  a  stairway  leads  through  the  attic, 
u iiere  the  large  timbers  of  the  simple  construction  show, 
ii.  the  level  deck  of  the  roof,  which  is  arranged  for  the 
tonvenienee  of  those  who  wish  to  gaze  on  one  of  the 
linest  inland  views  ever  found  outside  of  a  mountain- 
ous country.  Over  a  circle  of  fift.v  miles  diameter  the 
eye  wanders  by  hill  and  dale,  river  and  movmtain,  farm 
and  city,  peaceful  villas  and  historic  battlefields,  with 
llie  Congressional  Library,  Capitol  dome  and  ^^■aslli^g- 
tr.n  monument  as  distinctive  features. 

On  the  way  down  it  is  well  to  notice  that  in  no  corner, 
1)1  outer  or  inner  wall,  can  the  least  crack  be  found  that 
indicates  any  vmeven  settling.  When  one  has  reached 
tlie  semi-basement  stor.v  and  looked  at  the  solidity  of 
walls,  pillars  and  arches,  he  ceases  to  wonder.  Here 
do  is  a  substantial  finish.  The  concrete  floors  in  the 
<orridor  and  the  eight  well  lighted  rooms,  excellently 
adapted  to  certain  laboratory  purposes,  are  onl.v  sur- 
passed by  the  fotir  large  toilet  rooms,  each  a  model  in 
iiself,  all  lined  with  enameled  brick,  and  fitted  up  with 
UaliiinJ^marble  and  a  complete  complement  of  JVlott's 
most  improved^plumbing[fixtures.~^    "*-• 

The  structure  is  of  slow -burning  construction.  The 
plastering  is  all  on  brick  walls,  so  that,  there  is  neither 
studding  nor  lathing,  save  on  the  ceilings.  The  joists 
are  all  heavy  and  the  floors  durable  with  two  sheets  of 
paper  and  sea-weed  and  an  inch  of  sand  between.  It 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  force  a  fire  through  this. 
The  material,  woodwork,  glass  and  hardware  fixtures 
are  of  the  best.  Admiration  is  the  word  that  expresses 
the  judgment  of  all  visitors. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  structure  including  the  con- 
tract price  of  $158, COO,  the  trehitects,  superintendent, 
drainage,  preliminary  surve.vs  and  studies,  with  many 
incidental  items  is  $175. OCO. 

Inability  to  collect  all  of  the  $150,000  subscribed,  and 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  new  subsc-riptions  imtil  the 
tide  of  prosperity  fully  returns,  has  made  it  necessary  to 
borrow  some  temporarily  from  other  funds,  but  from 
first  to  last  the  Treasurer  lias  paid  ever.v  bill  on  the 
first  of  each  and  every  month.  There  is  no  encum- 
brance on  the  site  of  90  acres,  and  not  a  dollar  of  lein 
upon  this  splendid  College. 

We  are  still  looking  for  friends  who  will  make  up  the 
deficiency,  help  in  the  furnishing  and  equipment,  and 
increase  the  amount  of  endowment  so  that  in  the  near 
future  as  thorough  work  may  be  done  within  these  walls 
as  has  been  done  upon  them. 
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A  Qovernment  University? 

The  following;  ediicalorts  iirt^  ojiiJosed  to  a  National 
University: 

Win.  F.  Warren,  LL.  D.,  president  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity, said:  "No  nation  without  a  National  Church  has 
ever  evolved  a  nationally  supported  university  worthy 
of  mention." 

F.  A.  Walker,  LL.  D.,  late  president  of  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  said  he  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  idea  of  a  National  University. 

Prof.  John  Bascom,  LL.  D.,  says  a  National  Univer- 
sity is  to  be  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no 
demand  for  it.  "An  extreme  secular  temper  would  be 
sure  to  prevail  in  such  an  institution.  Its  moral  force 
would  sink  to  a  minimum." 

Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  secretary  of  the  Slater  Fund,  is 
quite  outspoken  in  his  opposition  to  the  .scheme  of  a 
National  University. 

Prof.  B.  P.  Seaver,  Superintendent  of  Boston  Pulilic 
Schools,  says  such  a  scheme  would  be  impractical,  have 
no  promise  of  iisefulness,  and  assure  no  freedom  in 
teaching. 

The  great  churches  are  practically  committed  to  an- 
other policy  by  having  their  own  institutions,  or  by  ac- 
tion of  their  legislative  bodies. 

The  Baptists  have  Chicago  University  as  their  center, 
atid  Columbian  in  Washington. 

The  Presbyterians  are  committed  to  Princeton  and 
other  institutions. 

TIae  Cathohc  Churcli  is  building  a  great  uni\ersitj' 
for  itself  here  at  the  National  Capital. 

Tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  are  Committed  by  their  Gen- 
eral Conferences  to  The  American  University. 

The  supreme  legislative  body  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  in  1871  adopted  the  following: 

"Resolved,  That,  except  where  weighty  local  or  spe- 
cial considerations  intervene,  it  is  our  duty  to  sustain 
our  own  educational  institutions  by  our  gifts  and  pat- 
ronage." 

LETTERS. 

These  letters  from  the  heads  of  Universities  and  Col- 
leges show  their  position: 

Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Jan.  1,  1896. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  pleasant  letter  of  December  30th 
came  to  hand  yesterday.  I  regret  to  say  that  1  am  not 
able  to  join  you  in  advocating  the  establishment  of  a 
University  of  the  United  States.  *  *  *  j  perceive 
that  you  have  endeavored  to  make  your  bill  more  ac- 
ceptable than  preceding  bills  to  existing  institutions; 
but  if  the  proposed  University  has  any  function  at  all, 
it  must  prove  to  be  a,  competitor  with  existing  univer- 
sities. Now,  -we  have  too  many  universities  in  the 
United  States  already.  If  the  Government  w^ishcs  to  go 
into  university  w^ork,  it  should,  in  iny  opinion,  strength- 
en the  universities  'we  have,  and  not  build  another. 

As  to  the  local  needs  of  the  City  of  Washington,  they 
are  surely  to  be  well  supplied.  The  Cohimbian  Univer- 
sity, the  Catholic  University,  and  the  new  Ainerican 
University  will  supply  the  local  needs  of  the  District. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  so  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  civil  service  reform  that  one  may  be  per- 


mitted to  hope  that  the  University  miglit  bo  partially 
exempted  from  the  opertition  of  the  spoil-s  system;  but 
in  my  judgment  that  exemption  would  be  by  no  means 
complete  even  then.  I  can  not  feel  sure  that  the  pro- 
fessors of  philosophy,  sociology,  political  economy,  his- 
tory, constitutional  law,  and  international  law,  in  a 
National  University  at  Washington  would  be  free  men. 
For  these  reasons,  among  others,  1  find  myself  quite 
unable  to  support  the  bill  which  has  just  been  put  before 
Congress.     Very  truly,  yours, 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT. 

Columbia  College, 

New    York,    February   10,    1896. 

My  Dear  Governor:  What  I  believe  to  be  meritorious 
in  your  enterprise  is  the  proposition  to  make  available 
for  students  the  great  collection  of  books  and  other  ob- 
jects that  already  exists  in  Washington  on  so  splendid 
a  scale,  and  that  are  certain  to  increase  in  value  and 
importance,  decade  by  decade.  1  am  also  sensible  of 
the  sentimental  attractiveness  of  a  University  of  the 
United  States.  When  I  have  said  this  1  am  oVjliged  to 
say  that  X  see  the  project  in  two  different  but  funda- 
mental dangers.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  danger  that 
the  University  of  the  United  States  may  exist  only  in 
name,  and  so  far  from  contributing  to  the  scientific  pres- 
tige and  importance  of  the  country,  may  be  a  source  of 
shame  to  all  those  w^ho  are  interested  in  the  higher  ed- 
ucation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  should  be  really  a  strong  and 
powerful  University,  animated  by  the  highest  ideals, 
and  endowed  with  adequate  resources  from  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  nation,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  fail  seriously 
to  interfere  w^ith  the  work  that  ia  being  done  by  the 
old  and  large  foundations  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country.  These  institutions  are  already  doing  impor- 
tant and  valuable  work  for  graduate  students,  and  are 
by  no  means  confined,  as  you  seem  to  suppose,  to  un- 
dergraduate instruction.  If  they  are  called  upon  to  com- 
pete in  the  future  with  a  National  University  supported 
by  taxation,  in  which  there  shall  be  no  charge  for  tui- 
tion, it  seems  inevitable  that  the  effect  upon  these  in- 
stitutions can  not  be  otherwise  than  harmful.  *  *  * 
I  am,  dear  Governor,  yours  most  faithfully. 

SETH     LOW. 

The  following  action  Is  very  significant  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Pepper,  ex-provost,  argued  in  favor  of  a 
national  university  at  a  hearing  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee to  establish  a  University  of  the  United  States, 
and  was  supposed  to  represent  the  feeling  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania: 

Universit.y  of  Pennsylvania,  Office  of  the  Provost, 

Philadelphia,  Marc-h  6,  1896. 

The  attention  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  called  to  the  proposed  act  to  estab- 
lish a  "University  of  the  United  States."  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  corporation  I  submitted  a  copy  of  the  act 
and  requested  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  propos- 
al. The  sentiment  was  quite  unanimous  that  there  were 
few  things  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  so  illy  fitted  to  do  as  to  conduct  a  great  university; 
that  this  was  a  matter  that  unquestionably  should  be 
left  to  local  enterprise  and  local  support.  If  some  ar- 
rangement could  be  made  by  which  advanced  students 
throughout  the  country  should  have  the  benefit  of  the 
vast  collections  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
Washington  for  purposes  of  study,  that  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent arrangement;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that 
this  would  require  any  elaborate  machinery,  nor  the 
foundation  of  a  "University  of  the  United  States." 
Very  truly  yours, 

CHAS.  C.  HARRISON, 

Provost. 
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Yale  University, 

New  Haven,  February  20,  1896. 
Tlie  plan  of  establishing  a  National  University  in 
Washington  by  Congress  seems  to  me  an  undesirable 
plan.  I  think  such  a  university  unnecessary.  It  seems 
to  me  inuch  better  that  institutions  o£  this  character 
in  our  country  should  be  sustained  by  private  gifts  and 
efforts,  and  1  doubt  the  wisdom  or  propriety  of  govern- 
mental appropriations  of  money  for  such  purposes. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

TIMOTHY  DWIGHT. 

Emory  College, 

Oxford,    Ga.,    February    :;2,    1896. 
My  Dear  Sir:   I  beg  to  say  that  1  am  emphatically  op- 
posed to  a  National  University  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment.     (1.)     It  is  an  unconstitutional  institution.      (2.) 
It  is   an   unnecessary   institution.      (3.)      It  would   be   a 
most  vicious  institvition,  educationally  and  politically. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  as  you  please. 
1  am,  yours  sincerely, 

W.   A.  CMANDLER. 

Luther  College, 

Decorah,  Iowa,  February  21,  1896. 
1  make  haste  to  inform  you  that  I,  in  every  essential 
point,  most  heartily  agree  with^the  "arguments,"  vs. 
(a  National  University)  and  am  not  in  favor  at  all  of 
any  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  university  controlled 
and  supported  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Yours  respectfully, 

LAUR.  LARSEN, 
Pres.  Luther  College. 

Upper  Iowa  University, 

Fayette,  Iowa,  February  20,  1896. 
*  *  *  1  have  very  decided  convictions  against  the 
General  Governinent  founding  a  University  at  Washing- 
ton. Recent  tendencies  in  the  country  and  political 
life  lead  me  to  believe  that  such  an  undertaking  would 
not  be  a  success,  and  not  in  the  interest  of  the  highest 
and  best  scholarship. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.    M.   BISSELL. 

Randolph  Macon  College, 

Lynchburg,  Va.,  February  19,  1896. 
Dear  Sir:  I  think  the  standard  argument  against  en- 
larging the  sphere  and  functions  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, multiplying  offices  and  undertaking  what  can  be 
safely  left  to  individual  enterprise  and  philanthropy, 
coupled  with  the  present  condition  of  the  National  fi- 
nances, will  avail  now,  as  for  so  many  years  past,  when 
conditions  seemed  much  more  favorable,  to  prevent 
the  proposition  for  a  University  in  the  United  States  be- 
coming a  law.  We  are  against  centralization  in  this 
section.    Yours  sincerely, 

Wm.    W.    SMITH. 

Tabor  College, 

Tabor,  Iowa,  Februiry  24,  1896. 
Dear  Sir:      I  heartily  agree  with  jour  position  as  op- 
posing   the   foundation   of   a   National   University    to   be 
supported  by  the  Government. 

-We  do  not  need  such  a  university,  as  the  state  and 
denominational  colleges  and  universities  cover  the 
ground  thoroughly. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.    C.    HUGHRS. 

THE    PRESS. 

The  press  is  vittering  its  voice  about  such  an  institu- 
tion also. 

The  Independent  says,  concerning  an  institu- 
tion that  Congress  is  to  be  asked  to  create:  "We  have 
no  word  to  say  in  favor  of  a  national  university  at 
Washington,  to  be  supported  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment.   There  is  no  call  for  such  an  institution." 


The  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.  C,  says, 
"The  committee  on  the  establishment  of  a  national 
university  is  composed  of  Senators  Wellington,  chair- 
man; Frye,  Nelson,  Foraker,  Deboe,  Jones  of  Arkan- 
sas, Turpie,  Walthall  and  Clay.  Five  of  these  Senators 
are  either  positively  opposed  to  the  bill,  or  are  inclined 
to  be  opposed  to  it,  while  of  the  other  four.  Senator  Wel- 
lington is  heartily  in  favor  of  the  measure,  as  Senator 
Frye  is  supposed  to  be,  while  Messrs.  Foraker,  and  De- 
boe are  not  regarded  as  being  pronounced  in  their 
views." 

The  Western  Christian  Advocate,  Cincinnati,  0.,says: 
"riie  adroit  attempt  is  made  to  enlist  women  to  se- 
cure a  penny  apiece  on  Washington's  birthday  from 
the  public-school  children  of  the  United  States  to  create 
the  nucleus  of  a  fund  of  $250,000,  for  a  building  to  be 
known  as  the  Washington  Memorial  Building,  and  to 
be  the  administrative  building  of  a  National  University 
such  as  Washington  is  said  to  have  contemplated  by 
certain  devises  in  his  will.  Let  the  people  go  slowly. 
This  is  a  skillfully-planned  flank  movement  to  compel 
Congress  to  create  and  establish  a  National  University. 
It  has  not  decided  to  do  so.  It  is  not  likely  to  .  If  it 
should,  such  a  university  would  be  a  political  foot-ball, 
the  object  of  partisan  strife  and  the  source  of  endless 
disputes.  Religion  would  have  no  place  in  it.  It  would 
beconre  the  citadel  of  sneering  infidelity,  and  the  work- 
shop of  scientiiic  atiieism.  Our  American  University, 
in  tlie  control  of  which  five  great  denominations  are 
represented,  would  be  far  safer  and  better  for  our  grad- 
uate youth.  Affiliated  denoininations  will  yet  girdle 
tlie  Capital  with  Christian  universities  of  the  highest 
grade,  availing  themselves,  without  taxing  the  nation, 
of  all  the  great  scientific  and  literary  resources  of  the 
political  metropolis  of  our  Nation.  The  present  Wash- 
ington pence  project  is  'penny-wise  and  pound-foolish.'" 

A  Journal  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  says: 

"Several  good  women,  with  patriotic  intentions,  have' 
undertaken  to  raise  a  fund  for  a  national  university 
at  Washington.  Tliey  want  to  carry  out  George  Wash- 
ington's suggestions  for  the  establishment  of  a  great 
university  at  the  Nation's  capital. 

Tlae  motives  of  these  patriotic  women  may  be  com- 
mendable, but  the  wisdom  of  their  course  is  not  so 
plain.  The  United  States  is  not  suffering  at  present 
for  a  lack  of  universities.  It  has  plenty  of  colleges  and 
institutions  of  higher  education.  What  it  does  need 
is  to  put  some  of  them  on  a  better  footing  and  equip 
th3m  with  such  resources  that  they  can  do  all  that  is 
expected  of  them. 

If  there  was  ever  a  time  Tvhen  a  national  university 
was  needed  at  the  capital,  that  time  has  passed.  It 
used  to  be  said  that  it  was  necessary  for  an  American 
student  to  go  abroad  to  get  adequate  instruction  in 
almost  any  kind  of  postgraduate  work.  That  time  has 
passed.  The  graduate  ^vork  carried  on  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  at  Harvard,  Yale,  Chicago,  and  some 
otlrer  vmiversities,  will  compare  favorably  with  the  grad- 
uate work  at  European  institutions.  It  should  be  the 
aim  to  strengthen  American  universities,  and  make 
them  still  more  useful  and  effective  and  not  create  an- 
other which  must  necessarily  divide  the  patronage  with 
them  and  encroach  upon  the  field  which  they  are  en- 
deavoring to  fill.  So  far  as  Washington  is  concerned, 
the  foundations  have  already  been  laid  for  two  univer- 
sities there,  (the  Catholic  University  and  the  American 
University),  which,  in  the  minds  of  their  projectors,  at 
least,  are  to  have  a  national  scope  of  the  highest  uni- 
versity type.      *      * 

If  the  patriotic  women  who  propose  taking  up  penny 
collections  for  another  university  at  Washington  will 
center  their  efforts  upon  one  or  two  or  three  of  the  ex- 
isting institutions  of  higher  learning  in  this  country, 
they  will  be  doing  the  cause  of  education  much  better 
service.' 
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"The  Human  Reaction." 

Professor  David  Sturr  Jordtin,  as  a  scientist,  is  ac- 
corded an  honorable  place.  As  the  head  of  a  growing 
university  he  fills  a  position  of  increasing  importance. 
As  an  honest  inquirer  after  ?ruth  in  every  field  and  &n 
outspoken  defender  of  what  he  believes  to  be  true,  he 
is  worthy  of  all  praise.  But  because  he  influences  so 
large  a  number  of  young  men  and  women,  we  regard  «ny 
half-truth  uttered  by  him  exceedingly  dangerous.  When 
he  speaks  as  a  scientist,  we  are  glad  to  listen.  But 
when  he  assumes  to  speak  upon  the  philosophy  of  pray- 
er, we  feel  constrained  to  ask  people  to  pause  and  con- 
sider the  trend  oJ  his  teachings.  We  have  no  evidence 
that  he  has  pondered  all  sides  of  this  vast  question  so 
as  to  speak  with  authoritj^  He  has  a  right  to  his  opin- 
ions; freedom  of  expression,  under  proper  circumstances 
we  freely  grant.  But  his  definition  of  prayer  as  "the  hu- 
man reaction"  we  can  not  accept  as  either  scientifie 
or  final.  It  expresses  only  half  the  truth.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  prayer  has  a  purely  subjective  side.  Human 
beings  in  all  ages,  when  in  trouble,  have  been  wont  to 
pray.  As  Holland  so  truly  says,  every  true  man  in  dis- 
tress finds  rising  from  within  him  something  very  like 
prayer.  And  no  doubt  the  habit  of  prayer  itself  tends  to 
put  men  into  better  ways  of  thinking  and  doing.  The 
longing  after  moral  excellence  tends  to  make  a  man 
more  excellent;  the  desire,  the  prayer  for  purity,  gentle- 
ness, moral  power,  helps  a  man  to  gain  these  virtvies. 
This  is  the  subjective  power  of  prayer — "the  human  re- 
action," if  you  please.  But  is  this  all?  If  so,  the  effect 
of  a  man  praying  to  the  sun  or  moon  would  be  the  same 
as  if  he  prayed  to  Jehovah.  On  such  a  basis  the  man 
who  prays  to  a  stone  would  be  as  well  off  as  the  man 
who  prays  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  No  thinking  man 
needs  to  be  told  that  this  is  not  the  Bible  theory  of 
prayer.  With  Dr.  Jordan's  statement  that  nature  "is  as 
indifferent  as  the  multiplication  table,"  we  have  no 
quarrel,    unless   he    means    to   identify   natvire    as    God. 

But  we  pass  that  for  the  present.  For  it  is  the  doctrine 
of  prayer  to  God  as  a  Person  with  which  we  have  to  do — 
the  God  who  "made  the  worlds,"  who  "upholdeth  all 
things  by  the  word  of  his  power,"  the  God  who  reveals 
himself  as  our  Father,  "the  Father  of  our  spirits,"  and 
the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Dr.  Jordan  says: 
"Nature  neither  loves  nor  hates.  She  is  neither  good 
nor  cruel.  She  is  merely  the  truth  of  God — the  God 
we  know  or  can  worship."  We  cannot  be  sure  what 
this  is  intended  to  mean.  But  if  the  words  mean  any- 
thing, it  would  seem  to  be  that  God  is  cold,  inexorable 
law,  "just  keeping  on  the  same,  calmer  than  clock-work 
and  not  caring"  We  do  not  pause  here  to  say  that 
neither  science  nor  philosophy  knows  of  any  law  that 
is  not  in  the  last  analysis  the  expression  of  will,  the 
outgoing  of  the  energies  of  a  person.  Whatwe  do  care 
to  say,  and  to  say  with  all  the  emphasis  we  can  com- 
mand, is  that  God  does  "care;"  that  is  the  burden  of 
the  teachings  of  Him  -who  spake  "as  never  man  spake;" 
it  is  the  theme  of  the  whole  Bible,  the  refrain  of  every 
sweetest  psalm.  God's  care  for  men  explains  the  Cross, 
which  is,  so  to  speak,  its  culmination  and  complete  ex- 
pression: "For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  his 
only    begotten    son,    that    whosoever    believeth    in    him 


might  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life."  Does  God 
promise  to  forgive  the  sin  of  the  penitent?  Then  prayer 
is  encouraged.  Surely,  God  cares.  Will  he  restore  the 
lost  joys  of  salvation  to  a  soul  that  has  fallen  into 
transgression?  Again  is  prayer  encouraged.  God  does 
care.  Will  he  "give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask 
him?"  What  is  that  but  prayer?  Does  not  God  care? 
But  is  this  no  more  than  "a  human  reaction?"  Surely 
the  Bible  is  a  meaningless  or  misleading  book,  if  this 
be  the  true  philosophy  of  prayer. 

But  the  "human  reaction"  theory  of  prayer  leaves  no 
room  for  the  incoming  of  the  Spirit  of  God  into  the  soul, 
or  the  shedding  abroad  therein  of  the  love  of  God  "by 
the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  given  unto  us."  Human  reac- 
tion is  powerless  for  spiritual  good,  unless  there  follow 
divine  action  as  its  answer.  The  Son  of  God  agonizing 
in  the  garden  surely  received  some  supporting  power 
other  than  the  boot-strap  influence  of  "the  human  re- 
action." -  ,  M.-   .  ^'.   :   .  »  •-  f 


The  German  Doctorate. 

Public  Opinion  recently  condensed  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  which  shows  that  more  tho- 
rough w^ork  is  being  done  for  the  Ph.  D.  degree  in  sev- 
eral American  Universities  than  is  being  done  in  Ger- 
ra.xny.  This  is  true  in  political  economy  and  the  social 
sciences,  while  the  American  institutions  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  looking  at  things  from  a  new-world  point  of 
view.  In  sociology  and  history  Paris  gives  better  ad- 
vantages than  even  Berlin.  This  is  also  true  in  palaeog- 
raphy and  admirustrative  law.  The  Germans  seem  to 
lack  in  breadth  in  constitutional  law,  and  the  political 
sciences. 

For  one  ^vho  is  to  spend  his  life  amid  the  associations 
of  the  New  World,  there  would  be  decided  advantages 
in  pursuing  such  studies  in  America.  After  the  stu- 
dent has  taken  his  doctnajnate,  and  become  familiar  with 
this  field  of  study  from  the  American  point  of  vieXv,  a 
few  months  abroad  for  comparative  w^ork  might  be  of 
great  advantage.  That  this  is  to  be  the  plan  of  the  fu- 
ture looks  more  and  more  likely. 


Home  for  General  Conference. 

The  recent  appointment  of  a  Commission  on  the  Seatof 
the  next  General  Conference  recalls  the  article  by  Mr. 
James  B.  Hobbs,  of  Chicago,  in  the  Northwestern  Chris- 
tian Advocate,  suggesting  that  a  building  for  a  perma- 
nent home  for  the  General  Conference  be  erected  on  the 
grounds  of  the  American  University.  The  suggestion  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  The  difficulties  of  the  present 
method  of  preparing  especially  for  each  session  is  more 
and  more  manifest.  The  quadrennial  expense  neces- 
sary would  more  than  pay  the  interest  on  such  an  in- 
vestment. The  advantages  that  would  accrue  from  a 
permanent  home  are  well  set  forth  by  Mr.  Hobbs.  Wash- 
ington is  a  delightful  place  in  May,  and  there  is  no  city 
that  could  better  provide  comfortable  homes  for  the  dele- 
gates than  could  the  Capital  in  its  many  hotels  and  first 
class  boarding  houses.  We  hope  our  friend  Mr.  Hobbs 
will  continue  the  agitation,  and  that  he  may  see  his 
suggestion  a  reality. 
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Book  Notices. 

[The  Editor  vyill  be  glad  to  give  brief  notices  of  svieh 
books  as  are  appropriate  to  the  Courier.  Copies  of  vol- 
umes sent  for  notice  will  be  placed  in  the  University 
Library. 

DONATED   TO   THE  LIBRARY'. 

REV.   CLARK  P.   HARD,   HAMMOND,   ILL.— "The    Im- 
perial Gazetteer  of    India,"    by  W.  W.  Hunter,    LL.  D., 
Nine  Volumes,  Trulmer  .i  Co.,  London,  1885. 
This   is    a  valuable    gift    from    Bro.  Hard'  who    was    in 
India  as  a  missionary  from  1874  to  1878  and  from  1882  to 
1893.     Lord  Mayo,  Viceroy  in  1858,  appointed  Dr.  Hunter 
to  the  head  of  the  Indian  StatisticalDeptirlment,  These 
nine  volumes  represent  the  essence  of  100    volumes.     It 
is    not  a   bare    survey  of  the  matters  dealt   with.     It   sets 
forth  the   fruits   of   the   authors'    personal   and   long    pro- 
tracted researches,  and  forms  a  monument  of   Dr.  Hun- 
ter's  knowledge  of  the   topography,   agriculture,   admin- 
istration,   and    health    aspects    of   the    whole    Empire    of 
India, 

REV.  J.  HASKELL  KEEP,  ALFORD,  MASS.— "Eight 
Charges  to  the  Clergy,"  by  Thomas  Seeker,  LL.  D., 
Rivingtons,  London,  1780. 

Tills  volume  contains  the  autograph  of  Rev.  J.  Morse, 
in  all  probability  the  Rev.  Jedediah  Morse,  the  founder 
of  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  It  was  also  once  the 
property  of  Bishop  Chase,  the  founder  of  Kenyon  Col- 
lege. 

A    FRIEND. — A    True    Memorial    of    the    Ancient,     Most 
'    Holy  and  Religious   State  of 'Great   Britain,'  Flourish- 
ing with  Apostles,  Apostolical  Men,'  Monasteries,  Re- 
ligious'Rules,  and  Orders,  in  great' number' in  the  time 
'    of  the  Britains;   and  Primitive  Church  of  the^Saxons. 
By'Richard  Broughton.     Published  by^^G.  A.*P. 
Pemiissu  Superiorum.  1650. 
REV.  SALMON^  STEELE,   NORTHPORT,   MICH.— "Dis- 
cipline" of  "the    Methodist •  Episcopal   Church."     Daniel 
Hitt  arid  Thomas  Ware.     1813. 

Bro.  Steele  purchased  this  volume  in  1828,  the  day 
after  he  joined  the' Church.  He  is  now  86  years  of  ago, 
has  been  in  the'  Michigan  Conference  59  years,  and 
preached  twice  and  administered  the  sacrament  twice 
Jan.  30,  1898. 

WESTERN  NEWS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO.— "Can  a  Man 
Live  Forever?"  By  J.  Emile  Hix.  1898.  $0.50  cents. 
This  is  an  interesting  work  of  fiction  built  on  what 
seems  correct  anatomy  and  physiology,  telling  how  the 
question  of  the  title  was  answered  in  the  affirmative 
by  scientists  of  the  next  century. 

GEORGE  BRONSON  REA,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.— "Facts 
and  Fakes  about  Cuba."  By  George  Bronson  Rea, 
(Field  Correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald).  George 
Munro's  Sons,  N.  Y.,  1897. 

This  is  a  volume  from  one  who  has  been  on  the  field, 
seen  with  his  own  eyes,  and  though  formerly  favoring 
the  Cubans,  has  changed  his  mind  and  writes  this  book 


to  show  that  the  Cuban  sympathizers  have  misled  the 

Press,  and  the  Cuban's  cause  is  not  worthy  of  American 

sj  nipathy. 

PAMPHLETS. — Mr.  William  Boogher  sends  the  Re- 
ports of  Board  of  Trustees  and  Courses  of  Study  for 
Schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  years  1887  to 
1895,  and  other  pamphlets.  Swami  Vivekananda  and 
his  Guru.  Experimental  Psycology  by  Rev.  John 
Brigham,  Ph.  D.,  New  Constitiition  of  Cuba.  Du- 
ties of  Pliysicians  to  their  Profession  by  Dr.  Busey. 
Address  of  Regent  J.  B.  Reinstein.  Debate  on  Equit- 
able Protection.  The  Pisgah  of  the  Centvuy  by  William 
Fletcher  King.  "New  Jersey  Day"  Addresses  by  Gen. 
James  F.  Rusling.  Journal  of  School  Geography,  1878. 
Golden  Ascent  of  the  Sea,  or  Ocean  Grove.  Report  of 
Boston  Board  of  Commissioners  on  Parks,  1897.  Book 
Reviews.  American  Humane  Association,  1897.  Chari- 
table and  Reformatory  Institutions  in  District  of  Co- 
hnnbia.  The  Law  of  Love.  The  Pulse.  The  Path- 
finder. Literature.  Applied  Microscopy.  Vassar 
Miscellany.  The  Ariel.  Journal  of  Worceste  Poly- 
technic Institute.  The  School  Physiology  Journal. 
Studies  in  Yale  Psychological  Laboratory.  Princeton 
Bulletin.  John  Hopkins  Circvilars.  -  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity Catalogue,  Bulletin  and  Supplement  to'Alumni 
Record.  Ha\erford  Catalogue.  William  and  Mary 
Monthly.  University  of  California  Register.  Maine 
Seminary  Catalogue.  Religious  Census  of  State  Uni- 
versities. 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE:— Experiment 
Station  Work. — II.  Experiment  Station  Record,  Vol 
VIII,  No.  12.  Vol.  IX,  No's  3,  4,  and  5.  Monthly  List 
of  Publications.  Dietary  Studies  in  New  York  City, 
1895—96. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION.— Notes  on  Trematode 
Parasites  of;]^Fishes.  Notes  on  Cestode  Parasites  of 
Fishes. 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  MINING  BUREAU.— Prof.  Henry 
G.  Hanks  State  Mineralogist,  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  An- 
Annual  Reports. 

CAPT  D.  D.  GAILLARD,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 
Report  on  Bridge  Across  Rock  Creek. 


Spiritual  Life  in  Colleges. 

Certainly  the  spiritual  life  of  Christian  and  even  state 
institutions  is  of  prime  importance.  '  The  growth  of 
drunkenness  in  certain  institutions  is  of  grave  signifi- 
cance. But  if  the  coUeges'be  not  spiritual  centers,  are 
not  the  nearby  "pastors  'to  a  large  degree  responsible? 
What  pastoral  work  can  be  more  precious  than  that  be- 
stowed upon'the  students  in  their  rooms,  by  pastors  of 
.neighboring  churches?  To  talk  over  life  with'them,  to 
show  the  interest  of  the  churches  in  their  future,  to 
kneel  down  and  pray  Tviththem  would  he  quite  as  ■well 
as  to  stand  aloof  and  criticize.  The  college  community 
is  a  largely  untouched  field  among  pastors.  And  %vhat 
field  is  of  greater  moment  or  promise? — Rocky  Moun- 
tain Christian  Advocate. 
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The  first  and  only  paper  presenting  every  week  all  the  history-making- 
news  of  the  world,  intelligently  digested  and  logically  classified  for  busy 
people.  It  is  clean,  condensed,  comprehensive,  non-partisan,  truthful. 
Are  you  disgusted  with  the  filthy,  sensational,  padded  dailies  ?  Do  you 
find  the  old  weeklies  incomplete,  one-sided  and  expensive?  A  re  you  ready 
for  a  newspaper  that  really  gives  you  all  the  important  world's  doings 
in  a  nutshell — a  paper  that  you  can  confidently  commend  to  yourfamily 
and  your  friends?  The  P.^thfinder  is  Your  Ideal.  It  costs  only  $1  a 
year.  Send  in  your  subscription,  mentioning  the  CorHlER,  or  at  l«ast 
send  postal  for  sample  copv.    Address 

THE  PATHFINDER,  Washington,  D.  C, 
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JOHN  F.  WAGGAMAN, 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENTS, 

700  i4TH  STREET,  N.W.,  WASHINCxTON,  D.  C. 


I  am  agent  for  the  beautiful  suburban  property  known  as  Wesley 
Heights,  situated  opposite  the  site  of  the  American  University.  This 
property  has  a  gieat  future,  not  only  because  the  University  is  to  be 
built  opposite,  but  on  account  of  its  desirability  as  a  resident  part  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am  also  agent  for  lots  in  Morris'  Addition 
to  N.  E.  Washington,  which  presents  a  good  field  for  investment  for 
small  amount-.  All  this  property  is  laid  out  in  conformity  with  the 
general  plan  of  the  city  of  Washington  and  is  entitled  to  city  improve- 
ments. In  addition,  Washington,  being  the  Capi  al  of  the  Nation,  is 
free  from  strikes  and  conditions  that  exist  in  manufacturing  cities.  I 
will  m^ke  investments  on  first  mortgages,  secured  on  real  estate,  interest 
at  6  per  cent.  We  will  also  purchase  for  you  improved  property  that 
will  pay  between  6  and  7  per  cent,  after  paying  taxes  and  insurance. 
Now  is  the  time  to  invest  from  $250  to  $100,000.  For  further  par- 
ticulars write  to  above  address. 
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PLAN    OF   GROUNDS. 


The  above  eut  exhibits  in  outline  the  plan  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  buildings  on  the  grounds  of  The  Ameriean 
University.  It  was  adopted  in  its  general  features  by 
the  Board  of  trustees  on  May  5,  1897.  The  details  of 
walks,  trees,  shrvibbery,  and  decorations  in  the  way  of 
statues  and  fountains  can  not  be  shown  in  a  plan  of  so 
small  a  scale.    The  College  of  History  is  178  feet  in  length 


and  may  be  used  as  a  scale  of  measurement.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  grading  will  be  continued  dviring  the  year, 
and  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubbery  follow  soon 
thereafter. 

The  entire  tract  consists  of  90  acres,  quite  varied  and 
rolling  in  its  contour,  the  elevations  varying  100  feet. 
Not  far  from  the  center  of  it  is  a  spring  of  good  water, 
sufficient  for  the  development  of  artificial  lakes. 
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Gifts  and  Bequests. 

The  late  Sir  William  Frasor  bequeathed  more  than 
$150,000  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Andrew  Carnegie  has  subscribed  $20,000  toward  the 
proposed  new  Allegheny  observatory. 

Miss  Helen  Gould  has  endowed  the  school  of  ingi- 
neerinp;.  University  of  NeTV  York,  with  an  additional 
$10,000,  whieh  brings  her  benefactions  to  a  total  of  $60,- 
000. 

Hon.  Henry  S.  Little,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  gives  $100,000 
lo  Prineelon  Universitj'  to  erect  a  companion  dormitory 
to  BUiir  hall  on  the  campus. 

At  a  meeting  ol  the  board  of  regents,  of  the  University 
of  Californiii,  Miss  Phoebe  Hearst  offered  to  construct 
tmd  equip  at  her  own  expense  a  building  for  the  college 
of  mines. 

Oliver  H.  Payne  has  given  $500,000  toward  establish- 
ing a  new  medical  college  in  New  York  as  a  Cornell  Uni- 
versity department. 

The  Methodist  Orphans'  home  of  St.  Loiiis,  a  benevo- 
U'lit  institution  of  the  Church  South,  just  comes  into 
possession  of  a  gift  of  $350,000  made  by  the  late  Dr.Chas. 
H.  Bradford.  He  ^vas  not  a  member  of  that  church,  but 
his  mother  was. 

An  Kaster  gift  of  $320,000  has  been  handed  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  The  donor  of  almost  one-half  of  the 
iimount  is  unknown,  save  to  President  Harper  and  the 
board  of  trustees. 

The  late  Mrs.  Julia  W.  James,  of  Boston,  left  nearly 
all  her  estate,  valued  at  $542,069,  to  the  museinn  of  fine 
arts  and  the  institute  of  technology. 

T>i:  Elizabeth  H.  Bates,  of  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. ,  has 
made  a  bequest  of  $135,000  to  the  University  of  Michi- 
gtin,  the  income  therefrom  to  go  to  the  establishment  of 
a  chair  in  the  medical  departinent  devoted  to  diseases 
of  women  and  children,  to  be  known  as  the  Bates  pro- 
fessorship. 

The  late  George  Russell,  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  left 
$75,000  for  the  benefit  of  scavengers  and  policemen. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  has  given  $72,000  to  Way  lend 
Academy,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

The  University  of  Chicago  has  received  a  gift  of  $150,- 
000  from  an  anonymous  donor. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  given  $50,000  for  a  technical 
School  at  Durnferline,  Scotland. 

Mrs.  Amos  R.  Eno,  recently  deceased,  left  $50,000  to 
Amherst  College. 

The  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  has  re- 
ceived $65,000  from  four  interested  friends. 

The  will  of  Jacob  Tome  gives  some  $3,000,000  to  the 
Jacob  Tome  Institute,  of  Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Henry  S.  Little,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  given  Princeton 
University  $100,000  to  erect  a  new  dormitory. 

On  April  1,  the  State  Legislature  of  Maryland  passed  ci 
relief  bill  appropriating  $50,000  for  two  years  to  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  which  is  in  financial  difficulty. 

The  New  York  Independent  gives  this  pleasing  infor- 
mation: "Francis  A.  Palmer,  president  of  the  Broadway 
liank,  hasestal  lished  the  "Francis  Asbury  Palmer  fuTid/ 
starting  it  with  a  gift  of  sr.00,000,  the  income  of  wh'ch  is 
to  be  used  for  the  advaiioement  of  home  missions  and  of 


educational  institutions,  to  Assist  evangelical  churches, 
missions  and  sc-hools,  to  help  needy  persons  who  de- 
sire to  become  Christian  ministers,  and  to  establish  in 
colleges  and  schools  Bible  teachers  and  Icctvirer.'^.  It 
will  be  under  the  charge  of  a  board  of  directors  of  whieVi 
Mr.  Palmer  is  president,  and  most  of  the  others  are  lead- 
ing men  connected  with  tTie  Christian  Connection." 

Gustavo  Morcau,  the  French  artist,  has  bequeathed 
to  the  Academy  $20,000  to  establish  a  triennial  prize  to 
be  awarded  to  the  most  remarkable  work  produced  in 
three  years  preceding  the  award  in  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  engrttving,  or  music. 


Educational. 

Yale  anniuillj'  buys  $7,000  worth  of  books  for  her  li- 
bra'y.  Harvard  spends  $16,000  for  the  same  jjurpose.  and 
Columbia  $13,000. 

The  highest  salary  of  any  college  professor  is  $20,000. 
Professor  Summer,  of  Edinburgh  University,  receives  this 
amount. 

Governor  Black  has  signed  the  bill  providing  that  five 
73er  cent  of  the  excise  moneys  of  New  York  city  shall  be 
applied  to  the  teacher's  retirement  fund.  The  botird  of 
education  will  apportion  the  money  among  the  various 
boroughs  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed and  the  amount  of  their  salarie?!. 

The  latest  published  list  of  university  settlements 
enumerates  74  in  the  United  States,  41  in  England,  6  in 
Scotland,  1  in  Bombay,  India,  ar>d  2  in  Japan,  a  list  of 
121  settlements  of  the  world. 

A  fellowship  for  women  has  just  been  created  in  the 
American  school  for  Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  yield- 
ing an  annual  income  of  $1,000.  It  is  founded  in  memory 
of  Miss  Agnes  Clara  Hoppin,  by  members  of  her  family, 
and  is  to  bear  her  name.  The  donors  wish  that  the  fel- 
lowship be  awarded  without  competiti%-e  esan:inatic)n, 
and  that  a  preference  be  given  in  the  candidacy  to  those 
who  have  sjient  a  year  in  Greece  in  connection  with  the 
school. 

The  eight  largest  universities  in  the  world  are  on  the 
other  side  of  the  o^ean.  Tht-y  rank  as  follows:  Paris, 
Berlin,  Vienna,  Madrid,  Naples,  Moscow,  Budapest, and 
Muni(;h.  Harvard,  the  largest  American  university, 
ranks  ninth,  having  risen  from  the  tenth  place  during 
the  last  year.  The  University  of  Michigan  has  risen 
from  the  eighteenth  to  the  seventh  place,  Pennsylvania 
from  the  twenty-first  to  the  twentieth,  Yale  from  the 
twenty-fifth  to  the  twent^--third,  while  the  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York  has  fallen  from  the  forty-ninth 
to  the  sixty-first.  The  relative  order  of  the  ten  largest 
American  universities  is:  Harvar'l,  Northwestern,  Mich- 
igan, I'ennsylvania,  Minnepoti,  Yale,  California,  Chica- 
go, Colorado  and  Cornell. —  The  School  Journal. 

When  Bishop  Hurst  gets  ready  to  select  the  Faculties 
for  the  American  University,  at  Washington,  he  will 
have  hard  work  to  pass  by  the  Ohio  State  University, 
where  some  of  our  most  promising  yoimg  Methodists 
have  already  won  distinguished  recognition.  Joseph 
Russell  Taylor,  assistant  in  English,  whose  verse  has 
place  in  the  best  magazines,  and  bears  every  promise  of 
laureateship,  comes  from  a  Methodist  parsonage.  And 
now  from  a  Methodist  home,  in  an  almost  prehistoric 
line  of  Methodist  homes,  comes  Murray  Peabody  Brush, 
as  assistant  in  Romance  Languages,  and  destined  to 
the  highest  rank  in  his  chosen  field.  His  scholastic 
record  reads:  A.  B.,  Princeton,  '94;  Ph.  D., Johns  Hop- 
kins, '98.  Between  the  two  was  honor  w-ork  abroad. 
Methodism  has  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  young 
scholars. —  Western  Adv. 


THE' UNIVERSITY  COURIER. 


Meeting  of  the  American  University  Trustees. 

The  seini-annutil  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  The  Amer- 
ican University  was  held  May  25th  at  10  o'clock,  at  the 
Arlington  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.  In  the  ahsence  of 
the  President  of  the  Board,  Mr.  John  E.  Andrus,  of 
New  York,  who  was  detained  hy  illness.  Rev.  Charles 
H.  Payne,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, presided.  Among  others  present,  were  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  J.  Palmer,  Missionary  Secretary;  Rev.  Dr.  Jesse  ].. 
Hvirlbut,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union  and  Tract  Society;  Rev.  Dr.  James  M.  Buckley, 
editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate,  and  Mr.  Anderson  Fow- 
ler, all  of  New  York;  Rev.  David  H.  Carroll,  of  Baltimore; 
Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  Chancellor;  Hon.  Matthew  G. 
Emery,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Somers,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Browne,  Mr.  B.  F.  Leighton,  Mr.  John  E.  Herrell,  Mr. 
A.  B.  Duvall,  and  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Milburn,  Chaplain  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  all  of  Washington;  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  L.  Beiler,  of  New  York;  Prof.  Williain  W.  Martin, 
of  Nashville;  Rev.  Charles  W.  Baldwin,  Secretary,  and 
Rev.  Albert  Osborn,  Registrar. 

The  Chancellor  announced  the  completion  of  the  Col- 
lege of  History,  and  its  acceptance  by  the  Building  Com- 
mittee. He  also  reported  that  a  triangular  addition  of 
one  acre  and  a  half  of  ground  to  the  site  had  been  pvir- 
chased,  at  a  cost  of  $9,500,  giving  to  the  University  a 
complete  frontage  on  Nebraska  Avenue  on  the  cast. 
Prof  William  W.  Martin,  formerly  of  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity, was  elected  Secretary  of  the  University,  Rev. Charles 
W.  Baldwin  remaining  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. Bishop  Willard  F.  Mallalieu,  of  Boston,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  J«)Jiii  O.  Wilson,  of  New  York,  were  elected  members 
of  the  board  of  trustees. 

After  adjournnicnt  at  2  o'clock,  luncheon  was  taken 
at  the  Arlington,  which  was  followed  by  a  visit  to  the 
site,  and  an  inspection  of  the  College  of  History  by  the 
most  of  the  company  who  were  present.  The  impres- 
sion was  universal  upon  all  the  visitors,  that  the  build- 
ing both  in  its  exterior  and  interior  is  eminently  adapted 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed.  The  addition 
of  Prof.  Martin  to  the  working  force  of  the  administration 
is  regarded  as  a  large  acquisition.  The  eo-operfjtion  of 
the  Methodist  Itpiscopal  Church  South  in  the  building 
and  development  of  the  University  has  been  pledged  by 
the  action  of  its  recent  General  Conference,  in  Balti- 
more, in  the  adontion  of  the  report  to  the  Commission  on 
Federation.    CHARLES  W.  BALDWIN,  See'y  cl  Board. 


Doctor  Peate's  Great  Work. 

Our  readers  are  well  acquainted  with  the  large  specu- 
lum, which  Dr.  Peate  has  been  making  for  the  Univer- 
sity. The  pastor  of  the  church  at  Greenville,  Pa.,  Dr. 
L.  S.  Rader,  has  written  a  most  charming  history  of 
this  "labor  of  ].")vc,"  resulting  in  the  perfection  of  the 
largest  mirror  for  a  reflecting  telescope  in  e.vistence. 
Dr.  Kader  is  resident  in  the  symc  place  with  the  maker 
of  this  sjjlendid  mirror  and  knows  well  the  facts  relat- 
ing to  the  glass.  He  has  set  them  forth  with  such  rare 
clearness  and  grace,  that  the  University  most  gladly 
reproduces  his  words  in  the  Courier.    Dr.  Itader  writes: 

"Yours  of  yesterday  to  hand.  In  reply  I  will  say,  the 
great  lens  manufactured  for  the  American  University 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  1  y  D'.  John  Peate,  of  this  place, 
is  complete,  ready  for  shipment,  i^n  order  on  the  United 
States  Express  Company  for  the  free  transportfition  of 
the  lens  was  sent  to  Doctor  I'eate  by  Bishop  Hurst  last 
week,  but  there  being  no  ofTice  of  that  Company  at  this 
place,  the  sliipment  is  delaye<I. 

"For  about   three   years   this   venerable    minister  and 


scientist  has  given  his  wonderfully  preserved  forces  of 
mind  and  body  to  the  perfecting  of  this  greatest  rellect- 
ing  telescope  lens.  Although  he  is  seventy-eight  years 
old,  he  recently  walked  twenty-seven  mile.s  at  one 
siretch.  Hundreds  of  people  from  different  parts  of  tbe 
country  visit  the  Doctor  to  sec  tbe  great  glass,  jind  look 
at  the  heavens  through  his  mounted  telescope.  He 
seems  never  to  tire  of  explaining  the  mysteries  of  the 
wonderful  'added  eye.'  He  will  accompany  the  lens  to 
Washington,  and  see  that  it  is  safely  delivered  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  American  University.  It  is  now  in  a 
carrj-ing  ease  of  his  own  invention  and  construction. 
This  consists  of  a  box  in  which  the  glass  is  packed,  and 
a  wheeled  truc'.v  in  which  it  is  swung.  It  is  swung  on 
its  edge  by  iron  bands,  which  go  round  it  over  an  iron 
belt  which  encircles  it. 

Dr.  Peate  recently  made  a  test  of  the  great  glass; 
by  turning  it  toward  the  heavens  and  then  perching 
himself  on  a  ladder  thirty-two  feet  from  the  face  of  the 
glass,  he  ^vas  able,  through  an  eye-piece,  to  see  stars 
he  had  never  seen  before.  He  said  it  was  the  greatest 
optical  pleasure  he  had  enjoyed  since  he  began  the 
study  of  astronomy  and  the  making  of  lenses.  He  ex- 
presses himself  as  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  glass,  and 
when  he  first  realized  that  it  was  complete,  and  he 
could  add  nothing  more  to  it,  a  strange  joy  thrilled  him, 
and  he  bowed  beside  his  work  and  thanked  God  that  he 
had  been  spared  to  complete  the  task  assigned  him 
three  years  ago  by  Bishop  Hurst. 

It  has  been  purely  a  labor  of  love,  as  the  work  of  Dr. 
Peate  is  entirely  donated.  He  had  to  invent  the  ma- 
chinery for  handling,  grinding,  and  polishing,  as  no  ma- 
chinery existed  for  handling  so  large  a  glass.  A  few^ 
have  contributed  toward  this  part  of  the  work.  Promi- 
nent among  these  is  E.  W.  Hodge,  of  this  place,  -wiio 
made  the  necessary  castings  at  cost.  It  now  remains 
for  some  public-spirited  person  to  donate  to  the  Ameri- 
can University  an  observatory  suitable  for  mounting  this 
great  lens  so  that  with  added  vision  fronr  our  great  Uni- 
versity we  can  begin  to  sweep  far  up  the  starry  pathway 
toward  the  Eternal  City." 


Asbury  Memorial  Hall. 

The  following  jiayments  on  tlii.s  build'ng  have  been 
recci\-ed  from  suljscribcrs  since  our  issue  of  March,  1898: 

$llO— Wm.  Griflxn;  $100 — Louis  E.  Barrett;  J.  A.  Davis; 
$83.33— Henry  Spellmcyer;  R.  Van  Home.  $66.67— Eph- 
raim  Potts.  $50 — Joseph  Clemens;  John  G.  Rohinson; 
T.  S.  B-y'e  (for  Mrs.  Ellis).  $35— W.  C.  Best.  $33-33— 
J.  C.  Floyd;  J.  A.  Craig;  H.  J.  Hayter;  J.  H.  Robertson; 
Jacob  Dickerson.  $30 — John  D.  Lea;  John  L.  Leilich; 
Scth  C.  Cary.  $25 — I.  Putmin);  James  A.  Lightbourn; 
Joseph  O.  Mvinson;  George  VanAlstyne;  C.  A.  Hill;  E. 
H.  Dcrrickson;  Luther  Timbcrlake;  John  J.  and  Ida 
Smith;  C.  H.  Baldwin;  E.  H.  Ryan;  R.  Woodhouse;  Don 
S.  Colt.  $20— S.  A.  Creveling;  A.  S.  Mowbray.  $16.67— 
W.  L.   McDowell;  O.  K.  Cook;  J.  B.  Faidks;  D.  Halleron; 

$15— J.  R.  Colley;  W.  B.  Guthrie;  E.  S.  Mace; 
Wm.      Warren.  $10— B.    F.    Kepbart;     C.    H.     Mytin- 

ger;  B.  F.  String;  G.  E.  Ackerman;  A.  O.  Kynctt; 
H.  Cornford;  C.  P.  Hard;  A.  D.  McClosky;  J.  H.  Morgart 
W.  G.  Coons;  P.  C.  Bascom;  John  R.  Westwood;  Charles 
Shcard;  A.  Flammons;  P.  Quattlander;  J.  Lowry;  $8.33 
— J.  R.  Bryan;  F.  A.  Mason;  .Jay  Dickerson;  J.  F.  Masch- 
man;  Nelson  J.  Brown.  $6.66— H.  D.  Opdyke.  $5— Sallie 
Parker;  Geo.  Strander:  Mrs.  Jane  Mitchell;  J.  B.  .Ander- 
son; J.  1'.  Miller;  J.  T.  Wigren;  Chas.  M.  Hadia\\ay; 
G.  M.  Hoke;  J.  A.  Miller;  G.  P.  Sarvis;  S.  H.  Cummings; 
Henry  C.  Glo\er;  Cha.'i.  S.  Hamilton;  J.  Wharton  Brad- 
ley: G.  B.  Stone;  N.  B.  Ripley.  $4— T.  L.  Wilson;  $3.34— 
Edna  N.  Brown;  Geo.  D.  Price.  $3-33 — J.  F.  Meredith; 
S.  K.  MeConnell;  E.  Meachem;  J.  B.  Heard;  F.  Bloom; 
C.  F.  H,ill.  $2.50— E.  L.  GilHam.  $2— T.  R.  Fletcher; 
J.  G.  Johnson;  Minnie  Johnson;  A.  F.  Vandii'cr;  Charles 
Woltord:  C.  K.  Illick:  $1.50— Eliza  Harris.  $1.25— S.S. 
St  inc.  $1.— C.  H.  Taylor;  J.  T.  Pool;  W.  M.  Green;  J.A. 
Webb;  G.  J.  Moerz. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  COURIER. 


EDITORIAL  NOTE5. 
The  American  Unhersity  Courier  is  sent  to  sub= 
scribers  to  the  Uni\ersity  Funds.  Many  others 
have  copies  furnished  them  because  of  special  re= 
quest.  Others  desiring  the  paper  will  please  write 
the  Courier,  1425  New  York  Ave. .Washington,  D.  C. 

Ri'v.  S.  L.  Bcilcr,  Ph.  D. ,  presented  his  resignation  as 
Vice-Chanccllor  of  The  American  University,  and  it  was 
accepted  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
The  form  in  which  the  resignation  was  given  is  repro- 
dtieed  because  it  states  succinctly  the  reason  which  led 
Dr.  Heilcr  to  take  this  step.  Thi.s  resignation  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

I'  Having  given  five  years  of  unremitting  toil  to  The 
American  University  in  the  position  of  Viee-Chaneellor, 
to  which  you  called  me,  *  *  *  i  now  feel  that  the 
time  has  come  to  tender  you  my  resignation  to  take 
eflcet  on  May  1,  1898.  While  looking  with  joy  toward 
more  congenial  work,  let  me  assure  you,  thjit  I  sliall 
ever  feci  the  deepest  interest  in  the  American  Univer- 
sity, and  will  be  ready  to  assist  in  its  development  in 
any  way  consistent  with  other  duties.' 

The  minutes  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  contain  a  record  of  the  aeeeptance  of  this 
resigneition  in  which  is  placed  a  recognition  of  "the  faith- 
ful services  ol"  Dr.  Beiler  during  his  term  of  office.  The 
inany  friends  of  Dr.  Beiler  will  watch  with  pleasure  his 
labors  in  connection  with  the  pastorate,  and  will  wish 
him  abundcint  harvests  in  his  work. 


(4 
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'HE  HUMAN  REACTION"  is  the  title  given  to  an 
extract  from  the  editorial  page  of  the  California 
Christian  Advocate,  which  was  inserted  in  the  columns 
ol  the  Mcireh  COURIER.  Dr.  Beiler,  who  was  editor  of  the 
Courier  at  that  time,  wishes  to  have  it  stated  that  no 
acknowledgment  of  its  source  was  found  in  the  COURIER 
because  of  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  printer,  and 
failure  to  observe  the  omission  in  proof-reading.  How- 
ever, some  mistakes  lead  to  unusual  emphasis  upon 
things,  and  all  the  readers  of  the  California  Christian 
Advocate  will  be  glad  that  this  error  led  to  a  more  lively 
interest  in  the  timely  words  of  this  editorial. 

NEVER  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  the  Univcrsty 
idea  had  mightier  hold  upon  the  leaders  who 
i.-ould  the  fortunes  of  the  present,  and  who  will  there- 
lore  be  abiding  benefactors  of  the  future.  The  Chicago 
University  was  founded  by  John  D.  Rockefeller.  The 
splendid  endowment,  given  by  this  princely  man,  has 
wrought  so  wondrous  a  power,  that  time  has  been  van- 
quished, and  this  university  to-day  has  won  a  place 
such  as  others  have  attained  only  after  a  century  or 
more  of  work.  Mr.  Rockefeller  once  said  at  a  commence- 
ment of  the  Chicago  University  that  his  investment  in 
the  university  was  the  most  satisfying  and  profitable 
one  of  all  he  ever  made.    He  should  be  a  good  judge. 


PRESIDENT  HARPER,  of  the  Chicago  University, 
believes  in  the  command  to  "ask  largely."  The 
public  press  is  authority  for  the  statement,  that  this 
university  has  been  running  behind  something  like 
$200,000  a  year.      Such  a  condition  would    result  in  the 


closing  of  several  departments,  unless  hc^p  should  be 
immediately  forthcoming.  Pi-esident  Harper  was  equal 
to  the  emergency,  and  made  a  special  trip  to  New  York 
that  he  might  ask  the  man,  who  had  already  given  to 
this  institution  $6,000,000,  to  contribute  again,  because 
of  the  pressing  need,  I'^ive  Million  Dollars.  That  was  a 
cool  reqvicst  to  make  in  hot  weather,  but  it  will  not  freeze 
the  great  heart  of  Mr.  Rockefeller.  The  fact  is,  Presiden  t 
Htirpcr  will  get  the  money. 


THE  Christian  College  tmd  the  Christian  University 
are  ttiking  larger  hold  upon  the  national  thought. 
State  C'olleges  are  making  great  headway.  It  is,  however, 
quite  the  fashion  of  the  one-eyed  advoct  tes  of  these  state 
colleges  to  slur  at  w^hat  they  chose  to  call  Sectarian 
Colleges.  The  time  was  when  colleges  were  sectarian. 
Yet  one  must  go  back  to  the  "Colonial  Days"  in  order 
to  observe  such  colleges  in  their  plenf/tude  of  power.  A 
slightest  acquaintance  with  the  progress  of  educational 
movements  in  the  present  tiine  must  convince  any  one 
that  the  Sectarian  College  is  a  misnomer.  A  visitor 
would  scarcely  know  the  denomination  to  which  a  col- 
lege belonged  to-day,  unless  he  made  a  special  inquiry. 
IJut  each  denomination  rightly  demands  that  its  educa- 
tional institutions  be  christian.  The  time  must  also 
come  when  each  state  college  shall  also  be  christian  in 
its  spirit. 


Higher  Education   and  the  General   Conference   of 
the  M.  E.  Church,  South. 

Methodism  is  becoming  convinced  that  her  many  in- 
stitutions of  learning  should  have  co-ordination.  Each 
great  branch  of  this  large  body  has  had  appointed  a 
board,  whose  principal  labors  are  directed  to  promote 
among  seminaries,  colleges  and  so-called  universities, 
such  union  and  interdej)endence,  that  the  lower  shall 
lead  by  graduated  steps  to  the  higher.  Seminaries 
should  not  do  college  work;  colleges  shoxild  not  attempt 
university  work.  Such  claims,  however,  should  not  pre- 
vent colleges  with  large  equipment  from  having  special 
advanced  courses. 

The  Higher  Education  is  a  matter  of  great  concern 
with  both  the  great  Methodist  churches.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Edtication,  during  the  recent  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  held  at  Baltimore,  most  carefully  considered  and 
discussed  the  place  of  the  University  as  related  to  the 
College.  Prominent  educators  in  the  Committee,  afflrm- 
ed  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  great  university  of  their 
church  to  abandon  its  undergraduate  courses  and  leave 
them  to  the  colleges,  while  the  university  should  confine 
itself  simply  to  post-graduate  courses.  A  mass  meet- 
ing in  the  interest  of  Higher  Education  was  appointed 
by  this  General  Conference  at  the  request  of  oflicers  of 
The  American  University.  A  notable  gathering  of  min- 
isters and  educators  and  citizens  of  Baltimore  met  in 
the  FovirtVi  Regiment  Armory,  where  the  sessions  of 
the  conference  were  being  held.  The  Speakers  on  the 
occasion  were  Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  Bishop  W.  a. 
Candler,  Dr.  E.  E.  Hoss,  Editor  of  the  Nashville  Chris- 
tian Advocate,  and  Bishop  J.  F.  Hurst,  Chancellor  of 
The  American  University. 

Our  pleasure   will   be   to   give   later   fuller  accounts   of 
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these  addresses,  all  most  able  and  inspiriiiy;.  Dr.  Hoss, 
as  that  able  editor  who  weekly  quickens  and  in  many 
ways  guides  the  thoughts  of  his  great  denomination, 
through  the  pages  of  the  official  organ  of  the  church, 
holds  a  position  in  his  church  such  as  to  give  his  words 
upon  education  and  the  Higher  Education  especial  val- 
ue. No  one  is  more  loyal  to  every  institution  of  Metho- 
dism than  our  distinguished  friend.  Every  element  ot 
her  power,  in  the  past  and  to-day,  is  cherished  by 
him  with  most  ardent  love.  In  his  address  he  spoke 
concerning  our  colleges.  He  said  "I  am  not  prepared 
to  say,  that  the  'day'  of  these  small  colleges  is  ended. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  bold  to  affirm  that  they  have  still 
a  part  to  perform  that  no  other  schools,  however  large 
their  equipment,  can  possibly  take  off  their  hands.  A 
great  deal  of  specific  training  work  can  be  done  in  these 
colleges,  quite  as  well  as  in  schools  of  another  charac- 
ter. What  does  a  boy  who  has  just  begun  to  read  the 
Anabasis  and  Cicero's  orations,  and  to  study  Algebra, 
need  with  500,000  voKnues  in  the  library,  and  with  $250,- 
000  worth  of  apparatus?  The  probabilities  are  that  in- 
side of  four  years  he  will  not  see  a  dozen  of  those  books 
and  will  have  only  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the 
apparatus.  *  *  *  *  But  I  now  come  to  the  point 
While  we  must  still  foster  and  maintain  these  smaller 
institutions,  not  multiplying  the  number  of  them  un- 
necessarily, but  seeking  to  diligently  broaden  and  so- 
lidify the  foundations  \inderneath  them,  and  give  them 
large  equipment  and  better  facilities,  the  time  is  also 
come  when  Methodism  must  take  upon  herself  the  larg- 
er work  of  the  highest  possible  education.  *  *  *  i 
can  see  manifold  reasons,  why  a  broad,  liberal,  unsec- 
tarian,  and  undenominational  institution  of  learning 
under  the  patronage  of  the  two  great  Methodisms  of  this 
country  shall  find  an  especially  appropriate  place  for  its 
existence  and  labor  in  the  capital  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  And  therefore  I  say:  All  Hail  to  the  Ameri- 
can University.  (Applause.)  And  I  hope  Bishop  Hurst 
and  his  co-laborers  may  have  God  speed  in  the  great 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged." 

Such  words  come  to  us  bearing  great  encouragement. 
They  abide  with  us,  precious  because  of  their  broad 
Cliristian  wisdom  and  their  hearty  good  will.  The  Joint 
Commiission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  have  nret  and  gone 
over  the  vast  interests  of  both  Methodisms  as  they 
ramify  not  alone  in  the  United  States,  but  also  through- 
out the  w'orld.  This  joint  commission  upon  Federation 
have  carefully  considered  the  interests  of  both  churches 
as  these  were  separate  and  of  common  concern.  It  is  a 
matter  of  great  interest  as  well  as  of  great  significance 
that  this  joint  commission  gave  expression  to  their  views 
of  The  American  University  in  a  series  of  resolutions, 
which  we  have  given  elsewhere.  Not  second  to  this  ut 
terance  is  the  fact  that  the  General  Conference  of  the 
M.E. Church,  South,  held  in  May  at  Baltimore,  sets  apart 
one  of  its  evenings  to  consider  Higher  Education,  and 
endorses  the  American  University  in  words  most  gen- 
erous and  cordial.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore, 
but  that  this  great  post-graduate  university,  sitviated 
at  Washington,  will  be  a  common  center  for  the  thought 
and  the  love  of  both  Methodisms.  Each  new  building, 
every   substantial   increase  in  its  endowment,  will   cre- 


ate a  common  joy.  The  future  will  alone  reveal  how 
great  a  part  The  American  University  will  take  in  bind- 
ing these  two  great  branches  of  Methodism  into  a  one- 
ness if  not  organic,  yet  so  federated  that  Methodism 
in  America  shall  scarcely  seem  to  be  divided. 

College  of  Government. 

Our  friends  will  be  glad  to  know  that  plans  arc  being 
considered  for  the  erection  of  the  second  building  of 
the  American  university.  The  logic  of  events  determined 
th.it  the  first  building  should  be  the  College  of  History. 
No  place  in  our  national  domains  offers  such  facility 
for  historical  investigations  as  Washington.  The  treas- 
ures of  the  National  Library  are  accessible  to  the  inves- 
tigators. Ovir  college  of  History  with  its  full  complement 
of  professors  and  instructors  will  soon,  we  trust,  furnish 
with  amplest  facilities  those  who  shall  make  these  re- 
searches. 

As  Washington  offers  the  rarest  advantages  for  the 
student  of  History,  it  is  also  true  that  the  nation's  capi- 
tal is  the  most  suitable  place  to  pursue  work  naturally 
connected  with  a  College  of  Government.  The  functions 
of  government,  the  comparative  study  of  our  various 
state-governments,  will  be  brought  under  critical  review 
in  the  university  hall.  The  mind  readily  pictures  the 
associate  subjects  which  would  be  studied  within  the 
walls  of  this  College  of  Government.  Here  would  be 
considered  our  municipal  governments,  the  system  of 
election  laws  throughout  our  land,  foreign  forms  of  state 
and  civic  governments,  the  art  of  diplomacy  in  connec- 
tion with  government  service.  What  a  field  is  presented 
in  Civics  and  Economics!  Surely  this  College  of  Govern- 
ment would  be  held  in  the  minds  of  our  young  men  in 
our  land  as  a  kind  of  Mecca,  to  which  they  would  go 
and  make  a  pilgrim's  stay  for  a  while.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  both  Houses  of  our  National 
Legislature,  would  be  daily  inspiration  to  these  young 
men. 

The  College  of  Government  will  be  the  magnet  which 
gather.-^  to  it  professors,  lecturers,  and  student's,  who 
will  co-operate  to  mould  the  national  mind  to  safe,  broad 
helpful  understanding  of  the  principles  and  powers  of 
government.  It  is  in  our  land,  where  each  one  ir.ufst  or 
shovild  understand  this  subjeci,.  Each  one  of  us  helps 
to  choose  our  legislators  and  rulers,  those  who  exercise 
authority  in  our  towns  and  those  ^vlio  are  in  the  Stsite's 
legislative  halls,  or  in  the  branches  of  our  National 
Congress.  There  will  1-e  great  rejoicing  and  deepen', 
thankfulness  amonp;  the  trustees  and  the  officers  of  the 
university,  when  they  shall  see  this  new  building  com- 
pleted, a  noble  eon-.panion  to  the  College  of  History,  both 
standing  in  simple  majestic  proportions  upon  the  uni- 
versity site 

Special  encouragement  has  been  received,  so  that  there 
is  good  expectation  of  seeing  ground  broken  for  the  sec- 
ond of  the  twenty  beautiful  buildings  which  shall  belong 
to  the  American  University.  It  is  this  College  of  Govern- 
ment. There  is  remarkable  fitness  that  this  building 
should  follov.'  in  course  of  erection  the  one  already  com 
pleted.  The  .study  of  history  and  the  study  of  govern- 
ment are  related  subjects. 

Many  in  our  land  will  feel  the  force  of  these 
facts,  and  to  these,  who  hold  in  their  hearts  the 
good  of  the  youth  of  the  future,  we  look  for  the  mone.\' 
to  endow  and  build  this  College  of  Government. 
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Environment  and  Growth. 

Step  by  step,  but  each  step  marking  a  great  advance, 
lias  been  the  method  of  progress,  followed  by  the  Ameri- 
can University.  The  public  and  the  Methodist  Church 
were  first  informed,  that  a  splendid  site  of  ninety  acres 
had  been  purchased.  It  was  a  farm,  lying  on  the  border 
of  a  hill  top  presenting  a  view  of  the  vast  valley,  which 
stretches  to  the  North  and  West,  until  Sugar  Loaf  Moun- 
tain, Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  Blue  Ridge  are  reached. 
Our  Chancellor,  Bishop  Hurst,  saw  at  a  glance  rare 
iidvantages  connected  with  this  property  for  a  great 
university.  It  was  within  the  city  of  Washington,  the 
nation's  capital;  it  gave  ever  to  the  eye  of  the  student  a 
panorama,  which  by  its  silent  beauty  and  vast  extent 
would  exercise  daily  educating  power.  He  saw,  on  th^s 
spot,  with  the  vision  of  a  prophet,  magnificent  univer- 
sity buildings  rise,  each  embodying  the  noblest  thoughts 
of  eminent  architects;  each  building  the  scene  of  inde- 
pendent research  along  the  many  pathTvays  of  know- 
ledge, all  under  the  beneficent  control  of  a  great,  vigor- 
ous, and  liberal  christian  care. 

A  charter  for  the  university  was  first  taken  from  the 
District  of  Columbia;  but  it  was  soon  supplanted  by  a 
charter,  granted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
An  excerpt  from  this  ch.'irter  will  be  of  interest  at  this 
time. 

ACT  OF  INCORPORATION. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  that 
John  H.  Vincent,  John  E.  Andrus,  James  M.  Buckley, 
Mark  Hoyt,  Jesse  L.  Hurlbut,  James  M.  King,  Charles 
C.  McCabe  Charles  H.  Payne,  John  E.  Searles,  Junior, 
John  S.  Huylcr,  of  New  York;  Charles  W.  Buoy,  J.  A. 
M.  Chapman,  G.  P.  Hukill,  Robert  E.  Pattison,  Charles 
Scott,  Mrs.  Mfitthcw  Simpson,  of  PeniLsylvania;  Julian 
S.  Cp.rr,  of  North  Carolina;  Ba\id  H.  Carroll,  Jacob 
Tome,  Alpheus  W.  Wilson,  of  Maryland;  Charles  H. 
Fowler,  of  Minnesota;  William  M.  Springer,  J.  B.  Hobbs, 
of  Illinois;  John  P.  Newman,  of  Nebraska;  Job  H.  Jack- 
son, of  Delaware;  Redfield  Proctor,  of  Vermont;  W.  W. 
Smith,  of  Virginia;  D.  B.  Wesson,  M.  Burnham,  of 
Massachusetts;  Thomas  Bowman,  of  Missouri;  and 
John  F.  Hurst,  Louis  E.  MeCpmas,  Benjamin  Charlton, 
Andrew  B.  Duvall,  Matthew  fl.  Emery,  Charles  C.  Glo- 
ver, S.  S.  Ilenkle,  .Benjamin  F.  Leigh  ton,  John  E. 
Beall,  Aldis  B.  Browne,  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan,  H.  B. 
Moulton,  Hiram  Price,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  .L  Somers,  Brain- 
ard  H.  Warner,  and  S.  W.  Woodward,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  their  associates  and  successors,  two-thirds 
of  whom  shall  at  all  times  be  members  of  the  Metho- 
di.st  Episcopal  Church  are  hereby  constituted  a  body 
politic  and  corporate  by  the  name  THE  AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY    with  power.      *      *     *      * 

These  persons  constituted  our  first  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. They  are  representative  of  the  several  states  in 
the  F.ast  and  South,  the  North  and  West. 

The  noble  jjurpose  to  be  served  by  the  American  Uni- 
versitj'  immediately  commended  itself  to  the  educators 
of  Methodism.  They  were  delighted  at  a  movement, 
which  contemplated  the  establishment  of  a  university 
proper  with  ample  endowment  and  at  Washington.  The 
Association  of  College  Presidents  of  otir  church  adopted 
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at  their  meeting  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  November,  1891, 
resolutions  commending  this  work  to  the  action  and 
co-operation  and  endorsement  of  the  General  Conference. 
The  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  gave 
their  cordial  approval  of  the  project.  In  their  Episcopal 
Address  delivered  before  the  General  Conference  at 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  in  May,  1892,  they  use  these  words  : 
'Tlie  initial  steps  have  been  taken  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  University  at' the  Capital  of  the  Nation.  A 
charter  has  been  secured,  a  Board  of  Trustee.^;  has 
been  constituted,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  General 
Conference,  and  an  eligible  site  has  been  purchased 
and  provided  for  at  the  cost  of  $100,000.  It  is  our  judg- 
ment, already  expressed  to  the  friends  of  this  movement 
that  the  accomplishment  of  this  plan  for  both  religious 
and  patriotic  motives  is  desirable,  and  that  it  should 
be  so  richly  endowed  and  equipped  as  to  place  it  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  most  renowned  institutions  of  the 
vyorld."., 

A  great  mass-meeting  in  the  interest  of  the  American 
University  was  appointed  by  the  General  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  was  held  May  8th, 
1892.    "An   immense   concourse   of   people   assembled    at 
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Exposition  Hall,  in  Omaha.  There  were  present  dele- 
gates and  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  from  Europe,  Canada,  Mexico,  South  America, 
Japan,  India,  China,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Many  of  these  were  distinguished  scholars  and  educa- 
tors, who  were  intensely  interested  in  the  exercises. 
The  speakers  were  Bishop  Hurst.  Bishop  i^ewman, 
Dr.  Pa.yne,  Bishop  Fowler,  Dr.  McCabe,  Dr.  Bristol,  Dr. 
Bashford,  Mr.  John  E.  Searles,  Jr.,  Bishop.  Thoburn,  Dr. 
David  H.  Mrjore,  and  W.  F.  Moulton.  The  influence  of 
this  meeting  has  become  wide-spread  and  has  been 
manifested  in  a  large  public  opinion  in  our  churches 
and  in  the  people  of  our  country,  leading  to  a  great  de- 
sire on  their  part  to  see  the  establishment  and  e  dow- 
ment  oi  the  American  University." 

The"  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  has  taken  n. 
common  interest  in  this  great  education<il  project.  The 
several  hearty  endorsements,  which  this  great  branch 
of  Methodism  have  given  to  the  American  University, 
make  most  manifest  their  expectation,  that  in  this 
great  university  at  the  Nation's  capital  American 
Methodism  will  have  its  mightiest  and  grandest  edu- 
cational force.    At  the  General  Conference  of  the  Metho- 


dist Episcopal  Church,  South,  held  in  Memphis,  the 
following  resolution  was  passed: 

Whereas,  A  inovement  has  been  set  on  foot,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  great  Protestant  University  in 
the  capital  city  of  our  nation;  and, 

■Whereas,  It  becomes  all  Protestants,  and  especially, 
all  Methodists,  to  give  encouragement  to  this  important 
enterprise. 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  approve  and  endorse  the 
undertaking  of  the  trustees  of  the  American  Univer- 
sity to  establish  in  Washington  City  a  great  university 
for  post-graduate  study  and  original  research,  under 
the  influence  of  Protestant  Christanity  and  the  aus- 
pices of    American  Methodism. 

'  Such  were  the  first  encouraging  words  of  our  Southern 
Methodist  brethm.  At  their  recent  General  Con- 
ference, held  at  Baltimore,  they  set  aside  an  evening 
at  the  request  of  the  American  University  authorities 
for  a  mass-meeting  in  the  interest  of  Higher  Education 
and  the  American  University.  The  meeting  was  iield 
in  the  Fourth  Armory  building,  the  pUi,ce  of  the  session 
of  the  Conference.  A  large  number  of  the  delegates  and 
the  friends  of  the  higher  edvicattonal  movement  in 
America  assembled.  The  meeting  resulted  in  ■ivinning 
for  our  educational  enterprise  a  second  enthusiastic 
encouragement  and  approval  from  this  body  of  Metho- 
dists. 

Coincident  with  the  growth  of  a  large  public  interest 
in  The  American  Uni\'ersity,  there  has  been  also  in- 
creased liberality  on  the  part  of  those  persons,  who  for- 
■ward  large  educational  movements,  so  that  our  endow- 
ment lias  been  steadily  increasing.  A  demand  for  the 
erection  oJ  buildings  began  to  make  itself  urgent.  The 
authorities  felt  called  upon  to  direct  their  efforts  to  at- 
tain this  end;  and  in  .January  of  1895  subscriptions 
Avere  sought  in  order  to  build  the  College  of  History. 
Three  months  were  hardly  passed,  before  the  amount 
necessary  was  subscribed.  A  building  committee  was 
appointed  in  .June  of  that  same  year  and  architects  and 
plans  chosen  in  the  following  December.  All  now  was 
ready  for  the  breaking  of  the  ground  and  in  March  of 
1806  the  ground  was  broken  for  the  first  in  that  noble 
series  of  twenty  buildings,  which  shall  adorn  our  splen- 
did site  and  be  the  scene  of  student-labors  in  the  in- 
vestigations for  truth. 

An  impressive  pile  of  marble  is  the  College  of  History. 
Its  architecture  is  (irecian  and  its  columns  of  the  Ionic 
order.  These  grace  the  central  portico.  The  obarming 
purity  of  color  in  the  Rutland  marble  pleases  the  ob- 
server as  he  stands  almost  within  the  shadow  of  the 
building;  and  from  a  distance  the  edifice  looms  up  in 
massive  proportions.  A  walk  through  its  long  halls  IB 
a  continxial  surprisi;.  The  high  ceiling,  the  heavy  oak 
doors,  beautifully  grained,  immediately  take  the  eye. 
Then  one  looks  at  the  wainscoting  of  Tennessee  mar- 
ble, the  marble  tiling  of  the  floor,  and  admiration  in- 
creases. The  same  care  and  excellence  in  the  finishing 
are  present  in  each  of  the  many  rooms,  which  open  into 
the  halls.  One  is  lured  into  these  rooms  arranged,  in 
suites  of  three;  one  for  the  study  of  the  professor,  one 
for  the  seminary-room  the  third  is  the  lecture  room.  The 
brightness  of  the   rooms   is  most  cheerful;    and   as  you 
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step  to  the  windows,  any  one,  or  all  of  them,  u  most 
pleasing  landscape  greets  the  eye,  enlarging  in  extent 
as  yon  look  from  the  upper  ones.  The  l>uilding  is  an 
ideal  eollege  building. 

Special  favor  is  sometimes  shown  our  visitors.  Then 
they  are  permitted  to  ascend  to  the  roof.  The  eye  from 
this  elev£it:on  takes  in  a  long  range  of  valleys  and  hills. 
The  circle  of  the  liorizon  is  not  less  than  seventy  miles 
in  diameter.  1  he  enclosing  area  is  a  beautiful  land- 
scape, wlierrin  are  broad  plains  and  an  intersecting 
river,  undulating  hills  and  winding  \-alleys,  distant 
mountains  ekithed  with  the  misty  blue.  Historic 
battlefields  are  in  sight,  also  the  tall  white  pyramid  of 
the  Washington  Monument,  the  glowing  roof  of  the  new 
Congressional  Library,  and  the  charming  dome  of  the 
Capitol,  p'ew  scenes  are  more  lovely.  We  confidently 
believe  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  our  luii- 
vcrsity  shall  have  its  full  complement  of  buildings, 
all  in  harmony  with  the  College  of  Hi.story;  its  full  com- 
plement of  professors,  each  ardent  in  his  labors;  its 
halls  full  of  students,  cheerful  in  the  charms  of  the 
university,  e£iger  to  secure  from  its  ample  opportunities 
the  best  culture,  and  surrounded  by  the  great  influence 
of  a  noble  pcVtriotism  and  a  helpful  christian  faith. 


The  Two  Methodisms. 

The  Hon.  Jonathan  P.  Dolliver,  fraternal  delegate 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Soxith,  made  his 
address  before  the  General  Conference  of  that  Chvirch  on 
May  18,  189?.  His  address  followed  that  of  our  other  dele- 
gate, the  scholarly  and  eloquent  Dr.  Berry,  editor  of  the 
Epworth  Herald.  There  was  unusual  interest  attaching 
to  the  words  of  Congressman  Dolliver.  He  left  our  na- 
tional Congress  in  order  to  fil  an  appointment,  entrust- 
ed to  him  by  our  church.  The  House  of  Representatives 
had  been  only  recently  the  scene  of  most  enthusiastic 
manifestations  of  our  united  nation,  where  North  and 
South,  East  and  West,  merged  all  differences  and  voted 
together  as  the  American  Nation.  It  was  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Dolliver  should  say  some  clear  words 
about  Organic  Union  of  the  two  Methodist  bodies.  Also 
it  was  not  strange  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  should  enthusiastically  applaud  his  courageous 
and  wisely  chosen  words  upon  this  subject.  Our  read- 
ers will  be  interested  to  peruse  portions  of  this  address. 
We  give  the  following  selections: 

Ever  since  I  was  appointed  to  come  to  this  conference, 
it  has  been  rxmning  through  my  head  and  stirring  in 
my  heart,  that  the  time  has  come  to  speak  as  brother 
to  brethren,  as  man  to  countrymen,  on  a  subject  that 
involves  the  welfare  of  the  republic,  of  society,  taken  as 
a  whole,  even  more  than  it  concerns  the  churches  im- 
mediately interested.  Nobody  doubts  that  you  can  get 
on  as  a  church  without  us,  and  it  is  evident  that  we 
are  able  to  get  on  without  you  (laughter).  The  statistics 
that  record  the  triumphs  of  Methodism,  especially  in 
the  South,  indicate  clearly  that  if  it  were  only  a  question 
of  selfish  church  policy,  enlisting  no  deeper  considera- 
tions, it  is  comparatively  unimportant  whether  these 
two  organization.'-.,  identical  in  origin,  in  doctrine,  and 
in  administration,  come  together  or  go  on  their  separate 
ways.      Both  are   strong  and   splendid  enough  to   stand 


apart,  and  if  they  lived  to  themselves  alone  each  is 
fruitful  enough  in  good  works  to  justify  its  independent 
place  in  the  world.  It  is  because  I  believe  that  the  per- 
manent division  of  these  churches,  after  nothing  what- 
ever is  left  to  separate  them,  except  imaginary  lines 
upon  the  map,  constrains  their  influence  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  national  character  and  perpetuates  a  morbid 
and  unnatural  tendency  in  the  national  life  that  I  have 
felt,  as  one  who  rejoices  in  the  prosperity  of  both,  the 
pressut-e  of  my  duty  to  speak  as  I  have  opportunity. 
Now,  I  hope  that  no  one  will  get  nervous  for  fear  the 
china  shop,  in  which  the  fraternal  greetings  of  forty 
years  have  been  carefully  shelved  away  is  about  to  be 
rudely  invaded  (laughter).  I  am  not  going  to  say  a  word 
that  will  invite  any  controversy,  except  the  healthful 
controversy  in  which  men  are  likely  to  get  at  the  truth. 
It  is  not  an  accident  that  the  great  Christian  commun- 
ion to  which  we  belong  has  for  fifty  years,  in  spite  of 
storms  within  and  without,  held  fast  to  its  characteristic 
doctrinal  and  administrative  system,  less  disturbed 
than  any  other  by  schism  or  heresy.  I  don't  know  how 
it  is  with  you  down  south,  but  I  know  that  in  our  church 
we  have  never  had  but  one  trial  for  heresy.  One  of  our 
brethren  out  west  lost  confidence  in  the  lower  world 
(great  laughter).  A  splendid  man,  he  was;  born  in  the 
same  county  with  me  down  in  Virginia.  He  was  all 
right  as  long  as  he  stayed  in  the  mountains,  but  curious- 
ly enough,  he  changed  his  views  on  the  subject  after  he 
got  to  Chicago.  (Long  and  continued  laughter  and  ap- 
plause.) 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that  while  the  exter- 
nal conditions  that  made  the  division  of  the  church  ne- 
cessary have  been  slowly  passing  away,  an  overruling 
Wisdom  has  presided  in  the  councils  of  both  its  branch- 
es, so  that  in  the  fullness  of  time  they  might  be  fittted 
together,  without  shock  or  hindrance,  or  inconvenience  of 
any  kind  (applaiise).  My  countrymen,  the  fullness  of 
time  has  come — that  is  the  message  which  I  bring  to 
you  from  the  scattered  constituency  for  which  I  speak 
(applause).  The  partition  of  the  church  more  than  half 
a  century  ago  was  incident  to  a  controversy  long  since 
dead  and  buried,  into  which,  fortunately,  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  enter.  So  far  as  I  can  find  out,  the  step 
was  chosen  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  as  the  least 
of  the  manifold  evils  with  which  our  fathers  were  com- 
passed about.  I  do  not  doubt  that  an  unseen  hand 
gUided  the  whole  proceeding.  If  it  is  not  true  that  God 
governs  this  world,  that  the  complex  movement  of  events 
responds  to  the  increasing  purpose  that  runs  through 
the  ages,  then  there  is  an  end  of  all  theology  and  of  all 
coherent  philosophy  of  human  affairs  as  vrell  (applause). 
The  great  debate  itself,  shows  that  the  church,  rent 
with  unavoidable  dissensions,  was  providentially  direct- 
ed in  the  adjustment  of  diffieulties  no  longer  open  to  com- 
promise and  settlement.  Looking  back  at  the  events  of 
that  period,  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  unless  Methodism 
in  the  slaveholding  states  had  found  expression  in  an 
organization  no  longer  connected  with  the  anti-slavery 
conferences,  it  would  soon  have  lost  any  expression 
whatsoever  (applause). 

The  question  was,  whether  to  give  up  Methodism  in 
the   territory  where  its  altars   were   first   erected   in  the 
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United  States,  or  to  break  the  bonds  of  a  fellowship  that 
for  more  than  half  a  century  had  held  the  annual  con- 
ferences together.  It  is  not  hard  to  believe,  even  for 
those  of  us  who  do  not  have  your  point  of  view,  that  your 
leaders  of  that  generation  acted  not  only  within  their 
rights,  but  also  within  their  duty,  when,  with  troubled 
hearts,  they  took  leave  of  their  brethren  and  turned  to 
the  new  responsibility  which  they  assumed  (applause 
and  cries  of  "Hear,"  "Hear"),  the  responsibility  of  earing 
for  the  .spiritual  wants  of  a  community  about  to  pass 
through  the  most  appalling  experience  that  ever  beset 
a  brave  and  resolute  people.  If  the  general  conference 
of  1814  could  have  looked  into  the  future,  could  have 
forecast  the  drama  of  the  twenty  years  to  come,  the 
reign  of  prejudice,  the  carnival  of  passion,  the  explosion 
of  the  social  order,  the  awful  vicissitudes  of  civil  war 
that  ended  all,  no  spirit  of  resentinent  would  have  been 
bred  in  its  deliberations.  It  would  have  said  to  the 
Ivrethren  of  the  SoutJi,  "Your  wovk  is  with  your  people. 
It  is  for  you  to  admonish  them,  to  soften  the  asperities 
of  this  strife,  to  exalt  the  cross  of  Christ  in  the  midst  of 
this  storm  to  interpret  the  handwriting  of  Providence 
in  these  blind  and  bewildered  times."  Nor  can  anj'  man 
read  tlie  history  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Southern 
conferences  and  consider  the  quickened  zeal  of  the 
churches,  and  the  helpful  ministry  of  the  Word,  in  town 
and  country,  withoiit  feeling  in  his  heart  that  these 
men  were  called  into  the  Master's  service  for  such  a 
time  as  that  (applause.)." 

Readable   Paragraphs. 

Nearly  all  of  the  higher  educjitional  worK  in  America 
has  until  very  recent  years  been  done  in  these  church 
institutions,  and  the  best  work  is  now  being  done  in 
them.  The  wholesome  Christian  atmosphere  and  ele- 
vating influences  of  a  thorovighly  Christian  college  are 
the  most  important  factors  in  a  genuine,  broad,  thorough 
education.  We  want  to  utter  our  strongest  protest 
against  the  custom  of  trying  to  throw  discredit  upon  the 
educational  work  of  the  church  of  Christ,  by  saddling 
onto  it  the  word  "sectarian,"  pronounced  with  an  into- 
nation which  makes  it  most  offensive.  In  these  times 
of  secular  education  and  materialistic  drift  in  our  high- 
er institutions  of  learning.  Christian  people  can  not  be 
too  careful  to  magnify  the  absolute  necessity  of  main- 
taining thoroughl3'  Christian  colleges  and  universities. 
None  other  will  save  our  civilization  from  decay,  and 
make  us  in  the  years  to  come  the  growing  power  for  good 
which  we  ought  to  be  as  a  nation. — Rev.  15.  \V.  Hutch- 
inson. 

In  his  editorial  correspondence  in  the  Epworth  Era, 
Rev.  Dr.  S.  A.  Steel  referred  to  the  speech  of  the  Hon. 
J.  P.  Dolliver  before  the  General  Conference  of  the  M. 
K.  Church,  South,  as  "an  oratorical  lowtv  cyclone  to  the 
tunc  of  'All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus'  name,'  and  added: 
"ft  is  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  this  imique  and 
thrilling  address.  His  subject  was  'Organic  Union.' 
Before  him  sat  the  stalwarts  of  Southern  Methodism, 
to  whom  the  idea  of  organic  union  is  the  bogie  of  the  age 
— stern,  unyielding  ecclesiastical  bourbons.  ^nd  yet 
so  excellent  was  the  orator's  sjiirit,  so  adroit  his  pre- 
sentation   of    his   theme,    so    fearless   the    swing   of   his 


speech,  that  the  General  Conference  gave  him  and  his 
message  such  tin  enthusiastic  reception  as  it  has  sel- 
dom given  to  any  man.  Like  Dewey,  he  went  right  ahead 
thundering  to  right  and  left,  regardless  of  the  hidden 
mines  of  prejudice;  and,  like  Dewrey,  he  won  a  famous 
victory.  Think  of  Dr.  Barbce  cheering  a  man  who  was 
pleading  with  impassioned  eloquence  for  the  re-union 
of  the  Churches!  Think  of  Bishop  Hargrove,  who  pre- 
sided, overborne  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour,  clap- 
ping his  hands  till  they  must  have  smarted,  over  a 
speech  that  aimed  to  bring  us  all  together!  The  world 
do  move!    Praise  the  Lord!" — Central  Christian  Adv. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  ".'Vew  York  Times  Saturday 
Review"  lor  some  interesting  and  indeed  remarkable 
figures  showing  the  individual  gifts  p.nd  bequests  made 
during  the  past  five  years  in  this  country  to  public  pur- 
poses, such  as  schools,  libraries,  hospitals,  galleries, 
etc.  They  do  not  include  church,  state  or  municipal 
appropriations  to  any  of  these  causes — only  personal 
gifts  and  bequests.  The  "Review"  having  secured  full 
information  from  advance  sheets  of  the  annual  volume 
of  "Applcton's  Cyclopedia"  for  1897,  of  the  gifts  of  that 
year,  presents  the  following  table:  In  1893,  $29,000,000; 
in  1894,  .'5.'?2,000,O00;  in  1895,  $.".2,800,000;  in  1896,  $27,000,000 
in  1897,  $45,000,000;  total  for  five  years,  $165,800,000. 

This  may  well  be  ctiUed  a  remarkable  showing.  Of 
the  number  reported  in  detail  by  the  "Review" — about 
one  hundred  and  forty — somewhat  more  than  one-half 
were  beqtiests,  the  remainder  being  gifts.  These  facts 
show  that  the  age  is  not  lost  to  benevolence.  Indeed 
it  may  safely  be  claimed  that  no  other  age  has  ever 
given  so  much  to  public  benevolent  causes. — Selected. 


No  field  is  more  inviting  lor  the  student  than  that  in 
which  the  manifold  and  intricate  subjects  pertaining  to 
government  are  pursvied.  Each  great  nation  of  to-day 
and  of  the  past  will  be  studied  under  the  one  thought 
of  its  type  of  government,  and  the  significant  modifica- 
tions of  this  type.  The  constitutions  under  which  various 
peoples  have  lived,  and  tVieir  slow  growth,  will  be  in- 
vestigated. Indeed,  this  field  broadens  into  vastness 
as  the  mind  begins  to  contemplate  the  work  which 
must  be  frovided  for  in  the  College  of  Government.  Yet 
there  is  no  thought  at  present  to  give  the  different  branch- 
es, into  which  naturally  this  subject  of  governmeni 
v.ould  be  divided.  Rather,  it  is  our  purpose  to  empha- 
size the  adv-antages,  which  students  would  have  in  ab 
investigations,  connected  with  government,  by  pursuing 
them  in  the  Co.efie  of  Plistory,  which,  we  hope,  soon 
win  be  seen  on  the  site  of  The  American  University. 
There  will  be  in  it.s  halls  specialists,  v/ho  are  authorities 
on  diverse  a.spects  of  government.  Special  lecturers  will 
also  be  there,  who  are  connected  .with  the  many  branch- 
es of  our  national  government.  Representative  men  of 
our  own  country,  in  actual  service,  here  in  Washington, 
will  add  to  the  results  of  study  that  peculiar  charm, 
which  comes  from  responsibilities  al  eady  assumed, 
and  will  give  these  results  in  .^special  lecture  courses. 
The  finest  diplomats  are  associated  with  the  various 
foreign  embassies.  Authorities  on  constitutional  law, 
on  international  law,  arc  in  our  midst.  Then  th.^  new 
Congressional  Library  will  profier  its  treasures  to  the 
student.      (Selected.) 
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Important  Benefits  to  the  American  University. 

One  of  the  most  ijiipotrunl  cvrnts  closoly  related  t« 
the  developineiit  of  the  Anierietin  University  at  Wash- 
ington, is  the  reeent  action  of  the  Congress,  making  an 
appropriation  of  $25,000  for  the  foundations  of  a  bridge 
across  Rocli  Creek  on  Massachusetts  Avenue.  When 
the  present  magnificent  site  of  the  university  was  pur- 
chased, it  was  without  tlie  thought  or  knowledge  that 
it  was  in  the  line  of  any  of  the  more  important  avenues 
of  the  National  Capital,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  this 
handsome  tract  of  land,  surmounting  the  northwestern 
heights  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  in  a  direct  line 
with  Massachusetts  Avenue,  the  finest  and  wide  t 
residential  avenue  in  the  city.  Congress  was  asked  to 
authorize  the  extension  of  the  avenue  to  the  site  of  the 
university,  and  tlie  request  was  promptly  granted.  For 
several  years  appropriations  have  been  made,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  about  S40,000  for  the  opening  of  the  avenue 
on  the  west  of  Rock  Creek.  This  extension  has  been 
carried  forward  as  far  as  Thirty-second  street,  and  thus 
becomes  a  great  advantage  to  the  Naval  Observatory, 
about  the  north  side  of  which  the  avenue  is  made  to 
describe  an  arc  in  order  to  keep  the  line  of  public  travel 
one  thousand  feet  from  the  delicate  instruments  em- 
ployed in  the  observatory. 

All  the  marble  and  other  material  used  for  our  first 
building,  the  College  of  History,  now  completed,  were 
hauled  by  a  circuitous  road  a  distance  of  four  miles  cr 
more,  and  in  some  places  up  very  steep  grades.  Biit 
with  the  completion  of  the  bridge,  which  is  now  to  l:e 
begun,  and  the  completion  of  the  avenue  to  the  site  there 
will  be  a  direct  line  of  access,  which  will  materially 
lessen  the  time,  labor  and  expense  of  transporting  ma- 
terials for  future  structures.  The  university  will  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  finest  residence  avenue  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Bishop  Hurst  has  asked  Congress, 
and  has  long  advocated  in  a  public  way  that  this  bridge 
be  made  a  monumental  structure  to  serve  the  cause  of 
American  history  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  service 
rendered  to  Central  Europe  by  the  great  bridge  at  Prague. 

A  bill  has  been  before  Congress  for  a  street  railroad 
on  Massachusetts  Avenue,  but  Congress  did  not  see 
fit  to  grant  a  charter,  because  by  reasons,  urged  by 
Bishop  Hurst  especially,  and  others  who  were  opposed 
to  the  spoliation  of  the  finest  drive  in  the  Di.strict,  by 
making  it  serve  as  a  street  car  line.  Lately  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  voted  favorably  on  bills  which 
grant  charters  to  two  street  car  lines,  both  of  which, 
while  avoiding  the  use  of  Massachusetts  avenue,  will 
reach  and  accommodate  the  University  and  its  imme- 
diate vicinity.  The  building  of  this  bridge  and  all  fur- 
ther extension  of  the  Avenue  will  be  hailed  with  de- 
light by  all  friends  of  the  University  and  constitute  an 
advanced  step  in  the  development  of  the  solid  interests 
of  our  growing  and  cosmopolitan  Capital  city. 

Endowments  For  Education. 

Bishop  Henry  W.  Warren. 
A  Quaint  Talker.  While  the  General  Synod  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  was  sitting  in  New  York  in 
1814,  a  venerable  and  o,uaint-looking  old  man,  with  his 
broad-brimmed,  round  crowned  hat  in  hand,  walked 
calmly  up  the  aisle  toward  the  President's  seat,  bowing 
as  he  came  up,  and  said,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  talk." 
Nobody  knew  him,  and  the  President  asked,  "Are  you  a 
member  of  this  body,  sir?"  'No,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  but 
J  want  to  talk."  The  President  reminded  him  that  none 
but  members  had  a  right  to  speak,  when  an  aged  minis- 


ter, who  had  just  come  in,  recognized  him  and  .said,  "I 
move  that  the  Rev.  Elias  Van  Benschooten  have  leave 
to  talk."  It  was  carried,  and  then  the  old  patriarch  went 
up  to  the  President's  table,  drew  from  his  pocket  a  large 
roll  of  bank  bills,  and  counted  them — S800.  Then  he  took 
{mother  package  of  obligations  amounting  to  $13,840, 
and  counted  this  out,  and  in  a  few  well  chosen  words 
donated  them  to  the  astonished  Synod,  and  asked  a  com- 
mittee of  reference  to  arrange  the  conditions.  Subse- 
quently, by  will,  he  added  other  sums,  the  whole  Iieing 
allowed  to  accumulate  until  it  reached  $20,000.  Such 
v\as  the  history  of  this  endowment,  which  was,  so  far  as 
is  known,  the  first  one  made  in  our  country,  iind  cc^r- 
ttiinly  the  first  made  in  the  Reformed  Church  for  theolog- 
ical education.  Not  a  dollar  of  it  has  been  lost.  The 
interest  has  educated  more  than  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five young  men  for  the  ministry,  some  of  whom  have 
been  among  the  most  eminent  and  useful  in  the  service 
of  the  Church  at  home  and  in  foreign  lands.  "And  by  it 
he,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh,"  by  many  voices,  in  many 
lands,    through  many  ages.    He    built  wisely. 

Into  what  shall  we  build  our  lives?  Into  pure  perso- 
nal character^  of  course,  for  that  endures,  is  ours  forever. 
Now  abideth  faith,  hope  and  charity.  And  he  who  goes 
through  this  life,  and  out  into  the  boundless  possibili- 
ties of  the  next,  acquiring  an  enlarging  faith,  brighten- 
ing hope  and  blissful  love,  is  everlastingly  rich. 

After  middle  life,  Peter  Cooper,  of  New  York,  ceased  to 
devote  his  whole  attention  to  glue,  and  erected  the 
Cooper  Institute,  where  the  poor  youth  of  the  city,  who 
had  no  helper,  could  become  able  to  help  themselves, 
could  develop  useful,  intelligent,  artistic,  beautiful  lives. 
For  many  years  the  white-haired  old  man  sat  in  the  halls 
he  had  built,  and  saw  thousands  graduate  with  honor. 
Strong  men  and  beautiful  maidens  took  his  shrivelled 
palms  in  their  plump  hands,  looked  in  his  kindly  face 
and  said,  "Father  Cooper,  all  I  have  of  worthy  life  I  ewe 
to  you."  No  wonder  he  lived  to  be  92  years  of  age.  His 
is  an  everlasting  glue,  and  sticks  together  things  that 
outlast  the  final  fire. 

What  are  our  ideals?  We  have  those  that  we  love — 
national,  denominational.  Christian. — men  by  the  mil- 
lion have  laid  down  their  lives  for  them;  they  are  dearer 
to  us  than  life.  How  can  we  make  them  spread  and  sur- 
vive? 

When  victorious  Titus  ravaged  Jerusalem  and  pricked 
with  spear  points  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  beautiful 
city  into  exile  and  slavery,  he  left  behind  hinr  only  a 
million  corpses  and  salt-sown  ruins.  He  thought  it 
was  an  end  of  the  hated  nation.  But  before  he  left 
the  shores  of  Joppa  a  Rabbi  obtained  permission  to 
gather  a  few  boys  out  of  the  desolation  and  teach  them 
the  law.  Law  and  theology  were  synonymous  then  and 
now.  Ah,  victorious  Titus!  you  made  a  concession  fa- 
tal to  Roman  supremacy.  Ah,  downtrodden  Rabbi!  You 
gained  a  point  vital  to  your  race's  continuance.  That 
school  was  the  cause  of  recovery  of  the  amazing  vitali- 
ty and  persistence  of  his  people.  It  built  law,  national 
feeling,  con.sciousness  of  'v^ing  a  peculiar  people  into 
•nind.  Isaac  Rich,  of  Boston,  hfiving  no  children,  put 
the  outcome  of  his  life  into  the  Boston  L'niversity.  Now 
the  children  of  his  mind  number  1,000  every  year,  all  be- 
ing carefully  trained  in  the  best  knowledge,  patriotism, 
jind  religion. 

Thus  propcrts'  is  kept  forever.  It  works  out  one's 
own  plans,  perpetuates  his  ideas,  builds  his  theories 
into  character,  and  by  God's  system  of  book-kcepins, 
is  '■elated  to  the  wise  contriver  always.  The  product  of 
Ibat  mind  factory  by  spiritual  commerce  passes,  not  to 
other  continents,  but  to  other  worlds.  The  manager  of 
wide  commerce  here  stands  on  celestial  sh  res  and 
"sees  his  sunny  sliip.s  blown  softly  home,"  not  laden 
with  spices,  ivory,  jute  and  various  woods,  but  with 
character,  nobleness,  and  Christliness.  What  priceless 
products  will  be  turned  out  in  a  thousand  years!  He 
who  remembers  the  giving  of  a  ciip  of  cold  water  will  not 
forget  the  founder  of  a  new  colony  and  builder  of  aiK)ther 
empire  of  virtous  minds. — Selected. 
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JOHN  F.  WAGGAMAN, 

REAL  ESTATE   INVESTMENTS, 

700  14TH  STREET,  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C 


I  am  agent  for  the  beautiful  suburban  property  known  as  Wesley 
Heights,  situated  opposite  the  site  of  the  American  University.  This 
property  has  a  great  future,  not  only  because  the  University  is  to  be 
built  opposite,  but  on  account  of  its  desirability  as  a  resident  part  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am  also  agent  for  lots  in  Morris'  Addition 
to  N.  E.  Washington,  which  presents  a  good  field  for  investment  for 
small  amounts.  All  this  property  is  laid  out  in  conformity  with  the 
general  plan  of  the  city  of  Washington  and  is  entitled  to  city  improve- 
ments. In  addition,  Washington,  being  the  Cap'tal  of  the  Na'ion,  is 
free  from  strikes  and  conditions  that  exist  in  manufacturing  cities.  I 
will  make  investments  on  first  mortgages,  secured  on  real  estate,  interest 
at  6  per  cent.  We  will  also  purchase  for  you  improved  property  that 
will  pay  between  6  and  7  per  cent,  after  paying  taxes  and  insurance. 
Now  is  the  time  to  invest  from  $250  to  $100,000.  For  further  par- 
ticulars write  to  above  address. 
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PLAN  OF  THE  GROUNDS. 


The  above  cut  exhibits  in  outHne  the  plan  for  the 
arrangement  of  buildings  on  the  grounds  of  The  Ameri- 
can University.  It  was  adopted  in  its  general  features 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  May  5,  1897.  The  details 
of  walks,  trees,  shrubbery,  and  decorations  in  the  way 
of  statues  and  fountains  can  not  be  shown  in  a  plan  of 
so  small  a  scale.  The  College  of  History  is  176  feet  in 
length  and  may  be  used  as  a  scale  of  measurement.    It 


is  expected  that  grading  will  be  continued  during  the 
year,  and  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubbery  follow- 
soon  thereafter. 

The  entire  tract  consists  of  90  acres,  quite  varied 
and  rolling  in  its  contour,  the  elevations  varying 
100  feet.  Not  far  from  the  center  of  it  is  a  spring 
of  good  water,  sufilicient  for  the  development  of 
artificial  lakes. 
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Gifts  and  Bequests. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  lias  given  $10,000  lo  Barnard 
College,  New   York  City. 

Anthony  .1.  Urexel,  of  Philadelphia,  has  just  given 
$5,000  to  the  American  National  Red  Cross  Relief  Coin- 
inittee. 

Under  the  will  of  the  late  James  Stevenson,  of  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  $10,000  was  given  to  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  to  establish  two  free  scholarships. 

Joseph  Banigan,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  who  died  July 
28,  gave  during  his  life  time  fully  $250,000  to  Roman 
Catholic  institutions,  and  bequeathed  $145,000  to  similar 
organizations. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kelly  has  donated  $75,000  lor  erecting 
and  eqviipping  a  new  donnitory  for  women  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  It  will  be  called  Greene  Hall  in 
memory  of  Mrs.  Kelly's  parents. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  A.  S.  Van  Nickel,  of  Hazelton, 
Pa.,  Brown  and  Princeton  Universities  receive  $45,000 
each,  and  $30,000  goes  to  Lafayette  University. 

A  new  building  for  the  East  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ,  dispen- 
sary is  being  erected  by  Henry  Batterman,  at  a  cost  of 
$25,000,  in  memory  of   his  daughter. 

Philip  D.  Armour  has  presented  the  Armour  institute 
of  technology,  Chicago,  an  additional  $500,000  to  main- 
tain that  school  on  the  largely  increased  scale  to  vvhieh 
its  unexpected  growth  has  led.  He  previously  gave  the 
institute  an  endowment  of  $1,000,000. 

Mme.  J.  Langles,  of  Neiv  Orleans,  and  her  daughter. 
Miss  Angelle  Langles,  who  perished  in  the  Bourgogne 
disaster,  left  among  other  bequests  $10,000  to  the  Char- 
ity Hospital  in  New  Orleans,  $1,000  to  the  Ambulance 
Fluid,  $2,000  to  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and 
$3,000  to  the  Newsboys  Home.  Provision  was  also  made 
for  the  erection  in  that  city  of  a  memorial  hospital  for 
women  and  children. 

The  trustees  of  the  University  of  Virginia  recently  re- 
ceived a  check  for  $20,000  from  Henry  L.  Higginson, 
treasurer  of  the  J.  W.  and  Belinda  Randall  Charities 
Corporation  of  Monson,  Mass.,  to  be  used  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  building  or  as  a  permanent  fund. 

The  will  of  the  late  George  A.  Pillsbury,  of  Minneapo- 
lis, bequeathes  $250,000  to  the  Pillsbury  Academy,  at 
Owatonna,  Minn.,  and  $5,000  each  to  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission,  the  Baptist  Publieeition  Society, 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  the  Northwestern  Hos- 
pital for  Women  and  the  New  Hampshire  Centennial 
Home  for  Aged  Women.  Ilie  will  also  requests  that  the 
widow  shall  bequeath  $20,000  to  Pillsbury  Academy. 

Mrs.  Josephine  M.  S.  Ayer,  who  died  in  Paris  last 
January,  bequeathed  $50,000  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia.  Her  son,  Frederic  F.  Ayer,  of  New 
York,  has  just  added  $25,000  to  this  amount,  making  in 
all  a  fund  of  $75,000,  which  is  to  be  used  in  erecting  and 
maintaining  a  clinical  laboratory  for  the  advancement 
of  medical  science,  and  especially  for  the  study  of  all 
forms  of  germs  and  germ  diseases. 

The  will  of  Albert  Curtis,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  eon- 
tains  the  following  bequests:  Various  philanthropic  in- 
stitutions in  Worcester,  $24,000;  American  Seamen's 
Friend  Society,  $.3,000;  American  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, $5,000;  American  Home  Missionary  Society, 
$5,000;  American  College  and  Educational  Society, 
$10,000;  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky.,  $5,000;  Doane 
College,  Crete,  Neb.,  $15,000;  Colorado  College,  Colorado 
Springs,  $10,000;  Women's  Board  of  Missions,  $30,000 
and  valuable  homestead  estate.  The  estate  is  valued 
at  upwards  of  $500,000,  and  the  residuary  legatees  are 
the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  the  Ainerican 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  and  the  Worcester  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association. 

Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopaedia  for  1897,  just  published, 
reports  that  the  "gifts  and  bequests"  in  our  country  for 
the  year,  for  public  purposes,  exceed  $15,000,000  exclu- 
sive of  the  $3,000,000  devised  to  colleges  under   the  will 


of  Daniel  B.  Fayerweather,  and  during  the  year  directed 
to  be  paid  by  the  Court  o(  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  list  published  in  the  Cycloptedia  does  not 
include  ordinary  denominational  contributions  for  edu- 
cational and  benevolent  pvirposcs,  nor  State  and  mu- 
nicipal appropriations  to  public  and  sectarian  institu- 
tions. The  large  sum  of  over  $45,000,000  is  an  admirable 
exhibition  of  the  benevolent  disposition  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  The  amount  exceeds  all  past  records. 
The  rei  oris  of  the  immediately  preceding  years  were:  1896, 
$27,000,000;  1895,  $32,800,000;  1894,  $32,000,000;  and  1893, 
$29,000,000. 

Educational. 

Kalamazoo  college  has  an  endowment  fund  of  nearly 
$200,000. 

The  endowment  fund  of  Hope  college,  Holland,  Mich., 
has  been  increased  by  $200,000  the  last  year. 

Harvard  college  has  received  additions  amounting  to 
$400,000  to  its  permanent  Ivinds  the  past  four  months. 

The  University  of  Michigan  began  in  1841  with  nine 
students  and  one  department,  that  o£  literature,  science 
and  the  arts.  It  closed  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  its  his- 
tory at  the  recent  commencement  with  3,114  students 
and  seven  separate  faculties. 

At  Bcloit  college  commencement  exercises  President 
Eaton  announced  that  the  effort  to  obtain  $200,000  in- 
creased endowment  had  been  successful.  This  in- 
cludes $50,000  given  by  D.  K.  Pearson,  of  Chicago,  on 
condition  that  $200,000  be  raised. 

Germany's  twenty-one  vmiversities  had  32,230  stu- 
dents during  the  summer  semester,  Berlin,  Munich  and 
Leipzig  being  well  in  the  lead.  Paris  alone,  with  its 
12,000  stvidents,  half  of  all  the  university  students  in 
France,  had  as  many  as  these  three  put  together.  Of 
the  other  French  universities,  Lyons  has  2,335  students, 
Bordeaux  2,173,  Toulouse,  Montpelier,  Lille,  Rennes 
and  Nancy  about  1,000  each,  Aix,  Poitiers,  Dijon,  Caen 
and  Grenoble  between  500  and  1,000,  while  Besancon 
has  only  197. 

The  civil  war  stimulated  Ainerican  education  through- 
out its  whole  extent.  France  reorganized  her  schools 
after  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  and  Germany  made 
important  modifications  of  her  system.  The  system  of 
American  aciidemies  was  devised  and  set  in  operation 
by  Judge  Phillips  and  his  friends  in  the  darkest  days 
of  the  revolution.  Any  great  crisis  which  demands  in- 
telligence, leadership,  and  mental  powers  creates 
schools.  The  advances  in  our  education  in  these  last 
twenty-five  years  root  largely  in  the  period  of  war  and 
reconstruction  ten  years  before.  All  our  education, 
primary,  secondary,  and  higher,  was  revived  in  that 
mighty  striiggle.- — Selected.) 

Our  Values  Increase. 

A  remarkable  providence  has  marked  the  steps  in  the 
onward  mo^'ement  of  the  American  University.  Our 
readers  of  this  issue  will  peruse  with  delight  the  address 
which  Bishop  Hurst  delivered  before  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episeoi^al  Church,  South,  held 
in  Baltimore  May  last.  Some  new^  facts,  connected 
with  the  earlier  days  of  our  enterprise,  are  set  forth 
with  charming  diction.  One  feels,  after  reading  his  in- 
spiring words,  that  the  true  dreamer  is  after  all  the 
veritable  seer.  The  university  site  was  purchased  in 
1890.  Not  at  that  time  was  it  known,  that  the  extension 
o{  Massachusetts  Avenue  would  pass  through  our 
grounds.  Yet  when  the  commissioners  of  the  District 
plotted  out  the  improvements  in  the  Northwest  beyond 
Rock  Creek,  it  was  found  that  this  finest  avenue  in  the 
capital  city  passed  through  our  site.  This  fact  largely 
increased  the  value  of  the  university  property.  For 
several  years  past  there  has  been  an  effort  to  induce 
Congress  to  appropriate  a  sum  for  the  building  of  a 
bridge  across  Rock  Creek.     The  building   of  this  struc- 
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ture  would  hasten  the  improvements  in  our  direction 
and  practically  lead  to  rapid  transit  facilities  to  our 
grounds  in  the  near  future.  The  last  Congress  made 
an  appropriation  lor  this  bridpe.  Hence  comes  new 
increase  o£  value  of  our  site. 

The  recent  purchase  of  thirty  acres  for  the  Cathedral, 
the  great  university  projected  by  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  on  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  lying  be- 
tween Rock  Creek  and  The  American  University,  intro- 
duces another  factor  which  will  enhance  ovir  values 
The  local  papers  give  the  following  interesting  account 
of  this  recent  purchase  of  this  Cathedral  site  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cathedral 
Foundation: 

Episcopalians  in  this  city  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
the  project  for  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  cathedral 
in  this  diocese  is  approaching  consummation.  For 
many  years  past  this  project  has  been  talked  of,  hoped 
for  and  efforts  made  to  consunrniate  it.  Funds  have 
not  necessarily  been  lacking,  for  the  church  in  this 
city  is  wealthy  and  numbers  among  its  members  and 
adherents  the  most  influential  citizens  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  great  trouble  has  been  to  secure  an  available 
site  for  the  erection  of  such  a  cathedral  as  would  be  a 
monument  to  the  church  in.  this  diocese  and  a  source 
of  pride  to  the  city  itself. 

By  arrangements  made  during  the  past  week  the 
ground  has  at  last  been  secured,  and  is  sufficiently 
large  to  afford  room  for  all  the  schools  and  buildings 
which  will  be  erected  in  connection  with  the  cathedral. 
Bishop  Sattcrlee  returned  to  Washington  for  a  short 
time,  and  last  Wednesday  held  a  conference  with  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Cathedral  Foundation,  with  the  result  that 
it  was  finally  agreed  to  j^urchase  of  Mr.  Amzi  L.  Barber 
part  of  the  St.  Albans  and  part  of  the  "Pretty  Prospect" 
sub-divisions,  on  Massachusetts  avenue  extended  and 
Tennallytown  road,  in  the  county,  comprising  about 
thirty  aVrcs. 

Not  vmtil  last  week  was  an  agreement  reached,  when 
the  tract  named  was  piirchased  for  $215,000,  and  there 
the  cathedral,  the  school  for  girls,  and  other  costly 
buildings  in  connection  with  the  church  will  be  erected. 
After  canvassing  the  matter  thoroughly  Bishop  Sattcr- 
lee came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  St.  Albans  property 
was  the  most  available  for  the  price  of  any  that  could 
be  had.  He  realized  that  the  city  is  fast  growing  in 
that  direction  and  in  j'cars  to  come  the  site  will  be  in 
the  midst  of  a  wealthy  and  populous  community,  and 
this  fact  was  taken  into  consideration  more  than  pres- 
ent conditions.  Again,  the  property  is  already  on  one 
car  line,  and  when  Rock  Creek  is  bridged  at  Massa- 
chusetts avenue,  as  no  doubt  it  will  be  at  some  future 
time,  a  railway  will  probably  be  constructed  on  that 
thoroughfare. 


Asbury  riemorial  Hall. 

Since  the  issue  of  the  Courier,  March,  1898,  the 
following  jimounts  have  been  subscribed  toward  lliis 
fund: 

NEVADA  MISSION,  $411.50. 

$lOO~Dr.  J.  E.  Stubbs.  $50— F.  C.  Lee;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Van  Do  venter.  $30- -George  C.  King.  $25 — Merrill  Ham. 
$l8— J.  H.  Rosen.  $15— G.  S.  Hatcher,  A.  Lester  Haz- 
lett,  W.  F.  McClurc,  John  J.  Pardee,  Thos.  Taylor,  Fred 
R.  Winsor.  $10— S.  W.  Albone,  J.  M  Wilson.  $7.50— 
A.  D.  Welty.  $6— D.  S.  Ulrick.  $5— Frederick  Lee, 
Jessie  Lee,  Leonjird  Lee. 

CALIFORNIA  GERMAN,  $467. 

$100— H.  Fishbeck,  J.  J.  Pfister,  H.  Schrader.  $3o— 
A.  H.  Mullor.  $25 — Dr.  Biehl,  Mrs.  Henrietta  Damkroc- 
gcr.      $15— H.    Brueck,     Miss    E.    Pohli,    R,    Steinbaeh, 


George    Schroeder,    L.    E.    Schneider.     $5 — Wilh.  Gogcu> 
Mrs.    Kathrina    Mattern,    $2 — A  friend. 

DELAWARE  CONFERENCE,  $1,363. 

$30 — H.  A.  Monroe  and  wife;  $25 — W.  C.  Dickerson,  A. 
R.  Shockley  and  wife,  I.  H.  White;  $24— J.  A.  Richard- 
son, C.  A.  Tindley,  J.  R.  Waters  and  wife;  $18 — W.  F. 
Cotton;  $16— E.  E.  Parker;  $15— C.  L.  Anderson,  J.  H. 
Hiiridy,  N.  W.  Moore,  J.  C.  Banton,  C.  A.  Horsey  and 
wife,  Mrs.  P.  O'Connell,  J.  H.  Blake,  J.  H.  Scott,  J.  W. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 
The  American  University  Courier  has  been  sent  to  most 
of  the  Pastors  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churcli.  After 
this  number  it  will  only  be  sent  to  subscribers  to  the  Uni=- 
versity  Funds.  Others  desiring  the  Paper  will  Please 
write  the  Courier,  1425  New  York  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Only  Safe  law  is  to  have  the  Higher  shape,  direct, 
determine  the  Lower.  No  gretctcr  progress  in  the  opera- 
tion of  this  law  can  be  found  tlian  appears  in  the  edu- 
Ciitional  development  of  our  states.  Our  universities 
in  recent  years  have  taken  their  places  at  the  head  of 
educational  institutions.  Johns  Hopkins,  Clark,  Har- 
vard, Yale,  Princeton,  have  reached  and  entered  not 
alone  into  our  colleges  to  influence  instruction,  but  also 
into  our  semintirics  and  schools.  A  practical  result 
has  been  to  give  a  h.igher  social  standing  in  the  teachers 
of  oxr  high  schools  and  thus  to  place  them  on  eq\ial 
footing  with  members  of  the  other  learned  professions. 
In  the  secon  lary  schools  themselves  better  methods  of 
instruction  have  been  introduced  because  ot  the  wider 
influence  upon  them  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. The  development  of  the  universities  has  been  the 
wonder  of  this  generation. 


A  College  of  Teachers  is  the  new  idea,  which  has 
entered  into  the  plans  for  University  Extension  Work  at 
Chicago.  The  plan  is  to  establish  at  some  central  point 
in  the  city  the  full '  curriculum  of  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  courses  as  taught  in  the  Chicago  University. 
Teachers  in  the  grammar  and  high  school  grades  will 
be  admitted  to  these  courses  without  examination,  and 
tlie  work  which  they  do  ■will  be  recognized  by  the  uni- 
versity in  the  same  v.'ay  as  the  imiversity  recognizes 
SLich  work  when  done  within  its  own  walls.  This  plan 
secures  for  the  piiblic  school  teachers  of  Chicago  op- 
portunities of  collegiate  courses,  and  they  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  it  is  possible  to  prosecute  them  while  the 
student  is  engaged  in  public  instruction.  The  reflex 
and  beneficial  influence  of  Uiesc  studies  upon  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Chicago  will  be  simply  immeasurable. 


The  Phenomenal  Growth  ot  state  tmiversities,  espe- 
cially in  the  West,  has  claimed  large  attention  from  ed- 
ucators. Forty  per  cent  of  all  the  students  at  state 
colleges  in  the  sixteen  states  ^vhere  they  have  been  es- 
tablished are  attendants  upon  these  public  institutions. 
The  inference  is  that  denomhiational  colleges  must 
have  larger  equipnicnts,  or  attendance  will  decrease 
still  more.  Another  inference  is,  that  denominations 
must  establish  viniversities,  which  will  offer  the  broad- 
est courses  and  the  best  equipments  attainable.  The 
American  University  is  in  line  with  this  imperative  de- 
mand, which  has  been  forced  upon  denominational  at- 
tention. 

The  Church  Lighting  the  World:  Brothers,  the  toiling 
night  is  well-nigh  past;  the  future  is  bright  with  the 
advancing  morning.  The  ages  are  rolling  together  at 
our  feet.  In  Constantinople  once  at  the  Sultan's  birth- 
(]t\y  I  Sfiw  that  great  old  cathedral  St.  Sophia  illumin- 
ed. Kv  -r\  where  along  the  aisles  and  around  the  chan- 
cel and  along  the  gallery  fronts,  and  round  the  columns 
and  in  the  alcoves  and  niches,  and  in  and  about  all  the 
windows,  everywhere  were  pkieed  candles  and  tapers, 
by  the  hundred  and  by  the  thousand.  As  the  shades 
of  evening  settled  in  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the  build- 
ing, a  multitude  of  men  went  evcryivhere  with  their 
torches,  lighting  the  candles  and  tapers.  The  smoke 
from  the  torches  and  from  the  candles  seemed  almost 
to  add  to  the  gloom.  Now  and  then  a  gust  from  an  open 
^vindow   extinguished    some   fl!C~:oring   tapers.      It     took 


jnuch  time,  but  we  could  sec  by  the  flickering  lights 
and  lines  of  sparks  that  the  great  building  was  being 
illumined,  and  was  marking  its  dim  outline  up 
against  a  dark  sky.  As  I  watched  the  tedioras  process, 
I  thought  this  is  not  altogether  vuilike  the  work  of  the 
eliureh  in  the  early  centuries  lighting  the  world.  The 
messengers  and  torch-bearers  stumbled  along  through 
the  grcivt  masses  of  heathenism  and  pagan  supersft- 
tions,  here  and  there  kindling  a  taper  and  awakening 
tribes  and  nations.  Many  of  th  'se  tapers  were  extin- 
guished by  the  migrations  of  the  people  and  many 
quenched  in  blood  by  the  red  hand  ot  war,  yet  slowly 
gaining  on  the  ditrkness  and  spreading  the  circle  of  the 
hght.— rOWLER. 


JOHN  PEATE  AND  HIS  GREAT  REFLECTOR. 

"The  largest  in  the  world"  is  always  a  significant  ex- 
pression. Any  thing  that  can  be  truthfully  character- 
ized in  this  way  deserves  and  will  receive  attention. 
The  Peate  Telescope  Reflector  is  the  largest  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  The  glass  is  sixty-two  inches  in  di- 
ameter and  five  and  three-eighths  inches  in  thickness. 
Interest  will  attach  not  alone  to  this  wonderful  teles- 
cope-mirror, but  also  to  its  maker. 

John  Peate  was  born  May  6th,  1820,  in  County  Cavan, 
Ulster,  Ireland.  His  parents  came  to  America  in  1828. 
His  father  was  a  mechanic.  The  family  settled  in  Que- 
bec, but  soon  removed  to  Vergennes,  Vermont.  Five 
years  were  spent  in  the  Green  Mountain  State.  Then 
they  returned  to  Canada,  living  in  Kingston.  Later  the 
family  moved  to  Oswego  and  then  to  Bxiffalo,  N.    Y. 

John  Peate  was  converted  in  Buffalo  and  in  1839 
joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  that  city  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  John  Copeh  nd.  He  prepared 
for  college  at  Oberlin.  The  death  of  his  lather  in  1844 
requiied  him  to  leave  his  college  course  unfinithed  and 
set  himself  to  work  for  the  support  of  his  widowed 
mother.  He  married  while  living  in  Fufltilo,  but  in  a 
short  time  afterward  moved  to  Warren,  Pa.  A  call  came 
to  him  to  preach  the  gospel.  He  did  not  accept  its 
binding  auHliority  except  after  a  strvggle.  He  then  join- 
ed the  Erie  Conference  in  1819  and  is  still  an  honored 
member  of  the  conference.  He  has  been  an  itinerant 
preacher  for  half  a  centujy,  fourteen  years  of  which 
he  has  been  a  presiding  elder.  He  has  also  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  foreign  travel,  having  spent  one  year 
tibroad , 

The  itinerant  life  with  its  many  vicissitudes  would 
seem  to  afford  little  encouragement  to  any  one  who 
should  desire  to  acquire  a  difficult  art.  And  for  a  rec- 
reation few  would  have  chosen  an  art  most  difficult  to 
master.  Yet  Dr.  Peate  was  one  of  these  few.  It  was 
^vhile  he  was  presiding  elder,  that  he  in  a  half-humor- 
ous way  asked  Rev.  W.  W.  Wythe,  what  he  should  do 
to'  avoid  the  danger  of  becoming  stereotyped  in  tliat 
ofTice.  Dr.  Wythe's  reply  was,  "Make  a  telescope."  To 
the  n-iost  of  us  these  would  have  been  idle  words;  but 
they  "were  words  fitly  spoken  to  Dr.  Peate.  In  conse- 
quence of  them  he  set  himself  to  the  study  of  the  meth- 
ods of  polishing  glass  for  astronomical  uses.  But  not 
knowledge  alone  could  accomplish  the  task  in  view. 
Great  skill  must  be  acquired,  skill  involving  delicate 
oper£itions  and  marvelous  ac'curacy.  The  undertaking 
did  not  daunt  Dr.  Peate.  Rather,  its  difficulties  incited 
him  to  the  task. 

Some  idea  of  his  successful  labors  in  this  field  may 
be  gciined  from  the  fact,  that  Dr.  Petite  has  completed 
successfully  the  making  of  sixteen  mirrors  of  various 
sizes,  since  he  begun  this  mode  of  recreation.  They 
cire  of  different  sizes  and  weights  and  most  of  tiiem  in 
the  United  States.  An  eight-inch  mirror  of  his  make 
is  found  to-day  in  India.  Another,  a  twenty-two  inch 
mirror,  is  owned  by  the  Thiel  College  in  Greenville, 
Pennsylvania.      The  largest  one  made   previous   to  the 
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American  University  gUss  is  thirty  and  one-half  inches 
in  diomtter  and  weighs  three  hundred  pounds. 

A  session  of  the   Erie  Conference  was  held  in  the  foU 
of  1893,  at  DtiEois,  Fa.     Dr.  Peate  made   the   announce- 
ment befora  this  body,   that  he  would  polish  the  largest 
reflector  in  the  world  for  the  American  University  if  the 
Uuiversity  would  furnish  the  material  and  convenicncf  s 
to  hand.     He   was    at  that    time   seventy-three  years  of 
age  but  was  vigorous  in  health.     A  walk  of  twenty  miles 
at   a   stretch   would   not   daunt   him.      There  was  every 
reason    to     believe    that    he    would     live    to    accompl't^h 
this    work  if  he  should   undertake   the   task.        He   le  t 
this  proposition    open   for   a   year.      The   university   ac- 
cepted  the  offer  through   its   chancellor,   Bishop   Hurst. 
Preparations    were    immcc'iately    l-fgun    to    alTord    con- 
veniencies  tomake 
the  mirror.    A  shop 
suitable     for     the 
work  was   built  Jii 
Greenville,   Pa., 
where     Dr.     Peate 
resides.   Under  his 
o^vn       supervision 
every      arrange- 
mcnt     was     made 
and     the     skillful 
devices  for  polish- 
ing the  glass  ^vert 
his  own  invention. 
Four      times      tin 
glass     was     madi 
by  casting  ;      four 
times     there      was 
failure.     The  fifth 
time  Tvas  success- 
ful and   the   east- 
ing,      w  e  i  g  h  i  n  g 
about   a    ton,  was 
conveyed     to     tin- 
little  shop.    Then 
was     then    neces- 
sity to  invent  ma- 
chinery  for  hand- 
ling     this     large 

glass  and  new  contrivances  were  needed  for  grinding 
and  polishing.  The  fertile  resources  of  Dr.  Pcate  were 
equal  to  all  emergencies.  The  first  stroke  was  put 
upon  the  disc  on  July  15,  1896,  and  the  work  of 
polishing  was  completed  on  Julj'  15,  1898.  Two  years 
were  spent  in  the  completion  of  this  task.  There  were 
given  750  hours  to  the  polishing  alone.  The  disc  lost 
about  500  pounds  through  chipping,  grinding  and  pol- 
ishing. 

A  friend  writes  tliis  graphic  paragraph  concerning  the 
telescope  mirror.  "Dr.  Peate  made  recently  a  test  of 
the  great  glass;  by  turning  it  toward  the  heavens 
and  then  perching  on  a  ladder  thirty-two  feet  from  the 
face  of  the  glass,  he  was  able  through  an  eye-piece  to 
see  stars  he  had  never  seen  before.  He  said  it  was  the 
greatest     optical     pleasure     he     has  enjoyed     since    he 
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began  the  study  of  astronomy  and  the  making  o! 
lenses.  He  expressed  himself  as  well  satisfied  with 
the  glass,  and  \rhen  he  first  realized  that  it  was  com- 
plete, and  he  could  add  nothing  more  to  it,  a  great  joy 
filled  him,  and  he  bowed  beside  his  work  and  thanked 
God  that  he  had  been  spared  to  complete  the  task  as- 
signed  him  two  years  ago  by  Bishop  Hurst." 

The  removal  of  this  glass  required  the  greatest  care. 
Transportation  from  Greenville  to  Washington  had  in  it 
peril.  Dr.  Peate  devised  a  mode  of  packing  which  seemed 
to  promise  safety  in  its  journey.  The  glass  was 
carefully  placed  in  a  box  and  then  swung  on  a  wheeled 
truck.  An  iron  band  was  made  to  encircle  the  box  for 
strength  and  other  bands  to  go  around  it  and  by  these 
it  is  hung,  as  it  wore,  on  edge.     The  large  mirror,    thus 

carefully  guarded 
agai]ist  injury, 
was  placed  in  the 
main  corridor  of 
the  college  oi  His- 
tory on  August 
2-lth.  Dr.  Peate 
had  come  on  to 
Washington  and 
was  on  hand  to  un- 
pack the  glass  and 
to  learn  if  the  glass 
had  become  in- 
jured in  the  trans- 
portation. It  was 
a  great  joy  to  him , 
to  us  all,  to  learn 
that  tlie  valuable 
tele  scope  mirror 
had  reached  the 
University  with- 
out harm.  Our 
photograph  of  the 
case,  enclosing  the 
glass,  and  near  by 
of  the  ingenious 
and  talented 
maker  will  be  a 
gladly  welcomed 
sight  to  the  friends  of  the  American  University.  Some 
day,  we  trust  before  long,  a  noble  and  generous 
giver  will  appear,  who  will  provide'for  the  proper  mount- 
ing of  this  mirror  and  also  build  it"  a  worthy  housing. 
The  history  of  this  mirror^has  all  the  features  of  ro- 
mance in  it,  beginning  with  the  acquisition  of  skill  for 
this  difficult  work  and  culminating  in  this  greatest 
of  telescope  mirrors;  and  interest  is  heightened  when 
it  is  learned  that  i3r.  Peate  performed  this  task,  alter 
he  had  passed  the  appointed  three  score  years  and  ten 
of  life.  The  highly  cultivated  gentlemen  who  have 
charge  of  the  Naval  Observatory  were  deeply  interested 
in  the  glass  and  were  scarcely  less  interested  in  tlie 
venerable  and  gifted  maker  oi  the  mirror.  His  work  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  recognition  and  in  the  University 
it  will  remain  a  continual  memorial  of  his  genius,  pr- 
tience,  and  good  will. 
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Lishop  Hurst's  Address  Before  The  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  flay  1898. 

(Stcnograpliictilly  Reijorted. ) 

Bishop  Hurst  suid:  I  appreciate,  Mr.  President, 
very  highly  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  of  your  hon- 
orable body,  in  permitting  me  to  say  at  this  time  what 
may  seem  fitting  in  regard  to  the  American  University. 
With  all  our  educational  institutions  in  the  Korth  and 
South,  in  the  Kast  tvnd  West,  I  have  never  yet  seen 
two  of  our  schools  thtit  I  thought  interfered  one  with  the 
other;  and  it  is  a  very  sure  conviction  of  mine  and  pro- 
nounced that  when  institutions  of  learning  are  founded  in 
conscience,  founded  in  prayer,  founded  with  the  benefac- 
tions of  God's  saints  and  children  here — that  when 
this  takes  place — there  can  be  no  interference. 

I  suppose  some  of  those  people  on  the  decks  of  the 
ships  at  Manilti,  on  that  immortal  First  of  May,  this 
May,  when  they  saw  Dewey's  boats  filing  along  in  a  sort 
ot  erratic  irregularity,  erratically  filing  along,  they  must 
have  thought,  perhaps  there  will  he  interference  among 
these  boats.  But  Dewey  had  measured  it  all.  There 
was  no  interference,  except  with  the  other  side — the 
Spanish  ships.  With  us  it  was  a  happy  and  a  perfect 
union,  until  eleven  ships,  Spanish  keels,  went  to  the 
bottom.     {  Appause. ) 

It  is  a  short  vision  that  makes  the  great  Methodist 
Scheols  of  America  interfere  one  with  the  other.  Xo 
more  than  your  beautiful  children  at  your  breakfast 
table  interfere  with  one  another.  Sometimes  when  the 
new  one,  the  new  face,  is  found  there,  one  might  think: 
How  about  the  rest?  Well,  all  the  rest  will  love  the  new 
face  with  an  indescribable  love. 

And  I  may  say  here  in  regard  to  the  work  which  has 
been  undertaken  in  Washington,  that,  so  many  have 
been  God's  methods  of  overcoming  the  difl^iculties;  so 
many  have  been  his  royal  touches  by  which  the  barri- 
ers have  fallen,  that  now  no  one  can  say,  no  one  can 
feel,  that  God  is  not  in  it.  And  when  we  listen  to  God's 
whisper,  and  when  we  are  engaged  in  a  work  which 
God  is  seeming  to  establish  by  every  providence,  be  it 
far  from  any  one  of  us  to  contest  his  will.  Our  duty  is 
to  do  the  best  we  can. 

FOUNDING    OF    THE    BERLIN    UNIVERSITY. 

In  the  first  decade  of  this  century  there  were  three 
men  in  Berlin  who  were  thinking  about  a  University. 
The  decade  was  nearly  at  an  end;  another  was  about 
to  begin,  and  these  three  men  in  a  room  scantily  fur- 
nished brought  each  his  contribution  of  a  dream  to 
the  other  two.  One  of  them  was  Fichte,  the  great  phil- 
osopher of  North  Germany;  one  was  William  von 
Humboldt,  and  the  third  one  was  Alexander  Voon 
Schlegel,  who  wrote  the  history  of  literature,  so  well 
known  in  our  country.  These  men  had  no  large  means. 
Like  writers  generally,  they  were  all  poor.  They  had  little 
except  talk  and  the  power  to  dream,  and  they  brought 
their  thoughts  together,  and  proposed  gravely-^theso  im- 
pecunious authors — proposed  gravely  to  the  whole  world 
that  they  establish  in  Berlin  a  University.  And  the 
people  said.  We  have  got  already  in  Germany  nineteen; 
why  another?  These  dreamers  said.  We  have  only  one 
possible  Capital  in  Germany  for  all  the  centuries  to 
come,  in  which  the  citizens  of  our  fatherland  will  gather, 
with  equal  love  and  interest. 

They    commenced^vithout  "a^dollar.    but    they    gave 
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their  thought  to  the  enterprise.  At  that  time  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  in  the  North,  a  fugitive  from  his  Capital. 
He  had  left  Berlin.  His  beautiful  Queen  was  with  him, 
Louise.  She  was  dying  with  a  broken  heart.  These 
authors  thought  of  it,  of  Napoleon  in  Berlin  at  this 
very  time,  and  the  land  was  over-run  with  French- 
men. What,  think  of  a  University  in  such  a  time! 
Now  is  the  time,  said  the  Dreamer.  Now  is  the  time 
when  we  have  neither  land  nor  King,  only  an  op- 
pressor. And  after  a  little  while  Waterloo  came,  and 
the  fire  of  the  Berlin  University  began  to  burn. 

And  what  is  it  to-day?  Only  eighty  years  old,  yet  it  has 
ten  thousand  students.  It  has  six  hundred  professors. 
And  it  may  safely  be  said  that  all  the  paths  of  science 
center  in  that  University.  So  now  it  is  found  that  the 
twentieth  University  is  nevertheless  a  need  for  Ger- 
many. In  '71  it  was  the  German  Schoolmaster  that  went 
to  France,  and  it  was  this  Schoolmaster  that  led  to 
the  declaration  of  the  German  Empire  in  the  Caijital  of 
the  French  King. 

GENESIS    OF    THE    AMERICAN   UNIVERSITY. 

In  regard  to  our  own  work,  it  would  seem  we  had 
in  our  particular  Church  colleges  enough;  and 
as  it  we  had  in  some  places  too  many,  though  I  want  to 
cheerfully  state  that  I  think  that  is  a  mistake — 
we      do     not     have     too   many.       We  are  forgetting  that 
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our  [lopuUition  is  increasing  all  the  time.  Look  at  our 
Ml  thodist  constituency.  We  have  to-day  five  million 
monihers.  We  have  also  twenty  millions  that  gather 
under  Methodist  roofs  every  Sunday.  And  I  say  that 
it  becomes  us  to  pray  with  all  our  hearts  that  we  may 
take  care  o!  this  vast  family,  graduating  every  year  at 
our  Colleges  and  going  into  other  paths  and  other  fields 
without  the  slightest  denominational  or  Christian  re- 
straint. It  often  comes  to  my  lot  to  go  across  to  other 
countries,  and  I  never  go  and  return  but  I 
meet  young  people,  who  have  been  at  universities 
in  distant  lands  but  were  trained  at  Methodist  altars 
and  converted  in  Methodist  schools  These  had  grad- 
uated and  received  their  diplomas  from  the  hands  of 
our  Christian  presidents.  But  after  having  studied  in 
godless  univer.sities.  and  coming  home  with  nothing  of 
Christianity  in  their  hearts,  they  call  the  Bible  a  "failure" 
and  a  "fable."  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  to  take  care  ot  these  young  people. 

THE   UNIVERSITY    SITE. 

We  do  have  in  regard  to  our  work  in  Washington  some 
special  reminders  of  what  God  has  been  doing.  You 
will  excuse  me  if  there  is  something  of  a  touch  of  per- 
sonality, but  it  is  an  experie  nee.  When  I  had  been  in 
Washington  some  years,  say  eight  years  ago,  I  asked  a 


Methodist  man  if  he  could  take  me  around  Washington 
with  his  carriage  and  horse,  and  show  me  land  that  was 
:ivailable.  And  we  went  around  daily  for  two  weeks. 
On  the  last  afternoon  ol  tUat  two  weeks  our  piece  of  land 
fitme  into  vision.  I  was  able  to  say  from  day  to  day 
"nothing  suits,"  for  if  I  must  make  an  honest  confession 
I  didn't  want  to  find  any  land.  ,  I  wanted  notliing  of  the 
kind.  I  wanted  the  friends  who  wrote  to  me  to  try  to  find 
a  place  where  a  University  ought  to  be  to  find  out  that 
they  were  wrong  prophets.  I  supposed  if  such  a  tiling 
should  come,  I  would  be  in  duty  bound  to  take  it  up  so 
fur  as  I  could.  I  fought  against  it.  I  would  turn  my 
f  yes  to  the  other  side  of  the  road  when  anytliing  promised. 
I  thought  possibly  it  would  fracture  every  plan  of  mine 
in  the  world.  But  I  liad  to  do  i'..  When  this  piece  of 
land  came  into  vision,  it  seemed  as  if  it  had  dropped 
out  of  the  heavens — so  perfect  was  it.  I  never  had  an 
admiration  for  tlie  Westminster  Catechism  as  an 
entirety.  But  when  tliat  piece  of  land  (ninety  or  a 
hundred  acres)  came  before  my  vision,  then  it 
seemed  from  all  eternity  to  be  foreordained  as  the  site 
(if  a  Methodist  University  for  tlie  Methodiot  Episcopal 
Church.  But  the  money,  how  should  that  come  ? 
There  -ivas  not  the  first  dollar  of  contribution,  ab- 
solutely nothing.  Then  I  said  to  myself,  It  the  people 
here  in  Washington  do  not  ^vant  the  University,  and 
wLU  not  give  the  purchase  price  of  the  site,  I  shall  take 
it  as  providential,  and  will  say,  American  protestantism 
is  not  ready  for  this  undertaking. 

?*Now  the  money  came.  We  ■ivent  round  from  one  place 
lo  another,  and,  strtingely  enough,  the  money  asked  for 
iiiore  than  came.  So  that  when  the  first  payment, 
which  should  be  $20,000,  one  part  of  the  $100,000,  was 
needed  there  was  $23,000  on  hand.  1  began  to  think: 
God  wants  it.  And  the  next  year  the  otlier  .$20,000 
and  then  the  other,  till  now  it  is  all  paid,  and  -ive  own 
a  university  site. 

GOVERNMENT   COLLECTIONS. 

But  then  the  question  is.  Why  in  Washington?  Mr. 
President,  there  are  in  Washington  sixteen  different 
scientific  collections.  The  people  abroad  in  the  land 
don't  know  what  a  vast  scientific  storehouse  Washing- 
ton is.  We  see  a  great  deal  of  politics,  and  we  see  too 
many  queer  things  in  Washington.  But  where  is  the 
reporter,  the  newspaper  reporter  that  sends  it  out  to  the 
iour  quarters  of  the  heaven  that  in  Washington  there  is 
the  vastest  literary  and  scientific  storehouse  that  the 
sun  shines  on  in  this  or  any  other  land?  Look  at  it. 
Tliere  is  the  Army  and  Navy  Medical  Museum.  It 
contains  the  largest  medical  and  surgical  library  in  the 
world;  facsimiles,  representations,  reproductions  in  gut- 
ta  percha  of  the  various  formations  of  all  the  wounds 
known  to  human  life,  and  all  diseases.  And  surgeons 
come  from  foreign  lands  to  walk  through  and  see  with 
their  own  eyes  these  demonstrations  of  surgical  and 
medical  science.  The  largest  in  tliis  country — larger 
than  the  celebrated  one  in  Ptiris  that  has  been  growing 
up  for  five  centuries;  larger  still  than  that  in  Vienna, 
the  finest  in  the  world  is  that  in  Washthgton. 

There  is  the  Observatory.  Now  the  Observatory  is 
called  the  Naval  Observcitory,  but  it  is  not  Navtil  any 
more  than  it  is  Militarj';  simply  the  curator  is  a  Naval 
oflficer.  These  sixteen  great  Collections  close  ^vith  the 
most  recent,  the  Library  of  Congress,  which  has  one 
million  of  volumes.     It  has  cost  $8,000,000. 

One  of  our  Trustees,  said:  I  think  we  ought  to  ask 
Congress  to  make  these  public  to  all  students.  And  it 
seemed  a  proper  thing  to  do.  So  we  drew  up  a  hill  our- 
selves. I  think  Dr.  W.  W.  Smith,  of  Randolph  Macon 
College,  gave  final  form  to  it.  We  owe  the  thought  to 
him  to  go  boldly  up  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  say, 
Declare  these  collections  free  to  every  student  in  the 
land  that  comes  to  study  in  Washington,  in  any  denomi- 
nation. Well,  he  wrote  a  little  brief  to  help  a 
Member    of     Congress     when     the     bill     should      come 
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up.  Eut  Congress,  in  a  remaikaVilc  spasji'.  of  conimon- 
eenso,  passid  it  vviUiout  t'.e  necessity  o£  urgeilcy. 
(Laughter.)  IJr.  Smith's  brief  was  not  used,  and  the 
Bill  was  jitissed  in  both  Houses  and  signed  by  the 
President  iiinncd lately.  Wh..  ,  docs  this  mean?  What 
did  these  vast  eollections  cost?  They  had  cost  $6,000,000 
Ol  the  people's  money,  and  had  been  growing  ever 
since  tlie  first  Congress.  We  made  our  calculations 
after  a  while  thtit  the  first  cost  was  abovit  $31,000,000. 
Yet  we  found  that  this  was  hardly  hcilf  the  real  cost  o£ 
these  vast  collections. 

Now  what  did  the  Bill  cjill  for?  It  called  for  special 
locations.  Mr.  A.  K.  Spoftord,  for  long  years  the  Librar- 
ian of  Congress,  said:  We  will  provide  special  tables  for 
students,  and  special  servitors  to  get  the  books  and  lay 
them  on  the  tables  for  the  students.  And,  said  he,  I 
am  thankful  for  it.  Heretofore,  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress used  these  books  alone,  but  the  young  people 
can  have  access  to  them  now. 

I  say  to  you  t'lis  remarkable  fact  comes  before 
us,  that  not  a  dollar  need  ever  be  spent  in  the  American 
University  Museum  for  a  zoological  specimen,  or  for 
any  specimen  of  any  kind,  or  for  any  large  library  of 
any  kind.  Congress  gives  them.  It  costs  three  and  a 
half  millions  annually  to  take  care  of  these  collections 
and  develop  them;  and  that  is  all  saved.  It  is  right  at 
our  door.  The  curators  complained  at  first.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  put  them  at  ease,  and  say,  you  are  court- 
eous; you  have  always  been  so;  but  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  a  youngjman  going  up  the  steps  to  enter 
the  collections  by  right  as  an  American  citizen,  and  by 
leave  of  yourselves  as  offleers  of  the  Government.  We 
■would  first  go  "by  right."  There  is  no  city  in  the  world 
like  Washington.  Paris  is  sub-divided;  it  is  all  red  tape 
to  gxiard  their  collections.  They  have  by  the  way  a  mag- 
nificent army,  but  I  am  looking  after  the  practical  things 
to  develop  the  American  citizen,  and  we  have  the  won- 
derful collections  in  Washington  in  Science,  in  Literat- 
ure, in  every  department.  The  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  is 
wonderful,  a  storehouse  of  Art,  of  masterpieces.  Not 
a  dollar  need  ever  be  given  by  a  donor  to  the  Ameri- 
can University  for  these;  all  gifts  go  to  two  things,  and 
only  two  things:  A  place  for  the  student  and  the  em- 
ployment of  professors. 

FIRST    ENDOWMENT. 

A  lady  said  some  time  ago  that  she  expected 
to  make  a  gift  to  the  University.  And  when  I 
reached  New  York,  she  opened  her  plan.  She  said 
to  me,  I  don't  know  about  it.  It  is  a  queer  thing  to 
give  before  there  is  any  visible  building.  Why,  said  I, 
Why  not  give  your  money  toward  a  building?  No,  she 
said  I  have  great  respect  for  stone,  marble  and  mortar. 
I  like  them  very  much,  but  I  don't  love  theni  as  well 
as  I  do  brains.  And  when  you  have  your  building  up, 
you  shall  have  your  endowment  for  your  first  building. 
And  she  gave  $155,755.  Why  she  reduced  it  to  so  many 
odd  figures,  I  don't  know,  and  it  was  not  my  business 
to  inquire.  That  was  the  first  gift  to  the  University, 
apart  from  the  land.  And  we  have  gone  on  from  that 
as  a  beginning,  and  we  have  to-day  a  building,  the 
first  taviilding.  It  is  built  of  marble.  We  intended  to 
build  of  Georgia  marble,  but  the  Georgia  owners  of  the 
quarries  did  not  make  us  the  good  terms  we  needed, 
and  that  we  wanted  to  have.  Bvit  we  are  having  our 
eyes  for  the  next  year  on  Georgia. 

(A  Voice:  And  Tennessee.) 

I  want  to  say  that  we  have  managed  to  bring  together 
about  a  million  of  dollars,  called  by  the  Trustees  a  mil- 
lion and  forty  thousand  dollars.  And  this  is  a  calcula- 
tion that  the  Trustees  have  made.  We  are  now  begin- 
ning on  another  plan.  I  will  j^ake  you  some^vhat  ac- 
quainted with  the  plan.  A  good  lady  in  Pennsylvania 
said  the  other  day:  I  have  ten  thousand  dollars  and  I 
want  to  make  that  the  beginning  of  a  building  in  which 


Arbitrjition  shall  be  taught.  Then,  said  I,  as  soon  as  the 
Spanish  war  is  over  wc  will  begin  Arbitration;  (laughter 
and  applause)  International  Law;  Labor  and  Capitttl; 
the  Science  and  the  honor  of  Municipal  Government, 
Christian  Citizenshiij — all  these  topics  that  bear  upon 
the  burning  thought  of  the  time.  Well,  she  says,  I  will 
add  to  that  a  little,  and  so,  since  then,  she  has  given 
$8,333.  There  is  tuiolher  "odd"  figure.  It  nas  not  my 
part  to  make  it  less.  But  that  building,  with  that  little 
beginning,  is  to  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  But  the 
Lord  is  opening  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The  money 
does  not  come  as  fast  as  I  would  like.  Sometimes  it 
seems  to  come  very  slowly  When  we  come  to  think  of 
it,  when  we  come  to  think  of  our  Methodism,  of  the 
growing  fraternity  of  all  the  years  marked  off  by  the 
pulscitions  of  God's  pendulum,  there  will  never  be  an 
hour  when  the  Methodisms  of  the  world  shall  go  apart, 
but  tliey  must  come  closer  together.  And  it  seems  to 
me,  whatever  may  be  said  of  polity  and  hi.story,  never- 
theless on  the  grand  subject  of  education,  every  Meth- 
odist heart  throbs  with  a  more  burning  impulse  and 
there  can  be  no  division  to  hinder  this  movement.  So 
I  do  feel  tha^,  from  the  sent'ments  expressed  in  the 
papers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and 
by  your  speakers  on  manj'  oectisions,  by  the  letters  that 
come  from  all  directions,  by  the  kindness  and  sympathy 
that  will  bring  tlie  tears  to  one's  eyes  even  as  he  reads 
them,  that  it  is  not  one  Methodieni  alone  but  our  com- 
mon American  Methodism  which  means  to  build  up  The 
American  University.  So  I  wish  your  prayers  for  this 
work.' 

Ihe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  is  repre- 
sented by  three  noble  men — our  Bishop  Wilson,  than 
whom  we  have  no  warmer  friend;  Dr.  W.  W.  Smith; 
and  also  Mr.  Julian  S.  Hard,  of  North  Carolina.  These 
men  are  all  strong  and  earnest  and  noble  Trustees. 

So  I  come  now  right  to  the  thoiight  with  which  Bishop 
Candler  commenced,  simply  this:  That  christian  edu- 
cation is  the  hope  not  only  of  Methodisnr  but  the  whole 
Church,  and  this  whole  land. 

Mr.  President:  A  few  years  ago  an  educator  from  a 
university  in  one  of  our  Northern  states  delivered  an 
address  in  Washington  in  which  he  said.  We.  must  have 
in  Washington  a  free  cathedra;  we  must  have  in  Wash- 
ington a  University  broad  and  strong;  we  must  have  in 
Washington  a  University  founded  by  the  national  treas- 
ury, and  founded  by  the  taxes  oi  the  pecple,  in  -n^hich 
every  thinker  may  feel  at  home,  and  from  whose  ca- 
thedra we  can  have  such  men  as  Huxley  and  Tyndall, 
who  shall  be  free  to  speak  their  thoughts  to  the  world. 
I  answer,  But  pay  for  it  yourselves.  If  you  want  an 
infidel  cathedra  in  Washington,  yoii  will  never  get  it 
from  the  national  treasury.  Your  Southern  Senator, 
whose  spirit  went  home  to  heaven  a  few  vreeks  ago — 
that  Senator  and  other  Senators  from  every  Southern 
state  have  stood  up  boldly  aud  bravely  in  Washington, 
in  their  places  in  the  Senate  and  said,  Not  one  dollar 
from  the  national  treasury  for  a  so-called  "University 
of  the  United  States."  (Applause.)  And  it  will  never 
be.  I  say  to  you  this  night  that  that  so-called  Univer- 
sity of  the  United  States,  which  means  to  take  the 
money  of  the  national  treasviry;  to  make  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  professors  from  political  sources;  and  to 
have  the  whole  machinery,  the  personnel  of  the  Univer- 
sity, entirely  secular — the  appointments  purely  secular 
and  political — I  say  to  you  that  that  Committee  is  op- 
posed to  it;  I  say  to  you  that  the  Coiumittee  oi  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  never  been  called  to- 
gether in  two  years;   it  will  never  be. 

GEORGE    WASHINGTON'S   THOUGHT.  / 

George  Washington  did  propose  to  found  a  University 
in  Washington.  He  gave  $25,o00  that  had  been  given 
to  him  as  "stock"  in  a  Potomac  Navigation  Company.  In 
his  wisdom  he  gave  that  stcjck  as  the  beginning  of  a  Uni- 
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versity,  in  what  he  called  The  Federal  Capital.  But 
George  Washington  did  not  build  so  wisely  as  it  was 
thought.  The  525,000  in  the  Potomac  Company  was  a 
speculative  scheme  of  certain  citizens  who  hoped  to 
get  Washington  in  to  help.  Of  that  $25,000  nothing 
came — nothing.  It  never  grew  to  be  anything,  and  was 
never  worth  five  cents  or  the  paper  on  which  it  was  written. 

So  the  good  people  said.  We  want  to  found  the  Univer- 
sity; and  some  good  ladies  came  to  Washington  and 
wanted  to  capitalize  their  interests,  and  found  that  there 
had  never  been  $25,000  except  in  the  good  plan  of 
Washington  to  give  it.  "  I  happen  to  have  the  original 
letter  which  George  Washington  wrote  in  which  he 
gives  that.  But  the  Company  went  into  insolvency 
afterwards,  and  there  was  no  outcome.  But  George 
Washington  never  gave  anything  except  in  that  good 
purpose  I  will  tell  you  practically  what  he  said  in  that 
letter:  "We  want  to  found  at  Washington  an  Institution 
of  Learning  which  will  make  us  independent  of  foreign 
schools;  so  that  our  joimg  people  can  be  trained  by 
American  teachers  according  to  the  best  of  standards 
for  the  best  American  citizenship."  And  it  is  a  happy 
thought.  Though  the  gift  never  came  to  anything,  the 
.     letter  is  strong. 

^  I  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  and  this  patient  audience 
for  these  moments  that  you  have  so  kindly  given  ine. 
And  let  me  say  to  you  that  whenever  the  time  comes 
that  any  of  you  can  come  to  Washington  and  see  the 
University,  and  whenever  any  of  you  can,  or  are  willing 
at  any  time  to  write  for  iiiformation,  or  any  people  of 
your  acqutiintanee,  we  want  you  to  feel  that  wherever 
the  hand  comes  from,  wherever  the  foot  has  been  wan- 
dering, wherever  the  person  has  been  cradled — we  want 
it  felt  and  known  that  whatever  hand  from  whatever 
part  of  the  land  pulls  the  latch  string,  he  is  welcome 
and  welcome  forevermore.  We  trust  we  shall  have  your 
prayers  and  sympathy.  Slo\v  work.  But  I  say  to  you 
that  it  is  a  delightful  work,  because  God  blesses  every 
step  of  the  way.  And  may  your  own  institutions,  your 
Vanderbilt  and  your  magnificent  schools,  be  bless- 
ed by  the  same  Father  that  i.s  leading  our  common 
Methodism  in  His  paths  and  by  His  hand.     (Applavise. ) 

Bislicp  Warren  A.  Candler,  of  M.  E.  Ch.  So.,  in  his 
address  before  the  General  Conference  of  his  church  in 
Baltimore,  said  these  vrords: 

"If  we  can  bring  into  view  the  Image  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  tmd  bring  into  the  heart  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and 
love  for  Jesus  Christ,  every  one  of  these  questions  will 
settle  themselves  upon  eternal  bases  that  will  not  be 
disturbed  by  any  shiftfng  circumstances  of  the  times. 
And  here  is  our  remedy.  And  I  may  say  without  exag- 
geration that  the  Hope  of  the  despairing  Republic  lies 
in  whether  or  nor  Christian  Education  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  shall  dominate  the  mind  of  the  Republic 
or  whether  that  Education  shall  be  unchristian  and  ir- 
religious. 

The  issues  of  life  are  definite,  and  when  w-e  do  this 
grcfit  ^\ork  of  Higher  Education  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  wo  render  a  service  not  less  patriotic  than  pious, 
one  that  might  engtige  the  heart  of  the  noblest  patriots 
as  well  as  the  saiutliest  saints.  We  are  therefore  engag- 
ed in  the  greatest  work  possible  in  our  time,  when  we 
are  met  in  a  meeting  of  this  sort." 


Readable  Paragraphs. 

Our  Church  in  the  I'eniiisular  (Michig;ui)  has 
been  happy  in  its  deliverance  from  a  suicidal  multipli- 
cation of  Methodist  colleges. — Editorial  Northwestern 
Christian  -Advocate,  Aug.  24,  1898. 

The  statement  that  a  suicidal  policy  has  been  pursued 
in  the  location  of  many  of  oxir  church  schools  is  fre- 
quently nuide  and  seems  to  be  quite  generally  accepted 
as  true.  Iowa  has  been  usually  the  target  for  this  kind 
of  criticism.  The  effort  of  the  board  of  education  is  wise- 
ly  to  guard  against  the  multiplication  of  schools  of  high 


grade.  Their  scheme  is  a  sjmmetrical  and  beautiful 
one,  a  completed  pyramid  of  classical  schools  and  eol- 
eges,  generally  one  in  a  state,  or  in  a  group  of  confer- 
ences, the  whole  surmounted  by  the  great  American 
University  at  the  capital  of  the  nation.  Viewed  as  a 
whole,  it  is  a  grand  monument  to  the  genius  of  its  origi- 
nators, "a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever." 


UNIVERSITY  WORK:  But  whatever  subjects  we 
teach,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  university  wor- 
thy of  the  name  ought  to  be  a  centre  of  light  on  all  the 
questions  of  the  day,  a  workshop,  in  which  new  ideas 
are  forged,  and  where,  through  the  subtle  interaction  of 
nrind  upon  mind,  they  emerge  into  clear  consciousness 
and  shape  themselves  in  discoveries,  in  inventions,  in 
systems  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  at  large.  The  professors 
nrust  not  be  too  heavily  burdened  in  preparing  students 
for  examinations  and  examining  them.  They  must  have 
time  to  think,  time  to  make  their  lectures  really  worthy 
of  the  highest  class  of  students.  If  they  do  so  students 
will  be  attracted  even  from  a  distance:  it  they  have  no 
opportunity  of  doing  so,  not  only  will  they  lose  that  for 
the  sake  of  which  they  have  chosen  the  calling  of  a  pro- 
fessor, but  the  university  will  lose  the  chance  of  devel- 
oping into  a  truly  national  institution. — (Selected.) 


AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION:— "The  United  States  has 
reflected  in  every  part  of  the  world  the  light  of  a  far 
superior  civilization"  (Lafayette.)  "Anrerican  civiliza- 
tion is  the  highest  civilization  that  this  world  has  ever 
seen,  and  conies  nearer  to  the  realization  of  the  catho- 
lic idea. "  (O.  A.  Brownson. )  "I  wish  to  recognize  the 
prospective  and  approaching  right  of  America  to  be  the 
great  organ  of  the  powerful  English  tongue. "(Gladstone. ) 
"Those  men  (Americans),  whom  you  call  cowards,  pol- 
troons,runaways, knaves,  are  become  victorious  over  your 
veteran  troops,  and  in  the  midst  of  victory  and  the  flush  of 
conquest  have  set  ministers  an  example  of  moderation 
and  magnanimity  well  worthy  of  imitation."    (Chatham.) 


HISTORY  IN  EDUCATION:  "History  is  hut  a  series 
of  tales  of  human  beings:  human  beings  form  the  theme 
which  is  of  all  things  the  most  attractive  to  a  child's 
mind.  If  the  stibject  loses  its  charms  by  our  handling, 
the  fault  is  ovirs  and  we  should  not  blame  the  child" 
(T.  W.  Higginson).  "No  free  government  can  last  in 
health  if  we  lose  sight  of  its  traditions  in  history.  And 
in  the  public  schools  these  may  be  and  should  be  sedu- 
lously taught"  (W.  Wilson).  "The  sinrple  and  sure 
method  of  inculcating  American  principles  and  ideas 
is  the  scientific  study  of  American  history.  Our 
iixithorities  in  history  teaching  are  agreed  that  rightly 
to  understand,  appreciate,  and  defend  American  insti- 
tutions, the  one  plan  is  to  know  their  origin,  and  their 
history,  and  so  to  learn  the  true  policy  required  for  our 
safety"  (John  Jay). 

A  PROPHETIC  OUTLOOK:  "Methodism  docs  not 
beautify  beyond  the  condition  of  those  at  her  altars. 
She  cannot  take  five  hundred  precious  years  in  which 
to  biiild  a  cathedral;  but  she  builds  three  chapels  daily, 
and  stands  in  neglected  places  to  invite  the  lowly.  She 
erects  her  costly  city  churches,  or  contents  herself 
with  a  chapel  of  plain  boards  or  sod.  Her  schools  will 
soon  be  of  the  best,  and  cidture,  music,  painting,  and 
all  the  sublime  ministry  of  ;esthetics  will  be  the  her- 
itage of  every  child  of  the  Church." — Methodist  Review. 


A  NOTABLE  MAN:  .Spetiking  of  historic  events 
and  greetings  suggests  the  snowy  beard  and  white 
crown  of  John  Peate,  who  in  other  years  served  his 
pastorate?happily.  His  ruddy  face  aglow  with  genial 
soul  within,  he  stands  distinguished  in  this  conmiunity 
as  having  done  more  than  fashion  lenses  for  telescojies. 
Below  the  town,  at  the  junction  of  French  Creek  with 
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the  Allegheny,  stands  n  bold  point.  Here  the  eye  may 
range  up  the  river,  or  down,  for  miles,  or,  turning,  take 
in  a  wide  view  of  the  long  wind  g  valley  of  the  ereek. 
Here  was  John  Peate's  favorite  destination  in  his  ram- 
bles. He  is  well  known  as  a  rambler  even  in  old  age. 
It  was  once  nn  Indian  outlook.  The  Indian  "God  rook" 
is  not  far  distant  Did  not  the  writer  say  well,  that 
John  Peatc  had  lent  his  personality  to  various  tasks, 
but  this  time  xnieonseiously— sinoe  his  frequenting  the 
point,  where  he  was  seen  to  sit  for  hours,  lost  in  medi- 
tation, its  historie  name  has  been  changed?  It  is  known 
as  "Peate's  Point."- — Pittsburg  Advertiser. 


From   Exchanges. 

SCIENCE  TO  THE  RESCUE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

We  always  look  to  the  presidential  address  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  some  ex- 
pression of  opinion  not  only  seientiflcally  important, 
but  hiimanly  interesting.  Sir  William  Crookes,  this 
year's  president,  has  more  than  fulfilled  expectation. 
He  has,  indeed,  eclipsed  all  his  predecessors  by  fore- 
casting nothing  less  than  the  possibility  of  the  failure 
of  the  world's  wheat  supply.  In  1931,  at  the  present 
average  yield  of  12.7  bushels  per  acre,  if  population 
increases  at  its  present  rate  and  the  -whole  of  the  area 
capable  of  bearing  wheat  is  under  cultivation,  the  limit 
will  have  been  attained.  The  prospect  that  in  another 
third  of  a  centtiry  a  famine,  such  as  that  in  India  last 
year,  will  result  in  a  shortage  throughout  the  world  is 
too  appalling  to  contemplate.  What,  moreover,  is  to  be 
done  in  1951,  when  population  will  have  far  advanced 
beyond  that  of  1931?  Will  every  human  being  be  put 
on  short  rations?  plaving,  with  a  sl-:ill  which  is  a  little 
dramatic  as  well  as  scientific,  brought  us  to  understand 
what  the  prospect  is.  Sir  William  proceeds  to  show  how 
science  proposes  to  come  to  the  resciie  of  humanity. 
The  problem  is  to  be  solved  by  raising  the  average  per 
acre  from  12.7  to  20  or  more  bushels.  This  will  be  ac- 
complished by  the  aid  of  nitrate  of  soda,  the  judiciovis 
application  of  which  in  an  invaluable  experiment  has 
shown  that  the  productivity  of  the  soil  can  be  more 
than  trebled.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  mainly  composed  of 
nitrogen.  But  the  nitrjite  fields  of  the  world  are  ex- 
haustible, and  what  science  is  now  seeking  to  discover 
is  how  to  capture  the  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere  and 
redtice  it  to  nitrate  of  soda.  With  the  aid  of  the  elec- 
tricity generated  at  Niagara,  science  is  confident  that 
it  can  compass  this  great  feat.  That,  at  any  rate,  is 
the  message  wliieh  Sir  William  Crookes  brings  to  men- 
aced humanity  in  his  address  before  the  British  Asso- 
ciation.— London  News. 


DO   LARGE   TELESCOPES   PAY? 

The  principal  advantage  of  a  large  telescopic  object 
glass — forty  inches  aperture  in  the  special  case  as  com- 
pared with  a  smaller  one,  ten  inches — are  summarized 
by  Professor  George  E.  Hale  as  consisting  of,  first,  its 
power  of  giving  much  brighter  star  images  and  thus  of 
rendering  visible  faint  stars  that  can  not  be  seen  with 
the  smaller  telescope;  second,  in  the  fact  that  it  gives 
at  its  focus  an  image  of  the  object  enlarged  in  propor- 
tion to  its  greater  diameter;  and  third,  in  its  capacity 
of  rendering  visible  as  separate  objects  the  component 
of  very  close  double  stars  or  minute  markings  upon  the 
surface  of  a  planet  or  satellite.  The  large  glass  has  its 
disadvantages  too,  among  tlie  chief  of  which  is  that  it 
requires  better  atmospheric  conditions  to  bring  out  its 
best  qualities.  The  discoveries  of  the  fifth  satellite  of 
Jupiter  and  the  two  satellites  of  Mars  were  made  with 
large  telescopes,  and  could  hardly  have  been  made 
with  smaller  ones.  Much  fine  detail  on  the  moon  -which 
the  author  has  never  been  able  to  see  with  the  twelve- 


inch  telescope  is  "clearly  and  beautifully  visible"  with 
the  forty-inch.  Micronietrical  measures  are  eltectcd 
with  much  more  ease  and  certainty  with  the  large  tel- 
escope. It  is  particularly  in  astrophysical  research 
that  a  great  telescope  is  advantageous.  It  is  necessary 
in  spectroscopic  observation  to  have  as  much  light  as 
can  be  gathered  into  a  single  point,  and  for  this  a  large 
glass  is  essential.  It  follows  from  these  facts  that  great 
telescopes  really  have  a  mission  to  perform.  While  on 
the  one  hand,  thy  are  not  endowed  with  the  almost 
miraculous  gifts  which  imaginative  persons  would  place 
to  their  credit,  they  do  possess  properties  which  render 
them  much  superior  to  smaller  instruments  and  well 
■worth  all  the  expenditure  which  their  construction  has 
involved.  In  answering  the  question,  'Do  large  teles- 
copes pay?'  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  determining  whether 
the  work  which  cannot  be  done  without  the  aid  of  large 
telescopes  is  really  worth  doing." — Popular  Science 
Monthly. 

THE    POPE'S    CHALLENGE    TO    MONARCHY. 

In  the  presence  of  this  permanent  plague  Leo  XIII  has 
given  the  bishops,  priests,  and  laymen  the  order  "to  go 
to  the  people."  By  establishing  parish  associations, 
ivorkingmen's  clubs,  popular  banks,  agricultural  sav- 
ings banks,  economic  bakeries,  sjTidicates  of  all  kinds 
papal  Italy,  under  the  direction  of  the  pope,  has  created 
a  new  policy  of  economic  aid  against  the  heartless  ob- 
pression  of  tlie  desperate  state.  Doubtless  the  papal 
party,  the  vanguard  of  Italian  Catholicism,  will  weave 
together  again,  one  by  one,  all  the  meshes  of  the  organ- 
ization that  has  been  destroyed.  The  adherents  of  the 
pope  will  gradually  set  up  once  more  the  1,000  establish- 
ments which  the  government  has  dissolved.  During  the 
work  of  reorganization,  however,  the  people  groan  and 
suffer.  The  quirinal,  dragged  along  by  the  forces  of  dis- 
organization, is  rushing  on  toward  brutal  solutions: 
"Ruit  viribus  suis. "  The  encyclical  of  Leo  XIII  to  the 
people  of  Italy,  contains  instriictions  for  the  Catholics 
of  the  whole  world.  By  his  assuming  the  paternity  of 
Italifin  democratic  institutions  we  learn  that  meaning 
must  be  given  to  his  synthetic  formula,  "go  to  the  peo- 
ple. " — Public  Opinion. 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  THE  NEWER  SOCIOLOGY. 

There  are  not  wanting  in  the  literature  of  the  new 
science  that  is  called  sociology,  in  the  literature  of  phil- 
osophy, and  in  general  literatiire,  signs  that  the  rela- 
tion of  philosophy  to  sociology,  or  of  general  sociology 
to  general  philosophy,  is  one  of  the  question.s  of  the 
hour.  In  Paris,  which  is  after  all,  the  secular  head  of 
Europe,  and  where,  on  the  whole,  with  the  Musee  So- 
cial, the  Institut  International  de  Sociologie,  and  the 
Societe  de  Science  Social,  and  other  agencies  of  a 
similar  nature,  there  is  perhaps  more  organized  study 
of  theoretical  and  practical  sociology  than  in  any  other 
single  city,  we  find  that  the  Revue  Philosophique  de  la 
France  et  de  I'Etranger,  since  its  publication  in  1875, 
has  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  social  question 
as  calculated  more  than  anything  else  to  revive  and 
sustain  the  metaphysical  and  philosophical  impulse 
itself.  A  similar  interest  has  manifested  itself  in  the 
pages  of  the  Revue  de  Metaphysique  et  de  Morale. 
Many  of  the  votaries  of  sociology  would  have  the  world 
believe  it  to  be  a  new  positive  philosophy,  which  has 
supplanted  at  once  the  "transcendentalism"  of  the  tra- 
ditional metaphysic  and  the  anarchistic  materialism  of 
the  old  political  economy  A  science  of  human  life  and 
of  social  development  w  hieh  is  at  the  same  time  the 
true  philosophy!  Such  is  the  conception  that  kindles 
and  sustains  the  enthiisiasm  of 'aggressive  sociologists, 
judging  from  the  magazines  and  bulletins  and  propa- 
gandas of  the  countless  sociological  societies  and 
schools  of  different  countries.. — Contemporary  Review 
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FORM  OF  WILL  FOR 

The  American  University, 

WASHINGTON,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


If  a  Legacy  or  Bequest: 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  "  The  American  University,"  a  corporation  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  sum  of  (insert  amount),  and  the  receipt  of  its  Treasurer  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to 
to  my  executors  for  the  same. 

If  a  Devise  of  Land : 

I  give  and  devise  to  "  The  American  University,"  a  corporation  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  following  land  premises  (insert  description),  with  the  appurtenances,  in  fee  simple,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  said  University. 

If  the  Residue  of  an  Estate : 

I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  all  the  residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate,  real  and  persona 
(including  herein  any  and  every  legacy,  bequest  or  devise,  that  may  lapse  or  for  any  reason  fail 
to  take  effect ),  to  "  The  American  Uni\ersity,"  a  corporation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the 
purposes  of  said  University. 

The  will  should  be  attestetl  by  three  witnesses  who  shoukl  write  against  their  names  their 
places  of  residence,  their  street  and  number.  The  following  form  of  attestation  will  answer  for 
every  State  in  the  Union  :  "  Signed,  sealed,  published  and  declared  by  the  said  (A.  B.)  as  his  last 
will  and  testament,  in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  said  (^A.  B. )  and  in  his  pres- 
ence and  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses." 
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Plan  of  Grounds. 


The  above  cut  exhibits  in  outline  the  plan  for 
the  arrangement  of  buildings  on  the  grounds  of 
The  American  University.  It  was  adopted  in  its 
general  features  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  May 
5,  1S97.  The  details  of  walks,  trees,  shrubbery, 
and  decorations  in  the  way  of  statues  and  fountains 
can  not  be  shown  on  a  plan  of  so  small  a  scale. 
The  College  of  History  is  176  feet  in  length,  and 
niav  be  used  as  a  scale  of  nicasurcnienl.       It  is  ex- 


pected that  grading  will  be  continued  during  the 
year,  and  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubbery  follow 
soon  thereafter. 

The  entire  track  consists  of  90  acres,  quite  varied 
and  rolling  in  its  contour,  the  elevations  var\ing 
100  feet.  Not  far  from  the  center  of  it  is  a  spring 
of  good  water  sufiRcient  for  the  de\-clopment  of 
artificial  lakes. 
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(Jilts  and    IU'(|iu'sts. 

John  M.  Stuaoliiikcr,  Thoiiius  Kiiue,  aiirl  Alexander  McDon- 
alrl  have  given  155,000  to  raise  the  mortgage  on  the  Presbyte- 
rian suunuer  school  at  Winona  Lake,  lud. 

Lord  Iveagh  (Edward  Cecil  Guinness)  has  given  $1,250,000 
to  the  .Tenner  Institute,  London,  in  aid  of  scientific  research 
in  bacteriology  and  other  forms  of  biology. 

The  will  of  Miss  Mary  A.  Barnard,  of  Amesbury,  Mass., 
bequeaths  |1 0,000  to  the  Amesbury  Public  Library  and  .fi.OOO 
to  the  Anna  Jacques  Hospital  in  Newburyport. 

Hem-v  M.  Livingston,  of  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  has  offered 
to  give  125,000  for  a  Young  Men's  Olu-istiau  Association  build- 
ing, provided  an  equal  amount  is  raised  by  the  association. 

A  press  dispatch  from  Montreal  states  that  at  tlie  last  meet- 
ing (if  tlie  Board  of  (Joveruors  nf  Mrtfill  XTnivcrsity  IjuvI 
Strathoii  announeed  hi.«  iiiteiitinu  of  endowing  tlic  nrw  Vic- 
toria College  for  women,  which  lie  l)uilt  at  a  cost  of  .$250,000, 
to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000. 

The  will  of  John  L.  Gardner,  which  was  recently  admitted 
to  probate  in  Boston,  provides  tliat  at  tlir  death  of  Mrs.  Gardner 
$275,000  are  to  be  given  to  public  charities,  as  follows:  Bos- 
ton Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  $100,000  ;  Boston  Lying-iu  Hospital, 
$100,000;  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  $50,ooo;  and 
$23,000  to  the  town  of  Brookliue  for  its  public  library. 

Receiitlv  it  was  announced  that  D.  L.  Moody  had  received 
a  gift  of  $100,000  in  stocks  and  bonds  for  his  school  work  in 
Northfield.  The  funds  are  to  be  divided,  the  Normal  Sem- 
inary and  Mount  Hermon  School  each  to  receive  one-half. 
The  "name  of  the  giver  is  not  made  public. 

By  the  will  of  Felix  R.  Brunot,  of  Pittsburg,  $80,000  is 
given  to  the  Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church;  $60,000  to  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Societies  of  the  same  Church,  to  be  applied  in  sums  of  $10,000 
to  tlie  education  of  the  Japanese  in  Japiiii,  tli.'  Chinese  in 
China,  the  natives  in  Africa,  the  negriie>  and  tbi'  Indians: 
$10,000  are  given  to  the  American  Chuvcli  .Missionary  Society 
for  Christian  Education  :  $20.000to  the  Evangelical  Education 
Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church:  $10.0(Hi  to  St. 
James  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Pittsburg;  |4o,000  to 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital ;  $30,000  to  the  Western 
University,  Pittsburg ;  and  $20,000, to  the  Allegheny  Relief 
Society. 

Mrs.  Esther  Herrman,  of  New  York,  has  given  $10,000  to 
the  building  fund  of  the  Scientific  Alliance  of  that  city. 

Dr.  Edward  Murphy,  of  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  has  given 
$12,000  to  the  Library  Association  of  that  place. 

P.  Senieliuk,  of  Yriesland,  Mich.,  has  given  $10,000  to  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

Andrew  Carnegie  has  offered  to  donate  $100,000  for  a  library 
building  for  the  State  College  at  Bellefoute,  Pa.,  providing 
the  State  will  appropriate  $10,000  annually  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  library  and  museum  to  be  connected  with  it. 

William  Whiting  and  William  Skinner,  of  Holyoke,  Mass., 
have  each  contributed  $10,000  toward  the  $50,000  needed  to 
secure  a  site  and  building  for  a  library  for  the  city  promised 
by  the  Holyoke  Water  Power  Company. 

The  will  of  Dr.  Orrin  S.  Sanders,  of  Boston,  jirovides  for 
the  distribution  of  $.50,000  among  charitable  and  educational 
institutions  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  after  the 
death  of  his  widow. 

Joseph  Pulitzer  has  given  $10,000  to  establish  a  scholarship 
at  Barnard  College  in  memory  of  his  deceased  daughter, 
Lucille. 

Sir  William  McDonald  has  given  to  McGill  University 
$181,2.50  to  complete  the  endowment  of  the  McDonald  build- 
ing of  chemistry  and  mining. 


Ooorjfe  Washington's  Educational   Idea. 

Bisliop  Hurst  lias  in  hi.s  possession  a  unique  ami 
valuable  endorsement  of  tlie  wisdom  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  undertaking  to  make  the 
National  Capital  the  national  center  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

It  is  an  autograph  letter  by  George  Washington, 
dated  Philadelphia,  JGth  March,  1795.  The  follow- 
ing are  extracts  from  this  rare  and  costly  letter: 

It  is  with  indescribable  regret  that  I  have  seen  the  youth  of 
tlie  LTnited  States  migrating  to  foreign  countries  in  order  to 
acquire  tlie  higher  branches  of  erudition  and  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  scMeiiccs.  Although  it  would  be  injustice 
to  many  to  iironounee  the  certainty  of  their  imbibing  maxims 
not  congenial  with  reiJulilicMuisni.  it  must  iievertheli-ss  be  ad- 
mitted that  a  .serious  dangeris  encountered  by  seudingabroad 
among  other  political  systems  those  who  have  not  well  learned 
the  value  of  their  own. 

It  has  been  represented  that  a  university  corresponding 
with  these  ideas  is  contemplated  to  be  built  in  the  Fed<'ral 
city,  and  that  it  will  receive  considerable  endowments. 

The  students  who  wish  to  pursue  the  whole  range  of  science 
may  pass  with  advantage  from  thesemiuai'y  to  the  university, 
and  the  former,  by  a  due  relation,  may  be  rendered  co- 
perative  with  the  latter. 

With  great  consideration  and  respect.  I  am,  sir,  your  most 
obedient  and  humble  servant, 

Geo.  WASHiNaTON. 
His  Excellency,  Robert  Brooke, 

Gorernor  of  Virginia. 


Senii-Aiumal   Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

The  Board  met  in  executive  session  Tuesday  morn- 
ing at  ten  o'clock,  December  13, 1898.  Congressman 
William  Connell,  of  Pennsylvania,  presided,  owing 
to  the  enforced  absence  of  .John  E.  Andrus,  Presi- 
dent of  tlie  Board.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  W.  H. 
Milburn,  Chaplain  of  the  Senate.  Others  present  at 
the  meeting  were  Bishop  Hurst,  Chancellor  ;  Bishop 
McCabe,  M.  G.  Emery,  Dr.  C.  H.  Payne,  Dr.  J.  0. 
Wilson,  Dr.  D.  II.  Carroll,  ex-Governor  R  E.  Patti- 
son,  George  P.  Hukill,  C.  C.  Glover,  Thomas  W. 
Smith,  Judge  Charles  F.  Scott,  Dr.  C.  W.  Baldwin, 
Professor  W.  W.  Martin,  the  Rev.  Albert  Osborn, 
Dr.  B.  F.  Dimmick,  Dr.  J.  Wesley  Hill,  the  Rev. 
M.  C.  Beale,  Henry  Ives  Cobb,  and  Thomas  Bradley. 

The  reports  of  the  standing  committees  and  of 
tlie  officers  of  the  university  were  submitted.  Es- 
pecial interest  attached  itself  to  the  statements  of 
Bishop  Hurst,  Chancellor,  when  bespoke  of  the  wide- 
spread enthusiasm  in  the  university  as  evidenced  in 
the  movement  to  erect  State  buildings. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chancellor,  Bishop  McCabe 
made  known  to  the  Board  his  purpose  to  organize 
an  alliance  of  1,000  ministers  who  should  pledge 
themselves  to  raise  $1,000  each,  thus  securing  for 
the  endowment  alone  $1 ,000,000.     Later  in  the  even- 
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ing  C.  C.  Glover  lianded  to  Bishop  McCabe  a  check 
for  $1,000,  being  tlie  first  $1,000  actually  paid  upon 
this  $1,000,000  enilownient  fund.  A  second  niove- 
nient.  known  as  the  Woman's  Guild  of  The  Ameri- 
can University,  will  also  be  inaugurated  by  Bishop 
McCabe,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  raise  a  second 
$1,000,000  for  endowment. 

Mr.  Henry  Ives  Cobb  was  present  by  invitation, 
and  explained  a  view  in  water  colors  of  the  site  and 
the  buildings  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect.  His 
description  and  clear  definition  of  the  architectural 
features  of  these  edifices  gave  the  Board  a  beautiful 
mental  picture  of  tiie  noble  group  of  marble  build- 
ings which  it  is  hoped  will  some  day  adorn  the 
large  and  beautiful  university  campus. 

Professor  W.  W.  M.irtin,  Secretary  of  the  Univer- 
sity, was  also  chosen  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages. 
W"  L.  Davidson  was  elected  Field  Secretary  for  the 
University,  and  will  have  in  his  particular  care  the 
rai.sing  of  funds  for  the  Ohio  College  of  Government. 
Five  Trustees  were  elected,  as  follows:  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Tome,  Port  Deposit,  Md. ;  Thomas  W.  Smith,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  S.  Parkes  Cadmaii,  D.  D.,  New  York 
City;  John  E.  Du  Bois,  Du  Bois,  Pa.;  J.  Wesley 
Hill,  D.  D.,  Fostoria,  Ohio.  Ex-Governor  Pattison, 
of  Pennsylvania,  presided  at  the  afternoon  session. 
Taken  all  in  all,  the  meeting  may  be  regarded  as 
one  having  the  greatest  significance  forTlie  Ameri- 
can University.  The  dream  of  the  Chancellor  .seems 
near  fulfillment;  or,  rather,  that  prevision  of  a  seer 
which  beheld  this  university,  with  its  twenty-one 
marble  buildings  on  the  finest  site  in  Washington, 
seems  to  await  only  the  opening  of  the  next  century 
for  its  complete  realization. 


Asbuiy  Momorial  Hall. 

Since  the  issue  of  the  Coukiek,  November,  l.S!t8, 
the  following  amounts  have  been  subscribed  toward 
this  fund: 

CALIFORNIA,  $1,880. 

.$480— W.  C.  Gray.  $100— D.  W.  Calfee,  E.  R.  Dille,  W.  C. 
Evans,  Chaplain  McCuniber,  C.  E.  Locke,  Joseph  Stubbs,  A.  M. 
Baily,  A  Friend  (Bishop  Hurst).  $50^.  H.  N.  Williams.  E  R. 
Willis,  R.  BenUv,  C.  H.  Harrold.  $45— A  Friend  (per  Dr.  Harris). 
$30— A.  Kuramer,  S.J.  Carroll,  J.  McCauley,  Thos.  Filben,  Mrs. 
T.  P.  Williamson,  S.  (J.  Gale.  $25— Mrs.  G.  H.  Jones,  C.  E.  Rettis, 
F.  F.  Jewell,  Fred  Sheldon,  Geo.  Larken.  $'20— Mrs.  E.  Wearing. 
$15 — A.  Holbrook,  A.  H.  Needham. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORXIA,  $1,875. 
$1,000— A.  C.  Hazzard.  $100— A.  M.  Hough,  Mrs.  Leslie 
Gay.  $100— B.  C.  Lockwood.  $50— tl-  W.  While,  E.  W. 
Caswell,  R.  S.  Cantine,  L.  M.  Hartley,  E.  S.  Chase,  Thomas  Stalker. 
$30— W.  S.  Matthew,  A.  A.  Graves,  Clarence  T.  Wilson,  C.  A. 
Weslenberg.  W.  Sterling,  Isaac  Jewell.  $25 — E.  A.  Mealy,  W.  A. 
Knighten,  T.  S.  Uren. 

ARIZONA  MISSION,  $265. 
$100— Ex. -Gov.  L.C.  and  Mrs.  Hughes.     $50— S.  A.  Thomas. 
$45_Mrs.   Norman   Howard    Bartlett.     $30— John    M.    Baxter, 
Miss  Ethel  McCormick.     $10— David  Roberts. 


NEW  MEXICO  ENGLISH  MISSION,  $220. 

$100— Mrs.  A.  A.  Hyde.  $10— A.  Hoffman,  A.  P.  .Morrisoa, 
J.  F.  Kellogg,  F.  M.  Day,  A.  A.  Hyde,  J.  A.  Mussell,  J.  G.  Hall, 
A.  M.  Lumpkin,  G.  S.  Madden,  C.  M.  Light,  A.  E.  Bennett,  Mrs. 
M.  J.  Clayton. 

NEW  MEXICO  SPANISH   MISSION,  $402. 

$100— Thos.  Harwood.  $50— T.  M.  Harwood.  $30— L. 
Frampton.  $24— L.  Fernandez.  $15— T.  Charez,  J.  B.  Sanchez, 
S  Garcia,  J.  Sandoval,  B.  Gutierres,  Juan  C  Charez.  $10 — 
E,  Flores,  .1.  S.  Martinez,  E.  Montoya,  L.  Vargas,  Cruz  Martinez. 
$12 — A.  Mares  (Maria  C.  de  .Mares,  Felix  .Maris,  Rosa  Martes). 
$6— E.  C.  Salazar,  D.  Costales,  Cecilio  Ortega.  $5— T.  Zubiate, 
Manuel  Flores.  $3 — B.  Gonzales,  J.  A.  Vijil,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Sanchez, 
Nat  Frampton,  "  Dr.  Harwood's  Boy,"  J.  W.  Sinnock. 

ASBURY  MEMORIAL  HALL. 

The  following  payments  on  this  fund  have  been  received  from 
subscribers  since  our  issue  of  November,  1898  : 

$100— J.  W.  Haney,  W.  H.  Kellogg,  J.  A.  Ballantyne,  A.  R. 
Rich,  G.  W.  Izer,  J.  N.  Savers,  A.  B.  Storms.  .$7.1— Seth  Reed, 
A.  T.  Dotterer.  $66.67— S.  W.  Thomas.  .$50— W.  C.  Rice, 
Robert  Watts,  J.  B.  Brady,  N.  L.  Bray.  .$40— L.  E.  Lovejoy. 
$3.5— F.  11.  Coman,  James  H.amilton,  W.  H.  B.  Urch.  $34— J.  W. 
Fawcett(for  F.  Flanigan).  ,$33.33— W^  D.Evans,  J.  H.Johnson, 
H.  C.  Jennings,  G.  W.  Peck,  P.  T.  Lynn,  F.  H.  Beach  (for  M.  R. 
Webster),  C.  B.  Mitchell,  A,  1).  Harrington,  Ephriam  Potts.     $33— 

F.  W.  Merrell,  W.  H.  Hunter.  $30— F.  D.  T.  Bickley.  $25— 
J.  D.  Knapp,  A.  C.  Bowers,  J.  R.  Westwood,  Edward  Hayes,  W.  F. 
Sheridan,  G.  W.  Howe  and  wife,  Alfred  Coons,  C.  T.  Allen.  .$20— 
H.  L.  Chapman,  M.  B.  Mead,  S.  M.  Hartupee  (for  J.  D.  Lea),  J,  M. 
Bull,  .S.  D.  Kemeser,  A.  B.  Sniff,  J.  G.  Hann.  W.  C.  Clemo, 
J.  B.  Westcott.  .$17— J.  H.  Barron.  $16.66— S.  R.  Kerfoot. 
J.  A.  Cole,  L.  J.  Muchmore,  C.  C.  Albertson,  J.  M.  Brown, 
J.  H.  Hughes.  D.  H.  Ramsdell.  ,$16— I.  H.  Skinner.  $15  — 
George  Mather,  E,  G.  W.  Hall,  W.  H.  Allman,  W.  L.  Holmes. 
$14_W.  A.  Mackey.  $13.32— B.  M  Clark.  $12— E.  S.. 
Lewis.  $11.66— F.  H.  Roberts.  $10-G.  J.  Luckey, 
W.  F.  Jameson,  John  Watson,  T.  G.  Wakefield,  N.  D.  Creamer, 
J.  A.  Killam,  0.  S.  Chamberlayne,  B.  Copeland,  W.  R.  Pierce, 
J.  A.  Lowry.  R.  Hancock,  J.  .McEldownev,  E.  H.  Witman,  A. 
M.  Wigsins,  "E.  C.  Yerkes,  G.  E.  Ackerman.'R.  L.  Hickson,  H.  J. 
Johnston,  R.  H.  Craig,  T.  W.  Hart,  H.  W.  Knowies,  E.  L.  Kellogg, 
W.  Z.  Cole,  A.M.Gould,  Levi  Holmes,  P.  E.Whitman.  A.  T.  Luther, 

G.  A.  Brown,  J.  H.  BenneU,  F.  G.  McCauley.  J.  Torbet,  T.  J.  (irose, 
F.  S.  Hoyt,  B.  Hushour.  L.  L.  Hanscom,  W.  K.  Marshall,  E.  P. 
Robertson,  J.  Stafford.  Ethel  McCormick,  Osborn  Belt,  $9— Elijah 
Haley.  ,$8.33— J.  J.  Timanus,  C.  L.  Gaul,  I.  M.  Gable,  L,  L. 
Gaul,  F.  A.  Cone,  T.  A.  Jones,  P.  B.  Stroup.  ,$8— S.  T.  Dunbar, 
J.  E.Connor,  J.  A.  Chapman,  H.  B.J.  Marsh.  $7— G.S.  Innis,  J.  N. 
Shoop.  ,$6.66— Mrs.  Julia  Burger,  S.  M.  Stewart,  R.  R.  Atchison, 
J.  W.  Heard,  B.  N.  McKaig,  Joyce  McKaig,  D.  W.  Goodyear,  G.  L, 
Mount.    $5.33— J.  C.  Beach!    $5— J.  W.  Moles,  J.  A.  Northrup. 

D.  T.  Wilson,  R.  T.  Ballew,  C.  F.  Crane,  G.  D.  Hensell,  S.  E.  Steele, 
M.  L.  Miller,  V.  H.  Brink,  C.  W.  Cordes,  0.  I.  Truitt,  W.  R.  Carr. 
J.  J.  Hunter,  D.  G.  Murray,  W.  J.  Ward,  J.  P.  Forsythe,  N.  T.  Allen, 

E.  Wiseman,  L.  t..  Fisher,  J.  C.  Craig,  J.  H.  Cudlipp,  G.  R.  Geer. 
S.  N.  McAdoo,  G.  E.  Satterlee,  C.  F.  Sharpe,  G.  G.  Valentine,  J. 
W.  Valentine,  J.  L.  Grice,  F.  L.  Teague,  E.  M.  Jones,  R.  A.  Mcllvane, 
W.  C.  Mcintosh,  C.  W.  Butler,  J.  B.  Oliver,  G.  L.  Manley,  R.  E.  Jones, 
E.  C.  Teachout.  W.  E.  Thompson,  G.  H.  Way.S.  White,  L.  A.  Wilkey, 
J.  E.  Rudisill,  H.  G.  Bilbie,  G.  A.  Gaboon,  J.  Castles,  W.  Cook,  W. 
Gillis,  J.  A.  Hovis,  J.  W.  Martin.  W.J.  Robinson,  W.  Burnes,  M.  A. 
Castle,  E.  J.  V.  Boothe,  R.  C.  Reichlee,  T.  H.  D.  Harrold,  E.  D.  Barnett, 
R.  M.  Yoder,  W.  W.  Long,  G.  :\l.  Knapp,  P.  Kelser,  F.  L.  Niles,  J.  T. 
Idijings,  J.  A.  DeGraff.  A.  H.  Sturgis,  J.  Finch,  E.  L.  Sinclair. 
,$4.50— A.  H.  Coors.  $4— J.  S.  Todd,  E.  B.  McCauley,  S.  S. 
Farley.  $3.,50— Henry  Nobbs.  $3.33— T.  Billing,  H.  C.  Mayn- 
ard,  W.  Pickard,  T.  H.  Evans,  S.  G.  Grove,  B.  M.  Neal,  M,  0. 
.Stockland,  B.  Brown,  C.  F  Brown,  I.  Wilson,  E.  L.  Warner,  W.  F. 
Wells.  ,$3— E.  E.  Satterlee,  E.  D.  McCreary.  $2.50— J.  L. 
Walker.  .$2— H.  L.  St.  Clair,  A.  W.  Brown,  J.  W.  Lewis,  C.  H. 
Sweatt,  G.  E.  Tindall,  J.  G.  Johnson,  W.  P.  Miller  (by  H.  E.  Wear), 
T.  S.  Raines,  G.  W.  Gantt,  J.  R.  Davies,  C.  0.  Beckman,  C.  W. 
Lawson,  Roderick  Murray,  S.  F.  B.  Pence.  $1  66— G.  E.  Pickard. 
a.  W.  Proctor,  D.  L.  Sbrode,' Scipio  Green.  ,$1— W.  M.  Green,  G. 
W.  Byers,  E.  Howard,  J.  K.  Knight.     50  cents— Henry  Moten. 
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Editorial  Notes. 
The  Aiiiericaii  Uiiivcrsif y  Coiiru;!-  its  sent  t<» 
subsoril)er.s  to  tlic  lliiiv<'rsil,v  Fiiiuls.  Many 
otlicrs  have  eoi>ics  fiiriiish<>cl  tlieiii  beeanse  of 
jspeciiil  rtMnu'st.  Oth«M-s  desiring:  the  paper 
will  please  write  the  Courier,  1425  New  York 
Avenue,  Washington,  1).  C 

The  Asbury  Memorial  Fund  lias  larger  sig- 
nificance for  The  Americnn  University  than  is  rep- 
resented by  the  money  which  it  yields.  It  was  in 
line  with  that  far-reaching  purpose  that  inspired  our 
enterprise  to  have  most  prominent  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  university  the  preachers  of  Methodism. 
The  name  Asbury  was  most  wisely  chosen  ;  for  he  is 
type  of  tiiat  consecration,  intelligent  industry,  and 
masterful  courage  which  has  won  the  greatest  tri- 
umphs of  the  Methodist  Church.  Our  preachers 
have  shown  large  interest  in  The  American  Uni- 
versity by  their  gifts  to  the  Asbury  Fund,  but  they 
are  more  recently  showing  a  larger  interest  by 
active  cooperation  with  us.  The  preachers'  meet- 
ings in  Pittsburg  and  in  Columbus  became  most 
enthusiastic  when  they  learned  first  of  the  great 
scope  which  the  plans  for  the  university  involved. 
They  heard  this  account  from  the  lips  of  Bishops 
Hurst,  McCabe,  and  Mallalieu,  each  wisely  eloquent 
for  our  great  enterprise. 


The  Twentieth -Century  Fund  is  tlie  latest 
expression  of  daring  Methodism.  Twenty  millions 
of  dollars  are  to  be  rai.sed  for  educational  and  otiier 
purposes  by  our  Church.  The  Executive  Committee 
of  this  Century  Fund  have  organized,  and  chosen 
tiieir  secretary.  "  Conferences,  Districts,  Churches, 
Epworth  Leagues,  and  all  bodies  that  can  help,"  are 
to  be  approached  for  gifts.  Our  Church  is  great 
enough  to  devote  this  sum  to  tliese  wise  ends ;  and 
we  think  that  our  Church  will  be  grand  enough  to 
do  so.  It  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  by  all  those  who 
contribute  to  this  fund  that  they  have  a  perfect  right 
to  designate  to  what  special  purpose,  whether  edu- 
cational or  otherwise,  and  indeed  to  what  edu- 
cational institution,  their  gilts  shall  go.  Our  uni-. 
versity  expects  large  returns  from  the  fund,  not 
less  than  five  million  dollars.  And  in  this  liope  we 
are  confirmed  by  tlie  many  assurances  coming 
from  those  who  are  interested  in  having  one  uni- 
versity in  Methodism  that  shall  take  wortliy  place 
by  the  side  of  Oxford  and  CamUridge,  tiie  splendid 
ornaments  of  England. 


Ouio  IN  THE  War  is  the  unique  heading  to  an 
editorial  in  the  Weskrn  Advocate,  issue  of  February 
tlie  Stli.  Dr.  Moore  opens  the  editorial  with  this 
sentence:  ".\11  local  interests  and  jealousies  give 
waj'  before  the  paramount  importance  of  building 
and  equipping  the  great  Protestant  university  in 
Washington  city."  Such  is  the  magnetic  influence 
of  our  university.  There  is  in  it,  because  of  the 
vastness  of  the  undertaking  and  of  its  significance 
to  every  family  in  Methodism,  power  indeed  to  allay 
all  local  interests  and  jealousies.  Toward  the  close 
of  this  editorial  is  this  sentence:  "What  a  mighty 
citadel  of  our  faith  !  What  a  fortress  of  patriotic 
loyalty  !  What  a  Gibralter  of  Methodism  !  "  If  the 
the  editor  of  the  Psalms,  instead  of  the  editor  of  the 
JVestern,  had  written  these  words  he  would  have  put 
Amen  in  place  of  the  exclamation  mark,  and  in  this 
wav  he  would  have  said  :   "  So  let  it  be." 


The  Eiidowiuent  Alliaiiee  of  Tlie  American 
University. 

The  Methodist  E|)iscopal  Church  is  thoroughly 
committed  to  the  building  and  endowment  of  The 
American  Univei'sity.  We  can  not  retreat  without 
disaster,  we  can  not  fail  without  dishonor. 

The  General  Conference  of  1892  took  action  upon 
the  subject  and  declared  it  to  be  "the  dutj'  of  the 
Protestant  Church  to  provide  in  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton a  university.  Christian,  catholic,  tolerant,  and 
American,  having  for  its  sole  aim  post-graduate  and 
professional  stud}'  and  original  research."  Great  ex- 
pectations have  been  justly  created  by  the  action 
of  the  General  Conference.  /f'The  Bishops  in  the 
Episcopal  address  of  1892  have  strongh'  endorsed 
the  enterpi'ise.     They  sa,id  : 

The  initial  steps  have  been  taken  for  the  establishment  of 
a  university  at  the  capital  of  the  Nation.  A  chartiT  has  been 
secured,  a  Board  of  Trustees  has  been  constituted,  subject  to 
the  appi'oval  of  the  General  Conference,  and  an  eligible  site 
has  been  purchased  and  provided  for  at  the  c^ost  of  |100,000. 
It  is  our  judgment,  already  expressed  to  the  friends  of  the 
movement,  that  the  accomplishment  of  the  plan,  from 
both  religious  and  patriotic  motives,  is  desirable,  and  that 
tlie  university  should  be  so  richly  endowed  and  equijiped 
as  to  place  it  in  the  front  rank  of  the  most  reno-\vncd  institu- 
tions in  the  world.  Its  nbjcct  shmild  be  dciiartmcntal.  jiro- 
fessional,  and  scieutitii-  truth.  In  (irdcr  tn  its  eiidownn'ut, 
and  preparatorv  to  its  oiiemtidu,  tlicrc  slmnld  brunt  less  tlian 
$5,000,000,  while  we  regard  .|l(l,0i«>.(i()ii  nrrrssary  td  its  full 
equipment.  It  might  be  wise  for  tin-  In  nnal  ( '(infcreiire  to 
commend  it  to  men  and  wnnicn  wlm  jin^srss  largi'  wealth  as 
a  suitable  object  for  their  lilieral  gifts.  Tlie  cliai-actcr  of  The 
American  Uuiver.sity  places  tlie  institution  under  the  direct 
authority  and  control  of  the  Church  and  requires  that  its 
Board  of  Trustees  be  confirmed  by  this  and  succeeding  gen- 
eral confei'ences.     Wc  hope  this  General  Conference   will 
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take  such  action  in  relation  to  this  institution  as  its  proposed 
place  in  the  Protestant  life  of  our  couutry  and  its  relatii  in  to 
the  educational  system  of  our  Church  would  seem  to  justify. 

Tlie  Board  of  Control  of  tlie  Epwortii  League,  at 
its  meeting  in  1S!)1,  in  St.  Loiii.s,  took  action  as 
follows : 

Where.\s,  This  Board  of  Control  learns  with  genuine 
satisfaction  of  the  ii  easuros  taken  for  the  founding  of  a  great 
National  University  in  the  City  nf  Washington,  D.  C,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  and, 

WHEKEA.S,  Tlie  Bishops  representing  the  entire  Church 
have  endorsed  the  pi'oposed  University  in  unqualified  lan- 
guage ;    therefore, 

}iet:i>lre(l,  That  we,  the  Board  of  Control,  representing  the 
young  people  of  Methodism,  and  recognizing  the  close  rela- 
tion between  the  Epworth  League  and  The  American  TTni- 
versity,  whose  object  is  the 
higher  education  of  the  youth 
of  our  land,  gladly  unite  in 

the  endor.sement  of  the  Bish-  /'' 

ops  and  commend  this  na- 
tional educational  enterpi'ise 
to  the  Epworth  Leagues  of 
our  Church.  '- 

"  It  is  not  to  be  a  Metiio- 
dist  university,  but  a  Pro- 
testant universitj'.^'It  is 
to  stand  for  an  open 
Bible  and  for  religions 
liberty.  We  therefore 
appeal  to  all  American 
Protestantism  to  help  us. 

The  progress  thus  far 
is  most  encouraging. 
Bishop  John  F.  Hurst, 
resident  bisliop  at  Wash- 
ington, has  been  the 
prime  mover  in  the  work. 
He  .selected  the  site  ;  he 
bought  the  land  in  his 
own  name ;  lie  raised 
the  $100,000  needed  to 
pay  for  it.  When  he 
he  turned  it  over  to  tlie  Board  of  Trustees  its  value 
was  not  less  than  $500,000.  An  endowment  of 
$200,000  has  been  secured  au.l  $155,000  of  it  paid 
in  securities  wiiicli  are  now  bringing  an  income  of 
five  per  cent.  A  beautiful  luiilding,  called  The  Hall 
of  History,  has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $175,000, 
and  the  luoney  to  pay  for  it  has  all  been  pledged 
by  responsible  luen.  The  preachers  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  have  subscribed  $80,000  to 
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the  Hall  nf  Administration,  whose  estimated  cost  is 
$200,00(1.  Nearly  $50,000  has  already  been  pledged 
for  this  purpose.  A  similar  movement  has  been 
started  in  Ohio  to  build  The  Hall  of  Government, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $150,000,  and  a  good  start 
lias  been  made  toward  securing  the  monev.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  appeals  to  the  Christian  and  patri- 
iitic  impulses  of  the  people  of  the.se  two  great  States 
will  be  successful. 

It  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  Bishop  Hurst  to  fin<l 
that  he  had  selected  the  land  on  the  line  of  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,  the  finest  residence  street  in  Wash- 
ington. He  secured  the 
passage  of  a  bill  opening 
that  street  clear  through 
to  the  site  of  The  Amer- 
ican University, and  later 
on  the  Bishop  secured 
the  passage  of  another 
bill  providing  for  the 
erection  of  a  bridge  over 
Rock  Creek,  which  is  to 
cost  not  less  than  $250,- 
000  and  to  be  lined  on 
either  side  with  statues 
•  if  departed  heroes  of  the 
Iveiiublie.  That  bridge 
will  itself  be  one  of  the 
finest  ornaments  of  the 
I'apital. 

When  these  improve- 
ments are  made  a  brisk 
drive  of  twenty  minutes 
will  bring  the  visitor 
from  the  center  of  the 
city  to  U  n  i  V  e  r  s  i  t  y 
Heights.  But,  more 
than  thi.s.  Bishop  Ilurst  has  secured  the  passage  of 
a  bill  through  Congress  giving  "  the  right  of  way  " 
to  all  students  of  all  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
Capital  into  all  Government  institutions,  such  as 
libraries,  museums,  laboratories,  including  the  far- 
famed  Smithsonian  Institution,  so  that  these  Gov- 
ernment scientific  collections,  whose  total  cost  is 
$32,485,000,  and  for  whose  maintenance,  increase 
and  care  the  Govcrnmout  pays  out  three  million  and 
a  half  of  dollars  in  a  single  year,  shall  be  accessible 


ward  the  erection  of  Asbury  Hall,  which  is  to  cost  ^o  the  poorest  boy  in  all  the  land  who  can  graduate 
at  least  $100,000.  A  movement  is  on  foot  in  Penn-  '"^t  •'!">'  college  or  university  and  go  to  The  American 
sylvania  to  secure  the  money  in  that  State  to  build     University  for  post-graduate  study. 
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No  univcr.sity  in  tlie  vvor]<l  is  ricli  enouffli  to  have 
such  wonderful  scientific  collections  as  these,  and 
they  will  he  just  as  inucii  the  property  of  The 
American  University  as  thougli  we  had  bought 
them  and  owned  them,  with  the  advantage  that 
tlie  Government  takes  care  of  tliem  and  keeps  them 
for  us  at  its  own  expense. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch  needs  tlie  inspi- 
ration and  the  unifying  power  of  a  great  enterprise 
like  this.  Let  no  one  say  we  are  not  able  to  do  it. 
A  penny  a  day  from  each  member  of  our  Church  for 
a  single  year  would  build  all  these  twenty-one  mar- 
ble buildings  and  place  six  million  dollars  in  the 
Endowment  Fund,  so  that  the  question  of  ability  is 
settled  forever.  The  Church  can  do  it !  We  are  be- 
ing educated  to  attemjfjt  great  things  for  God. 

Too  long  we  have  allowed  Bishop  Hur::^t  to  bear 
this  burden  alone.  He  has  toiled  on  with  the  same 
patience  and  plodding  industry  that  characterized 
him  when  he  saved  Drew  Theological  Seminary  from 
financial  ruin,  and  he  did  that  so  deftly  and  so  quietly 
that  the  Church  at  large  did  not  realize  that  the  en- 
tire endowment  of  the  seminary  of  $300,000  had  been 
blotted  out.  That  endowment  was  replaced  in  an 
incredibly  .short  time,  and  doubtless  it  was  in  that 
experience  he  got  the  faith  to  attempt  the  creation 
of  The  American  University.  We  have  looked  on 
and  voted  good  resolutions,  but  the  time  has  come 
when  more  than  good  words  are  needed.  We  mvst 
helj)  him  noiu  ! 

Rome  has  seen  for  years  the  advantage  of  having 
a  great  University  in  Washington  City.  Ten  years 
ago  the  first  building  was  erected.  The  sisters  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Namur  have  purchased  twenty  acres 
near  this  university  and  will  there  establish  Trinity 
College  for  the  higher  education  of  women.  An 
immense  building  for  the  Franciscan  monks  is  be- 
ing erected.  This  is  the  strongest  of  all  the  Catholic 
orders.  Forty  acres  have  been  purchased  for  their 
use.  The  Jesuits  will  be  there  in  force,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  what  part  this  great  institution  will  seek 
to  play  in  our  national  affairs.  There  is  in  these 
statements  an  overwhelming  argument  in  favor  of 
instant  and  tireless  activity  in  building  and  endow- 
ing a  great  Protestant  University  in  the  National 
Capital. 

Some  one  inquired  of  Stephen  Girard  how  to  get 
rich.  He  answered,  "  There  is  no  trouble  after  you 
get  the  first  million."     What  is  true  of  individuals  is 


true  also  of  universities.  If  wc  can  raise  one  million 
of  dollars  toward  the  endowment  other  millions  will 
surely  follow.  Only  assure  the  Church  and  the  coun- 
try that  The  American  University  is  an  accomplished 
fact  and  the  golden  stream  will  set  towards  it  until 
all  the  buildings  are  erected  and  tho  (Mxlownient 
shall  be  completed. 

Are  there  not  a  thousand  preachers  who  will  enter 
into  an  alliance  to  help  raise  the  fir.st  million  for  the 
endowment?  Let  the  pledge  be  this:  "  I  agree 
to  make  steady,  prayerful  and  persistent 
etiorts  in  behalf  of  The  Anieriean  Univer.s- 
itj,  until  I  shall  have  been  instrumental 
in  raising  for  it  one  thousand  dollars." 
This  pledge  is  to  involve  no  personal  financial 
responsibility.  A  failure  to  succeed  will  involve 
no  publicity  and  bring  no  blame  whatever.  The 
security  of  a  bequest  of  $1,000  will  be  regarded  as  a 
fulfillment  of  the  pledge.  Some  who  attempt  it 
will  succeed  far  better  than  they  expect.  There 
are  thirty-five  members  already  enrolled.  One  of 
theiTi  has  secured  a  bequest  of  $5,000  and  another 
has  been  instrumental  in  securing  pledges  amount- 
ing to  $7,000.  When  the  plan  of  the  Alliance  was 
made  known  in  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Board, 
Mr.  C.  C.  Glover,  one  of  the  members,  handed  over 
his  check  for  $1,000  to  pay  the  pledge  made  by  a 
member  of  the  Alliance. 

The  question  is.  May  I  enroll  your  name  in  this 
Alliance  for  the  endowment  of  The  American  Uni- 
versity ? 

Bi.shop  Fowler  closed  his  address  before  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  1892  with  these  prophetic  words: 

But,  as  I  listen  and  look,  a  brighter  vision  spreads  out  be- 
fore my  gaze.  I  see  the  rich  men  of  this  great  Cliureh  coming 
up  from  every  section  of  the  country  ;  from  the  factories  and 
refineries  of  New  England ;  from  the  shops  and  homes  of 
New  York  ;  from  the  mountains  and  coal  treasures  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  from  the  wide  plains  and  crowded  granaries  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley ;  from  the  vast  cotton  fields  of  the  South ; 
from  the  mines  of  the  golden  West ;  from  the  counting  rooms 
of  all  the  great  cities.  I  see  them  coming  with  their  treas- 
ures and  their  wealth,  pouring  their  gifts  into  the  lap  of  this 
American  University  till  she  has  no  want  unmet.  I  .see  her 
professors,  under  the  guidance  and  inspiration  of  a  great 
evangelical  church,  unfolding  every  science  to  its  utmost 
depths,  and  leudiiig  th<'  throngs  of  students  with  glad  hearts 
into  till'  ni'w  ;ui(l  luulriplyiiig  apartments  of  the  magnificent 
mansion  fitttnl  up  and  given  to  us  by  our  Great  Father.  I  see 
on  the  summits,  overlooking  the  capital  of  this  greatest  of 
nations,  an  opulent  group  of  stately  buildings,  forming  a  suit- 
able city  of  letters,  while,  over  the  dome  of  her  great  science 
hall,  the  outstretched  arms  of  the  Cross  and  the  waving  folds 
of  the  Stars  and  Strips  catch  the  first  beams  of  the  Atlantic 
sun. 

/ 

Let  not  the  "  splendor  of  the  promise  be  lost  in 
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the  poverty  of  its  fulfillment."  If  one  tliou.sand  of 
our  preachers  will  join  thi.s  Alliance  to  raise  the  first 
million  we  can  make  it  certain  that  for  all  coming 
time  The  American  University  shall  stand  for  a 
pure  Christianity,  an  open  Bible,  and  for  religious' 
liberty. 


All  gifts  to  the  University  will  be  counted  in  the 
Twenty  Million  Dollars  Thank-Offering  Fund. 

Please  write  me  at  your  convenience.     On  this 
subject  address  me  at  Evanslon,  Illinois. 

Yours  faithfully,  C.  C.  McCabe, 

Secretary  of  the  Eudowment  Alliance. 


The  Collegre  of  Governinent  as  Archi- 
tecture. 

Few,  if  any,  universities  have  a  consistent  archi- 
tecture expressed  in  their  various  edifices.  There 
is,  therefore,  greatest  charm  in  a  university  whose 
[)rojected  buildings  are  architecturally  harmonious 
and  beautiful.  It  was  rarest  wisdom  in  the  projec- 
tors of  The  American  University  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  the  eminent  architect,  Henry  Ives  Cobb, 
and  in  this  way  be  assured  of  noble  edifices,  rich 
and  harmonious  in  their  architectural  features  and 


impo.sing  through  their  splendid  proportions.  The 
Ohio  College  of  Government  has  won  immediate 
admiration  from  every  one  who  has  seen  its  design. 
The  location  on  the  university  site  chosen  for  this 
college  is  finely  adapted  to  set  forth  its  beauties. 
It  is  at  the  intersection  of  the  quadrangles.  One  of 
these  runs  north  and  south  and  the  other  east  and 
west.  The  general  plan  of  this  College  of  Govern- 
ment is  readily  discerned.  At  the  corner  is  a  serai- 
circular  colonnade.  Its  six  tall  columns  of  the  Co- 
rinthian style  support  a  beautiful  entabliture.     In 
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tlie  iVieze  the  nanic  of  tlic  college  will  be  carved,  and 
above  this  is  placed  a  cornice,  every  line  of  which  is 
full  of  grace.  A  dome  rises  above  this  circular 
portico,  making  the  entrance  to  the  College  of  Gov- 
ernment most  impressive  and  replete  with  most 
striking  architectural  ciiarms.  From  this  beautiful 
portico  there  extends  northward  a  series  of  arches, 
within  which  are  builded  the  window  apertures, 
and  upon  this  arcade  is  placed  an  entablature 
which  is  in  harmony  with  that  above  the  columns 
of  the  entrance,  and  also  westward  tliere  extends  the 
counterpart  to  this — the  two  make  the  wings  of  the 
building.  The  College  of  Government  is  unique  as 
an  arciiitectural  structure.  Ohio  is  taking  heartiest 
interest  in  the  building.  We  doubt  not  that  the 
State  which  has  furnished  so  many  Presidents  for 
our  Federal  Government  will  take  increasing  delight 
in  this  beautiful  Ohio  building,  not  only  furnishing 
the  money  to  erect  it,  but  also  to  give  to  it  a  suitable 
endowment. 


President's   lleception   to   the    Trustees   of 
The  American  University. 

Tlie  unusual  interest  in  tlie  University  and  its 
remarkable  progress  within  the  last  few  months 
have  combined  to  make  the  matters  to  be  presented 
to  the  Board  of  greatest  import  at  their  approach- 
ing .semi-annual  meeting.  The  widespread  interest 
in  the  movement  to  erect  upon  the  University 
grounds  State  buildings,  and  to  endow  them  by  the 
people  of  the  different  States  who  are  interested  in 
higher  education,  has  increased  most  remarkably. 
Alread}!'  Pennsylvania  is  planning  to  build  the 
Hall  of  Administration,  and  Ohio  the  Hall  of  Gov- 
ernment. These  interesting  and  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  plans  and  progress  of  The  American 
University  give  to  the  enterprise  a  distinctly  national 
character. 

It  was  very  gracious  on  the  pai't  of  the  President 
to  assent  io  a  reeei>tion  to  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  as  could  meet  in  Washington  and  be 
present  at  the  Executive  Mansion  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
The  following  members  met  at  the  Arlington :  Bishop 
J.  F.  Hurst,  Chancellor  ;  Bishop  C.  C.  McCabe,  Hon. 
William  Connell,  C.  C.  Glover,  G.  P.  Hukill,  T.  W- 
Smith,  D.  H.  Carroll,  J.  0.  Wilson,  A.  B.  Duvall,  C. 
W.  Baldwin,  W.  W.  Martin,  A.  Osborn,  W.-p.  David- 
son, and  B.  F.  Dimmick.  These  gentlemen  went 
together  to  the  Executive  Mansion.     The  President 


met  (uacli  and  pleasantly  spoke  to  them,  ami  tlicii 
his  attention  was  called  to  the  birds-eye  view  of  tlie 
grounds,  prepared  es[)ecially  by  William  Ives  Cobb, 
the  distinguished  architect.  These  buildings  were 
arranged  about  tlie  quadrangles,  each'having  its  dis- 
tinctive architectural  character  and  together  forming 
a  group,  when  erected,  without  parallel.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  were  infroduced  \>y  the  Hon. 
William  Connell,  Member  of  Congress  from  Penn- 
sylvania. In  pleasing  and  graceful  words  he  told 
the  President  of  the  national  character  of  this  move- 
ment in  the  line  of  iiigher  education,  and  pointed 
out  to  him  the  beautiful  building  known  as  the  Ohio 
College  of  Government,  and  then  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  Pennsylvania  Hall  of  Administration. 
The  President,  having  looked  at  the  designs  of  these 
two  classical  edifices,  pleasantlj'  remarked,  "  Penn's 
building  is  by  far  more  pleasing  than  Ohio's."  After 
the  introduction  of  Mr.  Connell,  the  President 
spoke  genially  and  kindly  with  the  members 
of  the  Board,  singly  and  in  groups,  and  after 
expressing  heartiest  pleasure  in  receiving  the  Trus- 
tees of  The  American  University,  and  in  being  in- 
formed of  the  grand  scope  of  the  movement  and  of 
its  remarkable  progress,  tlie  interview  was  concluded. 


Onr  Pittsburgh  Meetings. 

The  unusual  interest  of  the  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  that  new  departure  whicli  looked  toward 
the  erection  of  the  university  buildings  by  the 
several  States  led  our  Chancellor,  Bishop  Hurst,  to 
plan  a  series  of  meetings  in  the  various  cities. 
Pittsburgh  was  chosen  first.  The  meetings  in  this 
busy  city  were  held  during  the  last  ten  days  of 
November.  Bishop  C.  C.  McCabe  joined  with  the 
Chancellor  in  presenting  to  the  Pittsburgh  people 
the  enter|>rise  of  The  American  University.  It  was 
a  revelation  to  those  in  the  city,  interested  in  higher 
education,  when  the  magnificent  undertaking  was 
set  forth  by  our  two  bishops.  They  added  these 
labors  for  the  university  to  the  many  duties  con- 
nected with  the  episcopal  office.  Meetings  were 
held  in  Allegheny  and  Pittsburgh.  The  Hon. 
William  H.  Graham,  Congressman-elect,  presided 
at  the  Allegheny  meeting,  and  Col.  John  Murphy, 
member  of  the  local  committee,  presided  at  the 
Pittsburgh  meeting,  which  was  held  in  Christ  M.  E. 
Church.     The  active  co-operation  of  Dr.  Dorchester, 
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Jr.,  and  Dr.  Izer,  and  the  Preyi<ling  Elder,  Dr.  Beazell, 
promoted  largely  the  success  of  these  meetings.  Nor 
should  we  be  unmindful  of  the  active  part  taken  by 
our  Methodist  preachers  of  the  city  and  vicinity. 
We  give  extracts  from  the  public  press  which  will 
have  interest  to  our  readers.  Our  obligations  to 
the  papers  of  the  city  for  their  courtesy  in  giving 
splendid  notices  of  our  gatherings  is  very  great,  and 
we  take  especial  pleasure  in  acknowledging  our  debt. 


Echoes  from  the  Pittsburffh  Press. 

The  Vi.sit  of  the  Bishops. 

"The  purpose  of  the  visit  of  the  bishops  to  this 
city  is  to  lay  beiore  Pittsburgh's  citizens  the  plan  of 
a  great  university  at  Washington,  D.  C.  A  site  con- 
taining nearly  100  acres  of  hmd  has  been  secured 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city,  and  one  of  the 
buildings,  known  as  '  Tiie  College  of  History, ' 
was  com|ileted  February  1,  1S9S.  The  main  or  ad- 
ministration building  will  be  known  as  'Pennsyl- 
vania Hall.'  This,  it  is  exp.ected,  will  be  erected  by 
the  liberality  of  the  citizens  of  the  Keystone  State. 
The  building  will  co.st  $200,000, and  an  endowment 
of  $200,000  will  be  needed,  making  the  amount 
asked  from  this  State  $400,000.  Pittsburgh  has  been 
selected  for  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  securing 
this  amount.  Since  their  arrival  here  the  bishops 
have  received  by  letter  one  subscription  of  $25,000, 
and  have  now  a  nest  egg  of  $33,000.  After  closing 
their  labors  here  and  making  one  or  two  incidental 
visits  Philadelphia  will  be  visited  and  the  work 
pushed  there.  They  have  no  fears  of  failure  in  their 
undertaking.  Several  meetings  have  been  sched- 
uled for  this  week.  This  morning  the  bishops  will 
meet  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ministers  and  the 
general  public  in  the  Smitiifield  Street  Church  and 
explain  their  plans.  Tuesday  nigiit  they  will  hold  a 
meeting  in  Butler,  Pa.;  Wednesday  night  in  the 
North  Avenue  Church,  Allegheny  ;  Thursday  night 
at  Calvary  Cluirch,  Allegheny;  Friday  night  at 
Washington,  Pa.;  and  next  Sabbath  will  be  spent 
at  Fostoria,  0." — Pittsburgh  Gazette. 

Duty  of  Methodists. 

"I  do  not  think  we  have  too  niiiny  institutions. 
We  are  forgetting  that  our  population  is  increasing 
all  the  time.  Look  at  our  Methodist  constituency. 
We  have  to-day  five  million  members.  We  have 
also  twenty  millions  that  gather  under  Methodist 
roofs  every  Sunday.  And  I  say  that  it  becomes  us 
to  jiray  with  all  our  hearts  that  we  may  take  care  of 
this  vast  family,  graduating  every  year  at  our  col- 
leges and  going  into  other  paths  and  other  fields 
without  the  sligiitest  denominational  or  Christian 
restraint.  It  often  comes  to  my  lot  to  go  across  to 
other  countries,  and  I  never  go  and   return  but  I 


meet  young  people  who  have  been  at  universities  in 
distant  lands,  but  were  trained  at  Methodist  altars 
and  converted  in  Methodist  scliools.  These  had 
graduated  and  received  their  diplomas  from  the 
hands  of  our  Christian  Presidents.  But  after  hav- 
ing studied  in  godless  universities,  and  coming 
home  with  nothing  of  Christianit}-  in  their  liearts, 
they  call  the  Bible  a  '  failure'  and  a  'fable.'  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  take 
care  of  these  young  people." — Bishop  H<irst. 

Meeting  in  Sniithfield  Street  t'hurch. 

"  Bishop  Hurst  was  the  first  speaker.  He  ex- 
plained the  purposes  of  the  Episcopal  visit  here  to 
be  to  interest  the  people  of  Allegheny  county  in 
the  universit)',  and  especially  in  the  hope  of  secur- 
ing their  financial  support  for  the  building  of 
Pennsylvania  Hall,  which  is  to  be  one  of  our  great 
buildings.  The  site  of  this  proposed  edifice  is 
that  on  which  the  Penn.sylvania  reserves  pitched 
their  first  camp  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and 
on  wliich  was  built  the  first  fort  north  of  the 
Potomac.  Bishop  Hurst  announced  tiiat  at  the 
meeting  to  be  lield  in  the  North  Avenue  M.  E.  * 
Church,  in  Allegheny,  Wednesday  evening,  tiiere  , 
will  be  shown  an  original  letter  by  George  Wash- 
ington, expres.sing  a  wish  that  a  great  university 
be  established  at  the  National  Capital,  and  leav- 
ing $25,000  in  stock  of  the  Potomac  Land  Com- 
pany for  that  purpose,  which  stock  unfortunately 
became  worthless. 

"A  design  by  the  well-known  architect,  Henry  Ives 
Cobb,  for  the  propo.sed  Pennsylvania  Hall,  will  also 
be  shown.  He  explained  that  other  schemes  for  the 
establishment  of  so-called  'national  universities' 
are  mere  castles  in  the  air  and  have  no  material  foun- 
dation, but  that  Tiie  American  University  has  93 
acres,  which  cost  $100,000,  and  is  now  worth,  as  real 
estate,  a  full  half  million.  The  Hall  of  History  has 
been  completed,  and  other  work  is  under  way.  The 
proposed  Pennsylvania  Hall  is  to  cost  $400,000,  and 
to  be  endowed  with  the  sum  of  $200,000.  Bisbo]) 
Hurst  paid  the  highest  compliment  to  Governor-elect 
W.  A.  Stone,  to  whom,  he  said,  the  university  is  great- 
ly indebtedjor  delicate,  painstaking,  and  loyal  work 
in  Congress  in  behalf  of  tiie  sciiool.  He  announced 
that  Colonel  Stone  is  expected  to  be  present  at  either 
the  meeting  in  the  North  Avenue  Ciiurch  on  Wedne.s- 
day  night  or  at  Christ  Church  on  Thursday  night. 
President  Harri.son,  President  Cleveland,  and  Presi- 
dent McKinley  have  given  the  enterprise  their  appro- 
bation and  very  material  support,  he  said. 

"Concerning  the  relations  between  The  American 
University  and  the  Catholics  in  Washington,  he 
said:  'There  is  no  friction;  Catiiolics  have  sub- 
scribed to  The  American  University  funds;  a 
nephew  of  Pope  Leo  even  subscribed  $10.  That  is 
the  Pope's  subscription,'  he  said,  laughingly. 
"Bishop  McCabe  followed  Bishop  Hurst,  and  began 
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by  speaking  in  tlic  lii<;lu'st  pruisoof  liim  and  lii.s  un- 
tiring efforts  in  behalf  of  the  new  university.  '  It  is 
not  a  Metiiodist  university,'  he  .said.  '  It  is  an  Ameri- 
can university,  and  we  hope  before  we  get  tlirough  to 
enlist  tiie  synijiatliies  of  every  denomination  in  the 
land.'  It  is  to  consist  of  2(j  buildings  tliat  will  cost,  on 
an  average,  $120,000  each.  The  magnitude  of  the 
task,  he  said,  '  at  first  caused  him  to  fear  for  the  suc- 
cessful outcome  of  the  [)hm,  but  now,'  he  continued, 
'  I  feel  that  we  shall  succeed.  A  great  peace  has  come 
over  me  in  regard  to  this  great  .school,  and  I  believe 
that  we  shall  see  our  plans  brought  to  a  successful 
conclusion.' — Pittsburgh  Leader. 

A   Protestant  Univer.sity. 

"It  is  to  be  a  Protestant  university,  and  not  a 
MethodLst  one,  as  all  denominations  are  to  be  repre- 
sented on  its  Board  of  Trustees.  It  was  necessary  to 
build  it,  to  offset  the  great  Catholic  University 
at  Washington.  The  latter  had  a  monastery  con- 
nected with  it  which  would  shortly  shelter  500 
Franciscan  monks.  An  American  Protestant  uni- 
versity was  needed,  when  it  was  po.ssible  for 
a  great  New  York  paper  to  give  up  a  page  to  telling 
about  the  miracles  alleged  to  have  been  performed 
by  a  bone  of  St.  Anne's  in  Brooklyn.  I  wrote  to 
the  managing  editor  of  that  paper  enclosing  the 
article,  and  stating,  'This  is  what  ruined  Spain,' but 
had  received  no  reply. 

"Our  new  University  will  have  28  buildings, 
the  largest,  being  Administration  Building,  and 
dedicated  to  Pennsylvania,  and  would  have  5,000 
students.  I  received  a  letter  Saturday  night  from 
a  Rhode  Island  woman  agreeing  to  give  $25,0,00  to 
the  University." — Bishop  McCabe. 

Endowment   Alliance. 

"  The  bishop  then  presented  a  plan  of  his  own 
conception  whereby  he  proposes  that  1,000  Metiiodist 
preachers  pledge  themselves  to  secure  $1,000  each 
for  an  endowment  fund  for  the  University — not  to 
give  it  themselves,  for  they  are  already  asked  to  sub- 
scribe to  A.sbury  Hall,  but  to  secure  it  from  others. 

"  Much  interest  was  aroused,  and  late  in  the  meet- 
ing Bishop  McCabe  presented  his  [dan,  and  it  was 
responded  to  heartil^y.  The  first  to  pledge  himself 
for  $1,000  was  Rev.  B.  F.  Beazell,  D  D.,  Presiding 
Elder  of  the  Pittsburg  District.  By  his  promptness 
he  secured  the  place  of  cornerstone  to  the  great  alli- 
ance which  will  doubtless  be  reared  upon  the  foun- 
dation laid  yesterday. 

"The  clergymen  arose  and  pledged  themselves  to 
undertake  each  to  raise  $1,000,  and  amid  much  ap- 
plause the  two  bishops  added  their  names  to  the  list, 
thus  setting  on  foot  a  ))lan  that  may,  if  successful, 
bring  in  one  million  dollars  from  all  over  the  world 
towards  the  endowment  of  profe.ssoi'ships  in  the  new 
University. 


"  The  name  of  Rev.  <i.  W.  Izer,  1).  I).,  pastor  of 
Calvary  Church,  this  city,  was  the  second  to  be  en- 
rolled. Rev.  J.  Wesley  Hill,  D.  D.,  of  the  First 
Church,  Fostoria,  Ohio,  a  member  of  the  bishop's 
party,  was  the  third  to  take  the  financial  |j)ledge. 
Then  the  bishops  thought  they  should  get  in  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  the  names  of  Bishop  Hurst  and 
Bishop  McCabe  went  down.  Other  names  followed 
in  the  following  order:  Rev.  J.  H.  Bickford,  of  the 
Smithfield  Street  Church  ;  Rev.  C.  W.  Smith,  D.  D., 
editor  of  the  PMshvrg  Christian  Advocate;  Rev.  T. 
N.  Eaton,  D.  D.,  of  McKeesport ;  Rev.  Don  S.  Colt, 
D.  D.,  of  the  North  Avenue  Church,  this  city  ;  Rev. 
T.  J.  Leak,  D.  D.,  of  Emory  Church  ;  Rev.  W.  P. 
Turner,  D.  D.,  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Blairsville 
District ;  Rev.  W.  W.  Youngson,  of  Vandergrill ; 
Rev.  E.  S.  White,  of  Butler,  and  Rev.  D.  L.  John- 
son, of  Monongahela.  Others  will  donl)tless  soon  l)e 
added." — Pittsburg  Record. 


Columbus  Opens  lt.s  Doors. 

Columbus  was  visited  on  Sunday,  February  Pith, 
by  Bishops  Hurst  and  Mallalieu  and  Drs.  Davidson 
and  Hill.  Bishop  Hurst  spoke  in  Third  avenue 
and  at  the  Fir.st  German,  where  the  Second  German 
united  for  the  evening  service.  Bishop  Mallalieu 
preached  at  Broad  and  Town  streets,  Dr.  Davidson 
served  at  Mt.  Vernon  and  Third  street,  and  Dr. 
Hill  officiated  at  Wesley  and  Gift  street.  Accord- 
ing to  a  prior  arrangement  with  the  pastors  and 
ofhcial  boards  the  cause  was  presented  in  that  place, 
but  no  formal  subscription  or  canva.ss  of  the  congre- 
gation was  made.  By  private  subscriptions  and 
the  quiet  passing  of  cards,  about  $4,500  was  pledged 
toward  the  Ohio  College  of  Government.  During 
the  whole  time  of  the  .stay  of  the  delegation  at  the 
Chittenden,  from  February  10th  to  13th,  the  mer- 
cury' hovered  around  the  zero  point,  and  was  farther 
and  longer  below  than  above.  The  visit  was  marked 
by  many  delightful  courtesies,  the  most  memorable 
being  a  reception  on  Saturday  evening  given  by 
Mr.  C.  D.  Firestone  in  his  .spacious  mansion  on 
Broad  street.  A  throng  of  the  best  citizens  of  Co- 
lumbus greeted  the  university  representatives.  They 
were  regaled  with  music  and  recitation,  and  favored 
with  brief  addresses  by  the  two  bishops.  A  special 
meeting  of  the  preachers  at  AVesley  Chapel  on  Sat- 
urday morning  and  the  regular  session  on  Monday 
were  each  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  addresses  were  made  by  Bishops  Hurst 
and  Mallalieu.  Five  of  the  ministers  gave  their 
names  as  members  of  the  Alliance.  The  total 
pledges  thus  secured  amounted  to  about  $10,000, 
with  much  more  to  follow  in  the  months  to  come. 

A.  O. 
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FORM  OF  WILL  FOR 

The  American  University, 

WASHINGTON,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


If  a  Legacy  or  Bequest : 

I  give  ami  liequeatli  to  "The  Aiiiericau  University,"  a  corporation  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  sum  of  (insert  amount),  and  the  receipt  of  its 
Treasurer  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  my  executors  for  the  same. 

If  a  Devise  of  Land : 

I  give  and  devise  to  "  The  American  University,"  a  corporation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  following  land  premises  (insert  description),  witli 
the  ajipnrtenances,  in  fee  simple,  for  tiie  purposes  of  tiie  said  University. 

If  the  Residue  of  an  Estate: 

I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  all  tlie  residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate, 
real  and  personal  (including  herein  any  and  every  legacy,  bequest,  or  devise 
tliat  may  lapse  or  for  any  reason  fail  to  take  effect),  to  "The  American 
University,"  a  corporation  in  the  District  of  Columl)ia,  for  the  purposes  of 
said  University. 

The  will  sliould  be  attested  by  three  witnesses,  who  should  write  against 
their  names  their  places  of  residence,  their  street  and  number.  The  following 
form  of  attestation  will  answer  for  every  State  in  the  Union:  "Signed,  sealed, 
[lublished  and  declared  by  the  said  (A.  B.)  as  his  last  will  an<l  testament,  in 
tlie  presence  of  us,  who,  at  the  request  of  tiie  said  (A.  B.)  and  in  liis  presence 
and  in  the  presence  of  each  otiier,  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names  as 
■witnesses." 
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OFFICERS   OF  THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY. 

Chancellor Bishop  John  F.  IIcrst,  U.  D.,  J.L.  J>. 

Secretary Prof.  William  W.  M.\ktin. 

Jlc(/istrar  ...         ....      Rev.  Albert  Osborn,  B.  D. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD   OF  TRUSTEES. 

I'retiident         -         -         - Mk.  John  E.  Andrus. 

Treasurer   --------     Hon.  Matthew  G.  Emery. 

Secretary Rev.  Charlks  W.  Baldwin,  D.  I). 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Bishop  Thomas  Bowman.  Mo. 
.T.  M.  Buckley,  D.  D..  N.  Y. 
Michael  Burnham,  D.  D.,  Mo. 
Hon.  Julian  S.  CaiT,  K.  C. 
J.  A.  M.  Chapman,  D.  D..  Pa. 
Bishop  C.  H.  Fowler,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  H.  N.  Higinbotham,  111. 
Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  D.  C. 


Mr.  John  E.  Andrus,  N.  Y. 
Mr  A.  B.  Duvall,  D.  C. 
Hon.  M.  G.  Emery,  D.  C. 
Mr.  B.  F.  Leighton,  D.  C. 
Bishop  W.  F.  Mallalieu,  Masi 
Chaplain  W.  H.  Milburu,  111. 
Hon.  B.  E.  Pattisou.  Pa. 


Mr.  A.  B.  Browne,  D.  C. 
D.  H.  Carroll,  D.  D.,  Mtl. 
Hon.  William  Conuell,  Pa. 
Mr.  Anderson  Fowler,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  John  Fritz,  Pa. 
Mr.  C.  C.  Glover,  D.'C. 
Rev.  A.  M.  Griffin,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  John  E.  Herrell,  D.  C. 


(TERMS   EXPIRE    IN"    1899.) 


Bishop  C.  C.  McCabe,  Tex. 
Judge  L.  E.  McComas,  D.  C. 
Bi.shop  J.  P.  Newman,  Cal. 
A.  J.  Palmer,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Charles  Scott,  Pa. 
Chancellor  W.  W.  Smith,  Va 
Judge  W.  M.  Springer,  I.  T. 
Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  Mrt. 


(TERMS    EXPIRE    IN    190;3.) 


(TERMS    EXPIRE    IN    1 'JOT 


Hon.  Hiram  Price,  Iowa. 
Mr.  John  E.  Pearles,  N.  Y. 
Mi-s.  E.  J.  Somers,  D.  C. 
Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent,  Kan. 
Mr.  D.  B.  Wesson.  Mass. 
Rev.  J.  O.  Wilson,  D.  D..  N.  Y. 


Hon.  J.  B.  Hobbs,  111. 
Mr.  John  G.  Holmes,  Pa. 
Mr.  George  P.  Hukill,  Pa. 
J.  L.  Hurlbut,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  John  S.  Huyler,  N.  Y. 
C.  H.  Payne,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 
Thcmias  H  Pearne.  D.  D..  Ohio. 
Mr.  B.  H.  Warner,  D.  C. 
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Elevation  of  The  Illinois  College  of  Languages. 


Stately,  simple,  beautiful  is  the  building,  desi.niunl 
by  the  distinguished  architect,  Henry  Ives  Cobb, 
for  the  Illinois  College  of  Languages.  The  center 
is  an  imposing  colonnade.  Ten  tall,  slender  shafts, 
crowned  with  foliage,  support  the  entablature  ;  and 
the  charm  of  the  cornice,  with  its  dentils  ami 
niodillions,  immediately  wins  admiration.  Tlie  up- 
per termination  is  the  balustrade,  made  strong  and 
beautiful  by  its  pillars  and  balusters.  The  two 
wings  have  corner  Corinthian  jiilasters,  and  the 
gables  are  completed  in  harmony  with  the  cornice 
of  the  centi'al  colonnade.     Each  wing  of  tin's  IjciuUi- 


ful  edifice  will  be  set  apart  for  special  work  ;  one 
being  devoted  to  ancient  languages  and  tiie  other 
to  modern  languages.  The  pediments  of  the  wings 
will  afford  attractive  spaces  for  symbolical  groups. 
The  genuine  i'ntliu;-iasm  in  Illinois,  among-  our 
friends,  will  be  rightly  rewarded  by  this  splendid 
building,  designed  by  jMr.  Henry  Ives  Cobb,  for 
the  Illinois  College  of  Languages.  It  is  a  happy 
and  singular  coincidence  that  tlie  architect  of  the 
Chicago  Federal  Building  is  the  one  w'ho  designed 
for  The  American  University  this  charming  class- 
ical edifice. 
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The  death  of  Bishop  John  P.  Newman  removes 
from  our  Board  of  Trustees  one  of  the  early-  and 
strong  friends  of  The  American  University.  His 
wisdom  in  council,  his  suavity  and  courtliness  of 
demeanor,  his  great  gift  of  high  and  persuasive 
oratory,  his  lofty  ideal  of  personal  character,  and 
hiswarmtii  of  friendship,  make  his  decease  an  event 
of  sorrow,  both  in  the  Churcii  and  in  the  nation,  to 
thousands  who  loved  iiim. 


At  the  last  session  of  tlie  New  Jersey  Confer- 
ence the  laymen  met  in  convention  and  passed  reso- 
lutions expressing  sympathy  with  the  Twentieth 
Century  Thank-offering,  as  proposed  by  the  bishops, 
of  §20,000,000  for  education  and  philanthropy,  with 
2,000,000  new  converts,  and  recommending  that  .so 
much  of  said  offering  by  New  Jersey  Conference  as 
siiall  l^eset  apart  for  education  be  duly  appropriated 
to  Pennington  Seminary,  to  Dickinson  College,  and 
to  The  American  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Convention  adopted  a  resolution,  proposed  by 
General  Rusling,  approving  of  the  plan  of  erecting 
State  buildings  at  The  American  University  at 
Washington  by  the  Protestant  churches  of  different 
States. 


It  is  with  regret  that  we  announce  that  Profes- 
sor W.  W.  Martin,  who  has  served  as  Secretary  of 
The  American  University  since  June  1,  1898,  has 
found  it  impracticable  to  transfer  his  family  resi- 
dence from  Brentwood,  Tennessee,  to  Washington, 
as  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  in  order  to  continue 
thafservice.  He  has  presented  his  resignation  as 
Secretary,  and  has  already  acce[)ted  the  Chair  of 
Fine  Arts  and  ^■Esthetics  in  the  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sit}^  at  Nashville,  only  a  little  distance  from  his 
beautiful  home.  Tliis  will  bring  him  again  into 
association  with  the  leading  educational  institution 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  where 
he  formerly  held  for  many  years  the  Chair  of  Old 
Testament  Exegesis. 


PrcsicU'iit   JIcKlnley's  Approval. 

Executive  Man.sion, 
Washington,  February  ^7,  iSgc). 

Mv  Dear  Bishop  Hurst  :  Referring  to  the  recent 
call  here  of  the  Trustees  of  The  American  Univer- 
sity, I  desire  to  express  my  interest  in  the  noble 
undertaking  which  they  have  in  charge  and  my 
hope  that  the  plans  outlined  to  me  may  be  carried 
out  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

The  extensive  work  which  has  already  been 
done  toward  the  organization  of  colleges  and  erec- 
tion of  buildings,  and  the  promised  contributions 
of  a  generous  public,  are  ample  assurance  of  the 
successful  establishment  of  this  great  institution. 

Wishing  for  you  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity the  fullest  measure  of  success,  and  earnestly 
hoping  that  your  labors  may  be  rewarded  by  a 
speedy  general  recognition  of  the  merit  of  the 
great  educational  enterprise  you  have  inaugurated 
at  the  Capital  of  the  Nation,  believe  me, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

William  McKinlev. 
Rt.  Rev.  John  F.  Hurst. 


Meeting-  of  The  Board  of  Trustee.s. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  American  University 
held  their  semi  annual  meeting  at  the  Arlington 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  May  17,  1899.  Those 
present  were :  Bishop  J.  F.  Hurst,  Chancellor ;  Bishop 
C.  C.  McCabe,  of  Texas;  John  E.  Andrus,  of  New 
York,  President  of  tlie  Board  ;  Hon.  Matthew  G. 
Emery,  Treasurer,  of  Washington  ;  \V.  W.  Smith,  of 
Virginia ;  Rev.  Dr.  D.  H.  Carroll,  of  Baltimore;  A.  B. 
Browne,  A.  B.  Duvall,  B.  F.  Leighton,  Thomas  W. 
Smith,  and  B.  H.  Warner,  of  Washington;  Prof. 
W.  W.  Martin,  Secretary  of  the  University  ;  Rev.  Dr. 
C.  W.  Baldwin,  of  Baltimore,  Secretary  of  the  Board  ; 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  L.  Davidson,  of  Ohio,  Field  Secretary, 
and  Rev.  Albert  Osborn,  Registrar. 

Announcement  was  made  of  the  death  of  Dr.  C.  H. 
Payne,  whose  interest  in  the  University  made  him 
a  valuable  member  of  the  Board  from  the  beginning. 
Resolutions  of  respect  for  the  deceased  and  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  widow  were  read  and  adopted. 

Bishop  C.  C.  McCabe  was  elected  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  University.  The  vacancies  in  the  Board  cf 
Trustees  were    filled  by  the    election  of  President 
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McKinley  and  Arthur  Dixon,  of  Chicago.  Bi.shup 
McCabe  addressed  the  Board  and  gave  a  mast  inter- 
esting account  of  the  Endowment  Alliance  of  The 
American  University.  The  growth  of  tlie  Alliance 
had  been  most  remark  able.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  thou.sand  dollars  iiad  been  pledged  iluring  tbe 
preceding  five  months.  Tlie  outlook  for  the  endow- 
ment of  one  million  dollars  to  be  raised  by  members 
of  the  Alliance  is  most  promising. 

Bishop  Hurst,  the  Chancellor,  made  his  report. 
Pie  told  of  the  widespread  interest  in  the  University 
which  had  s[)rung  up  on  every  hand  :  how  it  com- 
mended itself  to  the  patriotic  thought  of  our  States, 
as  evidenced  by  the  great  progress  in  the  movement 
for  "  State  Buildings  and  State  Endowments."  Above 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been  subscribed  to 
various  State  buildings.  The  Chancellor  s[)oke  of 
tlie  great  gain  to  the  University  because  of  the  co- 
operation of  Bishop  McCabe. 

Profes.sor  Martin,  the  Secretary  of  the  University, 
made  his  report.  Since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Board  there  has  been  ten  thousand  dollars  spent 
upon  the  grading  of  the  campus.  This  sum  was 
insufficient  to  complete  the  work  required,  but  it  has 
given  definite  form  to  the  (juadrangles  about  which 
are  to  be  raised  the  beautiful  buildings  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  AV.  L.  Davidson,  Field  Secretar}^  pre- 
sented his  report.  His  work  for  the  preceding  lour 
months  was  mainly  in  connection  with  tlie  Ohio  Col- 
lege of  Government.  He  has  secured  above  twenty 
thousand  dollars  in  subscriptions  for  this  building 
through  his  own  personal  efibrts  and  the  etlbits  of 
those  who  have  co  operated  with  him. 

Henry  Ives  Cobb,  the  architect,  addressed  the 
Board.  He  ex[)lained  the  plans  for  the  buildings  of 
the  University,  and  gave  a  description  of  the  Illinois 
College  of  Languages.  This  structure  will  be  a 
most  beautiful  classical  stud}'.  The  ])lun  is  for  a 
building  with  two  wings,  joined  by  a  central  poition 
with  a  colonnade.  He  also  made  a  statement  to  the 
Board  of  the  cost  of  erection  of  the  several  colleges 
which  were  to  be  commenced  in  the  near  future 
upon  the  University  site. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Starkey  was  appointed  to  cooperate  in 
the  efforts  to  increase  the  endowment  of  The  Uni- 
versity. One  of  the  most  important  actions  by  the 
Board  was  the  creation  of  the  Woman's  (iuild  for 
the  Endowment  of  The  American  University.  Miss 
Ida  Simpson,  daughter  of  Bislioj)  Simp.son,  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  Guild. 


The  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  closed,  leav- 
ing with  the  members  present  the  profoundest  sense  of 
the  importance  of  this  great  enterprise.  The  out- 
look for  the  University  is  most  encouraging,  and 
is  well  voiced  in  the  words  of  President  McKinley, 
tliat  "the  extensive  work  which  has  already  been 
done  toward  the  organization  of  colleges  and  erec- 
tion of  buildings,  and  the  promised  contributions  of 
a  generous  public,  are  ample  assurance  of  the  suc- 
cessful establishment  of  this  great  institution." 


State  Building's  and  State  Endowments. 

A  great  enterprise  builds  its  own  highways  to- 
ward its  ultimate  achievement ;  in  a  great  and  true 
sense  man  simply  co-operates.  Such,  indeed,  is  the 
■genesis  of  State  Buildings  and  State  Endowments 
in  connection  with  The  American  Universit}'. 
Tills  great  University  had  its  prophecy  in  the  educa- 
tional idea  which  George  Washington  advanced  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  His  words  were  seed 
sown.  A  bundled  j-ears  passed,  then  it  sprang  up 
and  blossomed.  All  friends  of  higher  education 
are  delighted  in  that  husbanding  of  this  educa- 
tional idea  of  George  Washington  which  Bishop 
Hurst  has  given  in  rare  wisdom  and  magnificent 
faith.  The  American  University  commends  itself 
to  the  patriotic  thought  of  our  States  ;  hence  arose 
the  State  Buildings  and  the  State  Endowments. 
Not  the  plan  of  man,  but  the  grandeur  of  a  great 
educational  idea  effected  this  movement. 

Ohio  has  taken  the  lead,  if  leadership  may  be 
claimed  where  two  States  move  hand  in  hand  to- 
gether; for  Pennsylvania  was  scarcely  second  to  Ohio 
in  its  purpose  to  erect  an  edifice  upon  the  beautiful 
site  of  The  American  University.  One  desires  to 
know  what  has  already  been  done  in  this  movement. 
Above  twenty  thousand  dollars  have  been  given 
toward  the  Ohio  Hall  of  Government.  This  is  but 
the  beginning.  We  believe  the  State  which  has 
furnished  us  so  many  Presidents  will  soon  erect 
upon  our  grounds  one  of  our  finest  edifices.  Another 
feature  of  tliis  general  movement  is  the  establish- 
ing of  State  Piofessorships.  West  Virginia  has 
taken  the  lead,  and  has  contributed  $5,000  for  this 
purpose. 

The  Pennsylvania  building  is  to  be  called  the 
Hall  of  Administration.  Filty  thousand  dollars  have 
been  subscribed.  One  friend  lias  given  twenty -five 
thousand  dollais  for  this  purpose.  There  is  remark- 
able fascination  in  the  thought  tiiat  The  American 
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Univorsity  will  have  buildings  erected  upou  its 
grounds  by  friends  in  the  various  States.  ^Several 
other  States  have  made  contributions  of  funds  for 
State  buildings;  among  them  Indiana,  New  York, 
Illinois,  and  Maryland  may  be  numbered.  These 
States  have  made  substantial  gifts  already."  i  Many 
encouragements  have  come  to  those  who  have  given 
most  arduous  labors  in  promoting  the  University 
interests.  The  generous  gifts  of  individuals  are 
among  these.  But  the  widespread  interest  in  the 
various  States  for  the  Endowment  of  Professorships 
and  the  erection  of  State  buildings  brings  largest 
confidence  and  noble.'^t  hoj)es. 


University  Kiglit  at  St.  Louis. 

A  magnificent  audience  assembled  on  Friday 
evening,  March  17th,  to  listen  to  the  addresses  that 
had  been  announced  in  advocacy  of  The  American 
University.  The  si.i:ht  of  the  great  crowd  as  viewed 
from  the  chancel  was  most  impressive.  The  gal- 
leries were  packed  with  eager  listeners,  as  well  as 
the  main  floor,  making  an  audience  'worthy  of  the 
cause  involved.  The  singing  was  led  by  the  quar- 
tet choir  of  Lindell  Avenue  Church,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  B. 
Palmore,  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Christian  Advocate, 
made  the  opening  prayer,  and  Rev.  C.  V.  Criss 
presided.  Rev.  Dr.  Michael  Burnham,  pastor  of 
Pilgrim  Congregational  Church,  made  the  fir.st  ad- 
dress, magnifying  the  enterprise  under  consideration, 
emphasizing  with  great  earnestness  and  moving 
fervor  the  fact  that  the  new  university  was  to  be 
carried  on  under  Chri.slian  auspices,  and  that  it  was 
not  to  be  chiefly  or  merely  a  series  of  secular  schools. 

Rev.  Dr.  I.  S.  Hopkin-s,  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,- next  spoke,  voicing  in  behalf  of 
the  denomination  he  represents  its  sympathy  and 
co-operation,  and  making  n  brief  but  effective  plea 
for  the  university. 

Just  as  Bishop  Hur^t  was  introduced  one  of  tlie 
chief  guests  of  the  hour,  Bishop  Hendrix,  of  the 
"  Church  South,"  arrived  and  was  welcomed  with 
enthusiasm.  Bishop  Hurst  told  of  the  circum- 
stances that  p)rompted  him,  years  ago,  to  undertake 
to  found  a  university  in  Wasiiington.  He  depicted 
in  a  very  interesting  way  the  peculiar  advantages 
which  thegovernmental  collections  of  literary,  archa;- 
ological,  and  other  treasures  afford  to  students  liv- 
ing in  Washington.  He  told  of  the  growth  of  the 
scheme  and  of  some  of  the  providential  tokens  of 


gnidan<'('  and  favor  which  hud  encouragedjind  re- 
warded biui  and  lii-;  ci.-wni'krrs.  I Fflexpressed  the 
hope  that,  siui'c  gifts  liad  cuiiic  fVinn  fifteen  States  to 
the  university,  Misscairi  \\iiuld  not  tt(^;fbund  behind 
other Coninionwcaltlis  in  lu'lping  to  fimnd  and  foster 
this  great  institulinn. 

Bishop  McCabc  fullowcd,  awakening""enthusiasm 
from  his  first  sentence.  He  declared  that  Bishop 
Hurst  had  proved  himself  a  strong  leader  of  the 
enterprise.  "  When  the  Bishop,"  said  he,  "  sits  down 
by  the  side  of  a,  man  or  a,  woman  who  has  money, 
then  things  are  brought  to  [>ass!  lie  is  a  great 
money  getter  for  a  great  cause!  " 

Bishop  Hendrix  added  a  few  words  of  hearty 
commendation,  and  the  appeal  of  Bishop  McCabe 
brought  some  gratifying  responses,  including  sub- 
scriptions for  the  university  of  $1,000  apiece  from 
Geo.  AVarren  Brown  and  H.  H.  Wagoner,  both 
beloved  and  honored  officials  of  Union  Church. 
During  later  efforts  this  amount  was  brought  up  to 
$22,500,  a  score  of  preachers  uniting  with  the 
"  Alliance,"  members  of  which  pledge  themselves 
to  try  to  raise  §1,000  ajiiece  for  the  university. 

—  Central  Christian  Advocate. 


Eutluisiasin  at  3Iissouri  Conference. 

The  new  church  in  Cameron,  built  under  tiie 
heroic  leadership  of  Rev.  Dr.  .1.  H.  Poland,  with  all 
its  spacious  rooms  Lhrown  into  one,  was  still  not 
large  eriough  to  accommodate  the  crowds  that  were 
drawn  to  the  town  by  the  conference  held  in  March 
last.  The  enthusiasm  evoked,  the  generous  gifts 
tliat  were  made  to  education,  the  songs  and  mag- 
netic addresses  of  l)i^h(lp  McCabe,  the  sermon  of 
Bishop  llurst  on  ".biy  in  Heaven  over  the  Salvation 
of  Men,"  and  other  phases  of  the  week  made  the 
session  notable. 

One  of  file  r(>inaikable  things  of  the  week  was 
the  woi-k  done  for  the  college  at  Cameron — the  Mis- 
souri Wesleyaii — under  the  auspices  of  Bishops 
Hurst  and  AfeCal)!',  and  with  the  co-operation  of 
President  B.  W.  liaker.  By  the  cordial  agreement 
of  all  concerned  tiie  right  of  way  was  granted  to  the 
home  school,  before  the  work  of  The  American 
University  was  advocated  in  -the  conference.  The 
plan  projected  invidved  the  rai.sing  of  $100,000  for 
the  Missouri  Wcsleyan.  Toward  this  end  $19,000 
were  pledged  amid  great  enthusiasm.  Some  pa- 
thetic incidents  which    occurred   during  the  effort 
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melted  the  people  to  tears  iuul  then  brought  out 
shouts  of  rejoicing.  One  wiilow,  lor  instance,  who 
is  striving  to  make  a  living  with  her  needle  for  her- 
self and  two  children,  pledged  $50  in  her  desire  to 
help  the  movement.  The  proposition  was  no  sooner 
announced  than  Mr.  8.  H.  Prather,  of  Tarkio,  a 
member  of  the  present  State  legislature,  one  of  the 
best  laymen  in  Missouri,  who  had  already  pi'omised 
$2,000  for  tiie  institution,  rose,  and  said,  with  chok- 
ing utterance,  "  I  will  take  that  $50  subscription." 

Later  a  gentleman  rose  and  said,  "  I  have  been 
intending  to  put  a  window  in  our  clnireh  in  Ana- 
conda, Montana,  in  memory  ol'  a  dear  little  girl  who 
died  while  we  lived  there.  J5at  1  liave  concluded 
to  give  the  $50  I  had  set  apart  for  that  purpose  to 
the  Missouri  Wesleyan  College."  The  people  were 
touched,  and  many  wept  at  this  offer,  but  they  began 
almost  instantly  to  shout  when  they  lieard  BislTo]) 
McCabecry  out: — "And  I  will  i>ut  in  the  memorial 
window  for  your  little  daughter !  " 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  college  at 
Cameron  its  prospects  are  full  of  hope,  in  view  of 
this  movement,  whicliwill  bL^  pressed  until  at  least 
$100,000  are  secured. 

On  Mondaj'  Bishops  Ilurst  and  McCabe  intro- 
duced The  American  University  to  a  crowded  church, 
full  of  preachers  and  laymen.  The  response  to  the 
appeals  made  were  quick  and  enthusiastic.  S.  H. 
Prather  did  effective  service  b}'  his  subscription  of 
$1,000,  and  i)y  his  rousing  appeals  for  co-operation. 

In  his  remarks  lie  said  : 

"I  am  building  for  two  worlds  wlieu  I  give  of  my  sub- 
stance to  God's  cause.  I  have  found  tliat  giving  does  not 
impoverish.  I  have  tasted  the  joy  of  giving,  and  I  am  grate- 
ful that  I  ever  tasted  that  holy  joy.  I  have  come  up  from 
poverty  into  comfort,  and  have  liud  many  slriignh's  an<l  lianl- 
ships,  but  I  rejoice  that  (xod  has  taught  me  tlie  blessedness 
of  giving.  He  has  helped  nu'to  see  visions  of  the  large  things 
to  be  done  forhiseansr  l)y  beneficence.  Iwanf  tosepourown 
college  here  at  Camernii  liuilt  up  in  usefulness,  and  I'elieved 
from  the  V)urdens  iinw  rcsling  on  it  ;  and  I  want  also  to  help 
accomplish  r\v  glorious  dream  of  Bishops  Hurst  and  McCabe — 
The  American  tjniver.sity  at  Washington  !  " 

Major  Reuben  H.  (iunn,  a  devoted  layman  of 
Edgerton,  and  a  Union  veteran,  ro.se  and  said,  barely 
able  to  speak  for  his  sobs,  deeply  thrilling  everybody 
with  his  testimony  : 

"I  sat  here  all  day  Satiu'day  without  taking  part  iu  the 
work  undertaken  for  our  home  school.  That  niglit  I  could 
hardly  sleep  over  the  matter  as  I  thought  of  the  needs  of  the 
school  and  of  what  I  ought  to  do  to  help.  It  worried  me  all 
through  the  Sabbath,  and  last  night  I  to.s.sed  on  a  wakeful 
pillow,  worrying  over  the  movement.  I  want  to  get  some 
sleep  to-night, "and  so  I  rise  to  say  that  I  am  going  to  give  to 
ovir  college  at  Cameron  $50 1." 


Great  applause  followed  this  little  testimony,  and 
also  the  appeals  of  Brother  Prather,  and  the  work 
was  carried  on  for  the  two  causes  side  by  side.  Bishop 
McCabe  suggesting,  "  This  is  a  double  team  that  we 
are  hitched  to  to-day."  For  The  American  Univer- 
sity, in  the  Alliance  movement  and  in  outright 
sub.scri[>tions  there  was  secured  the  sum  of  $52,000. 
This  result  was  a  phenomenal  exhil)ition  of  pluck 
and  generosity. 

— J.  B  Y.,  in  Central  Christian  Advocate. 


Asbury   Meniorial    Hall. 

The  following  payments  on  this  fund  have  been 
received  from  subscribers  since  our  issue  of  February, 

1899  : 

$100— L.  C.  Miirdock,  A.Stevens,  J.  F.  Berry,  Mr.-'.  J  F.  Berry, 
A.  E.  Oraig,  B.  P.  Itaymond.  $67— J.  W.  Mifes.  $53— E.  H. 
Yocura.  $50 — John  Lanaban,  Joseph  Clemens.  $-45 — H.  A. 
Buchtel.  $35— Sarah  0.  Anshutz  (fur  Archibald  .Mi-Klroy ). 
$;J3.33— F.  B.  Ljnch,  J.  Y.  Dobbhis,  J.  A.  Craig,  W.  P.  Odell. 
$30— tJ.  A.  Flinn,  Jos.  B.  Risk.  $ti5— «eorge  Orbin,  W.  L. 
Davidson,  J.  R.  Wright,  J.  0.  Munson.  $20— Mr.  Hartman,  Selh 
C  Cary.  Charles  Sheard,  John  B.  Wescou.  $1«.59— L.  C.  Mul- 
ler.  $15— B.F.Kephart,  H.  Cornford.S,  B.  Evans,  John  R,  West- 
wood.  $13— A,  S.  Mowbray.  $10— J.  W.  H.  Brown,  C.  V. 
Harlzell,  .M.  C.  Piper,  C  H.  Campbell,  J.  F.  Dunkerke,  F.  W.  Boese, 
W.  B.  Guthrie,  .Mrs.  H.  A.  .Monroe,  John  Kraniz  (for  S.  B.  Roonev), 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Simonson  (for  J.G.Johnston),  F.  Glenk,  A.  R.  Schocklev, 
Seth  C.  Cary,  R.  Cederberg,  W.  M  Puffer,  G.  A.  Brown.  $7— 
James  Carroll,  W.  P.  Varner.  $6.06— G.  HauBser,  Sr.,  R.  0. 
Payne.  $5— Mrs.  J.  C.  Teter,  L.  L.  Fisher.  Edward  H«yes,  Joseph 
Courtney,  T.  L.  Ferguson,  A.  S.  Hageriy,  J.  K.  Knisely.  H.  C.  Glover, 
P.  Swearingen.  Ph  Haendiges,  E.  G.  W.  Hall  (four  boys),  J.  C. 
Deininger,  I'.  Swearingen,  L.  Y.  Cox.  Mrs.  Htnrielta  Dorsey,  W.  C. 
Jason,  Mrs.  H.  T.  Johnson,  N.  W  .Moore,  .Mrs.  P.  0.  Connell.  Mrs. 
Lucy  J.  Purneli.  J.  H.  Scott,  N.  B.  Snowden,  V.  A.  Tindley,  Mary 
Turlington,  J.  R.  Waters,  B.  F.  Kephart,  J.  Wharton  Bradley,  F.  W. 
Harrop.  W.  H.  Brooks.  R.  M.  Roberts,  F.  D.  Abrams.  $4— J.  S. 
Todd,  J.  C.  Dunn,  C.  W.  Pullett.  $3.34— G.  W.  BuUer,  Mrs. 
Isabel  P.  Cox,  John  Jeffers,  W.  J.  Moore,  J.  H.  .\uUer,  W.  F.  Pius, 
S.  G.  Grove,  E.  Me^chem.  $3— i-.  K.  lllick.  P.  A.  Daniels,  J.  W. 
W.  Cox,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Moore.  $2.50— Geo.  V.  Leech.  $2— Miss 
C.  M.  Buckbee,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Davis,  D.  R.  Dunn,  Charles  Earie,  G.  T. 
Fields,  W.  T.  Hensley,  A.  L.  Henry,  T.  M.  Hubbard,  Mrs.  Mary  J. 
Jeffers,  J.  E.  A.Johns.  J.  F.  Molock,  J.  H.  Peane.  Mrs.  M.  E.  Pearce, 
H.  D.  Burnett,  J.  S  Miller,  Edward  Hayes.  $1.66— T.  W.  Stout,. 
Wm.  Giesregen,  C.  E.  Davis.  L.  W.  Deakins,  W.  M.  Hopkins.  Ellis 
Jefferson,  P.  T.  Scott,  J.  E.  Webb  $1.34— M.  V.  WaUrs.  $1— 
Dollie  Lewis.  T.  R.  Fletcher,  J.  G.  Jones,  Sarah  Daley,  N.  1).  Bcolt. 
67   Cts. — J.  B.  Crippen. 


Ciiiciiiiiati    Methodist    3Iiiii.sters'    Meeting. 

There  was  an  unusually  large  gathering  at  the 
Metliodist  Ministers'  Meeting  of  Cincinnati  held  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  Western  Methodist  Book  Concern 
(named  AViley  Hall,  in  honor  of  Bishop  Wiley),  on 
Monday  morning,  April  10,  with  Dr.  W.  A.  Robin- 
son, presiilent.  Among  the  distinguished  visitors  in 
attendance  were  Judge  Sibley  of  Ohio,  Prof.  W.  W. 
Martin  of  AVashington,  Dr.  C.  C.  Edwards  of  Indi- 
ana, Dr.  Cones  of  Tennessee,  and  President  Mar- 
tin,  of  Moores  Hill  College. 
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The  interest  of  the  occasion  coutered  in  The  Amer- 
ican University,  on  which  subject  addresses  liad 
been  made  in  the  leading  j)ulpits  the  preceding  day 
by  Bisliop  Hnrst,  Bishop  McCabe,  Dr.  W.  L.  David- 
son, Dr.  1).  H.  Moore,  and  others.  After  inspiring 
ad(h-e.sses  before  tiie  Ministers'  Meeting  by  Bishops 
Hurst  and  McCabe,  Dr.  R.  A.  Rust,  Presiding  Eider 
of  the  Cincinnati  district,  and  Dr.  D.  H.  Moore  spoke 
in  heaity  commendation  of  The  American  Univer- 
sity, and  the  following  resolutions,  presented  by  Rev. 
Dr.  D.  Judson  Starr  and  endorsed  by  Drs.  Moore 
and  Rust,  were  unanimously  adopted  as  the  expres- 
sion of  the  Cincinnati  Methodist  Ministers'  Meeting 
on  the  subject  of  The  American  Univeisity : 

"  Resolved,  That  we  have  heard  witli  the  deepest 
interest  and  with  great  profit  Bishop  Hurst's  pre- 
sentation of  the  providential  origin,  history,  plans, 
and  sublime  purposes  of  The  American  University; 
that  we  regard  The  American  University  as  the 
logic  of  Methodism ;  that  from  all  the  facts  in  the 
case,  we  are  profoundly  imjiressed  that  this  move- 
ment is  of  God,  and  that  He  has  been  ])leased  to  use 
the  peculiar  and  unequaled  qualifications  and  fit- 
ness of  Bisiiop  .John  F.  Hurst  in  the  organization 
and  promotion  of  this  great  Protestant  American 
movement. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  have  heard  witli  great  pleas- 
ure the  inspiring  address  of  Bishop  Charles  C.  Mc- 
Cabe on  the  subject  of  The  American  University ; 
tiiat  we  recognize  as  also  providential  tlie  call  and 
exceptional  qualifications  of  Bishop  McCabe  as 
Bishop  Hurst's  coadjutor  in  the  cause  of  The  Amer- 
ican University,  and  see  in  this  the  renewed  prom- 
ise of  success,  in  whicii  we  rejoice. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  recognize  with  satisfiiction  tlie 
appointment  of  Rev.  Dr.  W.  L.  Davidson  as  Field 
Secretary  in  this  cause;  that  we  most  heartily  com- 
mend the  cause  of  The  American  University  to  tiie 
support  of  Metiiodists  and  of  all  American  citizens; 
that  we  pledge  to  tiiis  work  our  most  sincere  and 
earnest  co-operation,  and  that  we  appoint  a  commit- 
tee to  represent  the  Cincinnati  Methodist  Ministers' 
Meeting  in  its  promotion." 

The  committee  called  for  in  the  resolutions  was 
constituted  by  the  appointment  of  the  editor  of  the 
Western  Christian  Advocate,  Rev.  D.  H.  Moore,  D.  D. ; 
the  editor  of  the  Cliristiaa  Apologist,  Rev.  A.  J.  Nast, 
D.  D. ;  the  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Cincinnati  dis- 
trict. Rev.  R.  H.  Rust,  D.  D. ;  the  Presiding  Elder  of 
the  Cincinnati  German  district.  Rev.  J.  H.  Horst ; 
Rev.  G.  W.  Dubois;  Rev.  H.  W.  Ewing,  and  Rev.  H. 
C.  Weakley,  D.  D. 


Dr.  lierry  ii»  Washington. 

While  in  Wasiiington  I  had  the  pleasure  of  spend- 
ing a  few  minutes  with  Bishop  Hurst  at  the  office 
of  The  American  University.  Tliat  office  is  a  busy 
)>lace.  Vi.-^itorscome  and  go.  Correspondence  with 
many  persons  in  many  places  is  kept  up.  Plans 
for  new  buildiiigs  are  being  considered.  No  one 
who  spends  half  an  hour  in  the  place  can  doubt 
tliat  the  Bishop  and  his  busy  helpers  are  tremen- 
dously in  earnest.  Bishop  Hurst  is  the  embodiment 
of  faith.  His  courage  is  without  limit.  He  has 
already  faced  and  overcome  difficulties  to  which 
almost  any  other  man  would  have  surrendered. 
But  he  serenely  holds  on  his  way,  and  never  dreams 
of  failure.  Some  day  there  will  stand  upon  that 
sigiitly  campus  a  great  post-graduate  university  with 
a  munificent  endowment,  a  cultured  faculty,  and 
multitudes  of  eager  students — a  university  which 
will  be  the  pride  of  Methodism  around  the  world  ' 
Let  us  all  hope  that  Bishop  Hurst  may  live  to  see 
the  splendid  realization  of  his  life  dream. 

— Epworth  Herald. 


The   Epworth    League   and  The  Ajneriean 
University. 

At  the  close  of  the  recent  great  International 
Epworth  League  Convention  at  Indianapolis  the 
Board  of  Control  held  a  verj'  important  meeting  for 
three  days.  On  the  morning  of  the  first  day  (Mon- 
day, July  24th)  the  action  taken  by  the  Board  at  its 
meeting,  in  St.  Louis,  on  May  15,  1891,  was  unani- 
mously reaffirmed.     That  action  was  as  follows  : 

"Whereas,  This  Board  of  Control  learns  with  genuine 
satisfaction  of  the  measures  taken  for  the  founding  of  a  great 
National  Uuiversitv  [The  American  University]  in  the  City  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  ;  and 

"  Whereas.  The  Bishops  representing  the  entire  Church 
have  endorsed  the  proposed  University  in  unqualified  language  ; 
therefore, 

"Resolved,  That  we,  the  Board  of  Control,  representing 
the  young  people  of  Methodism,  and  recognizing  the  close 
relation  between  the  Epworth  League  and  The  American  Uni- 
versity, whose  object  is  the  higher  education  of  the  youth 
of  our  laud,  gladly  unite  in  the  endorsement  of  the  Bisliops, 
and  coniraeud  this  national  educational  enterprise  to  the  Ep- 
worth Leagues  of  our  Church." 

This  renewed  endorsement  of  the  great  enterprise 
by  the  i)resent  Board  of  Control  means  vastly  more 
than  it  did  eight  years  ago,  for  in  the  interval  the 
League  has  grown  fivefold  in  its  numerical  strength 
and  lias  now  a  membership  of  one  million  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand.  It  has  besides  developed  and 
greatly  increased  its  organic  life  and  force.  A  new 
certificate  for  donors  to  the  Epworth  Fund  of  the 
University,  omitting  some  defects  of  the  earlier  one 
and  adding  several  positive  improvements,  will  soon 
be  ready  for  distribution. 
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Outline  of  Address  before  the  St.  Louis 

Conference,   University   Niyht, 

3Iarch  17,  1891). 

[By  Rev.  Dr.  Michael  Buknham,  Pastor  Pilgrim  Cougre- 
gatioual  Church,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.] 

I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  word  on  the  univereity 
idea.     The  university  is  not  modern. 

T.  Ancient  Universitiks. 

There  was  at  Athens,  in  the  time  of  tlie  Roman 
Empire,  a  university,  in  all  essentials,  that  corre- 
sponds closely  witii  what  we  mean  by  the  word  to- 
day.    Pericles  called  Atliens  "  The  School  of  Greece." 

The  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  saw  an 
organized  faculty  of  accomplished  professors  who 
lecturf^'l  students  from  all  portions  of  the  civilized 
world.  From  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  wars, 
lour  schools  of  philosophy  flourished  at  Athens — 
(1)  Academic,  or  Platonic  schools; 
('2)  Peripatetic,  or  Aristotelic ; 

(3)  The  Stoic  school  ; 

(4)  The  Epicurean, 

each  of  them  endowed  and  handed  on  from  the 
great  teachers  of  the  nation  to  those  that  came  after 
them. 

n.  Mkdi.hv.^l  Universitiks. 

As,  for  example,  the  University  of  Puri.s — twelfth 
century — at  first  possessing  only  a  faculty  of  arts, 
then  adding,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  theolog}', 
medicine,  canon  law. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  e.Kisted  first  only  with  a 
faculty  of  arts.  They  subsequently  added  theology, 
medicine,  law. 

We  can  trace  the  growth  of  these  powei'ful  uni- 
versities through  the  middle  ages  in  France,  in 
England,  in  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  in  Wales,  and 
especially  the  great  German  universities,  worldwide 
in  their  influence,  and  having  existed  for  centuries, 
although  copying  largel}'  from  the  first — from  the 
University  of  Paris — their  methods  and  depart- 
ments. 

There  is  complete  parity  among  the  universities 
of  the  German  Empire.  They  have  had  seasons  of 
overcrowding,  especially  in  the  department  of  law, 
in  the  30's,  in  the  oO's,  and  again  in  the  80's.  Min- 
isters of  education  warned  the  young  men  as  to  too 
hasty  selection  of  the  course  of  legal  study,  with 
good  effect. 


The  American  universities  are  of  later  date,  and 
yet  several  of  them,  like  Harvard,  Williams  and 
Mary,  Yale,  Princeton,  Univer.sity  of  Pennsylvania, 
Columbia,  Brown,  Rutgers,  Dartnrouth,  antedate  the 
Revolution,  and  several  of  our  American  universi- 
ties correspond  to  the  universities  of  Germany. 

American  universities  have  been  divided  into 
classes,  as  follows : 

(1)  With  regard  to  their  origin.    . 

(2)  With  regard  to  their  pedagogical  char- 
acter. 

As  to  the  origin  and  sup|iort,  there  are  three 
classes : 

((()  Tliose  endowed  by  private  individuals. 
(b)  Those  established  by  some  ecclesiastical 
body. 

(f)  Universities  founded  and  controlled  l)y 
the  authority  of  the  State — the  individual  State 
in  which  they  belong. 

The  American  University  at  Washington  belongs 
to  the  first  and  second  classes,  although  anotiier 
element  comes  in  as  to  the  prevailing  Church  in- 
fluence in  its  origin  and  support.  It  is  incomplete 
yet  in  buildings  and  professorships ;  but  it  starts 
in  witli  bright  prospects. 

I  wish  to  make  these  points  in  regard  to  it : 

7.  It  is  Protestant. — That  is,  it  stands  on  the  plat- 
form that  the  Bible  is  the  sole  authority  in  all 
matters  of  faith  and  discipline,  and  is  to  be  ex- 
plained independently  of  all  external  traditions. 
This  was  the  cornerstone  of  the  Reformation,  and  is 
the  essence  of  Protestantism.  The  arguments  on 
which  Protestantism  was  built  are  : 

(1)  "  The  Catholic  Church  can  not  l)e  tiie  judge 
of  the  Reformed  Ciiurches,  which  are  no  longer  in 
communion  with  her. 

(2)  That  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  supyreme, 
and  above  that  of  councils  and  bishops. 

(3)  That  the  Bible  is  not  to  be  interpreted  and 
used  according  to  tradition,  or  use  and  wont,  but  to 
be  explained  by  means  of  itself,  its  own  language 
and  connection."  This  is  the  essence  of  Protest- 
antism. 

The  essence  of  Protestantism,  therefore,  does  not 
consist  in  holding  any  special  system  of  doctrines 
and  discipline,  but  rather  in  the  source  from  which 
it  obtains  truth,  and  the  means  by  which   it  pro- 
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poses  to  seek  for  truth  in  all  iiuittor.s  of  faith  and 
practice.  Protestantism,  therefore,  does  not  arrest 
investigation  of  the  Scriptnres;  nor  does  it  set  the 
authority  of  any  man,  even  the  lieformers  them- 
selves, above  the  Bible. 

3.  It  is  Methodist. — That  is,  its  Board  of  Trustees 
is  largely  Methodist,  which  is  sound  judgment  and 
straightforward.  Those  institutions  always  flourish 
better  which  are  under  the  wing  of  some  denom- 
ination. It  does  not  by  any  means  expect  all  its 
professors,  nor  all  its  students  to  be  Methodists. 

3.  It  is  Christian. — I  mean  by  that,  not  merely  in 
name,  where  no  prayer  is  offered  and  the  Bible  is 
regarded  as  effete  and  set  one  side.  I  do  not  mean, 
either.  Christian  as  merely  humanitarian  ;  I  mean  a 
university  founded  on  Christ.  Its  Board  of  Man- 
agement are  known  to  be  men  who  accept  and  per- 
sonally appropriate  the  great  Christian  doctrines — 
of  the  incarnation,  of  the  atonement,  of  the  resur- 
rection, of  regeneration,  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
the  assembly  of  the  universe  to  judgment,  the  Bible 
as  the  infallible  guide  in  all  matters  of  faith  and 
practice.  I  mean  that  by  its  influence  it  puts  its 
pupils  witli  its  teachers  at  the  feet  of  Christ.  We 
can  not  trust  our  State  universities  to  do  this  thing 
and  give  us  the  men  we  need. 

Let  me  give  you  the  following  facts  which  have 
been  careful!}^  collated  l)y  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  in 
a  neigliboring  State : 

"  A  somewhat  careful  and  jirolracted  stud}'  of  the 
subject,  however,  has  led  to  tiie  conclusion  that  the 
founding  of  State  universities  does  not  diminish  in 
the  slightest  degree  the  oldigation  of  Christians 
to  establish  and  give  vigorous  support  to  Christian 
colleges.  By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  in  1S92, 
forty-six  young  men  were  graduated  from  the  clas- 
sical course  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  ex- 
actly the  same  number  from  the  classical  course  in 
seven  Christian  colleges  in  the  State.  It  was  ten 
years  after  the  first  class  was  graduated  from  the 
State  University  before  any  of  the  colleges  were  able 
to  graduate  a  class.  In  1890  the  university  had 
graduated  1,937  from  its  classical  course,  while  only 
167,  or  8.6  per  cent.,  studied  theology.  Seven  col- 
leges, two  years  later,  had  graduated  only  1,231  from 
their  classical  courses,  of  which  426,  or  34.6  per 
cent.,  studied  theology.  Enlarging  tiie  view,  I  find 
the  four  great  State  universities  of  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  and  Minnesota  have  graduated  from 
their  departments  of  liberal  arts,  3,516  young  men 
(not  counting  engineers).  Of  these,  270,  or  one  out 
of  every  thirteen,  or  7.6  per  cent.,  have  studied  the- 


ology. 'l''liirty-s(!ven  Christian  colleges  in  tlu;  same 
four  States  have  graduated  4,877  young  men,  of 
whom  1,606  have  studied  tiieology,  or  about  one  out 
of  every  tiiree  graduates — 32.9  per  cent. 

Once  more  tuking  the  following  Christian  col- 
leges, Wesleyan  University,  Colgate,  Trinity,  Ober- 
lin,  Hamilton,  University  of  Rochester,  Andierst, 
Princeton,  Brown  University,  Middlebury,  thiiver- 
sity  of  Vermont,  Williams,  Dartmouth,  Columbia, 
Yale,  and  Harvard,  sixteen  in  iminber,  and  using 
the  last  decade  in  each  for  which  the  statistics  are 
available,  and  they  furnish  one  theological  student 
for  every  seven  men  graduated. 

Tlien  taking  the  last  decade  available  for  the  fol- 
lowing six  secular  schools,  namely,  universities  of 
Iowa,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,,  Cornell,  and 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  they  fur- 
nish only  one  theological  student  for  everj^  34  of 
their  graduates.  These  and  similar  facts  irresistibly 
lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  we  are  to  have  an 
educated  ministry,  or  to  maintain  our  Christian  civi- 
lization, we  must  have  the  Christian  college." 

Now,  our  State  universities,  managed  as  they  are 
by  legislators,  are  never  to  do  the  work  of  the 
Christian  college  or  university.  Nor  can  we  trust 
institutions  nominally  Christian  to  do  it. 

Tiie  astronomy  of  David,  in  the  19th  Psalm,  "  The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,"  is  in  its  correct- 
ness far  in  advance  of  the  theology  of  any  institu- 
tion, however  scientific  it  may  be  called,  that  leaves 
out  God. 

The  teaching  of  any  institution  that  makes  Christ- 
ianity the  acceptance  of  Jesus  Christ  as  Saviour,  and 
the  obedience  to  him  as  l^ord,  is  worth  all  the  uni- 
versities on  both  sides  of  the  water,  however  scien- 
tific they  may  be  considered. 

The  American  University  at  Washington  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  Christian  university.  It  plants  itself 
on  the  ioundation  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God. 
We  believe  it  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  this 
great  Republic  that  God's  Word  should  be  at  the 
foundation  of  Christian  education,  that  the  Bible 
should  be  an  open  book,  and  that  those  great  Chris- 
tian doctrines  tliat  center  in  tlie  personality  of  Him 
who  is  the  truth  be  for  us  the  foundation  of  a  faith 
that  has  become  hi.storic,  of  a  faitli  that  binds  us  in 
penitence  and  h()j)e,  personally,  to  our  blessed  Lord. 


Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Phillips  of  Lawrence,  Long  Island,  has 
given  $50,000  to  Harvard  University  to  establish  a  fund  to  be 
known  as  tlic  Kcuintli  Mafhersou  Taylor  Fund,  the  income 
to  be  expeuilfd  annually  in  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  col- 
lege library  to  increaso  its  efiiciency,  so  far  as  may  be  possible, 
in  the  department  of  English  literature. 
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WoniiMi  Stuth'iits  Abroad. 

Dr.  Isabel  Ma<l(li.*on,  of  Dryii  ^[a\\■l•  College,  ha.s 
published  tlnoujiji  the  Maeiuilhui  Company  "A 
Handbook  of  British,  Continental  and  Canadian 
Universities,  vvitii  Special  Mention  of  tiie  Courses 
Open  to  Women."  Tiiis  little  book  lias  been  com- 
piled for  the  Graduate  Club  of  Bryn  Mawr  College 
and  will  lie  useful  not  only  to  women  students  who 
expect  to  study  abroad,  for  whom  it  was  especially 
intended,  but  also  to  men  who  expect  to  take  their 
degrees  at  foreign  institutions.  The  information 
given  has  been  obtained  from  tiie  authorities  of  tiic 
different  institutions  or  tVom  the  calendars  and 
otlicr  official  publicatioiis.  The  arrangement  of 
the  work  is  alphabetical  by  countries  and  then  by 
universities  within  the  countries.  Under  each  such 
heading  is  given  a  condensed  statement  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  support  of  the  universities ;  require- 
ments for  admission  and  degrees ;  the  e.xtent  to 
which  women  are  admitted  on  fqual  footing  vvitli 
men;  the  number  of  women  in  attendance  at  each 
universty  in  1898-99;  term  calendars  and  fees, 
together  with'  li.sts  of  the  principal  professors  and 
lecturers  in  the  various  departments  of  study. 

The  compiler  states  that  in  preparing  this  new 
edition  "  it  was  found  tliat  practically  all  European 
universities  and  colleges  were  open  to  women."'  The 
history  of  the  entry  of  w^omen  into  the  universities 
is  especially  interesting  in  some  of  the  countries.  In 
Austria  since  1878  by  the  express  sanction  of  the 
Minister  of  Education  in  each  case  women  liavo 
been  admitted  as  hearers.  Since  1897  any  native 
Austrian  woman  over  eighteen  years  of  age  is  ad- 
mitted as  a  regular  hearer  to  the  philosophical 
faculty  of  any  Austrian  university.  Belgium  has 
a<lmitted  women  to  the  universities  of  Brussels, 
Ghent  and  Liege  since  1883,  but  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  Louvain  doesnotadmit  women.  In  ( 'aiuula 
most  of  the  colleges  arc  affiliated  under  central 
universities,  and  tiie  courses  and  degrees  are  in 
general  open  to  women.  Gver  two  liundred  women 
are  now  studying  in  Finland's  one  university,  Hel- 
singfors,  but  it  is  feared  that  Russia  will  take  away 
that  privilege  in  confoiinity  witii  her  practice  at 
home.  Denmark  has  admitted  women  on  tlic  same 
conditions  as  men  since  1875. 

Nearly  all  the  courses  in  all  tiie  faculties  and 
schools  under  tiie  University  of  I^-ance  iiave  since 
1896  been  open,  free  of  cliarge,  (o  persons  of  either 
sex  as  hearers.     To   matriculate   and    become   can- 


didates for  degrees  a  French  secondary  school 
diploma  or  its  equivalent  from  the  foreign  college 
luust  be  presented. 

Women  are,  as  a  rule,  admitted  only  as  hearers' to 
courses  in  tiie  philosophical  faculties  of  the  German 
universities.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
has  been  granted  to  women  by  the  universities  of 
Berliu,  Freiburg,  Gottingen,  Heidelberg  and  Tiibin- 
gen,  anil  at  those  universities  tliey  have  a  certain 
recognized  position  as  hearers,  althougii  they  are  not 
allowed  to  matriculate.  At  most  of  the  Pru.ssian 
universities  properly  qualified  women  are  permitted 
to  attend  courses  in  the  philosophical  faculty  if  tiiey 
obtain  permission  of  the  rector  of  the  university  and 
of  the  individual  professors  whose  courses  they  de- 
sire to  hear.  Tliey  have,  however,  no  rights,  and 
are  not  counted  as  students. 

In  Great  Britain  women  students  who  reside  in 
(lirton  and  Newnham  Colleges,  at  Cambridge,  are 
admitted  to  nearly  all  the  university  lectures,  to 
most  of  the  laboratories  and  museums,  and  by  spe- 
cial iiermlssion  to  tiie  university  library.  In  May, 
1897,  the  Senate  of  Cambridge  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
1,707  to  661  the  proposition  to  admit  women  to  the 
B.  A.  and  M.  A.  degrees.  Tiie  Univer.sity  of  Lon- 
don— an  examining  body — opened  all  degrees, 
honors  and  prizes  to  students  of  both  sexes  on  equal 
terms  in  1878.  The  degrees  of  Victoria  University, 
at  Manchester  (also  an  examining  body),  are  like- 
wise open  to  women.  Oxford  LTniversity  does  not 
admit  women  to  matriculation  or  graduation,  but 
allows  them  to  enter  the  examinations  for  degrees 
in  arts  and  music,  and  issues  certificates  to  success- 
ful candidates.  The  status  of  women  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wales  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  of 
men.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Royal  University  of 
Ireland,  but  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  grants  no 'de- 
grees to  women.  Women  are  in  every  case  admitted 
to  tlie  degrees  in  arts,  science  and  medicine  in  the 
four  Scottish  universities,  and  at  Aijordeen  to  degrees 
in  law. 

The  University  of  Athens  was  oijened  to  women 
in  189.").  Tiie  courses,  degrees,  laboratories  and 
libraries  at  the  Italian  universities  and  scientific 
scliools  are  all  open  to  women  on  tlie  same  condi- 
tions as  to  men.  In  the  Netherlands  no  distinction 
is  made  between  women  and  men,  women  being- 
allowed  to  matriculate  and  to  take  degrees  on  ex- 
actly the  same  conditions  as  men.  Norway  opened 
tiie  doors  of  her  university  at  Cliristiania  in  1884, 
while  in  Sweden  a  royal  decree  was  issued  in  1870 
giving  to  women  the  riglit  to  become  regular  stu- 
dents and  take  degrees  in  the  medical  faculties  of 
her  two  State  universities,  and  in  1373  this  right  was 
extended  to  the  faculties  of  piiiiosophy  and  law.  In 
Switzerland  the  University  of  Zurich  was  opened  to 
women  in  1872,  Berne  in  1874,  and  Basle  and  Lau- 
sanne since  1890.  Geneva  and  Neuchatel  are  also 
open  to  wonioii  equally  with  men. 

— New  York  Tribune. 
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Gifts   ami   Bequests. 

An<ln>w  Caruegie  hiis  given  fSO.OOl)  for  a  public  library  at 
McKeesiwrt,  Pcunsylvania. 

Aiirlrcw  Carnegie  has  given  I.IO.OOO  for  a  public  library  at 
Keighlcy,  Yorkshire,  Knglaiirl. 

The  will  of  James  W.  Brown,  of  Uhathani,  Ontario,  gives 
|.")-2,00l)  tt)  Knox  College,  Toronto. 

Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons,  the  Chicago  philanthropist,  has  given 
!|150,OOU  to  Beroa  College  of  Kentucky. 

Ex-Governor  Drake,  of  Iowa,  founder  of  Drak(^  University, 
has  pledged  another  |2.5,000  to  that  institution. 

Brown  ITniversity  receives  |10,000  from  Mrs.  James  E.  Sul- 
livan for  the  purchase  of  books  on  Church  history. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker  has  given  to  the  lodge  of  Elks  at  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.,  pi-operty  in  that  city  valued  at  $90,000. 

Sir  William  McDonald  has  just  made  another  large  gift, 
said  to  be  |:30I),O0J,  to  McCfill  University,  Montreal. 

Mrs.  \.  F.  Page,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  has  given  $fi,000  to  the 
Methodist  Orpliauage  now  in  course  of  erection  in  that  city. 

The  la>e  Dr.  Robert  L.  Rea,  of  Chicago,  beriueathed  |10,000 
to  Northwestern  Uuiver.-ity  and  $5,000  to  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons. 

Th(!  late  Josei^h  Anthony,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  bequeathed 
between  |30.000  and  $3.1,000  to  the  Methodist  Home  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Under  the  will  of  Albert  S.  VanPelt,  of  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  $10,000  are  bequeathed  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  Reformed  Church. 

The  charities  founded  in  Austria  by  Baron  Maurice  de 
Hirsch  will  benefit  by  the  will  of  the  late  Baroness  de  Hirsch 
to  the  extent  of  $l,40(),00a. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Scranton,  of  New  Haven,  is  erecting  a  public 
library  building  in  Madison,  Conn.,  as  a  memorial  to  her 
father,  Erastus  C.  Scranton. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Aitchison,  of  Glasgow,  has, by  a  trust  set- 
tlement devoted  $350,000  for  the  education  of  Bible  women 
missionaries  and  religious  teachers. 

William  K.  Vanderbilt  has  authorized  the  erection  of  a 
dormitorv  on  the  campus  of  Vanderbilt  University,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
has  recently  received  a  bequest  of  $10,000  from  the  estate  of 
George  Barlow,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

The  trustees  of  Williams  College  announce  that  the  donor 
of  the  new  $35,000  students'  building  in  connection  with  that 
institution  is  Morris  K.  Je.ssup,  of  New  York. 

By  the  decision  of  the  Surrogate  in  New  York  City  legacies 
given  by  the  will  of  Mrs.  Mary  Johnson  to  Roman  Catholic 
institutions,  to  the  amount  of  $300,000,  are  held  to  be  valid. 

The  late  Rev.  George  McKillips,  of  the  North  Ohio  Confer- 
ence, willed  his  farm  of  150  acres  to  the  Ohio  Wesleyau 
University,  to  take  effect  upon  the  death  of  himself  and  wife. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Robert  Pool,  of  Baltimore,  in 
giving  a  building  and  lot  to  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library, 
that  institution  is  enabled  to  add  a  seventh  branch  to  its  library 

system. 

Three  sous  of  the  late  Rev.  John  K.  Shaw,  who  was  the 
founder  of  Pennington  Semimiry,  in  New  Jersey,  propose  to 
erect  at  Pennington  a  beautiful  chapel  t(j  perpetuate  his 
memory. 

Columbia  University  has  received  a  gift  of  $10,000  from 
Miss  Katherine  W.  Bruce.  The  money  is  to  be  devoted  to 
scientific  investigation  in  the  measurement  of  astronomical 
photographs. 


Andrew  Carnegie  has  offered  to  give  $50,000  for  a  public 
library  at  San  Diego,  Cal.  He  has  also  donated  $50,0(10  to  the 
Fort  Worth  Library  A.ssociatioM,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  for  the 
erection  of  a  building. 

During  the  commencement  exercises  at  Vassar  College 
several  gifts  to  tlie  institution  were  annoniiced,  including 
one  of  $.S,00()  from  Miss  Helen  II.  (iould,  to  found  a  scholar- 
sliiji  m  memoi-y  of  her  mother.  Mi's.  CJarolinc  Swift  Atwater, 
l)nsident  of  the  alumnae  association,  presented  the  college 
with  .|40,000. 

The  will  of  the  late  George  W.  Clayton,  which  has  just 
been  filed  for  probate  in  Denver,  provides  tl^Ual'most  the 
entire  estate,  estimated  to  be  worth  upwards  of  $1,000,000, 
sliall  lie  devoted  to  the  establishment  in  that  city  of  a  new 
universitv,  to  partake  of  the  characteristics  of  Girard  College, 
Philadelphia. 

The  will  of  Wallace  C.  Andrews,  who  recently  perLshed  in 
a  fire  at  his  home  in  New  Yftrk.  provides  that  the  residue  of 
his  estate  in  excess  of  $500.oi)ii  shall  yo  to  the  establishment 
of  an  institution  for  the  eilmatioii  of  girls,  to  be  located  at 
Willoughbv,  Ohio.  The  estate  is  estimated  to  be  worth  at 
least  $1,500,000. 

Mr.  McComb,  of  New  Yoi-k.  who  has  been  making  an 
annual  contribution  for  a  number  of  years  for  the  sapi>ort  of 
a  protVssorship  in  Southwesti'ru  Presbyterian  University, 
Clarksville.  Tennessee,  has  made  his  gift  permanent  by 
delivering  to  the  university  a  sufficient  amount  to  partially 
endow  another  chair.     His  gift  amounts  to  $35,000. 

The  late  Leonard  Gould,  of  Chicago,  beciueathed  $10,000 
each  to  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  the  American 
Sunday  School  Union,  the  American  Pnarci  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sion, the  Foundlings'  Home  of  tlie  Citv  of  ( 'hi<'ai,'(i,  and  the 
Young  Mi'n's  Chrisl^ian  Assoeiati.in  of  i  'liica-  i.  and  .'S5,000  to 
the  Illinois  School  of  Agricultnre  and  Jlaiuial  Training. 

George  Averoff,  the  wealthy  Greek,  whose  gift  of  1,000,000 
francs  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stadium  at  Athens  led  to  the 
revival  of  the  Olympic  games  a  few  years  ago,  has  just  died 
at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  in  hi-  s'\  .nii' ili  y.ar.  At  the  outset 
of  the  Greco-Turkish  war  he  iinsiiiiid  lo.oDi)  uniforms  to  the 
Hellenic  ti'oops.  He  exjiended  a  vast  sum  of  money  in  public 
charities. 

The  will  of  the  late  Prof.  Charles  J.  Stille,  of  Philadelphia, 
former  Provost  of  the  Univei-sity  of  Pennsylvania,  pro- 
vides that  his  widow  shall  enjoy  the  income  (jf  his  estate, 
which  is  valued  at  $158,000.  and,  upon  her  death,  after  a  few 
minor  legacies  liave  been  paid,  it  is  to  be  divided  into  three 
equal  parts,  and  given  to  Yale  Univer.sity.  (rloria  Dei  Church, 
Phihidelphia,  and  the  Historical  Society  of  Peuu.sylvauia. 

J.  Q.  Adams  of  Wheaton,  Illinois,  bequeathed  in  his  will 
the  sum  of  $30,000  to  the  American  Sunday  School  Union  ; 
$10,000  each  to  Chicago  Congreearioual  Seminary,  Illinois 
H.  M.  Society,  Amerii-an  Bible  Society,  ( 'liii-ai;o  Young  Men's 
Clrristian  Association.  Red  River  University,  Fr.rgo  College, 
and  Chicago  University  ;  Chicago  Home  of  the  Friendless, 
$3,000;  Wheaton  Congregational  Church  and  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  $1,500  each,  and  Rockford  College, 
$50,000. 

Under  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Horace  H.  Crary,  of  Bing 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  the  following  lie(|uests'  are  made:  The 
Woman's  Home  Missionarv  Soeietv  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  $35,01(11 ;  the  Missi.iuary  Society  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Cliureh,  .■Slo.doii :  tlie  Metliodist  Episcopal 
Hospital  of  Brooklyn.  $35.ooil ;  the  Fn'edm.'n's  Aid  and  South- 
ern Education  Society,  $15,0011,  to  be  expended  tor  the  Morris- 
town  Normal  Academy  and  school  for  colored  persons  at 
Morristown,  Tenn.;  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Wyoming  Annual 
Conference,  $10,000 ;  to  the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations  of  Binghamtou,  $5,000  each,  and  to 
Main  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Binghamton, 
$10,000. 
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A.  J.  Palmer,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Charles  Scott,  Pa. 
Chancellor  W.  W.  Smith,  Va. 
Judge  W.  M.  Springer,  I.  T. 
Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  Md. 


(TEKMS    EXPIRE   IN    1903.) 


Hon.  Hiram  Price,  Iowa. 
Mr.  John  E.  Searles,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Smith,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Somers,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Evelyn  S.  Tome,  Md. 
Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent,  Kan. 
Mr.  T>.  B.  Wesson,  Mass. 
J.  O.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 


(TERMS    EXPIRE   IN    1907.) 


Hon.  J.  B.  Hobbs,  111. 
Mr.  John  G.  Holmes,  Pa. 
J.  Wesley  Hill,  D.  D.,  Pa. 
Mr.  George  P.  Hukill,  Pa. 
J.  L.  Hurlbut,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  John  S.  Huyler,  N.  Y. 
Hou.  William  McKiuley,  Ohio.  • 
Thomas  H   Pearue,  D.  D.,  Ohio. 
Mr.  B.  H.  Warner,  D.  C. 
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Plan  of  Grounds. 

The  above  cut  exhibits  in  outline  the  plan  for  The  grading  has  been  completed  on  the  west 

the  arrangement  of  buildings  on   the  grounds  of  and  south  of  the  College  of  History  and  begun  on 

The  American  University.      It  was  adopted  in  its  the  north.     Nebraska  Avenue  has  been  opened  in 

general  features  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  May  part  and  will  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  site. 

5,  1S97.       The  details   of  walks,  trees,  shrubbery,  The  entire  tract  consists  of  93  acres,  quite  varied 

and  decorations  in  the  way  of  statues  and  fountains  and  rolling  in   its  contour,  the  elevations  varying 

can  not  be  shown  on  a  plan  of  so  small  a  scale.  100  feet.      Not  far  from  the  center  of  it  is  a  spring 

The  College  of  History  is  176  feet  in  length,  and  of  good  water   sufficient   for   the   development  of 

mav  be  used  as  a  scale  of  measurement.  artificial  lakes. 
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Tliis  building,  erected  bv  tbi;  j);itrioti{-  citi/.fiis  nf 
tbe  Keystone  State,  is  pi'Diuisod  au  early  eoiuplc- 
tinii.  The  American  University  appeals  to  tlieni 
strongly  for  several  reason-^,  'i'lie  eontoar  of  the 
university  grounds  ivsenibles  a.  keystone,  'i'lic  first 
fortifications  tiirown  up  for  tlie  protection  of  our 
C'ajiital  City  <lnring  the  civil  war  was  oir  the  liiiid 
now  included  in  the  university  cainpus,  and  tlir 
Pennsylvania  Reserves  were  tiie  first  to  occupy  it. 

Tiie  building,  with  wings  and  iin|iosing  corridors. 
will  stretch  for  two  lum  Ircd  feet  acro.ss  the  end  of 
one  of  the  (quadrangles.  It  will  be  the  heart  of  tlie 
university  system,  containing  an  imnicn^c  Icrturr 
hall  and  the  offices  of  those  wiio  will  ailininister 
the  affairs  of  the  rniversity. 

S80,000  has  been  eontriliuted.  One  tdect  lady  has 
given  §2r),0(X).  The  Imiiding  will  cost  S450,()n(i. 
Loyal  and  generous  Peinisylvanians  will  see  that 
the  remainder  is  given.  That  great  State  is  cajiable 
only  of  great  things.  She  is  one  of  the  wealthiest 
in  the  Union  and  owc^s  much  to  God  and  humanity, 
Who  will  put  uji  a  wing  for  j?."i(),nilil  ■.'  Who  will 
build   a   niarlije    corridor?     Thirtx'    men    in    thii'tv 


Tli«'  rtMiiisylvaiiia   Hall  of  Adiiiiiiislratiini. 

(lavs  could  make  the  future  forever  olorious 


tlu 


erection  of  this  magnificent  luill.     One  man  in  one 
minute  could  do  it.      Has  God  touched  the  man'.' 


Another  Princely  (iift. 

Rev.  David  II.  Carroll,  I).  J).,  of  Ilaltimore.  who 
had  already  given  §10,0U0  toward  the  endowment 
of  The  .Vmerican  University,  gladdened  tiie  licarts 
of  IJisbop  !Inr~l  and  Bishop  McCabe,  Thursday,  tiie 
sth  of  Noveinbi.!-,  by  sub.scribing  another  |10,0()0, 
to  be  u^ed  ill  the  erection  of  a  Maryland  build- 
ing, to  cost  not  l(>.ss  than  $100,000,  iiis  former  $10,000 
to  be  a  ]iait  of  its  §100,000  endowment.  May 
Heaven  reward  this  generous  and  far-seeing  Meth- 
odist patriot'  If  the  eyes  of  our  peof)le  were  I>ut 
opened  to  the  vital  importance  of  this  enterprise  to 
the  Protestantism  of  America,  fal)led  Pactolus  would 
not  be  richer  than  the  streams  of  their  gifts  in  its 
behalf. 

Another  gentleman.  Mr,  (iermni  II,  Hunt,  has 
subscribed  §2,.500  towai'd  the  M.arvland  building. 
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Meetiiij''  ol"  the  J>oiir<l  of  TriisJcrs. 

Tliosemi-anuual  raeetin,t;-  d'  tlic  IJoanl  i<i  'I'l'iistcos 
ol'  tlio  American  Uuivorsily  was  hdil  at  W'asliinMtdii. 
I).  (',,  December  14tli.  The  reports  niadc  liv  the 
various  olticers  of  tiie  University  were  lull  of  I'W- 
couragement.  Very  substantial  n'ains  in  resources 
liave  been  made  during  the  year. 

The  report  of  the  (^haneellor,  Jlislmp  .lohn  K. 
Hurst,  contained  the  rcu-ord  of  generous  giving  dur- 
ing the  year.  A  farm  worth  $1)0, OOU,  near  Pittsl)urg, 
Pa.,  lias  been  deeded  to  the  University  ;  one  gift  of 
$25,000  came  from  Pennsylvania,! 20,000  from  Mary- 
land, and  numerous  gifts  of  smaller  amounts  from 
m;\ny  otiier  States  of  the  Union. 

The  movement  is  a  national  one,  and  it  is  the  de- 
sign to  iiave  the  States  erect  buildings  in  tiie  Uni- 
versity plant.  This  movement  is  attracting  wide- 
spread interest.  The  Ohio  College  of  Government 
has  received  contributions  during  the  year  amount- 
ing to  $22,000,  and  |1 00,000  is  pledged  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hall  of  Administration.  Within  two  weeks 
a  citizen  of  Massachusetts  agreed  to  give  $10,000  for 
the  New  England  College  of  Technology.  Subsfan- 
tial  gifts  have  been  made  towards  the  Hlinois  Col- 
lege of  Languages.  An  earnest  camjiaign  has  been 
opened  by  which  it  is  expected  that  the  lOpworth 
League  of  America  will  erect  the  I'^pwortli  ('(allege 
of  Literature. 

The  Endowment  Alliance,  which  is  being  pushed 
so  vigorously  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Bishoi)  Vc- 
Cabe,  has  secured  one  hundred  and  thirty  pledges  of 
$1,000  each.  Some  of  the  smaller  States  will  fur- 
nish endowments  for  professorships.  Already  some- 
thing has  been  done  in  this  line  in  West  Virginia 
and  Kentucky. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Davidson,  the  Field  Secretary,  also  made 
his  report,  which  was  gladly  heard  l)eea,use  of  the 
encouragement  it  containt-d.  The  meeting  was  most 
harmonious  and  profitable,  and  strong  ho])es  are 
entertained  that  one  or  two  new  buihlings  will  be 
commenced  in  1900. 

Among  the  Trustees  present  were  :  Judge  William 
M.  Springer,  Illinois;  Dr.  Jesse  L.  Hurlbut,  New 
York  ;  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  District  of  Columbia  ; 
George  B.  Hukill,  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  David  H.  Car- 
roll, Maryland;  Dr.  J.  Wesley  Hill,  Pennsylvania; 
Andrew  B.  Duvall,  Thomas  W.  Smith,   Matthew  (}. 


FjueiT,  15.  F.  height, ,11,  i;.  11.  Wiiiiiei',  .\.  i;.  Browne. 
Dislrict  of  Columhia  :  Dr.  W.  L.  Davidson,  Field 
Secretary,  Ohio:  Uev.  .Vlhert  (_)sborn,  Registrar  of 
the  Univei-sity;  Pi'of. 'I'ali  F.  Morgan,  in  charge  of 
the  Fpworth  Foundation;  Dr.  ('.  W.  ISald  win,  Seei'e- 
tary  of  ihe  IJnai'il,  logethei-  with  other  warm  friends 
of  lli(>  University, 

By  invitation,  a,  eommittce  of  tiie  Trustees  called 
at  the  WHiite  House  in  the  afternoon  and  had  a  eon- 
fiM'enet^  with  the  President,  who  is  himsell  a,  Ti-ustee 
of  the  University,  ' 

To  fill  vacancies.  Dr.  Charles  W.  P>aldwin,of  Balti- 
more, and  Dr,  Homer  Eaton,  of  New  York  city,  were 
elected  Trustees. 

Hearty  resolutions  were  passed  expressing  great 
satisfaction  and  gratitude  to  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie 
for  his  .splendid  gift  of  a  lilirary  to  the  city  of  W'asli- 
ington. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing- 
year:  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  J.  E.  An- 
drus.  New  York  ;  Treasurer,  Matthew  G.  Emery,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  ;  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Rev.  C.  W. 
Baldwin,  Maryland  ;  Secretary  of  the  University,  Dr. 
Wilbur  L.  Davidson,  Ohio;  Registrar,  Rev.  Albert 
Osborne. 


A  I'oiiit   VVorlliy  of   Notts 

The  fact  needs  constant  emphasis  that  The  Ameri- 
can University  is  to  stand  exclusively  for  post  grad- 
uate work.  It  will  not  parallel  the  work  of  any 
existing  institution.  It  does  not  .stand  in  the  way 
of,  nor  interfere  with,  any  institution  already  oi'gan- 
ized.  Tliere  is  no  room  for  jealousy,  no  reason  for 
prejudice.  It  will  simply  be  the  crown  to  the 
religious  educational  system  of  the  nation,  nniking 
it  possible  for  those  who  complete  tlie  usual  college 
curriculum,  and  yet  desire  to  extend  their  investi- 
gations along  original  lines,  to  prepare  themselves- 
for  a  career,  to  find  such  opportunities  on  the  .Vmeri- 
can  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that,  too,  under  (.'lirist- 
ian  auspices. 


Prof  Tali  Esen  .Moi'gaii,  widely  known  in  musi- 
cal circles,  and  for  some  years  the  Director  at  (Jeean 
Grove — a  man  full  of  faith  and  earnestness  nnd  in- 
vention.s — has  taken  charge  of  the  fund  for  the  Fp- 
worth College  of  Literature,  His  plans  must  win  t 
M'rite  him  for  s|)ecial  literature. 
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The  Ohio  College  of  Government. 


The  architectural  beauty  of  this  building  has 
often  been  described  in  these  columns.  This  hand- 
some photogravuregives  but  the  faintest  idea  of  this 
marvelous  structure,  which  is  to  be  the  gem  in  the 
Universit}'  setting.  Every  indication  warrants  the 
belief  that  this  will  be  the  next  building  erected. 
It  is  expected  that  the  cornerstone  will  be  laid  in 
the  fall  of  1900  by  President  McKinley,  wdien  the 
completed  Hall  of  History  shall  have  its  formal 
dedication. 

The  Ohio  College  of  Government  is  not  only 
unique  as  to  its  architectural  structure,  but  also  as 
tu  the  subjects  which  shall  be  taught  therein,  i.  c, 
J)iplnnuicy,  Arbitration,  Constitutional  Law,  Science 
of  Government,  Municii)al  Government,  and  tiie 
large  problems  which  confront  us  as  we  take  our 
place  as  one  of  the  world  powers.  The  foremost 
lecturers  in  this  building  will  be  the  Chief  Justices 
of  llie  fuitml  .Stales. 


Money  is  pouring-  in  con.?tantly  for  the  erection 
of  this  building.  The  State  which  has  furnished 
so  man}'  Presidents  for  the  Federal  Government 
will  take  increasing  delight  in  this  beautiful  Ohio 
building.  Four  Ohio  governors  and  two  Ohio 
United  States  Senators  have  given  generous  contri- 
butions. With  the  marble  which  has  been  donated, 
and  the  subscriptions  which  have  been  made,  about 
$75,000  is  already  in  sight.  The  building  will  cost 
1200,000,  and  will  be  endowed  with  $200,000  more. 
Why  not  a  William  McKinley  professorship  with  an 
endowment  of  $100,000,  to  forever  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  num  whom  Ohio  and  the  nation 
delight  to  honor?  He  has  given  his  heartiest  com- 
mendation to  The  American  University,  and  is  one 
of  the  honored  Trustees.  Who  will  give  the  first 
$10,000? 

All  gifts  will   be   promptly  acknowdedged  in  thQ 
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Editorial  Notes. 

We  sekk  to  make  tlie  Courier  self-su.staiiiing, 
without  crowding  its  columns  with  advertisements. 
The  subscription  price  is  twenty-five  cents  a  year. 
Let  us  liave  your  subscription,  tiuit  the  policy  of 
the  paper  may  l)e  maintained. 


The  new  offices  of  tlie  University  are  in  tlie 
Glover  Building,  1419  F  Street.  They  are  briglit 
and  comfortable.  To  them,  at  any  time,  our 
friends  will  be  cordially  welcome. 

Should  anj'-  of  our  readers  visit  Washington  and 
desire  to  visit  the  university  grounds,  we  shall  count 
it  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  to  become  their 
guide. 

Let  all  communications  be  directed  to  this  new 
address. 


When  you  have  fini.shed  reading  this  illustrated 
nuiiibor  of  The  Courikh  kindly  iiand  it  to  some 
friend.  You  can  i!ius  widen  tbi'  Ivmiwlf  li^i^  of  our 
unili-rlaking,  an  1  wlio  can  ti'U  what  iii;iy  come  of 
it?  If  you  want  The  Courier  sent  in  some  one 
who  might  be  interested  send  us  name  and  address. 


It  will  be  an  inspiration  to  many  to  know  that 
the  assets  of  The  American  University  are  now 
about  12,500,000.  This  includes  lands,  buildings, 
cash,  bequests,  and  valid  subscriptions.  This  ques- 
tion is  often  asked,  and  we  are  exceedingly  glad  to 
give  it  answer  in  this  pubUc  way.  God  has  wonder- 
fully blessed  the  enterprise.  Still  greater  acliieve- 
roents  are  certain  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  new 
year,  over  whose  threshold  we  have  so  recently 
stepped. 


The  first  letticr  opene<l  liy  Uishop  linrst  in  liis 
nuril  received  on  Christmas  morning  contained  a 
gift  of  $12,000  for  the  endowinent  of  Tiie  American 
University,  made  by  an  elect  lady  in  tin;  centra! 
west.  It  caused  great  joy.  May  many  of  tin!  mails 
in  this  good  vear  of  1000  bring  like  gracious  burdens. 


In  recent  months  enthusiastic  meetings  have  been 
held  in  East  Liverpool,  Wellsville,  Youngstown, 
Girard,  Mentor,.  Ashtabula,  Geneva,  Willoughby, 
Zanesville,  Wooster,  Kent,  Ashland,  Fostoria,  Can- 
ton, Massillon,  Columbus,  Toledo,  Cincinnati,  Mid- 
dletown,  Hamilton,  Piqua,  Eaton,  Bridgeport,  Bel- 
laire,  Martin's  Ferry,  and  Cuyahoga  Falls,  all  in 
Ohio.  Also  Wheeling  and  Moundsville,  West  Vir- 
ginia ;  Pittsburg  and  points  in  Pennsylvania  ;  Moun- 
tain Lake  Park,  Md.,  ami  many  other  jjlaces 
throughout  the  country. 

Subscriptions  in  pledges,  in  three  annual  in.stal- 
ments,  have  been  generously  made  in  sums  from  $1 
to  $1,000.  A  large  majority  of  these  subscriptions 
have  been  promptly  paid.  Notices  from  tlie  Wash- 
ington office  of  the  University  are  sent  to  each  sub- 
scriber a  few  days  before  the  annual  payment  is  due. 
The  subscriptions  were  made  in  good  faith,  and,  of 
course,  will  be  paid.  They  were  made  b}'  men  and 
women  who,  without  any  special  urging,  were 
moved  by  God's  Spirit  to  have  some  little  part  in 
this  great  Christian  enterprise.  Our  success  in  be" 
ginning  new  buildings  is  entirely  dependent  on. the 
promptness  with  which  our  friends  meet  their  ob- 
ligations. Please  be  prompt.  If  this  Courier  is  a 
reminder  that  you  are  in  arrears,  let  not  the  sun  go 
down  until  you  have  made  remittance  and  cheered 
those  who  are  working  day  and  night  to  make 
glorious  the  opening  years  of  the  new  century,  by 
the  complete  equipment  of  The  American  Univer- 
sity, the  child  of  faith  and  pra3'er.  Many  sub- 
scriptions fell  due  January  1st.  In  case  of  change 
of  addre.ss  at  once  notify  the  Secretary,  Dr.  W.  L. 
-  Davidson,  1419  F  Street,  N.  W.,  AVashington,  D.  C, 
to  whom  remittance  of  .subscriptions  can  also  be 
made. 
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The  Illinois  Co\W 

JIow  impressive  will  this  building  be  when 
w  iMiiglil  out  in  iui))i'i-isliable  inarlile  of  purest 
white  I  Ju  it  all  lauguages  whieh  men  care  to  read 
or  sj)eak  will  he  t.uight  by  the  best  linguists  of  the 
worl.l. 

lu  an  arliele  written  last  3'ear,  Mr.  Grant  Allen, 
with  fine  sarcasm,  makes  short  work  of  the  study 
of  the  classics,  and  well  nigh  advocates  their  elimi- 
nation from  our  eolK'ge  curricula,  especially  so 
in  the  case  of  those  who  contemplate  a  business 
career.  He  holds  that  the  same  mental  discipline 
will  be  acquireil  in  the  study  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages, with  practical  results  inthiitely  greater. 
There  may  be  soniething  in  this,  as  applied  to  a 
man  who  proposes  a  business  career.  Still  the 
fact  remains  that  a  certain  small  percentage  of 
students  are  linguisticall}'  inclined.  Nothing  else 
has  fascination  for  them,  and  for  nothiug  else  have 
they  aptitude.  Is  there  any  reason  why  these 
shouhl  not  have  opportunity  on  this  side  of  the  sea 
to  gratify  their  inclinations?  There  is  much  that 
is  worthy  and  good  in  classic  literatures  which  has 
not  yet  found  adequate  translation.  Much  that  has 
been    comparatively    well    done   could    be   bettered. 


•e  of  Laiiguage.s. 

For  all  time  to  come  there  will  lje]work  for  the 
translator,  and  there  will  be  those  born  for  the 
work — men  who  will  not  he  satisfied  uutil  they 
have  grasped  the  heart  of  the  language;  and  we 
are  greatly  mistakeu  if  we  fancy  that  this  comj)any 
of  original  linguistical  investigators  is  so  suiall  that 
it  would  not  fill  a  College  of  Language  organized 
on  a  broad  and  loitj-  scale.  To  Illinois  will  belong 
the  honor  of  erecting  tiiis  buildiug.  Earnest  men 
are  now  at  work  in  the  State  who  will  nuike  per- 
sonal appeal  to  the  people.  Much  money  has 
already  been  contributed. 

The  American  University  makes  its  liest  bow  to 
the  great  CTiicago  Univei'sity.  This  school,  the 
chief  glory  of  the  metropolis  of  Illinois,  is  doing  a 
marvelous  work  in  the  central  west;  but,  in  memory 
of  the  great  Lincoln,  Illinois  greatest  son,  who  made 
a  plea  for  a  University  at  the  nation's  capital,  and 
whose  speech  at  Getty.sburg  is  the  finest  bit  of  pure 
and  simple  English  in  the  language,  let  Illinois 
speedily  erect  tlie  College  of  Language  in  a  univer- 
sity system  wbidi  is  not  to  be  provincial,  but  is  to 
stand  for  that  which  is  highest  and  best  in  educa- 
tion— for  the  aspiring  students  of  the  whole  nation 
and  the  world. 
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Tlie    Ainoriraii    University,    tlio    Sito,  aiul 
IMaii   of   Proposed   BuiUlinj;s. 

In  tlie  cciikTof  lliis  jiajie  is  presented  a,  binl's-eyc 
view  of  The  American  University  us  it  is  to  be 
in  the  years  whieli  are  near  at  iiaiiil.  The  cause  is 
finding  a  phicc  in  tiie  lieart  and  consciciici'  ot  the 
American  peo|ile,  and  tolcens  of  success  are  every- 
where apparent. 

Tlie  campus  incindes  ninely-three  acres  of  higli 
rolHng  ground.  It  overh)'iks  tjje  nation's  capital, 
and  affords  fine  glimpses  of  the  purple  peaks  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  which  I'nt  the  distant  ho- 
rizon. A  sweep  of  a  hundred  miles  of  wondrous 
landscape  fills  the  eyo  of  the  beholder.  Mas.sa- 
chusetts  Avenue,  extended,  the  finest  residence  street 
in  the  city,  reaches  directly  to  the  University  site. 
The  distance  from  the  Cai)itol  is  four  milfS.  Ad- 
mirable street-car  facilities  are  now  assured.  The 
site  cost  one  hundred  thousaml  dollars,  l>ut  is  now 
worth  more  than  a  million  dollars.  God's  guiding 
hand  is  iiere  manifest. 

Twenty-three  buildings  of  marble  and  granite 
arc  contemplated.  The  buildings  are  to  stand  for 
centuries,  and  only  that  which  is  most  permanent 
and  beautiful  will  be  permitted  to  go  into  their  con- 
struction ;  they  must,  besides,  be  in  keeping  with 
the  other  great  buildings  of  Washington,  that  they 
may  not  suffer  in  comparison.  Ten  millions  are  to 
be  invested  for  Goil  and  higher  education —five 
millions  for  buildings,  and  five  millions  for  endow- 
ment. 

Henry  Ives  Cobb,  a  man  of  wide  re|  titation 
and  unparalleled  skill  and  taste,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  University,  is  the  arehiteet  for  the  Uni- 
versity. He  planned  mo.st  of  the  Iniildings  ot  the 
Chicao-o  University,  and  is  now  building  the  State 
Capitol  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  massive  Chicago 
Federal  Building,  the  corner-stone  of  which  Presi- 
dent McKinley  laid  a  few  weeks  since.  He  has 
worked  out,  in  all  their  details,  the  plans  of  the 
many  buildings  in  the  plant  of  The  American  Uni- 
versity, as  the  pictures  of  this  issue  testify.  He  has 
traveled  widely,  and  has  studied  with  critical  eye 
the  great  University  plants  of  the  world,  and  in- 
sists that  on  the  grounds  we  now  have  is  the  finest 
University  site  on  the  face  of  the  round  globe.  He 
thoroughly  believes  in  the  objects  and  the  aims  of 
the  University.  Love  guides  his  pencil  in  all  his 
work,  which  accounts  for  the  perfection  he  has 
reached. 


Let  a  i'cw  sentences  tell  the  ohl  story  in  a  new 
way,  and  bring  clearly  belbi-e  you  the  aims  and  ob- 
jects of  the  AnKU'ican  University: 

Fir.4.  It  is  a  university  exclusively  for  post-grad- 
uate work  :  only  college  graduates  with  iliplomas 
will  be  admitted.  It  will  hi;  open  alike  to  ukju  and 
women.  U  will  ht- a  uni([iie  institution  in  Ameri- 
can education.  It  was  only'thirty  years  ago  that 
Agassiz  told  his  associates  that  "  Harvard  is  no  uni- 
versity— only  a  respectable  high  sc'hool,  where  they 
taught  the  dregs  of  learning."  Gre  it  progress  has\'- 
been  made  since  then,  and  the  curricula  have   been 
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lilted  immeasurably,  yet  tli(^  fact  remains  that  with 
the  single  exception  of  Clark  University,  at  Wor- 
cester,!Mass.,  we  have  not  on  this  continent  a  true 
university — one  which  does  not,  in  some  measure 
at  least,  combine  collegiate  training.  God  has 
securely  locked  the  secrets  of  nature.  Pie  has  not 
thrown  away  the  keys,  but  has  hung  some  of  them 
a  little  higher  than  the  ladder  of  modern  education 
reaches.  It  is  the  purpo.se  of  The  American. 'Uni- 
versity to  lengthen  the  ladder. 

The  American  University  had  its  genesis  in  a  letter 
written  by  George  Washington  to  General  Brooke, 
of  Virginia,  in  1795,  in  which  he  made  a  plea  for 
a  universitv  at  the  nation's  capital,  that  our  young 
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students  might  be  spared  tlie  necessity  of  seeking  to  keep  alive  in  cluiivh  an.l  schcol  that  type  of 
tlieir  liigiier  education  in  tiie  great  universities  religion  wliieli  lias  made  us  great  and  good  as  a  na- 
ai)ruad,  where  ^<kepticism  is  the  atmosphere  of  every  ti,,,,.  \\\.  must  move  mightily  at  once,  if  we  would 
class  room,  and  where  ideas  which  are  antagonistic     liold  the  "'round. 

to  republican  institutions  are  imbibed.     A  century  TJdrd.  It  is  a  Christian  university.     Tlie   historv 

has  passed.  We  have  grown  from  a  handful  of  of  State  schools  is  not  a  brilliant  one.  Seeulari.sm 
people  to  seventy  millions,  and  still  the  dream  of  and  skepticism  easily  creep  in.  A  university  .sup- 
Washington  is  not  realized.  Its  late  propiiecy  of  ported  by  the  Government  would  become  a  recruit- 
fulfilhnent  is  due  to  the  magnificent  faith  and  un-  ing  ofhee  for  politics,  and  would  suffer  in,stability 
bounded  zeal  of  that  scholar  and  leader.  Bishop  through  tiie  caprices  of  shifting  administrations. 
.John  F.  Hurst.  The  jealousy  for  denominational  control  would  rob 

Second.  It  is  to  be  a  Protestant  university.     This     it  of  much  of  its  usefulness.     Tiie  loftiesteducational 

ideas  can  never  be  realized  by  institutions  under 
tiie  patronage  of  the  State,  depending  on  its  treas- 
ury and  subject  to  political  bias  and  fluctuations. 
Tiie  American  University  must  be  reverently 
Christian.  Culture  apart  from  ('hristian  life  is 
mere  veneer.  Its  great  glory  and  the  promise  of 
its  fnturo  will  be  in  the  fact  tliat  it  is  built  l»y  tiu^ 
indivi<lnal  gifts  of  philanthropic  Christians.  It 
will  not  lie  narrow  or  sectarian.  Being  a  Christian 
instituliiiii,  it  must  of  necessity  be  under  ihc  wing 
of  some  religious  denomination.  According  to  its 
cliarter,  two-tliirds  of  the  Board  of  Tru.stees  must  be 
Metliodist;  the  other  thiid  are  divided  at  present 
between  six  denominations,  who  are  among  its  most 
enthusiastic  supporters,  and  from  whom  some  of  the 
largest  subscriptions  have  been  received. 

The  American  University  is  to  stand  for  Protest- 
antism, and  is  projected  on  such  large  and  generous 
plans  that  no  attempt  will  ever  be  made  to  duplicate 
il  aj,  tlie  nation's  capital.  Recently  tlie  atmo.sphere 
has  cleared  a  little  and  a  surer  higiiway  lias  been 
'i^^  M  '^^    '^  ^"i^  thrown  up,  and  on  it  Tlie  American  University  will 

'         ^TF'X*^'^  march  to  victory.     Tlie  scheme  of  a  National  Uni- 

versity, built   and   sustained    by  the   Government, 

...  1    .•     11      n    .    ,      .         I     ,  t        which  had  a  few  ardent  friend.s,  came  to  nauo-ht  in 

nation    is  ciiiplialicaUv    Protestant;   vet,  strange  to      -,  ,  ,  .        ,  '        "^  '"  'JciU(,ui  in 

,1  ,  •"        1        ,•        1'        1        i   1  ^November,  when  a  national  committee  of  our  most 

say,  the  most  aggressive  educational  work  yet  done      ,.  ,.        ■  ,     ^      ^  '^ 

•     Mr     1  •      i        1       1         J        u    il     -D  n  i-i        UKstinguished  educators  unanimouslv  decided  tliat 

m  Washington   has  been  done  by  the  Roman  Cath-  ,    ^      .        .^  ■>  ">-'->"*^"  mai 

r     /-,!        T        r.    -IT  n       1     -ii-        t        1  such  a  university  was  at  present  impracticable 

one  Church.      Building   after   building   has   been         ,„,      ^.  .      ,      ;'    ,     ^     '  icKn-i-iuauiL. 

,,..,,        ,       '  ,,      ,.  ,  iTr  the  irieiids  of  the  Georne  Wasliintrton  Memori'il 

erected,     .slie  has  her  eve  on  the  future.     We  can  ,    .  .        .      „f  ,  'u^tun  luemoiiai 

1    .       ]     •       1                     -        1   *i      1                   <•  1  ""'^    '"    convention  in  Washington    in    December 

but  admire  lier  courage  and  the  keenness  of   her  ...        .          &      '    "^    j-zLieuuK  i. 

rpi     .-         1                 1       r  11               i              1  i  here  was  some   trictioii   in  tiie  election  of  officers 

vision.     The  time,  however,  has  fully  come  to  sound  ,          ,                          ,     ,   ,             ^ '^^^•^n  ui  ouiceis. 

,      (•    1             mt             il    i,i    11           T>  Scarcely  any  money  had   been  raised  for  their  m-o- 

a  note  of  alarm,     liie  great  battle  between  Roman-  .,,'.,                   „„              i  ^^>^i  lui  mtu    pio- 

1  r,     .     ,      .■       ■    ,     1     e       1  i.  i        P    ■  ]  jeet  during  tiie  year.     I  hey  are  slowly  awakeuina 

ism  and  Protestantism  IS  to  be  fought  to  a  nnisii  on  ,      j.         ,         ,       ,                              -   tmaivLiiing 

o       ,                         -,         ,•  ^x'     1  •      t           r,    •     I  ''0  ^""^  I'^ct  that  tlie  dream  which   tliev  have  been 

tlie   ten  square  miles  of    Waslnngton.     It   is   here  ,      ■  ,  ■        .,    ,  r,            ,,t    ,                       'juvo  ueeu 

,,    ,              .    .,         1       ,.,.     ,  i-r          ,              ,    .,  ciierishnig,  that  George  Washington  left  an  amount 

that  our  civil  and  political  life  centers,  and   tlie.se  „                  1  ■  1    /•                                                aniouiiL 

•     1        ■        •.■            i      •       T      X-       i     ii      ,■  O'  money  winch  tor  a  century  has  been  on  interest 

rival  universities  are  to  give  direction  to  the  torces  .  .      -^             .,  ,  ,     .          "'                           imticst, 

1  •     ,1            a-  .      m                         n,           .,  aiiu  is  now  available  for  a  National    University    is 

engaged  in  the  conflict.     The  surges  on  Plymouth  ,              .               ,,,,       ^.      ,                     vjiuvei.sii,\,  is 

T>     1        11  1               .  .     c        ,  .1      r  -,1      r         r  11  but   a   dream.      1  he   tneiids  of  this    entornrise   -n-o 

Rock  call  to  us  not  to  forget  the  faith  of  onr  fathers,  i^uunjiiisc   aie 
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loyal  iiiiil  aggressive.  It  is  :i  inovcincul.  of  iiolilc 
vvoiiicii,  and  if  they  wdulii  luit  iilcntil'y  tlienisclvcs 
with  lln'  Wniiion's  Guild  of  The  Ainericjiii  Uni- 
versity aiul  erect  a  Oeorge  Washington  Memorial 
on  the  splendid  campus,  \v]ii('h  is  now  paiil  for, 
they  would  aceoinplish  soniething  tangiMc  and  bless 
linnianity  for  all  llie  years  to  come. 

iSueli  ai'f  the  aims  of  Tlu^  American  Univt'rsity. 
It  is  horn  of  ( idd  and  cannot  die  If  y<iu  hclicve 
in  it  send  to  it  some  generous  gill.  You  are  God's 
steward.  Give  hack  to  iiim,  tor  his  work,  some  of 
that  which  he  has  given  you  in  such  abundance. 
Leave  some  generous  bequest  to  this  nolde  under- 
taking of  Pi-otestantism.  It  will  he  an  investment 
which  will  bear  interest  forever. 


Tlio  Aincricaii  UnivrrsHy  ;m«I  llio  l'>)>\v(»rni 

lil'JIS'lI*'. 


Asbury  Memorial  Hall. 

Ashury  subscriptions   paid    since   the   September 
number  of  the  Courier  : 

$-><)()-\.   C.    Hrtzziird.      $135—0.    M.I,;iii!;liton,  Wm.    New- 
kiiK.     .$100-.M.  S.  McCullough,   (J.  W.  Smith,   A.  .M.  llouKh,    S 

A.  Meiliier.  .J  K.  Steele,  Collep;e  Avenue  Kpworih  Lieaffiie,  Bloorn- 
iiicrion,  Iii.l.,  Mrs  J.  VV.  .\Iooa,  U.  Scliroeder.  $90— H  A.  Buchtel. 
$(}(>. OG-J.  W.  Edwards.  $50— E.  15.  Rawls,  B.  A.  May,  W.  H. 
Shier.  John  Sweet.  $40— G.  W.  Collier.  $35 -Nelson  G.  Lyons, 
T.  E.  Bell.  $33.33— D.  R.  Failing, F.  H.  Beach,  Chas.  Whitcomb, 
R.  Roberts,  G.  B.  Walking,  Geo.  W.  Peck,  J.  H.  Ryan,  H.  Kischfeck, 
.1.  J.  Pfister,  Chas.  B.  Milchel,  W.  H.  Hunter,  F.  W.  Merrell,  T.  W. 
Frizzelle,  W.  D.  Evans.  $30— Jas.  Hamilton,  W.  C.  Best,  Geo. 
Cable.  $26.34— Eugene  Yager.  $25— John  T.  and  Ida  J.  Smith, 
R.  Woodhams,  HJ.  W.Ryan,  F.  A.Steele,  J.  A.  Lippincott,  I  Putnam, 

E.  Burdsall,  C.  0.  Mead.  $20— Wm.  Ross,  A.  B.  Sniff,  Elizabeth 
Ball,  E.  T.  Hagerman,  H.  Hushour,  M.  S.  Heavenridge,  A.  Ostrander. 
$16.60— L.  J.  Muchmore,  J.  M.  Brown,  J.  S.  Hughes,  A.  D.  Har. 
rington,  O.  R.  Cook,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Van  Deventer.  $15 — R. 
Sternbach,  M.  B.  Mead,  T.  J.  Hamlin,  C.  E.  McKinley,  H.  C.  Clip. 
)iinger,  H.  W.  Hicks,  C.  M.  Thompson.     $13.33— B.  M.  Clark,  .J. 

B.  Hingeley.  ,$1 1.66— F.  H.  Roberts.  $  1  O—Wm.  Fielder,  J. 
A.  Gatteridge,  Geo.  C.  Kaig,  W.  F.  Muchmore,  O.  S.  Cbamberlavne, 
W.  R.  Pierce,  S.  H.  Day,  G.  W.  Cohagen,  Geo.  V.  Morris,  W.  M.  Ster- 
ling, G.  H.  Humason,  G.  S.  Madden,  Aug.  F.  Muller,  Ida  Mitchell, 
R.  K.  Deem,  Isaac  Jewell,  W.  S.  Matthews,  C.  A.  Westenberg,  a 
friend,  Henrietta  Damkroger,  Dr.  Biehl,0.  T.  Dwiunell,  J.  P.  Miller, 
A.  Stewart,  A.  E.  Bennett,  Eliz.  Price,  J.  G.  Hamm,  J.  W.  Hamilton. 
.$9— J.  G.  Morrison.  $8.33— A.  G.  Timanus,  E.  A.  Healy,  T.  S. 
Uren,  J.  E.  Connor.  $7.60— A.  Philpott.  $7— S.  T.  Dunbar, 
G.  S.  Inriis.  $6.66— R.  R.  Atchison,  S.  M.  Stewart.  $6— J.  H. 
Rosen.  $5— Fred.  R.  Winsor,  A.  T.  Luther,  J.  S.  Beach,  Miss 
Wilh.  Gogen,  H.  Brueck,  L.  E.  Schneider,  R.  G.  Schroeder,  N.  T.  Allen, 
D.  G.  Murray,  E.  W.  Thompson,  Stephen  Smith,  A,  M.  Wiggins,  A. 
G.  Kynett,  R.  A.  Mcllvain,  E.  G.  W.  Hall,  G.  S.  Spencer,  A.  M. 
Louden,  D.  M.  Minus,  J.  C.  Craig,  S.  N.  McAdoo,  C.  F.  Sharpe,  J.  H. 
Donds,  C.  F.  English,  C.  D.  Patterson,  C.  A.  Varnum,  W.  J.  Pass- 
more,  W.  H.  AUman,  G.  S.  Hatcher,  Theodore  Taylor,  Dr.  Fulmer, 
J.  E.  Rudisill,  A.  P.  Morrison,  John  J.  Pardee,  H.  C.  Glover,  J. 
L.  Grice,  D.  F.  Wilson,  A.  F.  Butters,  0.  I.  Truitt,  G.  G.  Hensell,  M. 
L.  Miller,  C.  W.  Cordes,  V.  H.  Brink,  J.  A.  Northrup,  R.  T.  Ballew, 
W.  R.  Carr,  C.  F.  Crane,  W.  F.  Dudman.  .$4— R.  A.  Fletcher,  E. 
A.  Cooke,   Geo.  E.  Tindall.     $3.33— J.  M.  Wilson,   B.  M.  Meal,  J. 

F.  Meredith,  W.  F.  Wells,  J.  F.  Page,  Wm.  Pickard,  S.  W.  Albone, 
Thos.  H.  Evans,  A.  Hoffman,  Benj.  Crown.  $3— A.  M.  Lumpkin, 
F.  H.  Townsend,  S.  S.  Farley,  E.  G.  Piper,  B.  Carter,  Katherine 
Mattern,  John  L.  Mount.  $2.50— A.  DeWitt  Welty,  Benj.  Reeve. 
$2.32— F.  A.  Smart.  $2— A  Friend,  C.  0.  Beckman,  J.  R. 
Divis,  C.  W.  Lawson,  Roderick  Murray,  C.  H.  Sweatt,  D.  S.  UUrick, 
J.  S.  Miller.     $1.66- D.  L.  Shrode.     $1— J.  W.  Brown. 


Unusual  activity  exists  aiming  Ibc  maiiagcnunt 
of  The  American  Univei'sity  in  Washinglon.  The 
clerical  force  lias  been  largely  increased. 

The  Hoard  of  Control  of  the  Epworth  League,  at 
its  meeting  in  Indianapolis,  in  July,  reaflirmed  its 
former  action  by  unanimous  vote — declaring,  with 
the  Bishops,  in  favor  of  The  American  University, 
and  commending  this  national  educational  enterprise 
to  the  Epworth  league  of  the  entire  Church. 

\n  ha.rmony  with  this  action,  the  authorities  of 
the  Universit)'  have  had  their  architect,  Mr.  Ifenry 
Ives  Cobb,  prepare  the  plans  for  a  marble  building, 
to  be  known  as  The  Epworth  College  of  Literature. 
The  building  will  co.st  .$200,000.  All  Epworth 
Leaguei's  will  be  asked  to  contribute  $1  a  memljer. 

A  handsoMie  certificate,  lithographed  in  four  col- 
ors, will  be  sent  (o  each  subscriber.  It  is  a  work  of 
art,  and  will  b-  worthy  of  framing  and  |)i-eserva- 
tion.  We  would  like  to  know  that  one  of  these 
Ijeautil'ul  certificates  will  hang  on  the  walls  of  every 
Methodist  home  in  all  lands.  ( )n  it,  in  tine  relief, 
is  a  handsome  picture  of  the  Imilding  which  tlie 
young  people  of  tlie  f'pworth  League  will  build  with 
their  dollars. 

There  is  inspiration  in  this  object.  The  building- 
will  face  tiie  majestic  College  of  History,  which  is 
now  completed,  and  will  stand  by  the  side  of  the  noble 
Illinois  College  of  Languages.  Nothing  could  more 
certainly  and  strongly  appeal  to  the  young  people 
of  Methodism  than  Literature — the  expression  of 
both  HistoiT  and   Language. 

It  is  worth  much  in  the  heart  and  life  of  a  young 
person  to  be  allied  to  .some  great  movement  for  the 
elevation  of  humanity  ;  to  have  some  jjart,  be  it  ever 
so  small,  in  bringing  about  some  great  result.  It 
would  be  a  wonderful  impetus  to  the  sj)iritual  life  of 
Epworth  Leagues  to  be  united  on  this  one  thing  and 
lay  definite  plans  for  its  accomplishment.  There 
would  be  splendid  inspiration  to  u.sefulness  in  the 
thought  that  each  Leaguer  was,  this  year,  doing  the 
same  thing.  One  dollar  is  a  small  gift,  certainly,  for 
each  member  of  the  League.  A  trifling  bit  of  .self- 
sacrifice  would  secure  it;  but  should  there  roll  into 
the  treasury  in  numbers  equal  to  the  membershij)  of 
the  Leagues,  the  great  building  in  their  honor  would 
soon  be  erected.  Many  will  give  more  than  the 
single  dollar. 
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To  .stimulate  larger  giving,  it  has  been   decided  part  of  the  Epwortli   foiiiiila-tiim.    The  details  of  the 

that  a  gift  of  S1,000  will  constitute  a  Founder,  and  plan  for  scholarships  will    later  be  arranged    and 

the  first  contribution  of  this  size  has  ah'eady  come  announced. 

from  Pennsylvania;    $500  constitutes  the  donor  a  The  movement  has  the   hearty  approval  of  the 

Counselor;  $100,  a  Patron;  $10,  a  Benefactor;  and  leaders  of  the  Church.    Bishop  Ninde,  tiie  President 

$1  a  Builder.     Special  certificates  will  be  prepared  of  the    Epworth  League,  under  date  of  October  2, 

for  each  class  of  givers.  writes:  "I  heartily  join  in  commending  tiie  Uni- 

There  will  be  placed  in  the  main  hall  of  the  Ep-  versify  as  a  cause  worthy  the  thank  offerings  of  our 
worth  College  of  Literature  a  tablet  bearino-   the 


names  of  all  the  Founders.  A  parchment  .scroll  will 
bear  the  names  of  all  the  other  givers,  and  will  be 
jirescrved  in  the  University  archives. 

Many  of  the  Corinthian  marble  columns  wliicli  will 
adorn  the  front  of  the  building  will  be  erected  by 


Christian  young  peojile." 

All  sums  given  to  this  cause  can  Ije  crediteil  to 
the  Twentieth  Century  Thank  Offering.  Let  there 
be  a  grand  response  from  every  home.  The  Church 
which  began  in  a  university  will  not  forget  lier  gen- 
esis, and  will  make  glorious  the  opening  of  the  new 


individual  gifts.     Tablets  bearing  the  name  of  the     century  by  building,  endowing,  and  fully  equipping 
giver  will  be  placed  at  the  base  of  the  column.  the  most  magnificent  University,  with  all  that  the 

name  implies,  on  the 
face  of  the  round 
globe. 

A  unif|ue  certifi- 
cate subscription 
j)lan  has  been  de- 
vis('(],  which  is  cer- 
tain to  awaken  en- 
thusiasm and  stimu- 
late h(  althful  compe- 
tition in  any  League 
where  it  is  presented. 
Get  the  dollars  ready, 
and  see  the  marble 
climb.      The   young 


A  Praise  Service  of 
responsive  readings 
and  original  musical 
numbers,  furnished 
by  some  of  the  well- 
known  hymn  and 
tune  writers  of  the 
nation,  is  being  pre- 
pareil,  and  will  carry 
with  it,  wherever 
u.sed,insi)iration  and 
information. 

This  is  not  to  be 
a  continuous  appeal, 
and    it    is    hoped    to 


|||l^iip«tili^|:; 


The  Epworth  College  of  Literature. 

clo.se  the  entire  Epworth  effort  within  the  year  1900.  people  of    Methodism  can,  in    one   year,   build 

One  splendid  burst  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  every  Ep-  monument  to  their  faith  and  zeal  which  shall  stand 

worth  Leaguer  in  that  magic  year,  1900,  will  do  the  as  long  as  the  Republic, 

work.  The  zeal  and  wisdom  of  our  Roman  Catholic  citi- 

Tlie  close  connection  between  the  Epworth  League  zens  are  evident  in  the  recent  establishment  at  Wash- 

and  The  American  University  is  a  most  natural  one.  ington  of  their  University  of  America,  and  in  the 

They  were  both  founded  in  the  same  quadrennium.  grouping  about  it  of  five  other  ecclesiastical  and 

They  are  sympathetically  united  in  a  common  and  educational  institutions.    Equal  ardor  and  foresight 

lofty  ideal — the  systematic  equipment  of  our  youth  belong  to  those  who,  under  Protestant  inspiration, 

for  the  highest  service.      This  connection  will  be  seek  to  build  a  University  that  shall  embody  and 

made  stronger  by  a  visible  tie — one  that  will  bring  crystallize  the  Axith  that  has  given  us  the  freedom 

benefit  both  to  the  hosts  of  the  young  people  and  to  of  our  Republic. 

the    institution,  wdiose  chief  end    is   the   best  and  For  literature  and   all  information,  address  the 

highest  preparation  of  our  young  men  and  women  Chancellor   of  The   American    University,  BLshop 

for  successful  lives.  John  F.  Hurst,  Glover  Building,  Washington,  D.  ('. 

It  is  expected  to  furnish,  to  a  limited  extent,  free  When  the  time  comes  for  you  to  plan  what  you 

tuition  to  select  young  people  who  shall  come  to  the  are  to  do  with  your  property  after  you  are  gone, 

University  with  the  diploma  of  our  colleges,  and  for  think  of  the  American  University.     Write  us  for 

whom  provision  shall  have  been  made  through  some  blank  form  of  bequest. 
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'  Ohio  ill  (Ih'   War." 

All  loral  interests  and  jealousies  oiyc  way  lieforo 
the  paraiiKiimt  importance  of  bnililiii^  auci  equip- 
pin.o-  a  ureat  Protestant  University  in  Wasliint^ton 
Ciiy. 

Not  to  have  such  an  institution  there  is  to  ahamlon 
theXational('a|iital  to  the  tireless  eniis-^ariesofKonie. 
The  moral  ami  political  influence  of  sncli  a  propa- 
g-amla,  intrcnelu'il  in  a  great  Catholic  universily, 
would  he  lar-reaching  and  radical.  It  can  only  be 
met  hv  that  of  u  stronger  nnivei-sity,  Protestant  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  change.  A  great  National 
University,  as  is  the  dream  of  some,  would  not  an- 
swer. Protestantism  cannot  trade  its  votes  for  posi- 
tion. It  would  be  morally  certain  that  Machiavellian 
conspiracy  would  either  neutralize  the  influence  of 
such  an  in-stitution  or  absolutely  control  it.  Nothing 
siiort  of  Protestant  ownership  and  control  would  an- 
swer the  demands  of  the  situation  from  a  Prote.stant 
standpoint.  Hence  the  urgent  importance  of  the 
great  project  to  which  Bishop  Hurst  has  devoted  his 
life.  It  is  sagacious  and  statesmanlike.  It  is  like 
the  deep  caiions  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  that  recjuire 
"  three  looksto  reach  the  to})."  The  average  thought 
does  not  grasp  its  importance.  Local  interests  ob- 
scure our  vision.  The  plan  is  too  comprehensive 
and  magnificent  to  be  at  once  comprehended.  But 
returning  to  it,  it  excites  our  wonder  and  challenges 
our  admiration;  and  finally  wins  our  enthusiastic 
support. 

Its  scope  is  so  different  from  that  of  any  other 
university  Methodii^m  can  ever  hope  to  have,  that 
ultimate  interference  is  impo.ssiljle.  Contemplating 
only  po.st-graduate  work,  and  that  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  specific  character,  all  its  influence  would 
be  exerted  to  foster  and  strengthen  our  local  educa- 
tional institutions,  as  indispensable  sources  of  its 
student  body.  It  surpasses  the  average  rural  con- 
ception of  a  "  university  "  in  a  single  department. 
For  example,  it  is  proposed  that  this  State  shall  build 
and  equip,  at  a  cost  approximating  half  a  million, 
the  Department  of  Political  Science,  to  be  known  as 
the  Ohio  College  of  Government.  And  so  on  with 
all  the  colleges  essential  to  a  great  university  with 
world-wide  reputation  and  influence. 

What  a  mighty  citadel  of  our  faith  !  ^Vhat  a 
fortress  of  jjatrioticloyalty  ! — [Dr.  D.  H.  Moore,  in 
the  Wtdern  Chiistian  Adcocalc^ 


The  T\\«'iili«>tli  C'«'ii(ur.v  Fiiml. 

Since  the  P.ishops  of  the  Methodist  P.piscopal 
Clun-eh  issiK.'d  their  call  for  a  Twentieth  Centin-y 
'Phank  ( )llering  of  (en  milli(jns  of  dollars  for  edu- 
cation, including  distinctly  The  American  Univer- 
sity as  OIK'  of  the  objects  for  benevolence,  the  re- 
sponse has  been  most  gratifying.  A  report  recently 
pulilislied  by  the  secretary  of  tlu^  fund  shows  that 
nearly  two  millions  of  dollars  have  alrc^ady  lieen 
suhserihed.  The  Amei-ican  Univei'sity  is  seeoml  on 
the  list,  with  |oIt),l)Uo  to  its  credit.  The  magniti- 
cent  and  aggressive  Oliio  Wesleyan  University 
stands  first  in  the  list. 

Many  of  the  conferences  of  Methodism  are  laying 
large  and  definite  plans  for  the  gathering  of  the 
Thank  Oflering,  and  are  presenting  the  University 
as  a  worthy  object  for  the  gifts  of  the  people. 

We  may  be  narrow  and  selfish  in  our  thinking, 
but,  nevertheless,  are  sincere  in  our  conviction  that 
ten  millions  given  to  The  American  University 
through  this  fund  in  the  next  two  years  would  give 
Methodism  a  standing  among  the  religious  denomi- 
nations of  tlie  world  which  nothing  else  could  pos- 
sildy  do,  and  would  give  an  added  glory  to  Metho- 
dism wliich  would  last  for  a  thousand  years. 

Great  prosperity  is  upon  the  country.  Many 
people  are  wondering  where  thej'  can  place  their 
January  dividends  to  the  best  advantage.  Invest 
in  The  American  University.  It  would  bear  inter- 
est forever  for  God  and  humanity.  Plant  your 
golden  seed  in  the  fertile  .soil  of  higher  education 
during  the  first  two  years  of  1900,  and  thus  prepare 
yourselves  to  rejoice  in  the  ripening  harvest  of  the 
centuries  to  come. 


Blmiiflceiit  Giving-. 

Gifts  to  educational  institutions  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year  just  clo.sed  have  amounted 
to  nearly  $56,000,000.  Some  of  this  amount  has 
been  made  by  will,  but  the  bulk  has  properly 
come  from  philanthropic  men  of  wealth  who  are 
living,  and  who  have  improved  the  opportunity  to 
witness  some  of  the  results  of  such  benefactions 
during  their  own  lifetime.  This  course  is  to  be 
commended.  It  precludes  any  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  intent  of  the  benefactors,  and  affords  to 
them  while  living  some  measure  of  the  honor  due 
them  for  such  benefactions. 
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Tin-  Colh'uv  of  History. 

The  <-ut  nf  tliis  iKililc  Cullege  of  Jlistory  has  hv- 
qui'iitly  appeareil  in  Tmc  Courier.  IJut  in  nrder 
to  make  tiiis  pietorial  issue  complete,  we  use  this 
new  small  picture,  which,  we  think,  ha.s  never  been 
usetl  in  these  eulumns.  riiis  i.s  the  building  now 
completed.  It  is  built  of  purest  monumental  mar- 
ble, and  in  its  consti'uction  no  law  of  arcliitecture  is 
violated,  ll  is  the  wonder  ami  admiration  of  all 
who  see  it.  No  finer  building  for  educational  pur- 
poses stands.  The  cost  was  $176,00U.  In  the  very 
near  future  multitudes  of  earnest  students  will  crowd 
its  iVirty-two  bright  and  attractive  rooms. 


Oistinyuisheil  Methodists  Inspect  the  Mnj>- 
iiiticeiit  t'onej»e  of  History. 

A  large  company,  including  more  than  sixty  of 
the  distinguished  Methodists  in  the  city  attending 
tiie  meetings  of  the  General  Missionary  Committee, 
on  Nov.  18th,  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  the 
grounds  and  buildings  of  Tiie  American  University. 
The  day  was  perfect  for  such  an  excursion.  Ample 
'bus  accommodation  was  provided  over  the  Lough- 
borough road  for  the  short  journey  between  tlie 
Tennallytown  electric  line  and  the  beautiful  marble 
College  of  History,  which  was  the  objective  point. 
It  was  the  largest  and  most  representative  company 
of  Methodists  which  has  been  in  the  building  atone 
time  since  its  completion.  All  expressed  great  sur- 
prise at  tiie  architectural  beauty  and  finish  of  the 
building,  which  cost  $176,000,  and  is  one  of  the  linest 
buildings  for  educational  pur|)Oscs  in  this  country. 
The  forty  bright  and  cheerful  rooms  were  inspected, 
which  are  soon  to  l)e  filled  with  earnest  students 
jiursuing  post-graduate  work.     The  entire  ciim|iany 


made  their  way  to  the  roof  and  caught  a  glimp.-e  of 
the  outlines  of  the  University  grounds  and  the  won- 
derful landscape,  wiiich  fills  a  circumference  of  nearly 
two  hundred  miles. 

A  halt  was  made  in  the  great  lecture  hall,  which 
looks  towards  tiie  city  of  Wasiiington.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  University  (who  was  detained  by  an  important 
committee  meeting),  to  whose  untiring  zeal  and 
mighty  faith  all  things  accomplished  so  far  in  tie- 
University  sciieme  can  be  traced,  Dr.  W.  L.  David- 
son, the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  University,  .served 
as  master  of  ceremonies.  The  audience  sang  "Amer- 
ica," after  which  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  D. 
H.  Moore,  of  Cincinnati,  editor  of  The  Western  Chris- 
fiiui  Advin-ah'.  Representing  the  educiitional  inter- 
ests of  the  Church,  Rev.  Dr.  ,S.  F.  Upliam,  of  Drew 
Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J.,  made  a  brief" 
but  telling  address.  Speaking  for  the  benevolent 
connectional  interests  of  the  Church,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  B. 
Leonard,  of  New  York  City,  one  of  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epi.scopal 
Church,  gave  hearty  and  enthusiastic  approval  to 
the  University  movement. 

On  behalf  of  the  Methodi.st  press.  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 
^\^  Smith,  editor  of  Tlie  Pittsburg  Christian  Advocate, 
si)oke  earnest  words  of  approval.  Tlie  patriotism 
and  Protestantism  of  the  movement  were  warmly 
commended  by  Rev.  Dr.  William  Burt,  of  Rome, 
Italy,  Superintendent  of  Methodist  ilissionsiu  Italy. 
The  l<jve  and  loyalty  of  the  laymen  of  Metliodism 
for  this  movement  were  voiced  in  an  elo(pieiit  tribute 
given  by  Gen.  J.  F.  Rusling,  of  Trenton.  X.  J.  The 
benediction  was  pronounced  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  F. CliaH'ee, 
of  Minnesota-. 

This  was  the  first  service  held  in  the  building  since 
its  completion,  and  will  long  l)e  remembered  by  those 
who  were  pre-^eiit.  The  .Vniericaii  University  is  mak- 
ing rapid  and  substantial  progress.  .\n  interesting 
feature  of  tiie  occasion  was  the  jiresence  of  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Peate,  of  (_)liio,  who  stood  beside,  and  explained, 
the  great  reflector,  which  he  ground  some  time  ai^o 
and  presented  to  the  rniversity.  It  is  the  largest  in 
the  world. 


Give  some  great  gift  this  year  to  (iod.  The  door 
of  the  new  ceiiturv  is  opening.  Let  us  not  carry 
across  the  threshold  any  undischarged  obligations 
to  Him  who  has  given  us  all  we  have. 
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School  ami  ("ollcj"*'. 

IMuiubiiit;  is  laui;ht  in  tlic  Boston  Tnidi'S  Sfhool. 

Pciuisylvauia  h:ih  a  now  bankiuf;  and  Inisinoss  course 

Tho  class  of  VM'i  at  Harvard  contains  over  500  students. 

In  the  year  IS'Ji)  Andrew  UarueKit^  gave  away  $5,155,000. 

"Coeds"  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  wear  short  skirt.s. 

The  proportion  of  female  lo  male  teachers  is  increasing'  in 
Eu^land. 

The  proportion  of  Latin  students  in  elementary  scliools  has 
increased. 

Class  crews  and  l)asl;et-l>all  teams  arc  iK'in^  ort,'ani/.c(l  at 
Wellesley. 

Au  astronomical  observatory  is  to  l)c  l)nilt  for  tlic  Uiiiver- 
.sity  of  Maine. 

Bowdoin's  entering  class  of  seventy  is  the  lai'ncst  in  the 
history  of  the  college. 

Eif^ht  thousand  cliil(h-cn  in  Fliiladclphia  cannot  Hnd  room 
in  tlie  public  .schools. 

Yale's  divinity  school  has  a  decrea.sed  attcndanci'.  due  to 
the  raising  of  the  standard. 

The  National  Association  of  Colleyiate  Alnnina-  will  make 
an  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 

Work  lias  been  commencBd  on  Roliinsou  Hall,  the  n<'W 
scientific  school  of  Tufts  College. 

Edward  Tuck,  of  the  class  of  '(53,  has  Kiven  *:i()t),()t)!)  to 
Dartmouth  in  memory  of  his  father. 

Yale  sliows  increases  in  the  entering  classes  of  sci<'ntific. 
academic,  and  law  departments. 

President  H;idley,  of  Y'ale,  will  not  rekix  liis  ))ublic  writini; 
on  account  of  his  assumption  of  his  new  duties. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  has  just  given  $100,000  to  Colundjia 
College  to  endow  a  chair  of  psychology, 

Louis  D.  Severence,  of  New  York  city,  has  just  given 
Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  |B0,000.  wliich  will  be  used  in  fitting 
u\>  a  (chemical  laboratory. 

W.  Jones,  1900,  who  has  been  elected  editor  of  the  Ifaminl 
Minttlihj.  is  a  full-blooded  Indian  and  a  graduate  of  Pliillips 
Andover  Academy. 

A  Persian,  six  Porto  Ricaus,  and  a  full-blooded  native  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  are  among  the  students  that  attract 
especial  attention  at  the  LTuiversity  of  Michigan. 

Harvard  University  receives  a  bequest  of  about  1140,000 
by  the  will  of  Dr.  Calvin  Ellis,  '4(i,  which  has  been  held  in 
abeyance  ever  since  his  death  in  ISSJJ.and  has  only  recently 
been  probated. 

J.  D.  Rockefeller  has  given  $7, f.'ii.ooo  to  the  Chicago  Um- 
ver.sity.  This  in<-ludes  a  -ift  of  about  .s.;,.-,o(i,oi)()  luade  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year.  May  ( fod  raise  uji  sucli  a  noble  and 
generous  friend  for  the  American  University. 

James  M.  Munvon,  of  Philadeljihia,  is  to  bttild,  eijuip,  and 
endow,  at  a  cost\3f  |2,000,000,  an  industrial  sclioi]!  in  that 
city  for  native-born  Amei-icau  girls.  The  institution  is  to  be 
located  on  high  ground  overlooking  Pairmouut  Park. 

H.  M.  Hanna,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  given  *l-.\0()o  to 
found  the  cliair  of  medical  jurisprudence  in  the  Abdical  ( 'ol- 
legeof  the  Western  Reserve  Uuiver.sity.  Mr.  and  Alis.  Sajuucl 
Maher  luive  given $13,000  to  the  uuiver.sity  for  imnu-diale  use 
iu  the  purchase  of  books  for  its  library. 

In  only  nine  States  of  the  L'^nion  does  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  as'a  ]iartof  school  exercises  rest  on  a  legal  basis,  iilainly 

wrilteii  111  I  he  State  const  it  III  1 1-  111  tlic  SI -1 1  law.     These 

States  are  Massachusetts,  New  .bTsey.  liiiliaiia.  Iowa,  Kaiistis, 
Georgia,  TMississippi,  anil  North  and  South  Dakota. 


OtliciTs  ol    llu'  AiiHTiciiii    riiiv«'i-sil.\. 

Cliaiiccllor l!isii()i>,l()iiN-  F.  1 1  ikst,  1  ).l  >.,  1J..1) 

Vicc-VIiniiccIliii-.  ISisiKii'  ( 'h.vhi.ks   ( '.  Mc('.\i;k. 
Svcrcliirii  -   -  -   -  \{\:\.  \\'ii,i;iii;    L.  I  ).\  vi  usii.v,  I).  I). 
I!c(/iH/riir  -  -  -  -  Ivi'A".  .Vi.p.Kirr  ()si:(u;n.  I>.  D. 

()(H«'«M-s  oT  till'   ISoanl  of  Tnisti'cs. 

I'reaiilciil   -    -    -   -   Mr.  .hiiix    Iv  Andrus. 
Trcdxiircr  -  -  -  -  Hon.  ALvitiikw  G.  E^^l•;uv. 
Sccrtldnj I\EV.  Chak[,ks  W.  I>.\li)wi.\-.  I).  J). 

Hoard  ol'  Tru.stces. 

Bishop  Thonuis  Bowman,  Mo.  Bishop  C.  C.  McCabe,  Tex. 
J.  M.  Buckley,  D.  D.,  N.  Y'.     Senator  L.  E.  McComas,  Md. 
Michael  Burnham,  D.D..  Mo.  A.  J.  Palmer,  D.  D.,  N.  Y'. 
Hon.  Julian  S.  Carr.  N.  C.       .Mr.  Charles  Scott,  Pa. 
Homer  Eatmi,  D.  D..  N.  Y.        Chancellor  W.  W.  Smitli,   Va. 
Bishop  C.  H.  Fowler,  N.  Y'.      Judge  W.  M.  Springer,  111. 
Hon.  H.  N.  Higinbotham,  111.  Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  Md. 
Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  D.  C.     C.  W.  Baldwin,  D.  D..  Md. 
Mr.  John  E.  Andrus,  N.  Y.      Hon.  Hiram  Price,  Iowa. 
S.  ParkesCadnutn,  D.D.,N.Y.  Mr.  John  E.  Searles,  N.  Y'. 
Mr  A.  B.  Duvall,  D.  C.  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Smith,  D.  C. 

Hon.  M.  G.  Emery.  D.  C.  Mrs.  E.  J.  Somers,  D.  C. 


Mr.  B.  F.  Leighton,  D.  C. 
BishopW.  F.  Mallalieu.  Mas 


Mrs.  Evelyn  S.  Tome,  Md. 
Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent,  Kan. 


Chaplain  W.  H.  Milbttru,  111.  Mr.  D.  B.  Wes.sou,  Mass. 


Hon.  R.  E.  Ptittison,  Pa. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Browne,  D.  C. 
D.  H.  Carroll,  D.  D.,  Md. 
Hon.  William  Connell.  Pti 
Hon.  Arthur  Dixon,  111. 


J.  O.  Wilson,  D.  D..  N.  Y. 
Hon.  J.  B.  Hobbs,  111. 
Mr.  John  G.  Hdmes,  Pa. 
J.  Wesley  Hill,  D.  D.,   Pa. 
Mr.  George  P.  Hukill,  Pa. 


Mr.  Anderson  Fowler.  N.  Y.  J.  L.  Hirrlbut,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  John  Fritz,  Pa.  Mr.  John  S.  Huyler,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  C.  C.  (rlover,  D.  C.  Hon.  William  McKinley,  Ohio 

Rev.  A.  M.  GrifHn,  N.  Y.  Thos.  H.  Pearne,  D.  D.,  Ohio. 

Mr.  John  E.  Herrell.  D.  C.  Mr.  B.  H.  Warner,  D.  C. 
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all 
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ill  do 
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I'll  bring  Uie  iimiu^r  U'loic  our  league  at  next 
business  meeting  and  distribulij  the  blank  subscrip- 
tion certificates. 

Maude  Q.  Benedict,  Canton,  Penn.  : 

1  am  very  much  interested.  Will  bring  it  before 
our  cabinet. 

C.  L.  Berry,  President,  Mayville,  Mich. : 

I  wit-h  to  say  that  I  am  heartily  in  sympathy 
with  the  move  which  you  represent  and  wish  you 
success. 

niss  Sadie  Dunkley,  Guo.!  Hart,  Mich.  : 

I  think  the  building  of  this  College  a  grand  and 
noble  work  and  my  prayer  is  with  you. 

Qeorge  H.  Richardson,  luidley,  Pa. : 

Kindly  accept  our  contributions  and  best  wishes 
for  the  success  of  the  University.  Please  send  the 
certificates,  as  per  agreement. 

■  Enor  H.  Ridley,  President,  Newark,  N.  Y. : 

I  wish  you  all  success,  and  hope  to  send  you 
more  money  in  the  future. 

fUss  Lula  Trimble,  Natrona,  Pa. : 

We  think  the  movement  is  certainly  one  of  great 
importance,  and  would  like  very  much  to  assist  in 
this  work. 

S.  M.  Beale,  Stoughton,  Mass. : 

The  euierpriae  is  one  of  the  grand  possibilities, 
and  the  young  people  should  all  become  its  sup- 
portcrM  and  (riemis.     Will  do  what  I  cau. 

W.  Orville  Alien,  Sudbury,  Mass. : 

The  ei-ection  of  the  Epwurth  College  of  Litera- 
ture of  The  American  University  by  the  small  gilts 
of  thousands  is  an  enterprise  worthy  the  sound 
sense,  youthful  zeal  and  philanthropic  heart  of 
Methodist  youth.  Let  us  do  our  part  and  Ctod  will 
surely  bless. 

Horace  J.  Betty,  Lebanon,  Tenn. : 

We  want  to  do  something  to  help  in  that  great 
building.  I  write  my  good  wishes  with  the  other 
members  of  the  league  for  The  American  Univer- 
sity. I  hope  the  plans  for  endowment  will  suc- 
ceed. 

E.  M.  Burton,  Burtonsville,  Md. : 

To  say  that  1  am  in  eymiiathy  with  the  move- 
ment is  only  my  duty  as  a  loyal  Methodist  Leaguer. 
1  am  ready  to  givfe  my  efforts  in  its  behalf 

Edgar  Ervin,  Ashton,  Md. : 

1  heartily  endorse  the  movement.  We  are  all 
very  much  in  favor  of  it,  and  will  be  proud  to  help 
in  so  good  a  work. 

J.  W.  Ferguson,  Deunison,  Ohio: 

We  as  a  chapter  approve  the  plan.  Surely  no  Ep- 
worth  Leaguer  should  lose  t  his  opportunity  to  help 
erect  the  Epworth  College  ul' Literature,  which  will 
stand  as  long  as  the  Nation  stands. 

F.  Fnilson,  Prescott,  Wis. 

Our  league  chapter  acki.)wledges  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  and  subscriptioi  certiUcate  blanks.  \Vc 
think  it  a  good  movement  :  ad  will  do  what  we  can 
to  push  the  work  along. 

Frank  R.  Herrington,  Per  h  Aniboy,  N.  J. : 

In  reply  to  your  commui  ication  relative  to  sub 
scription  certificates  wou  d  say  that  Hetcher 
Chapter,  No.  15058,  liaa  d  :cided  to  do  whatever 
they  can  to  have  the  certiUcatee  filled  Out  and  for- 


ii#oe,  Baltimore,  Md. 

'  It.-' in  Chapter  heartily 
.iioveuicul.  \  tiiink  this  laudable 
receive  hot  t  moral   and   financial 

every  meuii    i    [the  Methodist  Episcoi. 
as  well  as  e     r    iieiiilier  of  the  Epworth  Lca^'.^ 

W.  F.  Robtt  Grange,  Mich.: 

The  plan  list  all  the  Leaguers  in  the  erection 

of  an  Epwo  :  jollege  of  Literature  was  a  noble 

conception  i  i  B  part  of  those  connected  with  The 

American   1  i  srsity,  ami  1  hope  its  reali.xation 

will  be  one  ■  1  e  achievements  of  the  early  future. 

J.  B.  Clemen    ,  Malta,  Ohio  : 

1  will  do  il  tan  to  persuade  our  young  Method- 
ists to  pusJ!  \  nrously  along  The  American  Uni- 
vereity,  an  1  i  is  to  more  firmly  establish  the 
Kingdom  oi  li  .1  earnestly  say  "Amen"  to  what 
•y  the  leaders  of  the  Church  and 
Government.   ' 

.  Terre  Haute,  Ind. : 
h  interested  in  the  University;  in 
interest  its  growth  for  a  num- 
will  do  all  I  possibly  can.  We 
id  active  liague.  1  Really  consider 
ige  to  assist. 

"cljjie,  Buenavista,  Pa. : 
!i'«ty  sympathy  with  your  movement 
a  w  my  hearty  approval  as  a  member 
aiBV  of  co-workers  for  God  as  the  Ep- 
U'«at  the  pre.sent  day.  At  present  I 
I  -ibf  Bell  Chapel  Chapter  and  I  will 

tdent  to  the   best  of  niy  ability  so 
lect  with  success. 

Rev.  J.  Hovtrd  Hand,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. : 

The  Epwi  th  Foundation  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity is  a  .  ^it  to  heart  and  head  of  Methodism 
and  of  the  IV^Fprth  League.  When  a  cAuse  builds 
its  house  il  !  filns  fixedness,  and  our  cause  is  still 
4»tions  and  not  monuments.  I  spoke 
At  and  he  will  write  to  you  assuring 
i^.    Chapter  4050  will  be  represented 


building  I' 
to  our  pit- 
our  co-opt 
in  this  gn 


nfea 


Hall  of 
..1  tile  l 


W.  W.  Hins^,  Newcastle,  Cnl  : 

1  heartily  vpprove  of  the  plan,  and  just  as  soon 
as  1  can  gi :  i  representative  number  will  send  it 
in.  We  ai  -»  live  league,  have  been  bles.sed 
spiritually',  .  ad  have  much  to  be  thankful  for,  from 
a  temporal  si»ild]ioint ;  trees  all  in  bloom  and  a 
fruitful  year  i|  promised. 

Qeorge  M.  tfamilton,  Pitts,  Penn. : 

1  desire  !■  fcartily  endorse  your  great  and  noble 
work  in  Tin  American  University.  1  shall  bring 
all  your-  lai.i  communications  before  my  cabinet 
and  will  lei  -'ou  know  their  wishes  together  with 
the  action  <  i  our  league.  1  feel  sure  they  will  all 
take  an  inl'  i-tet  in  this  great  enterprise,  and  noth- 
ing would  I'laate  me  better. 

T.  W.  Havea,  Koaring  Creek,  Penn.  : 

It  seems  rertainly  a  praiseworthy  plan  for  the 
young  men  &pd  young  women  of  Methodism  to 
give  their  might  and  mite  to  the  building  and 
endowing  <  >l  the  Epworth  College  of  Literature  of 
The  Americin  University  at  the  dawn  of  the  twen- 
tieth cenlurv. 

Daisy  JacksOn,  Benning,  D.  C. : 

The  suhsirlption  books  were  given  out  to  each 
I'Aptain,  and  mfe  members  of  oai-li  ifitnpany  will  be 
a|ipointed  oiiTucsday  night  c,  .i  liug,  and  we'll  send 
you  some  nicjney  as  soon  us  iiM-sihle.  This  is  the 
agreement  we  maile  last  niglil  at  the  meeting. 
Every  one  seemed  to  be  inti^rested  with  what  you 
sent  us. 
Mr.  Phil.  E.  Parrott,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  : 

1  urn  glad  U>  he  abl>-  to  report  that  after  a  lull  dis- 
cussion all  thejnembej-£i.w<ioe.Jijw;W'V,i^  J*W":^i4". 
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Hi.stoi'y,  is  coinplotorl.     The  present  assets     Uiiivei'sity.     Think   it  over  and  write  the  aulhoi- 
iiiver.sity  are  $'2, 70(1,(100.     Accordiiio;  to  tiie     ities  of  the  University  that  you  are  phmniiig  to  do  it 
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A    Noble   Gift. 

Hon.  Willis  George  Emerson,  of  Wyoming,  two 
wcek.s  iigo,  giive  $5,000  to  the  Ohio  College  of  Gov- 
iM-iiment.  Hi-s  friends  in  Wyoming,  hearing  of  it, 
found  it  little  fiiult  with  him  that  the  gift  had  not 
been  made  in  the  name  of  Wyoming,  whereupon  he 
immediately  subscribed  an  additional  $5,000  to- 
wards the  Wyoming  College  of  Mineralogy.  This  is 
a  splendid  start  on  a  new  building  in  which  will  be 
housed  an  important  department  of  instruction; 
and  the  inspiration  of  this  gift  will  doubtless  mean 
many  additional  subscriptions  in  the  future  from 
Wyoming.  All  of  the  contemplated  Slate  buildings 
are  now  receiving  generous  donations.  The  Illi- 
nois College  of  Languages,  the  Ohio  Hall  ot  Govern- 
ment, aiul  the  Pennsylvania  Hall  of  Administra- 
tion head  the  list. 


About  the  Picture. 

To  our  loyal 
friends  who  are 
following  our  ca- 
reer with  loving 
interest,  these  | 
words  will  seem  '■■" 
trite ;  but  this 
paper  will  fa  1 1 
into  the  hands  of 
m  a  n  y  u  n  a  c  - 
quainted  with 
our  history  und 
high  aims.  Here 
they  are,  in  a  few 
S(Mitences.  T  h  e 
American  U  n  i  - 
versity  is  a  Protestant 
iilanted  in  the  Capital- 


charter,  three-fourths  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  must 
forever  be  Methodists.  The  rest  are  divided  among 
other  Protestaut  denominations.  Plans  are  com- 
pleted for  five  oilier  buildings,  and  the  opening 
year  of  the  New  Century  will  see  some  of  them 
commenced.  Methodism  is  committed  to  it  and 
will  nol  retreat. 


SITE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY. 
Plan  of  Campus  and  Buildings. 


_)<ist  -graduate  institution 
-the  nation's  heart — where 
our  civil  and  political  life  centers — to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  rich  .scientific  collections  and  libraries 
in  whicii  the  Government  has  already  invested 
$10,000,000,  and  to  keep  American  scholars  desiring 
to  pursue  original  investigation  on  this  side  of  the 
iH'ean.  Twenty-three  maible  and  granite  buildings 
arc  contemplated,  and  $10,000,000  will  lie  invested 
111  buildings  and  endowments.  One  building,  the 
Hall  of  History,  is  completed.  Tin;  present  assets 
of  the  University  are  $2,700,000.     According  to  the 


A  Sug'gestioii. 

Why  cannot  our  national  holiday  be  utilized  in 
a  sensible  and  pleasant  way  in  the  interest  of  The 
American  University?  We  are  talking  six  months 
ahead  of  time,  but  think  it  over  and  see  if  it  does 
not  meet  your  approval,  and  if  you  cannot  at 
once  begin    laying    your  ])lans?      The    American 

University  stands 
for  patriotism. 
A  m  e  ri  c  a  n  i  s  m , 
and  the  f 1  a  g  . 
Why  would  i  t 
not  be  possible  to 
arrange  for  a  pa- 
triotic festival  or 
lawn  fete  in  mul- 
titudes of  our 
churches  in  the 
interest  of  the 
Universit}'?  It 
could  be  made  a 
pleasant  time  so- 
cially, and,  in  the 
aggregate,  large 
receipts  might 
come  to  the  Uni- 
versity. We  have  in  the  pa.st  been  a  little  remiss  in 
the  using  of  our  national  holiday  in  any  very  sen- 
sible way  for  the  building  u|)  of  patriotism."  The 
people  would  readily  respond  to  a  call  of  this  kind 
if  it  were  brought  to  their  attention.  If  pastors  and 
the  earnest  women  in  ten  thousand  of  the  churches 
would  put  heart  and  enthusiasm  into  a  movement 
of  this  character,  enough  might  be  secured  on  the 
first  Independence  Day  of  the  new  century  to 
erect  a  building  on  the  campus  of  The  American 
University.  Think  it  over  and  write  the  author- 
ities of  the  University  that  you  are  planning  to  do  it. 
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A    Noblo   Gift. 

Hon.  Willis  Georfiu  Emerson,  of  Wyoming,  two 
weeks  ;)go,  gave  15,000  to  the  Ohio  College  of  Gov- 
ernment. His  friends  in  Wyoming,  henring  of  it, 
found  ii  little  fault  with  him  that  the  gift  had  not 
been  made  in  the  name  of  Wyoming,  whereupon  he 
immediately  subscribed  an  additional  $5,000  to- 
wards the  Wyoming  College  of  Mineralogy.  Tiiis  is 
a  splenditl  start  on  a  new  building  in  which  will  be 
housed  an  important  department  of  instruction; 
and  the  inspiration  of  this  gift  will  doubtless  mean 
many  additional  sub.seriptions  in  the  future  from 
Wyoming.  All  of  the  contemplated  State  buildings 
are  now  receiving  generous  donations.  The  Illi- 
nois College  of  Languages,  the  Ohio  Hall  ot  Govern- 
ment, and  the  reiiusylvania  Hall  of  Administra- 
tion head  the  list.  .  -  .•  _ 

About  the  Picture. 

To  our  loyal 
friends    who   are  :"     •; 

following  our  ca-  ^  .        '  ■ 

reer  with  loving     , 
interest,    these/ 
words  will  seem    fS.  -         ' 
trite;    but   this      ,  .;> 

paper  will  fa  11 
into  the  hands  of 
m  a  11  y     u  n  a  c  -  .^. 

quainted  with 
our  history  and 
high  aims.  Here 
they  are,  in  a  few 
sentences.  T  h  e 
American  U  n  i  - 
versit}'  is  a  I'roteshuit  |)ost -graduate  institution 
planted  in  the  Capital — tin!  nation's  heart — where 
our  civil  and  political  life  ccnter.s — to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  rich  scientific  collections  and  libraries 
ill  which  the  Government  ha.s  already  invested 
§iO,000,000,  and  to  keep  American  scholars  desiring 
to  pursue  oi'iginal  investigation  on  this  side  of  the 
(iee:in.  Twenty-three  maible  and  granite  buildings 
.-ire  contemplated,  and  $10,000,000  will  lie  invested 
in  buildings  and  endowments.  One  building,  the 
Hall  of  History,  is  completed.  TIk!  present  assets 
of  the  University  are  $2,700,000.     According  to  the 


charter,  three-fourths  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  must 
forever  be  Methodists.  The  rest  are  divided  among 
other  Protestaut  denominations.  Plans  are  com- 
pleted for  five  oilier  buildings,  and  the  opening 
year  of  the  New  Century  will  see  some  of  them 
commenced.  Methodism  is  committed  to  it  and 
will  nol  iT'treat. 


SITE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY, 
Plan  of  Campus  and  Buildings. 


A  Siiggestiou. 

Why  cannot  our  national  holiday  be  utilized  in 
a  sensible  ami  pleasant  way  in  the  interest  of  The 
American  University?  We  are  talking  six  mouths 
ahead  of  time,  but  think  it  over  and  see  if  it  does 
not  meet  your  ap[)roval,  and  if  you  cannot  at 
once  begin  laying  your  plans?  The  American 
-  i''"m  -  •  University  stands 

for     patriotism, 
■  •  -  ,'  .,  Ame  ricanis  m, 

and  the  flag. 
Why  would  i  t 
not  be  possible  to 
arrange  for  a  pa- 
triotic festival  or 
lawn  fete  in  mul- 
titudes of  our 
churches  in  the 
interest  of  the 
University?  It 
could  be  made  a 
jileasant  time  so- 
cially, and,  in  the 
aggregate,  large 
receipts  might 
come  to  the  Uni- 
versity. We  have  in  the  [)ast  been  a  little  remi.ss  in 
the  using  of  our  national  holiday  in  any  very  sen- 
sible way  for  the  iiuilding  up  of  patriotism.  The 
people  would  readily  respond  to  a  call  of  this  kind 
if  it  were  brought  to  their  attention.  If  pastors  and 
the  earnest  women  in  ten  thousand  of  the  churches 
would  put  heart  and  enthusiasm  into  a  movement 
of  this  character,  enough  might  be  secured  on  the 
first  Independence  Day  of  the  new  century  to 
erect  a  building  on  the  camjius  of  The  American 
University.  Think  it  over  and  write  the  author- 
ities of  the  University  that  you  are  planning  to  do  it. 


Tire  uNnBwni  coi'rieb. 
A  RINGING  CALL  TO  DUTY! 


I  Colle^'e  of   Literature  of  the  American 


Action  of  the  National    Board  of  Control. 


■■  Whereas.  The  B 


The  Amer 
h  League  of  oar  Church." 


of  Washington,  D,  C,  und«  the  patron- 
indorsed  the  proposed  univ 


THE  CABINET  A^fD  BOARD  OF  CONTROL  TO  YOUR  LEAGUE: 


r  iRoi'  TiiK  EPW0R71I  IlKRAFA^xiie  American  I 
I'.rj  wisli,  but  iu  uliimntc>UK«i^  [irwl«linutc<l. 
I  cordinl  endorsement  rrttn  ourB^n)  of  Conlrol. 
icisa    EutRR  MuNTAKA -.CoNnictc'ii:' I  trust  I 


ctlinglj-  gtnd  Hi 
I^oguor  in  c 


D,     ..HSJNG,N.Y.:  IthinltilwouMkB  wotUuf^iBftforllic  Epvfortli  Lcogn.  lo  do  to  h^-o 

'  .1  iliis  gront  inslilulioa.^  iOjfermng  lo  he  in  at  llio  beginning  of  Uncficenl  m. 

'    'y  can  got  in  atlenvard**-    "^ 

D  D  ,  Ph.  D..  Mt.  \'kiixos,  Iowa  :  Thtii^rican  University  is  one  of  tlie  liappien  conceptions  of 

.  iivi.luiil  I^gucrsncoorriinglnftd^nbilily  will  lionnr  God.  fortify  Iho  ohurcli  and  pit 

P    D  ,  Sk-iietaby  AMRKiCAif  BlDl-kawirrY:  livwy  Epworth  Lcaguor  wl.o  subicribea  to  fotward 
"  ■       "       ■"        cdaybevBjiprmul  of  (lie  fact  tl.at  liu  bad  lo  do  mtb  [lie  foon. 
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A   x\ol)l<»   Gift. 

Hon.  Willis  George  Emerson,  of  Wyoming,  two 
weeks  ;igo,  giive  $5,000  to  tlie  Ohio  College  of  Gov- 
ernment. Hi.s  friends  in  Wyoming,  henring  of  it, 
found  a  little  fault  with  him  that  the  gift  had  not 
been  made  in  the  name  of  Wyoming,  whereupon  he 
immediately  subscribed  an  additional  $5,000  to- 
wards; the  Wyoming  College  of  Mineralogy.  This  is 
a  splendid  start  on  a  new  building  in  which  will  be 
housed  an  important  department  of  instruction; 
and  the  inspiration  of  this  gift  will  doubtless  mean 
many  additionid  subscriptions  in  the  future  from 
Wyoming.  AH  of  the  contemplated  State  buildings 
are  now  receiving  generous  donation.'^.  The  Illi- 
nois College  of  Languages,  the  Ohio  Hali  ot  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Pennsylvania  Hall  of  Vdministia- 
tion  head  the  list. 

About  the  Picture. 

To  our  loyal 
friends  who  are 
following  our  ca- 
reer with  loving 
interest,  these  / 
words  will  seem  '" 
trite ;  but  this 
paper  will  fall 
into  the  hands  of  > 

m  a  n  y  u  n  a  c  - 
quainted  with 
our  history  and 
high  aims.  Here 
they  are,  in  a  few 
sentences.  T  h  e 
American  U  n  i  - 
versity  is  a  Protestant  ji 
planted  in  the  Capital — tl 
our  civil  and   i)olitical  life 


charter,  three-fourths  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  must 
forever  be  Methodists.  The  rest  are  divided  among 
other  Protestant  denominations.  Plans  are  com- 
pleted for  five  other  buildings,  and  the  opening 
year  of  the  New  Century  will  see  some  of  them 
commenced.  Metliodism  i.s  committed  to  it  and 
will  not  retreat- 


Why  cannot 
sensible  ami 


A  Suggestion. 

our  national  holiday  be  utilized  in 
pleasant  way  in  the  interest  of  The 
American  University?  We  are  talking  six  months 
ahead  of  time,  but  think  it  over  and  see  if  it  does 
not  meet  your  approval,  and  if  you  cannot  at 
once  begin  lajing  \oui  ])lan^' 
".5i  .- 


Ji^i 


m 


SITE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY. 
Plan  of  Campus  and  Buildings. 


ost  -graduate  institution 
10  nation's  heart — where 
ccnler.-i — to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  rich  scientific  collections  and  libraries 
in  whicli  the  Government  has  already  invested 
$10,000,000,  and  to  keep  American  scholars  desiring 
to  pursue  original  investigation  on  this  side  of  tiie 
(H'eiin.  Tvventy-tliree  m;irble  and  granite  buildings 
are  contemplated,  and  $10,000,000  will  l)e  invested 
in  buildings  and  endowments.  One  building,  the 
Hall  of  History,  is  completed.  Tlu^  present  assets 
of  the  University  are  $2,700,(100.     Acconliiig  to  the 


The    American 
University  stands 
for     patriotism. 
Aiue  ricanis  m, 
and    the    flag. 
Why     would    i  t 
not  be  possible  to 
arrange  for  a  pa- 
triotic festival  or 
lawn  fete  in  mul- 
titudes   of    GUI' 
ihurches   in  the 
interest    of   tlie 
University?       It 
could  be  made  a 
])leasant  time  so- 
cially, and,  in  the 
aggregate,    large 
receipts  might 
come  to  the  Uni- 
versity.   We  have  in  the  past  been  a  little  remiss  in 
the  using  of  our  national  holiday  in  any  very  sen- 
sible way  for  the  building  up  of  patriotism.     The 
people  would  readily  respond  to  a  call  of  this  kind 
if  it  were  brought  to  their  attention.     If  pastors  and 
the  earnest  women  in  ten  thousand  of  the  churches 
would  put  heart  and  enthusiasm  into  a  movement 
of  this  character,  enough  might  be  secured  on  the 
first    Independence    Day    of    the    new    century    to 
erect  a  building  on  the  campus  of  The  American 
University.     Think   it  over  and  write  the  author- 
ities of  the  University  that  you  are  planning  to  do  it. 
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A    Noblo   Oifl. 

Hon.  Willis  Ueorf>e  Emerson,  oC  Wyoming,  two 
weeks  iioo,  gave  $5,000  to  the  Ohio  College  of  Gov- 
eniineiit.  Hi.s  friends  in  Wyoming,  hearing  of  it, 
found  a  little  fault  with  him  that  the  gift  had  not 
been  made  in  the  name  of  Wyoming,  wliei'enpon  he 
immediately  subscribed  an  additional  $5,000  to- 
wards the  Wyoming  College  of  Mineralogy.  This  is 
a  splendid  start  on  a  new  building  in  which  will  be 
housed  an  important  department  of  instruction; 
and  the  inspiration  of  this  gift  will  doubtless  mean 
many  additional  subscriptions  in  the  future  from 
Wyoming.  All  of  the  contemplated  State  buildings 
are  now  receiving  generous  doiuition.s.  The  Illi- 
nois College  of  Languages,  tiie  Ohio  Hall  ot  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Pennsylvania  Hall  of  Administra- 
tion head  the  list. 

About  the  Pictiii-e. 

To  our  loyal 
friends    who   are  :■'     •; 

following  our  ca- 
reer with  loving 
interest,  these  / 
words  will  seem  ■" 
trite;  but  this 
paper  will  fa  1 1 
into  the  hands  of 
m  any  u  n  a  c - 
quainted  with 
our  history  and 
high  aims.  Here 
they  are,  in  a  few 
sentences.  T  h  e 
American  U  n  i  - 
versify  is  a  Protestant  |)o.st -graduate  institution 
planted  in  the  Capital — the  nation's  heart — where 
our  civil  and  political  life  center.s — to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  rich  scientific  collections  and  libraries 
in  which  the  Government  has  already  invested 
$iO,000,000,  and  to  keep  American  scholars  desiring 
to  pursue  original  investigation  on  this  side  of  the 
iieoan.  Twenty  three  marble  and  granite  buildings 
are  cimtemplate<i,  and  $10,000,000  will  l)c  invested 
in  buildings  and  endowments.  One  building,  tiie 
Hall  of  History,  is  completed,  Tlu;  [)resent  assets 
of  the  L'nivei'sity  are  $2,700,000.     According  to  the 


ciiarter,  three-fourths  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  must 
I'orever  be  Methodists.  The  rest  are  divided  among 
other  Protestant  denominations.  Plans  are  com- 
pleted for  five  oilier  buildings,  and  the  opening 
year  of  the  New  Century  will  see  some  of  them 
commenced.  Methodism  is  committed  to  it  and 
will  not  retreat. 
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A  Suggestion. 

Why  cannot  our  national  holiday  be  utilized  in 
a  sensible  ami  pleasant  way  in  the  interest  of  The 
American  University?  We  are  talking  six  months 
ahead  of  time,  but  think  it  over  and  see  if  it  does 
not  meet  your  approval,  and  if  you  cannot  at 
once  begin  laying  your  plans?  The  American 
-  •  -j^  ,  .  Un i versi ty sta nds 

for  patriotism. 
Ame  ricanis  m, 
and  the  flag. 
Why  would  i  t 
not  be  possible  to 
arrange  for  a  pa- 
triotic festival  or 
lawn  fete  in  mul- 
titudes of  our 
churches  in  the 
interest  of  the 
Uni  versi  t}'?  It 
could  be  made  a 
jileasant  time  so- 
cially, and,  in  the 
aggregate,  large 
receipts  might 
come  to  the  Uni- 
a  little  remiss  in 
in  any  very  sen- 
patriotism.     The 


versify.  We  have  in  the  past  been 
the  using  of  our  national  holiday 
sible  way  for  the  l)uilding  up  of 
people  would  readily  respond  to  a  call  of  this  kind 
if  it  were  brought  to  their  attention.  If  pa.stors  and 
the  earnest  women  in  ten  tiiousand  of  the  churches 
would  put  heart  and  entiiusiasm  into  a  movement 
of  this  character,  cnouuh  might  be  secured  on  the 
first  Independence  Day  of  the  new  century  to 
erect  a  building  on  the  campus  of  The  American 
University.  Think  it  over  and  write  the  author- 
ities of  the  University  that  you  are  planning  to  do  it. 


THE     UNIVERSITY     COURIER. 


Why  the  AiiuMicaii  University? 

Rev.  B.  F.  Br..\iiKi,i„  D.  D. 

I.  Bicause  it  i.'^  needed.  Variety  in  the  institu- 
tions, US  well  as  in  the  appliunces  of  education,  is 
desirable,  [.owell  declared  that  the  opening  of  the 
first  grammar  school  was  the  opening  of  the  first 
trench  against  monopoly  in  Church  and  State.  Tlie 
opening  of  this  institution  upon  its  plane  of  high 
purpose  will  lie  an  announcement  that  the  Old  World 
monopoly  of  the  best  opportunities  for  .study  and 
scholarship  is  at  an  end.  Why  .Vnu-rican  pigiron, 
and  not  American  education,  of  the  first  quality? 

II.  It  will  help  all  other  schools.  It  will  receive 
only  such  products  as  are  passed  on  from  other  es- 
tablishnients.  And  every  lower  thing  leans  on 
something  higher.  That  is  [)robably  an  Emerson- 
ism,  but  true,  as  the  pull  of.gravity.  The  foothill 
complained  that  the  mountain  peak  overshadowed 
it.  "  Possibly,  but  reflect  a  moment,  little  friend  ; 
I  gather  the  mists  and  weave  the  clouds  that  give 
life  to  you  and  the  lesser  hills.  In  truth,  I  create 
your  climate."  Without  our  higher  and  highest 
schools,  how  soon  would  the  throb  of  expectant  life 
die  out  of  the  lower  !  We  must  avoid  the  dead 
level  of  uniformity.  As  to  the  sinews  of  war.  Said 
a  thoughtful  liberal  giver  the  other  day :  "  Large 
iind  repeated  askings  mean  enlarged  givings." 
Millions  for  enjoyment  and  luxury,  thousands  for 
beneficence,  is  our  present  practice.  We  can  surely 
reverse  this  order  by  boldly  and  authoritatively 
pressing  the  claims  of  the  Master's  work.  In  the 
kingdom  of  dollars,  as  of  grace,  he  that  asketh 
receiveth. 

III.  Assuming  that  it  is  needed,  the  Federal  cap- 
ital is  unquestionably  the  place  for  it.  Theiv,  rival- 
ries are  hushed.  No  other  city  belongs  to  the  whole 
people.  The  site  chosen  seems  to  be  faultless. 
Washington  planned  for  such  an  institution  as  a 
nursery  of  patriotism,  and  that  our  students  might  be 
exempt  from  the  temptations  of  Euroi)ean  university 
life.  The  latter  reason  is,  jierhaps,  not  so  i)otent  to-day. 
Tlie  nations  are  learning  to  recognize  one  another 
as  members  of  a  common  family.  Men  run  to  and 
fro,  seeking  variety  in  education,  as  in  other  acqui- 
sitions of  life.  The  supreme  thing  is  to  put  the  very 
best  article  upon  the  market  at  the  spot  where  no 
one  can  fail  to  find  it.  The  eyes  of  continents  and 
of  islands  arc  ji-:l  now  turned  toward  this  nation, 
an  d  the  focal  ponit  is  its  capital.  We  are  assuming 
control  of  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  the  inhabitants 


of  the  tropics  as  a  trust  for  civilization.  Year  by 
year  increasing  hundreds  of  these  will  come  to  us 
for  instruction.  In  this  city,  which  will  in  the  next 
generation  be  the  pulitieal  nieti'opolis  \A'  the  world, 
there  are  libraries  and  museums,  rich  stores  of  arl, 
science  and  discovery,  which  the  Goverinnent  has 
been  accumulating  for  a  iiundred  years.  All  ol 
these,  without  money  and  witiiout  j)rice,  are  a  pari 
of  the  University's  equipment,  and  are  just  the 
mines  of  wealth  in  which  the  student  loves  to  bur- 
row. At  a  nation's  capital,  too,  social,  religious,  anil 
political  interests  become  subjects  of  si)ecial  study. 
Romanism,  always  alert  and  aggressive,  has  already 
planted  there  a  university  of  the  highest  grade,  and 
of  course  representing  her  own  jiolitical  and  religious 
tenets.  As  her  island  sons  and  daughters  come  to 
receive  their  first  impressions  of  American  life, 
"  Mother  Church  "  is  ready  to  receive  them.  What 
is  Protestantism  prepared  to  do?     Nothing  ! 

IV.  I  have  aimed  to  speak  in  moderation.  From 
these  facts,  does  it  not  follow,  as  the  day  the  night, 
that  an  interdominational  institution  of  the  highe;-t 
type  is  needed  at  our  nation's  capital,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  purest  stamp  of  American  Protest- 
antism? This  great  school  ought  to  open  within 
twelve  months.  Students  by  the  Iiundred  are 
knocking  for  admission  now.  State  buildings  are 
certain  to  come.  But  at  once,  in  ample  sums,  en- 
dowments! The  two  Episcopal  Methodisms  are 
providentiall}'  pushed  into  leadership  in  this  patri- 
otic, religious  work.  Let  them  move  forward  !  Eight 
or  ten  years  are  enough  to  have  s)ient  in  tirelim- 
inaries.  What  wonder  that  the  dauntless  Hurst  is 
consumed  with  zeal,  that  the  magnetic  McCabe  is 
insistent!  No  holier,  no  more  urgent  i-e.sponsi- 
bility  is  uiiou  us  as  a  Church.  Of  course  there  will 
be  objections.  Objectors  we  have  always  with  us. 
But  the  hour  is  prupitiuus.  This  is  an  age  on  ages 
telling. 

Bl.musvii.le,  Pknnsylvania. 


To  all  wild  visit  Washington  City  we  give  a  cor- 
dial invitation  to  call  at  the  University  offices,  141U 
F  street  northwest.  We  shall  give  you  royal  wel- 
come. Please  don't  all  come  at  once.  Should  you 
desire  to  visit  the  University  grounds,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  accompany  you.  The  visit  will  be  an  in- 
spiration, and  convictions  will  be  born  which  will 
make  you  a  loyal  friend  to  the  enterprise. 


THE    UNIVERSITY    COURIER. 


The  Woman's  GiiiUl  of  The  Anicrieau 
Uiiivei'sity. 

This  is  a  new  raovemeut  which  promises  mucli 
for  tlie  University.  The  plan  includes  a  thorougli 
organization  of  earnest  women  in  all  parts  of  tli(> 
country  to  secure  women's  gifts  for  a  fund  to  build 
tlie  Woman's  Guild  College  of  Comparative  Religion 
in  the  University  plant.  Many  of  the  best  women 
of  the  Church  are  already  enrolled  in  its  member- 
ship, and  when  women  undertake  to  push  a  project 
it  is  certain  to  succeed.  The  following  appended 
letter  has  just  been  issued  by  tiie  earnest  president 
of  the  Guild,  and  it  is  certain  to  meet  witii  a  hearty 
response  in  ail  sections  of  the  country  : 

An  Open  Letter  from  the  Woman's  Guild  of  The 
American  University. 

September  1,  1900. 

Tho  Woman's  Guild  of  The  American  Uuivoi-sity  proposes 
to  enlist  the  womanhood  of  America  in  one  of  the  noblest 
enterprises  for  a  higher  Christian  oulture  that  ever  presented 
itself  10  her  zeal  and  consecration. 

Methodism,  though  the  youngest  force  in  Protestantism, 
has  already  justified  its  leadership,  which  it  shall  maintain 
only  so  long  as  its  spirit  is  aggressive  and  timely.  It  saved 
eighteenth  century  Christianity  from  secularism  and  moral 
laxity;  it  is,  with  otiiers,  arousing  the  whole  Church  to  its 
duty  toward  the  twentieth  century,  in  saving  it  from  agnos- 
tic tendencies  and  beliefs  without  foundation. 

The  Church  must  fulfill  its  mission  to  be  the  leader  of 
thought  and  the  new  education.  The  need  of  a  university 
for  post-graduate  work,  where  young  men  and  women  may 
pursue  the  highest  lines  of  investigation  without  the  disad- 
vantages of  foreign  residence  and  rationalistic  influences,  has 
long  been  felt  by  the  best  and  noblest  workers. 

This  ambition  has  begun  to  be  realized  in  tlie  incorporation 
of  The  American  University — the  purchase  of  a  magnificent 
tract  of  land  in  the  suburbs  of  Wasliingtoii  city  and  the  erec- 
tion of  one  building — the  College  of  History.  That  this 
University  may  reach  its  ideal,  the  influence  and  labor  of 
Protestant  womanhood  should  be  enlisted  in  its  behalf. 

Womanhood  has  always  been  a  prominent  factor  in  the 
work  for  the  betterment  of  mankind.  Especially  has  the 
work  of  education  appealed  to  woman's  heart  and  judgment, 
standing  guardian  over  the  states  of  childhood  and  adoles- 
cence. Tlie  full  significance  of  the  duty  of  the  Church  toward 
the  education  of  young  manhood  and  womanhood  makes  this 
appeal  most  timely  and  serious. 

Much  earnest  tliought  and  effort  have  been  bestowed  to 
accomplish  what  has  already  been  done.  But  that  the  now 
century  may  open  with  a  splendidly  equipped  institution  for 
the  highest  education  at  the  capital  of  tlie  nation  and  under 
the  direction  of  a  strong  Christian  administration,  the  Trus- 
tees call  upon  the  intelligent  womanhood  of  America  to 
organize  under  the  Woman's  Guild,  which  proposes — ■ 

First. — To  collate  woman's  gifts  to  the  University  into  a  gen- 
eral fund  to  build  a  College  of  Comparative  Religion  called 
The  Woman's  Guild  College  of  Comparative  Religion. 

Second. — To  form  Woman's  Guilds  in  every  State  and  section 
of  the  country,  and  to  enlist  the  united  efforts,  gifts,  and 
prayers  of  American  womanhood  to  make  this  institution 
what  the  founder,  inspired  by  the  highest  and  purest 
motives,  has  planned.  The  general  introduction  of  this 
Guild  will  give  each  church  and  hamlet  the  privilege  of 
having  a  stone  in  this  building. 

Third. — Any  person  or  Local  or  State  Guild  contributing 
1100,000  shall  be  entitled  to  name  a  chair  perpetual  in 
'The  Woman's  Guild  College  of  Comparative  Religion. 


Any  person  or  Local  or  State  Guild  contributing  $25,009 
shall  be  entitled  to  enroll  a  name  on  a  tablet  in  said  Col- 
lege as  a  part  of  the  building. 

Any  person  or  Local  or  State  Guild  contributing  $10,000 
shall  be  entitled  to  name  a  perpetual  studentship  in  said 
College. 

Any  person  contributing  |1,000  shall  be  an  honorary 
Vice-President  of  the  Woman's  Guild  of  The  American 
University;  $500  a  charter  memberof  the  same;  $100  a  life 
member  of  the  same  ;  $5  shall  be  the  annual  membership 
dues  of  the  said  Woman's  Guild. 

We  make  our  appeal  to  all  friends  of  higher  Christian  edu- 
cation, to  every  earnest  believer  in  the  mission  of  the  Church, 
and  to  every  zealous  lover  of  Protestant  America. 

Never  before  has  sirch  a  call  come  to  the  Christian  Church 
as  that  which  here  suumions  its  energies  and  treasure  in  con- 
secration to  the  noble  work  of  building  a  College  of  Compara- 
tive Religion  and  its  endowment  as  one  of  tho  Departments 
of  The  American  University.  Of  all  the  gifts  of  the  Church 
to  the  Twentieth-Century  'Thank  Offering,  the  gift  of  a  Col- 
lege, endowed  and  set  apart  exclusively  for  the  study  of 
"  Comparative  Religion,"  with  a  staff  of  professors  and  assist- 
ants as  a  fully  equipped  College,  is  without  precedent ;  it  is 
pregnant  with  great  possibilities  for  the  establishment  of  a 
pure  Christian  faith  the  world  over,  a  lever  to  all  denomina- 
tional missionary  work,  the  grounding  of  the  faith  of  the 
gospel  on  unquestionable  foundations. 

This  is  tho  Church's  opportunity  for  the  preoccupation  of 
the  National  Capital  with  this  Christian  Institution,  sending 
forth  into  the  various  avenues  of  scholarship  men  and  women 
established  in  the  Christian  faith  and  fortified  by  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  religions  of  the 
world. 

Never  has  such  an  opportunity  offered  itself.  Shall  not 
Protestantism  and  Patriotism  of  the  land  unite  to  carry  on  to 
assured  success  this  center  of  loyalty  and  of  light  ? 

Especially  to  Christian  womanhood,  who  can  feel  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  situation  and  her  high  duty  before  God,  this 
appeal  comes  as  again  the  voice  of  the  angel  of  the  annuncia- 
tion, proclaiming  a  new  advent  to  tue  world.  Let  American 
womanhood  respond  :  "Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord  I  " 

The  undersigned  will  cheerfully  respond  to  inquiries,  and 
solicits  correspondence  relative  to  Benefactions,  Endowments, 
or  the  forming  of  Guilds  in  the  interest  of  the  College  of 
Comparative  Religion  of  The  American  University. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Hartsock, 
Pres'tof  JTonian's  Guild  of  The  American  University, 

1419  F  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Rev.  .Joliii  A.  Ctutteridge,  D.  D.,  lias  become  the 
financial  agent  of  The  American  University.  For 
twenty-four  years  he  has  been  a  prominent  member 
of  tho  Newark  Conference  of  The  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  He  was  for  fmr  years  corresponding 
secretary  of  tlie  Centenary  Fund  and  Preachers'  Aid 
Society  of  the  Newark  Conference,  during  which 
time  he  raised  nearly  $50,000  for  the  veteran  minis- 
ters of  the  Conference.  For  the  past  three  years  he 
has  been  financial  secretary  of  the  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, in  which   field  be  acbieveil  great  success. 

Dr.  Gutteridge  has  a  wide  acquaintance  through- 
out the  entire  country.  His  faith  in  the  success  of 
The  American  University  is  deeply  grounded.  He 
is  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  with  bis  knowledge  of 
men,  coupled  with  his  indomitable  industry,  he  is 
certain  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  staff  of 
University  helpers. 
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Editorial  Notes. 

Hon.  W.  L.  Woodcock  and  Mr.  L.  T.  Yoder  liave 
been  constituted  Founders  in  tl\e  Epworth  College 
of  Literature  by  the  subscription  of  $1,000  each. 


The  Trustees  of  The  American  University  hold 
their  semi-annual  meeting  at  tlie  University  offices 
in  Wasliington,  at  10  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  December  11th. 

There  is  soon  to  come  into  the  possession  of  The 
American  University  $15,000  from  the  Willard 
Ives'  Estate,  left  for  the  use  of  tlie  Ives'  Seminary, 
at  Antwerp,  New  York,  during  its  continuance  as  a 
school. 


Recently  a  splendid  gift  of  $25,000  was  made  to 
The  American  University  for  the  Illinois  College  of 
Languages ;  an  additional  $100,000  is  also  assured. 
This  building  will  certainly  be  commenced  in  the 
near  future. 


We  seek  to  make  the  Courier  self-sustaining, 
without  crowding  its  columns  with  advertisements. 
The  subscriptiorr  price  is  twenty -five  cents  a  year. 
Let  us  have  your  subscription,  that  the  policy  of 
the  paper  may  be  maintained. 


Enthusiastic  and  successful  meetings  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  University  have  been  held  recently  by 
tlie  Secretary,  Dr.  W.  L.  Davidson,  at  London,  New 
Philadelphia,  Akron,  and  Ironton,  all  in  Ohio.  The 
people  listen  gladly  to  the  story  of  the  rise  and 
growth  of  the  University,  and  are  most  generous  in 
their  contributions.  Many  other  meetings  have 
been  arranged  for  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  during 
the  winter. 


Many  generous  subscriptions,  which  have  been 
made  to  the  State  buildings  in  annual  payments, 
fall  due  .January  1st ;  some  July  1st.  Manyoftliem 
have  been  promptly  paid.  Some  of  our  friends  are 
a  trifle  neglectful,  and  our  work  is  tiius  hindered. 
Please  look  the  matter  up  and  be  prompt  in  your 
payments.  Notices  are  sent  to  all  sub.scribers. 
Better  not  put  it  aside  for  another  day  ;  you  are  ajit 
to  forget  it. 


Annuities  are  frequently  left  to  The  American 
University  by  those  who  can  hardly  afford  to  part 
with  their  money  while  living,  and  yet  who  have  a 
desire  to  help  the  University.  A  liberal  rate  of  in- 
terest can  be  paid.  This  method  of  investment 
brings  a  fair  and  certain  income  to  those  well  ad- 
vanced in  years;  it  lessens  the  possibility  of  litiga- 
tion, and  puts  money  where  it  will  do  great  good 
for  God  and  iinmanity  for  many  years  to  come. 
Some  was  received  in  this  way  during  the  past  year. 


Many  Chapters  in  New  Jersey  Conference  are 
taking  an  active  interest  in  the  Epworth  Founda- 
tion, and  are  organizing  for  a  thorough  canvass. 
Where  the  project  has  been  presented  pastors  and 
league  officers  have  promised  co-operation  with  the 
University  authorities.  Tlie  winter  months  will 
show  handsome  results,  while  the  young  people  will 
be  broader-minded  men  and  women  because  of 
the  widening  of  their  horizon  gained  by  the  presen- 
tation of  facts  leading  to  the  founding  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  growth  of  the  great  and  far-reach- 
ing enterprise. 


Many  of  the  Annual  Conferences  have  during 
the  year  passed  fine  resolutions  endorsing  the  work 
of  The  American  University,  and  caused  the  same 
to  be  spread  upon  their  journals.  This  is  recognition 
which  the  hard-working  projectors  richly  deserve. 
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Lingering  prejudice  is  being  dissipated,  and  every- 
where ministers  and  laymen  are  coming  to  under- 
stand that  The  American  University  will  be  tlie 
crown  to  our  educational  system.  The  character  of 
its  higli  work  along  post-graduate  lines  exclusively 
constitutes  it  a  unique  institution  in  our  Methodism, 
and  leaves  neither  room  nor  reason  for  jealousy. 


The  Coukier  has  no  politics  to  wiiicli  it  feels 
justified  in  giving  public  expression.  We  shall  cer- 
tainly be  pardoned,  however,  for  expressing  grati- 
fication that  one  of  our  honored  and  valued  trustees. 
President  William  McKinley,  has  been  re-elected 
for  a  second  term,  He  is  one  of  the  few  Presidents 
who  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  higher  educa- 
tion. We  shall  perpetuate  his  name  and  work  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  by  the  endowment  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley Foundation  in  connection  with  the  Oiiio 
College  of  Government.  It  will  be  accomplished  in 
the  next  two  years  by  his  loyal  friends,  wlio  are  vy- 
ing with  each  other  to  do  him  this  honor. 


The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  at  its  recent  session,  approved  the  Trustees 
of  The  American  University  and  made  no  change 
whatever  in  its  former  action  concerning  this  insti- 
tution. The  University  and  its  work  were  freely 
and  fully  discussed  by  some  of  the  committees. 
Bits  of  personal  gossi[)  occasionally  found  their  way 
into  the  public  press,  which  were  in  some  instances 
construed  as  the  official  action  of  the  General  Con- 
ference. The  University  had  many  loyal  friends 
on  the  floor  of  the  Conference,  ever  alert  to  cham- 
pion its  best  interests.  There  has  never  been  any 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
violate  the  compact  between  the  General  Conference 
and  the  University.  There  is  a  settled  conviction 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  open  work  in  the  Uni- 
versity until  five  million  dollars  have  been  secured 
for  buildings  and  endowments  above  the  purchase 
price  of  the  property.  Moie  than  half  that  amount 
is  now  in  sight.  When  work  is  opened  there  must 
be  sufficient  productive  endowment  to  meet  promptly 
the  salaries  of  all  professors  employed,  without  spe- 
cial appeal  to  the  churches  in  this  behalf  The 
necessity,  however,  is  apparent  for  the  speedy  open- 
ing of  the  University.  Already  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  applications   arc  on   file  in  (he  office   from 


students  in  all  parts  of  the  world  desiring  post  grad- 
uate work  in  this  University.  And  if  the  work 
were  actuallj^  commenced,  subscriptions  could  be 
more  readily  procured  to  complete  this  great  enter- 
prise as  originally  projected.  If  our  loyal  friends 
will  just  now  put  forth  their  best  efforts,  long  before 
the  quadrennium  is  ended,  the  demands  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  will  have  been  met  and  work  will 
actually  have  been  commenced. 


Soiuethiii}?  Being  Done. 

"  Washingtt)n  is  rapidly  becoming  the  center  of 
Catiiolicism  in  America,"  says  William  E.  Curtiss. 
"Tlie  apostolic  legation  is  located  here.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  ancient  .Jesuit  university,  which  was 
established  at  Georgetown  during  colonial  days,  we 
have  now  what  is  known  as  the  Catholic  University 
of  America,  a  more  extensive  and  wealthy  institu- 
tion, whose  faculty  represents  the  liberal  element 
in  the  Church.  A  year  ago  an  enormous  monastery 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Fi'ancis  was  occupied  by  several 
hundred  monks  and  is  now  the  headquarters  of  the 
greatest  foreign  missionary  agency  of  the  Catholic 
Cliurch — the  Franciscan  Brotherhood.  All  their 
missionary  work  for  the  continents  of  America, 
Asia,  and  Africa  is  directed  from  here.  The  monas- 
tery, one  of  the  most  imposing  ecclesiastical  edifices 
in  this  nation  and  whicii  cost  over  $100,000,  is  situ- 
ated a  mile  or  two  beyond  the  Catholic  University, 
near  the  Soldiers'  Home.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
m3'stery  about  tlie  institution,  which  gives  it  addi- 
tional interest.  The  monks  are  seldom  seen,  except 
when  they  come  or  go  tiirough  the  little  village  of 
Brookland,  which  is  their  railway  station." 

Six  great  buildings  of  the  University  are  now 
completed,  and  work  is  being  pushed  with  vigor. 
More  than  one  million  dollars  have  been  secured 
during  the  year.  Archbishop  Keene,  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  Pope,  at  the  request  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  of  America,  has  toured  the  country  and  has 
had  a  large  share  in  gathering  this  money.  Each 
new  year  witnesses  wonderful  gains.  Is  Protestant- 
ism asleep?  Is  she  contented  to  allow  the  rich 
educational  advantages  of  our  Capital  to  be  used 
almost  exclusively  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ? 
Answer  the  question  by  a  gift,  that  the  faith  of  our 
Fathers  may  be  preserved. 
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The    Epwortb    League  and  tlie  American 
University. 

Rev.  Albeet  Osborn,  B.  D. 

Ill  August,  1891,  Bishop  Hurst  wrote  and  pub- 
lislied  his  appeal  to  the  Protestant  public  in  general, 
and  to  the  Methodist  public  in  particular,  for 
$10,000,000  to  build  and  endow  The  American 
University.  In  this  undertaking  he  asks  the 
Epworth  League  to  take  a  part,  and  to  have  as  its 
aim  the  raising  of  an  Epworth  Fund  of  not  less 
than  $500,000  with  which  to  build  an  Epworth 
College  and  endow  an  Epworth  Professorship  and 
Epworth  Scholarships. 

To  this  appeal  have  come  many  responses  in  the 
sympathetic  words  of  individuals,  the  approving 
action  of  various  bodies  of  Methodism,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  contributions ;  and  from  the  Epworth 
League  the  response  has  been  in  its  full  proportion 
of  sympathetic  endorsement  and  gifts.  Here  and 
there,  however,  have  appeared  in  various  forms 
indications  that  by  some  who  are  friends  both  to 
the  League  and  to  the  University  it  is  questioned 
whether  the  League  as  such  should  enter  into  this 
work  ;  and  it  is  to  help  in  putting  this  question  in 
its  proper  light  that  tliese  lines  are  written. 

The  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  tliis  great  work  set 
before  the  League  depends  upon  the  proper  answer 
to  one  fundamental  question — namely  :  In  tlie  new 
and  unique  enterprise  projected  by  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  creation  of  The  American 
University,  should  there  be  special  recognition  of 
the  part  which  the  young  people  of  the  Church  take 
in  accomplishing  the  end  in  view,  or  should  their 
part,  as  in  otlier  benevolent  and  educational  work 
of  the  Church,  Ite  simply  and  wholly  merged  in  the 
general  movement? 

This  question  resolves  itself  into  two  parts:  First, 
whicli  will  conduce  most  largely  to  the  success  of  the 
Epworth  League  as  an  organization,  to  have  its  part 
in  this  colossal  effort  designated  as  its  own,  or  to  have 
its  work  simply  to  be  an  undiscernible  part  of  the 
great  achievement;  and,  second,  which  method  of 
procedure  will  best  serve  the  success  and  comijletion 
of  the  gigantic  enterprise  itself?  We  direct  our  at- 
tention at  present  solely  to  the  first  of  these  two 
questions. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  larger  results  of  benefit  to 
the  League  will  be  received  by  the  recognition  of  the 


young  people  and  their  effort  in  a  separate  fund  and 
in  an  Epvvortli  College.  We  name  some  reasons.  To 
the  League  it  will  act  as  a  perpetual  stimulus  to  the 
best  intellectual  culture  and  give  to  it  both  an  im- 
mediate and  permanent  source  of  ins[)iration  for  the 
liigiiest  spiritual  attainments.  A  spirituality  that 
ignores  or  omits  in  its  purview  the  ethical  element  of 
an  honest  and  conscientious  effort  to  secure  the 
highest  and  best  instruments  and  results  in  the 
searcii  for  truth  is  a  misnomer,  and  is  to  be  rejected 
as  defective,  if  not  spurious.  The  ideals  of  Christian 
character  set  before  the  Epworth  League  are,  as  they 
should  be,  incentives  to  mental  improvement  as  a 
life-long  duty  and  delight. 

The  Epworth  College  will  be  a  visible  and  national 
monument  to  the  devotion  of  the  League  to  the 
highest  and  best  interests  of  the  race,  while  the  Ep- 
worth Professorship  and  the  Epworth  Scholarships 
will  fornithrougli  the  centuries  strong,  practical  and 
living  bonds  of  union  between  the  beautiful  and 
vigorous  life  of  the  old  Epworth  home  of  the  Wesleys 
and  the  unfolding  powers  of  our  American  youth. 

Such  a  distinct  and  signal  iilentification  of  the 
League  with  the  establishment  and  endowment  of 
the  University  will  furnish  in  large  measure  just 
such  a  lofty  and  abiding  esprit  de  corps  as  will  be 
found  to  be  an  indispensable  element  for  the  surest 
progress  and  success. 

Like  all  other  appeals  for  benevolence,  this  one 
should  be  kept  upon  the  voluntary  basis,  and  the 
work  of  collecting  should  be  carried  on  in  the  spirit 
of  sympathy  and  helpfulness  toward  any  and  every 
other  good  cause.  The  American  University  is  the 
friend  and  ally  of  every  other  good  cause,  botli  within 
and  without  the  Church,  and  its  welcome  to  the  edu- 
cated youth  of  America  in  the  years  to  come  will  be 
no  warmer  and  no  more  genuine  than  is  its  good 
will  for  the  well-being  and  success  of  the  Epworth 
League  in  the  present  appeal  for  co-operation.  No 
desire  nor  purpose  exists  to  put  upon  our  Ep- 
worthians.tiie  double  duty  of  contributing  both  as 
members  of  the  church  and  as  members  of  the 
League,  but  simply  that  in  the  general  gathering  of 
funds  and  in  their  expenditure  tiiere  be  a  distinct 
and  helpful  recognition  of  tlie  efforts  and  needs  of 
our  young  people. 

On  the  broad  and  important  subject  of  whether 
the  League  should  as  such  enter  into  all  or  many  of 
the  general  and  local  efforts  to  raise  funds  for  reli- 
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gious  purposes  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  ;  it 
should  neither  be  asked  nor  expected.  For  this 
wouhl  to  a  large  extent  mean  a  divided,  and  hence 
a  weakened, church.  But  upon  this  particular  propo- 
sition, so  fitting  in  all  its  aspects,  whether  viewed  as 
to  its  effects  upon  the  League  itself,  upon  tlje  Uni- 
versity, upon  the  Churcli  at  large  or  upon  tlie  cause 
of  Christian  education,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
affirming  it  to  be  good,  and  only  good. 


Worthy  of  Iiiiitatioii. 

The  Washington  District  Epwortli  League  of  the 
Baltimore  Conference  has  set  an  example  which  is 
worthy  of  imitation  in  every  presiding  elder's  dis- 
trict in  Methodism.  At  their  Annual  Convention, 
held  recently  in 
the  city  of 
Was  h  i  ngto  n, 
the  matter  of 
the  Epworth 
College  of  Lit- 
erature of  The 
American  Uni- 
versity was  ful- 
ly presented. 
Great  enthusi- 
asm was  awak- 
ened. A  few 
days  later  the 
Board  of  Con- 
trol decided  to 
make  this  the 
one  object  to- 
wards which 
the  members  of 

the  League  should  give  their  thought  and 
prayers  and  generosity  during  tlie  coming  fall 
and  winter.  Tlie  members  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol present  on  that  occasion  per.-ionaliy  pledged 
$120.  Since  then  various  meetings  have  been  held, 
committees  have  been  appointed,  and  in  companies 
of  two,  as  the  Apostles  once  went  about  tlieir  work, 
selected  young  people  are  to  personally  visit  every 
League  in  the  District  to  present  the  cause  of  The 
Epworth  College  of  Literature.  The  battle  cry  is  to 
be,  "At  least  a  dollar  from  every  Epworth  Leaguer." 
The  membership  in  the  District  is  tiiree  thousand. 
The  machinery  of  the  campaign  has  been  so  care- 
fully adjusted,  and  the  young  people  have  gone  into 
it  with  such  enthusiasm,  that  success  is  certain  to 
come.  It  was  a  noble  thing  for  the  young  people 
to  undertake  at  the  home  of  the  University.  The 
influence  of  such  a  movement  will  be  wide  reaching 


and  contagious.  If  the  Epworth  Leaguers  of  every 
district  in  Methodism  would  fur  just  a  few  months 
devote  themselves  with  the  same  zeal  and  careful- 
ness of  preparation  to-  tliis  work,  the  new  building- 
could  be  erected  next  yeir.  Let  this  good  example 
be  followed  everywhere.  One  strong,  steady  pull  in 
these  closing  hours  of  the  dying  century  will  make 
possible  the  erection  of  this  splendid  memorial  to 
the  loyal  Epworthians  of  Methodism  in  the  first 
year  of  the  new  century.  The  literature  needed  to 
effectually  push  the  canvass  will  be  gladly  supplied 
on  application  to  the  office  of  the  University,  No. 
1419  F  street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Washington,  D.  C. 


iCOMAKMlTTCT 


New  College  Dedicated. 

On  Nov.  23, 
with  great 
pomp  and  cere- 
mony, Trinity 
College  for 
women,  under 
tlie  control  of 
the  R  o  m  a  n 
Catholic  Ch'ch, 
was  dedicated 
at  Washington, 
D.C.  Hundreds 
of  Church  dig- 
nitaires  from  all 
larts  of  the 
United  States 
and  Europe 
were  present. 
The  eyes  of  the 
whole  Catholic 
world  were 
turned  1  Howard 
the  occasion,  and  every  heart  was  responsive  to 
the  high  import  of  the  hour.  Magnificent  music 
rolled  til  rough  the  high  arches.  Famous  pictures, 
brought  from  the  Old  World  at  fabulous  prices, 
constitute  a  part  of  the  endowment  of  the  new 
building.  Chants  were  sung,  incense  burned,  and 
the  Cardinal  sprinkled  the  walls  with  holy  water 
dedicating  the  structure  to  the  high  purpose 
for  which  it  was  erected.  Our  Catholic  friends 
with  an  eye  on  the  future  are  massing  all  their 
high  educational  efforts  in  tlie  National  Capital. 
They  are  a  unit;  there  is  not  a  murmur  of  discon- 
tent or  dissatisfaction.  They  bring  things  to  pass 
in  an  amazing  way.  Lethargic  Protestantism,  riven 
by  unreasonable  jealousies,  never-  moving  in  solid 
phalanx  towards  any  great  purpose,  may  awake 
some  day  soon  to  the  fact  that  the  ground  has  been 
fully  preempted  and  the  city  taken. 
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The  Young  People  aud  The  Uuivei-sity. 

The  preseutiitioii  of  this  undertaking  to  our  younj;- 
jieople  is  manifold  in  good  results. 

It  broadens  their  horizon,  giving  views  of  denomi- 
national achievement  of  which  they  did  not  know; 
of  national  and  Protestant  needs,  of  which  they  can 
hardly  otherwise  learn;  of  world-wide  educational 
facilities — tiieir  adaptations  and  lack  of  adaptation 
to  our  necessities  as  American  Christians,  of  which 
none  know  who  have  not  studied  these  matters  or 
heard  of  them  tiirough  [latriotic  Christian  scholars. 

It  deepens  love  toward  God,  whose  kingdom  on 
earth  the  University  is  to  strengthen. 

It  incites  to  patriotism,  for  the  University  is 
founded  to  perpetuate  our  Nation,  whose  capital 
city  it  is  in  ;  whose  embodiment  is  before  the  stu- 
dents— visible  in  all  the  noble  buildings  and  in.9ti- 
tutions  which  are  its  habitat;  and  in  the  distin- 
guished persons  who  form  the  executive,  legislative, 
judicial,  and  other  departments  of  the  Government. 

It  creates  desire  for  higher  education,  and  stimu- 
lates endeavor  to  acquire  it.  Those  who  cannot 
have  these  higher  advantages  become  friends  of 
education,  and  do  what  they  can  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  others  to  secure  it. 

Participation  in  this  work,  by  active  co-operation 
and  by  gifts  of  money,  identifies  our  young  people 
with  a  great  enterprise,  worthy  of  their  best  effort.s — 
because  wholly  beneficent  in  its  designs,  far-reach- 
ing in  scope,  and  permanent  as  the  nation  itself. 
They  became  associated  with  those  who  are  work- 
ing unselfishly  upon  broad  foundations  for  those 
who  will  follow  them. 

This  widening  view  and  this  interest  in  large 
and  prospective  concerns  tends  to  greater  interest  in 
and  devotion  to  local  affairs,  and  gives  us  men  and 
women  better  equipped  for  life — whether  within 
narrow  limits  or  in  larger  s|)heres.  No  other  inter- 
est will  suffer  because  this  is  chosen.  Many  will  be 
enriched  and  strengthened  because  this  has  been 
taken  up. 

For  every  reason,  it  is  well  that  our  youth  should 
hear  about,  and  become  affiliated  with.  The  Ameri- 
can University. 


A  Thing  of  Beauty. 

The  Epworth  Herald  say.'?: 

"  '  A  thing  of  beauty,'  is  the  universal  expression  of 
those  who  have  seen  the  new  Epvvortii  League  certifi- 
cate of  award  prepared  by  The  American  University 
to  be  given  to  the  contributors  to  the  Epworth 
foundation.  The  certificate  is  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
niensof  illuminated  lettering  that  it  has  fallen  to  our 
lot  to  see.  The  delicate  and  effective  combination 
of  colors  and  the  ornate,  yet  strong,  lines  in  which 
the  whole  design  has  been  wrought  unite  to  produce 
a  unique  effect.  Each  letter  forms  a  study  and  pos- 
sesses a  charm  that  cannot  be  described  in  cold  type. 
Sight  alone  furnishes  the  medium  proper  for  the  full 
impression  of  the  singular  beauty  of  this  document. 
The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  fine  engraving  of  the 
College  of  Literature,  presenting  the  front  elevation 
of  a  building  about  200  feet  long  by  90  in  breadth. 
The  structure  is  to  be  made  of  marble,  a  companion 
to  the  College  of  History,  which  is  already  com- 
pleted. The  architecture  will  be  the  classic,  with  a 
combination  of  Doric  simplicity  and  strength,  en- 
riched by  Corinthian  ornamentation." 

Forward  $1.00,  giving  the  Chapter  number  of 
your  League,  and  the  certificate,  handsomely  en- 
grossed, will  be  forwarded  the  next  day.  Addrest 
1419  F  street,  Washington,  D.  (!. 


Should  this  issue  of  The  Courier  fall  into  the 
hands  of  one  not  now  an  officer  in  the  Epworth 
League,  after  reading  it  kindly  hand  it  to  your 
luccessor  in  ofifice. 


Gifts  to  The   Epworth  College  of 
Literature. 

The  following  amounts  have  been  received  by  the 
treasurer,  Washington,  D.  C,  up  to  date  : 

Major  Daniel  M.  Page,  Joplin,  Mo.,  f  i  ;  W.  H.  Abbott,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  ft  ;  Miss  J.  L.  Palmer  Washington,  D.  C,  |l  ;  W. 
Ernest  Shires,  Oakland,  Md.,  $i  ;  Dudley  Epworth  League,  Dud- 
ley, Pa.,  $2  ;  Ripley  Epworth  League,  Ripley,  W.  Va.,  J2  ;  Will- 
iam T.  Hutson,  Hecla,  Mont.,  fl  ;  Mrs.  Louis  T.  Janes,  Hills- 
dale, N.  J.,  $1  ;  Miss  AUvn  Martin,  Washington,  D.  C,  $I  ; 
Emily  E.  Wyman,  Verona,  N.  Y.,  Jfl  ;  Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  L.  Adams, 
Fowlerville,  Mich.,  $2  ;  Rev.  D.  W.  Howell,  Waterbury,  Conn., 
$1  ;  Rev.  Edwin  Gardner,  Cheswald,  Del.,  fs  ;  Arch  .Street  Ep- 
worth League,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  $54;  Jackson  Ritter  Epworth 
League,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  J5  ;  George  D  Kellogg,  Newcastle, 
Cal.,  |l  ;  North  Hoosick  Epworth  League,  North  Hoosick,  N.Y., 
$5;  Robert  Jaspar  Thornton,  New  York  City,  Ji  ;  Mrs.  H.  T. 
Bishop,  Beverly,  N.  J.,  $1  ;  Lucretia  Parker,  Sand  Hill,  O.,  $1  ; 
Miss  Ida  M.  Ball,  Falls  Church.  Va.,  $1  ;  Flushing  Epworth 
League,  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  |;i6  ;  Queen  Esther  Epworth  League, 
Edwardsport,  Ind.,  f2  ;  Newark  Chapter,  Newark,  N.  Y.,  $2; 
Three  Springs  Epworth  League,  Three  Springs,  Pa  ,  J3  ;  Rev. 
Nelson  J.  Brown,  Crosswicks,  N.  J.,  $1  ;  Third  Street  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churcli,  Columbus,  O.,  52  ;  F.  H.  Broome,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  f  r  ;  G.  L.  Heiseman,  DoUiver,  Iowa,  |i  ;  Cove  Forge 
Epworth  League,  Cove  Forge,  Pa.,  $5  ;  Edward  E.  Lash,  Farm- 
ersburg,  Ind.,  $1;  Wenonah  Epworth  League,  Weuonah,  N.J.,  Jr; 
Broadway  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Dayton,  O.,  $r  ;  I'orest 
Lake   Center    Epworth   League,    Birchardsville,  Pa.,  $3  ;  Mrs. 
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Louise  Eaton,  Des  Moiues,  Iowa,  $!  ;  Rev.  A.  C.  Sirdefield,  Mel- 
bourne, Fla.,  $1  ;  Brownlon  Epwortli  League,  Keighley,  Kans. , 
$2  ;  Rev.  John  Pt-rrv  Epwoith  League,  Wheatland.  Pa.,  $5  ;  Mrs. 
Peter  Keeler,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  $1  ;Mrs.  Kmily  S.  Jefls,  Hudsou, 
Mass-,  fi  ;  OUvet  Epworth  League,  Trappe,  Md.,  ?5  ;  Strouds- 
burg  Epworth  League,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  $4  ;  Harruony  Epworth 
League,  Liucoln,  111.,  $4  ;  Willing  Workers  Epworth  League, 
Caledonia,  O  ,  Jl  ;  E.  J.  Smith,  Joliet,  111.,  $1  ;  Miss  Lucy  M. 
Parker,  Washington,  D.  C,  $!  ;  Emporium  Epworth  League, 
Emporium,  Pa.,  j;2  ;  Delhi  Epworth  League,  Oelhi,  Iowa,  f2  ; 
Rathboue  Epworth  League,  Rathboue.  N.  Y.,  $1  ;  Alpha  Ep- 
worth League,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  $6  ;    Mrs.  Coia  E.  Pilcher, 

Wilmington,  O.,  ;^i  ;  ,  Arcadia,  Wis.,  $1  ;  Bay  Port  Epworth 

League,  Bay  Port,  Mich.,  $i  ;  • -,  Passaic,  N.  Y.,  |io  ;  Mis- 
cellaneous, I7.50  ;  West  Fulton  Epworth  League,  West  Fulton, 
N.Y.,|4;  Mrs.  E.H.  Alderuian,  Castle  Creek,  N.  Y.,|i  ;  Black 
Earth  Epworth  League,  Black  Earth,  Wis.,  {55  ;  Federal  Epworth 
League,  Federal,  Pa.,  $2  ;  Nisbet  Epworth  League,  Nisbet,  Pa., 
>3  ;  Lily  Whitney,  Cincinnati,  O.,  |i  ;  St.  James  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  |i  ;  Tecumseh  Epworih 
League,  Tecumseh,  Nebr. ,  f S  ;  Alequippa  Chapter,  Alequippa, 
Pa.,  $5  ;  Sayreville  Epworth  League,  Sayreville,  N.  J.,  I3C  ;  Rev. 
C  Lee  Gaul,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  fi;  Lakewood  Epworth  League,  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J.,  I14  ;  Simpsou  Epworth  League,  Prescott,  Wis.,  I5  ; 
Havelock  Epworth  League,  Havelock,  Iowa,  $$  I  Augustus 
Eisenmeyer,  Trenton,  111.,  f  [  ;  William  G.  Waller,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  f;i  ;  Shively  Chapter,  Elmwood,  O.,  |i  ;  College  Street 
Chapter,  Bowling  Green.  Ky  ,  |i  ;  Clinton  Chapter,  Clinton,  O., 
{i  ;  Lorning  Chapter,  Corning,  N.  Y.,  $1  ;  Dr.  N.  H.  Keyser, 
Germantowu,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jio;  T.  R.  Ewiug,  Towuville, 
Pa.,  $1  ;  Richville  Epworth  League,  Richville,  N.  Y.,  $1.25  ; 
Tiskilwa  Epworih  League,  Tiskilwa,  Ill.,|3;  Sarah  Walther, 
Stockholm,  N.  J.,  $1  ;  Portland  Epworth  League,  Poitland, 
Conn.,  f2.-o;  Hartford,  Epworth  League,  Hartford,  S.  D.,  $i  : 
Dauphin  Epworth  League,  Dauphin,  Pa.,  fo  ;  Melviu  Epworth 
League,  Melvin,  111.,  17;    Worth  Epworth  League,  Worth,  111., 

$8  ;  Stockton  Epworth  League,  Stockton,  Minu.,  $2  ; ,  Long 

Pomt,  111..  $~  ;  Wenouah  Epworth  League,  Weuonah,  N.  J.,  |l5  ; 
Stockbridge  Epworth  League.  Stockbridge,  Mich.,  $5  ;  Dead- 
wood  Epworth  League.  Deadwood,  S.  D.,  J3  ;  West  York  Street 
Epworth  League,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  |6 ;  Walter  A.  Vaugliau, 
Lynn,  Mass.,  $1  ;  Cliesterhill  Epworth  League,  Chesterhill,  O., 
$1;  Pleasant  Hill  Epworih  League,  Manilla,  la.,  I4  ;  Albert 
Lea  Epworth  League,  Albert  Lea,  Minu.,  |4.2S  ;  Anna  B.  Cur- 
tis, Covode,  Pa.,  fi  ;  Shepherd  Chapter.  Ludlowville,  N.  Y.,  $1 1  ; 
Brumfield  Epworth  League,  Boston,  Mass.,  |20  ;  E.  Smithfield 
Epworth  League,  East  Smithfield,  Pa.,  $1  ;  Curlew  Epworth 
League,  Curlew,  la.,  $3  ;  Fairmont  Epworth  League,  Fairmont, 
Minu.,  $1  ;  Sayreville  Epworth  League,  Sayreville,  N.  J.,  J21  ; 
Duncannon  Epworth  League,  Duncaunou,  Pa.,  f  i  ;  Havanna 
Epworth  League,  Havanna.  Kans., $4;  Moberly  Epworih  League, 
Moberly,  lud.,  f3  ;  ,  South  Fork,  Pa.,  $8;  Brighton  Ep- 
worth League,  Brighton,  O.,  $1  ;  Metuchen  Epworth  League, 
Metucheu,  N.  J.,  $6.30  ;  Belhesda  Epworth  League,  Middletown, 
Del.,  |io;  H.  B.  Wentz,  Galesville,  Wis.,  $1  ;  Emma  F.  Willard, 
South  Bend,  lud.,  $1  ;  Mrs.  Charles  Uinpleby,  Ohlman,  111.,  $1  ; 
D.  T.  Monroe,  King.ston,  Wis.,  $1  ;  Higgins  M.  E.  Church, 
Fruitvale,  Cal.,  $1  ;  Salem  Epworth  League,  Zionsville,  Ind.,|i  ; 

,  Marion  Center,  Pa.,  $1  ;     Barton  Epworth  League,  Utica, 

Pa.,  $i;  W.  B.  Collius,  Epworth  League,  Odon,  lud.,  $1  ;  Mrs. 
Mary  Swain,  Bordentowu,  N.  J.,  $1  ;  Second  M.  E.  Church, 
Springfield,  111.,  |S  ;  Olin  Wesley  Hill,  New  Haven,  Conn,  $1  ; 
Howard  G.  Ford,  Highwood,  Conn.,  $1  ;  John  Wesley  Epworth 
League,  Blooming  Grove.  Iiid.,  I7  ;    Seville   Epworth   League, 

Seville, O.,  $3; ,  De  Witt,  Iowa,  $1; .  Schaghticoke,  N.Y., 

|i6  ;  St.  Paul's  M.  E.  Church,  Irvington,  N.  Y.,  $g  ;  Simpsou 
Epworth  League,  Prescott,  Wis.,  $5  ;  Elberon  Epworth  League, 
Elberon,  N.  J.,  |S  ;  St.  Paul  Epworth  League,  Delaware,  O.,  $S  ; 
Sallie  A.  Green,  New  Salem,  lud.,  $1  ;  Gosport  Epworth  League, 
Gosport,  Ind.,  $$  ;  Rev.  Eugene  Robinson,  Ashland,  N.  Y.,  $1  ; 
St.  Paul's  M.  E.  Church,   Wa.shiugton,  D.  C,  |6  ;    Stroudsburg 

Epworth  League,  Strou'slnirg,  Pa.,  fl  ;    ,  Middletown,  O., 

Is  ;  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  #5  ;  Miscellaneous,  117.50. 

Atgleu,  Pa.,  $1;  Dover,  N.J  ,|5;  Highwood,  Conn.,  I9;  West 
York  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  f4; 
Highwood,  Conn.,  $5:  Wheatland,  Pa.,  fi;  Dunniore,  Pa.,  J5: 
McCouuelsviUe,  N.  Y.,  f7;  Millersburg,  Pa.,  f  10;  Third  Street 


Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Columbus,  •.,  $4;  vSouth  Fork, 
Pa.,  f  l^;  Vandergrift,  Pa.,  $5;  Utica,  N.  Y.,  |i;  Outario,  O..  $$; 
Franklin  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Baltimore,  Md.,  $5; 
University  Park,  Oreg..|;5;  Rev.  G.  Sharpe,  Chateaugay,  N.  Y., 
$10;  H.  L.  Lee  literature),  Alcot,  S.  C,  25  cents;  Rev.  T.J. 
Snodgrass,  River  Falls,  Wis.,  |^;  L.  Belle  Ebright,  Wetmore, 
Kans.,  fi;  Rev.  Marshall  Owens,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  I3;  Rev. 
John  S.  Parker,  Hudson,  Wis.,  $y,  N.  G.  Livermore,  Millsville, 
N.  J.,  |i;  Rev.  L.  M.  Riley,  Lyons,  Kans.,  |i;  C.  H.  Wright. 
English  Ctntrr,  Pa.,  |i;  Corydon,  Ind.,  I25;  Bethany,  Mo.,  $1; 
Egvpt,  N.  Y.,  $9.45;  Worcester,  N.  Y.,  $y,  Mauteno,  111.,  ji; 
Doniphan,  Nebr.,|i;  Clifty,  Ind.,  I3;  Italian  Mission.  New 
Orleans,  La.,  $2;  North  Hoosick,  N.  Y.,  $4;  Wilmot,  0.,  Ji; 
Capiona,  Kaus.,  $4;  New  York  Mills,  N.  Y.,$I;  Springville, 
Pa.,  I4.25;  St.  Paul's  Church,  Delaware,  O.,  f2;  Alma  Center, 
Wis.,  $2\  Yellow  Springs,  O.,  $5;  Roselle,  N.  J.,  $7;  Flora,  111., 
$1;  Hoboken,  Pa.,  I5;  West  York  Street  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  $5;  Sayreville,  N.  J.,  $J;  Nebraska, 
Pa.,  |io;  Sniithland,  la.,  |i;  Catlin,  111.,  $5;  Tremont  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  Boston,  Mass.  I7;  Lyons  Station,  Ind., 
$5;  South  Bend,  lud.,  ^4;  Russell,  O.,  I2.30;  T.  J.  Crumley, 
Greendale,  Va.,  $ti;  Elgin,  111.,  $5;  Sarcoxie.  Mo.,  $1;  Glover- 
ton,  Vt.,  Is;  Orange,  Mass.,  $2;  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  |io;  Kittau- 
ning,  Pa..|i;  Augusta,  Ill.,|i;  Elkiu.  N.  C,  I9;  Lyons,  Kans., 
|i;  Dauphin,  Pa.,  |v.  Little  Silver,  N.  J.,  $io;  Thorp,  Wash., 
I2;  Kuoxville,  Tenn.,  |6;  Clifiy,  lud.,  $\;  State  Street  Church, 
Chicago,  111.,  |io;  South  Fork,  Pa.,  I3;  Lebanon,  Pa.,  |io; 
Mankato,  Minn.,  |io;  Hyde  Park,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  |i; 
Savannah,  O.,  I4;  Fletcher  Place,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  $t;  EHicott 
City,  Md.,|i;  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  fs;  Arnold  Chapter,  Vandergrift, 
Pa.,  Is;  A.  L.  Wheatly,  Lutts,  Pa.,  $1;  Hansell,  la.,  $7;  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  I7;  Pleasant  Ridge,  O.,  |i,  Rutherford,  N.  J,,  |i; 
Nebraska,  Pa.,  |s;  Ortonville,  Minn.,|5;  Worcester,  N.  Y.,  |i; 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  |i;  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  I5;  North  Granthain, 
N.  H.,  Is;  Bellevue,  Ky.,  I3;  Elmira  District,  Central  New 
York  Conference,  I492.  The  following  have  been  ins'ituted 
founders  by  the  payment  of  |i,ooo  each  :  Hon.  W.  L.  Wood- 
cock, L.  T.  Yoder. 

Ill  the  above  subscriptions  it  will  be  noted  that 
many  States  are  represented,  and  that  a  larpe  num- 
ber of  Leagues  have  already  responded.  The  re- 
sponses have  been  exceedingly  gratifying,  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  the  campaign  was  only  commenced 
in  the  early  summer,  just  about  the  time  wiieii  many 
Leagues  were  preparing  to  give  up  their  work  fur 
tiie  summer  months,  and  they  delayed  any  action 
on  tlie  matter  until  the  fall.  Now  that  the  summer 
vacations  are  over  and  the  work  is  again  being  taken 
up,  cheering  reports  are  coming  from  all  quarters 
that  The  American  University  is  to  be  object  of 
generosity  during  the  winter  montlis.  There  are 
more  than  twenty  thousand  Leagues  in  Methodism. 
If  tlieir  contributions  could  average  ten  dollars,  the 
beautiful  Epworth  College  of  Literature  would  be 
assured.  Some  Leagues,  it  will  be  noticed,  have 
sent  as  high  as  sixty  dollars.  "  One  dollar  each  " 
ought  to  be  the  battle  cry.  It  is  an  amount  which 
could  easily  begiven  by  even  the  poorest.  The  beau- 
tiful certificate,  wliich  goes  to  each  contributor,  is  a 
work  of  art  and  will  be  greatly  prized.  It  is  confi- 
dently expected  that  in  the  next  few  months  this 
matter  will  be  taken  up  with  enthusiasm  by  every 
League.  Send  to  tliis  office  for  literature  to  help 
you  push  the  campaign.  Do  not  deUiy,  but  begin 
the  work  at  once.  It  will  be  glorious  in  the  after 
years,  when  visiting  Washington,  to  look  upon  the 
completed  Epworth  Building  and  say,  "  I  had  a 
share  in  it." 
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Shall  the  Government  Control  a 
University? 

The  interest  which  has  heeii  awakened  in  The 
American  Universit}',  the  large  gifts  wliieli  have 
been  received,  and  the  determination  on  the  part  of 
a  great  denomination  to  build  tliis  institution  at  the 
nation's  capital  has  more  than  anything  else  pre- 
vented the  Govei'nment  from  erecting  a  university 
in  Washington.  Every  year,  without  exception,  a 
bill  has  been  presented  in  the  Senate  looking  towards 
a  University  of  the  United  States,  and  it  has  gone 
to  a  committee  appointed  to  take  into  consideration 
this  interest.  Senator  Depew  of  New  York  presented 
the  bill  last  winter.  The  committee  discussed  it, 
but  it  never  got  outside  of  their  room. 

Our  wisest  legislators  are  opposed  to  a  great  uni- 
versity supported  at  Government  expense,  and  tlie 
strongest  argument  which  they  use  against  it  is  that 
tiie  Christian  denominations  of  the  country  are  now 
engaged  in  establishing  educational  institutions  on 
as  large  plans  as  the  Government  could  hope  to  do, 
and  while  the  Christian  people  are  willing  to  do  it, 
il  is  needless  for  the  Government  to  undertake  it. 

The  history  of  State  schools  is  not  a  brilliant  one. 
They  so  easily  run  to  secularism.  Such  an  insti- 
tution fostered  by  the  Government  would  simply 
become  a  recruiting  office  for  politics.  The  lead- 
ing educators  of  the  country,  individually  and  in 
official  capacity,  have  declared  against  it.  We 
here  append  a  summary  of  the  unanswerable  argu- 
ments which  can  be  used  against  the  founding 
of  a  university  supported  by  Government  e.x pen.se. 

I.   Governinental. 

1.  The  coustitutioual  right  has  been  aurl  still  is  ques- 
tioned. 

2.  A  serious  question  as  to  the  right  to  use  moneys  raised 
from  all  the  people  to  the  special  advantage  of  a  select 
number. 

3.  The  tendency  to  centralization  and  paternalism  is 
objectionable. 

4.  Our  Government  is  not  authorized  to  do  what  private 
agencies  are  already  accomplishing. 

5.  Such  a  university  would  impair  or  destroy  the  spirit  of 
self-reliance. 

6.  Serious  objections  to  political  parties  having  control  of 
issues  sure  to  come,  in  managing  the  details  of  such  an 
institution. 

7.  The  State  universities  have  encountered  great  diffi- 
culties, which  would  be  greater  in  a  National  university. 

8.  Such  a  university  would  be  a  perpetual  claimant  for 
increasing  amounts  of  money — thousands  growing  into  mil- 
lions annually. 


II.   Educational. 

1.  Existing  institutions  are  doing  or  planning  to  do  all 
that  such  a  university  would  do. 

2.  It  would  be  a  rival  to  our  other  great  universities  in 
which  millions  are  already  invested. 

3.  It  would  clieuk  the  gifts  now  flowing  into  our  great 
institutions  of  learning. 

4.  Its  proposed  domination  ov('r  other  institutions  would 
injure  tlic  free  spirit  required  for  educational  advance. 

5.  It  would  be  too  conservative  to  lead  in  research. 

6.  It  would  of  necessity  be  an  imperfect  university,  for 
some  of  the  chief  departments  would  be  excluded,  such  as 
the  Science  of  Religion,  Theology,  Ethics,  Moral  Philosophy, 
Modern  History,  Political  Science,  and  Economies. 

7.  It  is  opposed  by  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  composed  of  the  leading 
educators  of  the  country,  on  the  ground  of  the  impossibility 
of  freeing  it  from  political  bias  and  treatment. 

III.  Moral. 

1.  The  Government  caimot  require  tests  of  faith,  and  a 
National  University  would  be  non-religious,  which,  in  sub- 
stance, would  mean  non-moral,  non-believing,  and  agnostic. 
2.  It  would  be  a  bulwark  for  seculaiism  in  education,  the 
divorce  of  education  from  religious  life  and  influence. 

IV.  Practical  autl  Local. 

1.  The  various  religious  bodies  have  already  taken  steps 
toward  university  foundations  in  Washington  : 

(a)  The  Baptists,  in  Columbian  University. 

(h)    The  Roman  Catholics,  in  The  Catholic  University. 

(c)  The  Methodi.sts,  repre.sentiug  general  Protestantism, 
in  The  American  University. 

(4)  The  Protestant  Episcopalians,  in  The  Cathedral  Foun- 
dation. 

2.  Such  an  institution  would  become  the  harbor  of  worn- 
out  politicians  and  their  friends. 


Let  every  Epworth  League  in  Methodism  do  some- 
thing handsome  for  the  Epworth  College  of  Litera- 
ture during  this  winter.  Urge  your  President  to 
present  it.  Let  some  member  present  a  paper  on  the 
subject.  Write  us  for  facts.  Send  for  sample  certifi- 
cate. It  will  be  worth  much  to  you  in  all  the  future 
to  have  been  allied  to  this  movement. 


Many  subscribers  to  the  Asbury  Fund  will  receive 
this  issue  of  the  Courier.  To  many  it  will  be  a 
reminder  that  a  part,  at  lea.st,  of  their  subscription  is 
due  and  unpaid.  Will  you  not  aid  us  by  at  once 
sending  it  on  ?     It  will  be  greatly  helpful. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  a  handsome  ill- 
luminated  and  engrossed  certificate  to  all  who  com- 
plete the  payment  of  any  subscription  made  to  The 
American  University.  It  is  a  rare  bit  of  art,  and  you 
will  prize  its  posses.sion.  Complete  your  payment 
at  once  and  get  it. 


TJIE     UNIVERSITY     COURIER. 
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Asbiiry  Memorial  Hall. 

A.sbury   subscriptions    paid    since    the    last  issue 
•of  the  Courier. 

$10a.— T.  T.  Pershing,  W.  G.  Smith.  $60.— J.  Meechatn, 
.$05.  — A.  E.  Chaffee.  ,$50.— D.  S.  Monroe,  J.  N,  Dalby. 
,$i  1 .05.— Jay  Dickerson.  .$33.33.-8.  Ellery,  F.  S.  Cook- 
man,  W.  Podell,  J.  C.  Floyfl,  John  H.  Ryan,  Thomas  Hanwood, 
J.  \V.  Frizzle.  W.  H.  Hunter,  W.  D.  Evans,  H.  Fishbeck,  J.  J. 
I'fister,  H.  C.Jennings,  C.  I!.  Mitchell.  $35.— G.  H.  Flinu. 
.$31.0e.— F.  H.  Coman.  $30.— Nelson  G.  Lyons,  A.M. 
Hailey.  ,$1!5.— L.  K.  Stratton,  W.  C.  Rice,  Charles  S.  Wiug, 
.M.  P.  Miller,  J.  G.  Gogley,  C.  T.  Allen,  George  Orbiu,  James 
Keiininger,  T.  M.  Fiirey,  G.  W.  Huddlestoii,  N.  L.  Bray,  W.  L. 
Dividson,  J.  K.  Adams.  $20.— J.  M.  Bull,  S.  C.  Cary,  Wm. 
H.  Kuntle,  A.  Oslrander,  U.  L.  Chapman,  H.  C.  McVVhorter, 
J.  Luckev,  W.  C.  Eudlev.J.  M.  Bull.  Ezra  Tinker.  $10.04. 
— S.  F.  Kerfoot,  E.  \V.  Caswell,  S.  F.  Kerfoot.  E.  W.  VauDe- 
veuter.  $  I  5.  -C.  W.  Dockrell,  J.  L  King,  T.  S.  Wilcox,  S. 
K.  Rodkey,  F.  E.  Durfee.  J.  F.  Bliss,  J.  W.  Demiug,  Mrs.  Hen- 
rietta Uani  Kroeger,  .^.  E.  Johnson.  $13.33. — S.  I).  Ham- 
mond. $13.— W.  D.  Cheringlon.  $13.50.— Eli  P.  Halls, 
Alex.  Smith.  .$10  — H.  Brueck,  Mrs.  J.  Stafford,  A.  A.  West- 
enberg,  N.  B.  Johnson,  S.  C.  Olds,  John  Stafford,  L.  L.  Hans- 
come,  F.  H.  Rey,  F.  E.  Hartman,  John  R,  Westwood.  J.  Stans- 
field,  W.  C.  Cleiiio.  J.  E.  Jacklin,  Arthur  A,  Graves,  S.  K.  Ar- 
buthuot,  U.  A.  Friend,  F.  H.  Rey,  J.  H.  Hobbs,  (i.  H,  Huma- 
sou,  L.  Framjeton,  W.  M.  Sterling,  O.  T.  Dwinell,  J.  H.  Hamou, 
J.  W.  H.  Brown,  Aug.  Mueller.  $9.— Fl  Yager.  $8.33.— 
.  \  .  Cone,  C.  B.  Graham,  E.  A.  Healy,  J.  F.  Conner.  .$8.— 
W.  B.  Weaver,  L.  Femanclez.     ,$7.— A.  S.  Mowbray. 

$7.50.— J.  L.  King.  $0.00.— G.  Hausser,  C.  H.  Molnny. 
$5.37.— Mrs.  J.  T.  Jeffers.  $5.— S.  A.  Hughes,  W.Cooke, 
J.  Castles,  J.  W.  Martin,  h.  A.  Willsey,  W.J.  Robinson,  E.  C. 
Teachout,  W.  M.  Gillis,  H.  G  Bilbie,  L.  L.  Fisher,  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Teter,  J.  F.  Anderson,  P.  Hoendiges,  F.  Iv.  Treague,  Alice  M. 
Darnell,  F.  W.  Hirrop,  h).  P.  .'Krmstrong,  A.  C.  IJeininger.  N. 
W.  Moore,  Mrs.  P.  O'Connell,  J.  H.  Scott,  L.  Y.  Cox,  M.  J. 
Carley,  A.  B.  Clough,  J.  W.  Moles,  S.  A.  Steel,  J.  J.  Huuter, 
R.  E.  Bird,  J.  S.  Cummings,  J.  F,  Dunkerke,  W.  H.  Brooks,  H. 
J.  lUick,  S.  M.  Day,  Wm.  Hunter,  Asbury  Mick,  J.  M.  Warden, 
R.  E.  Bird,  D.  T.  Wilson,  H.  G.  Bilbie,  Asbury  Mick,  S.  H.  Day, 
J.  C.  Craig,  T.  C.  Cleavez,  B.  Gutterez,  E.  C.  Salizar,  J.  B.  San- 
chez Juan  Sandoval,  O.  I.  Tunth,  I.  W.  Moles,  E.  W.  Thompson, 
N.  T.  Allen,  R.  T.  Batten,  N.  H.  Brink,  W.  R.  Carr.  C.  W.  Cor- 
des,  C.  F.  Crane,  G.  D.  Hansell,  J.  J.  Hunter,  M.  h.  Miller,  D. 
G.  Murray,  J.  A.  Northrup,  A.  M.  Stocking,  J.  S.  Cummings, 
S.  E.  Steel,  E.  G.  W.  Hall,  T.  W.  Grose,  R.  McCaskey,  G. 
Schroeder,  L.  E.  Schneider,  J.  A.  Cahoon.  F.  A  Cone,  W.  M. 
CiUis,  J.  A.  Hovis,  J.  W.  Martin,  E.  C.  Teachout,  Theodore  Tay- 
lor, Fred  R.  Winsor. 

jg4._H.  D.  Burnett,  N.  B.  Wallingford,  C.  W.  PuUett,  G.  B. 
•Coleman,  J.  H.  Pearce  and  wife,  S.  P.  Crummitt,  C.  H.  Lakin, 
Taylor  Richmond,  A.  Mares,  A.  W.  Brown.  $3.00.— P.  A. 
iMniels,  E.  G.  Piper.  $3.34.— M.  F.  Pitts,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Cox, 
S.  K.  McCounell,  Wm.  Anderson,  C.  W.  Cox,  C.  Martinez,  I.  S. 
M.irtinez,  L.  Vargas.  $3. — F.  S.  Seeds,  F.  J.  Lee,  Mrs.  Mary 
Turlington,  J.  S.  West,  J.  A.  .Alford,  W.  P.  Varner,  L.  D.  Bryan, 
J.  H.  Koch,  J.  A.  Alford,  F.  Seeds.  $2.— Miss  C.  M.  Buckbee, 
A  S.  J.  Allen,  J.  W.  Lewis,  B.  G.  Smith,  N.  D.  Scott,  J.  A.  Scott, 
W.  E.  Hilton,  L.  E.  Toulson,  P.  T.  Scott,  J.  E.  A.  Johns,  W.  T. 
Henisley,  J.  W.  Cox,  D.  R.  Dunn,  Miss  Lena  Hollis,  L.  E.  Les- 
lie, C.  Warman,  N.  W.  Long,  N.  G.  Grizzle,  Mrs.  Katherine 
Maltern,  J.  W.  Lewis,  C.  W.  Lawson,  H.  J.  St.  Clair.  $1.00. 
Wm  (iiesregen,  Wm.  Hopkins,  T.  W.  Stout,  C.  M.  Armstrong, 
,s.  J.  Mil.er,  F.  W.  Queen,  Manuel  Florez.  $1.34.— N.  M, 
Wateis.  .$1. — ^J.  A.  Matteru,  Mrs.  .Sarah  P.  McLin,  B.  D.  Mor- 
ns, I.  W.  Jefferson,  J.  F.  Molock,  G.  W.  Leech,  L.  D.  Ashby, 
H.  Gonzales,  W.  T.  W.  Sleelh,  J.  W.  Srimock,  J.  A.  \'igil,  L.  D. 
Ashbv.     07  cents.- J.  B.  Crippeu,  G.  M.  Burnett. 


.Man\-  |iasti)rs  in  Methodism  will  receive  this  issue 
(if  the  i)tiper.  Alter  you  look  it  (iv.-r  i>lease  hand  it 
to  some  one  wiili  means  wiio  uiight  be  interested, 
saying  ii  kindly  word.  (Jieal  iiarvests  may  come 
troiii  Mich  seeil"  snwini;. 


Gifts   and   Bequests. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Gould  has  given  $s,ooo  to  Berea  College.  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  late  Thomas  Henry  Ismay,  of  England,  bequeathed  about 
? 1 25,000  to  charities. 

Mrs.  Thomas  McKean,  of  Philadelphia,  has  given  |25,ooo  to 
the  University  of  Penusylvauia. 

Mrs.  Antoinette  Eno  Wood  has  contributed  |5,ooo  to  the  Bo- 
tanical Gardens  of  New  York  City. 

Walker  Scott  Dickson,  of  Salem,  Ma.ss.,  has  made  a  con(h- 
tional  gift  of  ^50,000  to  Tufts  College. 

The  gifts  received  by  Harvard  University  from  .-August  i,  1S9S, 
to  July  31,  1899,  aggregate  f  1.544,827. 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Cable  has  given  |50,ooo  for  the  building  and  en- 
dowment of  a  hospital  for  children  in  Evauston,  111. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  have  been  given  to  the  town  of  Farm- 
ingtou,  Me.,  for  a  public  library  by  Isaac  Cutler,  of  Boston. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Gould  is  to  give  a  library  of  selected  books  to 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Fort  Scott,  Kans. 

P.  A.  B.  Widener  has  formally  transferred  to  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia his  beautiful  mansion  and  its  contents  for  a  free  library. 

Mrs.  Roswell  P.  Flower  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Emma  Flower 
Taylor,  have  each  given  |ioo,ooo  to  the  Flower  Hospital,  New 
York. 

The  announcement  is  made  of  two  gifts  to  Lombard  Uni- 
versity of  Galesburg,    111. — one  of   125,000,   and   the   other  of 

f8,ooo. 

Mrs.  Rachael  B.  Crane,  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  has  given  150,000 
each  to  the  boards  of  home  and  foreign  missions  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church. 

Andrew  Carnegie  has  given  ;f5o,ooo  to  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  for 
a  public  library,  and  has  offered  the  same  amount  to  York,  Pa., 
for  a  library. 

Frederick  Kimball  Stearns,  of  Detroit,  has  given  a  valuable 
musical  library,  containing  about  1,600  titles,  to  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

Henry  C.  Lytton,  of  Chicago,  is  delivering,  through  the  Bureau 
of  Associated  Charities,  half  a  ton  of  soft  coal  to  1,000  poor 
families  of  that  city. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  has  promised  to  give  f  100,000  to  Welles- 
ley  College  when  the  debt  of  that  institution  is  raised.  The 
debt  is  about  ^96,000. 

Capt.  John  Lisle,  who  died  recently  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 
Long  Island,  left  Ji, 000  to  the  Methodist  and  J500  to  the  Baptist 
Churches  of  that  place. 

Ex-Congressman  Isaac  Stephenson  has  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  giving  to  the  city  of  Marinette,  Wis.,  a  public  library 
building  to  cost  |5q,ooo. 

Miss  Helen  Crould  has  given  $50,000  to  aid  in  the  building  of 
tlie  new  home  for  the  naval  branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
As.sociatiou  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

A  woman  in  Philadelphia  has  given  Booker  T.  Washington 
|5.oa)  to  add  to  the  endowment  fund  of  the  Tuskegce  Noimal 
and  Industrial  Institute  at  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

Mr.  James  Stillman,  of  New  York  City,  has  doubled  his  gift 
to  Harvard  University  for  a  hospital  and  infirniary  for  .sick 
students,  making  the  total  gift  $100,000. 

The  will  of  the  late  Charles  W.  Rand,  of  Burlington,  Iowa, 
gives  |i  2,000  to  the  establishment  of  a  free  course  of  public  lec- 
luies,  to  be  called  the  "Rand  Memorial." 

A  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  who  will  not  permit  his  n,-tnic  to  be 
known,  has  given   $5. coo   toward   a  fu«d   for  the   erection  of 
worthy  memorial  to  Captain  John  Ericsson. 
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John  J.  AlbriRlit,  of  Buffalo,  N  Y  ,  liiis  aiinouiiceil  to  the 
Hoard  of  Directors  of  the  Fine  Arts  Academy  of  that  city  his  in- 
tention to  present  to  Buffalo  an  art  gallery  to  cost  |,5ot),ono. 

The  late  George  H.  Norman,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  bequeathed 
|io,ooo  to  the  Rogers  High  School,  and  Js.ooo  each  to  the  New- 
port Hospital,  the  People's   Library,  and  the  Redwood  Library. 

The  late  Rev.  Lucius  E.  Barnard,  of  Galesburg,  III.,  bequeathed 
$5,000  to  the  University  of  Vermont,  |i, 000  to  the  Auburn  (N.Y  ) 
Theological  Seminary,  and  $300  each  to  the  Boards  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons  of  Chicago  has  made  an  offer  to  the 
Congregational  Educational  Society  to  give  $15,000  to  the  gen- 
eral treasury  provided  the  society  will  secure  $30,000  additional 
from  friends  of  its  work. 

Alexander  E.  Patton,  of  Curweusville,  Pa.,  has  given  |t,OK) 
to  establish  a  scholarship  in  Dickinson  Seminary,  of  which  in- 
stitution he  is  a  director  ;  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Jackson  has 
given  $500  for  a  similar  purpose. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Oliver  H.  Durrell.  of  Cambridge.  Mass., 
bequests  aggregating  $17,000  are  made  to  religious  and  educa- 
tional institutions,  Boston  University  receiving  $5,000.  and  Wes- 
leyan    Academy  at  Wilbraham  $1,000. 

The  late  Mrs.  Ann  E.  Smith  willed  to  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  a  piece  of  real  estate  in 
Hobokeu,  N.  J.,  valued  at  $55,000,  subject  to  uses  of  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  H.  C.  Dodd,  during  her  natural  life. 

Mrs.  Willard  Ives,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  who  a  short  time 
ago  gave  $40,000  to  endow  the  chair  of  English  Bible  in  Syra- 
cuse University,  has  recently  given  $2,000  to  that  institution  to 
found  scholarships  in  memory  of  former  friends. 

Two  Chicago  men  have  recently  given  $50,000  apiece  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  toward  meeting  the  conditions  made  by 
John  D.  Rockefeller  in  his  offer  to  give  $2,000,000  to  the  Uni- 
versity provided  that  an  equal  sum  is  contributed  by  others. 

'"Ezra  J.  Warner,  of  Chicago,  has  given  $50,000  to  Middlebury 
College  of  Middlebury,  Vt.  A  building  to  be  known  as  the 
Warner  Science  Hall,  to  be  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the 
donor's  father,  Joseph  Warner,  will  be  erected  with  the  money 

The  will  of  John  Daniel  Brez,  who  died  recently  in  Switzer- 
land, has  been  filed  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  It  bequeaths  $3,000  to 
foreign  charitable  societies,  $1,000  to  the  poor  of  New  York 
f  [,000  to  the  Swiss  Society,  and  $t,ooo  to  the  Huguenot  Societv 

Under  the  will  of  the  late  Walter  S.  Benton,  of  Minneapol  is 
$25,000  are  left  to  the  Windom  Institute,  $io,ooo  for  a  library  a[ 
Auamosa,  Iowa,  and  $10,000  to  the  Woman's  Christian  Associ  a 
tion  of  Minneapolis,  for  the  erection  of  a  home  for  aged  wome  n 

The  late  Cecilia  Julia  Loux,  of  New  York,  bequeathed  $3,000 
each  to  the  Isabell  Heimath  Home  and  St.  Francis  Hospital, 
$3,200  each  to  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  and  the  German  Hospital 
and  Dispensary,  and  $2,000  each  to  Roosevelt  Hospital  and  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Henry  Wischemeyer,  who  died  recently  in  Chicago,  left  in 
trust  an  estate  valued  at  $105,000  to  his  widow.  The  will  pro 
vides  that  $15,000  be  paid  to  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor.  The 
trustee  is  directed  to  expend  $25,000  in  charities  and  select  those 
she  deems  most  worthy  of  support. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Stickler,  who  recently  gave  a  new 
building  to  the  Orange,  New  Jersey,  Free  Library  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  |6o,ooo,  have  just  made  an  offer  to  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  that  city  to  give  $40,000  to  it  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  building  on  the  lot  in  front  of  the  present 
buildiug.  They  have  also  given  $5,000  to  the  Orange  Orphan 
Home. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Samuel  Seibert  of  Hagerstown,  Md., 
the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  will 
receive  |8,ooo  and  the  Pennsylvania  College  (Lutheran)  in  the 
same  town  $4,000.  After  bequests  to  individuals  and  of  $3,000 
to  missionary  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  Lutheran  Churcli , 
U\e  residue  of  the  estate  (about  $10,000)  goes  to  the  Susqur- 
lianua  Lutheran  University  at  Selins  Grove,  Pa. 


Oftic'ors  «»f  tlu'  Aniericaii    I  nivorsitv. 

Chancellor  -  -  -  Bishop  John  F.  Hirst,  it.D.,  l,l,.l). 
Vice-Ohancellor,  Bishop  (!.('   ^^cGAl',l•:    DI).  l,I,.l).. 
Secretarji  -  -  -  -  Rkv.  Wir.nuu  Ij.  DA\'ni.-<iN,  I).  I). 
Financial  Agent, Kkv.  J.  A.  (inTTERir>i:i:,  D.  I). 
Bcffistrar  -  -  -  -  Rrv.  Albert  Osisokn,  ]',.  I). 

Officers  of  tlie  Board  of  Trustees. 

President  -  •  -  -  Mil.  John  E.  Andrus. 

Treasurer Hon.  Matthew  G.  Emki;v. 

Secretary Rev.  Charles  W.  BALnwix.  D.  1). 


Board  of 

Bishop  Thomas  Bowman,  N.J. 
Michael  Buniham,  D.D.,  Mo. 
Hoi).  Julian  S.  Carr,  N.  C. 
Homer  Eaton,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 
Bishop  C.  H.  Fowler,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  H.  N.  Higiubothara,  111. 
Bishop  John  P.  Hiirst,  D.  C. 
Mr.  John  E.  Andrus,  N.  Y. 
S.  Parkes  Cadmau,  D.D.,N.Y. 
Mr  A.  B.  Duvall,  D.  C. 
Hon.  M.  G.  Emery,  D.  C. 
Mr.  B.  F.  Leighton,  D.  C. 
BishopW.  F.  Mallalieu,  Mass. 
Chaplain  W.  H.  Milbnru,  111. 
Hon.  R.  E.  Pattison,  Pa. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Browne,  D.  C. 
D.  H.  Carroll,  D.  D.,  Md. 
Hon.  William  Connell,  Pa. 
Hon.  Arthur  Dixon,  111. 
Mr.  Anrlersou  Fowler,  N.  Y. 
■Hon.  John  Fritz,  Pa. 
Mr.  C.  C.  Glover,  D.  ('. 
Mr.  John  E.  Herrell.  D.  C. 
Bishop  C.  C.  McCabe,  Nebr. 
Senator  L.  E.  McComas,  Md. 


TriLstees. 

Mr.  Charles  Scott,  Pa. 
Chancellor  W.  W.  Smith,  Va. 
Judge  W.  M.  Springer,  111. 
Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  Md. 
C.  W.  Baldwin,  D.  D.,  Md. 
Hon.  Hiram  Price,  Iowa. 
Mr.  John  E.  Searles,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Sjnith,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Somer.s.  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Evelyn  S.  Tome,  Md. 
Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent,  Swit/, . 
A.  J.  Palmer,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  D.  B.  Wesson,  Mass. 
J.  O.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  J.  B.  Hobbs,  III. 
Mr.  John  6.  Holmes,  Pa. 
J.  Wesley  Hill,  D.  D.,  Pa. 
Mr.  Cieorge  P.  Hnkill,  Pa. 
J.  L.  Hurlbnt,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  John  S.  Hnyler,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  William  McKinley,  Giro 
Thus.  H.  Pearne,  D.  D.,  Ohio 
Mr.  B.  H.  Warner,  D.  C. 
Mr.  T.  D.  Collins,  Pa. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Robinson,  111. 
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Tlie  other  aftemoon  Bisliop  Hurst  and  Bishop 
McCabe  called  at  the  White  House  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent. While  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Cortelyou, 
who  is  the  oracious  and  thoughtful  Secretary  to  the 
President,  he  called  their  attention  to  a  typewritten 
copy  of  an  imi)roniptu  address  which  the  President 
made  to  a  mass  meeting  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  various  young  people's  .societies,  held  in  the 
California  Street  .Metiiodist-  Episcopal  Church,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  May  24,  IHOL  Being  impromptu, 
it  came  from  the  heart.  Wise  and  reverent  arc  the 
great  President's  views  of  life.  Such  ringing  woi-ds 
from  high  places  must  carry  great  weight.  We  are 
glad  to  give  it  to  the  readers  of  Tiiic  Connicit  It 
was  one  of  the  best  the  President  made  on  his  A\'e-t- 
ern  trip.  AVe  are  glad  we  have  such  a  man  for  a 
Trustee.     Tln' following  is  the  text : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure, 
ou  this  tlie  last  evening  of  uiy  stay  iu  your  hospitable  city,  to 
meet  with  the  young  men  and  the  young  women  of  the  Ep- 
worth  League  and  the  Christian  Endeavor,  and  the  union  of  the 
Baptist  Church  and  the  Christian  young  people  generally  who 
have  dedicated  themselves  to  the  holy  cause  of  Christian 
teaching.  I  congratuate  yoti  that  you  are  to  be  the  host  of 
the  great  International  Epworth  League  to  be  held  in  your 
city  in  the  mouth  of  July,  for  the  success  of  which  you  have 
my  best  wishes.  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  noble  work  in 
which  you  are  engaged  and  the  great  results  which  have  fol- 
lowed your  efforts.  He  who  serines  the  Master  best  serves 
man  best,  and  he  who  serves  truth  serves  civilization.  There 
is  nothing  iu  this  world  that  counts  for  as  much  as  godly  liv- 
ing. There  is  nothing  that  lasts  so  long  or  wears  so  well  and 
is  of  such  inestimable  advantage  to  the  passessor  as  high  char- 
acter and  an  ujiright  life.  And  that  is  what  you  teach  by 
example  and  by  instruction.  And  when  you  are  serviug  mau 
by  helping  him  to  be  better  and  uobler  you  are  serving  your 
country.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  true  that  every  man  is 
the  architect  of  his  owu  fortune,  but  surely  every  man  is  the 
architect  of  his  own  character  and  he  is  the  builder  of  his 
own  character.  It  is  what  he  makes  it ;  and  it  is  growing  all 
the  time  easier  to  live  right,  to  do  right,  and  to  be  right. 
With  our  churches,  our  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations, 
our  various  church  societies,  every  assistance  is  given  for 


righteous  living  and  righteous  doing.  It  is  no  longer  a  draw- 
back to  the  progress  of  a  young  man  to  be  a  member  of  a 
Christian  church.  It  is  no  embarrassment.  It  is  an  en- 
couragement. It  is  no  hindrance.  It  is  help.  There  never 
iu  all  the  past  was  such  a  demand  as  now  for  incorruptible 
character  strong  enough  to  resist  every  temptation  to  do 
wrong.  We  need  it  in  every  relation  of  life,  in  the  home,  in 
the  store,  the  bank,  and  in  the  great  business  affairs  of  the 
country.  We  need  it  in  the  discharge  of  the  new  duties  that 
have  come  to  the  Government.  It  is  needed  everywhere, 
never  more  than  at  this  hour.  I  am  glad  to  show  my  inter- 
est in  the  great  cause  for  which  you  are  enlisted,  for  you  are 
helping  all  the  time  home  and  family,  law  and  liberty  and 
country. 
I  bid  you  all  God  speed,  and  say  good  night. 

A  National  Univer.sity. 

Pkominent  Educatoks  Oppose  It. 
A  committee  of  leading  educators  has  for  some 
time  past  been  considering  the  scheme  for  a  National 
University  at  Washington,  and  lias  finally  come  to 
a  unanimous  deci.sion  against  it.  This  verdict  ac- 
cords closely  with  the  conclusion  which  has  been 
reached  by  thoughtful  people  throughout  the 
country  who  have  given  any  attention  to  the  matter. 
It  was  pcssible  to  make  some  argument  for  the  plan 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  Harvard  and 
Yale  were  still  colleges,  .Johns  Hojikins  just  starting, 
Chicago  University  not  projected,  and  the  present 
scope  of  Columbia  not  dreamed  of,  while  the  so- 
called  universities  of  the  West  were  such  only  in 
name.  To-day  there  is  no  reason  why  the  National 
Government  should  duplicate  the  work  of  the  estab- 
lished universities.  Even  at  Wasliington  education 
is  not  so  badly  off.  The  Columbian,  the  Catholic, 
and  the  propo.sed  Methodist  University  will  not  be 
for  a  time  .serious  rivals  of  the  older  foundations, 
but  in  certain  subjects  excellent  work  is  already 
done,  and  improvement  is  certain.  As  these  private 
foundations  grow  in  scope  and  usefulness,  there  is 
clearly  less  need  for  a  competing  national  um- 
yers\iy.— Editorial  New  York  Eceninc)  Pod,  May  25 
1901. 
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GOOD  NEWS— TWO  NEW  BUILDINGS  TO  BE  COMMENCED! 

It  will  be  glad  news  to  all  loyal  friends  of  The  American  University 
to  know  that  the  Trustees  have  decided  to  begin  at  once  the  construction 
of  two  new  buildings. 

The  architect,  Mr.  Henry  Ives  Cobb,  is  now  busily  engaged  prepar- 
ing the  plans  and  specifications.  Ground  will  be  broken  at  no  distant 
day  and  the  foundations  of  these  buildings  commenced.  President 
McKinley  has  given  his  promise  to  lay  the  corner  stones.  If  the  work 
succeeds,  as  now  planned,  it  is  hop^d  that  this  impressive  ceremony  may 
take  place  some  time  in  December.  Recent  generous  gifts  have  made 
this  beginning  possible.  We  present  to  our  readers,  on  opposite  pages 
of  this  publication,  photogravure  pictures  of  the  buildings  to  be  erected. 
Although  they  have  been  referred  to  in  these  columns,  an  additional 
word  of  description  will,  of  course,  be  in  place  at  the  present  time. 


The  Pennsylvania  Hall  of  Admins tration. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hall  of  Ailministnitidn  is  to  be  erected  by  the  devoted  and  patriotic  citizens  of 
tlie  Keystone  State  and  the  bnihling  will  cost  $150,000.  Many  generous  gifts  have  already  been  received. 
One  elect  lady  has  contributed  $G(),000;  anotlier  has  given  $25,000.  Numerous  gifts  in  smaller  amounts 
have  been  received  from  various  .sections  of  Pennsylvania.  The  American  Univer.sity  api>eals  to  citizens 
of  the  Keystoue  State  for  several  reasons. 

The  contour  of  the  University  grounds  resembles  a  keystone.  The  first  fortifications  thrown  up  for 
the  protection  of  the  Capital  city  during  the  Civil  War  were  on  the  land  now  included  in  the  University 
campus,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves  were  the  first  to  occupy  them. 

The  building,  with  wings  and  imposing  corridors,  will  stretch  for  230  feet  acro.ss  the  end  of  one  of 
the  quadrangles.  It  will  be  the  heart  of  the  University  system,  containing  an  immense  lecture  ball  and 
the  offices  of  those  who  will  administer  tlie  affairs  of  the  University.  Pennsj'lvania  is  a  great  and 
wealthy  State,  and  dessrves  the  honor  of  having  named  one  of  the  bast  buildings  in  The  University 
Foundation.     Pier  loval  citizens  will  build  and  endow  it. 
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Tilt*  Ohio  College  <>(   (i<>\  ernuient. 

Tlie  nrcliiti'ctunil  lienuty  cif  tin's  bvuliliuii'  is  commenteil  upon  by  all  who  see  this  |iieture.  Itwill  hi) 
built  vH  marble  and  will  be  the  gem  in  the  University  settino-.  The  lnyal  eitizeiis  of  Ohio  will  be  justly- 
proud  of  this  buildino;  when  it  is  completed.  The  Ohio  College  of  (tovernment  is  not  only  unique  as  to 
its  architecture  Init  also  as  to  the  subjects  that  shall  be  taught  therein. 

A  new  pathway  is  to  be  broken  in  the  realm  of  education.  The  departments  of  investigation 
include;  Diplomacy,  Arbitration,  Constitutional  Law,  Science  of  Ciovernment,  jNIunicipal  Government, 
and  the  large  problen:s  which  have  been  thrust  upon  us  as  we  take  our  place  as  one  of  the  worM  powers 
The  foremost  lecturers  in  this  building  will  be  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  United  States.  Subscriptions  large 
and  small  are  pouring  in  constantly  for  tlio  erection  of  tiiis  building.  Four  Ohio  governors,  two  Ohio 
senators  and  one  Ohio  president  have  given  generous  contributions.     The  building  will  cost  $200,000. 

Devoted  friends  are  planning  for  a  William  McKinley  Professorship  with  an  endowment  of 
§100,000  to  forever  perpetuate,  at  the  nation's  capital,  the  memory  of  the  man  whom  Ohio  and  the  nation 
delight  to  honor.  He  has  given  his  lieartiest  commendation  to  Tiie  American  Universit}'  and  is  one  of 
its  honored  trustees.  He  is  one  of  a  very  few  of  our  presiilents  who  have  taken  active  interest  in  educa- 
tional matters. 

One  of  the  supreme  acts  in  the  life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  which  will  outlive  all  others  and  which 
he  desired  recorded  on  his  tombstone,  was  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

As  soon  as  the  work  on  this  building  is  commenced  generous  subscriptions  to  build  and  endow  it 
will  doubtless  come  from  all  parts  of  the  great  and  wealthy  State  of  Ohio. 
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The    Woman's   («iiil<l   <»1"  (Im'   .\iiu>vi<-:iii 

Uiiivci'shy. — The  Collcin*'    «»1 

I'oiiipjinitivc   li<'lij>i<ni. 

By  .].  Ellen  Fcistcv,  Y.  Pres.-iit-LiU-KC  Wniiiaii's  (huld. 

Eiicli  cciituiy  is  (Iclilor  lollic  (Uc  wliicli  jncccdcd 
it  :   Yes,  Ui  all  llic  (■liilinics  ot  liie  iiast. 

I'"r(i]ii  tlic  iiKiiiiils  (if  vision  (if  Iwi'iificlli  cciitui'v 
Ainci-it'aii  (•i\ili/ali(in,  llic  liistoiian,  (lie  ]iati'i<it,  Wiv. 
ecoiioniisl.,  [\\v  sclmlar,  and  (lie  ('liristiaii  lii'Iidld 
the  coui'sc  111'  tin'  race  IViiMi  its  cliililliDdd  in  luleii 
to  its  inan]i(i(iil  in  tlie  twenticlli  rcntnry  of  tlie 
(JIji  istian  era.  Ivicli  sees  that  for  w  liiidi  lie  l(.io]<s  ;  Imt 
eacli  ohscrves  lliat  all  roads  by  which  the  race  has 
come,  lead  to  this  Mecca  of  popular  government  un- 
der the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  Cross  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Each  century  leveals  more  elcai-ly  the  image  of 
God  ill  the  man  Avhieli  He  made. 

Many  a  pure  soul  in  rapture  exclaims  with  the 
poet : 

"  A  dim  aiiroKi  rises  iu  my  East 
Beyoud  the  liue  of  jagged  que.stinns  hoai', 
As  if  the  head  of  our  High  Priest 
Began  to  glow  behind  the  unopened  door  ; 
Up  I  rise  and  press  the  more 
To  meet  the  sure  coming  of  the  Master's  day." 

It  is  written,  "Tliepurein  heart  shall  see  Cod  ;"  but 
only  projihets  and  seers  can  grasp  the  c<.)ncept  of 
what  the  matui  ity  and  ri[irncss  of  the  race  shall  be 
in  the  Golden  Age  that  is  to  come. 

American  universities  as  they  are  found  in  various 
l^arts  of  the  country  are  the  best  ec^uipped  observa- 
tories of  past  and  [ireseiit  vital  conditions  of  the 
human  race;  they  ])oint  to  the  "  dim  aurora  rising 
in  the  East,"  and  unfold  the  wonders  of  material 
things  and  of  intellectual  ideals  ;  but  The  American 
University,  located  at  Washington,  the  Nation's 
Capital,  is  the  concept  of  seers  and  prophets,  who  a 
decade  ago  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  quick  coming 
grandeur  of  this  nation  among  the  powers  of  the 
earth.  These  men  in  the  splendid  evening  of  the 
nineteenth  century  were  in  the  holy  calling  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  they  were  in  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, in  the  halls  of  legislation — State  and  Na- 
tional— and  in  the  marts  of  trade. 

Women  were  in  the  company  also  ;  they,  too,  were 
prophets  and  seers ;  they  remembered  Miriam  and 
Deborah,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  the 
other  women  who  ministered  to  Him.  Tliey  re- 
membered Susannah  Wesley  and  Barbara  Heck  and 


tlic  witnicn  III'  ('iiluni.al  ihiys  and  itcvulutionary 
times  and  <<{  tlir  ('ivii  War;  they  had  licard  liir 
words  (il  tlic  prdphccy,  about,  thi!  pouring  out  ol  the 
Spii'it  in  the  last  days  n|iiin  the  sons  and  daughters, 
and  llic  servants  and  hainliiiaids  wlio  should  sec 
visions  and  dream  dreams. 

The  \ision  which  the  men  of  The  American  Uni- 
versity saw  has  been  set  liefore  the  gaze  of  the  people 
for  ten  years — the  great  and  beanlilul  Hall  of  J  lis- 
tory,  which  glitters  in  the  rising  and  glows  in  th(^ 
setting  .sun,  is  the  present  materialization  of  that 
visi<in  :  otiiers  will  rise  within  a  twelvemonth,  and 
make  other  "di'eams  come  true." 

Nut  so  many  people  have  heard  the  dream  of  the 
women.  It  is  that  in  the  glorious  city  of  colleges 
on  the  highlands  over  again.st  Wa.shington,  when 
History,  and  Science,  and  Philosophy,  and  Litera- 
ture, and  Art  sliall  arsenal  their  treasures  for  the 
world's  belli  and  the  world's  blessing,  there  shall 
arise  a  structure  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  in  the 
most  commanding  position  of  all,  and  on  its  gleam- 
ing facade  of  white  marble  shall  be  inscribed,"  Col- 
lege of  Comparative  Religion." 

To  this  college  ripe  scholars  shall  come;  having 
found  out  how  man  may  subdue  the  earth  for  his 
dwelling  place  and  make  its  forces  his  servants; 
how  he  may  associate  in  human  society  and  create 
and  distriliute  its  wealth  ;  through  what  forms  of 
governmental  life  society  may  reach  the  highest 
develojiment,  and  by  what  graces  of  language  and 
art  and  literature  may  be  established  a  brotherhood 
of  the  minds  of  men,  and  a  universal  comradeship 
in  the  world  of  ideas:  these  splendidly  equipped 
knights  of  the  Twentieth  Century  with  reverent 
steps  shall  apfiroach  this  inner  temple  of  the  sanc- 
tuary of  human  knowledge,  where  is  inscribed  the 
record  of  how  the  Heavenly  Father  has  drawn  the 
race  to  Himself;  how  He  has  been  revealed  in  such 
measure  as  self-determined  men  would  open  their 
eyes  to  see  and  unstop  their  ears  to  hear. 

This  college  will  not  be  a  school  of  theology,  it 
will  not  give  degrees  in  creeds  or  diplomas  in  be- 
liefs ;  recognizing  the  Force  which  makes  for  right- 
eousness and  the  Force  which  makes  against  right- 
eousness, it  will  find  the  points  of  strength  and  the 
points  of  weakness  in  all  so-called  false  creeds,  and 
the  infinite  [lerfection  and  adaptation  of  Christianity 
to  the  world's  need. 

The   Religion  of  Jesus  has  been  challenged   on 
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every  field  of  human  thoiiglit  and  liuman  action. 
The  College  of  Comparative  Religion  will  gather 
these  challenges  ;  it  will  give  tlie  history  of  the  com- 
batants and  the  temporary  or  final  outcome. 

It  will  say  to  all  religions  and  all  races,  "  Come,  let 
us  reason  together."  With  the  self-conscious  power 
and  calm  patience  and  tender  love  which  centuries 
of  sacrifice  and  conflict  and  victory  have  wrought, 
the  College  of  Comparative  Religion  in  The  Ameri- 
can University  will  crown  the  work  of  all. 

How  stupendous  the  times  in  which  we  live  and 
see  visions  and  dream  dreams ! 

In  the  councils  of  the  nations  tiie  United  States 
leads;  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  world  this  nation 
sits  at  the  head  of  tlie  table. 

Through  the  Spanish-American  war,  and  its  re- 
sults, our  government  and  our  people  are  brouglit 


The  Woman's  Guild  College  of  Comparative  Keligion, 


At  every  turn  in  the  road  of  opportunity  for 
woman,  if  slie  has  hesitated,  she  has  been  urged  to 
action  by  the  message  to  Mary,  "The  Master  is  come, 
and  calleth  for  tliee."  Or,  if  wit!)  joyous  response 
she  accej)ts  large  responsibility,  with  reverence  she 
liearsthe  wondering  ejaculation,  "Who  knoweth  but 
tiiou  art  come  into  the  kingdom  for  sucli  a  time  as 
tiiis?  "  Let  American  women  answer  the  call  ;  let 
them  come  into  their  kingdom  at  tliis  time. 

The  Epworth  College  of  Literature. 

More  than  one  thousand  Leagues,  representing 
all  States  of  the  Union,  have  sent  contributions  to 
tiiis  building  which  the  young  people  of  the  Epworth 
League  are  attempting  to  build. 

The  handsome  lithographed  certificates  have  been 
engrossed  and  sent  out  to  all  subscribers.  Those 
who  receive  them  are  de- 
lighted. Man}'  Leagues 
in  Washington  City,  the 
iiome  of  the  University, 
have  I'ecently  made  iiand- 
some  subscriptions. 

What  of  tlie  other 
lil.OOO  Leagues  in  Metho- 
dism? Are  you  to  have 
no  i)art  in  tliis  great 
work?  Has  the  matter 
.•dimply  been  overlooked, 
or  are  you  purposel}'  neg- 
lecting it?  You  will  be 
grateful  in  the  days  to 
come  to  have  had  some 
little  share  in  this  splen- 
did project.  Many  young 
people  now  in  our  Leagues 
are  certain  to  be  students 


in  touch  with  the  civilizations  of  the  Orient,  and 
witii  the  religions  upon  which  these  civilizations  are 
founded.  Commerce  and  trade  and  politics,  with 
their  net-work  of  associations  and  their  many  points 
of  contact,  bring  tlie  features  of  religious  faiths  into 
bold  relief.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  this  contact; 
the  Christian  missionary  has  studied  these  faiths 
that  he  might  the  better  teach  his  own.  The 
American  must  study  them  now,  because  religion 
is  a  civilizer  or  is  the  opposite. 

Every  motive  of  self-interest  to  the  nutiim,  as  well 
as  love  for  the  race,  makes  a  discriminating  knowl- 
edge of  these  religious  necessary. 


in  this  University. 

A  subscription  of  one  dollar  entitles  you  to  the 
liandsome  certificate.  Send  for  one,  then  show  it 
to  your  friends.  Talk  the  matter  up  in  your  League. 
Send  for  literature  and  information.  A  University 
Night  in  your  League  could  be  made  a  grand  suc- 
cess— full  of  inspiration.  Don't  delay,  but  act  at 
once.  Join  the  one  thousand  loyal  Leagues  wlio 
have  already  put  their  hand  to  this  work. 

Mr.  Arthur  E.  Gutteridge,  the  son  of  our  Finan- 
cial Secretary,  is  doing  valuable  service  in  address- 
ing Epworth  Leagues  and  collecting  some  of  the 
subscriptions  made  to  the  University.  Many  pleas- 
ant things  are  said  about  him. 
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Editorial  Notes. 

We  seek  to  make  the  Courier  self-sustaining, 
without  crowding  its  columns  with  advertisements. 
The  subscription  price  is  twenty-five  cents  a  year. 
Let  us  have  your  subscription,  tliat  the  policy  of 
the  paper  may  be  maintained. 


Hon.  John  Fritz,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  lias  recently 
given  some  valuable  real  estate  in  Wasliington  to 
the  University.    He  is  a  Trustee. 


Besides  paying  over  the  $14,85tJ,  lield  in  trust  liy 
the  Ives'  Seminar^',  at  Antwerp,  N.  Y.,  from  the  be- 
cjucst  of  Wiliard  Ives,  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  the 
final  settlement  voted  $200  additional  as  a  20th  Cen- 
tury Thank  Offering. 


Please  do  not  neglect  tlie  prompt  })ayment  of 
your  subscrijition.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  mislay 
your  notification  and  forget  all  about  it.  Pay  the 
amount  the  very  day  j'ou  gettiie  notification.  You 
will  save  us  additional  2:)0.stage,  simj)lify  our  book- 
keeping, relieve  your  own  mind,  and  add  to  our 
stock  in  liand  with  which  to  push  our  work. 


The  total  a.ssets  of  The  American  University  are 
now  about  |2, 700,000,  not  a  bad  record  for  even  ten 
years  of  work.     All  great  undertakings  are  neces- 


sarily of  slow  growtli.  The  superb  Cathedral  at  Mi- 
lan, Italy,  was  commenced  in  1380  and  has  never 
since  been  without  scaffolding  and  the  noise  of 
workinoii.  In  tlie  building  there  were  niclies  for 
10,000  statues  ;  only  4,000  have  yet  been  filled.  We 
are  content  to  grow  slowly  and  lay  well  the  founda- 
tioiLs.  Our  life  i.s  to  be  coexistent  with  that  of  the 
Republic,  and  that  means  centuries  for  wise  and 
careful  building  and  development.  Our  assets 
will  be  more  than  doubled  in  the  next  three  years. 


Fifteen  hundred  students  have  already  applied 
for  admission  to  The  American  University.  Is  any 
stronger  argument  for  its  necessity  needed  ?  The 
Capital  of  the  Nation,  with  its  unparalleled  educa- 
tional facilities,  has  an  attraction  for  students  desir- 
ing to  pursue  original  investigation.  Applications 
are  also  coming  from  our  new  possessions  in  the 
seas.     We  must  open  our  doors  to  receive  tliem. 


L.4.NDS  IN  Louisiana  and  the  Southwest,  in  which 
the  University  has  large  interest,  tlirougii  gifts 
which  have  been  made  to  tlie  endowment  funds, 
are  turning  out  to  be  innnensely  valuable  through 
the  growth  of  rice  and  the  discoveiy  of  oil. 

Some  of  the  Trustees  and  Officers  of  the  Amer- 
ican University  are  delegates  to  the  Ecumenical 
Conference,  which  meets  in  London  in  September. 
The  Chancellor,  Bishop  Hurst,  who  is  Chairman  of 
the  Western  Section,  sails  for  Europe  on  July  4. 
The  Rev.  Charles  W.  Baldwin,  D.  D.,  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  sails  June  29.  The  Rev. 
Wilbur  L.  Davidson,  D.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Uni- 
versity, is  also  a  delegate,  but  may  be  detained  in 
this  country  looking  after  the  work  on  the  two  new 
buildings. 


Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Courier  the  Univer- 
sity Secretary  has  spent  a  Sabbath  in  the  interests 
of  the  University  at  Barnesville,  Kingsville,  Coshoc- 
ton, Akron,  Steubenville,  Hill.-.boro',  Newton  Falls, 
and  Bedford,  all  in  Ohio ;  at  North  Avenue,  Alle- 
gheny City,  Blairsviile,  McKeesport,  New  Castle, 
Greenville,  Oil  City,  John.stown,  and  Sharon,  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ripley  and  Franklinville,  New 
York." 

Kindly  receptions  were  extended  everywhere.  The 
people  gladly  heard  the  story  of  the  rise  and  growth 
and  prospects  of  this  enterprise,  and  evidenced  their 
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interest  and  loyalty  by  generous  contributions. 
Many  beard  of  tbe  movement  for  the  first  time  and 
were  captivated  witb  tbe  project.  Promises  of  be- 
quests were  made  by  many  persons.  At  one  point 
a  beautiful  young  girl,  with  deep  emotion,  said  :  "  I 
have  no  money,  but  the  scheme  is  ideal  and  appeals 
to  me.  I  want  to  help.  I  have  only  my  voice.  God 
has  put  some  sweetness  into  it  and  I  have  had  the 
best  of  training.  I  will  sing  for  the  University 
whenever  you  think  I  can  be  of  service.  You  may 
have  my  voice  as  my  poor  gift." 

At  all  the  places  mentioned  above  subscriptions 
in  pledges,  in  three  annual  installments,  were  made 
in  sums  from  $1  to  $1,000.  A  large  majority  of  these 
subscriptions  are  being  promptly  paid.  Notices  from 
the  Wasliington  office  of  the  University  are  sent  to 
each  subscriber  a  few  days  before  the  annual  pay- 
ment is  due.  The  subscriptions  were  made  in  good 
faith  and  of  course  will  be  paid.  The^'  were  made 
by  men  and  women  who,  without  any  special  urg- 
ing, were  moved  by  God's  Spirit  to  have  some  little 
part  in  this  great  Christian  enterprise.  Our  success 
in  completing  buildings  is  entirely  dependent  on  the 
promptness  with  which  our  friends  meet  their  obli- 
gations. Please  be  prompt.  If  this  Courier  is  a 
reminder  that  you  are  in  arrears,  let  not  the  sun  go 
down  until  you  have  made  remittance  and  cheered 
those  who  are  working  day  and  night  to  make  glo- 
rious tiie  opening  years  of  the  new  century  by  the 
complete  equipment  of  The  American  University 
tlie  child  of  faith  and  prayer.  Many  subscriptions 
fall  due  July  1st.  In  case  of  change  of  address  at 
once  notify  the  Secretary,  Dr.  W.  L.  Davidson,  1419 
F  street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  to  whom  remit- 
tance of  subscriptions  can  also  be  made. 


Whkx  you  have  finished  reading  tiiis  illustrated 
number  of  The  Courier  kindly  hand  it  to  some 
friend.  You  can  thus  widen  the  knowledge  of  our 
undertaking,  and  who  can  tell  what  may  come  of 
it?  If  you  want  The  Courier  sent  to  some  one 
wiio  might  be  interested  send  us  name  and  address. 


Three   Trustees   Translated. 

The  Honorable  Hiram  Price,  long  and  favor- 
ably known  and  much  beloved  in  the  political  and 
religious  circles  of  Washington  and  of  the  nation, 
has  served  as  a  Trustee  of  the  American  University 
for  nine  years. 


At  tiie  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board  in 
December,  1892,  he  presided  with  much  ability  and 
effectiveness,  though  then  having  reached  nearly  his 
four-score  years.  He  has  been  a  cheerful  and  liberal 
contributor  to  its  funds.  His  lofty  Christian  faith, 
his  broad  and  fervent  charity,  his  love  of  truth,  his 
hatred  of  wrong,  his  beautiful  composure  of  spirit, 
combined  with  a  high  order  of  executive  dispatch, 
made  him  a  man  of  mark  in  any  company,  and 
render  his  decease,  on  May  30,  1901,  a  distinct  loss 
to  all  who  knew  him. 

^         ^         ^ 

Rev.  Thomas  H.  Pearne,  D.  D.,  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  our  Board  of  Trustees  since  1893.  lie  died  at 
Evanston,  Cincinnati,  on  June  2d,  aged  81  years. 
He  has  shown  a  lively  and  keen  interest  in  Tiie 
American  University  ever  since  its  inception,  and 
found  time  in  the  midst  of  his  intense  activities  to 
give  a  large  attention  to  its  purposes.  He  also 
planned  out  of  his  own  resources  (which  have  later 
been  found  to  be  less  easilj'  converted  into  mone}' 
values  than  he  hoped)  to  make  a  full  provision  for  a 
professorship  in  the  University,  and  entered  into 
legal  contract  for  that  express  object.  Nobleness  of 
soul  characterized  all  his  lines  of  action,  and  an 
industrious  productiveness  marked  the  closing  de- 
cade, as  well  as  the  previous  years  of  his  long 
career.  The  three-score  years  of  his  active  work  in 
the  itinerant  ministry  furnish  a  record  on  which 
men  and  angels  may  look  witli  admiring  wonder. 

Ng  NP  Ng 

Mr.  Geo.  P.  Hukill,  another  of  our  valued  Trus- 
tees, died  of  apoplexy  on  May  30,  in  Oil  Citj-,  Pa. 
He  rarely  missed  a  meeting  of  our  Board  since  his 
election  in  1892.  He  was  engaged  largely  in  the 
pros[)ecting  for  and  production  of  oil,  making  large 
gains,  and  afterwards  took  an  active  part  in  the 
banking  business.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  a  Trustee  of  AUegiieny  College.  He  was 
treasurer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Methodist  State  Con- 
vention which  met  in  Harrisburg  last  October.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  General  Conference  of  1900, 
and  actively  participated  in  its  business,  ,«erving  on 
many  important  committees.  He  was  a  loyal,  faith- 
ful man.  The  writer  of  this  spent  a  few  delightful 
hours  with  him  and  his  famil\-  in  his  ideal  home  in 
Oil  City  just  two  weeks  before  his  death.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  realize  that  he  has  passed  out  of  our  sight. 
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Address  of  Mr.   Aldis   B.   Browne,   at  the 

Baiu|iiet  of  the  Alumni  of  Columbian 

University,  .i«iv«Mi   at  the  i{ah'i.i>li, 

AVashington,   J).  C,    Ai>ril 

13,  1901. 

Mr.  President,  Gentlemen — Brethren  : 

I  am  one  of  the  family,  and  must  address  you  as 
such.  Strong  as  is  my  interest,  and  great  as  is  my 
faith  in  The  American  University,  deep  also  is  my 
affection  for  Columbian.  For  within  her  walls,  and 
under  the  stimulus  of  a  quickened  ambition,  there 
was  laid  for  me,  strong  and  deep,  the  foundation  on 
which  I  am  striving  to  build  in  my  brief  day. 

It  is  matter  of  deep  regret  that  the  wise  and 
earnest  man  who  stands  at  the  forefront  of  this 
great  enterprise  is  kept  from  this  Board  by  the  call 
of  duty.  I  can  only  seek  to  voice,  in  a  feeble  way, 
the  thought  which  he  could  utter  with  far  greater 
force  and  in  language  far  more  richly  adorned.  And 
yet  it  is  to  me  a  genuine  pleasure  to  bring  to  my 
Alma  Mater  and  her  graduate  sons  to-night  a  warm 
and  liearty  greeting  from  the  young  giant  which  is 
slowly  but  surely  growing  upon  those  western  hills 
which  overlook  tliis  great  city. 

The  American  University  is  my  allotted  tlieme.  I 
beg  your  patient  indulgence  while  I  briefly  recount 
its  .status  and  its  aims. 

Its  dwelling  place  could  not  have  been  more 
li;i]ij)ily  chosen.  A  broad  elevation  commanding  a 
view  of  Iiill,  valley,  and  flowing  river,  alike  charm- 
ing to  the  eye  and  restful  and  ins[)iring  to  tlie 
mind. 

In  land,  buildings,  endowments,  legacies,  and 
pledges  its  tangible  assets  now  equal  two  millions 
of  dollars.  With  such  possessions,  it  would  natur- 
ally appear  that  the  University  should  now  open  its 
doors  to  the  admission  of  students,  but  the  great 
Church  under  whose  patronage  it  dwells  requires 
that  it  shall  thus  possess  five  millions  of  dollars  be- 
fore beginning  practical  educational  work.  While 
it  is  thus  building  slowly,  it  is  building  for  the 
centuries.  If  in  the  lifetime  of  tlie  youngest  men 
who  now  sit  upon  its  Board  it  shall  possess  tiiis 
great  sum  and  open  its  doors  to  students,  they  will 
be  profoundly  content.  We  have  completed  one 
noble  building  —  the  Hall  of  History — a  marble 
structure,  at  a  cost  of  some  $200,000,  recognizing 
that  the  study  of  history  stands  in  the  outer  vesti- 
bule of  all  knowledge,  and  that  now,  as  always,  men 
have  learned  new  truth  through  patient  search  and 
analysis  of  the  records  of  the  old.  True,  indeed,  is 
it  that  "  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 
Many  other  buildings  are  planned  wherein  to  house 
the  scliools  of  languages,  of  government,  of  theologj', 
of  technology,  of  law,  of  medicine,  and,  in  short,  the 
whole  well-rounded  curriculum  which  a  great 
university  foundation  implies.  Among  its  present 
valuable  possessions  is  a  great  reflecting  telescope 


glass,  the  result  of  years  of  labor  voluntarily  given 
by  a  man  wiio  has  passed  the  three  score  ycsars  and 
ten,  and  whose  work  and  its  results  have  elicited  the 
highest  admiration  from  tiie  learned  men  of  that 
profession  which  measures  the  stars  and  bounds  tiie 
firmament. 

The  university  government  is  vested  in  a  corpora- 
tion created  by  special  Congressional  enactment. 
It  numbers  among  its  tru.stees  men  of  nearly  all  com- 
munions, some  of  whom  have  wrought  noble  deeds 
for  the  University,  and  their  interest  in  its  develop- 
ment increases  with  the  years. 

This  is  sufficient  surety  that  when  we  shall  face 
the  duty  of  selecting  a  proper  faculty  the  University 
will  seek  for  men  of  large  intellect — for  those  who 
stand  pre-eminent  in  their  cliosen  fields,  yet  possess- 
ing withal  an  abiding  faith  in  the  Eternal  Father- 
hood of  God  and  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man. 

The  founders  and  friends  of  tliis  University  recog- 
nize, as  do  all  observing  men,  tliat  at  the  National 
Capital  there  has  been  garnered  through  the  slow 
labors  and  accretions  of  the  years,  a  vast  storehouse 
of  knowledge — a  mine  whose  depths  may  be  ex- 
plored with  increasing  profit — a  treasure  that  may 
be  seen  and  handled.  In  the  natural  world  about 
us;  in  the  starry  heavens  above  us;  in  the  spiritual 
world  within  us,  these  toilers  of  tlie  day  and  of  the 
night  have  built  and  are  building  a  great  roofless 
university  of  higher  knowledge  here,  a  knowledge 
which  may  be  acquired  by  our  young  men  through 
wise  and  patient  directioti,  as  broad  and  as  deep  as 
that  which  can  be  im|)arted  through  the  universities 
of  the  Old  World.  The  Capital  of  tiiis  great  Nation, 
hitherto  tlie  seat  of  enlightened  liberty  and  now 
"  the  center  of  a  world's  desire,"  is  hence  becoming 
also  the  center  of  an  intellectual  empire  whose 
peaceful  sway  shall  encircle  the  round  world. 

Tiie  CliUrch  under  whose  fo.stering  care  The 
American  University  stands  —  a  Cliurch  great  in 
numbers  and  greater  in  its  simple  elements  of  faith, 
summons  all  of  kindred  communion  to  tlie  support 
of  this  University  foundation,  in  the  spirit  only  of 
friendly  rivalry.  Its  prime  condition  of  matricula- 
tion is  the  possession  of  a  college  degree,  for  it  will 
seek  to  guide  only  along  the  highway  of  advanced 
knowledge  tho,se  who  gather  within  her  walls.  It 
will  aim  to  graduate  full  rounded  men — teaching 
tiiem,  as  an  essential  basic  element,  the  scholar's  duty 
as  fully  proportioned  to  the  scliolar's  i)rivilege — 
teaciiing,  in  a  word,  that  from  him  unto  whom 
much  hatii  been  given  much  also  will  be  required. 
In  all  of  tliis  tliere  can  be  no  room  for  discord  or 
petty  jealousies.  The  American  University  stands 
with  outstretched  hands  in  fraternal  greeting  to  all 
institutions  which  seek  to  uplift  humanity  through 
the  spread  of  knowledge.  It  is  and  will  be,  indeed, 
but  anotlier  beacon  light  set  upon  the  hills,  seeking 
to  guide  men  into  more  perfect  liberty,  through 
more  perfect  apprehension  of  the  perfect  truth. 
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The  AVoinaii's   CJuild   of  tlu'  Aiiicru-aii 
rnivorsUy. 

r  By  Mrs.  M.  E.  Hartsock,  President. ) 

The  Woman's  Guild  of  The  American  University 
has  its  headquarters  in  Wasliington,  D.  C.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  form  an  organized  center  for  the  united 
thought  and  action  of  the  women  of  tlie  country  to 
promote  tlie  interests  of  The  American  University', 
and  to  give  tliem  an  opportunity  to  concentrate 
tiieir  gilts  for  buiUling  and  endowing  the  Woman's 
Guild  College  of  ('(imparative  Keligion  ;  and  to  re- 
ceive and  to  hold  in  trust  for  the  Woman's  Guild 
College  of  Comparative  Religion  of  The  American 
University  the  gifts  and  bequests  of  women  to  the 
said  Universitj'.  The  management  of  this  guild  is 
entrusted  to  a  central  committee,  called  the  Central 
Guild,  whose  officers  are :  Mrs.  M.  E.  Hartsock,  D.  C, 
President;  Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster,  I).  G,  \"iceT^resi- 
dent-at- Large ;  Miss  E.  F.  Pierce,  D.  C,  Recording 
Secretary  ;  Miss  Perie  A.  Anderson,  I).  C,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary ;  Miss  Mamie  A.  Emery,  I).  C, 
Treasurer;  Mrs.  Viola  Price  Franklin,  111.,  1st  Vice- 
President.  Vice-Presidents — Mrs.  T.  H.  Anderson, 
D.  C;  Mrs.  P.  J.  Bennett,  Penna. ;  Mrs.  A.  B.  Browne, 
D.  C. ;  Mrs.  D.  H.  Carroll,  Md. ;  Mrs.  J.  P.  Dolliver, 
Iowa;  Miss  Margaret  Gav  Dolliver,  Iowa  ;  Mrs.  A. 

B.  Duvall,  D.  C. ;  Mr.s.  Charles  Fairbanks,  Ind. ; 
Mrs.  M.  A.  He[)burn.  Iowa;  Mrs.  John  Hoefiecker, 
Del.  ;  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan,  D.  C. ;  Mrs.  B.  F.  Leigh- 
ton,  D.  C. ;  Mrs.  Charles  C.  MacLean,  Penna. ;  Mrs. 

C.  C.  McCabe,  Nebr. ;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Sliowalter,  D.  C.  ; 
Miss  Ida  Simpson,  Penna. ;  Mrs.  T.  DeWitt  Tal- 
mage,  D.  C. ;  Mrs.  M.  B.  Tulloch,  D.  C. ;  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte F.  Wilder,  Kans. 

Stale  and  local  guilds  may  be  formed,  consisting 
of  a  regent,  one  or  more  vice-regents,  recording 
and  corresponding  secretary,  and  treasurer,  with  five 
or  more  affiliated  members.  State  and  local  guilds 
may  determine  the  amount  to  be  paiil  for  dues  in 
their  respective  guilds  (not  less  than  one  dollar  per 
year).  Persons  nmy  be  elected  members-at-large  of 
the  Central  Guild  on  payment  of  five  dollars  an- 
nually. 

At  our  first  jiublic  meeting,  held  in  December 
last,  the  Chancellor,  Bishop  Hurst,  and  the  Trustees 
congratulated  the  Woman's  Guild  in  uniting  with 
one  of  the  greatest  enterprises  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.  The  President  responded,  thanking  the 
Chancellor  and  officers  for  making  it  possible  for 
American  womanhood  to  rear  in  tlie  gateway  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  such  a  monument  as  the 
Woman's  Guild  College  of  Comparative  Religion, 
which  will  be  to  America  what  Bartholdi  statue  is 
to  New  York  Harbor,  a  light  and  guide,  a  search- 
light on  all  religions.  We  are  confident  it  will  show 
that  the  only  true  religion  is  that  founded  upon  tlie 
Word  of  God,  and  will  furnish  a  standard  for  the 
proper  measurement  of  all  the  religions  of  the  earth. 


Since  the  Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference  in 
New  York,  in  1900,  the  Christian  world  has  been 
alive  upon  this  subject.  That  was  a  conference  of 
comity.  It  becomes  Protestantism  to  crystallize  it 
into  unity.  This  can  be  done  by  the  ("oUege  of  Com- 
jaarative  Religion,  furnished  with  a  corps  of  profes- 
sors and  educators,  set  apart  to  devote  their  time 
and  thought  to  this  specific  department.  Under  a 
pure  eN'angelical  superinteudency,  the  work  will  not 
be  a  cold  research,  with  no  warm  heart  glow,  but 
rather,  it  will  .serve  as  a  lens  to  bring  all  religious 
truth  to  a  focus.  It  will  also  be  a  post-graduate 
school,  where  they  who  are  studying  for  tiie  mission 
field  may  be  fully  ecpiipped  lor  their  work. 

The  following  regents  have  been  appointed  in  the 
dill'erent  States:  Mrs.  .ludge  Anderson,  Regent  of 
District  of  Columbia;  Mrs.  D.  H.  Carroll,  of  Mary- 
land ;  Mrs.  Mola  Price  Franklin,  of  Illinois;  Mrs. 
C.  C.  McCabe,  of  Nebraska;  Mrs.  Charlotte  L. 
Wilder,  of  Kansas;  Mrs.  Hiram  Imboden,  of  Wi- 
chita, Kans.,  Xlc^i  Regent;  Miss  Margaret  Gay  Dol- 
liver, of  Iowa. 

The  object  of  the  (Tuild  has  the  sanction  of  many 
of  our  leading  educators,  and  is  in  accord  with  the 
advice  of  Cxeorgo  Washington,  who  said,  in  his  fare- 
well address,"  Let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  sup- 
position that  morality  can  be  maintained  without  re- 
ligion. Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the  influ- 
ence of  refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar  struc- 
ture, reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect 
that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  to 
religious  principle."  It  is  also  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  our  forefathers,  to  whom  Christianity  was 
the  constant  objective. 

We  have  as  yet  not  many  life  members.  The 
history  of  all  great  enterprises  shows  small  begin- 
nings. Christ,  the  King  of  Kings,  was  born  in  a 
stable,  because  there  was  no  room  in  the  inn.  The 
lower  and  humbler  places  have  often  been  hallowed 
by  blessed  ministrieswhich  the  higher  turned  aside; 
having  failed  to  recognize  their  day  of  visitation. 

The  inscri|>tion  on  Thomas  Jefferson's  tombstone, 
dictated  by  himself,  contains  no  reference  to  his  hav- 
ing been  President  of  the  United  States,  but  records 
the  fact  that  he  was  founder  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  !  May  American  womanhood  realize  this 
is  her  opportunity  to  crystallize  her  gift  into  a  monu- 
ment for  coming  generations. 

Of  the  fifty-six  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  not  one  has  a  fully 
equipped  and  endowed  College  of  Comparative 
Religion.  Ten  million  dollars  are  asked  for  as  a 
Thank  Offering  for  schools  at  this  opening  of  the 
century.  Will  not  the  women  of  the  Protestant 
Churches  join  to  build  a  college  with  the  thousands 
of  dollars  needed  for  the  purpose?  Let  our  gifts  be, 
not  like  the  nebulce  of  the  Milky  Way,  but  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude,  a  College  of  Comparative 
Religion. 
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Moolin.U'  of  (he    l><>;ir«l  <>C  Truslccs. 

Tlic  sciui-aiimial  mcrtiiit;-  ut'  the  IJuard  of  Trus- 
tees ofTlie  Aiuerican  UiiiviTsity  was  lield  at  Wasli- 
ingtoii,  1).  ('.,  May  0.  Among  tliose  present  were 
Bishop  Thomas  Bowman,  of  New  Jersey;  Bisliop 
John  K.  Ilurst,  Ohiinccllor  of  Ihe  University;  Judge 
William  M.  Spring-,. r ;  Drs.  David  II.  Carroll  and 
Charles  W.  ISaldwin,  of  i;alti:i!ore:  the  Hon.  Wil- 
liam L.  Woodeoek,  of  .\lloona,  Ba.  ;  .Mr.  A.  1!. 
Browne,  Mr.  B.  H.  Warner.  Mr.  B.  F.  Leighton,  the 
Hon.  M.  01.  I'^mery,  Treasurer,  .ami  the  otiicers  of  the 
Hiiiversiiy;  Dr.  W.  L.  Davidson,  Secretary;  Dr. 
.lohn  .\.  (iulteridge,  Financial  Secretary;  the  Rev. 
.Mhrrt  O.sborn,  llegisti-ar.  The  meeting  A\as  organ- 
ized hy  the  election  of  Di'.  D.  H.  Carroll  as  Bnsi- 
dent.  Prayer  was  ollcrcd  hy  Bishop  Bowman 
Carefully  ])ri'pared  and  encouraging  rejiorts  were 
presented  l>y  the  Chancellor.  Bishoji  Ilurst,  the 
Secretary,  Dr.  W.  L.  Davidson,  and  the  Financial 
Secretary,  Dr.  J.  A.  Guttcridge.  Dr.  K.  S.  Copeland, 
identified  with  the  Medical  Dei)artment  of  the 
Fuiversity  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arhor,  was  also 
present  to  outline  a  p(dicy  for  the  develojimmt  of 
the  Metlical  Department  in  connection  with  The 
American  University.  The  following  committee 
was  a[)pointed  to  consider  the  snhji'ct  and  report  to 
the  Board  :  John  F.  Ihust,  A.  1!.  Browne,  B.  F. 
Leighton,  A.  B.  Duvall,  S.  Parkes  Cadnnin,  R.  E. 
Pattison.  ami  W.  L.  Woodcock. 

Letters  of  regret  were  read  from  many  of  the  Trus- 
tees, who  found  it  impossihle  to  he  present,  among 
them  Vice  President  Roosevelt,  who  has  expres.se(;l 
great  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  University,  and 
has  within  the  past  two  months  written  the  follow- 
ing letter  of  commendation,  which  has  not  yet  been 
given  to  the  press  : 

"  I  mobt  heartily  agree  with  what  President  Mc- 
Kinley  ssn's  in  his  letter  to  Bishop  Hurst  as  to  The 
American"  University.  I  rejoice  that  such  progress 
has  been  made  in  an  undirtaking  fraught  with  such 
far-reaching  promise  of  good  to  the  entire  nation.  I 
am  certain  that  success  will  crown  your  efforts,  and 
I  am  delighted  that  so  much  has  already  been  done, 
not  only  in  the  matter  of  organization,  but  in  the 
erection  of  buildings.  I  earnestly  hope  that  all  pos- 
sible success  will  attend  the  Trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  their  labors,  and  that  they  will  receive  the  , 
fullest  meed  of  popular  recognition  of  the  value  of 
the  great  work  they  are  doing. 

"  Verj'  sincerely  yours. 

"  Theodore  Roosevelt." 


fieneral  J.  I'".  Kusling,  of  New  Jersey,  ami  Mr. 
.lohn  Farson,  of  Chicago,  III.,  were  elected  Trustees 
to  lill  vacancies. 

It  was  unanimously  decided,  in  view  of  the  large 
contributions  which  have  recently  been  received, 
and  the  very  encouraging  outlook  which  tln'  open- 
ing century  brings  to  the  Trustees,  that  the  founda- 
tions for  two  new  l)uildings,  the  Ohio  College  of 
( lovennnent  and  the  Pennsylvania  Hall  of  Admin- 
istration, should  at  once  be  commenced  according  to 
]dans  and  specifications  prepared  by  the  architect, 
Henry  I  ves<'obb.  It  is  expected  that  by  early  winter 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  the  corner  stones  of 
these  two  buildings  will  be  laid,  and  the  work 
]>ushed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  So  that  the  splendid 
marble  Hall  of  History,  whi'di  is  now  completed, 
and  which  is  so  greatl}'  admired  by  all  who  see  it, 
will  no  longer  stand  alone,  but  will  be  surrounded 
Ijy  companion  buildings  whose  architecture  shall  be 
as  impressive  as  that  of  the  building  which  has  been 
completed. 

The  Trustees  of  The  American  University,  have 
ever  l)een  conservative.  They  have  realized  that 
they  are  handling  a  great  enterprise,  the  life  of 
which  is  to  be  coexistent  with  the  life  of  the  Repub- 
lic ;  that  no  great  haste  is  necessary,  but  wdiatever 
is  done  should  be  done  well  :  Imt  the  interest  which 
has  been  awakened  has  inspired  them  to  take  this 
decided  stand,  the  news  of  which  will  be  gladly  re- 
ceived by  interested  people  all  over  the  countjy.  A 
building  committee,  consisting  of  Bishop  J.  F.  Hurst, 
Mr.  A.  B.  Duvall,  the  Hon.  M.  G.  Emery,  Mr.  John 
E.  Herrell,  and  Dr.  W.  L.  Davidson,  was  appointed. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Hartsock,  president,  and  Mrs.  J.  Ellen 
Foster,  vice  president  at  large  of  the  Woman's  Guild 
of  The  American  L^niversity,  were  present,  and  ad- 
dressed the  Trustees  in  the  interests  of  the  W^oman's 
Guild  College  of  Comparative  Religion. 

Great  enthusiasm  was  awakened  by  the  announce- 
ment that  on  May  8,  the  day  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Tru>tees,  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan  had  presented  the 
University  1.000  volumes  from  the  library  of  her 
distinguished  husband,  including  many  rare  and 
exceedingly  valuable  books ;  and  also  an  heroic 
bronze  bust  of  General  Logan,  which  was  first  dis- 
played in  the  National  Convention  Hall.  A  Logan 
alcove  will  at  once  be  set  aside  in  the  Hall  of  His- 
tory, which  will  contain  the  books  thus  donated, 
and  at  the  entrance  of  the  alcove  will  be  placed  this 
splendid  bronze  bust,  which  will  forever  speak  of 
the  distinguished  career  of  this  soldier,  patriot,  and 
S'tatesman. 
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Oifts  to  the  Epworth  College  of  Literature. 

Tlie  following  ainouiits  have  been  received  b}' 
tlie  Treasurer,  Wasliington,  D.  C,  from  Noveiiiber 
13,  1900,  to  May  SI,  1901: 

Epworth  League,  Bellevue,  Ky.,  $3  ;  Epworth  League, 
Lee.  Mass.  $6  ;  Epworth  League,  Kiioxville,  Teiin.,  $3  ;  Ep- 
worth League,  Geiger's  Hills,  Pa.,  fa;  Epworlh  League,  Hig- 
giusville,  Mo.,  $1  ;  Epworth  League,  Laucaster,  Pa.,  fl  ;  Ep- 
worth League,  Highwood,  Conn.,  $5  ;  Epworth  League,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  f  I  ;  St.  Paul's  Epworth  League,  Washington,  D.  C, 
|6  ;'  Miss  Esther  Gordon,  Washington,  D.  C,  |i  ;  Epworth 
League,  Delta,  N.  Y.,  $1$  ;  Epworth  League,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ind., 
$6  ;  Douglas  Epwortli  League,  Washington,  D.  C,  Jlio  ;  Second 
M.  E.  Church  Epworth  League,  Englewood,  111.,  $5  ;  St.  Paul 
Epworth  League,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  |io  ;  Epworth  League.  Odessa, 
Del.,  f  12  ;  Epworth  League,  Millville,  N.  J.,  $'^  ;  Epworth 
l^eague,  Anderson,  Ind.,  I3  ;  Epworth  League,  South  River, 
N.  J.,  fio;  Epworth  League,  Cedarville,  111.,  fio;  Epworth 
League,  Viola,  N.  Y.,  J3  ;  Epworth  League,  Sharpsburg,  Pa., 
f5  ;  Epworth  League,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  $2  ;  Epworth  League; 
Meadville,  Pa.,  $2  ;  Epworth  League,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  f2  , 
Epworth  League,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  $2  ;  Epworth  League,  Lodi, 
N.  Y.,  $s  ;  Epworth  League,  Penibenou,  N.  J.,  ^5  ;  Epworth 
League,  Salt  Lake  City,  LTiah,  $1  ;  Epworth  League,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  |io;  Epworth  League,  Stockbridge,  Mich.,  |5  ;  Ep- 
worth League,  St.  Cloud,  Minn..  $2  ;  Epworth  League.  Salida, 
Col.,j4;  Frank  T.  Israel,  Washington,  D.  C,  fio;  Epworth 
League,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  $1  ;  F'ranklin  Street  Epworth 
League,  Johnstown.  Pa  ,  |20 ;  Epworth  League,  Eastou,  Cal., 
f  8 ;  Union  Epworth  League,  Allegheny,  Pa,  ^6  ;  Lizzie  M. 
Evans,  Blairsville,  Pa.,  f  I  ;  Rev.  J.  I.  Garrett,  Fayette,  Miss.. 
$1  ;  George  E.  Metcalf,  Fayette,  Miss.,  $1  ;  First  Street  Church 
Epworth  League,  Fitchburg.  Mass  ,  fs  ;  Epworth  League,  Plain- 
field  N.  J.,  |io  ;  Delaware  Avenue  Epworth  League,  Buffilo, 
N.  Y,  f  17  ;  West  York  Street  Epworih  League,  Philadelphia, 
Pa..  $:,. 

Epworth  League,  Manchester.  N.  H.,  I33  ;  Epworth  League, 
Milltowu,  N.  J.  $1  ;  Englewood  Epworth  League,  Chicago,  III., 
JS  ;  Franklin  Street  Epworth  League,  Biltimore,  Ml.,  $2; 
New  Trenton  Epworth  League,  New  Trenton.  Ind.,  I3  ;  Ep- 
worth League,  Simsbury.  Conn.,  53  ;  Fouiuiry  Epworth  League, 
Washington,  D.  C  |i7  ;  Roseville  Epworth  L-ague,  Newark, 
N.J.,flo;  Fourth  vStreet  Epworth  League,  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
■;|4  ;  Epworth  League,  Baruegat,  N.  J  ,  j(i2  ;  Epwjrth  League, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  fio;  Mdton  Epworth  League,  Plice.iix,  Pa., 
$-,.(>i  ;  Blairsville  lutersectioa  Epworth  League,  Blairsville  In- 
tersection, Pa.,  yi.30;  Epworth  League,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  |/ ; 
Epworth  League,  Libirty  Falls,  N.  Y.,  J3.63;  Epworth  League, 
Deckertown,  N.  J.,  I5';  Epworth  League,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  $1 ; 
Epworth  League,  Galena,  111.,  $!;  Epworth  League.  Chariton, 
Ia.,|l2;  Haniline  Epwjrth  League,  Washington,  D  C,  $2$; 
Metropolitan  Epworth  L'^ague.  Washington,  D.  C,  I95  ;  Ep- 
worth League,  Girardville,  Pa.,  $-i ;  Epworth  League,  Middle- 
ville.  Pa.,  Jj ;  Epworth  League,  Columbus,  O'.iio,  I5  ;  Epworth 
League,  Shickshiuny,  Pa.,  ;f7;' Epworth  League  Wdmington, 
Del.,  Jlio;  Epworth  League,  Blairsville,  Pa.  $i.^:  Epworth 
League,  East  Weymouth,  Mass..  f$  ;  St.  Janiis  E.>wjrthLeague, 
Chicago,  III.,  $12  ;  First  Church  Epworth  League.  Rock  Island, 
111.,  53  ;  Isaac  N.  Crane,  Livingston.  N.  J  f  I  ;  Mrs.  B.  L.  Gage, 
Chicago,  111..  $1  ;  Grace  Chu'ch,  Washiugion,  D.  C.  jfiS;  Mc- 
Kendree  Church,  Washington,  D.  C,  $2S  ;'  Rock  Island,  111.,  $2; 
Ontario,  0..$2. 

IJecent  Iniproveineuts. 

The  fi'ieiidsof  The  American  Univcr.sity  have  new 
■cause  for  rej'oicing.  One  of  the  acts  of  tlie  clo-sing 
session  of  Congress  was  the  appropriation  of  $4,500 
ior  the  cutting  through  and  grading  of  Nebraska 
Avenue.  This  avenue  forms  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  in  the  development  of  the  Northwest 


Heights  of  Washington.  Its  line  runs  in  a  north- 
northeast  and  south-southwest  direction  along  the 
highest  ground  in  the  District,  and  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  University  site,  looking  towards  the 
city.  It  furnishes  the  finest  and  most  extensive  out- 
look over  the  surrounding  countiy,  both  on  the 
Virginia  and  Maryland  sides  of  the  Potomac,  and 
will  be  the  nio.st  jiopular  driveway  for  pleasure  in 
the  whole  suburban  region.  The  grade  of  the 
University  campus  already  established  around  the 
College  of  History  has  had  the  appearance  of  being 
considerably  below  the  higliway,  as  seen  in  the 
Lougliborough  road,  and  tlie  building  itself  has 
seemed  to  stand  at  an  angle  to  the  public  highway, 
but  the  laying  out  and  grading  of  Nebraska  Avenue 
will  bring  the  grade  of  the  highway  a  little  below 
that  of  the  camjjus,  and  the  avenue  will  run  exactly 
parallel  with  the  building.  This  will  give  the  whole 
frontage  of  the  University  site  its  proper  setting  and 
reveal  the  beauty  of  the  cainiuis  pro|)er  as  related  to 
the  adjoining  streets,  and  to  the  remaining  portions 
of  tlie  exten.sive  tract  comprising  the  site. 

Asbury  Memorial  Hall. 

Asbury  subsL-ri[)tioiis  paid  since  the  last  issue  of 
the  CouKiKR  : 

$300— A.  C.  Hazzard  $lO()— B  F.  Bennett  for  E.  T 
Mjwbrav,  James  Mont^om^ry,  W.  G.  Smith,  Samuel  Sterling, 
F  M,  Njrth.  $61)— C.  B.  Brecount.  $50— .\.  S.  Kavanaugh, 
W.  W.  Washburn,  H.  E.  Wolfe,  Vaughan  S.  Collins,  D.  P.  Mil- 
ler. $45— Ebenezer  Adams.  $40— J.  B.  Westcott.  $;J4— 
H.  R.  Navlor.  $30— Sarah  O.  Aushutz,  J  Messmer  $33.33— 
S.  W.  Thomas,  Thos.  Harwond.  $25— B.  L.  McElroy,  F. 
Watson  Hanuan.  G.  N.  Kennedv.  E.  S.  White,  S.  W.  Smith,  J. 
,\.  Faulkner.  $  l«J.(}(>--S.  P.  Hammond.  $1.5— F.  F.  Bond. 
$13— D.  L.  Sherry.  $12— J,  P.  Sanchez  and  wife,  Chas.  J. 
B-ach.  $1  1.<5«—F.  H.  Roberts.  $  lO-N.  B.  Johnson,  F. 
W  Hart,  W.  W.  Trout  Nels  Eigle,  N.  B  Judd,  F.  H.  Rev,  VV. 
C.  Clemo,  C.  E.  Hdl,  C  T.  .\llen,  |.  E.  Jacklin,  F.  C.  Bddwin, 
H.  W.  Kuowles,  I.  R.  V  tn-L-water.  F.  W.  Hart,  S.  W.  Gehrett. 
${>— J.  L.  Brasher.  $S  33— Mrs.  S.  N.  Bebout.  $8— Elijah 
Haley.  $<>.0(j— J.  B.  Ilinylev,  J.  T.  Kellogg,  R.  R.  Atchiu- 
sou,  G.  Hausser.  $l>. 50— Henry  Noobs,  D.  T.  Higgins. 
$6— E.  C.  F  Troupe.  $5— A.  Title,  C.  F.  Sharpe,  J.  W  Val- 
leutyne,  J.  E.  Ru  Idisill,  C.  M  Boswell,  L.  D.  McClintock,  J.  C. 
Deininger.  E.  C.  Salazar,  Bias  Gutiernez,  Theo.  F.  Chavez, 
Juan  Sandaval.  W.  H.  Allen,  A.  B.  Clough,  W.  G.  Koons,  P. 
O'Connell,  N.  W.  Moore,  J  H.  Scott,  L.  Y.  Cox,  Mrs.  Henrietta 
Dorsey,  J.  F.  Dunkerke,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Jefferson.  $4— P.  O. 
Jamison,  L.  F.  White,  S.  E.  Malone'v,  C.  W.  Pullett.  J.  A.  Mat- 
tern.  $3.36 -A.  M.  Lumpkiu.  a'.  HoflFuian,  G.  W.  Proctor, 
William  Pickford,  G.  W.  Butler,  L.  W.  Deakins.  $3.33 -G. 
Martin,  J.  S.  Martinez,  Cruz  Martinez,  J.  H.  Mcintosh,  Mrs. 
Isabell  P.  Cox.  $3.00— S.  A.  Peeler,  B.  F.  Woolfolk,  A. 
Mares,  cash  from  Detroit  Conference  Treasuser,  C.  A.  Tindley, 
David  L  McCartney.  $3— C.  H.  Sweatt,  C.  O.  Beckmau, 
Roderick  Murrav,  E.  A.  Cooke.  N  R.  Clav,  J.  W.  Parks,  Will- 
iam Bell,  J.  H.  Everett,  C  P.  Head,  D.  Costals,  N.  D.  Scott,  D. 
R.  Dunn,  Charles  Earle,  J.  K.  A.  Johns,  Mrs.  Anna  Smith. 
$1.74— S  J.  Miller  $1.66- A.  P.  Morrison,  ScioioGreen. 
$  1  ..50-John  W.  Jeflferson.  $  1 .34— P.  T.  Scott.  $  I  — L.  1). 
Ashby,  G.  D.  Nickens.  J.  W.  Brown,  James  A.  Webb.  M. 
Adams,  J  T.  Cannon,  John  Everett,  A.  Y.  Vigil,  A.  L.  Henry, 
J.  R.  Hayward. 
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A  New  Way  to  llcli). 

Rev.  B.  D.  Ciinipbell,  of  St.  Jo.sei)li,  Mo.,  ]jas  in- 
sured liis  life  for  $1,000  in  favor  of  The  American 
University.  This  is  a  unique  and  l)cautiful  method 
of  furnishing  a  substantial  gift  to  a  woithy  cause 
in  an  easy  way. 

Forty  thousand  dolhirs  of  the  debt  on  Kinvorth 
Memorial  M.  E.  Churcli,  Cleveland,  was  provided 
for  in  forty  insurance  jiolieies  of  $1,000,  taken  out 
and  paid  for  by  friends  of  the  church.  (Irace  Epis- 
copal Church,  in  Chicago,  is  just  now  .securing 
$100,000  on  the  same  ])lan. 

The  New  York  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
has  recently  organized  a  .special  (h'liavtnient  to  care 
for  this  class  of  insurance.  The  average  annual 
premium  anuiunts  to  about  4  per  cent,  on  the  tntal 
insurance  carried.  People  of  limited  inconu',  hut 
with  large  benevolent  impulses,  can  thus  find  it 
possible  at  a  very  low  I'ate  of  annual  interest  to  make 
available  at  tlie  end  of  life  a  handsome  gilt  to  some 
cause  of  their  choice. 

Many  friends  of  Tlie  American  University  have 
already  taken  this  plan  into  their  thought  on  their 
own  suggestion.  A  gentleman  in  Altoona,  Pa.,  hear- 
ing first  of  The  American  University  through  a 
brief  notice  which  he  saw  in  the  public  press, 
wrote  for  fuller  information.  His  enthusiasm  took 
fire,  and  although  a  man  of  moderate  means,  he  pro- 
posed to  be  one  of  a  given  number  to  pay  annually 
an  amount  which  would  be  equal  to  the  interest  on 
a  gift  of  $1,000.  The  jilan  of  insurance  in  favor  of 
the  University  would  exactly  cover  the  case. 

Will  not  one  thousand  friends  of  the  cause  of 
higher  Christian  education,  as  embodied  in  the  pur- 
poses of  The  American  University,  take  out  such 
insurance?  Will  not  one  hundred  persons  insure 
for  $10,000  each  ?  This  would  endow  in  perpetuity 
the  two  buildings  which  are  soon  to  be  constructed, 
and  erect  five  new  buildings  besides.  Take  it  into 
your  thought  and  give  your  heart  a  little  chance  in 
the  deci.sion. 


A  Noble  Gift. 

Mrs.  Gen.  John  A.  Logan  has,  from  its  inception, 
been  a  loyal  supporter  of  The  American  University. 
She  has  watched  its  progress  with  increasing  inter- 
est. Her  faith  and  loyalty  have  never  wavered. 
She  was  the  prime  mover  in  The  American  Uni- 
versity League,  and  is  one  of  the  earnest  workers 


in  the  Woman's  Guild,  of  which  extended  mention 
is  made  in  this  paper.  The  latest  evidence  of  iier 
devotion  t<i  the  cause  was  the  ])resentatiiin  to  tlu; 
University,  within  the  past  month,  of  m<ire  llian 
three  thou.sand  VdluiiK.'s  rr(]m  the  library  of  iier  dis- 
tinguished husband.  A  ruoni  is  now  being  fitted  up 
in  tJie  completed  College  of  History  to  be  forever 
known  as  the  Logan  Alcove.  It  will  contain  besides 
the  sph'udid  library,  a  handsume  bust  of  General 
Logan  of  lieiiiic  size,  the  chair  in  which  thcGeneral 
sat  when  a  member  of  llie  Senate,  and  the  desk  used 
in  his  lionie,  near  wliieh  lie  sat  to  receive  those  who 
solicited  his  aid.  Other  things  of  rare  hi.storic  in- 
terest will  be  added  to  the  room,  which  will  speak 
of  the  career  of  this  brave  suldier  and  gifted  states- 
man, and  to  this  room  many  loving  j)ilgrimages 
will  l)e  nuide  in  the  years  to  come. 

Officers  of  the  Aiiieriean   University. 

Chancellor Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Vice- Chancellor,  Bishop  C.  C.  JIcCabe.  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Secretary Rev.  Wilbur  L.  Davidsox,  D.  D. 

Financial  Sec';/.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Gutteridgk,  D.  D. 
Enjlstrar  -  -  -  -Rev.  Albert  Osborx,  B.  D. 

Officers  of  tlie  Board  of  Trustees. 
President  -  -  -  -  Mr.  John  E.  Andrus. 

Treasurer Hon.  Matthew  G.  Emery. 

Secretary Rev.  Charles  W.  Baldwin,  D.  D. 

Board  of  Trustees. 


Bishop  Thomas  Bowman,  N.J. 
Michael  Buruham,  D.D.,  Mo. 
Hon.  Julian  S.  Carr,  N.  O. 
Homer  Eatou,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 
Bishop  C.  H.  Fowler,  N.  Y. 
Homer  Eatou,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 
Bishop  Johu  F.  Hurst,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Johu  E.  Audrus,  N.  Y. 
S.ParkesCadman,  D.D.,N.Y. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Duvall,  D.  C. 
Hon.  M.  G.  Emery,  D.  C. 
Mr.  B.  F.  Leightou,  D.  C. 
BishopW.  F.  Mallalieu,  Mass. 
Milburu,  Chaplain  W.  H.  111. 
Hon.  R.  E.  PattLson,  Pa. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Browne,  D.  C. 
D.  H.  Carroll,  D.  D.,  M(i. 
Hon.  William  Counell,  Pa. 
Hon.  Arthur  Dixon,  111. 
Mr.  Anderson  Fowler,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  Johu  Fi-itz,  Pa. 
Mr.  C.  C.  Glover,  D.  C. 
Mr.  John  E.  Herrell,  D.  C. 
Bishop  C.  C.  McCabe,  Nebr. 


Senator  L.  E.  McComas,  Md. 
Mr.  Charles  Scott,  Pa. 
Chancellor  W.  W.  Smith,  Va. 
Judge  W.  M.  Spriuger,  111. 
Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  Md. 
O.  W.  Baldwin,  D.  D.,  Md. 
John  Farsou,  111. 
Genl.  J.  F.  Rusliug,  N.  J. 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Smith,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Evelyn  S.  Tome,  Md. 
Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent,  Swif>z. 
A.  J.  Palmer,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  D.  B.  Wesson,  Mass. 
J.  O.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  J.  B.  Hobbs,  111. 
Mr.  Johu  G.  Holmes,  Pa. 
J.  Wesley  Hill,  D.  D.,  Pa. 
J.  L.  Hurlbut,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Johu  S.  Huyler,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  William  McKiuley,  Ohio. 
Hon.  Theodoi'e  Roosevelt,  N.Y. 
Mr.  B.  H.  Warner,  D.  C. 
Mr.  T.  D.  Collins,  Pa. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Robinson,  111. 
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Tli«'  Mait.vivd  PiosiiU'nt. 

Within  the  ini>nioiy  of  iiH/n,  several  yi'ars  le-s 
tlmii  lilty,  three  Pre.sidents  of  the  United  States 
liave  been  foully  assassiiiated.  This  record  outdoes 
Russia,  the  hot-bed  of  Nihilism.  There  are  some 
weaknesses  in  our  i;e|iublic.  We  have  pratcnl  so 
mucii  about  "  free- 
dom ofs|)eecli  "  that 
e  V  e  r  y  demagogue 
feels  that  here  he 
can  give  expression 
to  his  mad  views 
with  im|iunity.  Tlu' 
last  sad  drama  of 
death  lias  awakened 
theiiatioii.and  Con- 
gress will  certainly 
enact  stringent  laws 
to  jirevent  another 
such  d  a  st  a  r  d  1  y 
crime.  Anarchists, 
discovered  t  o  li  e 
such,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  land  on 
our  shores.  ruMie 
gatherings  of  anai- 
chists  should  in  no 
case  be  permilteil. 
No  law  could  or 
should  reach  and 
control  the    jii-ivate 

views    of    men,  but  WIIJJAM 

.•my     public    incen- 

diarv  utterance,  calculateil  to  arouse  passions  or 
stir  u]i  violence  towards  a  puldic  official  opei'ating 
under  the  < '•institution,  shoidd  either  be  counted  as 
treason  and  piniished  as  such,  or  the  offender  slioiiM 
at  once  l)e  made  to  leave  the  country.  ]>et  all  ol 
the  foremost  nations  of  the  earth  enter  into  an  aUi- 
4\m-e     to    treat     anarchists    in     this    same    fashinn. 


Tliose  who  could  not  be  suppressed  would  be  thus 
i|ui<-kly  driven  to  the  outskirts  of  civilization,  wliere 
they  could,  among  themselves,  test  their  theories. 
'I'hose  with  any  sense  of  decency  left  would  soon  tire 
of  this  isolation  and  would  quickly  promise  silence, 
f'oi-  a  return  to  civilization. 

Then,  too,  we  have  been  too  careless  of  the  per- 
sons of  our  chief 
magistrates.  They 
liave  not  been 
guarded  when  in 
public  with  suffi- 
cient care.  It  is  dis- 
tasteful under  our 
form  of  government 
for  a  President  to 
take  his  exercise  in- 
side a  square  o  f 
glistening  bayonets, 
still  these  precious 
lives  must  be  cared 
for,  and  no  risk 
should  1)0  taken. 
Let  alert  detectives 
closely  surround 
him  when  in  pub- 
lic. He  is  in  con- 
stant danger,  not 
only  from  the  de- 
praved, but  from 
the  i  n  s  a  n  e,  too 
many  of  whom  are 
allowed  to  run  at 
large.  Some  dras- 
tic nn^asui-es  should  also  betaken  to  throttle  the  sen- 
sation,-il  press,  which  is  in  no  small  degree  respon- 
sdile  for  this  foul   assassination. 

The  murder  of  MeKinley  was  one  of  the  blackest 
crimes  in  the  history  of  the  Republic.  He  .seemed 
a  man  without  enemies.  He  was  the  soul  of  kind- 
ness anil   brotheiiiness.     He  came  from  among  the 
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people  and  loved  tlieiii  and  wns  constantiv  intci- 
ested  in  their  uplifting.  The  assassin  could  lianlly 
have  heard  the  last  public  utterance  of  the  I'resi- 
dent,  so  full  of  broadest  cbai'ity,  s|)okfn  sd  lillle  a 
time  before  the  fatal  bullet  was  fired,  else  bis  rash 
hand  had  been  stayed. 

President  McKinley's  administration  was  one  (if 
the  cleanest  and  most  successful  in  the  nation's 
history.  Jle  held  the  ship  of  state  with  steady  hand. 
He  gave  righteous  solution  to  jiroblems  of  world- 
wide reach,  giving  evidence  of  statesmanship  of  the 
highest  type.  He  did  much  to  allay  sectional  dif- 
ferences, bringing  the  North  and  South  more  closely 
together.  He  ushered  in  an  era  of  ])henomenal 
prosperity.  He  stood  for  peace  when  wai-  tiireat- 
ened,  until  .some  thought  him  cowardly,  but  when 
forced  to  the  issue  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  in  a  campaign  of  one  hundred 
days,  glorified  by  the  most  brilliant  naval  victories 
in  the  history^  ot"  the  world,  he  .secured  the  signing 
of  the  protocol.  He  taught  the  world  by  beautiful 
example  how  a  husbaml  should  love  a  wife,  and 
how  a  man  in  public  life  could  be  an  earnest  and 
consistent  l/'iiristian,  without  losing  caste.  Hi'  had 
reached  that  eminence  where  the  whole  world  saw 
him,  and  seeing  him,  loved  him. 

He  died  just  wiien  we  seemed  to  need  liim  most. 
His  name  is  imperishably  linked  with  those  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln.  His  administration  will 
be  historic,  and  his  name  will  be  forever  on  the  lips 
of  mm.  Without  a  stain  upon  his  fame  he  joined 
the  immortals.  Why  he  went  is  a  Providence  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  but  no  more  satisfactory  solution 
can  be  given  than  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  dying 
President  himself,  as  with  faltering  breath  lie  whis- 
pered :  "  It  is  God's  way." 

Rev.  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis  in  IMymoutb 
Church,  Brooklyn,  said  some  things  in  his  memo- 
rial addre.ss  which  our  law  makers  should  remember : 

"  Among  the  heroes  and  martyrs  who  have  died 
vicariously  let  us  make  a  large  place  for  our  slain 
leader. 

"In  the  highest  sense  our  President  has  now  en- 
tered into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  bearing  the  sins  of  iii^ 
people  with  him.  Reverently  we  confess  that  be 
was  wounded  for  our  transgressions  and  be  was 
bruised  for  our  iniipiities.  Black  and  grievous  tiie 
story  of  the  sins  of  the  nation. 

"In  a  Republic  founded  on  law  we  have  fostered 
anarchy  and  lawlessness.  Blessed  by  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press,  we  have  transformed  this 
liberty  into  unbridled  license.  In  a  Republic  where 
everything  depends  upon  reverence  and  honor  to 
our  ruler.s,  we  chose  this  man  for  our  President,  we 
laid  the  heaviest  duties  upon  him,  and  in  the  critical 
moment  of  perplexity  we  permitted  cartoonists  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  principles  of  statesmansiiip  or 
diplomacy,  or  of  national  problems — cartoonists,  in- 
deed, whose  judgment  we  would  not  ask  as  to  the 


lir-t  mctJHKl  (if  raising  cabbagfs— to  belittle,  to  vilify 
(lur  h'adei-,  and  to  do  all  that  was  in  their  power  to 
destroy  the  respect  of  the  weak  and  of  the  ignorant 
as  re])resentc'd  by  this  assassin,  who  became  at  la.st 
the  tool  i)f  the  sensational  press.'' 


Scope  of  TIh'  .ViiKM'icaii   University. 

Like  tiic  illustrious  founder  of  .Methodism,  who 
said,  "tile  world  is  my  ]iarisii."  tin'  founder  of  The 
great  American  I'niversity  at  Wasbingtun  and  bis 
coadjutors  have  planned  an  inslitution  of  world- 
wide influence.  Like  the  builders  of  those  majestic 
shrines,  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Old  World,  they 
arc  building  not  merely  for  the  day  in  which  they 
live,  l)ut  for  the  centuries  which  are  to  eome.  .Many 
of  the  men  who  comprised  the  first  Board  of  Trus- 
tees have  long  since  gone  to  their  reward  ;  many  of 
the  earl}'  contributors  to  the  enterprise  have  entered 
the  celestial  city  ;  many  of  the  friends  who  are  now 
interested  may  never  live  to  see  the  consummation 
of  their  hopes,  but  be  they  living  or  dead,  in  that 
glad  day  when  The  American  L'ni versify  shall  be 
open  to  the  graduates  of  every  college  in  the  Avorld, 
posterity  will  arise  and  call  them  blessed  for  their 
unselfish  devotit)n  and  willing  sacrifices  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  generations  that  are  to  come  after  them. 
While  these  founders  have  longed  to  see  the  result 
of  their  ettbrts  and  have  earne.stly  desired  a  speedv 
development  of  their  plans,  they  have  not  felt  it  to 
be  as  important  to  hurry  the  erection  of  buildings 
as  they  have  to  lay  broad  and  decji  fomnlations,  to 
have  well  matured  plans,  ami,  at  all  times,  to  pro- 
ceed along  the  lines  of  safety. 

For  this  reason,  what  has  been  done  has  been  well 
done..  Our  magnificent  site  of  ninety-six  aci'es  has 
been  secured  at  a  co.st  of  $100,000.  all  of  which  is 
]>aid.  The  stately  College  of  Ilistoi'v  has  been  com- 
pleted and  paid  ibr.at  a  cost  of  some  Sl'OO.OOO.  It 
presents  a  beautiful  ami  imposing  asjiect  of  classic 
architecture,  and  is  ri>ady  lor  occnj)ancy.  We  have 
assets  in  lands,  buildings,  invested  funds  and  good 
subscriptions  amounting  to  close  ujpon  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  These  are  being  increased  almost 
daily  and  we  have  every  rea.son  to  hope  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant^when  we  shall  have  sufficient 
funds  to  warrant  us  in  throwing  open  the  doors  to 
the  hundreds  of  post-graduates  who  have  already 
applied  for  admission. 

We  are  now  bapp}'  to  announce  to  oui-  many 
friends  that  their  generosity  has  justified  our  pro- 
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ceeding  with  the  erection  of  some  of  the  buildings 
towards  wliich  tlie  largest  contributions  have  been 
made.  While  our  ajipeals  have  been  to  the  whole 
Church  and  the  Nation,  and  every  seclion  of  the 
Union  (even  Canada  has  responded  more  or  less 
liberally),  the  subscriptions  from  some  of  the  larger 
and  more  wealthy  States  have  approaclied  more 
nearly  the  amount  required  to  erect  their  buildings 
than  have  those  of  the  smaller  and  less  able  sections 
of  the  country,  however  willing  they  might  be. 
While  the  Trustees  have,  at  all  times,  held  them- 
.selves  in  readiness  to  erect  any  building  in  the  [>lan 
towanl  wliirh  an  adequate  amount  could  be  relied 
upon  to  complete  it,  pi'udence  has  dictated  the  wis- 
dom of  giving  priority  to  such  buildings  as  have 
called  forth  from  their  interested  friends  available 
funds  sufficient  to  warrant  our  so  doing. 

The  generous  amounts  subscribed  in  Ohio  during 
the  lifetime  of  our  much  beloved  Trustee,  the  late 
President  McKinley,  liad  justified  the  Trustees  in 
making  arrangements  to  build  "the  Ohio  College  of 
Government,"  and  to  this  end  Bishops  Hurst  and 
McCabe  had  waited  upon  Mr.  McKinley  and  had 
.secured  his  promise  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  that 
building  in  December;  the  preliminary  steps  for 
this  had  already  been  taken  when  the  nation  was 
plunged  in  grief  by  his  cruel  assassination.  It  was 
also  in  contemplation  to  have  tiie  corner-stone  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hall  of  Administration  laid  at  the 
same  time,  to  be  followed,  soon  after,  by  the  Illi- 
nois, Maryland,  New  England,  and  possibly  some 
ptl.ier  buildings  towards  which  substantial  subscrip- 
tions have  been  secured. 

Nothing  couM  be  more  fitting,  at  this  time,  than 
to  concentrate  all  efforts  on  the  completion  of  the 
Oiiio  building  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  that 
it  may  stand  as  a  magnificent  memorial  to  our  mar- 
tyred President  and  a  loving  tribute  from  the  people 
to  Ohio's  mo.st  illustrious  citizen.  •>. 

/  The  writer  was  at  the  White  House  when  Presi^ 
'dent  McKinley  said  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity: ''  I  regard  the  building  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity as  the  most  important  educational  enter- 
prise the  Methodist  Church  has  ever  undertaken- 
I  am  proud  of  it ;  and  I  should  think  every  Meth- 
odist in  the  land  would  be  proud  of  it.  I  have  given 
towards  it  and  expect  to  do  more  as  it  progresses. " 

Alas!  he  is  no  longer  with  us  to  aid  us  by  his 
counsel,  his  influence,  or    his    money,    but,   thank 


God,  he  has  so  identified  hiinself  with  the  move- 
ment that  his  precious  menior}'  will  always  abide> 
and  the  immediate  erection  of  the  one  particular 
building  that  he  took  special  pride  in  is  the  least 
we  can  do  at  this  time  as  a  suitable  tribute  to  his  il- 
lustrious memory.  As  the  Ohio  College  of  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  one  of  the  most  costly  and  magnificent 
in  the  group  of  twenty-tiiree  buildings,  it  will  al- 
vvaj's  be  a  very  conspicuous  and  important  part  of 
the  Universit}'  plant,  and,  as  .such,  a  credit  to  the 
State  that  gave  Mr.  McKinley  to  the  nation,  and  a 
perpetual  reminder  of  the  great  and  good  man. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  University  that  his  ])opular 
successor  in  the  White  House,  the  Hon.  Tlieodore 
Roosevelt,  is  also  a  Trustee  of  The  Alnerican  Uni- 
versity. One  day  he  expressed  to  the  writer  his  in- 
terest in  Christian  education  by  saying:  "I  want 
you  to  convey  my  tiianks  to  the  Trustees  for  the 
honor  they  have  done  me  in  electing  me  one  of 
their  number,  as  I  regard  your  Methodist  Church  as 
one  of  the  greatest  religious  factors  in  this  world." 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  announce  to  our  friends 
this  "forward  movement."  From  the  beginninor 
the  representatives  of  th«  University  have  pro- 
ceeded with  all  the  energy  and  enterprise  that  was 
commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  the  under- 
taking and  the  funds  at  their  command.  Our 
great  universities  have  all  been  the  product  of  slow 
growth  and  small  beginnings,  and  few,  if  any,  have 
made  the  progress  in  the  first  few  years  of  their 
history  that  The  American  University  has.  Few, 
if  any,  were  projected  on  such  a  magnificent  scale, 
having  abundance  of  room  to  display  to  the  best 
possible  advantage  the  twenty-three  marble  build- 
ing!?, ensuring  unit}',  harmony,  and  perspective. 
With  a  curriculum  of  studies  for  post-graduate  stu- 
dents so  complete  as  to  leave  nothirig  to  be  desired 
in  any  department  of  knowledge.  The  American 
University  will  soon  take  its  [ilace  among  the  great 
educational  in.stitutions  of  the  world,  and  enable 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  fully  take  her 
share  in  the  great  effort  to  impart  a  Christian  edu- 
cation to  the  young  people  of  our  land.  Thus  will 
our  sons  and  daughters  be  adorned  and  fitted  for  a 
place  in  the  well-ordered  and  beautiful  fabric  of  a 
Christian  society,  and  the  ideal  of  the  Psalmist  be 
realized,  "  that  our  sons  may  be  as  plants  grown  up 
in  their  youth,  our  daughters  as  corner  stones,  pol- 
ished after  the  similitude  of  a  palace." — J.  A.  G. 
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Editorial  Notes. 

The  semi-Jiiinual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  The  American  University  will  be  lield  in 
Washington  December  11.  In  view  of  the  work 
wiiich  lias  recently  been  cominenced  and  the  plans 
for  the  future  which  must  be  discussed,  a  very  laige 
attendance  is  expected. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Metiiodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  pastor,  Rev.  Frank  M.  Bristol, 
D.  D.,the  Book  of  Psalms  and  the  Methodist  Hymnal 
from  tlie  pew  of  the  martyred  President  McKinley 
were  given  to  Tlie  American  University.  These  are 
priceless  treasures,  as  they  were  often  in  the  hands 
of  the  President,  who  was  a  devout  worshiper  in 
the  Metropolitan  Church  during  his  term  of  service 
in  Washington. 

Please  do  not  neglect  tlie  prompt  payment  of 
your  subscription.  Some  fall  due  January  1.  Many 
others  Jul}-  1.  We  .shall  give  you  ample  notifica- 
tion. It  is  an  eas}-  matter  to  mislay  this  notification 
and  forget  all  about  it.  Pay  the  amount  the  very 
day  you  get  the  card.  You  will  save  us  additional 
postage,  sim^ilify  our  bookkeeping,  relieve  your  own 
mind,  and  add  to  our  stock  in  hand  with  which  to 
push  our  work. 


TiiK  American  University  is  to  be  congratulated 
in  the  election  of  Mr.  ('has.  C.  Glover  as  its  Treas- 
urer. No  more  ap|)i-opriate  selection  could  have 
been  made.  Mr.  Glover  is  the  President  of  the 
Kiggs  National  Bank,  one  of  tlH>  strongest  financial 
institutiiins  in  W'asiiiiigton.  lie  has  a  wide  ac- 
(juaintance  with  public  men,  who  honor  him  for  his 
manliness  and  unusual  business  sagacity.  Mr. 
Glover  is  a  member  of  tlie  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  has  had  large  share  in  promoting  the 
Cathedral  Foundation  which  has  been  projected  by 
that  church.  He  is  a  broad  and  generous  man, 
whom  Washington  greatly  respects. 


The  subscription  price  of  this  paper  is  twentj'-five 
cents  a  year.  It  is  the  desire  to  make  it  self-su.stain- 
ing  without  crowding  its  columns  with  advertise- 
ments. We  should  exceedingly  like  to  have  you  on 
our  list.    Won't  you  send  j'our  name  and  monej^? 

The  Woman's  Guild. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Woman's  Guild  of  The 
American  University  has  settled  into  a  firm  convic- 
tion that  it  has  for  its  object  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  of  this  age.  The  great  .synthesis  of  this  era  is 
to  bring  the  theor}'  of  the  universe  and  religion 
together,  it  is  not  a  question  of  some  truth  or  more 
truth — it  is  for  Truth.  All  literary  criticism,  phil- 
osoph}',  diverse  creeds,  history  will  be  used  to  prove 
that  Christianity  came  down  from  God,  it  is  His  only 
gift  to  man  for  his  salvation  :  "  It  is  God's  way."  It 
will  convince  the  inquiring  mind  for  Truth  that 
Christianity  is  the  knowledge  of  salvation  super- 
naturally  given,  as  fJie  way  of  salvation,  which  will 
not  only  convice  the  pessimist,  but  will  not  leave 
the  agnostic  a  foothold  on  which  to  rest  his  theory. 
The  regular  meetings  of  The  Guild,  whicli  were  sus- 
pended during  the  summer,  have  been  resumed  and 
The  Guild  will  do  active  service  the  coming  winter. 


The   Pas.sins  of  Hon.   Matthew   G.  Emery. 

The  American  University  has  suffered  an  irrep- 
arable loss  in  the  death  of  Hon.  Matthew  Gault 
Emery,  who  from  the  beginning  has  been  a  valued 
Trustee  and  the  efficient  Trea.surer.  Mr.  Emery 
came  of  sturdy  New  England  stock,  the  founder  of 
the  family  in  this  country  having  landed  in  Boston 
in  1637.  He  was  born  in  Pembroke,  N.  H.,  Septem- 
ber 28,  1818,  and  after  instruction  in  the  town 
schools  was  readv  for  college,  when  the  determina- 
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tiun  was  rem'lu'd  Ky  liiiu  tu  enter  at  once  into  busi- 
ness, and  goinj;-  to  Baltimore,  i[cl.,  he  apprenticed 
liiniself  to  a  stone  cutter,  becoming  a  master  work- 
man, and  in  a  little  while  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  fortune.  He  removed  to  Wa.sliington  in  1842. 
He  was  active  in  the  service  of  the  Government 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  u[)on  its  close  became  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  city.  In 
lilTO  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, and  was  the  last  Mayor  under  the  old  regime. 
He  was  identified  with  all  the  general  movements 
of  the  city  productive  of  education  and  morality. 
He  was  one  of  the  finan- 
cially strong  men  of 
the  city,  a  director  in 
several  of  itsinstitutions, 
and  for  m  a  n  y  years 
the  President  of  the 
Second  National  Bank. 
Brought  into  associ- 
ation with  the  pub- 
lic ni  e  n  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital,  he  was 
a  personal  friend  of  al- 
most every  occu[)antof 
the  White  House  from 
the  days  of  President 
Pierce.  Secular  con- 
cerns did  not  so  ab.sorli 
his  busy  mind  as  tn 
crowd  out  religious 
matters.  He  was  om- 
of  the  founders  of  tlu' 
Metropo  1  i  t  a  n  M.  E. 
Church,  and  was  evei- 
loyal  and  generous 
in  its  support.  Fivu 
years  ago  he  made  a 
gift  to  the  c  h  u  re  h 
of    a   c  o  m  m  odious  MATTHEW 

parsonage. 

Having  rounded  out  the  measure  of  his  days  in 
honorable  service,  he  came  to  the  end  of  life  in  full 
possession  of  his  intellectual  force,  maintaining  un- 
falteringly his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  view  of 
the  valley  of  the  sliailow  felt  no  fear,  knowing  that 
(!(id  was  with  him.  His  was  a  true  and  nninly 
Christian  life,  and  his  departure  was  in  the  triumph 
of  faith.  The  Trustees  of  The  American  University 
at  their  semi-annual  meetingi  passed  _the_following 
resolution  : 


"  Wheue.\s,  (iod,in  his  infinite  wisdom,  has  seen 
tit  to  translate  to  his  home  in  HeaVeli  .Nlatthew  Ci. 
Emery,  therefore 

"  Hexulvcd,  That  we,  the  Trustees  of  The  Ameri- 
can University,  while  humbly  submitting  to  the  will 
of  God,  desire  to  record  the  fact  that  we  have  sus- 
tained a  loss  well  nigh  beyond  the  power  of  words 
to  express.  For  nearly  eleven  years  or  during  tlu^ 
entire  history  of  The  American  University  he  served 
as  Treasurer.  This  was  no  small  ta.\  upon  his  time 
and  strength.  He  was  painstaking  and  careful  to 
the  smallest  detail.  He  gladly  did  all  this  work 
without  compensation,  and  was  promjited  to  under- 
take it  because  of  the  love  he  bore  the  enterprise. 
As  the  years  g  r.e  w 
upon  him,  and 
strength  failed  a, 
little,  he  sometimes 
spoke  of  resigning, 
but  the  expressed 
confidence  and  love 
of  h  i  s  associates  i  n 
the  work  turned  him 
from  his  purj)ose  and 
he  hel3  it  to  the   end. 

"  As  a  Trustee  for 
eleven  years  he  was 
prom  pt  to  p  e  r  f  o  r  m 
ever}'  duty.  His  large 
business  experieiico 
brought  wisdom  to 
the  del  i  b  e  r  a  t  i  o  n  s 
of  the  Board.  He  was 
wisely  conservative  in 
all  liis  views,  and 
stood  firmlj'  for  what 
h  e  felt  to  be  right. 
As  a  melnber  of  the 
Buildiiig  Connnittee 
he  gave  much  time 
and  (siFitient  thought 
to  the  construction  of 
the  Hall  of  History. 
His  interest  could 
not  have  been 
g  r  e  a  t  e  r  had  the 
building  been  his 
own.  His  further  in- 
terest in  the  University  was  evidenced  by  the  dona- 
tion of  a  block  of  valuable  property. 

"  One  of  our  staunchest  friends  and  wisest  coun- 
sellors has  passed  out  of  our  sight.  We  mourn,  but 
not  as  those  without  hope.  Knowing  his  life  and 
heart  as  we  did,  we  ai'c  assured  that  death  has  been 
to  him  great  gain;  that  he  has  eliterod  into  a  full 
and  blessed  reward,  and  is  performing  angel  service 
at  God's  right  hand. 

"  '  Though  a  form  iu  the  cotfin  lies  lifeless  and  chill 

And  the  wind  breathes  a  sigh  in  each  blast, 

The  voice  of  his  wisdom  is  sppakln^  here  still, 

And  his  future  speaks  out  from  his  past.'  " 


G.  EMERY. 
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Athlrcss    by    Bishop    J.    F.     Ilnrst    at    tlie 

Opt'iiing  of    tlu'  Third  K«'uiin»nic;il 

Confereiu'e,  Lomloii,  Kii}?laii<l, 

September  4,  1901. 

These  words  of  welcome,  an  eloquent  trinity  in 
voice,  l)ut  a.  betiutiful  unity  in  spirit,  warm  and  stir 
our  hearts  to  a  quicker  and  stronger  stroke.  We 
iiad  supposed  that  every  puff  of  the  locomotive, 
tliat  every  splash  and  turn  of  the  steamer's  wheels, 
tliat  every  coach  and  car  used  on  our  journey 
hither  were  taking  us  farther  and  farther  away 
from  our  homes  ;  but  the  deep  fraternal  love  tiiat 
j)ervades  those  cordial  greetings  jjuts  every  pilgrim 
trom  across  the  seas  to  this  Mecca  of  modern  evan- 
gelism at  once  and  wholly  at  home  again.  The 
speed  of  travel  and  the  annihilation  of  distance  by 
easy  transportation  are  among  the  greatest  of  latter- 
day  achievements  with  steam  and  electricity;  but 
these  do  not  equal  in  luxury  and  rapidity  the  real 
and  enduring  transports  of  the  sijiritual  children  of 
one  common  Father,  who  already  find  themselves 
sitting  at  the  family  hearthstone,  looking  into  coun- 
tenances that  at  first  wore  something  of  a  strange 
look,  but  in  a  trice,  through  the  spirit  of  prayer  and 
affection,  are  transformed  into  the  faces  of  kindred. 
Truly  and  thankfully  we  may  say,  "  We  are  breth- 
ren," and  tills  is  without  exaggeration  "  a  heavenly 
place  in  Christ  .Jesus."  May  these  opening  notes  of 
faith  and  fraternity  lead  on  to  a  filling  feast  of  fel- 
lowship, to  a  sweet  foretaste  of  the  final  home-com- 
ing to  the  Father's  house  and  the  Savior's  bosom. 

No  marvel  is  it,  however,  that  your  earnest  wel- 
come should  evoke  a  prompt  response  of  kindred 
feeling  from  our  hearts.  For  tiie  ties  that  join  us 
are  neither  few  nor  weak.  Blood  that  ran  in  the 
veins  of  a  common  ancestry  still  flows  in  their  de- 
scendants— a  current  whose  tide,  disturbed  by  tiie 
incidental  and  temporary  conditions  of  political  in- 
dependence on  the  part  of  the  colonies,  and  now  and 
then  rippled  by  the  breezes  of  international  and 
commercial  differences,  nevertheless  moves  majesti- 
cally on — the  Anglo-Saxon  factor  in  all  modern 
civilization  both  in  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
Hemispheres.  President  Grant,  our  own  Ulysses, 
renowned  as  a  warrior,  and  now  recognized  as  a 
wise  and  far-seeing  statesman,  prior  to  his  world- 
wide wanderings  in  1877,  said  :  "  I  will  not  speak  of 
the  English  and  the  Americans  as  two  peoples,  be- 
cause, in  fact,  they  are  one  people,  with  a  common 
destiny;  and  that  destiny  will  be  brilliant  in  pro- 
portion to  the  friendshiji  and  co-ojieration  of  the 
brethren  dwelling  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic." 
Lowell,  in  whom  you  have  special  interest,  who  him- 
self was  one  of  the  strong  links  between  the  Old  and 
the  New  England,  and  who  now  has  a  memorial  in 
one  of  the  little  windows  in  your  great  Westminster 
Abbey,  wrote  of  Raleigh,  who  has  a  similar  honor  : 


"  The  New   iVorld's  sous,  from  England's  breast  we  drew 
Such  millc  as  bids  remember  whence  we  came  ; 
Proud  of  her  past,  from  which  our  present  grew, 
This  window  we  erect  in  Raleigh's  name." 

Our  common  heritage  of  liberty  has  been  beauti- 
fully expressed  by  one  in  whose  life  ami  works  were 
wonderhilly  blended  the  calm  light  and  jieace  of 
the  Friend  and  the  stern  and  warlike  spirit  of  the 
Puritan,  and  who  .sang,  as  only  Whitiier  rouM  sing, 
of  the  brave  and  good  Milton  : 

"The  New  World  honors  him  whose  noble  plea 
For  England's  freedom  made  our  own  more  sure." 

To  the  strength  of  tliis  bond  of  blood  has  been 
added  during  tlie  swiftly  flying  years  of  sixteen  de- 
cades the  great  force  of  a  vital  faith.  Out  of  the 
Epworth  rectory,  ruleil  by  the  virile  brain  of  the 
father,  and  more  by  the  disciidined,  intelligent,  and 
talented  mind  of  the  mother,  trooped  a  company  of 
children,  on  two  of  whom  the  seal  of  Heaven  was 
set  for  mighty  deeds  and  heroic  leadership  of  God's 
people.  That  rector's  home  was  a  fitting  vestibule 
of  the  Holy  Club  of  Oxford,  to  which  our  common 
ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  ancestry  runs  back.  In 
tlnxt  renaissance  of  a  simple,  personal,  and  victo- 
rious trust  in  Christ  into  wiiicii  Charles  and  John 
Wesley  were  led  we  all  rejoice  and  in  its  benefits 
we  all'share.  While  the  .streams  of  spiritual  influ- 
ence from  this  source  have  gone  into  all  other  bodies 
of  Christians,  and  are  today  contributing  largely 
both  in  men  and  inspiration  to  their  efficiency,  we 
yet  have  increasing  reason  for  a  glad  recognition  of 
one  another's  growth  and  progress  as  compact  and 
well-ordered  organisms,  endeavoring  to  publish, 
and  to  a  signal  degree  succeeding  in  making 
known,  a  Gospel  intended  for  all  men  of  every  rank 
and  station,  and  in  carrying  its  life-giving  mes.sage 
to  every  creature. 

This  solidarity  of  our  faith  makes  us,  with  all  our 
diversities  of  name  and  polity,  a  unit  of  great  weight 
on  all  the  continents,  and  is  doing  much  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  future  federatien  of  Protestantism 
in  works  of  charity  and  evangelism. 

If  besides  these  bonds  of  blood  ami  faith  there  be 
any  other  welding  us  together,  it  is  no  venture  of 
boldness  to  say  ttiat  it  is  the  duty  that  rests  upon 
both  Englishmen  and  Americans  to  join  in  a  per- 
petual covenant  of  hearts,  voices,  and  hands  to  work 
out  for  ourselves  and,  under  Providence,  for  oth.ers 
the  principles  which  underlie  our  past,  which  give 
significance  to  our  present,  and  which  now  promise 
grander  reaches  for  liberty  and  larger  triumphs  for 
truth  in  the  future  destiny  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or, 
as  we  now  prefer  to  say,  the  Anglo-American. 

So  long  as  we  love  and  practice  national  right- 
eousness, so  long  as  the  virtues  of  the  Christian 
home  are  developed  in  all  their  purity  and  loveli- 
ness, so  long  as  the  Christian  Sabbath  with  all  its 
train  of  spiritual  and  moral  benefits  is  maintained 
as  the  boon  of  heaven  to  solace  and  beautify  lives 
otherwise  sodden  with  care  and  blighted  by  love  of 
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pelf,  so  long  as  tlie  bone  and  sinew  of  tlie  two  lauds 
are  enlisted  in  the  unceasing  warfare  of  iniinaiiuel 
for  tlie  conquest  of  the  world  of  sin  by  the  strength 
of  love  and  the  power  of  tlie  cross,  so  long  we  nniy 
hope  to  be  able  to  teach  other  peoples,  both  by  pre- 
cept based  on  experience  at  iiome  and  by  example 
shown  abroad,  that  He  who  was  with  our  •fathers  is 
with  their  children  still,  ami  that  the  whole  earth 
is  one  day  to  feel  itself  of  one  kin  through  the  Head- 
ship and  oneness  of  Christ. 

A  peculiar  sacredness  pervades  and  nuirks  the 
))lace  of  our  present  assembly.  When  the  old 
Foundery,  name  of  blessed  and  inspiring  memories, 
could  no  longer  well  house  the  growing  f;imily  of 
his  spiritual  children,  when  a  whole  generation  and 
more  had  come  and  gone  since  be  began  his  im- 
mortal work,  and  our  now  white-haii'ed  and  white- 
soulcd  leader  was  about  entering  on  the  eighth  de- 
cade of  his  life  and  the  fifth  of  his  unparalleled 
itinerating,  this  chapel  o|iened  to  biin,and  has  ever 
since  remained  the  historical  center  and  shrine  of 
our  many-named  but  one-souled  Methodism.  What 
clouds  of  witnesses  compass  ns  about,  and  of  how 
noble  a  record  are  they  all  and  each  !  The  roll  of 
our  worthies,  whose  names  are  registered  in  the 
hearts  of  millions,  the  dust  of  some  of  whom  makes 
more  sacred  this  consecrated  [dace,  and  whose  min- 
istries of  truth  and  service  in  administration  have 
issued  hence  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  who  shall  call  ? 
Too  long  that  list  of  names  would  be  for  this  brief 
hour.  Other  structures  there  are  in  Englaml  where 
rich  and  vai'ied  religious  associations  cluster ;  but 
not  one  is  there  that  ppsses.ses  the  intense  and 
iinique  characteristics  of  this  veritable  cathedral  of 
evangelism,  whose  portals  today  welcome  the  glad 
home-coming  of  those  who  have  jovirneyed  from 
every  clime,  and  who  speak  well-nigh  every  tongue 
known  to  man.  Amid  all  the  uttr ranees  and  dis- 
cussions of  this  Conference  may  the  unspoken  but 
eloquent  and  mighty  sentiments  of  our  departed 
leaiiers  find  reverent  recognition,  and  may  our 
counsels  and  labors  be  happily  jfiined  to  the  bright 
recor<l  of  our  fathers,  and  prove  equally  fruitful  of 
good  in  luinian  history. 

Tlie  meeting  of  the  third  Ecumenical  Conference 
brings  to  mind  the  first,  which  was  held  twenty 
years  ago  in  this  venerable  and  now  newly  reno- 
vated chapel;  and  the  second,  convened  in  ISUl  in 
Metropolitan  Church,  at  the  American  Capital. 
About  one-half  of  those  who  came  to  that  fir.«t  great 
love  feast  of  world-wide  Methodism  have  since  gone 
to  be  with  the  Lord.  Our  American  Clirysostom, 
Matthew  Simpson,  who  preached  the  opening  ser- 
mon on  that  occasion,  has  ceased  from  among  us, 
but,  l>eing  dead,  yet  speaketh.  The  Nestor  of  your 
own  Wesleyan  body,  George  Osborn,  who  presided 
and  spoke  the  welcome  on  the  opening  day  twenty 
years  ago,  has  been  called  to  his  reward,  but  his 
works  do  Ibllow  him. 


A  larger  number  of  those  who  composed  the 
second  Conference  still  survive  to  speak  of  its  golden 
days  and  its  inspiring  addresses.  The  one  who  was 
easily  the  first  in  that  great  meeting,  and  whose 
opening  sermon,  read  by  another  because  of  his  own 
lack  of  voice,  but  accompanied  by  and  embodying 
his  own  personality  through  his  erect  and  dignified 
standing  at  the  side  of  the  reader,  will  never  be  for- 
gotten, has  oidy  a  few  months  ago  gone  over  from 
sunny  Cannes  to  the  sunnier  paradise  of  Cod.  We 
mi.ss  William  Arthur  today,  hut  his  "  Tongue  of 
Fire"  is  still  a  lambent  flame  of  light  and  power 
among  all  our  hosts.  John  P.  Newman  and  William 
Xavier  Ninde,  who  were  active  members  of  both 
Conferences,  have  also  closed  their  career  on  earth 
with  honor  and  entered  into  rest. 

One  who  held  the  highest  j)lace  within  the  gift 
of  his  countrymen  in  the  United  States,  and  who 
endeared  himself  to  all  Christians  by  his  steadfast 
adherence  to  Christian  standards  in  all  his  public 
and  private  walks,  and  who  especially  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  members  of  the  second  Ecumeni- 
cal Conference  by  his  personal  visit  to  that  body  and 
the  utterance  of  a  few  pregnant  and  hopeful  sen- 
tences on  the  subject  of  international  arl)itration, 
has  been  summoned  to  the  presence  of  his  Master 
and  Sovereign,  and  Benjamin  Harrison  is  mourned 
wherever  he  was  known.  Nor  can  we  forget,  in 
this  hour  of  tender  remembrance  of  those  gone  on 
before,  to  voice  the  universal  sorrow  that  visited  all 
lands  touched  by  Christian  civilization,  when,  in 
the  first  glad  weeks  of  the  new  year  and  the  new 
century,  your  Queen,  the  beloved  Victoria,  after  a 
life  of  singular  strength  and  beauty,  and  a  reign 
unexampled  in  its  length  and  its  glory,  went  to  her 
second  and  eternal  coronation. 

It  is  cause  of  rejoicing  with  us  that,  as  we  return 
your  visit  of  ten  years  ago  to  our  National  Capital, 
it  is  our  privilege  to  know  that  in  the  greeting 
which  today  comes  from  the  Occident  to  the  Orient 
we  bring  the  hearty  good  will  and  fraternal  God- 
speerl  of  one  who  regularly  worships  in  the  same 
cliurch  where  you  then  assembled,  whose  pastor  is 
one  of  our  honored  delegates  to  this  meeting,  who 
himself  loves  all  Churches,  and  who  has  for  the 
second  time  become  the  popular  choice  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic  as  its  Chief  Magistrate,  President 
William  McKinley.  Brethren,  one  of  the  hafipiest 
effects,  and  certainly  one  of  the  chief  objects,  of  our 
two  preceding  Conferences  bearing  the  name  of 
Ecumenical  has  been  the  enlarging  and  love- 
crowned  spirit  of  catholicity  which  has  prevailed 
throughout  the  sessions,  and  left  its  sweet  fruitage 
in  the  jiersonal  life  and  consciousness  of  each  and 
all  of  the  delegates. 

The  sentiments  thus  nourished  into  new  power  by 
these  addi'esses  and  b}'  their  widespread  dissemina- 
tion through  the  press  have  led  the  thoughts  of  the 
whole  Cliurch   to  higher  altitudes  and   stimulated 
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all  liearts  to  a  broader,  warmer,  more  generous,  ami 
more  comi)reliensive  love  for  all  wlio  bear  tlie  name 
ami  desire  to  welcome  and  obey  tiie  sjiirit  of  Ciirist. 
If  the  ecumenical  quality  of  our  meeting  today,  as  of 
those  of  ten  and  twenty  years  ago,  siiould  he  ques- 
tioned by  any  who  doubt  tlie  propriety  of  the  present 
ap[)iicaliun  of  tiie  term,  or  sliould  be  cliallenged 
by  any  wlio  eye  with  jealous  wonder  the  wide- 
spreading  growtii  of  Methodism,  tiie  best  defense  of 
our  adoption  of  this  globe-covering  word  would  be 
found  not  in  tiie  statistical  tables  of  our  growing 
eominunion  in  all  tiie  hal)itable  parts  of  the  planet, 
but  ratiier  in  the  catholic  spirit  of  John  Wesley — 
the  most  truly  catiiolic  man  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury— and  in  tiie  continuous  and  unfolding  catholic- 
ity of  tiie  millions  wlio  liave  answered  with  their 
faitli  and  love  to  tluit  apostolic  voice,  example,  and 
evangel. 

Ecumenical  is  tlie  word,  the  right  word,  the  ap- 
propriate word  ;  prophetic  it  may  be  now,  in  part, 
but  it  shall  yet  become  historical.  Justified  it  is 
now  by  tlie  wide  variety  of  race,  language,  climate, 
and  countries  here  represented,  but  more  and  more 
will  it  measure  up  to  its  ideal  fullness  of  meaning 
as,  with  its  world-embracing  arms,  it  embodies  in 
its  thought,  its  words,  its  acts,  the  heart-drawing 
sjiirit  of  him  whose  parish  was  the  world  and  whose 
desire  was  "a  league  ott'ensive  and  defensive  with 
every  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and  thus  brings  the 
divine  Teacher  of  Olivet  across  the  centuries  into 
living  touch  with  His  disciples  of  today,  who  hear 
and  with  tlie  thrill  of  joy  obey  the  Master's  com- 
mand, "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature  !  " 


The  Ohio  College  of  Goveriinieiit  Com- 
menced: A  Memorial  to  President  Mc- 
Kinley. 

The  friends  of  this  great  educational  enterprise 
at  the  Nation's  Capital  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
work  is  being  commenced  on  another  new  building. 
The  contract  has  just  been  let  for  the  foundation  of 
the  Ohio  College  of  Government,  and  it  will  be 
pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  same  contrac- 
tors who  are  building  the  Carnegie  marble  library 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  will  have  charge  of  the  con- 
sti'uction.  The  Tru.stees  of  the  Universitv  hold 
their  semi-annual  meeting  in  Washington  on  Decem- 
ber 11th.  The  corner  stone  of  the  new  building 
may  be  laid  in  the  very  early  Spring.  Presi- 
dent McKinle}',  one  of  the  Trustees  of  The  American 
University,  bad  promised  to  perform  this  service  be- 
fore work  fell  from  his  hands.  Some  one  of  national 
reputation  will  be  secured  for  the  occasion,  and  due 
announcement  will  be  made. 

In  the  lifetime  of  President  McKinley  The  Ameri- 
can Universitv  honored  him  in  the  attempt  to  raise 
$500,000  for  tiie  McKinley  Foundation  of  the  Ohio 
College  of  Government,  covering  five  professorships : 


Diplomacy,  International  Law  and  Arbitration, 
CoiLstitutioiial  Law,  Municipal  Government,  Civics. 
No  name  in  American  history  is  more  fit  or  worthy 
to  stand  in  permanent  association  with  the  highest 
teaching  on  these  great  themes  of  international 
scope  tiian  that  of  William  McKinley.  The  Ameri- 
can University  was  the  first  in  the  field  to  lay  plans 
to  perpetuate  the  memoiy  of  this  great  and  good 
man.  Why  should  not  this  noble  marble  building, 
standing  here  at  the  heart  of  the  nation,  costing 
$250,000,  be  the  McKinley  Memorial-Ohio  College 
of  Government?  Every  footfall  in  its  halls  for  the 
years  to  come  would  echo  the  name  and  fame  of  the 
great  and  honored  man  in  whose  memory  the  build- 
ing was  erected.  More  enduring  than  arch  or 
monument,  however  beautiful  and  costly,  would  be 
this  McKinley  IMeinorial-Ohio  College  of  Govern- 
ment, from  wliich  great  men  shall  g  >  out  to  bless  the 
world.  It  would  be  something  more  than  a  mere 
object  of  interest  to  tourists. 

One  of  the  few  Executives  of  the  American  nation 
to  sliow  decided  interest  in  higher  education  was 
President  McKinley.  Most  of  tliem  have  departed 
from  the  Capital  City  without  leaving  tnucii  trace  of 
their  jiresence  here,  save  a  monument  or  a  statue. 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  notable  exce[)tion.  He  de- 
sired to  live  on  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men,  and 
on  his  tombstone  wished  it  permanently  recorded 
that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  University  of 
Virginia. 

Let  this  beautiful  and  useful  men  orial  be  built  by 
the  loyal  and  loving  friends  of  the  martyred  Presi- 
dent, in  Ohio,  and  elsewhere,  on  the  hill-top  overlook- 
ing Washington  City,  the  scene  of  his  historic  ad- 
ministration. It  will  be  a  bulwark  to  Protestantistn 
and  Americanism  through  all  the  years  to  come. 
This  would  be  an  imperishable  memorial  and  one 
whose  purpose  his  wisdom  and  high  philanthropy 
would  sanction  could  he  but  speak.  Already  the 
patriotic  and  generous  citizens  of  Ohio  have  con- 
tributed nearly  $70,000  toward  this  building.  The 
foundation  is  commenced.  If  generous  gifts  were  to 
pour  in  from  all  quarters  the  building  could  soon  be 
completed.  Let  the  arch  and  the  monument  rise. 
No  loyal  citizen  of  the  Republic  would  do  aught  to 
hinder  their  progress,  but  let  this  stately  and  sig- 
nificant memorial,  wiiicli  was  projected  in  the  life- 
time of  the  Christian  President,  be  quickly  com- 
pleted, that  it  may  begin  its  ministry  of  service  for 
mankind.  All  subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

When  you  have  finished  reailiiig  this  illustrated 
number  of  The  Coukier  kiiiiUy  hand  it  to  some 
friend.  You  can  thus  widen  the  knowledge  of  our 
undertaking,  and  who  can  tell  what  may  come  of 
it?  If  you  want  The  Courier  sent  to  some  one 
who  might  be  interested  send  us  name  and  address. 
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The  Epwortli  College  of  Literature. 

Two  lumdreil  and  fifty  feet  away  and  directly 
fronting  tlie  College  of  History  in  the  plant  of  Tiie 
American  University  is  to  bo  br.ilt  the  beautiful 
Epworth  College  of  Literature-,  whicli  is  to  l)e  en- 
tirely of  marble. 

Subscriptions  arc  constantly  coming  in  .from 
Leaguers  all  over  the  country.  From  some  remote 
places  where  the  memVjers  are  very  poor  we  receive 
generous  suhsriptions,  showing  their  interest  in  the 
work.  If  those  who  have  so  little  of  this  world's 
goods  can  contribute  towards  this  College,  it  seems 
that  tliose  who  i)ave  been  blessed  with  ample  means 
sliould  gladly  help. 

Various  methods  have  been  employed  by  the 
Leagues  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  raise 
money  for  this  College.  One  League  gave  an  en- 
tertainment, the  proceeds  of  which  the  Secretary 
sent  to  the'ofRce  of  the  University. 

We  have  received  letters  from  some  who  are  not 
able  to  give  now,  but  have  promised  eitlier  to  collect 
or  earn  it. 

There  are  countless  ways  of  earning  money,  which 
will  also  give  pleasure  to  all  who  participate. 

In  the  summer  a  lawn  party  could  be  given.  A 
number  of  children  dressed  in  dainty  costumes  could, 
after  a  short  program  is  rendered,  serve  refreshments. 
Any  one  who  has  an  attractive  lawn  should  surely 
be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
use  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Epworth  College  of  Lit- 
erature. A  home,  or  churcli  social,  or  a  concert 
would  answer  a  splendid  purpose  in  the  raising  of 
money  for  this  great  object,  as  well  as  giving  a  good 
time  to  the  participants. 

To  be  a  Builder  one  need  only  give  the  small  sum 
of  $1,  either  himself,  or  in  sums  of  ten  cents  col- 
lected. Handsome  lithographed  certificates,  which 
are  worthy  to  be  framed  and  hung  in  any  home, 
will  be  sent  to  all  subscribers. 

About  one  thousand  Leagues  have  responded  to 
our  call.  Where  are  the  others?  Wake  up  !  There 
will  come  a  time  when  j'ou  will  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  you  gave  even  one  dollar.  Two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  is  needed  to  build  this  College,  and,  if 
each  member  of  each  League  in  the  country  would 
contribute,  enough  would  be  secured  to  build  it. 

Speak  to  your  League  President  about  the  matter 
and  urge  him  to  take  it  up.  Write  this  office  for 
literature  and  all  information.  We  shall  be  very 
glad  to  correspond  with  you. 


K(lit<»rial  Coiuineiits  on  the  >l«*Kiiilev  Mv- 

niorial   in  <-onn<'('tion   with   Tlie 

American   University. 

Rev.  -Jas.  II.  Potts,  1).  I).,  the  widely-quoted  editor 
of  the  Michigan  Christian  Advocate,  was  the  first 
to  speak.  His  suggestion  gave  inspirntiim  to  the 
University  authorities  to  make  their  appo:il.  |)r. 
Potts  spoke  as  follows  : 

"  Various  suggestions  are  being  made  for  a  fitting 
memorial  to  the  late  President.  A  grand  memorial 
arch  at  Wasiiington,  a  marble  shaft  at  Canton  and 
a  costly  hospital  somewhere  else  are  among  the 
propositions.  We  believe  that  a  utilitarian  monu- 
ment of  some  kind  is  the  correct  thing  to  erect. 
Mr.  McKinley's  life  war  a  busy  one.  He  was  gen- 
erous-hearted and  nobly  kind  toward  the  unfortu- 
nate and  weak,  and  toward  children.  Even  the 
cruel  shot  of  his  murderer  did  not  awaken  a  feeling 
of  vengeance.  'Let  no  one  hurt  him,'  lie  said,  as 
he  reeled  to  his  chair,  never  to  rise  again. 

"It  seems  to  us  that  a  fitting  memorial  to  such  a 
man  might  take  the  form  of  a  i)ublic  hospital  or 
medical  school  in  connection  witli  Tiie  American 
University  of  which  the  President  was  a  Trustee. 
Tiie  University  is  founded  on  a  broad  platform  and 
has  in  view  vast  educational  achievements  in  the 
centuries  to  come.  A  popular  subscription  which 
would  identify  the  name  and  character  of  the  la- 
mented dead  with  some  conspicuous  building  in  that 
grand  enterprise  would  be  both  suitable  and  ex- 
pressive of  the  grief  and  tenderness  which  we  all 
experience."  Dr.  Potts  wrote  a  second  editorial  in 
which  he  warmly  commended  the  proposed  McKin- 
ley  Memorial  College  of  Government. 

Dr.  Leech,  in  the  Baltimore  Methodist,  had  this 
strong  word  to  say  : 

"One  would  think  that  the  authorities  of  the 
American  University  might  with  the  greatest  pro- 
priety appeal  to  the  country  to  aid  in  the  establish- 
ment and  endowment  of  an  institution  with  some 
object  and  name  like  the  above,  as  a  memorial  to  our 
late  honored  President.  He  was  a  Methodist  froni 
boyhood,  an  honored  member  of  the  Board  of  Tru.s- 
tees  of  the  University,  long  a  resident  at  Washington. 
It  would  make  a  worthy  memorial,  would  appeal 
to  a  multitnde  who  think  that  a  mere  arch  or 
bridge,  however  appropriate,  should  not  constitute 
the  chief  memorial  of  such  a  man.  It  seems  to  us 
that  a  better  memorial  could  hardly  be  raised. 
The  Methodist  people  could  easily  raise  the  money." 


In  case  of  change  of  address,  notify  at  once  the 
Secretary,  Dr.  W.  L  Davidson,  1419  F'street,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  to  whom  remittance  for  subscriptions 
can  be  made,  and  who  will  be  glad  to  let  The  Uni- 
versity Courier  follow  you  wherever  you  may  go, 
so  you  may  keep  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the 
Universitv. 
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Laying  of  tlu'  Coi-iht  Stone  ortho  McKinley 

Meinoriiil — Ohio  College  of 

Government. 

For  several  weeks  tlicre  lias  been  unusual  activity 
on  tlio  grounds  of  the  University.  A  dozen  .strong 
teams  and  a  multitude  of  workmen  liave  been  busy 
excavating  for  Hie  foundation  of  the  Ohio  College  of 
Government.  Fair  weather  has  been  the  rule,  and 
fine  progress  has  been  made.  The  hole  is  deep  and 
broad,  for  this  new  building  is  to  be  of  immense 
proportions.  Nearly  five  thousand  cubic  yards  of 
soil  have  been  moved.  Wind  and  heavy  rains  greatly 
interfered  with  the  work  during  tiie  week  of  Novem- 
ber 18.  The  contractors  will  be  a  little  delayed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  foundation,  and  it  is  now  quite 
certain  that  the  work  can  not  be  completed,  as  was 
confidently  expected,  for  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  on  December  12.  Disagreeable  days  are  cer- 
tain to  come  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  work 
must  be  suspended.  To  invite  our  friends  to  the 
laying  of  a  corner  stone  on  an  incomplete  founda- 
tion-would  defeat  many  of  the  plans  we  have  in 
mind.  Should  the  daj'  be  cold  and  disagreeable,  as 
it  is  quite  apt  to  be  in  middle  December,  but  few 
people  would  be  present,  and  it  is  the  purpose  to 
make  of  this  corner-stone  laj'ing  an  historic  occasion. 
Then,  too,  it  is  impossible  on  this  date  to  Secure  all 
of  the  distinguished  Americans  whom  we  desire  to 
have  part  in  this  .service.  In  the  spring  it  may 
be  possible  for  us  to  have  them  with  us.  The 
corner  stone  of  the  College  of  History  was  laid 
on  a  bright  day  in  October,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  months  of  the  year  in  the  latitude 
of  Washington.  A  great  crowd  was  present,  and  the 
impressive  services  will  long  be  remembered  by 
those  who  were  there.  The  chief  reason  for  pushing 
the  work  so  that  the  corner  stone  should  be  laid  De- 
cember 12  was  that  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Tru.stees  takes  place  on  the  11th,  and  their 
presence  in  the  city  would  seem  to  make  of  it  the 
appropriate  time  for  such  service.  Their  deep  inter- 
est, however,  will  certainly  prompt  tiiem  to  make  a 
special  trip,  and  the  laying  of  the  corner  .stone  of 
the  new  building  will,  for  all  these  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons,  be  delayed  until  some  balmy  day  in 
the  spring  time  when  the  work  is  all  completed,  and 
nature  shall  have  put  on  attractive  attire.  Due 
notice  will  be  given. 


Open  the  Door.s  for  Work. 

We  must  soon  open  our  <i(iois  for  work.  Fifteen 
iiundred  students  stand  knocking.  Protestant  stu- 
dents are  attending  the  lioman  Catholic  University 
in  Washington  simply  because  we  are  not  ready  to 
receive  them.  With  two  buildings  completed  we 
shall  have  accommodations  for  several  important 
departments  of  instruction.  A  few  more  royal 
gifts,  and  the  $5,000,000  condition  imposed  by  the 
General  Conference  will  have  been  honestly  met.  A 
faculty  representing  the  best  scholarships  of  the 
world  will  be  oiganized  and  work  commenced. 
Once  open,  money  will  flow  into  the  Treasury  as 
rapidly  as  it  shall  be  needed.  What  a  glad  day 
tiiat  will  l)e.     Tlie  dawn  is  now  breaking. 

Beautiful  Nebraska  Avenue. 

Tho.^e  who  have  not  visited  the  grounds  of  The 
American  University  lately  will  be  greatly  surprised 
at  the  changed  appearance  of  things.  The  old 
Loughborough  Road,  with  its  winding  way,  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  At  an  expense  of  $11,500  Ne- 
braska Avenue  has  been  opened,  graded,  and  beau- 
tifully macadamized  with  bluestone.  It  is  as  straight 
as  an  arrow  and  as  level  as  a  floor. 

The  apprbjjriation'of  the  last  Congress  was  hardly 
sufficient  to  grade  it  to  its  full  widtii  for  its  entire 
length.  On  the  University  side  of  the  avenue,  how- 
ever, in  the  vicinity  of  the  College  of  History,  full 
width  was  secured.  The  office  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Grounds,  which  stood  on  a  high  knoll  near 
to  and  obstructing  the  view  of  the  beautiful  marble 
building,  has  been  moved  to  another  point  of  the 
Campus.  The  grounds  about  the  College  of  Histor}' 
are  now  being  graded  to  the  avenue.  This  will  give 
the  building  a  handsome  elevation  above  the  street. 
In  tiie  spring  the  entire  lawn  will  be  sown  in  grass  and 
trees  planted.  Water  mains  have  been  laid  in  the 
new  avenue.  Appropriations  are  already  assured 
by  which  the  avenue  will  during  the  year  be  made 
full  width  for  its  entire  length.  Adjacent  property 
owners  have  signified  their  purpose  to  at  once  do  all 
needed  grading. 

This  will  give  the  entire  frontage  of  the  University 
site  its  proper  elevation,  and  reveal,  as  never  before, 
the  beauty  of  the  Campus  proper  as  related  to  the 
adjacent  streets  and  to  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
extensive  tract  composing  the  site.  The  new  avenue 
is  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  where  surpassing  views 
are  had  in  all  directions,  and  will  be  the  most  pop- 
ular driveway  for  pleasure  in  the  whole  suburlmn 
region. 


THK     UMVERSrTY     COURIER.  11 

Tlu'    KciinuMiical    McMuHlist    ('onr<>r<>uc<>.  „t'  s.x-iety.     He  richly  deserves  llie  tliiuiks  of  the 

I'lvciy  tell  yeiirs  ii  great   .Methoilisi   ((iiircreiice   is  race  for  his  jjeuerosity.     Tlirougli  tlie  reiiiaiuder  of 

iicld     which   eiiihraees   all   >eeli(iiis  of    Methodists  liis  eartlily  pilgrimage  lie  can  look  on  the  iniperish- 

tliroiighdut  the  worhl.     'J'iie  tiiird  of  siieh    gather-  ahie  inoninnents  lie  has  erected  hy  these  gifts.    The 

ings  was  held  September  -4-17  in  Wesley  Chapel,  example  of  tiiis  great  benefactor  of  mankind  will  he 

C'ity  Kiiad.  London,  the  mother  cluueli  of  .Method-  far-reaching  in   its  effects.     Others  of  great  wealth 

isni,  in  which  tin-  lirst  conference  took  place  twenty  w'"  Ijc  inspired  by  it.      It  is  to  be  regretted  that 

years  ago.     The  arraiigennMits  were  nndertaken  by  d'om  various  sources  the  oflers  of  this   gentleman 

a  committee  representative  of  all  the  British  .Meth-  Inive  been  to  a  certain  extent  unkindly  received, 

odist    churches,   and    their    task    was  a    formidable  i>"d  even  abuse  has  been   hurled  at  him.     He  feels 

one.      The    financial     responsibility    was    no    light  his  res|ionsibility,  and  ispnrsuiiig  a  cour.se  that  can 

matter,  a    guarantee    fund  of   i:2,000    iuiving   to  he  "I'l^    bring    satisfaction    and    pleasure    to  his  own 

jirovided    for    expenses.     The    delegates    lunnbeied  minil  and  heart,  and  al.so  henelit  to  the  world. 

upwards  of  500,  and   included  about  100  colored  

jireacbers  from   the  United   .States.     Several  of  the  Asluiry  MtMiiorial   Hall. 

negro   delegates  to  the  Conference   were  staviuji'  at  .    i              i        •    ,'■             ■  i    •          .i       i     .    •             e- 

7                1    J-    1  •        II      r        1        I    i  I    ii       o   •    .  Ashurv  sul)scriptioiis  paid  since  the  last  issue  of 

a    large   and    fashiouai)le   London   hotel,  the  Saint  .              -                i            i 

Ermins,  and  other  American  guests — lujt,  however, 


the  CoUKiKK : 


a.ssociated  with  Methodism— objected    to   their  pres-  $100-H.  Z.  Ziegler,   R.  W.  Va.,  .Schoiok.     *64-Class. 

(Mice,  and    represented    to    the    manager    that    it    the  of  '95,  Pittsburg  Confereiue.     .<«50— (icorge  W.   Maclaughlin. 

colored    visitors    remained     tliev    must    leave.      The  George Orbin,  H.  G  Trout.  $34— Joseph  W.  Miles.  $33.33- 

manager   reftised    to   give   the   .lelegates   imtice  t.,  li^r^'^i^:'^f'U^.^'^!^±dj::Tc.^^. 

leave,  and  declined  to  make  aliv  tiistlliction  between  .$20— Robert  Korbes,  Arthur  E.  Johnson.     $l().67— Dr.  Van 

the  black  and   white  guest.s.  Dev-enter.     $15-H.  C.   Birch,   p.   F.   C.   Biehl,   M.  D.,  W.  I). 

The  colored  brethren  were  verv  mndi  in  evid,iice  F''^"'!^"'.;''  ^'-  "'  ^',^7^''.-  ^^^'u'  ^r  °ft''&'"^^',^r,^-  ''"^-" 

...  !•  ii       /<       ■■    ■  '"'^-     $10— Harrv    W.  Kiiowles,  Frost  Craft,  f.   M.   Clemens, 

111    the   (llscnsslons  ot    the  (  onlerence,  and   were   the  a.  Mueller,  George  Mather,  A.  A.  Graves,  William   Burnes  and 

"obst-rvi^l    of    all    observers"    at    the  several    rece|p-  wife,  J.  G.  Schall,  Rdgar  S.  Mace,  E.  T.  Hagerman,  J.  E.  Rudi- 

tions  which  were  given  to  the  delegates.  ;;:"•  ^'-  ^^„  "^^^'   \,^^  fl"^-"]^;, ^°^;^^  ?"',^T'  P'^'i'U^ 

,,,,       ,  ,       ,-  '^  ,  "=      •  IMes.     $8.33—1.    M.  Gable.     $7.50— A.   I'hilpott.     $6 — 

1  lie  (onlerence  was  a  great  success  in  every  way.  \v.  a.  Mackey,  D.  J.  Higgins.  $«.e7— H.  C.  Maynard.   $5— 

Great    themes    were    admirablv    tliscussed     bv    tllllv  A.    H.     Needham,     Albert    Osbom     for    Jacob    Hager,    I,.    E. 

great   men.     Not   a    foolish   thing  was  d..iie.  iioi  a  !1^'""^"'"'    ,<:•     ^'ll'T/'f,''' , •""''''l   ?;    }^'"^"'-'    ^-   ^^-    *^ay.- 

■~  1,  ,  •  ,        rill  I-   M    ii       I  .1  Thomas  b.  Grose,  R.  McCaskey,  A.  M.  .Slocking,  W.  P.  Hauks, 

silly  word   was    said.       1  he  union    ot    Methodism   the  r.    m.    Roberts,    F.    C.    Baldwin      VV.    A.    Shannon.     $:t-M' 

wiile  worhl    round,  a  consummation    devoutly  to    be  Williams.     $2.40— Manly  J.   Mumford.     $a— D.  S.   Ulrich. 

wished,  was  brought  a  little  nearer.      .\   hynnial  for  *'— J-  »•  Sanchez, 
universal   Methodism   was  talked  of.  and  will   come 

at  no  distant  day.     This  would  be  a  sj)lendid  begin-  Gifts  to  the  Epworth  College  of  Literature. 
niiig.      W'e   could  soon  sing  ourselves  into  complete  The  following  amounts  have  been  received  by  the 

union.     .\  great   shadow  rested  over  the  Conference  Treasurer,  Washington,  D.  C,  since  la.st  i.-^sue  of  the 

in    the   assassination    and    death    of    I'lvsident    Mc-  Courikr: 

Kinley.      Strong    men     wept    like    children.       Ahlliy  Boston.  Mass.,  #i  ;  New  London,  Conn.,  fS  40;  Wilmington, 

earnest  pravers  were  otlered    for  the  wounded  Presi-  "el.,  f 6  ;  Philander  Smith  College  League,   Little  Rock,  Ark., 

.!.,..»  .,.,.1  ^l'..;,.l-,>i.  ,..,iii,(..tT        W'l..,.,  /],..,il.   ......T^    (br.  $' '  Bellevue,    Kv..  js2  ;  Hamline   Church,  Washington,  I).   C, 

ueni  and  stiicke  1  cou    irv.      W     I'li  deati    came  t  le  iv .  <»  ..    u        'i>      j>,    /^        j  1     th     »   .:      iCi  .        e. 

.    ,  .  •      ,  ,    ,  ...        ,,,,  JS ;  Gettysburg,    Pa.,  $2;  Groesdale,   III.,  f 2  60 ;  Metropolitan 

memorial    service    was    tender   and    beautlllll.       1  he  Church,  Washington,  D.  C,  f to;  Dauphin,  Pa.,  fs  ;  St.  Marks 

heartfelt  svmpathv  manifested  througll(>Ut  ICngland  C.  E.  Society,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  f 5  ;  Douglas  Memorial 

was  touch'ing  and   comforting.      Flags  were   everv-  pi>"rch,  Washington,  D.  cp  25  :  Foundry  Church   W^^^ 

,  ,  ,  ",,.  ,  ,p,  1  .  ■  to".  ''•  C,  $rt  ;  Chicago.  III.,  $2  ;  Wright's  Church,  Veuetia, 
Where  at  liall-niast.  1  liey  seemed  to  sorrow  as  Pa,  jiioo;  Wright's  Church,  Junior  League,  Veuetia,  Pa,  $15  ; 
Ihough  lliev  had  lost  one  of  their  own.  It  sccIiKmI  a  James  Church,  Gilhall.  Pa.,  (10;  Rev.  W.  W.  Y.)ungson,  Van- 
strange    coi'ncidence    that    ilist    IwentV  VeaiS    belore,  ''*'''K",'"'i,P^-,'5°,;  Cambridge  Springs.   Pa.,  I14;   Wilson    Me- 

,       '^,1       ,.      ,   I-,  •       iV,       ,.  '    •        .  .       '  tnorial  Church,  Washington,  D.  C,  »|S. 

when  the  hi'.st  heu  men  leal  Con  lereiice  was  111  .session 

in  London,  news  was  received  of  the  death  of  Presi- 

<leiit  (iarlield.  who  ha<l  also  been  assassinated.     The  Washington  the  Educational  Center. 

Conference  ten   yeais  hence  will    likely  he   held    in  We  stop  the  press   long   enough   to   say  that  Mi-. 

Toronto.  Canada.  Carnegie  has  just  propo.sed    to  gnve  $10,000,000  for 

a  university    in    Wasliingion,   if  the  terms  shall  be 

Mv.  Andrew  (.'arneg-ie's  (lifts.  accepted  by  Congress.  The  Wasldngtoii  Pout  well  says 

During  the  recent  months  the  gifts  of    Mr.  An-  that,    "with    The   American    Lliiiversity    and     the 

drew  Carnegie  for  charitable  purposes  aggregate  the  Roman  Catholic  University  and   the  ("arncji"  I'lii- 

vast  sum  of  .S42,(  111(1,0(10.      Xo  wonder  the  world   is  versify,  Washington  will  become  the  gieitest  edu- 

starlled  by  such  pouring  out  of  wealth  for  the  good  eatiomil  center  in  the  country." 
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OHIO  COLLEGE    OF  GOVERNMENT— McKINLEY  MEMORIAL. 


)jtl, 500,000.  Tliis  l)riiij;.s  tin- 
total  eudowmeiit  of  tlu-  iiistitu- 
tioii  up  to  ^[3,005,874,  of  wiiicli 
aniount  Mr.  Rockefeller  lias 
contributed  no  less  than  f,i),- 
'.■?3if'74t  and  all  save  |[, 000,000 
of  the  remainder  was  raised  by 
reason  of  the  provisos  atlached 
to  many  of  Mr.  Kockefeller'.s 
gifts,  which  made  necessary 
the  raising  from  outside 
sources  of  sums  e(jual  to  those 
he  promised.  Of  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's present,  #i,cx)0,ooois  to 
be  used  as  an  endowment  fund, 
and  the  remaining  halfmillion 
is  for  present  needs;  f  100,000 
is  to  be  used  for  erecting  a 
university  press  building,  a 
large  part  of  which  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  library  purpo.ses. 

Hoston  University  has  re- 
I'-ived  i!2,ooo — a  gift  from  Mrs. 
Kathenne  Stackpool  and  Mrs. 
I'.lizabeth  Osgood. 

Grand  Rapids  can  have  a 
gift  of  1150,000 from  Martin  A. 
Ryer.son,  of  Chicago,  for  a 
new  library  building  on  liberal 
conditions. 

Mrs.  Allan  vSells  Greenspan's 
will  give  jt20o,ooo  to  the  To- 
pcka,  Kan.,    Orphans'    Home. 


Gifts  and  Bequests. 

Dr.  John  Kost  of  Adrian,  Mich.,  has  given  to  the  College  ot 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  Chicago,  a  museum  of  zoological  speci- 
mens which  is  valued  at  $150,000. 

John  A.  Johnson,  of  Madison,.  Wis.,  has  offered  |4o,ooo  to  the 
Board  of  vSupervisors  of  Dane  County,  Wis  ,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  and  maintaining  a  home  for  aged  people. 

William  C.  Schermerhorn,  second  vice-president  of  the  New 
York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  has  given  |75,ooo  to  that  institu- 
tion for  the  construction  of  a  pavilion  for  patients  afflicted 
with  diseases  of  the  ear. 

Under  the  will  of  the  late  Charles  Higgins,  of  Chicago,  the 
following  religious  bequests  are  to  be  distributed  after  the  death 
of  his  widow  :  St.  James'  Episcopal  Church.  |io,ooo  ;  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  $10,000  ;  Church  Home  for  Aged  Persons,  $s,ooo  ; 
Grace  Church,  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  $5,000  ;  and  bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  diocese  of  Chicago,  for  the  benefit  of  poor  churches, 
$20,000. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University  is  in  the  lead  of  recipients  of  twen- 
tieth-century gifts,  having   received  about  $6oo,coo 

Matilda  Goddard  has  willed  $30,000  to  charitable  and  schol- 
astic institutions.     Boston  University  receives  $500. 

Miss  Helen  Gould  has  presented  to  Vassar  College  a  scholar- 
ship of  $10,000  in  memory  of  her  mother.  This  is  the  third 
scholarship  received  from  Miss  Gould  within  a  few  years. 

D.  W.  Minshall,  of  Terre  Haute,  has  made  a  third  gift  to  De 
Pauw  University,  comprising  altogether,  $50,000.  The  money 
will  be  used  for  the  construction  of  the  new  science  hall,  for 
which  the  contract  has  already  been  let. 

Thus  far  J  Pierpout  Morgan  has  given  $500,000  for  a  New 
York  technical  school,  $75,000  for  a  botanical  park  in  New 
York,  $ioo.coo  for  a  hospital,  $150,000  for  a  yacht  club,  $Soo.coo 
for  a  church,  $25,000  for  lighting  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London, 
and  30, coo  rare  manuscripts  to  the  New  York  library. 

John  D.  Rockefeller's  latest  gift  to  the  University  of  Chicago 
was  announced  by  President  Harper  at  the  annual  convocation 
of  the  university  in  Studebaker  Hall,  on   December   iS,  to   be 
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President  Hoosovelt  FnteriiiK  his  Carriiiyo  alter  T>a,ving  the  Corner  Stone. 
Completed   College  of  History  in    the  foreground. 


AN  EPOCH-MAKING  DAY. 

Full  report  «)t"  impressive  ceremonies  attending 

the  corner-stone  laying  of  the  McKinley 

]>Iemorial  Ohio  College  of 

Government. 

The  (lii)'  Idiig  looked  for,  May  14tli,  has  come  and 
gone.  It  was  as  lovelj'  a  May  day  as  ever  smiled 
upon  the  world.  Fifteen  hundred  people  found 
their  way  to  tlie  University  site,  including  many 
prominent  in  the  religious  and  political  life  of  the 
nation.     The  grounds,  in  their  spring  attire,   never 


looked  Hner.  The  view  from  the  commanding  hill- 
top in  the  clear  atmosphere  of  the  day  was  superb. 
Across  the  green  fields  to  the  east,  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol  and  many  public  buildings  of  the  city  were 
plainly  visible.  To  the  west,  the  purple  peaks  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  and  the  Potomac  winding 
in  and  outainong  the  hills.  Mr.  J.  B.  Hammond, the 
superintendent  of  the  grounds,  had  made  wise  and 
ample  provision  for  the  expected  crowd.  A  plat- 
form fifty  feet  square  was  built,  on  which  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  chairs  had  been  placed  for  the  Trus- 
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tees,   menibei's   of    Congress,  and    the  Caliinct,  the 
speakers    and    tlieir    friends.       An  elevated    })lal- 
forni  served  as  tlie  spe  kers'  stand   near  (he  site 
where  tlie  corner-stone  was  to  l)e  laid,  over  \\lii<-h 
floated  the  Stars  and  Stripes,     'i'iic  only  siiadow  on 
llie  day  was  the  absence  of  tlic  beloved  Ciianeelli)r, 
Bishop  Joiin  F.  Hurst,  wiio    Ibr  a  dozen  years    lias 
carried  this  great  enterprise  on  bis  iieart  and  in  iiis 
hands.     How  rejoiced  lie  would   have  been  to  ]iav(^ 
seen  the  great  company  [iresent  and  to  iuive  partici- 
pated  in   the   impressive    ceremonies.      I'rolraclt'd 
physical     weakness    prevented    his   l)eing    present. 
Earnest    prayers    were    offered     for    bis     recovery. 
In  liis  absence,  the  preparation  of  tlie  j)i'ograni  and 
the  carrying  out  of  all   tlie  details  fell    upon   the 
University  Secretary,  Dr.  W.  L.  Daviilson.     It  was 
carried  through   without  a  break.     The  addresses 
were  brief,  timely,  and  eloriuent.      It  wtmld  have 
been  impossible  to  have  gatiiered   together  in   this 
counti'y  a  more  representative  company  of  speakers. 
The  presence  of  the  President  of  the  United   States 
gave  great  interest  to  tiie  occasion.     The  services 
lasted  exactly  one  hour  and  ten  minutes.     We  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  present  to  our  readers  the  aii- 
dresses  in  full.     They  are  worthy  of  preservation. 
Dr.  Davidson  introduced  as  tlie  presiding  officer  of 
the  hour,  Bishop  Willard  F.   Mallalieu,  of  Boston, 
who  from  the  very  beginning  has  bein  one  of  the 
loyal  friends  of  tlie  enterprise.     An  original  bynni, 
written    for  the  occasion  by   Rev.   J.    E.    Rankin, 
D.  D.,  President  of  Howard  University,  was  sung  to 
the  tune  of  "America."     Selections  from  Proverbs 
were  read  responsively. 

Prayer  by  Kev.  Joseph  F.  Berry,  D.  D., 
of  Chicago. 

Almighty  and  Everlasting  L(n-d  God]  We  bless 
Thy  name  for  the  privilege  of  meeting  under  such 
favorable  auspices  to-day,  and  we  pray  that  grati- 
tude may  take  possession  of  all  oui-  hearts. 

We  have  reason,  as  individuals,  for  profound 
thanksgiving  unto  God.  Thou  hast  done  for  us 
more  than  we  know.  The  fever  that  has  laid  others 
upon  beds  of  pain  to  be  raised  up  again  with  eye- 
sight impaired  oi  hearing  gone  ;  the  pestilence  that 
suddenly  smote  down  our  fellows,  causing  wretched- 
ness in  many  homes  and  sadness  in  many  hearts  ; 
the  raging  fire  that  has  devoured  in  a  moment  the 
earnings  of  many  years  of  hard  toil,  and  perhaps 
many  a  valued  life  ;  the  storm  that  has  swept  over 
the  earth,  leaving  ruin  and  destruction  in  its  path  ; 


tht^  carlliipiiike  that  rockud  thousands  in  its  giant 
cnnllc  ainl  biislicd  tbi'ir  wild  cry  in  the  sleep  of 
(Icalb  : — fruni  all  tlnsc  trrrilde  catastrophes  Thou 
ba^t  sliii'ldcd  us  and  \\v  have  meri-it's  unnumbered 
111  enjoy.  May  wc  call  ujioii  our  souls  and  all 
witliin  us  to  laud  and  magnily  the  name  of  the 
Lurd. 

And  UT  have  i-ra,son  a>  a  nation  to  praise  Thy 
name  lorcvcr,  Tleiu  lia^t  been  good  unto  us.  Thou 
hast  establisluMl  ns  upon  strong  and  secure  founda- 
tions. Thou  hast  blcs.s(!d  ns  in  innumerable  ways. 
Thou  hast  led  us  in  ways  that  we  knew  not.  Thou 
bast  been  with  us  from  the  beginning  unlil  now. 
0  God  !  in  this  presence  we  bless  Thy  name  for 
the  unuundiered  gilts  of  a  national  character  Thou 
bast  bi!sto\vcd  ujion  us.  May  we  praise  Thy  name 
to  rev  el'. 

And  iKiw,  L(ir<l,  we  look  to  Tliee  lor  Thy  blessing. 
Bless  us,  we  pray  Thee,  as  individuals.  Thou  kuow- 
est  us,  our  needs,  the  real  necessities  of  our  lives,  O 
(idii!  Bless  us,  not  according  to  mir  measure  of 
supjilv,  not  according  to  our  estimate  of  wbatsliould 
be  enough  ;  but  ble.ss  Thou  us  according  unto  Thy 
riches  and  glory  by  Christ  Jesus. 

Bless,  we  pray  Thee,  the  Nation.  Be  Thou  with 
Thy  servant,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with 
his  official  advisers,  with  our  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, with  the  men  wlm  till  the  places  of  responsi- 
bility ujion  the  Bench,  with  our  Governors  and  all 
who  are  placed  in  authority  over  us.  0  God  !  maj' 
we  continue  to  be  a  nation  whose  God  is  ihe  Lord. 

Bless,  w'e  pray  Thee,  our  educational  .sy.-tem,  all 
that  is  being  done  for  the  intellectual  life  and  eleva- 
tion of  our  people.  Grant,  0  God,  to  give  wisdom 
in  generous  measui'e  for  the  intellectual  life  of  rising 
generations.  And  we  pray  Thee,  Our  Father,  that 
we  may  plant  bnjadly  and  wisely  iu  tiiis  great 
tlold  of  responsibility.  Bless,  we  pray  Thee,  the 
cause  of  Christian  education.  Miiy  we  see,  more 
than  ever,  that  education  and  Christianity  go  hand 
in  band.  May  the  Union  be  cemented  and  strength- 
ened in  every  institution  of  this  kin<l  that  rises  to  do 
this  work  for  the  nation. 

God  bless  the  institution  the  beginnings  of  which 
we  behold  to-day.  Prosper,  0  prosper  tiiis  work 
greatly  in  our  midst,  and  may  the  work  ui)on  the 
foundation  stones,  which  are  being  laid  in  our  day, 
go  forward  rising  until  many  buildings  shall  cover 
this  ample  campus,  and  until  a  great  completed  in- 
stitution shall  be  planted  here  to  do  the  work  for 
the  nation  and  for  the  glory  of  God. 
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Bless  Thou  the  Chancellor  of  this  University,  who 
is  detained  at  home  by  ilhiess  to-day.  Graciously 
comfort  and  sustain  him  in  his  alilictiim.  .Vnd  in 
his  absence,  may  tliose  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
responsibility  of  carrying  forward  the  work  !)e 
divinely  helped,  and  may  the  work  redound  unto 
tiie  glory  of  God  and  the  well-being  of  all  people. 

These  mercies,  and  all  otiier  of  our  hearts'  desires, 
we  a.sk  in  tlie  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lonl  and 
Redeemer.     Amen  ! 

Introductory  Remarks  by  Bi8lM»i)  .AI:illaliiMi. 


I5i'fore  the  regula 
few  Words,  soniewiia 
ter,  to  which    1  call  ; 

To-day  we 
are  gatiiered 
in  tlie  Capi- 
tal of  the 
grandi'st  na- 
tiiin  iin  the 
face  of  the 
earth. 

Magnifi- 
cence a  n  d 
beauty  sur- 
round us  (lU 
every     hand, 

A  t  h  e  n  s 
and  Koine  in 
their  ]>alnii- 
est  days  are 
not  worthy  to 
be  compared 
w  i  t  ii  this 
city.  No  cap- 
ital    of     anv 


speakers  are  calleil,  I  have  a 
introductory  in  their  charac- 
lur  attention. 


Mckinley  memorial— ohio  college  of  government. 


and  up-lifting  example  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
If  tills  hope  siiall  be  realized  it  will  be  because 
our  rulers — uuniicipal,  State,  aiul  national — are, 
from  this  time  on,  men  who  fear  God  and  work 
righteousness  ;  becau.se  our  lawmakers  are  not  de- 
generates, but  staunch  and  true,  conscientious  and 
courageous,  seeking  the  divine  approval  rather  than 
tlie  praise  of  men  ;  because  our  judges  are  wise  and 
well  instructed  in  the  law,  and  have  unquestioned 
integrity,  and  also  the  ability  to  hold  the  scales  of 
justice  with  a  steady  hand. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  The  American  Uni- 
versity is  to  secure  for  all  as|)iring  souls  the  most 
complete  and  broadest  training  and  culture  prepara- 
tory to  the  right  discharge  of  all  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities that 
may  devolve 
upon  them. 

It  a.ssumes 
that  all  its 
students  will 
recognize 
their  obliga- 
tions to  them- 
selves, to  hu- 
manity, and 
to  God  :  that 
Id  r  t  il  e  Ill- 
selves  they 
will  cherisli 
the  highest, 
noblest,  and 
urest  ideals, 
aiidearnestly 
strive  to  re- 
alize them  ; 
that    in    be 


nation  in  (!hristendom  ecjuals    the    Capital    of   our      hal 
own  free  and  glorious  Republic.  self 

In  tlie  good  providence  of  God,  from  the  days  of 
the  illustrious  man,  whose  name  it  bears  and  will 
forever  bear,  until  the  present  hour,  progress — rapid, 
sure  and  substantial — has  here  prevailed. 

Every  genuine  American  is  proud  of  his  nation's 
hearth  and  home,  and  confidently  expects  that  the 
generations  of  the  coming  centuries  will  have  still 
greater  occasion  for  congratulation  and  pride. 

The  experiment  of  self-government  has  not  proved 
a  failure;  with  the  divine  blessing  and  guidance  it 
shall   not   iirovo  a  failure,  but  rather  an   insiiirini;- 


f  of  their  fellow-men  they  will  render  generous,, 
self-.sacrificing  service,  and,  that,  recognizing  God  as 
the  Creator,  Upholder,  and  Governor  of  all  worlds 
and  of  all  intelligent  beings,  they  will  steadfastly 
seek  to  know  and  do  his  will. 

The  Department  of  Government,  the  corner-stone 
of  whose  hall  is  laid  to-day,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  University.  Its  course  of  instruction 
will  be  comprehensive,  and  have  intimate  and  im- 
portant relation  to  diverse  aggregations  of  citizens 
in  our  own  country,  and  also  to  the  people  of  all 
other  lands. 

Here  diplomats  will  Ijc  trained   to  perform  wiselv 
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and  well  the  varied  and  delicate  duties  which  Ixdon^ 
to  those  who  represent  us  in  the  chief  cities  and 
capitals  of  the  world. 

It  is  to  be  ho[ied  that  they  will  ahjiii'c  the  I'lletc 
and  Muchiavelian  polic)'  of  the  past,  and,  instead 
thereof,  iioldfast  to  the  distinctively  .American  policy 
of  telling  the  jilain,  honest  truth,  ami  when  that 
can  not  be  done,  by  pen  or  voice,  remain  as  silent 
and  uncomnninicative  as  the  Si)hinx. 

If  this  department  of  The  American  University 
shall  fulfil!  the  expectations  of  its  friends  it  will 
sliow  us  how  the  rapidly  multiplying  populations  of 
our  great  cities  can  be  governed  ;  so  that  they  shall 
not  become  hot-beds  of  socialism  and  anarchy;  so 
that  they  shall  not  encourage  lawlessness  in  any  form; 
so  that  scientific  sanitation  and  symmetrical  methods 
of  education  shall  insure  both  healtii  of  body  and 
mini] ;  so  that  conscieucele.ss  demagogues  shall  not 
crowd  themselves  into  official  positions  for  the  sake 
of  what  they  can  pilfer,  plunder,  and  steal  from  the 
public  funds;  so  that  it  shall  be  made  exceedingly 
difficult  f<:)r  the  bad  and  evil  disposed  to  do  wrong, 
and  exceedingly  easy  for  the  good  and  well  disposed 
to  do  right. 

If  we  would  preserve  all  that  is  good  in  our  insti- 
tutions, if  we  would  see  our  nation  all  that  we  de- 
sire, all  that  we  imagine  in  our  fondest  and  bright- 
est dreams,  we  must  care  for  our  great  cities;  they 
must  have  good  laws,  and  those  laws  must  be  ad- 
ministered by  men  who  at  the  same  time  are 
thoroughly  honest  and  utterly  fearless. 

In  a  Union  like  our  own,  comprising  nearly 
fifty  separate  States,  each  one  possessing  a  measure 
of  sovereignty,  and  especially  jealous  of  constitution- 
ally reserved  rights,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the 
harmonious  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  conflict- 
ing claims  and  interests  will  become  more  and  more 
intricate  and  difficult.  All  will  agree  that  the 
Union  must  be  preserved,  l)ut  how  and  by  whom 
are  the  supreme  questions.  Surely  not  by  intrig- 
uers and  sycophants,  not  by  the  ignorant  and  im- 
moral, not  by  tlie  doctrinaires  and  faddists,  not  by 
wild  dreamers  and  stupid  Utopians.  State  governors 
and  State  legislators  ought  to  be  alert  and  active  in 
thought  and  execution,  they  ought  to  be  in  close 
touch  with  the  common  people,  they  ought  to  be 
broad-minded  and  generous  in  their  plans  and 
sympathies,  they  ought  to  prize  the  commonweal 
far  beyond  their  own  most  cherished  personal  am- 


bitions,  thc^y  ought-  to  umlerstand  the  fundamental 
principles  of  |Hipuhir  government  and  theii-  prac- 
tical applieafion,  they  might  to  be  patriots  who  see 
and  know  linit  the  highe>^t  inlei-esls  of  the  indi- 
vidual Stale  are  best  coiist'rved  in  the  conservation 
of  the  Tnion,  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  institutions 
established  by  the  Fathers,  and  in  the  constant  en- 
couragement of  an  enthusiastic  ])atriotism. 

Far  beyond  the  vision  of  the  most  ])rophetic  souls 
has  expanded  the  hoi-i/,oii  of  our  national  bounda- 
ries. 

Far  beyond  the  thought  of  the  most  imaginative 
has  the  nation  increased  in  numbers,  wealth,  and 
power.  Surely  God  has  been  immanent  in  all  our 
affairs.  We  believe  he  has  cai'ed  for  us,  and  that  he 
still  cares  for  ns.  Rut  Ibis  is  no  time  lor  small, 
weak,  pui'piiseless  men.  .(list  now  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  slrong.  elear-thiiiking,  elean-banded,  reso- 
lute men,  and  the  need  will  be  greater  as  tiie  years 
come  and  go. 

Where  shall  such  men  lie  found?  Where  shall 
they  be  trained?  ^riiey  will  come  from  the  cradles 
rocked  to-day  by  the  gentle  touch  of  loving,  loyal, 
patriotic.  Christian,  American  mothers.  They  will 
be  trained  for  the  right  dischai'ge  of  supremest 
duties  in  the  Halls  of  The  American  University,  and 
especially  in  this  Hall  of  Government,  to  be  forever 
consecrated  to  the  memor}'  of  Willia,m  McKiidey, 
one  of  the  noblest  representatives  of  all  that  is  jmrest 
and  best  in  our  institutions  and  peoi)le. 

And  may  God  grant  that  from  this  University, 
and  from  this  Hall,  men  from  the  East,  from  the 
North,  from  the  South,  from  the  West  in  succes- 
sive generations,  niay  go  forth,  who  shall  not  only 
ecjual  but  far  surpass  the  men  of  former  years,  in  all 
highest  [latriotic,  philanthrojtic,  and  Christian  as- 
pirations and  achievements. 

The  rKKSiDiNG  Offickr.  I  now  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  introducing,  as  the  fir.st  speaker  this  after- 
noon, Senator  .J.  P.  Dolliver,  of  Iowa.     (Applause.) 

Keinarks  by  Senator  J.  P.  Dolliver. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen:  It  is  a  very  great  pleas- 
ure to  me  to  have  the  opportunity  of  participating 
in  this  interesting  and  im[)ortant  occasion,  although 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  my  appearance  here,  by  the 
express  arrangement  of  the  Committee,  has  been 
surrounded  with  embarrassments  such  as  all  of  you 
will  not  readily  appreciate ;  I  have  been   asked  to 
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divide  twenty  minutes  with  the  distiiiguisiied  Sena- 
tor from  Oliio  (Mr.  Hanna),  and  the  Committee, 
evidently  suspicious  of  sucli  surroundiuiis,  has  jiut 
my  name  first,  in  order  that  my  frienil  and  enlhaoue 
may  ha  v(>  his  sliare  of  the  time.     (Laugiiter.) 

I  cdiifi'ss  that  when  I  first  lieard  of  the  ])rojcct  of 
'l"hc  .Viiifricaii  Tniversily,  it  appeareil  to  me  h)  l)c 
visionary,  and  I  am  now  glad  that  it  was,  for  ]  am 
convineed  tliat  il  look  in  a  larger  liorizon  in  the 
intelleclual  life  of  the  Republic  tiian  those  of  us 
who  were  discouraged  at  tlie  outset  iiad  any  concep- 
tion of  at  that  time. 

In  tlie  first  place,  it  has  captured  the  most  mag- 
nificent situation  in  the  United  States  for  a  great 
university. 

In  the  next  place,  its  foundations  have  been  laid 
slowly  and  (piietly.  Its  founders  have  put  them- 
selves in  partnership  with  artists,  and,  at  the  very 
heginningof  their  work,  have  given  to  tliis  city  and 
to  this  community  the  promise  of  a  beavity  in  ai'clii- 
tecture  such  as  belongs  to  no  otiier  American  insti- 
tution of  learning.  (Applause.)  I  am  glad  that  its 
foundations  are  being  laid  slowly. 

And  while  it  seems  possibly  a  thing  out  of  place 
to  sav,  I  am  ghid  that  it  will  iiave  to  struggle  for 
its  life.  1  have  hail  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
growth  and  influence  of  such  institutions  in  the 
Uniti'd  States,  and  those  to-day  are  the  mo.st  influen- 
tial— like  Yale,  and  Harvard,  and  Princeton — which 
in  their  origin  and  early  history  saw  all  the  hard- 
siiipi  tliat  belong  to  a  struggle  for  life.  The  strength 
of  a  man  is  tnade  by  the  perils  he  goes  through,  hy 
the  hardships  lie  encounters,  and  hy  the  work  he 
does.  (Applause.)  The  same  law  is  a|)plicable  to 
the  life  of  all  institutions,  and  most  of  all  to  the  in- 
stitutions which  are  to  command  the  intellectual 
future  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  glad,  also,  that  this  institution  is  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  a  broad,  generous  recognition  of  the  relig- 
ious life  of  the  American  people.  1  do  not  know 
wiielber  it  ought  to  be  said,  but  it  has  schmuciI  to  nie 
that  the  intellectual  growth  of  the  American  people. 
as  illustrated  in  many  of  the  great  centers  of  seenlai' 
education,  has  in  it  an  eleinent  of  danger  to  the 
moral  stahilily  of  the  Reiniblie.  I  have  an  ohl- 
fashioned  faith  in  the  convictions  tinit  were  with 
the  fathers  wlien  thev  laid  the  foundations  of  oui- 
government,  and  I  do  not  believe  tiuit  a  system  of 
higher  education  is  without  danger  to  onr  <-ivil  lile, 
if  it  deliberately  turns  its  back  on  the  moial  nature 
of  man  and  forgets  tlu^  human  soul    in    its    highest 


spiritual  rtlation.     (Applause,  and  cries  of  "  Hear!  " 
"  Hear !  ") 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  Ibis  institution  is  to  be 
dedicated  to  patriotism,  and  that  it  is  to  stand  side 
by  side  with  tlie  College  of  History.  The  history  of 
nations  is  inerelv  a  record  of  their  preparation  for 
the  part  that  they  are  to  have  in  the  progress  of  the 
human  race. 

It  is  perfectly  fitting  that  the  great  denomination 
which  lias  taken  in  hand  this  work  should  dedicate 
among  its  first  buildings  a  College  of  Political 
Science.  It  is  a  guaranty  that  the  lessons  given 
here  will  be  in  line  with  the  highest  standards  of 
American  patriotism.  It  could  not  be  otherwise 
and  be  satisfactory  to  the  fifteen  millions  of  Meth- 
odists in  the  United  States.  (Applause.)  In  the 
darkest  hour  of  the  Civil  War,  when  Bishop  Ames 
went  to  the  White  House  to  pledge  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  his  people  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  that 
great  man  uttered  a  eulogy  which  can  not  be  too 
often  repeated  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
political  life  of  the  American  Republic.  He  said  : 
"  It  is  no  fault  in  others  that  the  Methodist  Church 
sends  more  .soldiers  to  the  field,  more  nunses  to  the 
hospital,  more  prayers  to  heaven  than  any.  God 
ble.ss  the  Methodist  Church.  Bless  all  the  churches, 
and  blessed  be  God,  who,  in  this,  our  great  trial, 
giveth  us  the  churches."     (Amen,  and  applause.) 

I  am  glad  that  this  great  institution  is  to  perpet- 
uate the  name  of  an  ideal  American  patriot, 
sohlier,  and  statesman.  ( .\j)plause.)  It  is  fitting 
that  an  institution  originally  intended  to  enlist  the 
interest  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ohio  while  Mc- 
Kinley  was  living,  should  be  turned,  now  that  he 
has  gone,  into  a  memorial  of  his  public  services.  I 
count  him  among  the  great  statesmen  in  our  na- 
tional annals.  (Applause.)  He  had  rendered  a 
great  [lublic  service  before  he  became  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  thing  happened  to  him 
that  has  ha|)]H'ned  but  to  few  men— to  be  called 
upon  in  the  hour  of  his  largest  responsibility  to  deal 
with  new  and  strange  rpiestions;  and  he  so  dealt 
with  tliem  that  the  latter  years  of  his  life  have 
already  been  lifted  into  the  light  of  universal  his- 
tory, and  his  fame  has  passed  into  immoi'talitv. 
((>reat  applause;.) 

It  is  fitting  tliat  his  name  should  be  connected 
with  a  school  of  American  political  .science,  for  he 
was,  in  his  comprehension  of  the  every-day  duties 
of  American  citizen.ship,  the  best  illustration  of  in- 
telligent devotion  to  the  civic  ar-tivi(ies  of  his  times. 
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(Api)lause.)  If  lie  lia.l  livcil  a  little  luii-cr.  ymi 
would  have  seen  tiii.s  ikiuiiiar  noiirc  in  llic  iiews- 
l)apers:  "The  President  yesterday  left  the  ("ii|ntal 
on  his  way  to  Canton  to  vote."  I  saw  sucli  a  uitiee 
as  that  in  the  newsi)ai>(!rs  every  year  after  he  he- 
canic  President,  and  it  used  to  interest  me.  knowino-. 
as  1  did,  so  many  good  people  who  nev.ei-  had  time 
to  vote.  How  did  it  happen  that  the  husiest  man 
in  the  world  always  had  time  to  vote?  (Applause.) 
Last  summer,  heint;-  at  thi;  cottage  in  Canton,  I 
made  hold  to  ask  hin>  what  his  philosophy  was  in 
that  regard,  and  he  told  me  a  thing  which  T  intend 
to  repeat  in  tiie  ears  of  my  countrymen  wherever  I 
can  get  anyhody  to  listen  to  me.  He  said  that  from 
the  day  he  cast  his  first  vote  on  the  march  and  in 
the  ranks  of  the  old  Union  Arniy  in  the  mountains 
of  Virginia  up  to  that  time  he  had  never  once  failed 
to  stand  uncovered  in  the  polling  place  where  lie 
had  tlie  legal  right  to  vote.  (Ajiplause.)  My  own 
conviction  is  that  our  institutions  are  likely  to  take 
more  damage  from  our  hahitual  negligence  than  by 
our  failure  to  vote  right;  that  is,  from  your  failuie 
to  vote  my  way.    (Laughter.) 

Not  very  long  ago  the  venerahle  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr,  Hoar)  upon  a  notable  public 
occasion  found  opportunity  to  say  that  experience 
had  taken  out  of  him  all  the  bigotry  of  his  earlier 
years;  that  as  he  had  gr  iwn  in  observation  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  a  great  many  of  the  ideas  he  had  cherished  in 
the  earlier  years  of  his  life  were  wrong.  He  .said  he 
used  to  think  that  if  all  the  Protestants  were  dead, 
the  Catholics  would  destroy  our  institutions;  he 
used  to  think  that  if  all  the  Republicans  were  dead, 
the  Democrats  would  play  havoc  with  our  affairs  ; 
if  all  men  born  in  the  United  States  were  gone,  the 
people  of  foreign  birth  would  undoubtedly  wreck 
our  civil  liberties;  and  if  all  the  people  of  the  North 
should  happen  to  withdraw,  the  people  of  the  South 
would  lose  no  time  in  overthrowing  the  foundations 
of  freedom  in  the  United  States.  But  he  said  he 
had  .lived  long  enough  to  find  out  that  if  every 
Republican  were  dead,  every  Protestant  dead,  every 
native  born  American  dead,  and  every  man  of  the 
North  were  dead,  our  brethren  of  the  South,  our 
Catholic  brethren,  our  brethren  who  loved  our  flag 
even  afar  off,  our  Democratic  brethren,  would  take 
up  the  burdens  of  the  government  and  carry  for- 
ward our  institutions  in  the  spirit  of  liberty.  (Ap- 
plause.)    That  is  the  larger  conception  of  our  na- 


tinnal  life.  So  that  1  repent  that  if  our  in-tilntions 
are  ever  ilest i-oye<l,  il  will  not  he  liy  reason  nl  our 
failure  to  vole  right,  to  put  our  judgment  and  our 
consciences  into  the  hailol  l>o.\,  but  by  reason  of 
tiie  lialiilual  and  general  negligence  of  the  .Ameri- 
can people  t(i  give  any  attention  at  all  to  their 
political  oliligations. 

.\nd  so,  as  we  are  to-day  to  iledicate  this  College 
of  I'olitical  Science  to  the  niemoiy  of  one  of  the 
great  popular  leaders  of  our  times,  1  welcome  the 
larger  political  ideal  cxem|ilified  in  ihe  lilV'  ol 
William  McKinley,  an  ideal  which  shall  one  day 
dedicate  tiie  bi'st  heart  and  iirain  and  conscience  of 
America  to  an  intelligent  interest  in  public  affairs. 
(Ai)jilause.) 

And  now  I  desire  to  thank  you  for  the  kindness 
of  your  attention,  and  to  apologize  to  those  who  are 
to  follow  me  for  having  been  betrayed  into  lOo  long 
a  discourse,  and  to  wish  this  rising  enterprise  all 
prosperity.  May  we  live  to  see  the  day  when  its 
diploma  siiall  be  a  passport  to  intellectual  celebrity 
all  over  the  United  Stales.     (Great  Applause.) 

The  Presiding  Ukkicei;.  I  now  take  great  pleasure 
in  introducing  Senator  M.  A.  Haiina,  of  Ohio. 
(Applause.) 

Komarks  by  Senator  Marcus  A.  llanna. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  :  This  is  an  important  and 
very  interesting  occasion  to  me.  These  associations 
bring  up  memories — the  laying  of  this  cornei-stone 
in  the  foundation  of  this  temple  of  learning  to  be 
l.)uilded  by  the  public-spirited  men  of  my  native 
State,  and  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  her  dearest 
son,  William  McKinley.     (Great  Ai)]jlause.) 

Pile  u]i  your  marble,  and  every  stone  will  mark 
an  incident  in  his  life  of  devotion  to  his  fellow 
men.  ("  That  is  true!  "and  applause.)  ('rown  it 
in  the  glory  of  its  completion,  and  he  will  look 
down  from  on  high  and  bless  your  noble  work.  It 
is  indeed  a  noble  work. 

President  McKinley  was  deeply  interested  in  this 
enterprise,  and  it  was  owing  to  tiie  expression  of  his 
belief  that  the  people  of  Ohio  were  stirred  to  make 
the  realization  of  it  meet  his  views  and  wishes. 

It  was  to  him  that  we  lookc^l  for  leadership  in 
thought  not  only,  but  in  example  as  well.  It  was  not 
because  this  institution  was  to  lie  built  by  a  sect  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  but  it  was  because  of  iiis 
devotion  to  all  public  institutions  that  contribute 
to  the  development   of  his  countrymen. 
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He  was  proud  of  this  beautiful  city  wliere  he  hail 
spent  the  best  part  of  his  life.  He  was  proud  to  see 
it  grow  in  its  beauty  and  in  its  development,  calling 
togetber  here  the  representatives  of  all  the  people, 
and  of  the  higbest  honors  of  official  l*fe.  He  knew 
tbe  A  B  C  of  life  ;  he  knew  the  foundation  principle, 
wliicb  was  to  make  bis  country  great.  His  experi- 
ence in  public  life  made  him  appreciate,  perbaps 
more  than  any  otber  man,  tbe  value  of  an  institu- 
tion like  this. 

That  corner-stone  has  beneath    it    a    foundation 
more  enduring  than  granite — it  is  moralits'.     That 
was  the  foundation 
of  McKinley's  life. 
(Applause.) 

Upon  tins  subject 
I  can  not  speak  as 
I  would, my  friends. 
Tbe  ni  e  m  o  r  i  e  s 
wbich  come  to  me 
on  an  occasion  like 
tins  are  too  jiainfnl 
to  dwell  upon.  ( )ur 
nuirtyred  President 
is  here  to-day  in 
spirit.  If  that  sac- 
rifice were  needed 
that  w  e  ni  i  g  b  t 
search  our  hearts  to 
learn  wberein  we 
ei)uld  d  o  higher 
and  nobler  deeds,  if 
tbat  example  weie 
necessary  to  inspire 
the  young  men  of 
this  country  t  o 
broa<ler,  .more  lib- 
eral and  higher  mo- 
tives in  social  and 
governmental  life,  then  indeed  His  will,  not  duis,  be 
done.     (Ap[>lause.) 

The  PuEsiDiNd  Officer.  1  take  ureal  pleasure 
in  introducing  Henry  B.  F.  Macfarland,  Commis- 
sioner of  tbe  District  of  Columbia.     (.Applause.) 

K<'iii:uiv.s  by  ('oininissiiHicr  .>l:icf':ii-liiii<l. 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  .V  world 
man,  under  whose  leadership  the  United  States  iie- 
canie  a  world  power,  William  McKinley,  will  be 
associated  forever  with  tbe  National  C!apit:il.     Tliis 
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was  bis  otiieial  residence  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Here  be  did  bis  greatest  work  as  a  leader  and  com- 
mander of  the  people  in  the  expansion  of  the 
Republic,  and  tbe  exten.sion  of  its  influence,  tlirougii 
tbe  war  of  liberation.  Plere  he  entered,  unknown, 
upon  bis  national  career,  and  hence  he  was  carried 
amid  the  uni)aralleled  mourning  of  tbe  civilized 
world,  to  his  last  sleep,  after  bis  service  bad  become 
international,  and  his  fame  had  become  immortal. 
Memorials  in  his  honor  are  appropriate  here.  And 
none  can  be  more  a|)[)ropriate  than  a  college  for  the 
study  of  government  in  this  American  University, 

i  n  this  Christian 
university,  which 
is  to  exalt  the 
spiritual  and  tbe 
intellectual  above 
the  material. 

Upon  these 
heights,  loo  king 
west  toward  Har- 
]ier's  Ferrj',  where 
.McKinley  cam- 
paigned, and  look- 
ing down  to  the 
Capitol  and  the 
White  House,  where 
McKinley  spoke 
and  wrought,  and 
aero.ss  to  Arlington, 
where  glory  guards 
forever  his  com- 
rades of  two  wars, 
we  do  well  to  raise 
this  monument  to 
his  memory.  That 
scene  of  beautj'  and 
peace  before  us  con- 
tains the  Capital 
wliirb  be  loved.  From  this  very  point  he  has 
looked  Upon  it,  doubtless  with  tbat  desire  for  its 
develoi.meiit  and  embellishment  which  he  so 
ofleii  exi)ressed,  and  with  the  thought,  seeing 
below  him  the  Potomac,  of  tbat  memorial  bridge, 
which  he  said  should  connect  tbe  city  of  tbe 
living  with  the  city  of  tbe  dead,  and  tbe  District  of 
I'ohunbia  with  Virginia,  as  "a  monument  to  Ameri- 
can patriotism,"  and  as  a  symbol  of  tbe  ties  binding 
togetber  our  country  wbich  has  never  been  divided. 
McKinley,  like  Washington    and    Lincoln,  was 
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not  a  college  graduate;  but  that  fact  inailu  liiiii  the 
more  appreciative,  perhaps,  of  the  advantiiges  of  a 
collegiate  education.  Certainly,  lie  took  a  deep 
personal  interest  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  country,  and  accepted  willingly  their  iionoi'ary 
degrees.  He  took  thought  for  all  tlie  institution.s  of 
the  higher  learning  which  arc'  so  rajiidly  making 
this  a  university  center.  But  most  naturally  lie 
had  a  special  and  personal  regard  for  The  Ameri- 
can University,  and  gave  its  interests  particular 
attention.  He  lent  his  name  and  his  influence  to 
its  upbuilding.  We  can  not  doubt  that  he  would  ap- 
prove its  purpose  to  preserve  that  name  and  influence, 
in  this  building,  as  an  opportunity,  and  an  in.spira- 
tion,  to  the  youth  of  the  country. 

William  McKinley  took  his  higher  education  on 
the  battle-fiehJ,  practicing  the  lessons  of  patriotism 
which  had  come  down  from  Revolutionary  ancestors, 
and  setting  that  example  of  good  citizenship  to  the 
young  men  of  America,  which  became  more  promi- 
nent, but  not  more  luminous  and  commanding,  as 
he  steadily  climbed  the  path  of  duty  until  it  be- 
came the  way  of  glory.  No  other  name  in  our 
history  stands  more  plainly  for  service  and  sacrifice. 
No  other  name  is  more  beloved  or  more  revered. 
The  life,  the  death,  of  no  other  man  has  more 
power  u|)on  the  lives  of  men.  To  work  in  the 
College  of  Government,  rai.sed  to  the  lionor  of  that 
great  master  of  government,  will  be  in  ilself  a 
noble  education. 

Out  of  this  college  may  go  the  governors  of  our 
future,  not  only  for  the  home  States,  but  for  the  dis- 
tant islands  of  the  sea  which  McKinley  brought 
under  the  beneficence  of  ourflag,  each  man  equipped 
with  McKinley's  pi'inciples  and  inspired  by  McKin- 
ley's  patriotism.     (Continued  Applause.) 

The  Presiding  Officer.  We  have  with  us  this 
afternoon  President  McKinley's  last  and  much-loved 
pastor.  Rev.  F.  M.  Bri-stol,  D.  D.,  at  pre.sent  and  for 
some  years  pa.st  in  charge  of  the  Metropolitan 
Church.  I  take  great  ])leasure  in  introducing  Dr. 
Bristol. 

Keinaikfs  by  liev.  F.  M.  Bristol,  D.  D. 

We  find  on  this  program  of  exercises  a  remark- 
able collocation  of  names:  McKinley,  Ohio,  Amer- 
ican! These  names  represent  severally  the  ideal 
Patriot,  the  ideal  Commonwealtii,  and  the  ideal 
Nationalism.  Well  may  the  College  of  Govern- 
ment of  Tlij  American  Universitv  bear  the  name  of 


a  State  which  has  furnished  so  many  brave  soldiers 
and  distinguished  generals  to  maintain  the  Union 
of  this  Republic,  so  many  intelligent  and  manly 
toilers  to  build  up  iier  industrial  and  commercial 
prosi>erity,  ancf  sd  many  wise  and  patriotic  statesmen 
to  construct  hcu-  laws,  fashion  her  institutions,  and 
determine  her  iiigh  destiny  among  tiie  world-powei'S 
of  civilization.  .'Vnd  well  may  Ohio,  that  State  of 
enviable  distinction  as  tlir  motlier  of  great  men,  be 
represented  in  the  title  of  this  College  by  the  name 
McKinley,  which  in  the  splendor  of  its  fame  reflects 
immortal  glory  u|)on  (_)hio,  upon  Americanism,  and 
upon  our  common  humanity.  I''roni  the  begiiniing, 
the  genius  of  Americanism  has  insisted  upon  the 
intelligence  of  democracy  and  the  democracy  of  in- 
telligence. Law-protected  liberty  is  possible  only 
with  educated  liberty.  A  free  people  must  not  long 
remnin  ignorant,  for  an  ignorant  jieople  can  not  long 
I'emain  free. 

By  the  best  publicists  of  the  ancient  times  society 
was  divided  into  two  classes,  the  governed  and  the 
governers.  And  even  according  to  the  Aristotilian 
idea,  the  only  class  that  needed  or  that  should  have 
an  education  was  the  class  that  was  destined  to 
govern  the  other  class.  One  idea,  however,  was  ac- 
centuated in  thatold  |ihil(isi)|)hy  of  government  and 
of  oilucation,  viz.,  that  whether  the  governments 
were  monarchies,  oligarchies  or  aristocracies,  all 
lulers  an<l  governors  should  be  educated.  When  sov- 
ereignty is  lodged  in  the  many  rather  than  in  the 
few,  when  tiie  people  rule,  is  it  not  likewise  neces- 
sary that  they  shall  be  educated?  If  hereditary 
princes  and  kings,  and  if  despots  and  tja-ants  must 
l)e  trained  in  the  science  and  art  of  government, 
must  not  free  men,  self-governing  peoples,  just  as 
necessarily — yea,  more  necessarilj' — be  educated  to 
govern  themselves  ?  Every  school  house  built,  every 
college  endowed,  every  university  founded,  is  a  new 
guarantee  of  national  enlightenment  and  progress 
and  a  new  prophecy  of  the  perpetuity  of  free  institu- 
tions. After  all,  the  greatest  victories  for  right  and 
righteousness  are  gained  by  ideas,  not  by  bullets. 
Civilization  is  the  creation  of  thought.  Our  Ameri- 
canism was  originallj^  but  a  magnificent  dream. 
Our  national  history  has  been  but  tiie  rational  evolu- 
tion of  that  dream.  Our  Republic  to-day  is  the  in- 
carnation of  humanity's  immortal  aspiration.  The 
Book,  the  Press,  the  School,  the  Churcii — these  are 
our  defenses,  more  ira[)regnable,  more  invincible 
than  forts  and    battleships.     A    people  trained    to 
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think  and  reason  are  superior  in  power  to  any  wlio 
are  only  tanglit  toslnxit.  ( )ur  natinnal  destiny  will 
be  determined  b}'  our  educational  policy. 

Washington,  the  political  center  of  this  Repul)lic, 
Washington,  wliich  is  rapidly  becoming  tiie  most 
beautiful  city  of  America,  if  luit  the  most  attractive 
capital  of  the  world,  Washington  is  destined  to 
become  the  center  of  tiie  scientific  life  of  the 
nation,  and,  sliall  we  not  say,  the  center  of  the  art 
life  of  the  nation?  Yes,  and  Washington  will  in- 
evitably become  the  educational  center  of  this  con- 
tinent in  all  post  graduate  training  and  investi- 
gation. 

This  is  tiie  belief  of  the  })atriotic  and  progressive 
spirits  who  have  conceived  the  vast  enter[)rise  of 
this  American  University.  Let  it  become,  as  it 
surely  will,  the  glory  of  Washington,  the  pride  of 
America,  the  light  of  the  world  ! 

The  illustrious  patriot,  with  whose  name  this 
College  will  be  adorned,  often  expressed  his  belief 
in  the  wisdom  of  this  great  undertaking,  and  he 
hoped  to  witness  its  consummation  in  a  University 
of  which  the  nation  would  be  proud.  Wlien  in  a 
distant  1  ind,  Bishop  Hurst  received  tlie  sad  intelli- 
gence that  the  great,  good  President  had  fallen,  he 
seemed  dazed,  smitten  by  a  blow  from  whicli  we  can 
liardly  hope  he  will  soon  recover.  For  he  knew 
that  not  only  a  great  man  and  a  great  President  liad 
fallen,  but  also  that  the  University  had  lost  one  of 
its  best  and  wisest  friends,  if  not  its  most  powerful  and 
influential  supporter.  But  may  not  the  good  Bislmn 
be  comforted  and  encouraged  by  the  assurance  that 
the  people  who  loved  William  McKinley  loved  what 
he  loved,  and  that  Washington,  Ohio,  America  will 
see  to  it  that  this  College  rises  to  beautiful  form  and 
perfection  as  a  worthy  and  lasting  memorial  of  him  ? 
Let  this  College  of  Government  rise  as  a  monument 
to  the  living  greatness  and  glory  of  the  best  govern- 
ment ever  conceived  in  human  wisdom  and  favored 
and  defended  by  Divine  Providence — "  tlie  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people."  Let  tills  College  of  Government  rise  as  a 
monument  to  the  patriotisai,  generosity  and  en- 
lightenment of  thatgreat  Ohio  which  glories  in  liav- 
ing  been  the  native  State  of  William  McKinley,  and 
in  her  bereavement  joys  to  guard  with  sleepless 
memory  and  grateful  veneration  the  precious  ashes 
of  her  mighty  dead.  Let  this  College  of  Govern- 
ment rifee  as  a  monument,  no  le.ss  practical  and  use- 
ful than  grand  and  artistic,  to  the  virtues  of  that 


ideal  Anierican,  William  McKinley.  than  wlioiii  no 
man  ever  did  more  to  give  our  flag  lioiior  oii  the 
seas  and  oiir  niuniry  IVont  I'ank  :;mong  the  nations 
of  the  cartli.  That  name,  "  McKinley,"  lias  l)erome 
synonymous  with  national  honor,  national  pros- 
perity, national  dignity,  and  national  iluty.  That 
name  stands  to-day  for  a  greater  America,  for  a 
liclier,  more  unselfish  America,  for  a  history-making 
America,  for  a  world-enlightening  America.  That 
name  represents  to  all  men  the  government  of  law 
and  liberty,  the  government  of  brotherhood  and 
reciprocity,  the  goveenment  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
the  government  of  justice,  equality,  enlightenment, 
and  ha{)piness. 

He  fell,  this  great  American,  a  martyr  to  the 
highest,  most  humane  ideal  of  government  that  ever 
possessed  the  mind  of  ssige  or  patriot  or  people.  By 
the  very  creed  of  lawlessness  and  anarchy  he  was 
slain  because  he -stood  for  government,  for  American 
government,  and  represented  tlie  people's  ideal  of 
government  Let  this  College  of  Government  be  his 
monument !  And  let  it  educate  the  coming  genera- 
tions in  that  broad-minded,  liberty-loving,  law- 
respecting,  and  beneficent  Americanism  to  wb'.di 
William  Midvinley  was  a  blessed  martyr!  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Pkksidin'g  OpFiciiii.  We  are  greatly  fav- 
ored to-day  ill  having  such  a  charming  condition 
of  weather  that  enables  this  oc'casion  to  proceed 
without  interruption  or  discomfort.  There  is  very 
much  to  be  thankful  for,  but  1  know  that  I  shall 
voice  the  thought  of  every  person  present  when  I 
say  that  we  are  especially  glad  and  thankful  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  (ai>plansc),  a 
Trustee  of  The  American  University,  with  all  his 
cares  and  responsibilities  and  pressing  duties,  has 
set  apart  the  hours  of  this  afternoon  to  be  present 
with  us.  No  words  of  mine  can  e.\'(n"ess  my  personal 
gratification  at  his  presence,  and  I  know  that  von 
fully  share  with  me  in  these  feelings.     (Applause.) 

Ki'inarks   by  President  K<M)sev<'l<. 

Mr.  Chairniaii,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  am  to 
say  but  one  word.  Nothing  more  need  be  said  than 
has  been  said  already  by  those  who  have  addressed 
you  this  afternoon — the  statesmen  who  worked  with 
McKinley,  and  the  jiastor  under  who-^e  ministra- 
tions he  sat. 

It  is,  indeed,  appropriate  that  the  Methodists  of 
America — the  men   ]>elonging  to  that  religious  or- 
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SanizatioM  wliicli  furnislird  the  |ii(iiiriMs  in  carving 
(ait  iiftlic  Wcsl  what  is  now  tlic  heart  of  the  oi'cat 
Anicriran  l;c|iniilic — slaiuhl  Inuinl  lliis  i^vr:\{  uni- 
versity ill  t.lie  city  of  Washington,  and  should  build 
the  college  that  is  to  teacii  the  science  of  govern- 
ment in  the  iianie  of  the  great  ex|)onenf  of  good  and 
strong  government  who  (lied  last  fall,  ami  who  died 
a?  trul  V  for  his  country  as  A  lira  ham  Lincoln  himself. 

1  thank  ycai  for  having  i;iven  me  the  o|>|iortunily 
tiiis  afternoon  to  come  liefoi\>  ycui  and  to  lay  tln' 
corner-stone  of  this  huilding.     (A  [iplause.) 

The  Pi-esident  then  stei.)ped  from  the  platform  to 
the  polished  granite  corner-stone,  whicdi  was  sus- 
pended in  a  crane  ready  to  be  swung  into  place.  The 
arcdiitect,  Henry  Ives  Cobb,  lianded  the  President  a 
new  trowel.  With  it  he  spread  tlie  mortar  and  then 
stepped  back, as  tlie  great  stonesettled  into  its  place 
in  the  foundation.  The  stone  contained  a  copper 
liox,  which  will  later  lie  a[)propriateiy  tilled.  The 
Gloria  Patriu  was  sung,  and  after  it,  at  the  rec^uest 
of  tlie  President,  a  thou.sand  voices  joined  in  "  Praise 
God,  from  whom  all  ble.ssings  flow."  Tbe  benedic- 
tion was  pronounced  by  Rev.  H.  R.  Naylor,  D.  D. 
An  informal  reception  was  tendereil  the  President 
before  be  took  bis  carriage.  Jle  had  a  kindly  word 
for  all.  It  was  certainly  a  gi-eat  and  inspiring  liay 
in  the  history  of  The  .American  University. 

Now  for  the  completion  of  tbe  Midvinley  Menio- 
rial.  The  foundation  is  built  and  paid  for,  and  the 
corner-stone  is  laid.  Nearly  half  the  money  nei'iled 
to  complete  it  is  in  sight.  Thousands  of  small  sub- 
scriptions have  been  received  from  members  in  many 
churches  througbout  Ohio.  Most  of  them  are  being 
promptly  paid.  Payments  on  many  of  them  fall 
due  .Tuly  1st.  Now  that  tbe  work  is  progres.sing  it 
is  hopeil  that  every  subscription  may  be  promptly^ 
met.  Other  generous  subscriptions  are  certain  to 
come  from  those  who  loved  the  martyred  President, 
and  from  those  who  believe  that  tJiis  Ohio  College 
of  Government  will  be  tbe  most  worthy  and  signifi- 
cant memorial  which  will  be  erected  to  his  memory. 
Will  you  not  have  some  share  in  it?  All  subscrip- 
tions should  be  made  payalile  to  the  Treasurer  of 
The  American  Universitv- 


As  we  go  to  press  a  telegram  brings  the  sad  in- 
telligence of  the  death  of  one  of  our  most  valued 
Trustees,  Mr.  J.  F.  Robinson,  Rock  Island,  111.  In 
all  that  makes  for  manhood  of  the  royal  type,  he 
was  one  among  a  thousand.  Further  notice  will 
be  given  later. 


TiMisl«'«'s  II«>I<I  S«'nii-.\iiiiusil  Meotinj?. 

'i'lic  semi-annn;il  meeting  of  (he  Trustees  of  The 
.\merican  I'ni versity  was  held  .\biy  I  Itli  at  the 
oHices  ol  the  University  ill  I  he  (  Hover  huilding.  In 
tbe  aliseiice  o|'  the  Presidc'iit, -lob n  Iv  .\iidrus,  de- 
tained by  illni'ss.  Mr.  11.  11.  Warner  was  chosen 
chairman  /in/  Inn.  (»tliers  iHcsent  were  Bishop 
Thomas  Bowman  ol'  New  .lersey.  Bishop  W.  F.  Mal- 
lalieu  of  Boston,  Dr.  Thomas  N.  Boyle  of  I'ittsburg, 
Dr.  David  11.  Carroll  and  Dr.  Charles  W.  Bablwin, 
yecretary  of  the  !5oard,  of  I  Salt  iiiiore  :  Dr.  .1.  Wesley 
llill  of  Ilarrisburg;  Williaiii/L.  \V^)odcock,  Altoona, 
Pa.;  C.  Price  Speer  of  Cbanibersburg,  Pa. ;  W.  .M. 
Springer,  John  F.  Herrell,  A.  B.  Brow'iie,  B.  F. 
Leigbton  and  Thomas  W.  Smith  of  Washington; 
Dr.  W.  L.  Davidson,  Secretary  of  tbe  University  ; 
Dr.  .lohn  A.  Gutteridge,  Financial  Secretary  ;  Al- 
bert Osborn,  Registrar,  and  .Mrs.  M.  A.  Ilartsock, 
President  of  the  Woman's  Guild.  Dr.  Jos.  F.  Berry  of 
Ciiicago,  editor  of  the  EpwortJi  Herald,  was  present. 
The  reports  of  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Davidson,  and 
of  tlie  Financial  Secretary,  Dr.  Gutteridge,  indicated 
sulistantial  and  increasing  growth  both  of  funds  and 
of  values  of  present  holdings.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  .some  <if  the  real  estate  owned  by  the 
University  near  Pittshurg.  Plans  were  devised  and 
approved  for  tbe  raising  of  funds  needed  to  com- 
plete the  Ohio  College  of  Government. 

Bishop  Mallalieu,  Dr.  Boyle  and  Mr.  Speer,  who 
were  for  the  first  time  in  attendance,  each  spoke  en- 
thusiastically of  his  interest  in  the  enterprise.  A 
message  of  hearty  interest  was  received  from  Bishop 
McCaijc,  Vice  Chancellor,  now  in  Europe,  who  will 
return  at  tbe  close  of  the  summer.  Universal  re- 
gret was  felt  and  expressed  at  the  continued  illness 
of  tbe  Chancellor,  Bishoj)  John  F.  Hurst,  and  reso- 
lutions of  sympathy  were  adopted. 


Many  generous  gifts  have  recently  come  into  the 
tbe  treasury  of  The  American  Universit)'.  Checks 
for  one  and  two  thousand  dollars  have  been  numer- 
ous, and  many  for  smaller  amounts.  Some  of  the 
property  holdings  of  the  University  are  wonderfully 
increasing  in  value.  Lands  deeded  to  the  Univer- 
sity near  one  of  the  large  cities,  which  have  been 
valued  at  $(50,000,  will  jirobably  realize  to  the  Uni- 
versity at  lea.st  $250,001).  It  is  becoming  a  popular 
place  for  suburban  residence.  Tbe  University  Sec- 
retary, Dr.  W.  L.  Davidson,  has  had  kindly  recep- 
tions in  many  pulpits,  and  generous  suhscriptions 
have  been  given  to  the  University-. 
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Editorial  Notes. 

The  crowded  conditions  of  our  columns  make  it 
necessary  to  increase  the  size  of  tlie  GouitiEK  for 
this  issue  to  sixteen  pages.  AVe  were  anxious  to 
give  to  our  readers  a  complete  account  of  the  impres- 
sive ceremonies  incident  to  the  corner-stone  laying 
of  the  McKinley  Memorial  Ohio  College  of  Govern- 
ment. The  addresses  delivei'edon  that  occasion  are 
worthy  of  jjreservation.  Other  items  of  great  intei- 
est  and  importance  are  also  treated  in  our  columns. 
We  sincerely  trust  that  you  may  read  and  enjoy 
every  word  of  it.  II  you  Wduld  like  a  copy  sent  to 
some  friend  who  miglit  be  interested,  we  shall  be  glad 
io  see  that  it  is  forwarded,  if  you  will  send  name  ami 
address. 


The  Epworth  Leaguers  in  the  Fourth  (4eneral 
Conference  District  visit  Washington  in  great  num- 
ber .lune  19th  for  their  Annual  Convention.  A 
splendid  program  has  been  arranged.  We  shall 
give  them  a  royal  welcome. 

Many  Ejjworth  Leaguers  have  already  made  in- 
ve.stmentsin  'I'hc  American  University.  On  Satui- 
day  morning,  .June  21st,  a  sunrise  prayer  meetinu 
is  to  be  iield  on  The  American  University  grounds 
on  the  spot  where  in  after  years  the  Epworth  Col- 
lege of  Literature  is  to  stand.  Special  car  service 
will  be  arranged,  and  some  of  the  active  Washington 
Leaguers  are  planning  for  light  refreshments.  It  is 
one  of  the   things   incident    to  tiie  Convention  to 


which  many  arc  looking  for\var<l  with  great  antici- 
|iatioii.  The  nici'tiiig  will  iloulillcss  Ik-  full  of  inspi- 
ration and  tiiiii  A\n-w  tlif  thoughts  of  tliosc  who 
participate  in  i(,  towaid  this  worthy  fntn-prisc. 

Woiiiiin's  (iiiihl  oi  The  Aiiieri<  an  I  niv<'r.sity. 

The  Woman's  (iuild  t)i' The  American  University 
has  piiiposely  withlu'ld  aggressive  woik  this  year, 
giving  the  Twentieth  Century  'i'liank  Ottering 
the  I'ight  of  way;  as  the  time  for  this  olfcring  has 
iieaily  c.\|iii'>(l,  The  \\'oman's  (_iuil(l  will  begin 
active  work  this  fall  for  the  College  ol'  Comjiara- 
tive  Religion.  Oiir  motto  is  "  Ye  shall  know 
the  truth,  ami   the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 

The  havoc  false  teachings  have  mad'^  with  the 
religious  thoiioht  of  many  in  the  last  decade,  who 
for  want  of  iniorniation  IVom  correct  sources, 
have  gone  on  the  wrong  jjatli,  has  eniphasized 
the  necessity  for  a  College  of  Comjiai-ativc  Iteligion. 
Like  Hadessa,  we  come  to  the  Kingdom  I'oi  such 
a  time  as  this.  We  .search  into  all  sacred  history,  all 
so-called  religions  with  no  fear  as  to  the  result. 
Ciiristiauity  will  compel  all  to  siirrcnclei'  to  its 
claims,  to  concede  its  right  over  the  conscience  of 
the  worlil,  and  admit  that  only  the  "  Truth  can  nuike 
yon  Irte." 

The  Woman's  Guild  has  ap[ioinie(l  Mrs.  Mary 
8cott  Badley  as  Field  .Secretary  and  ()i-ganizei-. 
Mrs.  Hadley,  through  long  residence  in  the  far  East, 
lias  had  lai-ge  opportunities  to  study  social  and  re- 
ligious conditions  under  heathen  systems.  She  is  a 
platform  speaker  of  unusual  power.  She  is  author- 
ized to  organize  Guilds  and  collect  funds  for  the 
Woman's  Guild  College  of  Comparative  Religion 
throughout  the  extent  of  American  Protestantism. 
Guild  members,  -  -  $1.00  per  year. 
Members  at  large,  -         $5.00  per  year. 

Life  members,  -         -         -    |1 00.00. 

Of  the  latter  many  have  been  secured. 

Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster,  the  Vice  President  at  large — 
now  in  Europe  as  a  delegate  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  the  International  Red  Cross  Con- 
ference at  SL  Petersburg — was  authorized  by  the 
Central  Guild  to  visit  the  universities  of  P^urope  in 
the  interests  of  the  cause.  This  work  will  tend  to 
interdenominational  fellowshi[)  as  wi-ll  as  better 
methods  of  Christian  missions.  Laying  foundations 
is  slow,  and  out  of  sight,  but  on  them  rests  all  the 
superstructure.  The  Woman's  Guild  has  been 
laying  foundations,  and  now  as  iwrer  before  are 
not  only  ready  for  aggressive  work,  but  are  san- 
guine of  results.  — M.  E.  H. 
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Cocil  UlHMli's  and  His   Will. 

Deatli  anil  the  nailint; dl' a  will  dl'lcii  tciiificrs  dur 
jiiil^'ineiit  111'  iiii'ii.  l''i'ci|iicntly  iidt  until  wc  have 
seen  (In-  lip  nl  llic  ili'iiai'tiui;-  wini;  arc  we  male 
aware  thai  an  ant;i'l  has  liccn  with  us.  Nul  that 
('ceil  Rlioilcs  was  in  any  sense  an  anurl  ;  hut  now 
that  hisilealh  has  caused  us  to  look  u|Min  his  lite  as  a, 
whole,  rather  than  to  siiit;lc  out  the  inilivnlual  acts 
which  made  it  n|i,  and  his  reniai-kahle  will  has 
|-eveale(l  heart-|iur|iost'S  to  wdiich  he  was  thoUi;iit 
to  ht^  a  stranger,  the  world  has  conu^  to  helieve 
that,  after  all,  he  was  a  liefter  man  than  they  gave 
him  credit  for  being.  While  we  can  never  forget 
his  brutal  treatment  of  Lobengula  and  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Jameson  Raid  on  tlie  Boers,  he  was 
nevertheless  a  great  constructive  stiitesman.  He 
was  a  real  patriot;  a  dreamer  of  gre;it  dreams,  the 
greatest  of  these  was  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  Empire  in 
South  Africa  in  which  law  and  liberty  should  ]ire- 
vail.  "  He  had  thewt)rld-vision,  which  unfortunately 
most  Englishman  lack." 

The  carrying  out  of  the  conditions  of  his  will  had 
the  intent  above  everything  else  of  the  unification 
of  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  and  Germanic  races.  Being 
himself  an  educated  man  it  is  not  strange  that  Mr. 
Rhodes  should  have  made  bequests  to  education. 
But,  strange  to  relate,  he  is  the  first  Englishman  to 
devote  vast  wealth  to  this  purpose. 

A  more  remarkable  will  than  that  of  (.'ecil  Rhodes 
has  not  been  given  to  the  world  since  the  will  of 
.Julius  Caesar  spread  broadcast  benefactions  through 
the  Roman  Em])ire.  It  is  munificent  to  an  extent  un- 
]iai'alleled  in  the  history  of  endowment.  The  most 
valuable  undergraduate  scholarships  at  Harvard  are 
worth:  one  $450,  one  |425,  and  the  majority  are 
worth  less  than  $200.  At  Oxford  the  most  desir- 
able scholarship,  tenable  by  undergraduates  are  not 
worth  more  than  |400,  and  of  these  there  are  not 
]nany.  Yet  Mr.  Rhodes  has  endowed  no  fewer 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty  undergraduate  scholar- 
ships at  Oxford,  each  worth  $1,500,  and  tenable  for 
three  years.  (Jne  liundred  to  the  United  States, 
two  to  each  State  and  Territory  ;  nine  to  Rhodesia  ; 
twelve  to  Cape  Colony,  and  three  each  to  thirteen 
other  British  trans-marine  depen.dencies.  Five  other 
scholarships,  worth  $1,250  each,  are  to  be  held  by 
German  youths,  to  be  designated  by  the  German 
Emperor.  The  total  sum  needed  will  be  about 
$250,000  a  year,  which  is  the  interest  at  2g  per  cent. 


on  $10,000,000.  Whether  .\  mericans  will  seek  to 
avail  themselves  of  tliis  oppoiiunity  t<i  |iursue  their 
studies  in  Alfred's  ancient  university  dcjpends  upon 
the  q.iestion  whether  a  better  education  is  now,  or 
will  l)e  hereafter,  obtainable  at  Oxl'onl  than  at  the 
best  .Vmerican  universities.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Rrof.  (loldvvin  Smith,  himself  a  gra<Uial(!  of  Oxford, 
that  at  the  present  time  as  gooil  an  education,  from 
every  point  of  view,  c,ui  lie  obtained  in  America  at 
the  best,  .\merican  universities  as  at  either  of  Eng- 
land's oldest  and  most  famous  seats  of  leai'uing. 
This  would  not  afijd}'  to  German  universities. 

It  would  have  been  wise  in  Mr.  Rhodes  in  jiroviding 
for  these  scholarshi|is,  to  have  also  given  more  largely 
than  he  did  to  the  university  itself,  so  that  the 
value  of  the  sciiolarships  might  have  been  thus  en- 
hanced. It  is  unquestionably  true  that  if  Oxford 
meets  the  new  necessity  successfully  she  will  liave  to 
largely  increase  lier  financial  resources,  as  well  as 
make  a  decided  change  in  her  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. Certain  American  universities  are  as  richly 
endowed  as  Oxford  and  Cambriilge.  If  great  giving 
continues  in  America  as  it  has  for  the  past  few 
years,  the  English  institutions,  as  far  as  piecuniary 
resources  are  concerned,  will  be  dwarfeil  into  insig- 
nificance. 

Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  makes  another  observation 
which  deserves  serious  consideration  on  the  part  of 
American  parents.  He  has  consistently  held  through 
his  residence  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  no 
greater  mistake  can  be  made  than  to  send  an  Ameri- 
can boy  to  England,  or,  for  that  matter, to  the  contin- 
ent of  Europe  to  fie  educated.  If  you  wouhl  have  a 
man  a  patriot  von  should  see  tii  it  that  he  is 
brought  up  during  the  plastic  period  of  his  life  in 
the  atmosiihere  and  amid  the  institutions  of  his 
native  land.  This  was  exactly  the  opinion  'if 
George  Washington  105  years  ago.  This  is  one  of 
the  motives  which  has  inspired  the  pn^inotei-s  of  The 
American  Universit}'  to  create  an  iirstitntion  of 
learning  on  this  side  of  the  sea  as  strong  and  great 
in  every  jiarticular  as  any  in  the  world. 


Gifts  to  tlie  Epworth  College  of  Literature. 

Amounts  received  since  last  issue  of  the  Courier  : 

St.  Paul's  Church,  Washington,  D.  C,  |1  ;  Dumbarton 
Church,  Washington,  D.  C,  |3o  ;  Waugh  Church,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  |12  ;  Grace  Church,  Washington,  D.  C,  $.5  ;  Met- 
ropolitan Church,  Washington,  D.  C,  $56  ;  Burlington,  N. 
J.,  H  ;  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  $i  ;  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  |18;  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  .|1.' ;  Aurora,  111.,  |4  ;  Bellevue,  Ky.,  .fl.50  ;  Mill 
ville,  N.  J.,  $23. 
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Tlie  Tweiitietli  Century  Tliaiik  Offering. 

A  note  of  victory  lias  just  coino  IVoin  tlie  oitice  of 
the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev.  Edmund  M. 
Mills,  D.  D.,  whose  wise  plans  and  heroic  efforts  are 
now  certain  to  be  crowned  with  glorious  success. 
He  lias  gone  through  the  Church  like  a  whirlwind, 
and  has  shaken  the  golden  fruit  from  every  htiugh 
of  generosity.  He  has  been  ably  assisted  on  many 
of  his  campaigns  by  that  prince  of  workers.  Dr.  W. 
F.  McDowell,  of  the  Educational  Society. 

To  raise  twenty  inillii)ii  of  dollars  seemed  like  a 
herculean  task,  but  a  great  Church,  which  rarely 
ever  fails,  was  behind  the  task.  Sixteen  million 
dollars  has  already  been  paid  or  subscribed  for  the 
objects  included  in  the  Thank  Offering.  Eight 
months  still  remain  in  which  to  gather  the  four 
millions  still  lacking.  It  will  come,  with  some  to 
spare.  The  future  historian  will  not  record  a  fail- 
ure. If  new  churches  and  parsonages  were  counted, 
as  in  the  movement  of  1866,  and  as  the  Presbyter- 
ians ai-e  counting  in  their  .Thank  OHTering,  ours 
would  now  innount  to  $28,000,000. 

•Many  complaints  are  heard  that  eerlaiu  things 
are  not  included  in  the  Thank  Offering.  The  wis- 
dom of  those  who  framed  this  call  [o  the  (_'hureli  is, 
however,  growing  ii:ore  appaivnt  daily,  ('hurehes 
and  parsonages  will  \>v  Iniilt  of  necessity.  Church 
schools  and  institutions  and  the  woniout  [ireachers 
have  waiteil  long  foi'  help;  tln'y  neeih-d  all  the 
tweiil  •  million^,  and  only  uudei'  such  a  call  couM 
they  have  received  adequate  relief  and  help. 

Noble  laymen  in  many  parts  of  the  country  have 
risen  to  the  occasion,  and  under  their  inspiring 
leadership  marvelous  gifts  have  been  made  po.ssible. 
Frank  A.  Artcr  and  Horace  Benton,  ot  Cleveland  ; 
S.  W.  Bowiie,  John  D.  Archbold,  and  others  in  New 
.  ^'ork  :  Harry  H.  Benedict,  of  New  Haven,  and  a 
host  of  others  deserve  the  three  cheers  and  a  tiger 
of  the  entire  Church.  God  bless  such  noble  men, 
and  rapidly  increase  their  number. 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  started 
out  to  gather  a  Thank  Offering  of  $200,000,  and  has 
succeeded  in  getting  $401,000.  The  Woman's  Home 
Missionary  Society  wanted  $200,000,  and  has  col- 
lected $186,000,  and  will  easily  secure  the  balance. 
One  German  Conference  in  America  has  already 
raised  $20  per  member  for  the  Thank  Offering. 
Only  one-third  of  a  million  has  yet  been  subscribed 
to   Conference    claimants.     This   is   disappointing. 


There    should    be    a   gain    in    this    fund    on    the 
home  stretch. 

.More  than  $6,000,000  have  been  given  to  educa- 
tion. .V  glorious  record!  Syracuse  University, 
Ohio  Wesleyan,  Allegheny  College,  Women's  Col- 
lege, The  American  University,  and  a  ho.st  of  others 
have  received  great  donations ;  and  the  end  is  not 
yet.  The  Church  seems  in  the  humor  for  giving. 
The  more  people  give  the  more  the}-  want  to  give. 
It  easily  grows  into  a  passion. 

Is  there  a  narrow  preacher  anywhere  who  fears 
to  present  the  claims  of  the  'Twentieth  Century 
Thank  Offering,  le.st  it  might  interefere  with  the  pay- 
ment of  his  salary  ?  Such  a  man  is  certain  to  go  to 
conference  without  both  Thank  Offering  and  salary 
and  leave  behind  him  a  congregation  dwarfed  in 
one  of  the  chief  graces  of  Christian  life — generosity. 

Let  this  cause  find  a  place  in  every  pulpit  in  the 
Church  in  the  next  eight  months.  Put  holy  enthu- 
siasm into  the  work.  A  strong  pull — a  long  pull, 
a  pull  all  together.  We  shall  cross  the  twenty  million 
dollar  line  with  time  to  spare.  A  great  shout  will 
go  up  over  the  complete  victory,  and  we  shall  have 
gained  greatly  in  the  respect  of  the  world. 


Aslmry  Moiuorial  Hall. 

AslniiT  subscriptions  paiil  since  hi^t  i^sue  of  the 
(Jourier  : 

$14<>-W.  F.  Anderson.  $1 OO— Franklin  Fisk,  de- 
ceased ( by  Herbert  Fisk,  Everett  O.  Fisk,  Mrs.  Lucie  F.  Her- 
rick,  Mrs.  Saraii  F.  Strong.)  ."pTS— F.  W.  Hanuan.  .$50— 
H.  Bridge,  J.  B.  Gross,  Latshaw  McGuire  (by  .Tames  Me- 
chem.)  $35— R.  H.  Naylor,  Archibald  McElroy  (by  Mrs. 
Sarah  O.  Anshutz.)  .*;J4— A.  M.  Bailey.  .*33.;{-l— A.  A. 
Arthur.  $33.S3— James  W.  Marshall,  Thomas  Harwood. 
.*25— E.  C.  Griffiths,  E.  R.  Willis.  )^-iO—A.  S.  Mowbray, 
O.  Havilaud.  -ii  10.(>.»i—S.  P.  Hammond  .$IG.<;7— C.  C. 
Albertsou.  .$15— .T.  A.  Holmes,  Cornelius  Hudson,  C.  T. 
Allen,  H.  C.  Kispaugh,  .Tohn  H.  Bell,  B.  N.  Lewis.  $13— 
A.  L.  Skiltou.  $  » •■4- D.  S.  Sherry.  $  t  O— G.  S.  Hatcher, 
L.  F.  Waldeu,  C.  A.  Westenberg,  Alfred  Kummer,  W.  G. 
Koons,  .T.  F.  H.  Harrison,  W.  H.  Lloyd,  A.  W.  Stalker,  Al- 
bert B.  Richardson,  J.  R.  Brown,  W.  C.  Jason,  H.  Kasten- 
dieck.  $».34— B.  A.  Healy.  $8.33— A.  R.  Shockly.  $«— 
C.B.Pettis.  $7— F.  J.  Lee.  $«-G.  T.  Townseud.  $5- 
A.  M.  Gay,  R.  A.  Lowther,  F  L.  Rounds,  P.  C.  Baldwin,  0. 
L.  Anderson,  J  R.  Waters,  J.  W.  Bowling,  C.  A.  Tindley, 
E.  C.  Salazar,  Bias  Gutiernez,  T.  C  Chavez,  J.  S  Bailey,  W. 
J.  Robinson,  A.  Holbrook,  J,  H.  Stanley,  W.  H.  Gaines,  J. 
G.  WiLson,  Jno.  H.  Griffin,  John  Barnett,  S.  H.  Brown,  A. 
Dennis,  J.  T.  Owen,  0.  W.  Butler,  J.  E.  Jaoklin,  W.  W. 
Will.  $4-J.  G.Duun.  $y.34:—0ruz  Martinez.  $3.33— 
Miss  Edna  Brown,  A.  Mares,  J.  S.  Martinez.  $3— R.  P. 
Lawson,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Moore.  $2.33— M.  V.  Waters.  $2— 
William  Ackroyd,  A.  T.  Vandiver,  H.  L.  St.  Clair,  M.  J. 
Naylor,  T.  H.  Butler,  Charles  Earle,  D.  Costale,  F.  P.  Field- 
ing. $1.68— William  Giesregen.  $  1 .40— E.  L.  Eslinger. 
$1.2.5— J  W.Bond.  $1  — W.  M.  R.  Eaddy,  Ellis  Forest, 
Bosley  Boyce,  L.  W.  Briggs,  Joseph  Wheeler,  Joseph  Henry, 
J.  T.  Moten,  J.  R.  Hayward,  M.  W.  Horsey,  N.  D.  Scott,  j 
E.  Webb,  A.  Y  Vigil,  J.  L.  Leggett,  T.  R.  Fletcher,  I.  H. 
Fulton. 
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The  Cariiogit'  Iiistilutioii. 

No  series  of  public  gills  by  a  private  citizen  lor 
literary  and  educational  objects  has  ever  been  so 
unique  and  extensive  as  that  already  made  by 
Andrew  Carnegie.  Beginning  with  widespread 
donations  of  library  iiuildings  to  scores  of  towns 
and  cities,  each  conditioueil  on  stated  annual 
appropriations  for  books,  and  latei-  making  generous 
provision  for  students  in  the  leading  universities 
of  Scotland,  he  has  this  year  given  signal  proof  of 
his  interest  in  human  progre.ss  by  a  new  and 
marked  departure  from  his  former  lines  of  benefi- 
cence, in  the  creation  of  the  Carnegie  lustitution  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  This  latter  event,  which  no  one 
may  safel}'  declare  to  be  the  last  or  closing  gift  of 
our  large-minded  >Sc()tch-Ameriean,  has  awakened 
a  deep  and  widening  interest  in  all  educational 
circles.  We  give  herewith  an  account  of  its  oljjects 
and  aims,  so  far  as  t'lese  have  b  jju  oHiciallydeclare  1 
or  may  be  inferred  from  a  careful  examination  ot 
all  the  data  at  present  accessible. 

ITS    GENESIS. 

The  Carnegie  Institution  originated  in  the  fer- 
tile mind  of  its  founder  during  the  summer  uf  lUUl, 
while  he  was  enjoying  his  usual  sojonrn  at  Hkibo 
Castle.  In  his  own  words,  addressed  to  the  Trustees, 
we  have  the  best  account  of  its  genesis:  "  My  first 
idea  while  I  dwelt  upon  the  subject  during  the 
summer  in  Scotland,  was  that  it  might  be  reserved 
for  me  to  fulfill  one  of  Washingtim's  dearest  wishes — - 
to  eslal)lish  a  university  in  Washington.  I  gave 
it  careful  study  when  I  returned,  and  was  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  he  were  with  us  here  to-day 
his  linely  balanced  judgment  wouM  decide  that 
such,  under  present  conditions,  would  not  be  the 
best  use  of  wealth.  *  *  *  This  is  intended  to 
co-operate  with  all  existing  institutions,  because  one 
of  tlie  objection.s — the  most  serious  one,  which  I 
could  not  overcome  when  I  was  desirous  to  estab- 
lish a  university  here,  to  carry  out  Washington's 
idea — was  this:  That  it  might  tend  to  weaken  ex- 
isting institutions,  while  my  desire  was  to  co-oper- 
ate with  all  kindred  institutions,  and  to  eslablisli 
what  would  be  a  source  of  strength  to  all  of  them 
and  not  of  weakness,  and  tlieretore  I  abandoned  the 
idea  of  a  Washington  University,  or  anything  of  a 
memorial  character." 

The  opening  paragraph  of  the  Trust  Deed  made 
on  January  28,  1902,  furnishes  a  view  of  the  motive 
which  lies  back  of  the  great  gift:  "I,  Andrew  Car- 
negie, of  New  York,  having  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness, and  deeming  it  to  be  my  duty,  and  one  of  my 
highest privileges,toadministerthe  wealth  which  has 
come  to  me  as  a  trustee  in  behalf  of  others  ;  and  en- 
tertaining the  confident  belief  that  one  of  the  best 
means  of  discharging  that  trust  is  by  providing 
funds  for  improving  and  extending  the  t)pportunlties 
for  study  and  research  in  our  country;  and  iiaving 
full  confidence  in  the  gentlemen  afternamed,  who 
liave  at  my  request  signified  their  willingness  to 


carry  out  the  trust  which  1  have  confided  to  them, 
therefore  I  have  transl'erred  to  these,  the  Trustees  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  ten  millions 
of  registered  five  percent,  bonds  of  the  United  States 
Steel  (Jorporation." 

ITS    OJKI.VNIZ.VTION. 

The  Carnegie  Institution  Wiis  organized  on  the 
afternoon  of  January  29,  1902,  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment, in  iiarmony  with  the  Articles  of  Incorpora- 
tion bearing  date  of  January  4,  1902,  which  were 
signed  by  six  incorporators,  as  follows:  John  Hav, 
Edward  i).  Whiti',  John  S.  Billings,  Daniel  C.  Gil- 
man,  Charles  D.  Walcott,  and  Carroll  D.  Wright. 
Thcise  [)resent  at  the  meeting  were  :  Senator  William 
P.  Frye,  Speaker  Daviil  B.  Henderson,  Secretary 
Samuel  P.  Langley  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
President  Alexander  Agassiz  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  William  E.  Dodge,  John  S.  Bill- 
ings, William  N.  Frew,  Lyman  .1.  (xage,  Daniel 
C.  Gilnian,  John  Hay,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Henry  L. 
Higginson,  Henry  Hitchcock,  Charles  L.  Hutchin- 
son, William  Lindsay,  Wayne  MacVeagh,  D.  0. 
MilKs,  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  William  W.  Morrow,  Elihu 
Root,  Charles  D.  Walcott,  and  Carroll  D.  Wright. 

The  meeting  lasted  for  three  hours,  and  was  sup- 
plemented by  a  shorter  one  at  the  New  Willard  on 
the  morning  of  January  30. 

ITS    I'EIISONNEL. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  pres- 
ent are:  The  President  of  the  United  States;  The 
President  of  the  Senate  ;  The  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  The  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  ;  The  President  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences;  John  S.  Billings,  William  E. 
Dodge,  Selh  Low,  D.  0.  Mills,  Elihu  Root,  and 
Andrew  D.  White,  of  New  York  ;  William  N.  Frew, 
Wayne  MacVeagh  and  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Lyman  J.  Gage  and  Cluirles  L.  Hutchin- 
son, of  Illinois;  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  of  Maryland; 
John  Hay,  Charles  D.  Walcott,  and  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  Abram  S. 
Hewitt,  of  New  Jersey  ;  Llenry  L.  Higgin.son  of 
Ma.ssachusetts ;  William  Lindsay,  of  Kentucky; 
William  W.  Morrow,  of  California;  John  C.  Spooner, 
of  Wisconsin;  and  Edward  D.  White,  of  Louisiana. 

Its  Executive  Committee  consists  of  Abram  S. 
Hewitt,  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  Elihu  Root,  John  S. 
Billings,  Carroll  D.  'Wright,  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  and 
Charles  D.  Walcott.  Daniel  C.  Gilman  is  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Institution.  The  officers  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  are:  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Chairman  ;  Dr. 
John  S.  Billings,  Vice  Chairman;  and  Professor 
Charles  D.  Walcott,  Secretary.  Mr.  Marcus  Baker 
is  Assistant  Secretary,  and  has  charge  of  the  office 
at  1439  K  Street,  Northwest. 

ITS    PURPOSE. 

The  purposes  of  the  Institution,  as  declared  in  the 
Articles  of  Incorporation,  are:  "To  conduct,  endow, 
and  assist  investigation  in  any  department  of  science, 
literature  or  art,  and  to  this  end  to  co-operate  with 
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governments,  universities,  colleges,  tei'lmical  ^cIkkiIs, 
learned  societies,  and  individuals;  tu  appoint  cuiu- 
mittees  of  experts  to  direct  special  linos  of  research  ; 
to  publish  and  distrilDUli>  documents;  to  conduct 
lectures  and    to  acqaire  and   maintain  a  library." 

A  more  complete  declaration  of  its  objects  is  con- 
tained  in  tlie  following  excerpt  fnmi  the  Trust  Deci! : 

'■  The  purposes  of  the  Trust  arc  as  follows,  and  the 
revenues  tlierefrom  are  to  be  devoted  lliercto:  It  is 
proposed  to  found  in  tiie  City  of  Washington  an  insti- 
tutiun  wiiic'h,  with  the  co-operation  of  institutions 
now  or  hereafter  established,  there  or  elsewiiere, 
sliall  in  the  bri>adest  and  nrost  liberal  manner 
encourage  investigation,  I'csearch  and  discovery; 
sliow  the  application  of  knowledge  to  the  improve- 
ment of  mankind,  [irovide  such  ijuiklings,  labora- 
tories, books  and  apparatus,  as  may  be  needed  ; 
and  afford  instruction  of  an  advanced  character  to 
students  pro[)erly  qualiiied  to  profit  thereby. 
Among  its  aims  are  these: 

1.  To  promote  original  rescarcli,  paying  great 
at'eution  theretu,  as  one  of  flic  must  important  (if  all 
departments. 

2.  To  discover  the  exceptional  man  in  every  de- 
partment of  study  whenever  and  wherever  found,  in- 
side or  outside  of  schools,  and  enable  him  to  make 
the  work  fur  which  he  seems  specially  designed  his 
life  work. 

3.  To  increase  facilities  for  higher  education. 

4.  To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  universities, 
and  other  institutions  of  learning  thnnighont  the 
country,  by  utilizing  and  adding  to  their  existing 
facilities  and  aiding  teachers  in  the  various  institu- 
tions for  experimental  and  nther  wurk  in  these  insti- 
tutions as  far  as  advisable. 

5.  To  enable  such  stuilents  as  may  find  Washing- 
ton the  best  point  for  their  special  studies  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  the  Museums,  Libraries,  Labora- 
tories, Observatory,  Meteorological,  Piscicultural, 
and  Forestry  Schools,  and  kindred  institutions  of  the 
several  Departiiieuts  of  the  Government. 

6.  To  ensure  the  prompt  publication  and  distri- 
bution of  the  results  of  scientihc  investigation,  a 
field  considered  highly  important.'' 

ITS    MKTHODS. 

The  general  methods  or  lines  of  procedure  of  the 
Institution  are  indicated  in  outline  in  the  following 
letter  issued  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  "heads 
of  American  institutions  ami  others  interested  in 
the  work  of  investigation  :  " 

"  Some  of  the  ablest  thinkers  and  investigators  in 
the  country  liave  already  called  attention  to  impor- 
tant lines  of  inquiry.  Their  comunuiications  will 
be  referred  to  special  committees  in  different  depart- 
ments of  knowledge — astronomical,  physical,  chem- 
ical, biological,  geological,  archaeological,  philo- 
logical, historical,  bibliographical,  economical,  etc., 
and  the  referees  will  be  requested  to  add  their  own 
suggestions  and  to  report  to  the  Carnegie  Institution 
such  methods  of  procedure,  and  tlie  names  of  such 


investigators,  as  they  deem  likely  to  advance  with 
wisdom  the  great  purpose  of  the  foundation.  No 
large  appropriations  can  be  made  at  present  astlure 
will  be  no  income  from  the  fund  before  August, 
riie  summer  will  l)c  chiefly  devoted  to  a  careful 
study  of  the  problems  of  scientific  investigation,  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  in  the  autumn  definite  jdans 
of  [U'ocedure  will  be  fornudaled.  .\ny  nu'mber  of 
the  Ex'ecutive  Connnittee  will  be  glad  to  receive 
from  you,  at  any  time,  suggestions,  opinions  and 
advice  as  to  fields  that  the  Carnegie  Institution 
ought  to  occupy,  and  the  best  methods  for  carrying 
forward  its  work  in  those  fields;  but  in  order  that 
important  papers,  designed  for  official  consideration, 
may  be  pro|)erly  recorded  and  filed,  they  should  be 
addresstul  to  the  President  of  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion, 1439  K  Street,  Washington,  D.  C." ' 

A    FORECAST. 

Il  is  sate  to  say  that  the  effect  of  the  ('arnegie 
Institution  will  be  a  mighty  stimulus  to  original 
research,  and  a  distinct  widening  of  the  horizon  of 
human  knowledge.  It  will  also  without  doubt  call 
into  [)ublic  a[)[)earance,  if  not  into  existence,  a  laige 
number  of  would  be  specialists,  whose  schemes  and 
claims  will  need  careful  sifting  as  from  chatt',  and 
in  many  cases  with  the  finest  of  meshes,  to  find  a 
small  quota  of  worthy  and  permanent  contributions 
to  progress.  Mr.  Carnegie's  own  assumption  of  the 
role  of  prophet  in  his  address  to  the  Trustees,  is  in 
this  fashion  : 

"  Gentlemen,  your  work  now  begins,  your  aims  are 
high,  you  seek  to  expand  known  forces,  to  discover 
and  utilize  unknown  forces  for  the  benefit  of  man. 
Than  this  there  can  scarcely  be  a  greater  work.  I 
wish  you  al)uudant  success,  and  I  venture  to  proph- 
e.sy  that  through  your  efforts,  in  co-operation  with 
kindi'ed  organizations,  our  country's  contributions 
through  research  and  the  higher  science  in  the 
domain  of  which  we  are  now  so  Avoefully  deficient, 
will  compare  in  the  near  future  not  uufavoral)ly 
with  those  of  any  otiier  laud."' 

From  a  study  of  the  foregoing  authoritative 
statements  and  of  the  present  |)revailing  conditions 
of  advanced  research,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
trend  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  will  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  development  of  tlie  j'hysical  sciences, 
with  minor  but  substantial  encouragement  to  the 
departments  of  literature  and  art. 

The  functions  of  the  special  committees  of  experts 
will  be  all-important  in  the  practical  working-out 
of  the  general  purposes.  The  fruits  of  the  whole 
scheme  will  be  of  great  avail  to  the  instructors  and 
advanced  students  in  all  our  American  institutions 
of  the  higher  learning,  and  in  these  benefits  the  pro- 
fessors and  students  of  The  American  University 
will  have  their  merited  share,  with  certain  very 
valuable  advantages  growing  out  of  their  actual 
proximity  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution and  to  the  immense  and  ever-growing  collec- 
tions of  the  General  Government.  — A.  O. 
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FORM  OF  WILL  FOR 

THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

I  ^ivc  and   bequeittJi  in  "  The  Anu'rican  University  "  a  c-orporatidii    in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
tln'    sum  of  (insert  aniouritj,  and  the    reitcipl  of  its   Treasurer  sliall  be  a   sutlicieiit  discbarge  to  my  ex- 
ccutoi's  for  tiie  same. 
If  a  Deviso  of  Land — 

I  give  and  devise  to  "Tlie  Anieriean  University,"  a  eor|)(iration  in  tlie  Disti'iet  of  (.'olumbia.,  the 
li)ll(i\vina   land    preiuises  (inseit  descripl  ion),  with  the    a|i))urtcnaiiees,  in  fee  siinph',  fur  the  [lurposes  of 
till'  said  Uni vcrsilw 
lldu'  K'osidiie  of  ail  Kstate — 

I  uiv(\  devisi',  and  lie(|iicalh  all  tin'  I'esidue  and  rcuiainder  of  my  estate,  real  and  |iersiinal,  in- 
iduilihi;  heiciii  any  and  every  legacy,  be(juesi,  nr  devisi^  thai  may  la|i<eiir  fur  any  reason  fail  to  take 
ellect),  tii"The  .Vinerican  Un  i  versily,"  a.  eor[>(irati(jn  in  the  I  )istrict  uf  ( 'olumliia.  hir  I  lie  iiurjiDSes  of 
saiil  rniv(Mvit\' 

The  will  shuuld  he  atlesteil  by  tiiree  witnes.ses,  who  sboidil  write  against  their  narues,  their 
jihiees  of  residence,  their  slivetand  nnndier.  The  following  form  of  attestatiou  will  answer  fir  every 
■'^liite  in  the  Union:  '•  Signed,  sealed,  |.ubl  is!ie(h  and  de.dared  by  tlie  said  ( A.  l!.)as  bis  last  will  and 
te>tanieiil,  in  the  ineMMiei^  of  ns,  who,  ;it  the  re(|uest  of  the  said  (.\.  I!.)  and  in  bis  lu'esence  and  in  the 
|ire<enee  ot  each  other,  have  hereunto  sub.scribed  our  uames  as  witnesses.'' 


Oftifors  of  (lie    Viuoricaii    University. 

VlMmrllor Bishop  .John  F.  Huhst,  H.D.,  LL.D. 

Vke-(:],(iinrllnf,  BisHoi'  ('.('.  McC.uu.;,  D.I).,  UL.D.     t:)ccrrtarii Rkv.  Wu.nuK  L.  D.vvidsox,  D.  D. 

FiiKiiiri'il  .sVr'v,  Rkv.  •'■  A.  (dTTKKiixii:,  I).  1).  Rcyidrar Rkv.  Albkut  Osborn,  B.  D. 

Oftift'i-.s  of  Mu'  Board  of  Trn.stee.s. 

I'rr.siilriit Mk.  JoHN    E.   AxDKUS. 

Trrasiircr .Mk.  ('iiaki.ks  C.  CJuivkk.  Sccreta'nj Rev.  Chaki.es  W.  Baldwin,  D.  D. 


Bishop  Thomas  Bowmau,  N.  .T. 
Michael  Burnham,  D.D.,  Mo. 
Hon.  Julian  S.  Carr,  N.  C. 
Bishop  C.  H.  Fowler,  N.  Y. 
Homer  Eatou,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 
Bishop  Johu  F.  Hurst,  D.  C. 
Mr.  John  E.  Audrus,  N.  Y. 
S.Parkes  Cadman,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Duvall,  D.  C. 
Mr.  B.  F.  Leighton,  D.  C. 
Bishop  W.  F.  Mallalieu,  Mass. 
Chaplain  W.  H.  Milburn,  111. 
Hon.  R.  E.  Pattison,  Pa. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Browne,  D.  C. 
D.  H.  Carroll,  D.  D.,  Md. 
Hon.  William  Connell,  Pa. 


Board  of  Trustees. 

Mr.  Anderson  Fowler,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  John  Fi-itz,  Pa. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Glover,  D.  C. 

Mr.  John  E.  Herrell,  D.  C. 

Bishop  C.  C.  McCabe,  Nebr. 

Mr.  Charles  Scott,  Pa. 

Chancellor  W.  W.  Smith,  Va. 

Judge  W.  M.  Springer,  D.  C. 

Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  Md. 

C.  W.  Baldwin,  D.  D.,  Md. 

John  Farson,  111. 

Geul.  J.  F.  Rusling,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Smith,  D.  0. 

Mrs.  Jacob  Tome,  Md. 

Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent,  Switzerland. 

A.  J.  Palmer,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Arthur  Dixon,  111. 


Mr.  T>.  B.  Wes.sou,  Mass. 
J.  O.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 
J.  Wesley  Hill,  D.  D.,  Pa. 
J.  L.  Hurlbut,  D.  D.,  N.  J. 
Mr.  Johu  S.  Huyler,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  N.Y. 
Mr.  B.  H.  Warner,  D.  C. 
Mr.  T.  D.  Collins,  Pa. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Robinson,  111. 
Senator  L.    E.  McComas,  Md. 
Senator  T.  P.  DoUiver,  Iowa. 
C.  Price  Speer,  Pa, 
Thos.  N.  Boyle,  D.  D.,  Pa. 
Judge  Thos.  H.  Anderson,  D.  C. 
Hon.  W.  L.  Woodcock,  Pa. 
Hon.  Willis  George  Emerson,  N.  Y. 
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Fiiture  of  the  Siiiall  ('<)ll«><;e. 

In  ii  recent  address,  President  Xicluihis   .Muiiax- 
Butler,  of  Columbia,  discus.sed    the  trend  of. Amer- 
ican  collesiiate  education.     In  the  main  liis  views 
were  characterized  hy  the  calm  thougiit  to  he  e.x- 
j)ected  from  a  gentleman  of  his  slamlinii  n\  tlie  edu- 
cational   world.       In    one 
]iarticiilar.  liowever.  his  re- 
marks partook    of   a   vein 
too  pessimistic  to   be    in- 
dorsed by  careful   observ- 
ers.    He  ex  {pressed  a  fear 
almost    a  m  ou  n  t  i  n  l;    t  h 
prophecy   that    tiie    small 
college  vvouhl   soon  disap- 
pear, at  least   in  another 

generation,  unless  certain 
influences    were    checked. 

and  tiiat  it  would  be  re- 
placed   by    insti  t  u  t  i  o  n  s 

.suited  only  to  the  purses  of 

sons  of  the  wealthy. 

However    hariutid     tlic 

influences  ('ited  hy  I'lcsi- 

ilent  Butler  may  appear  tn 

leading     educators,     they 

arc  not   sutticienl  to  bring 

about    s.i   dire  a    result. 

'riiere     are    two    di^tiin'i 

forces  in  college  edui-at  inn. 

One  is  broad   and  liberal  : 

the    other     lemN    toward 

specialization.     Ivuh    has 

its    province.      One    lays 

the  foundation    l(ir  lulu  it' 

effort,  whether  it  1m'  in  the 

classroom  of  some  jjolytechnie  institution  or  a  busi- 
ness or  ))rofessional  careei-.      The  other  seeks  to  fit 

tlie  student  directly  for  his   life  woik.     The  small      best,  and   he  gnes  where  iaboratorv  and    lihrarv  fa- 

ooUege  is  the  best  type  of  the  former  institution, and      cilities  aiv  the  most  extensive.     Of  late    vear-^    he 


the    n 
latter. 

Of  late  years  the  great  university  has  combined 
the  hnution-  of  l)oth.     Its  academic  course  meets 
all  the  i-eipiirenients  of  the  small  college,  while  its 
idvantages   lor  speeialize<l  work   can    not   be   over- 
e.'^timafed.     But  the  large 
universitv  is  not  a  trust,  in 
spite  of  the    fact   tliat    it 
jiractices  the  principle  of 
the  "community  of  inter- 
ests."    Tlie  small   college 
need  liave   no   fear  of  ex- 
tinction. 

If  anything,  the 
leelinie  institutions 
suffer  most  largely 
the  com|)etition. 
small  college,  with 
eeption  of  such  time-hon- 
ored homes  of  learning  as 
l)artmouth,Amherst,  Bow- 
doin.Williams.and  others, 
1 1  raws  its  .students  from 
near-by  localities,  or  from 
families  of  the  <lenomimi- 
lieii  it  repi-esents.  These 
young  nni'n  have  not  vet 
fallen  victims  to  the  foot, 
ball  germ  in  its  most  viru- 
lent stage,  and  they  are 
content  with  a  Ic-^s  showj' 
alma  mater,  one  where 
Bishop  C.  <•.  MeC'abo,  t  hev  can  .seeure  the  lounda- 

Vice  Chaucellorof  The  Au,eric.m  Uaiversity.   Now  in  full    ij„„  lor  an  education  with- 
chargf  during  the  illness  of  Bishop  Hurst. 

out  taxinothe  resources  of 

their  pa  lent-*  to  the  limit.    The  s}>ecial  student  makes 
his  choice  in  aditfereiit  manner.     He  must  have  the 
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fiiuls  tlu'.se  ii(Iv!iiilii<;('s  at  llii-  iiiii vciv-it y,  ami  lie  is 
inoro  apt  (o  select  it. 

As  lono  as  small  cdllcncs  cll't  i' an  aiailiiiiic  ciii'- 
rifuluni  on  a  j)ar  willi  lln- uni vcisil y  liny  arc  in  nn 
danger  of  being  eliniinalcil,  ami  liny  will  conlinnc 
to  draw  their  quota  i>\'  students  and  |iie>i'rvc  the 
traditions  of  American  edncalion  witliout  rei^ard  to 
tlieir  more  siiowy  rivals. 

It  is  an  unque&tioneil  fact,  I'ully  alte~ied  hy  those 
who  are  fan^iliar  with  Anieriean  eonditidns,  that 
nine-tenths  of  tlu^  c()llet;-e  men  who  have  reached 
national  eminence  are  graduates  of  in.stitutions 
almost  unknown  outside  of  their  own  State.  The 
small  college  i.s  with  usstill  and  isdestined  to  abide. 
Were  it  not  for  the  aspirations  which  they  enkindled 
in  the  minds  of  many  students  to  take  advanced 
work  and  fit  themselves  for  special  careers,  the  great 
universities  would  have  a  serious  struggle  for  exis- 
tence. President  Butler's  suggestion  as  to  a  two 
years'  college  course,  with  the  degree  of  A.  I),  at  the 
end,  in  order  to  give  earlier  entrance  into  profes- 
sional courses,  is  also  running  a  gauntlet  of  criticism. 
His  contemions,  however,  are  forcefullv  maintained. 


The  Great  Missionary  Conveiitioii. 

The  Great  Missionary  (lathering  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  October 
was  without  precedent  in  the  history  ol  the  Church. 
It  is  doubtful  if  such  a  convention,  accompanied  by 
such  deep  thinking,  such  enthusiasm,  such  spon- 
taneous and  generous  giving,  ever  before  took  place 
in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  A  crisis 
confronted  a  great  Church.  Open  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity to  the  Ea.st,  almost  without  number,  were 
waiting  the  coming  of  consecrated  missionaries. 
Beyond  them  was  the  rich  promise  of  repeated 
Penticosts.  As  one  speaker  dramatically  put  it,  it 
was  not  open  doors  simply,  the  whole  side  of  the 
globe  was  flung  wide  open.  If  not  entered  the 
doors  might  be  closed.  Men  fresh  from  the  fields 
"  white  to  the  harvest,''  stirred  all  hearts,  as  with  a 
strange,  new  eloquence,  set  on  fire  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  they  pleaded  for  enlargement  of  purpose,  faith 
and  generosity  that  the  "  nations  who  sit  in  dark- 
ness "  might  have  a  "great  light"  even  in  our 
generation. 

The  program  was  built  with  consumate  skill. 
Every  theme  was  pertinent  and  was  discu.ssed  by  a 


master.  No  >|o\-eii]y  work  was  dune.  I'reparation 
was  evidently  made  on  the  knees.  No  fal.'-e  note 
was  struck.  The  eiit  liusia^n]  grew  with  ever}' pass- 
ing hour.  Thegi'eal  siiliMri  pi  ion  of  $:!t)7,000,  made 
in  les.s  tli;in  Iwo  hours,  while  uiipai'alleled,  was  not 
surprising.  It  was  the  legitimate  <dima.\  of  the 
houi'.  I'lverything  saiil  and  done  led  up  to  just 
sneh  an  outcome.  It  was  a  scene  which  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it.  Never  did 
the  singing  of  "  I'raise  <hii|  from  Whom  all  Bless- 
ings f'low '' seem  moie  ajipropriate,  and  each  new 
singing  swelled  the  subseri]ilion  by  thousands. 
Richest  blessings  on  the  "unknowns,"  whose 
§131,000,  in  pledges,  made  the  mighty  aggregate 
liossible. 

What  a  privilege  to  belong  to  a  mighty  church 
which  can  and  will  lay  on  the  altar  a  thank  ofleringof 
$20,000,000  in  three  years,  and  can  .^toplong  enough 
between  to  subscribe  in  little  over  an  hour  the  sum 
of  |o07,000  (or  world  wide  evangelization.  The 
spirit  of  Chiist  still  fills  the  hearts  of  men.  The 
Church  ol  the  living  God  was  never  more  certain  of 
capturing  the  world  for  Christ.  Such  a  meeting  as 
this  silences  the  skejitic  and  none  the  less  inspires 
the  whole  Church.  The  call  has  gone  out  to  the 
(Jhurch,  which  was  not  at  Cleveland,  for  $200,000,  to 
bring  up  the  total  gift  to  $500,000.  It  will  s|)eedily 
lie  secured.  A  day  of  great  rejoicing  over  new  and 
marvelous  conquests  in  foreign  lands  is  just  at  hand. 
The  great  convention  looked  like  a  General  Con- 
ference. Nearly  all  the  men  well-known  in  Meth- 
odism were  present,  including  a  large  number  of  the 
Bishops. 

It  will  be  a  good  while  befoie  the  necessity  will  be 
upon  us  for  another  convention  of  the  same  kind. 
The  generous  impulses  it  created  will  not  soon  die. 
To  talk  of  one  annually  is  foolish.  It  would  soon 
Icse  power  and  efficiency.  Other  worthy  causes  de- 
mand a  hearing.  The  time  was  ripe  for  such  a  mis- 
sionary gathering  and  it  would  be  unwise  and 
unsafe  to  attempt  to  duplicate  it  for  some  years  to 
come. 


A  H.v.NDsoMK  illustrated  pam[)hlet  has  been  issued, 
containing  a  full  account  of  the  impressive  ceremo- 
nies incident  to  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the 
McKinley  Memorial  Ohio  College  of  Government. 
The  addresses  are  well  wortli  preserving.  A  copy 
will  be  gladly  sent  on  application  t<i  tlie  Secretary. 
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The    Carnegie   Institution. 

It  i.s  now  just  one  year  since  Andrew  Ciii-ne<;ie 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  representntive  board  of 
trustees  the  sum  often  millions  of  dollars  in  steel- 
trust  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  founding  the  Carnegie 
Institution  at  Washington.  Seven  of  the  trustees  are 
lawyers,  seven  are  scientists,  seven  are  business  men 
and  three  of  them  are  Government  officials.  All  of 
them  are  men  of  national  reputation.  When  the 
gift  was  made  the  general  purposes  for  which  the 
proceeds  were  to  be  applied  were  outlined  by  Mr. 
Carnegie  as  follows : 

1.  To  promote  original  research. 

2.  To  insure  prompt  iiul)licati(in  and  distribution 
of  the  results  of  scientific  investigation. 

3.  To  discover  the  specially  gifted  man  and  en- 
able him  to  jiursue  as  a  life  work  tliat  forwbieii  he 
seemed  specially  designed. 

4.  To  increase  facilities  for  higher  education. 

5.  To  co-operate  with  and  inci'ease  the  etficiency 
of  the  institutions  of  liigher  learning  in  the  United 
States. 

6.  To  aid  specially  qualified  students  in  utilizing 
the  facilities  of  research  and  study  in  the  (iovern- 
ment  departments  in  Washington. 

But  little  real  work  was  done  during  the  year,  as 
there  were  no  "  sinews  of  war  "  until  a  dividend  liad 
been  paid  on  the  steel  stock.  Twentv  oi  the  twenty- 
six  trustees  attended  the  fir.st  annual  meeting  in 
Washington  on  November  25.  The  session  was  held 
with  closed  doors.  One  of  the  questions  discussed  was 
the  buying  of  a  site  on  which  to  erect  an  administra- 
tion building  for  the  Institution,  but  was  finally  laid 
over  until  the  next  annual  meeting.  The  offices 
are  now  in  a,  modest  homt'  on  K  Street  X.  W.  Tin' 
trustees  refused  to  make  public  any  of  the  ilctails  of 
the  Institution's  work,  as  it  was  thought  be-t  to  avoid 
jealou.sies  and  rivalry  by  keeping  seen  t  the  nanus 
of  the  scientists  and  institutions  which  are  rec(>iving 
the  assistance  of  the  Carnegie  Institution. 

The  Board  authorized  the  Executive  Committee  to 
appropriate  $200,000  of  the  income  to  the  purposes 
recommended  by  the  advisory  committees  in  various 
branches  of  .science.  The  sum  of  $40,000  w:is  set 
aside  for  the  publication  of  the  results  of  scientific 
investigation. 


For  rentals,  salai'ies,  and  other  expenses  $50,000 
was  set  aside.  A  reserve  fund  of  §100,000  was  au- 
thorized. .Ml'.  Carnegie  was  not  at  ihe  meeting.  A 
cable;:ram  of  eongraiulation  was  sent  him.  This 
Institution,  in  a  (piic  t  bnt  ett'eclive  way,  is  des- 
tined to  do  a  new,  Init  needed  educational  work.  It 
is  also  more  apparent  now  than  ever  that  the  woi'k 
done  w  11  be  entirely  on  new  lines,  and  that  there 
will  be  a  stndieil  avoidance  of  any  conHict  with 
existing  in-titnlions,  with  a  hand  of  fellowship 
reacheil  out  to  all. 


Univer.sity  Tossibilities  in  Washington. 

President  Harpei",  of  the  Chicago  Univeisity,  after, 
investigating  the  advantages  of  W.ishtngton  as  an 
i'<lucational  center  said  a  few  years  ago,  "  Give  me 
one  million  dollars,  and  I  will  make  here  a  better 
university  thar.  can  be  done  in  Chicago  witii  ten 
millions."  This  seems  a  bold  statement,  but 
was  spoken  by  one  of  nuy  most  successful  and  alert 
educators,  who  is  not  given  to  exaggeration.  The 
statement  if  true  then  is  doubly  true  now,  for  the 
Government  collectiims  have  increased  immeasur- 
ably in  vahie  in  recent  yeai's.  'i'liey  I'epresent  at 
present  an  expenditure  of  more  than  §50,000,000. 
Xosnch  scientific  ami  literary  collections  are  nuvssed 
in  any  single  cit^Hn  the  world.  By  nminiinous  act 
o I' Congress  they  are  all  wide  open  to  students,  so 
that  no  outlay  along  these  lines  need  be  made. 

Outside  universities,  in  order  to  have  comnnmd- 
ing  influence,  must  at  great  expense  provide  these — 
and  yet  can  never  hope  to  duijlicate  that  which  is 
provid^'d  at  tiie  Nation's  Capital,  absolutely  without 
a  dollar  of  expense.  Professors  would  teacii  in  Wash- 
ington at  twenty-five  per  cent,  less  than  elsewhere. 
The  advantages  of  Washington  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence and  sludy  would  ghnlly  be  counted  as  worth 
the  dilferenee.  Students  would  fioek  to  the  Nation's 
Capital,  if  actual  and  definite  post-graduate  work 
weie  possible,  with  commanding  buildings  and 
representative  faculty.  It  is.  looked  at  from  every 
standpoint  the  most  inviting  sitmition  for  a  trnlv 
great  post-graduate  university  wliicli  the  counliy 
afibrds. 

Ti'u  millions  invested  as  proposed  in  The  .\meri- 
can  University  would  count  for  as  much  as  filly 
millions  invested  in  a  university  elsewhere.  Why 
will  not  our  men  of  w<-alth  see  it,  and  make  the 
glail  consummation  possible? 
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Epworth  Colleyo  <»!'  Ijitci-nhin'. 

Tlio  suinnier,  with  its  vacations  ami  i(ins((|U(iii 
(listuihanee  to  many  lines  of  clmrcii  \vori<,  being 
over,  aggressive  eti'ort  is  once  nioic  liciiii;  atteinpti'tl. 
Tiiis  is  particularly  tlic  case  with  the  l'"|iw()i'th 
Leagues.  Many  wortliy  ohjects  art'  urucully  ap- 
|)i^aling  to  this  s[ileniii(l  ornaui/.atidU  of  young 
people  foi'  .syinpatiiy  and  support.  \'ery  many  of 
them  have  generously  responded  to  mir  invitation 
to  luive  some  share  in  the  building  of  Ihf  i^pworlh 
College  of  Literature.  Many  otlieis  liavc  heard, 
Init  have  not  answered.  Some  have  jiromiscd  to  do 
sometiiing  later,  but  have  Ibr^-otteii  the  pi'omise. 
To  k(H'p  in  Iducli  l)y  t'(iric>pondence  witli  all  tlie 
Leagues  is  an  i-xjicnsivo  business.  The  officers 
change  annually,  and  wiuni  once  out  of  ottice  litth* 
care  is  manifested,  so  we  have  discovered  to  our 
.sorrow,  in  [)assing  communications  tn  the  iiands  of 
the  projier  officers.  We  are  iiardly  ready  to  prose- 
cute a  campaign  in  behalf  of  this  work,  vvhicii  will 
cost  as  much,  in  clerk  hire  and  postage,  as  will  be 
likely  to  come  back  to  us  in  gifts.  We  trust,  how- 
ever, that  this  item  will  fall  under  the  eye  of  many 
Epworth  I^eaguers.  If  your  Chapter  has  done  noth- 
ing for  this  cause,  write  us  for  particulars.  We 
will  send  you  a  picture  of  tiie  beautiful  building  to  be 
erected,  and  a  sample  coi)y  of  tlie  handsome  litho- 
graphe<l  certificate  given  tn  each  coiiti'il)utoi-.  \Ve 
will  give  you  full  information  as  to  how  you  can 
take  up  tlie  work  and  give  your  League  a  iiappy 
and  helpful  night  some  time  during  the  winter. 


ll.tiU  with  lli(t  h.i.ipr  ol  intt'resting a  great  multitude. 
Lncal  (luilds  shuuld  li,' organized  in  every  church. 
For  a  cojiy  of  tlu?  ('(jnstitution  and  all  iuibrnuition 
address  Mrs.  M.  E.  Harfsock,  sd^  Eleventh  Street 
N.  E.,  Wa.shington,  D.  C. 


Winujin's  Uiiikl  ofThe  American  University. 

This  organization,  under  the  efficient  leadersliip 
of  its  President,  Mrs.  AL  E.  llartsock,  is  planning  for 
a  vigorous  cam|)aign  during  the  winter.  Mrs.  Mai'y 
Badley,  who  has  had  large  experience  in  mission- 
ary work,  and  who  has  won  wide  renown  as  a  public 
speaker  since  her  return,  has  been  secured  as  a 
national  worker  and  organizer  for  the  Guild.  She 
is  to  visit  many  of  the  large  cities  in  the  near  future 
and  seek  to  interest  women  in  the  College  of  Com- 
parative Religions,  which  this  organization  is  under- 
taking to  build.  Many  elect  women  are  alread}- 
identified  with  the  Guild  in  Wa.shington  and  else- 
where.    The  membership  fee  lias  been  reduced  to 


The  Ann'ri«*;«n  University. 

Tlie  following  ajipcars  in  tlie  Methodist  Year  i>ook 
for  l(K)o.  So  many  facts  are  crowdeil  into  such 
small  compa.ss,  that,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  nuiy 
pick  up  this  pai)er  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
history  of  this  enterprise,  we  reproduce  it   in    full. 

Wii.\T  rr  js  :  A  Running  History — A  Protestant, 
post-graduate  university  at  the  Nation's  Capital, 
where  the  largest  university  now  in  operation  is 
Roman  Catholic.  In  the  Providence  of  God,  up  to 
this  time  the  Metluxlist  Episcopal  Church  has  been 
given  the  leadership,  and  if  tlu^y  are  loyal  to  their 
trust  can  hold  it. 

Hkiiic  is  the  History. — Ninety-three  acres  of  land 
purcha.sed  and  paid  for,  now  valued  at  ten  times  its 
cost.  One  beautiful  marble  building,  the  College  of 
History,  fully  comjdeted  and  paid  for  at  a  cost  of 
$170,000.  The  foundation  of  a  second  building, 
the  McKinley  Memorial  Ohio  College  of  Govern- 
ment, com})leted  and  paiil  for.  Stocks,  bonds,  build- 
ings, lands,  bequests  and  subscriptions  equalling  in 
all  about  $2,.500,000.  Twenty-three  buildings  con- 
templated, ten  millions  of  dollars  to  be  used  for 
erection  and  endowment.  It  is  all  for  the  honor  of 
Americanism  and  Protestantism,  a  Christian  post- 
graduate university  on  this  side  of  the  sea  as  great 
and  commanding  as  any  on  the  round  globe,  and  at 
the  heart  of  the  Nation. 

The  Relation  of  the  Carnegie  Institution. — 
Several  important  events  have  taken  place  during 
the  year  bearing  .somewhat  directly  on  the  work  of 
the  Universit}'.  One  was  the  organization  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  backed  by  the  splendid  gift  of 
ten  millions  of  dollars  by  its  generous  and  far-seeing 
founder.  The  morning  it  was  announced  the  whole 
world  wasstartled  first  into  reverent  silence,  then  into 
rapturous  applause.  It  came  as  a  surprise,  for  there 
had  been  no  hint  of  it  to  the  public.  Its  aims  were 
at  first  misunderstood  and  misrepresented.  Mr. 
Carnegie  himself  altered  his  own  plans,  and  instead 
of  making  the  gift  to  the  General  Government,  to  be 
administered  by  them,  he  saw  fit  to  have  created  a 
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Board  of  Trustees  who  were  to  look  after  all  details 
and  iiave  supreme  control.  With  the  early  an- 
nouncement of  the  gift,  the  press  gave  assurance 
that  a  gmup  of  costly  and  beautiful  buildings  would 
be  erected  in  the  Capital  City — comprising  a  Uni- 
versity— that  a  splendid  faculty  would  be  created, 
and  post-graduate  work  would  be  undertaken  close 
by  tiie  great  scientific  and  literary  collections  of  the 
Government.  All  this  gave  some  little  uneasines-s 
to  the  friends  of  The  American  Uniyersity.who  knew 
tlial  lor  ten  years  this  was  the  very  ground  on  wdiich 
Tile  American  University  stood  appealing  for  help, 
and  if  Mr.  Carnegie,  with  millions  at  his  command, 
was  to  undertake  the  same  work,  what  hope  or  large 
necessity  could  there  be  for  the  struggling  American 
University.  But  soon  the  mists  lifted  a  little  and 
revealed  more  clearly  the  proposed  plans.  No 
buildings  were  contemplated — no  resident  faculty 
was  to  be  organized.  With  great  emphasis  Mr. 
Carnegie  declared  again  and  again  that  the  work 
was  not  to  interfere  witii  any  university  already 
organized  or  contemplated.  That  he  would  co-ope- 
rate with  all,  assisting  aspiring  and  needy  students 
properly  accredited,  who  were  pursuing  original  in- 
vestigation. This  constituted  The  American  Uni- 
versity a  sharer  in  his  benefactions.  It  simply  made 
of  'Vashington  a  greater  educational  center  than 
ever  and  gave  added  emphasis  to  the  educational 
value  of  the  great  Government  collections  of  tlie 
Ciipital  City,  and  their  unsurjmssed  utility  in 
coiHiection  with  postgraduate  work  which  The 
American  University  has  been  ardently  advocating 
for  ten  years.  Tiie  necessity  for  Tiic  .Vmerican  T^ni- 
versity  with  its  local  habitat  and  its  orgnni/.ed 
faculty  became  more  a[)parent  than  ever. 

CoKXERSTONE  OF  New  BfiLDi.\«  L.AiD. — .Another 
important  event  in  the  life  of  the  year  was  tiie  lay- 
ing of  the  cornerstone  of  the  McKiuley  Memorial 
Ohio  College  of  Government,  which  took  place  on 
May  14th.  It  was  as  lovely  a  May  day  as  ever 
smiled  upon  the  world.  Fifteen  hundred  people 
found  tlieir  way  to  the  University  site,  including 
many  prominent  in  the  religious  and  political  life 
of  the  nation.  The  grounds,  in  their  spring  attire, 
never  looked  finer.  The  view  from  the  command- 
ing hill  top  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of  the  day  was 
superb.  Across  the  green  fields  to  the  east  the 
dome  of  the  Capitol  and  many  public  buildings  of 
tlie  city  were  plainly  visible.  To  the  west  the  pur- 
ple peaks  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  and  the 


Potomac  winding  in  and  out  among  the  hills. 
President  Rno.sevelt,  one  of  the  Trustees,  made  a 
brief  but  telling  addre-ss  and  slipped  the  cornerstone 
into  place.  Bishop  W.  F.  Mallalieu  presided. 
Prayer  was  ottered  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Berry,  D.  D.  Ap.- 
pro[)riate  adilresses  were  delivered  bj'  Senators  .J.  P. 
Dolliver  and  M.  A.  Hanna,  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  M. 
Bristol  and  Henry  B.  F.  Macfarland,  Connnissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  was  certainly  a 
great  and  inspiring  day  in  the  historj-  of  The  Ameri- 
can University.  The  press  of  the  entire  country 
gave  extended  and  kindly  notices  of  the  occasion. 
Nearly  half  tiie  money  needed  to  complete  tiie 
building  is  now  in  sight,  and  work  upon  it  will  be 
commenced  at  no  distant  day.  Twenty-five  tiiou- 
sand  dollars  has  recently  come  from  a  generous 
friend,  and  other  fine  .subscriptions  are  certain  to 
come  from  those  who  loved  the  martyred  President 
and  from  those  who  believe  that  the  Ohio  College 
of  Government  will  be  the  most  worthy  and  sig- 
nificant memc  rial  which  will  be  erected  to  his 
memory. 

Other  Gifts. — These  have  been  frequent  during 
the  year.  Nearly  every  mail  brought  something. 
A  bequest  which  promised  to  realize  for  the  Univer- 
sity, jiossibly  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  has 
very  recently  been  made.  The  work  of  the  year 
lias  been  cheering,  and  promise  of  large  gifts  make 
hopeful  the  future.  An  undertaking  of  such  mag- 
nitude requires  years  of  heroic  labor  and  patient 
waiting.  The  handicap  which  the  General  Confer- 
ence has  placed  on  the  University  in  requiring  an 
unreasonable  endowment  before  work  is  commenced 
is  enough  to  distance  even  the  fleetest  steed  on  tiie 
educational  track.  Glad  and  speedy  opportunity 
should  be  given  the  University  to  open  for  wui  k 
without  violating  any  compact.  Fifteen  iiundred 
students  have  ajiplied  for  admission.  Enough  pro- 
ductive endowment  is  now  6n  hand  to  provide  in- 
structors for  two  or  three  most  important  depart- 
ments of  study.  A  great  building  is  completed  and 
ready  for  occupancy.  With  definite  work  once 
under  way  on  the  large  plan  proposed  by  the  Uni- 
versity, earnest  men  and  women  of  means  would 
pour  their  money  into  its  treasury,  and  tlie  future 
would  be  bright  with  hope.  This  glad  consumma- 
tion is  close  at  hand.  The  growth  of  the  i^asl  year 
has  been  so  pronounced  in  many  lines,  and  so  much 
in  advance  of  other  years,  that  ultimate  victory 
seems  very  much  nearer. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


A  si'LicNUiD  gift  of  $25,000,  I'roin  one  who  was  a 
loval  iVieiid,  lias  just  come  into  tlie  treasui'}'  of  the 
University. 


Thk  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  'i'rustees 
of  The  /Vmericnn  University  will  be  held  December 
10,  in  Washington.  At  that  time  action  will  doubt- 
less be  taken  as  to  {)ushingthe  work  on  theMcKin- 
ley  Memorial — Oiiio  College  of  Government. 


Fkiknds  of  The  American  Univer.'r-ity  will  greatly 
rejoice  that  Bishop  C.  (J.  McOabe  has  consented  to 
give  enlarged  service  to  the  work  of  the  University. 
For  some  years  he  has  been  the  Vice  Chancellor, 
and  has  given  valuable  aid  to  Bishop  Hurst  in 
couneil  and  on  the  platform.  With  his  hand  on 
the  helm  every  gale  will  be  weathered.  No  man 
stronger  in  leadership,  and  with  greater  ability  to 
bring  things  to  pass,  could  have  been  selected  to 
lake  up  the  work  during  the  illness  of  Bishop  Hurst. 


President  James  of  the  Northwestern  University 
was  a  recent  visitor  in  Washington.  He  did  not 
forget  to  stop  at  the  offices  of  Tlie  American  Uni- 
versity, where  he  has  frequently  been  a  caller  in 


thr  p.isl.  His  loyiil  interest  in  our  great  work 
shows  no  decline,  lie  is  large  enough  to  accord  us 
a  place  in  the  educational  world,  not  permitting  the 
great  work  recently  committed  to  his  hands  to  make 
him  iorgetnil  i>v  fcai  ful  nl'  all  (ithei's.  He  was  lia]:)py 
over  the  marked  interest  altemling  his  instalation. 
Time  will  prove  him  the  I'iglil  man  in  the  right  |>lace. 


I'ay.mext  on  your  sulisci-iption  to  The  .American 
Univer.-ily  is  overdue.  Why  don't  yiai  pay  it? 
The  office  clerks  have  ibl lowed  you  up  faithfully 
with  notifications.  The  postage  item  on  your  ac- 
count is  by  no  means  insignificant.  The  books 
li)i)k  badly  on  the  credit  side  under  your  name. 
Why  wait  longer?  The  times  are  good.  Settle  it 
now  and  be  done  with  it.  You  will  make  us  ver}' 
happy,  and  you  will  feel  lots  better  yourself 


The  .American  University  is  receiving  some 
money  on  annuity.  A  fair  interest  is  paid  to  those  who 
want  and  nped  the  use  of  their  money  during  their 
lifetime,  and  who  want  it  to  go  eventually  to  the 
University.  This  is  as  fine  a  method  of  invest- 
ment for  people  up  in  years  who  want  to  be  free  from 
all  business  complications.  The  interest  is  sure  and 
larger  than  the  banks  pay.  You  have  at  the  same 
time  the  consciousness  that  you  are  hel[iing  a  worthy 
cause,  and  that  your  money  will  at  last  be  ).ut  to 
noble  uses.  We  shall  be  glad  to  take  up  the  matter 
of  annuity  with  any  who  are  interested. 


In  the  new  appraisement  of  real  estate  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  t^xes  on  the  property  of  The 
American  University  have  been  increased  nearly 
one-half,  now  aggregating  $2,.300.  This  would 
almost  half  pay  the  salary  of  a  great  professor.  If 
the  University  were  open  for  work,  even  in  one  de- 
partment, we  would  be  free  from  taxation.  Why 
we  can  not  open  for  work  is  told  in  another  column. 
We  have  no  desire  to  ignore  the  resolution  of  the 
General  Conference  compelling  us  to  have  $5,000,000 
before  opening  for  work  if  we  want  its  recognition. 
Such  action,  however,  is  eminently  unfair  and  hurt- 
ful, and  the  next  General  Conference  must  give  us 
relief 


To  fully  demonstrate  the  wisdom  displayed  b}^ 
Bishop  Hurst  in  locating  the  University  upon  its 
present  site,  it  is  only  necessary  to  stand  upon  the 
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fouiulatious  of  the  new  McKinley  Memorial  Hall 
and  look  about  you.  On  every  side  are  seen  large 
improvements  being  made,  and  every  evidence  that 
prejiarations  are  in  progress  to  provide  for  a  new 
Washington  to  be  located  along  the  line  of  Nebraska 
Avenue,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Uni- 
versity campus.  Scores  of  new  houses,  tasty,  artis- 
tic, and  attractive  are  going  up  on  every  side,  and 
are  rapidly  being  occur)ied  by  some  of  the  best  of 
Wasliington's  growing  population. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  acreage  property 
has  advanced  from  $1,200  per  acre  to  from  $5,000 
to  §8,000  per  acre,  we  believe  that  the  history  of  the 
University  will  sustain  the  Bishop  in  not  purchas- 
ing a  larger  tract  with  the  ultimate  object  of  selling 
it  off  and  increasing  the  endowment.  We  want  it 
well  understood  that  the  University  has  no  lots  or 
land  of  any  kind  for  sale.  Its  business  is  to  build  a 
great  Protestant  University,  and  not  to  dabble  in 
real  estate,  and  we  believe  tiie  patriotic  and  gener- 
ous public  that  is  loyal  to  Protestantism  and  iiigher 
education  will,  bj'  their  munificence  and  liberalty, 
sustain  us  in  this  view,  and  provide  tiie  means 
necessary  to  place  tliis  institution  u])on  a  s;\(e  finan- 
cial basis. 


The  American  University  is  finding  its  way  into 
many  wills.  This  is  one  of  the  encouraging  features 
of  tin'  work.  The  story  of  the  movement  is  being  told 
from  many  pulpits,  b}'  the  Secretary,  Dr.W.  L.  Dav- 
idson and  others.  It  is  certain  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  devoted  hearts  which  is  not  easily  eradicated. 
Those  whom  God  has  blessed  with  means,  when  they 
come  to  provide  for  its  use  after  they  are  gone,  real- 
ize iliat  it  could  scarce  be  better  invested,  and  draw 
larger  interest  for  all  time  to  come,  than  in  the  high 
work  contemplated  by  this  University.  A  great 
host  are  thus  remembering  us,  and  the  number  is  to 
increase.  We  are  not  always  notified  concerning 
these  bequests.  Many  executors  are  slow  in  giving 
information,  and  delay  to  the  last,  possible  moment 
the  payment  of  bequests  to  benevolent  objects.  By 
the  merest  chance  we  have  just  learned  of  a  hand- 
some bequest  made  to  the  University  by  a  man  who 
has  been  dead  for  more  than  a  year,  and  yet  not  one 
wonl  had  been  sent  to  us  by  any  one  interested  in 
the  will.  It  would  be  well,  as  many  have  done,  to 
is  notify  us  what  has  been  done,  at  the  time  the  will 
made,  so  that  we  might  make  record  of  it  in  the  office. 


The  Passing  oi  .laine.s  Frank  Robinson. 

Tlie  last  issue  of  tlie  Courier  contained  a  brief 
line  concerning  the  .sad  and  untimely  death  of  one 
of  our  valued  Trustees,  James  Frank  Robinson,  of 
Eock  Island,  111.  His  splendid  life  and  large  phi- 
lanthropic work  demand  a  larger  notice.  Mr.  Rob- 
inson was  born  in  Hillsdale,  III.,  February  27,  184!X 
and  moved  with  his  parents  to  Rock  Island  in  1853. 
In  childhood  he  was  converted  and  united  with  the 
church,  and  during  his  whole  life  was  an  ex(>mplary, 
devoted  lollowt  r  of  Ciirist.  Passing  through  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  city,  betook  the  classical 
course  at  Norlhwestern  University,  graduating  from 
that  institution  in  1872.  For  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  he  was  casiiier  of  the  Rock  Island  Na- 
tional Bank  and  upon  the  death  of  his  father 
became  its  president.  He  married  Miss  Mary  E. 
Rhoads,  ot  Pekin,  111.  Their  married  life  was  ideal. 
In  1900  Mr.  Robinson  became  a  Trustee  of  the  The 
American  University.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
made  a  Trustee  of  Northwestern  University.  He 
was  greatly  interested  in  both  of  these  institutions, 
as  he  was  in  ever}'  pliilanthropic  and  Christian 
enteriiri.se.  His  wLsdom  and  hearty  sympathy  won 
for  him  a  place  of  high  esteem  among  the  Board  o' 
Ti'ustees  of  The  Amei'icau  University.  He  rarely 
missed  a  meeting  after  his  election,  and  at  one 
meeting  was  elected  to  the  Presidency.  He  be- 
lieved with  all  his  heart  in  the  work  which  was 
being  attempted.  He  evidenced  his  faith  by  a 
gift  o(  §25,000,  and  not  content  with  that  left  the 
last  three-eighths  of  his  large  estate  to  the  Uni- 
versity. His  good  wife,  now  so  bereft  and  lonely, 
was  in  hearty  sympathy  with  all  his  plans  and  is 
finding  a  much  needed  comfort  in  carrying  out  to 
the  smallest  detail  all  the  benevolent  projects  of 
which  tiny  so  frequently  talked  during  the  life 
time  of  lier  devoted  husband.  A  great  and  good 
man  has  gone,  whose  wise  counsels  will  be  sadly 
missed  in  the  affairs  of  the  Universitv. 


A  NEW  building  has  just  been  commenced  in  the 
plant  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Universitj'  at  Wash- 
ington and  will  be  speedily  completed.  They  never 
delay,  and  are  quietly  but  certainly  building  u])  a 
great  University. 
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Liberty  Ijiiniied  by  liovis 

Bishop  John  K.  Huhst. 

It  is  one  of  tlie  oldi'st  ami  most  hcaiililiil  oi'  lessons 
of  the  Clii'istian  religion,  that  cad;  imlividual  sits 
upon  a  throne  of  power. 

The  world's  greatest  Oriental  faiths  seem  to  have 
the  peculiarity  of  grouping  men,  so  farasiudiviilual 
influence  is  concerned,  and  of  thus  losing  the  sjjecial 
in  the  general.  Their  power  over  souls  and  coun- 
tries seems  to  be  by  the  dead  weight  of  numbers, 
not  by  the  spontaneous  energy  of  t!ie  individual. 
lUit  Christianity  comes  with  its  marvelous  indi- 
viduality, and  proposes  to  do  its  work  by  the  ones 
and  twos  and  threes,  and  lays  down  its  formula  of 
individual  influence  and  the  impo.ssibility  of  a  force- 
less .soul :  "  He  that  gathereth  not  with  me  scat- 
tereth  abroad."  A  special  feature  of  this  power  of 
the  unit  in  religious  life  comes  out  with  great  promi- 
nence in  relation  to  the  injury  often  done  to  the 
weaker  and  the  younger  by  the  example  of  the 
stronger.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  measure  of 
independence  which  belongs  to  everybody,  by  virtue 
of  which  a  man  is  a  man  as  well  as  a  Christian. 
How  far  can  this  independence  be  exerted  ?  AVhat 
is  the  limit  of  the  right  of  the  individual,  and 
where  does  personal  liberty  cease  to  be  a  virtue,  and 
verge  into  the  sin  of  offending? 

There  can  be  no  question  in  the  mind  of  any  one 
who  reads  carefully  the  lives  of  the  princes  of 
Chri-stian  piety,  that  the  purest  spirits  in  the  Church 
have  always  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  possible 
evil  that  their  conduct  might  inflict  upon  some 
tender  soul.  Indeed,  so  marked  has  this  quality 
been  in  many  persons,  that  their  entire  life  has 
been  shaped  by  regard  to  it.  Do  we  respect  inde- 
pendence? Where  shall  we  find  a  more  heroic  and 
self-reliant  soul  than  Paul  ?  Do  we  love  most  ten- 
derly one  who  will  not  partake  of  a  doubtful  pleasure 
even  for  life  itself,  or  would  abstain  from  almost  a, 
necessity  through  fear  of  causing  some  harm  to 
another?  Where  shall  we  find  a  l)etter  example 
than  Paul,  who  declared  that  he  would  eat  no  meat 
while  the  world  stands,  le.st  he  might  cause  his 
brother  to  offend?  In  all  Christian  history  we  can 
not  find  a  better  model  of  the  happy  harmony  of 
these  apparently  contrary  virtues — the  liberty  of 
soul,  and  the  care  lest  that  liberty  wound  another. 
Happy  for  the  Church  and  for  all  pure  and  holy 
living,  that  at  the  threshold  of  the  long  lite  of  the 


Church,  tiiere  stands  the  greatest  human  teacher 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  who  so  loved  the  weak  that 
he  was  willing  to  make  any  saeritiee  for  their 
sli'engtii  and  salvation. 

The  same  qnality  slands  onl  very  proiniiu'ntly  in 
the  lite  of  .bihn  Wesley.  Indeecj,  one  of  thelirst 
inferences  we  draw  from  following  the  matter  of-tact 
l)iography  of  '^I'yerman  is  that  this  spiritual  leader 
had  constantly  in  mind  the  possible  influence  that 
his  example  would  exert  on  tho.se  whom  he  had 
been  the  instrument  of  converting.  His  education 
at  Oxford,  his  elevated  theological  tastes,  and  his 
acquaintance  with  many  of  the  most  honored  men 
of  the  times,  gave  him  a.  breadth  of  perception  and 
a  catholicity  of  judgment  which  have  never  been 
sur[)assed  in  ministeiial  life.  Here  he  was  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  German  reformers,  who  were 
for  the  most  part  of  lowly  origin,  and  ascended  to 
intimacy  with  men  of  high  condition  bj'  their 
native  talents  and  deep  piety.  Luther,  the  miner's 
son  of  Eisleben,  was  the  fit  associate  of  princes,  but 
never  lost  the  traces  of  his  origin.  Wesley,  the 
scion  of  a  long  line  of  clerical  ancestors,  whose  asso- 
ciations with  the  l)est  society  and  culture  of  the 
land  had  been  uninterrupted,  possessed  all  the 
refinement  and  urlianity  of  his  first  home  down  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  Yet  this  same  Wesley  never 
permitted  his  scholarship  or  his  emir.ent  culture  to 
look  with  the  slightest  di.sdain  on  the  weaknesses  of 
his  less  forward  spiritual  children.  His  long  minis- 
terial life  was  .spent  rather  in  the  midst  of  the  poor 
and  tlie  neglected,  and  he  loved  their  souls  with 
absorbing  affection.  Much  of  his  ethical  teaching, 
as  any  one  can  see  from  his  sermons,  was  directed 
to  the  injury  that  comes  to  others  through  the  want 
of  care  on  the  part  of  Christian  believers.  One 
might  sometimes  doubt  concerning  his  judgment, 
but  where  can  a  critic  find  in  his  life  a  line  of 
action,  or  the  presence  of  a  usage,  which,  by  any 
construction,  could  be  made  an  injury  to  the  souls 
of  others?  Luther's  equivocal  couplet — 
Who  loves  not  wine,  wife,  and  song, 
Remains  a  fool  his  whole  life  long — 

could  never  have  been  said  by  the  more  circumspect 
founder  of  the  great  Wesleyan  body. 

The  only  safe  rule  is  so  to  act  that  the  weakest 
can  find  no  flaw  in  the  life.  Every  character  is  a 
great  spectacle.  It  is  seen  by  the  world.  The  da3's 
of  religious  retirement  are  so  far   in  the  ilim  past 
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Ilial  iiDW  Hk'v  are  au  impossibility.  No  one  i;an 
iiopi'  til  lead  a  perfectly  liidden  e.xi^^teiice.  The 
times  ill  wliicli  we  now  live  are  peculiarly  public, 
ami  it  is  one  of  the  jieenliarities  of  the  present  age 
to  criticise  every  career.  The  higher  the  position  of 
a  [luhlic  character  the  more  certain  is  its  revelation 
to  every  eye.  One  of  the  few  k^ssons  which  ever}' 
political  camjiaign  teaches  is,  that  everything  which 
a  candidate  for  high  office  has  ever  done  is  declared 
from  the  very  housetops.  I'^very  word  he  lias 
uttere<l,  every  act  from  his  early  youth,  and  even 
the  life  of  his  ancestors,  are  arrayed  in  all  [lossible 
magnitude,  for  his  benefit  or  detriment.  There  is 
no  escape  from  this  revealing  tendency  ot  the  pres- 
ent public  mind,  and  liappy  is  he  who  can  stand 
this  (irdeal  successfully.  The  Christian  believer 
should  remember  that  he  is  emphatically  a  person 
whose  very  profession  makes  him  a  mark  for  tln^ 
severest  criticism.  If  he  shouM  connive,  either  in 
[)ublic  or  private,  at  any  sin,  or  even  at  any  doubt- 
ful course  of  action,  lie  will  b^  reckoned  a  partici- 
pant ;  and  so  religion  must  suffer  because  of  the 
taint.  The  borderland  between  theChurcii  and  the 
world  is  so  indeterminate  that  only  a  positive  Chris- 
tian character  can  be  reckoned  on  the  side  of  Christ. 
"Spiritual  indifference  is  sin,  and  the  religious  in- 
ilefinite  counts  always  on  the  side  of  Satan. 

It  ispossibleto  live  without  olfending  one's  spirit- 
ual brotlier.  There  are  lives,  and  niaiiy  of  them, 
whicl)  furnish  so  blameless  a  pirtnrc  that  the  most 
exacting,  and  even  censorious,  stand  abashed  be- 
fore them.  Let  the  great  career  and  character  of 
Eilmund  L.  -Tanes,  or  of  Matthew  Simpson,  or  of 
William  Xavier  Xinde,  or  of  William  Taylor,  un- 
dergo a  rigid  analysis,  and  who  shall  lay  aught  to 
their  charge?  What  weak  believer  can  find  that 
they  did  doubtful  deeds?  Naj',  where  is  there  a 
babe  in  Christ  who  does  not  take  courage  as  lie  be- 
holds the  (lositiveness  of  their  purity?  And  such 
lives  may  be  found  in  all  our  Christian  commun- 
ions. Religion  is  the  greatest  of  all  certainties,  and 
the  posses.sion  of  its  fullness  can  be  discovered  with- 
out eilort.  It  is  a  blemish  in  any  i-eligious  character 
when  it  causes  another  to  otfeiid.  It  should  be  the 
aim  of  every  believer  to  preach  ('lii'ist  by  the  white- 
ness of  his  example. 

Purity  of  heart  will  niaki'  pui'ity  of  example.  If 
the  fountain  be  pure,  who  can  lind  aught  luit  jmrity 
in  the  stream  which  flows  from  it  ".' 


Glorious  Giviiijf. 

From  every  quarter  comes  the  glad  news  of  great 
contributions  for  the  cause  of  education.  It  is  the 
exception  to  pick  up  a  daily  paper  which  does  not 
announce  some  large  gift.  The  press  of  the  present 
week  contains  some  significant  items,  several  of  them 
of  interest  to  Methodists.  One  of  the  most  inspiring 
was  the  announcement  that  §200,000  had  been 
added  to  the  endowment  fluid  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity, the  trustees  of  the  institution  contributing 
$.50,000  of  the  sum.  An  appeal  has  been  issued  by 
them  asking  for  a  full  quarter  million  by  .January  1. 

Five  of  the  Bishops,  over  their  signatures,  are  ask- 
ing the  Church  for  §50,000  with  which  to  endow  the 
.Jesse  Lee  Chair  of  Preaching  in  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Theology.     Of  course  it  will  come. 

A  happy  man  is  President  Martin,  of  Baker  Uni- 
versit}',  Baldwin,  Kansas,  who  sent  Thank.sgiving 
greetings  to  a  number  of  friends  and  former  students 
of  the  institution,  in  wliich  lie  made  an  appeal  for 
§25,000  to  meet  some  urgent  needs.  In  response  to 
his  appeal,  he  has  received  §30,000,  and  has  assur- 
ances that  this  sum  will  be  considerably  increa.sed. 

The  next  institution  to  be  congratulated  is  Syra- 
cuse University.  Chancellor  Day  has  announced  a 
gift  of  §10,000,  made  by  Mrs.  Estel  Baker  Steel, 
widow  of  J.  Dorinan  Steel,  the  famous  scientist,  and 
donor  of  the  Hall  of  Physics.  It  seems  very  evident 
that  tlu'  tiile  of  the  twentieth  century  move- 
ment in  the  .Methodist  Episcoi)al  Church  has  not 
yet  come  to  the  ebb.  The  closing  days  of  De- 
cember, with  the  generous  impulses  which  are 
stirred  in  the  hearts  of  men  at  the  coming  of  the 
Christmas-tide,  should  record  some  a.stonishing  gifts 
to  philanthropy  of  every  kind.  The  call  for  the 
twentieth  century  fund  will  have  ended  when  the  bell 
of  God  shall  strike  the  passing  of  the  year.  But  little 
time  now  remains.  Prosperity  is  evident  on  every 
hand.  People  of  means  never  had  so  much  to  give 
away:  and  how  royally  tlie\'  are  giving!  Such  pros- 
peiity  will  not  last  forever.  The  law  of  the  pendu- 
lum holds  good  here;  it  will  swing  back.  We  shall 
]iay  for  the  wanton  extravagance  of  the  good  times. 
Every  great  and  worthy  movement  should  be  put 
squarely  on  its  feet  while  the  good  times  are  with 
us  and  the  people  are  in  the  humor  for  giving.  A 
Christmas  gift  of  §1,000,000  to  The  American  Uni- 
versity is  none  too  large  to  exjiect.  Keep  the  matter 
in  your  thought  and  heart. 
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I  ni|>r4>ssive  I  iui>i'(>veinentN. 

Tlio  grounds  surrduiidiiiij;  the  site  of  Tlu^  Ainori- 
can  University  iirc  ln'ini;  i;ri':itly  inipi-oved.  Nc- 
lii-a~]<;i  Avoiiiu;  is  ninv  Ixiing  opened  to  its  full 
width  hy  the  District.  This  iivcnue  is  tiie  northern 
fr..nta<;cM)f  the  University  property.  Property  own- 
ers adjacent  are  bringing  theii-  grounds  to  the  grade 
of  the  avenue.  .\11  these  changes  greatly  improve  the 
region,  and  will  make  it  one  of  the  most  |)0|)ular 
drives  ahout  the  city.  .Joliet  Street  lias  been  opened 
from  Wisconsin  Avenue  to  Tunlaw  Koad,  grade<l 
and  macademized.  This  shortens  the  drive  to  tlie 
University  by  nearly  a  mile,  giving  a  direct  route. 
The  electric  cars  will  be  in  readiness  whenever 
they  are  needed. 


Millions  to  Colleges- 
President  Charles  F.  Thwing,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  has  collected  reports 
from  between  100  and  200  of  the  representative  col- 
leges of  the  United  States  relative  to  tlieir  finances 
and  investments.  These  leports  are  said  to  siiow 
that  at  least  four-fifths  of  all  the  productive  funds  of 
the  colleges  are  invested  in  bonds  and  mortgages. 
Few  colleges,  and  a  few  only,  have  a  part  of  their 
endowment  in  stocks  of  any  sort.  A  few  of  them, 
notaljly  Columbia  and  Harvard,  have  invested 
largelv  in  real  estate.  Cornell  University  has  about 
$4,000,000  in  bonds  and  about  $2,000,000  in  mort- 
gages; Wabash  has  pro})erty  of  $362,000,  of  which 
$18,000  is  in  building,  $21,000  in  bonds,  $323,000  in 
mortgages;  the  University  of  California  lias  some- 
what more  than  $2,000,000  equally  divided  between 
bonds  and  mortgages;  Wesleyan  University  has 
$1,125,000,  of  whicli  $81,000  is  in  real  estate,  $200,- 
000  in  bonds,  $77,000  in  stocks,  $808,000  in  mort- 
gages; of  the  $3,000,000  possessed  by  Northwestern 
University  $150,000  is  represented  in  buildings, 
bonds  and  mortgages,  and  the  balance  is  embodied 
in  lands  and  leases  ;  the  jiroperty  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  more  than  $2,500,000,  is  divideil 
into  $357,000  in  building.?,  $514,000  in  bonds,  $127,- 
000  in  stocks,  $429,000  in  mortgages,  and  the  re- 
maining $1,000,000  is,  as  the  treasurer  describes,  "  in 
other  values."  Harvard's  immense  property  is 
changed  in  the  forms  of  its  investments  more  fre- 
quently than  the  property  of  many  colleges;  but  of 
its  ten  or  more  millions,  railroad  bonds  and   real 


estate   represent    tln'    larger   share,   the    amount    of 
bonds  exceeding  the  value  of  real  estate. 

In  the  United  Slates  are  no  less  th.-iii  20  <'oileges 
having  an  income-producing  [)ropcrly  of  at  l(;ast 
$l,OOO,t)0O.  Among  tliese  are  our  two  oldest  col  leges — 
Harvard,  which  has  more  tiian  $10,000,000,  and 
Yale,  which  has  about  $5,000,000.  Cohnnbia  has 
an  amount  of  piopcrty,  largely  real,  that  brings  an 
annual  revenue  of  at  least  $425,000.  Cornell  has 
about  $6,000,000,  ihe  University  of  Chicago  has 
$8,000,000  or  more,  and  .Johns  Hopkins  has  $3,000,- 
000.  The  Northwestern  University  akso  has  $3,000,- 
000,  and  I  he  University  of  Pennsylvania  somewhat 
more  than  $2,500,000.  We.sleyan  University  of 
Middletown,  Conn.,  has  more  than  $1,000,000,  as 
also  has  Amherst,  as  well  as  Boston  University; 
Rochester  University  has  $1,200,000;  Tiil.me  Uni- 
versity, of  Louisiana,  is  to  be  placed  above  the 
million  mark,  as  also  is  the  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island.  Several  State  universities 
are  possessed  of  either  funds  or  an  income  by  the 
State  rei)resenting  property  of  at  least  $1,000,(J00. 
Among  the  wealthiest  of  these  universities  are  those 
of  California,  of  Michigan,  of  Wisconsin,  and  of 
Minnesota. 

In  the  United  States  are  about  400  colleges  report- 
ing more  or  less  fully  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. If,  therefore,  the  number  of  colleges  pos- 
se.ssed  of  more  than  $1,000,000  each  is  so  small,  it  is 
evident  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  colleges  are 
poor.  The  number  of  colleges  which  have  each  less 
than  $200,000  in  interest-bearing  funds,  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  number  of  those  which 
have  more  than  $200,000.  The  latest  reports  show 
that  all  the.se  colleges  have  at  least  $150,000,000, 
whence  they  derive  their  income  for  their  supfiort. 
The  value  of  the  grounds,  buildings,  and  ajtparatus 
of  these  colleges  is  another  $150,000,000. 

Adelbcrt  College,  of  Western  Reserve  University, 
lends  money  on  notes  secured  by  mortgages  on 
property  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  and  it  lends  little 
or  none  on  property  outside  ;  Wabash  on  mortgages 
covering  farms  near  Crawfordsville,  and  Ohio  Wes. 
leyan  on  nnrtgages  on  farms  situated  near  Dela- 
ware. 

The  great  sum  of  $150,000,000  intrusted  to  the 
American  colleges  is  invested  well — well  in  point  of 
security,  well,  also,  in  point  of  income.  The  finan- 
cial management  of  the  colleges  in  thc!  United  States 
has,  on  the  whole,  been  abler  than  the  management 
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of  the  banks  of  the  I'liiti'il  Slah's.  'IMic  I  niversity 
of  California  never  uiade  a  ha<l  inve>tnK'ut  but  one, 
ami  tliat  of  only  $22,000. 

The  salary  of  the  most  highly  jiaid  professors  in 
American  colleges,  considered  in  the  aggregate,  is 
about  $2,000,  and  the  salary  of  other  professors 
about  $l,o()0.  The  average  number  of  members  in 
the  faculty  of  American  colleges,  taking  124  colleges 
as  a  basis,  is  IGl  j)orson,s.  Two  or  three  colleges 
are  paying  to  few  teachers  salaries  of  $7,000,  and 
j)erhaps  10  colleges  are  paying  $4,000  at  least.  The 
present  tendency  is  toward  an  increase  of  the  high- 
est salaries  and  towaid  a  decrease  of  the  stipend  of 
new  instruclt)rs. 

A  gift  of  §1,000,000  to  education  is  now  more  com- 
mon than  was  the  gift  of  $50,000  fifty  years  ago.  Gifts 
of  $5,000,000  are  soon  to  become  as  common  as  gifts 
of  $50,000  were  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  time  may  not 
be  remote  when  the  gift  of  $50,000,000  toward  eslab- 
lishments  of  institutions  of  learning  or  of  charity 
may  be  frequent. 

No  corporations  in  t\\v  United  States  are  al)le  to 
eoiumaiid  so  great  talent  as  the  college  corporations. 


Book    Xotioe. 

Chkoniclks  of  C'oloni.vi.  .Maiivi.  \.vd,  with  illustra- 
tions.    By  James  Walter  Thomas,  Meml)er  of 
the    Maryland    Historical    Society,    Baltimore. 
Cashing  &  Co.,  1!»00. 
We  have  received  from  the  author  through  our 
friend  Mr.  W.  F.  Boogiier,  of  Washington,  the  above 
volume.     It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the   his- 
tory of  Maryland  during  the  early  Colonial  days,  and 
will  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  in  our  Universitv 
Library.     We  quote  from  the  preface: 

"This  work  maybe  classified  as  a  historical  re- 
view of  Maryland,  anterior  to  the  American  Revo- 
lution, ttiough  its  author  bestows  upon  it  the  more 
modest  title — Chronicles  of  Colonial  Maryland.  His 
chief  object  has  been  to  explore  and  develop  his- 
toric fields  whicii  have  hitherto  either  been  wholly 
neglected,  or  have  received  but  sc-mt  notice  at  tiie 
hands  of  historians.  This  does  not  apply  to  the 
first  chapter,  the  object  of  whicli  was  to  relocate  a 
cherished  landmark,  '  once  known,  but  forgotten," — 
the  historic  Island  of  St.  Clement's — and  thus  rescue 
from  oblivion,  the  spot  consecrate<l  as  the  first  land- 
ing place  of  the  Maryland  Colonists  ;  as  weU,  also, 
to  identify  the  e.xact  pointof  landing  at  the  place  of 
its  permanent  settlement." 


Asbury  Memorial  Hall. 

Asbury  .subscriptions  paid  since  the  last  issue  of 
the  CouRiEK : 

$400— A.  C.  Hazard.  $<i6.«6— J.  P.  Weston,  for  M.  R. 
\Vel)Ster.  ,$<;0— L.  E.  Lovejoy.  ,^50— I).  I).  King.  $25— 
Tlioiiias  Stal)le,  Chauncey  King,  Robert  F.  Bishop  and  J.  K. 
Adams.  $30— W.  C.  Eiidley,  E.  D.  Hagernian  and  Arthur 
Veitch.  $15— J.  H.  Bell,  M.  T.  Scarborough,  l".  M.  Taylor 
and  wife.  Stanley  O.  Royal,  and  P.  T.  Rhodes.  ,$13.56— 
Alex  Smith.  $13- W^  D.  Cherington.  $10.33— Frank  B. 
Lynch.  $10— Ceo.  P.  Eckuian,  F.  R.  Bouton,  J.  A.  Siga- 
foose,  C.  A.  Weaver,  H.  C.  McWhorter,  W.  M.  Sterliug,  J. 
Stansfield,  J.  McICldowney.  Hartley  Cansfield,  and  I.  E.  lacklin. 
$J>-J  G.  Haller.  $«.oO-C.  B.  Graham.  $S.35-T.  S. 
Ureu.  $?.50— I).  1.  Higgins.  $«— A.  Merrills,  and  J.  D. 
Walsh.  $5— J.  W.  Vallentyne,  O  V.  L  Harbour,  F.  H.  Smi- 
ley, A.  F.  Nagler,  S.  A.  Morse,  W.  F.  Dudmau,  A.  D.  Welty,  E. 
G.  W.  Hall's  boys,  M.  E.  Ketcham,  and  W.  T.  Wallace 
$•*•!  7— I.  R.  Wilder  for  his  father,  C  M.  Wilder  (deceased). 
**— J-  I\I-  Mason.  $3.3-1- William  Anderson  and  J.  W. 
Heard.  $2—1.  A.  Jeffers,  William  Ackrovd,  and  S.  F.  B. 
Peace.  $1.6S— D.  L.  Shrode.  $1.«7— T.  W.  Stout. 
$1.33— J.  C.  Beach.    $1— B.  F.  Lowber,  and  W.  T.  W  Sieeth. 


Crifts  jiiul  Bequests. 

Chicago  University  will  absorb  the  great  Rush  Medical 
College.  Large  gifts  are  coustautly  ooining  to  this  splendid 
University. 

William  Waldorf  Astor  has  given  $100,000  for  the  eudow- 

luent  of  four  professorships  at  the  University  College,  London. 

Judge  Horace  Russell  has  given  |1,0  0  to  the   University 

of  Georgia,   to  be  used  in  the  establishment  of  two  annual 

prizes  iu  psychology  and  ethics. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Thompson,  of  Indianapolis,  have  added 
$20,000  to  the  110,000  previously  given  by  them  to  Butler  Col- 
lege in  that  city,  for  the  construction  of  the  Bona  Thompson 
Library,  as  a  memorial  to  their  daughter. 

The  will  of  Solomon  Jones  has  been  made  public  at  James- 
town, New  Yorli.  Out  of  an  estate  of  $125,000,  $15,000  was 
given  in  bequests  to  local  institutions,  including  |5,000  to  the 
Jamestown  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  $5,000  to  the  Jamestown  Hospital, 
$-5,000  to  the  Randolph  Children's  Home,  $1,000  to  the  Swed- 
ish Orphanage,  and  |I,000  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Jamestown. 

President  J.  P.  Cireene,  of  William  Jewell  College,  Liberty, 
Missouri,  announced  recently  that  John  D  Rockefeller,  the 
oil  magnate,  has  offered  to  give  $25,000  to  the  endowment 
fund  of  William  Jewell  College.  The  offer  is  made  through 
the  American  Baptist  Educational  Society  and  is  on  condition 
that  $75,000  more  be  raised  this  year.  William  Jewell's  en- 
dowment was  increased  $100,000  last  year,  A.  D.  Brown,  of 
St.  Louis,  giving  $25,000  on  the  same  condition  as  the  Rocke- 
feller offer.  The  college  now  has  an  endowment  of  .$:i00,000. 
The  will  of  Timothy  B.  Blackstone,  formerly  president  of 
the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad,  has  been  admitted  to  record 
in  the  Probote  Court.  It  disposes  of  an  estate  amounting  to 
nearly  $8,000,000. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  are  given  to  public 
institutions,  $375,000  to  relatives  and  the  remainder  of  the 
estate  is  left  to  the  widow,  Isabella  F.  Blackstone. 

The  following  Chicago  institutions  are  made  beneficiaries  : 
Art  Institute,  $25,000;  Orphan  Asylum,  $25,000;  Home  for  the 
Friendless,  $2.5,000;  St.  Luke's  Hospital.  f2.5,000  ;  Relief  and 
Md  Society,  $25,000:  Passavaiu  Memorial  Hospital,  $2.5,000. 
To  the  James  Blackstone  Library  of  Branford,  Conn.,  $100,- 
000  is  bequeathed. 

Chancellor  James  R.  Day  announces  that  Lyman  C.  Smith 
has  expressed  his  intention  of  equipping  Syracuse  University 
with  an  engineering  building  which  will  cost  between 
$500,000  and  $750,000.  Dr.  Day  says  the  new  department, 
when  completed,  will  be  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  State. 
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'I'lic  AiiuTican  I'liiversity  "  a  (•or|K)r;iti(jii   in  tlie  Disti'ict  of  (J()luiiil)ia, 
tlu'    receipt  (>(  its   TreiLsiirer  siiall  tx;  a   .snftieieiit  discliarge  to  my  ex- 


FORM  OF  WILL  FOR 

THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
I  r  a  LeKUcy  oi'  Bequest — 

I  give  iind  bequeutli  to  " 
tlie  Hiini  of  (insert  aiuouiit),  aiu 
ccutors  for  tiie  same. 
I  fa  Devise  of  Land — 

I  give  and  devise  to  "The  Atuericaii  University,"  a  corporation  in  tiie  District  of  (Johiinl)ia,  tlie 
following  land  premises  (in.sert  description),  witii  the  appurtenances,  in  fee  simjile,  \nv  tlie  p\ir|)oscs  of 
the  said  University. 
If  the  Residue  of  an  Estate— 

1  I'ive,  devise,  and  be(iiieath  all  the  residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate,  real  and  personal,  iii- 
ciudin"-  iierein  anv  and  every  legacy,  bequest,  or  devise  tiiat  may  lapse  or  for  any  reason  fail  to  take 
effect),  to  "The  American  University,"  a  corporation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purposes  of 
said  University 

The  will  should  be  attested  by  three  witnesses,  who  should  write  against  their  names,  their 
places  of  residence,  their  street  and  number.  The  following  form  of  attestation  will  answer  for  every 
State  in  the  Union:  "Signed,  sealed,  published,  and  declared  by  the  said  (A.  B.)  as  his  last  will  and 
testament,  in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  said  {.\.  B.)  and  in'lhis  presence  and  in  the 
pre-euce  of  each  other,  have  hereunto- subscribed  our  names  as  witne.sses." 


Oflicers  of  the  American  University. 

Chancdlor Bishop  .John  F.  Hukst,  D.D.,  LL.  D. 

Vice- Chancellor,  BisHor  C  C.  Mct'AiiK,  D.I).,  LL.  D.  Secretary,   1\kv.   Wii.iuk   L.   D.winsox,  D.  D. 

Financial  Sec' !J,IiK\-.  J-  A.  (irrriciiiixiK,  D.  D.  Registrar.  Uk\.  Ai.i'.kct  Osp.okn.   P..  D. 

Ottieers  of  the  Board  of  Trustee.s. 

President,  Mk.  John    Iv  Andhus. 
Treasurer.  Mh.  Chaki,ks  0.  Gi.ovKi;.  Secretary.   Hky.  Chaki.ks   W.    Hm.dwix,   D.  D. 


Bishop  Thomas  Bowmau,  N.J. 
Michael  Burnham,  D.  D.,  Mo. 
Hon.  Julian  S.  Carr,  N.  C. 
Bishop  C.  H.  Fowler,  N.  Y. 
Bishop  John  F.  Hiirst,  D.  O. 
Mr.  John  B.  Andi-us,  N.  Y. 
S.  Parkes  Cadman,  D.  D.,  N.Y. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Duvall,  D.  C. 
Mr.  B.  F.  Leighton,  D.  C. 
Bishop  W.  F.  Mallalieu,  Mass. 
Chaplain  W.  H.  Milbnni.  111. 
Hon.  R.  E.  Pattison,  Pa. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Browne,  D.  C. 
D.  H.  Carroll,  D.  D.,  Md. 
Hon.  William  Counell,  Pa. 


Board  of  Trustees. 

Hon.  John  Fritz,  Pa. 
Mr.  C.  C.  Glover,  D.  C. 
Mr.  John  E.  Herrell,  D.  C. 
Bishop  C.  C.  McCabe,  Nebr. 
Mr.  Charles  Scott,  Pa. 
Chancellor  W.  W.  Smith,  Va. 
Judge  W.  M.  Springer,    C.  D. 
Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  Md. 
C.  W.  Baldwin,  D.  D.,  Md. 
John  Farson,  111. 
Genl.  J.  F.  Rusting,  N.  J. 
Mr.  Tliomas  W.  Smith,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Jacob  Tome,  Md. 
Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent,  Switz. 
A.  J.  Palmer,  D.D.,  N.  Y. 
Hfyi.  Arthur  Dixon,  111. 


Mr.  D.  B.  Wesson,  Mass. 
J.  O.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 
J.  We.sley  Hill,  D.  D.,  Pa. 
J.  L.  Hurlbut,  D.  D.,  N.  J. 
Mr.  John  S.  Huyler,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  Theodore  Roo.sevelt,  N.Y. 
Mr.  B.  H.  Warner,  D.  C. 
Mr.  T.  D.  Collins,  Pa. 
Senator  L.  E.  McComas,  Md. 
Senator  J.  P.  Dolliver,  Iowa. 
C.  Price  Speer,  Pa, 
Thos.  N.  Boyle,  D.  D.,  Pa. 
Judge  Thos.  H.  Anderson,  D.  (J. 
Hon.  W.  L.  Woodcock,  Pa. 
Hon.  Willis  G.  Emerson,  N.Y. 
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The  Aiiu'i-icaii   University — Talviiig:  our 
Bearings. 

THE  APPE.iL  OF  CHANX'ELLOR  BISHOP    C.  C.  m'CABE    TO 
THK  CHURCH  AND  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Univer- 
sity met  in  Washington,  December  10,  1902.  At 
that  meeting  the  resignation  of  Bishop  .John  F. 
Hurst  of  the  office  of  Chancellor  was  presented,  and 
most  regretfully  it  was  accepted  by  the  Board. 
Bishop  Hurst's  continued  ill-health  made  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  resign.  He  has  accomplished  a 
wonderful  work.  He  bought  the  land  for  the  site 
and  campus  on  liis  own  responsibility.  He  raised 
the  purcliase  money,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
to  pay  for  it.  The  transfer  of  the  title  was  to  him. 
He  held  it  in  his  own  name  only  until  the  last 
dollar  of  debt  upon  it  was  paid  in  1895,  when  he 
immediately  transferred  the  title  to  a  Board  of 
Trustees, and  thisgreatenterprise  was  full}'  lauiiclied. 

Leaving  tiie  calm  quiet  of  his  study,  this  schol- 
arly man  became  a  wanderer  through  the  nation, 
pleading  with  individuals  aud  with  great  audiences 
to  help  him  build  and  endow  the  American  Univer- 
sity. When  the  story  of  the  life  of  Bishop  Hurst 
shall  be  fully  and  fairly  told,  it  will  be  seen  how 
unselfiihly,  how  nobly,  how  successfully  he  has 
wrought  for  the  advancsment  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  in  the  world.  He  saved  Drew  Theological 
Seminary  from  total  financial  wreck  when  its  en- 
dowment of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  was, 
in  a  great,  panic,  swept  away  forever.  He  did  his 
work  so  deftly,  so  swiftly,  so  thoroughly  that  the 
church  scarcely  felt  the  jar  of  that  lost  endowment, 
and  many  thousands  of  our  members  do  not  realize 
to  this  day  that  that  grand  institution  of  sacred 
learning  was  ever  in  peril  at  all. 

He  planted  the  mission  in  Finland.  He  sent  a 
Methodist  preacher  through  the  front  door  of  the 
llussiau  Empire,  who  has  now  2,000  followers.  He 
planted  that  glorious  mission  in  Malaysia  by  send- 


ing W.  F.  Oldham  to  begin  tlie  work  at  Singapore. 
When  I  come  to  look  over  the  result  of  liis  life  and 
work  the  word  "  matcliless  "  comes  very  near  slip- 
ping off  my  pen. 

His  crowning  achievement  was  tlie  founding  of 
the  American  University.  He  did  not  claim  tliat 
tlie  idea  originated  with  him.  He  gave  the  credit 
of  the  original  thought  to  Bishops  Simpson  and 
Ames  aud  to  Bishop  John  P.  Newman,  who  was  at 
that  time  pastor  of  the  Metropolitan  Church.  The 
American  University  lay  for  ten  years  in  his  mind 
as  a  possibility.  He  tliouglit  of  it — he  prayed  about 
it,  lie  talked  with  his  friends  concerning  it,  and  at 
last  he  determined  to  go  and  purchase  the  land 
and  begin  it.  Think  of  raising  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  a  site  in  Washington  and  getting  it 
all  paid  in  before  the  church  fairly  realized  that  he 
had  bought  the  land.  To  me  there  is  a  wonderful 
patlios  in  tlie  vision  of  John  F.  Hurst,  in  declining 
health,  with  waning  physical  vigor,  at  an  age  when 
other  men  seek  repose,  passing  through  the  land 
from  city  to  city,  talking,  arguing,  pleading  witli 
men  to  help  him  make  liis  dream  come  true,  and 
it  will  come  true  !  Tlie  church  can  not  afford  to  fail 
now.  What  if  it  siiould  fail  ?  Follow  that  trail  of 
tiiought  a  little  while  and  see  where  it  will  bring 
you. 

The  General  Conference  has  very  strongly  en- 
dorsed the  enterprise.  The  Bishops  have  endorsed 
it  and  pledged  it  their  support.  The  Senate  of  Col- 
lege .Presidents  and  the  Board  of  Control  of  the 
Epworth  League,  in  unqualified  language,  have 
commended  this  great  national  educational  enter- 
prise to  the  Protestant  churches  of  America,  so 
that  we  must  go  forward.  There  is  no  other  course 
to  pursue. 

Almost  immediately  afterthe  resignation  of  Bishop 
Hurst  was  accepted  I  was  nominated  for  the  Chan- 
cellorship. I  was  really  in  hopes  that  some  one  else 
would  be  selected,  but  the  nomination  was  madc' 
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and  tlic  election  took  place,  and  J  accepted  the 
l)Osilion  because  I  did  not  dare  to  refuse.  Bishop 
Alphaeus  W.  Wilson,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  was  presiding  that  day.  I  felt  a 
great  desire  to  have  him  in  more  active  alliance 
with  us.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  from  the  beginning.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  nominating  him  for  Vice-Chancellor.  Jle  was 
electeil  by  a  unanimous  vote  and  that  vote  was  hailed 
by  the  Board  of  Tni4ees  with  great  satisfaction,  as 
it  will  be  by  united  Methodism. 

This  University  is  not  for  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  alone.  We  invite  the  active  co-opera- 
tion of  all  branches  of  Methodism  and  of  all  Prot- 
estant denominations.  The  Roman  Catholics  are 
builtling  their  greatest  university  in  Washington- 
One  of  their  strongest  and  most  progressive  men 
has  recently  been  selected  to  preside  over  it.  The 
Baptists  have  already  begun  collegiate  instruction 
in  Columbia^University.  Washington  is  to  be  the 
greatest  eiiucational  centre  of  the  Republic,  and  it 
may  be  of  the  world. 

I  have  requested  our  Secretary.  Rev.  Dr.  W.  L. 
Davidson,  to  furnish  a  carefully  prepared  list  of  all 
cash,  real  estate,  bonds,  known  bequests,  jdedges  and 
subscriptions  that  we  have  now  recorded  on  our 
books,  and  that  the  estimates  placed  upon  these 
holdings  shall  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree  exag- 
gerated, but  be  under  rather  than  over  the  truth. 
This  list,  in  classified  form,  I  herewith  present  to 
the  church  : 

ASSETS    OF    THE    AMERICAN    UNIVERSITY. 

Niuety-three  acres  of  laud  for  building  sites  and 

campus 11,000,000 

CoLLiiGE  OF   History  Building 176,000 

Foundation  now  completed  Ohio  College  os  Gov- 
ernment or  McKinley  Memorial  Building 10,500 

Productive  endowment  in  railroad  and  other  bonds  161,017 

Bequests  known  to  be  ou  the  way  to  the  treasury  256,000 
Real   estate,  the  value  of  which  is  estimated   by 

competent   judges 343,300 

Senator  Stanford's  guaranteed  pledge 10,000 

Twenty  Shares  Book  Depository  Baltimore  Annual 

Conference  500 

One  Share  Mountain  Lake  Park,  Md.,  hotel 100 

Subscriptions  amply  secured  and  made  by  respon- 
sible persons 58,898 

Subscriptions  for  the   Maryland  Building 22,500 

do.            for  AsbURY  Memorial  Hall 50,000 

do.            for  the  Illinois  Building 15,500 

do.            for  the  Indiana  Building 200 

do.            for  Missouri  endowment 4,000 

do.            for  Minnesota  Building 600 


Subscriptifiiis  for  New  York  Building 1,000 

do.            for  McKiNi.EY  Memorial  Building  30,(K)0 

do.            for  Pennsylvania  Building 30,000 

do.  to  the    College  or    History  and 

Ijand   fund 30,050 

Interest  due  from  Deaconefs  Society,  Chicago,  111.  200 
Available  funds  in  bank  when  McKinley  Memo- 
rial Building  is  begun 40,000 

Sub.-;oriptions  to  the  West  Virginia  endowment 4,000 

Subscriptions  to  the  Endowment  Alliance 210,000 


Makinga  grand  total  of 2,457,360 

Taking  from  this  a  bank  debt  of 33,500 


We  have  as  the  net  amount  of  our  aissets 12,423,860 

Now  as  to  the  first  item — the  value  of  the  land. 
The  Episcopalians  have  recently  purchased  tliirly- 
four  acres  near  our  property  upon  which  tlicy  have 
built  their  Cathedral  School  for  girls.  I  Icam  Irom 
their  treasurer  that  they  paid  for  the  thirly-four 
acres,  $270,000.  They  did  not  buy  it  all  at  once. 
The  last  three  acres  cost  them  $25,000.  Our  land 
is  higher  and  better  than  theirs,  and  when  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  shall  be  opened  and  paved  with  as- 
phalt, as  it  will  be,  our  land  will  be  as  accessible  as 
theirs.  For  these  and  other  reasons  we  believe  that 
the  estimate  of  its  value  is  conservativeh'  stated  at 
$1,000,000.  The  College  of  History,  which  has  been 
erected  and  is  now  ready  for  occupancy,  cost  us 
$176,000. 

The  bonds  referred  to  brought  us  an  income  last 
year  of  $7,080.  They  form  the  beginning  of  our 
endowment.  It  is  only  a  beginning,  but  I  well  re- 
member when  the  endowment  of  the  Ohio  Weslej-an 
University  was  not  more  than  half  that  sum.  Be- 
hold her  now.     "She  sits  a  queen." 

I  well  remember  when  about  all  there  seemed  to 
be  of  the  Syracuse  University  was  Bishop  Peck  with 
his  post-mortem  pledge  of  $25,000  and  his  life  in- 
surance policy  of  $25,000.  Behold  Iter  now,  with 
her  cluster  of  splendid  buildiirgs  and  her  endow- 
ment of  nearly  two  millions.  Beautiful  for  situation ! 
The  joy  of  the  whole  Empire  State ! 

Two  years  ego  I  secured  pledges  from  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  preachers  that  they  would  each  en- 
deavor to  secure  a  thousand  dollars  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  American  University.  One  of  the  first 
to  sign  this  covenant  was  the  Rev.  John  H.  Bick- 
ford,  who  secured  for  us  property  which  we  could 
sell  to-day  for  enough   money  to  jpay  his  pledge 
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sixty  times  over,  but  we  value  it  niucli  higher  than  come  to  us,  and  wouhl  come  if  we  were  ready  to 

tliat  on  account  of  certain  events  which  are  sure  to  receive  them. 

occur.     Of  course,  there  will  be  men  among  the  two  They  will  come  to  Washington  to  avail  tliemselves 

hundred   and  ten  who   will    fail    and   become   dis-  of  the  libraries,  museums,  laboratories  and  institu- 

couraged,  but  many  of  them  will   far  exceed  their  tions  which  belong  to  the  Government  and  which 

pledges.  have  been  opened  by  Congress  to  all  students  of  all 

The  list  of  subscriptions  has  in  it  only  the  names  institutions  of  learning  situated  in  the  Capital.  The 

of  those  who  have  made  subscriptions  in  good  iaith  value  of  these  collections,  according  to  Major  .John 

and  who  intend  to  pay  them.     The  bequests  have  W.  Powell  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 

been  made  in  good  faith  also,  and  the  executors  and  was  in  1898,  $32,485,000,  but  now  reaches  beyond 

administrators  offer  no  objection  to  their  payment  §50,000,000.  The  opportunities  for  original  research 

in  full.  ^'c  unequaled  in  the  world.     President  Harper,  of 

We  have  a  mutual  interest  with  the  United  States  ^^'^  University   of  Chicago,  is   quoted    as  saying: 

Government  in  the  opening   up  of  Massachusetts  "  ^^'^'^  '"^  o"c  million  dollars  and  I  will  make  a 

Avenue  and  in  the  building  of  the  bridge  over  Rock  better  Univeristy  in  Washington  than  can  be  made 

Creek.     Congress  has  made  the  following  approiui-  "^  Chicago  with  ten  millions."     These  vast  collec- 

ations,  which  will  greatly  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  t'O"^  ''"'^  '^^  '""^h  ours  as  though  we  owned  tiiem. 

American  Universitv,  because  thev  will  secure  the  Carnegie   Institution   gives  financial   assistance   to 

improvement  of  the''streets  and  avenuts  leading  to  propcHy  accredited  students  and  teachers  pursuing 

our  grounds.     The  appropriations  are  as  follows  :  original  investigation— so  that  we  may  work  m  bar- 
many  with  his  wonderful  scheme,  and  share  in  his 

For  Massachusetts  Avenue  bridge 1227,500  Itpnpf.ipfinn  ■ 

For  Massachusetts  Aveuue  grading     50,000  "'             .                                        m     ,     •,  i 

For  the  sewerage  of  Arizona  Avenue 150,000  A""  now,  what  is  our  first  duty  ?      To  build   and 

For  Joliet  Street 28,000  complete  the  McKinley  Memorial  Building.    Bishop 

For  Nebraska  Avenue 10,000  Hurst  called   it  the  Ohio  College  of  Government 

For  the  extension  of  Nebraska  Avenue,  paid  out  of  j^  ^^.^^  ^^^  intention  to  ask  Ohio  to  erect  this  monu- 

county  funds 18,000  ^  ■,■-,,          ■ 

meiit  to  tlie  memory  of  her  illustrious  son,  but  all 

Grand  total $483,500  '■'^^  citizens  of  this  great  nation  have  a  share  in  the 

name  and  fame  of  William  McKinley.     We  will 

When  these  improvements  are  made  we  shall  be  welcome,  therefore,  the  gilts   of  the  rich  and  the 

within  twenty  minutes'  ride  of  the  Capitol  of  the  offerings  of  the  poor   alike.    Let  them  come  from 

nation,  along  a  splendid  avenue  paved  witli  asphalt,  everv  State  in  the  Union. 

Now  this  enterprise  is  fully  before  us.  A  church  The  Board  of  Trustees  have  voted  that  if  we  iiave 
which  can  give  over  nineteen  thousand  dollars  a  day  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  Treasury  on 
for  more  than  a  thousand  days  as  a  special  thank-  tiie  Jst  of  April,  we  may  go  forward.  The  corner- 
offering  for  the  maintenance  and  spread  of  the  king-  gtone  was  laid  on  the  14th  of  last  May  by  President 
dom  of  God  in  the  earth,  can  build,  endow  and  equip  Roosevelt.  The  foundation  walls  are  now  ready  for 
the  American  University,  even  though  that  enter-  the  superstructure.  AVe  have  §40,000  in  cash  to 
prise  is  so  great  that,  as  Bishop  Moore  says,  "Like  begin  with.  We  have  §30,000  in  good  pledges.  We 
the  Grand  Canon  in  Colorado,  it  takes  three  looks  to  jigp^]  §30,000  more  to  comply  witli  the  requirements 
see  to  the  top  of  it."  of  tlie  Board  of  Trustees.     Please  send  the  money  in 

The  American  University  will  be  for  post-gradu-  checks,  made  payable  to  the  order  of  C.  C.  Glover, 

ate  work  only.     This  is  not  another  college.     Only  Treasurer,  and  send  the  letters  containing  checks  to 

those  students  will  be  received  who  have  graduated  our   Secretary,   Rev.   Dr.  W.  L.  Davidson,  Ameri- 

in  other  colleges,  and   so   many  have  already  ap-  can  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

plied  for  admission  and  have  announced  their  in-  The  Hall  of  History,  now  complete,  is  our  first 

tention    of  taking   post-graduate   courses   with  us,  building.     The   McKinley   Memorial    will    be   the 

that  T  may  safely  say  there  is  no  universit}'  or  col-  second,  and  then  will  come  tiie  Penn.sylvania  Build- 

lege  in  Washington  to-day  that  has  half  as  many  ing,  to  be  called  the  Hall  of  Administration,  and 

students  as  those  who  have  signified  their  desire  to  the  Illinois  Building  or  the  College  of  Li^iguages 
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Hiul  otliers  will  be  adik'd  as  tliey  are  ncediMl.  The 
plan  embraces  twenty-one  buildings,  and  they  will 
all  be  of  Grecian  architecture,  and  be  built  of  white 
marble. 

The  most  important  tiling  to  he  done  immediatchj 
after  the  completion  of  the  McKinley  Building  will  he 
the  creation  of  the  endowment,  so  that  we  can  support 
a  faculty  and  begin  work.  Several  times  President 
McKinley  said  to  us,  "Why  do  you  not  begin?" 
He  said  to  me  once,  "  I  never  ride  by  the  site  of 
our  University  without  a  great  desire  that  you  may 
begin  your  work  at  once." 

"  Many  hands  make  light  work."  I  hereby  request 
all  the  presiding  elders  and  pastors  to  help  us  by 
sending  us  an  account  of  bequests  that  have  been 
made  in  favor  of  the  American  University.  They 
can  also  greatly  aid  us  by  sending  the  names  of 
men  and  women  who  may  be  interested  in  this  en- 
terprise and  who  may  be  induced  to  contribute  to 
its  funds. 

Yet  I  well  know  that  we  can  only  hegin  this  uni- 
versity. Its  completion  is  an  event  hidden  far 
away  in  the  future.  We  must  be  very  patient.  We 
can  only  lay  foundations  upon  which  others  will 
build.  There  will  come  a  time  when  individual 
donors  shall  erect  memorial  buildings  upon  this 
campus.  Let  us  do  our  part  of  the  work,  and  that 
we  may  do  it  well  I  invoke  the  help  of  all  the  Bis- 
hops, North  and  South,  of  all  the  college  presidents, 
of  all  the  church  papers  of  united  Methodism,  and 
of  all  the  presiding  elders  and  pastors,  and  of  all  the 
six  million  laymen  whostand  behind  them,  and  above 
all,  I  invoke  the  aid  of  Him  who  has  said,  "  Com- 
mit thy  way  unto  the  Lord,  trust  also  in  Him  and 
He  shall  bring  it  to  pass."  Psa.  37  :  5  In  Abraham 
Lincoln's  farewell  address  to  his  friends  in  Spring- 
field, February  11,  18G1,  he  said,  "Without  the  as- 
sistance of  that  Divine  Being  who  ever  attended 
Washington  I  can  not  succeed.  With  that  assist- 
ance I  can  not  fail."  Let  us  share  his  faith.  This 
is  God's  work.  Let  us  go  forward  and  all  will  be  well. 


Trustees'  Meeting. 

The  Trustees  of  The  American  University  met  in 
semi-annual  session  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Decem- 
ber 10th.  An  unusually  large  number  were  pres- 
ent. The  reports  of  the  officers  of  the  institution 
were  verj'^  full  of  encouragement.  A  larger  cash 
balance  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  than  has 
been  reported  for  some  years.     A  gift  of  $10,000  was 


made  at  the  meeting  completing  a  subscrijition  of 
$25,000  toward  the  McKinley  Memorial  Ohio  (Col- 
lege of  Government.  Plans  were  matured  for  con- 
tinuing work  on  this  building  in  the  Spring,  the 
corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  last  May.  Announce- 
ment was  made  of  a  l)e(|uest  just  received  which 
will  yield  more  than  $200,000  for  the  general  ] im- 
poses of  the  University.  Bishop  John  W.  Hamil- 
ton, of  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  J.  F.  Robinson,  of  Itock 
Island;  and  Hon.  George  C.  Sturgis.s,  of  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va.,  were  elected  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  fill  vacancies. 

Bishop  Hurst,  whose  health  has  been  impaired 
for  a  year  or  more,  was  unable  to  be  present  on 
account  of  illness.  His  resignation  ivas  presented 
and  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
He  was  elected  Chancellor  Emeritus.  Bisho]) 
Charles  C.  McCabe,  who  has  been  Vice  Chancellor, 
was  elected  Chancellor  and  accepted  the  office. 
Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South, 
was  elected  Vice  Chancellor.  Thus,  the  two  great 
Methodisms  will  be  united  in  the  completion  of  this 
great  educational  enterprise.  The  other  officers  of 
the  University  are  as  follows:  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  Mr.  John  E.  Andrus ;  Secretary 
of  the  Board,  Rev.  Charles  W.  Baldwin,  D.  D.;  Treas- 
urer, Mr.  Charles  C.  Glover  ;  Secretary  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Rev.  W.  L.  Davidson,  D.  D.;  Financial 
Secretai-y,  Rev.  John  A.  Gulteridge,  D.  D.;  Registrar, 
Rev.  Albert  Osborn,  D.  D. 

It  was  a  source  of  great  regret  to  his  many  friends 
that  Bishop  Hurst  was  compelled  to  lay  down  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  University,  but  the  election 
of  Bishop  McCabe  to  take  his  place,  gave  universal 
satisfaction  to  the  members  of  the  Board. 

BLshop  Hurst  is  universally  recognized  as  the 
founder  of  the  American  University.  His  high 
scholarship  which  placed  him  among  the  educa- 
tional leaders  of  the  Church  and  nation  thirty  years 
ago,  and  his  marked  qualities  as  an  executive,  com- 
bined with  his  peculiarly  farsighted  vision  and  strong 
faith,  made  him  the  chosen  man  to  bring  to  fruition 
the  desires  and  plans  of  the  multitude  who  were 
deeply  convinced  of  the  need  for  such  an  institution. 
For  eleven  years  and  more  he  has  held  the  office  of 
Chancellor,  and  has  succe-ssfullj'  planted  on  broad 
foundations  the  educational  enterprise  which  found 
a  place  in  his  heart  in  his  first  residence  in  Wa.sh- 
ington  in  1888.  Ill  health  compels  him  to  surren- 
der to  other  hands  the  trust  so  long  held  and   ad- 
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ministered,  aud  to  no  one  more  gladly  than  his 
successor,  Bishop  C.  C.  McCabe,  would  he  have 
given  place  in  this  work  of  love,  which  he  has  done 
without  thought  of  compensation  in  addition  to  his 
arduous  episcopal  duties. 

Bishop  McCabe  brings  to  the  office  a  wide  know- 
ledge of  men,  great  practical  sagacity,  and  an  in- 
exhaustible resourcefulness  of  service  linked  with  a 
contagious  enthusiasm  for  the  success  of  the  Uni- 
versity which  will  add  thousands  to  its  already  host 
of  friends. 


The  American  University. 

EDITORIAL  IX  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE  (nASHVILLE, 
TENN.),  THE  OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL    CHURCH    SOUTH. 

Such  is  the  name  given  to  the  great  institution 
jirojected  in  Washington  City  by  Bishop  Huist.  It 
will  be  under  the  auspices  of  Methodi.sm  and  for 
graduate  work  only.  A  campus  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred acres,  in  a  most  attractive  and  what  will  soon 
be  a  most  accessible  location,  was  secured  by  Bishop 
Hurst's  foresight.  It  is  now  estimated  to  be  worth 
about  a  million  dollars.  One  building  worth  $17G,- 
000  has  been  completed.  Another  in  memory  of 
President  McKinley  is  projected  and  the  foundation 
laid. 

Bishop  Hurst's  failing  health  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  give  up  the  chancellorship  and  Bishop 
C.  C.  McCabe  has  been  chosen  to  succeed  him.  On 
his  nomination.  Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  of  our  Church, 
was  elected  Vice  Chancellor.  Bishop  McCabe,  with 
characteristic  energy,  has  set  about  securing  money 
for  the  completion  of  the  McKinley  building  and 
for  a  sufficient  endowment  to  appoint  a  faculty  and 
begin  work.  His  marked  skill  and  wide  experience 
in  raising  money  augur  well  for  this  enterprise. 

We  confess  that  this  institution  and  its  plans  and 
prospects  appeal  to  us.  The  incomparable  Congres- 
sional Library  is  at  Washington.  The  National 
Museum  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  with 
their  marvelous  collections,  are  there.  The  Car- 
negie Institution,  with  its  millions  to  aid  in  original 
research,  has  in  that  city  its  headquarters.  The 
polite  and  scholarly  life  of  the  American  people  will 
more  and  more  tend  to  center  there.  Nowhere  else 
in  the  United  States  can  a  university  be  established 
and  carried  on  with  the  possibility  of  offering  so 
lai'se  a  return  for  the  same  investment.     President 


Harper  is  quoted  as  snyiiig:  "  With  one  million 
dollars  it  is  possible  to  make  a  better  university  in 
Washington  than  with  ten  millions  in  Chicago." 

Bishoj)  McCabe  reports  assets  considerably  over 
two  million  dollars  now  in  hand.  Much  of  this  is 
in  the  form  of  pledges  and  subscriptions  conditional 
upon  the  advance  toward  success  of  the  institution. 
It  seems  to  us  that  its  success  is  assured.  The  Metho- 
di.st  Episcopal  Church,  flushed  with  its  achievement 
of  twenty  million  dollars  as  a  Thank  Offering,  and 
its  five  hundred  thousand  for  missions,  is  not  going 
to  allow  a  movement  that  already  makes  the  substan- 
tial showing  of  a  million  aud  a  half  of  unembar. 
rassed  cash  values,  and  contains  within  itself  an 
unmeasured  potency  for  the  future  of  Christian 
education,  to  languish  for  lack  of  money.  And  we 
believe  that  our  own  Church  and  other  Methodist 
bodies  will  not  fail  to  take  a  hand  in  putting  this 
great  institution  on  its  feet.  For  if  properly  cared  for 
now,  within  twenty-five  years  it  will  be  an  object  of 
pride,  and  a  source  of  gratification  to  universal 
Methodism.  And  it  is  well  to  remember  that  Meth- 
odism is  to-day  the  most  potent  religious  influence 
in  the  greatest  Christian  nation  of  the  world. 


Large  Iucrea.se  in  Values. 

The  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad 
Company,  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  has 
purchased  eleven  acres  of  the  Grozier  Farm,  twent}'- 
six  miles  south  of  Pittsburg,  now  owned  by  the 
University,  for  the  extension  of  their  freight  yards 
which  are  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  price 
paid  was  $20,000.  In  our  tabulated  assets,  until 
recently,  we  have  always  estimated  this  property  at 
$1,000  an  acre.  In  this  instance  our  valuation  was 
not  inflated,  but  highly  conservative.  Right  of  way 
through  the  farm  has  also  been  given  to  an  electric 
road  uniting  Pittsburg  with  the  busy  manufacturing 
towns  of  the  Ohio  and  Beaver  Valleys.  The  remain- 
ing fifty  acres  of  the  farm  is  certain  in  the  near 
future  to  be  sold  as  building  lots  at  handsome  prices, 
and  the  farm  will  net  the  University  more  than 
three  times  what  it  was  said  to  be  worth  in  the  esti- 
mated assets.  Other  properties  owned  by  the  Uni- 
versity are  increasing  largely  in  value.  The  future 
of  the  enterprise  was  never  more  promising.  New 
and  loyal  friends  are  rising  on  every  hand.  Only 
kindly  and  enthusiastic  words  arc  now  spoken. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


The  semi-anniuil.meeling  of  tlie  Board  of  T-us- 
tees  of  the  American  University  will  be  held  in 
Washington,. D.  C,  Tuesday,  May  26,  1903. 


By  tiie  settlement  of  a  will,  concerning  the  exist- 
ence of  which  no  word  had  ever  reached  the  Uni- 
versity authorities,  $5SG  came  into  our  treasury  in 
February.  It  was,  of  course,  welcome  though  un- 
expected. Many  wills  being  made  these  daj's  con- 
tain bequests  in  favor  of  the  University. 


Work  on  the  McKinley  Memorial  Ohio  College 
of  Government  will,  witiiout  doubt,  be  commenced 
in  the  near  future.  The  Building  Committee  will 
move  no  faster  than' the  funds  in  hand  warrant. 
Almost  enough  is  now  in  sight  to  put  the  buihhng 
under  roof.  Many  subscriptions  to  the  building 
are  still  unpaid.  Please  pay  up,  won't  you?  Let 
all  who  loved  the  martyred  President  have  some 
share  in  this  worthy  and  significant  memorial.  Gifts 
.should  roll  in  by  the  thousands.  Money  could  not 
be  put  to  a  better  use.  Hel[)  us  complete  the  build- 
ing; then  with  two  magnificeut  buildings  done  we 
shall  open  the  University  for  work.  Students  are 
waiting.  We  can  and  should  begin  our  great 
career. 

Rev.  Joh-v  Peate,  D.  D.,  has  passed  to  his  reward. 
He  was  almost  eighty-three  years  old,  and  until 
near  the  close  of  his  life  was  a  remarkably  active 


man  lioth  physically  and  mentally.  He  has  now 
entered  into  tiie  joys  of  which  he  spoke  so  glow- 
ingly. His  name  will  live  forever  in  the  history  of 
the  American  University.  For  two  years  he  worked 
with  loving  fidelity  on  the  largest  reflector  telescope 
lens  nt  that  time  in  existence.  It  is  now  the  property 
of  the  University.  Some  friend  of  Dr.  Peate's  ought 
to  have  the  lens  appropriately  mounted  and  fitted  for 
actual  u.se.  No  more  fitting  memoi'ial  could  be 
given  the  dead  hero.     Will  some  friend  do  it? 


A  Word  of  Warning. 

In  view  of  the  continued  misrepresentations 
which  are  being  made,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  reprint 
a  word  of  caution  which  was  sent  broadcast  through- 
out the  Church  in  1896.  The  American  University 
is  not  in  the  real  estate  business — it  has  no  land 
for  sale — it  reaps  no  benefit  of  any  kind  from  land 
round  about  which  is  being  sold.  Do  not  be  de- 
ceived. 

The  following  action  was  taken  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  theTrustees  of  the  AmericanUniversity, 
on  the  date  mentioned,  with  the  request  that  it  be 
l)ublished  in  all  the  Church  papers; 

A    CAUTION-TO    WHOM    IT    MAY    CONCERN. 

"It  having  been  brouglit  to  tlie  attention  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  American  University,  that  certain 
persons  owning  or  controlling  ground  situated  con- 
tiguous to  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  grounds  belong- 
ing to  the  said  university,  have  subdivided  the 
same  and  are  offering  it  for  sale,  using  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  and  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  said  sales,  the  name  of  tlie  American 
University,  the  Trustees  of  said  universit}'  consider  it 
their  duty  to  advise  the  public  that  it  has  not  now, 
and  never  has  had,  any  land  for  sale ;  that  it  has  not 
now,  nor  ever  has  had,  any  interest  in  any  subdi- 
vision or  land  offered  for  sale  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia ;  that  the  use  of  its  name  in  such  connection 
is  without  its  authority  or  consent,  and  until  recent- 
ly, was  without  its  knowledge ;  that  no  per.gon  or 
persons  have  any  right  or  priviledge  to  use  its  name 
in  such  connection,  and  if  used  at  all,  it  is  used  to 
promote  private  interests  of  the  persons  owning  or 
interested  in  the  land,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
university  in  any  manner. 

"  This  public  announcement  is  due  to  the  Univer- 
sity, as  well  as  the  community  at  large. 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  June  9th,  1896." 


Mrs.  Mary  Badley,  under  employment  by  the 
Woman's  Guild  of  the  American  University,  has 
recently  been  busy  about  New  York  city  addressing 
public  meetings  and  seeking  to  establish  local  Guilds. 
Many  earnest  and  capable  women  are  back  of  this 
movement.     Write  for  particulars. 
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What  some  men  say  about  tlie  City  and  the 
University. 

"  la  no  city  as  in  Washington  can  so  large  an  audience  of 
learned  men  be  secured  on  so  short  a  notice." — Pyofessor 
Tijndall. 

"There  is  no  city  in  the  world  where  scientific  study  can 
be  pursued  to  so  great  advantage  as  in  Washington." — I'ro- 
fessor  Balfour  of  Oxford  Unicersity. 

"As  God,  by  His  special  Providence,  has  led  us  at  every 
step,  so  will  He  lead  us  in  all  future  yeai-s,  until  students 
from  many  lands  shall  enter  its  halls  in  quest  of  light  from 
Him  who  is  the  Light  of  the  World." — Bishop  Hurst. 

"The  movement  should  receive  and  I  hope  will  receive  the 
effective  support  and  sympathy  not  only  of  all  the  members 
ot  your  groat  church,  but  of  all  patriotic  people." — rnsident 
Harrison. 

"The  importance  of  the  object  at  which  you  aim  cannot 
be  too  forcibly  stated,  and  I  hope  that  the  result  may  bo  a 
University  equal  to  any  in  the  world." — Giorgc  Bancroft. 

"Go  forward,  and  may  God  Almighty  permit  you  to  lay 
the  foundations  broad  and  deep,  and  perhaps  the  boy  is  here 
to-day  who  shall  see  the  capstone  placed  amidst  shouts  of 
grace  and  glory." — Bishop  yeuman. 

"  I  see  on  the  summits  overlooking  the  capital  of  this  great- 
est of  nations  an  opulent  group  of  stately  buildings — form- 
ing a  suitable  city  of  letters,  while  over  the  dome  of  her 
great  science  hall,  the  outstretched  arms  of  the  cross  and  the 
waving  folds  ol  the  stars  and  stripes  catch  the  fi  st  beams  of 
the  Atlantic  sun." — Bishop  Fowhr. 

"It  is  because  we  believe  that  America  will  give  a  Christ- 
ian Protestant  civilization  to  the  world,  and  because  we  be- 
lieve the  American  University  will  help  to  carry  out  God's 
providential  plan,  that  we  pledge  it  our  earnest  prayers  and 
our  heartiest  support."-  Dr.  Bashford. 

President  Roosevelt  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  McKinley 
Memorial  Building  and  strongly  commended  the  whole  enter- 
prise to  the  American  people. 

President  McKinley  always  spoke  of  it  as  our  University. 


Asbury  3Ieniorial  Hall. 

Asbuiy  subscriptions  [laid  since  the  last  issue  of 
tlie  CouKiiCR  : 

$100— H.  J.  Talbott,  Noble  G.  Miller.  $C6— J.  W. 
Fawcett  for  David  Flanigan.  $50— L.  L.  Sprague,  C.  S. 
Baker,  James  Mechem  for  L.  McGuire.  $33.33 — J.  W. 
Marshall.  $30— Wallace  MacMullen,  T.  M.  Jackson,  Clar- 
ence True  Wilson.  $25 — George  P.  Eckman,  Kate  Floyd, 
J.  G.  Bickerton,  J.  A.  Price.  $-20— A.  S.  Mowbray.  $15— 
H.  T.  Ackerman,  N.  P.  Ripley.  $  1  O— T.  Hambly,  S.  W. 
Gehrett,  F.  C.  Iglehart,  J.  G.  Wilson,  Alfred  Coons.  $G.67, 
Thomas  Billing.  $6— G.  S.  Innes.  $5.65— Ellis  Forrest. 
$5— T.  H.  Sheckler,  Owen  Hicks,  Thomas  Harroun,  O  S. 
Metzler,  James  Castles,  A.  H.  Needham,  F.  C.  Baldwin,  A. 
G.  Kennedy.  $4— B.  F.  Woolfolk.  $3.3*  F.  A.  Cone. 
$3— E.  E.  Satterlee.  $2— M.  F.  Parker  for  his  father,  T. 
R.  Parker  (deceased).  Turner  Austin.  $1.50— R.  H. 
Debose.  $1— J.  W.  Brown,  D.  M.  Minus,  W.  H.  Greer, 
E.  W.  Adams,  B.  G.  Frederick,  W..T.  Hemsley. 


Gifts  and  Bequests. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  received  an  anony- 
mous gift  of  1150,000  for  the  foundation  of  a  co  operative 
professional  pension  fund. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Schwab  has  built  a  $135,000  steamer  for 
conveying  the  poor  children  of  New  York  to  Richmond  Beach, 
which  he  has  purchased  as  a  free  recreation  park  for  them. 

It  was  announced  by  the  trustees  of  Barnard  College,  of 
New  York,  that  a  gift  of  $1,000,000  had  been  made  to  that 
institution  by  a  person  known  only  to  President  Butler  and 
Treasurer  Plimptnn.  Tlie  money  is  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  adjciining  the  present  college. 

A  donation  of  .$i5,000,  in  addition  to  $75,000  already  given, 
by  Mr.  Charles  Scon,  Sr.,  and  Mr.  Charles  Scott,  Jr.,  of 
Philadelphia,  is  announced  by  the  trustees  of  Wesleyan 
University  for  the  Scott  laboratory.  Plans  are  nearly  com- 
pleted for  the  new  structure,  and  it  is  expected  work  will 
begin  on  it  within  a  month. 

The  ambition  of  many  wealthy  New  York  city  friends  of 
the  late  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  to  honor  his  memory,  has 
taken  shape.  Mayor  Low  has  announced  t  hat  J.  Pierpout 
Morgan  had  subscribed  $25,000,  William  E.  Dodge  $35,000, 
and  Andrew  Carnegie  $50,000  to  a  fund  of  $500,000  to  be 
known  as  the  "Abram  S.  Hewitt  endowment  of  the  Cooper 
Union." 

David  Brothers,  of  Denver,  president  of  the  Colorado  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  and  one  of  the  best  known  horticul- 
turists in  the  West,  has  donated  his  fruit  farm  of  thirty-Bix 
acre.s,  highly  improved,  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation of  Colorado,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
jected sanitarium  for  consumptives,  for  which  the  association 
has  been  collecting  funds  for  the  pa,st  year.  A  largo  num- 
ber of  touts  will  be  erected  as  domiciles  for  the  patients,  who 
will  be  permitted  to  pay  for  their  keeping  in  work  on  the 
farm.     The  farm  is  valued  at  over  $30,000. 

The  will  of  Professor  Sylvester  Waterhouse,  a  prominent 
educator  of  St.  Louis,  who  died  February  13,  1902,  has  just 
been  made  public.  He  left  $45,000,  divided  as  follows : 
Washington  University,  $35,000  ;  Missouri  Historical  Society 
$5,000  ;  Phillips  Exrti'i-  Academy,  $5,000  ;  Harvard  University, 
$5,000;  Dartmouth  C'.illogo,  $5,000.  The  donation  of  .$25,000 
to  Washington  University  cannot,  according  to  the  conditions 
of  the  will,  be  touched  until  the  year  2000,  when  it  is  hoped 
the  fund  will  have  increased  to  $1,000,000  by  reason  of 
accumulated  interest. 

The  will  of  Don  Nicolas  Lowe,  a  staunch  friend  of  our 
mission  work  in  Mercedes,  Argentina,  who  died  recently, 
included  a  bequest  of  30,000  pesos  for  the  Nicolas  Lowe 
Institute  and  for  the  Orphanage  at  Mercedes.  Mrs.  Lowe 
survived  her  husband  only  a  few  w  eeks.  Her  will  contained 
a  clause  giving  the  residue  of  her  property,  after  other 
bequests  had  been  paid,  to  the  Revs.  G.  J.  Schilling,  John 
F.  Thompson  and  William  P.  McLaughlin,  "in  joint  coun- 
sel, to  be  used  as  they  deem  best."  This  residue  amounted 
to  10,000  pesos  The  mission  work  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  will  thus  profit  through  the  wills  of  Don  and 
Mrs.  Nicolas  Lowe  to  the  extent  of  about  $10,000. 

Dr.  D.  K.  Pearson  has  announced  that  with  the  closing  of 
the  year  1903  he  cancelled  hi.s  outstanding  obligations.  He 
says  he  is  now  out  of  debt.  The  colleges  which  are  known 
to  have  complied  with  the  terms  of  Dr.  Pearson's  offers,  and 
the  amounts  which  they  will  receive,  are  at  follows  : 

Pomona  College,  Claremont,  Cal $50,000 

Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  111 .'io'ooo 

West  Va.  Conference  t-eminary,  Buchanan,  W.  Va.  50,000 

Fargo  College,  Fargo,  N.  D 50,000 

Fairmouut  College,  Wichita,  Kas 25^000 

$325,000 
This  amount  added  to  Dr.  Pearson's  previous  benefactions 
makes  $4,000,000  which  he  has  given  to  colleges.  By  his  gif ,  s 
he  made  conditions  which  resulted  in  raising  about  four 
times  as  much  as  he  gave  for  the  cause  of  education  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Pearson  have  started  on  a  three  or  four  montlis' 
tour  of^Florida  and  Cuba  for  rest  and  recuperation. 
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FORM  OF  WILL  FOR 

THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
If  a  Legacy  or  Bequest — 

I  five  and  bequeath  to  "  The  American  University"  a  corporation  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  sum  of  (insert  amount),  and  the   receipt  of  its  Treasurer  shall  be  a  sufficient  discliarge  to  my  ex- 
ecutors for  the  same. 
If  a  Devise  of  Laud— 

I  o-ive  and  devise  to  "The  American  University,"  a  corporation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  tlie 
foUowino-  land  premises  (insert  description),  witli  the  appurtenances,  in  fee  simple,  for  the  purposes  oJ 
the  said  University. 
If  the  Residue  of  au  Estate— 

I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  all  the  residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate,  real  and  personal,  in- 
cluding herein  any  and  every  legacy,  bequest,  or  devise  that  may  lapse  or  for  any  reason  fail  to  take 
effect),  to  "The  American  University,"  a  corporation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purposes  of 
said  University 

The  will  should  be  attested  by  three  witnesses,  who  should  write  against  their  names,  their 
places  of  residence,  their  street  and  number.  The  following  form  of  attestation  will  answer  for  every 
State  in  the  Union:  "Signed,  sealed,  published,  and  declared  by  the  said  (A.  B.)  as  his  last  will  and 
testament,  in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  said  (A.  B.)  and  in  his  presence  and  in  the 
presence  of  each  other,  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses." 


Officers  of  the  Aiuericau  Uuiversity. 

Chancellor Bishop  C.  C.  McCabe,   D.D.,  LL.D. 

Chancellor  Emeritus,  Bishof  John  F.  Hurst,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Vice-Chancellor,  Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  LL.D.  Secretary,  Rev.  Wilbur  L.  Davidson,  D.  D. 

Financial  Sec'y,  Rev.  J.  A.  Gutteridge,  D.  D.  Registrar.  Rev.  Albert  Osborn,  B.  D. 

Officers  of  tlie  Board  of  Trustees. 

President,  Mr.  John  E.  Andrus. 
Treasurer   Mr.  Charles  C.  Glovek.  Secretary,  Rev.  Charles  W.  Baldwin,  D.  D. 


Bishop  Thomas  Bowman,  N.  J. 
Michael  Bvirnham,  D.  D.,  Mo. 
Hon.  Julian  S.  Oarr,  N.  O. 
Bishop  O.  H.  Fowler,  N.  T. 
Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  D.  O. 
Mr.  John  E.  Andrus,  N.  Y. 
S.  Parkes  Oadman,  D.  D.,  N.Y. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Duvall,  D.  O. 
Mr.  B.  F.  Leighton,  D.  O. 
Bishop  W.  F.  Mallalieu,  Mass. 
Chaplain  W.  H.  Milburn,  111. 
Hon.  R.  E.  Pattison,  Pa. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Browne,  D.  O. 
D.  H.  Carroll,  D.T...  Md. 
Hon.  William  Connell,  Pa. 
Hon.  Geo.  W.  Sturgiss,  W.  Va. 


Board  of  Trustees. 

Hon.  John  Fritz,  Pa. 
Mr.  C.  O.  Glover,  D.  O. 
Mr.  John  E.  Herrell,  D.  G. 
Bishop  C.  C.  McCabe,  Nebr. 
Mr.  Charles  Scott,  Pa. 
Chancellor  W.  W.  Smith,  Va. 
Judge  W.  M.  Springer,    C.  D. 
Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  Md. 
C.  W.  Baldwin,  D.  D.,  Md. 
John  Farson,  111. 
Q«nl.  J.  F.  Rusling,  N.  J. 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Smith,  D.  0. 
Mrs.  Jacob  Tome,  Md. 
Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent,  Switz. 
A.  J.  Palmer,  D.D.,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  Arthur  Dixon,  111. 
Bishop  J._W.  Hamilton,  Cal. 


Mr.  D.  B.  Wesson,  Mass. 
J.  O.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 
J.  Wesley  Hill,  D.  D.,  Pa. 
J.  L.  Hurlbut,  D.D.,  N.  J. 
Mr.  John  S.  Huyler,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  N.Y. 
Mr.  B.  H.  Warner,  D.  C. 
Mr.  T.  D.  Collins,  Pa. 
Senator  L.  E.  McComas,  Md. 
Senator  J.  P.  Dolliver,  Iowa. 
C.  Price  Speer,  Pa, 
Thos.  N.  Boyle,  D.  D.,  Pa. 
Judge  Thos.  H.  Anderson,  D.O. 
Hon.  W.  L.  Woodcock,  Pa. 
Hon.  Willis  G.  Emerson,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Robinson,  111. 
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Born  Salem,  Md..  Aug.  17,  1834— Died  Bethesda,  Md.,  May  4,  1903. 
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JOHN   FLETCHER  HUKST. 

Salem,  1834-1908,  Bethesda. 

Pi-oni  Salem  to  Bethesda,  thy  cradle  and  thy  bier, 

Thy  struggles  marked  by  trophies  shiue,  trhimphs  for  each 

year. 
From  "Peace"   to  "House  of  Mercy"  thy  life  to  millious 

blest, 
Farewell,  thou  tireless  toiler,  who  knewest  not  how  to  rest. 

So  oft  thy  love  drew  near  me  to  share  with  me  a  part, 
Thy  going  leaves  me  orphaned,  twice  fatherless  my  heart ; 
With  courage  apostolic,  keeu  scout  on  truth's  frontier. 
Thine  eye  kept  ceaseless  vigil,  our  peerless  pioneer. 

When  dread  disaster  boded  to  staunch  and  gallant  Drew 
Engulfmeut  quick  and  hopeless  for  passengers  and  crew. 
Thy  grit  and  gi-ip  gigantic  the  straining  helm  held  true  : 
She  idled  in  no  dry  dock,  in  brine  her  new  keel  grew. 

'Thine  ardor  for  the  gospel,  with  faith  that  always  wins, 
;Sent  C'arlsson's  warm  evangel  to  frozen  Russia's  Finn-i. 
Thy  daring  in  the  Orient,  thy  greater  Eastern  Sliore, 
Stretched  cords,   and  lo !    brave   ( )ldham  ploughs  deep  iu 
Singapore. 

Thy  work  was  ever  triple,  to  see,  to  speak,  to  do  ; 
Swept  roviud  theglobe  thy  vision  and  scanned  the  ages  through. 
Both  past  and  future  blended  to  light  thy  fires  of  hope, 
O  doer,  prophet,  seer,  our  tel-kaleidoscope. 

Ttiine  eyes  full-orbed,  translucent,  like  Clie.sapeakc's  own  blue, 
Not  mirrors  mere,  were  lenses  to  let  (rod's  light  shiue  through. 
From  seer  to  overseer,  from  high  to  station  higher. 
The  voice  of  God  and  people  drew  on  thy  heart  of  fire. 

Thy  years  brimful  of  labors,  as  calendared  by  men. 

Cut  short  by  zeal  and  heart-grief,  struck  not  three  score  and 

ten ; 
Yet  measured  by  achievement,  of  deeds  to  count  the  sum. 
Thy  life's  full  tale  is  pregnant  with  a  millennium. 
Bent  ever  on  thy  calling,  thy  force  sometimes  gave  shock 
To  men  of  faith  more  tardy,  who  cliaip'td  its  <■  uirse  to  block. 
For  hate  thy  haste  misreading,  eliding  r  nv  aiul  soul, 
Some  erewhile  jadged   thee   wrongly,  small    purt   for  noble 

whole. 
Thy  pen-work  was  thy  by -play,  thy  overflowing  store  ; 
Of  books  maker  and  lover,  thy  love  for  men  was  more. 
Not  theory,  but  practice,  the  touchstone  of  thy  ken  ; 
No  brooding,  hiding  hermit,  brave  man  among  strong  men. 

Thy  latest,  greatest  concept,  on  Washington's  fair  height 
To  plant  this  home  of  learning,  this  fortress  for  the  right ; 
O  man  of  faith  and  action,  teacher  and  friend  of  youth. 
Here  science   blent  with  worship  shall   speed   man's  quest 

for  truth. 
Washington,  D-  C.  ALBERT  OsBORN. 


A  Ia>vin.i'-  Trilml*'  to    Bislioj*  Iliirst. 

[(  .-(■(■iii><  ciuiiiciitly  llttiiifx  tliat  tlii.s  issu(>  of  tlu? 
'■  riiixiTsity  ('(iiirii'r"  should  1)0  a  Memorial  Ntim- 
Imt  :iiiiI  .-IkhiIiI  1)c  (li-voteil  exclusively  to  a  ('aillilul 
ii'pdit  of  tlic  liiiicral  of  Bi.«iioi)  Hurst. 

The  fouiiiler  of  the  American  University  has  for 
a  little  while  passed  out  of  our  sight.  The  loving 
heart  has  ceased  to  heat.  The  restless  mind,  satis- 
fied only  with  the  (.•oiiteni])lalion  of  gigantic  jnoh- 
lenis,  is  now  husy  grappling  with  the  infinite  jirnli- 
lems  in  the  unseen  world.  For  weary  weeks  loving 
friends,  who  weie  close  to  him,  with  tender  solici- 
tude, watched  the  certain  process  of  dissolution. 
The  mind  went  first,  the  well-kept  body  waged  a 
lurious  Ijaltlc,  hut  weary  of  the  struggle  gave  ii]>  at 
last  and  the  end  iiad  come. 

In  the  hooks  he  has  written,  in  the  sermons  he 
has  preached,  in  the  missions  lie  has  established, 
in  the  theological  seminary  which  he  saved  from 
financial  disaster,  in  the  university  which  he  has 
founded,  he  has  won  for  himself  immortal  remem- 
brance in  the  Church  of  his  choice,  iind  a  royal 
welcome  in  the  Heaven  to  which  he  has  gone. 

The  American  University  will  be  his  most  endu- 
ring nionutiient.  To  it  he  gave  unceasingly  the 
l)est  years  of  his  life.  Only  those  who  knew  him 
liest  will  ever  know  just  how  much  of  toil  and  abso- 
lute sacrifice  he  made  for  this  child  of  his  brain  and 
heart.  Just  before  his  final  sickness  came,  lie  e-x- 
pressed  a  wish  that  when  he  was  dead  and  gone  his 
body  might  rest  in  the  grounds  of  the  American 
University.  Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate. 
When  actual  work  is  commenced,  and  the  present 
loneliness  and  in.security  of  the  place  .shall  have 
]iassed  away,  his  bod}'  should  be  taken  to  the  hilltop 
which  he  loved.  The  American  University  as  a 
whole  will,  of  course,  be  his  memorial.  His  name 
will  stand  identified  with  it  through  all  the  ages  to 
come;  but  it  seems  fitting  tliat  in  some  sjiecial  and 
specific  way  there  should  be  a  distinctive  and  sug- 
gestive memorial.  Why  not  a  beautiful  marble 
chapel,  witii  mortuary  wing,  which  in  the  years  to 
come  might  be  enlarged,  and  by  tablet,  tomb,  and 
bust,  become  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Methodism  ? 
What  armecca  it  would  become — here  at  the  heart 
of  the  nation  in  connection  with  the  greatest  institu- 
tion of  learning  in  the  country.  Already  a  gener- 
ous gift  of  $1,000  has  been  received  for  this  purpose. 

He  has  left  us  a  rich  legac\',  which  we  must  jeal- 
ously guard,  and  see  to  it  that  it  grows  in  our  hands. 

A  tender  service  about  the  casket  of  Bishop  Hurst, 
at  "  Cecharcroft,"  at  which  only  the  members  of  the 
family  were  present,  was  held  just  before  the  sad 
procession  started  for  the  church.  Fitting  Scripture 
lessons  were  read  by  Rev.  Albert  Osborn  and  prayer 
offered  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Davidson,  both  of  whom  have 
been  for  so  long  a  time  intimatelj'  associated  with 
Bishop  Hurst. 
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Funeral  Services 

Over  the  remains  of  the  late  Bishoi'  John 
Fletcher  Hurst,  at  Metropolitan  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  John  Marshall  Place 
and  c  streets  northwest,  washington,  d.  c, 
Thursday,  May  7,  190o,  2  o'clock  p.  m. 


We  worship  Thee  us  the  God  of  holiness.  Thou 
art  infinitely  holy  cand  absolutely  perfect. 

We  worship  Thee  as  the  God  of  wisdom.  Tiiou 
knowest  the  end  from  the  be<,nnnino,  and  under- 
standest  our  thougiits  afar  off. 

Tiiou  art  too  wise,  Thou  art  too  good,  not  to  be 
inclined  to  pity  us  in  our  sorrow,  and  we  thank  Tiiee 

iis  tlie  God  of  grace.     We  thank    Thee    that  Thou 

hast  not  left  us  orphans,  but  hast  cared  for  us.     We 

At  2  o'clock  p.  in.  ilie  casket  containing  tlie  re-     thank  Thee   that  Thou  hast  tauglit  us  such  great 

mains  uf  Bishop  llurst  was   borne  down  the  right      lessons,  and  especially  we   thank   Thee  tlia't  Tijou 

aisle  of  the    church,  preceded   by  Bishop  Fowler,     didst  give  to  us  Tiiino  only  Son,  Jesus   Christ  our 

Bishop  McCabe,  Bishop  Bowman,  Bishop  Foss,  Dr.      Lord. 

Buttz,  president  of  Drew  Tiieological  Seminary,  We  thank  Thee  that  he  could  leave  the  throne  of 
Dr.  Baldwin,  Dr.  Bristol,  Dr.  Davidson,  secretary  of  heavenly  glory,  come  down  to  this  lower  world,  live 
tlie  American  University,  Uev.  Albert  Osborn,  and  a  beautiful  life,  and  die  the  sacrificial  deatli  on  the 
otiiers.  cross;  the  tiiird  day  he  rose  from  the  dead,  and  as- 

As  the  funeral   cortege  proceeded  down   the  aisle     cended  into  Heaven,  where  be  ever  liveth   to  make 
Bishop  Foss  read  the  funeral  service  of  the  Metho-     intercession  for  us. 

dist  Episcopal  Ciiurcb.  We  thank  Thee  for  this  wondrous  gift.     AVe  feel 

Arriving  in    IVont   of    the    altar   the    casket  was     that  He  has  brought  life  and  immortality  to  us,  an<l 

placed  upon  pedestals  waiting  to  receive  it.  that  through  His  resurrection   from  the  dead  Tliou 

The  above-mentioned    clergymen    having   taken      hast  assured  to  all  Thy  people  their  final  resurrec- 

seats    upon    the    platform,  the    choir  sang   "Lead,     tion  and  glory. 

Kindly  Light."  We  thank  Thee,  O  God,  for  all  Thy  servants,  for 

Dr.  Bristol:  The  lir^t  Scripture  Lesson  will  be  all  the  .saints  and  sages  who  in  all  the  ages  have 
read  by  the  senior  living  bisho[),  Bishop  Bowman;  served  Tiiee  and  honored  Thy  holy  name, 
after  which  Dr.  Baldwin,  of  the  Baltimore  Confer-  To-day  wecome  into  this  Thy  house,  to  give  thanks 
euce,  will  lead  the  second  Lesson.  Then  Dr.  Butiz  for  Thy  beloved  servant  who  has  passed  on  to  the 
President  of  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  will  better  land.  We  thank  Thee  that  Thou  didst  give 
lead  us  in  prayer.  him   to   this  Church.     We  thank  Thee  that  Thou 

Bishop  Bowman  :  I  will  read  the  first  Scrijiture  ilidst  call  him  to  the  ministry,  and  that  Thou  didst 
Lesson  from  a  copy  of  tlie  Ritual  presented  to  Bishop  [tlace  upon  him  great  responsibilities.  We  thank 
Hurst  on  the  day  of  his  ordination  by  the  then  ex-  Thee  for  the  great  gifts  Thou  didst  give  him  to  serve 
isting  Bishops.  I  see  my  own  name  inscribed  here.  Thee,  and  for  his  fidelity  in  their  exercise.  We 
Dr.  Baldwin:  The  second  Les.son  is  from  the  15th  thank  Thee  for  his  heroism,  for  1  lis  faith  and  con- 
chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  ('orintli-     secration  to  the  great  and  blessed  cause. 

As  we  meet  together  to-day  we  give  hearty  thanks 
that  Tliou  hast  brought  him  to  us,  and  hast  given 
him  so  lon<j  to  the  Church. 


ians,  commencing  at  verse  41. 
Prayer. 


Dr.  Buttz: 

O  God,  our  lielp  iu  ages  past, 

Our  hope  for  years  to  come, 
Our  shelter  from  the  stormy  blast, 

Aurt  our  eternal  home  I 

We  come  into  Thy  presence  at  this  time  of  our 
sad  bereavement,  and  we  would  enter  Thy  house 
and  gain  strength  by  communion  with  Thee. 

We  worship  Thee  as  the  God  of  power.  Thou 
boldest  in  Thine  own  hand  universal  dominion,  and 
none  can  say  unto  Tiiee :  What  doest  Thou  ? 


Now,  as  we  are  bowed  in  Thy  presence  to-day  let 
Thy  blessing  come  upon  us.  We  pray  Thy  bless, 
ing  upon  the  chief  pastors  of  the  Church,  who  iiave 
again  and  again  been  smitten  in  losing  those  of 
their  own  number.  May  their  lives  and  health  be 
precious  in  Thy  sight.  Wilt  Thou  watch  over  them, 
keep  and  help  tlieni,  and  sustain  them  in  their  great 
grief 

Bless  all  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  we  pray 
Thee,  of  which  Thy  servant  was  chief  pastor.  From 
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liis  (Icatli  may  there  come  to  us  new  iiiKiiir;ilii)ii  ami 
now  con.sec.iation  to  tlie  .service  of  God. 

IJles.s  the  wliolc  ( 'liun-li,  aii'l  fill  it  more  tliaii  it 
liM.s  ever  l)ccii  lillcil  willi  Thy  spirit  ;  anil  may  the 
example  of  'i'liy  servant  enrich  ami  eiinoljle  it. 

We  pi'ay  Thy  hle.s.sing  npon  all  the  institutions 
in  w  hich  'I'hy  servant  was  so  deeply  interested.  We 
thank  'i'hee  that  Thou  didst  give  him  a  part  in 
|ilantiiig  ami  nniintaining  great  interests  for  the 
Cliurch  of  .lesus  Christ.  Bie.ss  those  interests  with 
which  he  was  so  vitally  connected.  Prosper  those 
charged  with  their  administration  ;  and  may  liis 
death  he  hut  the  heginningof  a  great  onward  move- 
ment for  every  good  cause  of  the  Church  (jf  God. 

We  ask  Thy  blessing  to-day,  0  Lord,  upon  all 
those  in  this  and  in  all  lands  who  sympathize  with 
us  in  this  hour,  the  students  who  have  been  under 
his  instruction,  the  many  who  have  been  endeared 
to  him  by  his  acts  of  kindness  and  gentleness  and 
love,  the  many  everywhere  throughout  the  world 
who  will  pour  their  hearts  out  to-day.  We  pray 
(iod's  blessing  upon  all  that  are  dear  to  him.  Gra- 
ciously grant  Thy  blessing  upon  the  stricken  home. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  refuge  of  Thy  people.  Thou 
who  art  the  Father  of  the  fatherless,  Thou  who  art 
the  CiHnfnrter  of  all  that  ]iut  their  trust  in  Thee, 
come  to  all  the  mourning  homes  to-day,  and  give 
them  Thy  lilessing.  In  their  darkne.ss,  be  Thou 
their  light.  In  their  fadness,  be  Thou  their  joy  ; 
and  may  they  find  in  the  promises  of  the  Gospel  the 
iullaess  of  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel  of  .Jesus  Christ. 

We  thank  Tiiee  for  Thy  ])romise  that  at  the 
evening  time  it  shall  be  light.  We  thank  Thee  that 
Thou  art  ever  with  Thy  people.  We  thank  Thee 
that  these  afflictions  shall  work  out  for  Thy  servants 
a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory. 

We  thank  Thee  tiiat  those  who  have  washed  their 
robes  shall  at  last  live  forever  in  the  Paradise  of  God. 

0  Lord,  bless  this  service.  Bless  Thy  servants 
who  shall  speak  to  us  to-day,  and  out  of  this  service 
and  this  hour  may  there  come  new  consecration. 
May  the  life  of  Thy  servant  be  fruitful  in  inspiring 
us  and  otiiers,  and  in  inspiring  this  whole  world, 
and  bringing  it  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  as  it  is 
in  Christ. 

And,  finally,  accept  us,  in  the  name  of  ourbles.sed 
Saviour,  who  taught  us  to  pray  : 

Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven  ;  hallowed  be  Thy 
name;  Thy  Kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth,  as  it  is  heaven.     Give  us  this  day  our  daily 


bread,  and  foi'give  us  our  tre.spa.sses,  as  we  forgive 
them  that  tres|)ass  against  us  ;  and  lead  us  not  into 
temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil.  For  Thine 
is  the  Kingdom,  the  Power,  and  the  CUory,  forever. 
Amen. 

At  the  conclusion  of  t,he  |irayer  the  choir  sang 
"  Nearer,  my  (jod.  to  'I'hee." 

Dr.  Bristol  :  Among  the  last  ciilm  and  conscious 
jireparations  which  the  beloved  and  distinguished 
Bishop  made  for  his  api)roacliing  end,  was  the  re- 
quest which  he  left  that  at  his  funeral  Bisho))  Fow- 
ler should  speak  of  bin:. 

Bishop  FoWLEi: :  I  find  it  difhcult  to  stand  here 
in  this  hour.  It  would  suit  my  feelings  better  to 
sit  there  with  these  children.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to 
lose  a  friend  with  wlmm  we  havi  walked  for  a  (juar- 
ter  of  a  century.  In  early  life  we  make  friends; 
later  we  make  acquaintances.  It  is  sad  to  lose  these 
friends.  The  ranks  are  being  decimated  about  us. 
I  am  sorry  this  man  is  dead. 

It  is  strange  how  we  change  places.  Not  long 
ago  I  expected  this  man  to  talk  for  me  as  I  entereil 
the  narrow  house;  but  to-day  I  am  to  talk  a  little 
for  him. 

I  can  not  open  my  heart  here.  I  must  confine  the 
little  tribute  I  give  to  him  to  the  things  that  are 
felt  in  common  conviction  and  judgment  concern- 
ing him.  When  I  see  him  I  can  tell  him  what  was 
in  my  heart  about  him.  I  will  only  say  this  :  That 
if  it  were  necessarj^  I  would  be  glad  to  put  my 
hand  through  the  veil  and  grip  his  hand  to  let 
him  know  that  I  am  standing  by. 

Methodism  is  familiar  with  Bishop  Hurst.  There 
is  nothing  about  his  life  that  is  private.  iShe  knows 
him  altogether.  She  knows  his  form,  his  face.  He 
was  nearly,  or  possibly  quite  of  average  size,  com- 
pact, put  up  fur  work.  He  had  a  good-sized  head, 
not  specially  large,  but  so  rounded  and  filled  out  at 
every  point  that  it  was  always  impressive.  It  was 
fashioned  quite  like  the  head  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Possibly  when  you  first  looked  at  him  you  might 
not  be  impressed  with  any  great  idea  of  the  forces 
he  carried,  but  when  you  studied  him  carefully  I  am 
sure  he  would  abide  with  you  as  a  picture  of  power. 

Bishop  Hurst  was  the  embodiment  of  work.  I 
think  that  expresses  the  thought  concerning  him 
better  than  any  other  word  within  the  reach  of  our 
language.  He  embodied  work.  He  did  not  stride 
along  with  great  leaps  and    bounds,  occasionally 
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turning  around  to  see  how  far  lie  bad  come  ;  Inil  he 
pushed    straight   aliead,  steadil}'  on,  all  the    time. 

Like  a  pack  animal,  lie  would  take  a  load  as  big 
as  himself  on  his  shoulders,  and  wade  right  on 
til  rough  tbe  mud,  uj)  to  bis  eyes,  never  hesitating. 
The  character  of  the  highway  did  not  enter  into  his 
calculations  :  lie  simply  went  on. 

He  worked  I  He  had  that  peculiar  and  wonder- 
ful genius  that  has  been  defined  as  an  infinite  capac- 
ity for  work.  Nature  is  tbe  great  example  that  he 
se^ms  to  have  followed  in  bis  work.  Nature  miw 
and  then  blazes  out  at  tbe  peak  of  a  volcano,  and 
rumliles  and  mutters  under  the  shaking  bosom  of 
the  earthquake.  But  she  is  iiot  working  then.  She 
is  resting.  She  is  merely  turning  over  on  her  un- 
easy couch  to  find  rest.  You  can  not  measure  Na- 
ture's work  by  these  convulsions. 

Nature  works  all  the  time,  pulling  down  tlie 
mountains,  digging  out  the  rivers,  and  filling  u\> 
tbe  seas.  She  works  all  the  time,  scattering  her 
seeds  of  life  everywhere,  driving  out  her  great  argo- 
sies of  moisture,  wheeling  forth  her  vast  resources 
of  nourishment.  Work  !  That  is  the  example  that 
Bishop  Hurst  followed. 

He  seems  to  have  caught  fully  tlie  truth  tnuglit 
Ijy  tbe  old  Greek  slave,  when  be  said  :  "  The  tor- 
toise always  wins." 

In  18G8  Roscoe  Conkling  made  a  speech  before 
tbe  National  Republican  Convention,  placing  in 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
General  Grant,  and  in  that  remarkable  speech  be 
said  : 

"  You  ask  whence  comes  our  candidate.  He  comes 
from  Appomattox,  with  the  arduous  greatne.-^s  of 
things  achieved." 

Bishop  Hurst  comes  to  thi^  summit  of  bis  power 
with  tbe  arduous  greatness  of  things  achieved.  You 
can  not  think  of  him  otherwise  than  as  working. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  you  a  list  of  .some  of  tbe 
works  he  published — a  little  indication  of  his  work. 
I  will  ask  you  to  be  patient,  and  will  ask  tbe 
preachers  not  to  condemn  themselves  as  I  read  the 
tiie  list.     His  life  was  full  of  work. 

Born  near  Salem,  Maryland,  August  17,  l.So4  : 
he  mastered  the  college  course  and  graduated  from 
Dickinson  College  in  1854.  He  was  teacher  of  An- 
cient Languages  in  lledding  Institute,  LS54-5() ; 
student  of  theology  in  Universities  of  Halle  and 
Heidelberg,  1850-7  ;  joined  Newark  Conference  in 
1S5S;  served   in   pastorates,  1858-GO ;  Professor  of 


Theology  in  the  Mi.ssion  Institute,  Bremen,  (ier- 
many,18(ir)-G8,  and  in  the  Martin  Mission  Institute, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  18GS-71 ;  traveled  tiirougii 
tbe  principal  Eurojjcan  countries,  making  a  lour 
through  Egypt  and  Syria,  18G8-71  ;  Professor  of 
Historical  Theology  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary, 
1871-80,  and  President  of  tbe  same,  1873-80; 
elected  Bishop,  1880 ;  chosen  as  Chancellor  of  tbe 
American  University,  May  28,  1801. 

He  has  written  and  published  "  History  of  Ra- 
tionalism "  (New  York,  18G5 ;  London,  LSGG) ;  a 
translation  of  llagenbach's  History  of  the  Church 
in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries  (New 
York,  18G9) ;  a  translation  of  Van  Oosterzee's  Apol- 
ogetical  Lectures  on  John's  Gcspel  (Edinburgh, 
1869);  a  translation,  with  additions,  of  Lange's  Com- 
mentary on  tbe  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (New  York, 
1870);  Outline  of  Bible  History  (1872);  Martyrs  to 
the  Tract  Cause  (1873);  Life  and  Literature  in  the 
Fatherland  (1874);  Outline  of  Church  History  (1875); 
Our  Theological  Century;  a  Contribution  to  tlie 
History  of  Tiieology  in  the  United  States  (187G); 
with  Henry  C.  Whiting,  Ph.  D.,  Seneca's  Moral 
Essays,  with  notes  (1877) ;  Bibliotbeca  Theologica 
(1883);  with  George  R.  Crooks,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  The- 
ological Encyclopaedia  and  Methodology  (1884j  ; 
Short  History  of  the  Early  Church  (18SG) ;  Short 
History  of  tbe  Mediteval  Church  (1887);  Siiort  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation  (1884);  Short  History  of 
the  Modern  Church  in  Europe  (1888);  Short  His- 
tory of  tbe  Cimrch  in  tbe  United  States  (1890) ; 
Inilika,  tbe  Country  and  People  of  India  and  Cey- 
lon (1891) ;  Short  History  of  tbe  Christian  Church 
(1892) ;  Associate  Editor  of  Johnson's  Universal  En- 
cyclopiedia. 

Need  I  say  anything  more  about  bis  work  ?  This 
great  library'  that  has  been  wrought  out  by  his  pen, 
is  onl}'  a  by-product  of  bis  industry.  Many  a  manu- 
facturing establishment  has  grown  into  wealth  an<l 
jiower  by  utilizing  and  saving  elements  and  materi- 
als that  their  rivals  have  allowed  to  go  into  the  waste_ 

This  abiding  treasure,  this  great  intellectual  for- 
tune bequeathed  to  mankind,  has  been  rescued  from 
3()are  moments,  a  by-product.  Indeed,  it  is  wonder- 
ful th:it  so  mucli  should  have  been  accomplished. 
His  life  was  full  of  arduous  duties,  in  the  regular 
order  of  his  movement,  which  had  the  right  of  way. 
Lecturing  to  crowded  and  important  ela.sses  on  great 
subjects;  directing  and  caring  for  important  bodies 
of  students;  preaching  to  exacting  Churclies;  rais- 
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iiig  Cluirch  debts;  rescuing  imperiled  institutions 
tliiit  huvc  been  entrusted  to  iiis  care,  from  danger 
and  peril;  doing  much  that  tires  the  average  man; 
currying  the  burdens  and  performing  the  multiplied 
works  and  duties  of  the  Episcopal  office — these  were 
the  things  that  had  the  right  of  way  in  his  life. 
While  these  things  tire  out  and  exhaust  the  energies 
of  most  men  who  handle  them,  he  kept  step  witli 
liis  peers  in  his  high  and  exalted  duties,  and 
wrought  in  his  spare  time  the  wonderful  things  I 
have  mentioned. 

Let  me  emphasize  one  or  two  of  the  things  he  has 
done.  One  of  his  achievements  was  the  resurrection 
of  the  endowment  of  the  Drew  Theological  Semi- 
nary— practically  the  resurrection  of  the  Seminary. 
This  came  as  a  regular  duty,  but  was,  in  reality,  quite 
a  by-product.  He  was  occupied  in  the  quiet  work  of 
the  lecture  room,  and  in  the  easy  administration  of 
the  institution,  when  suddenly  a  land  slide  in  Wall 
street  swept  Daniel  Drew  into  the  sea  of  bankruptcy, 
and  with  him  went  the  endowment  of  Drew  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  There  was  a  school  full  of  stu- 
dents that  must  be  taught  and  kept  together ;  there 
was  a  faculty  that  must  be  kept  together  and  fed, 
and  there  was  an  endowment  that  must  be  created. 
In  that  critical  moment  all  eyes  turned  to  John  F. 
Hurst.  He  knelt  in  the  hall  of  that  old  mansion 
and  pi'ayed  long  enough  for  the  Trustees  to  strap 
this  new  burden  on  his  back,  and  then  he  went  forth 
rejoicing  that  he  had  new  worlds  to  conquer.  Pa- 
tiently and  ciuietly  he  went  from  door  to  door, 
and  from  city  to  city,  representing  the  great  interest 
entrusted  to  him. 

I  remember  well  how  he  talked  about  the  institu- 
tion and  its  importance,  about  the  work  done  by  its 
graduates,  about  the  beauty  of  the  site  the  in.stitu- 
tion  owned,  and  its  value,  about  the  great  work  it  had 
done  for  the  Church.  I  remember  he  talked  a  little — 
justenough  for  spice — about  the  prejudices  of  the  for- 
mer owner  of  the  mansion,  who  loathed  the  "  fanat- 
ical "  Methodists,  and  the  prophecy  of  a  poor  old  wo- 
man who  had  been  pushed  from  its  halls.  I  remem- 
ber how  he  talked  of  the  fact  that  the  Church  owned 
that  site  and  that  mansion,  and  every  one  of  those 
trees,  with  the  squirrels  leajiing  among  their  boughs. 
He  said  :  "  It  is  ours,  and  it  shall  shortly  be  richly 
endowed." 

The  Conference  heard  him  gladly.  The  preach- 
ers and  laymen  believed  him.  The  foundation  was 
laid  in  the  faith  of  the  Church,  and  after  months 


and  months  of  tireless  and  uiu'omitting  toil  the  en- 
dowment was  completeil. 

Thiswas  about  half  a  by-product.  It  shows  well  how 
he  did  the  work  in  hand,  and  I  sometimes  think 
tiuit  I  would  be  glad  if  some  of  the  rest  of  us  could 
take  up  some  side  work,  and  see  if  it  would  not 
stimulate  us  in  our  regular  work. 

Let  me  touch  upon  another  work  of  his  that  was 
purely  a  by-product — the  American  University. 
This  was  a  vision  hung  uj)  before  him  by  unseen 
hands.  It  was  definitely  urged  by  the  mother  of: 
these  stricken  children.  She  gave  the  first  $1,000. 
toward  tlie  purchase  of  the  site  of  the  University, 
and  made  retreat  impossible.  He  pushed  toward 
that  vision  with  unfaltering  and  unwavering  faith 
through  all  the  years. 

When  he  had  once  entered  upon  the  enterprise 
and  had  secured  the  dte,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
that  some  wise  men  in  high  places  felt  it  necessary 
to  stand  somewhat  against  it.  It  was  thought  by 
some  that  it  would  interfere  with  other  colleges  and 
universities.  Other  universities  would  spring  up, 
and  other  colleges,  and  nobody  seemed  to  think  there 
was  anything  against  them  ;  but  this  university  was 
born  in  a  storm  center,  assaulted  on  every  side.  Yet 
it  had  such  an  ancestry,  it  was  brought  fortii  Ijy  such 
a  man  that  it  gained  victory  and  dominion.  Bisiiop 
Hurst  went  straiglit  on,  just  as  if  notliing  was  hap- 
pening— and  nothing  was  happening.  He  pusiied 
steadily  toward  the  one  goal,  and  just  as  that  father 
on  the  battle  field  at  Gettysburg  stood  over  the 
wounded  body  of  his  son,  parrying  the  baj'onets 
aimed  at  his  breast,  and  striking  down  the  assail- 
ants that  sought  to  destroy  him,  so  Bishop  Hurst 
stood  over  his  last  child,  the  American  Universitj', 
and  parried  every  weapon  thrust  at  it,  and  gave  it 
room  and  time  in  wiiich  to  rise  and  stanrl.  It  is  a 
fitting  monument  for  him. 

His  instinct  was  for  books.  He  took  to  books  as 
naturally  as  a  fish  takes  to  water.  If  you  wanted 
to  find  him  in  a  strange  city  you  needed  only  to  go 
to  the  old  book  stores.  He  could  scent  a  good  or 
rare  book  as  readily,  as  correctly,  as  a  bird  dog 
scents  the  presence  of  a  bird.  He  had  a  great  and 
rich  private  library,  and  he  undei'stood  its  contents. 
He  was  a  scholar.  He  was  a  .superior  preacher.  He 
was  instructive,  interesting,  and  upbuilding.  He 
was  a  lecturer,  wise  in  his  classes,  not  to  be  turned 
from  on  the  public  platform.  He  was  a  linguist  of 
unusual  ability.     He  could  conduct  the  ritual  servi- 
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ces  ill  nearly  all  the  languages  of  modern  Europe, 
and  he  talked  freely  in  nianj'of  them.  His  literary 
ability  is  shown  by  the  list  of  his  productions  which 
I  have  read  in  your  hearing.  He  was  much  in  evi- 
dence in  the  magazines  and  in  tiie  weekly  papers. 
He  was  a  writer  of  clearness  and  point.  He  had  a 
ha{)py  use  of  the  best  sort  of  English,  and  so  handled 
it  that  his  sentences  conveyed  clearly  his  idea.  He 
was  a  worker  in  all  tilings. 

Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  a  sad  thing  that  he  is  taken 
from  us,  and  we  are  called  upon  to  mourn  with  the 
Church  which  has  been  smitten  first  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other.  In  the  field  of  our  intellectual 
life  two  brilliant  constellations  have  been  swept  from 
our  firmament. 

In  the  Southern  hemisphere,  when  the  day  fades, 
and  the  curtains  of  the  night  are  folded  about  the 
trackless  sea,  the  voyager  naturally  turns  to  the 
silentchart  above  him,  and  his  eye  seeksthat  wonder- 
ful constellation,  the  Southern  Cross.  When  lie 
finds  it  the  ocean  is  instantly  transformed,  and  it 
seems  to  be  crossed  and  recrossed  by  highways,  the 
barque  on  which  he  sails  seems  solid  and  certain  as 
the  land  itself,  the  darkness  loses  its  terrors,  the  spec- 
tres of  the  deep  vanish,  for  he  has  his  eye  on  the 
chart  of  tliat  Southern  hemisphere.  That  constel- 
lation locates  the  lines  of  the  universe  for  that 
Southern  hemisphere. 

In  this  Northern  hemisphere  we  have  another  con- 
stellation, the  Great  Bear,  known  from  childhood  as 
the  Ijig  Dipper,  riding  around  in  the  heavens,  and 
pointing  always  to  the  Polar  Star.  And  when  in 
the  mists,  or  in  a  flurry  of  star  du.st,  the  Polar  Star 
wanders  away  out  of  the  field  of  vision,  the  Great 
Bear,  with  a  scent  like  a  blood  hound  scents  out  the 
wandering  Polar  Star  and  fixes  it  anew.  Then  the 
traveler  knows  at  once,  on  land  or  on  the  sea,  where 
his  pathway  lies.  That  constellation  marks  the 
chart  of  this  Northern  hemisphere.  Down  by  the 
equator  there  is  a  belt  about  18  degrees  wide,  in 
which  both  these  constellations  appear  and  give 
their  light  and  guidance  to  the  traveler. 

We  of  the  Church  have  been  traveling  in  tiiis 
equatorial  belt  these  years,  illumined  and  guided 
and  strengthened  by  two  great  constellations,  Bishop 
Foster  and  Bishop  Hurst,  the  two  greatest  scholars 
American  Methodism  has  produced.  But  they  are 
taken  out  of  the  fields  of  our  vision  in  a  day.  We 
shall  seek  for  them  with  our  eyes  in  vain.  Bishop 
Foster  illumined  one  hemisphere ;  Bishop  Hurst  was 
the  steady  light  of  another. 


Bi.sliop  Foster  was  the  embodiment  of  genius. 
He  blazed  athwart  the  heavens  with  a  brilliance 
never  excelled.  Bishop  Hurst  pushed  on,  shining 
with  the  steady  beams  of  a  great  intellect.  Bisho}) 
Foster  we  admired,  and  we  were  proud  <il'  him  on 
account  of  the  throngs  that  followed  him.  We  fol- 
lowed Bishop  Hurst  knowing  that  we  should  come 
to  a  safe  anchorage.  Bishop  Foster  blazed  like  the 
wheels  of  Ezekiel's  chariot ;  Bishop  Hurst  flowed 
on  like  the  river  in  the  vision  of  the  Bevelator. 
They  were  both  great,  with  wide  influence,  and  en- 
during in  tiieir  fame.  Together  they  toiled  side 
by  side,  year  after  year,  in  the  same  institution. 
Together  they  struggled  with  the  same  great  prob- 
lems of  human  destiny.  Together  they  passed  out 
into  the  great  Beyond,  to  rise  to  newer  and  might- 
ier enterprises.  Let  us  repeat  their  indu.stry,  emu- 
late their  characters,  cherish  their  memories,  know- 
ing tiiat  in  them  we  have  an  inheritance  of  intel- 
lectual wealth  and  of  divinely  transformed  charac- 
ter that  may  make  us  rich   for  many  a  generation. 

Dr.  Bristol  :  The  future  will  doubtl(>ss  measure  the 
creative  genius  of  Bishop  Hurst  by  the  vast  propor- 
tions of  the  American  University.  Great  as  he  was 
as  a  bishop,  prolific  as  he  was  as  an  author,  he  will 
be  known  as  the  founder  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity. 

In  Ids  declining  days,  when  he  saw  that  he  must 
turn  to  another  to  lean  upon,  while  the  burden  of 
this  great  enterprise  was  uj^on  him,  he  found  a 
kindred  soul,  a  strong  .soul  to  lean  upon  in  Bishop 
McCabe.  Upon  him  has  fallen  the  mantle  of  Bishop 
Hurst  in  this  mission  of  the  upbuilding  of  the  Ameri- 
can University. 

Bishop  McCabe  has  a  message  for  us. 

Bishop  McCabe:  Will  you  allow  me  to  sing  with 
you  a  verse  over  our  fallen  comrade  ? 

I  would  not  live  alway  ;  I  ask  not  to  stay 
Where  storm  after  storm  rises  dark  o'er  the  way  : 
The  few  lurid  mornings  that  dawn  on  us  here 
Are  enough  for  life's  woes,  full  enough  for  its  cheer. 

We  never  feel  the  poverty  of  language  so  much  as 
when  we  try  to  utter  words  of  comfort  in  such  an  hour 
as  this.  Silence,  utter  silence,  as  we  sit  around  this 
l)ier,  seems  more  befitting  than  any  words  of  mine. 
The  Psalmi.st  of  Israel  said  in  his  sorrow,  "  I  was 
dumb,  I  opened  not  my  mouth  because  Thou  didst 
it."  Death  is  a  breaker  of  human  hearts.  Well  is 
it  for  us  that  God  has  reserved  to  Himself  the  office 
of  Comforter.  There  arc  times  when  we  need  and 
must  have  divine  consolation.     He  called  Himself 
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the  Comforter,  lie  says,  "  I,  even  I  am  lie  that 
c^omfortotli  you,"  and  again,  "A.s  one  whom  liis 
motlier  comforteth,  so  I  will  comfort  yi)U."'  And 
Jesus  said  to  liis  sorrowing  di.sciples,  "  1  will  send 
you  tiie Comforter,  and  lie  shall  teach  you  all  things 
and  hring  all  things  to  your  remembrance  whatso- 
ever I  have  said  unto  you."  Let  the  Comforter, 
tlien,  bring  to  your  remeuibrance  some  of  the  things 
that  Jesus  said. 

In  that  last  address  just  before  he  went  to  (leth- 
semane,  he  said.  "  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled^ 
ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  Me."  "  In  my 
Father's  house  are  many  mansions;  if  it  were  not 
so  I  would  have  told  you."  "I  go  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you,  and  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you 
I  will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto  myself,  that 
where  I  am  there  ye  may  be  also." 

There  is  comfort  enough  in  these  divine  words  to 
assuage  the  grief  of  a  suffering  world.  Paul  was  so 
sure  of  life  immortal,  and  of  the  reality  of  the 
heavenly  world,  and  of  the  eternal  companionship  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  faithful  followers,  that  he  could 
write  to  the  Thessalonians  : 

"  I  would  not  have  you  to  be  ignorant,  brethren 
concerning  them  which  are  asleep,  that  ye  sorrow 
not,  even  as  others  which  have  no  hope.  For  if  we 
believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  eveu  so  them 
also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  w'ill  God  bring  with  him. 
Wherefore  comfoi't  one  another  with  these  words." 

So,  now,  as  we  come  to  the  open  portals  of  the 
tomb,  let  us  think  of  these  things.  We  are  sure  of 
the  pity  and  love  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  for  like 
as  a  father  j^itieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth 
them  that  fear  Him,  for  He  knoweth  our  frame,  He 
remembereth  that  we  are  dust. 
"  He  who  sits  above  in  His  calm  glory, 

Will  forgive  the  love  His  children  bear  each  other , 

Though  with  a  vain  worship  blent  ;  for  its  close  is  dim 
ever  with  grief, 

And  leads  the  wrung  soul  back  to  Him." 

Such  a  love  Bishop  Hurst  inspired  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  knew  him  best.  How  his  children  loved 
him,  how  his  friends  loved  him,  and  how  the  whole 
Church  has  looked  on  during  these  weeks  and 
months  of  his  illness,  while  his  faithful  daughter 
Helen  ministered  at  his  side.  How  the  prayers  of 
thousands  of  families  and  congregations  have  as- 
cended for  him.  Our  whole  Church  are  mourners 
with  you  to-day.  But  we  not  only  loved  Bishop 
Hurst,  we  admired  him,  and  we  may  say  with  David, 
"  A  prince  and  a  great  man  has  fallen  in  Israel." 


W  you  measure  greatness  by  great  things  accom- 
plished, IJishop  Hurst  was  a  great  man.  I  have 
watched  his  career  with  enthusiastic  devotion  for 
thirty  year.s.  He  first  attracted  my  special  admira- 
tion when  he  rescued  Drew  Theological  Seminary 
from  financial  ruin  after  the  panic  of  187o.  It  took 
a  brave  man  to  undertake  the  .seemingly  im|)o.ssible 
task  of  raising  $300,000  after  a  i)anic  wdiich  had 
wrecked  the  business  of  the  country.  Charles  Scott, 
of  riiiladelplna,  wdio  wrought  with  him  in  that  suc- 
cessful etibrt,  can  bear  witness  to  his  amazing  in- 
dustry and  persistency  and  courage  in  that  seem- 
ingly impossible  task.  I  came  in  contact  with 
Bishop  Hurst  again  in  1884.  A  few  friends  sent  me 
to  Europe  for  a  little  rest,  and  in  company  with  Dr. 
D.  H.  (Jarroll  and  wife,  of  Baltimore,  we  visited  old 
Upsala,  in  Sweden,  where  Bishop  Hurst  was  presid- 
ing at  the  Conference.  He  showed  me  a  petition  he 
had  just  received  from  two  Finnish  sailors  who  had 
been  over  to  London,  and  there  in  a  revival  meet- 
ing had  been  converted,  and  now  they  wanted  a 
Methodist  pastor  sent  to  Helsingfors.  There  was 
only  one  difficulty  ;  there  was  no  money  that  could 
be  used  for  such  a  purpo.se.  That  matter  was  .soon 
arranged, however,  and  Rev.  B.  A.Carlson  was  sent. 
He  planted  the  mission  in  Finland,  and  now,  owing 
to  the  far-sighted  wisdom  of  Bishop  Hurst,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  stands  at  the  front  door 
of  the  Russian  Empire  ready  to  go  in  and  occu|iy 
the  land. 

A  long  letter  from  Rev.  B.  A.  ( "arlson,  who  is  still 
in  that  work,  concerning  the  Stundists  of  Russia, 
closes  up  with  the  following  remarkable  postscript : 
"  This  was  written  a  few  days  before  the  most  unex- 
pected notice  was  read  in  the  papers  that  the  Czar 
had  given  religious  liberty  to  his  people." 

And  we  arQ  there,  right  on  hand  to  enter  that 
great  empire,  and  we  owe  it  to  Bishop  Hurst  that  we 
are  there. 

Bishop  Hurst  seemed  to  have  a  .sort  of  inspira- 
tion in  opening  new  work.  When  he  welit  to 
hold  the  Conference  in  India,  he  learned  upon  the 
steamer  before  reaching  Calcutta,  from  a  perfect 
stranger  who  showed  him  a  map  of  Malaysia,  of  the 
commercial  importance  of  Singapore.  He  immedi- 
ately resolved  to  occupy  it.  Ever  in  his  di'eams. 
Bishop  Hurst  saw  a  Kingdom  of  God  coextensive 
with  all  the  earth.  There  was  a  young  man  coming 
from  the  United  States  to  take  charge  of  our  work  in 
Calcutta.     His  name  was  W.  F.  Oldham.     Bishop 
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Hui'st  immediately  determined  to  send  Oldham  to 
Singapore,  and  wlien  the  young  man  arrived  at  Cal- 
cutta, wlicre  he  tlionght  his  journey  was  ended, 
Bishop  Hurst  told  iiim  that  his  appointment  was  1 ,500 
miles  further  on.  Brotlier  Oldliam  obeyed  promptly, 
and  went  to  Singapore  and  planted  tliat  mission, 
whicii  is  now  one  of  the  most  successful  in  all 
Mftliodisni.  It  has  connected  with  it  a  self-sup- 
porting l)oys'  school,  and  tlie  latest  statistics  siiow 
tliat  that  school  has  in  it  twenty-tliree  instructors  and 
70')  seliolars,  and  is  a  center  of  religious  and  intel- 
lectual power  for  all  that  country  and  for  Siaiu  and 
Horneo.  Tile  Bishop  created  that  mission  with  tiie 
stroke  of  his  pen. 

There  is  one  incident  connected  with  tiiis  sciiool 
tliiit  used  to  make  the  tenrs  rush  down  liishop 
Hurst's  cheek. 

Brother  Oldham  needed  a  helper,  and  we  sent  G. 
W.  Gray  there,  from  Zanesvillc,  Ohio.  As  Brother 
Oldliam  saw  him  get  off  tiie  steamer,  and  as  he 
looked  upon  his  stalwart  form  and  noted  iiis  quick 
stej),  he  said  "That  is  the  very  man  for  me."  Wr. 
Gray  took  charge  of  the  school,  and  in  six  months 
lie  was  taken  ill.  As  a  surprise  to  himself,  and  a 
great  surpirise  to  iiis  friends,  he  was  told  by  his 
physician  that  he  must  die.  He  thought  about  it  a 
little,  and  then  gravitation  shifting  turned  the  other 
way,  and  he  wnnted  to  go  home  to  his  father,  young 
and  strong  as  he  was.  He  said  to  Brother  Oldhain  : 
"  Call  in  the  boys,"  and  they  came  in — forty  bo^-s, 
from  Malaysia  and  Siam.  "  Boys,"  lie  said,  "  I  iiavc 
sent  for  you  to  let  you  see  how  a  Ciiristian  can  die. 
I  want  you  to  pass  by  and  let  me  grasp  each  of  you 
by  the  hand."  And  while  these  boys  were  going  by 
him,  he  began  to  sing,  all  alone  : 

Down  at  the  Cross  where  my  Saviour  died, 
Down  where  for  clean.sing  from  sin  I  cried, 
There  to  my  heart  wa.s  the  blood  applied, 
Glory  to  His  name. 
Nobody  could  sing  but  the  dying  man.     When 
the  vacation   came.  Brother  Oldham   went  up  into 
Siam  to  get  some  new  students,  and  he  took  dinner 
at  the  house  of  an  old  man.    At  the  table  one  of  his 
boys  was  sitting.     Brother  Oldham  told  the  story  of 
how  the  man  sang  wlien  he  was  dying.    At  theclo.se 
of  the  dinner  the  boy's  grandfather  took  Brother 
Oldham  aside,  took  him  by  the  coat,  and  said  to 
him  :  "  Do  you  see  that  boy?   That  is  my  grandson. 
He  is  the  light  of  these  old  eyes.     Take  him  and  fill 
him   full  of  that   religion  that  makes  a  man  sing 
when  he  dies." 


The  fame  of  that  wonderful  song  went  all  over 
tlnit  country,  and  now  the  school  has  pupils  number- 
ing 705,  and  it  is  felt  as  an  intellectual,  a  moral,  and 
a  religious  power  all  through  that  country.  If 
Bislioi)  Hurst  could  have  known  what  was  to  happen, 
if  he  could  have  known  about  the  Spanish  war  and 
its  i-esuhs,  he  could  not  have  done  a  wiser  thing 
than  to  plant  that  mission  at  Singapore.  That 
filled  U[)  the  gap.  That  made  a  chain  of  Methodist 
missions  clear  around  this  globe.  Now  you  can  sail 
around  the  earth  and  not  be  very  far  at  any  time 
iVom  a  Methodist  mission,  and  it  was  the  far-sighted 
wisdom  of  Bishop  Hurst  that  did  that. 

It  does  seem,  as  we  look  Ijack  upon  it,  as  though 
he  was  guided  by  his  Lord. 

As  you  have  heard,Bisliop  Hurst's  greatest  achieve- 
ment was  the  planting  of  the  American  University. 
When  I  sa«'  him  toiling  at  that  gigantic  task,  at  an 
age  when  other  men  seek  rejiose,  I  could  not  stand 
it,  and  I  made  the  journey  all  the  way  from  the  West 
liere  to  take  his  hand  and  say, "  Bishop  Hurst,  I 
am  with  you,  I  will  stand  by  you."  I  never  shall 
forget  the  expression  with  which  he  wheeled  and 
grasped  my  hand,  and  said,  "Thank God, thank  God, 
I  feel  stronger  than  I  did  ;  "  and  I  helped  him  with 
all  my  might. 

The  story  of  the  planting  of  the  University  is 
familiar  to  you.  Some  incidents  could  be  told  illus- 
trating the  zeal  and  energy  with  which  he  prose- 
cuted the  work.  On  a  tri])  to  Europe  he  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Hart  A.  Massey,  of  Toronto,  a 
princel}'  man.  The  Bishop  unfolded  his  plan  of  the 
American  University  to  him,  and  a  few  years  after- 
wards, when  Mr.  Massey  died,  it  was  found  that  his 
will  contained  a  bequest  of  $.50,000  for  the  Uni- 
versity. 

In  those  days  he  could  scarcely  talk  about  any- 
thing else.  No  man  accomplishes  much  who  has 
not  an  idea  upon  his  brain  so  thoroughly  that  he 
wants  to  talk  about  it  wherever  lie  goes.  Bishop 
Hurst  did  that.  He  got  $50,000  for  the  American 
University  by  sitting  down  by  a  perfect  .stranger  on 
a  steamer  and  telling  him  about  his  plans. 

Again,  during  an  unusually  stormj'  month  in  one 
of  our  recent  winters,  on  his  arrival  liome  from  a 
wearisome  journey,  he  received  intelligence  of  a 
good  man  in  the  valley  of  the  Missi,ssippi,  whose 
heart  was  warm  toward  the  project  of  the  University, 
and  whose  pastor  desired  Bishop  Hurst  to  preach  for 
him  the  following  Sunday.     While  yet  the  winds 
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wore  blowing  and  llie  snow  was  blocking  trains,  lie 
started  for  the  West.  At  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  he 
was  the  guest  of  Mr.  J.  i'^rank  iJuhin.son.  One  of  the 
results  of  this  trij)  and  sermon  was  a  cash  gift  ol' 
$25,000  and  a  large  share  in  a  will,  which  will  bring 
an  increase  of  many  thou.'^ands  ;  sonic  think  200,000, 
of  dollars  to  tlu'  endowment  of  tin-  I 'nivci-sity. 
Bi-other  Kobinson,  since  that  day,  lias  gone  home 
to  Jleaven,  but  bis  wife  has  taken  his  place  upon 
our  Board  of  Trustees,  and  she  has  for  our  enter- 
])rise  the  same  enthusiastic  love  as  her  de|)arted 
husbantl. 

Tiiere  is  no  danger  that  the  name  of  John  F. 
Hurst  will  be  forgotten.  A  mission  once  [)lanted  is 
immortal.  It  never  can  be  given  up.  Finland  and 
Malaysia  will  hold  that  naine  in  reverent  remem- 
brance, while  as  long  as  this  rejaiblic  lives  the 
American  University  will  never  allow  the  name  of 
its  founder  to  pass  from  the  memories  of  man. 

Dr.  Bklstol  :  Dr.  Davidson,  Secretary  of  the 
American  University,  will  read  the  resolutions  pre- 
pared by  various  societies  and  organizations,  and 
sent  to  this  service. 

Trustees  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary. 

The  Trustees  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary  have  learuerl, 
with  pi-ofouud  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Bishop  Johu  F.  Hurst, 
D.  D.,  LL.  I).,  and  beg  to  record  their  high  appreciation  <if 
his  eminent  services  to  the  Church  of  God  as  one  of  its  chief 
pastors,  and  in  the  many  important  interests  which  were  com- 
mitted to  his  care.  In  common  with  the  whole  Church  while 
mourning  his  death,  we  give  hearty  thanks  to  God  for  his 
work  and  for  tlie  influence  which  he  exerted  in  the  many 
causes  of  public  utility  and  Christian  progress. 

Especially  we  record  our  sen.se  of  the  loss  sustained  by  Drew 
Theological  Seminary  with  which  he  has  been  so  closely  iden- 
tified, and  of  which  he  was  a  Trustee  until  the  time  of  his 
death.  Elected  Professor  of  Historical  Theology  in  1871,  and 
in  1873  elected  President  of  the  Seminary,  he  filled  these  two 
positions  with  marked  success  until  his  election  to  the  Epis- 
copacy in  1880.  As  a  professor  he  was  scholarly,  earnest,  and 
sympathetic  with  the  students  in  their  work,  and  many  gradu- 
ates of  the  Seminary  in  all  pirts  of  the  world  will  mourn  a 
faithful  and  successful  instructor. 

He  came  to  the  Seminary  when  it  was  in  prosperity,  but 
suddenly  the  waves  of  misfortune  broke  over  it,  and  tiie  in- 
stitution found  itself  without  endowment ;  instead  of  giving 
way  to  despondency  he  at  once  gave  himself  to  the  restora- 
tion of  that  which  was  lost,  and  with  heroic  energy  and  great 
wisdom  he  rallied  Trustees  and  friends  to  its  support.  So 
ably  did  he  carry  out  this  work  that  the  Seminary  success- 
fully weathered  the  storm  and  has  gone  forward  with  the 
impulse  then  given  it. 

The  Trustees  desire  to  recognize  his  great  services  to  the 
institution  and  to  express  in  this  way  their  thanks  for  his 
labors 

We  recognize  also  his  achievements  in  other  institutions 
with  which  he  was  so  closely  identified,  and  his  services  in 
the  department  of  Christian  Literature,  and  in  so  many  spheres 
of  human  intei-est. 

Now,  that  he  has  been  transferred  to  the  higher  ministries 
of  the  Heavenly  world,  we  beg  to  tender  to  the  bereaved 
family  the  assurance  of  our  sympathy  and  our  prayers  that 
the  abundant  consolations  of  our  Heavenly  Father  may  be 
multiplied  to  them. 

A.  H.  TuTTLE,  Andrew  Longacre, 

James  Montgomeky,  George  J.  Ferry, 

Henry  A.  Butzz,  Committee. 


lialtiiiiore  I'rcacliers'  IVIeetiny  oftln;  Wasliiiiffton 
CoiiCereuce. 

Wo,  the  Baltimore  Preachers'  Meeting  of  the  Washington 
Annual  Oouforenco  now  in  session  at  Metroiwlitan  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Ballimore,  Md.,  mourn  with  world-wide 
Methodism  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  particu- 
lar in  the  d(!iith  of  Bishop  . John  Fletcher  Hurst,  who  passed 
from  the  field  of  toil  to  his  heavenly  reward  May  -1th. 

Another  intellectual  star  has  been  taken  from  the  human 
firmament,  a  star  of  great  magnitude.  Our  beloved  Bishop 
will  live  in  precious  memory  in  the  many  books  he  has  writ- 
ten;  in  the  American  University,  which  he  conceived, 
planned,  and  developed  ;  in  his  ministrations  as  a  Bishop  of 
the  Church,  in  the  impetus  he  gave  to  ministerial  education, 
and  in  his  Christian  character.  While  our  loss  is  his  eternal 
gain,  we  regret  always  to  lose  from  the  Church  militant  men 
like  Bishop  Hurst,  who  was  so  faithful,  useful,  and  helpful. 
It  can  truly  be  said  of  him,  that  a  great  man  has  fallen. 

It  is  our  sincere  prayer  that  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church 
will  raise  up  one  among  us  like  unto  our  beloved  Bishop, 
whose  ability  will  be  as  his  was  recognized  by  all  branches 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

We  further  pray  that  our  Church  will  erect  a  Hurst  Mem- 
orial Hall  of  Theology  in  honor  of  the  Founder  of  the  Univer- 
sity. We  deeply  sympathize  with  the  Board  of  Bishops  of 
our  Church  in  the  lo.ss  of  another  of  their  colleagues,  and 
with  the  children  and  relatives  in  this  hour  of  their  great 
sorrow. 

We  have  appointed  Revs.  N.  M.  Carroll,  J.  A.  Holmes, 
Joshua  Barnes,  J.  H.  Goodrich,  and  I.  L.  Thomas  to  repre- 
sent the  meeting  at  the  funeral  services. 

Signed : 

N.  M.  Carroll,  VresUknl. 
W.  N.  Holt,  Secretary- 

Washinj^ton  Methodist  Preachers'  Aleeting  of  the 
Washington  Confereiiee. 

Resolutions  of  the  Washington  Preachers'  Meeting, 
OF  THE  Washington  Annual  Conference,  on  the 
death  of  Bishop  John  Fletcher  Hurst. 

Whereas  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  His  all  wise  providence,  to  remove  from  labor  to  re- 
ward Bishop  John  Fletcher  Hurst,  one  of  the  general  super- 
intendents of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  a  distin- 
guished patron  of  Christian  education,  both  at  home  and 
abroad : 

lie  it  resolved.  First — That  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
has  lost  a  notable  representative  ;  the  cause  of  education  an 
interested  and  generous  patron  ;  and  Protestantism  a  wise 
and  faithful  friend. 

Second.  That  his  translations  and  publications  in  the  fields 
of  Christian  research,  constitute  a  fitting  monument  to  his 
indefatigable  industry  and  breadth  of  culture. 

Third.  His  lofty  ideals  finding  embodimeait  in  the  American 
University,  and  his  commendable  promptitude  in  saving  to 
Methodism  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  in  the  face  of  a  grave 
financial  crisis,  are  worthy  of  the  emulation  of  all  progres- 
sive churchmen,  and  should  fire  their  ambition  and  stimulate 
their  exertion  to  push  his  cherished  plans  to  speedy  com- 
pletion. 

Jie  it  again  resolved.  That  the  Washington  Preachers'  Meet- 
ing of  the  Washington  Annual  Conference  recognizes  the  loss 
which  has  been  sustained  by  our  beloved  Methodism  and  the 
Christian  Church  ;  and  hereby  begs  leave  to  tender  ite  deep 
sympathy  to  the  bereaved  family. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  upon 
the  minutes  of  the  Preachers'  Meeting,  and  a  copy  be  sent  to 
the  family  of  Bishop  Hurst. 

W.  H.  Gaines,  President. 

Rev.  M.  W.  Clair. 

Rev.  C.  G.  Cummings,  Secretary. 
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Newark   Coufereuce  3Iotliocli.st  Prei»<-liers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

At  theretfular  monthly  meeting  of  tlie  Newark  Couferenco 
Methodist  Preachers'  Association  held  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Mav 
4,  1903,  the  following  resolutions  were  offered  and  unani- 
mously adopted  by  a  rising  vote  : 

Rksolved.  That  we  have  heard  of  the  decease  of  our  much 
beloved  brother,  Bisliop  John  F.  Hurst,  with  sincere  regret, 
and  that  it  is  our  desire  to  give  expression  to  the  very  ardent 
affection  we  all  had  for  him. 

We  think  of  him  as  possessing  one  of  the  most  genial  and 
lovable  spirits  that  ever  graced  the  membership  of  our  Con- 
ference :  we  think  of  him  as  the  very  popular  president  uf 
the  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  so  dear  to  us  by  association 
anil  its  good  works,  and  the  heroic  and  successful  efforts  he 
made  to  save  this  very  valuable  institution  in  the  hour  of  its 
peril  have  always  commanded  our  admiration.  We  think 
of  him,  witli  laudable  pride,  as  having  belonged  to  our  Con- 
ference at  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  high  and  exalted 
office  of  a  Bishop  in  the  Methodist  Episcopai  Church:  and 
last,  but  not  least,  we  think  of  him  as  the  great  historian, 
the  pi-e-eminent  scholar,  and  the  fouudi'r  of  the  American 
University.  We  have  haa  profound  respect  for  his  zeal  and 
energy  in  its  behalf  through  many  of  the  best  years  of  his 
life,  and  as  this  great  enterprise  continues  to  grow  and  de- 
velop, we  are  fully  assured  that  Bishop  Hurst's  memory  will 
be  forever  perpetuated  in  it. 

While  we  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  great  loss  Evangelical 
Protestantism  and  world-wide  Methodism  have  sustained  in 
the  removal  of  Bishop  Hurst  from  the  scenes  of  liis  earthly 
activities,  weare  profoundly  grateful  toour  Heavenly  Father 
for  having  permitted  him  to  accomplish  so  much  tor  his 
church,  for  his  country,  and  for  the  world. 

We  hereby  appoint  Dr.  John  A.  (rutteridge  to  represent  us 
at  the  funeral  of  Bishop  Hurst,  and  ask  him  to  present  the 
above  resolutions,  and  we  especially  request  him  to  convey 
to  the  family  of  our  departed  friend  and  brother  our  deepest 
sympathy,  and  assure  them  of  our  prayers  that  the  Goil  of 
iill  comfort  and  peace  will  graciously  sustain  them  in  this 
liour  of  their  sorrow  and  affliction. 


J.  O.  WiNXEli,  Sici-etari/. 


Wesley  Martin,   Prt-snieni. 


An   Kxpression    of    Ai>pi'c<'iatloii    by  Tlic  Wash- 
ington 31eth<uUst   I'roaclier.s'  Electing. 

With  profound  sorrow  we  have  learned  of  the  death  of 
Bishop  John  Fletcher  Hurst.  For  fifteen  years  Bishop  Hurst 
has  resided  in  Washington  ;  and  during  tliat  time  we  have 
learned  to  admire  and  love  him  for  his  work's  sake,  and  for 
his  noble  Christian  character.  While  his  services  rendered 
10  the  Church  e.xt'  ud  throughout  the  world,  we  are  per- 
suaded that  the  grandest  achievement  of  his  life  is  in  this 
city.  His  heart  was  fixed  on  the  American  University. 
Although  not  the  fii'st  to  conceive  the  thought  of  this  magni- 
ficent enterprise,  he  was  fix'st  to  put  that  thought  into  practi- 
cal operation.  He  purchased  the  ground  and  lived  to  see  the 
first  building  rise  in  beauty  and  splendor  on  the  heights 
within  the  borders  of  the  Capital  of  our  country,  and  a 
second  building  started  on  its  way.  When  this  noble 
institution  shall  have  been  completed  it  will  stand  as  a  monu- 
ment to  his  wisdom,  zeal,  faith,  and  tireless  energy. 

Whenever  the  duties  of  Bishop  Hui'st  permitted  him  to  be 
at  home  he  was  always  ready  to  aid  tlie  preachers  of  the  city 
in  their  work  by  his  counsel  and  per.sonal  labors,  both  on 
special  occasions  and  at  regular  religious  services.  We 
appreciate  the  self-sacrificing  services  thus  given,  and  weare 
persuaded  that  they  have  contributed  much  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  of  Christ  in  our  midst.  By  his  profound 
scholarship,  his  thorough  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  and 
his  wide  reputation  as  an  authi>r.  Bishop  Hurst  has  given 
strength  and  prominence  to  Methodism  in  the  Capital  of  the 
nation  during  liis  residence  in  this  city.  In  his  death  not 
only  our  own  denomination  and  this  city,  but  also  the  whole 
•country  has  sustained  a  great  loss. 

To  his  bereaved  family  we  extend  our  sincere  sympathy, 


and  assure  them  of  our  fervent  prayers  in  their  behalf  in  this 

time  of  bereavement  and  sorrow. 

H.  R.  Naylor,  E.  L.  Hubbard, 

LuciEN  Clark,  J.  C.  Nicholson, 

Wm.  H.  Chapman,  Commiltee. 

j>Iethodist  Preaohers'  3Ic'etiu8:,  New  York  City. 

The  New  York  Methodist  Preachers'  Meeting  having  heard 
of  the  decease  of  our  dear  friend,  and  brother,  the  Rev.  John 
Fletcher  Hurst,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  one  of  the  Bi-shops  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  directed  its  officers  to  convey  to 
you  its  deep  sympathy  in  the  loss  you  have  sustained,  and  to 
assure  you  of  its  prayerful  consideration  in  this  time  of  sor- 
row and  bereavement. 

Before  his  elevation  to  the  Episcopate  he  was  one  of  our 
most  useful  and  valued  members.  His  wide  scholarship,  his 
Christian  courtesy,  and  kindly  cousiderateness  made  him  be- 
loved by  all,  and  his  removal  is  a  common  bereavement. 

Sorrowing  as  we  do,  yet  we  rejoice  in  a  life  so  unselfishly 
and  usefully  spent,  being  confident  of  this,  that  when  he 
passed  into  the  beyond  he  saw  his  "  pilot  face  to  face." 

On  behalf  of  the  New  York  Methodist  Preachers'  Meeting 
we  tender  you  our  deepest  love  and  earnest  sympathy,  pray- 
ing that  comfort  from  the  Great  Comforter  may  be  yours  in 
richest  measure,  and  that  the  promise  may  be  abundantly 
fulfilled,  "  My  grace  is  sufficient."  Yours  sincerely, 
Thomas  S.  Bcixd,  Strretari/.  John  J.  Reed,  President. 

Baltimore  Preaehei-s'  Meeting-. 

The  Preachers'  Meeting  i  if  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  Baltimore  has  learned  with  deep  scirrow  of  the  death  of  our 
distinguished  Bishop,  John  Fletclier  Hurst. 

Bishop  Hurst  was  peculiarly  related  to  us,  in  that  he  was 
born  in  Maryland,  of  an  honored  Methodist  ancestry,  was 
the  resident  Bishop  of  the  Baltimore  Conference,  and  had 
devoted  his  last  years  to  the  task  of  establishing  within  our 
bounds,  at  the  National  Capital,  a  Methodist  World-Institu- 
tion, "The  American  University,"  destined  to  be  the  crown 
and  glory  of  our   whole  educational  system. 

This  great  man  had  the  prophet's  eye  and  the  leader's  force. 
Other  mighty  men  of  our  Church  had  come  and  gone  before 
he  came  to  the  Capital  City.  To  them  had  appeared  the 
vision  of  a  University :  but  they  did  nothing,  and  the  vision 
faded.  He,  too,  saw  and  tried  to  put  it  away.  He  knew 
what  labor  it  would  require,  and  that  it  would,  as  he  often 
said,  cost  blood  ;  but  the  vision  would  not  away.  At  last, 
with  indomitable  courage  and  unflagging  zeal,  with  a  faith 
that  saw  the  unseen  and  stumbled  not  at  impossibilities  he 
put  his  hand  to  the  enterprise,  and  literally  wearing  his  life 
away  with  incredible  labors  he  never  let  go"  till  compelled  by 
broken  health.  For  such  an  undertaking  he  was  peculiarly 
endowed  by  God  and  qualified  by  training.  Naturally  ar- 
dent, persevering,  single-minded  and  far-sighted,  he  was 
brought  up  in  schools,  trained  in  colleges,  universities  and 
seminaries,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  learned  and 
scholarly  men,  among  whom  he  himself  was  conspicuous. 

Our  preachers  in  Baltimore,  aware  of  his  long  and  extreme 
illness,  have  been  awaiting  his  death  with  pained  expectation. 
Now  that  he  has  entered  into  Life  they  have  sent  a  cnm- 
mittee  of  his  brethren  of  the  ministry  to  testify  tlieir 
aS'ection  and  esteem. 

They  say  he  died,  it  seems  to  me 
That  after  hours  of  pain  and  strife, 

He  slept  one  evening  peacefully 
And  woke  to  everlasting  Life. 

Charles  W.  Baldwin,  ^ 
William  (i.  Herbert,     Commillee. 
James  P.  Wright.         ) 

The  Ijenedietion  wa.s  pronounced  bj'  Bi.sliop  I 
Tlie  interment  at  IJock  Creek  Cemetery  was 
vate — many  floral  tribute.s  stood  about  the  gr 
Tlie  service  was  read  l\v  Kev.  Luther  B.  \\'il 
D.  D.  The  body  was  hiid  to  rest,  and  the  long 
day  was  done. 


'  OSS. 

pri- 
ave. 

soil. 
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Bishop  John   F.   Hurst 

RESOLUTIONS    BY    TRUSTEES   OF   THE    AMERICAN   UNIVERSITY 

Tlie  departure  of  our  former  leader  and  chancel- 
lor, Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  leaves  us  lonely  indeed. 
The  measure  of  our  loss  lies  beyond  our  present 
power  of  computntinn.  Though  his  personal  pre- 
sence be  withdrawn,  liis  work  and  his  influence 
are  vastly  more  tlian  a  record  and  a  memory. 
They  are  an  inspiration  to  us  in  all  cur  present 
endeavor,  and  such  they  will  continue  to  be  to  our 
successors.  He  has  moved  on  and  up  to  his  crown 
and  his  palm.  His  work  on  earth  will  also  go  for. 
ward  to  its  broad,  beautiful  and  glorious  culmina- 
tion. He  was  in  the  line  of  the  prophet  and  the 
seer,  and  his  largest  service  to  the  world  will  ap- 
pear in  later  times  when  the  centuries  shall  have 
given  the  mighty  initiating  impulses  of  his  mind 
and  heart  opportunity  to  find  their  full  fruition. 

We  tender  to  his  bereft  children  the  deep  sym- 
l)athy  of  our  own  sorrowing  hearts,  and  in  the  same 
moment  offer  them  our  sincere  congratulations  on 
their  heritage  of  his  own  honored  and  beautiful  life, 
and  of  his  unsullied  character  and  name. 


(  liaphiiii    William   II.  .^lilbiirii 

RESOLUTIONS    liY    TRUSTEES    OF    THE    AMERICAN    UNIVERSITY 

The  removal  by  deatli  from  our  number  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  William  H.  Milburn,  tlie  veteran  Chaplain 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  gives  us  grief  that  we 
shall  not  again  look  upon  his  manly  form  and  shin- 
ing visage.  He  was  not  of  those  "  who  having  eyes 
see  not,"  but  rather  of  those  who,  not  having  eyes, 
yet  see.  The  noble  qualities  of  his  heart  combined 
(vith  the  brilliant  powers  of  his  mind  to  make  him 
a  large  factor  in  all  circles  that  he  touched.  His 
grace  of  speech  and  diction  and  the  courageous 
utterance  of  his  convictions  have  done  great  service 
to  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness.  The  fra- 
grance of  his  pure  life  will  linger  long  among  the 
people  of  America  and  (Jreat  Britain,  and  never 
cease  to  bless  mankind. 

We  convey  to  his  surviving  family  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  in  their  sorrow  and  loss,  and  join  with 
them  n\  the  hope  of  a  future  and  unbroken  union 
in  the  world  of  light,  undimmed  b}'  shadows  and 
untouched  by  tears. 
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\  I'liilL-recl  Dwemberl'l,  HI02,  at  Washington,  D.  C ,  ns  secuiid- 
'   -liiss  mail  luutter  under  act  of  Congress  of  Julyjie,  .1.894. 


Ilo  Made  Hit-  UijAM-vst  Iahs.  d,   iv,,i,-.  ,,aiviits  ranif  m  Aiurri.-M  Innn  In-lau.l 

ISiii'T  rfrcreiK.-c  wa.s  iiiailr  to  (lie  (Icalli  cf  l.;(.'\ ,  \U\  when    In-  w-i^;   Wut    1  wci  ve  vrais  old.  iiiul   .-settled    in 

•lofm  PeiiU'iiii  the  .Vpril    issue  dl    tlir  '1'iik  * '(MUIki;.  Muniilo,  whcTc  tlie  liov  Icariierl  llie  bricklaying  trade. 

The  press  was  sto|iprd  tn  1ft  in  the  liarcst  lucntiim  ni'  While  in  lii-^ yonng  manhood  he  wa.s  converted  in  a 

the  .~ad  new^.      11  is  was  such  a  splend  id  1  i  fe.  and  h  i-  .Nfet  liodi^t  revival,  and    left    hi-   trade   In    make   hi- 

loving  service  loi' llie  .\merican  l' ni  vei'sil  y  .so  nin(jue  <>wn  way  ihrouuh  (therlin   ('ollege,  and    Ht.    Iiiinself 

and  satisfactory  thai  Inrt  her  miiiti..ii  must  he  made.  for  the  mmi^trv.    lie  was  verv  hunurv  for  knowleflge. 


We  are  in- 
debted to  the 
Epuorlli  Un- 
did for  many 
of  tlie  facts 
nlating  to 
hi<  life.  Ill 
aliethi'i-  pari 
iif  till'  paper 
will  be  found 
a  faithful 
picture  of  the 
noble  m  a  n, 
and  the  great 
lens  he  made 
tor  the  Amei- 
ican  I'niver- 
sity.  Some 
g  e  n  e  r  o  n  s 
friuid  should 
have  the  lens 
mounted  and 
let  it  at  its 
work. 


.lust  after 
li  i  s  college 
days  he  mar- 
r  i  e  d  M  a  r  y 
Til  den,  o'f 
Buffalo.  He 
saw  some  ser- 
vice as  chap- 
lain of  the 
( )  n  e  li  11  n- 
d  r  e  (1  a  n  d 
.Si.\ty-h  i  n  !  h 
Ohio  Voliin- 
I  ee  rs,  and, 
while  in  the 
service,  offi- 
ciated in  tile 
lirst  burial  in 
the  .\rling- 
ton  Heights 
C  e  111  e  t  e  ry. 
For  over  fifty 
y  e  a  r  s  he 
s  e  r  V  e  d  the 
.Me  til  od  i  s  t 


Atteraliti  i,,.     ,|,,|,,,   |»,ale  and  Jiis'<;reat  Leu.s'given.llie  .\  meil'  an   I   Mi\eisilx 

occu(Hed    in    leligious    study    and     leai-hings,    ami  Kpiscopal    (liurch    in  various   towns   and    cities   in 

erowiieil    with   successful  scieiitilic    researches.,  IJew  northwest  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Ohio,  both 

|ir  .h'hn  I'eale.  manufacturer  of  tlu'Jargest  relied-  as  pastor,  and  in  later  years  as  presiding  elder. ..    . 
ing  telescope  in  the  world,  died   al   hi^old  re-idenee  .\dvancing  years  decided    him  to  withdraw  from 

in  (ireeiiville.  I'a.,  March  •_'•';,  altera  -Imit  iiiie-s.  .-ic-iivi'  clerical  w^rk.      lie  Ir.iveled  and  .studied  and. 

|)r.  Peale  was  tlh'    in vi'iit.M- uf   ilu'laigol  i-elleel-  when    ab.iut    seventy-live   years   old.  became    inter- 

iiig  tele-cope  leys   in  the  wuild,      I'niil   in   his  sev-  <-Av'\  in  astronouvy.     lie  decided. to.,  undertake  the 

enty-fifth  year  he  had  atisolutely  no  teehuieal  knowl-  making  of  lenses.     Excepting  such   little  informa- 

edge  of  the  laws  of  optics,  nor  any  i>vactical.  experi-  tioii   as  he  got   from    Dr.   Wythe  and   some  slight 

eiice  in  Ihe  making  of  lenses.  te,-linical    instruction    from    .ruhii  .\.    P>rnshrar.  Dr. 
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Peate  relied  upon  his  own  skill  and  inventive  nbil- 
ity  in  the  perfonnance  of  his  delicate  work. 

He  made,  at  first,  several  small  glasses  more  or 
less  siK-cesslully,  presenting  them  to  colleges  in 
which  lie  was  interested,  wheri'  they  were  mounted 
and  art-  still  in  \im-.  The  crowning  task  was  the 
making  of  the  iiumeu-e  02-inch  lens  for  the  Amer- 
ican University.  Washington,  ].).  C,  a  task  which 
ucciipied  two  years  of  his  declining  life. 

Dr.  Pealc  mailt^  st'vtral  attt;nipts  to  find  a  large 
glass  mannfaclurer  who  winild  cast  the  lens  for  him, 
lull  without  succes.'-.  lie  then  turned  from  the  big 
glass-molding  cohc^tus  to  the  smaller  manufact- 
urers, who  had  much  to  gain  if  the  cast  should  he 
successful,  and  nothing  to  lose  in  case  of  failure, 
lie  went  to  liiitler,  I'a  ,  and  got  a  plate  glass  com- 
|)any  to  agn-c  \i>  iii;ike  the  attempt.  Four  times  the 
molten  glass  was  poured  into  the  great  mold  unsuc- 
re.ssfully.  hut  the  fifth  cast  was  piH)nounced  perfect. 
In  the  meantime  l)r.  I'eate  laiilt.  according  to  his 
uun  ^peritieations,  ;i  workshop  for  the  accommoda- 
iiDU  111  the  glass  when  it  -sliould  be  transported  from 
Hutler.  He  also  had  made,  according  to  his  own 
ideas,  an  enmnious  convex  and  circular  grinder,  the 
lirst  tool  ul'  its  kind  lo  he  successfully  used  in  mak- 
ing a  tclescdpe  lens 

Hi;foie  shipjiing  his  gical  gla.ss  (i>  Wusliington  hi- 
Dpened  one  eriij  ui'  his  workshop  and  wheeled  the 
lens  out  t,i>  have  the  s.ilisfaetiun  of  testing  it  upon 
the  heavens. 

Naturally,  his  seienlilie  umk  attracteei  world-wide 
attention.  (Tei-aian  and  iMiglisli  universities  corre- 
.s-ponded  with  him,  ami  .\merican  scientists  caine  to 
visit  him  at  his  little  workshop  in  Greenville.  He 
was  iiU'ered  many  honorary  degrees  and  fellowships 
in  many  scientific  societies  l)ut  refu.sed  them  all. 
being  content  with  his  limioi-  as  (hx-tor  of  divinity 
and  Methodist  preacher 

Sliall  Tliere  lu'  a    National  Uiiivtu'sity  ? 

The  building  of  a  University  of  the  United  States 
at  the  nation's  capital,  to  be  supported  out  of  the 
public  treasury,  has  been  oj)posed  ^'ythe  (Committee 
of  Fifteen  of  the  National  Educational  As.sociation, 
composed  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  country, 
on  the  ground  of  the  impossibility  of  freeing;  it  from 
political  bias  atui  treatment. 

The  constitutional  right  of  such  an  institutioa 
has  been  and  still  is  questioned,  as  well  as  the  right 
to  Ris '    tnoney  raised    from    all    the    t>eople    for    the 


spjciil  advantage  of  a  select  numb3r  Sach  au  in- 
stitution would  be  a  rival  to  alL  other  institutions, 
in  which  millions  are  invested,  and  its  building 
would  check  in  great  measure  the  gifts  now  flowing 
jnin  our  great  institutions  of  learning.  Existing 
institutions  are  doing, or  planning  to  do,  practically 
all  such  a  university  could  do.  The  various  religious 
bodies  have  already  taken  steps  toward  university 
foundations  in  Washington — the  Baptists  in  the 
Columbian  University,  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  Catholic  University,  the  Methodists,  represent- 
ing general  Protestantism,  in  the  American  Univer- 
sity, and  Protestant  Episcopalians  in  the  Cathedral 
Fouiulation. 

Our  wisest  legislators  are  opposed  to  a  univer-ity 
sup|)orted  at  the  e.\|)en.se  of  the  Government,  and 
the  strongest  argument  that  tliey  use  against  it  :- 
t  hat  the  ('hri^lian  philanthropists  of  the  country  are 
now  engageil  in  the  establishment  of  educational 
institutions  on  as  hui^e  j>lans  as  the  Government 
could  hope  to  do,  and  while  the  Christian  people  are 
willing  to  do  it,  it  is  needless  for  the  Government  to 
undertake  it.  ."^uch  an  institution  founded  by  the 
Government  would  simply  l)econie  a  riH-ruiting 
office  for  polities.  Then-  would  l>e  a  constant  and 
di.sgraceful  scramhli-  foi-  diiiominational  control. 

The  loftiest  educational  idi'as  (;an  nevei'  be  real- 
ized by  institutions  under  the  patronage  of  th^- 
•State,  depending  on  its  treasury,  and  subject  to  po- 
litical bias  and  fluctuations,  ji  is  dittieuil  to  con - 
eeive.  t'oi-  inslaiK-e,  thai  the  I  )emoerals  would  sub- 
mit ui-aeefiilly  lo  ta.xation  lor  the  purpose  of  sus- 
taining su 'h  au  institution  wlieii  the  Re[)ublicaiis, 
being  in  powei,  should  insist  that  along  the  line  of 
economics  proteetion  should  br  the  chief  doctrine 
emphasized. 

Let  the  Government  continue on  astill  more  lib- 
eral scale  toencourage  and  foster  literary,  historical, 
and  scientific  studies  liy  enlarging  its  lU'esent  pol- 
icy as  outlined  in  the  establishment  and  support  of 
its  various  departments  and  bureaus,  such  as  furn- 
ish facilities  and  materials  for  students  in  higher 
education  These  have  been  established  at  a  cost 
of  about  $00,000,000,  and  are  supported  and  in- 
creased by  annual  appropriations  of  about  $5,500,- 
000.  Tlie.se  collections  are-  unrivalled  and  should 
be  utilizeil.  Congress  has  already  thrown  all  these 
collections  open  to  the  students  in  our  higher  insti- 
tutions, under  proper  restrictions,  and  the  general 
Government  can  render  no  better  service  to  the 
cause  of  learning,  and    culture  than  to  pursue  the 
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same  generous  line  ol'  tievelopiug  and  augnicMting 
these  treasures,  while  keeping  itself  free  from  the 
unhappy  entanglements  of  an  organized  university, 
seeking  the  patronage  of  the  public,  yet  unable  to 
meet  the  popular  needs.  These  treasures  owned  by 
and  in  the  custody  of  the  Federal  Government, 
could  bo  so  co-ordinated  that  splendid  results 
might  follow.  Each  could  be  increased  and  con- 
ducted with  reference  to  its  relative  value  ami  im- 
portance to  the  whole.  All  could  be  brouglit  into 
a  harmonious  system  and  made  available  for  stu- 
ilents  in  special  ways.  'IMie  .Smilhsouian  Institu- 
tion might  bo  given  appropriately  the  headship  in 
securing  the  greatest  unity  of  results.  To  private 
institutions  should  be  left  entirely  the  work  of  in- 
struction and  the  responsil)ility  of  conferring  of 
degrees. 

The  history  of  State  schools  is  not  a  brilliant  one, 
as  the  record  fully  shows.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  university  supported  by  the  Government 
would  be  one  whit  better.  The  constant  drift  of 
such  schools  is  toward  secularism  and  scepticism. 

is  it  too  much  to  rec[uire  that  those  who  wish  to 
leach  science  without  religion  should  build  and 
endow  their  universities,  as  those  who  wish  botii 
religion  arid  science  taught  have  done? — IF.  /,. 
Davidson  in  the  N.  Y.  Journal. 


A  Bisected  College  ('(nirse. 

The  President  of  Columbia  University,  in  his  an 
Mual  report,  proposes  a  plan  by  which  undergradu- 
ates may  enter  the  professional  .schools  upon  the 
completion  of  two  years  of  collegiate  study,  receiv- 
ing at  that  time  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  Stu- 
dents who  remain  for  the  full  four  years  are  to  re- 
ceive the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  only  such 
students  are  to  be  eligible  for  the  courses  leading  to 
the  Doctorate  in  Philosophy.  The  suggestion  is 
full  of  interest,  and  will  doubtless  provoke  long 
discussion.  .  Certain  features  of  the  plan  immedi- 
ately commend  themselves  as  practical  and  useful. 
It  would  undoubtedly  be  advantageous  to  the  aver- 
age young  man  to  begin  his  professional  course  at 
twenty  instead  of  twenty-two.  Such  a  shortening 
of  the  college  course  would  enable  the  young  phy- 
sician or  lawyer  to  undertake  the  independent  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  by  his  twentysi.vth  year,  which 
is  surely  none  too  early. 

It  is  probably  true  thai  the  college  student  at  the 
end  of  his  sophomore  year  has  sufficient   material 


training  to  enter  upon  llie  course  in  law  or  medi- 
cine. He  knows,  or  should  know,  Latin  well,  and 
Greek  tolerably ;  he  has  some  slight  acquaintance 
with  French  and  German — if  Greek  has  been  omit- 
ted, he  may  even  have  considerable  knowledge  of 
modern  languages;  he  has  carried  matheuiatics 
some  distance  into  trigonometry,  and  has  mastered 
the  rudiments  of  the  physical  sciences.  It  would 
Ik-  absurd  to  call  such  a  student  liberally  educated. 
He  lias  gained  no  comprehensive  view  of  history, 
has  iiad  only  perfunctory  instruction  in  thii  great 
liti-ratures,  lacks  eutirely  the  studies  which  especial- 
ly develop  the  reasoning  faculty,  such  as  econom- 
ics, psychology,  and  philosophy;  and  lias  missed,  in 
short,  both  the  subjects  and  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion that  do  most  to  make  a  cultured  man  out  of  a 
college  boy.  Nevertheless,  since  he  has  no  formal 
deficiency  of  preparation,  it  is  logical  to  admit  such 
a  student  to  the  professional  schools.  This  should 
be  done,  however,  with  full  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  his  studies  have  fallen  far  short  of  the  tradi- 
tional ideal  of  a  liberal  education.  The  Dean  of 
Columbia  College  believes  that  the  contemplated 
two  years' course  "  could  readily  be  made  to  include 
all  of  the  studies  now  prescribed  at  Columbia  for 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  baclielor  of  arts."  But 
it  could  be  done  only  upon  paper.  Such  a  course 
would  be  as  much  of  a  .sham  as  tlie  "finishing" 
year  at  an  old-school  female  academy.  Whatever 
rags  and  tatters  of  senior  and  junior  studies  might 
be  cast  about  the  new-style  bachelor  of  [arts,  would 
be  provided  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  solid  panoply  ol 
languages  and  mathematics.  We  believe  it  is  desi- 
rable in  many  cases  to  shorten  the  undergraduate 
course  to  two  years,  but  it  is  unworthy  of  a  gx'eat 
university  to  present  the  new  course  as  "  definitive  " 
or  to  give  it  the  look  of  an  equivalent  for  the  oUi 
A.  B.  course. 

President  Butler  frankly  admits  that  this  project 
takes  issue  not  only  with  the  practice  ot  Harvard 
and  Johns  Hopkins,  but  also  with  recent  tenden- 
cies at  Columbia.  These  universities  have  been 
steadily  working  towards  the  co-ordination  ot  all 
the  graduate  departments,  requiring  the  comple- 
tion of  a  college  course  as  the  indispensable  mini- 
mum for  admission  to  the  departments  of  Law. 
Medicine,  Philosophy,  and  Theology.  Each  and 
all  of  these  departments  were  assumed  to  be  pursu- 
ing the  same  ideals  of  pure  science  and  original  re- 
search. President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  in  his  report 
for  1901-02,  declared  that  this  ideal  was  impractica- 
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l)ly  liioli  for  llic  averai;c  l.;i\v  or  Medical  Seliool. 
Willi  iiim  Prcsidi'iil  Hntlcr  now  t.ikcs  |Hisiiion,  tac- 
itly iiliowin<;-  c(ini]ilcl  ■  iiiii vcisil y  status  oiily  t(i  the 
School  of  l*liiloso|ihy,  which  will  iiiaiiilain  the  old 
requirement  lor  eutiance,  and  acceiitiut;  for  law  and 
inedieino  the  less  disinterested  and  more  practical 
purpose  of  turningout  notlegistsaud  medical  di.scov- 
(M'ers,  but  practising  lawyers  and  ]ihysicians.  This 
is  a  delensil)le  attitude,  and  if  I'resident  Butler 
seems  ready  to  sacrillce  that  academic  ]ires(ige 
which  will  accrui>  to  univei'sities  lioldiii.ii-  tlu'  con- 
trary way.  he  douhtless  has  adequate  piactical  rea- 
sons loi-  s(i  doine. 

.\  curious  inqdication  nf  the  plan  is  lully  divined, 
hid  vei'v  cursDrily  ilisciissed.  in  the  ('olnml>ia  re- 
pi  rt,  iianudy.  the  compel  it  inn  of  the  jn'eparatory 
.■cliijd!.-:.  President  Butler  says  that  under  no  cir- 
<  uinstance.s  will  the  professional  scliools  accept  boys 
without  coliegitite  training.  This  .stand  could  not 
justly  be  taken.  A  dozen  jireparatory  schools  in  the 
V.i\^{  give  the  studies  of  the  collegiate  li'eshman  year 
in  a  iashion  acceptable  to  (!oliimliia  and  to  every 
college  in  the  land.  These  scliools  could,  with  no 
great  revolution  (d  iheir  present  organization,  add 
the  sophomore  studies.  The  next  step  would  he  to 
a[)p]y  for  a  charter  to  give  whatever  two-years'  de- 
gree President  Butler  tinally  hits  upon.  Xo  fair- 
minded  legislature  could  refuse  the  application.  The 
schools,  too,  in  the  intei-est  ot  their  own  jaqdls, 
would  be  bound  to  assume  collegiate  standing,  tor 
it  is  probable  that  an  added  two  years  in  schools  of 
the  highest  character  would  be  quite  as  useful  to 
the  average  boy  as  the  bisected  college  course, 
nearly  a  year  of  which  must  be  used  in  getting  ad- 
justed to  new  conditions.  It  is  clear  that  the  ten- 
dency of  the  change  would  be  to  multiply  greatly 
the  degree-giving  institutions,  to  reduce  pro])or- 
tionately  the  undergraduate  students  at  tin  iini- 
versities,  to  subject  tlie  American  small  eollegc  to  a 
very  formidable  competition,  and.  in  short,  to  .scat- 
ter far  and  wide  through  the  coiinlry  institutions 
fairly  comparable  to  the  French  Lycee  and  (ierman 
gylnnasiuin,  which  prepare  their  students  for  the 
university  by  their  niueteentli  or  twentietli  year. 

If  this -be:  a  fair  statement  of  the  implications  of 
I're.'iident  Butler's  plan,  .so  revolutionary  a  move- 
ment •  slibnltl  be -carefully  deliberated  before  it  is 
launched.  In  justice  to  the  hundreds  of  American 
colleges- which  give  the  A.  B.  for  four  years'  work, 
thg-bfse'cted'-course  should  bear  a  different  desi'sna- 


lion,  It  should  alsi.  1)0  perceived  that  the  students 
who  take   the   old    four  years'   coiir.^e  will    immedi- 

alidy    bei e   an    academic    elite.      They  alone  will 

have  what,  Americans  have  for  a  generation  re- 
g.irded  as  a  liln-ral  education,  and  it  is  fit  that  they 
should  hear  the  ti'aditional  degree  of  that  educa- 
tion— the    Piaccalaureate  Degree  in    .\rts. — \alioii. 


Why  not  ()i)eii  lor  Work  ? 

A  large  number  of  the  l''all  (,'onferences  of  the 
Methodist  Episco])al  (  liiindi  ha,ve|)assed  resolutions 
memorializing  the  coming  (ieneral  Conferene<',  at 
J.os  .\ngeles  next  May,  to  remove  Ihe  §;'),!  100,01  II)  re- 
striction from  their  resolution  commending  the  work 
of  the  American  University,  and  give  the  Trustees  of 
University  the  privilege,  which  certainly  belongs 
to  them,  of  opening  the  University  for  work  when, 
ill  their  best  judgment,  the  time  has  come.  Thein^ 
is  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  the  General  Confer- 
ence had  either  legal  or  moral  right  to  impo.se  .such 
a  restriction  in  the  first  place^  Its  approval  in  a 
matter  of  such  national  importance  was,  of  course, 
desired,  Init  all  details  of  work  and  administration 
rightfully  belong  to  the  Trustees,  as  in  the  case  of 
all  other  Methodist  institutions  of  learning.  Condi- 
tions have  greatly  changed  since  the  General  Con- 
ference at  Omaha,  twelve  years  ago.  Great  gifts 
were  not  secured  as  rapidly  as  was  hope<l,  and  the 
time  of  opening  has  been  delayed  from  year  to  year. 
Large  success  has  nevertheless  come,  and  the  pres- 
ent assets  almost  equal  those  of  the  great  schools  of 
Methodism  with  a  half  a  century  of  history  behind 
them,  and  a  great  ariri\'  of  alumni  ]uisliing  their 
in  erests. 

The  Church  and  the  lounlry  aii'  ilemanding  that 
the  American  Uiiiversit,y  open  for  work.  Large  sub- 
scriptions are  being  withheld  because  no  movemeni 
in  this  direction  is  being  made.  Fifteen  hundred 
students  have  knocked  for  admi.ssion.  A  great  and 
beautiful'building  stands  unoccupied  Very  heavy 
taxes  are  being  paid,  which  would  be  remitted  if 
actual  teaching  work  were  being  done.  Productive 
endowment  to  adequately  jirovide  for  ."^cveral  im- 
jiortaiit  and  ])opular  departments  could  be  made 
ava liable.  N\  by  not  open  ?  Then  great  gifts  would 
come.  J^et  the  General  Conference  play  fail',  giving 
Methodism,  through  its  official  recognition,  a  chance 
and  a  right  to  .share  in  the  glory  which  the  future 
yeai's  will  bring,  but  let  it  refrain  from  dictating  as  to 
matters  of  administration  which  belong  .solely  to 
the  Trustees. 
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The   .McKiiilc>    >l<'iiiori;i  I.  A  \«ilal»l«-    \\oiii:iii    <;«>iu-. 

TlIK  proseitl^  i<:lll  iX|i"ll-ivrlilllc  Id   lillllil.        MmIt-  'I'Iih  .Mctl|iHli-.t    i;|,i-r,i)i;il    ('hllivli     lows  (die  ipf    its 

rials  and   lalxn-  euniiiiand    .•iiuriiioiiv    |irii-,-..     'j'lii-^  imist  liljeral  wniiicii    in    tlic  ili'atli   of  ;\Irs.  I'riscilla 

causes  our  Trustees  to  move  eautiously  in  tlie  cui-  J. cc  Bennett,  of  \Vilkes-Iiarn\  I'a.     Willi  (lie  setting 

strnction  of  tlic  McKinley  Memorial   (iliio  Cuile^c  sim  of  a  reeent  ( )etnber  dav,  she  sank  in  a  last  peaeo- 

of  Government.     C'omplote  plans  ami  specifications  ful   sle«>|)   after  a    lenulliv   illncs-^.  wliidi    she   hoi'c 

Imvebeen   prepared  by  the    arehiteet.     Bids    have  wilb    Clirisliaii    fortitude.     Ib^   hand  \va.s  open   to 

been  .solicited  IVom  reliable  contractors.    Tlu'.scbids  overv    worthy   c-nisc.      In   tlic    di^tiibution    of  ln^r 

are  .so  in  excess  of   the  estimated  cost  of   two  years  wealth    she   niafle  it  a  liabit   lo   make   her  bestow- 

.since  that  the  money  in  band  is  hardly  siiHicient  to  mmts  in  lu-r  lifetime,  iirslead  of  jprovidin:',  for  ihem 

put  the  building  under  roof,  ;is  was  hoped.     Some  in    her  will.     Thus  she  ha.s  been  able   to  enjoy  the 

donations    in    the    price    of    mateviaN    are    prom-  nood    hei-    money    M-as    doing.     She   gave   a  noble 

ised,  especially    on    marble.      Tliis    may    assist    in  subscription  of  S2."),nO(l    to   the  .\meriean    T'niver- 

tlie  early    eommeneement    of  the  b\iilding  on  the  sitw 

foundation    now  eomideted.      Our    Trustees    have  Mr.s.  Henmtt  was  a  memberof  the  Fir..l  Methodist 

a  worthy  horror  of  debt,  and  .'an  be  trusted  always  Episcopal  ( 'hur,-h,  Wilkes-P.arre.    She  was  i.lentified 

to   do  the    wise    and    conservative   thing.       If   our  „.j|l,  j,,   Snndav  School    for  nior,.   than  forty  voars 

many  subscribers  to  this  building  would  promptly  .,,„i  |„,.  ,,,„,,.  n,.,,,  |i,i,,,.  ,.,..,,.,  ^^..,^  assistant  ^np,T- 

pay  what  they  owe  we  would    be  in   belter  oondi-  jni,.ndent.   her   stej.-siui.'  ('leor-c    S.   Reimett,  bein- 

tion    to    move    on   with    the    work.       If   those  who  ,  h,.n  and  nr,w  it<  supei'inten.lent.    So  great  w-as  Ihm- 

loved  the    martyred    President   and    desire    to   .soc  j„terest  in    this  work   that   she  uave  tlio  splen<li.l 

his  name  and  fame  perpetuated  in  connection  with  Sunday  School  building,  at  a  cost  of  .S2(;,n()().  it  lu- 

thi?  institution  which   be  loved,  would   help  us    by  ing  one  of  the  model   sirnctures   in    Sundav  .S-l,ool 

generous  subserijitions,  the    stately  and    significant  architecture  and  desii'n. 

memorial  would  soon  rise.     Will   vou  have  a  share  ,.,     „i,„„,,.,,i_    ,.,    .    ,     ,.      ,-     ,  ,,    ,.  , ,,        , 

.     .   ,    „,     ,       .,,  ,      ,  ,,       ,            \.,                         ,  Mic  af-ogave  tlieorgan  to  the  !■  irsi  .M.  |-..('hun-h. 

init?    Work  will  doubtlessbe  speedily  commenced.  ,,i  ^,  ,.,,,,   ,-,f  Sld.OKO :  also  .v-  loo  |.,   bujld    ISennett 

even  if  present   high    prices  contuiue.      It   may  b..  (.,^^^.^^,^    name.]' after    her.    at    K.ast    Knd,    Wilkes- 


economv  to  get  readv  for  business  at  anv 


Jia 


I're. 


A  Bllihlill^-  to  bo  Coiltrilmt*'*!.  '"^hc  contributed  laigeiy  to  the  (leliei'al   .Mi.-^sionary 

r,,  ,    ,  ,\    t  ,\  r    i>  Soeietv  of  the   Methodist    Clnn-eh.tn    the  Women's 

1  nr:  glad  news  comes  that  a  oentleman  ot    I'eiin-  ,,.",,..  r,     • 

,        .'       ,      ]  .     1     ■      i-  II  i'oreign  Missionary  Societv  anil  the  \\'oineir<  Home 

sylvania,  who  <loes  not    desire  his  name  made  lail)-  .,..,.■'• 

lie   at  present,  will    contribub.   a    Imilding  costing  Mis.s.onary  Society,  to  t^.e  Hmrch  e.xtension  of  the 

§100,000  to  the  Ameriean  I'niversiiv.     He  ,,ropos,:s  Methodist  Church,  to  Drew    1  beologieal  Sommarv. 

,  ,  ,1       n  I  '     1-  1-1  besides  helping  numerous  chnrehe-;.  and    siinlents 

an  ob.scrvatorv  with   all    moclern    .-ipphanees.  whieh  .        /      '?         . 

.,,  .     ,1    ,{     ,.  II  ,■  I-  M      I    1       ).     I   •  preparing  foi' the  minislrv  and  for  missioiiaiN- work, 

will  include  ibe  lull  inonniiug    ot    Dr.  .lolm  iciUi's  '      i         '^  ■  .  ^• 

great  lens,  mentioned   in    aimtlnT  column.     This   i>  Wesleyan    rniversily.    Wy<,ining    Seminary,    the 

what  we  have  been  praying  for  ever  simv  Dr.   IV.ate  .\meriean    I'niversity    .at,   Wa-hington.  Crant    IJni- 

passed   lo   his    rewanl,  and    felt    certain  (  hhI  wonld  versily.   a(    <  li.itlan.ioga.   Teiin..  were    reeipimts   of 

prompt  some  generous  soul  to  do  it.  '"'■  ''"iiniy. 

What   a  monument  this    will   be  lo    the   giver!  Shr  gave  largely  to   tlu'  loral    Y.  .\1.  ('.  .\,.  ^'^  W. 

Where  could   capitalists  who   are  seeking  for  a  siii'e  C  .\.  Honir  lor  Homeless  Women.  Home  tor  brieiid- 

l>lace  of  investment  for  their  wealth,  find  a  greater  less  Chililren.  of  which  slu'  u-a<  one  of  the  t'oiindei~. 

opjiortunity  for  large  ret  uriw  than  in  the  erection  of  lirsf    nca-nier,   .-ind    for  manv    year-   its  president: 

buildings   or   the  creation   ot'   endowment    fonmla-  < 'ily  ilo>|>ital.  Wilkes-j'.anc.  endowing   the  "  Wash- 

tions  which  shall  forever  bear  their    mime,  in   con-  ington-Li'c    bed."    at    ,i    cost   of  $5,000:    Rrooklvn 

nection  with  this  great  I'rotestant  Christian  I'niver-  .Methodist   Hospital,  endowing  the '' Josephine  Lee 

.sity?     The   interi'sl    returns    wouM  come    to   heail  bed:"    bee  Librai-y.  ;in<l  a  bnildiiig  at  Orangeburo-, 

and    conscience    and    make    life    worth    ilie   living.  S.  ('.  :  the  ]'>eiuiet  I    building,  at    Clarkson.  .Miss.,  bc- 

Pl an  for  a  Christmas  gift  of  this   kind  during  the  sides  many  benefactions  of  which  her  fainilv  and 

approaching  holidays.  friends  know  nothing. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


Wji  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  box  rl 
valuable  books  donated  to  the  Univer.-iity  by  Iht- 
Rev.  H.  W.  Hicks,  of  the  Detroit  Conference.  Sucii 
gifts  come  frequently  from  our  thoughtful  pastors 
and  others,  and  are  appreciated.  Our  library  is  as- 
suming vast  pre  portions.  With  tiie  niarvelous  Con- 
gressional Library  at  our  doors — as  free  to  our 
students  as  though  we  owned  it — our  library  facil- 
ities will  be  unequalled  by  any  university  in  the 
world 


Thk  coming  session  of  Congress  will  undoubtedly 
order  the  o()ening  and  grading  of  Massachusetts 
Avenue  through  the  grounds  of  the  University. 
Much  work  has  already  been  done,  and  nearly  all 
property-owners  along  the  proposed  route  have 
agreed  to  dedicate  the  right  of  way.  Massachusetts 
Avenue  is  the  finest  residence  avenue  in  the  city. 
It  will  make  a  straight  and  beautiful  drive  from 
the  heart  of  the  city  to  the  University^  and  will 
shorten  the  distance  very  considerably.  With  this 
avenue  opened  and  improved,  in  addition  to  the 
Hue  improvements  on  Nebraska  Avenue,  recently 
mentioned  in  The  Courier,  the  University  grounds 
will  be  greatly  beautified. 


A  CONCRETE  water-table,  five  feet  in  width,  has  re- 
cently been  placed  entirely  around  the  College  of 
History.  This  was  done  to  prevent  any  possibility 
of  dampness  in  the  basement  of  this  splendid  build- 
ing. The  improvement  has  also  added  to  the 
beauty  of  the  structure. 


TuK  Rev.  J.  B.  Rolsgruve,  D.  D.,  of  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  .Conference,  has  recently  been  doing 
some  fitie  work  in  behalf  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity. He  has  interested  many  people  of  wealth 
in  the  enterprise,  and  has  secured  some  very  gener- 
ous s\ibscriptinns. 


A  KEAL  treasure  has  just  come  into  tiie  po.ssession 
iif  the  American  University — an  original  oil  por 
I  rait  on  wood,  of  Bishop  Francis  Asbury.  It  was 
bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Attmore,  of  Strasburg. 
Lancaster  Co.,  Penn.  The  portrait  was  painted  dur- 
ing Bishop  Asbury's  last  visit  to  Strasburg  borough, 
whicii,  according  to  his  journal,  was  in  1813. 
Father  Boehm  and  others,  who  iiave  seen  Bishop 
.Asbury,  say  it  is  a  very  faithful  likeness  of  him. 
Tliis  will  be  a  priceless  adornment  for  the  Asbury 
Hall  when  completed. 


Concerning  the  question  of  coeducation  in  col- 
leges, the  Advance  thus  apostrophizes  Presidents  Har- 
jier,  Hall,  .James,  and  Thwing  : 

■'  Venerable  men  !  In  the  matter  of  coeducation 
your  faces  are  turned  backward.  You  need  not  be 
alarmed  about  the  feminization  of  your  schools. 
There  is  far  more  reason  to  fear  that  the  unmanli- 
ness  of  some  of  your  boys  will  harm  our  daughters 
than  that  of  womanliness  of  the  girls  will  weaken 
the  boys  for  the  strenuous  tasks  of  scholarship,  and 
for  the  supreme  battle  of  life.  Lift  the  intellectual 
i^tandards  as  high  as  you  will,  bate  no  jot  or  title  of 
scholarly  work  ;  but  lift  the  moral — manly  and 
woman!}' — standards  so  much  higher  that  the  whole 
world  of  fathers  and  mothers  shall  realize  that  the 
.safest  place  on  earth  for  boys  and  girls  to  meet  is  in 
the  atmosphere  of  a  great  school  of  learning." 


What  will  not  be  promised  to  be  "  taught  by  mail  ?  " 
Here  is  orie  firm  that  offers,  for  a  slight  considera- 
tion, to  make  gentlemen  of  us — a  process  that  one 
would  think  must  proceed  from  within,  if  anywhere, 
and  take  a  little  time  for  the  doing.  But  this  get- 
gentlemanly-quick  concern  obligates  itself,  for  a 
dollar  or  two,  to  tell  us  by  circular  the  correct  thing 
to  do,  to  say,  to  write,  to  wear,  on  all  occasions. 
There  is  certainly  no  excuse  for  any  one  being  a 
boor  now,  when  he  can  be  taught  good  manners  and 
perfect  etiquette  for  a  dollar — perhaps  99  cents. 

Another      enterprising  advertiser  puts    himselt 
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under  bond  if  you  will  send  your  dollar — (thougli 
lie  will  trust  you  even  for  that  if  you  will  order) — 
to  teacl)  you  to  write  stories,  saying  tluit  lie  lin,-^ 
testimonials  from  students  all  over  the  world  Now 
wtj  havv  Mil  explanation  of  it !  We  have  been  uon- 
■  lering  why  on  earth  the  number  of  novelists  liiid 
increased  so  prodigiously.  They  are  the  graduate- 
i)f  this  dollar  school — taught  to  write  overnight. 
But  we  fear  this  firm  will  turn  out  for  a  dolliunuu 
who  will  write  sermons,  and  then  preachers  wli" 
have  not  had  the  benefit  of  "teaching  by  mail' 
must  look  to  their  laurels.  And  if  it  should  grad- 
uate those  who,  for  only  a  dollar,  had  been  tauglit 
how  til  cumiiose  editorials — what  would  we  do? 

—  Western  Christinii  Adrocnte. 


"  This  lack  vi'  ministers  fur  the  work  of  the  Church 
is  threateningly  emphasized  by  the  statistics  of  the 
theological  seminaries.  The  table  given  below  ex- 
hibits the  students  and  graduates  of  each  of  the 
seminaries  reporting  to  the  Presbyterian  General 
.\ssembly.  in  the  years  1896  and  1903,  res|)ectively  : 

Students.  Graduates' 
1896.  1903.  189(!.  li»o:i. 

I'nuoHiou 241       172        78        -'jO 

.\uburu   1215        5!)        42        Ifl 

Western  Presbyterian 98        18        :i2       2i) 

liane  ys        21  H  K 

Kentucky 32       .5I>         2        10 

McOrmick   202      120        78        V> 

San  Francisco  31        12        14  l 

German.  Dubuque :i7        .'l         r.  I 

German,  Newark IS         .'">         s  ■_' 

Lincoln 4S        (12         li         2 

Biddle 22        17  .".  4 

Oiiiahii HI        2)         8  1 

921       KW      2S7       1.").5 


Astuii'y  MenuH'ial  Hall. 

.Vsbury  .-ul)srri]itinii<  paid    -iii>c   ib.>   la-t  i^-u--  .if 
the  (,'uuiUKi; : 

$  I OO— Clmrle.s  Gib.son,  .J  M  Uiu-kley  .KoO—Uiigli 
.Johnsiou,  John  Sweet,  J.  W.  Garland.  $;{<>.<)<) — Wallaci- 
MacMnllen.  $;J;i. 33— George  Smirh.  .$'25— J.  K.  Ad 
ams,  E.  R.  DiUc,  Edwin  O.  Griffiths,  W.  W.  Washburn,  EJ 
i^iiT  C.  Tullar.  JJS'^O— M.  S.  Heavenridge,  Peter  Swearingen 
*ir»— A.  B.  Ri(^hardson,  C.  M.  Thompson,  W.  O.  Eudlev 
*I2-J.  E.  Kudisdl.  $10— L  F.  Cullom,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Ed 
wards,  L.  0.  H.  Adams,  Frank  G.  Mitchell,  S.  W.  Gehrett, 
William  C.  Clemo.  ,$8.:il— T.  S.  Uren.  J|!,S.3;{— Thomas 
Hall.  $8— W.  D.  Cheriugton.  $l>- W.  P.  Cotton.  $5- 
.r.  W.  Bowling,  ,1.  R.  Waters,  Thomas  W.  Grose,  R.  McCas 
key,  S.  A.  Morse,  Fred.  C  Baldwin,  A.  H.  Haynps,  C.  H  Ar 
uold,  Frank  B.  Lvnoh,  Joseph  Courtney,  J.  G.  Schall,  L  M 
Hagood,  M.   E.  Ketcham.    )J53.33— J.  H.  Nutter.     g53--.I 

F,  Anderson,  J.  H.  Staten.  .^li  «3— J.  A.  .Tetfers.  $2- 
W.  I.  Bean,  J.  H.  Johnsan  and  wife.  E.  E.  Parker  and  wife. 
J.  H.  Blake,  Eden  Hammond.  $1.50— J.  W.  Jefferson,  A. 
L.  Heurv  *l— M.  J.  Naylor,  J.  E.  Webb,  J.  W.  Fendei- 
sou,  J.  W.  W.  Oox,  J.  H.  Harman,  M.  V-  Waters,  L.  H.  Mai - 
tin.  W.J.Wilson,  T  M  Hubbard,  J  H  B.Hubbard     »l«.  - 

G.  Roughton 


Gifts  and  Bequests  and  Xews. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy  five  thousand  dollars  has  re- 
cently been  paid  to  Mrs.  P.  L.  Gilmore  for  the  Gilmore  Li 
brary  of  Music,  containing  18,000  volumes. 

The  late  Mr.  W.  A.  Barrows,  of  Ellijay,  Ga.,  formerly  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  willed  lo  Georgia  Conference  $1,410,  to  be 
used  in  educating  young  ministers  for  the  mountain  region  of 
that  Conference. 

Messrs.  Edward  W.  and  Clarence  H.  Clark,  of  Philadelphia, 
hiive  subscribed  $100,000  to  found  a  professorship  in  Assyri- 
ology  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Messrs.  Clark 
have  been  among  the  largest  subscribers  to  the  Babylonian 
e-Kpeditions  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  past 
fourteen  years.  Dr.  H.  V.  Hilprecht  will  be  the  first  pro- 
fessor under  this  endowment. 

Mrs.  Fannie  B.  Hardtner,  of  Springfield,  111.,  and  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Ira  B.  blackstock,  have  given  $5,000  to  the 
Illinois  Woman's  College.  The  money  is  to  be  used  for  the 
founding  of  a  scholarship  in  honor  of  Dr.  John  Hardtner,  de- 
ceased. The  college  officials  have  assurances  that  other  per 
sons  are  arranging  similar  gifts.  The  new  building  is  now 
entirely  completed,  aud  the  college  is  full  to  overflowing. 

Profes.sor  Goldwiu  Smith  and  Mrs.  Smith  have  presented 
a  liberal  and  timely  gift  of  $10,000  to  the  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto. 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  late  miuister  to  France,  has  given  a 
fund  of  .|.i(),o00  to  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  of  Har 
vard  University  for  physical  research. 

Miss  Helen  Miller  (Jould  has  given  to  Vassar  College  two 
scholarships  of  $10,000  each,  for  the  benefit  of  graduates  of 
the  Tan y town  High  School  and  of  the  Washington  Irving 
High  School,  at  Irvingtou,  N.  Y. 

The  American  residents  of  Montreal  have  subscribed  a 
fund  of  $9,000  for  the  foundation  of  a  fellowship  on  politica'l 
economy  at  McGill  University,  to  be  known  as  the  William 
McKinley  fellow.ship 

President  Caroline  Hazard,  of  Wellesley  College,  has  an 
nouuced  that  J.  D.  Rockefeller  has  offered  that  institution 
$150,000  for  a  dormitory  and  a  central  heating  plant,  pro- 
vided an  equal  amount  is  added  to  the  college  endowment 
fund  from  other  sonrc.s  before  Commencement  Day  1904. 

An  endowment  of  $1,000,000  has  been  given  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harold  McCormick,  of  Chicago,  to  foun  I  a  medical 
institution,  which  will  be  known  as  the  Memorial  Institute 
for  Infectious  Diseases,  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  their 
little  sou  John  Rockefeller  McCormick.  who  died  of  scarlet 
fever  a  year  ago.  At  present  iprovi.siou  his  only  been  made 
for  four  years. 

The  estate  of  Charles  H.  Hayden,  of  Boston,  valued  at 
§700,000,  is  divided  almo.st  entirely  among  charities  by  a  will 
and  codicil  probated  recently. 

•  •  Bequests  for  educational  and  religious  purposes  aggre- 
gating 152,000,  were  made  in  the  will  of  the  late  Jacob  Y. 
Dietz.  of  Philadelphia.  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  receives  $10,000,  and  the  Theological  Semi 
nary  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Lancaster,  $10,000. 

The  Chinese  I  inperial  University  at  Peking  has  been  clo.sed, 
only  fifty  students  having  presented  them.selves  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  school  year.  The  collapse  of  the  university  is  due 
to  the  policy  of  the  dowager  empress  to  kill  off  the  reform 
movement . 

The  only  rational  ground  for  the  admiration  of  any  single 
oollege  would  be  i.,s  jn-eemineut  spiritual  tone. — Dr.  ffUHam 
Jones,  of  Harvard. 

Tokio  is  the  largest  university  in  the  world,  for  not  les* 
than  48,000  young  Japanese  are  studying  in  it  The  favorite 
students  are  law  and  civil  and  mechanical  engineering. 

The  enrollment  of  students  at  the  great  colle>;es  and  uni 
\ersitiesof  the  country  this  fall  has  been  unprecedentedly 
large.  Many  of  them  can  hardly  care  for  all  the  students 
applyiug.  A  notoble  exception  has  been  Chicago  University, 
which  shows  a  loss  of  nearly  six  hundred.  This  famous  in- 
stitution suffers  from  a  group  of  erratic  professors  who  are 
constantly  airing  their  "fad"  theories  in  public  and  bringing 
inmporary  discredit  upon  the  institution 
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FORM  OF  WILL  FOR 

THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 

WASHINC.ION,  UlSTRlCr  OF  COLUMBIA. 
Il;i  li<'j;a<-.v  or  IW'qiiost — 

I  give  and  bi.'(iueiitli  tn  "  The  Aiiiuiicaii  Duivursity  "  a  corpora liuii   in  Uic  District  uf  CoKuiibia, 
the  .sum  of  (insert  amount),  and  tli(^   i-w-eipt  of  its  Treasurer  sliall  lie  a   sudirient  discliarge  to  my  ex- 
(H-ulor.s  I'or  tlie  .same. 
Ilji  Devisi;  of  Laiul — 

I  give  and  devise  to  "Tlie  American  University,"  a  cor])oratiou  in  the  JJistriet  of  Columbia,  the 
following  land   premises  (insert  deseriiitioii),  with  the   appurtenances,  in  fee  siniiile.  for  the  purposes  ot 
the  said  University. 
If  (he  Kesidue  of  uii  Estate — 

I  give,  devise,  ai  d  iiequeath  all  the  I'esidue  and  renjaiuder  of  my  estate,  real  and  personal,  in- 
cluding herein  any  ana  txcry  legacy.  l"'<[uest,  or  devise  that  nui}'  la|)se  or  for  any  reason  fail  to  take 
effect),  to  "  The  American  University  a,  cor[)oration  in  the  District  of  Columljia,  for  the  i)ur[)0ses  of 
said  University 

The  will  should  be  attested  by  three  witnesses,  who  should  write  against  their  names,  their 
places  of  residence,  their  street  and  number.  The  following  form  of  attestation  will  answer  for  every 
State  in  the  Union:  "Signed,  sealed,  publislied,  and  declared  by  the  said  (A.  B.)  as  his  last  will  and 
testament,  in  the  pre-ience  of  us,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  said  (A.  15.)  and  in  his  presence  and  in  the 
y.Hpcnce  of  eacli  other,  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names  as  witness(;S." 

OfticiTs  of  tlie    Vuieiieaii   L'liiversity. 

Chancellor Bishop  C.  C.  JMcCauk,   D.D.,  LL.D. 

Vicc-C'hanccUur,  Bisaoi' A.  W.  Wir.sox,  D.  D.,  LL.D.  Secrelanj,  Rkv.  Wilbur  L.  Davidson,  D.  D. 

Finuvciul  Ser'ji,  Iliiv.  .1.   A.  Guttkuidgk,  D.  D.  Hiyistrur,  Kiix'.  Albekt  Oskokx,  B.  D. 

Ofticer.s  <»f  tlie  Board  of  TnisU'es. 

J'rc!<i<lnil,  Mi;.  .U>]\s    Iv  Andkus. 
Trcaxunr.  Mi:.   ( 'ii  aki.ks  C.   Gi.uviok.  Secrelanj,  Kkv.   Chakl.ks   W .    l>,\i,i)Wix,    D.  D 


Bishop  Thomas  Bowman,  N.J. 
Michael  Burnham,  D.D.,  Mo. 
Hon.  Julian  S.  Carr,  N.  O. 
Bishop  0.  H.  Fowler,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  John  E.  Andi-us,  N.  Y. 
S.  Parkes  Cadmau,  D.  D.,  N.Y. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Diivall,  D.  C. 
Mr.  B.  F.  Leighton,  D.  0. 
Bishop  W.  F.  Mallalieu,  Mass. 
Hon.  R.  E.  Pattison,  Pa. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Browne,  D.  0. 
D.  H.  Carroll,  D.T:.,  Md. 
Hon.  William  Counell,  Pa. 
Hon.  Geo.  W.  Sturgiss,  W.  Va. 
Mrs.  Clarence  G.  Jackson,  Pa. 
Hon.  John  Fritz.  Pa. 


lioartl  of  Triiste<?s. 

Mr.  0.  O.  Glover,  D.  0. 
Mr.  John  E.  Herrell,  D.  O. 
Bishop  0.  C.  McCabe,  Nehr. 
Mr.  Charles  Scott,  Pa. 
Chancellor  W.  W.  Smith,  Va. 
Judge  W.  M.  Springer,  D.  C. 
Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  Md. 
C.  W.  Baldwin,  D.  D.,  Md. 
Mr.  John  Farsou,  111. 
Genl.  J.  F.  Rusliug,  N.  J. 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Smith,  D.  0. 
Mi'R.  Jacob  Tome,  Md. 
Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent,  Switz. 
A.  J.  Palmer,  D.D.,  N.Y. 
Hon.  Arthur  Dixon,  111. 
Bishop  J.  W.  Hattiilton,  Cal. 
Mr.  D.  B.  Wesson,  Mass. 


J.  O.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 
J.  Wesley  Hill,  D.  D.,  Pa. 
J.  L.  Hnrlbut,  D.D.,  N.  J. 
Mr.  John  S.  Huyler,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  N.Y. 
Ml-.  B.  H.  Warner,  D.  C. 
Mr.  T.  D.  Collins,  Pa. 
Senator  L.  E.  McComas,  Md. 
Senator  J.  P.  Dolliver,  Iowa. 
Mr.  C.  Price  Speer,  Pa, 
Thos.  N.  Boyle,  D.  D.,  Pa. 
Judge  Thos.  H.  Anderson,  D.C. 
Hon.  W.  L.  Woodcock,  Pa. 
Hon.  Willis  G.  Emerson,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Robinson,  111. 
Mr.  George  P.Washbnrn.Mass. 
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The  Ciiitiiin  Falls 


Iiuuiyuratioii  at  DePainv  Univorsitv. 


Ova- 
Over 
Over 
Over 
Over 
Over 
Now 
Year 
O.cr 
Jl,  th 


llie  tiurroiv  and  over  the  hlixa, 

the  teardrop,  over  the  kiss, 

the  crimes  that  blotted  and,  blurred, 

the  wound  of  the  angry  ivord. 

the  deeds  in  weakness  done, 

the  battles  lost  n.nd  ivon, 

at  the  end  of  the  flying  year, 

that  to-morrow  ivill  'not  be  here, 

(iiir  freedom,  over  our  Ihndls, 

c  (lark  and  the  midnight,  the  curtuiu  fa/Ls 


Over  our  gain  and  over  our  loss, 
Over  our  crown  and  over  our  cross, 
Over  the  fret  of  our  discontent. 
Over  the  ill  that  we  never  meant. 
Over  the  scars  of  our  self-denial. 
Over  the  strength  that  conquered  trial. 
Now  in  the  end  of  the  flying  year, 
Year  that  lo-niorrow  will  not  be  Iicre, 
Quietly  flnal,  the  prompter  culls  : 
Over  it  siviftly  the  curtain  falls. 

Over  the  crowds  and  tin  solitudes, 
Over  our  shifting,  Jiurri/inj/  mouds, 
Over  the  hearts  ivhere  bright  jlumts  Icaii, 
Over  the  cribs  where  the  babies  sleep. 
Over  the  clamor,  over  tJi.e  strife, 
Over  the  j)ageantry  of  life, 
Noiv  in  the  end  of  the  flying  year. 
Year  that  to-morrow  will  not  be  here. 
Swiftly  and  surely,  from  starry  walls, 
Silently  downward  the  curtain  falls. 


Harpn 


ADDKKSS    BY    PKKSID1';NT    lUUllKS. 

Tlie  exercises  connected  witli  the  inauguititiun  uf 
Rev.  Edwin  Holt  Hughes,  I).  D.,  as  president  of 
DePauw  University,  occurred  on  December  6,  8  and 
9.  On  Sunday  morning  there  was  preaching  in 
tiie  cliurches  of  Greencastle  by  invited  guests  of  the 
University;  in  the  afternoon  Dr.  ^V.  F.  McDowell 
preached  tiie  University  sermon,  and  in  the  even- 
ing a  platform  meeting  was  held.  Wednesday  was 
inauguration  day.  United  States  Senator  Bever- 
idge,  of  the  class  of  1885,  delivered  the  address ;  Mr. 
William  Newkirk,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
delivered  the  keys;  President  Bash  ford,  of  Oiiio 
Wesleyan  University,  gave  the  charge,  and  the 
president  of  the  University  made  his  inaugural 
address.  We  quote  some  of  the  more  striking  pas- 
sages of  this  fine  address: 

"  The  flgiiie  of  speech  that  best  characterizes  the  present 
aspects  of  educational  life  is  this  :  The  hour  is  one  of  '  dis- 
solving views.'  The  last  two  decades  have  thrown  old 
theories  into  confusion.  New  problems  have  arisen.  The 
possible  directions  of  educational  progress  are  so  many,  and 
fresh  guidance  may  open  such  surprising  ways,  that  hasty 
prophecies  are  likely  to  return  iu  the  shape  of  plagues.  He 
would  be  daring  indeed  who  would  attempt  to  chart  this  rest- 
less sea,  to  mai'k  all  perilous  rocks,  to  time  the  tides,  to  distin- 
guish between  eddies  and  currents,  to  point  on  to  safe  harbors. 
And  if  prophecy  is  dangerous,  so  likewise  is  an  attempt  to  fit 
educatioual  history  into  the  present  life  of  our  institutions 
of  learning.  The  perplexing  things  now  are  just  the  things 
that  are  new.  The  educator  often  searches  in  vain  for  his- 
torical parallels.  He  feels  that  at  times  he  must  be  a  dis- 
coverer rather  than  a  disciple.  Columbus  must  not  look  for 
precedents  when  he  seeks  to  find  a  new  world  ;  the  original 
channel  is  never  sprinkled  with  lights. 
*    ♦    * 

"Great  men  have  gone  before  us — Gramaliel  and  Hillel, 
Plato  and  Aristotle  Augustine  and  Origen,  Alcuin  and 
Abelard,  Arnold  and  Hopkins,  and  scores  of  others  who.se 
names  flash  out  of  a  vast  record.  They  piloted  noble  crafts, 
but  they  did  not  sail  on  our  ocean.  There  have  been  educa- 
tional explorers  and  pioneers  who  have  opened  new  paths 
and  pushed  beyond  the  borders  of  previous  experiences.  It 
may  be  said  that  our  age  sometimes  calls  for  such  venturous 
leadership.  It  demands  innovations.  The  pressure  of  that 
demand  comes  heavily  upon  tlie  teachers  and  trustees  of  the 
period. 
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"It  is  11  sober  stateuient  of  facts  wliuii  wo  aflirin  that  for 
eighteen  liuudred  years  the  Church  lias  been  tlie  chief  propa- 
gator of  learning-  In  the  centuries  before  Christ,  Egypt, 
Assyria  and  Greece  had  their  schools  and  scholars  ;  but  edu- 
cation was  never  diffused  among  the  people.  The  spirit  of 
diffasion  came  with  the  dominance  of  the  new  faith.  That 
wave  of  ditt'u.sion  may  be  said  to  have  come  to  its  crest  in 
our  country  and  in  our  century.  None  the  less,  it  flowed 
over  all  the  years.  For  a  time  the  movement  sped  in  spite 
of  the  national  spirit.  Hallam  admits  that 'for five  centu- 
ries every  pirt  of  knowledge  was  almost  wholly  confined  to 
tbe  ecclesiastical  order.'  David  Hume  was  no  lover  of  the 
Church,  yet  history  forced  from  him  the  admission  that  in 
the  days  of  the  great  Alfred  'the  monasteries  were  the  only 
seats  of  learning.'  If  the  influence  of  the  Church  schools 
could  be  taken  from  the  history  of  Europe,  the  old  barbarism 
would  still  reign  there.  In  America  church  and  colony  were 
united  ;  yet  it  may  not  be  denied  that  the  impulse  toward 
higher  education  sprang  from  the  heart  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  The  first  college  had  a  Christian  birth  and  bears  to 
this  day  the  name  of  a  Christian  minister— John  Harvard. 
The  second  college  was  William  and  Mary.  The  Virginia 
Assembly,  which  gave  it  a  double  royal  name,  gave  it  also  a 
double  religious  purpose,  and  mentioned  among  its  objects 
'the  supply  of  the  ministry '  and  the  '  promotion  of  piety.' 
The  third  college  was  Yale.  The  society  that  took  the  initial 
steps  for  its  founding  was  composed  of  '  eleven  miuister-s  " 
An  authority  makes  the  statement  thatlu4(if  the  first  110 
colleges  established  in  the  United  States  had  a  distinctively 
Christian  origin.  ["  Colleges  in  America,"  Barker,  page  4'J.  ] 
The  ultimate  history  of  America  will  credit  the  Church  of 
Christ  with  the  primary  and  supreme  influence  in  our  coun- 
try's educational  life. 

"  Ijet  it  be  frankly  allowed  that  the  followers  of  Christ 
waited  a  goodly  season  ere  they  recognized  the  legitimacy  of 
all  types  of  real  learning.  Their  first  attitude  toward  many 
branches  was  that  of  hostility.  Augustine  declared  that 
'  the  ignorant  seize  heaven,'  and  the  {context  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  construe  the  words  as  being  simply  a  plea  for  spirit- 
uality as  against  a  heartless  intellectuality.  Gregory  the 
Great  declared  that  he  would  blush  to  have  the  Scriptures 
'  subjected  to  the  rules  of  grammar.'  [  Alcuin,  West,  p.  11.] 
If  this  iron  ecclesiastic  were  living  to-day  his  face  would  be 
constantly  crimsoned.  TertuUiau  became  the  arch-extremist. 
He  called  the  '  patriarchs  of  philosophy  '  the  '  patriarchs 
of  heresy,'  and  named  them  '  hucksters  of  philosophy  and 
rhetoric'  The  Apostolic  constitutions  as.sert  that  the  Books 
of  Kings  give  history  ;  Job,  eloquence  ;  Proverbs,  wisdom  ; 
the  fsalms,  tuneful  strains  ;  Genesis,  the  doctrine  of  origins  ; 
the  excellent  law  of  the  Lord  God,  the  proper  customs  and 
observances  ;  and  that  the  Christian  student  need  not  go  be- 
yond these,  but  must  '  abstain  scrupulously  from  all  strange 
and  devilish  books.'  These  judgments  seem  harsh  and 
cramping.  But  we  may  well  recall  that  they  came  aftsr 
decades  of  bloody  persecution,  and  that  many  so-called  in- 
structors of  the  arts  in  the  later  Roman  Empire  were  men 
of  utter  vileuess.  The  studies  had  fallen  into  bad  company, 
and  they  bore  the  penalty  of  associating  with  evil  teachers. 

"  But  since  the  nature  of  Christianity  was  expansive,  it  was 
not  possible  that  this  first  attitude  should  survive.  Augus- 
tine himself  became  the  leader  of  the  wider  movement  back 
to  which  we  may  trace  the  liberal  disciplines  of  Christian 
education.  In  his  later  years  he  committed  himself,  and 
through  his  leadership  committed  the  Church,  to  a  sane  and 
wholesome  I'elation  to  general  studies.  In  a  fanciful  parallel 
he  says  that,  as  the  Children  of  Israel  carried  from  idolatrous 
Egypt  ornaments  of  silver  and  gold  to  devote  them  to  a  bet- 
ter use,  so  should  scholars  carry  out  of  the  heathen  classics 
all  truths  and  cultures  to  be  used  in  the  higher  services  of 
the  kingdom.  If  the  great  father  of  Western  Chi-istendom 
did  not  reach  the  final  goal  of  breadth,  he  surely  started  the 
Church  in  a  hopeful  direction.  He  gathered  his  teaching 
into  a  free  and  assuring  maxim  :  '  Let  every  good  and  true 
Christian  recognize  that  truth,  wherever  he  may  find  it,  be- 
longs to  his  Lord.  [De  Christina  Doctriua,  II,  cap.  17,] 
From  that  time  onward  the  followers  of  Christ  were  to  be 
the  leaders  of  men  in  the  advancement  of  the  liberal  arts. 
The  seed  sown  by  the  hand  of  Augustine  has  grown  into  ex- 


tended fields  of  knowledge.  Hundreds  of  schools  and  mil- 
lions of  scholars  have  sighted  the  ideal  of  breadth.  Thus 
has  it  come  about  that  Christian  education  has  recognized 
and  promoted  the  conception  that  all  legitimate  life  is  sacred. 
The  kingdom  of  God  has  the  roomiest  boundaries,  and  the 
King  is  to  hold  all  learning  and  all  service  under  the  sway  of 
his  pierced  hand. 

*    *-    * 

"In  due  sciisoii  il].'  iufluenceof  the  Church  so  moved  upon 
the  State  tliai  msi  u  iilions  under  civic  control  were  founded. 
It  is  a  miglity  c'limiiliment  to  the  Christian  forces  of  the 
Nation  that  their  ideals  at  last  permeated  the  State.  Amid 
all  the  discu.ssions  as  to  the  relation  of  State  colleges  and 
Church  colleges  it  fhould  in  justice  be  held  in  mind  that  the 
Church  has  been  the  mother  and  the  home  of  education  in 
this  Republic.  If  the  prophecies  so  often  made  at  the  pres- 
ent time  should  prove  true  and  the  schools  of  the  Church  be 
killed  by  the  schools  of  the  State,  history  would  offer  few 
clearer  and  sadder  instances  of  wholesale  matricide  I  But 
he  who  imagines  such  an  outcome  is  lacking  in  vision. 

"The  State  schools  are  here,  and  they  will  remain.  Surely 
no  one  would  care  to  decree  that  all  young  people  must  at- 
tend an  institution  of  private  or  denominational  founding. 
The  colleges  of  such  private  and  denominational  control  have 
given  noble  service  to  our  various  States.  They  now  have  a 
right  to  ask  for  a  fair  field  ;  have  a  right  to  request  that 
there  be  no  needless  duplication  of  collegiate  work;  have  a 
right  to  demand  that  there  be  no  partiality  shown  in  the 
selection  of  teachers,  principals  and  superintendents  ;  have  a 
right  to  assert  the  glory  of  their  own  mission.  But  more 
than  these  rights  they  can  not  claim.  Their  work  must  be 
positive  and  constructive,  the  strengthening  of  the  various 
departments,  the  sending  out  of  men  and  women  of  intellect 
and  character. 

"  Given  these  worthy  conditions,  the  schools  of  the  Church 
will  not  die.  They  may  have  some  spells  of  serious  sickness. 
Or  they  may  change  their  places  of  residence.  Or  they  may, 
when  proper  love  prevails,  get  married.  But  discouraged 
friends  and  hopeful  enemies  may  call  the  l.earse  away  from 
our  doors.  Our  schools  are  the  wards  of  a  deathless  Church. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  branch,  though  still  young,  prayed 
over  the  cradle  of  the  Republic.  Should  our  Republic  per- 
ish, that  Church  will  pray  at  its  grave,  and  among  the  peti- 
tions will  be  one  for  a  glorious  resurrectioj.  The  Church 
will  not  die  ;  neither  will  its  institutions. 

"  To  be  specific  :  De  Pauw  University  has  outlived  two 
generations  of  men.  Our  grandfathers  were  its  godfathers. 
Since  its  birth  the  cemeteries  of  Indiana  have  received  the 
sacred  dust  of  millions ;  and  when  the  bodies  of  all  here 
pivsent  are  held  at  last  to  the  bosom  of  Mother  Eaith,  this 
University  will  live  on.  It  is  the  child  of  a  lasting  purpose, 
and  it  has  an  abiding  life. 

*  «    * 

"Augustine  became  the  leader  of  the  wider  movement, 
back  to  which  we  may  trace/the  liberal  disciplines  of  Chris- 
tian education.  In  his  later'years  he  committed  himself,  and 
through  his  leadership  committed  the  Church,  to  a  sane  and 
wholesome  relation  to  general  studies.  In  a  fanciful  parallel 
he  says  that,  as  the  Children  of  Israel  carried  from  idolatrous 
Egypt  ornaments  of  silver  and  gold  to  devote  them  to  a  bet- 
ter use,  so  should  scholars  carry  out  of  the  heathen  classics 
all  truths  and  cultures  to  be  used  in  the  higher  services  of 
the  kingdom.  If  the  great  father  of  Western  Christendom 
did  not  reach  the  final  goal  of  breadth,  he  surely  started  the 
Church  in  a  hopeful  direction.  He  gathered  his  teaching  into 
a  free  and  assuring  maxim  :  '  Let  every  good  and  true  Chris- 
tian recognize  that  truth,  wherever  de  may  find  it,  belongs 
to  his  Lord.' 

*  *     * 

"  De  Pauw  University  fronts  the  future  determined  to  be 
evermore  an  exponent  and  exemplar  of  the  practicalness  of 
the  intellectual  life,  the  fearlessness  of  the  religious  life,  and 
the  sacredness  of  all  legitimate  life.  God  bless  the  dear  old 
university  and  keep  her  true  to  this  wonderful  mission  !  To 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  your  fellow-trustees,  jealous  and 
generous  guardians  of  this  vast  educational  trust;  to  you, 
members  of  the  university  faculties,  partners  in  long   devo- 
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tion  to  our  work  ;  to  you,  students  of  De  Pauw,  resting  under 
the  thrill  of  youth  and  of  this  day's  emotion,  and  to  your 
successors  of  the  years  to  be  ;  to  you,  fathers  and  mothers, 
representing  the  dearest  anxieties  and  anibitionsof  thousands 
of  homes  ;  to  you,  Christian  pastors  and  laymen,  by  whose 
co-operative  spirit  this  institution  stands  in  strength  to  day  ; 
to  you,  O  State  of  Indiana,  rich  in  history  and  richer  atill  in 
hope  ;  but  most  to  Thee,  O  blessed  Christ,  I  pledge  an  inade 
quate  life  that  within  these  walls  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
our  Church  and  commonwealth  shall  be  trained  to  face  life's 
realities  practically,  to  face  life's  doubts  fearlessly,  to  face 
life'.s  legitimate  labor  sacredly." 


"  The  Xewei"  Humanities." 

"  We  must  deal  in  college  with  tlie  spirits  of  men, 
not  with  theirfortunes,"  said  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, of  Princeton  Universit}',  in  his  inaugural  address 
distinguished  both  for  breadth  of  philosophic  vision 
and  for  grace  of  literary  form.  He  thus  takes  his 
stand  firm!}'  for  the  humanistic  and  against  the 
utilitarian  ideal  of  education.  But  he  is  confident 
tliat  this  training  of  the  intelligence  is  also  that 
which  fits  a  man  as  well  for  the  winning  of  fortune 
and  participation  in  the  daily  work  of  the  world,  as 
for  tlie  disinterested  service  of  scholar.shi[).  "Learn- 
ing is  not  divided,"  he  insists.  "  Its  kingdom  and 
government  are  centered,  unitary,  single.  Tlie  pro- 
cesses of  instruction  which  fit  a  large  body  of  young 
men  to  serve  their  generation  with  powers  released 
and  lit  for  great  tasks,  ought  also  to  serve  as  the 
initial  processes  by  which  scholars  and  investigators 
are  made.  They  ought  to  be  but  the  first  parts  of 
the  method  by  which  the  crude  force  of  untrained 
men  is  reduced  to  the  expert  uses  of  civilization. 
Behind  this  high  plea  for  a  humanistic  ideal  lies 
the  conviction  that  any  lower  ideal  is  less  practical 
and  less  serviceable.  It  is  salutary  to  have  such  a 
doctrine  presented  at  a  time  wlien  tlie  latest  ten- 
dency has  been  to  make  the  college  merely  a  pre- 
paratory stage  to  the  professional  school. 

That  this  training  is  incomplete  without  the  study 
of  at  lea.st  one  ancient  language  and  literature 
President  Wilson  is  fully  convinced ;  but  he  also 
believes  that  our  own  language  and  literature  and 
a  comprehensive  study  of  one  of  the  basal  sciences 
are  equally  indispensable.  \'ery  happily,  as  Presi- 
dent Wilson  lays  down  the  principles  which  should 
guide  a  liberal  education,  President  Schurinan,  of 
Cornell,  presents  in  his  annual  report  an  actual  col- 
lege course  which  has  been  worked  out  under  the 
conditions  most  favorable  for  unhampered  growth. 
Cornell  started    free   from  anv  ecclesiastical  or  nar- 


rowly academic  tradition,  and  frankly  committed 
hi'rself  to  the  elective  system.  Where  other  colleges 
hesitated,  she  assumed  the  equal  value  of  studies, 
trusting  tlie  student  to  make  for  iiimself  a  curri- 
culum in  wliich  liieras  liumaniores  and  science  siiould 
be  each  duly  regarded.  Accordingly,  the  merits 
and  defects  of  the  elective  system  have  had  every 
chance  to  develop,  and  the  average  course  at  Cor- 
nell ma\'  be  assumed  to  i"eprese)it  faithfully,  if  not 
the  education  which  the  American  collegian  should 
have,  at  least  that  which  he  prefers. 

It  is  encouraging  and  a  little  surprising  to  find 
that  he  prefers  very  much  the  kind  of  course  which 
President  Wilson  so  eloquently  advocates — that  is, 
an  education  which  prefers,  broadly  speaking,  the 
humanities  to  the  scientific  and  more  utilitarian 
studies.  The  class  of  1901  gave  a  tenth  of  its  work- 
ing time  to  the  ancient  languages,  more  than 
a  third  to  the  modern  languages,  upward  of  a 
fifth  to  history  and  politics,  a  tenth  to  philosojjhy, 
leaving  one-fifth  to  natural  sciences  and  mathemat- 
ics. With  all  reserves  for  the  misleading  nature  of 
these  percentages,  which  undoubtedly  cover  many 
eccentric  individual  cases,  there  is  no  avoiding  the 
inferencQ  that  the  preference  of  the  American  colle- 
gian is  as  markedly  as  ever  for  the  humanities  over 
the  sciences — only,  as  President  Schurman  aptly 
observes,  for  the  "  newer  humanities"  rather  than  for 
the  old  ;  and  it  would  be  fair  to  add  that  students 
everywhere,  and  the  more  radical  educ;ators,  see  in 
the  Cornell  course,  with  its  preponderance  of  mort- 
em languages  and  history,  the  ideal  towards  which 
they  are  reaching.  For  them  the  phrase  "  tlie  newer 
humanities"  will  be  a  rallying  cry. 

But  tlie  education  in  the  "  newer  humanities  " 
must  be  considered  not  onl}^  in  its  present  coiidi- 
tion,  but  in  its  remoter  effects,  especially  in  its  reac- 
tion upon  the  schools.  For  some  years  past  about  a 
third  of  the  students  admitted  to  the  Cornell  Col- 
lege of  Arts  have  offered  both  Greek  and  Latin  for 
admission,  as  againsi  one-half  who  offered  Latin, 
with  either  French  or  German.  Yet,  wiiile  all  but 
an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  Cornell  freshmen 
have  prepared  for  college  in  at  least  one  ancient 
language,  only  one-tenth  of  the  working  time  of 
the  four  collegiate  years  (less  than  a  semester  for 
each  student)  is  given  to  Latin  and  Greek.  It  is 
evident  that  the  schools  which  prepare  for  Cornell 
University  will  tend  to  teacii  the  subjects  that  their 
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stiulonts  mean  to  continue  in  college,  and  the  log- 
ical outcome  would  be  an  education  which,  from 
begiiuiing  to  end,  preferred  the  "  newer  hnmani- 
ties."  In  such  a  course  Latin  would  assume  a 
wholly  minor  position,  while  Greek  would  virtually 
disajipear.  Is  the  American  college  willing  to  see 
the  old  humanities  put  uiion  the  basis  of,  say,  San- 
skrit, fluxions,  or  sjiectruni  analysis? 

Princeton,  for  one,  is  not,  and  it  would  be  pleas- 
ant, did  space  permit,  to  reprint  President  Wilson's 
tribute  to  the  liberating  effect  of  literatures  so  un- 
like our  own — so  superior  in  poise  and  serenity. 
But  this  is  not  the  place  to  fight  again  the  never- 
euding  battle  of  the  ancients  and  moderns.  It  is 
sufficient  to  have  pointed  out  that  the  liberal  edu- 
cation of  to-day  shows  no  sign  of  rejecting  the  hu- 
manities in  favor  of  natural  science,  and  it  may  be 
well  to  recall  that  in  Dante,  Shakspere,  Milton, 
Moliere,  Goethe,  the  student  has  not  only  a  tolera- 
ble substitute  for  the  ancient  cla.ssics,  but  has, 
though  at  second  hand  and  very  partially,  the  an- 
cient classics  themselves,  from  whom  the  great 
moderns  derived  their  chief  inspiration.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  Maengtion  might  mean  to  a  modern 
wh;it  Cicero  did  to  Montaigne.  And  yet  there  is 
always  danger  that  the  substitutes  for  the  classics 
may  be  cheap  .substitules — not  Montaigne  for  Cic- 
ero, but  a  smattering  of  De  Quincey  ;  not  Moliere 
for  Aristopluines,  but  trivial  plays  of  Scribe  and 
Sardou  ;  not  Shakspere  for  Sophocles,  but  rnii'acle- 
plays  and  moralities.  This  is  the  besetting  peril  of 
the  new  education.  For  this  reason,  while  frankly 
admitting  that  the  day  is  with  the  new  humanities, 
we  believe  that  the  success  of  the  new  departure  is 
bound  up  with  tlie  retention  of  the  great  culture 
language,  Latin.  It  is  needed  as  a  standard  of 
coniiiarison,  to  steady  the  vision  of  literatures  that 
are  still  peri)lexingly  near  us.  A  new  education 
that  does  not  give  Latin  a  jirominent  jiosition  will 
infallibly  fall  short  of  a  liberal  education. —  The 
Nfit'ion. 


Splendid  Oiviiig-  by  Koiuaii  Catholics. 

The  new  Pope  has  manifested  great  interest  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Univer.sity  of  America,  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  has  directed  that  a  collec- 
tion be  taken  in  every  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
America,  once  every  year  for  ten  years  to  come. 
The  first  one  was  taken  November  29th,  and  Cardi- 


nal Gibbons  reports  that  the  amount  received  will 
reach  $100,000.  This  will  give  them  great  assist- 
ance in  the  completion  of  the  two  new  buildings 
which  arc  now  in  pri)C(>ss  of  erection.  They  are 
firmly  entrenching  themselves  at  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. If  the  whole  of  Methodism  could  in  some  such 
way  turn  itself  for  a  few  years  toward  the  American 
L'niversity,  what  glorious  results  would  follow!  If 
l)etty  jealousies  and  rivalries  could,  for  a  moment, 
be  forgotten,  and  this  enterprise  be  looked  upon  as 
the  crown  of  the  great  educational  sy.stem  of  Metho- 
dism, which  it  certainly  is,  not  hindering  but  great- 
ly helping  every  other  .school  of  our  denomination, 
the  great  project  could  be  quickly  put  upon  its  feet- 
An  average  of  $20  from  every  congregation  in 
Methodism,  which  is  certainly  putting  it  low  enough 
to  make  it  certain  of  accomplishment,  would  place 
the  institution  forever  beyond  the  need  of  further 
promiscuous  solicitation  of  funds. 


Truo  Word.**  from  Dr.  Faulkner. 

^  A  brief,  but  concise  and  readable  book,  entitled, 
"The  Methodists,"  has  just  been  written  by  John 
Alfred  Faulkner,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Historical 
Theology  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary.  In  his 
chapter  on  Education,  occur  these  very  wise  and 
truthful  statements  regarding  the  American  LTni- 
versity  : 

"  The  latest  educational  project  is  the  American 
Universitv,  a  purely  post-graduate  school,  founded 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1890,  by  Bishop  .John  F. 
Hurst,  intended  to  cap  the  educational  system  by 
an  institution  which  will  lay  open  the  immense 
scientific  treasures  of  the  Capital  to  men  j)reviously 
trained  in  college.  It  is  greatly  handicapped  by 
the  almost  prohibitory  action  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence forbidding  it  to  open  its  doors  until  it  has  a 
])roductive  endowment,  beyond  buildings  and  lands, 
of  $5,000,000.  Action  like  that  would  have  pre- 
vented the  opening  of  every  university  in  Europe  or 
America,  for  the  history  of  education  is  the  best 
commentary  on  the  question  of  the  sacred  prophet, 
'  AVho  hath  despised  the  day  of  small  things?'" 
(/ech.  4  :  10). 

This  same  thought  was  emphasized  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Courier.  It  is  the  position  which  fair- 
minded  people  everywhere  are  taking.  The  com- 
ing General  Conference  must  give  relief  along  this 
line,  and  unless  they  do,  they  may  regret  the  conse- 
quence which  may  follow. 
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Bishop  Hurst's  Library. 

Plans  arerai)i(]ly  maturing  wlien  this  almost  price- 
less private  library  will  be  sold  at  public  auction- 
By  tlie  terms  of  the  will  it  must  be  disposed  of  for  tlu- 
benefit  of  the  estate.  Gladly  would  Bisho})  Hurst 
iiave  left  this  magnificent  library  to  the  University 
which  he  founded — he  ofteri  so  expressed  himself — 
l)ut  his  father  heart  went  out  to  his  children,  and 
the  librar}',  gathered  through  all  the  years  at  sucii 
care  and  expense,  was  most  of  all  he  had  to  leave 
them.  Only  those  who  know  books  can  form  any 
just  estimate  of  the  richness  and  worth  of  this 
librar\-.  There  have  been  few  better  private 
libraries  in  America.  It  is  wonderfully  valuable  in 
its  Americana,  including  many  volumes  of  almost 
fabulous  worth  ;  rare  manuscripts  and  letters 
abound  ;  autograjjh  volumes  of  note  are  numer- 
ous, with  many  old  books,  which  are  worth  more 
than  their  weight  in  gold.  The  library  contains 
8,000  volumes,  and  is  worth,  at  a  very  conservative 
estimate,  $50,000.  To  one  who  knew  and  loved 
Bishop  Hurst;  who  knew  his  heart  and  purpose 
towards  The  AmericanUuiversity,  it  seems  like  sacri- 
lege to  have  tliese  treasured  voluuies  hawked  by  the 
auctioneer  and  become  forever  scattered,  going  into 
the  hands  of  the  highest  bidders.  Fifty  years  from 
now,  for  the  purposes  of  a  great  University,  this 
library  will  be  worth  ten  times  its  present  cost.  It 
ought  to  remain  intact  with  The  American  Univer- 
sit}',  as  the  Hurst  Memorial  Library.  There  is 
no  other  righteous  thing  to  do.  Friends  of  the 
Bishop  and  of  the  University  should  rally  at  once  and 
make  possible  this  consummation.  Is  there  not  one 
strong  man  in  Methodism  who  could  doit  alone? 
God  would  bless  him  in  the  doing.  If  not  that 
way,  a  number  could  combine  and  do  it.  Who  will 
move?  The  auctioneer  hammer  will  soon  fall:  it 
will  then  be  too  late;  a  great  opportunity  will  be 
lost,  and  a  burning  wrong  will  be  done. 


Will  you  not  hand  this  copy  of  the  Courier  to 
some  friend  after  you  have  read  it.  It  might  prove 
good  seed  in  good  ground.  We  are  emphatically  in 
the  hands  of  our  friends.  Their  good  words  and 
interest  in  our  welfare  moans  evervthing  to  us. 


A  Valued  Trustee  Gone. 

The  death  uf  Hon.  William  M.  >Si)riiiger,  atWiisii- 
ington  city,  December  4,  removes  a  man  of  rare 
character  and  ability.  He  was  for  twenty  years  a 
prominent  and  active  member  of  Congress,  repre- 
senting the  Springfield  district  of  Illinois.  He  was 
later  United  States  .Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Indian  Territory.  He  was  appointed  to  that  po- 
sition by  President  Cleveland,  being  eminently  fitted 
for  this  work  by  reason  of  liis  thorough  knowledge 
of  territorial  law.  During  all  the  period  of  his 
public  lite  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  was  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  benevolent  and  philanthropic  activities  of  the 
denomination.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  o/  Rev. 
Calvin  W.  Rtuter,  of  Indiana.  He  was,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  work,  a  Trustee  of  the  American 
University,  and  tiie  following  resolutions  will  be 
pa.ssed  b}'  that  body  : 

Whereas  God,  in  His  all  wi.se  Providence,  has 
taken  from  us  .Judge  William  M.  Springer,  one  of 
our  honored  and  valued  Trustees  :    therefore. 

Resolved,  First,  "  That  we  record  our  high  appre- 
ciation of  his  work  as  a  public  official,  long  and 
widely  known,  whose  judgment  was  respected  in 
the  high  councils  of  the  nation,  and  whose  influence 
in  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  Republic  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  progress  which  has  been  writ- 
ten in  our  history." 

Resolved,  Second,  "  That  we  record  our  apprecia- 
tion of  his  worth  as  a  man  and  a  Christian.  There 
was  no  stain  upon  his  name.  His  character  was 
above  the  suspicion  of  reproach.  He  instantly  won 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  He  was  loyal  to  the  church  of  his 
choice,  and  exemplified  both  in  his  public  and  pri- 
vate life  the  sweet  serenity  and  confidence  which 
belong-  only  to  those  who  have  made  a  full  conse- 
cration and  have  joined  themselves  for  service  with 
the  Lord  God  Almighty." 

Resolved,  Third,  "That  we  record  our  high 
appreciation  of  his  worth  as  a  Trustee  of  the  Amer- 
ican University.  For  more  than  twelve  years  he 
has  served  us  faithfully.  He  was  rarely  ever  absent 
from  a  meeting  of  the  board.  His  legal  knowledge 
was  always  at  our  disposal,  and  many  of  the  imjiort- 
ant  enactments  of  the  board  were  framed  by  liim. 
The  work  was  on  his  heart,  and  to  it  he  gave  much 
thought  and  labor.  We  shall  sadly  miss  his  wise 
counsel  nnd  the  inspiration  of  his  piresence." 

Resolved,  Fourth.  "That  these  resolutions  be 
spread  upon  our  minutes,  and  that  an  engrossed 
copy  be  .sent  to  the  widow  and  family  of  the  de- 
ceased." 
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Editorial  Notes. 


The  inul-winter  Trustees'  Meeting  of  the  Univer- 
sity, usually  held  in  December,  was  postponed, 
because  of  the  absence  of  the  Ciiancellor,  Bishop 
C.  C.  McCabe,  detained  by  illness  iu  his  family.  It 
is  now  probable  that  the  meeting  will  be  held 
February  Kith. 


The  liberalistic  wing  of  Christianity  now  has  full 
control  in  looking  alter  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Rev.  Henr^'-  N.  Cou- 
den,  the  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
is  a  Universalist ;  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  recent- 
ly elected  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  is  a  leading  Uni- 
tarian. 


The  University  Courier  is  sent  to  every  person 
wiio  has  ever  made  a  subscription  in  any  amount  to 
the  American  University.  We  are  glad  to  keep 
those  who  have  manifested  substantial  interest  in 
our  work  informed  as  to  our  progress.  This  is  our 
method  of  having  little  heart-to-heart  talks  with  our 
friends.  Under  the  ruling  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, publications  of  this  class,  to  be  entitled  to 
pound  rates,  can  not  carry  any  advertising  matter, 
so  that  we  are  absolutely  without  revenue  from  this 
paper,  save  through  subscriptions  paid,  and  the 
number  is  not  so  alarming  as  to  make  necessary 
the  employment  of  additional  clerical  help.  We 
should  be  delighted  if  five  or  six  thousand  of  you 


would  send  us  25  cents  each,  the  regular  subscriiition 
|irir('.  It  should  be  woith  tlint  much,  bec-iuse  of 
the  adiiiiiulile  ronl  rihuti.Ml  articles  it  <Mintains  on 
matters  of  great  mimirnt. 

This  paper  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  nuiny  whose 
subscriptions  to  the  Ameri(;an  University  are  still 
un:<ettled.  Some  have  paid  a  part  of  what  they  owe, 
others  have  never  paid  anything  since  the  subscrijJ- 
tion  was  made.  Many  members  of  the  Spring  Con- 
ferences of  Methodism,  soon  to  meet,  made  generous 
subscriptions  to  the  Asbury  Hall  Fund.  Just  about 
half  of  them  have  settled  in  full ;  others  have  made 
a  payment  or  two  on  account.  Some  of  these  sub- 
scriptions are  getting  old.  Death  has  overtaken  a 
good  many  of  the  subscribers  before  they  redeemed 
their  pledges  to  the  University.  It  is  no  small  tax, 
botii  in  time  and  money,  each  year,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom, to  send  notifications  to  all  who  are  in  arrears. 
This  is  done  year  after  year,  in  many  cases,  without 
any  response.  Why  not  settle  at  once  and  save  this 
trouble  and  expense?  The  subscriptions  were  made 
in  good  faith  and,  of  course,  will  be  paid.  Metho- 
dist preachers  always  keep  their  obligations.  When 
the  notification  reaches  you,  before  Conference,  of 
the  amount  still  due  on  your  sub.scription,  send 
your  check  at  once  and  close  up  the  matter.  Please 
keep  this  in  mind.  Many  subscribers  to  the  State 
building  funds  are  sadly  behind.  Will  you  not 
cheer  us  by  making  prompt  payment  ? 


There  is  a  prospect  that  a  fine  donation  will  soon 
come  to  the  University  in  the  form  of  an  annuity. 
Interest  will  be  paid  semi-annually  by  the  Univer- 
sity, which  will  furnish  a  handsome  income  during 
old  age  for  those  who  advanced  the  mone}'.  This 
method  of  giving  should  be  studied  by  old  people. 
It  lessens  their  burdens. 


Worthy  of  Imitation. 

President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, is  reported  to  have  dispersed  a  game  of  baseball  play 
ers  on  tlie  Uuiversary  campus  on  Thanksgiving  day  with  tlie 
following  remark  :  "  By  playing  baseball  this  morning  yon 
are  insulting  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  has  set 
aside  this  day  for  the  offering  of  thanks  to  the  Almighty  God. 
A  union  church  service  is  now  being  held  in  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  a  short  distance  from  here,  and  for  that 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  you  should  desist  from  a  game  of 
baseball  at  the  time." 
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Column  of  Inspiration. 

Great  (tivi.vq    ,nd  DoiMi. 

The  hite  Rev.  Stephen  C.  Framptou,  of  the  Ohio  Ooufer- 
euce,  in  his  will,  gave  the  Missionary  Society  |1,500  ;  Church 
Exfeusion,  $1,500;  Freednien's  Aid,  |l,oOO;  Woman's  For- 
eign Missiouarv  Society,  $1,000;  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Society,  $1,000";  American  Bible  Society,  $500. 

The  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  Henry  Klein,  a  well- 
known  capitalist,  of  Helena,  Mont.,  have  been  made  known. 
Besides  liberal  bequests  to  relatives,  he  gives  to  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  and  St.  John's  Roman  Catholic  Hospitals,  both  of 
Helena,  $5,000  each.  The  Consumption  Ho-pital  at  Denver 
will  get  $5,000,  as  will  also  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  of 
Cincinnati.  Temple  Emmanuel,  of  Helena,  will  get  $2,500 
direct  and  probably  as  much  more  from  the  individual  benefi- 
ciaries. 

Marks  Nathan,  the  "scrap-iron  king,"  of  Chicago,  whose 
will  has  just  been  filed,  left  provision  for  the  erection  of  a 
synagogue  in  Jerusalem.  He  also  left  instructions  that  land 
be  purchased  in  the  Holy  City  and  dwellings  erected  for  tl;e 
free  housing  of  the  families  of  poor  and  deserving  Jews.  Of 
a  total  fortune  of  1120,000,  acquired  in  the  buying  and  selling 
of  scrap-iron,  Mr.  Nathan  bequeathed  $4ti,000  to  charity. 
The  amount  named  for  the  expenditure  in  Jerusalem  was 
$15,000.  A  similar  sum  was  set  aside  for  the  erection  of  a 
Jewish  hospital  or  asylum  for  Jewish  orphans. 

It  is  said  that  Drake  University  will  receive  some  $50,000 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  Gov.  Drake,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Jane  W.  Ames,  of  East  Dorset,  Vt.,  has  recently  given 
$3,000  to  Syracuse  University  endowment,  making  her  dona- 
tions to  the  same  purpose  during  the  year  $13,000. 

Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons  has  given  $50,000  to  the  Chicago  City 
Missionary  Society  ou  condition  thut  the  Society  raise 
$100,000  for  the  same  cause.  This  is  a  new  contribution 
made  by  this  liberal  benefactor-,  and  the  Congi-egational 
Church  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  accomplish  still  greater 
work  in  behalf  of  Chicago's  unchurched  masses. 

The  International  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
Training  School  has  received  $70,000  of  the  $135,000  needed 
for  an  endowment  fund.  An  unknown  friend  recently  sent 
$20,000. 

Mr.  Henry  Salzer  promises  $5,000  to  the  fund  of  the  super- 
annuates of  the  Northwest  German  Conference,  provided 
$11,000  besides  is  raised.  He  recently  gave  $10,000  to  Charles 
City  College. 

Yale  University  has  received  a  legacy  of  $100,000  from  a 
sister  of  the  late  Governor  Harrison,  of  Connecticut,  and  it  is 
provided  in  the  will  that  the  university  may  use  the  money 
as  it  pleases.  It  would  be  a  good  deed  if  more  bequests  were 
left  to  colleges,  mission  boards,  and  other  institutions  to  use 
as  they  please. 

The  Carnegie  institution  at  Washington  made  sixty-six 
grants  last  year  for  special  researches,  the  amount  of  money 
given  for  these  purposes  being  $150,000. 

President  Harper,  of  Chicago  University,  says  that  institu- 
tion will  not  n  ceive  its  usual  Christmas  remembrance  from 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  but  at  a  later  date  will  receive  a  large  gift. 
It  came  later— $2,000,000.     That's  all,     God  bless  the  man. 

At  the  recent  session  of  the  Pacific  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  South,  a  commission  of  five  was  appointed  to 
confer  with'  a  like  commission  from  the  California  Conference 
of  our  Church  to  fake  under  advisement  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion within  the  Ijounds  of  the  two  conferences. 

The  endowment  funds  of  our  educational  institutions  in 
this  country  aggregate  $157,1)00,000,  but  only  $15,000,011(1,  or 
less  than  one  tenth  belongs  to  institutions  in  the  southern 
States,  where  one-fourth  of  our  population  lives.  This  is  an 
argument  and  by  some  of  the  more  intelligent  editors  in  the 
South  against  the  law  imposing  a]State  tax  on  such  funds. 


The  freshman  class  at  Syracuse  University  numbers  over 
700,  which  is  the  most  remarkable  record  made  in  the  history 
of  the  institution.  Chancellor  Day  announced  recently  that 
the  University  would  receive  an  aimual  income  of  $(i,000 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Reid,  widow  of  Dr.  John  M. 
Reid,  of  New  York  city.  This  income  is  to  be  used  for  a 
library.  It  was  Dr.  Reid  who  gave  Syracuse  University  the 
famous  Yon  Ranke  Library.  This  money  is  in  the  form  of  a 
real  estate  annuity,  the  principal  of  which  is  over  $100,000. 
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FORM  OF  WILL  FOR 

THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
lia  Legacy  or  Bequest — 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  "  The  American  University"  a  corporytiou   in  tlie  District  of  Columbia, 
the  sura  of  (insert  amount),  and  tlie  receipt  of  its  Treasurer  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  my  ex- 
ecutors for  the  same. 
If  a  Devise  of  Laud— 

I  give  and  devise  to  "The  American  University,"  a  corporation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
following  land  premises  (insert  description),  with  the  appurtenances,  in  fee  simple,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  said  University. 
If  the  Kesidiie  of  an  Estate — 

I  give,  devise,  ard  bequeath  all  the  residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate,  real  and  personal,  in- 
cluding herein  any  ana  every  legacy,  bpquest,  or  devise  that  may  lapse  or  for  any  reason  fail  to  take 
effect),  to  "  The  American  University  a  corporation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purposes  of 
said  University 

The  will  should  be  attested  by  three  witnesses,  who  should  write  against  their  names,  their 
places  of  residence,  their  street  and  number.  The  following  form  of  attestation  will  answer  for  every 
State  in  the  Union:  "Signed,  sealed,  published,  and  declared  by  the  said  (A.  B.)  as  his  last  will  and 
testament,  in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  said  (A.  B.)  and  in  his  presence  and  in  the 
presence  of  each  other,  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses." 

Officers  of  the  American  University. 

Chancellor Bishop  C.  C.  McCabe,   D.D.,  LL.  D. 

Vice- Chancellor,  Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Secretary,  Rev.  Wilbur  L.  Davidson,  D.  D. 

Financial  Sec'y,  Rev.  J.  A.  Guttebidge,  D.  D.  Registrar,  Rev.  Albert  (Jsborn,  B.  D. 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

President,  Mr.  John  E.  Andrus. 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Glover.  Secretary,  Rev.  Charles  W.  Baldwin,  D.  D 


Bishop  Thomas  Bowman,  N.J. 
Michael  Burnham,  D.  D.,  Mo. 
Hon.  Julian  S.  Oarr,  N.  O. 
Bishop  O.  H.  Fowler,  N.  Y. 
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Mr.  A.  B.  Duvall,  D.  O. 
Mr.  B.  F.  Leighton,  D.  O. 
Bishop  W.  F.  Mallalieu,  Mass. 
Hon.  R.  E.  Pattison,  Pa. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Browne,  D.  O. 
D.  H.  Carroll,  D.T.,  Md. 
Hon.  William  Conuell,  Pa. 
Hon.  Geo.  W.  Sturgiss,  W.  Va. 
Mrs.  Clarence  G.  Jackson,  Pa. 
Hon.  John  Fritz,  Pa. 
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Mr.  John  S.  Huyler,  N.  Y. 
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Mr.  T.  D.  Collins,  Pa. 
Senator  L.  E.  McOomas,  Md. 
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Mr.  0.  Price  Speer,  Pa, 
Thos.  N.  Boyle,  D.  D.,  Pa. 
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Hon.  W.  L.  Woodcock,  Pa. 
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The  College  of  History. 

We  are  glad  to  jireseiit  to  tlie  readers  of  the 
Courier  a  new  photogravure  of  the  College  of 
Histoiy,  which  has  just  been  made.  Subscriptions 
for  tills  building  were  coiiinieiiced  in  lS9o ;  the 
building  was  begun  in  .June  ISiiC),  and  was  com- 
pleted ill  1898.  The  structure  cost  $17(),000  ;  it  is 
built  of  Vermont  marble,  ami  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  m  o  s  t 
c  0  111  1 )  1  e  t  e 
b  u  i 1  dings 
for  school 
purposes  in 
the  world. 
It  has  been 
greatly  ad- 
m  i  r  e  d  by 
the  tlious-' 
auds  w  li  o 
have  visited 
it.  T  h  e 
building  is 
184  feet 
long  and  95 
feet  w  i  d  e. 
The  archi- 
tect was  W. 
M.  Poindex- 
t  e  r,  recog- 
nized as  one 
of  the  very 

best.  The  contractor  is  James  L.  Parsons,  than  whom 
there  is  none  better.  He  has  just  completed  the 
magnificent  apartment  house,  Stoneleigh  Court, 
built  by  Secretary  Hay,  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,000,000. 
Such  men  as  these  don't  make  mistakes  in 
their  building  enterprises.  The  interior  of  Hie 
history  building  is  finished  in  marble  wainscoting, 
with    woodwork    of  quartered    polished  oak.      The 
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building  i.s  in  as  perfect  condition  as  when  liauded 
over  by  the  contractors  to  the  ti'ustees  five  years 
ago.  A  granolithic  water-fable  has  recently  been 
placed  around  the  building,  which  not  only  adds 
to  its  beauty,  but  has  effectively  prevented  any 
show  of  dampness  in  the  basement,  which  was 
sligiilly  maiiilcst  in  the  piist  in  time  of  heavy  beat- 
ing rains,  lierause  of  the  graveley  consistenc}'  of  the 

soil.  The 
bu  i  Id  i  ng 
c  o  n  t  a  i  11  s 
f  o  r  ty-two 
rooms  and  a 
magnificent 
lecture  liall. 
Accommo- 
dation in 
this  build- 
ing could 
now  readily 
be  given  to 
400  stud- 
ents, and 
there  is  no 
good  reason 
w  h  y  i  t 
should  be 
s  t  a  11  d  in  g 
idle.  It  is 
completely 
finished  and 

partially  ready  for  occupancy.  (ias-pii>es  and  elec- 
tric wires  are  completely  installed  throughout  the 
building;  steam  and  water  pipes  and  radiators 
are  now  in  place;  toilet  rooms  are  completely 
furnished  ;  city  water  is  at  the  door,  and  sewer- 
age is  assured.  When  will  the  halls  of  this 
noble  building  echo  with  the  tread  of  earnest 
students? 
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Wasliinjirtoii  as  a  Universit.v  Site. 

The  n>n.s()iis  wliy  Wiisliingtoii  (urniishes  tlie  best 
site  availal)le  for  the  Anierieaii  I'niversity  cannot 
be  too  lVc(iiH'ntl_v  staled  <ir  too  .-ti'ou.niy  eiuiihasi/eil. 
If  yiiu  will  carefully  sluily  the  "  whys  "  in  thestatc- 
nicnts  which  lollow,  you  will  discovtT  how  they 
weave  tlniiiselves  naturally  into  an  unaniswei'able 
argument,  and  should  convince  anyone^  at  all 
interested  in  higher  education,  ot  the  almost  criminal 
neglect  which  might  he  charged  to  those  who  see 
these  things,  and  yet  will  not  he  moved  by  them. 
It  was  the  realization  of  these  })rivileges  and  obliga- 
tions that  prompted  the  projectors  of  the  American 
University  to  set  themselves  to  the  accomplishment 
of  their  herculanean  task.  They  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  they  did  and  be  true  to  their  con- 
victions.    Why  at  Washington  ?     Look  and  see. 

Washington  is  the  heart  of  the  nation.  Tlie  life 
blood  flows  out  from  this  fountain.  Here  our  civil, 
political,  and  social  life  centers.  It  is  rapidly  be- 
coming one  of  the  greatest  and  most  beautiful 
capitals  in  the  world. 

It  is  built  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  finest  land- 
scapes in  America — one  that  becomes  to  the  lover 
of  nature  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  and  inspira- 
tion. 

The  city  of  Washington  is  without  parallel  in  this 
country  for  the  excellence  of  its  plan  ;  for  the  number 
of  its  parks,  squares,  triangles  and  circles;  for  the 
breadth  and  beauty  of  its  streets  ;  the  magnificence 
of  its  |iublic  structures,  and  the  extent  of  its  adorn- 
ment with  historic  monuments  and  the  statues  of 
heroic  men. 

It  abounds  in  historic  associations  of  priceless 
value.  One  sees  on  every  hand  the  j)rivate  abodes 
and  places  for  public  activity  of  statesmen,  orators, 
sciiolars  and  scientists  who  have  won  immortal 
honors  and  added  unfading  luster  to  the  Ameri- 
can name.. 

As  the  city  stands  today,  it  is  hardly  equalled  by 
any  otiier  for  the  elegance  of  its  private  mansions, 
and  the  building  of  new  ones,  each  vj'ing  with  the 
other,  still  proceeds  at  a  rapid  pace.  Work  is  now 
progressing  on  a  magnificent  union  railroad  station, 
which  is  to  cost  in  the  aggregate  fourteen  million  of 
dollars,  and  will  be  the  most  beautiful  in  all  its  ap- 
pointments which  can  be  found  in  the  world. 
Plans  for  parking,  water-ways,  bridges  and  adorn- 
ments of  every  conceivable  kind,  all  on  a  magnifi- 
cent scale,  to  beautify  the  city,  and  even  extending 


into  the  suburl)s,  have  recently  been  perfected, 
wiiich  will  demand  the  exiienditure  of  fifty  million 
of  dollars  to  be  used  through  a  series  of  years. 

Washington  is  a  desirable  place  for  the  residence 
of  advanced  students  and  professors,  because  of  the 
unequalled  proportion  of  its  citizens  eminent  for 
culture  in  science,  art,  letters  and  philosophy. 

It  is  no  less  desirable  on  account  of  its  metro- 
politan character.  Here  are  gathered  annually,  and 
almost  constantly,  leading  representatives  from  every 
hemisphei'e  ;  not  only  the  statesmen  of  all  sections, 
but  also  the  representatives  of  every  sort  of  national 
organization.  It  is  fast  becoming  the  rallying  point 
for  every  great  interest  of  the  country  and  the 
world. 

Washington  has  already  an  aggregation  of  facili- 
ties and  opportunities  in  the  way  of  legislative 
bodies,  courts;  of  every  class,  scientific  bureaus,  and 
like  organizations,  as  well  as  libraries,  museums, 
art  collections,  laboratories,  worksho{)s  and  other 
sources  of  help  available,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
to  students,  such  as  is  hardly  suriiassed  by  any  city 
in  the  world. 

Already  the  total  valuation  of  the  collections, 
literary  and  .scientific,  belonging  to  the  Government 
and  available  for  purposes  of  instruction,  is  over 
forty  million  dollars,  and  the  aggregate  expendi- 
ture for  the  care  and  extension  of  tiiem  in  the 
work  of  the  Government  is  over  eight  million 
dollars  annually.  These  collections  are  now  grow- 
ing in  size  and  importance  as  never  befoie,  and  all 
of  them  were  tiirown  ojien  to  the  use  of  students  by 
Act  of  Congress,  brought  about  through  the  appeal 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  American  University. 

The  Congressional  Library,  housed  in  the  most 
beautiful  library  building  in  the  world,  has  now 
more  than  a  million  volumes,  and  will  soon  outrank 
any  library  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  eartli. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution,  having  i-elations  of 
exchange  with  every  government  institution,  and 
society  of  importance  in  the  world,  is  prepared 
tooft'erto  the  university  unparalleled  advantages  in 
the  departments  of  natural  history  and  the  arts. 

There  are  in  Washington,  in  all  departments  of 
the  Government,  thousands  of  experts  in  a  great 
number  of  branches  or  classes  of  service,  from  the 
shops  in  the  navy-yard  to  the  Supreme  Court  itself; 
the  whole  body  of  them  constituting  the  most  im- 
portant cluster  of  men  of  genius  and  rare  attain- 
ments in  the  world.     Hundreds  of  these  men  could 
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serve  a  great  university,  eitlier  as  lecturers  and 
instructors,  or  by  furtherance  of  its  scientific  work- 
in  some  other  way. 

For  all  these  reasons — for  wiiat  Wasiiington  is, 
embraces,  and  represents — tiiere  is  no  place  like  it 
in  America  for  the  culture  and  sure  growth  of  a 
love  of  country.  The  students  here  gatheretl  from 
every  quarter,  and  here  taugiit,  not  alone  by  the 
university,  but  likewise  taught  and  molded  by  the 
spirit  and  patriotic  influences  of  the  city  itself, 
would  in  time  return  to  their  homes  more  ardent 
patriots,  the  better  qualified  to  serve  their  country, 
and  more  resolute  in  purpose  to  protect  it  from 
perils  of  every  nature  and  to  promote  its  highest 
welfare. 

There  is  no  such  massing  of  facilities  and  oppor- 
tunities for  higher  education  in  any  single  city  in 
tlie  world  than  can  be  found  in  Washington,  and  to 
allow  these  vast  and  varied  resources  to  remain 
unused  in  any  definite  way  in  the  interest  of  science 
and  learning,  while  at  the  same  time  thoughtful 
and  aspiring  students  are  compelled  to  cross  the 
sea  to  find  that  in  higher  education  which  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  find  at  home,  is  certainly  the 
worst  economy  conceivable,  and  seems  hardly  less 
than  criminal. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  American 
University  should  be  built  in  Washington,  and  why 
thoughtful  and  influential  people,  who  love  their 
country  and  their  kind,  should  give  it  tlioii-  sym- 
pathy and  support. 

College  3Ieii. 

AND  THK    (ir,rjli.\TIONS    WHICH    THEY    ARK    UNDKR  TO 
THE    STATE. 

President  Faunce,  of  Brown  University,  did  well 
to  seize  the  occasion  of  the  reunion  of  the  Brown 
alumni  to  enforce  the  obligations  of  college  men 
to  the  State.  America,  he  rightly  said,  has  the 
right  to  look  to  its  college  graduates  for  sturdy, 
vigorous  citizenship  and  character.  All  good  edu- 
cation, he  added,  is  education  in  character.  You 
cannot  isolate  the  mind  and  educate  that,  and  let 
the  rest  of  the  man  go. 

This  is  a  familiar  principle,  yet  it  needs  to  be 
repeatedly  emphasized.  The  college  man  is  under 
peculiar  obligations  to  the  State,  because  he  has  had 
peculiar  opportunities.  What  he  pays,  or  what  his 
friends  [lay  for  him,  in  college  fees  and  term  bills, 
represents  but  a  small    jiart  of  what  his  education 


costs.  Heavy  endowments,  gifts  made  out  of  self- 
denial  and  sacrifice,  and  sometimes  gifts  from  the 
public  treasury,  have  erected  the  buildings  in  which 
he  lives,  established  the  professorships  of  the  in- 
structors who  teach  him,  and  provided  the  facilities 
for  his  training.  Noblesse  oblige.  The  college  man 
has  received  a  great  ^eal,  and  he  owes  something. 
Whenever  college  undergraduates  are  tempted  to 
paint  the  town  red,  or  to  indulge  in  silly  and  riotous 
conduct  which  brings  discredit  upon  their  college, 
they  should  remember  the  simple  truth  that  the 
public  has  a  right  to  expect  that  they  will  be  not 
more  lawless,  but  less  lawless,  than  other  young  men, 
and  that,  so  for  from  being  able  to  claim  exemption 
because  they  are  in  college,  they  deserve  more  severe 
censure  on  that  account  if  they  make  themselves  a 
nuisance  to  society. 

And  college  graduates  who  shirk  the  responsibili- 
ties of  citizenship,  who  are  too  busy  or  too  pleasure- 
loving  to  engage  in  the  serious  struggles  of  politics 
and  government,  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  was 
not  to  truin  drones  or  triflers  that  the  community 
poured  out  its  treasure  to  give  them  a  college  edu- 
cation. 


The   Modest   Begiiiiiiug  of  Harvard. 

Oil  page  297  of  the  current  Catalogue,  the  modest 
foundation  on  which  the  College  was  started'  is 
recorded.  This  foundation  consisted  in  an  apfiro- 
priation  of  i:4()0  by  the  General  Court  of  the  Colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  was  supplemented  in 
1638  by  .John  Harvard's  bequest  of  his  entire  library 
and  half  of  his  whole  property,  the  latter  amounting, 
we  think,  to  something  over  £800.  The  (J(dlege 
evidently  suflered  the  distresses  of  extreme  poverty 
during  its  early  years.  An  evidence  of  this  condition 
was  left  in  a  vote  of  the  Cor[)oration  at  that  time 
ordering  the  purchase  of  six  leather  chairs  on  the 
condition  that  there  should  be  enough  money  in  the 
treasury  to  pay  for  them.  For  many  years  after  the 
foundation  of  the  College,  the  tuition  of  some  stu- 
dents was  paid  in  farm  produce.  This  is  the  story 
of  all  institutions  worthy  the  name,  and  is  the  only 
sure  road  to  commanding  influence.  This  is  the 
way  it  has  been  with  all  Methodist  educational  insti- 
tutions without  exception.  To  be  born  with  two 
sets  of  teeth  ready  for  mastication  is  contrary  to 
the  order  of  nature,  3'et  this  is  the  sort  of  birth  some 
insist  the  American  University  should  have,  if  born 
at  all. 
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with  its  history  antl  needs,  and  what  this  great 
conference  says,  so  unanimously,  on  tiiis  enterprise 
ill  its  midst,  must  have  great  weigiit  with  the 
( 'I lurch. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


Mr.  Thomas  Kent,  of  Chicago,  has  just  given 
$10,000  to  the  University  in  tiie  form  of  an  annuity 
in  favor  of  his  niece.  The  gift  was  gratefully 
accepted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Mr.  Kent  ex- 
pects to  increase  his  donation  to  tiie  University  a 
little  later. 


A  strange  thing  happened  recently.  Tlie  T'olum- 
bian  University  of  Washington  was  in  need  of 
money  to  iciy  for  a  valuable  piece  of  property  whicii 
they  had  just  purcliased.  The  American  University 
iiappened  to  have  $20,000,  which  had  just  been  re- 
ceived, for  which  they  wanted  a  fair  interest.  The 
deal  was  quickly  made  and  the  two  universities 
became  helpful  to  each  other — one  getting  the 
needed  money  and  the  other  securing  a  fine  rate  of 
interest  on  the  loan. 

Many  of  the  annual  conferences  of  Methodists 
have  memorialized  the  coming  General  Conference 
at  Los  Angeles  to  remove  the  $-5,000,000  restriction, 
and  permit  tiie  Trustees  of  The  American  Uni- 
versity, with  whom  all  questions  of  administration 
properly  belong,  to  open  the  institution  for  work, 
when  in  their  godly  judgment  it  may  seem  wise. 
The  Trustees  are  a  conservative  body  of  men,  and 
will  not  rush  into  an  opening  until  sufficient  pro- 
ductive endowment  is  secured  to  make  a  creditable 
showing.  The  present  high  amount  is  proiiibitive, 
and  would  have  rendered  impossible  tiie  opening  of 
any  university  either  in  Europe  or  America.  Relief 
must  be  had  if  the  universit}'  is  to  have  any  future. 
The  handicap  is  too  heavy. 

We  stop  the  press  long  enough  to  .say  that  the 
Baltimore  Annual  Conference,  now  in  .session,  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  passed  this  resolution 
for  the  removal  of  the  restriction.  The  Universit}' 
is  within  its  borders.      The  members  are  familiar 


I'rcsiilciit  .billies,  of  Nortli western  University, 
made  a  pleasant  call  recently  at  the  office  of  the 
American  University.  He  lias  been  here  many 
times,  and  is  always  welcome.  Bi.sliop  Hurst  dis- 
covered his  sterling  qualities  long  ago,  and  often 
consulted  him  concerning  his  educational  plans. 
President  .James  has  broad  syinpatliy  and  wide 
vision.  He  thinks  large  things  unselfishly.  His 
scheme  for  the  unification  of  Methodist  educational 
interests  will  sometime  meet  witli  the  recognition 
which  it  deserves.  It  is  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. 


In  the  will  of  Mr.  .James  M.  Appley,  wliich  has 
just  been  admitted  to  probate  at  Sjiringfield,  Mass., 
a  bequest  of  as  follows,  is  among  the  provisions: — 
"  Should  there  be  established  before  the  deatii  of  my- 
self or  wife  a  college  or  university  in  the  City  of 
Washington,  under  the  au.spices  of  the  Metiiodist 
Episcopal  Church,  I  bequeath  to  said  college  or  uni- 
versity, the  sum  of  $1,000,  the  income  of  whicii  shall 
be  used  in  the  payment  of  a  jirize  or  prizes  for  the 
best  essay  or  essays  on  the  Christian  Religion  or 
subjects  connected  th^ewith." 


The  President  of  De  Pauw  University,  Dr.  E.  11. 
Hughes,  preached  the  first  sermon  in  the  Foundry 
M.  E^.  Church,  of  Washington,  on  Sunday,  February 
27th,  to  the  delight  of  a  large  congregation.  In  the 
afternoon  he  gave  a  remarkable  address  to  two 
thousand  men  at  the  Mass  Meeting  under  tiie 
auspices  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
On  the  Saturday  preceding  he  visited  the  site  of  the 
American  University  witii  a  company  of  friends, 
and  expressed  the  heartfelt  wish  that  a  building  as 
beautiful  and  as  satisfactory  as  the  marble  College 
of  History,  were  on  his  campus  at  Greencastle, 
Indiana. 


The  Aiiierieaii  Uiiiver.sity. 

SEMI-ANNUAL  MEETING  OF    THE    BOARD    OF  TRU.STEES. 

The  semi-aiHiual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  American  Universit}'  was  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  Tuesday,  February  IGtli.  It  was  a 
largely  attended  and  harmonious  meeting. 

The  treasurer  reported  that  the  debt  of  $50,000 
on  the  College  of  History,  and  $9,.500  contracted  in 
the  purchase  of  additional  land  to  straighten  the 
line  of  the  University's  holdings  on  Nebraska 
avenue,  had  been  fully  paid,  and  that  $20,000  of 
funds  in  hand  recently  received,  had  been  loaned 
temporarily  at  five  per  cent.,  making  a  difference 
of  $80,000  in  the  financial  situation.     The  College 
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of  History  is  in  as  perfect  condition  as  wlien  com- 
pleted in  1898.  A  gift  of  $10,000  from  Mr.  Thomas 
Kent,  of  Chicago,  was  accepted  on  annuity.  The 
announcement  was  also  made  of  tlie  purpose  of  a 
wealthy  gentleman  of  Pennsylvania  to  huild  and 
equip  an  ob-servatory  at  a  cost  of  $100,000. 

A  tribute  of  res{)ect  was  paid  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  .Judge  Wm.  M.  Springer,  who  labored  faith- 
fully and  zealously  for  the  University  for  twelve 
years.  .Judge  Springer's  valuable  library  of  5,000 
volumes  has  just  been  given  to  the  University. 
It  completely  tills  one  room,  and  will  be  known 
as  the  "Judge  William  M.  Springer  Memorial 
Library." 

Dedication  was  made  of  University  ground  ne- 
cessary for  the  extension  of  Massachusetts  avenue 
and  two  adjacent  streets.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  will  be  appropriated  by  Congress  to 
open  and  grade  the  avenue  to  the  district  line.  Al- 
reatly  much  of  the  work  has  been  done,  now  reach- 
ing as  far  as  the  site  of  the  Episcopal  Cathedral 
Fountain — within  a  short  distance  of  the  University' 
— $200,000  having  been  aitpropriated  by  Congress 
and  used  for  the  building  of  a  handsome  viaduct 
over  Rock  Creek.  This  will  make  a  pert'ectl}' 
straight  drive  on  the  handsomest  avenue  in  Wash- 
ington, from  the  heart  of  the  city  lo  the  grounds  of 
the  University,  the  distance  being  three  and  one- 
half  miles.  The  present  journey  by  street  car,  with 
a  walk  of  a  half-mile,  is  about  four  miles.  A  com- 
pany has  now  under  contemplation  the  furnishing 
of  electric  street  car  service  to  the  grounds  of  the 
Universit}'.  The  population  beyond  the  site  of  the 
University  is  increasing  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  Twice 
in  the  past  street  car  service  to  the  University 
grounds  has  been  proposed,  but  it  has  been  strenu- 
ously opposed  and  prevented  b}'  the  officers  of  the 
Universit}',  on  the  grounds  that  such  improvement 
would  greatly  increase  the  University's  already 
heavy  taxes,  and  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
sucii  service  until  the  presence  of  students  de- 
manded it. 

Two  ailditions  were  made  to  the  membership  of 
tiie  Board  of  Trustees — Hon.  Marlin  E.  Olmstead, 
Pa.,  and  Hon.  Ciiarles  Dick,  Ohio,  both  members  of 
Congress.  The  otiicei'S  of  the  Board  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  elected  as  follows:  David  H.  Carroll, 
president;  A.  B.  Browne,  vice-president;  Charles 
W.  Baldwin,  secretary  ;  Charles  C.  Clover,  treasurer. 
The  usual  committees  were  appointed  for  the  work 
of  the  year,  and  the  officers  of  the  University  con- 
tinued as  followed  :  Bishop  C.  C.  McCabe,  chan- 
cellor;  Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  vice-chancellor;  Dr. 
W.  L.  Davidson,  secretary  ;  Dr.  .John  A.  Gutteridge, 
financial  secretary,  and  Rev.  Albert  Osborn,  re- 
gistrar. 

The  Board  was  unanimous  in  its  oj)inion  thai 
actual  work  should  commence  as  soon  as  produc- 
tive endowment  sufficient  for  a   creditable  opening 


could  be  secured.  A  strong  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  look  alter  the  interests  of  the  University 
at  the  coming  session  of  the  General  Conference, 
and  there  was  but  one  opinion  as  to  what  that 
course  should  be. 


Merging  of  Washington  Universities. 

Associated  I^re.ss  despatches  have  recently  misled 
the  people  slightly  concerr.ing  the  consolidation  of 
three  universities  at  the  capital  of  the  nation.  The 
average  newspajjcr  reporter  possesses  a  vivid  im- 
agination, and  can  without  much  difficulty  trans- 
form a  mole  hill  into  a  mountain.  Many,  many 
steps  are  to  be  taken  before  the  consolidation  pro- 
posed can  be  accomplished.  The  matter  has  never 
had  a  moment's  consideration  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  American  University.  The  National 
University  of  Washington  has  nothing  but  a  school 
of  law.  Columbian  University,  which  has  in  the 
past  been  known  as  a  Baptist  institution,  has  been 
in  existence  since  1821,  and  has  written  brilliant 
history.  Many  graduates  of  Columbian  University 
are  occupying  prominent  positions  in  the  City  of 
Washington.  President  Needham,  now  with  the 
University,  is  a  progressive  man,  who  is  bringing 
many  things  to  pass.  The  charter  has  been  so 
changed  recently  that  Columbian  is  no  longer  a  de- 
nominational institution.  It  is  now  seriously  pro- 
posed to  change  the  name,  as  it  is  so  nearly  like  New 
York  City's  famous  university,  Columbia,  that  much 
confusion  has  arisen.  It  has  been  suggested  to  call 
it  Washington,  or  The  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity.    No  definite  decision  has  yet  been  readied. 

Ex -Governor  John  Wesley  Hoyt  has,  for  some 
years,  been  vigorously  championing  the  cause  of  the 
University  of  the  United  States  to  be  founded  and 
supported  by  the  government.  He  is  widely  known, 
and  had  given  many  3'ears  of  his  life  to  the  further- 
ance of  educational  ideas.  His  University  of  the 
United  States  has  not  yet  materialized.  He  is  now 
turning  his  thought  and  energy  toward  the  merging 
of  the  three  universities  at  the  nation's  capital,  on 
a  scheme  which  seems  very  plausible  when  presented 
by  him.  He  proposes  that  the  name,  American 
University,  be  retained  and  also  in  a  measure  the 
post-graduate  idea.  He  has  unfolded  his  plans  to  a 
few  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  has  also  spoken 
personally  with  Chancellor  McCabe  concerning  it. 
He  was,  of  course,  treated  with  that  courtesy  which 
his  position  and  mission  demanded,  but  was  given 
no  assurance  that  any  such  coalition  as  he  proposed 
would  meet  with  any  favor.  It  would  take  much 
persuasion  to  induce  the  Trustees  of  the  American 
University  to  drop  the  denominational  feature  out  of 
their  charter.  Thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
given  for  sjiecial  and  specific  purposes,  which  can 
be  carried  out  under  the  present  plan,  but  which 
could  not  be  accomplished  without  friction  under 
any  union   which  might  take  place.     While  many 
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of  the  great  deuomiiiations  are  represented  in  tlie 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  University,  the 
leadership  lias  up  to  the  ]iresent  time  been  in  tiie 
liands  of  tlie  Metiiodi.st  i']|)iscopal  Ciiureh.  MMie 
membcirs  of  tiiat  denomination  liave  been  loyal  to 
it  in  their  sympathy  and  in  their  gifts.  To  the 
end  of  the  chapter  it  will  stand  not  only  for  the 
honor  of  Protestantism  and  Americanism,  but  also 
for  Methodism,  and  will  rigidly  adhere  to  the  high 
I)urposes  of  exclusive  post-graduate  work  which  was 
in  its  beginnings  the  chief  corner-stone. 


Woman's  College  of  Baltimore. 

The  lurid  flames  of  the  Baltimore  fire  revealed  a 
debt  on  the  Woman's  Golleee  of  that  city,  of  almost 
$500,000.  The  college  lost  none  of  its  property  in 
the  fire,  but  a  large  number  of  the  trustees,  who  are 
reported  to  have  been  large  contributors  to  the 
funds  of  the  college,  have  suffered  serious  loss,  and 
will  not  be  able  to  continue  their  benefactions. 

This  college  is  one  of  the  unique  institutions  in 
our  American  educational  life.  It  has  attained 
national  reputation,  and  the  daughters  of  representa- 
tive men,  of  all  denominations,  have  been  sent  to 
this  school,  because  of  its  unparalleled  advantages. 
Dr.  John  F.  Goucher,  the  president,  and  his  noble 
wife,  have,  by  their  faith  and  courage  and  splendid 
generosity,  made  possible  this  magnificent  school. 
They  have  borne  more  of  the  financial  burden 
than  they  should  have  been  called  u|)on  to  bear, 
but  they  did  it  gladly  and  the  C!liurch  honors 
them. 

It  was  an  impressive  hour  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  college  presidents,  when  Dr.  Goucher,  who 
had  left  Baltimore  while  the  fire  was  still  burning, 
with  choked  voice  told  his  stor}'.  Promptl}'  and 
properly  the  college  presidents  passed  the  following 
resolutions ; — 

"  Kesolred,  That  we  learn  with  great  sorrow  of  the  calamity 
that  has  befallen  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  because 
of  the  recent  conflagration  in  that  city. 

"  Hesolred,  That  it  is  our  judgment  that  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  should  undertake  to  raise  in  the  immediate 
future  1500,000  to  meet  the  emergency  in  which  the  institu- 
tion now  finds  itself,  and  that  the  president  and  secretary  of 
this  Association  be  requested  to  publish  this  action  in  the 
papers  of  the  church. 

"  Jiesoloed,  That  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  Association  that 
the  cause  of  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore  should  be 
presented  to  the  General  Conference  for  its  fiuaucial  indorse- 
ment, and  that  we  hereby  request  the  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education  to  present  the  matter  to  the  Committee  on 
Education,  and  through  the  committee  to  secure  such  indorse- 
ment." 

It  was  the  only  righteous  course  to  jiursue,  and 
there  will  be  a  cjuick  and  glad  response  all  over  the 
Church,  and  this  institution  will  be  lifted  out  of 
peril.  The  college  presidents  practically  said  to  the 
Woman's  College  of  Baltimore:  "You  have  in 
twenty  years  rolled  up  a  debt  of  $500,000  ;  roll  on,  our 
hearts  are  with  you.     Let  the  Church  pay  the  debt." 


A  little  later  they  said  to  the  American  University: 
"  You  have  waited  twelve  years  for  $5,000,000  ; 
wait  on,  our  hearts  are — where?"  Suppose  that 
the  }irojectors  of  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore 
had  been  ('ompelled  to  wait  until  they  had  secured 
their  present  endowment  and  assets  before  ojiening 
a  door  or  calling  for  a  single  student,  the  great 
l)robabilities  are  that  there  never  would  have  been 
a  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore.  But  with  faith  in 
the  enterprise,  tiiey  commenced,  adding  building 
and  endowment  as  it  was  needed.  The  ojjening  of 
the  institution  gave  manifestation  of  its  necessity, 
and  the  growth  has  been  phenomenal.  The  Church 
must  and  will  lift  every  dollar  of  its  debt. 


American  Post-Graduate  Students. 

An  argument  against  a  iiost-graduate  institution 
was  advanced  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Methodist 
college  presidents,  based  on  the  fact  that  there 
were  but  5,502  students,  more  correctly  6,6G5,  pursu- 
ing post-graduate  work  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  we  have  oven  as  many 
as  that,  when  the  fact  is  considered  that  there 
is  not  a  single  purely  i>ost-graduate  institution 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  many  of  the  insti- 
tutions which  are  attempting  to  do  post-gradu- 
ate work  are  not  even  doing  creditable  collegiate 
work.  The  number  attempting,  on  this  .side  of  the 
sea,  to  get  that  which  is  so  inadecjuately  furnished, 
is  surprisingly  large.  Reliable  information  reveals 
the  fact  that  an  equal  number  of  American  graduate- 
students  are  taking  advantage  of  the  better  facilities 
abroad,  and  are  pursuing  post-graduate  work  on  the 
other  side.  Some  of  them,  of  course,  are  there  for 
language,  and  for  the  touch  which  life  abroad  gives 
them,  and  they  could  not  be  kept  in  America  even 
if  the  same,  or  better  advantages  were  offered.  But 
tlie  fact,  nevertheless,  remains  that  not  far  from 
13,000  American  graduates  are  pursuing  post-gradu- 
ate work.  If  the  American  University  were  open 
on  the  large  plan  proposed,  doing  exclusively  post- 
graduate work,  with  the  surrouuding  advantages 
which  the  capital  of  the  nation  would  give  to  it,  and 
with  the  educational  resources  of  the  Government, 
in  its  twelve  great  departments,  in  which  have  been 
invested  nearly  $40,000,000,  and  for  which  annually 
$8,565,000  are  expended  for  maintenance  and  en- 
largement, and  if  we  could  get  one-tenth  or  even 
one-twentieth  of  the  total  number,  which  is  certainly 
within  the  bounds  of  probability,  we  could  certainly 
show  .some  necessity  for  our  existence.  Another  im- 
portant fact  must  not  be  overlooked.  America  is 
becoming  a  world  power.  The  thought  of  the  world 
is  turned  toward  us.  Attracted  by  our  successful 
experiment  in  government,  graduate  students  of  all 
foreign  nations  are  anxiously  looking  this  waj',  and 
if  a  post-graduate  university  of  commanding  influ- 
ence at  the  fountain  head  of  the  nation  were 
accessible,    multitudes  of  such    students   could  be 
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secured.  Many  applications  wiiicli  are  now  on  tile 
in  our  office,  bearing  foreign  postmarks  give  jiroof  to 
this  assertion.  The  necessity  for  such  an  institution 
mu.st  be  apparent  to  all  who  liAve  broad  vision  and 
lull  acquaintance  with  the  facts  in  the  case.  The 
greatest  educational  need  of  the  hour  in  America  is 
for  the  building  of  a  great  and  strong  post-graduate 
university  at  the  nation's  capital,  which  shall  be 
more  than  the  equal  of  any  other  such  university 
to  be  found  anj-where. 


Congress  has  just  voted  $175, OUU  toward  the  com- 
pletion of  a  trunk  line  sewer  on  Arizona  Avenue,  in 
tiie  northwest  section  of  the  City  of  Washington. 
This  was  needed  for  the  site  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity. City  water  is  already  at  the  door  of  the 
College  of  History,  so  that  every  needed  require- 
ment for  the  opiening  and  occupancy  of  the  building 
has  been  met. 


GLORIOUS  GIVING. 

Bostou  Uuiversity  has  received  a  bequest  of  $6'3o,000  by  the 
will  of  Jaiuus  Woolson,  of  Cambridge.  The  greater  part  of 
this  amoiiut  will  not  become  available  for  some  time.  By  the 
provisions  of  the  same  will  President  Huutiugtou  aud  Dr.  W. 
F.  Warren  receive  |2,000  each. 

Dickinson  college  has  come  in  pos.session  of  113,000,  by  be- 
quest of  Rev.  John  Z.  Lloyd,  recently  deceased,  a  member  of 
Central  Pennsylvania  conference  and  a  trustee  of  the  college. 

Lord  Strathoona  has  given  |20,000  to  Manitoba  university  to 
extend  its  scientific  work. 

Mrs.  Annie  F.  Moore,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Altoona 
high  school,  has  bequeathed  $0,000  outright  to  the  Tuskegee 
institute  of  Alabama.  After  other  bequests  have  been  paid, 
the  residue  is  to  be  divided  between  Tuskegee  and  the  Lin- 
coln uuiversity. 

John  A.  Creightou  has  given  a  furthersum  of  abo.it  $2o0,000 
to  Creighton  University,  a  Catholic  institution  at  Omaha, 
Neb. 

The  will  of  Captain  D.  G.  Parr,  a  wealthy  steamboat  owner 
of  Louisville,  provides  f  400,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  home 
foraged  aud  indigent  women.  The  will  also  provides  that 
after  the  death  of  the  last  of  Captiau  Parr's  three  children 
his  realty,  valued  at  |.")00,000,  is  to  go  to  the  home,  which  is 
to  be  known  as  Parr's  Rest. 

The  Studebaker  brothers  have  decided  to  erect  in  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  a  handsome  building  for  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  as  a  memorial  for  the  five  Studebaker 
brothers.  This  building  will  be  one  of  the  most  costly  struc- 
tures ever  built  in  South  Bend.  Everything  that  such  a 
building  should  contain  will  be  included,  such  as  lecture 
rooms,  gymnasium,  dormitories,  reading  rooms,  swimming 
tank,  bowling  alleys  and  baths,  the  sum  of  |2.50,000  having 
been  appropriated  for  the  building,  although  it  is  said  that, 
should  the  necessity  arise,  more  money  will  be  forthcoming. 

A  Welshman,  Mr.  Robert  Davies,  has  given  the  Welsh 
Calvinistic  church  £ia.5,000  (|67o,000).  The  money  consists 
of  debenture  stocks  in  two  of  the  great  English  railways. 

W.  J.  Bryan  will  install  at  Salem,  111.,  a  library  to  cost 
$15,000  in  memory  of  his  father  and  mother. 

Bishop  Potter  has  just  purchased  thirty  five  acres  of  shore 
front  land  near  New  Haven,  Conn.,  which  he  will  convert 
into  a  fresh  air  summer  home  for  New  York  children,  in 
whom  he  is  interested. 

The  Western  Advocate  says  :  "  It  is  announced  at  Findlay, 
O.,  that  Mr.  Lewis  Dukes,  a  wealthy  retired  farmer  in  Han- 
cock county,  has  deeded  his  .f  10,000  mansion  in  Findlay  to 
the  Elizabeth  Gamble  Deacone.ss  Home  Association  of  Cincin- 
nati, to  hold  in  trust  for  the  children's  ward  in  Christ's  hos- 


pital. By  the  terms  of  the'deed,  Mr.  aud  Mrs  Dukes  are  to 
remain  in  possession  of  the  property  during  their  lifetime, 
and  at  their  death  it  is  to  revert  to  tlie  beneficiaries. 

Wm.  Shaw  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  left  by  will  |10,000  to  the 
Baptist  church,  and  |10,000  to  Colgate  University. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  John  Lyman  of  Syracuse,  the  Syra- 
cuse university  will  come  into  possession  of  1100,000. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Beckwith  of  Denver  has  just  erected  and 
presentedjto  tholtown  of  Bonnettsville,  S.  C,  a  handsome 
public  school  building. 

By  the  will  of  IMr.  Charles  Tyler  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  $5,000 
is  left  to  the  Baptist  Publication  Society,  $5,000  to  the  Mis- 
sionary Union,  |1  000  to  Brantly  Baptist  church,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Mary  P.  Ropes'  will,  recently  filed  for  probate  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  bequeathes  |l,000,6o:j  to  education.  Har- 
vard, the  Tuskegee  institute,  the  Carlisle  (Pa. )  Indian  school, 
Berea  college,  and  institutions  in  New  York  city,  Washing- 
ton, Cincinnati  and  Urbaua  are  beneficiaries.  Miss  Ropes' 
father  amassed  his  fortune  in  the  paint  business  in  Cincin- 
nati. 

Henry  Phipps,  the  steel  magnate,  has  given  $20,000  to  Johns 
Hopkins  ho.spital  to  establish  a  .separate  out-patient  depart- 
ment for  consumption. 

The  will  of  the  late  Peter  B.  Brigham,  of  Boston,  who  left 
$5,000,000  toward  founding  a  hospital  to  bear  his  name,  is  sus- 
tained by  a  decision  handed  down  in  the  United  States 
circuit  court. 

The  will  of  the  late  Washington  Corrington  was  filed  for 
probate  recently.  He  leaves  his  entire  estate,  which  he 
valued  at  $750,000,  for  the  founding  of  an  educational  insti- 
tution at  Peoria,  to  be  known  as  Corrington  Institute  and 
University.  His  estate  is  to  be  managed  by  trustees  until  it 
roaches  $1,500,000,  when  work  is  to  begin. 

The  will  of  former  Congressman  James  J.  Beldeu  was 
made  public  recently.  The  valuation  placed  upon  the  estate 
is  $5,000,000.  Local  institutions  are  given  $.335,000,  of  which 
Syracuse  University  will  receive  $100,000  imd  tlie  Syracuse 
College  of  Medicine  $50,000.  The  widow  is  given  $1,000  000 
To  Frederick  W.  Baker,  an  e.\ecutor  of  the  will,  $50,000  is 
left,  aud  Inter-State  Commerce  Commissioner  Martin  A. 
Kuapp,  the  other  executor,  is  given  $10,000. 

LTnder  the  will  of  William  Wyman,  the  philanthropist 
Johns  Hopkins  University  will  receive  his  estate,  valued  at 
more  than  $600,000,  upon  the  death  of  h.s  daughter,  Mrs 
Helen  Wyman  Rollins,  widow  of  Rev.  Samuel  Rollins 
During  his  life  Mr.  Wyman  made  large  gifts  to  the  Univer- 
sity. 
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\VFi\  iu)f   Opi'ii  IVn-  Work? 

•  'A  very,  large  u umber  of  tlie  Coiilereuces  ol  the 
Metliodist  E|iiscopal  Cliurcli  luive  passed  resolutiuiis 
lueiiiorializing  the  coining-  General  Conference,  at 
Los  Angeles  next  May,  to  remove  tiie  $5,000,000  re- 
striction from  their  resolution  commeiKling  the  work 
uf  the  American  University,  and  give  the  Trustees 
of  I 'niversily  tiie  i)rivilege,  which  certainly  belongs 
to  them,  of  opening  the  University  for  work  when, 
in  their  best  judgcmeut,  the  time  has  come.  There 
is  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  the  General  Conference 
had  either  legal  or  moral  right  to  impose  such  a  re- 
striction in  the  first  place.  Its  approval  in  a  matter 
of  such  national  importance  was,  of  course,  desired, 
but  all  details  of  work  and  administration  right- 
fully belong  to  the  Trustees,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other 
Methodist  institutions  of  learning.  Conditions  have 
greatly  changed  since  the  General  Conference  at 
Omaha,  twelve  years  ago.  Great  gifts  were  not  se- 
cured as  rapidly  as  was  hoped,  and  the  time  of  open- 
ing has  been  delayed  from  year  to  year.  Large  suc- 
cess has  nevertheless  come,  and  the  present  assets 
almost  equal  those  of  the  great  schools  of  Method- 
ism with  a  half  a  century  of  history  behind  them, 
and  a  great  army  of  alumni  pushing  their  interests. 
The  Church  and  the  countiy  ;.i'e  demanding  that 
the  American  Univeisity  open  for  work.  Large  sub- 
scriptions are  being  wiihheld  because  no  movement 


in  this  direction  is  being  made.  People  will  not 
keep  on  giving  up  to  the  point  of  |5,00O,00<)  without 
seeing  some  actual  work  commenced.  Gilts  are 
promised  when  the  doors  are  o|iened.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred students  have  knocked  for  admission.  A  great 
and  beautiful  building  stands  unoccupied.  Very 
heavy  taxes  are  Ijcing  |)aid,  which  would  be  remitted 
if  actiial  teaching  work  were  being  done,  enough  to 
half  jiay  a  magnificent  professor.  Pioductive  en- 
dowment to  ade({uately  provide  for  sevtjral  iinpor- 
tant  and  popular  departments  could  soon  be  made 
available  with  the  money  now  on  hand,  and  that 
which  is  pledged  and  may  droj)  into  the  treasury  at 
any  time.  Tliere  will  be  r.o  undue  haste.  Tlie 
Tru-tees  will  do  only  the  creditable  thing.  The 
necessity  for  such  an  institution  can  only  be  dis-' 
covered  by  opening  it.  If  there  is  no  demand  for 
it,  as  is  boldly  asserted  by  those  who  are  most  stren- 
uous in  having  the  $5,000,000  restriction  retained, 
why  waste  so  great  an  amount  of  money  and  then 
fail  in  the  end.  Why  not  open?  Then  great  gifts 
would  come.  Let  the  General  Conference  play  fair, 
giving  Methodism,  through  its  official  recognition,  a 
chance  and  a  right  to  share  in  the  glory  which  the 
future  years  will  bring,  but  let  it  refrain  from  dicta- 
ting as  to  matters  of  administration  which  belong 
solely  to  the  Trustees.  This  seems  a  righteous 
demand,  and  should  meet  with  hearty  approval. 


Officers  of  the  American  University. 

Chancellor Bishop  C.  C.  McCabe,   D.D.,  LL.  D. 

Vice- Chancellor,  Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Secreiari/,  Rev.  Wilbur  L.  Davidson,  D.  D 

Financial  Sec'y,  Rkv.  J.  A.  Gutteridge,  D.  D.  Registrar,  Rev.  Albert  Osborn,  B.  D. 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

President,  Rev.  D.  H.  Carroll,  I).  D. 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Glover.  Secretary,  Rev.  Charles  W.  Baldwin,  D.  D 


Bishop  Thomas  Bowmau,  N.J. 
Michael  Burnham,  D.  D.,  Mo. 
Hon.  Julian  S.  Oarr,  N.  0. 
Bishop  O.  H.  Fowler,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  John  E.  Andrus,  N.  Y. 
S.  Parkes  Oadman,  D.  D.,  N.Y. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Duvall,  D.  O. 
Mr.  B.  F.  Leighton,  D.  0. 
Bishop  W.  F.  Mallalieu,  Mass. 
Hon.  R.  E.  Pattison,  Pa. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Browne,  D.  O. 
D.  H.  Carroll,  D.  T  .,  Md. 
Hon.  William  Cksnnell,  Pa. 
Hon.  Geo.  W.  Sturgiss,  W.  Va. 
Mrs.  Clarence  G.  Jackson,  Pa. 
Hon.  John  Fritz,  Pa. 


Boaril  of  Trustees. 

Mr.  0.  C.  Glover,  D.  0. 
Mr.  John  E.  Herrell,  D.  C. 
Bishop  0.  C.  McCabe,  Nebr. 
Mr.  Charles  Scott,  Pa. 
Chancellor  W.  W.  Smith,  Va. 
Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  Md. 
O.  W.  Baldwin,  D.  D.,  Md. 
Mr.  John  Farson,  111. 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Smith,  D.  O. 
Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent,  Switz 
A.  J.  Palmer,  D.  D.,  N.Y. 
Hon.  Arthur  Dixon,  111. 
Bishop  J.  W.  Hamilton,  Gal. 
Mr.  D.  B.  Wesson,  Mass. 
Hon.  Marlin  E.  Olmstead,  Pa. 
Hon.  Chas.  Dick,  O. 


J.  O.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 
J.  Wesley  Hill,  D.  D.,  Pa. 
J.  L.  Hurlbut,  D.D.,  N.  J. 
Mr.  John  S.  Huyler,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  N.Y 
Mr.  B.  H.  Warner,  D.  C. 
Mr.  T.  D.  Collins,  Pa. 
Senator  L.  E.  McComas,  Md. 
Senator  J.  P.  Dolliver,  Iowa. 
Mr.  O.  Price  Speer,  Pa, 
Thos.  N.  Boyle,  D.  D.,  Pa. 
Judge  Thos.  H.  Anderson,  D.  C. 
Hon.  W.  L.  Woodcock,  Pa. 
Hon.  Willis  G.  Emerson,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Robinson,  111 
Mr. George  F.  Washburn  .Mass 
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The  University  ami  the  General  Conference. 

The  General  Conference  of  1904  is  now  a  thing  ot 
the  past.  The  complete  record  lias  been  written. 
The  American  University  fared  well  at  the  hands  of 
this  great  body  and  secured  practically  all  it  asked 
for.  The  request  of  the  Trustees  of  the  I'niversity, 
backed  by  the  memorials  sent  up  from  fourteen  an- 
nual conferences,  that  the  restriction  requiring  that 
five  millions  of  endowment  be  secured  before  the 
University  be  opened  for  work,  be  removed,  met 
with  generous  response  at  the  hands  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  afterwards  by  the  General 
Conference  as  a  whole.  The  arbitrary  restriction 
was  removed  and  all  questions  of  management  were 
left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Matters  were  discussed  long  and  fully  by 
the  Committee  on  Education.  Eour  .sessions  were 
held,  at  which  only  the  American  University  was 
discussed.  One  of  the  evening  sessions  lasted  fully 
three  hours.  Friends  of  the  University  had  opjxir- 
tunity  of  appearing  before  the  sub-committee  which 
had  been  appointed,  to  present  all  facts  in  their  pos- 
session. It  was  simply  a  question  of  the  best  and 
wisest  thing  to  be  done.  The  .sub-committee,  before 
all  the  memorials  had  reached  them,  brought  in  a 
report  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  which 
had  come  up  from  the  College  Presidents'  As.^ocia- 
tion,  and  which  had  al.so  been  seconded  in  the  Epis- 
copal address  read  at  the  opening  of  the  General 
Conference:  that  the  ai)proval  of  the  General  Con- 
ference should  be  conditioned  entirely  on  tlie  pledge 
of  the  University  authorities  that  no  work  of  any 
kind  should  he  attempted  before  hve  millions  of  en- 
dowment had  been  secured.  This  report,  however, 
was  not  satisfactory  to  the  Committee  on  Education. 
Dr.  J.  R.  Day,  the  President  of  the  College  Presi- 
dents' Association,  took  occasion  to  say  in  a  very 
able  speech,  that  he  had  discharged  his  duty  as  the 
President  of  the  College  Presidents'  Association 
when  he  had  passed  their  resolutions  over  to  the 
(Tt-neral  Conference,  and  that  in  sjieaking  tor  him- 
self on  this  matter  he  believed  that  the  iT:'(juireinent 
of  five  million.^  was  absolutely  prohibitive  and  would 
prevent  forever  the  opening  of  the  institution.  He 
strongly  recommended  a  reduction  from  five  mil- 
lions to  two  millions.  Amendments  and  substitutes 
followed  each  other  (piickly,  some  advocating  a  re- 


striction of  one  million,  but  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee seemed  to  feel  that  this  was  a  matter  of  admin- 
istration which  belonged  exclusiveJy  to  the  trustees: 
that,  as  they  were  responsible  lor   the  miiintenance 
of  the  institution  and  for   the  gathering  of  money, 
that  they  should  say  when  tlie  institution  should  be 
opened  ;  and  tliat  as  they  had  so  far  managed  the 
affairs  of  the  institution  with  credit,  keeping  it  free 
from  debt,  that  they  could  be  tru.-<ted  with  all  ques- 
tions of  management,  and  tli^it  no  opening,  of  course, 
would  be  attempted  until  it  would  be  creditable  to 
both  the  Church  and  the  institution.^  Nothing  but 
kindly  words  in  the  whole  discussidU  were  spoken 
concerning  the  American  University.     The  college 
presidents  and   college   professors  who  sj)oke,  took 
sjiecial  pains  to  express  their  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  tin' institution  and  their  desre  to  see  it  succeed, 
and  if  they  did  not  fall  in  quickly  with  the  view  of 
the  majority,  it  was  simply  because  they  looked  at 
the  matter  from  a  ditfert'iit  standpoint  and  felt  that 
Ultimate   triumph  would   come  more  certainly   by 
holding  thestandnrd  high  and  not  opening  until  at 
least  five  millions  had  been  secured.     It  is  the  ex- 
pectation  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  not  to 
stop  at  five  millions  or  ten  millions,  but  they  have 
held  that  five  millions  were  not  needed  for  a  credit- 
able opening,  and  that  that  amount  could  never  be 
reached  until  some  opening  was  effected.     The  seem- 
ing distance  to  the  con.'iummatioii  was  paralN^zing  to 
all   effort.     Men  of   means   who   desire  to  see  the 
giving  of  their  nyoney  result  in  some  good  during 
their  lifetime  would   not  invest  it  in  an  enterprise 
where  the  time  of  its  opening  seemed  so  faraway. 
Some  of  the  committee  were  consistently  op[)osed  to 
any   university  whatever,  claiming  that  such  uni- 
versities in   America  had    been   failures    forgetting 
that  none  had  ever  been  tried  at  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal,   where   facilities   for   real    university   work  are 
more  extensive  and  valuable  than  can  be  found  in 
any  other  center  of  this  world.     This  view,  however, 
did    not   in    the    least   affect  the  question  at  issue 
The  American  University  had  been  established  and 
had  advanced  too  far  for  retreat.     The  only  ques- 
tion Wiis  what  to  do  with  it.      To  open  up  the  way 
of  advancement    by    removing   the    restriction,    or 
leaving  it  there  to  discourage  the  trustees,  paralyz-^ . 
its  work,  and  probably  in    the   end    to  bring  ch  lc<it 
and  disgrace.     Hoth  a  majority  and  miiioril\  rrpoit 
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wont  from  the  ('oniinit.too  on  Education  to  tlie  (Jen- 
oral  Conference.  The  reports  were  almost  identi- 
cally the  same,  save  that  the  minority  report  had 
no  word  of  cordial  approval  and  commenda- 
tion, and  left  tiie  responsibility,  ratlier  than  tlie 
management,  witii  the  trustees.  It  practically 
sought  to  withdraw  any  commendation  whatever. 
Tlie  diocussion  on  the  floor  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence was  short.  Tiie  minority  report  was  laid  upon 
the  table  and  the  majority  report  was  adopted  by  a 
larger  m.-ijority.     This  report  was  as  follows  : 

First.  That  the  Amorican  University  has  our  cordial 
good  will  ;  we  believe  that  it  should  not  be  opened  until  the 
original  condition  of  $5,000,000  of  productive  endowment  be 
raised  ;  nevertheless,  we  leave  its  entire  management  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Second.  That  in  thus  renewing  our  approval  of  the 
American  University,  we  do  it  with  the  understanding  that 
the  present  Board  of  Trustees  shall  secure  the  amendment  of 
its  charter  so  that  in  the  future  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall 
be  approved  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

A  little  later  in  the  day,  the  last  one  of  the  Confer- 
ence, the  Trustees  of  the  University  were  approved 
by  vote  of  the  General  .Conference,  and  the  follow- 
ing strong  resolutions  of  congratulation  and  com- 
mendation were  adopte<l : 

C.  B.  Graham  said  :  "  We  have  j)assed  on  one  of 
the  greatest  interests  connected  with  Methodism, 
and  we  have  made  no  mention  in  regard  to  the  per- 
sons connected  with  it;  and  at  this  late  hour  we 
shall  only  offer  as  a  notice  and  endorsement  the  fol- 
lowing, which  has  been  endorsed  by  members  of  the 
Conference  one  by  one: 

Whereas,  Our  greatly  beloved  and  lamented  Bishop,  John 
F.  Hui-st,  and  his  colaborers  in  behalf  of  higher  Christian 
education,  laid  in  the  American  University  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  a  foundation  which,  when  put  into  active  service,  will 
prove  a  blessing  to  a  great  multitude  of  our  citizens  ;   and. 

Whereas,  This  Christian  Institution  has  met  with  the 
hearty  approval  of  the  Protestant  Churches  of  America,  as 
shown  by  their  words  and  works  ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  we  record  our  appreciation  of  the  victories 
accomplished,  and  emphatically  i-e-endorse  the  former  com- 
mendation of  this  conference  of  this  noble  and  gigantic  en- 
terprise. 

Second,  That  we  most  heartily  endor.se  the  selection  of 
Bishop  O.  C.  McCabe,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  as  Chancellor  of  this 
Institution,  and  cheerfully  recommend  him  and  his  enter- 
prise to  all  philanthropists  throughout  the  land  as  worthy  of 
their  contributions." 

A  determined  effort,  under  the  leadership  of  Bish- 
op McCabe,  will  now  be  nnide  to  swell  the  present 
endowment  to  two  millions,  when,  witii  the  present 
completed  building,  the  College  of  History,  and  the 
buihiing  of  the  one  now  commenced,  the  College  of 
Government,  the  institution  will  be  in  a  position 
for  a  creditable  opening  for  work.  Bishop  McCabe 
brings  to  the  work  a  great  enthusiasm.  He  believes 
in  the  necessity  of  the  University,  and  sees  in  it  a 
healthful  influence  to  meet  the  advancement  of 
Romanism  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  he  has  deter- 
mined tliat  the  enterprise  shall  somehow  draw  upon 
the  Church's  heart  until  the  response  is  sufficient 
to  realize  the  dream  of  its  founder  and  i^s  friends. 


liird'.s-Kye  View  of  General  Conference. 

WII.VT    WAS    DONE    TOl.H    IN    BRIKF    SENTE.NOES    FOK 
BUSY     KEADERS. 

The  General  Conference  at  Los  Angeles,  which 
clo.sed  at  midnigiit  Saturday,  May  28,  was  one  of 
the  mo.st  important  in  the  history  of  the  church  and 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  Among  its  im- 
portant acts  were  tiie  following:  It  placed  six  gen- 
eral superintendents  upon  the  superanimated  list — 
Bisiiops  Merrill,  Andrews,  Foss,  Vincent,  Walden, 
and  Mallalieu— and  fixed  the  status  of  superannu- 
ated bishops.  It  elected  eigiit  new  general  superin- 
tendents (one  of  whom,  Dr.  .J.  R.  Day,  afterward  re- 
signed)— Bishops  J.  F.  Berry,  Henry  Spellmeyer, 
William  F.  McDowell,  .1.  W.  Basliford,  Williara 
Burt,  L.  B.  Wilson,  T.  B.  Neely,  and  J.  R.  Day. 
It  elected  four  mis.sionary  bishop.s— W.  F.  Oldham 
and  -J.  E.  Robin.son  for  Southern  Asia  ;  I.  B.  Scott 
for  Africa,  and  M.  C.  Harris  for  Japan.  It  decided 
that  the  General  Conference  couhl  not,  under  the 
constitution  of  the  church,  district  the  bishops, 
j-hough  the  bishops  could  assign  one  of  their  luim- 
ber  to  the  same  conferences  for  a  quadrennium.  It 
voted  not  to  restore  tlie  time  limit  upon  the  term  of 
pastor-s.  It  refused,  by  a  vote  of  441  to  188,  to 
change  the  law  relating  to  amusements,  known  as 
Paragraph  248  of  the  Discipline,  though  it  adopted 
a  paragraph  relating  to  the  same  subject  to  be  printed 
in  the  Discipline  under  the  general  heading  of 
"  Special  Advices."  It  provided  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  benevolent  societies,  though  it  will  in  all 
probability  be  several  years  before  the  consolidation 
is  effected  by  the  commission  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  [irovided  for  the  unification  of  the  manu- 
facturing plants  of  the  publishing  houses,  and  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  adopt  and  carry  out  a  ])lan 
of  unification  during  the  quadrennium.  By  a  vote 
of  517  yeas  to  27  nays,  it  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  annual  and  lay  electoral  conferences 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  church,  auth- 
orizing the  General  Conference  to  "  elect  a  bishop  or 
bishops  for  work  among  particular  races  and  lan- 
guages, or  for  any  of  our  foreign  missions,  limiting 
their  Episcopal  jurisdiction  to  the  same,  respectively." 
This  {)roposition  is  known  as  the  Merrill  amend- 
ment. Under  it,  if  desired,  a  bishop  may  be  elected 
for  German  conferences,  for  European  conferences, 
for  conferences  in  China  or  India  or  Japan,  for  the 
colored  conferences  or  for  Africa  or  South  America. 
In  countries  where  we  now  have  missionary  bishops, 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  would  involve  only 
the  dro[)ping  of  the  word  "  missionary."  It  adopted 
without  a  di.ssenting  vote  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  education  exonerating  certain  theologi- 
cal schools  from  the  charges  that  they  v^^ere  disloyal 
to  the  doctrinal  standards  of  the  church.  It  re- 
lieved the  American  University  from  the  arbitrary 
$.5,000,000  endowment  restriction,  leaving  all  ques^ 
tions  as  to  opening  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees. 
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It  reaffirmed  the  attitude  of  the  church  on  tem- 
perance and  created  a  church  temperance  society, 
auxiliaries  of  whicli  it  is  desired  sliall  be  organized 
among  young  people  in  every  churcii.  It  provided 
for  increased  effectiveness  in  the  deaconess  move- 
ment. 

The  conference  was  in  some  respects  revolutionary, 
but  the  important  changes  made  were  not  hastily 
adopted.  All  were  carefully  considered  in  com- 
mittees and  expressed  the  deliberate  conclusion  of 
some  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  devoted  ministers 
and  lay  members  of  the  church.  It  will  be  months, 
and  perhaps  years,  before  the  church  full}'  realizes 
the  significance  of  many  acts  of  the  General  Cc^n- 
ference,  but  we  firmly  believe  that  when  the  churcli 
has  adjusted  itself  to  them  they  will  be  found  to 
have  been  wise.  'J'he  General  Conference  cost  about 
$140,000.  Of  this  Los  Angeles  raised  in  cash 
$25,000,  besides  providing  the  place  of  meeting 
and  certain  local  expenses  amounting  to  about 
$10,000.  The  church  paid  through  tiie  Conferences 
$91,000.  The  deficit— $14,000— was  advanced  by 
the  Book  Concern.  Special  efforts  are  to  be  made 
to  secure  the  amount  from  Conferences  which  did 
not  meet  their  apportionments.  One  distinctive 
feature  of  the  General  Conference  was  the  close  atten- 
tion which  the  delegates,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, gave  to  their  work  from  the  opening  day 
down  to  the  very  last  hour  of  the  session.  This  is 
all  the  moi'e  remarkable  when  one  considers  how 
many  tem[)tatious  to  distraction  and  scattering 
abounded  in  the  region  about  Los  Angeles.  The 
seashore  is  only  an  hour's  ride  away,  and  in  the 
other  direction,  at  an  equal  distance,  are  pictur- 
esque mountain  peaks,  with  glorious  scenery  in 
view,  orange  groves,  palm  avenues,  vineyards,  and 
all  sorts  of  tropical  attractions,  alluring  in  extra- 
ordinary measure  to  those  who.se  lives  have  been 
passed  in  the  North  and  East.  Yet,  day  by  day  the 
delegates  were  in  their  places  in  the  Conference  and 
at  their  committee  work  ;  and  on  the  last  night  of 
the  session,  after  twenty-five  days  of  absorbing  toil — 
much  of  it  carried  on  in  midnight  hours,  and  even 
the  Sabbaths  being  crowded  with  evangelistic  laboi-— 
the  body  of  the  Conference  seemed  to  be  present,  not 
many  vacant  seats  appearing.  The  last  roll-call 
showed  602  present.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  scores 
of  delegates  had  been  called  away  by  sickness  or 
death  in  their  homes,  or  by  exigencies  of  one  sort  or 
another,  and  that  the  adjournment  took  place  on 
Saturday  night,  and  that  railroad  and  steamer 
engagements  required  some  to  spend  Sunday  in  San 
Francisco,  a  night's  ride  distant  from  Los  Angeles, 
and  in  view,  further,  of  the  fear  that  had  been  haunt- 
ing the  minds  of  many  during  the  closing  week  that 
the  body  might  be  left  without  the  legal  quorum  of 
five  hundred  at  the  end  of  the  session,  this  final  record 
of  attendance  becomes  all  the  more  remarkable. 


It  was  clear  to  all  who  studied  the  doings  of  the 
Conference  that  the  delegates  were  in  Los  Angeles 
not  because  of  the  trans-continental  pleasure  jaunt, 
nor  in  view  of  the  attractions  of  Southern  California, 
but  because  they  had  been  entrusted  with  certain 
duties  to  perform,  and  they  were  in  conscience  and 
honor  bound  to  stand  by  their  work  until  it  was 
finished.  This  spectacle  of  honest,  earnest,  steadfast 
devotion  to  duty  deserves  to  be  emphasized  before 
the  church. 


Two  Washington  Universities. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  have  sent  to  the  Catho- 
lic University  a  check  tor  filfy  thousand  dollars  to 
endow  a  Chair  of  American  History.  The  check 
measured  ten  feet  by  four  in  size,  and  was  drawn 
on  the  Union  Trust  Company  of  Providence  for  the 
amount  mentioned.  The  Catholics  are  contribut- 
ing largel}'  to  their  institution.  In  this  they  set  an 
excellent  example  to  Methodists  with  respect  to  the 
American  University,  as  The  Christian  Advocate 
has  often  said,  which  is  too  far  along  either  to  be 
given  u[)  or  to  be  allowed  to  stand  still. 

That  something  should  be  done  is  evident  if  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  to  maintain  its 
prestige  in  Washington. — N.  Y.  Christian  Advocate. 


A  handsome  Year  Book  of  The  American  Uni- 
versity has  recently  come  from  the  press.  It  con- 
tains thirty-^ix  pages  and  is  profusely  illustrated. 
The  book  contains  a  complete  record  of  the  growth 
of  the  institution  and  sets  forth  its  plans  for  the 
future.  Any  fritaid  of  the  University  desiring  a 
copy  will  be  welcome  to  it  on  application. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


This  issue  of  the  Courier  will  reach  many  who, 
according  to  their  generous  subscription,  have  one 
or  more  payments  falling  due  this  present  July  1st. 
Notices  to  this  effect  have  been  mailed  to  all  sub- 
scribers. Please  do  not  neglect  them.  Let  check  or 
money  order  come  at  once.  It  will  greatly  simplify 
our  bookkeeping  and  save  us  postage.  Will  you 
not  attend  to  this  promptly  ?  Its  coming  will  greatly 
assist  us,  and  relieve  you  from  thinking  about  it. 
No  matter  how  small  the  amount  may  be,  let  it 
come. 


Philadelphia  gives  a  glad  welcome  to  Bishop 
C.  C.  McCabe  as  resident  Bishop.  The  Philadel- 
phia Methodist  says : 

"  C.  0.  McCabe  is  now  our  resident  Bishop.  He  is  not  a 
stranger  among  us,  for  he  dwelt  among  us  and  was  one  of  us 
during  his  Secretaryship  of  the  Church  Extension  Society, 
whose  interests  he  served  with  signal  success.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  noble  qualities,  and  will  prove  a  very  desirable 
and  loving  associate  with  Bishop  Foss,  who  we  learn  will 
tarry  with  us,  devoting  his  time  mainly  to  literary  pursuits 
and  in  cultivating,  fostering  and  maintaining  those  local 
interests  which  he  for  the  most  part  created— the  City  Mis- 
sion and  Church  Extension  Society  of  Philalelphia,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Collegiate  Institute  for  Girls,  as  well  as  other 
interests  with  which  he  was  vitally  connected  and  deeply 
interested.  These  will  in  no  way  clash  with  the  work  of 
Bishop  McCabe.  He  will  find  ample  opportunity  for  the  use 
of  his  remarkable  genius  in  moving  the  hearts  of  the  people 
to  the  doing  of  greater  and  grander  things  than  perhaps  have 
ever  been  done  in  Philadelphia,  for  he  is  a  great  inspiration, 
a  great  leader  of  the  sacramental  hosts  of  God's  elect,  who 
ever  march  at  his  command.  No  burden  that  can  be  rea- 
sonably expected  for  him  to  bear  will  be  shunned  or  slighted. 
The  ring  of  victory  is  on  his  lips.  "  Onward  and  upward  " 
is  his  rallying  cry,  and  he  ever  has  the  trumpet  at  hand  to 
call  for  service  or  sacrifice.  Nor  does  he  wait  long  for  rein- 
forcements ;  he  leaps  into  the  enemy's  camp  a  conqueror  by 
his  very  presence.  None  dare  deny  him.  What  a  mighty 
power  he  is,  dispensing  blessmgs  ungrudgingly,  caring 
nothing  what  sacrifices  it  may  cost  him  of  time,  labor  or 
money,  if  so  he  can  gain  a  foothold  for  the  Church  in  any 
part  of  the  earth.  He  is  the  outspoken  foe  of  every  evil. 
He  may  not  accept  the  methods  others  may  prescribe  for  him, 
but  none  can  question  his  fidelity  or  honesty.     He  is  one  of 


God's  great  captains  who  has  never  known  defeat,  and  our 
people  only  wait  to  be  marshalled  by  him  in  any  cause  he 
champions.  It  is  expected  that  he  will  take  up  his  more 
permanent  abode  with  us  early  in  the  fall,  when  a  royal 
reception  will  be  given  him,  we  trust,  by  our  Social  Union 
and  all  Methodists  hereabout." 

Up  until  almost  the  very  hour  that  the  Committee 
on  E[)iscopacy  reported  on  episcopal  residences, 
which  report  was  on  motion  accei)ted  without  de- 
bate, it  was  expected  that  Bishop  McCabe  would  be 
located  at  Washington.  This  would  have  seemed 
appropriate  in  view  of  his  relation  to  the  American 
University.  But  tiie  powers  that  be  ordained  other- 
wise. The  good  Bishoii,  however,  is  constantly  "  in 
the  saddle,"  and  possibly  being  in  Philadelphia, 
which  is  .such  a  loyal  Methodist  city,  with  New  York 
and  Washington  so  easy  of  access,  he  can  achieve 
the  best  results  for  the  great  work  of  higher  Chris- 
tian education  to  which  he  has  pledged  himself. 


Greetings  to  Bishop  Wilson. 

Bishop  Luther  B.  Wilson.  It  gives  us  great  joy 
and  satisfaction  to  pronounce  this  name  this  way. 
We  have  been  mentally  doing  it  for  several  years, 
so  that  we  are  not  totally  unaccustomed  to  it.  We 
were  confident  that  the  time  would  come  when  the 
Cliurch  would  recognize  the  worth  of  this  manly 
man  and  make  him  one  of  lier  general  superin- 
tendents, and  are  therefore  not  surprised  at  the 
happenings  at  Los  Angeles.  Bishop  Wilson  has 
steadily  grown  in  favor  with  the  bii^hops  and 
preachers  of  Methodism  for  some  years.  He  has 
often  been  spoken  of  in  times  of  emergency  for 
positions  of  trust  in  the  Church.  He  has  been 
successful  and  beloved  as  a  pastor  and  a  presiding 
elder,  displaying  administrative  ability  of  a  high 
quality.  He  greatly  iionored  Methodism  as  the 
fraternal  delegate  to  the  Methodist  Church  of 
Canada.  He  greatly  widened  his  acquaintance  as 
President  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America, 
and  was  so  vvi.se  in  administering  its  affairs  that 
the  prayers  and  sympathies  of  this  great  organiza- 
tion helped  largely  to  swell  his  vote  at  the  General 
Conference.  The  demand  was  that  among  the 
eight  bisho[)s  to  be  elected  several  of  them  should 
be  from  the  ranks  of  the  pastorate — men  in  close 
touch  and  sympathy  with  the  needs  of  the  average 
preacher;  men  who  could  be  wise  without  conceit, 
strong  without  being  autocratic,  scholarly  without 
being  ))edantic,  genial  without  fawning,  an  aristo- 
crat without  knowing  it.  Luther  B.  Wilson  seemed 
in  the  eyes  of  his  brethren  to  meet  all  these  require- 
ments, and  .so  he  was  made  bishop.  His  presence 
won  favor  even  when  he  was  not  well  known.  He 
is  destined  to  be  greatly  beloved,  and  will  accom- 
plish great  good  for  the  Church.  The  Baltimore 
Conference  is  jubilant  over  the  outcome,  and  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore  are  vying  with  each  otlier  in 
according  receptions  to  this  noble  man  and  his 
good  wife.     They  richly  deserve  it  all. 
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Welcome  to  Bishop  Cranston. 

A  cordial  welcome  awaits  Bishop  Cranston  as 
the  resident  Bishop  in  Washington — the  nation's 
capital.  We  have  already  had  a  glimpse  of  liim  in 
a  hurried  visit,  and  have,  in  an  imperfect  way, 
sliown  him  a  little  of  the  love  we  bear  him.  When 
he  comes  to  us  in  the  Fall  we  will  show  him  how 
we  do  things. 

Washington  Methodism  needs  the  inspiring  lead- 
ership of  such  a  man  as  Bishop  Cranston. 

We  have  great  interests  at  stake  iiere.  Method- 
ism must  keep  step  with  the  marvelous  development 
of  Washington.  New  and  commanding  churches 
are  needed  in  the  rapidly-growing  semi-suburban 
districts.  He  will,  of  course,  be  a  warm  friend  and 
ally  to  our  great  university.  He  comes  to  live  in 
the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  city  on  the  con- 
tinent. Here  he  feels  tlie  heartbeat  of  tlie  nation, 
and  is  at  the  center  of  the  civil,  political,  social, 
and,  to  a  large  extent,  intellectual  life  of  the  re- 
public. It  is  a  great  opportunity  for  a  man,  and 
those  who  know  the  genial  and  friendly  Bishoj), 
and  are  familiar  with  his  statesmanlike  ability  and 
his  genius  for  bringing  things  to  pass,  feel  he  is 
just  the  man  for  the  place.  He  is  in  the  prime  of 
life  and  po.ssesses  unlimited  capacity  for  work.  He 
will  get  a  firm  grip  on  every  good  work  in  Wash- 
ington and  will  be  greatly  beloved.  We  anxiously 
await  his  coming,  and  promise  him  loving  loyalty. 

The    George     Washington    Memorial 
University. 

Strange  things  are  happening  almost  dail}'  now 
in  the  educational  life  of  Washington.  One  must 
needs  secure  the  latest  afternoon  edition  of  tlie  dail}' 
paper  to  keep  fully  up  with  the  procession.  A  few 
months  ago  the  Columbian  University,  which,  ac- 
cording to  its  charter,  had  been  a  denominational 
institution,  nominallj'  under  the  control  of  tlie 
Baptist  Church,  had  its  charter  changed  and  be- 
came jiractically  an  undenominational  institution. 
A  few  more  day«  passed  and  the  announcement 
came  that  at  a  ineeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  University,  the  name  of  the  institution  had  been 
changed  from  the  Columbian  University  to  the 
"  George  Washington  Memorial";  that  the  name 
"Columbian  "  would  be  retained  in  connection  with 
certain  collegiate  work,  and  that  the  new  name  would 
apply  to  the  university,  in  which  graduate  work 
would  be  done.  This  change  of  name  was  brought 
about  largely  to  make  available  for  the  University 
the  work  which  had  been  done  by  the  George 
Wasliington  Memorial  Association  in  the  gather- 
ing of  money  for  the  building  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington Memorial  Hall.  Tliis  society  had  not  been 
achieving  remarkable  success,  but  felt  that  through 
a  coalition  with  the  University  the  work  wliicli  tliey 
had  set  themselves  to  do  could  be  belter  and  more 


speedily  accomplished,  and  that  all  they  hoped  for 
could  be  conserved  in  tlie  connection  with  the  Uni- 
ver.-ity.  Trouble,  however,  seemed  to  be  ahead.  It 
now  happens  that  the  name  "  George  Washington 
Memorial  "  has  been  for  some  time  incorporated, 
and  if  the  University  authorities  use  it  it  can  only  be 
done  after  a  lawsuit.  Many  vigorous  protests  are 
being  made  against  the  using  ot  the  name  "  George 
Washington  "  in  connection  with  tiie  Columbian 
University,  the  claim  being  made  that  it  was  not  a 
university  of  this  type  that  George  Washington 
favored  and  for  which  he  left  certain  unrealized 
bequests  and  about  which  he  spoke  so  much  in 
his  letters,  and  that  to  give  that  name  to  such  a 
university  as  is  contemplated  would  be  unfair. 

Tiie  Colum'iian  University  has  been  organized 
since  1821,  and  has  written  a  splendid  history.  It 
has  been  admirably  handled  by  its  learned  and 
energetic  presidents,  and  has  been  blessed  in  its 
faculty  by  many  noble  men.  Many  prominent  men 
in  the  business  life  of  Washington  have  been  gradu- 
ates from  this  university.  Its  be.st  days  are  still  to 
come.  Dropping  the  denominational  feature  from 
its  charter  and  enlarging  its  pathways  by  uniting 
with  the  George  Washington  Association,  it  will  now 
be  in  a  position  to  make  demands  upon  Congress  for 
lielp,  which  it  is  certain  to  receive,  and  it  will  grow 
into  a  great  institution. 

There  is  now  but  one  university  open  in  Wash- 
ington floating  the  denominational  banner.  The 
Roman  Catholic  University  has  no  desire  to  have  its 
charter  changed,  taking  out  the  denominational  fea- 
ture, and  the  flag  of  the  church  floats  [)roudl3  over  its 
rising  buildings.  Shall  not  at  least  one  branch  of  the 
Protestant  church,  gloriously  aided  b}'  othei's  of  like 
faith,  hold  on  to  its  well  begun  work,  steadily  ad- 
vancing to  the  high  consummation  of  which  its 
founder  dreamed,  with  the  denominational  flag  float- 
ing proudly  and  triumphantly  over  the  completed 
work. 
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To  the  Paciflt!  Coast  and  Back. 

Tlic  General  Conference  at  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, was  an  expensive  thing  for  the  Church,  but 
it  gave  multitudes  of  people  an  opportunity,  some 
practically  without  expense,  and  others  at  very  low 
rates,  to  see  for  the  first  time  many  of  the  great 
wonders  of  the  country  we  call  our  own.  Let  a  few 
hurried  sentences  tell  how  things  affected  us. 

With  short  time  and  snuill  means  at  one's  dis- 
posal, if  tlie  journey  to  the  Coast  is  to  be  made  in 
May,  let  it  be  out  over  the  Santa  Fe,  returning  by  the 
Southern  Pacific,  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  an<l  tiien 
by  any  route  east  of  Denver.  The  Southern  Pacific 
by  wa}'  of  New  Orleans,  of  course,  has  its  special 
charms  in  May,  and  the  finest  scenery,  possibly  on 
any  railroad  in  the  worhl  is  on  the  Canadian  Pacific. 
I  s[)eak,  however,  as  I  reminded  3'ou  above,  of  a 
journey  wlien  both  time  and  means  are  limited. 
There  is  no  finer  train  in  this  country  than  the 
"  California  Limited  "  on  the  Santa  Fe.  The  equip- 
ment is  perfect,  and  the  dining  car  and  eating  house 
service  conducted  by  the  Harveys  is  everywhere 
recognized  as  being  the  very  best  the  country 
affords  by  any  line  of  railroad.  With  observation 
car,  library,  barber  shop,  dining  car  and  luxurious 
sleeper,  what  more  could  be  asked  ?  The  hours 
slip  pleasantly  by,  with  congenial  companionship, 
and  with  such  surroundings  the  journey  is  robbed 
of  its  teiliousness.  To  the  jingling  of  the  rail  one 
day,  when  nearing  the  end  of  the  outward  journey, 
looking  back  over  tlie  comfortable  two  da3's  which 
had  been  passed,  the  little  ditty  which  follows 
came  to  be.  It  was  a  .spontaneous  tribute,  as  far 
as  poor  vurse  could  give,  to  the  joy  of  all  kinds 
which  the  journey  liad  brought.  The  Santa  Fe 
Company  pays  me  nothing  for  tiiis  advertisement, 
nor  shall  I  make  any  demand  for  free  passes.  I 
claim  no  poetic  gift,  but  after  a  good,  hearty  meal 
one  afternoon,  in  the  book  on  the  table  in  the  library 
car,  in  which  guests  record  the  impressions  of  their 
trip,  to  the  music  of  the  rail,  I  jotted  down  tlie.se 
imperfect  measures : 

Of  all  the  roads  that  pierce  the  West 
The  Sauta  Fe  is  much  the  best, 
Its  traiu,  equipment,  and  its  men 
Conspire  to  make  the  trip  a  gem 

That  shines  through  future  years. 
It  sets  up  meals  fit  for  a  king, 
This  song  all  patrons  love  to  sing  ; 
Its  linen  white,  its  butter  sweet, 
With  everything  that's  good  to  eat ; 

Set  up  in  splendid  fashion. 
Along  the  way  such  sights  you  see 
As  cause  all  skeptic  doubts  to  flee ; 
The  tTees  turned  stone,  the  Canyon  Grand  1 
Which  shows  the  strength  of  God's  great  hand, 

And  proves  His  right  to  rule. 
Stories  of  ancient  tribes  and  lone 
You  find  here  written  in  the  stone  ; 
Their  homes  found  in  the  cliff  of  rock, 
No  need  of  door  with  bar  and  lock  ; 

These  came  with  civilization. 


The  splendid  verdure  of  the  hills, 
The  silvery  trickle  of  the  rills, 
The  ripening  fruit  in  orchards  vast, 
The  clouds  like  sails  on  mountain  mast. 

Enrapture  tho.se  who  see. 
The  ocean's  roar  salutes  the  ear, 
The  spu'es  of  Angeles  appear. 
The  long  sweet  journey  's  almost  done, 
I  shout  for  comfort  and  for  fun  : 

Tlie  Sauta  Fe,  the  road  for  me  ! 

Then;'  is  little  of  especial  interest,  in  the  way  of 
scenery,  to  the  traveler  at  all  familiar  with  the  east- 
ern part  of  our  country,  until  Colorado  has  been 
entered,  when  mountains  begin  to  break  upon  the 
view.  Many  of  these  are  snow-capped,  but  other- 
wise are  dark  and  barren.  One  who  expects  here 
to  find  the  mountains  covered  with  green,  .so  rest- 
ful to  the  eye,  which  may  be  found  on  the  lower 
hilltops  of  the  Alleghenies  and  Blue  Ridge,  are 
grievously  disappointed.  As  one  advances  farther 
West  this  absence  of  green,  on  tliese  vast  slopes, 
becomes  more  noticeable  until  at  last  the  green  dis- 
appears entirely,  save  as  a  dull  type  of  it  is  found  in 
the  acres  of  sagebrush  which  spread  themselves 
across  the  great  desert. 

The  appalling  thing  is  the  absence  of  water.  We 
were  hoping  to  see  a  river,  or  at  least  a  brook  in 
that  cliasm  yonder  ahead,  but  when  we  approach 
it  we  find  it  absolutely  dry,  and  yet  giving  evidence 
where,  in  the  time  of  freshet,  it  had  been  swept  by  a 
mighty  torrent.  At  certain  places  we  were  told  that 
rain  had  not  fallen  for  three  years.  Within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Grand  Canyon  it  was  said  that  rain 
had  not  come  for  eleven  months,  but  when  those 
Methodist  excursionists  struck  the  Canyon  the 
heavens  were  opened  and  rain,  mixed  with  snow, 
came  down  to  gladden  the  parched  earth.  Will  any 
one  of  the  two  thousand  Methodists  who  spent  that 
Sunday,  April  28th,  on  the  rim  of  the  Grand  Can- 
yon ever  forget  it?  Nineteen  engines  and  ninety- 
three  Pullman  cars  crowded  the  extemporized 
switches  which  had  been  built.  The  engines  were 
dead,  fires  having  to  be  extinguished  because  there 
was  no  water  to  fill  the  boilers,  the  water  train  hav- 
ing been  wrecked  on  the  journey  up  the  hill  from 
the  main  line,  and  all  the  water  obtainable  was  that 
which  had  to  be  carried  up  on  the  backs  of  burros 
from  the  springs  in  the  Canyon  three  thousand  feet 
below  the  rim.  A  new  track  had  to  be  built  around 
the  wreck  and  all  trains  were  delayed  from  twelve  to 
twent}'  hours.  Food  ran  short  in  the  dining  cars. 
The  Bright  Angel  Hotel  fortunately  had  a  good 
supply  of  ham  and  eggs,  which  were  regularly 
served  morning,  noon  and  night  at  the  uniform 
price  of  75  cents  per  meal.  Sleeping  cars  were 
without  water  for  drinking  and  washing  purposes, 
and  some  of  the  dining  cars  on  the  special  trains 
had  to  restrict  their  passengers  to  two  meals  a  da}'. 
What  a  Sunday  it  was!  The  open-air  services 
on  the  rim  of  the  Canyon  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  participated  in  it,  and   at  the  vesper 
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liour,  in  nearly  all  the  ruUmau  cars,  services  were 
held,  with  brief  addresses,  praj'er  and  Gospel  songs. 

Words  can  not  describe  that  wonderful  freak  of 
nature.  No  picture  ever  did  it  justice.  Standing 
on  the  rim  of  the  Canyon  you  look  across  and  see 
domes  and  minarets  and  vast  cathedrals  tinted  with 
all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  In  the  rare  atmos- 
piiere  of  that  high  altitude  it  seemed  scarcely  a  mile 
to  the  opposite  rim,  and  yet  those  who  know  the  facts 
tell  3'ou  it  is  fifteen  miles  across.  You  look  straight 
down  three  thousand  feet  to  the  valley  below  you. 
There  is  a  little  group  of  large  tents  in  which  tlie 
guides  stop  to  rest  with  parlies  on  their  jc  urney  to  the 
river.  They  look  just  like  blocks  of  building  stone. 
Stretciiing  down  the  valley  is  a  ribbon  of  green. 
You  turn  to  your  neighbor  and  say,  "  Look  at  that 
beautiful  strip  of  grass  ";  it  looks  just  like  it,  and 
yet,  wlien  you  descend  you  find  tiiis  seeming  strip 
of  grass  turns  into  a  vast  forest  of  trees  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  in  height.  And  still  below  this  plateau 
you  must  descend  two  thousand  feet  by  a  circuitous 
and  treacherous  patiiway  to  reach  the  roaring  river 
whose  action  in  the  centuries  gone  has  cut  this 
awful  but  majestic  gash  in  nature's  face.  There 
were  a  few  hours  of  glorious  sunsliine  between  the 
snowstormsof  Sunday  and  Monday,  which  permitted 
fine  views  of  the  Canyon.  Many  persons  descended 
with  the  guides.  The  pathway  along  the  cliff  is  at 
times  narrow  and  dangerous,  but  up  to  the  present 
time  no  serious  accident  has  hapi)ened.  Many  of 
the  excursionists  made  the  journey  to  the  river  and 
came  back  enthusiastic  over  tvhat  they  had  seen, 
and  yet  with  one  accord  tliey  ventured  the  state- 
ment tliat  although  they  would  not  take  a  hundred 
dollars  for  the  experiences  which  the  trip  had 
brought  them,  it  would  take  much  more  than  that 
amount  to  induce  tiiera  to  repeat  it.  It  is  douljtful 
if  a  more  impressive  wonder  in  natural  jcenery  can 
be  found  in  tiie  world  than  the  Gi'and  Canyon. 

The  long  journey  westward  across  the  desert  is 
relieved  only  by  the  picturesque  Indian  villages 
which  numerously  abound.  Most  of  them,  strange 
to  say,  are  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  present  a 
very  attractive  appearance.  The  adobe  huts  fairly 
glisten  like  marble  in  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun. 
In  some  of  the  larger  villages  churches  have  been 
built,  bearing  on  their  ungraceful  steeples  the  cross, 
showing  that  our  Roman  Catholic  friends,  wiio  are 
pushing  their  work  in  ever}'  direction,  have  not 
forgotten  these  sons  of  the  desert.  As  the  train  stops 
at  some  of  these  larger  villages  it  is  most  interest- 
ing to  study  the  features  of  the  Indians  who  often 
crowd  tiie  platform  in  large  numbers,  displaying 
their  wares — rude,  but  attractive  pottery,  bead-work 
of  every  description,  bows  and  arrows  deftly  made 
and  exceedingly  strong,  which  would  bring  joy  and 
delight  to  the  boys  at  home,  and  which  could  be 
purchased  for  tlie  small  sum  of  25  cents.  On  the 
arm  of  one  old  Indian,  fresh  from  the  reservation, 


I  saw  a  Navajo  blanket  which  was  indeed  a  beauty. 
Tiie  price  asked  was  |6.00.  Being  a  tenderfoot 
without  experience  I  felt  the  price  too  high  and  let 
the  opportunity  of  my  life  slip  by.  I  thought  tluit 
I  would  have  other  opportunities  to  get  one  of  the.se 
coveted  blankets  at  possibly  a  lower  [)rice,  but  I  was 
doomed  to  disappointment,  for  not  again  did  1  find 
one  as  large  and  handsome  which  could  be  pur- 
chased for  less  than  $18.00,  and  probably  then  it 
was  a  product  of  Connecticut. 

Los  Angeles  is  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  city.  It 
has  ail  the  push  and  energy  of  the  East.  Its  growtli 
has  been  phenomenal.  Its  business  blocks  and 
hotels  are  stately.  On  every  street  corner,  in  great 
letters,  can  ije  found  the  prophecv  which  is  destined 
to  be  fulfil  led— "250,000  in  1910."  Methodism  is 
capturing  Los  Angeles,  as  well  as  tiie  entire  Pacific 
Coast.  The  twenty-fiftii  Methodist  Ciiurch  in  this 
City  of  the  Angels  was  dedicated  during  tiie  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Conference.  Tlie  weather  during 
May  was  delightful,  but  peculiar.  It  was  cool,  with- 
out a  single  drop  of  rain.  At  about  five  o'clock  each 
afternoon  a  dense  fog  settled  over  the  city  wliich 
could  not  only  be  seen,  but  felt.  It  almost  assumed 
the  proportions  of  a  drizzle.  Umbrellas  were  nearly 
a  necessity.  With  the  fog  came  a  ciiill  wliich  de- 
manded wraps.  Those  wlio  provided  against  tliese 
sudden  changes  were  wise.  Many,  liowever,  did  not, 
and  consequently  about  every  third  person  you  met 
among  the  visitors  was  suffering  from  a  severe  cold. 
This  was  evidenced  by  tiie  sepulchral  tones  in 
which  many  of  the  orators  on  the  Conference  floor 
spoke.  Even  that  blessed  man.  Bishop  Hamilton, 
who  has  become  so  popular  in  California,  and  whose 
four  years  of  experience  there  should  have  taught 
iiim  Ijetter,  was  so  hoarse  during  most  of  the  session 
of  the  Conference  that  he  was  hardly  able  to  make 
iiimself  heard  when  speaking,  and  everybody  knows 
what  a  voice  he  has  when  he  is  at  himself.  The 
General  Conference  was  entertained  in  royal  fashion. 
Hazard's  Pavilion  is  by  no  means  a  beautiful  build- 
ing, but  with  the  decorations  daily  clianged  by  the 
thoughtful  ladies  of  the  various  Methodist  Churches 
of  Los  Angeles  and  tlie  carnations  which  were 
freshly  [ilaced  each  morning  on  the  chair  of  everv 
delegate,  it  was  transformed  into  a  bower  of  beaut}'. 
There  are  many  points  of  interest  within  easy 
reach  of  Los  Angeles  by  way  of  the  superb  trolley 
system  wliicli  has  been  provided.  It  is  safe  to  sav 
that  no  other  cily  equals  it  in  this  regard.  Pasa- 
dena is  a  perfect  Eden.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a 
more  attractive  town  of  its  size  in  all  the  world. 
It  is  jiopulated  mostly  by  millionaires,  who  vie  witli 
each  other  in  the  artistic  finish  of  tlieir  homes, 
their  beautiful  and  well-kept  lawns,  their  climbing 
roses,  and  riotous  wealtli  of  tropical  foliage.  Roses 
everywliere — they  climb  the  trees  on  the  sidewalk, 
they  hang  gracefully  over  the  fences,  and  clamber 
artistically    along    every    jiorch.      All    the    spaces 
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between  the  sidewalk  ami  the  curbing  are  filled 
with  geraniums  of  all  colors.  It  is  certainly  a 
Paradise,  nestling  there  in  the  valley,  with  great 
mountains  lifting  themselves  skyward,  look  wJiich- 
cver  way  you  may. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  one  other  littli^ 
journey  which  ougiit  not  to  be  forgotten  by  any  one 
who  visits  this   favored  State — the  journey  thirt}' 
miles  out  in  the  Pacific  to  Catalina  Island.     Here 
is  the  fisherman's  paradise.     The  tuna  and  the  yel- 
low-tail are  found  ingreat  abundance, and  thecatcii- 
ingof  them  furnishes  most  exciting  sport.  The  island 
itself  is    bleak    and    barren.      Comfortable    hotels, 
however,  which  are  constantly  filled,  line  tiie  shores 
of  the  little  bay  at  Avalon.      Tlie  one  experience 
here  which  will  leave  an  impression  not  soon  to  be 
forgotten,  is  the  ride  of  four  miles  in  a  glass-bottom 
boat  tiirough   tlio    Marine   Gardens   to    Moonstone 
Beach.     It  is  the  great  God-made  aquarium  of  the 
world.     You  look  tinough  the  clear  waters  of  the 
Pacific  to  a  depth   of  ninety  feet.     Rocks  at   the 
bottom  are  piled  in  all  sorts  of  fantastic  sh.npes  and 
are  covered  with  a  silvery  sheen.     Graceful  marine 
trees,  sixty  feet  in  height,  with    !)road   leaves  and 
drooping  branches,  lift  themselves  out  of  the  de[iths. 
Sea  cucumbers  and  j)orcupines  are  visible  in  great 
numbers.     Fish,  beyond  your  ability  to  count  them, 
are  flitting  about  in  every  direction — golden  perch, 
and   bass,  and  many  other  varieties.     The  scene  is 
constantly  changing,  but  is  ever  full  of  wonder  to 
the  beholder.     God  writes  His  name  large,  even  on 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.     This  is  a  ride  which  one 
will  never  forget ;  don't  miss  it  if  you  have  a  chance 
to  take  it.     At  Moonstone  Beach,  if  you  are  fortunate 
enough,  rough  and  unsightly  pebbles  may  be  found, 
which,  on  being  taken  to  the  lapidary,  can  at  very 
small  expense  be  ground  and  polished  into  artistic 
shapes,  and    the.se    translucent,   milk-white   stones 
become  attractive  souvenirs  for  the  friends  at  home. 
Time  fiiils  to  speak  of  the  beauties  of  Riversi<le, 
Redlands,  Monterey,  and  that  monster  of  the  We-st, 
Sau  Francisco.    Time  and  space  are  left  but  for  two 
little  glimpses.     The  journey  east  from  San  Fran- 
cisco over  the  Southern  Pacific  is  full  of  surprising 
interest.      Irrigation   by   tlie  Government   and    by 
private  corporations  has  rapidly  changed  tl>e  whole 
country,  and  the  great  desert   will  soon  bud  and 
blossom    as    tiie    rose.      Mammoth    orchards   and 
luxuriant  fields  of  alfalfa  are  now  visible  on  every 
hand. 

Salt  Lake  City  should  not  be  missed.  It  is  beauti- 
ful for  situation.  Snow-capped  mountains  surround 
it.  Tiie  city  streets  are  broad  and  are  laid  out  at 
right  angles.  We  saw  the  home  of  Brigliam  Young, 
now  occupied  by  the  present  president  of  the  Mor- 
mon Churcli,  and  tiie  palace  of  Amelia,  his  favorite 
wife.  Tlie  Tem^Dle  is  imposing  in  its  architecture 
and  the  Tabernacle,  which  all  may  enter,  is  a 
marvel  in  its  way.  It  was  designed  by  Brigliam 
Young,  who  had  little  or  no  training  in  architecture, 
and  who,  it  is  said,  never  spent  more  than  three 
days  at  school.  The  acoustics  of  the  building  are 
wondei-ful.  Standing  in  the  rear  of  the  great  gal- 
lery, two  hundred  feet  from  the  platform,  one  can 
distinctly  hear  a  pin  fall  held  at  a  distance  of  two 


inches  above  the  altar  railing,  and  every  wcriil 
spoken  can  be  distinctly  understood.  The  one  thing, 
however,  relating  to  this  visit  which  can  never -be 
forgotten,  was  the  organ  recital  in  the  Tabernacle, 
'i'his  is  the  largest  organ  in  America  and  the  third 
largest  in  the  world.  It  has  five  thousand  jiipes, 
ranging  from  three  (quarters  of  an  inch  to  thirty  two 
feet  in  length,  and  cost  $")(),000.  The  organist  of 
the  church  is  a  young  Mormon,  bom  in  Utah,  who 
co:npleted  his  musical  education  abroad,  and  is 
certainly  a  master  of  his  art.  I  can  never  forget  the 
playing  of  the  old  melody,  "  Ben  Bolt."  The  simple 
air  was  played  at  first.  Being  repeated,  you  were 
absolutely  crtain  it  was  being  rendered  as  a  bkss 
solo  by  a  marvelously  cultivated  voice,  and  l)eing 
I'epeated  again,  the  soloist  seemed  to  have  been 
joined  by  a  male  quartette.  The  great  audience  sat 
spellbound.  We  were  conscious  that  not  only  a 
great  artist  was  at  the  keyboard,  but  that  he  was 
using  a  magnificent  instrument,  and  that  the 
acoustic  properties  of  the  building  added  much  to 
our  enjoyment. 

From  Salt  Lake  City   eastward   never  mi.ss   the 
I)(Miver  and   Rio  Grande.     It  has   been    described 
so  frequently  that  I  need  not  go  into  detail.    The 
canyon  of  the  Grande  River  and  the  Royal  Gorge  of 
the   Arkansas    are    simply    stupendous.     There   is 
lacking  the  rich  coloring  found  in  the  Grand  Can- 
yon and  the  artistic  shaping  of  the  rocks,  but  for 
rugged  grandeur  nothing  could  well  be  finer — cliffs 
almost     perpendicular  lifting   themselves  for  two- 
tbousand  feet — a  little  river  loss  than  one  hundred 
feet  in  width,  rushing  and  foaming  over  the  great 
rocks — your  train  speeding  along  on  a  narrow  ledge 
just  on  the  river's  edge,  with  the  frowning  cliff  over- 
hanging the  train  a  thousand  feet  above.    To  build 
this  road    was    a    marvelous    feat   of    engineering. 
Where  you  reach  the  backbone  of  the  mountains  at 
Tennessee  Pass  you    are    almost  eleven   thousand 
feet   above   sea  level.     This    high    altitude   affects 
almost  everyone  and  gives  a  strange  flutter  to  the 
heart.     Our   trip  was  made   memorable    by  a  sad 
experience  which  took  place  on  this  Pass.    A  gentle- 
man with  his  wife  and  child  came  into  our  sleeper 
at  one  of  the  villages  in   the  valley.    The  woman 
had    the  appearance  of  a  consumptive,  and  as  we 
began  the  rapid  ascent  of  the  mountain  she  showed 
signs  of  much   discomfiture  and    nervousness,  and 
when  we  readied  the  high  altitude  of  this  Pass  she 
was  seized  with  an  attack  of  lieart  failure  and  died 
in   her  husband's  arms.     It  was  a  sad   hour.     We 
could  but  think   here  among  the  clouds,  however, 
that  the  journey  to  Heaven  from  this  high   point 
was  shorter  for  a  weary  soul. 

God  lias,  indeed,  given  us  a  great  and  wonder- 
ful country  with  a  variety  of  soil,  climate  and  re- 
sources. He'  has  blessed  us  as  He  has  blessed  no 
other  people.  He  expects  great  things  from  us  in 
view  of  all  He  has  done  for  us.  Those  who  visited 
the  General  Conference  certainly  got  such  new  con- 
ceptions of  God's  power  as  they  viewed  His  wonders 
in  the  West  that  they  will  serve  Him  and  their 
country  more  loyally  and  faithfully  than  ever 
before,  --W.  L.  D. 
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The  Voyage. 

The  following  lines,  written  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  T. 
McFarland,  the  new  editor  of  Suuday-scliool  publi- 
cations, and  printed  in  the  Daily  Advocate,  give  a 
liint  concerning  Jiis  poetical  gift; 

r  GO  not  where  I  will,  biit  must ; 
1     This  planet  ship  on  which  I  ride 

Is  drawn  by  a  resistless  tide  ; 
I  touch  no  pilot  wheel,  but  trust. 

"That  One  who  holds  the  chart  of  stars, 
Whose  fathoiu-liues  touch  lowest  deeps, 
Whose  eye  the  boundless  spaces  sweeps, 
Will  guide  the  ship  through  cosmic  bars. 

"My  soul  goes  not  a  chosen  way  ; 
A  current  under-ruus  my  life, 
That  moves  alike  in  peace  or  strife, 
And  turns  not  for  my  yea  or  nay. 

"  Not  on  the  bridge,  but  at  the  mast, 
I  sail  o'er  this  far  streaming  sea  ; 
I  will  arrive  ;  enough  for  me 
My  Captain's  smile  and  word  at  last." 


The  Re.sigiiatioii  of  Pre.sitleiit  James. 

Two  and  one-half  years  ago  Doctor  Edmund  Janes 
James  was  elected  president  of  the  Northwestern 
University.  At  that  time  we  took  occasion  in  these 
columns  to  congratulate  the  trustees  of  that  uni- 
versity on  their  selection.  Dr.  James  is  a  man  of 
broad  culture  and  of  sane  educational  ideas.  His 
presidency  at  Northwestern  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  trustees  and  faculty  and  students  part 
with  him  with  deep  regret.  The  type  of  work  which 
the  president  at  Northwestern  must  do  was  not  ex- 
actly suited  to  Doctor  James.  While  Northwestern 
university  is  rather  richly  endowed,  as  Methodist 
schools  go,  the  necessity  is  not  yet  passed  for  the 
constant  gathering  of  funds  to  meet  the  large  cur- 
rent expenses  of  such  an  institution,  and  to  plan  for 
the  improvement  and  increase  of  the  material  plant. 
lu  these  latter  days  institutions  of  learning  elect 


presidents  not  to  become  teachers,  but  to  become 
beggars  that  the  institutions  may  be  kept  alive. 
Doctor  James  is  a  teaciier,  a  thinker,  a  planner.  He 
has  large  conceptions;  he  is  a  little  farther  on  than 
most  men.  He  has  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer.  He  had 
some  bold  schemes  which  he  had  thought  out  care- 
fully, concerning  the  unification  of  Methodist  edu- 
cational institutions.  Time  and  conscience  had 
gone  into  the  planning.  Without  deliberation  and 
worthy  discussion,  these  schemes  were  laughed  at 
and  ridiculed  by  educators  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion. 

In  his  new  position  as  president  of  the  Illinois 
State  University  at  Urbana.  Illinois,  to  which  he 
was  unanimously  elected,  he  will  be  relieved  from 
many  petty  annoyances  which  ought  never  to  vex 
the  president  of  a  great  educational  institution.  His 
salary  will  no  longer  depend  upon  the  direct  pe- 
cuniary results  of  the  enterprise.  Neither  will  he  be 
necessitated  to  devote  any  of  his  time  to  public  or 
private  solicitation  of  funds  to  maintain  the  work. 
The  State  provides  ample  funds  to  meet  these  ends. 
President  James  will  now  have  opportunity  to  teach 
and  to  carry  out  the  largo  plans  concerning  new 
methods  in  education  about  which  he  has  long  been 
thinking.  The  Illinois  State  University  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  securing  one  so  eminently  fitted 
for  its  presidency. 


Looking:  for  Univer.sity  Presidents. 

Two  of  Methodism's  greatest  universities  are 
now  without  presidents — Northwestern  Universit}', 
through  the  resignation  of  President  James,  and 
Ohio  Wesleyan  university  through  the  elevation  of 
will  be  rather  hard  to  fill,  for  both  of  them  had  /  ./ 
President  Bashford  to  the  episcopacy.  Their  places  JT  ' 
special  equipment  for  the  work.  The  trustees  of 
both  institutions  are  showing  great  wisdom  in  not 
rushing  into  a  hasty  election.     They  should  deliber- 
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ate  carefullv  before  tliej'  make  a  final  decision.  Tlie 
Cliurch  is  not  witliout  able  Cilucators,  but  tliere  is  no 
necessity  of  criijpling  one  sebool  of  tlie  Cburcli  by 
taking  aw;iy  its  presiilent  fur  the  sake  of  building 
up  another.  Bisliop  J.  \V.  l^asbford  went  from  tlie 
])astorate  to  the  university  and  was  magnificently 
successful.  The  Church  has  many  able  young  men, 
full  of  entliusiasm  and  splendidly  equipped  with  all 
which  educational  training  furnisiies  on  both  sides 
of  the  sea,  wlio  could  carry  on  the  advancing  work 
in  both  of  these  institutions  without  any  perceptible 
loss.  The  important  thing  is  to  get  the  right  man. 
The  virtues  of  many  willing  candidates  are  being- 
exploited  by  their  friends.  While  there  may  l)e 
some  slight,  lo-s  in  not  having  a  competent  and 
efficient  hand  at  the  helm  at  the  opening  of  the 
school  year,  the  trustees  are  displaying  good  judg- 
nlent  in  the  thorough  and  earnest  canvass  which 
they  are  making.  It  would  be  better  to  have  some 
trusted  member  of  the  faculty  serve  as  acting  presi- 
dent for  the  entire  year  than  to  I'ush  into  a  hasty 
selection  which  would  in  the  end  bring  disaster. 


The  American  College  Pre.sident. 

Columbia  University  reports  a  probable  deficit  for 
the  coming  year  of  more  than  $100,000,  most  of  which 
must  be  begged  by  President  Butler  from  wealthy 
friends  of  the  university.  Not  long  ago  an  Eastern 
scholar  was  called,  at  a  generous  salary,  to  the  presi- 
dency of  a  Western  university,  and,  on  his  arrival, 
bidden  to  go  out  and  collect  his  salary.  Another 
university  president,  a  noted  metaphysician,  has  re- 
cently resigned  his  position  because  he  found  the 
periodic  canvassing  for  funds  too  difficult  and  dis- 
tasteful. Upon  this  superior  form  of  beggary  Mr. 
Booker  T.  Wasliington.  in  his  remarkable  autobiog- 
rap)hy,  casts  a  very  pleasant  light,  but  he  was  sus- 
tained by  an  uncommon  enthusiasm  and  by  the 
inspiration  of  a  new  cause.  Even  so,  the  duty  of 
collecting  funds  was  largely  incompatible  with  his 
function  as  chief  of  the  Tuskegee  School,  and  when 
Mr.  Carnegie  endowed  that  institution  liberally,  the 
gift  was  applauded  largely  on  the  ground  that  it 
enabled  Mr.  Washington  more  fully  to  exercise  per- 
sonal leadership  and  to  give  up  the  distracting  occu- 
pation of  an  itinerant  collector. 

Plainly,  the  business  management  of  a  modern 
college  is  in  manyjrespects  incompatible  with  aca- 


demic leadership.  As  an  executive  officer,  a  college 
president  needs  to  be  on  terms  of  easy  iiljercourse 
with  his  faculty  and  graduates,  and  on  terms  of 
r(>-pect  with  his  students.  This  means  that  he 
should  possess  certain  c|nalitiesof  a  man  of  tlie  world. 
]?ut  he  should  be  also  the  most  philosophical  mind 
of  his  faculty,  capable  of  understanding  the  educa- 
tional significance  and  wider  bearings  of  the  studies 
towards  which  his  professors  have  necessarily  a 
myopic  view.  lie  should  be  capable  of  representing 
his  cdUege  on  i)ul)lic  occasions  with  intellectual  dis- 
tinction. He  should  l)e  in  all  senses  the  finished 
and  well-rounded  iiroduct  of  the  academic  life. 
Something  of  aloofness  necessarily  goes  with  such 
an  ideal.  Our  intellectual  aristocrat  should  grace 
any  table  at  which  he  may  sit,  but  it  must  be  humil- 
iating to  him  deliberately  to  haunt  the  tables  of  the 
rich  and  systematically  to  cultivate  the  acquaint- 
ance of  those  who  neither  value  academic  culture  nor 
l)ossess  it.  A  few  college  presidents  are  broad  enough 
or  sturdy  enough  to  come  to  terms  with  commercial- 
ism while  retaining  their  academic  ideals  intact. 
An  Eliot  and  a  Oilman,  in  a  sem^P-,  have  conquered 
the  general  public  without  flat'teriii£  it ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  these  two  great  uni  versfty  presidents,  rep- 
resenting more  emphatically  the  more  disinterested 
studies,  for  example  the  human  arts,  would  have 
had  an  equal  success;  while  it  is  certain  that  in 
many  cases  college  presidents  have  undergone  a 
subtle  moral  deterioration  in  the  pursuit  of  riches. 
Worse  yet,  the  undue  emphasis  placed  on  money- 
getting  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  small  but 
somewhat  influential  class  of  university  "bagmen," 
who  a<lopt  the  vocabulary  of  culture  without  gi'asp- 
ing  any  of  its  informing  ideas. 

What  results  when  a  president  of  this  type  shapes 
his  university  after  his  own  mind  is  shown  by  a 
correspondent  of  the  Springfield  Republican,  who, 
though  he  writes  with  some  rancor,  is  evidently  a  pro- 
fessor in  such  a  college  and  painfully  sure  of  his  facts. 
He  describes  an  institution  in  which  the  pre.si- 
dent's  ideal  is  money-getting  through  advertising. 
By  the  familiar  methods  of  the  syndicate-promoter 
X  University  is  ever  kept  before  the  greater  public. 
This  notoriety  the  president  offers  to  his  millionaire 
patrons  in  lieu  of  dividends.  Profes.sors  are  ex- 
pected, na^',  exhorted,  to  do  "popular"  things.  A 
succession  of  press  interviews  becomes  a  more  valu- 
able asset  than  a  magnum  opus;  a  flash-in-the-pan 
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reputation  as  u  Utieratcur  is  more  highly  appreciated 
tlian  years  of  faithful  service  as  a  teacher  or  inter- 
national reputation  as  a  schohir.  In  this  gloomy 
picture  there  is  doubtless  some  exaggeration ;  but  it 
undoubtedly  indicates  at  least  a  trend  towards  the 
commercializing  of  our  larger  iiistitutionsof  learning. 
One  cannot  forget  that  the  sage  Tolstoy,  recalling  a 
meeting  with  one  of  our  most  talked-of  college  presi- 
dents, declared  that  he  was  a  "  barbarian,"  and  ut- 
terly incapable  of  understanding  the  things  of  the 
mind. 

If  this  destructive  tendency  exists  in  academic  life, 
we  must  seek  a  remedy  either  in  finding  presidents  , 
who  can  combine  the  commercial  and  academic 
disposition,  or  eUe  we  must  cut  presidential  duties 
to  suit  the  men  we  can  get  and  delegate  the  surplus 
duties  to  otiiers.  The  latter  is  the  more  hopeful 
course.  Indeed,  it  has  beeu  suggested  that  the  col- 
lege presidency  in  America  should  bs  made  largely 
lionorary,  like  the  chancellorship  of  a  British  or 
German  university  ;  that  the  term  should  be  limited, 
and  the  executive  functions  divided  between  a 
treasurer  and — for  purely  academic  matters — com- 
mittees of  the  faculty.  Tiiis  would  undoubtedly 
"decommercialize"  the  college  presidency,  but  it 
would  constitute  a  disastrous  break  with  all  Ameri- 
can traditions.  We  believe  that  the  president  should 
be  something  of  an  autocrat  in  his  proper  domain, 
and  that  faculty  government  would  be  bad  govern- 
ment ;  but  we  are  convinced  also  that  every  board  of 
trustees  should  appoint  a  kind  of  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  who  should  have  general  oversight  of  the 
university  budget.  The  office  has  long  existed  in 
the  older  institutions;  it  is  as  much  needed  in 
the  smaller.  This  policy  would  allow  the  president 
greater  leisure  in  which  to  exercise  the  more  [)er- 
sonal  duties  of  his  office  and  to  revive  the  traditions 
of  the  great  presidents  of  simpler  times. 

Naturally,  uo  college  president  of  to-day  can  live 
in  a  super-mundane  contempt  of  the  main  chance. 
His  influence  will  be  potent  in  inspiring  donors,  who 
will  naturally  value  his  advice  and  wish  to  deal 
with  him  personally.  All  one  can  ask  is  thai,  in 
the  matter  of  making  academic  ends  meet,  there 
should  be  all  feasible  division  of  labor,  and  that  no 
college  president  should  be  expected  to  reinforce  the 
qualities  of  the  promotor  with  the  practices  of  the 
sycophant. —  The  Xailon. 

Wiien  you  have  read  this  issue  oftlie  Courier  hand 
it  to  some  friend  who  might  he  interested. 


Sugg^estive   Etlucatioiitil  Facts. 

A  new  edition  of  that  incomparable  book  of  ref 
erence,  "  Who's  Who  in  America,"  hasjust  recently 
been  issued  by  Messrs.  A.  N.  Marquis  &  Company 
Chicago,  greatly  enlarged,  and  containing  various 
tabulated  data  which  are  of  singular  value.  The 
aim  of  the  book  is  to  give  tiie  name  and  address  and 
a  condensed  personal  history  of  every  man  in  the 
United  States  who  has  come  into  any  sort  of  respect- 
able prominence  by  means  of  his  writings,  business 
success,  official  or  collegiate  position,  or  other  rela- 
tions, so  as  to  make  jieople  curious  to  know  some- 
thing more  about  him.  In  the  book,  which  contains 
nearly  eighteen  hundred  double-column  pages  of 
data,  sketches  are  given  of  13,204  men,  and  1,239 
women,  a  total  of  14,443  persons  out  of  the  whole 
adult  population  of  the  country,  running  somewhere 
beyond  fifty  million  in  number.  The  question, 
"  What  was  the  chief  factor  by  the  help  of  which 
these  persons  have  come  to  the  front?  "  is  answered 
by  the  educational  statistics  in  the  Preface,  which 
have  been  carefully  gathered  and  closely  analyzed 
by  the  editor  of  the  book,  John  W.  Leonard.  Leav- 
ing out  of  the  reckoning  the  women,  for  the  sake  of 
convenient  figuring,  we  find  that  11,384  men  fur- 
nished complete  educational  data  pertaining  to  their 
record.  The  figures  show  that  more  than  half  of 
these — or,  to  be  exact,  just  56  per  cent,  or  6,379 — 
were  graduates  of  colleges,  including  in  that  term 
the  military  and  naval  academies  at  West  Point  and 
Annapolis.  In  addition,  there  are  on  the  record  the 
names  of  1,663  who  enjoyed  a  partial  collegiate 
course,  making  a  total  of  almost  eight  thousand 
whose  college  training,  complete  or  partial,  was' 
seemingly  the  fundamental  element  in  their  equip- 
ment which  enabled  them  to  forge  to  the  front.  A 
distinctive  quality  of  these  figures  is  that  they  were 
not  compiled  by  any  educational  specialist  bent  ujjon 
showing  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  possess,  in  the 
race  of  life,  a  collegiate  training,  but  that  the}' 
appear,  in  connection  with  other  data,  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  a  remarkable  record.  It  is  made  clear 
by  this  record  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  picked 
men  of  the  country — foremost  in  every  department 
of  life — "  the  elect  "  out  of  millions,  conspicuous  for 
their  capacity,  their  influence,  their  industry,  and 
their  achievements,  are  here  indicated  as  having 
received  their  first  boost  forward  from  the  guiding 
and  helping  hand  of  their  Alma  Mater. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


The  Trustees  of  tlie  American  University  will 
hold  their  semi-annual  meeting  at  tlie  offices  of  the 
University  in  Washington,  Decemher  lotii. 

Please  do  not  overlook  your  subscription  to  the 
University.  It  is  so  easy  to  delay,  postponing  pay- 
ment until  some  more  convenient  season.  This 
greatly  increases  the  cares  of  the  office,  as  well  as 
the  expense  in  the  forwarding  of  notifications. 
Why  not  settle  the  account  at  once?  Send  it  in 
and  a  receipt  in  full  will  be  forwarded. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  the  handsome  Year 
Book  of  the  University' which  has  recently  been  is- 
sued, send  your  name  with  four  cents  in  postage. 
The  book  is  handsomely  illustrated  and  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  artistic  printing.  It  gives  a  full  and 
complete  account  of  tlie  plans  and  jjrogress  of  the 
University. 

By  the  will  of  Anthony  Holler,  of  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  recently  deceased,  the  University  receives  a 
handsome  bequest. 

Handsome  generous  donations  of  valuable  books 
have  recently  been  made  to  the  University. 

The  fall  and  winter  campaign  in  behalf  of  the 
University  will  be  a  vigorous  one.  Bishop  McCabe, 
the  Chancellor,  is  making  his  plans  for  active  and 
aggressive  work.  Many  men  and  churches  are  to 
be  reached.     No  rest  will  be  taken   until  enough 


has  been  secured  to  justify  an  dpcniiig  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  creditable  manner.  This  (■(insninmation 
should  be  speedily  reached.  (,)nc(>  ojicn  and  its  re})- 
utation  established  the  future  will  easily  care  for 
itself  Let  every  friend  of  ihe  University  rally  to 
its  loyal  and  enthusiastic  support. 


Deatli  of  a  Valued  Trii.stee. 

In  the  prime  of  his  life  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
usefulness,  Ex-Governor  Robert  Emory  Pattison 
died  in  Philadelphia,  August  Jst,  aged  54  years. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Methodist  minister,  and  was  a 
devoted  member  of  the  church  of  his  father.  At  all 
times  and  in  all  places  that  fact  was  made  known. 
He  was  always  loyal  to  his  convictions. 

He  enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of  having  been 
twice  elected  governor  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in 
the  strongest  Republican  State  in  the  Union.  He 
had  high  conception  of  personal  honor  and  personal 
dignity,  and  lived  as  an  example  of  good  citizen- 
ship, untarnished  both  in  his  jirivate  and  public 
life. 

He  was  twice  a  lay  delegate  to  the  General  Con- 
ference; where  he  was  an  active  and  influential 
member.  In  1890  he  was  fraternal  delegate  to  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South.  He  was  also  oue  of  the  honored 
and  valued  tru.stees  of  the  American  University, 
and  served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Dickinson  College.  To  all  the  plans  and  purposes 
of  the  American  University  he  was  devotedly  loyal. 
His  wise  counsels  will  be  sadly  missed.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  fill  his  place.  Mr.  Pattison  was  one  of 
the  most  respected  and  beloved  lay  Methodists  of 
the  church.  Both  the  church  of  his  choice  and  the 
country  to  wdiich  he  was  faithfully  devoted  have 
suffered  a  severe  loss. 

Einbarrassnieut  to  Catholic  University. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America  in  Washing- 
ton is  just  now  very  greatly  embarrassed  over  the 
failure  of  its  treasurer,  Thomas  E.  Waggaman.  The 
latter  has  recently  been  declared  a  bankrujit.  The 
failure  was  a  great  shock  to  the  residents  of  Wash 
ington  and  was  unexpected  by  a  vast  majority  of  the 
people.  Mr.  Waggaman  had  stood  higii  in  business 
circles  and  had  been  exceedingly  generous,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  immensely  wealthy.     He  generously 
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gave  to  tlie  American  university  in  the  beginning 
of  its  work,  a  very  generous  contribution  which  we 
have  not  forgotten.  We  regret  very  much  that  the 
Catiiolic  University  is  for  tlie  time-being  embar- 
rassed, and  sincerely  trust  that  tliey  may  come  out 
well  in  the  end.  Tiiey  are  re[n'esentcd  by  splendid 
legal  talent.  Mr.  Wagganian  had  in  his  [wssession 
not  far  from  a  million  dollars  worth  of  the  univer- 
sity's assets.  He  made  a  deed  to  tlie  Catholic  Uni- 
versity almost  covering  liiis  amount,  but  it  is  now 
claimed  that  this  deed  is  antagonistic  to  otlier 
creditors.  The  schedule  of  assets  recently  publisJied 
shows  tliem  to  be  in  excess  of  the  liabilities  to  the 
amount  of  about  a  million  of  dollars.  His  assets,  in 
the  estimation  of  competent  judges,  are  ratiier  tliose 
of  a  speculative  tlian  of  an  intrinsic  value.  Mr. 
Waggaman  had  unbounded  confidence  in  the  future 
of  Washington  and  invested  largely  in  real  estate. 
Much  of  this  is  valued  in  tlie  list  of  assets  at  $1.00 
a  foot  when  it  could  not  be  easily  sold  for  half  that 
amount.  There  will  also  be  great  shrinkage  in  tlie 
estimate  on  his  personal  effects.  He  was  a  great 
lover  of  art.  Ilis  home  was  filled  with  pictures, 
statuary,  and  bric-a-brac  of  the  most  costly  char- 
acter. Many  of  these  things  will  never  bring  the 
amount  at  which  they  are  now  scheduled  in  the 
assets;  so  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Catiiolic  University 
will  ever  realize  to  its  full  amount  the  sum  in  the 
hands  of  its  treasurer.  Mr.  Waggaman's  business 
was  conducted  in  a  loose  way  and  without  method, 
and  now  that  the  facts  are  all  known  the  failure  is 
no  longer  a  surprise.  Tlie  unfortunate  part  is  that 
many  working  men  and  women  of  Washington  who 
had  small  means  entrusted  their  little  savings  to  Mr. 
Waggaman  for  investment.  They  will  sadly  fetl  the 
loss  which  must  come  to  them.  The  basis  of  a  final 
settlement  will  be  watched  with  interest. 


Welcome  to  Bishop  Cranston. 

The  reception  to  Bishop  Earl  Cranston  and  his 
daughters  Misses  Ethel  and  Ruth  on  Friday  ewn- 
ing,  October  21st,  at  the  Foundry  Church  crowded 
that  commodious  edifice  to  the  doors.  The  moon- 
lit sky  and  the  quiet  equable  temjierature  without 
fitly  environed  the  hearty  and  brilliant  occasion 
that  gave  inspiration  and  glow  to  the  hundreds  who 
thronged  the  auditorium  and  the  parlors  in  their 
glad  eagerness  to  greet  the  new  resident  Bishop  and 
his  family.     Many  clergy  were  present  from   Balti- 


more and  other  places  to  add  to  the  enthusiasm  and 
joy  of  this  first  representative  meeting  of  the  people 
with  their  chief  pastor,  who  comes  to  lead  the  Metho- 
dist flock  and  to  occupy  in  counsel  and  guidance, 
and  in  the  affection  of  Christian  hearts  the  place 
formerly  held  by  Bishop  Andrews,  and  more  rcccntiv 
by  Bishoj)  Hurst. 

The  music  of  the  formal  service  was  furnished 
and  led  by  the  Foundry  choir,  and  was  a  beautiful 
mingling  of  devout  praise  and  strong  faith.  Dr. 
Ferguson  in  a  fervent  and  appropriate  prayer  voiced 
the  thankfulness  and  desires  of  the  people  for  the 
rich  blessings  of  God.  The  addresses  of  welcome 
were  given  by  Dr.  Naylor,  who  presided,  by  Dr. 
Nicholson,  who  as  president  of  the  j^reachers'  meel- 
ing  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  ministers,  and  bv  Mr. 
Aldis  B.  Browne,  who  as  president  of  the  Methodist 
Union  rejiresented  the  laity.  The  three  speakers 
gave  warm  and  eloquent  expression  to  the  strong 
and  ardent  feeling  of  attachment  of  Washing- 
tonians  to  the  predecessors  of  Bishop  Cranston,  and 
especially  to  then'  deep  interest  in  the  great  educa- 
tional enterprise  which  had  in  his  late.'-t  years  been 
launched  by  Bishop  Hurst  in  his  labors  for  the 
American  University.  Their  words  to  the  incom- 
ing Bishop  were  most  cordial  and  hopeful,  pledgino- 
loyal  cooperation  and  fidelity  in  his  high  and  sa- 
cred work.  The  address  by  Mr.  Browne  was  mark- 
ed by  its  compact  fitness,  directness  and  strength. 

The  response  of  Bishop  Cranston  was  in  his  best 
vein.  Although  the  hour  was  waxing  late  and  the 
program  was  protracted  beyond  general  expectation, 
his  easy  good  nature  and  genuine  hutiior  imme- 
diately caught  the  entire  audiencj  before  he  had 
finished  his  opening  sentences.  His  references  to 
the  cosmopolitan  leaiures  of  Washington  citv  were 
models  of  the  finest  characterization.  A  sj.lendid 
passage  was  that  containing  his  emphatic  and  elo- 
quent a[>proval  of  the  direct  quality  of  our  Govern- 
ment's diplomacy  in  dealing  with  international 
problems,  and  of  our  Nation's  challenge  to  the  fri-ent 
powers  to  come  out  into  the  open  for  the  discussion 
and  settknieiit  of  all  questions  touching  interests 
common  to  the  great  family  of  nations.  Frequent 
applause  and  aniens  indicated  the  depth  to  which 
he  stirred  die  hearts  of  his  hearers,  and  of  no  other 
parts  were  these  signs  of  a])probation  stronger  than 
of  his  clear  and  ringing  utterances  on  the  American 
University.     His  words  evinced  a  deep-seated  con- 
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viction  Ijdtli  of  tlie  iiiij)ort;iiu-c'  ami  tinicliiuss  of 
(ho  enterprise  U.S  the  proper  outeoine  ami  comple- 
tion of  a  Christian  system  of  education,  and  of  tlie 
duty  of  tiie  present  generation  patiently  and  gener- 
ously to  huild  and  endow  this  stronghold  of  intel- 
lectual life  and  evangelical  spirit  for  the  defense  and 
future  victories  of  Christian  trntli.  He  exhorted 
every  one  jjresent  to  join  hands  with  Cliancellor 
McCabe  in  his  heroic  resolve  and  phins  to  forward 
the  institution  so  firmly  and  ])roadly  founded  by 
Bishop  Ilurst. 

The  hour  of  social  intercourse  and  personal  greet- 
ings in  the  parlors  was  a  charming  climax  of  this 
ha[)py  and  auspicious  beginning  of  a  resident  Bish- 
op's dwelling  and  work  among  us.  Bishop  Crans- 
ton and  his  family  are  living  in  apartments  at  the 
Ontario.  To  them  we  add  our  greetings  through 
the  types.  May  their  stay  among  us  be  long  and 
full  of  mutual  blessing. 


The  Carnegie  Institution. 

world's  unqualified  admiration  and  applause 
due  to  the  generous  founder. 

Froiu  the  New  ■V»>rk  Times. 

The  Carnegie  Institution  at  Washington  is  un- 
doubtedly the  chief  benefaction  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie — his  greatest  gift  to  his  fellow  men.  The 
year  book,  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  whicli  was 
printed  in  The  Times  of  yesterday,  gives  the  public 
more  definite  and  com2Drehen>ive  knowledge  than  it 
has  hitherto  possessed  of  the  aims  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  institution.  Mr.  Carnegie's  gilt  of 
$10,000,000  constitutes  an  endowment  of  research. 
It  is  not  an  institution  for  teaching,  but  an  institu- 
tion for  inquiry,  for  exjiloration  and  discovery  in 
the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  in  those  branches  of  in- 
vestigation which  add  to  the  stock  of  human  knowl- 
edge. Funds  are  liberally  provided  from  tlie  sums 
annually  devoted  to  such  purposes  for  research  in 
any  field,  or  upon  any  subject  as  to  which  there  is  a 
reasonable  promise  of  human  enlightenment,  and 
in  respect  to  which  enlightenment  would  be  useful 
or  desirable.  There  is  nowhere  else  in  the  world  so 
important  a  source  of  financial  aid  and  encourage- 
ment for  scientific  inquiry. 

The  institution  has  resources  amounting  to 
$10,101,500.  The  expenses  of  administration  are 
relatively  small,  leaving  its  great  revenues  appli- 
cable to  the  main  purpose  of  the  foundation.  For 
the  coming  year  there  is  appropriated  $60,000  for  ad- 


ministration, $130,000  for  "  larger  j)r()jccts,"  $300,000 
fur  minor  projects  of  I'csearcli,  and  $43,000  for 
s]iecial  grants,  besides  $100,000  for  a  reserve  fund, 
vvhicii  we  suppose  is  maintained  as  a  provision  for 
unforseen  objects  whicli  may  from  time  to  time  be 
presented  as  worthy.  During  the  past  year  aid  has 
been  given  for  the  fuilhurance  of  research  in  many 
spiecial  lields.  The  institution  has  defrayed  the 
expenses  of  ethnological  investigations  among  the 
Pawnee  Indians,  of  inquiries  into  the  evidence  of 
the  antiquity  of  man  in  America,  into  the  geo- 
logical conditions  in  the  trans-Caspian  region  and 
in  Eastern  China,  into  the  problem  of  resistance 
and  propulsion  in  navigation,  into  the  physiology 
of  nuti'ition,  and  among  the  subjects  of  study  have 
been  marine  biology  and  embryology,  which  was 
studied  in  the  experimental  station  at  Naples  ; 
besides  many  subjects  in  the  domain  of  astronomy 
and  chemistry.  Archaeological  investigations  have 
been  carried  on  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  an 
investigation  has  been  begun  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining the  most  favorable  point  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  for  the  establisliment  of  an  astronomical 
observatory.  Studies  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  are 
proposed,  and  historical  research  is  mentioned 
among  the  objects  encouraged  by  the  institution. 

To  say  that  the  world  has  long  needed  such  a 
foundation,  is  to  say  that  Mr.  Carnegie  showed  great 
good  judgment  in  devoting  his  money  to  this  use. 
That  he  was  able  to  devote  so  large  a  sum  of  money 
to  it  enhances  the  utility  of  the  gift.  It  was  only 
by  a  benefactor  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  great  wealth  that 
a  foundation  could  be  provided  adequate  for  the 
great  object  of  the  institution. 

No  man  can  be  so  rich,  so  generous,  and  so  useful 
as  Mr.  Carnegie  without  provoking  criticism  and 
engendering  hostility.  The  old  story  of  Aristides 
illustrates  an  enduring  quality  of  human  nature. 
Mr.  Carnegie  has  really  done  so  very  much  good  in 
the  world  with  his  money,  is  striving  with  such 
pains  and  industry  to  continue  doing  good,  and  by 
reason  of  tlie  great  store  from  which  he  draws  is 
able  to  make  his  benefactions  so  numerous  and 
imposing,  that  here  and  there  voices  are  raised 
almost  in  protest,  and  men  diligently  seek  occasions 
for  fault  finding.  Against  these  manifestations  of 
|)ettiness  there  may  be  j)resented  as  Mr.  Carnegie's 
entirely  sufficient  apology  for  his  existence  the 
great  institution  at  Washington,  a  gift  by  which  he 
has  deserved  the  world's  unqualified  admiration 
and  applause. 
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Glorious   Giving. 

Bequests  of  |27,iJOU  were  received  last  year  bj'  the  Mary- 
land auniial  coufereuce  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church. 

Minnesota  courts  have  just  declared  valid  a  bequest  of 
|i,000,OUO  by  Mrs.  Wilder,  creating  a  fund  lor  the  support  of 
"the  worthy  poor"  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul. 

Mr  Frederick  Rindge,  a  Los  Angeles  Methodist  and  busi- 
ness man,  whose  previous  benefactions  have  been  many  and 
generous,  has  given  $.'5,000  for  Sunday  school  work  among 
the  colored  people. 

A  memorial  to  BLshop  Clark,  of  the  diocese  of  Rhode 
Island,  will  bo  in  the  form  of  an  endowmeut  of  |M,000  for 
the  infant  ward  of  St.  Mary's  Orphanage,  Providence.  This 
orphanage  was  founded  by  Bishop  Clark,  and  received  a 
great  deal  of  his  sympathy  and  interest. 

The  directing  board  of  the  Moravian  Church  has  recently 
received  from  a  member  a  gift  of  |78,000,  of  which  |50,000  is 
to  be  applied  to  foreign  mi^sions,  the  interest  on  half  of  it  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  training  school  for  missionary  candi- 
dates about  to  be  established  at  Bristol;  $10,000  for  the 
ministers'  pension  fund;  and  |I5,000  for  the  boys'  school  at 
Fulneck,  near  Leeds,  England. 

Charles  H.  Hackley,  Muskegon's  millionaire  philan- 
thropist, last  week  presented  to  the  board  of  education  of 
that  city  eighty  gold  bonds,  each  of  $500,  bearing  six  per 
cent  interest,  to  be  u.sed  as  an  addition  to  the  endowment  of 
the  Hacklev  manual  training  school,  raising  that  fund  to 
$400,000.  With  this  donation  Mr.  Hackley's  total  gifts  to 
the  city  of  Muskegon  in  various  ways  reach  $1,400,000. 

According  to  the  Springfield  Republican,  the  cordial  feel- 
ing which  many  Americans  hold  for  Russia  as  the  traditional 
friend  of  the  United  States  is  expressed  in  an  oft'er  of  $50,000 
which  James  Stokes  has  forwarded  the  society  for  the  moral 
improvement  of  young  men  in  St.  Petersburg.  One  of  the 
conditions  named  by  Mr.  Stokes  is  that  $100,000  more  be 
raised  in  Russia  for  this  building.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
that  this  will  be  done,  as  many  of  the  leading  men  of 
Russia  are  backing  the  organization.  The  head  of  the  society 
is  Prince  Oldenbourg,  who  is  closely  related  to  the  Czar. 

At  a  cost  of  nearly  $30,000  Miss  Helen  Miller  Gould  has 
just  built  a  new  club  house  for  boys  and  young  men,  to  be 
named  the  Lyndhnrst  Club,  near  Irviugtou  on  the  Hudson. 


John  Blooher,  a  wealthy  Buffalo  Methodist,  has  donated 
the  old  Blocher  homestead  at  VVilliamsville  (near  Buff 
and  .§80,000  in  money  for  the  Home  for  the  Aged.  The  builfl" 
ing,  completed  and  furnished,  will  cost  $100,000,  and  Mr. 
Blocher  has  placed  a  condition  on  his  donation  that  $20,000 
be  raised  by  the  public  spirited  people  of  western  New  York. 
Already  over  half  of  thit  sum  has  been  raised,  and  the  Rev. 
John  Lloyd  Jones,  the  soliciting  agent,  reports  that  Syracuse 
and  Rochester  people  have  assured  him  $5,000,  which  leaves 
$5,000  yet  to  be  raised  in  Buffalo. 

Sir  Donald  Currie  has  donated  $500,000  to  University  Col- 
lege, London  University.  It  is  intended  with  this  sum  to 
build  a  school  of  advanced  medicine,  and  it  will  a'so  enable 
the  univei'sity  to  incorporate  the  college  in  its  system. 

Rev.  Abiel  Leonard,  bishop  of  Salt  Lake  City,  will  receive 
$5,000  under  the  will  of  Charlotte  A.  Mount,  who  died  at  New 
York  recently,  leaving  property  worth  three  quarters  of  a 
million.  The  bequest  to  Bishop  Leonard  is  to  be  devoted 
to  the  purchase  of  ground  for  church  purposes. 

An  Irew  Carnegie's  latest  large  beneficence  is  announced 
from  Pittsburg.  It  was  made  known  there  recently  that 
Mr.  Carnegie  has  created  a  fund  of  .15,000,000  for  the  benefit 
of  "  the  dependents  of  those  losing  their  lives  in  heroic  offorts 
to  save  their  fellow  men,  or  for  the  heroes  themselves  if 
injured  only."  Provision  is  also  made  for  medals  to  be 
given  in  commemoration  of  heroic  acts.  The  endowment  is 
to  he  known  as  "the  hero  fund,"  and  consists  of  $5,000,000 
of  first  collateral  5  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  The  trust  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
commission  composed  of  a  number  of  well  known  men. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Brainard,  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  has  left  an 
estate  of  $130,000  to  be  held  in  trust  by  the  trustees  of 
Brooklyn  and  Parma  Townships,  for  the  benefit  of  the  worthy 
poor  in  both.  According  to  the  will,  "  the  proceeds  are  to  be 
distributed  fairly  and  impartially  among  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  worthy  poor,  especially  the  aged,  infirm,  sick,  and 
destitute  children." 

Since  Mr.  Critteuton  established  the  first  Florence  Critten- 
ton  Mission  in  Bleeker  street.  New  York,  as  a  memorial  to 
his  little  daughter  Florence, sixty-three  other  Florence  Crit  ten- 
ton  missions  have  been  pirt  in  operation  in  other  important 
cities  in  the  United  States.  All  are  doing  a  great  and  blessed 
work  In  rescuing  the  fallen,  and  imbuing  them  with  new  life 
and  hope.  Mr.  tjrittenton  still  gives  his  personal  attention  to 
directing  the  work.  The  twenty-first  annual  conference  of 
the  movement  was  lately  held  in  Wa.shington. 


Mr.  William  Halls,  Jr.,  who  subscribed  I-jOO.OOO  for  the 
completion  of  the  Brooklyn  hospital  on  condition  that  a  simi- 
lar sum  should  be  raised,  now  announces  that  he  will  com- 
mence work  as  soon  as  $300,000  are  in  hand,  but  that  the  re- 
maining $200,000  must  be  secured  also  to  meet  the  terms  of 
the  gift.  There  is  great  rejoicing  over  his  generosity  and 
magnanimity.     The  amount  is  secured  and  work  will  begin. 


James  J.  Hill,  the  railroad  president,  and  his  wife,  gave 
$1,500,000  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  toward  the  construc- 
tion of  a  $3,000,000  cathedral  at  St.Paul.  It  was  Mrs.  Hill's 
gift  a  few  years  ago  that  enabled  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
to  build  the  $.500,000  seminary  for  the  students  for  the  priest- 
hood in  Groveland  Park,  St.  Paul.  Later,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill 
increased  this  gift  by  $250,000. 

The  late  John  E.  Hurst,  of  Baltimore,  left  $1,000  to  the 
Church  Home  and  Infirmary,  and  $1,000  to  the  Aged  Clergy 
Fund  of  the  diocese  of  Maryland.  ^       .        .         ^  r^,       ^,       j  ^       ^ 

K   r^  ^.-  ,     f  T  A        1         1  «-«:  «r,A  4.  w    u      Coutents  of  The  Century  for  October,  1904. 

A.  C.  Stich,  of  Independence,  has  given  $75,000  to  Wash-  "'                                ,        ^ --.. 

burn   College,    Topeka    Kan.     The  niouey  is  for   a  fine  arts      The  liuet  (Drawins  in  rolor) Anna  M'hetan  Bctu 

building  as  a  memorial  to  his  sou  and  daughter,   former  stu-       '•  (n  the  Peril  of  the  Sea" Klizabnh  Itnbms  fennell 

dents,  who  are  dead.     Andrew  Carnegie  recently  gave  the      lnocui:itins  the  uround ouberi  ir.  Gnm-mm- 

school  $40,000.  AMh,'"p;:;';;-. -^raVge-;.  ■,  •.  ■.  ■.  ■. .  ■.  ■,  •.  ■.  •.  •.  ■.  -.-^''^'v,!;;,^'';:-:;;™;; 

John  D.  Rockefeller  has  given  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospi-      /;|'',',  rii''iiiVi''i'|i,ii'\i/^  ^''".'""*' ii. ,',','!,'  nninl'l'c 

tal  of  Baltimore  the  sum  of  $.500,000,  and  the  amount  has  New  Mat. n.i  i  ..nCii'iii'iJ  il'nriewis'and  Clark' K.\peiiiti.'>n  .  , '.  .''/' 

been  accepted  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  that  institution.      The  TiHini  iimi  fiiri,,.i.     \  ■'^''Jl';\ Gi-OAie  Jiihru  fh„,ining 

This  gift  is  intended  to  make  good  the  hospital's  losses  by  the  •nVe^'uiknvuV.'-V'^l  mV,,',"  ^^    .^    '^^^ 

recent  great  fire.  Togo,  the  Man  and  the  .vdmirai ' .   .Ailachi  Kiiitm.siike 

„     ,       ,  ,  ,    .,.       ,  .     ,    „  A.  Ready  Letter- Writer Mhiinn  .Virhrhnn 

One  of  the  largest  endowment  funds  ever  created  for  a      The  Youth  of  Washington.    (Conclnsion) s.  w,-ir  MUrheii 

church  in  New  York  city  has  been  formed  by  the  will  of      (iianiom-      .  . ..Lulu  witniun  MiirUcti 

Smith   Lafayette  Russell,  a  retired   business  man.     It  will  [Cl^.' ;',\,:!''u'm  ^r'.*'""':' .                  ' .'  ' .'  '  '      "''''' Vn'u^nn'nnn'in 

amount  to  $500,000,  and  the  testator's  plan  is  along  the  line  (•.■n.ri  nui-  .\i>  Aunt  Kileii. '  Astory.  ■■•..'.  6Vji/r,/;i,;/,-  m„i ris 

of  several  recent  moves  to  keep  alive  church  interest  in  the      Thr  i!.ai  i>M)i^.rsof  the  Trusts  .  .  . jinm  /i,,/r.i  ri<i,k 

down  town  district.     The  Duane  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  .ia,hro,f  LaUirop'.s  cmv     A  s'to1-y°.      .  ...W .'    / :^-  AnnfwarnZ 

in  Hudson  street,  on  the  lower  west  side,  is  the  beneficiary.  Richard's  Practicing.    A  Monologue.'. '.'.".'.  lluili  Kimball  Oardmer 
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FORM  OF  WILL  FOR 

THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
I  f"  a  Loj^^aey  or  Bequest — 

I  give  and  bequeiith  to  "  The  American  University,"  a  corporation  in  tiie  District  of  Columbia, 
liie  sum  of  (insert  amount),  and  the  receipt  of  its  Treasurer  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  my  ex- 
ecutors for  the  same. 
I  fa  Devise  of  Land — 

I  give  and  devise  to  "The  American  University,"  a  corporation  in  the  District  of  Culumbia,  the 
following  land  premises  (insert  description),  with  the  appurtenances,  in  fee  simple,  fur  the  purposes  ol 
the  said  University. 
If  the  Residue  of  an  Estate — 

I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  all  the  residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate,  real  and  personal,  in- 
cluding herein  any  ana  every  legacy,  bequest,  or  devise  that  nv.\y  la|)se  or  for  any  reason  fail  to  take 
effect,  to  "  The  American  University  "  a  corporation  in  the  Distiiet  of  Columbia,  for  the  purposes  of 
said  University. 

The  will  should  be  attested  by  three  witnesses,  who  should  write  against  their  names,  their 
places  of  residence,  their  street  and  number.  The  following  form  of  attestation  will  answer  for  every 
State  in  the  Union:  "Signed,  sealed,  publislied,  and  declared  by  the  said  (A.  B.)  as  his  last  will  and 
testament,  in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  said  (A.  B.)  and  in  his  presence  and  in  the 
presence  of  each  other,  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses." 


Officers  of  the  American  University. 

Chancellor Bishop  C.  C.  McCabe,   D.D.,  LL.D. 

Vice- Chancellor,  Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  LL.D.  Secretary,  Rev.  Wilbur  L.  Davidson,  D.  D. 

Financial  Sec' y.  Rev.  J.  A.  Gutteridge,  D.  D.  Registrar,  Rev.  Albert  Osborn,  B.  D. 

Officers  of  tlie  Board  of  Trustees. 

President,  Rev.  D.  H.  Carroll,  D.  D. 

Treasurer,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Glover.  Secretary,  Rev.  Charles  W.  Baldwin,  D.  D. 


Bishop  Thomas  Bowman,  N.  J. 
Michael  Burnham,  D.D.,  Mo. 
Hon.  Julian  S.  Oarr,  N.  O. 
Bishop  0.  H.  Fowler,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  John  E.  Andrus,  N.  Y. 
S.  Parkes  Oadman,  D.  D.,  N.Y. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Duvall,  D.  0. 
Mr.  B.  F.  Leighton,  D.  O. 
Bishop  W.  F.  Mallalieu,  Mass. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Browne,  D.  O. 
D.  H.  Carroll,  D.T  .,  Md. 
Hon.  William  Connell,  Pa. 
Hon.  Geo.  W.  Sturgiss,  W.  Va. 
Mi's.  Clarence  G.  Jackson,  Pa 
Hon.  John  Fritz,  Pa. 


B<»ard  of  Trustees. 

Mr.  0.  0.  Glover,  D.  O. 
Mr.  John  E.  Herrell,  D.  O. 
Bishop  C.  O.  McCabe,  Pa. 
Mr.  Charles  Scott,  Pa. 
Chancellor  W.  W.  Smith,  Va 
Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  Md. 
0.  W.  Baldwin,  D.  D.,  Md. 
Mr.  John  Farson,  111. 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Smith,  D.  C. 
Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent,  Ind. 
A.  J.  Palmer,  D.  D.,  K.  Y. 
Hon.  Arthur  Dixon,  111. 
Bishop  J.  W.  Hamilton,  Cal. 
Mr.  D.  B.  Wesson,  Mass. 
Hon.  Chas.  Dick,  O. 


J.  O.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 
J.  Wesley  Hill,  D.  D.,  Pa. 
J.  L.  Hurlbut,  D.  D.,  N.  J. 
Mr.  John  S.  Huyler,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  N.Y  . 
Mr.  B.  H   Warner,  D.  O. 
Mr.  T.  D.  Collins,  Pa. 
Senator  L.  E.  McComaa,  Md. 
Senator  J.  P.  Dolliver,  Iowa. 
Mr.  C.  Price  Speer,  Pa, 
Thos.  N.  Boyle,  D.  D.,  Pa. 
Judge  Thos.  H.  Anderson,  D.C 
Hon.  W.  L.  Woodcock,  Pa. 
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I  Entered  December  24, 1902,  at  Wasliington,  D.  C  ,  as  second. 
I  class  mail  matter  under  act  of  Congress  of  July  16,   1M4 


ScoiH'  of  the  Collejfe  of  Gov«'rnm<'iit.  III.   .Vkiuti; atmn — I'lic    t^rowint;-    (li.-])i)sili()ii    (if 

N,,w  tlm(  work   i.s  mh.i,   t..  r,.,nn,ri,.T  „i,   tl,..   Mc-  "'^'  '""'""-^  ^"  ^'■"'"  ''ii'^'t'-^''    4»'-tious  witlumt  w- 

Kinlrv   M.-uu.iial    Ol.iu  Clle-e  ..f  ( lov.riiniciit   us  ^-"i"^^'  '"  '"''''  '■'••"''''^  arbitnition  at  once  uiu'  ol  tlu- 

,I,.u.Km1  at  the  recent  nieetiii-  of  the  Boanl  nf  Tni,?-  '"""^   intnvsti  n-  an,l   advantageous  studies,      lleiv 

U.f.    tlie   handsome  eut  of  the   huihlint;  is  hnvwitl,  '"  ^^a^l"".^'""   <l"'    larihties  are  the  very   hest    lor 

n.,,rodueed.      It  may  fall  under  t  he  eyr  of  son,e  who  this  topie  ol  universal  interest  and  applieation. 

ha\i'    never  yet    seen    it.      Tho^-e   who  ai'r   familial'  l\'.   MrNieii'Ai,  ( i()\'i';KN.\iKNT — Here,    too,   would 

willi    it  eaniiot  regret   looking  upon  it  again.      It  is  bo  pursued  scieiitiHeally  the  govenimeiit   of  towns 

idealarehi-      _- ^^^ — ^ and    e  i  t  i  e  s, 


t  e  e  I  u  r  a  1 1  y 
and  will  Ik 
our  of  the 
most  satisfy 
iiig  building? 
in  all  its  de 
tails,  ill  tlu 
entire  grou 
of  "23  whi(h  jV. 
a  r  e  eolitem- 
plah'd. 

I  11  this 
building,  in- 
struetioii  will 
be  furuishrd 
on  the  f 
lowing  high 
themes  eon- 
nected  with  ^- 
t  h  e    genera'    '" 


one  of  t  h  e 
J  u  r  11  i  11  g 
questions  of 
the  d  a  y, 
i  loudly  eail- 
ing  i'or  the 
ear  light  of 
listoric  and 
scientific  in- 
vestigatiiin. 

\'.  ClTl/.K.N- 

s  11  I  r — T  h  e 
il  u  t  i  e  s  and 
rights  of  the 
eiii/eii  will 
])e  a  promi- 
nent part  in 
this  depart- 
7"^!''?."'.--'?_^''".'''>- "  I  ni  e  n  t  a  n  d 
will  evoke 
the     best     ef- 


l)e|ia  rtnuMit  McKinley  Memorial  Ohio  College  of  Government. 

of  ('ivies.      Five  of  the  most  proniineiit  are:  forts  of  .ible  and  patriotic  profe.s.sors. 

I.  Dii'i.o.M.vcv— This  subject,  always  of  great  im-  Many  other  allied  subjects  would  deserve  and  re- 
piirtance  and  now  us.suming  proportions  far  greater  eeive  trealineiil,  making  the  whole  department  a 
than  ever  before,  has  no  where  reeeived  the  thorough  strong  and  vigonms  lenlerand  conservator  ol  the 
and  svstfinatie  tr.'atiueiil  which  il  drscrvrs,  and  no  be4  tliniiglit  of  the  tiniL's  I'elitiiig  to  the  science 
when:  arc   tlif  opportunities   for  sudi    tivalmeiit    so  of  ( lovrrnniciit. 

good  as  in  Washington.  l''or    this    ncible    Imiiding.    it     is    estimated    that 

II.  iNrKKNATK.XAi.  Law— llnv,  too,  would  be  Si.".l).0(ll)  will  !>,•  needi'd.  A  generous  donation  in 
treateil  the  broad  Held  of  those  pii  nriplo  of  law  ma  rbh-,  from  a  lamous  X'cmKjnl  ipiarry.  has  already 
which  in  modern  tinn's  bavi'  eomc  to  be  recogni/.ed  been  made,  prompted  by  ailmiration  for  the  mar- 
as  forming  a  worhl-wide  code,  ever  increasing  in  tyred  i'resideiit  and  a  linn  belief  in  the  need  and 
tliguily  and  covering  the  complex  relations  of  all  usefulness  of  such  an  iiistitutimi  as  is  contem- 
tlie  civilized  nations  of  tiie  globe.  plated. 
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Tlu'  lliirsl  ('oll«Mti<Mi. 

Part  I,  of  Bishop  Hurst's  Lilirary,  consist iii^  of 
books  once  owned  Ijn' or  rclatiii.ii-  in  ( Icor^-  Wasli- 
in.yton,  and  those  bearing  tlic  imprint  nt  or  relating 
to  Benjamin  Franklin,  was  sold  in  .Ma\-,  ]'.n\\  ;  I'art 
If,  including  Special  Americana  such  as  ivirlvAl- 
nninacs,  Early  Juvenile,  Writings  of  tiie  Mathers, 
New  England  Primers,  and  Ijanguages  of  the  In- 
dians of  North,  Central  and  South  America,  and 
other  miscellaneous  languages,  was  sold  in  Novem- 
ber, and  Part  Til,  covering  General  Americana,  his- 
tory ami  literature,  was  sold  in  December. 

Pai1  l\',  the  concluding  sale,  to  occur  pi'obably 
in  l;it('  i'\'i)ruary,  1005,  in  some  respects  will  be 
the  most  interesting  of  the  series.  It  will  embrace 
the  remainder  of  the  books,  the  manuscripts,  <l(icn- 
ments,  letters,  autograplis  and  prints.  Among  the 
books  will  be  the  Religious  and  Theological  section, 
which  contains  many  historical  and  denominational 
works.  Especially  noteworthy  are  his  numerous 
and  rare  Methodistica,  which  would  be  a  valuable 
l)rize  for  any  educational  in.stitution  of  that  churcb. 
We  covet  some  of  them  for  the  American  University. 
Part  IV  will  also  contain  fine  specimens  of  Belles 
Lettres,  some  in  rich  bindings,  a  valuable  ami 
practical  collection  of  Bibliographies,  many  editions 
of /Esop's  Fablesand  a  Kemjiis's  Imitation  of  ( 'hrist ; 
a  lai'ge  number  of  Aldines,  a  few  Elzevirs  and 
Plantins;  some  raie  first  editions  as  of  Dickens,  and 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost;  many  Incunables  or  speci- 
mens of  Early  Printing,  including  a  Gutenberg  item 
or  two,  several  from  the  press  of  Caxton  and  Wynkyn 
de  VVorde.  and  others  from  Germany,  1'^ ranee,  Italy 
and  Spain  ;  a  tine  lot  of  rare  Bibles,  and  a,  copy  of 
the  sumptuous  American  Standard   Prayer  Book. 

A  fascinating  interest  gathers  about  the  manu- 
scripts, letters  ami  autographs,  which  include  Per- 
sian, .Arabic  and  Samaritan  fi'om  the  East,  Mediseval 
Latin  and  Books  in  Chains  from  Euro])e,  and  items 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge, 
Robert  Southey,  William  Cowper,  Thomas  Moore, 
Mrs.  Browning,  .John  Wesley,  Adam  Clarke,  William 
Wordiworlh,  Thomas  Carlyle,  Robert  Browning, 
Charles  Dickens,  Charles  Kingsley,  Increase  Mather, 
Washington,  Franklin,  Lafayette,  Francis  Hop- 
kinson,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Daniel  Webster, 
Abraliam  Lincoln,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Grover  Cleve- 
land, Benjamin  Harrison,  William  McKinley,  Wash- 
ington  Irving,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,   Longfellow, 


W'liittiei',  Holmes,  Bancroft,  iieeeher,  Eugene  Fu-ld, 
and  many  otiiers  distinguished  in  ehnreli  and  stale, 
in   politics,  letters,  science,  art  and  practical    affairs. 

The  value  of  the  library  as  a  whole  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  over  $27,01)0  was  realized  from  the 
three  sales  alre,-idy  made,  .\  lew  of  the  items  of 
spi'cial  worth  ai'e  Washington's  .-opy  ol  (iihbon's 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  itonnui  Em[)ire,  (>  vols., 
Sl,(;2(i;  Washington's  copy  of  his  own  official  Let- 
ters to  Congress,  while  Connnander-in-Chief,  2  vols., 
$2,S10;  Poor  Richard  .Vlmanac  for  1739  (Franklin 
Imprint), $.')(•).");  Inerea.se  Mather'sTlie  Wicked  Man's 
Poi'tion,  $2.")0 ;  (;(.)tton  Mather's  Magnatia,  •$345 ; 
and  his  StateofNew  England,  $290;  Mohawk  Prayer 
Book  (W.  Bradford,  1715),  $1,300  ;  Eliot's  Indian 
l)ible  (2d  edition),  $410;  Pennsylvania  Magazine 
(1775-(i),  $200;  Proposed  Book  of  t!ommon  Prayer 
(Phila.,  17S6),  $190. 

While  our  regret  is  great  that  the  entire  collection 
could  not  be  purciuised  for  the  University  or  for 
Drew  Theological  Seminary,  it  is  a  gratification  to 
know  that  many  of  the  choice  treasures  have  been 
secured  for  public  libraries — .such  as  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  Public  Library  of  Boston,  the  Forbes 
Library  of  Xoitbampton,  and  others.  The  cata- 
logue of  Part  n'  will  s(.>on  be  issued  by  the  Ander- 
son .Vuction  Company,  and  can  be  secured  by 
correspondence  with  that  firm  at  5  W^est29th  Street, 
New  York,  where  the  sale  will  take  iilace. 

Progress  of  tlu*  >r<'Kiiiley  Memorial. 

Power  was  givi'U  to  the  Building  ('(jmmittee  by 
the  trustees  of  the  1  ■niver^ity  at  their  December 
meeting  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  the  super- 
structure of  the  ('(dlege  of  Giivernment  upon  the 
foundations  and  cornir-stone  already  in  position. 
The  funds  for  this  [lurpose  have  gradually  been 
accumulating.  A  few  donors  for  other  special  ob- 
jects have  transferreil  their  gifts,  amounting  to 
$45,000,  to  this  one,  and  new  subscriptions  of  $23,000 
were  quickly  subscribed  at  tlie  trustee  meeting. 
Over  one  hundred  thou.sand  dollars  thus  available 
gave  the  Board  a  firm  basis  for  entrance  upon  the 
second  stage  in  the  erection  of  this  important  and 
stately  edifice.  This  step  will  construct  the  marble 
walls,  put  on  the  roof  and  enclose  the  entire  struc- 
ture. The  plans  and  specifications  have  been  com- 
pleted and  will  soon  l)e  in  the  hands  of  contractors 
invited  to  join  in  the  competitive  bids  for  material 
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and  work.  The  trustees  feel  coiiHileiil  that,  with 
the  actual  work  begun,  there  will  oume  adiliiidual 
funds  from  other  sources  sufficient  to  carrv  tlir  en- 
terprise to  a  full  completion  of  the  interior. 

The  College  of  History,  so  long  beckoning  for  a 
comrade  in  rank,  will  soon  have  a  companion  whose 
beauty  and    strength    will    vie    with    its  own,   and 
whose  size  will  exceed   the  generous  proportions  of 
tiie  elder.     The  place  on  the  campus  assigned  to 
this,  the  second  in  the  coming  group,  is  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  and   honorable.     Standing  at  the 
inner  right  angle  where  the  two  great  quadrangles 
meet,  the  College  of  Government  will  hold  the  kev 
position   to  the  tout  ensemble,  with  a  tront  on  each 
of  the  grand  quadrangles,  one  opening  to  the  north 
into  Massachusetts  avenue  and   the  other  opening 
to  the  east  into  Nebraska  avenue,  an<l  thus  forming 
the  massive  and  beautiful  bond  and  architectural 
center    to   the    double  c^uadrangle.     It  surely  is   a 
iipDst  fitting  location  for  the  home  that  is  to  shelter 
arid  nourish  the  great  Department  of  Government. 
Under  the  generic  title  of  the  College  of  Govern- 
ment there  will  be  a  sisterhood   presenting  in  fair 
array   the  departments    of  International  Law   and 
Jurisprudence,    Diplomacy,    Arbitration,    Constitu- 
tional   Law,   Municipal     Law,    Political    Economy 
and   others   relating  direct!}'  or   indirectly    to   the 
general  and   rapidly  expanding  field  of  Civics  and 
dealing  with  questions  of  rights  and  duties,  preroga- 
tives and   responsibilities  of  the  individual  citizen 
and    of  the   body  of  associated    citizens  from    the 
smallest  voluntary  corporation  or  townshifi  to  the 
broadest  federated   union   of  Slates,  and    with    the 
manifold   legal    interrelations    of  nations  in    com- 
merce and   trade,  in   letters,  in  science,  in    art,  on 
occasion  in   war,  and  at  all  times  in  the  ever-grow- 
ing  arts   of    peace,   destined    yet   to   conquer    into 
silence,  if  not  into  absence,  the  art.s  of  wai-. 

.Subscribers  to  this  building  wlio  iiave  |>aiil  in 
full  will  rejoice  with  us  in  the  new  impetus  thus 
given  to  its  substantial  realization  ami  will  feel 
prompted  to  increase  their  first  gifts.  So  mote  it  be. 
Subscribers  who  have  paid  in  part  will  also  be 
glad,  and  we  hope  will  use  all  possiide  diligence 
and  haste  in  completing  their  well  begun  gifts. 
The  few  who  have  subscribed  and  for  sjiecial  rea- 
sons have  not  yet  been  able  to  pay  anything  thereon, 
will  not  thereby  be  robbed  of  their  share  in  the  joy, 
and    we   shall    exnect   to    receive  their  installments 


|iroinjitly  ami  regularly  until  all  is  in  our  treasurer's 
hands.  To  the  nin  It  itnde  ill  a  11  parts  of  the  land 
or  of  the  world,  who  have  never  subscribed  or  paiil 
anything  for  this  purpose,  we  appeal  most  earnestly 
on  the  ground  both  of  benevolence  and  patriotism 
for  some  gift,  large  if  it  ma}'  be,  small  if  it  must  be, 
for  the  consummation  of  this  worthy  cause. 

The  subjects  to  be  treated  in  the    McKinley  Me- 
morial Building  have  natural  and  profound  connec- 
tions with   the   various  departments  to  be  pursued 
in    the   College  of   History.     The  companionshij)  of 
the   two   edifices    will    not    bo  merely  that  of  archi- 
tecttii'al  hariiKMiy,  but  ■.ilan  that  of  the  inner  life  and 
purpose  ol   the  whole  institution,  which   might  well 
take  its  I'ise  out  of  the  nucleus  formed  in  the  united 
activities  of  the  two  Colleges — History  and  Govern- 
ment.    How   eminently  appropriate,  too,  that  the 
lovers  of  Mclvinley  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
should     erect     this    monument — a    living  i'actoi-  to 
make  real  and  lasting  the  noble  ideas  and  ideals  for 
which   the   martyr  President  always  stood   in   his 
public  walks  and  private  life.     How  fitting  that  this 
Memorial  should  stand  in  Washington  a  jjractical 
demonstration    under  the   name  of  "American  "  to 
all  visitors  from  other  lamls  of  the  perennial  value 
of  his  broad  statesmanship  and  generous  outlook  on 
the    donuiins  of  suffering  humanity  as  the}'  came 
under  the  view  of  America.     Our  country,  great  in 
the  past,  was   nnide  greater  by  his  splendid  leader- 
ship of  the  nation  at  the  juncture  which  opened  to 
her,  without  her  consciousness  of  the  fact,  a  most 
influential,  if  not  the  chief  |)laco  at  the  council  table 
of  the  World  Powers.     To  .ill  lovers  of  native  land, 
whether  in  this  country  or  in  co\intries   l)eyond  the 
sea,  who  desire  to  equip  themselves  in   the  amplest 
measure  f  >r  the  best  service   to  their  own  peoples, 
the    Protestantism  of  .\merica,  in    loving  federation 
with  aggressive  Methodism,  ought  to  tui-nish  at  this 
political,  social  and  edncational   centei'  the   highest 
.■nid   most  complete  facilities  in   the  McKinley  Me- 
morial   Ohio    t'ollegi'  of  (iovernnu'iit.     The  ablest 
exponents  of  the  foundation  principles  of  Amei'ican 
civic  life  and  of  tiuii'  wisest  a|)plication  should  here 
give  direction  ami  ci|nipment  to  thousands  who  shall 
become  safe  guides  and  models  for  futuie  citizenship. 
Friends  of  Wm.  McKinley,  lovers  of  liberty  and  of 
human  rights,  believers  in  the  name  and  Kingdom 
of  Jesus  Christ,  our  eyes,  our  hearts,  our  hopes  are 
looking  to  yon  for  aid,  for  co-operation,  lor  fruition. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


Will  Metlioilism  and  Protestantism  make  I'.lO.") 
the  most  fruitful  and  glorious  year  in  the  history  of 
the  American  Uuiversitv. 


The  Building  ('ommittee  of  the  University  has 
already  asked  a  number  of  jnoniinent  builders  and 
contractors  to  submit  bids  on  the  eontinuance  of 
tlie  College  of  Government. 


Trek  planting  will  l)e  the  order  of  the  day  in  the 
spring  on  the  University  campus.  An  elect  lady 
ha.s  just  given  an  order  for  one  hundred,  for  which 
she  will  pay.  Those  planted  by  the  Bishops  some 
vears  ago  are  growing  beautifully. 


Now  is  the  lime  to  pay  your  overdue  subscription 
to  the  Ohio  College  of  Government.  .Vs  the  build- 
ing advances  the  money  will  be  needed.  Will  you 
not  assist  in  this  emergency  by  making  good  your 
pledge? 

With  Massachusetts  avenue  opened  through  the 
grounds  of  the  University,  as  is  proposed  by  the 
bill  now  before  Congress,  spoken  of  in  another  col- 
umn, the  distance  from  the  heart  of  the  city  will  be 
greatly  shortened.  It  will  be  a  straight  line  on  the 
finest  thoroughfare  in  the  city,  and  can  be  traveled 
easily  in  twenty  minutes.  The  writer  recently 
covered  the  circuitous  route  which  must  now  be 
made  to  reach  the  grounds  from  the  heart  of  the 
citv  in  twentv-five  minutes  with  horse  and  buggy. 


New   Prosi(U*iil  lor  Ohio   Wt'sh'yan. 

Th.'  eh. lie.,  has  fallen  (Ml  the  Kev.  lIcrb.Tt  Welch, 
J).  1)..  uf  the  New  York  East  Conference,  bi  snc'ceed 
r)ish(i|i  P>ashlurd  at  Delaware's  famous  sclnmL  We 
arc  ronviui'cd  that  no  belter  selection  could  have 
been  made.  i)i-.  Welch  is  in  llie  prime  of  Ids  raan- 
hoiid,  being  h'ss  than  forty  years  of  age.  lie  is  a 
graduate  nf  Wcsleyan  i 'ni  vci'sity  and  Drew  'i'heo- 
lugical  Seminary,  lie  has  sjieid  much  timeabrnad 
studying  cnnditions  there,  lie  devoted  one  yciir  to 
special  .study  at  Oxford  rniversily.  and  also  made 
close  investigation  of  the  city  mission  work  con- 
ducted liy  the  Wesleyans  in  London.  The  results 
of  these  investigations  were  embodied  in  a  s(>ries  of 
reinarkablj' suggestive  articles  which  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  leading  publications. 

Dr.  Welch  is  a  fine  pieacher  and  is  credite<l  with 
unusual  adnnnistrative  ability,  lie  has  already 
spent  one  Sunday  at  I)ehn\are.  where  his  attractive 
jiersonality,  his  sermons  and  addresses,  ca[)tured  fac- 
ulty, students  and  the  town.  His  work  begins  with 
the  next  school  year.  We  congratulate  both  Presi- 
dent-el»ct  Welch  and  the  great  Ohio  school,  and 
prophesy  an  houoralile  and  efficient  ailministi-ation. 


Settiiiff  Methodists  a  Good  Example. 

I'ojie  Pi^us  X  has  addressed  to  Cardinal  (iibbons 
a  brief  relating  to  the  Catholic  University  at  Wash- 
ington, in  which  after  speaking  of  the  embarrass- 
ments of  that  university  he  says:  ■WN'e  learn  with 
genuine  satisfaction  that  the  bishops,  with  the  ap- 
pioval  of  all  others  interested  in  its  welfare,  have 
ordered  that  a  collection  be  taken  up  in  all  the 
churches  throughout  the  United  States  annually 
for  ten  years  on  the  Hrst  Sunday  in  .Vdvent.  or  the 
first  convenient  Sunday  thereafter,  with  a  view  of 
enhancing  the  dignity  and  enlarging  the  influence 
of  this  noble  seat  of  learning." 

The  Roman  Catholics  fully  understand  the  im- 
portance of  the  university  at  Washington.  There 
is  no  more  reason  why  the}'  should  be  so  earnest  in 
its  prosecution  than  there  is  for  a  similar  earnest- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Methodi.st  Episcopal  Church 
with  respect  to  the  American  University.  They 
have  begun  and  they  can  not  afford  to  cease  their 
efforts  until  success  is  absolutely  assured.  Wc  have 
begun  and  we  can  not  afford  to  cease  our  eiforts 
until  our  siiccess  is  asmred. —  Tlie  Christian  Advocate. 
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Tn  Memoriam. 

KKSOI.UriilNS    TASSEO    P.Y    F.OAKD    OF    TKUSTICIOS. 
Ex'-IIdV.    KoBKItT    Kmoiiv    I'attisox. 

WiiKKKAs.  It  li;i>^  iiloase.l  A 1 11 1  iiii it v  ( ioil  in  His 
;ill-\vise  Fniviilcn-r  td  tak".  in  the  iirinie  of  his  life 
and  in  the  midst  ot  liis  usel'ulnt'ss,  Ex-GovcrnDr 
Robert  Ehkh-v  I'attisdii,  tlll'I■pl(ln^ 

Resoi.vkh.  Kiist.  Tiiat  \Vf  recrn-d  our  liiu'li  ap- 
preciation of  the  departed  wiio  was  one  ot'  tiic  most 
beloved  and  respected  laymen  of  the  ('hnrcii  of  his 
f'atlier.  He  was  always  loyal  to  liis  convictions,  and 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places  made  this  fact  known. 
He  iiad  high  eonce()tions  of  per.sonal  honor  and  per- 
sonal dignity,  and  lived  as  an  example  of  good  citi- 
zenship, untarnished  both  in  his  private  and  public 
life.  Because  of  his  high  character  and  manliness 
he  enjoyed  the  unique  distinction  of  having  been 
twice  elected  Governor  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in 
the  strongest  Republican  state  in  the  Union.  The 
Church  of  his  choice  twice  elected  him  as  a  lay  dele- 
gate to  iier  General  Conference,  where  he  was  an 
active  and  influential  member.  As  one  of  our  valued 
trustees  he  was  loyally  dcvote<l  to  tlie  plans  and 
purposes  of  the  American  I'niversity,  and  his  wise 
counsel  will  be  sadly  missed.  It  will  be  difficult 
to  fill  his  place.  Both  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  the  counti-y  to  which  he  was  faitlifully 
devoted,  have  suffered  a  .severe  loss. 

Rksol vici),  Second,  That  tliese  resolutions  be 
spread  ujion  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  and  that 
a  eopv  be  sent  to  tln'  family  of  the  deceased. 


Charf-ks  iSc'O'n'. 

Whereas,  Death  lias  claimed  one  of  our  honored 
and  prominent  trustees.  Charles  Scott,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  therefore, 

Rksolved,  First,  That  we  bow  with  humble  sub- 
mission under  the  decree  of  tlie  loving  Father  in 
taking  from  labor  to  reward  this  faithful  servant. 

Resolved,  Second,  That  we  shall  treasure  as  a, 
rich  legacy  the  memory  of  his  noble  ami  unselfish 
life.  He  livi'd  for  otliers,  and  both  heart  and  band 
were  ever  oi)en  to  every  needy  and  woi'tby  cause 
God  blessed  him  in  his  businessniid  gave  him  lai'ge 
means,  but,  looking  upon  himself  as  God's  steward, 
lie  poured  it  into  God's  work,  as  represented  in  the 
benevolent  undei'takiiiirs  of  the  Church  of  his  choice. 


He  was  a  cliirf  factor  in  raising  the  money  to  replace 
endowments  lost  to  Drew  Theological  Seminary. 
To  both  the  We.sleyan  University  and  the  American 
University,  of  which  he  was  a  trustee,  liegave  hand- 
some gifts.  He  was  intensely  interested  in  mis.sions. 
Philadelphia  .Metiiodism  mourns  the  loss  of  one  of 
her  most  uset'ul  laymen.  In  all  local  affairs  he  made 
himself  a  linancial  leader  in  all  denominational 
movements.  'To  the  Metlnxlist  Hos]iital,  the  Preach- 
ers' Aid  Society,  and  the  Home  for  the  Aged,  he 
gave  liberally  of  his  time  and  money.  A  Prince  in 
Israel  has  inilee'l  fallen. 

Hesoi.vki).  Tbii'il.  That  we  record  our  a]iprecia- 
tion  of  the  loyalty  and  devotion  manilested  liy  the 
deceased  toward  the  American  University  as  one  of 
its  trustees.  Until  failing  health  overtook  him  he 
was  rarely  absent  from  a  meeting  of  the  l>oard. 
Both  by  counsel  and  contribution  he  gave  a  sub- 
stantial proof  of  his  interest. 

Resolved,  Fourth,  That  these  resolutions  be  re- 
corded in  the  minutes  of  tiiis  meeting  and  thai  a 
copy  be  send  to  the  bereaved  family. 


Opening:  of  Massachusett.s  Avenue. 

A  measure  has  been  recently  introduced  in  the 
Congress  of  tiie  United  States  which  is  of  vital  in- 
terest to  the  American  University.  It  consists  of  a 
bill  for  tlie  extension  of  Massachusetts  and  Bound- 
ary Avenues  northwest,  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Massachusetts  Avenue,  as  planned  by  General 
Washington  and  Major  L'Enfant,  is  one  of  the  great- 
est boulevards  in  the  world.  It  extends  from  the 
East  Branch  of  the  Potomac  in  one  continuous  as- 
cent to  the  beautiful  heights  upon  which  is  situated 
the  American  University  campus.  It  is  the  most 
beautiful  residence  avenue  in  Washington. 

A  great  bridge  costing  $220,000  has  recently  been 
completed  over  Rock  Creek,  upon  the  line  of  the 
avenue,  thus  permitting  the  extension  of  the  avenue 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge  tiirough  the  Amer- 
ican University  campus  to  the  District  line. 

The  extension  of  Massachusetts  and  P>oundary 
Avenues  will  subserve  several  great  public  pur- 
poses. It  will  |irovide  much  needed  thoroughfares 
of  general  travel  :  it  will  n^nder  accessible  an  inter- 
esting portion  of  the  Civil  War  defenses  of  \\'ash- 
ington ;  it  will  complete  the  sections  of  av<'nue 
necessary   to  join   together  Massachusetts   Avenue, 
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Wisconsin  Avenue,  (lonncc'tiriit  Avenue  and  \inck 
Creek  Park  :  it  will  acconiplisli  Ihc  cslalilislinicnl 
oi'  that,  wliicli  \Vasliinp,-t()n  lias  In  rctulnre  Lu-ked 
and  whieli  lUiiuy  other  cities  ami  the  wtjrld'.s  cap- 
itals enjo}',  a  heautil'nl  an<l  cxlcmlcil  system  of  boule- 
vards for  the  utility  and  [)leasui'e  of  the  whole 
people  and  admirably  suited  to  the  uses  of  the  eques- 
trians, drivers  and  autoniohilists.  Most  important, 
however,  as  affecting  the  interests  of  the  American 
University,  the  extension  of  Massachiisclts  Aveinic 
will  afford  direct  communication  witli  the  heaii  ot 
the  city,  greatly  shortening  the  jouinex-  and  will 
permit  the  establishment  of  public  automobile  fi'ans- 
portation  facilities,  now  greatly  needed,  thus  hasten- 
ing the  time  of  the  opening  of  our  great  national 
educational  institution  to  the  students  of  the  world. 
It  will  similarly  benefit  the  Episcopal  Cathedral 
enterprise,  the  Hearst  School  for  Girls  and  the  Har- 
riet Lane  Johnston  School  for  Boys,  all  located  upon 
Massachusetts  Avenue. 

The  present  proposed  extension  of  Massaciiusetfs 
Avenue  is  made  possible  by  the  action  of  the  public 
spirited  citizens, owning  land  within  the  avenue,  fore- 
most among  whom  is  Mr.  Charles  C.  Glover  the  treas- 
urer of  the  university.  These  gentlemen  stand  ready 
to  dedicate  the  laud  within  the  avenue  to  an  amount 
equal  to  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  total  valut*  of  the 
land  within  the  avenue. 

The  estimated  entire  cost  of  the  condemnation  of 
the  undedicated  land  and  of  the  grading  and  mac- 
adamizing of  the  avenues,  is  about  $200,000. 

The  legislation  embodied  in  this  bill  is  worthy  of 
the  support  of  every  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  of  the  Senate.  Every  friend  of  the 
university  who  will  use  his  influence  in  behalf  of 
the  measure  by  writing  to  his  Congressmen  or  Sen- 
ators, asking  of  them  their  support  for  this  bill,  can 
feel  that  he  is  not  only  aiding  the  accomplishment 
of  that  which  is  essential  to  the  advance  of  the 
American  University,  but  is  furthering  a  project 
which  is  important  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  which  constitutes  a 
part  of  the  great  plan  for  making  Washington  tlie 
most  beautiful  capital  in  the  world. 


Important  Trvistee  Meeting:. 

An  uimsually  large  number  of  trustees  attended 
the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board,  which  took 
place  in  Washington,  at  the  offices  of  the  American 
University,  Tuesday  morning,  December  13th,  and 
continued  throughout  the  day.     Conspicuous  mem- 


bers |iresent  from  oul  of  the  city  were:  liisliop 
Charh's  ( '.  MeCahe,  of  I'hi  ladel|iiiia  ;  Senatoi-  .1.  I'. 
Dolliver,  of  Iowa  ;  I'r.  T.  N.  IJoyle,  ol  Pennsylvania  : 
lion,  Geo.  ('.  Stiireiss,  ,,i  Moruantown,  W.  Va. ;  T. 
1  >.  <'ollins,  <il'  Pennsylvania,  and  Mrs.  .1.  I''.  Robin- 
son, of  Rock  Island.  111.  A  larec  ininilier  of  resi- 
dent trustees  were  also  presi.-nt. 

Many  matters  of  ^i-eat  inipoitanee  were  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  decided  action  was  taken  concei-ning 
the  iinmiMliatc  cnlarL^eiiient  of  the  work  of  the  uni- 
veisity.  It  was  unanimously  res(dved  that  the 
Ihiildine  ( 'ommittee  be,  and  is  hei-el)y  authorized, 
to  piocced  with  the  continued  construction  of  the 
College  of  ( foveriiment,  the  foundation  of  which  is 
now  comi)leted  and  the  corner-stone  iiiiii.  The 
action  of  the  ( ieneral  ('onl'erence  in  removing  the 
arbitraiy  restiiefion  anil  leaving  all  questions  of 
management  in  tln'  hands  of  the  trustees  is  bearing 
early  fruit,  and  success  does  not  now  seem  so  far 
away.  New  and  strong  hope  has  been  kindled,  as 
was  evidenced  by  the  action  of  the  trustees  ju-esent, 
who  in  the  space  of  a  few  moments  contributed 
$23,000  for  this  purpose.  Subscriptions  amounting 
to  $45,000,  which  had  been  made  to  other  funds  in 
connection  with  the  university  work,  were  trans- 
ferred by  the  ilonors  to  the  building  fund  of  the 
College  of  Government.  More  than  $55,000  is  also 
now  available  in  the  fund  for  this  building,  so  that 
the  total  I'und  will  meet  all  present  needs,  and  the 
architect,  win)  has  already  provided  plans  and 
specifications  for  this  building,  togethei-  with  the 
Building  Committee,  will  l)egin  definite  operations. 

Announcement  was  made  of  several  generous  be- 
quests, which  have  recently  come  to  the  university 
by  will,  and  a  gift  of  $25,000  from  a  well-known 
Illinois  woman  w'as  also  reported. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  harmonious  and 
satisfactory  which  have  been  held  for  some  time,  and 
the  advanced  steps  in  the  matter  of  building,  which 
have  been  taken,  will  he  greeted  with  hearty  ap- 
proval by  all  friends  of  this  institution.  With  two 
buildings  completed,  eighty  splendid  classrooms 
will  he  available,  amply  sufficient  to  care  for  many 
students.  Enlarged  endowmenis  will  be  .secured 
looking  to  a  creditable  0[>euing  on  the  high  plans 
proposed,  and  later  developments  will  come  as  the 
needs  demand,  as  in  the  case  of  other  institutions. 

To  fill  vacancies  the  following  new  trustees  were 
elected:  Bishop  Earl  (Ji-anston,  Washingion,  D.  C. ; 
N.  T.  Arnold,  Kidgway,  Pa.,  and  Levi  Smith,  War- 
ren, Pa. 
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Glorious   Giving. 

SPLENDID    KE(()liD    OF    1904. 
Fift.v-iiiiu'  ^lillions  in  Gifts. 

For  Americau  charities,  Sl()(i,993.33  a  day.  That  i.s  the  re- 
cord of  the  year  1904  up  to  Christmas  Day. 

Even  this  vast  sum— given  to  educatioual  institutions  of 
all  kinds  as  well  as  to  the  more  strictly  humanitarian  needs 
of  hospitals  and  "  homes,"  and  at  a  rate  of  .$115. 9()  for  every 
minute  of  every  day  of  twenty-four  hours  throughout  the  350 
which  have  already  passed— even  this  is  not  fully  complete, 
in  that  account  has  been  made  of  no  gift  of  less  than  $5,000. 
Such  a  record  as  this  can  be  only  closely  approximate. 

Even  so,  the  American  people,  on  this  day,  with  peace  and 
good  will  ruling  the  laud,  may  congratulate  themselves  that 
their  nation  has  given  to  good  causes  during  the  course  of  this 
dying  1904,  |.58, 950,560. 

Some  highly  interesting  statistics  relative  to  American 
philanthropy  are  furnished  in  the  co)npilation  of  figures  rep- 
resenting the  donations  to  public  institutions  iu  this  country 
during  the  year  just  closed. 

Our  colleges  aud  schools  have  received  $1S,188.7S3,  or  nearly 
a  third  of  this  evidence  of  the  generosity  of  America's  suc- 
cessful ones.  Again  its  founder  has  placed  the  Carnegie 
Institute,  Pittsburg,  at  the  head  of  the  list,  dropping  another 
five  millions  into  its  treasury.  Next  to  it  comes  the  Reed 
Institute  of  Oregon,  which  jumped  from  nothing  at  all  to  a 
very  big  something  through  the  $2,000,000  generosity  of  a 
woman  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

A  Dozen  LiicUy  Ones. 

The  next  dozen,  in  order  of  their  "luck,"  are:  Catholic 
Institute,  Washington,  $936,000  ;  Tulane  University,  $750,000; 
Harvard  University,  $7i5,000 ;  Boston  University,  $000,000; 
Cornell  ITniversity,  $599,000  ;  Couservatory  of  Music,  New 
York,  $500,000;  Clark  Institute,  Worcester,  $425,000  ;  Colum- 
bia University,  $400,500 ;  Tuskegee  Institute,  $362,000  ;  Syra- 
cuse Uuiversity,  $350,000 ;  Yale  University,  t328,000  ;  Witten- 
berg College,  $i00,000. 

Following  this  total  of  $18,188,783  given  to  educational 
institutions,  come  galleries,  museums  and  historical  societies 
with  $8,890,000 ;  churches  and  allied  branches  of  religious 
works  with  $4,800,000;  hospitals,  $2,543,000:  libraries, 
$1,483,000,  aud  miscellaneous  charities,  $16,005,000.  These 
six  general  items,  taken  from  the  total  which  represents  the 
money  given  by  Ameiicans  in  1904  to  charitable  works  of 
every  sort,  leaves  a  balance  which  went  out  of  the  countrj- 
to  do  its  good  ;  $53,009,783  stayed  at  home. 

Compared  With  Last  Yoar. 

It  is  of  interest  to  see  how  the  grf  ts  of  1 904  compare  in  these 
bulk  items  with  the  benefactions  made  by  Americans  in  1903. 
In  four  departments  —  hospitals  and  miscellaneous,  churches, 
galleries  and  gifts  made  to  causes  outside  the  United  States 
— there  has  been  a  gain,  but  the  loss  found  iu  the  other  two 
a  little  more  than  offset  this,  so  that  the  twelve  month  closes 
its  record  just  $218,217  behind  that  left  bj-  its  elder  sister. 


Here  are  the  comparative  figures  : 

111  inOJ  111  lilOS  Gain*  Loss 

Hospitals,  etc $18,648,000  $14,396,216  $4,251,784 

*Educational  .        ...     18,188,783  27,343,667  9,054,884 

Out  of  U.  S 6,940,783  6,551,400  389,383 

Galleries,  etc 8,890,000  6,821,000  3,069,000 

Churches,  etc 4,800,000  1,571,500  3,328,500 

*Libraries 1,483,000  2,585,000  1,102,000 

Totals $.58,950,566     $.59,168,783 

*Loss. 

Soiiu-  Facts  of  Interest. 

From  the  complete   tables  giveu  below   several    facts  of 
inteiest  may  be   drawn.     la    the   first  place,   nine  persons 
have  giveu  from  $1,000,000  to  nearly  $31,000,000  each,  the 
total  of  their  gifts  rising  to   $4i),947,500,   and    three  others 
tread  so  closely  upon  the  million  line  as  to  demand  admis- 
sion to  this  roll   of   honor  with  aggregate  beuefactions  of 
$2,483,000  more.     As  was  to  have  been  expected,  Mr.  Car- 
negie leads  the  lists— still  living  up  to  his  announced  belief 
that  a  private  fortune  is  merely  a  public  trust. 
Andrew  Carnegie  (9  libraries,  5  colleges,  2  clubs, 
a  convalescent  home,  a  hero  fund  and  for  exca- 
vations at  Rome )        $20,997,500 

Miss  S.  C.  Tracy,  of  New  York  (general  charities  i,  5,000,000 
Marshall  Field  (to  the  Field  Museum,  Chicago)  .  5,000,000 
Dr.  T.  W.  Evans,  of  Philadelphia  (to  a  museum 

of  dentistry) 3.250,000 

Mrs.  Amanda  Keed,  of  Pasadena  ( to  Reed  Insti- 
tute, Oregon) 2,0l'0,000 

James  J.  Hill  (to  religion  and  education i  ....  1,500,000 
J.  A.  Woolson,  of  Boston  i  to  education  in  the  east),  1,300.000 
Henry  W.  Oliver,  of  Pittsburg  (general  charitiesi,  1,000,000 
Henry  H.  Rogers,  of  New  York   i  to  a  memorial 

church) 1,000,000 

Mrs.  Sarah  Potter,  of  Providence  (various  eastern 

charities) 915,000 

John  D.  Rockefeller  i  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  and 

education  i        817,000 

A.  C.  Hutchinson,  of  (xeorgia  (to  education  in  the 
south) 750,000 

Total $43,429,500 

Names  That  Are   Household  Words. 

Other  names,  more  or  less  household  words  in  this  land  of 
mouey  kings,  which  figure  in  the  roster  of  1 904' s  benefactors, 
are  J.  O.  Armour  of  Chicago,  with  $350,000  to  his  credit ; 
C.  M.  Schwab  and  George  Poster  Peabody,  each  of  whom  gave 
away  $200,000  ;  ex-Mayor  Grace  of  New  York  and  John  Hays 
Hammond,  the  famous  engineer,  each  $100,000  ;  W.  W.  Astor, 
with  $70,000:  J.  Lowber  Welsh,  of  Philadelphia,  aud  Zen.is 
Crane  of  Dalton,  Mass.,  each  $50,000,  and  James  Stillmau  and 
Henry  Phipps,  each  $25,000. 

January  seems  to  have  been  the  best  mouth  for  giving,  its 
totalof  $14, 524, 000  leading  easily  April's  $12, 761, 500.  Novem- 
ber takes  third  place,  with  $9,948,500,  and  February  trails 
along  No.  12,  with  only  $1,097,783  to  her  credit. 

The  New  Year  promises  to  eclipse  the  record  of  1904  in  the 
magnitude  of  its  gifts.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  already  been  heard 
from  with  nearly  $300,000  for  the  Maryland  Institute  of  Balti- 
more which  suffered  serious  loss  in  the  great  fire. 
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Iiiiiiiji;:iira(i«tii  ol' l'r4-si<l<>iil   lliintiii'^toii. 

<)iir()t'  llii-  iiinsi  inipDi-laiit  .'iii'l  ii]i|iii-.iiiL;  I'Vcuts 
wliicli  look  phier  during  the  autuiini  in  llic  imIui-i- 
tionai  world  was  tin,'  inau^ui'alion  ol'  William  l"il- 
ward.s  Huiitiiigtou  as  the  I'residcnt  of  l!o-tuii  I'ni- 
vui'.vily.  Not  le.s.s  than  lor(y  ol'  tint  Icadiiii;-  Aiiii'ric'aii 
iiiiiv(M'>itii's  and  divinity  sdmols  \wv<'  rcini'sciited 
liy  llicir  presidents  and  distini;uisliril  nimihcis  of 
the  lacultu's.  (Iiivernor  .lolin  i>.  liatcs  i;a\c  an 
address  in  lidiall  of  the  ( 'onmionwealtli  of  Massa- 
eluisftls.  I're-ident  Charles  W .  Hliot,  of  Harvard 
s|ioke  in  li(dial!' of  ediu-alional  institutions.  Kishoj) 
(Jood.-ell,  in  hehalf  of  the  in  inist  ry,  and  I'rof,  linden 
I'.  IJowiie,  in  hehalf  of  I  he  Kni\'el'sity  faculty ,  made 
felieitous  addresses.  Dean  William  V.  ^\'arren,  the 
retiriuff  President,  whose  name  will  he  iiii|  erishahlv 
linked  with  the  history  of  ISoslou  University,  gave 
the  charge,  heginiiing  with  this  grueioiLs  sentence  : 
•■ 'I'o  William  the  Seeond,  the  liisf  of  the  dynasty 
hriiigs  heartiest  ci)ngratulations  and  good  wishes.'' 
The  inaugural  address  of  I'resideiil  Huntington  on 
•■The  L'niversity  and  the  Puhlic"  is  one  ol'  the 
sanest  utterances  which  have  cuine  I'rom  an  Ann'iican 
educator  ill  many  a  day.  It  is  dilficiilt  to  e(ji]teiit 
ourselves  with  quoting  two  striking  passages  from 
this  reinarkahle  address.  Every  word  is  ^dldeii, 
and  the  entire  add  ress  should  he  read  hy  :ill  inler- 
estecj  in  education.  The  passages  which  follow  are 
in  exact  line  with  the  argumeiils  which  have  l.>eeii 
used  in  advocacy  of  the  establishment  of  the  Aiiier- 
iean  IJniversitv : 


The  present  condition  of  education  iu  our  own  land  by  no 
uieaii.s  justifies  the  conclusion  that  America  has  reaehi'd  a 
perfect  system,  or  found  the  exact  definition  of  education. 
We  are  still  oxperimouting ;  and  the  empirical  method, 
while  it  leads  to  a  great  diversity  in  the  means  used  to  edu- 
cate the  young,  has  this  advantage — all  sorts  of  disciplines 
are  actually  applied.  Out  of  the  vast  laboratory  of  schools 
and  colli^Kes,  through  the  inductive  process,  it  may  be  possi- 
ble, after  sufficient  time  and  experiment,  to  come  to  a  gen- 
eral agreement  as  to  what  constitutes  an  ideal  education- 
The  varied  opinions  that  have  been  publi-hed  from  one  insti- 
tution and  another  about  the  proper  length  of  the  college 
course  ;  the  difference  iu  college  admiuistration  in  the  matter 
of  elective  studies  ;  the  debate  between  the  advocates  of 
classical  and  the  champions  of  scientific  study  ;  the  relation 
of  collegiate  to  professional  courses  (can  they  be  overlapped 
so  as  to  shorten  the  entire  period  of  preparation  for  the  life 
work '.■')— all  these  uu.settled  questions  in  the  educational 
world  make  it  appear  that  pedagogy  has  uot  yet  uttered  its 
last  word  in  higher  education.       *       *      «       *       *       *      * 

But  since  that  time  i  :34  years  ago)  there  has  been  a  growing 
demand  that  in  all  higher  ranges  of  instruction  there  must  have 
been  special  trainiugfor  the  teacherin  each  special  department. 
It  has  become  a  very  common  equipment  for  men  who  seek 
to  do  college  teaching,  and  especially  for  tho.se  who  qualify 
for  professional  instruction,  to  spend  from  one  to  three  years 
at  some  European  university.  'We  are  beginuing  to  see 
American  seats  of  learning  offering  to  graduates  instruction 
eciual  to  any  in  the  Old  World  ,  and  Europe  is  likely  to  feel 
this  honorable  rivalry  more  and  more.  But  teachers  have  not 
felt  satisfied  to  take  the  high  places  where  they  need  to  have 
a  thorough  mastery  of  their  subject,  uule.ss  they  have  first 
saturated  their  minds  with  the  best  learning  in  the  Old 
World.  This  is  a  fine  trait  iu  the  professional  class  of  Amer- 
ican teachers.  It  is  uot  altogether  from  the  competitive 
principle  that  this  ambition  for  high  qualification  springs. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  commercial  side  to  the  case  ;  the  best 
places  will  surely  seek  the  best  men  and  pay  them  the  highest 
recompense  But  there  is  a  deeper  and  finer  incentive  among 
American  scholars  than  that  of  mere  pecuniary  reward.  The 
very  genius  of  our  American  people  naturally  permeates  the 
rank  of  scholars.  What  is  this  genius  V  It  is  the  determina- 
tion to  be  in  the  front  rank  of  the  world's  progress.  This 
restlesri,  unquenchable  ambition,  tliat  the  American  spirit 
always  and  everywhere  reveals— to  allow  no  i-omi)etitors  to 
surpa.ss  our  ownachievements— finds  room,  even  in  the  quiet 
.seclusion  of  scholarship,  to  stir  the  intellectual  aspirations 
for  higher,  broader  and  more  exact  learning. 
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Slaiiford  Mourns  lor  I)«MH'l;u(or. 

'I'lic  liivc  ami  veneration  with  wliirli  tlir  student 
hodv  (it  Slaul'onl  rniversity  reganlnl  Mrs  Slaiifnnl 
lias  never  \h'CU  so  evident  as  since  lier  de:illi. 

<,»iiielly,  but  sorrowfully,  the  university  life  i;t)es 
on.  There  is  lillle  said  ennecrninn'  Mi's.  Stanford's 
death,  hut  every  one  realizes  ihal  e\'ery  oiu^  else  feeds 
as  lll(1U^h  he  had  lost  a  personal  fidcnd.  l-'.veryoiie 
reads  what  the  newsjiapers  have  to  say,  hut  Iheieis 
little  or  no  diseiission  as  to  the  cause  of  her  dratli. 

All  the  students  cling  to  tht^  hope  that  it  was  due 
to  natural  causes.  None  wish  to  acknowledge  the 
shadow  of  a  mystery   covering  the  end  of  her  life. 

On  the  eain[)U5  all  is  quiet.  The  big  dormitories 
iiro  hung  with  crape.  'Phe  II  igs  on  (he  fratei'uity 
liouses  are  at  half  mast,  ami  the  fralei-idty  houses, 
too,  are  draped  in  black.  All  social  arrangi'inents 
liuvc  been   canceled,  all  athletic  events  postjioned. 

The  university,  declared  foi- a  month  of  mourn- 
ing after  the  funeral,  and  all  eiileitainmeiits  have 
been  ))(>stp(.)iied  until  ihv  latter  part  of  .\pi-ii.  Thr 
junior  class  voted  not  to  hold  its  annual  hall  ihis 
spring.  Each  class  has  met  and  sent  resolutions 
expressing  the  student  .sympathy  and  grief  lo  Presi- 
dent -Jordan  and  to  Mrs.  Stanford's  brothei-. 

A  plan  is  l)eing  considered  l)y  wlii(di  the  men  will 
wear  Idaeli  neckties  for  (he  rest  ol' tin- year,  and  llie 
girls  black  ribbons.  Another  plan — to  (diange  the 
college  colors  from  cardinal  to  nd  and  black  toi'  one 
year — is  under  consideration. 

in  I'alo  Alto,  the  college  town,  il  is  the  same.  The 
streets  are  unusually  quiet,  fiags  at  half  m.ast,  and 
tlio  homes  and  business  houses  are  drap(^d  in  blac  k. 
Every  token  of  respect  and  honor  is  being  p.-iiil  to 
tlie  memory  of  the  dead  lounder.  T'liis  is  done, 
not  from  a  .sense  of  duty,  or  because  of  a  feeling  nf 
tiliiess,  but  because  each  one  feels  llie  sorrow  of  .-i 
common  lo-s.  There  is  something  infinitely  touch 
ing  about  it  all.  .Most  of  the  students  are  keenly 
sensitive  to  the  pathos  marking  the  end  of  Mi-s. 
Stand  ford's  life. 

The  university,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  an 
onlv  sou,  is  truly  one  of  the  "  flowers  of  grief."  When 


Senator  and  .Mrs.  Stanfonl  lost  (heir  .son  they  decided 
to  give  all  thiir  time,  wealth,  and  their  best  efforts 
to  the  building  of  a  uni\-ersity.  Those  who  \\'er(.^ 
here  during  the  first  years  can  reiuember  how  .Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stanford  used  to  drive  together,  how  close 
an  inlerest  they  h)ok  in  all  the  details  of  the  univer- 
sity life.  'To  thini,  ■' 'i'h(>  Senator"  was  as  dear 
as  Mrs.  Stanford  has  been  to  tlio.se  of  a  later  day,  hut  to 
the  latter  day  slmlents,  '■  The  Senator. "  like  his  son. 
is  little  more  th.-iu  a  name.  All  (hat  love  and  rever- 
ence lias  been  given  to  .Mrs.  .Stanford. 

How  often  she  lias  been  seen  ilriving  alnue  about 
the  univerity  campus  or  the  estate.  Never  did  she 
appear  but  she  was  greeted  with  some  proof  of  the 
students'  loyalty  and  love. 

After  she  had  passcil  (lie  students  invariably  fell 
to  remiiusccuce.  (  >ik'  recalled  a  kindness  to  a  poor 
chap  who  was  ill  and  without  funds.  Another  spoke 
of  kind  words  given.  .Vnother  would  recall  the 
"  dark  days  "  of  (he  university,  when  Senator  Stan- 
ford's estate  was  (led  up  in  litigation,  and  tell  how 
Mrs.  Stanford  pawned  her  jewels  and  sold  her  horses 
to  keep  the  university's  doors  o])en.  The  students 
never  tirjd  of  recounting  her  goo  1  dee  Is. 

But  it  was  when  Mrs.  Stanford  returned  from  her 
hiiig  absence  that  the  lovalty  of  "  her  boys,"  as  she 
loved  to  call  (hem,  showed  itself  'Jdie  entire  student 
body  would  be  at  the  station  to  welcome  her.  Once 
she  returned  from  a  tri])  to  .Japan  for  rare  bronzes  to 
beautify  the  campus.  She  rca(di(-d  Palo  Alto  after 
nine  o'clock  at  night,  but  all  the  sludents  were  there 
to  welconu'  her.  lier  horses  were  tak(ui  from  her 
carriage  and  scm-cs  of  eager  hands  vied  for  the  ju-ivi- 
lege  of  helping  to  di'aw  her  to  her  home. 

It  was  a  clear  moonlight  night  in  the  earlv 
fall,  ami  as  the  procession  moved  U|i  the  iialin- 
hordered  avenue  willi  torches  and  band  i'l  front, 
Mrs.  .'-Stanford  sat  ahuie  in  her  carriage,  bowing 
smilingly  to  right  and  left  while  (ears  of  gradtude 
lilled  her  eyes. 

.Vi'rived  at  her  home,  she  made  a  brief  speech  to 
the  students,  standing  on  tlie  veranda  steps,  and  then 
she  opened  her  liouse  to  them,  receiving  eacli  gladly. 
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I'lil.il  a  l:itc'  Inmr  tlir  liousc  ami  niciuiils  were  full 
di'  lia|i|iy  s(u<lcnts. 

1 11  1  his  way  till'  stuiU'iits  always  rl  ire  rcil  I  he  liuiiic- 
oiiuiiig  of  tlii'ir  huiiufaotrcss  and  ivwd  hy  their  dc- 
volioii  t(i  inininiize  tlie  loiu'lincss  ol'  the  cliiltUess 
wiilnw. 

Thus  many  j>enL'rous  souls  hnild  their  mdiiuments 
in  the  hearts  (if  irien. 


Tlu'    lliirs)     (-olUM-tioii — Fiuiiili    :iii<l     Final 
SaU'. 

in  (lur  .lanuary  issue  it  was  stateil  that  the  sale  of 
I'art  W  111'  IJislioj)  Hurst's  lihrary  would  piobahly 
take  jila<-e  ahout  Ihe  last  cif  February.  <  »ur  Ibreeast 
(it  date,  hdwevcr,  did  not  alhjw  sutliciently  Inr  the 
(•ompletioii  of  the  catalogue  and  other  iirejiaralions, 
whieh  delayed  the  event,  the  most  important  of  the 
I'oui-,  until  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Mareh 
■J(t,  '21  and  22,  when  it  came  off  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Anderson  Auction  Company,  5  West  2nth  street, 
New  York.  It  occupied  the  alternoons  and  even- 
ings of  each  of  the  three  days,  ami  was  a  most  fit- 
ting and  satislactory  crowning  of  the  series  begun  in 
May,  1904.  The  .sum  realized  from  this  fourth  sale 
was  somewhat  over  $29,()00,  or  about  $2,000  more 
than  the  combined  results  of  tlie  three  preceding. 

CONTENTS   OF    PAKT   IV. 

Part  IV  contained  twelve  editions  of  ^Esop'a  Pablts,  and 
eighty-six  of  a  Kempis'  Imitation  of  Christ,  in  various  lan- 
guages ;  forty-six  specimens  from  the  presses  of  the  Aldus 
family  in  Venice,  five  from  the  Plautiu  press  of  Antwerp, 
and  thirteen  from  the  Elzevier  press  at  Leyden  ;  thirty -seven 
early  and  rai'e  Bibles ;  a  large,  practical  outfit  of  Bibliogi-aphy, 
numbering,  with  catalogues,  about  six  hundred  volumes  ; 
about  fifty  biographies  ;  first  editions  of  Hawthorne,  Milton, 
Byron,  Dickens  and  others  ;  ten  chained  manuscripts  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  ;  some  choice  extra-illus- 
trated books  ;  many  volumes  having  valuable  historic  associa- 
tions, .such  ag  Samuel  Johnson's  copy  of  Drydeii's  translation 
of  Virgil.  Hiwthorne's  set  of  Shakespeare,  books  from  Dick- 
ens' and  Kingsloy's  libraries,  Melanchthou's  Bible  and  copy 
of  Horace,  and  Southey's  Palmerin  of  England,  used  in  the 
preparation  of  his  edition  of  that  work  ;  fifty-one  samples  of 
early  printing  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  a  fine  group  of  In- 
cunabula, or  books  printed  prior  to  A.  D.  1500,  numbering 
sixty-six  (inclusive  of  Bibles),  among  which  are  found  three 
copies  of  Higden's  Polycronycon  from  the  press  of  William 
Caxton,  the  pioneer  printer  of  England,  and  fine  specimens  of 
Gutenberg  and  Schoeffer  of  Mainz,  Ulric  Zel  of  Cologne,  An- 
ton Koburger  of  Nuremberg,  Ulric  Gering  of  Paris,  Anton 
Sorg  of  Augsburg,  Kessler  and  Froben  of  Basle,  Jenson,  Pa- 
giuiuus,  Wendelin  "of  Speier,"  and  Arrivabenus  of  Ven- 
ice, Ketelaer  and  Leempt  of  Utrecht,  KDblinger  of  Vlcenza, 
the  "  R  "  printer  and  Flach  of  Strassburg,  John  Paure  of 
Lyons,  Bartolommeo  di  Libri  of  Florence  and  others  ;  three 
specimens  each  from  the  presses  of  Caxton's  successors  of  a 
little  later  date,  Wynkyn  de  Worde  and  Richard  Pynson, 
and  two  from  the  press  of  Peter  Treveris  of  Southwark ; 
seventeen  items  of  Erasmvis,  mostly  contemporaneous 
editions  of  Froben  at  Basle  ( one  of  Froschover,  Zurich,  the 
printer  of  the  Coverdale   Bible  of  1550);  over   two  hundred 


liooks  of  fiction,  nine  of  Eugene  Field's  works,  many  col- 
lected works  ;  a  few  select  Americana,  such  as  Sandys'  Ovid 
and  the  twelfth  part  of  Hulsius'  Voyages  (Hcinrich  Hudson); 
t  welvt^  ancient  works  on  Japan  ;  aixty-four  issues  of  the 
earlii^st  Protestant  pi  ess,  mostly  at  Wittenberg,  writteu  by 
Luther  and  Melanchthon,  with  artistic  work  of  Holbein  and 
Craiiach  ;  three  illuminated  devotional  manuscripts  on  vel- 
lum of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  ten  manu- 
scripts in  Samaritan,  Arabic  and  Per.sian  characters,  a  few 
contemporary  Melanchthons,  t.hirty-fiv(!  curious  and  beauti- 
ful miniature  books,  several  hundred  periodicals,  several 
hundred  pamplilets,  about  fifty  volumes  of  poetry,  about  one 
hundred  volumes  of  fine  bindings,  chietiy  literature  anil  po- 
etry ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  books  of  travel  and  guide  books, 
forty-seven  pieces  of  Colonial  and  seventy  of  Confederat(^ 
(;urrrncy,  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  engravings,  photo- 
graphs, portraits,  copperplates  and  maps;  six  hundred  and 
twenty  eight  numbered  items  of  theology,  embracing  a  set 
of  Bampton  Lectuies  for  nearly  a  c(!ntury,  about  seventy- 
five  Disciplines  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  many 
standard  works  in  history,  exeg:esis  and  doctrine,  a  hundred 
or  more  early  Methodist  publications,  including  many  first 
editions  of  John  W^eshty's  books  and  eight  books  by  Samuel 
Wesley,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  a  superb  collection 
of  autograph  signatures,  autograph  letters,  autograph  doc- 
uments and  autograph  manuscripts  by  celebrated  persons  of 
both  hemispheres.  Among  them  were  specimens  of  the  hand- 
writing of  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  Lafayette,  John  Wes- 
ley, William  Wordsworth,  Count  Zinzendorf,  Teschendorf, 
Van  Oosterzee,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  William  Cowper, 
Thomas  Moore,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Robert  Southey,  Robert 
Browning,  Mrs.  Browning,  Garibaldi,  Munkacsy,  Thomas 
Carlyle,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Robert  Morris,  James  Kent, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Francis  Hopkiuson,  Benjamin  Rush, 
Presidents  Washington,  Mouroe,  Polk,  Jackson,  Buchanan, 
Lincoln,  Grant,  Hayes,  Gai'field,  Cleveland,  Benjamin  Harri- 
son and  McKinloy ;  Holmes,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Diaz, 
.Jonathan  Edwards,  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather,  Daniel 
Webster,  Stephen  Ciirard,  Generals  Gates,  Scott,  Wool,  Sher- 
man and  Sheridan  ;  Washington  Irving,  Mrs.  Sigourney,  Wil- 
liam Gilmore  Sinims.  Edgar  Allan  Pee,  Walt  Whitman, 
William  H.  Seward,  Jert'erson  Davis,  P.  T.  Barnuin,  Geo. 
Peabody,  Dr.  Kane,  (reorge  Bancroft,  Agassiz.Sam  Houston, 
Francos  E.  Willard,  Gerrit  Smith,  Eugene  Field,  Edmund  C. 
Stedman,  Harriet  B.  Stowe,  D.  L.  Moody  and  numerous 
others. 

S1'EC1.\L   FEATURES    OF    THE    SALE. 

On  Monday  afternoon  there  were  two  high  points  of  interest 
reached.  The  first  was  in  connection  with  the  bidding  on 
the  early  Bibles,  when  the  Paris  Bible  of  Freyburger,  Gering 
and  Crantz,  147-"i  or  147t;,  went  for  .|135  ;  the  Jenson  Bible  of 
Venice,  1479,  ll.Oll;  the  Matthews  Bible,  London,  1.54U,  |90 ; 
and  the  Coverdale  Bible,  2d  edition,  Zurich,  1550,  $li)0— all 
within  a  few  minutes.  The  second  was  at  the  close  when 
the  ten  chained  manuscripts  to  the  music  of  the  rattling 
links,  the  rhythmic  voice  of  the  auctioneer,  and  the  lively 
voices  of  bidders,  were  struck  off  at  prices  ranging  from  $30 
to  1151. 

The  evening  session  of  Monday  was  marked  by  two  waves 
of  lesser  and  two  of  greater  excitement,  beginning  with  a 
moderate  one  over  books  from  Dickens'  library  for  $106,  the 
extra-illustrated  life  of  Dickens,  by  Forster,  which  brought 
$105,  and  Johnson's  copy  of  Dryden's  Virgil  for  |9(>.  Interest 
jumped  to  a  high  pitch  when  English  presses  were  struck, 
and  the  three  pieces  from  Caxton's  press  ran  up  the  rapid 
scale  to  $1,400,  $700  and  $675,  to  be  followed  immediately  by 
the  three  Wynkyn  de  Wordes  for  $170,  $130  and  $150,  while 
the  three  Pyusons  let  the  interest  down  to  the  level  again  by 
bringing  |70,  $40  and  $21,  and  Treveris  made  a  slight  ripple 
with  two  items  of  $70  and  $35.  The  second  moderate  height 
was  reached  when  Hawthorne's  Famous  People,  first  edition, 
went  for  $52,  Leigh  Hunt's  copy  of  Hazlitt's  Characters  of 
Shakespeare  for  just  half  that  sum,  and  the  Hulsius  ( twelfth 
part)  for  #.S7.50.  Near  the  close  came  the  fine  enthusiasm 
caused  by  the  Incunables,  which  was  sustained  for  a  half- 
hour,  while  these  early  specimens  from  the  cradle  of  the  art 
showed  their  long  hidden  faces,  and  were  struck  down  in  lively 
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fashion,  the  chief  being  Gutenberg's  Oatholicon  of  Balbus, 
Mainz,  UfiO  (partly  made  up  witli  that  probably  of  the  "  R  " 
Printer),  $710;  the  "R"  Printer's  two  items  for  $100  anil 
$105  ;  the  three  from  Peter  Schoeffer's  press,  Mainz,  147;!,  U7-1 
and  147S,  bringing'  respectively  |260,  |53  50  and  $45;  and 
Ulric  Zel  closing  the  scene  with  his  four  specimens  at  $liO, 
1115,  !|:J5  and  137.50. 

Tuesday's  afternoon  session  was  punctuated  by  several 
items  of  special  interest,  each  succeeding  one  rising  a  little 
higher,  and  the  last  being  a  splendid  burst  of  bibliufolic 
splendor.  Tliere  was  a  tine  elevated  stretch  as  the  sixty  four 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  Wittenberg  Press  came  out  in 
stately  procession  and  were  retired,  one  by  one,  the  highest 
price  of  the  line  being  reached  by  Luthrr's  essay  on  scliools 
(1530),  $47.  A  few  minutes  later  came  three  Illuminated 
Manuscripts  at  $25,  $40  and  $41,  a  choral  book  or  Anti- 
phonal  for  $80,  and  eleven  oriental  manuscripts  from  $3.50  to 
$50.  Then  fifteen  minutes  later  Melanchthon's  Bible  and 
Horace  were  sold  for  $75  and  $00,  and  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
first  edition,  was  struck  off  at  $75.  After  twenty  minutes  of 
ordinary  items,  Southey's  copy  of  Munday's  translation  of 
Palmerin  of  England  lifted  all  up  as  it  climbed  to  $:il5. 
Then  for  a  half-hour  there  was  little  to  excite,  except  per 
haps  the  tine  Plautiu,  a  Roman  Breviai-y,  for  $45,  and  the  eight 
volumes  of  Ruskin  at  $66.  The  acme  of  the  afternoon  came 
when  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  set  of  Shakespeare  (15  vol- 
umes, one  missing),  with  his  autograph  in  each,  set  all  eyes 
agog  and  manj-  mouths  open  with  loud  simultaneous  bids 
which  moved  swiftly  up  from  |5  to  $30,  to  $30,  to  $50,  to  $60 
and  then  by  a  leap  to  $100  a  volume,  or  $1,400  for  the  incom- 
plete set. 

The  evening  session  of  Tuesday  capped  the  climax.  It 
began  at  7:30  and  lasted  for  more  than  three  and  a  half  hours. 
It  was  a  severe  ordeal  for  the  good  uatured  Morse,  the  auc- 
tioneer, whose  voice  and  enthusiasm  failed  not  through  the 
294  numbers  sold.  Various  features  served  to  heighten  this 
particular  session.  Consisting  wholly  of  autograph  letters 
and  manuscripts  of  celebrities,  there  was  frequent  oppor- 
tunity to  note  the  different  values  on  different  items  of  the 
.same  writer,  the  comparative  worth  of  the  writing^  of  dif- 
ferent authors  or  public  characters,  the  characteristic  signs, 
or  motions,  besides  vocatives,  of  the  experts  at  bidding,  the 
high  art  of  the  auctioneer  in  putting  bids  into  the  arena 
without  more  than  a  nod  or  a  wink  from  the  bidder,  and  the 
swift  ps,ssing  through  the  line  of  these  most  precious  relics. 
We  touch  here  and  there  the  record  on  items  for  which  we 
have  space. 

Thomas  Oarlyle's  sentiment,  "  Seize  occasion  by  the  fore- 
lock ;  hind-hair  she  has  none,"  in  his  autograph,  brought 
$35.  The  surly  Scot  was  followed  by  the  sunny  "  Mark 
■Twain,"  whose  lines  brought  $7.50.  Four  items  of  Coleridge 
brought  $135,  $105,  $35  and  $30.  Fenimore  Cooper's  Life  of 
Preble,  .$330  ;  a  volume  in  Cowper'^  hand,  .$80  ;  a  Diary  of 
Jacob  Eliot  on  leaves  of  Ames'  Almauaces,  $400  ;  nine  brief 
manuscripts  of  Eugene  Field  went  for  $573.50 ;  a  letter  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  $52.50  ;  and  nine  of  his  signatures,  $57.50  ; 
a  letter  of  Ceneral  Gates,  $45  ;  and  two  of  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  $14.  Electric  thrills  went  though  the  crowd  at 
the  name  of  Washington  Irving  and  his  two  manuscripts. 
Tales  of  a  Traveller  and  Bracebridge  Hall,  whicli  mounted 
up  to  $1,100  and  $1,315,  respectively,  while  a  letter  from 
Sunnyside  brought  $33.  Lafayette's  letter  to  Patrick  Henry 
fetched  $50  in  short  order.  A  moment  later  and  Lincoln's 
manuscript,  a  page  from  his  last  annual  message,  rose  grandly 
to  $450.  One  of  Longfellow's  letters  then  went  at  $35,  and 
McKinley's  first  inaugural,  with  autograph  presentation, 
.$30.  A  short  lull  and  Cotton  Mather's  manuscript  sermon 
(with  others)  brought  $100.  Five  minutes  more,  and  Thomas 
Moore's  Epicurean  shot  up  and  rested  not  till  it  struck  $735. 
Another  five  minutes  and  the  weird  name  of  Poe  introduced 
a  startling  list,  beginning  with  Tamerlane  in  manuscript, 
which  brought  $801,  followed  by  six  other  specimens  of  his 
neat  hand,  bringing  $790  and  closing  with  his  own  copy  of 
Eureka,  annotated  in  his  own  hand,  which  soirod  away  to 
$530.  Ten  minutes  later  Pote's  Journal  of  his  Captivity  in 
Quebec  brought  $110.  A  lapse  of  five  minutes  and  the 
Wizard  of  the  North  is  before  us,  Sir  Walter  Scott's  History 


of  Scotland,  and  is  eagerly  taken  after  a  long  run  at  $l,(iOO. 
A  letter  of  Simms  at  $36  and  eight  narrow  memorandum 
books  of  Southey  at  $100  let  us  down  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
of  common  things,  when  we  are  summoned  to  a  majestic 
series  of  documents  and  letters  of  George  Washington, 
fourteen  in  number,  which  brought  $3,725.  One  of  these 
letters  brought  $1,065 — the  oue  to  Benjamin  Harrison. 
Another  to  Governor  Brooke,  of  Virginia,  $465,  was  secur- 
ed for  the  American  University.  From  that  high  table-  ' 
land  we  descended  to  a  lower  level  on  a  letter  of  John  Wes- 
ley at  $9,  two  items  of  Walt  Whitman  at  $33.50  and  $150, 
and  an  autograph  of  Whitticr  at  $36.  The  engravings  closed 
the  scene  at  quarter  past  eleven,  and  we  rubbed  our  eyes  to 
see  if  we  had  been  dreaming. 

Wednesday's  sales  of  afternoon  and  evening  were  all  "The- 
ology," which,  while  highest  in  real  value,  counts  for  little 
in  exchange  for  money. 

As  u  general  sumniarv  nl'  the  four  sales  tiie  fol- 
lowing is  given  : 

I'art  1.  Washiugtoniaua,  $7,844;  Franklins,  $5,006. 

I'art  11.  Almanacs,  $75;  Juveniles,  $20;  New 
Knglaiul  r.salters,  $180  ;  Writings  of  the  Matiiers, 
§■2,852  ;  New  England  Primers,  $874  ;  Languages, 
liiiliaii  anil  otiier,  $4,0G5. 

i'art  ill.  General  Americana,  |6,270. 

Part  IV.  General  Books,  Autographs  ami  .Manu- 
.seript.s,  $29,328  ;  a  grand  total  of  $5(3,514. 

In  a  later  issue  we  hope  to  present  a  larger  list  of 
items  with  tlir  prices,  valuahlo  for  reference. 


SoiiH*  lii'coiil  Gills. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  S.  H.  Chandler,  of  New  Gloucester, 
Me.,  a  property,  estimated  as  worth  $750,000,  was  left  to  the 
American  board  unreservedly.  By  a  codicil  the  property  is 
divided  between  the  heirs  at  law  and  the  board.  The  codicil 
was  made  after  Mr.  Chandler  was  placed  under  guardian- 
ship, and  the  provisions  of  the  codicil  are  to  be  disputed  in 
the  courts  by  the  board.  The  will  is  so  drawn  that  what- 
ever the  sum  may  be  that  may  come  to  the  board  ultimately 
it  can  only  spend  the  income  of  the  same.  Mr.  Chandler 
was  a  simple,  modest  layman,  whose  wealth  had  accumu- 
lated slowly  and  quietly. 

It  is  announced  that  the  gift  of  $50,000  by  John  Hays 
Hammond,  of  New  York,  the  mining  engineer,  for  a  metal- 
lurgical laboratory  at  Yale,  has  been  increased  by  Mr.  Ham- 
mond to  $100,000. 

The  estate  of  Captain  Wm.  F.  Norton  is  expected  to  yield 
$350,000  to  the  Baptist  Orphan's  Home  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Wells  of  Saginaw,  daughter  of  the  late 
Charles  W.  Wells,  last  week  presented  Saginaw  General 
Hospital  with  a  donation  of  $300,000,  to  be  used  in  the  erection 
of  a  cottage  for  consumptives  and  to  pi'ovide  means  for  main- 
taining the  same. 

Dr.  D.  K.  Pearson,  of  Chicago,  is  still  remembering  the 
small  and  needy  colleges  with  splendid  gifts.  Already  he 
has  distributed  $3,000,000,  and  he  says  he  will  continue  the 
good  work.     May  he  live  long  and  prosper. 

Yale  University  has  received  a  legacy  of  $100,000  from 
a  sister  of  the  late  Governor  Harrison,  of  Connecticut,  and  it 
is  provided  in  the  will  that  the  university  may  use  the  money 
as  it  pleases.  It  would  be  a  good  deed  if  more  bequests  were 
left  to  colleges,  mission  boards  and  other  institutions  to  use 
as  they  please. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


At  tlie  North  Iiidiaiin  Anmi.il  ('i>nference,  after 
the  secretary,  Dr.  \V.  L.  Davidsnn,  had  represented 
tlie  American  University,  Bishoi)  S[)ellineyer,  wlio 
was  presiding,  added  a  ringing  exiiortation.  He 
spoke  feelingly  of  his  associaticni  with  Bislmp 
Hur.-<t,  and  pledged  cuntinued  lnyalty  to  the  great 
institution  wliieh  he  fuundcil. 


During  these  opening  days  of  spring  husy  prepa- 
rations are  Ijeing  made  on  the  grounds  of  tlie  Uni- 
versity for  the  [ilaiiting  nf  ahout  one  hundred  and 
ten  trees,  fronting  on  tlie  line  of  Nel)raska  avenue 
and  the  driveways  and  quadrangle,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  College  of  History.  These  ti'ces  are  tlie  gifts 
of  two  friends  of  the  University,  and  will  greatly 
beautify  the  grounds  in  coming  days.  The  trees  to 
be  i)lanted  include  the  linden,  elm,  sugar  maple, 
English  oak,  and  Norway  maple,  whicli  are  admir- 
ably suited  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  Washington. 


On  March  22  the  Building  Committee  of  the 
University  awarded  the  contract  for  wnrk  en  the 
College  of  Government,  the  building  to  be  put  under 
roof.  Bids  were  received  from  nine  contractors  wlio 
had  been  invited  to  compete.  The  riglit  was  reserv- 
ed by  tlie  committee  to  secure  separate  bids  on  the 
marble  to  be  used  in  the  building.  This  was  done 
because  certain  marble  men  had  made  promises  of 
liberal  donations  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  build- 
ing was  to  be  a  memorial   to  President   McKinley. 


Conipetitidn  has  been  lively  in  this  line,  as  it  wnuld 
be  no  insignilicant  advcitisemeut  loi'  any  (piarry  to 
have  its  nnu-l)le  in  this  imposing  huililing  at  the 
Niilion's  Capital.  Tlic  contract  will  be  closed  at 
once  and  woik  conimencecl.  'I'o  meel  tlie  pressing 
needs  every  dollai'  subsci-ibeil  towards  this  building 
should  lie  paid  al  once.  New  and  generous  sub- 
scriptions are  also  invited. 

out  <»1  a  Fiiu'  Farm. 

.Mrs.  .lane  A.  ( iibson.  of  Aurora,  Indiana,  has  just 
given  to  the  Univeisity  a  deed  in  fee  simple,  through 
Dr.  W.  1^.  Davidson,  Secretary,  to  a  farm  of  .seven 
hnndi-ed  (7U0)  acres  lying  along  the  Ohio  Kiver, 
forty  miles  south  of  (.Cincinnati.  The  farm  is  beau- 
tifully situated,  with  a  water  from.ige  on  the  liver 
of  more  than  a  mile.  The  scenery  along  the  Ohio 
is  here  simply  superb.  The  writer  recently  drove 
over  the  entire  farm  and  was  delighted  with  its  pos- 
sibilities. It  is  now  under  the  care  of  three  experi- 
enced tenants,  two  of  them  living  in  commodious 
and  handsome  houses  charmingly  situated  on  the 
bank  of  tlie  Ohio.  There  is  a  forest  of  about  one 
hundred  acres  near  the  center  of  the  farm.  There 
is  some  hill  land,  of  course,  near  the  river,  but  much 
of  it  is  fertile  and  productive,  and  is  admii-ably 
suited  for  grazing  jairposes.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  are  now  sown  in  wheat,  fifty  acres 
in  rye,  oats,  and  alfalfa,  and  eighty  acres  will  be 
planted  in  corn,  with  many  acres  in  meadow  from 
which  fine  li;iy  has  been  cut.  Altogether  the  gift 
is  a  splendid  one,  and  Mr.s.  tlibson  has  the  hearty 
thanks  of  the  Tru.stees  of  the  University.  She  has 
bt-en  helpful  to  many  good  causes  and  finds  joy  in 
giving  to  worthy  objects.  8he  is  scattering  some  of 
her  benificence  during  her  lifetime  and  is  rejoicing 
in  the  progi'ess  which  her  gifts  inspire. 

A  Great  Treasui-e  Secured. 

In  another  column  is  found  the  most  complete 
and  liill  account  of  the  sale  of  the  library  of  Bishop 
Hurst  which  has  been  published.  We  are  glad  to 
be  able  to  present  it  to  our  readers.  It  will  ever 
be  a  source  of  deep  regret  that  this  splendid  library 
could  not  have  been  saved  to  the  American  Uni- 
versity as  a  fitting  memorial  to  its  founder.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  induce  men  of  wealth  and  gen- 
erous impulse  to  purchase  it  for  the  American  Uni- 
versity, Init  all  efforts  were  in  vain.  Fifty  years 
from  now  this  librarv  will   be  worth   five  times  its 
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present  value  to  any  great  university.  It  is  now, 
liowever,  scattered  forever,  selected  sectinns  of  it 
liavin»-  founil  their  way  into  tlie  great  public  and 
private  libraries  of  tlie  world.  Tln'ri'  was  one  item 
with  which  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  histm-y 
of  till'  American  University  wcri-  loath  to  part,  ami 
that  was  the  four-page  autogra[ih  letter  written  by 
(Jeorge  Wasliington,  in  179"),  to  (ioveriior  Uobcrt 
Brooke,  of  Virginia.  The  letter  was  written  on  Mr. 
Washington's  [)rivate  letter  paper  bearing  his  water- 
mark. The  letter  is  in  remarkable  condition,  en- 
closed ill  a  morocco  solander  case.  Bishop  Hurst 
bougiit  this  letter  possibly  about  1892,  and  paid  for 
it  $192.  The  letter  bears  on  educational  matter.s, 
and  was  a  prophecy  concerning  the  American  Uni- 
versity. This  letter  was  really  the  genesis  of  this 
enterprise.  Bishop  Hurst  always  counted  the  letter 
one  of  his  greatest  treasures,  and  it  was  so  intimately 
associated  with  his  interest  in  founding  the  Univer- 
sity that  fnc  simile  copies  of  tiu'  letter  were  made 
and  carried  with  him  to  many  meetings  which  he 
held  in  the  interest  of  the  work.  Such  a  rare  treas- 
ure it  was  felt  should  not  be  allowed  to  depart  from 
the  possession  of  the  American  University,  it  any 
money  could  buy  it.  As  an  example  of  the  interest 
of  our  first  President  in  educational  matters,  as  well 
as  his  wisdom  and   insight,  we  herewith  present  the 

letter  in  full  : 

PHiLADELeHl.\,  li:th  March,  1795 

Sir — Ever  since  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  were 
pleased  to  submit  to  my  disposal  fifty  shares  in  the  Potomack 
and  one  hundred  in  the  James  River  Comp.iny,  it  has  been 
my  anxious  desire  to  appropriate  them  to  an  ob.iect  most 
woi-thy  of  public  regard. 

It  is  with  indescribable  regret  that  I  have  .seen  the  youth 
of  the  United  States  migrating  to  foreign  countries  in  order 
to  acquire  the  higher  branches  of  erudition  and  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  sciences.  Altho'  it  would  be  injustice  to 
many  to  pronounce  the  certainty  of  their  imbibiug  maxims 
not  congenial  with  republicanism,  it  must  nevertheless  be 
admitted  tliat  a  serious  danger  is  encountered  by  sending 
abroad  among  other  political  system  those  who  have  not 
well  learned  the  value  of  their  own. 

The  time  is  therefore  come  when  a  plan  of  universal  edu- 
cation ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  United  States.  Not  only 
do  the  exigencies  of  public  tmd  private  life  demand  it,  but  if 
it  should  ever  be  apprehended  that  prejudices  would  be  enter- 
tained in  one  part  of  fhe  Union  agiiiust  another,  an  effica- 
cious remedy  will  be  to  assemble  the  youth  of  everv  part 
under  such  circumstances  as  will,  by  the  freedom  of  inter- 
course and  collision  of  sentiment,  give  to  their  minds  the 
direction  of  truth,  philanthropy,  and  mutual  conciliation. 

It  has  been  represented  that  an  university  corresponding 
with  these  ideas  is  contemplated  to  be  built  in  the  Federal 
City,  and  that  it  will  receive  considerable  endowments 
This  position  is  so  eligible  from  its  centrality — so  convenient 
to  Virginia,  by  whose  legislature  the  shares  were  granted, 
and  in  which  part  of  the  Federal  District  stands — and  com- 
bines so  many  other  conveniences,  that  I  have  determined  to 
vest  the  Potomack  shares  in  that  university 

Presuming  it  to  be  more  agreeable  to  the  General  Assembl.y 
of  Virginia   that  the  shai-es  in   the  .Tames  River  Company 


should  be  reserved  for  a  similar  object  in  some  part  of  that 
State,  I  intend  to  allot  them  for  a  seminary,  to  be  erected  at 
such  place  as  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  shall  deem  most 
proper. 

I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  a  seminary  of  learning  upon 
an  enlarged  plan,  but  yet  not  coming  up  to  the  full  idea  of 
an  university,  is  aninstitution  to  be  preferred  for  the  position 
which  is  to  be  chosen  The  students  who  wish  to  pursue  the 
whole  range  of  science  may  pass  with  advantage  from  the 
seminary  to  the  university,  and  the  former,  by  a  due  relation, 
may  be  rendered  cooperative  with  the  latter. 

I  can  not,  however,  dissemble  my  opinion  that  if  all  the 
shares  were  couferred  on  an  university  it  would  become  far 
more  important  than  when  they  are  divided,  and  I  have 
been  restrained  from  concentering  them  in  the  same  place 
merely  by  my  anxiety  to  reconcile  a  particular  attention  to 
Virginia  with  a  great  good,  in  which  she  will  abundantly 
share  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

I  must  beg  the  favor  of  your  Excellency  to  lay  this  letter 
before  that  honorable  body  at  their  next  session,  in  order  that 
I  may  appropriate  the  James  River  shares  to  the  place  which 
they  may  prefer.  They  will  at  the  same  time  again  accept 
my  acknowledgments  for  the  opportunity  with  which  they 
have  favored  me  of  attempting  to  supply  so  important  a  de- 
sideratum in  the  United  States  as  a  university  a  :e(iuate  to 
our  necessity  and  a  preparatory  seminary. 

With  great  consideration  and  respect, 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

George  Washington. 
His  Excellency  Robert  Brooke, 
Governor  of  Virginia. 

The  bidding  for  the  letter  at  the  sale  was  most 
spirited,  as  many  seemed  anxious  to  jjossess  it.  The 
bi<l  which  .secured  it  was  $405,  which  was  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Universil}',  who  went  to  New 
York  specially  to  purchase  the  letter,  and  gave  for 
it  his  personal  check.  Promises  had  been  made  by 
some  friends  of  the  University  to  assist  in  the  pur- 
chase of  this  letter.  These  [iroraises  will,  of  course, 
be  kept,  but  there  is  large  opportunity  yet  for  friends 
to  come  to  the  rescue  and  reimburse  the  Secretary 
for  the  amount  he  jiersonally  advanced  that  the 
letter  might  pass  into  the  archives  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  become  one  of  its  richest  treasures.  There  are 
in  the  possession  of  the  University  twent}'  photo- 
gra})hic  far  similr^  copies  of  this  letter.  To  those 
who  are  willing  to  give  $25  toward  placing  this 
letter  permanently  in  the  possession  of  the  I'ni- 
versity,  one  of  these  fac  simile  copies  will  be  sent. 
It  is  perfect  in  every  detail  and  will  be  appreciated 
by  anyone  who  receives  it.  This  original  letter 
will  grow  in  valiU'  as  the  years  pass  by,  and  when 
the  institution  which  our  far-seeing  first  President 
dreamed  of  shall  timi  its  reality  in  the  completed 
American  University,  this  Washington  letter  will 
be  chiefest  among  its  treasures.  Will  you  hou  r 
the  faith  and  the  courage  of  the  Secretar\-  by  as- 
sisting him  in  paying  for  the  prize?  Send  checks 
to  order  of  W.  L.  D.-iviilson. 
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Our  Ivibrary  Ayaiii   Kiiri<'luMl. 

Tlir  I'^liii  I'ark  Methodist  Episcopal  ('liurcli  was 
scvrral  yrars  a<;-o  made  tlic  recipient  ol'  a  luxurinnsly 
hound  copy  of  tiie  i'anious  Mackiin  Biiile  |ailjlislied 
ill  l,ondon  in  ISOO.  This  treasure  was  receuly 
donateii  by  the  same  ciiurch,  tiii'ough  the  kind 
ofiiees  of  tlie  pastor,  the  Rev.  l>r.  Charles  M.  Gifiiii, 
now  at  Asliury  I'ark,  X.  ■!.,  lo  tlie  American  Univei'- 
sity.  It  is  endx'llishcil  with  sixty-six  lull  pa,i;<> 
engraving  ,  the  same  immhei'  ol'  vignettes,  one  at  the 
l)eginning  111' each  hook,  and  I'orty-seven  tail  pieces 
1)1'  uni(pie  design — a  total  of  one  hundi'c(l  iiud 
scN'cnl  v-nine  engravings.  'I'liey  are  Irnm  ih'signs 
and  pictures  of  the  most  eminent  artists  (if  ]<aighind. 
II  is  in  six  lai'ge  (piarin  volumes,  measuring  \-\\  hy 
!7y  in(dies,  on  beauliful  Whatman  papei-  hearing 
water  mai'k  of  ITitt,  add  contains  .'t.OSC)  piigcs  of 
(degani  printing.  The  funding  is  a  su]icrh  speci- 
men of  full  russia,  richl_v  decoi'ated  with  many 
devices  ii\  gilt,  and  well  presel'Veil.  Tlu'  t\'|io- 
graphical  beauty  and  uniformity  of  this  e(litiou  of 
the  Scriptures  are  much  enliancecl  l)y  the  noV(d  use 
of  small  dots  b(dow  the  lirst  v. .weds  of  all  Ihe  wmds 
supplieil  hy  Ihe  ti-anshdors  ami  usually  pi-iulei|  iu 
italics.  

.Viulrcw  ('ariief;H'  in  a  New   Kole. 

.Mr.  .\  ndrew  ( 'ainegie,  in  an  adilress  at  the  .■uinual 
diniiei'  of  Ihe  alumni  of  Stevens  Institute,  NNnv  York 
('ily,  .March  -S,  stated  that  interest  in  the  erect  on 
of  })ulilic  libraries,  to  which  he  had  given  widely 
and  lilaa-ally  during  the  past  few  years,  was  dwiml- 
ling,  and  that  application  for  such  aid  had  greatly 
decreased.  Jle  declared  that  he  was  now  taking 
much  interest  in  tlie  future  of  the  small  college,  lie 
expressed  the  oi)inion  tlialthe  young  man  who  goes 
to  the  small  college  has  a  Ijetter  chance  of  getting  a 
good  education  than  the  one  who  goes  to  a  large 
college.  1I(^  likes  to  see  a  young  man  excel,  not  at 
foot-ball  or  anything  that  pertains  to  the  foot,  hut 
helikes  to  see  the  head  come  out  ahead.  In  the 
larger  colleges  he  regrets  to  see  that  sport  seems 
generally  to  take  the  place  of  valuable  education. 

.Mr.  ('arnegie  reasons  wisely,  and  is  now,  iu  our 
judgment,  beginning  to  make  the  be.st  use  of  his 
money  he  has  ever  made.  But  for  the  small  col- 
leges the  great  universities  could  not  exist.  Some  of 
the  brainiett  men  we  have  in]  )u  111  ic  life  are  the  product 
of  the  small  college.  Many  a  man  who  has  won  high 
renown  might  have  remained  "  little  and  unknown  " 


but  foi-  the  small  college  near  his  home,  whi(di 
all'orded  him  a  chance  wilhin  the  reach  of  his  meager 
means.  Money  could  nowhere  be  invested  to  better 
purpose  Ilia  11  ill  Ibis  line  of  work  which  Mr.  ('arnegie 
has  mapped  oul  for  himself.  His  belief  in  higher 
education  and  in  original  research  is  evidenc(^d  by 
his  splendid  endowment  of  the  Carnegie  Institution. 
Il(>  now  extends  Ins  benefactions  to  the  institutions 
\vlier<'  endowments  are  meager  and  salaries  ai'(! 
small,  hut  where  \'oung  men  and  women  of  high 
ambition  lind  their  only  chance  to  get  a  foot-hold 
on  (he  pathway  of  knowledge.  All  honor  to  Mr. 
('ai'iiegie  in  his  new  role.  lie  gives  like  a  Christian. 
iMaii\-  shall  ri-'e  up  and  call  him  Idessed.  Some 
gifts  he  has  recently  ma.de,  in  which  we  have  special 
inlei'est,are  $150,000  lo  Syracuse  University,  $50,000 
to  |)c  I'auw  (Tni versify,  and  $24,000  to  Herea  Col- 
lege. '_ 

ColU'f'i'  TiiUioii  Fees. 

Tli(!  ^■ale  1  )i\'inity  Scimol  will  not,  it  is  announced, 
eslalilish  .'i  luition  fee.  The  faculty  has  dcclareil 
that  such  a  step  would  mean  the  I'eduction  of  one- 
half  in  the  number  of  students.  So  far  as  the  Di- 
vinity S(dioi)l  is  concerned,  the  matter  is  tem]iorarily 
settled,  but  the  discussion  of  fees  in  other  de|iail- 
iiieuts  of  the  (Tniversity  still  goes  on  briskly.  At 
ll:irvai-d  some  one  raises  tlii!  question  at  least  once 
a  year.  Week  before  last,  for  example,  the  lu( uiny 
Po.'it  published  an  account  of  the  movement  to  se- 
cure a  large  additional  endowment  for  the  college 
proper— $-2,.500,000  is  the  minimum,  and  $10,000,000 
is  mentioned  as  the  possible  goal.  If  Ilaivard  can 
not  get  this  money,  so  the  argument  is  often  put, 
the  limited  income  may  force  the  increase  of  tuition 
fees.  In  most  other  Eastern  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, the  authorities,  when  easting  about  for  means 
to  make  both  ends  meet,  are  seriously  asking  whether 
the  students  should  not  licar  a  larger  share  of  the 
liui'(len. 

Ivlucation  costs  much  more  thari  it  did  twenty- 
five  or  even  fifteen  years  ago.  The  days  when 
Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end  of  a  log  and  a  boy  on  the 
other  were  a  first-rate  college  in  miniature  have  long 
since  passed.  The  libraries  and  laboratories  which 
must  now  l)e  maintained,  even  in  a  rela,tiv<dy  small 
college,  eat  U}i  the  income  of  a  million  or  two. 
Books  are  expensive  in  themselves,  and  the  men 
and  machinery  for  cataloguing  and  making  them 
instantly  accessible  to  a  thousand  students  during 
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I'liiiileeii  liiiurs  of  Uk!  (lay  ai't' ii(i(  to  holiail  Inr  imlli- 
iiiii'.  Laboratories  with  llic  late.st  a|i|iai-atu.s  in 
t-lit'inistry,  physics,  and  all  the  braiirhcs  ol' (■iii;iiicci- 
iiig  are  in  some  ways  yet  more  expensive,  for  wliilc  a 
larj^e  number  of  books  are  as  useful  to  tin  shulcnt  oC 
literature  to-day  as  the\'  were  two  ]iundre<l  year.s 
aijo,  the  scientific  apparatus  of  two  decades  ago  is 
valuable  chiefly  as  a  curiosity.  To  keep  pace  willi 
the  strides  of  modern  science  would  almost  diaiii 
the  purse  of  Fortunalus.  Tlicri-  is  nut  a  (■(illc^c  (if 
standing  in  America  that  could  not  expend  from 
$5U,00()  to  $100,000  annually  merely  in  keepin-  up 
the  etficiency  of  libraries  and  labora(oi  ies,  and  the 
laiger  institutions,  like  Harvard,  ^'ale,  < 'ohiniliia, 
and    the  Western   .State  universities,  iiee(l    far  moi-e. 

S(jund  instruction  can  not  he  pro\dded  by  wlmle- 
sale  at  cut  i-ates.  The  expansion  of  a  (oliege.  \vliile 
it  may  reduce  certain  per  capita  expenses  of  physi- 
cal maiiUenance  and  administration,  ought  not  to 
affect  profoundly  the  ]ier  capita  cost  of  teaching. 
In  a  few  courses  twenty  pupils  can  be  handled  as 
easily  as  ten;  but  if  there  is  lo  be  anything  like 
persoiKil  attention  and  guidance,  the  jirofes;ior  in 
charge  of  a  large  course  must  have  a  stout  corps  of 
assistants  to  follow  with  care  the  work  ol  individ- 
uals, correct  their  reports,  theses,  and  examination 
papers,  spur  the  lagging,  and  help  the  ambitious. 
A  large  course  not  thus  thoroughly  nniuned  speedily 
degenerates  into  a  "  snap  " — an  academic  Botany 
May.  Ex|)erience  at  Harvard  and  elsewhere  abund- 
antly shows  that  the  projiortion  between  students 
and  teachers  must  be  lield  pretty  steady  if  a  mii- 
versity  is  to  be  "  an  alma  mater,  knowing  iier  chil- 
dren one  by  one,  not  a  foundry  or  a  mint  or  a  tread- 
mill." 

Mei-eover,  the  pi'ofessor  should  not  be  asked  to 
give  his  services  l(_ir  the  pleasure  ol'  doing  good. 
While  We  can  not  accej)t  the  view  that  college 
teachers  are,  as  a  class,  in  the  submerg(Ml  tenth, 
heroically  u|iholding  a  tradition  of  cultur,>  tor  th(> 
benefit  of  a  world  which  neglects  and  starves  them, 
we  are  sun' they  should  be  fielter  paid.  .\  n  incrt'asc^ 
of  salaries  from  a  third  to  a  half  throughout  the 
country  would  be  nothing  more  than  justice;  and 
it  might,  by  attracting  stronger  men,  improve  the 
average  of  breadth  and  virility  in  our  faculties. 

While  the  demands  for  money  are  tlius  growing- 
more  insistent,  the  rate  of  interest  is  always  falling 
Harvard  received  7.82  per  cent,  on  her  investments 
in  1871-72  and  only  4.77  in  1003-04;  and  others 
college  treasurers  tell  the  same  storv.     The  relation 


helwcen  income  from  tuition  fees  and  inc'ome  IVom 
productive  funds  is  exhibited  in  the  following  talde 
which  Pri'sident  Charles  l'\  Thwing  of  ^\'estern 
Reserve  Universit}^  compiled  for  Harper's  Wcckiij 
from  the  last  report  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  fMucation  (1002)  : 

"MmTfroi'irpm- 

Tllition  fi'e        Ij-  IVi>ni      iliirtivi' 

N":iliir  ill  cc.n.'gi-.    tllUioM  Icos.     llin(l>«. 

Hamilton  College ?75  «l-l,000  $-28,00() 

Hobart  College SO  T.IUl!  18,2i4 

Colgate  University (iU  U;,-ioH  48,385 

Cornell  Uiiiv(>rsity 1(J(!-125  285,281  407,11:! 

Columbia  University 150  470,217  524,730 

New  York  University  ID)  152, 'JOS  50,438 

University  of  Rochester GO  i:i.(i4i)  3(i,()08 

Union  College 75  !),000  20,01)0 

Syracuse  University 75  88,425  :i2,2t>7 

The  Hgures  from  other  States  ai'e  similar.  The 
sludenl  often  contributes  only  from  a  thii'd  to  a  halt 
ol'  the  mone\'  spent  on  his  cnHege  training.  The 
I'cst  comes  li-(im  the  dimini>liing  interest  on  \tyu- 
dnctive  funds. 

As  a  matter  of  haiv  e(piity,  he  might  be  re(|uire(l 
to  contributt'  nioi'e.  If  the  lads  who  own  automo- 
biles anil  horses  and  who  e)n]d(.)y  valets  could  be 
subjecl  to  a  special  levy — a  tax  on  luxuries — the 
colleges  and  the  boy  as  well  might  gain.  A  tax 
on  laziness  and  incompetence  is  proposed  by  Prof. 
.1.  McKeen  Cattell  of  Columbia  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Popular  Hcicncc  Monthly.  He  would  have  the 
students  of  lowest  standing  pay  the  highest  fees. 
These  suggestions,  however,  are  more  ingenious 
than  practicaljle.  A  high  fee  would  not  disturb  tiie 
rich,  and,  where  there  are  many  scholarships,  it 
might  not  overload  the  ablest  among  those  of  nar- 
row means.  There  is,  however,  grave  danger  of 
driving  away  the  very  [lersons  who  profit  most  by 
college.  Neither  Harvard  nor  Vale,  for  example, 
can  afford  to  alienate  any  considerable  number  of 
thosi'  serious,  hard-working,  and  intelligent  under- 
graduates who  come  from  what  might  be  calle(i 
"  middle-class"  families.  They  !.)ecome  the  alumni 
of  whom  in  later  years  the  university  is  most  proud. 
At  this  present  moment  tlu'y  I'orm  the  cleanest  and 
most  wholesome  element  in  the  body  academic.  If 
is  their  presence  and  favorable  influence  which 
make  multi-millionaries,  provided  thej'  be  not  also 
fools,  willing  to  send  their  sons  to  college.  Were  a 
university  by  any  stroke  of  malign  fate  to  become 
in  fact  a  "  rich  man's  college,"  it  would  soon  rank, 
as  an  educative  force,  with  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  or  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  For  a 
college,  as  for  a  man,  there  is  a  possibility'  of  gain- 
ing the  world  and  losing  one's  soul. —  The  Nation. 
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Docs   IMiK-at  ion    I'ii.v  ? 

Ill  ;iiis\v(M'  to  tlic  ((lU'.stiuii,  "J)ou.s  ail  Ivlucatioii 
Piiy'.-'"  a  I'C'ft'ut  article  in  Siicccxs  jmts  it  in  tins 
fdicihiu  manner: 

"  Does  it  pay  t"  learn  to  make  life  a  .^lnry  instead 
(if  a  f;rin(l  ? 

"Does  it  pay  til  open  a  little  wider  tlie  door  of 
narrow  life? 

"  Does  it  pay  to  adii  power  to  the  lens  of  the  iiii- 
croscojie  or  telescope? 

"  Does  it  pu}'  to  know  how  to  take  the  dry,  drt'ary 
drudgery  out  of  life? 

"  Does  it  pay  to  taste  the  exhilaration  nf  IV-eling 
one's  powers  unfold  ? 

"  Does  it  pay  to  jnisii  one's  horizon  I'aither  out  in 
order  to  get  a  wider  outlook  or  cieaier  vision  ? 

"  Does  it  pay  to  learn  how  to  center  thought  with 
power,  how  to  marshal  one's  mental  force  effectively  ? 

"  Does  it  {)ay  to  acquire  power  to  get  out  of  high 
and  noble  jileasures  that  which  wealth  eauiiot  pur- 
chase ? 

"  Does  it  jiay  to  acquire  a  character  wealth,  a  soul 
jiroperty,  wliich  no  disaster  or  mislortuiies  can  wreck 
or  ruin  ? 

"  Does  it  })ay  to  have  expert  advice  and  training, 
to  have  higii  ideals  held  up  to  one  in  the  most  criti- 
cal years  ot  life? 


"  Does  it  pay  to  make  lifelong  frieiMlslii|.s  with 
l)riglit,  amhitioiis  young  people,  many  of  whom  will 
oceiipy  high  positions  later  on? 

"Does  it  pay  to  iu'coiin^  familiar  with  all  the 
lessons  that  history  and  science  can  teach  as  to  Imw 
to  make  life  healthy  and  successful? 

"Does  it  |iay  to  lieeome  an  eiilighli  in  il  citizen, 
able  to  see  through  the  so|.histries  oi'  political  ciaji- 
traj>  and  vote  intelligently  on  public  matters? 

"  Does  it  pay  to  exj)erience  the  joy  of  self-ilis- 
covery,  to  open  uji  whole  continents  of  possibilities 
in  one's  nature,  which  might  otherwise  remain  un- 
discovered ? 

"  Does  it  pay  the  sculptor  to  call  out  from  the 
rough  block  the  statue  that  sleeps  in  the  marble, 
and  which  shall  tell  the  story  of  heroism  and  great- 
ness U)  unborn  generations? 

"  Does  it  pay  to  have  one's  mentality  stirred  by 
the  passion  of  expansion,  to  feel  the  tonic  of  growth, 
the  indescribable  satisfaction  which  comes  from  the 
consciousness  of  perpetual  enlargement? 

"  Does  it  pay  to  have  four  years  tilled  with  the 
most  delightful  associations  with  cultured  people,  at 
an  age  when  ambitions  and  high  ideals  have  not 
been  dulled  or  shattered  by  disappointment,  or  the 
unbounded  faith  in  human  nature  shocked  by  vio- 
lated pledges?  " 
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Public   Libraries  a ii«l  tli«'  Hurst   ('<»lli><-ti<>ii. 

While  the  regret  was  great  tliat  this  iiiagiiilireut 
collectimi  couhl  not  be  kept  iiilael  and  made  tlie 
possession  of  tlie  Anieiican  University,  as  a  memo- 
rial to  Hishop  Hnrst,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  in 
its  (lispcrsioii  many  |irivate  eoUections  were  en- 
riclied,  and  tliiity-niu'  lihrarii's  accessible  to  the 
public  added  {»  their  treasures  hundreds  of  valuable 
volumes.  'Tile  pulilie  libraries  which  secured  selec- 
tions are  ; 

No.   OF  iSTo.   OF 

PiEeKs  Sale  Items 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  0.  .    .  1,025  354 

Boston  Public 240  154 

Forbes,    Northampton,  Massachusetts  .    .    .  22!)  41 

Marlborough   (Massachusetts)  Public  .    .    .  14(>  10 

Watkinsou,    Harttord,    Connecticuc  ....  128  54 

American  University 04  2 

General   Theological   Seminary  (Episcopal) 

New   York 50  1(> 

Yale  University 24  lu 

Pennsylvania  Historical   Society  (Philadel- 
phia)    21  7 

Columbia   University 20  5 

Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Massachusetts      .    .  Ui  7 

New   York   State 15  15 

Bhode  Island  State 15  3 

Pennsylvania  State      14  14 

Brooklyn  (New  York)  Public 12  9 

New  York    (city)   Public 11  10 

Cossitt,   Memphis,    Tennessee 9  7 

Harvard   Law  School 8  4 

New  York  Historical  Society 7  fi 

Carnegie,  Pittsburg T  :! 

University  of  Michigan (i  (i 

Haverford  (Peunsylvania)  College (i  2 

Princeton  University .    .  4  4 

State  of  Alabama,  Department  of  Archives 

and  History 4  4 

Iowa   State 4  2 

Derby  (Connecticut)  Public 4  1 

Cornell  University 3  3 

Maryland  Historical  Society 2  2 

Providence  (Rhode  Island)  Public 2  1 

District  of  Columbia  Public  .        1  1 

New  Bedford  (Massachusetts)  Public  ...  1  1 

Total 2,0'J8  757 

( )f  the  books  IViiiii  Washington's  Mount  \'ernon 
libiary  two  went  to  the  New  York  Public;  Wash- 
ington's Account  Book  of  Household  Expenses  dur- 
ing his  second  term  as  President  was  secured  by  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  AVashing- 
ton's  letter  to  Governor  Brooke  of  Virginia,  recom- 
mending the  establishment  of  a  university  in  the 
Federal  City,  was  purchased  for  the  American  Uni- 
versity. 


<_)!' tiic  Franklin  Imprints  the  Library  of  Congress 
secured  ;!.">,  of  whii-h  '!')  were  Colonial  Laws  of 
Pennsylvania:  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 21,  the  chief  item  being  the  Poor  Richard 
Almanac  for  1739;  the  Boston  Public,  20;  the 
Penn.sylvania  State,  14,  all  being  Colonial  Laws; 
and  the  Harvard  Law  School,  3,  two  being  Laws  of 
New  Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex. 

Five  New  England  Psalters  were  bought  by  the 
Boston  Public.  Of  the  Mathers,  Congress  took  8,  in- 
cluding Cotton's  Souldiers  Counseled  and  Comforted, 
and  Christianus  per  Ignem  ;  Boston,  4;  and  the 
Forbes,  1,  Hades  Look'd  Into.  Of  the  New  England 
Primers  the  Essex  Institute  bought  3;  Congress,  2  ; 
Forbes,  2 ;  and  the  Boston,  1.  Of  the  native  Indian 
Languages  of  America,  Congress  acquired  210;  Bos- 
ton, 82  ;  the  Watkinson,  25;  and  Yale  Universit}',  3- 

Tiie  Aitken  Bible;  the  New  England  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Register(177  numbers);  the  Sower 
ISilile,  first  edition ;  two  Incunabula:  Schoffer's  De- 
cretals of  Gregory  IX,  Mainz,  1473,  and  one  of 
Wolf's,  Lyons,  1500;  and  an  Illuminated  MS.  of 
the  Fifteenth  Century  went  to  the  Forbes. 

The  Roger  Sherman  Almanac  for  1761,  the  Pro- 
|)osed  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Philadel[)hia,  1780; 
three  of  .lohn  Cotton's  books,  59  early  newsfiapers, 
the  Sunday  Service  for  Methodists,  first  edition,  1784, 
and  second  edition,  1786,  Jesse  Lee's  Short  History 
of  the  Methodists,  and  10  volumes  of  the  Methodist 
found  a  home  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Columbia  University  bought  the  thirtoen-volume 
set  of  tiie  American  Museum.  Boston  Public  cap- 
tured sixty  early  Boston  and  other  Massachusetts 
newspapers,  Princeton  Uuiversity  took  two  Incuna- 
bula— the  "  R  "  Printer's  Dionj'sius  de  Burgo,  Strass- 
burg,  1470,  and  Peter  Schoffer's  Turrecremata  (Ex- 
positio  P.salteri),  Mainz,  1474.  Sixty  volumes  of 
Travels  went  to  the  Marlborough  Public;  two  letters 
of  Horatio  Gates  and  one  of  President  Hayes  to  the 
New  York  Historical  Society ;  fifteen  volumes  of 
General  Conference  .Journals  (Methodist  Episcopal 
Church)  to  Yale  University  ;  and  sixty-three  vol- 
umes of  the  General  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Confer- 
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ences,  forty-seven  liciuj^  the  iiKiroci'o-hound  copies 
used  by  Bisliop  Hurst  in  iiis  e|iise(iiiiil  tmirs  and 
containing  many  entries  in  iiis  own  iiamlwriling, 
came  to  the  American  University. 

The  Hi.slio))  parted  witii  two  of  his  treasures  at 
private  sale  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life — the 
one  being  Hawthorne's  manuscript  of  the  Blithedale 
Koniauce — for  $1,(300,  and  his  copy  of  the  Bay  Psalm 
Book  of  IGIU  for  $2,500.  He  spent  many  an  even- 
ing or  fragment  of  a  day  in  fondling  the  precious 
volumes,  now  giving  a  loving  touch  to  a  long-sought 
and  newly  acquired  favorite,  or  tenderly  opening 
and  by  smile  or  spoken  word  caressing  one  long  in 
his  possession,  as  if  these  dwellers  on  iiis  shelves  were 
creatures  endowed  with  'ife.  Who  will  dare  to  say 
thev  were  not? 


A  Central  Dome  for  the  l*illar.s. 

The  Cndral  Christian  Advordlr  of  .June  7th  con- 
tains a  very  suggestive  editorial  on  "An  Educational 
Programme  for  Methodism,"  that  should  be  carefully 
read  by  every  Methodist  interested  in  higher  edu- 
cation. While  some  of  the  strongly  put  statements 
in  the  editorial  mayseem  radical  and  sound  strangely 
new  to  many  readers,  tiiey  have,  nevertheless,  from 
time  to  time  been  ardently  advocated  by  those  wiio 
are  firm  in  their  convictions  that  Methodism  has 
not  yet  measured  up  to  her  full  responsibility  along 
this  line,  nor  made  captive  all  the  opportunities 
which  are  open  to  her. 

It  was  a  programme  strangely  like  this  tliat  Dr. 
Edmund  J.  James,  then  })resident  of  the  North- 
western University,  jaroposed  at  the  College  Presi- 
dents' meeting  in  February,  190-i,  and  which  liefore 
that  meeting  had  had  rather  full  presentation  in  the 
papers  of  the  Church.  He  was,  however,  promptly  sat 
down  upon  by  that  august  body,  and  in  no  very  deli- 
cate and  generous  manner  either.  His  treatment 
on  that  occasion  is  one  of  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions as  to  why  he  is  now  the  president  of  the 
Illinois  State  University.  Some  j'ears,  however,  be- 
fore Dr.  James  had  the  public  ear,  some  views 
which  he  advanced,  and  which  Dr.  Spencer  has  so 
admirably  set  forth  in  his  editorial,  were  advocated 
by  the  founder  of  the  American  Universit}'  and  by 
those  who  have  been  associated  with  him  in  itsgrowth 
and  development.  They  had  been  saying  over  and 
over  again  to  every  conference  in  Methodism  and 
at   great   educational  gatherings  wherever  liberty 


was  given  to  speak,  tlic  very  tilings  set  forth  in 
tiiis  editorial.  Many  of  the  expressions  even  sound 
strangely  familiar.  Dr.  Spencer's  pen  has  done 
su<'ii  a  fine  bit  of  work  in  massing  facts  and  putting 
all  in  such  concrete  and  attractive  shape,  that  we 
propose  quoting  largely  licini  the  editorial,  stop- 
ping occasionally  to  add  a  won!  of  exhortation.  He 
begins  in  this  fashitm  : 

Has  uot  the  hour  yet  struck  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  to  formulate  aud  proceed  to  carry  into  effect  a  well- 
articulated  programme  of  educatiou  ':•  Such  a  programme  as 
yet  tlie  Church  has  uot.  The  educational  system  of  Method- 
ism at  the  present  time  is  that  of  individual  pillars  intended 
to  be  the  support  of  a  common  dome  which  shall  lean  on 
each,  be  the  logical  conclusion  of  each  aud  the  glorification 
of  each,  but  which  pillars  as  yet  have  no  such  central  dome, 
and  con.sequeutly  are  more  or  le.ss  incomplete  aud  signifi- 
cantly unrelated  to  each  other. 

Coming  at  once  to  the  point,  the  lack  of  Methodism  at  this 
monieut  is  a  great  modern  university  of  p(jst-graduate  schools. 
Wo  have  noble  institutions ;  we  have  expanding  institutions ; 
but  is  it  not  time  now  to  make  haste  aud  equip  at  least  some 
one  of  oxiT  universities  with  the  money  necessary  to  produce  a 
great  modern  university  as  that  word  uow  means?  We  are  at 
the  present  time  in  the  illogical  and  incongruous  position  of 
assumiug  that  education  should  be  Christian — yes,  iu  a  sense 
denominational,  and  that  is  right — we  build  academies  lead- 
ing to  our  colleges ;  but  we  build  colleges  leading  to— what  ? 
We  pour  out  our  money  to  build  and  maintaiu  academies  and 
colleges  on  a  given  theory,  and  then,  at  the  critical  moment, 
we  turn  our  graduates  over  to  other  institutions  for  the  most 
strategic  part  of  their  educatiou.  Nor  does  it  end  here  :  we 
have  to  go  to  those  other  institutions  for  the  men  to  teach  in 
our  owu  schools. 

The  truthfulness  of  this  entire  statement  is  appar- 
ent to  all.  To  bring  about  this  glad  result  there 
must  be  some  sacrifice ;  there  must  be  some  death 
of  personal  ambitioi.i  and  pride.  The  trouble  is  that 
each  individual  college  is  magnified  beyond  its  real 
worth  as  related  to  the  whole  and  that  each  pillar 
feels  that  it  is  worthy  to  be  exalted  into  the  central 
dome,  as  Dr.  Spencer  felicitously  puts  it. 

The  editorial  continues: 

Another  point :  Our  half-huudred  colleges  aud  universi- 
ties uow  existing  in  this  land  need  a  gi-eat  modern  university 
to  supplement  and  co-ordinate  theii-  work.  Uur  colleges  and 
universities  are  embarrassed  by  debt.  They  are  not  able  to  buy  the 
finished  inventions  by  tchich  the  latest  researches  in  the  various 
"ologies"  are  now  elucidated.  Consequently  there  is  some- 
times— nay,  often — a  restlessness  on  the  part  of  the  best  stu- 
dents in  them.  If  we  had  such  a  great  moderu  univei-sity, 
specialists  in  these  departments  could  be  loaned  for  a  fort- 
night's lectures  at  the  various  colleges,  taking  with  them  ap- 
paratus or  whatever,  thus  supplementing  and  putting  the 
finishing  touches  ou  what  was  already  being  done  in  the 
various  laboratories.  This  is  uot  Utopiau.  It  is  perfectly 
practicable.  It  is  only  an  added  function  of  what  is  already 
demonstrated  in  university  extension.  It  is  being  done  by 
the  gi-eat  univei'sities.  Every  college  president  will  see  that 
this  is  not  one  atom  visionary.  And  how  it  would  glorify  the 
smaller  college  and  iiniversity  I  How  it  would  give  dignity, 
worth,  completeness  to  the  daily  work  of  the  college  and 
university  I  Aud  how  it  would  interweave  our  Methodism, 
give  it  solidarity  and  personality  in  its  education  and  char- 
acter-making ! 

This  point  is  well  taken.     It  is  truly  out  of  the 
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(iuestioii  to  expect  tlie  ordinary  college  or  the  ordi- 
nary university  to  provide  the  appliances  which  are 
now  necessary  to  the  proper  pursuit  of  post-graduate 
work.     It  takes  money  to  do  this  and  an   immense 
amount  of  it,  and  even  our  strongest  and  wealthiest 
universities,  with   millions  at  their  disposal,   iiave 
found    themselves    unable    to    adequately    I'urnish 
what  is  needed   for  this   important  line   of  work. 
One  of  the  strong  arguments  for  the  establishment 
of  the  American  University  has  been  on  this  ground 
— that  the  Government  had  expended  in  the  way  of 
helps  to  post-graduate  work  in  the  fourteen  great 
literary  and  scientific  departments,  more  than  filly 
millions  of  dollars,  with  annual  ajipropriatiuns  of 
more  than  eight   millions  for  enlargement  and  de- 
velopment.    To  all   of  these  every  access  has  been 
granted   by  Congress.     The}'  could   with   propriety 
be  counted  among  the  assets  of  the  American   Uni- 
versity at  their  full  worth.     There  is  no  such  mass- 
ing of  helps  for  higher  education  in  any  single  city 
in  the  world.     Take  all  which   has  been  expended 
along  these  lines  by  a  dozen  of  our  greatest  and 
best  universities  in  America,  and  the  amount  would 
not  equal   that  which    has   been   expended   at  the 
capital  of  the  nation  for  treasures,  which  })ractically 
belong  to  us   without  the  expeuditure  of  a  single 
dollar. 

Again  he  sa3's : 

Another  point:  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  should 
have  this  great  iiioderu  university  to  fulfill  its  obligatiou  to 
America — and  the  world.  We  prefer  to  believe  in  the  entire 
separation  of  the  Church  and  State.  In  such  a  social  scheme  we 
set  oui'selves  in  appreciation  of  what  the  State  does  to  give  us 
the  blessings  of  freedom — to  make  the  largest,  fullest  pos- 
sible, free  and  patriotic  constitution  to  humanity.  We  ask 
no  favors — e.Kcept  that  we  be  let  alone — and  we  profess  to 
proceed  then  to  repay  the  blessings  we  enjoy,  by  building 
Christian  colleges  and  universities  and  sending  forth  Chris- 
tian scholars — Christians  with  the  professions,  schools,  trades 
— to  give  America  and  the  world  the  high  idealism,  the  high 
service,  the  high  social  standards,  of  what  Methodism  recog- 
nizes and  follows  in  her  Lord  and  Savior  .Tesus  Christ.  And 
to  do  this  we  ought  to  have  the  finished  dome  over  all  of  a 
great  modern  university. 

Where  much  is  given  much  is  expected.     jNIethod- 

ism  owes  a  great  deal   to  tin;  world.     The  (inly  way 

by  which  any  single  denomination  can  givi^  proof  of 

its  right  to  existence  is  by  doing  something  which 

uo  other  denomination  is  doing  or  attempting  to  do. 

It  has  been  a  good  while  since  Methodism  has  done 

anything  distinctively  great  for  the  world.     In  the 

days  of  the  pioneer  when  the  revival  fires  burned  on 

the  frontier,  she  did  a  distinctive  work  and  gave  full 

proof  of  her  right  to  existence.     In  the  dark  days 

of  the  Civil  War,  when  President  Linculn  said  that 


the  Methodist  Ej)iscopal  ( "liurch  sent  more  prayers 
to  heaven  and  more  men  to  tiie  field  than  any  other 
denomination,  she  was  doing  a  unique  and  dis- 
tinctive work,  thereby  proving  to  the  world  her  right 
to  existence.  Is  it  not  about  time  she  was  getting 
into  line  again  and  giving  herself  to  some  great  and 
uni(|ue  undertaking,  giving  evidence  of  her  right 
to  existence?  Nothing  would  bring  more  honor  to 
the  Ghurch  and  more  glory  to  God,  than  to  make 
one  grand  rally,  every  Methodist  heart  on  fire  with 
zeal  for  the  cause,  and  .set  this  mighty  dome  atop  of 
our  present  splendid  educational  system. 
The  editorial  then  well  says  the  following: 

There  are,  all  told,  4S4  universities  and  colleges  of  liberal 
arts  in  the  United  States,  with  about  HU.OOO  students  in  all 
departments,  78,000  being  in  the  collegiate  and  graduate  de- 
partments. That  is  to  say,  one-eighth  of  all  the  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  United  States  belong  to  our  Church,  and 
nearly  one-tenth  of  all  the  college  students  are  in  these  our 
institutions.  We  submit  that  as  these  stiideuts,  graduating 
fro)n  our  various  academies,  colleges,  and  universities  through- 
out the  world,  are  forming  their  plans  for  completing  their 
preparation  for  their  life  -  work,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chnrch  should  be  able  to  provide  such  a  possibility  of  prep- 
aration, and  thus  prove  herself,  under  God,  the  kindly,  suf- 
ficient alma  mater,  to  shape  their  ideals  and  baptize  their 
career. 

Methodism  should  have  such  a  great  modern  university. 
It  owes  it  to  itself.  It  owes  it  to  its  age.  We  believe  the  col- 
lege and  university  presidents  would  all  fall  in  line  for  pro- 
moting such  a  pi'ogramme.  Several  have  talked  the  matter 
over  with  us,  and  without  exception  they  have  declared  that 
the  programme  is  wise,  opportune  and  vitally  necessary.  It 
would  relieve  them  of  burdens  they  now  carry  ;  it  would  cor- 
relate and  glorify  their  work  ;  it  would  fix  the  status  of  the 
college  and  fix  the  sum  it  should  seek  for  endowment.  It 
would  perfect  the  educational  plan  of  Methodism  in  America 
and  the  world. 

Now  as  to  location.     If  there  be  a  better  place  for 
such  an  institution  than  Washington,  the  capital  of 
the   nalion,  where   the   heart  -  tiirobs   are   felt  and 
where  all  civil,  political,  and  social  activities  center, 
and  for  that  matter  all  educational  activities  (for  it 
is  rapidly  becoming  the  greatest  educational  center 
in  the  wt)rld)  then  let  it  be  planted  elsewliere.     If 
tlu^  Chui'ch  can  afford,  after  the  struggle  of  a  dozen 
years;  afttjr  the  purchase  of  one  of  tiie  most  beauti- 
ful campuses  for  the  planting  of  a  universit}'  which 
can  he  found  in  the  wurld  ;    after  the  erection   of 
two  splendid   marlile   buildings,  unapproached   on 
earth   in   their  appointments  for  educational  pur- 
poses;   alter  the  accumulation  of  more  than   two 
millions  of  dollars,  given   by  those   who  in   their 
hearts  believe  that  Protestantism   and   Methodism 
needed  ju.st  such  an  institution  at  the  heart  of  the 
nation — to  let  this  great  movement  at  Washington 
die  nut,  then  let  the  end   come  quickly,  so  we  can 
locale  some  other  place,  more  suitable  to  the  needs 
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of  .sucli  ;in  uiulcrtakiiii;-.  If  such  n  place  can  Ix' 
fouiul,  then  let  us  move  on  and  Dccupy  it.  The 
lioiir  lias  struck  ami  the  nidve  niust  he  luaile. 

There  is  no  neeil  and  ii"  necessity  for  luoi'e  than 
cue  such  institution  in  Mt^lh(Mlisni  at  present.  The 
"pillar.s"  now  will  not  suppurt  more  than  one  such 
"central  dome.''  It  will  en^endei  nioi'e  or  less 
friction  to  estal)lisii  even  one  such  institution.  To 
attempt  three  or  more  wouM  stir  up  nundi  jealousy 
and  bitterness,  all  of  which  w<iuld  he  most  harmful  to 
the  general  cause.  Wiien  will  our  college  presidents 
hecome  hroad  enough  to  .see  and  realize  that  an  insti- 
tution of  this  scope  and  cliaracter  does  not  in  the 
least  come  in  competition  with  them,  and  that  there 
is  no  room  for  jealousy  ?  The  closing  lines  of  Dr. 
Spencer's  sane  editorial,  which  bring  out  this 
thought  in  telling  fashion,  are  given  below,  and 
with  this  quotation  we  leave  the.  matter  on  the 
hearts  of  all  who  read  these  columns: 

It  should  be  said,  by  way  of  emphasis,  that  so  far  from  in- 
fringing upon  the  colleges  and  other  universities  scattered 
like  beacon-fires  throughout  the  Nation,  such  a  scheme  as 
has  been  outlined  above  would  add  to  their  attendance,  to 
the  economy  of  their  maintenance,  to  the  prestige  of  their 
diplomas,  and  certainly  to  the  solidarity,  the  unity,  the 
prestige  of  our  entu'e  educatioual  scheme. 


May   Trustees'   Meeting. 

The  semi-annual  May  meeting  of  the  trustees  of 
the  American  University  was  recently  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  A  large  number  of  trustees  were  pres- 
ent and  much  important  business  was  tran.sacted. 

A  check  for  $10,000,  from  a  ladj'  friend  in  Chicago, 
reached  the  university  office  the  morning  of  the 
trustees'  raeeting,  with  a  promise  that  $15,000  ad- 
ditional Vi^uld  be  ])aid  July  1.  Announcement  was 
also  made  of  the  gift  of  a  farm  of  700  acres,  in  a 
good  state  of  cultivation,  and  with  splendid  build- 
ings, located  in  Indiana,  on  the  Ohio  river,  fort}' 
miles  south  of  Cincinnati.  The  gilt  is  uncondi- 
tional and  the  farm  is  valued  at  from  $20,000  to 
$25,000.  Announcement  was  also  made*  of  a  gen- 
erous bequest  for  the  university  in  the  will  of 
Charles  W.  Slagle,  of  Baltimore,  recently  deceased. 

The  trustees  approved  the  action  of  the  building 
committee  in  awarding  the  contract  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  superstructure  of  the  McKinley  Me- 
morial College  of  Government,  at  a  contract  price 
of  $137,729.  The  same  kind  of  marble  is  to  be  used 
as  that  in  the  completed  College  of  History,  which 


came  from  the  famous  Columbian  quarries,  near 
Rutland,  \'t.  Work  will  begin  within  a  few  days, 
and,  under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  is  to  be  com- 
pletecl  within  a  year. 

The  board  elected  two  new  trustees — Rev.  Dr.  J. 
G.  Bickerton,of  Philadelphia,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Franklin 
E.  E.  Hamilton,  of  Boston — to  fill  vacancies. 

During  the  afternoon  members  of  the  board 
visited  the  university  site  to  inspcsct  the  building 
o[ierations  and  the  grounds,  wbicdi  have  recently 
been  beautilieil  by  the  planting  of  more  than  a 
hundred  trees  of  various  species  and  Ijeds  of  artistic 
shrubbeiy. 

No  action  was  taken  on  the  proposition  which 
has  recently  been  made  looking  toward  an  adilia- 
tion  with  th(>  George  Washington  Universitv. 


Death  of  Doctor  Biiriiliain. 

Again  we  are  called  to  the  sad  duty  of  recording 
the  decease  of  a  member  of  our  Board  of  Trustees, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Michael  Burnham,  late  pastor  of  the 
Pilgrim  Congregational  Church  of  St.  Louis,  and 
formerly  of  Springfield,  Mass.  lie  departed  tiiis 
life  on  April  15,  1905,  at  Denver,  Colo. 

His  services  as  trustee  of  the  American  University 
began  in  1893,  and  for  twelve  years  he  has  been 
deeply  interest(>d  in  the  i)rogress  of  the  institution. 
Though  busy  and  burdened  with  the  cares  of  a  large 
and  ])rosperous  pastorate,  he  kept  in  living  touch 
with  the  cm-rents  of  tliought  and  discu.ssion  in  the 
educational  realm,  and  was  especially  drawn  to  the 
field  of  the  highi'r  education  as  the  legitimate  fruit 
of  Christian  faith,  particulai'ly  of  the  e.ssence  and 
spirit  of  Protestantism.  He  made  a  notable  and 
impressive  address  on  the  American  University, 
March  17,  1800,  in  Union  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  St.  Louis.  (_)ne  sentence  deserves  to  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold ;  "  The  teaching  of  any 
institution  that  inakes  Christianity  the  acceptance 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  Saviour,  and  the  obedience  to  him 
as  Lord,  is  worth  all  the  universities  on  both  sides 
of  the  water,  however  scientific  thej'  may  be  con- 
sidered." 

Dr.  Burnham  was  a  broad-minded  thinker,  a  warm- 
hearted friend,  a  faithful  p'istor,  an  able  preacher, 
and  both  an  advocate  and  an  exemplar  of  the  noblest 
and  highest  type  of  Christian  manhood.  His  tongue 
spoke  clearly  and  strongly.  His  life  still  speaks 
with  the  mightier  eloquence  of  character. 
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Editorial  Notes. 

It  is  currently  reported  tliat  tlie  trustees  of  Nortli- 
vvesteni  Univer.sity  at  Eviiiistoii,  111.,  have  elected 
Dr.  A.  W.  Harris,  now  president  of  the  Jacol)  Toml) 
Institute,  Port  Deposit,  Md.,  to  tlie  presidency  of  the 
university,  and  that  he  lias  accepted.  Dr.  Harris  is 
wortiiy  and  well  qualified  for  this  jjreat  responsi- 
hility.  He  stands  in  ilio  frftnt  rank  of  America's 
hrilliani  educators  and  is  a  genius  in  executive 
aliility.  Nortiiwestern  is  to  be  congratulated  in  her 
pati(nit  dt^lihcration  and  her  wise  ciioice. 

We  present  to  our  readers  a  third  artich;  on  the 
sale  and  disposition  of  tlie  Hurst  library.  These 
articles  have  been  prepared  with  loving  eare,  and 
will  be  almost  invaluable  to  all  bibliotapiis.  It  was 
natural  that  in  the  columns  of  The  U.viversity 
CoiiRiKU  shoidd  appear  the  fullest  account  puhlisiied 
of  the  ahnost  unparalleled  .sale  of  tlie  superb  library 
of  till'  illustrious  founder  of  tlie  American  Univer- 
sity. It  will  be  interesting  to  discover  how  widely 
these  books  were  scattered,  and  how  many  of  the 
rare  treasures  were  secured  by  the  leading  libraries 
of  the  country.  Tlie  final  article  in  the  next  issue 
will  tell  of  the  price  secured  for  some  of  the  books 
and  manuscripts. 


Tlie  Lane-Johnson  School  for  boys — a  memorial 
sciiool — one  in  the  splendid  Ejiiscopal  Catiiedral 
system  in  Washington,  is  now  in  course  of  erection, 
.nid  uili  be  a  iiandsome  and  commodious  building. 
The  riujL'be  Hearst  School  for  girls,  a  part  of  the 


same  .system,  is  now  in  successful  operation,  filled 
witii  earnest  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  cathedral  itst'lf,  one  of  the  most  commanding 
and  beautihil  ever  built  by  this  denomination, 
whi('h  can  justly  boast  of  .so  many  artistic  and 
attractive  church  edifices,  will  soon  be  built.  It 
will  he  an  added  crown  to  the  Capital  City.  This 
denomination  is  properly  representing  herself  at 
the  nation's  ce-nter.  Tiiis  group  of  noble  buildings 
is  in  a  beautihd  grove  at  tiie  intersection  of  Mas- 
sin-imsctts  and  Wisconsin  avenues,  just  a  short 
distance  from  the  grounds  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity. 


Many  sul)Scriptions  to  the  McKinley  Menuu'ial 
Ohio  College  of  Government,  which  were  made  in 
numerous  towns  throughout  Ohio  during  the  past 
few  years,  are  now  being  paid.  Notices  have  been 
sent  to  every  subscriber  urging  prompt  payment  as 
every  dollar  will  be  needed  as  the  building  ad- 
vances. The  response  is  most  gratifying.  This 
paper  will  reach  ?A\  who  have  subscribed.  If  you 
know  yourself  to  be  in  arrears,  will  you  not  kindly 
at  once  send  check  or  money-order?  This  will 
greatly  cheer  and  help  us. 


The  secretary  of  the  university,  who  pnrchaseil 
the  autograph  Washington  letter  at  the  sale  ol'  tlie 
Hurst  library,  full  mention  of  which  was  made  in 
the  last  Courier,  lias  up  to  the  present  time  received 
in  donations  $326  toward  pajdng  for  the  same.  Tiie 
letter  cost  1465.  The  letter  bears  on  educational 
matter  and  was  the  genesis  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity. It  was  prized  b}'  Bishop  Hurst  as  one  of 
iiis  choicest  trea.jures,  and  is  to  be  retained  as  a 
memorial  to  him.  A  photographic  facsimile  cop}' 
of  the  letter  will  be  sent  to  anyone  contributing 
towards  the  purchase.  The  secretary  would  be 
thankful  for  your  check  in  any  amount  to  a.ssist 
him  in  this  linan(-i.al  burden  which  he  personally 
a.ssumcd. 


Tiie  biography  of  Bishop  .John  F.  Hurst,  written 
by  Ilev.  Albert  Osborn,  wiio  for  many  years  pr  or 
to  the  death  of  Bishop  Hurst,  was  his  constant 
companion  and  helper,  is  now  on  the  press  of  the 
Metiiodist  Book  Concern,  New  York,  and  will  be 
is.sued  in  tiie  early  fail.  It  will  l)e  illustrated  and 
wdll  be  a  triumpii  of  the  printer's  art.  Tliis  faitli- 
fnl  and  loving  record  of  a  great  and  useful  life  will 
i)e  read  with  interest  by  the  many  friends  of  the 
departed  Bishop. 
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If  you  have  idle  money  and  are  uncertain  just 
wliere  to  place  it;  if  you  want  it  to  yield  you  a  fair 
and  certain  income  wiiile  you  live  and  accomplish 
magnificent  results  when  you  arc  gone,  write  tiie 
secretary  of  the  American  Univrrsity,  1111)  V  Street 
N.  W.,  Wasliingtou,  D.  ('.,  and  a  litthi  booi<let  will 
he  iiiaiird  you  whicli  will  give  you  many  facts  and 
iiclp  ynu  to  a  wise  and  restful  decision. 


Andrew  Carnegie  and  Dr.  D.  K.  Pearson  still  con- 
tinue tiieir  generous  benefactions  to  the  smaller  col- 
leges. Their  gifts  are  always  conditioned  on  the 
raising  of  amounts  largely  in  exce.ss  of  that  which 
they  give — a  wise  plan.  Botli  of  them  are  doing 
a  noble  work. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  has  also  become  the 
helper  of  the  small  college  in  dispensing  a  fund 
which  was  placed  in  his  hands  for  educational 
purposes.  He  recently  gave  a  nice  little  slice  to 
West  Virginia  Wesleyan  University.  May  his 
tribe  increase. 


Sploiidid  Gifts  for  Nortlnvcstorii. 

These  are  the  days  of  great  gifts  for  e<lucational 
purposes.  A  remarkable  announcement  was  made 
at  the  recent  commencement  at  Northwestern  which 
will  bring  joy  to  every  friend  of  that  great  institu- 
tion. Recent  gifts  given  for  endowment  liave  ag- 
gregated $1,000,000.  Eight  hundred  thousand  of 
the  amount  came  from  six  individuals.  One,  whose 
generous  benefactions  have  endeared  him  to  all, 
gave  $350,000;  another  gave  $200,000;  one  gave 
$150,000;  another  $50,000,  and  two  $25,000  each. 
Tiie  entire  amount,  with  the  excep)tion  of  one  con- 
tribution, comes  from  members  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees. Dr.  Thomas  F.  Holgate,  who  has  been  the  act- 
ing president  during  the  year,  has  shown  himself  a 
master  of  details  and  every  interest  has  steadily 
advanced.  The  total  enrollment  of  students  for  the 
year  reached  3,843. 


The  New  Building-  Advancing-. 

Building  operations  have  commenced  in  earnest 
at  the  university  grounds.  Scores  of  teams  are  busy 
delivering  materials.  The  marble  is  now  on  its 
way  from  the  quarry  in  Vermont.  The  contractors 
have  a  full  force  of  workmen  engaged  to  push  the 
work  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  contract  the  work  is  to  be  completed  within  one 


year.  It  will  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
beautiful  buildings  for  school  ])Urpo.ses  ever  erected, 
besides  being  an  appropriate  and  significant  memo- 
rial to  the  martyred  President.  It  is  desired  that 
every  friciud  of  the  hunented  McKinley  shall  have 
some  share  in  this  work.  If  you  have  not  already 
subscri'Dcd  toward  this  l)uilding,  will  yi>u  nut  send 
something  generous  at  once?  If  ynu  have  given, 
can  you  not  scnid  something  addiliduar.''  Your  gift 
is  needed  an<l  will  find  instant  use.  ^'ou  will  cheer 
those  who  are  earnestly  pushing  (his  great  work, 
and  will  make  an  investment  which  will  pay  you 
many  fold. 


Self-Sacrifice  of  College  Professors. 

The  following  fine  sentiment  is  from  the  admira- 
ble inaugural  address  of  Dr.  Herbert  A.  Welch,  just 
made  president  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  : 

"  For  the  .scholar  to  give  up  his  bookish  seclu.sion, 
to  put  aside  many  a  problem  that  he  would  solve, 
and  many  a  discovery  that  he  might  make,  in  order 
to  give  himself  to  the  service  of  his  students,  often 
obtu  e  and  indifferent  as  they  are,  is  no  light  task. 
The  pleasures  of  uninterrupted  study  and  experi- 
ment and  compo.sition  draw  him  ;  but  our  professors 
make  the  sacrifice.  They  understand  that  the  world 
can  more  readily  spare  the  additions  to  its  knowl- 
edge which  they  might  contribute,  than  it  can  .spare 
the  manhood  they  can  give.  When  the  day's  work 
is  done,  it  is  the  methods,  the  love  of  learning,  the 
spirit,  and  the  ideals  which  they  have  imparted 
that  will  count  for  the  world's  enrichment.  So 
froni  the  heart  of  many  .such  a  man  has  gone  up  in 
substance  the  same  ])rayer  which  Van  Dyke  as  a 
writer  praj'ed  :  '  Lord,  make  me  respect  my  mate- 
rial so  much  that  I  dare  not  slight  my  work.  Keep 
me  from  caring  more  for  books  than  for  folks,  for 
art  than  for  life.  Steady  me  to  do  my  full  stint  of 
work  as  well  as  I  can,  and  when  that  is  done  stop 
me,  pay  what  wages  Thou  wilt,  and  help  me  to  say 
from  a  quite  heart  a  grateful  Ainen.'  In  these 
men,  then,  who  are  anointed  for  this  high  service — 
the  strong  for  the  weak,  the  wise  for  the  ignorant — 
we  put  the  genial  above  the  cynical,  the  sympa- 
thetic above  the  sarcastic,  the  intellectual  stimu- 
lant and  guide  above  the  task-master,  and  above 
all  the  man,  who  by  a  noble  personality,  can  com- 
municate the  insj)iration  which  shall  become  a  flam- 
ing torch  in  the  life  of  his  younger  brother." 
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The   College    Small    But   Fit. 

The  acciiiiiiilislicil  Latiiiist,  ri-nfi'ssor  Min'i'i.s  of 
Yale,  speaking  at  the  Williams  (\ininiencemuiit 
dinner,  siioolc  tlie  iilols  of  tiiat  tyi>ical  small  college 
rather  sharply  when  he  remimlcd  it  that,  To()S3'- 
like,  it  was  growing  into  a  lari;e  cdUege.  lie  added 
that  his  hearers  slionld  welcome  the  ci:ange,  as  he 
did,  and  give  over  the  futile  atteni|)t  to  remain 
small  ;  trying  rather,  in  full  consciousness  of  inevit- 
able increase  of  numbeis,  to  maintain  their  tradi- 
tional social  and  academic  lite.  Jlis  lorecast  is  fully 
borne  out  by  the  statistics.  Thirty  years  ago  the 
small  colleges  of  the  East — Williams,  Lafayette, 
Brown,  Bowdoin,  Amherst,  Dartmouth,  Hamilton, 
Union,  liutgers — averaged  somewheie  about  200 
students  each  ;  to-day,  with  few  exceptions,  these 
colleges  mimber  about  400,  while  Dartmouth  with 
over  700,  and  Brown  with  over  1100,  have  passed 
numerically  out  of  the  class.  In  another  aspect,  the 
small  colleges  of  today  have  about  as  large  an 
attendance  as  the  large  colleges  of  a  generation  ago, 
and  only  the  multi|)lication  of  new  institutions — an 
unlikely  event — will  save  the  small  colleges  Irom 
becoming  virtually  extinct  as  such. 

That,  many  feel,  would  be  a  pity  ;  for  there  is  not 
merely  a  relative  but  an  absolute  dillerence  between 
an  academic  body  of  300  and,  say,  one  of  500  stu- 
dents. In  one  case  there  is  considerable  uniformity 
of  ex[)erience,  in  the  other  extreme  diversity.  With 
classes  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  so,  the  divisional 
system  breaks  down,  and  undergraduates,  instead  of 
all  coming  under  the  instruction  of  a  few  |)rofessors, 
are  distributed  to  a  multitude  of  underlings  in  the 
academic  hierarchy.  At  this  point,  too,  the  homo- 
geneity of  classes  of  about  one  hundred  or  less  gives 
way  to  the  more  diversified  activities  of  clubs, 
fraternities,  and  the  like.  Ho  that  the  peculiar  social 
and  academic  training  which  constitutes  the  stamp 
of  the  college  tends  to  become  blurred,  and  in  the 
end  we  might  ex[)ect  to  see  the  Amherst,  William.s, 
or  Bowdoin  graduate  as  little  redolent  of  his  origins 
as,  say,  the  bearer  of  a  Rcifezcugniss  of  his  gymna- 
sium. Oi-,  putting  it  in  other  words,  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  college  oi  oOO  men  is  necessarilv  much  that 
of  a  college  of  1,000  or  2,000,  and  uniformity  of 
organization  reacts  upon  the  product — the  graduate. 

Now,  we  are  not  unwilling  to  admit  that  a  com- 
pensating gain  of  larger  numbers  and  broader 
activities  does  make  up  in  some  measure  for  this 
transformation  of  a  peculiarly  American  institution, 
but  it  would  be  unfortunate,  we  arc  certain,  that  the 
only  survivors  of  this  historic  type  should  be  such 
colleges  as  are  not  small  by  choice,  but  by  reason  of 
poverty  or  denominational  association.  There  is, 
we  are  convinced,  a  field  for  a  group  of  colleges 
which  should  be  small  by  preference — aristocratic, 
if  you  will,  but  aristocratic  along  intellectual  lines. 
Imagine  a  college  which  admitted  not  more  than  300 


students,  and  proviiK'il  the  traditional  curriculum, 
in  which  the  classics,  mathematics,  anil  philosophy 
held  the  chief  place.  Suppose  the  course  to  be 
purely  disci()linary,  and  arranged  absolutely  without 
reference  to  the  hiture  callings  of  its  students.  Such 
a  college  would  .seek  in  its  small  teaching  force  — 
twenty  would  be  a  sufficient  faculty — primarily 
character  and  ability  in  the  classroom.  In  all 
matters  it  would  set  quality  of  instruction  before 
cpiantity  of  subjects  and  courses.  Science  it  would 
teach,  but  chiefly  in  its  |)hiloso{)hical  bearings.  All 
the  men  would  pursue  the  same  courses,  but  the 
contai-t  between  professor  and  pupil  would  be  so 
close  that  the  ambitious  undergraduate  might  be 
carried  in  any  subject  far  beyond  the  minimum 
rc(juii\incnt,  while  in  the  companionship  of  men  of 
wide  cuiluie  many  subjects — the  literatures  of 
England  and  Eurojic,  a  hiir  acquaintance  with 
history,  all  the  painlnl  su)all  beer  of  the  new-style 
curriculum^would  i)e  ac([uired  almost  without 
effort.  Eor  it  may  be  assumed  tiiat  the  man  who 
knew  not  only  Greek  ])aratligms,  but  the  Greek 
drama,  would  find  his  way  easily  to  Shakespeare, 
Moliere,  or  Calderon. 

Utopian  as  this  fancy  may  seem,  nothing  stands 
in  the  way  of  its  realization  except  expensiveness 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  vitality  ex  cathedra.  As 
for  the  money,  people  will  pay  for  what  is  clearly 
good  value;  as  tor  the  danger  of  uniting  debilities, 
and  calling  the  conglomerate  a  faculty,  good  ability 
can  be  had  when  the  cause  is  worth  its  while. 
Ivings  at  Cambridge  and  Balliol  at  Oxford  find  no 
difficulty  in  securing  dons  worth}'  of  their  great 
traditions.  Plutocracy — the  undoubted  bane  of  our 
older  colleges  in  the  East — would  hardly  invade  a 
college  that  a<lmitted  only  honor  men,  while  by  a 
prudent  allotment  of  free  scholarships  the  tendency 
to  merely  social  aristocracy  would  be  ottset.  Indeed, 
the  enthusiasm  and  personality  of  its  teachers  would 
constitute  them  admirable  mentors  for  thesons  of  the 
wealth}'.  One  can  imagine  an  atmos[)here — it 
exists  in  some  of  the  English  colleges — in  which  the 
vulgar  ostentation  of  wealth  would  be  impossible. 
On  the  )iart  of  the  ])rofessois  would  be  I'equired  the 
conviction  that  siu'.plicity  and  discipline  are  the  ends 
of  education.  With  them  it  would  lie  to  prove  that 
Greek  and  Latin  have  never  worn  out;  that  only 
the  tradition  of  teaching  them  has  decayed. 

Such  a  college  would,  we  believe,  soon  create  a 
place  for  itself,  through  the  conspicuous  efficiency 
of  its  graduates  in  active  life.  Witness  the  Japanese 
students  of  the  Buddhist  books  who  ])lan  brilliant 
campaigns,  or  the  Oxford  honor-men  in  classics  who 
rule  distant  ))rovinces  of  the  Empire.  To  estaldish 
a  college  on  this  basis  should  attract  a  benefactor 
with  an  eye  to  the  original.  Meanwhile,  any  of  the 
older  colleges  which,  renouncing  the  vain  competi- 
tion with  the  universities,  should  elect  to  remain 
small  on  this  basis,  ought  to  win  some  better  fame 
than  that  of  an  interesting  survival. —  The  Nation, 
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riic  Aiiicriciiii  Uuivt^rsity,"  u  corponilioii   in  tlie  JJistrict  ul'  Coluinljia, 
tile    receipt  dl'  its   Trc^usiirer  sliiili  be  ;i  sufficient  discharge  to  my  ex- 


WASHINGTON,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
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Fact-s  C«»iioeriiiiis'   Mr.    Kockefeller's 
810,<M)(M)(M)  (iift. 

The  General  Education  Board,  to  which  Mr. 
Rockefeller  has  given  ten  million  dollars  as  an  en- 
dowment fund,  the  same  having  been  paid  over  on 
Octoher  1  in  cash  or  in  income-producing  securities, 
was  established  in  Febniarv,  1002,  under  a  national 
charter.  One  million  dollars  was  at  that  time  given 
bj'  Mr.  Rockefeller,  designated  for  educational  work 
in  the  Soutii.  The  hoard  was  allowed  to  distribute 
tiie  principal  for  common  schools  and  secondary 
education.  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  so  well  .satisfied 
with  the  exercise  of  its  discretion  by  tiie  board  as  to 
make  to  them  this  great  gift,  the  income  of  which 
is  to  be  distributed  perpetually.  The  present  board 
is  Robert  C.  Ogden,  George  Foster  Peabody,  Wal- 
lace Buttrick,  Stnrr  J.  Murphy,  Frederick  T.  Gates^ 
Daniel  C.  Gilman,  Morris  K.  .Jesup,  Walter  H.  Page, 
Albert  Shaw,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  .Jr.,  Hugh  H. 
Hanna,  William  R.  Harper,  and  E.  Benjamin  An- 
drews. The  first  four  in  their  order  are  chairman, 
treasurer,  secretary  and  executive  officer  for  .he 
South  and  Southwest,  and  secretary  and  executive 
officer  for  the  North  and  West.  William  R.  Harper 
and  E.  Benjamin  Andrews  are  University  presidents  ; 
Daniel  C.  Gilman  is  ex-president  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  ;  Albert  Shaw  is  the  editor  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews;  Starr  J.  Murphy  is  counsel  for  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller; Frederick  T.  Gates  is  his  special  secretary  ; 
Morris  K.  Jesup  is  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  New  York  City;  Hugh  H.  Hanna  is 
a  distinguished  ])ublicist  of  Indianapolis,  and  Wal- 
ter H.  Page  is  editor  of  the  WorkVs  Work. 

The  General  Board  has  made  this  statement; 

Both  gifts  are  alike  available  for  deuomiuatioiial  sclioole, 
as  well  as  for  those  which  are  nou-sectariau.  While  the 
funds  may  bo  employed  for  denoininatioual  schools,  they  will 
be  employed  without  sectariau  distinctions. 

No  special  denomination  will  be  particularly  favored,  but 
the  funds  will  be  open  to  approved  schools  of  all  denomina- 
tions, although  they  can  not  bo  employed  for  giving  specific- 
ally theological  instruction. 

In  distributing  the  funds  the  Board  will  aim  especially  to 
favor  those  institutions  which  are  well  located  and  which 
have  a  local  constituency  sufficiently  strong  and  able  to  in- 
sure permanence  and  power.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to 
resuscitate  moribund  schools  or  to  assist  institutions  which 


are  so  located  that  they  can  not  promise  to  be  permanently 
useful. 

Within  these  limits  there  are  no  restrictions  as  to  the  use 
of  the  income.  It  may  be  used  for  endowment,  for  build- 
ings, for  current  expenses,  for  debts,  for  apparatus,  or  for  any 
other  purpose  which  may  be  found  most  serviceable. 

This  gift  is  peculiarly  ada[)ted  to  the  situation. 
The  conditions  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  large  gift  exclude 
denominational  schools  from  the  benefits. 

We  direct  attention  to  the  genuine  sagacity  dis- 
played in  the  statement :  "  No  attempt  will  be  made 
to  resuscitate  moribund  .schools  or  to  assist  institu- 
tions which  are  so  located  that  they  can  not  promise 
to  be  permanently  useful." 

This  is  the  admirable  summary  given  by  the  New 
York  Christian  Advocate.  Mr.  Rockefeller  still  con- 
tinues to  do  great  things  in  a  great  way.  The  bark- 
ing at  his  heels,  the  unjust  and  wicked  caricatures 
which  have  disgraced  the  columns  of  many  news- 
papers, has  not  seemed  to  disturb  him.  Had  he 
been  less  of  a  man  than  he  is  the  malicious  attacks 
upon  him  would  have  caused  him  to  withhold  his 
hand  from  all  philanthropic  work.  His  only  an- 
swer is  larger  and  larger  gifts  bestowed  witii  a  wis- 
dom which  reveals  him  to  be  both  a  student  and  a 
lover  of  humnnily.  .Vll  iiunor  to  the  man  for  the 
good  uses  to  which  he  is  putting  his  wealth.  Be- 
fore he  is  done  giving  who  can  tell  what  strong  cur- 
rents of  usefulness  may  be  set  in  motion  wliicii  will 
flow  on  forever. 


llyninal.s,  Old  and  Aew. 

A  new  iiymnal  is  announced  by  the  Methodist 
Book  Concern,  a  book  which  must  soon  find  its  way 
into  all  Methodist  churches,  North  and  South.  A 
volume  which  reaches  so  many  people — over  four 
million  members,  with  an  equal  number  of  adherents 
— is  an  educational  force  to  be  reckoned  with;  to  hun- 
dreds of  thou.snnds  it  will  be  a  hand-book  of  poetry, 
music,  and  religion.  In  Methodist — as  in  otiier  non- 
liturgical — churches,  the  Bible  lessons  and  the 
hymns  are  the  most  elevating  part  of  the  service. 
In  neither  prayer  nor  sermon  can  any  preacher  of 
the  denomination  hope  to  offer  .such  a  stimulus  to 
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mind  aiid  soul.  Ni)i' can  the  minister  take  oirciu-r 
when  members  of  hi.s  cono-regation  flee  from  thi' 
commonplaee  inconsequence  of  his  disci mrsc,  and 
take  refuge  in  tl:e  pages  of  the  iiyinnai.  iln.slsot 
.sincere  wor.sliip[iers  tind  church  tolerable  because 
they  can  clo.se  tlieir  ears  to  (lie  ilroning  exhortation, 
and  ciimmit  to  memory  a  liymn  nr  two. 

This  we  say,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  so  mucli  re- 
ligious poetry  is  neither  religinus  mn'  pdctic.  Hymn- 
books  are  overloaded  with  stulf  which  has  nothing 
to  recommend  it  Init  doctrinal  soundness.  Fervor 
of  emotion  and  l)eauty  of  diction  are  absolutely 
wanting.  In  this  matter,  however,  there  has  in 
recent  years  been  considerable  improvement.  The 
late  Rev.  Charles  S.  Robinson,  for  example,  compiled 
a  hymnal  which  was  a  decided  advance  on  tliose  in 
general  use.  The  Episcopal  Hymnal,  published 
about  tea  years  ago,  marked  another  step  forward  ; 
but  it  contains  too  much — 679  hymns.  The  new 
Methodist  Hymnal  has  717;  but  it  supplants  a  col- 
lection containing  1,117 — an  ajipalling  mass  of  me- 
diocre verse.  The  difficulties  of  discarding  any 
hymn,  once  omitted,  are  apparent.  However  banal 
the  words  or  flat  the  jingle,  they  have  pleased 
some  people,  have  become  hallowed  by  searching  of 
heart,  high  aspiration,  hope  of  eternity,  and  sorrow 
for  tiie  dead.  Tlie  joint  commis.sion,  which  saved 
but  477  of  the  old  hymns  and  added  240  new,  has 
tiierefore  shown  uncommon  firmness. 

Of  cour.se,  not  all  the  new  are  recently  written  ; 
they  are  drawn  from  all  sources,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern. The  whole  of  tiie  la.st  century,  with  Heber, 
Keble,  Newman,  Bonar,  Montgomery,  Faber,  and 
Neale  has  produced  hardly  240  worthy  hymns. 
Two  of  the  new  hymns,  Tennyson's  "Cro.ssing  the 
Bar,"  and  Kipling's  "  Recessional,"  are  sure  to  pro- 
voke adverse  comment.  Both  are  solemn  and  in  a 
way  devotional;  but  "Crossing  the  Bcir"  seems  al- 
most too  elaborately  metaphorical,  too  artificial,  to 
make  a  direct  and  telling  appeal,  while  the  "  Re- 
cessional "  owes  something  of  its  vogue  to  the  fact 
that  it  isn't  a  Barrack  Room  Ballad.  Earnest  souls 
have  accepted  it  as  proof  that  the  [)rofane  Kipling 
of  "  Fuzzy  Wuzzy  "  has  reformed,  and  is  bringing 
fruits  meet  for  re{)entance. 

The  world  is  yet  waiting  for  a  volume  of  lij'mns 
on  the  scale  of  Palgrave's  "  Golden  Treasury  of 
Songs  and  Lyrics,"  the  choice-t  and  nothing  else. 
The  number  of  selections  wor.ld  probably  range  be- 


tween two  and  Ihnc  hundrcil.  The  task  has  been 
more  than  onci'  atti'inplcd,  Imt  ncvci-  with  great 
success.  No  denominational  hymnal  can  supply 
the  want.  The  woi'k  iseoni|iiied  wilh  an  eye  I'l  tlie 
traditions  and  tem])(M-ament  of  a  sect.  The  keen 
tl:eologians  who  |iass  upon  the  work  scent  .Vrmin- 
ianism,  Socinianism,  or  othe'"  vile  heresies  in  the 
most  innocent  and  odorless  syllal)les.  .\s  a  critic 
of  this  .Methodist  Hymnal  notes,  "Hymns,  flawless 
in  themselves  and  eminently  congenial,  say,  to 
Presbyterian  or  Congregational  worship,  might  not 
meet  the  demands  of  the  Methodist,  spirit  of  wor- 
ship." The  men  who  undertake  a  small  antholoLiV 
of  hymns,  then,  must  beble.ssed  with  a  catholic  and 
unprejudiced  taste. 

The  phrase  "spirit  of  worship,"  just  (pioted,  sug- 
gests another  limitation.  All  hymns  are  I'eligious 
verse,  but  all  I'eligious  verses  are  ikjL  hymns.  A 
metrical  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
or  the  theory  of  atonement  may  be  as  valueless  for 
purposes  of  worship  as  a  metrical  statement  of  the 
proposition  that  the  square  described  on  the  hy. 
pothenuse  of  a  right-angle  triangle  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  squares  on  the  other  two  sides.  Indeed, 
too  many  of  the  hymns  written  in  periods  of  relig- 
ious controversy  have  been  weighted  down  with 
doctrinal  theory.  John  Wesley  himself,  in  the  pre- 
face of  his  collection  of  hymns,  dated  1779,  boasts 
that  these  hymns  "contain  all  the  more  important 
truths  of  our  most  holy  religion,  whether  specula- 
tive or  practical,"  "  illustrate  them  all,"  and  "  prove 
them  l)otli  by  Scripture  and  reason;  and  this  is 
done  in  a  regular  order."  Tliat,  indeed,  is  the  de- 
fect of  the  book;  it  contains  too  much  that  is  mere- 
ly expository,  argumentative,  or  hortatory.  Take, 
for  example,  two  stanzas: 

"Lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  God, 
For  you  He  suffer' d  paiu  ; 
Swearers,  for  you  He  spilt  His  blood, 
And  shall  He  bleed  iu  vaiu? 

"Misers,  for  j'ou  His  life  He  paid: 
Your  barest  crime  He  bore  ; 
Drunkards,  your  sins  were  on  Him  laid 
That  you  might  sin  no  more." 

These  lines  might  easily  be  matched   in   all   of  the 
older  denominational  hymnals. 

Some  of  the  most  inspiring  hymns  were  the  pro- 
duct of  the  early  ages  of  faith.  Nothing  of  the 
so[)histicated  Victorian  era  has  touched  their  sim- 
plicity and  vigor.  When  hell  was  a  pit  of  physical 
torment  and  heaven   a  city  of  pearly    gates,   the 
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Cliristiiui's  fenrs  and  hopes  were  ahsolutdy  ilelinite. 
For  IJertianl  of  Cluiiy  tliere  \v:is  in  nil  I'cility  a 
"Jerusalem,  the  golden,  with  inilk  and  honey  hlest," 
a  "sweet  and  blessed  country,  the  home  of  (lod's 
elect";  and  Bernard's  cry  came  from  his  heart  : 

"For  thee,  O  clear,  dear  couutry. 
Mine  eyes  their  vigils  keep  ; 
For  very  love  beholding 
Thy  holy  name,  they  weep." 

No  vague  remarks  on  ethics  in  tlii — no  thin  .gen- 
ei'alizations  ahnut  llie  pliMsure  of  doinj;-  iiiiod,  or 
aliout  joinino- the  choir  invisible.  'I"he  hymn-lioDk 
that  shall  gather  up  the  best  of  this  passion  nf  wur- 
sliip  is  vet  to  be  made. —  The  Nntum. 


SjxM'ial   Itonis  in  the  llurst   Collcrtioii. 

\\'e  present  herewith  in  tabulai'  Ibrm  a  list  of  the 
more  notable  l)Ooks  and  manuscripts  of  the  Hurst 
Collection,  witli  the  ]iriccs  they  brought  at  the  .-^ale 
in  New  York  : 

I.    From  Library  of  George  Washington. 

Butfon's  Natural  History,  2  vols $133  00 

Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire    6 

vols 1,()36  00 

Jeft'erys'  Typogi-aphy  of  North  America  and  the  West 
Indies 

Locke  on  the  Hnuian  Understanding     2  vols. 

Male's  Universal  Gardener 

Sentimental  and  Masonic  Magazine.     5  vols 

Vallancey's  Essay  on  Fortification 

Volney's  Ruins 

Washington's  Official  Letters  to  Congress  while 
Commander-iu-Chief  of  the  Coutiueuial  Forces. 
2  vols.,  London,  1793,  edited  by  John  Carey, 
with  marginal  notes  and  manuscript  by  Carey 
bound  in  at  end 2,810  00 

Washington's  Account  Book  of  Household  Expen- 
ditures during  his  Second  Term  as  President, 
kept  by  Lear  and  Daiidridge 


130  00 
050  00 
230  00 
330  00 
335  00 
195  (10 


525  00 


II.    Franklin  Imprints. 


Cato  Major  (Cicero  on  Old  Age).  5  copies  .  |50,  4(i,  42,  31,  29 
Laws  of  New  Castle,  Kent  and  Sussex,  3  copies  .  |185,  130,  35 
Narrative  of  Massacre  in  Lancaster  County,  2  copies, 

each 25  00 

Poor  Richard  Almanac  for  1  739 5i)5  00 

for  1744 85  00 

for  .748 42  50 

for  1752 46  00 

"         "  "  for  1753 42  50 

for  1767,  4  copies,  |40,  35,  42.50,  16  00 
for  1701,  ..  copies.  .  .  .  $35,  3.5,  32  00 
for  1702,  2  copies $30,  28  00 


for  1703 
"        "  "  for  1764, 2  copies,  each  . 

Pocket  Almanac  for  1760 

Jacob's  Kampf-und-Ritter-Platz 

Pennsylvania  Gazettes,  about  445  numbers  .  .    . 
Colonial  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  62  titles  .    . 

Peters'  Sermon  on  Education 

Sewell's  History  of  the  Quakers 

Treaty  with  the  Indians,  Six  Nations,  2  copies 
Whitefield's  Journal,  8  items 


35  00 

30  00 

31  00 
50  00 

212  00 
55a  00 
50  00 
47  00 
$35,  37  00 
143  50 


III.    Almanacs. 

Roger  Sherman,  for  1761 

Rhode  Island,  for  1741,  by  Poor  Robin  . 

Poor  Job,  for  1754 

Cramer's  Pittsburg,  1810 


IV.    Mather  Books. 

Mather,  Samuel,  Testimony,  Cambridge,  1670 

(bound  with  three  other  works) 

,  Increase,  Wicked  Man's  Portion,  Boston,  1675 

.  ,  The  Times  of  Men,  Boston,  1675 

, ,  The  Blessed  Hope,  Boston,  1701 

,  Cotton,  Military  Duties,  Boston,  1687 

, ,  Sonldiers  Counseled  and  Comforted,  Bos- 
ton, 1689    ...  

,  ,  The  Present  State  of  New  England,  Bos- 
ton, 1690 

, ,  Christianas  per  Ignein,  Boston,  170J    . 

,  ,    Magnalia   Christi  Americana,    London, 

1702,  3  copies $i45,  ; 

, ,  Bonifacius,  Boston,   1710  .    .  .... 

,  -,  Echos  of  Devotion,  Boston,  1716   .... 

, ,  Hades  Look'd  Into,  Boston,   1717.    .    .    . 

V.     New  England  Psalters. 


London,  17J1 

Bosl;cn,  1726,  2  copies  . 
Edinburgh,  1737  .  .    .    . 

Boston,  1747-9 

Boston,  1762,  in  sheets  . 


VI.    New  England  Primers. 

Boston,  1763 

Boston  (Perkins),  1771  .      

Boston  (Leverett),  i  771 

Boston  (  Kueelanci  and  Adams),  1771 

Salem,  1784 

Boston  (Draper),  1788  and  1798 S 

Greenfield  (Deuio  &  Phelps),  1816 .    .    . 

VII.    Indian  Languages. 

Luther's  Catechism  in  the  Delaware,   Siockholiu, 

1696 

Mohawk  Prayer  Book,  Wm.  Bradford,  N.  Y.,  1715, 

The  same,  third  edition,  Quebec,  1780 

Mohawk  Primer,  London,  17S6.  ...        

Eliot's  Indian  Bible,   second  edition,    Cambridge, 

1685  (New  Testament,  1080) 

Massachusetts  Psalter,  Boston,  1709 

Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  Seneca,  by  Harris  and 

Young,  N.  Y.,  1829 

Sanborn's  Hymnal,  in  Seneca,  1893 

VIII.     Mexicana. 

Gastelu,  Arte  de  Lengua  Mexicana,  Puebla,  1689,  . 

Leon,  Camino  del  Cieio.  Mexico,  1611 

Lorra  Bacxuio,  Manual,  Mexico,  1634 

Medina,  La  Vida  S.  Nicolas  de  Tolentino,  Mexico, 

1605 .... 

Molina,  Vocabulario,  Mexico,  1555  (imperfect)  .  .    . 

,  Confessioiiario,  Mexico,  1565      

,  Vocabulario,  Mexico,  1571 

Paredes,  Manual,  Mexico,  1759  •  ■    .    .,  

Vetanconrt,  Arte  de  Lcugua  Mexicana,  Mexico,  1673 
Estatutos  Generates  de  Barcelona,  Mexico,  1585  .  .  . 
Florencia,  Historia  de  la  Compauia  de  Jesus,  Mexico, 

1694 

IX.     Rare  Ameuicana. 

Biorck,  Swedish  Church  in  America,  Upsala,  1731  . 
Gospel  Order  Revived,  Bradford,  N.  Y.,  1700  .... 
Clap,  History  of  Churches  in  New  England,  Boston, 


Proposed  Prayer  Book,  Philadelphia,  1786 

The  Dial,  Boston,  1840-44.     4  vols 

Force's  Tracts.  4  vols 


$40  00 

18  00 

16  00 

11  50 

140  00 

250  00 

80  00 

135  00 

57  00 

245  00 

200  00 

70  00 

!,  40  00 

105  00 

43  00 

42  00 

20  50 

,  51  00 

12  00 

13  60 

15  50 

80  00 

115  00 

70  00 

65  00 

45  00 

,  28  00 

21  00 

1,300  00 

110  00 

30  00 

410  00 

40  00 

37  00 

21  00 

60  00 

39  00 

46  00 

26  00 

37  50 

45  00 

55  00 

40  00 

44  00 

35  00 

40  00 

65  00 

32  00 

190  00 

43  00 

40  00 
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U  rlsperger,  Salzburger  Emigrants,  4  vols.,  Halle, 

17;(8-1745 

Hawthorne,   Peter  Parley's  Uuivcr.sal   History,    3 

vols.,  Boston,  1837 

,  Fatuous  Old  People,  Boston,  1841 

,  Biographical  Stories  for  Children,  Boston,  184a 

Longfellow,  Evangeline,  large  paper,  presentation 

copy  from  author,  Boston,  1848 

Now  England's  First  Fruits,  Loudon,  1()43 

Boston  News-Letter,  1713,  one  issue,  2  pages  .... 
Ignatius  Davis,  Genesee  Country,  Fredericktown, 

Md.,  1804      .    : 

Acts  of  North  Carolina,  Newbern  (Jos.  Davis),  1773 
Pennsylvania  Magazine,  Philadelphia,  177o-G  .  .  . 
Simms,  Beauchampe,  Philadelphia,  1843,  with  lines 

in  pencil  by  Charles  Dickens 

John  Smith's  Historie  of  Virginia,  Loudon,  1637  .  . 
Usseliux,  Trading  Agreement  of  South  Company, 

Stockholm,  1U36 

Sunday  Service  for  Methodists,  London,  1784  .... 

X.    Bibles. 

Latin,  Freyburger,  Geriug  and  Crantz,  Paris,  1475 

or  1674    

,  Koburger,  Nuremberg,  1477 

,  Jensou,  Venice,  1479 

English,  Matthews,  London,  1540 

—  ,  Coverdale,  second  foreign  edition,  Zurich,  15.50 

XI.     General. 

Harris.se,  Americana  Vftustissima,   3  vols,,   N.  Y. 

and  Paris,  186(i  73 

Icazbalceta,  Early  Mexicaua,  Mexico,  17B(3  ..... 
Sabin,  Dictionarv  of  Books  relating  to  America,  lU 

vols.,  N.Y.,  i 868-93 

Byron,  Hours  of  Idleness,  Newark,  1807 

Chained  Manuscripts,  14th  and  I5th  Centuries,  ten 

in  all |36,  76,  66,  90,  30,  116,  151,  101, 

Dickens,  Old  Curiosity  Shop  and  Barnaby  Rudge, 

London,  1841,  presentation  copies  from  author     1 

Forster,  Life  of  Dickens,  extra-illustrated 

Drydeu's  Virgil,  8  vols.,  London,  1731,  once  owned 

by  Samuel  Johnson 

Hazlitt's  Characters  of  Shakespeare,  once  owned  by 

Leigh  Hunt 

Luther,  Essay  on  the  Need  for  Schools  for  Children, 

Wittenberg,  1580  . 

Three  Illuminated  Manuscripts  of  15th  and  16th 

Centuries $3.5, 

Persian  Manuscript,  The  Gulistau  of  Sadi,  1517  .    . 

Melanchthon's  Bible,  L\ons,  1533 

Melanchthou's  Horace,  JBasel,  1524 

Milton,  Paradise   Lost,  first  edition,   fourth   title, 

London,  166S 

Southey's  copy  of  Palmerin  of  England,  with  man- 
uscript of  Southey,  London,  1664 

Roman  Breviary,  Plantin,  1735 

Shakespeare's  Plays,  14  vols.,   London,   1851,   with 

autograph  of  Hawthorne  in  each 

Dowden,  Life  of  Shelly,  extra-illustrated,  3  vols., 

London,  1886  .    . . 

Marsden,    Dictionary  of    Christian   Churches  and 

Sects,  London,  n.  d.,  extra-illustrated.  4  vols. 
Wesley,  John,  Latin  Grammar,  Bristol,  1748  .... 
Wesley,  Samuel,  Maggots,  London,  1685 

XII.    Incunabula. 

Caxton,  Higdeu's  Polycronycoa,  1483.     301  leaves  . 

"  '  "  "        394  leaves  .    . 

"  "  "  "        306  leaves  .    . 

Wyukin  de  Worde,  Bartholomastus,  London,  1495  . 

Brandt  The  Shyppe  of  Fooles,  1517 

Hilton,  Scala  Perfectiouis,  1533 

Gutenberg.  Catholicon  of  Balbus  de  Janua  (part  by 
"R"  Printer  of  Strasaburg  about  1464),  first  press 
at  Mainz,  1460 


140  00 
53  00 
41  00 

100  00 
136  00 
80  00 

53  00 
115  00 
300  00 

73  00 
106  00 

75  00 
75  00 


135  00 

70  00 
150  00 

90  00 
190  00 


38  00 
17  00 

156  75 
35  00 

85,  60  00 

05,  70  00 
105  00 

96  00 

26  00 

47  00 

40,  41  00 
50  00 
75  00 
60  00 

75  00 


315  00 
45  00 

1,400  00 

36  00 

104  00 
15  50 
U  50 


1,400  00 
700  00 
675  00 
170  00 
130  00 
150  00 


"R"  Printerof  Strassburg,  Dionysius  de  Burgo,  1470  $100  00 

Peter  SchofCer,  Gregory  IX,  Mainz,  1473 360  00 

Ulric  Zel,  Caracciolus  de  Litio,  Cologne,  1473   .    .    .  60  00 

Ulric  Zel,  Leouardus  de  Utino,  Cologne,  1473    .        .  115  00 

XIII.    DouuMENT.s,  Letters  and  Autouraphs. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  two  lines 

Benjamin  Franklin,  letter 

Horatio  Gates,  letter 

Ulysses  S.  Grant,  letter 

Alexander  von  Humboldt,  3  letters 

Washington  Irving,  letter 

Lafayette,  letter  to  Patrick  Henry 

Longfellow,  letter 

James  Monroe,  letter 

George  Wasliiugton,  appraisement  of  slaves  sent  to 

Dismal  Swamp,   1764 

George  Washington,  lease  of  land,  Frederick  Coun- 
ty, Va 

George  Washington,  release  of  Wm.  Whiting,  1764 
George  Washington,  letter  to  Richard  Henry  Lee, 

Cambridge,  1775 

George  Washington,  letter  to  Lund  Washington,  N. 

Y.,  1776 

George  Washington,  letter   to  Benjamin  Harrison, 

from  Middlebrook,  1779 

George  Washington,  letter  to  Charles  Carter,  Mt. 

Vernon,  1788 

George  Washington,  letter  to  Gov.  Robert  Brooke, 

Philadelphia,  1795 

George   Washington,    letter   to    Col.   Bedel,    Cam- 

biidge,  1776  ■ 

George  Washington,  credentials  of  James  Monroe 

to  France 

XIV.      MANUSCRIPT.S. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  ten  pages 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Osorio 

James  Fenimore  Cooper,  Life  of  Preble 

Cowper,  William,  Legal  Commonplace  Book  .    .    . 

Jacob  Eliot,  Diary  on  Leaves  of  Nathaniel  Ames's 
Almanacs 

Eugene  Field,  Yvetot 

Were  Wolf 

Oak  Tree  and  the  Ivy 

Washington  Irving,  Tales  of  a  Traveler 

Washington  Irving,  Bracebridge  Hall ... 

Abraham  Lincoln,  one  page  of  last  annual  message, 

Cotton  Mather,  Sermon 

Thomas  Moore,  The  Epicurean 

Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Tamerlane 

Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Visit  of  the  Dead 

Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Dreams  and  the  Lake 

Edgar  Allan  Poe,  To  the  River  and  To .... 

Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Memoranda,  Living  Writers  of 
America 

Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Eureka  (his  own  copy)  with  mar- 
ginal notes 

Wm.  Pote,  Jr.,  Journal  of  Captivity,  1745-47  .   .    , 

Walter  Scott,  History  of  Scotland 

Robert  Southey,  eight  memorandum  books 

Walt  Whitman,  War  Diary,  22  leaves 

Tliis  is  the  fourth  and  concluding  article  printed 
in  these  columns  concerning  the  sale  of  this  famous 
library.  For  the  sake  of  book  lovers  we  have  gone 
into  the  minutest  detail.  What  uidooked  for  prices 
some  of  these  rare  treasures  brought.  This  record 
of  prices  will  be  of  great  value  to  all  who  buy  or 
sell  literary  curiosities.  What  a  shame  that  those 
who  might  have  done  so  did  not  save  this  match- 
less collection  to  the  American  University  ? 


35  00 

52  50 

45  00 

10  00 

14  00 

32  00 

50  00 

35  00 

33  00 

90  00 

115  00 

400  00 

360  00 

605  00 

1,065  00 

150  00 

465  00 

145  00 

150  00 

18  00 

135  00 

330  00 

80  00 

400  00 

113  50 

155  00 

105  00 

1,100  00 

1,315  00 

450  00 

100  00 

736  00 

801  00 

155  00 

330  00 

190  00 

335  00 

530  00 

110  00 

1,600  00 

100  00 

150  00 
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Editorial  Notes. 

In  this  issuft  is  printed  iiu  interesting  article  from 
The  Nation  on  "  Hymnals,  Old  and  New,''  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Hymnal 
just  issued.  While  not  fully  agreeing  with  all  said, 
it  is  interesting  to  know  what  one  of  our  widely 
read  and  ultracritical  journals  has  to  say  on  the 
subject. 

The  Secretary  of  the  University  is  still  a  little 
more  tiian  $100  short  on  the  payment  which  he  made 
of  $405  for  the  autograph  letter  oF  George  Wash- 
ington, bearing  on  educational  matters  and  of  vital 
importance  to  the  American  University,  purcliased 
at  the  sale  of  tlie  Hurst  collection.  Friends  have 
come  to  the  rescue  from  time  to  time  with  checks 
helping  toward  the  payment  of  this  letter,  which 
has  been  donated  by  the  buyer  to  the  University. 
If  other  friends  are  willing  to  assist,  checks  in  any 
amount  will  be  very  thankfully  received.  To  those 
who  contribute  to  help  in  this  matter  a  iiandsome 
fac-simile  copy  of  the  Washington  letter  will  be 
sent.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  further  appeal  will  be 
made  along  this  line,  but  the  Secretary  can  hardly 
afford  himself  to  stand  for  the  balance  which  is  still 
due.  Let  a  few  friends  come  to  the  rescue.  Make 
checks  payable  to  the  order  of  \V.  L.  Davidson. 


A  handsome  little  booklet  has  just  been  issued  by 
the  University  autiiorities  on  annuities,  entitled 
"  Safe  Investment  and  Splendid  Piiilanthropy."     It 


unfolds  a  plain  business  proposition  by  which  you 
can  provide  a  life  support  for  yourself,  wife,  ciiildren 
or  dependents,  and  at  the  same  time  perform  a  ser- 
vice of  transcendent  importance  to  humanity.  The 
plan  proposed  exeiupts  you  from  current  taxes,  re- 
lieves you  from  care  and  anxiety,  and  enables  you 
to  become  the  executor  of  your  own  estate  during 
your  lifetime.  A  fair  rate  of  interest  is  guaranteed 
with  ample  security  behind  it.  If  you  are  at  all 
interested  in  a  plan  of  this  character,  the  little  book- 
let with  full  information  will  be  gladly  mailed  you 
on  aiiplication. 


It  seonis  almost  certain  that  the  next  Congress 
will  order  the  opening  and  grading  of  Massachu- 
setts avenue  from  Wisconsin  to  Nebraska  avenue  at 
the  site  of  the  American  University.  The  Com- 
missioners of  tlie  Di-strict  of  Columbia  are  heartily 
in  favor  of  it  and  will  recommend  it  in  their  report 
to  Congre.ss  asking  for  appropriations.  The  hard 
and  efficient  work  which  was  done  last  year  will 
not  be  forgotten  by  the  forthcoming  Congress.  The 
naatter  would  doubtless  have  had  favorable  action 
at  the  hands  of  the  last  Congress  but  for  the  many 
other  appropriations  which  were  demanded  and  the 
treasury  deficit  which  caused  Congress  toward  the 
close  of  the  session  to  move  with  great  caution. 


A  Royal  Gift. 

A  check  for  $15,000  in  favor  of  the  American 
University  has  recently  been  received  from  Mrs. 
Gu.'itavius  F.  Swift,  of  Chicago.  This  is  the  final 
pa}-ment  on  a  splendid  gift  of  $25,000  made  witliin 
the  3'ear  by  this  noble  woman.  Her  generous  luis- 
band  had  planned  for  still  larger  things  concerning 
the  American  University,  but  death  called  him  be- 
fore he  had  fully  matured  his  plans.  His  good 
wife,  understanding  his  heart  and  purposes,  remem- 
bered the  benevolencies  in  which  he  was  interested, 
and  tried  to  carry  out,  as  far  as  she  could,  his  wishes 
concerning  them.  This  gift  has  been  an  in.spira- 
tion  and  will  be  used  in  the  advancement  of  the 
McKinley  Memorial  College  of  Government,  now 
in  course  of  erection. 


A  Suggestive  Example. 

The  public  press  states  that  the  Carnegie  Tech- 
nological School  in  Pittsburg  expects  to  operi  its 
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doors  this  se.nson,  but  seventy-two  liundred  persons, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  have  already  applied 
for  the  privilege  of  ciirollini;-  themselves  as  pupils 
at  the  institute.  Kroni  Ibreij^n  eoinitries  most  of  the 
applicants  are  full-,i;n)\vii  men  who  desire  to  eoiue 
to  America  to  hvirn  oui'  methods  of  (hiiii<;-  hiisine.ss. 
The  numlier  of  .•ijijilicalions  fimii  I'^i'iiiiee  ami  ( Jer- 
many  exceeds  those  from  any  other  country.  .Japan 
is  represented  by  several.  Quite  a  luimher  from 
Russia  have  applied,  and  a  few  from  China.  Many 
applications  have  come  from  the  Philippines.  The 
Educational  Commission  has  requested  an  enroll- 
ment for  twenty  pupils.  The  Board  of  Control  is 
embarrassed  by  the  enormous  number  of  apjdica- 
tions,  and  their  decision  is  published,  which  is,  that 
they  will  receive  jiupils  from  Pittsburg  and  Alle- 
gheny first,  then  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
then  from  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  leaving  the 
foreign  countries  until  last.  This,  of  course,  is  in 
harmony  with  Mr.  Carnegie's  primary  purpose. 

Tills  typifies  exactly  what  wouM  happen  at  the 
American  University  if  it  were  o|)en  on  the  high 
plane  which  is  contemplated,  namely,  with  a  corps  of 
instructors  as  able  and  brilliant  as  the  world  affords, 
with  all  the  .splendid  accumulations  of  the  Govern- 
ment nearby  and  ready  for  use.  Tliis  is  the  day  of 
the  specialist.  In  the  competitions  of  to-day  men 
cannot  hope  for  success  unless  they  are  fitted  and 
prepared  by  special  study,  aside  from  that  whieh 
comes  from  the  regular  routine  of  school  and  col- 
lege discipline.  More  than  13,000  American  stu- 
dents are  pu"'*uing  post-graduate  work,  jireparing 
themselves  by  unusual  application  for  special  careers. 
The  number  of  foreign  students  applying  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Carnegie  Technological  School  of 
Pittsburg  would  be  more  tlian  duplicated  here  at 
the  Nation's  capital,  with  the  American  University 
once  open  for  work.  Hundreds  of  applications  are 
now  on  file.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  turned  to- 
ward America  since  she  has  become  a  world  power, 
and  students  abroad,  attracted  by  our  successful 
experiments  in  government,  desiring  to  stmly  our 
sources  of  power  at  the  fountain-head  of  tlie  Na- 
tion, would  come  to  Washington  for  investiga- 
tion when  they  would  go  nowhere  else.  That 
vision  is  indeed  dim  which  can  not  see  glorious 
possibilities  of  success  in  such  an  enterprise  as  is 
here  contemplated.  Let  us  hurry  on  and  realize 
the  success  wliich  awaits  us. 


.\  11(1  row  lirown  Diivall. 

The  death  of  .\ndi'ew  Ih'.wn  Duvall  in  Siptem- 
lier  while  at  sea  on  his  i-eturn  from  iMigland,  after 
a  l)iief  respite  fi'om  his  ollieial  burdens,  has  left  a 
large  vacancy  in  the  home  \vhere  his  heart  centered, 
in  the  church  whei'e  his  powers  fouml  a  conse- 
cr.'ited  u-e,  and  in  the  eify  whei'e  his  whole  life  hail 
l)een  spent,  and  in  the  service  of  which  as  ('orpora- 
tioii  (Vtunsel  he  had  for  sevei-al  years  given  signal 
l>roof  hoiji  of  his  al)ilily  and  lidelity  as  a  popular 
otticial.  Added  to  the  domestic  and  ecclesiastical 
relations,  and  the  public  functions  which  he  has 
nobly  fulfilled,  was  his  active  and  continued  mem- 
bersiiip  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  American 
University  since  its  incor))oration  in  IS'.'l.  For 
fourteen  years  he  has  faiilifully  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  position,  serving  on  the  Executive  and 
Auditing  Committees  during  the  whole  period,  and 
for  nine  years  as  a  member  of  the  Building  Com- 
mittee. He  gave  generously  of  his  valuable  time 
and  helpful  counsel  to  the  interests  of  the  institu- 
tion. He  was  on  most  intimate  terms  with  Bishop 
Hurst,  who  loved  him  for  what  he  was,  a  pure  and 
warm-hearted  friend.  The  qualities  of  candor,  ar- 
dent love  of  the  truth,  a  rigid  but  cheerful  con- 
scientiousness and  adherence  to  duty,  a  happy 
aspiration  toward  the  ideals  of  life,  made  him  a  de- 
lightful associate  and  comiJanion.  His  absence  is 
painfully  felt  in  hundreds  of  hearts  which  he  had 
won  to  himself  The  benediction  of  his  life  abides 
among  us  as  a  sweet  remembrance  and  a  stimulating 
force  to  the  iiighest  endeavor. 


Progress  on  the  INew  Buildiiij;-. 

Sct.ires  of  workmen  are  now  busily  engaged  in  the 
erecti'iii  of  the  College  of  Government  on  the 
foundatiim  which  was  previously  laid,  the  corner- 
stone of  which  was  set  iii  place  by  President  Roose- 
velt. Car  loads  of  marble  are  being  received  daily 
from  the  quarries  at  Rutland,  Vt.  Mountains  of 
brick,  sand,  and  structural  steel  surround  the  foun- 
dation walls.  Under  the  terms  of  the  contract  the 
buililing  must  be  under  roof  and  enclosed  by  the 
first  of  next  June.  The  building  is  a  marvel  of 
beauty,  architecturally,  and  will  cost  when  com- 
pleted something  more  than  $250,000.  It  is  to  be  a 
memorial  to  the  late  President  McKinley,  who  was 
intensely  interested  in  this  building  and  the  work 
of  the  University.  The  grounds  are  full  of  activity 
during  these  fine  fall  days,, and  the  advancing  work 
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brings  great  joy  to  the  hearts  of  tliose  who  arc  in- 
terested in  this  great  enterprise. 

When  this  new  building  is  completed,  witii  tlie 
('ollege  of  History  ah'eady  done,  tiiere  will  be  avail- 
able eighty-two  (82)  class-rooms,  enough  to  amply 
provide  for  a  great  number  of  students.  Tt,  is  hoped 
that  the  productive  endowment  will  by  lliat  time 
be  so  much  increased  that  a  creditable  opening  can 
be  attempted  in  two  or  throe  important  depait- 
rnents.  From  that  time  on  the  University  may 
grow  by  evolution,  as  all  other  great  universities 
have  ilone.  Buildings  will  be  erected  and  opened 
for  Work  as  the  necessity  demands.  This  seems  to 
be  the  conr.-e  of  wisdom. 


A  Kighteoiis  Court  Decree. 

Judge  Freas,  of  the  Orphans'  Court  at  Wilkcsbari'e, 
this  month  iianded  down  a  decision  by  which  the 
executors  of  the  estate  of  Mrs.  P.  L.  Bennett  ai'e  re- 
quired CO  pay  $20,000  to  the  American  University, 
under  the  terms  ot  the  gift  which  she  made  in  No- 
vember, 1898.  The  executors  have  been  contesting 
the  claim.  The  facts  in  brief  are  these :  In  a  letter  to 
Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  under  date  of  November  25, 
1898,  Mrs.  Bennett  subscribed  $25,000  Ibr  the  Amer- 
ican University,  first  payment  to  be  nuide  when  the 
corner-stone  of  IhePennsylvania  Hall  of  Administra- 
tion was  laid  ;  the  sucoml  when  the  mot  was  on  the 
building:  and  the  third  and  last  when  the  buililing 
was  eomph'ted.  In  July,  1901,  Mrs.  Bennett  sent 
her  check  for  $5,000  on  account  of  her  subscription, 
leaving  $20,000  still  unpaid  When  this  amount 
was  paid  she  suggested  to  Dr.  JcjImi  A.  (iutteridge, 
financial  rejiresentative  of  the  University,  that  she 
desired  to  see  the  work  advance,  and  therefore  this 
payment  was  looked  upon  as  a  waiver  of  the  original 
terms  of  the  subscription,  as  imthing  had  been  done 
at  that  time  towards  the  erection  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hall  of  Administration,  although  plans  for  the  build- 
ing had  been  drawn  and  submitttd  lor  that  specific 
purpose.  The  court  held  tliatagood  consideration 
was  shown  for  the  promise  in  question;  that  it  is  not 
void  for  uncertainty;  and  that  the  trust  es  of  the 
University  have  reasonable  time  in  which  to  ful- 
fill their  part  of  the  contract.  The  judge  therefore 
awarded  the  sum  of  $20,000  to  be  paid  by  the  exec- 
utors to  the  American  University  under  the  terms 
of  the  subscri[)tion. 

We  feel  very  confident  that  this  is  just  as  Mrs. 
Bennett  would  have   it  could  she  speak  out  of  the 


skies.  She  led  a  noble  life  and  left  a  large  amount 
to  worthy  organizations. 

of  a  necessity  laws  must  be  very  stringent  concern- 
ing the  settling  of  estates,  else  many  unworthy 
schemers  might  reap  unmerited  harvests  and  right- 
ful heirs  be  robbed  of  that  wliich  pro()erly  belongs 
to  them.  This  is  the  first  contest  in  court  which  the 
American  Ihiiversity  has  ever  had,  and  they  under- 
took il  with  great  reluctancy.  They  wantonly  that 
which  rightfully  belongs  to  them  and  which  is  cheer- 
fully given. 

In  all  of  this  is  a  lesson  which  [leople  should  read. 
When  a  gift  is  made,  which  might  mean  a  contest  in 
casi'  of  death,  \v[  the  terms  he  so  carefully  and  dis- 
tinitly  wonled  that  no  misunderstanding  can  jiossi- 
bly  oeeui-,  and  no  other  meaning  aside  from  that 
which  the  donor  iidended  can  l>y  any  possibility  be 
read  into  it.  Better  be  your  own  executor — -give  while 
you  are  living  and  realize  the  joy  and  blessedness 
which  is  p)i-omised  to  those  who  give.  Thus  you  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  having  your  plans  miscarry 
— you  relieve  many  heart  burnings  and  prevent 
many  dis:  greeable  legal  squabbles.  Some  one  should 
write  a  book  on  the  Joy  ami  Duty  of  Becoming  One's 
Own  Executor,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  every 
bcnevolentlv-incliii(>d  iierson  in  the  world. 


Asbury  Memorial  Hall. 

Payments  on  Asbnvy  subscriptions  since  the  issue  of  the 
CouKiER  ill  October,  iyo;i : 

$110— A.  A  Hyde  und  wife.  *100— Adam  Stengle,  D. 
W.  Coucli,  R.  S.  Rust,  Albert  J.  Nast.  $0O-L.  F.  Wal- 
deu.  $75— E.  R.  Dille.  .$50— Edwin  C  Griffiths  A.  F. 
Dotterer.  sH-tS— J  E.  Jaclvlin,  Milton  Miihia.  .iS-lrO- E  E 
Caster.  )p;i(?— A.  M.  Bailey.  $:«  I  .<><>-Geo.  P.  Eckman. 
$31— H.  R.  Naylov.  $;{0—S.  J.  Carroll  *2.">— Johu  L. 
Cooper,  William  Sweuson.  $20 — W.  S.  Matthew,  John 
McEldowney,  Alfred  Coons,  E.  P.  Robertson,  Joshua  Stans- 
field.  ,i5l8.70— John  S.  Evans.  *l«.(>7— J.  M.Brown, 
C.  C.  Albertson.  .$  I  5— S.  W.  Gehrett.  .$13  — J.  E.  Rudi- 
sill.  $10— W.  M.  Ward,  A.  A.  Graves,  J.  G.  Wilson,  F.  G. 
Mitchell,  F.  H.  Havenuer,  W.  G.  Coons,  Thomas  Hambly, 
G.  R.  Geer  and  wife,  E.  A.  White,  Hanley  Can.sfield,  Robert 
Pattinsou,  0.  M.  Tlio  iipsou,  JuanC.  Chavez.  $8.50 — C.  E. 
Pettis.  $8.o;i— E.  M.  Mills,  A.  R.  Shockley,  Thomas  Hall. 
$8 — Leaudro  Fernandez.  $0.G<>— OUfton  Jackson.  .>(;0— 
I.  M.  Lane,  David  Dick.  $5— S.  M.  Day,  Jlrs.  A.  B.  Clough, 
S.  A.  Morse,  E.  W.  S.  Peck,  Fred.  t).  Baldwin,  O.  F.  Linstrum, 
R.  H.  Lyles,  A.  Holbrook,  R.  McCasky,  M.  E.  Ketcham,  L. 
A.  Willsey.  .$  1— E.  L.  Eslingtoii.  .$3.33- Manuel  Flores. 
.$3— Eden  Hammond,  J.  W.  W.  Co.x.  .$2— N.  B.  Waliius- 
ford,  J.  W.  Sinnock,  T.  R.  Parker,  J.  W.  Galloway.  M.  V. 
Water.s,  R.  H.  Debose,  Dionisio  Costales,  B.  Gonzales,  Del- 
bert  S.  Ullrick,  S.  F.  B.  Peace.  $l.<i7— Agapito  Mares. 
$1 .34— J.  E.  Webb  $  I— G.  B.  Coleman,  J.  W.  Jefferboj, 
L.  E.  Toulson,  T.  M.  Hubbard,  J.  H.  Harman,  C.  E.  Jackson, 
J.  L.  Chestnut,  C.  L.  Logan,  J.  B.  Workmau.  33c. — J.  W. 
Brown. 

Note. — Lack  of  space  and  the  small  number  of  payments 
coming  in  from  time  to  time  have  prevented  a  more  frequent 
publication  of  this  Asbury  list. 
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FORM  OF  WILL   FOR 

THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
I  f  a  Legacy  or  Bequest — 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  "  The  American  University,"  a  corporation  in  the  District  of  Columliia, 
the  sum  of  (insert  amount),  and  tlie   receipt  of  its  Treasurer  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  my  ex- 
ecutors for  the  same. 
If  a  Devise  of  Land — 

I  give  and  devise  to  "The  American  University,"  a  corporation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
following  land  premises  (insert  description),  with  the  appurtenances,  in  fee  simple,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  said  University. 
If  the  Residue  of  an  Estate — 

I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  all  the  residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate,  real  and  ])ersonal,  in- 
cluding herein  any  ana  every  legacy,  bequest,  or  devise  that  may  lapse  or  for  any  reason  fail  to  take 
effect,  to  "  The  American  University  "  a  corporation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purposes  of 
said  University. 

The  will  should  be  attested  by  three  witnesses,  who  should  write  against  their  names,  their 
places  of  residence,  their  street  and  number.  The  following  form  of  attestation  will  answer  for  every 
State  in  the  Union:  "Signed,  sealed,  published,  and  declared  by  the  said  (A.  B.)  as  his  last  will  and 
testament,  in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  said  (A.  B.)  and  in  his  presence  and  in  the 
presence  of  each  other,  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses." 


Officers  of  the  American  University. 

Chancellor Bishop  C.  C.  McCabe,   D.D.,  LL.  D. 

Vice-Chomcellor,  Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Secretary,  Rev.  Wilbur  L.  Davidson,  D.  D. 

Financial  Sec'y,  Rev.  J.  A.  Gutteridge,  D.  D.  Registrar,  Rev.  Albert  Osborn,  B.  D. 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Preaident,  Rev.  D.  H.  Carroll,  D.  D. 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Glovkk.  Secretary,  Rkv.  Charles  W.  Baldwin,  D.  D. 


Bishop  Thomas  Bowmau,  N.  J. 
Michael  Burnham,  D.  D.,  Mo. 
Hon.  Julian  S.  Oarr,  N.  0. 
Bishop  O.  H.  Fowler,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  John  E.  Andrns,  N.  Y. 
S.  Parkes  Oadman,  D.  D.,  N.Y 
Mr.  A.  B.  Duvall,  D.  0. 
Mr.  B.  P.  Leighton,  D.  0. 
Bishop  W.  F.  Mallalieu,  Mass. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Browne,  D.  0. 
D.  H.  Carroll,  D.E.,  Md. 
Hon.  William  Oonnell,  Pa. 
Hon.  Geo.  W.  Sturgiss,  W.  Va. 
Mrs.  Clarence  G.  Jackson,  Pa 
Hon.  John  Fritz,  Pa. 
Mr.  N.  T.  Arnold,  Pa. 


Board  of  Trustees. 

Mr.  0.  O.  Glover,  D.  O. 
Mr.  John  E.  Herrell,  D.  0. 
Bishop  0.  O.  McCabe,  Pa. 
Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  Md. 
C.  W.  Baldwin,  D.  D.,  Md. 
Mr.  John  Farson,  111. 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Smith,  D.  0. 
Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent,  Ind. 
A.  J.  Palmer,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  Arthur  Dixon,  111. 
Bishop  J.  W.  Hamilton,  Gal. 
Mr.  D.  B.  Wesson,  Mass. 
Hon.  Chas.  Dick,  O. 
Mr.  Levi  Smith,  Pa. 
Bishop  Earl  Cranston,  D.  0. 
F.  E.  E.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  Mass. 
J.  G.  Bickerton,  D.  D.,  Pa. 


J.  O.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 
J.  Wesley  Hill,  D.  D.,  Pa. 
J.  L.  Hurlbut,  D.D.,  N.  J. 
Mr.  John  S.  Huyler,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  N.Y. 
Mr.  B.  H.  Warner,  D.  O. 
Mr.  T.  D.  Collins,  Pa. 
Senator  L.  E.  McComas,  Md. 
Senator  J.  P.  DoUiver,  Iowa. 
Mr.  C.  Price  Speer,  Pa, 
Thos.  N.  Boyle,  D.  D.,  Pa. 
Judge  Thos.  H.  Anderson,  D.  0. 
Hon.  W.  L.  Woodcock,  Pa. 
Hon.  Willis  G.  Emerson,  Wy. 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Robinson,  111. 
Mr.Q«orge  F.Washburn,  Mass. 
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The  Burden  of   the  Colleg:e  President. 

The  duties  luul  qualifications  of  tiie  president  of 
a  modern  university  were  discussed  b}'  the  educa- 
tors wiio  gathered  recently  at  the  inauguration  of 
Dr.  Edmund  -J.  .James  as  president  of  tiie  Uiiiver- 
sity  of  Illinois.  Tlie  ideal  president  must  evidentl}- 
be  a  scholar,  teacher,  disciplinarian,  organizer,  ad- 
ministrator, financier,  diplomatist,  and  accom- 
plislied  writer  and  speaker.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
inference  from  an  interesting  address  on  the  subject 
bj'  Dr.  Andrew  Sloan  Draper,  President  .James'  pre- 
decessor, and  now  Commissioner  of  Education  in 
Illinois.  All  College  presidents  fall  short  of  the 
ideal  in  one  point  or  anotiier,  but  the  successful 
ones  luu.st  possess  both  solid  attainments  and  super- 
ficial accomplishments.  Tiie  day  lias  long  since 
passed  wiien  a  broken-down  preacher  can  be  re- 
tired to  the  iniiDcuous  ease  of  a  college  presidency. 

The  average  man  does  not  realize  how  much  we 
demand  of  onr  college  presidents.  The  college — to 
say  nothing  of  our  few  real  universities — is  no  long- 
er a  boarding-school  for  two  or  three  hundred  boys 
of  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one.  A  large  faculty  of 
specialists  must  be  steadily  recruited  and  kept  in 
harmonious  and  economical  activity.  Buildings 
and  grounds  worth  several  millions  of  dollars,  elab- 
orate liiiiaries  and  laboratories,  must  be  maintained 
in  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  The  college  adminis- 
tration must  have  close  relations  with  alumni 
througliout  the  country,  and  it  must  be  fittingly  rep- 
resented on  many  public  occasions.  However  du- 
ties may  be  divided  among  deans  and  committees 
of  trustees  and  faculty,  the  final  responsibility  for 
the  smooth  running  of  the  machine  is  laid  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  president.  To  adjust  expenditure 
to  income,  to  make  the  college  a  centre  of  the  best 
intellectual  and  moral  influences,  to  be  socially  ac- 
ceptable to  men  and  women  of  widely  varying  in- 
terests—all these  things,  we  can  readily  see,  are  rig- 
orously exacted  of  the  head  of  a  college. 

He  has  other  burdens  which  are  less  apparent 
even  to  trustees,  faculty,  alumni,  or  undergraduates. 
Trustees,  many  of  whom  are  prosperous  bankers  and 


manufacturers,  sometimes  regard  a  college  as  a 
business  enterprise.  If  the  annual  deficit  is  not  too 
large,  if  the  teachers  are  busy  and  not  disagreeably 
notorious,  if  the  students  are  not  smashing  the  prop- 
erty, the  venture  may  be  reckoned  as  fairly  profita- 
ble in  its  kind.  Each  member  of  tiie  faculty  is  in- 
clined to  look  at  college  from  the  point  of  view  of 
his  own  cour-ses.  If  his  department  is  steadily  ex- 
panding, if  he  can  secure  appropriations  for  neces- 
sary instruction,  books  and  apparatus,  and  if  he  is 
tiius  able  to  attract  the  best  students,  the  president 
is  everything  tiiat  heart  can  wish.  No  undergradu- 
ate and  relatively  few  trustees,  professors,  or  alumni 
fully  grasp  the  notion  that  the  radical  difficulty  of 
the  much-tried  president's  position  is  this:  he  is  con- 
ducting an  e.Ktensive  experiment  in  idealism  in  a 
community  whicli  asks  chiefly  for  immediate  mate- 
rial results.  What  is  more,  his  failure  maj'  mean 
distress  and  possible  disaster,  not  for  himself  alone. 
l)ut  for  the  faculty  and  students  who  are  embarked 
with  iiini.  The  individual  profe.ssor  becomes  un- 
pniductive.  unable  to  keep  abreast  of  his  science, 
and  as  a  result  a  single  department  suffers  from  tem- 
porary weakness,  while  the  strengthening  of  the  rest 
of  the  college  may  more  than  outweigh  the  damage  ; 
but  when  the  president  is  unproductive,  every  de- 
partment is  weakened. 

Tiie  church,  too,  is  an  organization  devoted  to  an 
ideal,  but  no  clergyman,  unless  he  be  a  bishop,  can 
be  compared  in  importance  with  a  college  president. 
Every  year,  in  this  city  of  New  York,  some  minister 
virtually  confesses  bankruptcy.  He  gives  up  his 
pulpit  to  a  successor,  or  his  little  church  may  actu- 
ally cease  existence.  One  congregation  more  or  less 
among  so  many  is  not  an  irreparable  loss.  But  if 
President  Butler  of  Columbia,  Chancellor  Mac- 
Cracken  of  New  York  University,  or  President  Fin- 
ley  of  tiie  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  were  so 
to  conduct  his  office  as  to  impair — or  even  fail  to  ad- 
vance— the  standing  and  influence  of  his  institution, 
the  mi,scarriage  would  be  conspicuous  and  wide- 
reaching  in  its  results.  A  preacher  can  say  :  "Here 
is  my  doctrine  ;  thus  and  so  I  expound  it.     If  yon 
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prefer  another  creed  or  a  more  complaisant  propliet, 
go  ill  peace.  I  will  talk  to  empt}'  })ews."  But  the 
college  president  can  not  take  the  attitude  oi'  Atli a - 
nasius  contra  mundum.  lie  need  never  surrender 
his  principles,  but  he  is  doomed  to  many  sacrifices 
r)f  personal  taste  and  preference.  He  will  be  fortu- 
nate if  he  iiave  such  clearness  of  vision  and  force  of 
character  that  he  can  always  discriminate  between 
preference  and  principle.  Wiien  he  sticks  for  mere 
preference,  he  alienates  supporters  on  whose  aid  he 
may  legitimately  rely.  Wiien  he  lir.st  persuades 
liiuisclf  that  a  principle  is  nothing  but  a  preference, 
lie  lit'^iiis  to  degenerate  into  a  sycophant  and  time- 
si 'i-vor. 

llow  powerful  the  temptations,  none  hut  lit^  can 
ever  know.  The  recent  insurance  investigations 
have  shown  us  how  hard  it  is  for  men  supposed  to 
be  fortified  by  intelligence  and  character  to  resist 
the  allurement  of  money  for  them.selves.  They  con- 
trive some  sophistry  to  excuse  theft  and  quiet  con- 
science. College  presidents  also  are  but  human. 
Tiiey  do  not,  iiowever,  want  the  money  for  them- 
selves, but  for  a  noble  cause.  They  are  not  schem- 
ing to  filch  it  by  excessive  salaries,  crooked  accounts, 
or  preposterous  travelling  expenses.  Their  only 
fault  is  to  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee. 
Tlie  welfare  of  tiie  institution  is  a  huge  thing — and 
'tis  a  great  price  for  a  small  vice.  When,  therefore, 
we  recall  the  revelations  of  venality  among  men 
high  in  public  confidence,  when  we  remember  how 
ignorant  and  unreasoning  the  patrons  of  education 
often  are,  the  wonder  is  that  more  colleges  do  not, 
as  Senator  Dolliver  put  it,  "smell  of  Oil." — Nation. 


Donations  of  the  Year  1905. 

The  year  that  has  passed  has  been  an  eventful 
one  from  the  standpoint  of  benevolences.  The  ban- 
ner year  in  this  respect  was  1901,  when  the  total 
amount  of  benevolrnoes  by  direct  donations  and  be- 
quests fell  a  little  short  of  $124,000,000.  Last  year 
only  $46,000,000  was  contributed  to  libraries,  col- 
leges and  charitable  institutions.  America's  phil- 
anthropists, however,  gave  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves during  the  last  twelvemoutli.  The  donations 
for  the  year  1905  amount  to  $104,586,422.  Of  this 
sum  ttie  donations  are $63,075,01 2  and  the  bequests, 
$40,484,635.  Educational  institutions  received 
$49,638,357;    $3,139,365  was   applied    to   charity; 


$6,041,250  went  to  religious  work,  while  more  than 
a  million  dollars  was  donated  to  libraries. 

.Vndrew  Carnegie  succeeded  in  giving  away  eight 
million  dollars  more  than  he  gave  last  year.  His 
contributions  toward  the  world's  betterment  in 
1905  are  nearly  twenty  million  dollars.  He  has 
provided  at  least  six  churches  with  splendid  organs, 
has  founded  fifteen  libraries,  and  has  remembered 
144  colleges.  What  we  should  do  without  such 
men  as  Carnegie,  Rockefeller,  and  1).  K.  Pear- 
son is  a  significant  question.  Mr.  llockefeller's 
principal  donation  was  that  of  $1,000,000  to  Yale 
University.  The  General  Board  of  Education  is 
richer  by  $10,000,000  on  account  of  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler. Mr.  Pearson  has  donated  $300,000,  mostly  to 
struggling  colleges  in  the  South  and  Northwest. 
His  money,  while  the  amount  is  much  smaller  than 
that  of  his  fellow  philanthropists,  probably  has 
been  appreciated  even  more  and  applied  frequently 
to  a  better  advantage  than  the  Carnegie  or  Rockfel- 
ler  millions. 

While  fewer  notable  persons  hav3  died  during 
the  last  year,  a  number  of  wills  are  to  be  noticed. 
A  list  of  the  most  important  follows  : 

•Jane  Stanford,  to  Stanford  University,  $3,875,000  ; 
Mr.s.  Samuel  Colt,  to  city  and  charities  of  New  Ha- 
ven, Conn.,  $3,000,000  ;  Stephen  Salisbury,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  to  art  and  education,  $3,000,000  ;  Peter  L. 
Kimberly,  Chicago,  111.,  to  charity,  $2,300,000; 
Isaac  J.  Wister,  Philadelphia,  Pa., to  Wister  Institute, 
$2,000,000;  James  C.  King,  Chicago,  III,  to  found 
Old  Men's  Home,  $2,000,000;  E.  M.  Paxson,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  to  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
$1,750,000;  W.  F.  Milton,  to  Harvard  College,  $1,- 
125,000;  B.  F.  Ferguson,  Chicago,  to  municipal  art, 
$1,000,000;  M.  A.  Dupsie,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  Jew- 
ish College,  $1,000,000;  Margaret  A.  Jones,  New 
York,  to  charity,  $1,000,000;  James  Millikin,  Deca- 
tur, 111.,  to  education,  $1,000,000  ;  Joseph  E.  Gilling- 
ham,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  charity,  $1,000,000. 

What  a  record  of  noble  giving  this  is.  No  ac- 
count is  here  taken  of  any  gift  which  does  not  pass 
the  million  mark.  This  is  the  only  age  in  the 
history  of  the  world  when  such  giving  would  have 
become  possible.  This  record,  good  as  it  is,  should  be 
largely  outdone  next  year.  Millions  are  multiply- 
ing themselves  as  never  before,  and  to  give  them 
away  is  the  only  true  way  to  keep  them. 
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Editorials. 


When  you  have  read  this  issue  of  tiie  Gourikk, 
will  you  not  hand  it  to  some  friend  who  niight  be- 
come interested  through  its  reading  in  tlie  work  of 
tlie  American  University? 


Work  is  still  in  progress  on  the  College  of  Gov- 
ernment. The  open  winter  has  permitted  the  con- 
tractors to  continue  the  work  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  splendid  headway  has  been  made.  The 
structure  is  now  advanced  to  the  second  story. 
During  the  uncertain  months  of  February  and 
March,  wdien  freezing  weather  might  interfere  with 
the  setting  of  the  marble,  which  is  a  delicate  job, 
work  may  be  suspended.  All  who  see  the  building 
greatly  admire  it. 

The  Trustees  of  the  University,  resident  in  Pcnn. 
sylvania,  met  at  Piiiladelphia  on  January  17lh,  to 
determine  on  the  advisability  of  beginning  work  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Hall  of  Administration.  After 
full  discussion  a  resolution  was  adopted  expressing 
the  conviction  of  the  committee  that  the  erection  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Hall  of  Administration  was  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  University  to  begin  its  work,  and 
recommending  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
secure  the  funds  for  that  purpose,  work  to  begin  as 
soon  as  enough  money  or  pledges  are  secured  to  put 
the  building  under  roof. 


This  paj)er  will  fall  under  the  eye  of  those  who 
have  subscribed  to  various  funds  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  University.  Many  of  these  sub- 
scriptions should  have  been  settled  long  ago.  We 
are  most  anxious  just  now  for  those  which  have 
been  made  in  such  large  number  throughout  the 
State  of  Ohio  toward  the  College  of  Government, 
which  is  to  bear  the  name  of  that  State,  and  which 
is  to  be  a  memorial  to  President  McKinley.  As 
the  work  advances  every  dollar  subscribed  is 
needed.  If  you  know  yourself  to  be  in  arrears, 
will  you  not  at  once  send  draft  or  check  covering 
the  amount  due?  We  need  a  multitude  of  new 
subscriptions  to  help  complete  this  Ohio  Building. 
If  this  building  is  to  carry  the  name  of  the  good 
•State  of  Ohio,  tiien  the  people  ol'  that  State  must 
erect  it.  If  you  have  no  share  in  it  at  present,  will 
3'ou  not,  for  the  iionor  of  the  State,  and  for  the  love 
you  bear  tiie  last  martyr  among  our  Presidents,  send 
a  generous  donation  to  assist  us  in  this  noble  work  '! 


To  raise  §100,000  in    America  for  the  support   ol 
higher  classical  studies  in  Rome  is  probably  harder 
than  to  raise  a  million  for  some  project  of  commer- 
cial or  industrial  education  at  home.     Yet  the  good 
news  that  this   has  l)een   done  was  announced    last 
week  from  Ithaca.     It    has  taken  five  years  of  per- 
sistent effort  to  do  it,  and  now  the  American  School 
of  Classical  studies  in  Rome  passes  from  the  time  ol 
trial  to  an  era  of  assured  support.     It  has  been  one 
of  the  only  two  schools  of  higher  scientific  learning 
sustained  by  American  generosity  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe ;  but  it  has  had  to  struggle  hard,  first  for 
its  life,  and  then  for  due  recognition.     All  the  time 
it  has  gone  cjuietly  about  its  work,  living   frugal!}-, 
husbanding  its  energies,  and  winning  year  by  year 
the  increasing  respect  of  the  Italian  Government, 
the  Vatican,  and  the  German,  French  and    British 
Schools.     It  has  produced  a  small  group  of  trained 
investigators  and  museum  experts.     It  has  sent  back 
to  our  schools  and  colleges  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  instructors,  newly  vivified  and   alert  from  con- 
tact with  the  quickening  influences  of   the  greatest 
teacher  of  ancient  history — the  Eternal  City.     It  has 
won  its  way  for  the  best  of  reasons — it  has  proved 
its  right  to  live.     And  the  success  already  won  by 
economy  and    well-directed  hard  work  should    lead 
to  greater  things.     Its   endowment  should    be   en- 
larged and  a  permanent  home  provided  for  it. 
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The  l?i(»jjrai>li.v  of  Bishop  Hurst. 

Juhnsou  was  no  loss  tbrtuiiato  in  liis  Boswell  tlian 
Hurst  in  his  Osborn.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  more 
fascinating  and  readabie  biograpiiy  of  any  bisiiopof 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churcii  iuis  yet  been  writ- 
ten than  tiiat  of  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  which  has 
just  been  dropped  from  the  press,  written  by  liis 
loving  friend  and  companion,  Rev.  Albert  Osborn, 
who  for  a  score  of  yars  traveled  by  his  side  and 
was  a  part  of  his  life. 

The  sympathetic  treatment,  the  literary  touch 
and  finish  of  the  author,  the  mechanical  execution 
of  the  printer,  and  the  prodigious  accomplishments 
of  the  subject  of  the  study,  all  conspire  to  make 
this  work  a  model  of  its  kind.  It  will  be  read  with 
interest  and  profit,  not  only  by  those  of  liis  own  de- 
nomination, who  knew  and  loved  Bishop  Hurst, 
but  by  all  who  enjoy  tracing  a  life  pathway  in  which 
success  has  stalked,  and  who  believe  that  the  arena 
of  life  is  still  filled  with  the  possibilities  of  despe- 
rate daring,  terrific  sacrifice  and  undying  renown. 

The  seventy-six  (76)  chapters  crowded  into  five 
hundred  and  nine  (.509)  pages  tell  the  story  of  a  re- 
markal)le  life,  looked  at  from  many  jjoints  of 
view.  As  one  reads  the  amazement  grows,  that  in 
one  year  less  than  man's  allotted  time  on  earth, 
such  a  mass  iif  worthy  work  could  be  accomplished 
by  one  man.  The  diary,  from  which  copious  ex- 
tracts are  made  in  the  early  chapters,  shows  the 
mettle  of  the  man  and  constitutes  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  the  biography.  The  real  man  is  there 
revealed — he  talks  out  of  his  heart,  and  lets  us  in- 
to his  struggles  and  his  victories,  with  the  faithful 
chronicling  of  his  failures  as  well.  The  reading  of 
tins  record  would  be  a  great  inspiration  to  young 
men  beginning  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  had 
much  to  overcome  in  reaching  the  higl.  seats  of 
power,  but  by  an  indomitable  will,  an  unswerv- 
ing perseverance,  and  an  abounding  faith  in  God, 
he  came  ofi"  more  than  conqueror.  Work  was  tlie 
secret  of  his  success.  He  was  at  it  constantly  and 
never  lost  a  moment.  The  record  of  wiiat  he  did 
is  amazing.  From  a  teacher  at  Ashland  at  $300 
a  year  and  board,  to  the  Bishopric  of  a  great 
church  .seems  a  long  journey.  Yet  he  made  it  in 
twenty-six  (26)  years  and  never  once  lost  step.  As 
author  and  book  collector  his  record  is  unapproached 
in  Methodist  annals.  The  crowning  work  of  his 
life,  the    founding  of  the  American    Univerity,  is 


graphically  described.  The  great  sorrow  which 
crept  into  his  life  is  treated  witii  admirable  deli- 
cacy. The  wdiole  story  of  this  remarkable  life  is 
told  in  fascinating  style  and  enslaves  attention  from 
cover  to  cover.  It  is  published  by  the  Methoilist 
Book  Concern  and  is  sold  at  $2.00. 


Seiui-Amiiial  Trustees'  Meetinj*'. 

The  Board  cif  Trustees  of  the  American  University 
held  their  semi-annual  meeting  in  VVasliington 
City,  December  13th,  to  hear  reports  and  review  the 
work  of  the  3'ear.     A   large  number  were   present. 

The  Chancellor,  C.  C.  McCabe,  reported  an  in- 
creasing growth  of  sentiment  favorable  to  the  Uni- 
versity. Progress  was  rei)orte(l  upon  the  McKinley 
Memorial  College  of  Government,  now  in  process  of 
erection  on  the  cam[ius  near  the  completed  Col- 
lege of  History. 

An  excellent  bust  in  plaster  of  Bishop  .John  F. 
Hurst  was  exhibited  and  drew  from  tiie  board  a  cor- 
dial commendation  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  art- 
ist who  made  this  donation  to  the  university.  Miss 
•Josephine  O.  Weeks,  of  New  York  City.  Tliis  bust 
will  likely  be  cast  into  bronze  or  marble,  and  will  be 
placed  in  one  of  the  buildings  of  the  university. 

To  fill  vacancies  in  the  board,  three  were  elected 
trustees:  Bishop  Luther  B.  Wilson,  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.;  G.  W.  F.  Swartzell  and  Dr.  W.  L.  Davidson, 
of  Washington.  The  same  university  officers  were 
elected  for  another  year. 

Plans  relating  to  the  opening  of  the  university 
for  instruction  were  discusseil  in  a  general  way,  pre- 
[)aratory  to  positive  action  at  a  subsequent  meeting 
of  the  board.  It  was  decided  to  plan  for  opening 
when  the  second  building  should  be  completed.  In 
addition  to  the  receipts  of  the  past  six  months,  which 
have  been  made  public  from  time  to  time,  other 
donations  of  a  most  hopeful  character  are  [)romised 
within  a  short  time,  among  them  a  marble  observ- 
atory building. 

A  committee  was  appointed  looking  toward  the 
erection  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hall  of  Administration. 

After  adjournment  a  number  of  the  members  of 
the  board  visited  the  site  to  inspect  the  new  build- 
ing in  its  progress.  It  is  being  constructed  of  Ver- 
mont marble,  and  has  already  advanced  as  far  as 
the  top  of  the   windows  of  the  first  story.     Under 
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the  terms  of  the  contract :  t  must  he  under  roof  hy 
the  first  of  next  June. 

A  committee  of  the  trustees,  b}'  app:>intment,  had 
a  very  pleasant  interview  with  President  Roosevelt, 
who  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  university,  and  ex- 
presses great  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
work. 


The  Troubles  of  the  Rich. 

A  startling  array  of  facts  of  the  requests  made 
upon  those  wdio  are  known  to  be  enormously  wealthy 
has  been  obtained  by  Dr.  T.  Osbaldeston,  a  well- 
known  physician  who  lias  been  interested  in  ihe 
subject  for  some  time.  He  communicated  with  Miss 
Helen  Gould,  whose  extensive  charitable  work 
makes  her  an  authority  on  the  subject. 

In  reply,  Miss  Gould  sent  the  physician  a  care- 
fully prepared  statement,  which  illustrates  the  ava- 
lanche of  begging  letters  and  requests  for  various 
kinds  of  aid  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
which  Miss  Gould  receives  in  an  average  week. 

There  were  received  an  aggregate  of  1,303  letters, 
asking  for  a  total  of  $1,548,502.  They  covered  no 
less  than  eighty-one  distinct  subjects,  mostly  con- 
nected with  efforts  to  separate  Miss  Gould  from 
some  of  her  money.  The  requests  range  from  a 
demand  of  $1,000,000  to  form  a  colony  in  Cuba,  to 
$8  to  get  a  watch  out  of  pawn.  It  is  fair  to  pre- 
sume that  all  men  and  women  of  wealth,  who  are 
benevolently  inclined,  have  experiences  similar  to 
Miss  Gould's.  It  is  little  wonder  that  they  decline 
personal  interviews  and  employ  secretaries  to  whom 
all  calls  for  gifts  are  referred.  If  personal  inter- 
views were  permitted  the  wealthy  would  have  little 
time  for  anything  else,  and  their  peace  of  mind 
would  be  destroyed.  They  can  not  be  blamed  for 
the  position  they  have  taken.  It  is  a  long  journey 
these  days  to  the  office  of  a  millionaire,  and  few 
there  be  that  make  it.  Weariness  overcomes  the 
traveler  in  his  encounter  with  the  long  line  C'f  sub- 
ordinates, which  must  be  passed  before  reaching  the 
seat  of  power,  and  disheartened  the  quest  is  aban- 
doned. A  subordinate  never  absolutely  reflects  the 
mind  of  his  master.  He  is  a  paid  servant  and  is 
subject  to  personal  prejudice.  Many  worthy  appli- 
cations for  help  ai"e  pigeon-holed  by  subordinates, 
which,  if  they  fell  under  the  eye  and  had  a  chance 
to  touch  the  heart  of  the  person  for  whom  they  are 
intended,  would  bring  generous  responses.     If  peo- 


ple of  wealth  were  just  a  little  more  easy  of  access 
and  ready  to  hear  personal  representations  from 
[•roperly  accredited  officials,  many  noble  causes 
would  not  be  left  to  languish  as  they  are.  They 
have  been  fooled  so  often  that  they  look  with  sus- 
picion on  every  new  application.  Unfortunately 
many  muvorthy  causes  appeal  to  them — societies 
and  institutions  of  every  character,  which  seem  to 
liave  been  organized  to  meet  no  real  want,  but 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  few  officials 
with  salaries.  This  has  made  the  wealthy  cautious 
as  to  their  gifts. 

What  nnirvelous  generosity  the  recent  years  have 
witnessed.  All  honor  to  the  noble  ricii  who  are 
l)ouring  out  their  treasure  for  every  worthy  work. 
They  are  rewarded  in  the  tasting  of  that  blessedness 
which  comes  to  every  one  who  lives  for  others. 

Dui'ing  these  days  of  unparalleled  commercial 
prosperity  many  meritorious  causes  will  seek  to  get 
on  a  sure  footing.  Let  those  who  are  able  and  will- 
ing to  give,  listen  to  the  call  of  every  cause  which 
has  in  it  the  promise  of  usefulness,  lest  the}'  miss  an 
opportunity  which,  if  accepted,  would  bring  life- 
long and  eternity-long- joy.  The  trouble  is  not  in 
the  giving — that  is  easy — but  to  know  just  where 
to  give  to  make  it  count  for  the  most. 


Tlie   Trausimitatioii   of  Values. 

Man,  who  is  himself  a  composite  of  the  material 
and  spiritual,  finds  one  of  his  highest  prerogatives, 
and  hence  one  of  his  highest  responsibilities,  in  the 
power  to  transmute  the  lower  values  of  life  into  the 
higher.  The  a.scending  series  of  nature  by  which 
one's  mind  is  led  from  the  units  of  the  elemental 
mineral  kingdom,  through  the  complex  and  orderly 
organisms  of  the  vegetable  world  and  the  lower 
forms  of  animal  life,  up  to  the  most  highly  oroan- 
ized  and  keenly  sensitive  human  body,  furnishes 
the  field  for  the  collection  of  data  out  of  which  have 
been  constructed  the  great  systems  of  science  em- 
bracing the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge  of  the 
material  world.  This  same  series  of  an  ascending 
physical  scale  is  also  a  most  vivid  illustration  and 
analogue  of  another  ascending  series  in  which  man 
may  become  the  prime  factor,  under  a  beneficent 
divine  order,  in  the  creation  of  high  and  perma- 
nent values  out  of  the  right  and  benevolent  use  of 
the  lower  and  evanescent.     In  the  application  of  his 
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physical,  mental  and  moral  powers  man  makes  char- 
acter for  himself  ami  sots  in  operation  forces  that 
contribute  to  the  funnulion  «(  .-iKirimter  in  others. 
The  Great  ■reafhci''s  oniiii.iin!  to  his  disciples  to 
make  unto  themselves  friends  out  of  the  use  of  the 
"  mammon  of  uuriiiiiteousness  "  appeals  to  thinking 
men  who  reeogiii/.e  the  transient  character  of  all 
worldly  possessions  and  earthly  relations.  The  cup 
of  cold  water  rightly  given  issues  in  an  increase  of 
the  capacity  of  the  giver  to  enjoy  the  river  of  life 
flowing  from  the  throne  of  God.  Tiic  kindly  word 
of  truthful  and  merited  appreciation  may  turn  the 
tides  in  a  struggling  life  and  seal  the  success  of  some 
noble  soul  in  rising  to  leadershi[)  in  good  works 
among  his  fellows.  Dollars  put  into  the  training 
and  equipment  of  youth  for  the  highest  walks  in 
useful  living  shine  with  a  brilliance  beyond  that  of 
burnished  gold  or  sparkling  diamonds;  for  they 
are  transformed  into  the  jewels  which  will  flash  in 
immortal  beauty  and  .splendor  when  all  money  shall 
have  become  dust  and  ashes  in  the  cinders  of  a 
burned  out  world  Happy  the  man  and  the  woman 
who  see  the  opportunity  tlius  to  bring  out  the  evo- 
lution of  the  high  ami  eternal  values  of  this  mortal 
existence,  and  thrice  wise  and  blessed  are  they  who 
lay  hold  upon  every  such  opportunity  to  make  lor 
themselves  a  welcome  into  everlasting  habitations, 
and  to  aihl  to  the  sum  of  human  achievement. 

Money  wisely  bestowed  for  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  our  land  becomes  the  channel  through 
whicii  the  benevolent  heart  of  the  giver  is  trans- 
fused into  intelligence,  skill  and  good  will  in  the 
life  careers  of  highminded  thinkers  and  teachers, 
and  multiplies  itself  again  and  again  in  its  vitalizing 
streams  of  personal  character  and  influence  in  the 
successive  generations  of  students  who  are  thus 
lifted  to  higher  planes  of  thought  and  action.  Who 
can  compute  the  increment  of  power,  of  value  and 
of  joyous  reward  accruing  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  endows  in  perpetuity  such  a  fountain  of  good 
for  the  people  of  the  coming  centuries? 


A  Bust  of  Bishop  Hurst. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Bishop  Hurst,  many 
expressed  the  hope  that  at  some  time  his  body 
might  rest  in  the  grounds  of  the  American  Univer- 
sity. This  was  a  wish  to  which  he  had  given  fre- 
quent expression.     In  connection  with  the  report  of 


the  funeral  service,  a  suggestion  was  made  that  at  no 
distant  day  a  suitable  mausoleum  should  be  erected 
to  his  memory',  which   in    the    future    days  might 
l)y  tablet,  tomb  and   bust,  become  the  Westminster 
Abbey  of  American  Methodism.     This  beautiful  and 
worthy  thought  caught  the  attention  of  a  friend  of 
the  Bisho[),  who  had  been  interested  in  his  writings 
and  had  known  of   his  intense  interest  in  the  Uni- 
versity.    This  friend  expressed  the  wish  to  Bishop 
MeCabe,  as  Chancellor  of  the   University,  that    he 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  donating  a  bust  of    the 
Bishop  for  the  purpose  suggested.     The  offer  was 
gratefully  accepted,  and  many  of  the  photogra])hs  of 
the  Bishop  in  different  [)Oses  were  secured  from  the 
family  and   forwarded,  together  with  a  death-mask, 
to  the  sculptor.     The  mask  proved  of  very  little  ser- 
vice as  it  did   not    represent    the   Bishop    in  his  full 
vigor  and  as  all    but   his  most  intimate  friends   re- 
membered  him.     The  work  was  undertaken  practi- 
cally, therefore,  with   only  the  flat  surfaces  of  the 
photograi)hs   and  a  faint  remembrance  of  the    fea- 
tures to  work  into  the  study.      Distinguished  sculp- 
tors, notably  Houdon,  refuse  to  model  except  from 
life,  being   unwilling  to    risk    their  reputations  on 
work  based  on   the  flat.     Many   months  of   [)atient 
application  and    many  modifications  wrought  out  a 
bust  in  clay  which    the    Bishop's    lifelong   friends. 
Drs.  Buttz  and  Upham,  were  asked  to  view.     Their 
opinion  was  highly  favorable  as  to  tiie  naturalness 
of   the  work.     After  the  finishing  touches,  the  bust, 
})ut   into  plaster,  was    placed  on  view  at    the  New 
York  Methodist   Preachers'    Meeting,  and    elicited 
high  praise  fi"om  a  number  of  the  able  art  critics  of 
that  body,  and  warm  words  of  commendation  found 
their  way  into  resolutions.     The  cast    has  recently 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  University  authori- 
ties at  Washington,  and  is  being  greatly  admired,  not 
only  by  the  members  of  the  immediate  family,  but 
by  many  visitors  who  intimately  knew  the  Bishop. 
The   Secretary   of   the    University,  Dr.  W.   L.   Da- 
vidson, gave  much  time  and  thought  to  this  work 
while  it  was  in  progress,  and  expresses  the  hope  that 
at  no  distant  time   it  may  be  put  into  marble  or 
bronze,  for  permanent  preservation, by  some  one  who 
honors  and  loves  the  memory  of  Bishop  Hurst. 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  sculptor  who  put  such 
loving  cai'e  and  thought  into  this  work,  is  Miss  Jo- 
sephine 0.  Weeks,  of  New  York  City,  who  did  her 
finishing  educational    work    with  William  Ordway 
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Partridge,  the  sculptor  of  niiiny  eelcljralcd  pieces 
erected  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  in 
iiis  studio  tliat  the  work  was  executed.  The  sculp- 
tor of  tliis  bust  has  given  numerous  evidences  of  tlie 
rarest  gift  of  the  plastic  art — that  of  catchiiig 
human  features.  The  poise  of  the  head,  the  mouth, 
the  nose,  the  eye,  and  the  prominent  foi'ehead,  as 
revealed  ii.  the  bust  of  Bishop  Hurst,  are  verj'  true 
to  life.  The  artist's  name  will  be  mentioned  many 
times  in  connection  witli  this  generous  gift. 


William  Haiiiey  llariKT. 

Calm  iieroism  marked  the  closing  scone  in  the 
life  of  Uiis  eminent  scholar,  successful  teacher,  able 
adininistratoi-  and  devnut.  Christian.  Ivirly  dis- 
tinguished by  his  attainments  in  the  world  of  letters, 
he  won  his  way  by  careful  and  thorough  labors  to 
au  acknowledged  leadership  in  biblical  scholarship 
in  America,  and  to  a  just  and  wide  recognition  in 
ICurope  as  a  foremost  authority  in  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages and  literature.  His  great  service  as  an 
author  to  the  realm  of  sacred  letters,  and  to  the 
general  cause  of  education  in  tiie  phenomenal  re- 
suscitation and  development  of  the  University  ol 
Chicago,  has  given  the  popular  impression  of  a 
much  longer  life  than  the  half  century  of  his  stay 
among  men.  The  quiet  courage  with  which  he 
carried  bis  work  quite  up  to  the  time  of  his  exit 
w  's  a  fitting  and  beautiful  climax  to  his  energetic 
and  productive  career.  He  was  a  man  symmetrical 
in  character,  and  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of 
tiiousands  who  knew  and  loved  him.  The  princi- 
ples, to  the  elaboration  and  defense  of  which  he 
gave  the  strength  of  his  mind  and  heart,  were  har- 
moniously and  effectively  embodied  in  his  own 
acts.  Tlie  mental  stimulus  be  has  imparted  to  the 
age  is  an  unwasting  force  for  future  good,  and  the 
example  of  his  humble  and  honest  search  for  truth 
will  to  many  be  a  perpetual  incitement  to  a  siniihr.- 


quest. 


Splendid  Philanthropy. 

The  American  University  is  to  become  one  of  the 
most  influential  educational  forces  in  the  nation. 
It  is  to  stand  exclusively  for  postgraduate  work  in 
the  greatest  capital  in  the  world.     Here  the  heart- 


throbs (if  the  nation  arc  felt,  and  liere  all  lorces 
center.  Tlie  vast  scientilic  and  literary  accumula- 
tions of  the  (roverniuent,  costing  more  than  $50,- 
()()(), 000,  are  by  order  of  Congress  open  to  students, 
and  are  a  legitiiiuite  part  of  the  assets  of  the  Amer- 
ican Univcrity.  No  such  massing  of  helps  toward 
original  research  can  be  found  in  any  other  city  on 
the  globe.  The  University  puts  a  prcniinin  upcni 
character  as  well  as  scholanship,  and  will  siaml 
S(|uarely  for  Protestantism  and  .\niericanisni.  It 
wiil  be  tln'  crdwn  to  our  educational  system  and 
will  be  an  increasing  inspiration  to  every  college 
and  educational  institution  of  lower  grade.  Its 
mission  is  to  provide  what  is  not  now  adequately 
lirovideil  on  this  side  of  tlie  sea,  and  to  fit  aspiring- 
men  and  women  for  high  and  splendid  careers.  Its 
necessiiy  grows  more  :)])])arent  with  the  events  of 
everyday.  Its  inarlde  buildings  are  rising  on  ihe 
beautilul  campus  of  ninety-three  acres  overlooking 
Wasiiington.  Endownu'iits  provided  by  gilts,  l.ie- 
([Uests,  and  annuities  are  growing  luitil  the 
total  assets  reacii  beyond  §2,000,000.  A'ast  sums 
are  still  needed  to  make  possible  the  high  purposes 
of  the  institution.  Money  invested  htw  is  elfec- 
lually  invested  for  the  service  of  humanity. 

Perhaps  you  are  engaged  in  business  .so  that  you 
can  not  prudently  withdraw  any  considerable  sum 
from  your  working  capital  to  give  on  our  .\nnnit\- 
Plan,  but  you  contemplate  doing  something  for  the 
University  in  due  time — in  your  will,  if  not  bv 
annuity  or  direct  gift.  Permit  us  to  urge  that  you 
make  at  least  a  tentative  will  at  once,  embodving 
your  wishes  concerning  your  estate  in  the 
event  of  death  from  sudden  illness  or  accident. 
This  is  the  part  of  prudence,  even  though  not  one 
dollar  should  come  to  the  University.  Such  a  will 
can  hi'  altered  at  any  time,  and  in  a  verv  lew 
minutes,  or  superseded  by  an  entirely  new  will  if 
conditions  radically  change.  This  insures  von 
against  a  miscarriage  of  your  life  plans.  It  fore- 
stalls litigations  and  dissipation  of  property.  It  sets 
your  mind  at  rest. 

Any  further  information  you  may  desire  respect- 
ing the  institution  or  our  Annuity  Plan  which 
guarantees  4  per  cent,  during  your  lifetime  will  be 
cheerfully  given  in  response  to  a  line  addressed  to 
the  Chancellor  or  Secretary,  1419  F  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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FORM  OF  WILL   FOR 

THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
1  f  a  Legacy  oi*  Beciuest — 

I  give  and  bequealli  to  "  Tlie  American  University,"  a  corporation  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  sum  of  (insert  amount),  am!  tlie   receipt  of  its  Treasurer  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  my  ex- 
ecutors for  the  same. 
If  a  Devise  of  Land — 

I  give  and  devise  to  "The  American  University,"  a  corporation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
following  laud  premises  (insert  description),  with  the  appurtenances,  in  fee  simple,  for  the  j)urposes  ol 
the  said  University. 
If  the  Residue  of  an  Estate — 

I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  all  the  residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate,  real  and  personal,  in- 
cluding herein  any  ana  every  legacy,  bequest,  or  devise  that  may  lapse  or  for  an\'  reason  fail  to  take 
effect,  to  "  The  American  University,"  a  corporation  in  the  District  f)f  Columbia,  for  the  purposes  of 
said  University. 

The  will  should  be  attested  by  three  witnesses,  wiio  should  write  against  their  names,  their 
places  of  residence,  their  street  and  number.  The  following  form  of  attestation  will  answer  for  every 
State  in  the  Union:  "Signed,  sealed,  published,  and  declared  by  the  said  (A.  B.)  as  his  last  will  and 
testament,  in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  at  the  request  of  tiie  said  (A.  B.)  and  in  his  presence  and  in  ihe 
presence  of  each  other,  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses." 


Officers  of  tlie  American  University. 

Chancellor Bishop  C.  C.  McCabe,   D.D.,  LL.  D. 

Vice- Chancellor,  Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Secretary,  Rev.  Wilbuk  L.  Davidson,  D.  D. 

Fina7icia.l  Sec'y ,  Rkv .  J.  A.  Gutteridge,  D.  D.  Registrar.  Rev.  Albert  Osborn,  B.  D. 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

President,  Rev.  D.  H.  Carroll,  D.  D. 
Treaxicrer,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Glover.  Secretary,  Rev.  Charles  W.   Baldwin,  D.  D. 


Bishop  Thomas  Bowman,  N.J. 
Bishop  Luther  B.Wilson.Tenn. 
Hon.  Julian  S.  Oarr,  N.  O. 
Bishop  O.  H.  Fowler,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  John  E.  Andrus,  N.  Y. 
S.  Parkes  Oadman,  D.  D.,  N.Y. 
W.  L.  Davidson,  D.  D.,  D.  C. 
Mr.  B.  F.  Leighton,  D.  0. 
Bishop  W.  F.  Mallalieu,  Mass. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Browne,  D.  0. 
D.  H.  Carroll,  D.L.,  Md. 
Hon.  William  Oonnell,  Pa. 
Hon.  Geo.  W.  Sturgiss,  W.  Va. 
Mrs.  Clarence  G.  Jackson,  Pa. 
Hon.  John  Fritz,  Pa. 
Mr.  N.  T.  Arnold,  Pa. 


Board  of  Trustees. 

Mr.  O.  C.  Glover,  D.  0. 
Mr.  John  E.  Herrell,  D.  0. 
Bishop  O.  0.  McCabe,  Pa. 
Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  Md. 
C.  W.  Baldwin,  D.  D.,  Md. 
Mr.  John  Farson,  111. 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Smith,  D.  O. 
Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent,  Ind. 
A.  J.  Palmer,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  Arthur  Dixon,  111. 
Bishop  J.  W.  Hamilton,  Oal. 
Mr.  D.  B.  Wesson,  Mass. 
Hon.  Charles  Dick,  O. 
Mr.  Levi  Smith,  Pa. 
Bishop  Earl  Cranston.  D.  0. 
F.  E.  E.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  Mass. 
J.  G.  Bickerton,  D.  D.,  Pa. 


J.  O.  Wilson,  D.D.,  N.  Y. 
J.  Wesley  Hill,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 
J.  L.  Hurlbut,  D.D.,  N.  J 
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Ill  Meiiioi'iaiii. 

A  Tribute  to  Andkhson  Fowlek. 
Above  the  waves  of  yon  blue  midland  sea 

Nigh  where  Columbus  had  his  humble  birth 

Dejiarted  one  whose  life  had  growing  worth 
Ere  we  had  thought  Heaven  needed  such  as  he, — 
Rare  spirit,  gentle,  strong,  brave,  pure  and  free, 

Serenely  doing  good  on  all  the  earth. 

Our  hearts  though  heavy  with  the  sudden  dearth. 
Now  ri.se  in  hope  of  union  that  shall  be. 
Full  sails  were  his,  and  steady,  favoring  breeze. 
On  life's  broad  ocean  as  the  port  he  ueared. 

With  Taylor's  Pauline  pace  in  step  to  keep 
Love  leaped  in  him  the  limits  of  all  seas, 
Embraced  all  lands,  and  myriad  sad  ones  cueered. 

Rest,  soul,  in  Christ  ;  thy  dust  in  God's  own  deep. 
U'as/iiiigton,  D.  C.  — Albekt  Osbokn. 


Progress  on  the  New  Building:. 

Work  is  progress! no-  tiuely  on  tlic  College  of  Gov- 
ernment. The  winilow  fninios  in  tlie  second  story 
are  now  in  place 
and  an  army  of 
menare  daily  at 
work.  No  more 
beautiful  mar- 
ble ever  went 
into  a  building 
til  an  is  going 
into  this  one. 
Each  one  of  the 
blocks  come  sep- 
arately crated 
from  the  distant 
quarry  at  Rut- 
land, Vt.  Tiie 
great  marble 
columns  for  the 
portico  are  now 
being  delivered. 
They  are  four 
feet  in  diameter 
and  weigh  five 
tons  each. 


The  building  will  be  under  roof  by  July  1st.  It  is 
greatly  admired  by  all  who  see  it.  The  architect- 
ural design  is  perfect  in  ever}'  detail.  No  more 
beautiful  building  for  educational  purposes  will  be 
found  anywhere.  It  will  be  a  worthy  and  signifi- 
cant memorial  to  President  McKinle}' — the  cliief 
one  which  the  nation  can,  or  will,  build.  He  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  University. 

The  good  State  of  Ohio  is  also  to  have  the  iionor 
of  the  name  of  this  building,  and  many  of  her 
worthy  citizens  have  already  made  large  contribu- 
tions towards  it.  More  money  will  be  needed  to 
thoroughl}'  complete  the  building.  Will  3'ou  not 
have  .some  share  of  it?  Your  gift  is  needed  now. 
Send  ill  your  check  in  any  amount.  The  people  of 
Ohio  who  are  to  be  honored  in  the  name  of  the 
building,  should  help  make  the  work  eas}'.  No 
object  more  truly  worthy  can  possibly  appeal  to  them. 

They have  done 
nobly,  but  some 
have  not  been 
heard  from  as 
yet.  Let  there 
be  an  immedi- 
ate grand  rally. 
liishopC.C.  Mc- 
( 'abe,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  Un- 
iversity, and  a 
son  of  Ohio,  of 
whom  the  whole 
State  is  proud, 
will  be  glad  to 
receive  and  ac- 
knowledge any 
gifts.  Money 
invested  he  re 
will  pay  large 
interest  for  all 
the  years  to 
come. 


OillO  COLLEGE  OF  GOVERNMENT— McKINLEV  ME.MORIAL; 
Corner  View.     Photograph  ta^eu  April  25,  1906. 
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Wjishing:toii'.s  Lciulorshii)  iii  IJooks. 

Wc  live  in  a  book-inaiving,  a  book-gatiu'riuf;-  and 
a  book-reading  age.  Tlie  collecting  of  books  in 
libraries,  wliicli  are  in  a  great  degree  accessible  to 
the  general  public,  is  a  process  of  enlightenment 
and  education  of  which  the  National  Commissioner 
of  Education  has  taken  note  in  his  report  for  1903. 
Very  interesting  as  are  all  the  factors  entering  into 
his  account  of  public,  society  and  school  libraries 
of  1,000  volumes  and  over,  there  is  one  in 
wliicii  we  find  especial  significance  and  cause  for 
gratulation,  not  only  for  the  people  of  Washington 
city,  but  for  all  Americans  who,  in  the  interest  of  a 
high  and  pure  patriotism,  rejoice  in  the  actual 
headship  of  the  Capital  city  in  educational,  scientific 
and  literary  equipment,  as  well  as  in  the  social  and 
political  life  of  the  nation. 

Taking  the  number  of  books  in  these  libraries  to 
each  100  people  as  a  basis  of  graduation,  we 
discover  that  the  District  of  Columbia  leads  the 
grand  procession  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  with 
925  books  to  each  100  of  our  population.  The 
density  of  population  to  tlie  area  covered,  of  course, 
inures  distinctly  to  our  advantage  in  comparison 
witli  States  of  large  rural  region!?,  but  with  all  due 
allowance  for  tliis  inequality,  there  remains  a  large 
measure  of  leadership  in  this  priceless  boon  of 
books.  Second  in  the  line  comes  the  old  Bay  State 
with  256.  The  third  in  this  honor  is  New  Hamp- 
shire, with  213.  Connecticut  marches  fourth  in 
rank,  with  191,  and  Rhode  Island  is  close  behind, 
with  187.  Then  the  Green  Mountain  State  takes 
her  place  with  163.  The  seventh  position  is  proudly 
filled  by  California,  richer  now  in  facilities  for  edu- 
cation than  in  gold,  with  137,  and  the  old  Pine  Free 
State  in  immediate  touch,  with  131.  New  York 
holds  ninth  place,  with  119,  and  Maryland  takes 
the  tenth,  with  105. 

Colorado  and  Nevada,  hand  in  hand,  jointly 
occupy  the  eleventh  place,  with  82,  leaving  number 
twelve  vacant.  Montana  strides  along  happy  in 
being  number  thirteen,  with  74,  and  New  Jersey 
holds  her  banner  of  fourteen,  with  73.  Her  sister, 
Delaware,  displays  her  sign  fifteen,  with  70,  while 
the  Keystone  State  marches  in  dignified  content  as 
number  sixteen,  with  69.  Ohio,  next  in  order, 
shows  well  with  66,  and  treading  on  her  heels 
come  Michigan,  with  63,  and  Illinois  with  62. 
The  twentieth  in  this  line  of  letters  is  Wisconsin, 


with  58,  with  Wyoming  just  in  the  rear,  with  56. 
Minnesota's  rank  is  twenty-second,  with  51,  and  the 
twenty-third  is  opulent  Iowa,  with  47.  The  Sun- 
flower State  blooms  out  as  twenty-fourth,  with  4t), 
and  the  land  of  the  Hoosier  Schoolmaster  files  by 
as  twenty-fifth,  with  45.  Again,  from  ihe  Pacific 
comes  Washington  as  twenty-sixth,  with  40,  and 
trip])ing  behind  is  Nebraska,  with  38.  Missouri 
and  Utah,  side  by  side,  next  appear,  witli  37.  Thir- 
tieth in  the  lengthening  line,  comes  Oregon,  with  35, 
and  haughty  Virginia  follows  with  27.  South  Car- 
olina, Kentucky  and  Louisiana  next  march  three 
abreast,  with  26,  while  South  Dakota  comes  along 
alone  as  number  thirty-five,  with  25.  Arizona  and 
Idaho  are  paired  with  23,  while  New  Mexico  and 
Tennessee  are  also  yokefellows,  with  22.  North 
Dakota  and  North  Carolina  divide  the  glory  of  for- 
tieth, with  19,  and  Georgia  alone  claims  number 
forty-two,  with  16,  and  Florida  and  West  Virginia, 
neck  and  neck,  keep  close  company  with  15.  .  Ar- 
kansas comes  next  with  14,  and  Texas  crowds  on 
with  13.  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  in  sisterly  em- 
brace, come  on  in  common  possession  of  number 
forty-seven,  witli  12.  Oklahoma  holds  the  forty- 
ninth  place,  with  10,  and  lo !  the  poor  Indian  (Ter- 
ritory), an  blanket  and  feathers,  2ia.sses  before  us 
fiftieth,  with  2. 

Another  valuable  computation  tabulated  in  the 
same  report  is  that  of  the  number  of  population  to 
every  library.  In  this  series  New  Hampshire  has 
the  place  of  honor,  one  for  every  2,498 ;  Vermont 
is  second,  with  one  for  every  2,916,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  comes  third,  with  one  for  every  3,258. 
The  order  then  is  Maine,  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  California,  Colorado,  Nevada, 
New  York,  Montana,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  New  Jerse}', 
Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Delaware,  Wyoming, 
South  Dakota,  Ohio,  Utah,  Illinois,  Idaho,  Indiana, 
Nebraska,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Oregon,  North 
Dakota,  Washington,  Arizona,  Missouri,  New 
Mexico,  Florida,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see, South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  West 
Virginia,  Texas,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Indian  Territoiy.        A    /'' 

Asbury  Memorial  Hall. 

Recent  payments  on  Asbury  subscriptions  are  as  follows  : 
$55,  Milton  Maliiu  ;  $50,  W.  C.  Clemo  and  Wilbur  M. 
Nelson ;  *"i5,  J.  R.  T.  Lathrop  and  J.  G.  Bickertou  ;  $20, 
J.  E.  Jacklin;  $18,  Frank  B.  Lynch  ;  $10,  J.  H.  Lozier, 
C.  M.  Thompson,  W.  G.  Koous,  and  H.  S.  Thompson  ;  $5, 
O.  S.  Metzler,  Daniel  Haskell,  and  A.  H.  Thompson. 
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Editorials. 

A  NUMBER  of  tlie  S[)ring  Conferences  have  been 
visited  in  behalf  of  tlie  American  Univeisity  and 
kindl}'  receptions  have  been  accorded  tlie  rei)resen- 
tative. 


Let  all  who  have  subscribed  to  tiie  American 
University  promptly  meet  their  payments.  Please 
do  not  delay  in  this  matter.  It  will  give  you  ease 
of  mind  and  it  will  greatly  relieve  the  office  force 
of  the  University  in  the  detail  work  of  notifying 
delinquent  subscribers. 


If  you  are  interested,  and  will  send  in  your  name 
and  address,  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  hand- 
some little  booklet  on  "  Safe  Investment  and 
Splendid  Philanthropy,"  which  outlines  an  annuity 
plan  which  has  many  attractions.  Those  who  are 
anxious  to  place  money  where  it  will  be  safe  and 
yield  a  fair  increase  during  life-time,  and  then  con- 
tinue paying  good  interest  forever,  will  licre  lind 
the  plan  unfolded. 

Earnest  efforts  are  being  made  to  have  tiie 
present  Congress  authorize  the  extension  of  Massa- 
chusetts avenue  at  least  to  the  grounds  of  tlie 
American  University.  The  land  necessary  hns 
practically  all  been  dedicated,  and  tlie  extension  can 
never  again  be  made  at  less  cost  than  now.     Many 


members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  who  have  been 
interviewed,  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  plan.  The 
distance  between  Wisconsin  avenue,  to  which  point 
Massachusetts  avenue  has  now  been  opened,  and 
Nebraska  avenue,  on  which  the  University  fronts, 
is  not  great.  This  extension  is  bound  to  come,  if 
not  tills  year,  then  next,  which  will  be  in  ample 
time  for  our  actual  needs.  The  fact  that  the  north- 
west section  of  Washington  will  this  year  likely  be 
granted  :$100,000  for  a  100-acre  extension  to  beautiful 
Rock  Creek  Park,  and  a  vast  amount  for  sewer  ex- 
tension, makes  further  ajipropriatioiis  for  that  sec- 
tion difficult  to  secure.  The  growtii  and  improve- 
UKMit  in  tliat  direction  is  [ihenoiiiinal. 


A  xuTAr.r.E  departure  in  education  is  announced  in 
Switzerland.  At  Zurich  an  astronomical  observa- 
tory for  popular  use  is  under  construction,  and  will 
be  opened  this  summer.  The  idea  is  to  extend  the 
knowledge  of  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  sciences 
b}'  revealing  the  wonders  of  the  heavens  as  seen 
tiirough  a  high-power  telescope  to  any  person  who 
pays  a  small  fee,  and  it  is  expected  that  schools  and 
societies  will  avail  themselves  fully  of  the  privilege. 
The  observatory,  whose  dome  rises  to  heiglitof  130 
feet  over  the  town  of  Zurich,  is  well  equijiped,  the 
largest  telescope  having  a  twelve-inch  aperture. 

Anderson  Fowler. 

It  is  the  occasion  of  unusual  sadness  and  seems 
passing  strange  that  we  must  add  to  the  list  of  our 
departed  friends  this  name  that  so  long  and  so 
recently  stood  for  vigor,  energy  and  activity  in 
many  lines  of  labor  and  service.  His  death 
occurred  on  February  9lh,  after  a  brief  illness,  on 
shipboard  in  the  harbor  of  Genoa,  while  on  a 
journey  to  Palestine  and  Egypt,  undertaken  in  the 
hope  of  benefit  to  Mrs.  Fowler's  health.  Among 
many  official  connections  with  various  institutions 
and  societies,  we  record  with  special  pleasure  his 
membership  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ameri- 
can University  from  1893  to  1902.  His  practical 
wisdom  born  of  experience,  his  generous  and 
brotherly  spirit,  and  his  strong  and  liberal  hand 
united  to  make  him  a  valuable  helper  in  la\'ing  the 
foundations  of  the  University.  Oa  one  of  his  busi- 
ness trips  to  Washington  he  took  a  half  of  one  of 
his  precious  days  for  a  personal  visit  to  the  grounds 
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and  n.  careful  examination  of  Die  site  and  tlie  Col- 
lege of  History,  and  thus  prepared  himself  for 
important,  suggestions.  Possessed  of  a  stalwart 
frame,  a  clear  and  active  brain,  a  large  and  loving 
heart,  he  furnished  in  his  own  personality  a  living 
link  between  English  and  American  Methodism. 
While  hoping  soon  to  look  upon  the  earthly  .Jeru- 
salem, he  has  suddenly  answered  the  call  to  enter 
the  gates  and  enjoy  (he,  iiorne  eternal  of  the 
Heavenly  City. 

University  Club  Dinner  in  the  West. 

Seventy  college  men  sat  down  to  a  most  delight- 
ful banquet  at  the  Silver  Grill  in  Spokane  on  the 
evening  of  March  20.  The  dinner  was  given  by  the 
University  club,  of  this  city,  which  has  IGO  members, 
though  only  organized  a  few  weeks.  Men  who  have 
been  out  of  sciiool  forty  and  forty-five  years,  mingled 
with  the  young  fellows  who  graduated  last  year  ; 
joined  in  college  songi  and  college  yel!s,  and  did 
their  share  in  entertaining.  Practically  all  the 
largest  colleges  in  the  country  were  represented. 
Frank  T.  Post,  St.  Lawrence  University,  1883,  offici- 
ated as  toastmaster.  J.  Z.  Moore,  Miama  Uni- 
versity, Michigan,  18G7,  responded  to  "Auld  Lang 
Syne;"  B.  B.  Adams,  Miciiigan,  1899,  to  "The 
Functions  of  the  University  Club  ;"  Dr.  H.  B.  Luhu, 
"College  Spirit ;"  J.  A.  Tormey,  Wisconsin,  189.3, 
"Team  Work;"  W.  S.  Gilbert,  Michigan,  1899, 
"Spokane,  the  City  Beautiful;"  W.  H.  Stanley, 
Williams,  1902,  "Auf  Wieder.sehen."  A.  M.  Mur- 
phey,  Amherst,  1887,  for  the  board  of  trustees,  re- 
[)orted  that  there  were  known  to  be  two  hundred 
men  in  the  city  eligible  for  membership.  With  an 
entrance  fee  of  $25,  the  club  would  have  §5,000  with 
which  to  furnish  the  new  club  room  in  the  building 
which  is  being  erected  for  it,  iind  with  dues  at  $2  a 
month,  would  have  $4,800  a  year  for  current  ex- 
penses. The  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  gradu- 
ate present  went  to  Judge  Norman  Buck,  Lawrence, 
1859.  Others  well  to  the  fore  in  this  particular 
were  Judge  J.  Z.  Moore,  and  J.  J.  Brown,  Michigan, 
1868. 

Among  the  universities  which  lead  in  member- 
ship, are  Harvard,  Michigan,  Stanford  and  Chicago. 
The  club  has  one  member  from  the  Dublin  univer- 
sity, and  the  university  of  Munich.  J.  D.  Sherwood, 
a  Harvard  man,  is  president,  and  W.  H.  Stanley,  of 
Williams,  is  secretary. 


A<lvan(;ij;<'s   »>f  Washinj;t()n  lor   Advanced 
K(In<-ati(nial  Work. 

The  .scientific  investigations  of  the  (iovernment 
are  conducted  on  a  .scale,  involving  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  something  like  eight  millions  of  dollars, 
that  can  not  in  any  way  be  approached  by  the  most 
wealthy  university,  and  represent  a  total  invest- 
ment of  upwards  of  fifty  millions  for  the  establish- 
ment and  development  of  libraries,  laboratories, 
museums  and  collections.  Compared  with  these 
enormous  resources,  the  wealth  of  Harvard  or  Yale 
or  Chicago,  or  any  other  university  in  this  country, 
or  abroad,  sinks  into  mediocrity. 

While  Congress  has  not  yet  deemed  it  expedient 
to  establish  an  organized  institution  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  National  Government  for  the  systematic 
public  use  of  its  wonderful  educative  facilities,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  they 
belong  to  the  people,  and  are  designed  for  the  ulti- 
mate benefit  of  the  Nation  and  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men.  In  token  of  this,  Congress 
passed  tiie  following  resolution  in  1892,  .specifically 
placing  the  literary  and  scientific  collections  of  the 
Government  at  the  disposals  of  student. 

"Wiiereas,  large  collections  illustrative  of  the 
various  arts  and  sciences  and  facilitating  literary 
and  scientific  research  have  been  accumulated  by  the 
action  of  Congress  through  a  series  of  years  at  the 
National  Ca2)ital ;  and 

"Whereas,  it  was  the  original  purpose  of  the  Gov- 
ernment tliereby  to  j)romote  researcli  and  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  and  is  now  the  settled  policy 
and  present  practice  of  those  charged  w'ith  the  care 
of  these  collections  specially  to  encourage  students 
who  devote  their  time  to  the  investigation  and  study 
of  any  branch  of  knowledge  by  allowing  to  them  all 
proper  use  thereof;  and 

"\Vherea.s,  it  is  represented  that  the  enumeration 
of  these  facilities  and  the  formal  statement  of  this 
l>olicy  will  encourage  the  establishment  and  endow- 
ment of  institutions  of  learning  at  the  seat  of  Gov- 
erment,  and  promote  the  work  of  education  by 
attracting  students  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages aforesaid,  under  the  direction  of  competent 
instructors ;  therefore, 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress 
assembled,  that  the  facilities  for  research  and  illus- 
tration in  the  following  and  any  other  Governmental 
collections  now  existing,  or  hereafter  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  city  of  Washington  for  tlie  promotion 
of  knowledge,  shall  be  accessible,  under  such  rules 
and  restrictions  as  the  officers  in  charge  of  each  col- 
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lection  may  prescribe,  subject  to  sucb  authority  as 
is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  permitted  by  law,  to  the 
scientific  investigators  and  to  students  of  any  insti- 
tution of  hij^her  education  now  incorporated,  or 
hereafter  to  be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress, or  of  the  District  of  C'oluml)ia,  to  wit : 

One.  Of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Two.  Of  the  National  Mustiim. 

Three.       Of  the  Patent  Office. 

Four.         Of  tiie  Bureau  of  Education. 

Five.  Of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

Six.  Of  the  Army  Medical  Museum. 

Seven.       Of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Eigiit.        Of  the  Fish  Commission. 

Nine.         Of  the  Botanic  Garden. 

Ten.  Of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Eleven.     Of  the  Geological  Survey. 

Twelve.     Of  tiie  Naval  Observatory." 

It  is  obvious  without  further  discussion  that  the 
advantages  thus  oflered  to  students  in  Washington 
can  not  be  equaled  elsewhere  in  America.  There  is 
scarcel}'  a  branch  of  human  activity  that  is  not  in 
some  degree  recognized  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment. In  the  archives  of  the  State  and  other  De- 
partments are  to  be  found  the  extensive  accumula- 
tions of  original  historical  documents  and  data 
which  are  invaluable  to  students  of  history,  political 
science,  economics,  sociology  and  allied  topics  of 
research  ;  while  the  great  Library  of  Congress,  the 
Public  Library  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
many  highly  specialized  libraries  attached  to  the 
various  departments  of  the  Government  are  in  them- 
selves exhaustless  sources  of  knowledge.  Tiie  Li- 
brarian of  Congress,  speaking  on  this  subject,  says  : 

"There  are  thus  in  the  city  of  Washington  thirUj- 
four  governmental  libraries  freely  available  for 
research.  These  libraries  now  contain  in  the  aggre- 
gate over  two  million  books  and  pamphlets,  and 
over  a  half  million  other  articles  literary  in  charac- 
ter— mannscripts,  maps,  music  and  prints.  If  we 
add  to  them  the  contents  ot  the  District  Library  and 
of  the  libraries  of  private  associations  and  institu- 
tions *  *  *  we  shall  have  a  total,  not  merely 
greater  than  is  to  be  found  in  an}'  other  city  of  this 
size  in  the  world,  but  one  which  in  proportion  to 
population,  represents  several  times  as  many  vol- 
umes per  capita  as  exists  for  puldic  use  in  ani/  other 

city  in  the  world. 

****** 

"To-day  the  Library  of  Congress  is  a  collection, 
including  duplicates,  of  over  1,100,000  books  and 
|)aniphlets  and  half  a  million  other  articles.  It  is 
lioused  in  a  building  devoted  to  its  .sole  use — the 
largest  library  building  in  the  world,  the  most  com- 
modious,  the   most  etiicient  in  equipment  for  the 


work  which  it  has  to  do  ;  a  building  which  provides 
for  ample  classification  and  display  of  the  material, 
for  reasonable  growth,  and  for  a  multitude  and  great 
variety  of  service;  a  building  which  may  accom- 
modate a  thousand  readers  at  a  time,  and  differen- 
tiate them  to  their  best  advantage.'' 

And  besides  these  great  literar\'  compilations 
there  are  the  technical,  industrial  and  scientific 
collections  of  the  National  Museum,  the  Museum  of 
Naval  Hygiene,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
Army  Medical  Museum,  and  the  various  depart- 
mental museums,  containing  extensive  series  of 
specimens  of  great  value  to  the  student  of  anthro- 
pology, ornithology , archeology,  mi  neralogy,geology, 
paleontology, biology  in  all  its  branches,or  any  one  of 
a  multitude  of  technical  subjects,  while  in  the  Patent 
Office  are  the  models  and  records  of  the  thousands 
of  inventions  that  have  contributed  so  materially 
during  our  national  existence  to  modify  the  condi- 
tions under  which  we  live,  and  to  give  to  America 
its  exalted  rank  in  the  industrial  and  mechanical 
jirogress  of  the  race. — Clifford  Howard,  in  "  Washing- 
ton as  a  Center  of  Learning." 

The  Pacific  Slope  Horror. 

The  awful  calamity  on  the  Pacific  slope  lias 
given  heartache  to  the  civilized  world.  While  we 
were  still  reading  of  the  frightful  devastation  in 
Southern  Italy,  through  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
a  horror  infinitely  worse  in  all  its  harrowing  details, 
came  upon  our  great  and  growing  metropolis  at  the 
Golden  Gate.  What  the  earthquake  had  not 
marred  and  twisted  and  ruined,  the  devouring 
flames  consumed,  until  the  proud  city  was  fairly 
blotted  out  of  existence.  Think  of  a  thousand  squares 
of  a  busy  and  beautiful  city  reduced  to  ashes,  and 
300,000  homeless  people,  without  food  and  water, 
huddled  together  like  sheep  in  the  public  parks. 
History  hold  the  record  of  few  scenes  more  pathetic. 
The  silver  lining  to  the  dark  cloud  is  the  spontane- 
ous and  generous  pouring  out  of  money  by  the 
millions,  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  the  suffer- 
ers, and  the  messages  of  sympathy  which  have  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  woi'ld.  In  these  strenuous  and 
selfish  days,  we  often  loose  faith  in  humanity,  but  a 
great  calamitj'  like  this  reassures  us  that  there  is 
still  a  great  deal  of  heart  left  in  the  old  world. 

A  cleaner,  better  and  more  beautiful  San  Fran-  > 
cisco  will  arise  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  old,  and  this 
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disaster,  which  now  seems  so  apjialliiig,  will  in  the 
(lays  to  come  be  called  a  "  blessing  in  disguise." 

The  commerce  of  the  world  is  soon  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacitic.  The  mag- 
nificent bay  at  the  Golden  Gate  is  to  become  the 
busiest  and  most  important  bay  in  the  world,  and 
San  Francisco  will  eventually  be  the  chief  Ameri- 
can city. 
h  We  greive  over  the  loss  which  came  to  the  beauti- 

ful Leland  Stanford  University.  For  years  they 
have  been  building  in  matchless  fashion,  and  were 
just  entering  upon  active  work  when  the  earth- 
quake damaged  these  superb  buildings  to  the 
extent  of  $4,000,000.  President  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan, with  characteristic  courage,  wires  that  all  dam- 
ages will  be  repaired  and  work  proceed  on  the  large 
plans  contemplated. 

Tlie  Unity  of  Knowledge. 

In  relation  to  human  wisdom,  there  has  ever  been 
a  confusion  of  tongues.  Two  or  more  camjis  of 
thinkers  have  arrayed  themselves  against  each 
other,  contending  for  warring  principles. 

Beginning  with  the  earliest  Greek  philosophers 
down  to  the  present  time,  there  has  been  a  constant 
swing  of  the  pendulum  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other.  A  Thales  declared  the  fundamental  reality 
from  which  all  changing  things  are  derived,  to  be 
water;  Auaximines  declared,  with  as  great  vehe- 
mence, that  it  was  air ;  while  Anaximander 
declared  it  to  be  neither,  but  an  indefinite,  infinite 
somewhat.  A  Democritus  conceived  the  world  as 
a  material  composite,  made  up  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  atoms,  homogeneous  in  quality  and  varying 
only  in  size  and  form  ;  while  Plato  conceived  the 
real  world  to  be  spiritual — a  world  of  metaphysical 
ideas. 

It  will  thus  appear  that  both  materialism  and 
spiritualism  have  their  roots  deep  in  the  thoughts 
of  the  past.  Materialism  rests  more  on  the  direct 
testimony  of  the  senses,  and  admits  of  experimenta- 
tion and  exact  observation  ;  whereas  spiritualism 
or  idealism  rests  more  on  the  higher  demands  of 
reason  and  the  living  spirit.  The  tenets  of  the  one 
are  supposed  to  be  more  readily  credible,  because 
its  materials  are  primarily  such  as  may  be  seen  with 
the  eyes  and  handled  with  the  hands,  and  as  a 
body  of  knowledge  it  has  particularly  arrogated 
to  itself  the  all-conjuring,  but  somewhat  dubious 


term  Science;  the  other,  attempting  to  interpret 
facts  aud  principles  with  a  final  reconciliation  of 
the  whole  according  to  the  demands  of  thought,  not 
by  sight,  but  by  i:isight,  as  a  body  of  knowledge 
has  been  called  Philosophy. 

From  these  two  psychological  methods  of  approach 
have  resulted  the  contending  interests,  which,  in 
modern  times,  have  culminated  in  the  so-called  con- 
flict between  science  and  religion,  between  physics 
and  metaphysics. 

There  can  be  no  question,  however,  but  that  the 
world  as  a  whole  is  a  harmonious  and  unitary  exist- 
ence. Its  ongoing  and  continuance  demands  a 
fundamental  and  constitutional  unity.  It  appears 
that  here  all  things  must  work  together  for  good  as 
a  sum  total.  Either  this  or  the  world  would  come 
to  an  end.  The  good  must  be  triumphant  tiiat  the 
world  may  exist  at  all.  In  the  face  of  earthquake, 
storm  and  pestilence  we  are  prone  to  question  the 
benevolence  of  nature,  but  this  is  because  our  eyes 
see  only  the  temporary  calamity,  instead  of  being 
able  to  realize  the  great  drift  and  final  end.  If  this 
end  were  but  clear  then  all  else  would  appear  as 
good  and  benevolent.  A  supreme  and  underlying 
good  alone  can  make  the  existence  and  durance  of 
the  world  possible.  If  this,  it  be  held,  is  an 
assumption,  the  answer  is  that,  to  reason,  it  is 
an  absolutely  essential  assumjition.  This  was  the 
intuitive  conviction  of  Socrates,  and  is  the  mature 
judgment  of  reason.  The  world  must  be  a  unity  to 
be  intelligible. 

But  even  if  the  world  be  a  unity  and  harmony, 
our  knowledge  of  it  has  been  far  from  it.  Know- 
ledge, so-called,  is  a  human  product.  It  is  largely 
an  attempted  explanation  or  interpretation  of  the 
world-phenomena.  Its  aim  is  to  discover  and  observe 
the  exact  facts  of  phenomena,  orderly  arrange  and 
classify  them,  and  finally  to  make  a  rational  and 
harmonious  interpretation  of  the  facts.  The  rational  - 
izing  of  the  facts  is  the  supremest  end  of  knowledge. 
Unfortunately  however,  the  facts  of  phenomena 
are  so  complex  in  character  and  so  hidden  from 
human  view,  that  exact  observation  becomes  well- 
nigh  impossible  and  their  interpretation  a  matter 
of  greatest  difficulty.  The  way  of  knowledge  is  one 
only  of  assiduous  striving. 

An  interesting  psychological  phenomenon  is 
observable.  In  the  realm  of  religion,  the  so-called 
liberal  thinkers  are  given  to  making  light  of  the 
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most  commonly  accepterl  tenets  of  faith.  This  seems 
to  rest  on  a  superficial  conception  of  the  grounds  of 
belief,  as  well  as  a  tendency  of  mind  to  hold  all 
things  in  abeyance,  indeed,  ever  to  preserve  a  nega- 
tive rather  than  a  positive  attitude  towards  know- 
ledge. Yet,  strange  to  say,  in  the  field  of  the  most 
problematical,  where  the  race  is  most  slow  to  believe, 
these  same  liberals  are  most  swift  positively  to  de- 
clare, as  if  they  would  reverse  tho  whole  order  of 
human  intelligence  and  rebuke  it  both  for  its  com- 
mon faiths  and  in  the  same  breath  condemn  it  for 
its  unbelief  and  incredulity.  They  seem  to  hold 
that  most  that  is  believed  is  foil}',  and  that  which  is 
not  believed  is  wisdom.  There  is  an  old  saying  that 
if  we  believe  not  in  gods,  we  will  believe  in  ghosts, 
which  comes  not  far  from  fulfilment  here.  For  ex- 
ample, a  recognized  leader  among  liberal  clergymen 
has  recently  classified  a  belief  in  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  as  the  most  accentuated  superstition  ;  but  in 
his  attempt  scientifically  to  fortify  his  defense  for 
the  "  resurrection  hope,"  presumably  that  of  a  life 
beyond  the  grave,  he  gives  the  mo5t  unqualified  in- 
dorsement of  the  vagaries  and  inane  claims  of  so- 
called  modern  .Spiritualism  as  being  established 
beyond  a  doubt,  and  tacitly  implied  that  any  who 
reject  its  hair-brained  pretensions  to  the  establishing 
of  an  experimental  demonstration  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  are  very  intellectually  belated.  So  great 
is  the  faith  of  unfaith  ! 

As  between  the  physicists  and  metaphysicists,  an 
interesting  current  movement  towards  whatm\y  be 
regarded  as  an  approach  to  a  unity  of  view  and 
knowledge  is  of  more  than  passing  interest.  Profes- 
sor Asa  Gray  declared  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the 
permanency  of  species,  because  he  had  made  and  un- 
made so  many  of  them.  One  might  say  the  same 
relative  to  the  terms  and  fundamental  conceptions 
of  physicists.  Science,  in  almost  every  field,  has 
been  made  and  unmade  so  often  in  the  modern 
world  that  one  might  dispute  its  claim  to  the  term 
science  at  all. 

Up  to  very  recently  the  final  unit  of  the  material 
sciences  has  been  the  atom.  This  supplanted  the  old 
corpuscular  theory,  only  itself  to  give  way  to  a  brand 
new  theory,  namely  that  of  electrons.  This  may  be 
characterized  by  noting  that  instead  of  the  atom.,  a 
no-longer-divisible  extension  of  undynamic  matter, 
as  the  material  unit,  this  atom  is  now  divided  into 
numberless  points  of  force  called  electrons.  The  im- 


portance of  this  shift  on  the  part  of  physicists  is  in 
tlie  fact  that  a  more  dynamic  conception  of  the  unit 
of  matter  is  recognized  and  found  to  be  obligatory. 

But  here  it  is  patent  how  near  an  approach  this 
new  theory  of  electrons  is  to  the  most  approved 
metaphysical  conceptions.  The  electrons  as  unex- 
tended  i)oints  of  force  are  so  closel}'  akin  to  the  meta- 
physical conception  of  the  purely  s[)iritual  as  to  be 
distinguished  only  by  the  terminology  or  point  of 
view.  As  non-spacial  and  phenomenal  they  approach 
the  metaphysical  conception  of  the  material  unit  as 
being  bnly  phenomenal  mmifestations  of  points  of 
force. 

At  this  j)oint,  however,  two  possible  metaphysical 
conceptions  prevail — the  ideal  and  the  real — the  one 
holding  that  the  unit  of  matter  is  only  phenomenal 
and  having  no  reality  in  itself,  but  is  at  last  only  a 
manifestation  or  form  of  the  Divine  energizing;  the 
other  maintaining  that  the  unit  of  matter  has  a 
created  existence,  and  therefore  a  reality  in  itself, 
like  the  finite  spirit. 

The  merits  of  the  two  sugsjested  metaph3'sical  con- 
ceptions are  not  a  matter  of  present  discussion.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  in  either  case  the  new 
phj'sical  theory  is  a  close  approach  to  the  meta- 
physical. The  idealist  might  contend,  with  a  show 
of  right,  that  as  non-spacial  the  electrons  must  be  in 
essence  of  what  he  calls  spiritual  nature,  and  as 
manifestations  of  force  of  the  nature  of  intelligence. 
The  realist  might  hold  that  the  electrons,  to  be  real, 
must  have  a  distinct  entity,  which  would  be  con- 
genial to  general  physical  theories.  In  either  case 
the  practical  effect  is  the  same. 

It  must  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  the  facts 
are  the  same  back  of  all  theories  ;  the  interpretation 
of  the  facts  is  where  the  doctors  ever  will  disagree. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  disagreement  lias  been 
brought  down  to  closer  quarters,  if  indeed  we  are 
not  in  sight  of  complete  harmon3^  The  conflict  is 
not  really  between  science  and  religion,  or  physics 
and  metajiliysics,  but  between  scientists  and  reli"-ion- 
ists  and  physicists  and  metaphysicists.  The  world 
is  a  unity  ;  for  the  final  unity  of  knowledge  the  out- 
look is  encouraging.  George  S.  Painter. 

Washington',  D.  C. 
April  20,  1900. 
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FORM  OF  WILL  FOR 

THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
I  f  a  Legacy  or  Bequest — 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  "  The  American  University,"  a  corporation  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  sum  of  (insert  amount),  and  the  receipt  of  its  Treasurer  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  my  ex- 
ecutors for  the  same. 
If  a  Devise  of  Land — 

I  give  and  devise  to  "The  American  University,"  a  corporation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
following  land  premises  (insert  description),  with  the  appurtenances,  in  fee  simple,  for  the  purposes  ot 
the  said  University. 
If  the  Residue  of  an  Estate— 

I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  all  the  residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate,  real  and  personal,  in- 
cluding herein  any  ana  every  legacy,  bequest,  or  devise  that  may  lapse  or  for  any  reason  fail  to  take 
effect,  to  "  The  American  University,"  a  corporation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purposes  of 
said  University. 

The  will  should  be  attested  by  three  witnesses,  who  should  write  against  their  names,  their 
places  of  residence,  their  street  and  number.  The  following  form  of  attestation  will  answer  for  every 
State  in  the  Union:  "Signed,  sealed,  published,  and  declared  by  the  said  (A.  B.)  as  his  last  will  and 
testament,  in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  said  (A.  B.)  and  in  his  presence  and  in  the 
presence  of  each  other,  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses." 
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The  Woman's  College  of  Bait i more. 

Our  lietirty  and  sincere  congratulations  are  ex- 
teiuk'd  to  the  president,  the  faculty,  the  trustees, 
tlie  aluinna%  ilie  students,  and  the  patrons  of  the 
Woman's  College  of  Ballimore.  The  stead}',  patient, 
l)ersistent,  wise,  and  until  recentl}*,  quiet  campaign 
for  the  extinction  of  the  debt  of  a  iialf  million 
di)l]ars,  has  been  crowned  with  a  most  complete  and 
gratifying  success — first  made  public  on  June  5tii 
by  President  Goucher  in  his  Commencement  ad- 
dress. In  this  notable  achievement  even  the  most 
earnest  advocates  of  co-education  can  not  fail  to  re- 
joice, while  to  those  who  believe  in  the  separate 
collegiate  training  of  women  the  event  is  one  that 
thrills  the  heart  and  wakens  new  hope  and  inspi- 
ration. The  institution  stands  for  the  highest  and 
best  methods,  ideals  and  equipment  for  that  educa- 
tion of  young  womanhood  which  qualifies  for  the 
broad  and  intelligent  recognition  of  the  opportuni- 
ties of  life,  for  the  most  powerful  moral  and  religious 
impulses  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  various 
lunctions  of  cultured  women  in  the  social,  the  edu- 
cational and  the  spiritual  realms,  and  for  the  practi- 
cal and  benevolent  application  of  truth  in  theory 
to  the  actual  conditions  found  in  the  diversified  ac- 
tivities of  human  life. 

The  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  debt,  with  its 
oft  recurring  clank  of  ciiains  and  clink  of  "interest 
due,"  will  bring  an  untold  measure  of  relief  to  tiic 
adiniiiistratorsof  its  finances,  and  will  open  the  way 
to  an  enlargement  and  a  strengthening  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  college.  May  this  hour 
of  emanci|>ation  be  prolonged  into  a  lifelong  free- 
dom from  the  "previous  condition  of  servitude,"  and 
introduce  an  era  of  large  and  liberal  provision  for 
the  maintenance  and  growth  of  the  young  institution 
which  has,  in  spite  of  the  trammels  of  debt,  already 
vindicated  its  worth  to  the  church  and  the  couiilr}-. 
May  the  perils  of  prosperity  be  as  safely  met  and 
l>assed  as  have  been  those  of  burdensome  oppression, 
amounting  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  hardship  and  ad- 


versity. To  the  alumme  of  this  noble  college  the 
American  University  will  look  for  an  important 
proportion  of  its  post-graduate  body  of  students, 
and  for  steady  support  in  the  planting  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  highest  standards  of  intellectual,  moral 
and  religious  effort  and  life. 


Exit  Dr.  Harris,  Enter  Dr.  Brown. 

After  seventeen  years  of  distinguished  service  as 
Commissioner  of  Education  Dr.  William  T.  Harris 
last  month  resigned  his  ofiSce,  and  Dr.  Elmer  E. 
Brown,  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
Education  in  the  University  of  California,  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor.  Dr.  Harris,  born  in  Connecti- 
cut in  1835,  left  his  class  at  Yale  during  his 
junior  year  to  teach  in  St.  Louis,  where  he  remained 
for  twenty-three  years,  serving  successively  as 
teacher,  principal,  assistant  superintendent  and 
superintendent  of  public  schools.  His  published 
reports  during  the  thirteen  years  of  his  superintend- 
ence from  18GS  to  1880  were  models  of  their  kind, 
and  some  of  them  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878 
won  for  him  special  honors  and  recognition  from 
the  French  Government.  Though  compelled  in 
1880  by  ill-health  to  give  up  his  wearing  work  in 
St.  Louis,  he  continued  to  give  attention  to  educa- 
tional problems,  and  represented  the  United  States 
at  the  international  congress  of  educators  at  Brus- 
sels. At  the  Paris  Ex])o&ition  ot  1889  he  again  was 
the  American  representative  of  education,  and  on 
his  return  assumed  the  duties  of  his  appointment  as 
Commissioner  of  Education.  Although  Dr.  Harris 
has  nearly  reached  his  seventy-first  birthday,  his 
vigor  of  body  and  strength  of  mind  are  such  as  to 
make  us  expect  still  farther  contributions  to  both 
the  theoretical  and  the  practical  departments  of  his 
own  loved  realm.  He  has  achieved  monumental 
results  in  the  promotion  of  the  literature,  the  phil- 
oso[)liy,  the  scope  and  the  effectiveness  of  education 
in  America,  and  his  imjiress  is  upon  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  numVjcrless  people  who  rejoice  to  call  him 
a  friend  and  helper. 
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To  Dr.  Brown  we  extend  hearty  greeting.  Alretuly 
widely  known  by  his  labors  and  his  writings, 
especially  by  hi.s  notable  volumes,  "The  Origin  of 
American  Slate  Universities,"  and  "The  Making  of 
Our  Middle  Schools,"  his  new  national  oflice  with 
its  unmeasured  opportunities  for  service  to  the 
cause  he  clierishes,  will  bring  him  to  a  ft  cal  position 
in  the  expectant  gaze  of  his  fellow  countrymen.  To 
each  of  these  fellow-workers  in  their  high  vocation 
of  trust  and  power  for  good  we  say  our  "Hail," — to 
tiie  one  a  congratulation  on  noble  achievements, 
and  to  the  other  an  earnest  wish  for  the  highest 
success. 


Aspects  of  Comparative  Literature. 

The  appointment  of  a  professor  of  comparative 
literature  at  Harvard,  after  the  chair  had  remained 
vacant  for  several  years,  is  a  matter  of  more  than 
academic  interest.  The  new  incumbent,  Professor 
Schofield,  is  pre-eminently  a  media-valist.  He  has 
published  numerous  ingen'ous  studies  in  the  field 
of  legend  and  folklore.  After  the  fashion  of  his 
master,  the  lamented  Gaston  Pari.s,  he  traces  the 
affiliations  of  legends  and  stories  through  all  the 
versions  in  what  may  be  called  the  culture  tongues 
to  the  crudest  variant  in  the  remotest  ^xttoi.s.  Such 
study  deals  chiefly  with  matter  that  is  not  litera- 
ture at  all  in  any  but  a  loose  sense.  It  is  primarily 
an  investigation  of  the  interrelations  of  the  stock 
subjects  of  mediaeval  story-tellers — a  branch  of 
historical  science.  It  deals  mostly  with  the  least 
important  manifestation  of  the  mediieval  spirit,  and 
regards  as  literature  any  document  whatever  that 
affords  a  clue  to  the  history  of  a  legend.  Such 
studies  are  of  an  engrossing  sort,  and  require  that 
extraordinary  discursive  reading  and  retentive 
memory  which  Professor  Schofield  exemplifies  so 
well.  Occasionally,  work  of  this  kind  assumes  a 
form  that  may  itself  fairly  be  called  literature.  This 
was  the  case  with  Gaston  Paris,  and  is'  with  M. 
Bedier;  they  are  almost  the  only  raediccvalists  pos- 
sessed by  the  comparative  idea  who  themselves 
have  contributed  to  modern  letters. 

We  have  no  intention  of  denying  to  the  literature 
of  the  Middle  Age  a  certain  place  in  humane  letters. 
Yet  if  one  excepts  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and 
Chaucer,  there  is  scarcely  a  mediaeval  text  between 
the  First  Crusade  and   the  fall  of  Constantinoxjle  a 


knowledge  of  which  is  in  any  sense  indispensableto 
culture.  The  sinking  of  the  rest  would  lose  us  much 
interesting  reading,  and  would  efiace  in  the  period 
prior  to  the  true  Middle  Ages  a  fascinating  legen- 
dary world  ;  it  would,  however,  leave  no  very  im- 
portant tract  of  the  iiuman  spirit  uninterpreted. 
Whatever  criticism  of  lile  there  is  in  mediteval  litera- 
ture as  a  whole  is  vague  and  casual.  Its  form  is 
relatively  monotonous  and  inexpressive.  The  great 
emotions  it  professes  to  invoke,  it  seldom  realizes 
with  any  poignancy.  Except  in  a  few  lyrics,  the 
structural  sewse  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  weak  and 
faulty,  in  singular  contradistinction  to  the  architec- 
tonic character  of  its  social  order  and  its  actual 
achievement  in  monumental  building. 

In  fine,  no  student  who  has  not  wholly  lo.st  his 
sense  of  literaiy  proportion  approaches  a  mediieval 
writer  with  the  reverence  appropriate  to  tlie  great 
masters.  No  reader  of  Virgil  has  anything  very 
serious  to  do  with  Chretien  de  Troyes,  or  Benoit 
de  Ste.-Maure.  Indeed,  most  writers  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  had  a  very  correct  appre- 
hension that  the}'  fell  not  only  far  below  the  Vir- 
gilian,  but  also  measurably  beneath  the  Ovidian 
standard.  For  this  reason  it  would  be  matter  of 
regret  if  Harvard  were  to  restrict  "comparative  liter- 
ature" to  instruction  in  what  is  literatureat  all  only 
in  the  slighter  and  less  significant  sense.  The  au- 
thorities at  Cambridge  can  not,  of  course,  hope  to 
develop  an  adequate  department  of  comparative 
literature  along  any  such  narrow  lines. 

In  any  case,  there  is  a  growing  dissent  from  the 
purely  philological  view.  To  an  exjianding  school 
of  students,  best  represented,  perhaps,  l)y  the  late 
Joseph  Texte,  comparative  literature  deals  pri- 
marily with  humane  letters  and  with  the  direct  or 
reciprocal  influences  of  literary  cultures.  Texte, 
for  example,  tlioroughly  traced  Rousseauism  from 
its  mixed  French  and  English  origins  to  its  effects 
upon  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  At  Columbia, 
Professor  Woodberry  founded  courses  in  compara- 
tive literature  which  embraced  particularly  the  lit- 
erary internationalism  of  the  Renaissance.  His 
pupils  have  published  comprehensive  treatises  on 
such  topics  as  Renaissance  criticism  and  the  in.iu- 
ence  of  the  Spanish  ujion  the  English  drama.  Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury's  portentously  big  and  learned 
"History  of  Criticism"  is  an  attempt  to  trace  the  en- 
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tire  history  of  European  tiste  in  literalure.  Such 
studies  have  the  obvious  advantage  of  bringing  the 
inve«'ij,ator  into  close  contact  with  great  literature. 
No  "lie  can  have  studied  minutely  the  history  of 
any  literary  influence  since  the  Renaissance  with- 
out covering  a  considerable  portion  of  the  field  of 
luimaue  letters.  Furthermore,  the  implications  of 
such  study  force  one  to  travel  the  main  routes  of 
human  intelligence  from  Grecian  times  to  our  own. 
No  one  can  deny  the  utility  of  such  studies  for  our 
universitj'  students.  They  should  produce  men  of 
wide  and  sympathetic  culture — ideal  incumbents  of 
our  college  chairs  of  literature. 

It  is  evident  that  one  may  have  threshed  out 
the  quiddity  of  a  score  of  mediteval  legends  with- 
out having  coraT  into  stimulating  contact  with  the 
literature  that  today  counts  for  culture.  A  person- 
ality like  that  of  the  late  Francis  J.  Child,  combin- 
ing the  widest  reading  and  appreciation  with  min- 
ute specialization  on  material  seldom  literary,  must 
not  of  necessity  be  rare.  No  one  will  understand 
us  as  depreciating  such  investigations  as  resulted  in 
the  'T.nglish  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads."  They  fur 
nish  an  admirable  example  of  industry,  insight,  and 
method  for  all  scholars;  they  open  up  to  the  pop- 
ular apjireciation  a  genre  of  peculiar  freshness  and 
charm.  Yet  the  drying  up  effect  upon  most  men  of 
these  minutely  historical  and  extra-literary 
studies  is  well  known.  We  can  not  produce 
really  educated  teachers  of  any  literature  by  confin- 
ing the  studies  of  their  best  years  to  what  is  barely 
literary  at  all. —  Thi  Xnion. 

Mid-year    Trustees'    Meeting. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  tlie  trustees  of  the 
Americnn  University  was  held  May  ICth,  at  the 
offices  of  the  university  in  the  Glover  Building. 
President  David  H.  Carroll,  of  Baltimore,  presided. 

Among  others  who  were  present  were  Bisliop 
Ciiarles  C.  McCabe,  of  Philadelphia,  chancellor; 
Bishop  Earl  Cranston,  of  Washington;  Dr.  T.  X. 
Boyle,  of  Pittsburg;  Dr.  Charles  W.  Baldwin,  of 
I'.altimore,  secretary  of  the  board;  Dr.  -J.  Wesley 
lliil,  of  New  York  ;  Senator  .J.  P.  DoUivcr,  of  Iowa  ; 
.Mr.  C.  Price  Speer,  of  Chamberslnirg,  Pa. ;  Mr. 
George  F.  Washburn,  of  Boston  ;  Mrs.  .J.  F.  Robm- 
«on,  of  Rock  Island,  111.;  Mr.  Aldis  B.  Browne,  Mr. 
'IMiomas  W.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Ciiarles  C.  Glover, 
treasurer,  of  Washington  ;  Dr.  W.  L.  Davidson, 
secretary  of  the  university;  Dr.  .1.  A.  Gutteridge, 
financial  secrctarv,  and  Rev.  Albert  Osborn, registrar. 

The  reports  of  "the  otticers,  especially  of  the  chan- 


cellor and  the  secretary,  indicated  a  broadening  and 
deepening  of  the  public  interest  in  the  enterprise. 
The  holdings  of  the  university,  especially  those  of 
real  estate,  are  steadily  enhancing  in  value. 

Vice-President  Fairbanks  was  elected  to  member- 
ship in  the  board  to  fill  the  only  existing  vacancy. 
Among  the  reports  from  the  committees,  that  on 
the  Pennsylvania  hall  of  administration  was  to  the 
effect  that  work  on  this  building  should  be  begun 
as  soon  as  enough  money  is  secured  to  put  it  under 
roof. 

The  central  point  of  interest  was  the  McKinley 
memorial  college  of  government,  now  in  process  of 
erection  on  one  of  the  most  eligible  parts  of  the 
campus,  at  the  junction  of  Nebraska  and  Massachu- 
setts avenues.  Important  movements  in  both  pub- 
lic and  private  improvements  in  that  part  of  the 
District  indicate  the  certain  growth  of  the  city  in 
tiie  near  future  and  a  most  beautiful  environment 
for  the  university. 

The  walls  of  the  college  of  government  are  now 
uji  to  the  tops  of  the  windows  of  the  second  story. 
The  construction  of  the  massive  and  pillared  en- 
trance is  well  under  way.  The  material  is  marble 
from  the  Columbian  quarries  near  Rutland,  Vt., 
the  same  as  that  used  in  the  comjileted  college  of 
history.  The  roof  will  be  put  in  place  within 
a  few  weeks.  Because  of  its  key  position  in  the 
group  and  the  highly  important  departments  it  is  to 
shelter,  this  building  will  be  .somewhat  more  ornate 
in  finish  tlian  its  companion,  but  the  same  Grecian 
simplicity  will  mark  the  arcliitecture  of  all.  After 
luncheon  several  of  the  trustees  visited  the  site  in 
automobiles  and  examined  the  new  building. 


The   New  Building   Advancing. 

The  w\alls  of  the  College  of  Government  arc  now 
almost  completed  and  the  contractors  have  a  large 
force  of  workmen  getting  the  rafters  in  place  for  the 
roof.  Each  new  stone  dropped  into  place  reveals 
more  clearly  than  ever  the  superb  architectural 
beauty  of  the  building.  No  picture  can  possibly  do 
it  justice.  It  is  a  poem  in  marble.  All  who  see  it 
are  enthusiastic  in  its  praise.  It  will  be  the  most 
majestic  and  satisfying  building  of  its  size  in  tile 
capital  city,  where  handsome  buildings  are  so  num- 
erous. In  the  early  fall  the  building  will  be  fully 
enclosed  and  under  roof.  Generous  friends  will 
doubtless  make  possible  the  tinishinglof  the  interior, 
and  then  with  two  splendid  buildings  ready  (or 
occupancy,  with  eighty-four  class  rooms,  amply 
sufticient  to  meet  the  needs  of  hundreds  of  students, 
plans  will  speedily  be  made  to  open  the  university 
and  begin  active'  work.  The  glad  day  will  soqu 
come  and  the  faith  of  those  who  have  loved  it  and 
worked  for  it  will  be  fully  justified. 
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Editorials. 

To  Dr.  Wilbur  P.  Tliirkield,  llie  new  President  of 
Howard  University,  we  reacli  the  right  hand  of  wel- 
come and  fellowship.  We  believe  his  election  to 
be  one  of  the  most  fitting  events  in  the  history  of 
tills  noble  institution.' 


Many  sul)scriptions  to  tlie  Ohio  College  of  Gov- 
ernment fall  due  with  the  current  month.  Notices 
have  been  sent  to  all  who  are  in  arrears.  Prompt 
j)aynients  at  this  time  will  help  greatly  in  meeting 
the  heavy  expenses  on  the  new  building.  Will  j'ou 
send  check  as  soon  as  your  eye  falls  on  tliis  item,  if 
you  know  yourself  to  be  in  debt  to  this  fund? 

Chancellor  McCabe  and  Secretary'  Davidson  re- 
cently spent  a  pleasant  Sunday  at  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
The  secretary  occupied  the  two  important  Metlio- 
dist  pulpits  of  the  city,  preacing  to  immense  audi- 
ences, while  the  chancellor  r-csted.  Both  were  tlie 
guests  for  a  part  of  the  Sunday,  of  .John  Fritz — a 
noble  and  generous  man — whose  inventions  and 
long  years  of  service  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
have  made  the  name  of  Bethlehem  famous.  His 
palatial  residence  is  a  model  of  beauty.  Mr.  Fritz 
is  now  eighty-four  years  old,  and  is  still  actively  en- 
gaged in  pusliing  many  enterprises.  He  has  the 
love  and  confidence  of  everybody  in  Bethlehem. 
His  has,  indeed,  been  a  noble  life  and  "  many  shall 
rise  up  and  call  him  blessed."  His  enduring 
motiument  is  the  splendid  Fritz  Memorial  Church — 
in   honor   of  his   mother — in    which    he   invested 


$S0,00O,  and  in  the  success  of  which  he  is  deeply  in- 
terested. Such  a  life  is  full  of  hriglitest  inspiration 
to  young  men. 


3Ia.ssiicliu.s<'((s    Avenue    to    be  Ext«'mh!<l. 

We  ai-e  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  Con- 
gress ju.st  closed  appropiiatcd  $25,000  for  the  ex- 
tension of  Massachu.setts  Avenue  to  the  grounds  of 
the  American  University.  For  three  years  we 
have  been  working  heroically  for  the  needed  im- 
jirovenient.  It  means  everything  for  the  Univer- 
sity, but  as  we  are  at  present  the  chief  beneficiary 
and  are  not  yet  open  for  work,  it  was  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  make  an  impression  on  the  "  powers  that 
be  " — especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  much  had 
this  year  been  appropriated  to  sewerage,  streets  and 
))nrks  in  the  same  general  neighborhood. 

But  for  the  steadfastness  of  .some  loj'al  friends  in 
both  liouses  of  Congress  we  nnist  have  waited 
anotiier  year. 

Tlie  amount  now  appropriated  will  by  no  means 
complete  the  work,  but  it  will  make  a  tii  e  start, 
which  was  all  we  wanted  at  present.  This  will  insure 
furtlier  appropriations  until  the  work  is  completed. 
Wiicn  the  government  puts  its  hand  to  the  plow  it 
never  turns  back.  This  will  bring  to  and  through 
our  grounds,  close  to  its  northern  border,  the  finest 
rcsidor.tial  avenue  in  Washington.  Three-quarters 
of  a  mile  will  bring  the  avenue  from  a  point  to 
which  it  is  now  opened  at  Wisconsin  avenue  to 
Nebraska  avenue  at  the  University.  It  will  make 
a  perfectly  straight  drive  from  the  heart  of  the  city 
to  the  campus  with  easy  grade  and  will  shorten  the 
distance  by  full}^  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

It  is  propo.sed  to  install  automobile  service  on 
the  whole  length  of  this  avenue  as  soon  as  the  new 
Union  Station  is  completed.  Tiie  auto  journey 
from  the  White  House  can  easily  be  made  in 
twenty  minutes. 

This  is  certainly  a  great  victory,  and  those  who 
worked  so  faithfully  for  it  are  being  warmly  con- 
gratulated. All  improvements,  which  must  pre- 
cede the  opening  of  the  Universit}',  are  being  con- 
summated, one  after  another.  This  is  a  prophecy  of 
what  will  happen  on  some  glad  day,  which  is  not 
far  away.  The  Episcopal  system  of  schools,  not  far 
from  us,  is  also  greatly  benefited  by  this  ap2)ro- 
priation  for  the  extension  of  the  avenue. 
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Strong  Plea  lor  a  Great  University  at  the 
Nation's   Capital. 

At  a  large  gathering  of  Cornell  Graduates,  recently 
liel<l  in  Washington,  that  brilliant  scholar  and  edu- 
cator, Andrew  D.  White,  tlie  first  President  of  Cor- 
nell and  ex -embassador  to  Germany,  gave  forceful 
utterance  to  mnny  facts  which  crystallize  themselves 
into  a  mighty  argument  for  tiie  necessity  of  The 
American  University. 

The  feature  of  Dr.  White's  speech  was  the  ad- 
vocac}'  of  the  establishment  of  a  great  university  in 
Washington,  the  capital  cit\'.  After  relating  the 
growth  of  Cornell  he  turned  to  that  subject,  saying, 
in  part : 

"When  I  used  to  speak  to  the  graduating  classes 
at  the  universit}^  I  advised  them  not  only  to  be  loyal 
to  Cornell,  but  to  be  loyal  to  their  State  universities. 
I  believed  that  the  whole  system  of  education  lay 
in  tlie  State  universities. 

"Another  warm  desire  is  the  establishment  of  a 
great  representative  university  in  Washington. 
Years  ago  I  remember  publishing  tiiree  articles  on 
that  subject,  and  in  them  I  gave  several  reasons  for 
such  a  move.  In  glancing  over  the  articles  a  short 
time  ago  I  discovered  that  the  reasons  were  today 
as  strong  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  na}^  even 
stronger  than  when  I  promulgated  them.  In  some 
way  I  believe  one  is  coming.  I  do  not  expect  early 
help  from  Congress,  I  will  say.  l>ut  I  hope 
that  there  is  a  man  who  is  large  enougii,  broad- 
minded  enough  and  financially  able  to  give  to  this 
country  such  an  institution.  I  remember  in  the 
early  days  of  (!ornell  I  told  Mr.  Cornell  that  there 
was  a  fine  mathematical  library  for  sale  for  $5,000. 
He  did  not  feel  able  to  respond  himself,  but  he  said 
to  me:  "Somewhere  there  is  a  fellow  walking 
around  who  wants  to  give  us  that  library."  And 
there  was,  and  we  got  the  library,  which  was  the 
nucleus  for  the  librarj'  of  over  300,000  volumes  now 
located  on  the  hill  of  Ithaca. 

"One  of  the  most  unfortunate  things  for  the 
Washington  University  was  that  it  was  referred  to 
by  certain  people  as  the  center  and  culminating 
movement  of  the  continent.  That  was  unfortunate, 
for  many  who  had  supported  it  up  to  that  time 
withdrew  their  sujjport  then.  I  do  not  want  it  to 
dominate  tiie  others,  nor  to  be  superior  to  the  others, 
but  to  follow  the  same  general  lines  of  the  others. 
I  need  not  point  out  to  you  the  advantages  of  the 
establishment  of  a  university  here,  as  to  the 
beaut}',  as  to  tlie  library  facilities,  as  to  this  being 
the  center  of  scientific  men,  for  3'ou  know  all  these 
advantages. 

"Although  I  have  a  desire  for  the  promotion  of 
science,  of  art,  and  of  literature,  that  is  but  dust  in 
the  balance  when  compared  with  another  argument, 
one  which  originated  with  Washington  himself — 


the  political  reason.  Think  and  reflect  on  the 
present  condition  of  the  countr}'  and  you  will  notice 
that  there  is  a  peculiar  circumstance  that  is  not 
satisfactory.  You  will  notice  throughout  the 
country,  above  a  certain  line,  the  country  is  being 
filled  with  the  highest  appliances  for  education — 
the  public  libraries,  public  schools,  colleges,  univer- 
sities, etc.  They  have  developed  .so  much  in  fact 
that  men  are  coming  here  from  abroad  to  receive 
education  which  they  cannot  get  as  well  abroad.  For 
in.stance,  an  eminent  professor  of  law  in  England  de- 
liberately brought  his  son  to  this  country  to  receive 
his  legal  education.  There  is  growing  up,  then, 
north  of  tiie  imaginary  line  a  higher  phase  of 
education —  a  higher  appreciation  of  art,  literature 
and  science.  But  south  of  that  line,  where  there 
are  men  of  equal  abilities,  the  men  have  not  the 
same  facilities,  have  few  libraries,  few  schools. 
There  is  a  gulf  forming  between  the  cultures  of  the 
two  sections.  Look  at  what  happened  in  Russia. 
The  Russians  are  at  heart  not  a  bad  people,  but  they 
hated  Finland  and  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  they 
took  away  every  semblance  of  self-government  from 
those  countries.  The  reason  was  that  one  section 
thought  tliat  it  was  better  than  the  otiier.  The  <n-eat- 
est  guarantee  for  the  future  welfare  of  this  country  is 
something  that  will  bring  the  north  and  the  south 
together.  The  southrons  used  to  come  north  to 
school  in  large  numbers,  but  that  is  not  being  done 
to  so  great  an  extent  now. 

"But  a  university  of  Washington  would  call  its 
students  from  both  the  north  and  the  soutli,  and 
with  the  combination  of  tiie  best  in  the  civilization 
of  both  sections  a  propaganda  of  all  that  is  best 
would  sweep  over  this  country'. 

"There  are  other  reasons  for  such  a  university. 
Washington  is  a  great  scientific  and  literary  center 
and  is  becoming  an  art  center.  In  this  capital  city 
the  members  of  Congress  should  be  made  to  feel 
that  atmosphere  which  stands  for  the  highest  in  art, 
literature  and  science.  The  finest  dinners  which  1 
attended  in  this  city  were  those  that  brought  to- 
gether the  leaders  of  art,  science  and  literature,  with 
the  representatives  of  the  i)eople  in  Congress.  The 
law-makers  arc  influenced  by  environment.  I  hope 
that  you  will  live  to  see  this  idea  carried  still  higher, 
ill  the  university  it  should  be  free  from  sectarian  or 
political  control,  devoted  to  art,  literature  and  science 
in  the  uplifting  of  the  American  peo[)le.  It  will  be 
a  great  and  good  thing,  this  national  univer.sitv.  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  calling  it  that.  Call  it  the  "Uni- 
versity  of  .John  Smith  if  he'll  give  you  $20,000,000 
for  the  establishment  of  the  universit}'." 

American  is  its  name.  It  has  made  a  glorious 
start  and  is  well  underway,  and  the  man  is  now  liv- 
ing who,  seeing  its  necessity  and  possibilities  as  out- 
lined in  Dr.  Wiiite's  address,  will  fully  endow  it  and 
start  it  on  its  work. 
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Some  Noteworthy  Coinnieiicement 
Utterances. 

From  tlic  mass  of  coniiiieneenient  wisdom  now 
afloat  we  seize  some  representative  passages  as 
specially  deserving  attention. 

PuBSiDKNT  Hopkins  at  Whjjams  College. 
"The  scholar  in  politics  in  this  democratic  age  is  more 
worthy  of  admiration  than  the  scholar  in  his  cloister — schol- 
arship and  service — scholarship  lor  service — the  service  of 
the  Republic  and  the  service  of  Kan." 

Professor  WnxiAM  North  Rice  at  Wesletan  University 

"The  English  college  aimed  to  produce  a  cultured  gentle- 
man. The  German  University  aims  to  produce  an  investi- 
gator. The  combination  of  the  two  ideals  in  our  modern 
American  institutions  will  yield  a  result  better  than  either 
of  its  sources." 

President  Hughes  at  DePauw  University. 

"Learning  should  not  become  iutrcspective,  critical,  sel- 
fish ;  it  should  be  always  transferred  into  genuine  power. 
Roosevelt,  Kidd,  Wordsworth,  and  Phillips  all  blamed  the 
scholarly  for  the  failure  to  cast  themselves  into  the  heat  of 
civic  conflict.  All  four  of  the  urgers  of  political  activity 
were  themselves  college  men.  Their  word  should  have 
weight  with  all  graduates,  sending  them  out  with  the  idea 
that  learning  shall  be  converted  into  civic  power." 

President  Crawford  at  Allegheny  College. 

"  The  old  order  is  changing  and  the  view  that  the  question 
of  morals  enters  into  all  life  and  all  life's  activities  is  secur- 
ing a  wider  acceptance.  It  is  coming  to  be  understood  that 
the  man  who  makes  claim  to  moral  virtues  can  not  confine 
the  sphere  of  his  moral  activities  to  home  and  Church.  He 
must  make  it  include  the  business  office  and  the  club.  If 
morality  means  what  we  say  it  mean.s,  it  must  be  brought 
down  into  the  market  place.  The  only  adequate  safeguard 
in  the  leadership  of  a  nation  is  in  the  unimpeachable  char- 
acter, practical  wisdom,  and  noble  purpose  of  the  men  who 
fill  offices  of  public  trust  and  respon.siljility.  And  if  such 
men  as  these  constitute  the  only  safeguard  in  the  leader- 
ship of  a  nation  on  its  political  side,  they  are  also  the  only 
safeguard  of  a  nation  on  its  commercial  side."  « 

President  Welch  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 
"  The  question  is  not  what  station  you  hold  in  life,  but 
what  spirit  is  in  you.  There  are  two  underlying  principles 
in  this  world  :  the  principles  of  mastery  and  of  service.  Let 
us  not  be  so  foolLsh  as  to  deny  that  ambition  for  conquest  has 
led  the  human  race  very  far.  But  there  is  another  principle 
at  the  heart  of  civilization,  the  principle  of  brotherly  service, 
and  without  that  principle  men,  no  matter  how  rich,  strong! 
or  comfortable  they  may  be,  become  merely  a  pack  of 
animals  lighting  over  the  bones  flung  to  them  by  nature. 
Yet,  despite  our  boasted  civilization,  despite  its  great  strides 
in  the  spirit  of  service,  this  principle  has  not  found  general 
acceptance  among  men.  This  great  law  of  life  that  makes 
for  success  is  the  law  of  service,  We  are  bound  together 
with  the  people  of  every  country,  every  color,  every  condi- 
tion, and  the  day  will  come  when,  wherever  tears  fall, 
wherever  bodies  are  crushed  and  broken,  there  shall  be 
found  a  deliverer,  a  brother,  to  serve  the  lowest  and  neediest. 
But  it  will  be  the  costliest  world  accomplishment.  To  win 
a  triumph  of  love  means  that  you  must  bow  and  allow  others 
to  crush  or  crowd  you  in  the  struggle.  Nothing  makes  the 
world  what  it  ought  to  be  without  the  shedding  of  blood." 

President  Raymond  at  Wesleyan  University-, 

"We  make  too  much  fuss  about  wealth.     If  in  some  magic 

airship  we  could  sweep  over  all  the  States  today,  we  should 

see  below  us  the  farmer,   the  carpenter,  mechanic,  young 

men  and  young  women,  children  and  youth,  mature  man- 


hood and  womanhood.  These  are  the  people  I  see  from  our 
airship,  75,000,000  of  them,  scattered  over  the  continent. 
Billionaires,  none  ;  multi-millionaires,  few  ;  millionaires, 
not  enough  to  make  a  small  town.  I  have  no  hesitation 
about  the  searching  investigation,  the  urgent  legislation  of 
the  time.  It  all  indicates  another  moral  renaissance.  These 
great  money-making  organizations  stand  for  the  forms  of 
progress,  but  they  also  represent  the  brutality  of  progress. 
Wealth  is  too  much  in  the  field  of  thought.  You  can 
not  put  into  its  vocabulary  the  values  which  Jesus  came 
to  make  current.  Jesus  does  not  speak  in  terms  of  wealth. 
He  keeps  to  the  high  level  of  personal  relations.  He  is  for- 
ever after  that  nice  sense  of  relationship  that  ought  to  exist 
between  God  and  man  and  between  man  and  man.  His  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  is  alive  with  the  ralationship  of  persons- 
The  righteousness  which  He  requires  must  exceed  the  right- 
eousness of  the  Pharisee — it  must  be  vital,  not  formal." 

General  Stewart  L.  Woodford  at  Northwestern 
University. 

"The  three  great  needs  of  the  nation  are  education,  rever- 
ence for  law,  and  observance  of  truth.  »  *  *  Some  cor- 
poration officials  behind  their  artificial  authority  commit  acts 
that  they  would  not  consider  as  Individuals.  The  corporation 
has  grown  to  be  a  power,  and  it  was  born  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  It  holds  property  because  the  law  guards 
it  Its  every  venture  is  safeguarded  by  the  sanctity  of  the 
law.  An  officer  of  a  corporation  who,  to  seek  increase  of  for- 
tune for  larger  individual,  personal  enjoyment,  who  tramples 
on  the  law,  who  uses  his  position  and  influence  to  evade  the 
law,  is  a  traitor  to  the  dearest  and  best  interests  of  the  re- 
public. 

"The  corporation  has  assumed  a  power  in  this  community 
and  throughout  the  entire  republic  which  it  does  not  hold 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  and  yet  it  is  but  a  creature  of  the 
law.  No  corporation  was  born  into  the  world  because  of  it- 
self. It  has  no  power  to  transmit  to  another  its  life.  It  ex- 
ists because  the  people  decreed  it.  It  has  no  inalienable,  per- 
sonal right.  It  exists  to  do  things  the  individual  can  not 
do,  and  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  community.  The  community 
was  not  made  for  the  corporation,  but  the  corporation  for  the 
community.  We  are  trained  to  believe  that  the  corporation 
has  no  soul.  By  experience  we  are  taught  that  its  officers 
sometimes  do  things  they  would  not  do  as  private  persons, 
that  they  are  inclined  to  skulk  behind  their  artificial  authority. 
What  I  would  a.sk  of  you  is  to  put  your  influence  in  the  years 
to  come  not  to  destroy  the  corporation  but  to  compel  the  cor- 
poration to  obey  the  law." 

BiSHOi>  McDowell  at  Lasell  Seminary. 

"  The  modern  graduate  is  expected  to  have,  and  should 
have,  the  power  to  thiukbroadly  and  with  absolute  accuracy, 
as  nearly  as  the  human  mind  is  able.  Clear  thinking  is 
one  of  the  rarest  things  in  this  world,  and  yet  one  can 
hardly  go  straight  without  such  thinking.  Nothing  is  so 
dangerous  as  an  ignorant  good  man,  for  his  goodness  floats 
his  ignorance.  Many  minds  are  like  the  dome  of  an  observa- 
tory, through  the  narrow  openings  of  which  the  telescope  is 
pointed  in  a  certain  direction.  When  pointing  in  one  direc- 
tion all  other  parts  of  the  uiiiverse  are  invisible,  but  instead 
of  moving  to  other  subjects  as  does  the  dome,  the  minds  of 
these  people  remain  fixed  on  the  one  subject,  irreverently 
and  irreligiously  excluding  all  others.  We  obtain  the  truth 
through  the  medium  of  our  prejudice,.  '  Scenery  glasses' 
are  abundantly  provided  us,  not  that  we  may  see  things  as 
they  are,  but  that  may  be  distorted.  We  are  presented  with 
purple  glass  platforms  in  politics  instead  of  plate  glass, 
throxigh  which  many  a  yellow  man  looks  purple.  Our 
world  of  thinkers  are  the  saving  remnant  which  must  take 
upon  themselves  the  task  of  seeing  that  such  matters  are 
corrected.  The  nation  can  go  astray  as  easily  as  an  indi- 
vidual. Public  sentiment  lies  indifl'erent  for  a  long  period 
of  years,  and  then  when  abuses  are  pointed  out  it  becomes 
hysterical ;  this  does  not  tend  to  sound  judgment.  We  hear 
talks,  loads  of  talk,  but  clear  thinking  has  become  so  scarce 
that  a   sober  man  becomes  scarce  because  cf  its  absence. 
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The  modern  graduate  is  also  expected  to  have  a  distinct 
social  feeling.  Philosophers  are  the  product  of  schools, 
philanthropist*  the  pioducts  of  huuiauity.  The  most  press- 
iufj  wants  of  humanity  have  made  their  imperial  demands 
upon  tlio  trained  mind.  The  scholar  of  the  past  has  been 
prompted  to  hold  himself  aloof  from  humanitj',  but  the  day 
of  the  academic  retreat  has  passed,  the  public  librai-y  taking 
its  place.  The  scholar  now  looks  upon  the  '  Man  with  the 
Hoe'  in  a  diffoi'ent  light,  girds  up  his  loins,  and  goes  down 
into  the  slums  to  help  his  brother." 

Chancellor  Day  at  Sykacuse  Un'iveksity. 
"  All  ages  have  been  thrown  up  into  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries  and  we  are  living  in  the  universal  times, 
— met  in  every  department  of  life  by  the  facts,  forms  and 
fancies  of  other  contiueuts,  of  other  people,  of  other  ages. 
In  all  of  our  considei'able  cities  the  four  corners  of  the  earth 
are  repiesented.  We  are  in  the  track  of  the  nations  of  the 
world.  The  old  world  on  our  East,  the  older  world  on  our 
West,  we  are  the  Mecca  to  which  the  tribes  of  the  earth 
have  come  up.  The  forces  of  today  arc  too  mighty  to  be  di- 
rected by  the  prescience  of  one  man — the  forces  with  which 
God  built  the  universe  which  have  been  put  into  the  hands 
of  men.  Great  cooperative  interests  an;  not  the  product  of 
human  avarice  nor  of  grinding  indifference  to  popular 
rights.  The  very  laws  of  nature  by  which  wo  use  steam 
and  lightning  and  chemical  and  vital  forces  have  made  them. 
They  are  the  result  and  the  movements  of  a  law  with 
phenomena  as  unmistakable  as  any  law  in  nature.  The  ap- 
plication and  control  of  these  mighty  forces  over  such  tre- 
mendous areas  and  for  such  amazing  results  is  impossible  to 
the  individual-  He  may  discover  them,  but  men  of  supreme 
executive  ability  and  capital  must  come  in  and  develop  them. 
The  inventor  is  helpless  until  these  men  come  to  his  relief. 
The  economist  of  a  century  ago  had  no  conception  of  times 
like  these  and  much  of  his  philosophy  is  not  applicable  to 
such  magnitudes  and  their  forces.  *  *  *  It  is  the  corpora- 
tion that  has  assembled  the  material,  furnished  the  capital 
in  great  banks,  financial  tiustsand  projected  enterprises  that 
make  the  thrift  of  the  country  and  give  employment  which 
individuals  or  small  companies  could  not  have  done.  The 
corporations  which  we  sometimes  thoughtlessly  curse  are  the 
workingman's  best  friends.  Let  the  se  who  hate  corporations 
go  back  to  the  canal  boat,  the  little  railways,  the  stagecoach 
and  a  dollar  per  day  of  wage." 

President  Schukman  at  Cornell  University. 
"The  vice  of  the  age  is  that  men  want  wealth  without 
undergoing  that  toil  by  which  alone  wealth  is  created. 
Among  the  rich  and  well-to-do  business  and  professional 
classes  'grafting'  has  been  so  common  that  the  very  idea  of 
commercialism  has  become  a  by-word  and  a  reproach.  We 
are  dealing  with  the  virus  of  a  universal  infection.  The 
whole  nation  needs  a  new  baptism  of  the  old  virtue  of  hon- 
esty. The  love  of  money  and  the  reckless  pursuit  of  it  is 
undermining  the  national  character.  But  the  nation,  thank 
God,  is  beginning  to  perceive  the  fatal  danger.  The  reaction 
caused  by  recent  revelations  testifies  to  a  moral  awakening. 
At  heart  the  nation  i  s  still  sound,  though  its  moral  sense 
has  been  too  long  hypnotized  by  material  prosperity  Without 
honesty  and  fair  dealing,  no  society  can  hold  together.  Dis- 
honesty is  the  parent  of  anarchy." 

President  Roosevelt  at  Georgetown  University. 
"I  believe  iu  athletics ;  but  I  believe  in  them  chiefly  be- 
cause of  the  moral  qualities  that  they  display.  I  am  glad  to 
see  the  man  able  to  keep  his  nerve  in  a  close  baseball  game  ; 
able  to  keep  his  courage  under  the  punishment  of  a  football 
game,  or  in  a  four-mile  boat  race  ;  because  if  the  boy  really 
amounts  to  anything  and  has  got  the  right  stuff  in  him,  this 
means  that  he  is  going  to  keep  his  nerve  and  courage  iu  more 
important  things  in  life.  If  your  prowess  is  due  simply  to 
the  possession  of  big  muscles,  it  does  not  amount  to  much. 
What  counts  is  tlie  ability  to  back  up  the  muscles  with  the 
right  spirit.  When  you  come  into  after  life,  I  can  say  uo 
more  than  to  wish  you  to  copy  the  motto  which  should  be 
the  motto  of  every  boy  who  plays  on  a  college  eleven  : 
'Don't  flinch,  don't  foul,  and  hit  the  line  hard.'  " 


Vice-Fro.si«l<'ii(    of  (he    United     States    on 
the    AnuTU-an    University. 

Vice-Prcsiilent  Fairltauks  in  a  .strong  and  admir- 
able address  delivt'reil  Ijetbre  tlie  General  ('onfei-enet' 
of  the  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church,  Soutli,  where  lie 
went  as  Fraternal  Delegate  representing  tlic  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  said  the  following  fine  and 
timely  things  concerning  the  American  University. 

"It  may  not  be  inappro|)riate  to  the  occasion  to 
speak  a  word  in  support  of  the  American  University, 
in  tiie  success  of  wliicii  all  Methodists  should  feel  a 
particular  interest.  It  is  not  strictly  a  Methodist 
institution,  yet  Methodists  are  in  the  niaj(jrity  in  its 
management  and  control.  The  Metliodist  Ei)isco- 
pal  Church  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  its  con- 
struction and  endowment.  It  has  pdaced  upon  it  tlie 
seal  of  its  a]>|iroval.  If  the  institution  shall  fulfill 
the  hopes  of  its  founders,  it  will  be  fraught  with 
great  good  to  the  entire  Christian  Church,  and  to 
the  country  as  well. 

It  will  be  of  especial  advantage  to  the  cause  of 
Metiiodism,  north  and  south.  A  great  institution 
of  learning,  fostered  by  Christian  denominations  at 
Washington,  should  prove  to  be  a  powerful  influence 
for  good.  Such  an  institution  will  enjoy  exce[)tional 
advantages.  Its  professors  and  students  will  have 
access  to  the  nation's  libararies,  great  now  and  des- 
tined to  be  the  foremost  in  the  world.  There  the 
oi>portunities  for  literary  and  scientific  research 
will  be  unsurpassed.  Manj'  millions  have  been 
s})ent  and  will  be  s'pent  by  the  government  in 
suyiport  of  its  libraries  and  in  broadening  the; 
opiiortunity  for  development  in  every  branch  of 
human  knowledge." 


TiiK  commencement  season  just  ended  has  pro- 
duced an  unusually  prolific  crop  of  D.D.V.  How 
cheap  the  title  has  become ! 


The  Carnegie  Institution,  which  is  accomplish- 
ing a  great  and  noble  work,  will  erect  in  Washing- 
ton a  laboratory  for  certain  lines  of  original  inves- 
tigation, costing  §80,000.  This  will  greatly  add  to 
the  sum  total  of  original  work  being  done  at  the 
Nation's  Capital,  and  under  the  charter  is  a  part  of 
the  assets  of  other  institutions  existing  here. 


When  visiting  Washington  do  not  fail  to  call  at 
the  office  of  the  American  University,  1419  F 
Street  N.  W.  You  will  be  gladly  welcomed,  and 
some  one  of  the  office  force  will  be  most  happy  to 
take  you  out  and  show  you  the  grounds  and  build- 
ings. It  is  one  of  the  sights  of  the  Capital  you 
ought  not  to  miss. 
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FORM  OF  WILL  FOR 

THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
If  a  Legacy  or  Beqviest— 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  "  The  American  University,"  a  corporation  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  sum  of  (insert  amount),  and  the  receipt  of  its  Treasurer  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  my  ex- 
ecutors for  the  same. 
If  a  Devise  of  Land — 

I  give  and  devise  to  "The  American  University,"  a  corporation  in  tlie  District  of  Columbia,  the 
followiu"-  land  premises  (insert  description),  with  the  appurtenances,  in  fee  simple,  for  the  purposes  oJ 
the  said  University. 
If  the  Residue  of  an  Estate — 

I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  all  the  residue  and  remainder  of  ray  estate,  real  and  personal,  in- 
cluding herein  any  ana  every  legacy,  bequest,  or  devise  that  may  lapse  or  for  any  reason  fail  to  take 
effect,  to  "The  American  University,"  a  corporation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purposes  of 
said  University. 

The  will  should  be  attested  by  tliree  witnesses,  who  should  write  against  their  names,  their 
places  of  residence,  their  street  and  number.  The  following  form  of  attestation  will  answer  for  every 
Slate  in  the  Union:  "Signed,  sealed,  published,  and  declared  by  the  said  (A.  B.)  as  his  last  will  and 
testament,  in  the  presence  of  us,  wlio,  at  the  request  of  the  said  (A.  B.)  and  in  his  presence  and  in  the 
presence  of  each  other,  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses." 


Officers  of  tlie  American  University. 

Chancellor Bishop  C.  C.  McCabe,   D.D.,  LL.  D. 

Vice- Chancellor,  Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Secretary,  Rkv.  Wilbur  L.  Davidson,  D.  D. 

Financial  Sec' y, 'Rev.  J.  A.  Gutteridge,  D.  D.  Registrar,  Rev.  Albert  Osborn,  B.  D. 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trvistees. 

President,  Rev.  D.  H.  Carroll,  D.  D. 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Glover.  Secretary,  Rev.  Charles  W.  Baldwin,  D.  D. 


Bishop  Thomas  Bowman,  N.J. 
Bishop  Luther  B.  Wilson.Tenn. 
Hon.  Julian  S.  Oarr,  N.  O. 
Bishop  0.  H.  Fowler,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  John  E.  Andrus,  N.  Y. 
S.  Parkes  Oadman,  D.  D.,  N.Y. 
W.  L.  Davidson,  D.  D.,  D.  C. 
Mr.  B.  F.  Leighton,  D.  O. 
Bishop  W.  F.  Mallalieu,  Mass. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Browne,  D.  O. 
D.  H.  OarroU,  D.E.,  Md. 
Hon.  William  Oonnell,  Pa. 
Hon.  Geo.  W.  Sturgiss.  W.  Va. 
Mrs.  Clarence  Q.  Jackflon,  Pa. 
Hon.  John  Fritz,  Pa. 
Mr  N.  T.  Arnold,  Pa. 


Board  of  Trvistees. 

Mr.  O.  O.  Glover,  D.  O. 
Mr.  John  E.  Herrell,  D.  O. 
Bishop  O.  O.  McOabe,  Pa. 
Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  Md. 
O.  W.  Baldwin,  D.  D.,  Md. 
Mr.  John  Farson,  111. 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Smith,  D.  O. 
Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent,  Ind. 
A.  J.  Palmer,  D.D.,  N.  T. 
Hon.  Arthur  Dixon,  111. 
Bishop  J.  W.  Hamilton,  Oal. 
Mr.  D.  B.  Wesson,  Mass. 
Hon.  Charles  Dick,  O. 
Mr.  Levi  Smith,  Pa. 
Bishop  E^rl  Cranston,  D.  O. 
F.  E.  E.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  Mass. 
J.  G.  Bickcrton,  D.  D.,  Pa. 


J.  O.  Wilson.  D.D.,  N.Y. 
J.  Wesley  Hill,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  C.  W.  Fairbanks,  Ind. 
Mr.  John  S.  Huyler,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  N.Y. 
Mr.  B.  H.  Warner,  D.  C. 
Mr.  T.  D.  Collins,  Pa. 
Judge  L.  E.  McComas,  Md. 
Senator  J.  P.  DoUiver,  Iowa. 
Mr.  C.  Price  Speer,  Pa. 
Thos.  N.  Boyle,  D.  D.,  Pa. 
Judge  Thos.  H.  Anderson,  D.  O. 
Hon.  W.  L.  Woodcock,  Pa. 
Hon.  Willis  G.  Emerson,  Wy. 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Robinson,  111. 
Mr.G«org«  F.  Washbom,  Macs. 
Mr.  Geo.W.  F.  Swartzell,  D.O. 
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Tlu'  New  Biiihling;  and  the  Future.  amized  thoroughfare,  broad  and  .straight,  runs  along 

tlie  entire  eastern  front  of  the  ninety-three-acre  Uni- 
Work  on  tlie  new  bnilding,  the  College  of  Gov-  versify  campus.  Water  mains  have  been  laid  and 
ernment,  is  advancing  in  a  satisfactory  man-  sewerage  is  in  process  of  construction.  The  entire 
ner.  Practically  all  the  marble  is  now  on  tho  frontage  of  the  campus  on  the  avenue  has  been 
grounds.  The  cornice  is  at  present  being  put  beautifully  graded  and  fenced.  The  slope  is  grace- 
in  place.     The  roof  is  assunxing  shape  and  before  ful  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.     Multitudes   of  trees 


the  holidays  the  building  will  be  enclosed.  It 
is  a  mammoth  and  beautiful  structure.  Noth- 
ing in  the 
capital  city 
can  c  0  m - 
pare  with  it 
as  to  grace- 
f  u  1  lines 
and  artistic 
finish.  ]  t 
is,  after  all, 
as  simple  as 
it  is  i  111  - 
pressive.  In 
this  lies  jts 
cliarm.  The 
marble  is  of 
the  fiitest 
quality.  'It 
comes  from 
the  famous 
liills  of  Ver- 
mont. The 
architect 
and  build- 
ers   have 


m'KINLEY  memorial — OHIO  COLLEGE  OF  GOVERNMENT.      NOW  IN  PROCESS  OF  CONSTRUCTION 


recently  planted  are  already  beautifying  the  land- 
scape.    The  marble  College  of  History,  stately  and 

m  a  g  n  i  f  - 
i  ce  11 1,  fills 
tlie  e\-e  of 
the  b  c  - 
holder,  ap- 
jiroac  h  i  n  g 
in  any  di- 
rection,long- 
before  h  e 
reaches  it. 
Its  r  a  r  v 
white  mar- 
Mc  ..n  a 
clear  day 
glistens  in 
tlie  s  II  n  - 
li.uht.  i'"roui 
il^  sin  11  HI  it 
t  h  !■  wluile 
c  i  t  y  i  s  a  t 
y  o  u  r  ffct. 
Til  e  gilt 
dome  of  the 
C  o  n  g  r  e  s  - 
sidiial  Lilirary,  in  wliit'li  arehouscd  the  rare  treasures 
which  are  part  of  tlie  assets  of  the  American  I'liivpr- 
sitv,   is  certain   to   attract   earliest  attention.     The 


done  their  work  well,  and  the  building  committee 
of  the  University  have  carefully  noted  every  step  in 
the  progress  of  construction.     Multitudes  of  visitors 

to    the  city  during  the  past  few  months  have  in-  stately  Washington  Monument,  if  the  atmosphere  be 

spected  the  building  and  have  universally  expressed  right,  looks  like  a  silver  shaft  leaning  up  against  the 

satisfaction  with  it.     Those  who  come  for  the  lirst  sky.    The  splendid  buildings  of  the  EpiscopalC'athe- 

tiine  are  tilled  with  wonder  and  amazement  at  what  dral  system  .seem  but  a  stone's  throw  away.    The  vast 

they  find  here.     The  same  is  true  of  those  who  have  and  magnificent  country  seats  of  .John    R.  McLean 

not  been  in  Washington  for  some  years.     Constant  and  Clias.  C.  Glover,  beautified  at  immen.se  exjiense, 

advancement  has  been  made.       A  beautiful  luacad-  and  which  are  to  be  held  intact  and  undisturbed  for 
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decades  to  come,  skirl  llio  ciunpus.  Su<^iir  Loal 
mountain,  forty  miles  away,  is  plainly  vi.-ible.  There 
is  no  obstruction  in  any  direction,  and  the  eye  travels 
a  circumference  of  many  miles  crowded  full. of  mag- 
nificent landscape.  There  is  no  other  sucli  view- 
)')oint  in  the  capital  unless  it  he  llie  f^umniit  of  the 
Wasliington  IMonument. 

The  building  is  fully  installed  with  gas  and  elec- 
tricity. Steam  jiipes  and  radiators  are  in  ])hice. 
'J'oilet  rooms  are  complete.  AVith  a  lew  interior 
furnishings  and  the  erection  of  a  central  heating 
])lant  wliieh  is  contemiilated  in  the  general  sehenic, 
the  building  is  ready  for  instant  occupancy.  Tin; 
ample  hallways,  the  Tennessee  marble  wainscoting, 
tlu^  rich  and  massive  quarter-oak  woodwork,  the 
forty-two  bright  and  commodious  classrooms  all 
constitute  this  one  of  the  iinest  buildings  for  school 
work  ever  erected. 

It  cost  $170,000,  but  cor.ld  not  to  day  be  duplicatud 
for  $275,000.  The  marble  in  this  building  was  pur- 
chased at  a  bargain  ratr.  Jlrick  or  stone  would 
have  cost  about  as  much,  from  the  beginning  tiie 
trustees  decided  on  marl)leas  most  in  harmony  with 
the  dignity  of  their  schrine  of  work  and  the  im- 
mortality which  thc\-  fidt  I'crlain  would  abide  witli 
the  University. 

The  new  building,  now  rapidly  advancing,  will 
contain  an  crpial  nuiiiber  of  class-rooms,  making 
eighty-four  in  all.  This  will  be  quite  onougli  to 
adequately  provide  for  the  needs  of  such  nunibei-  of 
students  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  in  the 
opening  years.  Two  or  three  popular  and  iiiijioi  tant 
de[)artments  could  Ix' opened,  thin  in  a  sensible  way 
development  could  follow  in  the  line  ot  necessity. 
Wliatever  is  urgently  demanded  could  be  ]>rovideil. 
This  is  the  law  of  uni\-(-rsity  growth  everywhere 
To  make  haste  slowly  in  matters  of  such  great,  mo- 
ment is  always  wise,  lint  the  tinn;  is  now  nearly 
bere  for  the  enlargement  of  the  embiwment  .and  the 
utili/.ation  of  the  equipment  already  proviiled.  One 
l)uililing  would  not  have  been  sullieient  Ibr  a  credit- 
aide  start.  Two  will  be  am|ile.  'idie  new  avenues 
opened  and  opening  give  easy  and  comlbrtable 
access  to  the  grounds.  Time  had  to  bo  takeri  to 
bring  these  things  about.  They  have  come  and 
make  possible  and  feasible  tlie  beginning  of  work 
ou  sucli  lines  as  are  indicated  above.  Such  begin- 
ning would  V)ringfres]i  inspiration  and  silence  cavil. 
Enormous  amounts  now  paid  for  taxes  would   be 


saved  to  the  treasury,  and  Protestant  Christianity 
would  no  longer  liang  its  head  in  shame  as  it  con- 
trasts its  higher  educational  work  at  the  seat  of 
<  loveiaiment,  the  best  e(]\iipped  capital  in  the  world, 
with  that  being  donc^  liy  the  Ibunaii  (!atholic 
('huicli. 


The  University  of  Pari.s. 

The  University  of  Paris  is  the  greatest  cdu- 
cati(.inal  institution  in  the  world,  and  if  you  want  to 
know  all  ;d:)out  it,  ask  the  concierge  who  sits  be- 
hind a  counter  at  the  entrance  of  the  main  building 
and  has  a  tongue  that  can  ex'in-ess  her  thoughts  at 
the  rate  of  oOO  words  a  minute.  She  is  a  jolly, 
fat  person,  and  her  e.xpcrienee  with  the  students 
has  given  her  a  knowlei.lge  of  huiuan  nature  that 
is  undoubtedly  of  value  to  the  institution  as 
well  as  to  herself.  Cross  her  hand  with  silver  and 
you  will  get  more  information  tlian  all  faculties 
combined  could  give  you.  She  may  not  Ije  so 
deeply  versed  in  philoso|ihy  and  mathematics  as 
the  rector  anel  the  dean,  but  she  knows  a  lot  more 
about  the  students  than  they  do,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  set  her  going  and  give  her  time.  Vou 
will  not  b('  able  to  ask  any  que.-tions  unless  you 
choke  her  olf,  and  the  length  oj'  the  interview  will 
depend  upon   the  time  at  youi-  disposal. 

She  told  us  that  the  numbei' of  students  was  about 
the  same  yearly,  aveiaging  15,000,  but  of  late 
there  was  a  large  increase  of  women  and  a  coi-res- 
po  :ding  falling  off  of  men.  Last  semester  more  than 
lo,Ot)0  women  students  matriculated.  There  are  so 
many  women, she  sai<l,  that  they  aie  keeping  the 
men  sluibmts  away,  and  Di".  Siard,  the  i-ector,  is 
making  lioles  in  his  brain  trying  to  think  of  some 
way  to  gt't  rid  of  them,  .\bout  half  the  women 
are  foreigneis.  They  t'Oiiie  from  all  over  the 
world,   iMiro[ieans    lieing   largely    in    the    nuijority. 

The  Frei'.ch  girls,  she  said,  are  more  frivolous, 
and  do  not  take  so  deep  an  interest  in  their  studies 
as  the  Ibreigners,  who  are  pleasant  and  cheery  com- 
l)anions,  but  are  very  serious.  Russian  and  Poli.sh 
girls  are  especially  serious,  and  most  of  them  are 
very  [loor.  They  take  up  literature,  medicine  and 
the  applied  sciences  in  order  to  qualify  themselves 
(or  teachers  and  for  })]iysicians.  Russians  are  more 
niunerous  than  any  of  the  races  except  the  French. 
Next  come   tlie  Englisli   and    .Vmericans,  but  she 
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caniiut  t(/ll  the  iliirnriicc  lH'i\\i'i_'ii   lliriu.     ^'^■^v  few       All    Af^sm-ialion,  started    sonio    years  ai;o  by  A.  A. 

of    (III:'    l']iiL;Iisli-s[nMkiiiL;    girls    arc     vuiiiig    or   at-  Andi'i-soii,  ol  ('iiiciiiiiali,  J'liriiislu's  a  rumlczvous  for 

ti'aetive,  and,  with  a  sly  wink  at  iny  handsome  euni-  tliose  at  the  Heaux  Arts. 

jianion,  slie  remarked  :     "l  ihm't  think  tlicy   would  Mr.  Anderson,  wliile    he   was    a   student,  saw  the 

inlrrest  you."     .\sa  rnlr,  .\  mciiean  girls  Iiave  more  need    of  .some  sncli  place  for  American  students  lo 

money, dress   IhIIci- ami  live  h. 'Iter  than  the    Kuro-  meet  instead  of  at  the  boulevard  cafes,     lie  hired  a 

peaii  students,  hut  tln^yddiiol  have  so  much  nspeet  chea[)    house;  other    students  and  several  members 

for  the  faculty,  and  are    not  so  eaivfnl  to    ohey    the  of   the    American    colony  joined   him,  and  the  club 

rrgulations.     'J'hey  ai-e  more  indennideiit  and  know  was    organized.     The    next    yeav   Itodinan    Wana- 

liow  to  take  care  of  themselves  better  than  JsuiDpean  maker,  a   son  of  the  great  Philadelphia  merehaut, 

girls.  and  his  l)usiiiess  representative  in   Paris,  offered  to 

.Many   of  the   stndeids  are    not  serious.     Some  of  pay  the  rent  of  a   larger  building.     Tiiey  found  an 

them  sehlom  attend  the  lectares,    hut  pay  their  fees,  old  p.daee  next  to  the   mint,  when;   Napoleon  lived 

which    amount  to  S  10    or  .s.")(l    year  after    year   and  when  he  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  army,     'i'liey  lixed 

}'ear  after  year,  until    the\-  reach    middle   age,   and  it  up  In.xuriously,  but   the   line    luiniture    and    iin- 

iiever    do    anything   but    hang   ai-ound    the    cafes.  posing  surroundings  made   the  students  uncomforl- 

They  enjoy  student  life  and  have  no  ambition  to  <lo  able.      So  JFr.  Wanamaker  leased  a  less  [(retentions 

anything  else.  building    in    the    Latin    (piartt'r    and    nujved  down 

There  is  a  "committee  of  ]iatronage"  for  foreign  there, 
stuilents,  and  it  has  an  olliee  at  which  llu^y  can  There  is  a  restaurant  wdicri' the  boys  can  get  their 
obtain  infbrmatioii  on  any  subject.  The  I'^'cncb  meals  at  cost  prices,  a  garden  where  they  can  loaf 
parliament  votes  a  subsidy  every  year  to  enable  and  drink  their  beer,  a  lilirary  where  they  can  read 
this  committee  to  pay  the  fees  of  worthy  foreign  and  study  and  lind  the  home  jnipers,  a  big  gallery 
students  wdio  distinguish  themselves.  This  com-  in  which  the  .\mcricaii  artists  give  a  sale  exhibition 
niittee  can  also  obtain  reduced  rates  upon  all  French  every  year,  an  amusement  room  where  they  can 
steamships  and  save  them  30  per  cent,  or  more  in  play  cards,  chess,  and  other  games,  and  other  apart- 
their  traveling  expenses.  Tliere  is  also  a  bureau  of  meiits.  Mr.  Wanamaker  pays  the  rent,  and,  as 
information,  especially  ior  English-speaking  stu-  president  of  the  club,  takes  an  active  interest  in  its 
dents.  It  is  established  in  a  bouse  immediidely  affairs.  Paul  Bartlett  and  Leo  Mielziner  are  vice- 
opposite  the  university  and  the  secretary  is  always  presidents.  The  club  is  self-bujipoiting.  The 
there  to  give  information.  A  Franco-American  members  pay  small  fees,  and  to  make  up  the  u.sual 
committee  composed  of  university  profe.s.sors  in  deficit  gives  a  yearly  entertainment,  usually  a 
franca  and  the  United  States  was  Ibnndcd  in  bs'-l")  minstrel  show,  which  is  attended^  by  evciybiidy  in 
to  brill"'  the  students  from  America  to  Paris  and  to  the  American  colony,  and  the  treasury  receives  a 
encourage  French  students  to  go  to  our  institutions,  percentage  on  all  pictures  sold. 

There  are  various  other  a.ssociations  for  similar  In  addition  to  the  social  i'eatures,  coui'ses  of  lec- 
puiposes.  The  Scandinavian  students  have  a  clul),  tures  are  arranged  each  winter  on  art,  iiistory,  and 
the  Catholic  students  and  the  Protestant  students  other  subjects,  and  several  eminent  European  artists 
have  each  associations  to  bring  logetlier  and  look  and  university  professors  are  always  ready  to  re- 
after  the  temporal  and  spiritual  interests  of  iiicm-  si(ond  to  invitations  to  sjicak.  There  are  classes  in 
hers  of  those  faiths,  and  there  is  an  association  to  music,  language,  and  athletics,  and  a  wholesome 
facilitate  the  work  of  students  generally,  to  improve  atmosi>here  is  created,  which  is  csiiecially  important 
their  matei-ial  conditions,  to  otter  them  intellectual  to  newcomers. 

and    moral    encouragement,  to   secure  them  reduc-  After  the  exposition  of  I'.Hit)  the  municipal  coun- 

tions  in  the  prices  of  books,  magazines  and  clothing,  cil  at  Paris  presented  the  Government  of  the  rnited 

and  to  assist  a  worthy  man  in  borrowing  money  if  States  a  plot  of  ground  on  the  bonlei- of  the  Chamiis 

he    "-ets   into   a   tight   ).lace.      The    Young   Men's  de  Mars  for   the  site  of  an  American  Art  Institute. 

CluTstian    Association    looks   after    American    and  The  grant  stipulated  that  unless  the  Fnited  States 

Eno-lish  students  carefully  also,  and  the  American  Government  erected  a  building   at   an    expeu.se    ^f 
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$.")(l,(l()0  (ir  iiKii-c  within  livf  yiars  tlic  laii.l  sImiuM 
lie  rorfciUMl.  Cdiinrrss  R'fn.srd  Id  acccpl  tlic  olFcr. 
Last  suiiiiiKT  the  |ic(i|ilc  iiitcnslrd  iiiailc  a  liiial 
aiipcal  luraii  apuruiii-iatimi  of  !?-2r)(  1,0(10  lor  a  l.nihl- 
iiig,  hut  Sprakcr  ('aiinnii  and  I  hi-  nu'iiihcrri  uf  the 
House  foiiiiuitlcf  .-aid  "Nu!"  Tiicy  ar.<;iUMl  tlial 
tlie  Goveniinciit  was  under  no  uhlii;atii)n  tn  supiKiit 
.\iiieriean  .-tudents  in  I'ai'is  (ir  In  prdvide  a  seliuel 
lur  them.  ("()ni:,R'Ss  has  uolhiu^  to  (h)  witli  sueh 
thiii-s,  and  tlie  most  that  the  haders  of  the  Ildusc 
wii-ewiiiiui;'  to  dller  was  a  eliarter  siniihir  to  tliat 
i;rant('d  tlie  Aineriean  .\eaih'iny  at  Itonie,  an  insti- 
tution lor  tlic  .same  purpose,  wliieh  has  an  en(h.)W- 
ineiit  of  $800,000  from  private  souree.s. 

Congres.s  having  dttinitely  neglected  the  oiler, 
after  six  years  of  delay,  President  Hoosevelt  in- 
struck'd  Ambassador  MeCormiek  to  make  the  proper 
explanations  to  the  municipal  otHeials  and  decline 
their  gift  with  thanks. 

There  are  at  least  2,000  American  students  in 
Paris,  studying  music,  art,  arehitci'lure,  medicine 
and  the  .sciences  chiefly.  Mo.st  t)f  thcni  are  youiig 
l)eo[ile  of  small  means.  They  live  in  the  Jjatin 
ipiarter.  in  the  neighljorhood  of  thi>  university,  in 
the  older  part  of  Paris,  imitatirg  the  trailitional 
customs  of  the  French  students  and  their  Poheniian 
ways.  Student  life  in  Paris  is  uni(|ue  and  unlike 
that  of  any  other  country.  You  can  get  a  good 
idea  of  it  by  reading  "  Trilby."  It  has  its  pleasures 
as  well  as  its  privations;  its  compensations  as  well 
as  its  deprivations;  and  while  there  is  a  great  deal 
in  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Latin  quarter  that 
cannot  be  ap])roved  by  sensible  fathers  and  mothers 
at  home,  and  should  not  be  encouraged,  a  student 
wdio  refuses  or  neglects  to  adapt  himself  or  herself 
to  them  might  as  well  stay  at  home.  And  it  would 
be  a  great  deal  better  for  girls  to  do  so. 

There  is  nothing  in  university  life  in  Paris  that 
cannot  be  found  in  the  educational  institutions  of 
the  United  States,  except  the  Ijohemian  way'  of 
living,  and  to  a  young  person  of  weak  ciiaracter 
and  amiable  views  aliout  morals  it  is  a  dangerous 
experiment. —  Win.  E.  CVr//.s.s,  W  tisliiiKjton  Slar. 


National  MustMim  of  Art. 

Since  the  Smitlisonian  Institution  at  Washington 
is  now  adjudged   to  have  the  powers  of  a  national 


nuiseum  of  ai't,  its  hesitancy  in  accepting  the 
spk'udid  proller  of  Mr.  (j.  W.  Freer's  collection 
liccomes  fairly  ludicrous,  if,  after  all,  merely  a 
natural  result  of  being  an  art  museum  sens  le  savoir. 
•lu-tice  Staiford's  decision  rests  upon  tlie  clause  in 
tlie  charier  w'hicli  reads  that  the  institution  "shall 
have  custody  of  works  of  art,  the  results  of  curious 
and  foreign  research."  The  decision  was  rendered 
iij)riq)os  of  the  disposal  of  the  late  Harriet  Jjane 
•Johnston's  collections,  which  were  to  be  deposited 
in  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  "  until  such  lime  as  there 
sliall  be  established  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment a  national  art  gallery."  A  friendly  suit  on 
the  jiart  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  brings  ouh 
the  fact  that  the  national  art  gallery  already  exists. 
It  is  highly  significant  that  this  decision  has  been 
.sought  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  it  shows 
that  its  regents  desire  this  power,  and  are  prepared 
to  meet  considerable  new  resjionsibility. 

That  responsibility  is  a  fairly  serious  one,  involv- 
ing as  it  does  not  merely  the  construction  of  suit- 
able museum  buildings,  but  also  the  gathering  of 
an  especial  staff.  It  would  be  a  misfortune  to  make 
a  false  start  by  rendering  the  art  exhibits  a  mere 
extension  of  those  in  ethnology,  and  certainly  there 
will  be  small  incentive  to  leave  works  of  art  to  the 
Smithsonian  until  one  may  be  sui'e  that  they  will 
be  as  well  installed  and  as  learnedly  catalogued  as 
the  general  scientific  collections.  All  these  con- 
siderations have,  presumably,  been  weighed  by  the 
regents,  and  one  must  expect  in  the  near  future 
the  announcement  of  appointments  which  will  give 
to  the  Smilhsonian  the  confidence  and  prestige  en- 
ioyed  by  the  art  museums  of  New  York  and  Boston. 
The  advantages  of  a  national  museum  of  art  at 
Washington  need  no  argument.  Perhajis  no  other 
American  city  has  so  many  cultured  residents,  com- 
manding leisure  enough  to  enjoy  such  collections; 
certainly  no  other  city  has  such  a  constant  supply 
of  touri.sts,  both  American  and  European.  No 
])lace  could  be  more  approi)riate  for  a  great  his- 
torical collection  of  American  art  including  con- 
temporary examples.  We  trust  the  Smith.sonian 
will  make  its  own  the  project  of  an  "American 
Luxembourg,"  upon  which  other  museums  liave 
labored  with  only  too  little  success.  If  a  judicial 
attitude  in  this  delicate  matter  of  buying  works  of 
living  artists  can  any  where  be  attained,  it  surely 
should  be  at  Washington,. —  T/ic  Nation. 
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The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
through  their  Engineeriug  De[)artment,  are  now 
formulating  plans  for  the  extension  of  Massachusetts 
avenue  as  ordered  by  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
Great  care  is  being  taken  as  to  tlie  proper  grade 
which  should  b:  established.  Some  work  lias 
already  been  done.  Tlie  opening  of  this  avenue  is 
greatly  needed,  and  will  be  the  consummation  of 
persistent  work,  giving  direct  route  from  the  heart 
of  the  city  to  the  University  grounds.  It  comes  just 
in  time,  as  we  have  not  greatly  needed  it  until  the 
present. 


New  friends  are  constantly  being  made  for  tbe 
University,  wlio  give  evidence  of  their  friend.sliip 
by  generous  gif(s.  Man}'  cheering  gifts  in  various 
amounts  have  recentlj*  been  received.  Tlie  story  of 
the  growth  and  jiossibilities  of  the  University  a[>- 
peals  to  men  when  they  can  bo  induced  In  take 
time  to  listen  to  it.  It  has  a  fascim.tion  whicJi  wins 
men.  There  is  nothing  more  satisfying  than  to 
give  a  gift  to  a  worthy  cause — men  are  casting 
about  to  see  where  the  bestowal  of  the  wealtii  will 
yield  the  best  returns.  These  are  the  days  of  mag- 
nificent giving.  A  safe  and  satisfying  investment, 
is  to  provide  equipment  for  the  mental  and  s|)i rit- 
ual training  of  men  for  all  time  to  come. 


Two   TriistiH'.s    Pass   Away. 

T'>y  an  iinusuiil  coineidciice  two  members  of  the 
Beard  of  'i'lustccs  uf  the  American  University  de- 
pirtcd  this  life  on  the  same  day,  August  4,  1906, 
the  I  nt>,  Hon.  Norman  T.  Arnold,  at  his  home 
"  Bonifels,"  in  Ridgway,  Pa.,  and  the  other,  Daniel 
B.  Wes.son,  at  his  palatial  city  home  in  Springfield, 
Mass. 

.NOIJMAN    T.   .VUNOLD 

was  forty-nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
but  these  years  were  filled  with  useful  deeds  which 
would  have  brightened  a  record  of  three-score  and 
ten.  Professing  the  Christian  life  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  he  carried  into  his  career  as  a  lawyer 
the  principles  of  his  religion  and  into  his  business 
life  the  same  vigorous  adherence  to  righteousness. 
On  his  time,  his  counsels,  and  his  means  the  church 
and  the  cause  of  charity  made  frequent  calls  and 
received  lielpful  response.  He  delighted  and  was 
successful  in  teaching  a  senior  Bible  class.  Humble 
in  spirit  and  simple  in  his  tastes,  he  was  often  sum- 
moned to  positions  of  honor  and  trust.  He  served 
as  a  trustee  of  the  University  from  1904,  filling  tlie 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the  late  ex-Governor 
Robert  E.  Pattison.  He  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  University,  and  informed  himself 
by  careful  examination  for  tlie  expression  of  intel- 
ligent opinions.  He  lived  nol)ly  and  died  bravely 
and  peacefully. 

D.WIICL    liAlKl)    WES.SON 

was  a  native  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  reached  the 
ripe  age  of  eighty-one  years.  Early  in  life  lie  showed 
mechanical  and  inventive  talents  of  an  unusual 
order,  and  became  so  enamored  of  his  work  that  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  bought  of  iiis  father  the  last 
three  years  of  his  minority  for  §150,  so  that  he 
might  join  his  elder  brother,  Edwin,  in  the  mauu- 
faciure  of  small  firearms.  He  was  prominent  not 
only  in  the  develoi)ment  and  improvement  of  tlie 
Smith  and  Wesson  revolver,  but  also  contributed 
much  to  llie  perfecting  of  the  Winchester  rifle.  Mr. 
Wes.son  was  a  man  of  rugged  physical  build  and  of 
unwearied  business  industry  and  moral  integrity. 
The  later  years  of  his  life  were  given  largely  to  the 
l)ersonal  care  of  his  wife,  who  was  in  feeble  health, 
and  whose  death,  occurring  only  seventeen  days 
before  his  own,  greatly  broke  his  strength  and  spirit. 
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They  \v(>i'(' boUi  comu'ctcMl  with  (lie  Coii^n-^niioiKil 
Cliurcli.  lie  was  a,  ^^ti'diii;-  advofatii  and  sloa<ly 
]iriiiiiiitci'  <>!'  (oiinici'ancc  aimnij;  liis  linpKiyi'cs  ami 
in  (lie  c'oiiiiminity.  I  Ic  has  Iuh'Ii  a  (rnsfc(^  of  llu; 
rnivcrsily  sino'  l.S'.il^,  ami  ,i;avi'  cviilcnce  of  his 
intciX'sl  in  tiu'  instiluliiMi  liy  IIkj  ,!;il't  of  ^f-J.'jOdO 
s.Kin  aflcr  (lie  ciiail.cr  was  ^lanhMJ.  !!(■  is  snrvivr.l 
1)V  two  sons  and  (Miu  (hm^litir.  lie  has  •/\\c\i  In 
Siiriiiolieid  liic  Wesson  Memorial  lIos).ital  and  lliu 
Wesson  fraternity  Hospital,  leavin--  hy  will  ><(i:)(),(HH) 
to  these  two  practical  charities,  which  will  must 
efVectually  |icr|K'tnate  his  name  in  thrir  sweet  min- 
istries to  sullei-ini;  men  and  women. 


A  Socialist   (l(>lU'j»c'. 

This  is  a.  late  and  somewhat  si<;nilieant  move- 
ment. 'Idle  Kand  School  ot  Social  Science  has  just 
been  opened  in  New  York  (Jity  with  an  attendance 
of  ninety.  It  nuinhers  in  its  facnity  certain  Oolum- 
hia  professors  wdio  might  be  in  better  bnsine.ss. 
This  salt  may  delay  quick  decay.  The  teachinj^- 
will  of  cour.se  be  socialistic.  If  zeal  be  temjiered 
with  discretion,  some  good  may  come  of  it.  The 
movement  is  growing  too  rapidly  to  be  put  out  of 
business  with  a  sneer.  Some  articles  in  the  creed 
of  the  Socialist  demand  patient  investigation.  Tlie 
i-antings  of  the  demagogue  have  brought  the 
wdiole  scheme  into  disrepute.  It  is  not  all  bad,  and 
if  the  able  men  of  this  faculty  shall  bold  to  a 
sensible  middle  way,  it  vi^ill  do  good  if  it  merely 
disabuses  people  of  crude  imaginings  about  the 
socialistic  movement. 


Beqiu'st  lor  Bo.ston  UiiivorsiJy. 

Boston  Methodism  lost  a  loyal  fricml  and  a,  gen- 
erous giver  wdien  Ivlward  II.  Dunn  died.  He  did 
great  things  in  bis  lifetime.  A  large  bequest  has 
been  made  to  Boston  University. 

His  will  was  duly  filed  in  the  rrubaLe  Court  of 
Boston,  and  its  provisions  became  known  to  the 
puljlic.  Many  [irivate  bequests  (aggregating  about 
§o(J,OOU)  are  made,  including  one  to  IFarvey  N. 
She|iard,  Esip,  of  Boston,  of  $5,000,  and  cnie  \o 
Bishop  John  W.  Hamilton  of  $500.  The  remainder 
of  the  estate  is  given  to  the  trustees  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity, to  be  disposed  of  as  follows  :  $2,500  to  the 
First   Melliodist  Episcopal   Church,  Temple  Street, 


liost'on,  i'uv  general  current  cNpiiiscs,  |iayablc  in 
$f00  (piai'tei-ly  installments  unlil  the  full  amount 
i^  paiil,  without  iuleivsl  :  $i;(),(l()'l  for  Inuuding  a 
pi'ofrs-drship  to  pei  pcluate  the  inrmory  of  the  tc  sla- 
tm-'s  sdu.and  to  be  called  the  "  Daidorth  Kichaidson 
Dluui  piofessorship:  "  i^iid.ddO  (or  iialance  of  est  de 
if  le-s  than  that  sum)  for  the  general  uses  of  Bdstnu 
rniversily.  ()fany  lialanee  I'emaining  one-half  is 
b)  be  paid  to  the  i'reaeheis"  .\id  Soeii'ty  of  the  New 
iMigland  (.'onlei-ence,  and  the  other  balfto  the  New 
England  ])eaci)ness  Home,  Training  School  and 
Hospital    in    fiosion. 

Among  the  minor  hi  ipu'sts  are  $200  gifts  to  each 
oi  four  b(i\'s  who  Were  named  alter  the  teslaloi'. 
Kev.  Daniel  D.irele'sler,  .1 1.,  D.  D.,  receives  his  watch 
and  chain.  His  library  and  iiookcases  :\\c  given  to 
the  B.iston  School  of  Theology,  and  are  to  be  placed 
in  the  reeejitioii  room  in  that  Ijuilding.  Tlu' will  is 
dated  November  4,  l'.H)4. 


The  Smaller  ColU.ms. 

Dartmouth  College  finds  herself  in  an  almost 
awkward  j)osition  this  fall.  She  has  all  at  once 
grown  beyond  her  power  of  assimilation.  A  fiesli- 
man  class  of  VAO  men  ha-;  just  entered  the  iirsti- 
tutiou — a  far  gi'eater  lumdx'r  than  ever  before — 
and  the  authorities  are  at  their  wits' ends  to  take 
care  of  them.  'J'lie  dormitories  are  filled  to  the 
brim,  and  the  private  houses  of  tlie  village  of  Han- 
over are  taxed   to  their  utmost. 

Only  last  -June  Presideiit  Tucker  told  the  alumni 
of  the  college's  need  for  more  dormitories,  and  de- 
clared tliat  Dartmouth's  growth  \vas  imi)eded  be- 
cause there  were  actually  not  residences  enough  to 
proviile  for  new  professors  and  instructors.  Now 
comes  this  l.iig  class  of  o40,  more  than  400  per  cent-, 
larger  than  those  of  only  fifteen  years  ag  i,  to  fur- 
thei-  complicate  the  situation. 

Dartmouth's  experience  is  being  matched,  in 
kind,  all  through  the  small  colleges  of  Uiv  Jvist. 
Every  one  of  them  is  growing  handsomely,  and  the 
sign  is  an  excellent  one.  It  shows  that  the  college 
training  is  much  more  general  than  a  generation 
or  two  ago,  an<l  that  the  value  of  the  snuill  college 
as  a  peculiarly  powerful  factor  in  the  making  of  a 
man  is  more    thoroughly  recognized. 

These  minor  institutions  are  now  almost  with- 
out exception  growing  at  a  more  rapid  proportional 
rate  than  the  larger  institutions,  and  the  day  is   not 
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ar  distunt  when  some    of  tL.Mn    will  "  catch   up,"  thus  atUiiii    immortality    on  earth  as  well    as    in 

not  .miy  in  numl)ers   hut  in  ;ill  tlic  other  essentials  heaven.     Sneh  giving  is    worthwhile.     It  means 

that  make  a  college  strong.     There  is  room  enough  something.     Try   the  practice  of  giving  nntil  yon 

anil  t-lorv  enonHli  ibr  them  all.  fccl  it  and  see  what  rich  new  joy  will  l)e  yonrs. 


How  to  Give. 

Give  nntil  you  feel  it.  The  giving  of  a  crust  of 
bread  to  a  passing  beggar,  which,  if  it  were  not  so 
disposed  of,  would  find  its  way  to  the  refuse  heap,  is 
not  an  act  of  charit'  which  will  count  for  anything 
in  the  enlargement  of  character.  Yet  this  is  the  low 
plane  on  which  many  give  and  miss  entirely  the  joy 
which  might  be  theirs,  wrapped  up  in  the  promise 

It  is  more  blessed  to  give  tlnm  to  receive."'  "The 
love  of  Christ  constraining"  is  not  only  the  highest 
and  worthiest  motive  of  Christian  service,  hut  of 
giving  iis  well.  To  do  it  for  His  sake  should  .some- 
how mean  a  loss  that  can  he  felt;  a  sacrifice  that 
hurts;  a  surienchM' that  pinches.  To  give  up  some 
pleasure,  that  the  cost  of  it  may  i)C  devoted  to 
some  nohle  work  is  the  only  kind  of  generosity 
that  makes  tlie  heait  glad  and  tlu'  conscience  (piiet- 
The  gilt  need  not  he  lari^e  to  h(>  worthy,  hut  it 
should  he  just  a  little  lai-.yer  than  your  need.  Again 
we  say  give  until  you  feel  it.  Many  gilt<  of  from  $1 
to  !?.")  have  come  to  the  I'liiver-ily.  Tluy  were 
given  hy  those  who  could  illy  sjiari>  even  that 
amount.  It  nu'ant  a  liltle  curtailing  in  ^ome  jier- 
sonal  comfort.  .Ml  honor  to  such.  If  the  work 
were  not  so  va>t  il  wouM  he  line  to  have  it  huiit 
just  this  way.  I5i'tter,  far  better,  have  ti'U  millions 
give  $1  each  than  to  have  one  give  $lll,O()(),000. 
What  a  loss  of  sympathy  and  pr.tyers  this  latter 
plan   w^onld   mean. 

Others  out  of  llieii' :diundance  have  given  .SUH) 
to  the  University,  .and  with  that  gilt  have  tried  to 
satisfy  their  conscieuei'.  The  gift  was  only  a 
bribe  to  conscience,  it  cost  uotliiug  and  was 
never  felt.  It  was,  of  course,  thankfully  received, 
but  it  did  notgreatly  enrich  either  tiu' treasury  of  the 
Universit}'  or  the  heart  and  lile  of  tlu-  giver.  We 
are  longing  and  praying  for  some  unexampled  illus- 
trati<ai  of  glorious  giving;  wdien  .some  man  or 
woman  irto  whose  lap  Cod  has  poured  unmeasured 
wealth,  as  a  loan  for  time,  shall  pour  it  all  into  the 
building  and  erpiipmeut  of  this  superb  University, 
as  a  gift  to  Cod  and  humanity,  for  all  eternity,  and 


Plutocrat u-  Collojios. 

Most  of  our  M-'thodist  Episcopal  higher  schools 
need  larger  endownments  than  they  now  possess,  and 
they  are  not  likely  ever  to  get  more  tlian  they 
need;  but  there  are  certain  colleges  and  universities 
in  this  country  which  have  reached, or  are  fast  ap- 
proaching, the  point  where  they  are  mere  pluto- 
ciats.  The  building  of  a  private  fortune  by  indus- 
try and  care  is  a  good  thing,  but  when  a  man's 
wealth  passes  a  certain  sum  it  becomes  a  mer(> 
burden,  (jr,  still  wuu'se,  a  taskmaster.  There  are  col- 
leges which  announce  yearly  the  receipt  of  vast 
sums  of  money.  They  already  have  their  millions 
of  invested  funds,  and  buildings  costly  and  ornate. 
No  institution  can  do  well  more  than  a  certain  given 
amount  of  work.  There  is  a  point  beyond  wdiicli 
if  a  college  grows  it  is  \vasting  both  men  and  money, 
and  it  seems  like  a  shameful  mistake  to  keep  pour- 
ing gold  into  the  coffers  of  already  i)lethoric  in.stitu- 
tions  just  hecau.se  the  current  of  giving  has  set  their 
way.  We  confidently  believe  that  the  smaller  col- 
leges in  our  country  are  to-day  doing  vastly  helter 
work  in  turning  out  really  educated  men  and 
women  than  are  these  so-called  great  institutions  of 
leai-ning.  They  do  more  for  their  students  in  the 
wav  ol  drawing  out  and  cultivating  tluir  individual 
powers,  and  that  is  education.  in  the  plutocratic 
colleges  the  vast  enterprises  and  the  In'gh-jiriced 
l)rofessors  and  the  huge  endowments  will  he  impres- 
sive, hut  it  is  in  the  smaller  Christian  institution 
witii  fair  (MidownuMit  tluit  tlu-  real  work  for  the 
people   is  heing  done. — I'ilh/niri/  (hrhthiii  Ailmcdlt'. 


P.ishop  McCahe  was  Td  years  old  on  October  II. 
I'.Mk;,  the  opening  day  of  the  .North  Dakota  Confer- 
ence ovi'r  which  he  ])resided.  The  ('onlerence  nmde 
an  occasion  of  il,  arranging  that  President  Robert- 
son, of  \\'esley  ( 'ollege,  sliouhl  extend  greetings.  It 
was  a  ha]i]iy  hour.  The  addre.ss  was  most  felicitous. 
.\mong  other  good  things  i-aid  in  the  greeting  is 
this:  '■  ^'ou  are  susj^ected  of  patriotism.  Somehow 
the  intiuuition  is  abroad  that  you  love  the  flag  and 
the  country  over  which  it  waves." 
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FORM  OF  WILL  FOR 

THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
If  a  Legacy  or  Bequest — 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  "  The  American  University,"  a  corporation  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  sum  of  (insert  amount),  and  tlie  receipt  of  its  Treasurer  shall  be  a  sufJicient  discharge  to  my  ex- 
ecutors for  tiie  same. 
Ti"  a  Devise  of  Land — 

I  give  and  devise  to  "The  American  University,"  a  corporation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
following  land  premises  (insert  description),  witli  the  appurtenances,  in  fee  simple,  for  the  purposes  ot 
the  said  University. 
If  the  IJesitliie  of  an  Estate — 

I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  all  the  residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate,  real  and  personal,  in- 
cluding herein  any  ana  every  legacy,  bequest,  or  devise  that  may  lapse  or  for  any  reason  fail  to  take 
effect,  to  "  The  American  University,"  a  corporation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purposes  of 
said  University. 

Tlie  will  sliould  be  attested  by  three  witnesses,  who  should  write  against  their  names,  their 
places  of  residence,  their  street  and  number.  The  following  form  of  attestation  will  answer  fur  every 
State  in  the  Union:  "Signed,  sealed,  published,  and  declared  by  tlie  said  (A.  B.)  as  his  last  will  and 
testament,  in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  at  the  request  of  tlie  said  (A.  B.)  and  in  his  presence  and  in  the 
presence  of  each  otiier,  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses." 


Officers  of  tlie  American  University. 

Chancellor Brsnop  C.  C.  McCabe,   D.D.,  LL.  D. 

Vice-Cltancellor,  Bishop  A.  W.  Wir.sox,  I).  D.,  LL.  1).  Secretary,  Rev.  Wii.bl'u   L.  Davidson,   D.  D. 

Financial  Sec' y,  Rev.  J.  A.  GuTTKitinfiK,  1).  D.  Her/istn.,-,  Ricv.  Ai.tKirr  (Jsnoux,  B.  D. 

Ollicers  of  the  IJoard  of  Trustees. 

I're^kleiil,  Ricv.  D.  II.  Cakuoli,,  D.  D. 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Gi.over.  Secretary,  Rev.  Chaki.ks  W.  Baldwin,  D.  D. 


Bishop  Thomas  Bowman,  N.  J. 
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Mr.  John  E.  Andrus,  N.  Y. 
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W.  L.  Davidson,  D.  D.,  D.  C. 
Mr.  B.  F.  Leighton,  D.  O. 
Bishop  W.  F.  Mallalieu,  Mass. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Browne,  D.  O. 
D.  H.  Oarroll,  D.  E.,  Md. 
Hon.  William  Oonnell,  Pa. 
Hon.  Geo.  W.  Sturgiss,  W.  Va. 
Mrs.  Clarence  G.  Jackson,  Pa. 
Hon.  John  Fritz,  Pa. 
Mr.  O.  O.  Glover,  D.  O. 


IJoard  of  Trustees. 

Mr.  John  E.  Herrell,  D.  0. 
Bishop  O.  O.  McOabe,  Pa. 
Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  Md. 
O.  W.  Baldwin,  D.  D.,  Md. 
Mr.  John  Farson,  111. 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Smith,  D.  0. 
Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent,  Ind. 
A.  J.  Palmer,  D.D.,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  Arthur  Dixon,  111. 
Bishop  J.  W.  Hamilton,  Oal. 
Hon.  Charles  Dick,  O. 
Mr.  Levi  Smith,  Pa. 
Bishop  Earl  Cranston,  D.  O. 
F.  E.  E.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  Mass. 
J.  G.  Biekerton,  D.  D.,  Pa. 
J.  O.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 


J.  Wesley  Hill,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  C.  W.  Fairbank.s.  Ind. 
Mr.  John  S.  Huyler,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  N.Y. 
Mr.  B.  H.  Warner,  D.  C. 
Mr.  T.  D.  Collins,  Pa. 
Judge  L.  E.  McComas,  Md. 
Senator  J.  P.  DoUiver,  Iowa. 
Mr.  O.  Price  Speer,  Pa. 
Thos.  N.  Boyle,  D.  D.,  Pa. 
Judge  Thos.  H.  Anderson,  D.O. 
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Our  CharleniJigne  of  Song'. 

1836       Chari.ks  C.\rd\veli,  McCabe.        190() 

Of  heart  and  hope  and  soug  our  Charlemagne, 
Urged  ever  on  to  help  his  fellow  men. 
Rests  at  the  goal  of  threescore  years  and  ten. 

Crown,  robe  and  palm  are  his;  our  loss,  his  gain. 

He  sang  a  sweet,  strong,  buoyant,  victor  strain; 
Aroused  and  led  the  church  by  voice  and  pen 
Rich  gifts  for  Ciirist  to  make  once  and  again; 

Light,  humor,  life,  he  spread  amid  war's  pain; 

Enslaved  a  "  Bright  Side  "  while  in  Libby's  gloom. 
Made  it  a  servant  to  his  silver  tongue, 
And  turned  its  glory  into  golden  love. 


Goodbye,  dear  Chaplain.     AugeLs  cry;   "  Make  room. 
Now  comes  a  soul  whose  heart  has  always  sung. 
Eternal  welcome  to  the  choir  above." 

— Albert  Osborn. 


Cliancellor  3IcCab«'. 

Twice  within  four  years  the.se  ominous  black 
lines  have  called  the  eye  of  readers  of  the  Coukiek 
to  loving  tribute  on  the  passing  of  two  Chancellors 
of  the  American  University.  We  have  been 
strangel}'  and  sadly  bereft.  In  May,  1903,  after  a 
lingering  illness,  Bishop  Hurst,  the  founder  and 
lirst  Chancellor  of  the  University,  passed  on  to  his 
reward.  In  looking  for  his  successor  all  eyes  turned 
.it  once  to  Bishoj)  McCabe,  who  was  the  ViceChan- 
i-ellor,  and  who  had  always  manifested  great  interest 
in  tlie  work.  Bishop  Hurst  himself  had  chosen 
him  as  his  successor.  He  was  heard  by  the  writer, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  say  to  Bishop  Mc- 
Cabe, "Ciiappie,"  as  he  always  lovingly  called  him, 
"You  must  take  my  place  when  I  am  gone."  For 
four  years  he  gladly  and  diligently  served  as  Chan- 
cellor. He  had  abounding  faith  in  the  success  of  the 
project.  He  was  fettered  somewhat  by  the  man}^ 
obligatioiis  he  had  assumed  for  other  objects  before 
he  took  the  University  fully  on  his  heart.  He 
worked  faithfully  and  well  and  won  many  friends 
to  the  cause.  Had  he  lived  he  would  have  suc- 
ceeded here  as  he  did  everywhere  else.  His  slogan, 
"$5.00  each  from  1,000,000  people"  would  have 
roused  Protestantism.  "The  workmen  die,  but  the 
work  goes  on."  What  shall  we  say  of  this  knightly 
soul? 

He  was  the  most  widely  known  and  most  ardently 
loved  man  in  Methodism.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  gather  together  a  half  dozen  well  informed  Chris- 
tians in  any  part  of  the  country  without  discover- 
ing that  one  or  more  of  them  had  met  and  heard 
Bishop  McCabe  and  spoke  of  him  in  loving  remem- 
brance. 
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lie  traveled  more  miles  and  .s)ienl  more  nights  in 
sleeping-ears,  twice  over,  tiuui  any  man  ever  identi- 
fied with  tlie  official  life  of  the  Metln^dist  Episeoiial 
('linreii. 

He  has  personally  secnred  more  money,  for  a 
wider  range  of  worthy  causes,  tliau  any  other  man 
in  the  history  of  Metiiodism.  He  went  through  the 
church  like  a  cyclone,  shaking  the  goldeu  fruit 
from  every  bough  of  generosity.  He  was  simply  ir- 
resistible as  a  special  pleader — no  audience  could 
withstand  liini.  His  musical  voice,  in  which  there 
was  also  a  touch  of  pathos;  the  tender,  apt  and  mov- 
ing stories  gathered  out  of  his  wide  experience,  al- 
ways swung  the  crowd  his  way  and  gave  him  what 
he  wanted.  Think  of  what  he  did— $100,000  for 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  as  a  beginning,  when 
only  a  young  man;  $100,000  for  tiie  woik  of  tiie 
Christian  Commission  in  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil 
War;  multiplied  thousands  for  Church  Extension, 
until  he  could  sing  with  fervor  and  power  the  glad 
song,  "We  are  Building  Two  a  Day."  Metropolitan 
Church  in  our  own  Washington  City,  and  tiie 
church  at  Salt  Lake  City,  in  the  heart  of  Mormon- 
ism,  saved  from  the  sheriff's  hammer,  with  scores  of 
others  not  so  prominent,  through  his  personal  giv- 
ing and  work.  A  million  of  increase  for  missions 
under  his  superb  leadership.  In  his  great  heart  was 
born  the  battle  cry,  "  One  Million  for  Missions," 
and  the  Church  came  up  to  the  high  standard  set 
and  then  went  far  beyond.  Thousands  he  collected 
and  gave  to  South  America  where  his  heart  seemed 
oftenest  to  wander — buying  lots  and  building- 
churches  and  schools.  Japan,  China,  Alaska,  Porto 
Rico,  and  many  other  mission  fields  were  the  recip- 
ients of  the  lavish  gifts  his  faith  and  work  made 
possible.  Think  of  all  this  prodigious  outcome  as 
the  result  of  one  man's  work.  It  is  unique  in 
Methodist  annals.  It  is  a  record  to  make  the  angels 
smile.  Men  and  women  gave  to  him  because  they 
loved  him  and  believed  in  him.  Such  confidence 
was  reposed  in  him  that  vast  sums  were  often  made 
available  for  him,  to  be  used  as  he  deemed  wise. 
He  taught  men  and  women  all  through  Methodism 
how  to  give  and  the  joy  there  was  in  it,  who,  but 
for  his  good  influence,  miglit  have  been  close  and 
penurious.  For  this  one  thing  the  Church  owes  him 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude.  He  had  marvelous  faith 
both  in  God  and  in  man.  If  the  call  for  funds  was 
urgent    he    never    hesitated.     He    borrowed      the 


money  needed  on  his  own  note,  wiiich  was  honored 
in  any  bank,  relieved  the  need  and  then  pleaded 
witii  Iriends  and  secured  the  money  to  lilt  tiie  note. 
This  he  did  hundreds  of  times.  He  was  always 
generous  with  his  own  funds.  No  check  book  was 
signed  more  freely.  He  never  asked  others  to  give 
to  a  cause  to  which  he  himself  had  not  contributed. 
He  headed  tlie  list  and  handsomely  too.  His  heart 
readily  responded  to  every  needy  call,  it  would 
take  volumes  to  tell  of  the  little,  but  significant, 
things  that  he  did.  Let  one  suggestive  and  typical 
incident  suffice.  He  was  presiding  at  a  colored 
Methodist  Episcopal  conference  in  the  South,  cov- 
ering large  territory.  Investigation  revealed  the 
fact  tliat  many  ministerial  changes  were  needed  for 
the  good  of  the  work — pastors  had  been  remain- 
ing too  long  in  the  same  churches,  until  they  had 
outlived  their  usefulness.  They  protested  against 
removal,  claiming  that  on  their  meagre  salaries  they 
could  not  stand  the  expense  of  moving.  Bishop 
McCabe  proceeded  to  make  ten  changes  of  pastors 
and  personally  paid  the  moving  expenses  of  all  of 
them. 

He  was  an  ardent  patriot.  No  wonder  they  wrap- 
ped the  Stars  and  Stripes  about  his  bier  and  buried 
it  with  him  in  his  grave.  He  passionately  loved 
his  country  and  was  willing  to  lay  down  his  life  for 
it.  In  18G'2,  when  freedom  was  at  stake,  he  left  the 
pulpit,  to  which  he  had  just  been  appointed,  to  be- 
come the  Chaplain  of  the  12"2d  Ohio  Volunteers.  To 
tiie  soldiers  he  was  an  evangel  of  mercy  and  an  angel 
of  light.  He  inspired  them  to  holy  courage  and 
righteous  living.  At  the  battle  of  Winchester  ho 
was  taken  prisoner  and  held  four  months  in  Libhv 
Prison.  Although  sick  with  typhoid  fever  a  share 
of  the  time,  no  happier  prisoner  ever  went  into  con- 
finement in  that  grim  and  ghastly  building.  Here 
was  a  chance  for  a  display  of  his  blessed  and  abound- 
ing optimism.  The  sick  and  dying  and  discouraged 
needed  help.  His  coming  was  like  a  sunrise.  Men 
who  were  there  talk  of  it  to  this  day.  On  the  wings 
of  holy  song-  he  lifted  the  souls  of  the  dying  men  to 
heaven.  He  cheered  tlie  despondent  and  gave  new 
courage  to  those  who  had  well-nigh  abandoned  hope. 
He  wrought  a  miracle.  What  Florence  Nightingale 
was  in  the  Crimea,  that  Chaplain  McCabe  was  in 
Libby.  As  the  dying  soldier  crawled  to  kiss  the 
shadow  made  by  the  Angel  of  the  Crimea,  as  she 
lovingly  pas.sed  among  them,  so  dying  men  in  Lib- 
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by  with  their  latest  breatii  blossud  tlic  Chaphiiii  for 
his  goodly  offices  and  smiled  upon  him  until  ilie 
light  of  their  eyes  went  out.  He  made  the  prison  a 
palace  to  them.  The  unusual  experiences  here 
gained  gave  him  his  greatest  power  in  after-life. 
He  bound  tiiem  togetiier  in  tiiat  marvelous  lecture, 
"The  Bright  Side  of  Life  in  Libby  Prison,'"  wiiich 
for  fort}'  years  has  been  one  of  the  classics  of  the 
American  platform.  It  has  been  delivered  more 
than  1,700  times  in  every  part  of  the  nation,  and 
did  more  than  anything  else  to  widen  the  good 
man's  acquaintance  and  power.  People  never 
seemed  to  tire  of  it  and  he  never  seemed  to  tire  in  the 
giving  of  it.  Only  a  few  months  ago  in  New  York 
City  he  gave  it  to  a  1^1,000  house,  and  the  night  be- 
fore he  was  stricken  with  death  he  had  given  it  at 
Torrington,  Connecticut.  Its  delivery  brought  him 
multiplied  thousands  of  dollars,  all  of  which  was 
used  in  meeting  the  obligations  he  had  assumed  for 
great  Church  enterprises,  save  where  the  lecture 
was  given  gratuitously  for  the  benefit  of  some  needy 
church.  His  ardent  patriotism  and  love  of  country 
brought  him  into  close  touch  with  many  of  the  na- 
tion's leaders.  He  was  on  terms  of  close  intimacy 
with  General  Grant,  President  Garfield,  President 
McKinley  and  President  Roosevelt,  and  frequently 
consulted  with  tliem  on  matters  of  highest  impor- 
tance. 

He  was  a  matchless  orator — not  in  the  finish 
and  literary  quality  of  his  sentences,  nor  in  the  log- 
ical construction  of  a  discourse  according  to  the 
rules  of  tlie  books,  but  in  his  ability  to  stir  great 
audiences,  to  move  them  at  will  from  laughter  to 
tears,  and  to  win  from  them  absolute  acquiescence 
to  the  proposition  he  was  advocating,  he  was  with- 
out a  peer  in  our  Methodism,  if  not  in  all  the  world. 
The  effect  of  his  speech  was  often  electrical.  He 
swayed  conferences  and  vast  audiences  on  great 
occasions,  as  storms  sway  tiie  forests.  He  was  a 
master  when  he  came  to  playing  upon  the  har|i 
strings  of  tiie  human  heart. 

He  was  a  tireless  worker — he  nevt^r  s;)ont  an  idle 
moment.  His  correspondence  alone  was  a  man's 
full  work.  He  tried  to  keep  up  with  it  by  working 
on  the  train  wliile  traveling,  and  often  well  into  the 
night.  He  did  not  know  what  rest  meant.  He 
was  warned  b}'  physicians  that  tiie  pace  was  killing 
him.  To  which  he  replied,  "I  must  be  about  my 
Father's  business."     He  could  not  say   "No"   to  an 


invitation  where  the  need  seemed  urgent.  Advan- 
tage was  taken  of  his  generosity  and  his  brethren 
did  not  spare  him,  even  when  they  knew  he  had 
passed  his  threescore  years  and  ten  and  needed  to 
husband  his  declining  strength.  Had  a  little  more 
consideration  been  shown  him,  and  had  he  heeded 
tlie  advice  of  physicians  and  friends,  he  might  have 
been  with  us  ten  years  longer. 

He    was  happj'  in    his  death.      We  might  have 
wished  for   consciousness    at  the  end    so  that   such 
strong  and  forceful  words  as  he   could  have  uttered 
siiould  have  been  left   as  a  legacy    to  the    Church; 
still,  these  were  not  needed.     His  life  for  forty  years 
has  been  an  open  book,  read  and  known  of  all  inen, 
and    what  he  said  and  did,  for  long    years  to  come, 
will  ciieer  men  and  women  on  their  way.     He  died 
just  as  he   wished  to  die — in    the   harness  and   tug- 
ging at  the  load.     He  was  quickl}'  rusiiing  from  one 
engagement  to    another  when  the   end  came.     His 
eye  was  undinimed   and  his    natural  strength    was 
still  unabated.     Tiiere    had  been   no  great   percep- 
tible loss  of  physical  or  mental  powers.     Nearly  all 
his  plans  had  been  gloriously  carried  out,  and  with- 
out pain  he  gently  fell  on  sleep.     His  faithful  wife, 
for  whom  he  first  called  when  stricken,  sat  by  his 
side  reluctant  to  let   him  go,  yet  ready  to  submit 
without  murmur  to  the  will  of  God.     Their  married 
life  was  ideal.     She  has  been  remembered  in  the 
prayers  of  the  entire  church.     I  am  sad  and  lonely 
when   I  think  I    shall  never  look  on  that  kindly 
face  again,   nor  hear   that   musical   voice  in    holy 
song  or   exhortation.     His   face  was  a  benediction, 
and  from  his  deep-set,    wonderful  eyes,  which  once 
seen  could  never  be  forgotten,  looked  a  tender   and 
loving    heart.     He  has   earned  the  rest  of  Heaven. 
He  will  need  no  costly  monument  to    record    his 
deeds  or  to   give  immortality  to    his  fame.     It  will 
be    enough    that    on    the  polished    surface  of  the 
marble  shaft  which  will    mark  the  spot  where  he 
i-ests,    shall    be    inscribed     tiie    significant   name, 
"Chaplain  McCabe."     Tliat  was  his  love  name,  and 
so  the  people  knew  him  and  called  him,  even  after 
he  had  been  elected  to  the  bishopric.     He  built  his 
monument   in  human  heart.s.     His  name    will  live 
on  the  lips  of  men  for  a  thousand    years,  and  in  the 
far-off  judgment  "many  shall  rise  up  and  called  him 
blessed."  Wu.nuR  L.  D.widso.x. 
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A  Memorial  to   Cliaucellor  McCabe. 

The  voice  which  pleaded  for  others  is  liusiied. 
Thousauds  have  been  the  recipients  of  his  benefac- 
tions. He  is  held  in  loving  remembrance  by  va.st 
multitudes,  who  would  rejoice  to  find  some  substan- 
tial w;<y  in  which  to  manifest  their  appreciation  of 
what  lie  did  for  them,  and  to  keep  his  name  alive 
in  the  memor3'  of  men.  Tombstones  crumble  and 
are  but  the  decaying  decorations  of  the  graveyard. 
The  names  of  .John  Harvard  and  Stephen  Girard 
would  long  since  have  been  obsolete  but  for  the 
great  institutions  of  learning  which  bear  their  name- 

The  church  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Bishop 
McCabe  which  it  can  never  fully  repay.  What  form 
shall  his  memorial  take?  Could  he  speak  from  the 
skies  and  were  our  ears  attuned  to  the  interpret- 
ing of  angels'  speech,  he  would  say  "let  a  build, 
ing  in  tiie  plan  of  the  American  University  bear 
my  name,  where  for  all  the  years  to  come  men  and 
women  shall  be  trained  and  equipped  to  fight  life's 
battles  and  leave  their  impress  on  their  age.  To 
til  is  great  work  I  pledged  my  loyalty  and  love, 
iind  planned  to  give  my  later  years  unremittingly  to 
tliis  cause,  until  the  dream  of  its  great  founder  had 
been  realized."  This  was  his  thought  on  earth  so 
often  ex[)ressed  to  friends,  and  is  still  his  thought  in 
heaven.  Tims  he  would  speak  could  we  but  hear 
him. 

Shall  not  his  legion  of  loving  friends  make  jjoissible 
at  once  this    worthy  and   significant   memorial — a 


stately  marble  liuilding  from  whose  halls  trained 
students  shall  go  out  to  ble.ss  tlie  world  ?  J^et  the  con- 
tributions, large  or  small,  begin  to  flow.  Let  all  who 
have  been  iielped  by  the  supreme  faith  and  enthusi- 
asm of  this  prince  among  men  have  .some  share  in 
this  memorial  wiiich  love  shall  build.  Make  checks 
payable  to  the  American  Univer.sity  and  send  to  1419 
F  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  '  Gifts  will  be  ac- 
knowledged by  receipts  and  printed  in  the  Courier. 


Winter  Tru.stees'  Meeting-. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  American  University,  which  was  recently 
held  in  Washington  City,  was  uau.sually  well  at- 
tended by  members  of  that  body  from  various  parts 
of  the  country,  including  the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  and  Senator 
•J.  P.  Dolliver,  of  Iowa,  both  of  whom  took  large 
part  in  the  meeting  and  pledged  themselves  to  loy- 
alty to  the  cause  in  which  they  are  so  deeply  inter- 
ested. The  only  shadow  on  the  hour  was  the  dis- 
tressing news  which  had  come  concerning  the  be- 
loved Chancellor,  Bishoj)  C.  C.  McCabe.  A  tele- 
gram of  .sjnnpathy  was  sent  and  prayer  was  offered 
for  his  recovery. 

Appropriate  resolutions  were  passed  bearing  on 
the  death  of  two  prominent  Trustees,  Daniel  B. 
Wesson,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Norman  T.  Arnold, 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  R.  Wedderspoon, 
of  Pittsl)urg,  was  elected  to  membership  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  Gratifying  progress  is  being 
made  in  the  erection  of  the  imposing  new  building, 
tlie  College  of  Government,  which  is  now  going  un- 
der roof  The  opening  and  grading  of  Massachu- 
setts avenue  by  Congressional  enactment,  to  the 
grounds  of  the  University,  was  a'so  tlie  subject  of 
congratulation. 

The  present  officers  of  the  University  were  all  re- 
elected for  the  ensuing  year.  A  number  of  new 
gifts  were  reported.  Those  in  attendance  were: 
Vice-President  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  Senator  J.  P. 
Dolliver,  of  Iowa;  Bishop  Earl  Cranston,  of  Wash- 
ington; Rev.  Dr.  (Charles  W.  Baldwin,  of  Baltimore; 
Rev.  Dr.  David  H.  Carroll,  of  Baltimore;  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
G.  Bickerton,  of  Philadelphia;  Rev.  Dr.  T.  N.  Boyle, 
of  Pittsburg;  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Wesley  Hill,  of  Brooklyn; 
C.  Price  Speer,  of  Chambersburg;  .Judge  Thomas  H. 
Anderson,  C.  C.  Glover,  A.  B.  Browne,  B.  F.  Leigh- 
ton,  Thomas  W.  Smith,  G.  W.  F.  Swartzell,  John  E. 
Herrell,  of  Washington;  Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Gutteridge, 
Financial  Secretary;  Rev.  Dr.  J.  B.  Polsgrove,  ot 
Carlisle,  and  Rev.  Albert  Osborn,  Registrar. 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  L.  Davidson,  the  University  Secretary, 
was  absent  through  illness.  Resolutions  of  sympa- 
thy were  sent  by  special  committee  to  his  home. 
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Choice   Tributes   to    Bisliop   McCabe. 

The  most  human  of  men. — Morion  C.  Hartzell. 

*     *     * 
It  was  a  sermon  to  look  at  him.. — Dr.  Frederick  Sheets. 


A  heroic  character,  a  spiritual  statesman. — />/•.  ./.  P.  Brush; 
ingham. 

*  ■;<■     * 

The  "Great  Heart"  of  Methodism. — Dr.  Edwin  Locke, 
Topeka, 

Prince  of  God  and  brother  to  every  man. — E.  E.  Shafrr,  Da- 
kota Citi/,  Neb. 

The  Joshua  of  onr  modera  Israel's  liost.— />/•.  -fes.te  IV.  Jen- 
nings, Omaha,  Neh. 

■X-        *        « 

He  blessed  not  only  our  commuuion,  but  our  commo'i 
Christianity. — Dr.  Robert  E.  Jones,  Soiifhwe.slern  Christian  Ad' 
locate. 

«     «     « 

There  was  contagion  in  his  faith.  And  there  was  good 
cheer  in  it  and  hope. — Dr.  George  I!.  IVinton.  The  Christian 
Adi'ocate  (\ashville.) 

*  *     * 

The  most  militant  Methodist  of  this  generation — a  man  of 
mighty  faith,  of  jubilant  enthusiasm  and  of  tireless  energy. — 
Dr.  yaphtali  Luccock,  St.  Louis. 


As  Chancellor  of  a  great  University  in  prospectu  he  gave 
the  impression  not  so  much  of  the  demand  for  scholarship  as 
the  need  of  such  an  institution  to  make  strong  a  great 
Church. — Dr.  John  M.  Moore,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


McCabe  saw  that  the  world's  woes  would  all  be  healed  by 
the  gospel — the  gospel  and  the  outcome  of  it,  American  ways, 
American  customs,  and  American  arms.  And  so  he  stood 
forth,  seeing  world-wide. — Bishop  Henry  If.  Ifarren. 


He  cheered  and  comforted  his  comrades  in  Libby  prison, 
sang  himself  into  millions  of  hearts  in  peace,  built  churches 
from  Cape  Horn  to  Alaska,  and  on  this  his  first  Christmas  in 
heaven  is  doubtless  walking  around  with  Bishop  William 
Taylor,  singing  one  of  Charles  Wesley's  hymns. — St.  Louis. 
Christian  Advocate. 


There  is  an  optimism  of  temperament  ;  there  is  an  optim" 
ism  also  of  faith.  Bishop  McCabe  was  an  optimist  both  by 
temperament  and  by  faith.  ...  In  his  genial  presence 
sordidness  was  ashamed.  Rich  and  poor  alike  met  his  appeals 
with  generous  devotion. —  Dr.  David  D.  Thompson,  Northwest- 
ern  Christian  Advocate. 


lukis  life  so  a£B.ueut  in  sympathy  and  helpfulness,  he  en- 
tered into  the  sorrows  of  others,  ministered  to  the  needy, 
aided  the  struggling  and  abounded  in  good  cheer.  His  unaf- 
fected simplicity  of  manner  and  speech,  and  spontaneous  con- 
sideration of  others,  gave  a  wellnigh  resistless  charm  to  his 
life. — Dr.  J.  G.  Bickerton,  Philadelphia  Preachers'  Meeting. 


He  had  the  love  of  John,  the  faith  of  James,  impulsive  as 
Peter,  with  the  endurance  of  Paul.  A  spiritual  dynamo. — 
Dr.  J.  J.  Kentleij,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

«     »     * 

As  brave  and  fearless  as  the  Chevalier  Bayard  and  as  ten- 
derly sympathetic,  generous  and  self-denying  as  Sir  Philip 
Sidney. — Bishop  H'illard  F.  MaUalieu. 


How  the  strong  adjectives  clamor  for  a  place  in  the  eulogy 
we  pronounce  over  our  departed  friend.  He  was  a  manly 
and  holy  man,  sincere,  versatile,  impulsive,  ardent,  enthusias- 
tic, sympathetic,  cheerful,  affectionate,  magnetic,  outspoken, 
loyal,  brilliant,  courageous,  persistent,  and  always  lovable. 
Our  dear  McCabe  was  a  sort  of  incarnate  Christmas. — Bishop 
.rohn  H.  Fincent. 


A  plumed  and  valorous  warrior  of  the  cross,  a  glorious 
defender  of  the  church,  a  knight  indeed  of  the  order  of  faith, 
love,  and  all  abounding  joy. — Dr.  Liston  H.  J'earee,  Baltimore 
Methodist. 

»     «     » 

He  was  brimful  of  life  ;  if  he  had  not  overflowed  so  readily 
he  would  have  been  dangerously  full.  .  .  .  The  great 
deeps  of  his  nature  were  rich  in  fathomle.ss  kindness. — Dr. 
Charles  J.  Little. 

He  brought  the  world  on  his  heart,  and  he  put  it  on  the 
hearts  of  the  preachers  as  perhaps  no  man  ever  did  in  connec- 
tion with  our  Methodism  or  any  other  Church. — Bishop  John 
M.  Ilalden. 


His  big  heart  and  breezy  Western  spirit  might  make  short 
work  with  inconvenient  forms  or  precise  technicalities,  but 
they  stood  him  in  good  stead  for  affecting  helpfully  and  pow- 
erfully the  souls  of  those  about  him.  Probably  no  one  in  this 
generation  has  done  as  much  to  promote  systematic  beneficence 
in  the  church,  both  by  precept  and  example,  as  Bishop 
McCabe. — Zion's  Herald. 

No  biographer  in  a  hundred  years  could  gather  up  for  the 
register  of  words  and  deeds  the  thick  strewn  acts  of  service, 
the  apt  sayings,  the  timely  songs,  the  imperious  commands, 
the  pathetic  pleadings,  the  thrilling  appeals,  those  un- 
heralded and  unrecorded  manifestations  of  light  and  heat  in 
a  great  heart,  whose  fires  never  burned  low. — Neu-  York 
.Methodist  Preachers'  Meeting. 


A  dauntless  leader  of  men  in  war  and  in  peace,  a  chui'ch- 
man  and  bishop  without  a  peer,  a  magazine  of  energy,  a  res- 
ervoir of  love,  a  fountain  of  inspiration. — Dr.  James  M. 
King,  Philadelphia. 


His  love  of  country  was  an  absolute  passion  with  him. 
With  equal  intensity  he  loved  his  church.  His  devotion  both 
to  country  and  church  was  tremendously  whole-hearted. — 
Bishop  H'itliam  F.  McDowell. 

The  great  office  which  he  held,  far  from  removing  him 
from  sympathy  with  the  lowly,  served  to  bring  him  more  than 
ever  in  debt  to  the  humble  and  the  helpless. — Dr.  John  D. 
BaHimond,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South. 


A  strange  composite  was  he  of  absolute  conservatism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  triumphant  radicalism  on  the  other.  O 
matchless  leader,  shall  we  uever  hear  thy  magic  voice  that 
was  as  potent  to  smile  the  hearts  of  men  until  they  poured 
out  penitential  sorrow  as  to  smite  the  greed  and  selfishness 
of  men  until  they  poured  out  streams  of  benefaction  for  the 
good  of  the  world  'i — Bishop  David  H.  Moore. 


After  he  became  a  bishop  he  did  not  care  so  much  for  a 
seat  in  the  war  council  or  board  of  strategy  as  for  a  place  on 
the  firing  line.  He  did  not  write  many  books,  but  he  wrote 
a  lot  of  checks.  His  check  book  would  tell  the  most  remark- 
able tale  of  ministerial  benevolence  our  country  has  known. 
He  was  not  always  careful  to  save  the  law,  but  always  eager 
to  save  the  world. — Bishop  IVilliam  F.  McDowell. 
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The  Bishop's  endowments  were  traceable  largely  to  his 
Celtic  ancestry  ;  his  impulsive  energy,  his  arrteut  love  for 
honieand  friends  and  fellowmen  ;  the  optimism  which  glori- 
fied  all  that  he  did.  His  way  of  working  was  characteri/.ed 
by  intuition  rather  than  logic  ;  by  a  genius  for  work  ;  by 
magnanimous  bravery,  which  gave  him  courage  to  speak  his 
convictions  anywhere. — Bishop  Edward  O.  Andreies. 


His  passion  for  directness  and  dispatch  was  born  out  of  his 
intense  desire  to  serve  God  and  his  church  in  the  saving  of 
men.  .  .  .  His  heart  was  attuned  to  tenderness,  and  his 
speech  carried  marvelous  persuasiveness.  .  .  .  Glorious 
optimist,  heroic  leader,  masterful  pleader,  invincible  cham- 
pion, evangel,  patriot,  philanthropist,  Christian,  with  heart 
for  every  cry  of  want  and  courage  for  every  contlict. — Bishnp 
Earl  Cranston. 


He  knew  more  people,  was  known  to  more  people,  and  had 
more  friends  than  any  man  in  the  country  of  any  calling. 
He  was  unquestionably  the  most  personally  popular  man  in 
the  church.  His  singleness  ot  purpose,  deep  devotion,  intense 
earnestness,  transparent  simplicity  and  sincerity,  cheerful 
optimism,  marked  ability  and  great  warm  heart  made  him 
the  unequaled  leader.— Di-.  Charles  W.  Smith,  Pittsburg 
Christian  Advocate 

«     *    « 

If  any  man  had  the  right  to  .say.  My  one  ambition  is  to 
serve  God  and  my  fellowmen,  he  was  that  man.  He  was  an 
inspiration,  find  him  where  you  might  by  day  or  by  night. 
His  delight  was  to  do  the  will  of  his  Master.  .  .  .  He  was 
a  many-sided  man.  His  great,  warm  heart  resi»nded  to 
every  claim  made  upon  his  generosity,  and  his  catholic  spirit 
made  him  every  man's  friend. — Dr.  S.  W  Thomas,  Philadel- 
phia Methodist. 

In  Bishop  McCabe  we  had  the  gospel  preacher,  the  mag- 
netic platform  orator,  the  rapturous  singer,  the  fervid  evan- 
gelist, the  missionary  leader  of  world-wide  vision,  the  peer- 
less financier,  and  the  dauntless  advocate  of  the  most  ambi- 
tious educational  enterprise  in  the  history  of  our  church.  It 
is  given  unto  some  men  to  possess  some  of  these  talents,  but 
to  our  fallen  leader  were  given  all  these  in  remarkable  meas- 
ure.—  Bishop  Joseph  F.  Berry. 


He  was  a  lover,  to  his  nation  gave 

A  lover's  heart,  the  bravest  ot  the  brave  ; 

Followed  her  Hag  with  prayer  through  shot  and  shell, 

For  her  laid  down  in  Libby's  reeking  cell ; 

Then,  through  the  years  of  peace  spread  far  abroad 

The  sweet  love  story  of  the  Son  of  God  ; 

Carry  the  form,  the  clay,  the  casket  by. 

The  lovers  of  mankind  can  never  die 

—Rev.  Alfred. f.  HoiKjh,  Groloii,  I'l. 


whereby  he  was  brought   into  alliance  with   both  heavenly 
and  earthly  powers.  — />r.  Jesse  Bowman    Young,    in  Christian 

.idrocate   [XashvilUi.) 


A  great  and  good  man.  ...  He  knew  men,  and  knew 
how  to  rule  and  govern  them.  .  .  .  He  was  an  intense 
American,  and  believed  that  this  land  of  ours  is  better  than 
any  other  laud  beneath  the  sun,  and  that  the  Methodist 
(Church  is  the  best  church  going,  and  was  never  afraid  to  say 
so.  Of  coui'se,  he  loved  all  the  churches;  he  was  too  big  and 
broad  to  do  otherwise.  But  he  loved  the  Methodist  Church 
as  the  very  breath  of  his  nostrils  and  bride  of  his  soul.  .  .  . 
God's  own  apostle  of  sunshine  and  song,  hail  and  farewell. 
—  (lencral  James  l'\  Rusling,  Trenton,  A'.  ./. 


A  revolving  light  on  the  coast  of  Methodism  has  been  ex- 
tinguished. ...  He  was  so  unlike  any  of  the  rest  of  us 
that  we  are  without  a  unit  of  measurement.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  he  had  more  and  greater  gifts  than 
any  man  in  the  church  at  this  time.  .  .  .  He  had  this 
peculiarity,  that  whenever  he  touched  a  great  cause  it  ad- 
hered to  him  and  did  not  escape  from  his  heart.  .  .  .  Carry- 
ing all  the  great  interests  with  which  he  had  been  identified, 
he  seemed  like  a  pack-horse  whose  load  almost  concealed  his 
presence,  and  yet  he  moved  like  a  ry.cer,  hardly  touching  the 
ground  in  his  speed. — Bishop  Charles  H.  Fowler. 


His  joyous,  musical  temperament,  his  intense  loyalty  to 
his  country  and  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  his  warm  sympathetic 
lieart,  his  quick  and  luminous  wit,  his  optimistic  vision,  his 
torrent  of  good  feeling,  made  up  a  personality  which  was 
unique  and  powerful.  .  .  .  The  man  in  the  .song,  behind 
the  secretary,  clothed  in  the  functions  of  the  Bishop,  was  al- 
ways dominant.  .  .  .  He  broke  down  and  broke  through 
all  conventionalities  when  they  seemed  to  bind  his  restless, 
aggressive  spirit  .  .  .  His  leadership  like  his  faith  was 
impatient  of  delay,  impetuous  and  almost  audacious.  .  .  . 
He  was  concrete  sympathy,  energy,  and  enthusiasm. — Dr. 
freeman  D.  Bovard,  California  Christian  Advocate. 


One  of  the  most  versatile  of  men,  of  a  stamp  peculiar  to 
himself — a  variety  that  we  miglit  well  pray  to  liave  oftener 
repeated.  .     .     He  was  the  Prince   Rupert  and  the  Phil 

Sheridan  of  the  Church  cohorts,  and  his  verve  and  brilliant 
leadership  never  failed  him.  .  .  .  Like  Roosevelt  in  the 
nation,  he  made  himself  felt  continually.  .  .  .  His  com- 
radeship was  au  inspiration — his  good  spirits  and  his  fund  of 
anecdotes  making  the  life  of  any  company.  There  was  in  him 
a  certain  overflowing  vitality  and  irrepressibility  which  over- 
leaped conventionalities  of  routine.  .  .  .  He  spent  his 
life  in  exhausting  labors  for  the  kingdom — for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  and  hmnanity. — Dr.  Levi  Gilbert,  IFeslern  Christian  Ad- 
vocate. 


It  has  been  a  quality  of  the  South  that  it  could  bear  the 
truth  of  the  darker  days  of  its  history  told  when  the  story 
was  set  in  the  speech  of  utter  frankness  and  justice,  and  this 
was  done  by  the  Libby  prisoner.  After  he  became  a  Bishop 
in  the  Church,  his  ecclesiastical  duties  brought  him  still 
nearer  to  us,  and  we  came  to  know  the  warmth  and  genuine- 
ness of  his  nature,  and  found  them  to  be  beyond  even  the 
careful  guess  we  had  ventured. — Dr.  H.  M.  DnBose,  The 
Epwotth  Era. 

«     «     * 

He  was  gifted  with  the  genuine  hortatory  function,  the 
way  from  his  tongue  to  the  heart  of  his  hearers  being  a 
simple,  straightforward  path  which  his  picturesque,  arous- 
ing, and  fervid  words  well  knew  how  to  take.  Along  with 
this  gift  went  also  the  endowment  of  humor,  keen,  delight- 
ful and  irresistible,  as  well  as  a  penetrating  insight  into  hu- 
man nature  and  a   personal   experience   in  faith  and  prayer. 


He  had,  among  other  great  gifts,  that  which  one  so  sel- 
dom finds  in  this  tired  age,  the  enthusiasm  of  Christianity. 
His  face  alone  was  a  benediction.  Wherever  he  went  he 
seemed  to  make  all  things  new.  In  liis  pi  esence  faith  in 
human  nature  revived  and  the  atmosphere  above  him  became 
fragi-ant  with  hope.  .  .  .  Men  tell  us  that  Jesus  Christ 
passed  away  nineteen  centuries  ago  and  has  never  returned. 
Yes,  but  here  was  one  of  his  beacon  lights,  standing  on  a 
headland  far  away  from  Palestine,  and  in  a  distant  age,  yet 
illumined  by  the  electric  stream  of  that  great  dynamo  which 
passes,  invisible  to  baser  minds,  through  the  gronnd  and 
overhead,  until  it  finds  some  sympathetic  point  from  which 
to  irradiate  the  darkness  of  material  civilization. — Bishop 
Alexander  Maelcay-Smith,  Philadelphia,. 


A  remarkable  life  has  closed.     It  stands    without  a  paral- 
lel in  the  histoi-y  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  rich  in 
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life -treasures  as  that  history  is.  Many  men  have  risen  to 
places  of  distinction  and  power  amoii"^  us,  but  none  other 
has  held  the  peculiar  place  in  popular  affection  which  he 
enjoyed  tor  many  years.  .  .  .  Whatever  he  did  wa  done 
with  the  whole  heart,  mind,  soul  and  strength.  The  pu^-^iou 
for  service  possessed  him.  ...  He  was  an  apostle  of  op- 
timism. .  .  .  Surcharged  witlia  happy  earnestness,  the 
fire  of  his  enthusiasm  passed  quickly  from  heart  to  heart, 
and  burned  its  way  from  soul  to  soul ....  He  was  a  leader 
who  always  led.  His  place  was  on  the  firing  line.  .  .  .  His 
clarion  call  was  always  heard  where  the  fighting  was  hard- 
est. .  .  .  Radiant  in  his  optimism  ;  contagious  in  his  cheer- 
fulness ;  compelling  in  his-  geniality  ;  in  active  sympathy 
with  every  phase  of  the  work  of  the  ministry  ;  with  an  ardent 
love  for  the  church,  and  an  intense  devotion  to  its  interests  ; 
with  a  burniuff  enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  evangelism,  and 
a  whole-nearted  and  invincible  confidence  in  the  efficiency  of 
Metliudism  to  perform  this  royal  service,  and  with  a  purpose 
to  do  for  every  man  and  for  every  church  the  best  that  could 
be  done— these  and  many  other  qualities  of  heart  and  mind 
enshrined  him  in  the  hearts  of  the  brethren.— /Jc.  iitephen  .1. 
ITerhen,  The  Epu'orth  Herald. 


He  was  every  inch  a  soldier.  To  the  people  of  this  nation 
in  recent  years  he  came'to  represent  more  than  any  other 
man  the  memories  and  patriotism  of  the  war.  He  pervaded 
the  whole  laud  with  his  presence  and  his  lecture,  as  neither 
Gough  nor  Beecher  ever  did  with  any  single  lecture  of  theirs. 
No  betterevangelist  of  patriotism  has  gone  upaud  down  kind- 
ling the  fires  oi:  pure  and  radiant  devotion.  Bishop  McCnbe 
was  an  orator,  one  of  the  most  victorious  and  irresistible. 
As  by  hypnotism  his  voice  subdued  men  to  his  will.  He  was 
a  magician  with  an  audience.  As  the  magician  goes  up  and 
down  the  aisles,  taking  out  of  the  coats  the  things  that  peo- 
ple did  not  know  were  there,  so  this  mau  could  go  through 
his  congregation  and  gather  out  of  pockets  and  strong  boxes 
resources  that  they  hardly  knew.;  they  had  at  all  until  he 
took  them  out  of  their  pockets  and  put  them  into  his.  .  .  . 
He  was  himself  a  great  lover,  and  love  begets  love.  He  was 
a  multi-millionaire  measured  by  the  number  he  loved  and 
was  loved  by.  ...  A  happy  and  fortunate  mau  in  his 
life  and  in  his  death.  .  .  .  High  up  there  the  nation  sees 
the  name  Chaplain  McCabe,  identified  with  the  liberties  of 
the  nation  and  \vith  the  story  of  patriotism  in  the  land. 
Happy  in  the  church  in  the  range  of  his  usefulness,  in  the 
variety  and  length  of  his  services,  in  the  number  of  various 
offices  he  filled,  in  the  efficiency  of  the  whole,  the  large  and 
splendid  efficiency  with  which  he  filled  them;  in  the  fact 
that  his  fame  stands  in  the  great  line  of  the  noble  men  who 
have  won  Episcopal  honors  and  rendered  Episcopal  service  in 
this  Methodist  Church.  ■  .  .  Happy  in  his  death!  Is  it 
not  fit  that  the  soldier  should  drop  in  the  ranks,  rushing  from 
one  engagement  to  the  next,  and  that  the  last  vehicle  that  he 
rode  in  should  be  the  ambulance  that  picked  him  up  where 
he  dropped  aud  took  him  to  the  hospital  ?  Happy  in  his 
death!  Brief  was  the  twilight.  .  .  .  Peace  after  battle. 
Peace  after  the  long  march.  Peace  after  the  charge,  for  his 
life  from  first  to  last  was  like  the  charge,  always  for  some 
great  cause,  always  for  humanity's  sake,  a  charge  from  one 
engagement  to  the  next;  a  charge  it  was.  The  finished  charge, 
and  all  is  peace. — Dr.  William  V-  Kelleij,  .\eir  Torh. 
*    *    * 

Napoleonic  in  his  power  of  rapid  movement  aud  kindling 
enthusiasm,  but  by  no  means  deficient  in  tactics.  .  .  . 
His  conversational  powers  were  unusual.  He  was  ever 
buoyant  and  humorous,  and  a  perfect  illustration  of  the 
meaning  of  the  phi-ase  "warm  hearted."  He  was  almost 
destructively  frank.  ...  He  was  always  luminous. 
Every  one  knew  what  he  meant.  In  business  meetings  he 
spoke  little  and  abhorred  many  speeches  and  long  debates. 
Whenever  he  rose  in  such  bodies  as  the  General  Missionary 
Committee,  all  the  members  and  spectators  were  alert,  for 
none  could  forecast  what  he  would  say.  In  him  were  blended 
the  spirit  of  the  poet,  and  a  gift  for  short  cut  logic  His  short 
cut  logic  had  the  eflfect  of  wit,  but  was  not  wit.     .     .     .    His 


tact  in  meeting  every  sudden  emergency  was  only  equaled 
by  his  ability  to  state  an  old  truth  in  a  new  way. 
A  witticism  and  shrewd  statement,  a  sudden  shot  as  from  a 
bow.  an  appeal  for  tho  underlying  feeling  for  his  cause,  or, 
last  but  not  least,  a  song,  have  been  known  to  carry  the  ec- 
clesiastical ship  from  its  moirings,  or  at  least  from  the  course 
that  the  captain  and  pilot  had  planned.  But  his  greatest 
power  was  the  confidence  felt  that  he  would  do  anything  for 
his  cause  and  that  he  loved  his  church  with  his  whole 
heart.  .  .  .  Judged  by  th«  whole  results  of  his  work  as 
a  bi.shop,  he  was  in  a  marked  degree  successful.  .  .  .  His 
kindness  of  spirit  was  the  chief  sign  by  which  he  coiKjuered. 
...  In  the  making  of  appointments  his  insight  in  many 
instances  did  the  work  of  the  highest  reflective  statesman- 
ship. .  .  .  Bishop  McCabe  was  an  excellent  accountant 
and  a  very  accurate  business  mau.  For  accuracy  iu  accounts 
he  had  no  superior  ami  few  peers.  Every  dollar  that  was 
given  to  him  personally  for  the  many  causes  that  he  espoused 
was  accounted  for  to  those  who  gave  the  money  .  .  .  The 
pathetic  and  moving  eloquence  of  Simpson  never  produced  * 

greater  effects  than  did  sometimes  the  intimate  but  not 
familiar,  the  natural  but  not  uncultivated,  manner  of  Bishop 
McCabe.  His  ability  to  cause  the  audience  to  see  the  scene 
he  described  was  unparalleled.  ...  To  his  other  gifts 
must  be  added  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
.  .  .  When  his  soul  was  moved  his  voice  caused  his 
speech  to  resemble  a  song,  and  when  he  was  singing,  the 
staccato  notes  of  the  same  wonderful  instrument  seemed  like 
a  musical  declamation  assimilating  musical  sounds  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  ordinary  speech. — Dr.  Jame.-;  .1/.  Buckleit,  The 
Christian  Adrocnfe. 

Thesweet  singer  of  our  Israel,  our  Navarre,  our  evangelist, 
our  princely  giver  and  our  incomparable  inspirational  leader. 
.  .  .  Dearly,  dearly  is  this  bond-slave  of  Jesus  Christ 
beloved ;  always  the  sweet  aud  silent  benefactor  ;  always 
the  cheery  optimist  :  always  the  hero ;  always  dauntless 
before  any  discouragement— how  many  lives  have  his  words 
and  his  songs  touched  to  tears,  to  new  hope,  to  invincible 
fidelity,  and  integrity  !  Never  was  a  man  in  Methodism  .so 
loved.  There  have  been  others  who  jwssessed  the  gift  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  but  with  Charles  C.  McCabe  it  was  a 
gift  beyond  measure.  ,  .  .  His  life  had  its  minor  chords 
that  sounded  at  times  to  the  favored  few  ;  but  we  at  all 
times  detecteil  their  echo  in  the  tones  with  which  he  strength- 
ened his  brethren  aud  lifted  for  others  the  hands  and  the 
hearts  that  hung  heavily  down.  He  believed  in  the  "  bright 
side"  of  things,  and  of  that  "  bright  side"  he  spoke,  preached, 
sung,  and  it  was  counted  of  him  for  strength  in  that  he  con- 
firmed the  faith  of  others — the  faith  that  not  only  believes, 
but  acts  as  if  it  believed — the  faith  that  sacrifices,  lives, 
hopes,  and  awaits  the  glorious  outcome.  .  .  .  Being  a 
true  patriot,  he  laid  up  the  trophies  of  war  when  the  war 
was  over.  He  loved  his  Southern  brethren.  He  loved  those 
who  had  fought  him.  He  was  a  patriot  who  could  pay  the 
highest  tribute  to  the  valor  of  those  who  wore  the  gray."  He 
had  no  scars.  His  extended  hands  held  branches  of  concord. 
.  .  .  He  was  after  goals  too  much  to  always  stop  to  cal- 
culate the  rules  of  the  game.  He  was  fair.  But  he  wanted 
to  go.  He  had  been  a  soldier  He  wanted  to  march,  and  for 
the  Captain  of  his  salvation  he  wanted  to  march  at  double- 
quick  step.  ...  It  was  in  his  brain  a  possibility  that, 
barring  and  interfering  with  no  other  institution  "in  the 
church,  the  American  University  at  Washington,  with  all 
the  scientific  and  library  and  human  resources  of  the  Capital, 
would  rise  the  sublime  dome  over  all  the  pillars  in  which  our 
educational  system,  iu  its  individual  colleges  and  universities, 
would  be  correlated  and  unified.  ...  So  long  as  rivers 
run  to  the  seas,  so  long  as  tides  seek  the  shores,  so  long  as 
mankind  shall  cherish  what  is  generous,  courageous,  .self- 
forgetful,  faithful  in  character,  so  long  as  men  love  the 
gospel  message  and  the  gospel  song,  so  long  will  men  be  glad 
that  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine  Charles  C.  McCabe  was  chosen  and 
consecrated  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  His 
name  shines  with  a  soft  but  perpetual  light  as  the  Master 
walks  by.— Z>r.  Claudius  li.  Spencer,  The  Central  Christian 
Advocate. 
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FORM  OF  WILL  FOR 

THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
I  f"  a  Leyacy  or  Be<iiiest — 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  "  The  American  University,"  a  eorpunitioii   in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  sum  of  (insert  amount),  and  the   receipt  of  its  '{'reasurer  shall  l)c  a  sutticient  discharge  to  iny  ex- 
ecutors for  the  same. 
If  a  Devise  of  Land — 

I  give  and  devise  to  "The  American  University,"  a  corporation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
following  land  premises  (insert  description),  with  the   Mppurtenances,  in  fee  simple,  for  the  purpo.ses  ot 
the  said  University. 
If  the  Kesidiie  of  an  Estate — 

1  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  all  the  residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate,  real  and  personal,  in- 
cluding herein  any  ana  every  legacy,  bequest,  or  devise  that  may  lapse  or  for  any  reason  fail  to  take 
effect,  to  "The  American  University,"  a  corporation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purposes  of 
said  University. 

The  will  should  be  attested  by  three  witnesses,  who  should  write  against  their  names,  their 
places  of  residence,  their  street  and  number.  The  following  form  of  attestation  will  answer  for  every 
State  in  the  Union;  "Signed,  sealed,  publislied,  and  declared  by  the  said  (A.  B.)  as  his  last  will  and 
testament,  in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  said  (A.  B.)  and  in  his  presence  and  in  the 
presence  of  each  other,  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses." 


Officers  of  the  American  University. 

Chancellor Bishop  C.  C.  McCabe,   D.D,,  LL,  D,    (Just  deceased.) 

Vice- Chancellor,  Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Secretary,  Rev.  Wilbur  L.  Davidson,  D.  D. 

Financial  Sec' y.  Rev.  J.  A.  Guttkkidge,  D.  D.  Registrar,  Rev.  Albert  Osborn,  B.  D. 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

President,  Rev.  D.  H.  Carroll,  D.  D. 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Glover.  Secretary,  Rev.  Charles  W.  Baldwin,   D.D. 


Bishop  Thomas  Bowman,  N.J. 
Bishop  Luther  B.  Wilson.Tenn. 
Hon.  Julian  S.  Oarr,  N.  0. 
Bishop  0.  H.  Fowler,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  John  E.  Andrus,  N.  Y. 
S.  Parkes  Oadman,  D.  D.,  N.Y. 
W.  L.  Davidson,  D.  D.,  D.  C. 
Mr.  B.  F.  Leighton,  D.  O. 
Bishop  W.  F.  Mallalieu,  Mass. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Browne,  D.  0. 
D.  H.  Carroll,  D.E.,  Md. 
Hon.  William  Connell,  Pa. 
Hon.  Geo.  W.  Stnrgiss.  W.  Va. 
Mrs.  Olarence  G.  Jackson,  Pa. 
Hon.  John  Fritz,  Pa. 
Mr.  O.  O.  Glover,  D.  O. 


Board  of  Trustees. 

Mr.  John  E.  Herrell,  D.  0. 
Bishop  0.  O.  McOabe,  Pa. 
Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  Md. 
0.  W.  Baldwin,  D.  D..  Md. 
W.  R.Wedderspoon,  D.  D.,  Pa. 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Smith,  D.  0. 
Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent,  Ind. 
A.  J.  Palmer,  D.D.,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  Arthur  Dixon,  111. 
Bishop  J.  W.  Hamilton,  Oal. 
Hon.  Oharles  Dick,  O. 
Mr.  Levi  Smith,  Pa. 
Bishop  Earl  Orauston,  D.  0. 
F.  E.  E.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  Mass. 
J.  G.  Biekerton,  D.  D.,  Pa. 
J.  O.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 


J.  Wesley  Hill,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  C.  W.  Fairbanks,  Ind. 
Mr.  John  S.  Hnyler,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  N.Y. 
Mr.  B.  H.  Warner,  D.  O. 
Mr.  T.  D.  Collins,  Pa. 
Judge  L.  E.  McOomas,  Md. 
Senator  J.  P.  DoUiver,  Iowa. 
Mr.  O.  Price  Speer,  Pa. 
Thos.  N.  Boyle,  D.  D.,  Pa. 
Judge  Thos.  H.  Anderson,  D.O. 
Hon.  W.  L.  Woodcock,  Pa. 
Hon.  Willis  Q.  Emerson,  Wy. 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Robinson,  111. 
Mr. George  F. Washburn,  Mass 
Mr.  O^o.W.  F.  Swartzell,  D.C- 
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A  New  Puttings  of  an  Old  Argimieiit. 

Honorable  Joliii  B.arrett,  who  has  been  the  lepre- 
sentative  of  the  United  States  in  several  of  the 
South  American  republics,  and  who  is  now  tlic 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  A  merican  Republics,  and 
who  is  manifesting  deep  interest  in  the  aggressive 
work  now  being  pnt  forth  by  the  George  Washing- 
ton University  in  Washington  city  toward  its  en- 
largement, was  recently  interviewed  by  a  reporterol' 
the  Washington  Post.  He  spoke  strongly  and 
wisely  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  great  and  command- 
ing university  at  the  nation's  capital.  He  ad- 
vanced, to  tliis  end,  many  of  the  arguments  whicli, 
time  after  time,  have  been  used  in  the  columns  of  tlie 
Courier  and  in  public  spcecli  the  conntry  over,  con- 
cerning the  aims  and  objects  contemplated  by  tlie 
American  University.  Mr.  Barrett  gave  such  clear 
and  definite  statements  to  these  important  matters 
that  we  feel  like  quoting  in  detail  what  lie  said  and 
then  commenting  on  the  same.     Mr.   Barrett  said  : 

"It  is  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  present  movement  to 
promote  the  interests  of  George  Washington  University,  that 
everyvyhere  in  foreign  lands  I  have  heard  surprise  expressed 
that  there  was  no  great  national  university  in  tlie  capital  of 
the  United  States.  We  have  little  idea  how  well  known 
this  city  is  among  foreign  peoples.  In  many  parts  of  the 
world  where  the  names  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Chicago 
are  never  spoken,  there  is  knowledge  of  the  Capital  City 
named  after  the  first  great  man  of  this  country. 

"  The  name  of  George  Washington  is  one  with  which  to 
conjure  in  all  portions  of  the  world.  It  carries  a  magical 
significance  not  only  in  Japan  and  India,  but  in  Africa  and 
South  America. 

■'  If  once  I  have  heard  a  foreign  king,  prince,  or  potentate 
express  the  opinion  that  education  and  civilization  in  the 
United  States  should  reach  its  highest  point  of  consummation 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  I  have  heard  it  said  a  score  of 
times.  Were  you  to  travel  around  the  world  and  ask  the 
leading  men  of  foreign  nations  where  tliey  would  expect  to 
find  the  greatest  university  in  North  Anierica,  they  would 
say  that  would  surely  be  in  this  city." 

ITiiw  true  tiiis  is.  The  capital  of  a  country  is 
always  the  pliice  for  a  great  uuiver.-ity.  It  is  so  in 
the  capitals  of  Europe.  \\'liy  not  in  the  capital  of 
our  country?  Here  where  our  civil  and  [)olitic:il 
power  centers.     Here  where  the  heart  throbs  of  the 


nation  are  felt.  In  this  capital  which  is  destined  to 
lie,  if  it  is  not  already,  the  most  beautiful  and  at- 
tractive C!i|iital  of  any  nation  on  the  globe.  More 
men  well  known  in  the  reahn  of  science  and  litera- 
ture can  here  be  gathered  together  instantly  than  in 
any  other  city  of  the  world.  There  is  no  other  city 
wiiere  can  be  found  so  much  in  the  way  of  helps 
toward  higher  education.  Tl.c  great  Government 
collections  now  open  to  students  have  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment nearly  $r)0,000,000,  and  more  than  $8,000,- 
000  are  annually  expended  in  enlargement  and 
maintenance.  This  all  becomes  tlie  actual  assets  of 
a  great  university  doing  business  at  the  nation's 
catiital,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  leading  men 
of  foreign  nations,  in  looking  for  a  great  American 
university,  should  expect  to  find  it  in  the  capital 
city  of  America.  This  expectation  is  humorously 
and  more  fiilly  empliasizi^d  in  a  further  incident 
wliich  Mr.  Barrett  relates: 

"  How  vividly  do  I  remember  that  one  of  the  leading  princes 
of  India,  during  the  time  I  was  attending  the  great  Durbar 
at  Delhi,  in  the  winter  of  1902-S,  asked  me  about  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  remarked  that  he  intended  to  .send  one  of  his  sons 
there  in  order  to  get  the  advantages  of  a  university  that  was 
located  in  the  capital  of  the  United  States  !  The  one  institu- 
tion of  learning  associated  with  America  of  which  he  had 
heard  was  Harvard,  and  the  one  city  that  he  recognized  as 
typical  of  our  culture  was  Washington.  He  consequently 
assumed  that  Harvard  was  here.  When  I  told  him  that  it 
was  located  near  Boston,  several  hundred  miles  from  Wash- 
ington, he  expressed  surprise  and  doubt  as  to  whether,  after 
all.  he  would  send  his  son  to  Harvard.  This  is  not  told  as 
any  reflection  on  Boston,  but  as  showing  what  is  expected  of 
the  national  capital." 

As  to  the  expectation  of  finding  such  a  nniversilv 
at  the  nation's  capital,  Mr.  Barrett  further  says; 

"All  over  South  America,  which  is  famed  for  its  devotion 
to  education,  the  great  universities  are  locited  in  the  nationil 
capital,  and  during  my  stay  as  United  States  Minister  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  I  repeatedly  was  asked  by  represen- 
tative men  why  it  was  that  Washington,  the  Capital  City  of 
the  United  States,  with  all  its  unequaled  advantages,  did 
not  have  a  national  university  that  would  attract  students 
from  all  over  the  world.  It  was  impo.ssible,  in  short,  for 
these  men  to  conceive  how  the  American  people  had  neg- 
lected such  a  splendid  opportunity.  More  than  once,  more- 
over, I  was  reminded  by  South  American  s-tudents  of  our 
early  history  that  George  Washington,  in  his  will,  had  pro- 
vided for  such  an  institution,  and  they  thought  it  strange 
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that,  our  people  bad  never  carried  to  completion  the  mighty 
conception  of  our  Liberator." 

The  antogfiipli  letter  in  wliieh  (IcorLje  Wasliinfj;- 
toii,  the  far-sfcine  pi'di.het,  pU'aileil  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  great  iini vei'sity  in  \V:i,shington,  giving 
his  reasons  foi-  the  saiii<',  :inil  in  which  he  made 
promise  of  the  gift  iiere  referred  to,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  sueh  a  university,  is  now  in  the  jiossession 
of  the  American  University.  It  was  ])nrchased  by 
Secretary  Davidson  at  tlie  sale  of  the  Hurst  library 
for  $465,  and  is  one  ot  the  treasures  which  is  guarded 
with  jealous  care.  This  letter  is  the  genesis  of  the 
American  University.  It  was  written  to  Governor 
Brooke,  of  Virginia,  one  hundred  and  twelve  years 
ago,  and  up  to  the  present  time  its  advice  has  been 
unheeded  by  the  people  of  this  great  republic.  Our 
Roman  Catholic  friends  have  been  doing  their  part 
splendidly  and  have  been  building  largely  and  well. 
The  Columbian  University,  and  later  the  George 
Washington  University,  have  been  doing  a  needed 
and  helpful  W(n-k.  But  the  great  university  con- 
templated by  George  Washington  is  something  more 
and  greater  than  these.  It  should  be  a  university 
exclusively  for  i)ost  graduate  work  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  unrivaled  facilities  in  the  governmental 
collections  referred  to  above,  and  to  utilize  so  far  as 
possible  the  splendid  capabilities  of  the  great  men 
along  every  line,  wlio  are  available  for  service  in 
this  capital  city.  To  this  end  a  eamj)us  of  ninety- 
three  acres,  comprising  the  most  beautiful  and  com- 
manding site  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  has  been 
purchased  and  paid  for  by  the  citizens  of  Washing- 
ton. One  magnificent  marble  building  has  been 
completed  and  is  ready  for  occupancy;  a  second 
marble  building  is  under  roof;  and  assets  to  the 
extent  of  two  million  dollars  have  been  accumulated 
since  the  inception  of  the  work.  The  Board  of 
Trustees,  comprising  re[)re.sentatives  of  the  leading 
religious  denominations,  includes  some  of  tiie  best 
men  in  the  nation.  The  entire  country  has  been 
appealed  to  for  assistance  to  establish  in  the  name 
of  Americanism,  here  at  the  nation's  capital,  a  true 
and  great  university  which  will  be  an  honor  to  the 
Republic  and  as  great  an  institution  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  as  can  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Barrett  further  says,  in  relation  to  the  attract- 
iveness of  such  a  university  to  foreign  students: 

"Again  in  China  I  heard  more  than  one  man,  who  stood  for 
the  highest  thought  in  Asia,  express  profound  astonishment 


that  our  National  Capital  did  not  have  in  its  limits  a  great 
national  institution  of  learning, which  would  invite  graduate 
students  from  all  over  the  earth.  Both  from  what  these  Chi- 
nese gentlemen  said  and  from  the  remarks  of  the  statesmen 
of  South  America  and  India,  I  gathered  the  impression  that 
hundreds  of  young  foreigners  would  attend  such  a  university 
if  it  were  located  in  the  capital  city  of  a  country  which  to 
them  typified  modern  and  successful  progress  in  education, 
as  well  as  in  material  accomplishment. 

"  I  venture  to  say,  therefore,  that  were  George  Washing- 
ton University  to-day  an  institution  known  far  and  vcide,  it 
would  have  among  its  many  tliousands  of  students  no  small 
proportion  from  Asia,  South  America,  Europe,  and  Australia. 
What  better  influence  could  there  be  to  strengthen  our  pres- 
tige and  standing  abroad  than  to  have  in  attendance  at  George 
Washington  University  representative  young  men  from  all 
the  leading  countries  of  the  world,  and  especially  from  those 
which  are  looking  to  us  to  set  an  example  ?  " 

To  this  fact  we  have  frequently  given  emphasis. 
There  are  already  on  fih;  in  the  office  of  the  Ameri- 
can University  applications  from  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  students,  many  of  them  from  foreign  conn- 
tries,  desiring  to  know  if  the  University  is  open  for 
graduate  work  and  expressing  a  desire  to  pursue 
their  studies  at  the  capital  of  this  nation.  Our  suc- 
cessful experiments  in  government  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  whole  world,  and  foreign  .stu- 
dents of  culture  are  anxious  to  make  close  study  of 
our  methods  and  find  the  reasons  for  our  greatness. 
They  can  best  do  it  at  the  center  of  things,  and 
there  is  no  question  but  that  thousands  of  foreign 
students  would  be  attracted  to  a  commanding  uni- 
versity at  the  national  capital.  It  is  also  a  fact  that 
probably  fifteen  thousand  American  students  are  at 
present  pursuing  post  graduate  work,  and  many  of 
them  are  in  the  universities  abroad  simply  because 
they  cannot  find  what  they  want  in  the  universities 
of  their  own  country.  Many  of  course  would  still 
go  abroad  for  the  sake  of  language  and  art,  but  the 
vast  multitude  W'ould  stay  at  home  if  they  could 
find  the  work  and  training  they  want  on  this  side 
of  the  sea.  Some  are  attempting  post  graduate 
work  in  American  institutions  which  are  hardly^ 
doing  creditable  collegiate  work.  The  small  col- 
lege has  its  place  and  is  doing  a  magnificent  work. 
The  universities  with  exceptional  and  extensive 
courses  and  fine  appliances  and  other  opportunities 
in  some  lines  for  graduate  work,  are  also  doing  a 
magnificent  work.  Millions  of  treasure  in  these 
later  days  are  being  poured  into  their  enlargement 
by  men  and  women  of  heart  and  wealth,  but  the 
commanding  American  University  is  still  to  be 
built,  one  that  shall  stand  for  that  which  is  highest 
and  best  in  education  and  which  in  its  equipment 
and  faculty  shall  not  be  excelledtby  anything  in  the 
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world,  and  the  place  for  its  building,  witliout  auy 
question,  is  here  at  the  capital  of  the  nation.  Wh}'' 
some  of  our  large-hearted  philanthropists  do  not  be- 
come so  consumed  with  the  need  and  the  real 
worth  of  this  moveraeut  and  link  their  names  with 
it  for  all  time  to  come,  passes  all  comprehension. 
Will  not  someone  hear  the  call  and  S3e  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  glorious  harvest,  and  add  the  amount 
of  endowment  needed  to  make  possible  the  imme- 
diate ojiening  of  tiiis  great  work  which  has  already 
achieved  sucli  successes  and  wliich  promises  so  much 
for  the  future  ? 


George  Washington  University  in  Transit. 

Before  erecting  any  buildings  u()on  the  five  acres 
of  the  Van  Ness  Estate,  purchased  a  few  years  ago 
for  a  new  site,  the  George  Washington  University 
has  recentU'  sold  this  fine  tract  near  the  Potomac 
to  the  United  States  Government  for  $250,000.  On 
it  is  to  be  placed  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics, 
whose  building  has  been  provided  for  by  the  gift  of 
$750,000  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  To  secure  room 
for  such  expansion  as  President  Needham  desires, 
he  and  his  trustees  have  turned  their  eyes  away 
from  the  plains  to  the  hills  in  search  for  another 
and  ampler  site  than  tlie  one  just  sold.  "  Oak 
Lawn,"  owned  by  the  Dean  Estate,  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Connecticut  and  Florida  Avenues,  is  fa- 
vored by  many;  but  some  think  it  too  small — its 
area  being  about  nine  acres — vvliile  tlie  cost  would 
be  about  $800,000— or  $90,000  an  acre.  Meanwliile 
a  quiet  search  is  in  pi-ogress  for  other  available  and 
suitable  sites. 

The  quest  for  money  to  purchase  a  site  has  been 
an  earnest  and  systematic  one,  in  which  President 
Needham  and  the  faculty,  the  trustees  and  the  stu- 
dents, the  alumni  and  the  citizens  of  Washington 
iiave  cooperated  vigorously  for  several  weeks.  Sub- 
scriptions payable  in  three  annual  installments  have 
been  secured,  amounting  to  about  $140,000,  towards 
a  total  of  $400,000  announced  as  needed,  in  addition 
to  the  funds  produced  by  the  sale  of  the  former  site 
and  some  special  conditional  subscriptions. 

We  offer  our  congratulations  upon  the  evident 
decision  to  come  up  to  higher  ground,  for  we  never 
thought  well  of  the  Van  Ness  |)roperty  as  the  habi- 
tat of  a  university  seeking  the  higher  planes.     Upon 


those  who  must  decide  where  to  locate  the  institu- 
tion, now  that  it  has  no  adequate  site,  lias  come  a 
difficult  problem.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  pressing 
need  to  hold  or  increase  the  present  numbers  of  the 
student  body  accustomed  to  and  in  a  measure  de- 
pendent upon  the  easy  access  furnished  by  the 
central  location  in  the  city ;  and  on  the  other  is  the 
beckoning  arm  of  the  ever  growing  capital  calling 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  city  as  the  vantage  ground  of 
the  future,  supplying  the  space  for  growth  and  the 
healthful  air  of  the  hills.  We  hope  that  those  who 
are  directing  the  flight  of  the  George  Washington 
University  in  its  present  interesting  phase  of  in 
transitu  may  find  a  safe  and  permanent  resting 
place ;  and  we  would  not  be  displeased  to  find  it  a 
neighbor  to  ourselves  on  the  Nortliwest  Heights. 
Success,  Doctor  Needham,  to  you  and  your  many 
helj)ers ! 


National   Edncational   Association. 

Los  Angeles  expects  over  30,000  visitors  to  the 
National  Educational  Association  Convention, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  that  city  July  8th  to 
loth  of  this  year.  Elaborate  preparations  are 
being  made  for  the  entertainment  of  the  excur- 
sionists, not  only  by  Los  Angeles  but  by  nearly 
every  community  in  the  State.  The  trains  will 
be  met  at  the  State  line  i)y  members  of  the 
Reception  Committee,  who  will  greet  the  visitors 
with  California  fruits  and  flowers.  The  railroads 
have  made  exceedingly  low  rates.  From  Chicago 
and  intermediate  points  the  rate  will  be  one 
fare  plus  $2.00  for  the  round-trip.  In  the  State 
the  rate  for  California  side-trips  will  be  one  and 
one-third  fares  for  the  round-trij)  from  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  to  interior  points  of 
the  State.  Stop-overs  will  be  granted  at  any 
point  enroute.  These  tickets  will  be  .sold  to  the 
excursionists  and  any  friends  accompanying  tiiem. 
California  has  become  tlie  all-the-year-round  play- 
ground of  America.  Tlie  beach  and  summer 
resorts,  with  tlieir  unexcelled  hotels,  will  offer 
an  inducement  to  the  excursionists  to  make  this 
trip  their  summer  outing,  as  the  tickets  are  good 
for  final  return  until  September  15tli.  Los  Angeles 
is  tlie  center  of  an  electric  railway  .system  of 
nearly  700  miles  of  inter-urban  and  175  miles 
in  the  city,  which  gives  cheap  and  easy  trans- 
portation to  the  resorts  of  Soutiiern  California. 

At  the  Convention,  tlie  principal  addresses  will 
be  made  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars 
of  Europe  and  America. 
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Editorials. 

Tjik  last  Congress  made  generous  appruiiriations 
for  Massachusetts  avenue,  and  its  opening  to  tlie 
grounds  of  the  University.  This  will  be  ofinimense 
value  to  the  Institution.  The  entire  frontage  on 
Nebraska  Avenue  has  lunl  electric  light  service  in- 
stalled bv  the  District  authorities. 


Let  all  suliscriptions  to  the  American  University 
be  promptly  paid  ;  many  are  now  overdue.  This  is 
tlie  case  especially  with  many  made  to  the  College  of 
Government,  the  building  now  in  process  of  erection. 
Every  dollar  promised  is  needed  to  meet  the  monthly 
payments  due  the  contractors.  Do  not  delay  but 
send  what  you  owe  at  once.  It  will  greatly  help 
just  now. 


It  has  been  decided  that  the  next  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ciiurcli,  meeting  in 
May,  1908,  will  be  held  in  Baltimore.  This  seems 
naost  fitting — the  city  is  beautiful  and  Methodism 
is  here  strongly  entrenched.  Many  unique  historic 
events  in  connection  with  Methodism  took  place  in 
and  near  this  city.  A  strong  committee  of  influen- 
tial men  are  already  at  work  preparing  for  the 
Conference.  The  proper  care  of  the  colored  dele- 
gates is  one  of  the  largest  problems  which  confronts 
them.     Washington   will,  of  course,  be   visited   by 


every  delegate.  We  shall  put  the  American  Uni- 
V(a-sity  into  readiness  (o  receive  our  guests,  and  trust 
that  every  attendant  u|)()ii  the  great  Conference 
will  come  and  look  us  over;  you  will  be  given 
a  cordial  welcome. 


TiiK  College  of  Government  is  advancing  rap- 
idly. The  pleasant  spring  days  make  active  work 
a  possibility.  The  roof  is  now  being  put  on  and  the 
beautiful  and  attractive  building  is  taking  to  itself 
form.  Architecturally  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
attractive  structures  in  the  city  of  Washington 
where  beautiful  buildings  are  .so  numerous.  All 
who  .see  it  express  admiration  and  ilelight  with  it. 
Not  later  than  the  first  of  .luly  the  exterior  will  be 
entirely  completed.  $100,000  will  be  needed  to  finish 
the  building.  Some  subscriptions  have  already 
been  made  toward  this,  others  are  needed.  This  is 
to  be  a  memorial  building  to  President  McKinley. 
The  great  marble  pedestal  has  just  been  put  in 
|)lace,  on  which  his  statue  is  to  stand.  This  will 
be  the  most  appropriate  and  significant  memorial 
erected  to  the  martyred  president.  His  friends  and 
the  friends  of  higher  education  throughout  the 
Union  sliould  have  same  share  in  the  building ];of 
this  memorial,  and  subscriptions  in  any  amount 
will  be  gladly  received. 


Members  of  the  Washington  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  friends,  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  on  the  invitation 
of  Secretary  Davidson,  visited  the  grounds  of  the 
American  University,  on  the  afternoon  of  March 
30th,  the  Conference  at  that  time  being  in  session  in 
Washington  city.  Two  special  cars  were  chartered 
for  the  occasion.  The  day  was  perfect  and  the  visit 
a  memorable  one.  The  buildings  were  inspected, 
and  the  entire  company  stood  on  the  roof  of  the 
College  of  History  and  feasted  their  eyes  on  the 
magnificent  landscape  which  is  visible  from  this 
])oint.  A  pause  was  made  in  the  large  lecture  hall 
of  this  building  and  a  brief,  but  impressive,  service 
was  held.  All  joined  heartily  in  singing  "  My 
Country,  'Tis  of  Thee,"  after  which  prayer  was 
offered  by  Rev.  D.  W.  Hays,  followed  by  a  brief 
address  b}'  Secretary  Davidson,  outlining  the  plans 
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and  aims  of  the  Universitj'.  Tlie  visitors  mani- 
fested much  interest  in  the  mammoth  Peate  reflect- 
ing lens  which  is  awaiting  mounting;  the  growing 
library  witii  its  15,000  volumes  ;  the  bust  of  General 
John  A.  Logan  ;  and  the  wardrobe  of  the  historian 
Bancroft,  which  is  one  of  the  treasures  of  the 
University.  A  matter  of  special  interest  to  this 
company,  iiowever,  was  the  table  and  chairs  once 
belonging  to  Senator  Charles  Sumner.  The  after- 
noon was  deligiitfully  spent  and  will  not  be  soon 
forgotten  bv  those  who  made  tlie  trio. 


Bishop  FitzGeraltl's  Trau.slatioii. 

Unusuiil  pathos  attends  the  recent  death  of  Bishop 
James  N.  FitzGerald  at  Hong-Kong.  Having  at- 
tended the  Jubilee  of  missions  in  India  at  the  close  of 
190G,  he  liad  officially  visited  and  inspected  the 
-Methodist  Episcopal  missions  of  that  country,  when, 
on  iiis  way  to  Malaysia  and  China,  iiis  daughter, 
Cornelia,  suddenly  died  on  March  1st,  at  the  island 
of  Penang  in  tie  Straits  Settlements.  With  his  in- 
valid wife,  a  surviving  daughter,  and  his  son  Ray, 
who  is  blind,  he  was  preparing  to  embark  for 
America  by  way  of  the  Pacific,  bringing  the  precious 
dust  of  the  departed  daughter  for  sepulture  in  the 
home  land,  when  he  himself  sickened  and  suc- 
cumbed to  an  acute  attack  of  j)Ieurisy,  a  month 
after  Cornelia's  decease.  The  whole  church  laments 
this  loss  of  one  of  iier  most  talented  and  faithful 
sons,  while  a  multitude  of  friends  in  and  about 
New  York,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  feel  this  stroke 
with  singular  keenness.  Hebrougiit  to  the  Episco- 
pal station  and  office  a  well-balanced  personality, 
a  trained  mind  specially  well  versed  in  the  law  and 
informed  on  tiie  various  missionary  enterprises  of 
Ciiristendom,  and  a  high  consecration  to  a  life  of 
service.  A  lofty  ideal  marked  his  administration 
both  in  the  clear  grasp  and  in  the  courageous  utter- 
ance of  truth.  His  impress  is  upon  thousands  to 
whom  he  ministered  in  the  spirit  of  his  Master. 
His  going  leaves  upon  his  colleagues  grave  respon- 
sibilities whose  added  weight  will  be  felt  by  minds 
and  hearts  already  too  heavily  burdened  until  the 
choosing  of  more  bishops  a  year  hence  shall  bring 
tiiem  relief.  To  the  honored  names  of  Kingsley 
and  Wiley,  who  died  while  on  Episcopal  tours 
in  the  Orient,  is  now  attached  that  of  FitzGerald. 


The  Menioruil  to  Chancellor  McCahe. 

The  earnest  call  for  this  memorial,  which  was 
made  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Courier,  has  met  witii 
some  response.  A  few  of  the  papers  of  the  church 
made  generous  reference  to  it.  A  number  of  letters 
have  passed  between  the  Universitj'  office  and  in- 
terested friends  concerning  the  form  the  memorial 
should  take.  ^L^ny  suggestions  have  been  offered. 
None  of  these  seem  more  feasible  or  appropriate 
than  that  before  proiiosed — a  building  which  shall 
cost  $100,000,  to  bear  the  name  of  the  honored  and 
beloved  Bishop — who  did  so  much  for  others  and 
who  should  not  quickly  be  forgotten.  This  is  a 
definite  task  set,  and  should  be  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment, if  gratitude  is  alive  and  love  does  not  forget. 
To  ally  the  various  conferences  to  the  work,  through 
specially  appointed  committees,  .seemed  a  hopeless 
task,  and  did  not  meet  with  encouragement  where 
proposed.  The  calls  for  benevolence  are  many  on 
the  church  through  the  regular  channels.  Individ- 
ual work  and  giving  must  erect  the  memorial,  if 
the  end  sought  is  to  be  accomplished. 

•A  souvenir  campaign  seems  out  of  place  and 
needless  in  tlie  securing  of  a  memorial  to  a  man  so 
truly  good  and  great  and  so  widely  known  and 
loved.  It  must  be  free  and  spontaneous — 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  keep  alive  the  name  of 
this  good  man,  and  also  to  help  a  great  cause  which 
he  loved,  and  to  which  he  gave  devoted  service. 
No  coaxing  should  be  needed.  The  simple  oppor- 
tunity offerel  should  instantly  enlist  a  thousand 
warm  personal  friends  of  this  departed  hero,  who 
could  easily  make  poss:ble  tiiis  memorial.  Per- 
chance some  noble  man  or  woman  touched  and  in. 
.spired  ijy  the  holy  influences  which  radiated  from 
this  great  leader  will  do  it  all  alone.  We  wait 
and  pray.     Alas,  how  soon  the  dead  are  forgotten. 

Bishop  McCabe's  life  was  one  of  the  most  unique 
and  picturesque  and  successful  ever  lived  in  the 
history  of  Methodism,  yet  no  publisher  seems  wil- 
ling to  undertake  the  printing  of  his  biograph  with- 
out a  guarantee.  Can  we  forget  him  and  )iermit 
his  name  to  become  but  a  dim  memory?  No,  a 
thousand  times,  no!  Let  his  body  rest  in  the 
National  Cemeterj'  at  Arlington,  as  is  now  contem 
plated,  among  the  nation's  patriots,  and  on  the 
companion  hilltop  let  a  building  bearing  his  name 
proclaim  him  forever  one  of  God's  Heroes. 
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A   Slron}"-  Tcstiinoiiy. 

Dr.  liiclianl  J).  Harlan,  .son  of  As.sociate  Justice 
Harlan  ol'  tlu'  United  State.s  Supreme  Court,  and 
I'oinieriy^  rj'e.sident  of  Lake  Forest  College,  lias 
this  to  sa}'  concerning  the  necessity  and  importance 
of  the'establisiinient  of  a  comniandintr  imst-grailuate 
university  at  Washington: 

■''Pile  plan  for  establisiiing  a  great  university  at 
tiie  National  ("apital  is  older  than  the  nation  itself 
It  was  vigorously  pressed  by  James  Madison  and 
Charles  Pinckney  in  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1787.  PresidentlWashington  himself,  in  a  letter 
written  in  1795,  urged  it  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District,  and  be  again  ear- 
nestly advocated  it  in  a  speech  to  botii  Houses  of 
Congress  in  1796.  His  private  letters  during  the 
closing  years  of  his  life  also  abound  in  proofs  of  his 
aLsorbing  interest]in  the  project. 

"  How  near  this  plan  was  to  the  heart  of  George 
Washington  is  finally'  shown  in  that  remarkable 
ami  long-neglected  paragraph  in  bis  last  will  and 
testament,  in  which  be  lifts  up  before  the  American 
|)eople  a  si)lendid  vision  of  a  great  university  at  the 
Capital  of  the  nation,  in  which  'youths  of  talent' 
I'rom  'all  parts  of  this  empire'  could  acquire  'knowl- 
edge in  the  principles  of  politics  and  good  govern- 
ment,' and  thereby  lose  those  'State  prejudices'  and 
'local  jealousies'  *  *  *  which,  when  carried  to 
excess,  are  never-failing  sources  of  disquietude  to 
the  public  mind,  and  pregnant  with  mischievous 
consequences  to  this  country. 

"The  magnificent  government  libraries,  scientific 
collections,  apparatus,  and  laboratories — which  per- 
haiis  could  never  be  duplicated  in  an  educational 
institution  at  any  other  locality,  even  at  the  ex- 
penditure of  many  millions  of  dollars — would  offer 
extraordinary  advantages  to  the  advanced  student 
in  applied  science,  independently  of  the  librarie.s, 
laboratories,  &c.,  of  the  university  itself 

"Wa.shington  is  rapidly  approaching  the  point 
when,  in  a  large  sense,  it  will  be  the  educational  as 
well  as  the  political  Capital  of  the  nation.  Witness 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, and  the  great  scientific  and  technical  bu- 
reaus of  the  general  government  ;  witness  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  and  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing, who.se  principal  offices  are  to  be  removed  to 
Washington  ;  witness  the  increase  in  the  numbei'sof 
scientific  and  literary  men  residing  at  the  Capital. 

"The  one  thing  lacking  in  this  much  desired 
direction  is  the  development  of  a  great  university 
for  graduate  work,  along  the  lines  in  which  the 
Capital    of    the   nation    offers     such    unique   ad- 


3I;iny  WeHspriiii;s  :iii«l  Oiio  G('\s«'r  of 
B«'ii«'li<-«'iic»'. 

The  year  1907,  now  tlucc  nionths  old,  jjids  fair  In 
outdo  all  its  |)i'ecursors  in  tlic  amounts  of  money 
given  for  education  and  public  charities  in  Amer- 
ica. An  encouraging  fact  is  that  while  a  few  have 
given  vast  sums  for  the  benefit  of  their  race,  the 
stream  of  minor  gifts  of  more  moderate  size  has 
continued  its  steady  fiow.  We  note  with  pleasure 
that  an  anonymous  friend  has  added  to  the  endow- 
ments of  the  University  of  Penn.sylvania,  $100,000 — 
a  case  of  "strength  to  strength."  (_)ur  friend  and 
helper,  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Bowne,  of  New  York,  has 
given  to  Syracuse  University  $100,000  for  a  Hall  of 
Chemistry,  which  will  appropriately  bear  bis  name. 
The  Rev.  H.  S.  Jolmson,  of  Florisant,  Mo.,  unites 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Johnson,  of  Milwaukee,  in 
presenting  to  Marquette  College,  of  the  last-named 
j.lace,  $110,000  for  a  new  building.  Mr.  William 
T.  Evans,  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  lias  presentc(l  to  our 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  here  in  Washington,  about 
fifty  fine  paintings  valued  at  more  than  $100,- 
000.  Columbia  University  in  New  York  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Misses  Stokes,  in  memory  of  their 
father  and  mother,  a  new  chapel  costing  $260,000; 
and  from  sources  not  made  public,  $1,000,000  has 
come  to  the  Teachers' College  of  New  York,  which 
will  now  have  a  new  building.  Mrs.  T.  J.  Emery, 
of  Cincinnati,  has  donated  to  the  Art  Museum  of 
that  city  an  endowment  of  $100,000.  Mrs.  James 
B.  Oliver,  of  Pittsburg,  has  given  $200,000  to  South 
Side  Hospital  in  that  city.  By  will,  Mrs.  Caroline 
( ialland,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  left  $1,500,000  for  charity. 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  continued  steadily  his 
gifts  for  libraries,  colleges  and  church  organs,  and 
pre.sents  $750,000  for  the  home  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Republics,  near  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery 
in  this  city.  He  has  also  added  to  the  endowment 
of  Can:egie  Institute,  at  Pittsburg,  $6,000,000— 
])ringiiig  that  permanent  fund  up  to  $10,000,000. 

A  second  group  of  benefactions  is  that  which 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  distribution  of  the  estate 
amassed  through  many  years  in  Wall  street  b}'  the 
unique  and  anomalous  Russell  Sage,  whose  widow 
seems  to  have  wisdom  and  strength  adequate  to  the 
task  imposed  upon  her  as  the  almoner  of  her  de- 
parted husband's  wealth.  She  has  given  to  two 
institutions  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  which  she  and   Mr. 
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Sage  were  personally  interested,  each  |1,000,000 — 
the  one  iMiinfi'  the  Kinnia  Willard  Seminary,  and 
tli(!  otlii'i-  the  Rensselaer  Polyteehnic  Institute. 
.Mrs.  Sa,i;-e  has  also  donated  to  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity ahout  fifteen  acres  of  hind  valued  at  $300,000, 
to  tiie  Intcruadonal  Committee  of  tiie  Young  ATen's 
Christian  .Vssdi-iation,  $o50,0  0  for  a  new  huilding, 
$75,000  to  the  Protestant  College  at  Beirut,  Syria, 
and  $150,000  for  a  new  huildinj;-  for  the  Sailors' 
Home  and  Irstitutf!  in  New  York.  More  sii>nificant 
of  her  hroad  outlook  on  the  world  of  need  is  her 
recent  establishment  of  the  Sage  Foundntion,  en- 
dowed with  $10,000,000,  the  income  of  which  is  to 
be  used  for  improving  the  social  and  living  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States.  The  magnificent  gift 
she  accompanies  with  a  statement  that,  "The  means 
to  that  end  will  include  research,  publication,  educa- 
tion, the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  chari- 
table and  beneficial  activities,  agencies  and  institu- 
tions, and  the  aid  of  any  such  activities,  agencies 
and  institutions  already  established.  It  will  be 
within  the  scope  of  such  a  foundation  to  investigate 
and  study  the  causes  of  adverse  social  conditions, 
including  ignorance,  poverty  and  vice,  and  to  sug- 
gest how  these  conditions  can  be  remedied  or 
ameliorated,  and  to  put  in  operation  any  appropri- 
ate means  to  that  end." 

The  New  Year's  present  of  .John  I).  Rockefellci-  to 
his  favorite,  the  University  of  Chicago,  was  $2,917,- 
000,  and  a  week  later  $3,000,000  as  an  endowment 
for  the  benefit  of  retired  professors.  The  General 
Education  Board  (Rockefeller  Endowment)  has 
recently  awarded  to  Millsaps  College,  Jackson,  Miss., 
$25,000;  to  several  colored  schools,  not  named,  a 
total  of  $42,500;  to  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa., 
Morning.side  College,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Beloit  Col- 
lege, Beloit,  Wis.,  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick, 
Maine,  and  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs, 
each,  $50,000  ;  to  the  University  of  Wooster,  0.,  and 
Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  each,  $125,- 
000;  to  the  Princeton  University,  $200,000;  and  to 
Yale  University,  $300,000. 

If  the  preceding  list  niiy  be  termed  wellsprings, 
the  following  might  be  called  a  geyser  of  benefi- 
cence. The  promise  of  lohii  D.  Rockefeller  on 
February  5i;h,  througli  his  son,  .lohn  D.,  Jr.,  of  the 
gift  on  or  before  April  1st,  of  thirty-two  niillious  to 
the  General  Education  Board — making  with  his  two 
earlier  donations,  a  total  of  forty-three  millions — is  a 


case  of  bewildering  benefaction  in  the  world  of  edu- 
cation. This  latest  gift  to  the  Pxiard  is  ilivided  into 
two  portions — t)nc-third  of  it  to  be  set  aside  as  a 
|iriiicipal  lund,  the  income  from  which  oidy  is  to  be 
used  in  tlie  work  of  the  Board,  and  the  other  two- 
thirds  is  available  for  immediate,  early  and  gradual 
distribution.  The  responsibility  thus  |)Ut  ujjou  this 
administrating  group  of  men  is  the  heaviest  thus  tar 
ever  placed  on  any  educational  board.  To  place 
twenty  million  dollars  wisely  among  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  United  States,  and  yearly  to 
hand  over  to  the  same  another  million,  the  income 
from  the  endowment,  now  about  twenty-one  millions, 
will  require  the  very  highest  sagacity  and  fidelity 
and  a  most  expert  knowledge  of  conditions  and 
tendencies  in  the  broad  field  thus  covered.  The 
Board  has  already  acce[)ted  the  vast  trust  and  indi- 
cated in  part  what  the  main  governing  principles  of 
its  policies  will  be.  One  is  that  a  good  college  maj* 
be  secured  in  every  American  cit}'  numbering  a 
population  of  100,000  or  more;  another  will  be  a 
sympathetic  cooperation  with  the  several  religious 
denominations  in  strengthening  worthy  colleges 
already  established  ;  a  third,  the  massing  of  its  gifts 
on  endowment  rather  than  a  distribution  for  current 
administration  ;  and  fourth,  the  conditioning  of  gifts 
upon  the  raising  of  similar,  or,  in  most  instances, 
much  larger  sums  by  the  friends  of  the  institution 
helped. 

We  hail  this  unexampled  gift  with  pleasure,  iic- 
lieving  that  it  will  promote  throughout  the  country 
a  wider  and  deeper  public  interest  in  the  higher 
education,  and  stimulate  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
youth  of  the  nation  to  accept  the  privileges  and 
responsibilities  of  the  training  and  equipment  fur- 
nished in  our  colleges  and  universities.        ,^f ,  ff 


Asbiiry  Memorial  Hall. 

Payments  received  since  publication  of  last  list 
are  as  follows  ; — 

1200— Emily  H.  Berry  for  (Jeueral  Johu  S.  Berry  ;  lUM)  — 
Mrs.  Leslie  Gay,  by  L.  V.  Uay  and  T.  D.  Collins  for  J.  P. 
Hicks;  $75— G.  W.  Iliultllestou  ;  .^45— J.  R.  T.  Lathrop ; 
$35 — R.  A.  Brown,  W.  A.  Chadwiek  and  Samuel  G.  Snow- 
den  ;  $30— Joseph  A.  Chapman;  $19 — Stanley  O.  Roval  ; 
$l5-FrankG.  Mitchell  ;  $10— Thomas  Hambly,  C.  A.  Stock- 
well,  Kate  E.  Piper,  for  George  J.  Piper,  dec'd,  M.  W.  Clair 
and  wife,  and  H.  S.  Thompson  ;  $7— O.  G.  Cnmmings  ;  $5— 
M.  E.  Ketcham,  .T.  D.  C.  Hantia.  Miss  H.  H.  Beason,  and  J.  H. 
Goodrich;  $t— Joseph  Henry  ;  $i.()5 — A.  M.  Lumpkin;  $! — 
P.  H.  Huiitsbergor  ;  $3— M.  J.  Naylor  ;  |I — Joseph  Wheeler 
and  J.  T.Owings. 
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FORM  OF  WILL  FOR 

THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON.  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
I  f ■  a  Ij(>sacy  or  Bequest — 

[  give  and  bequeath  to  "  The  Arnei'ican  University,"  a  corporation  in  the  District  of  Columl)ia_ 
the  sum  of  (insert  amount),  and  the  receipt  of  its  Treasurer  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  my  ex- 
ecutors for  the  same. 
If  a  Devise  of  Land — 

I  give  and  devise  to  "The  American  University,"  a  corporation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  thb 
following  land  premises  (insert  description),  with  the  appurtenances,  in  fee  simple,  for  the  purposes  ot 
the  said  University. 
If  the  Kesidue  of  an  Estate — 

I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  all  the  residue  and  remainder  of  ray  estate,  real  and  personal,  in- 
cluding herein  any  ana  every  legacy,  bequest,  or  devise  that  may  lapse  or  for  any  reason  fail  to  take 
effect,  to  "The  American  University,"  a  corporation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purposes  of 
said  University. 

The  will  should  be  attested  by  three  witnesses,  who  should  write  against  their  names,  their 
places  of  residence,  their  street  and  number.  The  following  form  of  attestation  will  answer  for  every 
State  in  the  Union:  "Signed,  sealed,  published,  and  declared  by  the  said  (A.  B.)  as  his  last  will  and 
testament,  in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  said  (A.  B.)  and  in  his  presence  and  in  the 
presence  of  encli  other,  hnve  liereunto  subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses." 


Officers  of  the  American  University. 

Chancellor  - Bishop  C.  C.  McCabe,   D.D.,  LL.  D.    (Deceased.) 

Vice- Chancellor,  Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Secretary,  Rev.  Wilbur  L.  Davidson,  D.  D. 

Financial  Sec'y,  Rev.  J.  A.  Gutteridge,  D.  D.  Registrar,  Rev.  Albert  Osborn,  B.  D. 

Officers  of  tlie  Board  of  Trxistees. 

Fresideni,  Rev.  D.  H.  Carroll,  D.  D. 
Treaitwrer,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Glover.  Secretary,  Rev.  Charles  W.  Baldwin,  D.  D. 


Bishop  Thomas  Bowman,  N.J. 
Bishop  Luther  B.Wilsou.Tenn. 
Hon.  Julian  S.  Oarr,  N.  0. 
Bishop  0.  H.  Fowler,  N.  Y, 
Mr.  John  E.  Andrus,  N.  Y. 
S.  Parkes  Oadman,  D.  D.,  N.Y. 
W.  L.  Davidson,  D.  D.,  D.  C. 
Mr.  B.  F.  Leighton,  D.  O. 
Bishop  W.  F.  Mallalieu,  Mass. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Browne,  D.  0. 
D.  H.  Oarroll,  D.  T.,  Md. 
Hon.  William  Oonnell,  Pa. 
Hon.  Geo.  W.  Sturgiss,  W.  Va. 
Mrs.  Clarence  G.  Jackson,  Pa. 
Hon.  John  Fritz,  Pa 
Mr.  O.  O.  Glover,  D.  0. 


Board  of  Trnstees. 

Mr.  John  E.  Herrell,  D.  O. 
Bishop  O.  0.  McOabe,  Pa. 
Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  Md. 
0.  W.  Baldwin,  D.  D.,  Md. 
W.  R.Wedderspoou,  D.  D.,  Pa. 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Smith,  D.  0. 
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Franklin  Hamilton,  Ph.  D.,  becomes  Clian- 
«'elIor  of  the  American  Univer.sity. 

Tlie  Trustees  of  tlie  American  Uiiiversitv  at  tlieir 
seini-animal  meeting  Miiy  15,  after  mature  delib- 
eration, elected  to  tlie  Ciiancellor.sliii)  of  tlie  institu- 
tion Franklin  Hamil- 
ton, I'll.  ]>.,  of  Boston, 
Ma.ss.  To  take  up  the 
mantle  drojiped  by  the 
scliolarly  Hurst  and  the 
beloved  McCabe  might 
well  cause  any  man  to 
hesitate  and  consider,  sn 
it  was  not  until  .June 
first  that  Doctor  Hamil- 
ton sent  his  acceptance 
to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. He  comes  to  the 
work  in  tiie  strength  of 
his  manhood  and  with 
the  assurance  of  heaity 
cooj>eration  on  the  ]iart 
of  in  a  u  y  iuHuential 
fi'iends  with  whoin  he 
consulted.  His  task  is 
a  large  one,  but  that  he 
will  win  is  the  firm  c  m- 
vietion  of  those  w  h  o 
know  his  capacity  for 
work  and  his  ability  to 
bring  to  a  successful 
conclusion  any  task  to 
which  he  fully  conse- 
crates his  splendid  tal- 
ents.     As   soon   as   he 

can  make  suitable  close  of  his  important  pastorate  Grant  University.  H 
in  Bo.ston  he  will  remove  his  residence  to  Washington  University  School  of  Theology  in  1892,  where  he  was 
and  enter  actively  ui>on  tiie  duties  of  his  new  office,  also  one  of  the  commencement  speakers.  He  spent 
devoting  to  it  his  entire  time  and  energies.  nearly  three  years  in  postgraduate  study  at  Paris 


Fk.'VXKLin  Hamilton,  Ph.  D., 
Chancellor  of  The  Americas  University. 


Doctor  Hamilton  is  the  youngest  son  of  the  Rev. 
W.  C.  P.  Hamilton,  of  the  Pittsburg  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  born  in 
Plea-sant  Valley,  Ohio.  He  is  the  brother  of  Bishop 
.lohn  W.  Hamilton,  of  California,  and  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Jay  Benson  Hamilton,  of  Walden  University. 
He  graduated  from  the 
Boston  Latin  School  in 
1883,  where  he  took  the 
Old  South  Prize  as  es- 
sayist. He  graduated 
from  Harvard  Univer- 
sity in  1887.  During 
his  course  at  Harvard 
he  won  Ixitii  th(>  Bow- 
(Idin  and  lioylston 
Pii/x's;  was  presi<lent 
of  the  Harvard  Daily 
Crimson  ;  and  became 
a  inember  of  the  Phi 
IMa  Kapjia.  At  the 
'l'>i){\\  anniversary  of 
t'le  I  lunding  of  Har- 
vard he  delivered  the 
oiatioii  fur  the  under- 
grailuates,  the  alumni 
address  being  given  on 
tlit>  same  occasion  by 
James  Russell  Lowdl. 
He  was  elected  as  class 
orator  and  selected  as 
one  of  the  commence- 
ment S|i(?akers.  He 
served  for  a  time  as  one 
of  tlie  professors  o f 
Greek  and  Latin  in 
raduated  from  the  Boston 
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)iih1  licrliii.  At  ilio  lalicr  \A:\rv.  lio  wiis  a  (avorito 
pupil  of  ilic  celebrated  Ferdinand  i'ljier,  with  whom 
he  engaiTcd  in  special  researches  in  early  Christian 
archaeology.  Tie  has  traveled  extensively  in  Europe 
and  s]i('aks several  modern  languages.  He  received 
ills  doctorate  in  philosophy  at  Boston  University  in 
JS'.ii),  Ml  the  field  of  Speculative  Philosophy.  On 
joining  the  New  England  Conference  he  was  a]i- 
l)ointed  to  his  first  i)astorate  at  East  Boston.  lie 
then  servcil  for  five  years  at  Nevvtonville,  Mass. 
Since  1899  he  has  been  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist 
Episcopal  Ciiurch  at  Boston.  He  has  acted  as  Uni- 
versity i)reacher  at  Harvard  University  twice,  and 
lias  written  extensively  for  magazines  and  journals. 
In  1904  ho  was  granted  leave  of  absence  from  his 
cluin-h,  and  with  his  family  made  a  tour  of  the 
world.  On  this  journey  he  was  away  nearly  a  year 
and  a  half,  much  of  this  time  being  spent  in  the 
Far  East.  Wiiile  he  was  in  the  Orient  he  made  u 
special  study  of  Native  Religions  and  Christian  Mis- 
sioi>s.  Mrs.  Hamilton  is  the  daughter  of  the  Hon- 
orable Edward  L.  Pierce,  the  biographer  of  Charles 
Sumner.  They  have  two  sons.  Among  Doctor 
Hamilton's  library  treasures  is  one  of  the  best  pri- 
vate collections  of  Wesleyana  in  America. 

A  Voice  from  the  Pilot  House. 

Ringing  Bugle  Call  iroux  the  New  Chancellor, 
Franklin  Hamilton,  Pli.  D. 

Nearly  a  score  of  years  ago  the  founders  of  the 
American  University  set  themselves  to  realize  a 
dream.  This  dream  was  the  establi.shment  at  the 
nation's  capital  of  a  national  university,  a  school 
which  .should  be  in  keeping  with  that  destiny  of  the 
land  to  which  the  Father  of  his  Country  already 
had  beard  divine  voices  calling.  From  that  hour  to 
this  the  work  has  gone  on.  Two  immortal  men  we 
lament,  who  gave  themselves  to  tiie  task  of  realizing 
this  ideal.  These  "  died  in  faith,  not  having  re- 
ceived the  promises,  but  having  seen  them  afar  off, 
and  were  persuaded  of  them,  and  embraced  them  " — 
.John  Fletcher  Hurst,Cliarles  Cardwell  McCabe — the 
tireless  scholar  and  the  sweet  singer  who  hath  not 
left  his  peer.  First  unto  them  be  salutations  and 
gratulations.  Choice  and  master  spirits,  aniviifor- 
tunati  et  illuminali  d  beati !  They  wrought  well. 
We  have  entered  into  their  labors.  The  Divine  eye 
seeth  where  and  what  seed  they  sowed  and  when  it 
shall  spring  unto  harvest. 


Jjct  nonc^  repine  at  the  seemingly  laggard  foot- 
steps of  I'logress.  What  school,  save  sucii  as  have 
risen  from  specific  munificent  endowments;  what 
.school,  without  teachers  and  without  students,within 
so  short  ii  time  has  achieved  such  material  advance- 
ment? "(lod  buries  His  workers,  hut  carries  on 
His  work."  Mark  here  how  true  this  apothegm. 
Tlio  giounds  of  tlie  American  University,  with  the 
Ijuildings  already  erected  thereon,  give  promise  of 
the  noblest  university  site  on  the  continent. 

When  Ibis  spot  was  selected,  who  foresaw  tliat 
straight  toward  it  would  trend  the  future  expansion 
of  the  city  of  Washington  at  its  best?  Soon  the 
mere  money  valuation  of  the  University  grounds 
will  be  almost  incredible.  When  Washington  shall 
have  become  the  capital  of  humanity,  what  world- 
strategic  importance  will  attich  to  this  site  I 

When  first  it  was  determined  to  fulfill  the  dream 
of  the  great  President  by  building  tiie  university 
which  in  vision  he  had  seen,  who  could  have  forecast 
that  this  act  w^ould  so  appeal  to  the  imagination 
that  others  would  catch  it  up  in  emulation  ?  When 
not  a  few  at  fii'st  questioned  and  liesitated  because 
of  the  bigness  of  the  project,  wlio  could  iiave 
imagined  tliat  they,  inspired  by  their  own  response 
to  a  supreme  opportunity,  would  become  tlie  firmest 
friends  of  the  enterprise?  Surely  one  greater  and 
wiser  than  man  was  here,  and  we  know  it  not! 

No,  let  none  repine.  Wc  are  building  for  the 
centuries.  Foundation  woik  here  needs  to  be  broad 
and  deej).  The  builders  must  be  canny  and  wide- 
visioncd.  It  took  nearly  seven  hundred  years  to 
build  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne.  In  less  than  a 
hundred  years,  says  the  director  of  the  census,  the 
estimated  population  of  tlie  present  United  States 
exclusive  of  all  insular  [possessions,  will  be  nearly 
three  hundi-cd  and  twelve  million.  The  school 
which  has  that  day  in  mind  must  be  born  great, 
both  in  ideas  and  in  ideals.  A  university  wliicli 
then  shall  open  wide  its  hospitable  gates,  and  to 
tliose  vexed  and  wandering  generations  shall  offer 
fitting  lessons  of  in.spiration  and  toleration,  must 
spring  from  a  liberal  comprehension.  It  must  have 
its  roots  by  the  great  waters.  Its  tents  must  be  tiie 
stars. 

"  Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  harness  boast 
himself  as  he  that  putteth  it  off."  Sounding 
promises  shrink  often  to  empty  achievements.  No 
place  or  time  is  this  in  which  to  set  forth  policy  or 
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plans.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  new  campaign  in 
behalf  of  tlie  American  University  will  be  irenic. 
We  only  pray  that  the  e3'es  of  the  blind  may  be 
opened  and  that  the  ears  ot  the  deaf  may  be  un- 
stopped. Divine  voices  still  are  calling.  We  know 
nothing  of  tiie  past  save  what  has  been  wrougiit 
through  great  tribulation.  We  are  of  the  future. 
We  believe  that  this  University  has  the  gift  of  the 
stars.  The  responsibilities  which  now. are  upon  us 
shall  serve  only  to  steady  us  and  to  hold  us  to  duty. 
"  Blessed  is  the  man  who  has  found  his  work." 

Let  tiie  patrons  and  friends  of  this  school  of  the 
future ;  let  builders  of  hope  who  crave  a  part  in  last- 
ing achievements ;  let  all  who  would  help  to  lift 
America  to  tliat  high  place  where  her  very  name 
shall  be  synonymous  with  intelligent  liberty  and 
unfettered  trutii,  let  these  rally  to  t!ie  standard  up- 
lifted, let  these  be  patient,  let  these  be  courageous, 
and  lend  a  hand.  And  at  the  heart  of  this  nation 
we  will  build  a  university  which  shall  "  include  all 
tiiat  is  iiighest  in  patriotism,  all  that  is  best  in  gen- 
uine philanthropy,  all  that  is  noljlest  and  mo.st 
Christlike  in  Christianity."  Loyalty,  sympathy 
and  prayers  can  make  the  American  University 
"  the  foi'emost  institution  of  its  kind  in  all  Christ- 
endom." 

On  his  grassy  sunlit  slope  beside  the  Potomac 
sleeps  the  great  Virginian.  Forever  l»y  sweeps, 
tawny  and  silent,  the  river,  moving  with  eager  face 
set  toward  the  sea.  Thus,  without  haste,  and  with- 
out rest,  shall  press  onward  into  the  wideness  and 
gladness  of  its  heritage  the  bark  to  which  has  been 
committed  an  immortal  cause,  and  which  is 
freighted  with  the  hopes  and  faith  of  increasing 
niultiluiles.  He  who  has  been  sunnnoned  to  put  his 
hand  to  the  task  only  can  make  his  own  the  vow 
of  the  pilot  Palinurus — "O  Neptune,  you  can  save 
me,  you  can  sink  me  if  you  will,  but  wliatever 
conies    I   will  keep  my  ruilder  true." 


If  you  iiavc  money  to  give  outright  which  will 
pay  large  dividends  for  all  time  to  come  in  asjiiriiig 
lives  lifted  into  iiighest  usel'ulness,  write  Tiie  Amer- 
ican LTuiversity  an<l  we  will  put  you  on  the  track  of 
such  an  investment.  If  you  liave  money,  tlic  in- 
come from  which  you  need  during  your  lifetinu' 
but  which  you  would  like  to  liave  u.sed  after  you 
are  gone  in  as  worthy  a  work  as  any  to  wiiicJi 
money  was  ever  given,  write  for  our  safe  and  gen- 
erous plan. 


BeiU'Iiu'tor  anil  Colh'i;*', 

A  great  deal  has  been  heard  from  various  sources 
of  the  responsiveness  of  American  educational  insti- 
tutions to  the  delicate  sensihilil,ies  of  rich  conlriiui- 
tors  to  their  material  prosperity.  Baldly  put,  it,  is 
suspected  that  such  a  university  as  that  of  Chicago 
cannot  teach  economics  withoutsniffingtiieairforthe 
scent  of  Standard  oil.  This  charge — it  is  more  than 
a  suspicion — couj)led  with  the  supposition  that  hon- 
orary degrees  are  bought  with  the  coin  of  benefac- 
tions from  tho  rich,  has  done  much  to  destroy  a 
faith  which  was  once  unquestioning  in  the  disinter- 
estedness and  full  siuceiity  of  our  extra-public 
schools. 

The  result  is  probably  good  for  the  colleges.  The 
more  the  body  of  parents  insist  upon  knowing  of 
their  operation  the  more  rigorously  will  the  manage- 
ment be  held  to  tlie  highest  standards.  But.  it  is 
unfortunate  if  that  result  is  to  be  obtained  through 
an  unfounded  suspicion,  and  the  testimony  borne 
by  Prof  .John  .J.  Stevenson,  of  the  University  of 
New  York,  would  indicate  that  such  was  the  case. 
In  tiie  Popular  Science  MontJiUj  he  writes  : 

"Some  newspapers  have  much  to  say  resiiectiii"- 
subordination  of  professors  to  millionaires  who  have 
given  large  sums  to  colleges.  The  writer  has  ibund 
none  of  this  among  j)rofessors  and  he  has  yet  to  find 
the  giver  who  has  shown  desire  to  meddle  with  '  pro- 
fessorial  freedom.'  " 

The  failure  of  the  donors  to  "  show  desire  to  med- 
dle "  with  the  teaching  of  professors  is  not  so  im- 
poi'taut  as  Prof  Stevenson's  statement  tiiat  lie  has 
not  found  among  his  colleagues  any  suburdinalioii 
to  millionaires.  Few  men  with  sense  enough  to 
amass  great  fortunes  would  have  so  little  judgment 
as  to  interfere  openly  in  the  teaching  of  a  school  to 
which  the}'  gave  liberally.  There  w(juld  be  a 
thousand  times  more  force  in  suggestion  or  in  the 
mere  expectation  of  favors  to  come  than  could  ever 
lie  ill  expressed  ilesire.  Many  who  cannot  lie 
driven  arc  easily  led.  But  if  one  who  has  been  in 
close  touch  with  .\nierie;in  universities  all  his  life, 
who  has  kii  iwn  intimately  seore,-^  of  prol'essois,  who 
hns  bei'ii  and  is  now  a  factor  in  a  great  college,  can 
bear  tcotimony  that  he  has  seen  no  undue  regard  fur 
the  sensibilities  of  benefactors,  as  does  Prof.  Steven- 
son, he  can  lie  assured  he  has  done  much  tcxlissipatc 
the  suspicion  which  called  his  testimony  Ibrth. 
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Editorials. 

The  new  crop  of  D.  D.'s  is  fust  ripening  in  t.licse 
June  days.     The  harvest  promises  to  be  abundant. 


We  have  ir.aiied  to  every  subscriber  to  Tlie 
American  University  a  notification  of  tlie  amount 
still  due.  Tiiis  is  the  case  especially  with  those  who 
are  behind  in  the  payments  on  their  subscription  to 
ilie  new  building,  the  Ohio  College  of  Government. 
Many  of  these  were  due  July  1.  Togetiier  with  the 
notilication  an  earnest  letter  was  sent,  begging  for 
prompt  payment  in  view  of  the  large  amounts  due 
tiie  coiitractors.  Some  subscribers  are  four  or  more 
years  in  arrears.  Some  have  what  they  feel  are 
good  excuses,  others  are  without  e.Kcuse.  A  very 
few  are  repudiating  their  subscription.  Tlie  num- 
ber is  very  small.  A  few  others  are  protesting  that 
their  subscriptions  have  lieen  fully  paid — when  our 
books  show  otherwise.  These  are  kept  with  great 
care  and  a  receij)t  is  always  sent  for  every  dollar 
paid  us;  if  recei()ts  can  be  produced  we  are  glad  and 
are  ready  to  apologizj.  The  trouble  lies  in  the 
fact  that  with  subscriptions  of  small  amount  which 
are  allowed  to  run  on  from  year  to  year  without  at- 
tention, one  payment  of  three  having  been  paid  a 
half  dozen  years  ago,  the  memory  can  hardly  be 
trusted  in  the  matter.  One  payment  is  easily  mag- 
nified into  three,  and  the  subscriber  is  grieved  at  the 


annual  roining  cil' (he  niitilication.  We  are  sorry  to 
have  to  send  il,  hut  this  is  our  only  method  of  i<eei»- 
ing  in  toueli  wilh  luii-  many  subscribers  who  are  in 
arrears,  and  wiiiU' dur  hooks  show  an  aniDunt  due 
and  no  n't'ei|its  air  returned  to  show  us  in  crrur, 
tiie  notilication  will  iiave  to  be  sent.  .Ml  cnuld 
easily  settle  /(Old  if  they  would.  This  would  nicini 
great  relief  at  both  ends  of  the  line, 
heed  our  earnest  appeal  made  in  tl 
and  settle  in   full  ? 


Will  you  now 
I  Mile  ol  iKX'd 


A  Tribut*'  to  ('liaiu-ellor  3IeCabe. 

This  a[ipreeiali(>ii  was  passed  by  rising  vote  at  the 
'i'ruslics'  meeting  ol  the  American  Ihiiversity,  May 
lo,  l'.»()7,  and  ordered  spread  upon  the  minutes, 
and  a  cojiy  M'lit  to  Mrs.  McCabe  : 

The  fear  under  which  we  assembled  at  our  hii-t 
meeting,  five  months  ago,  that  we  might  not  again 
look  U|)on  the  benign  countenance  or  hear  the  soul- 
ful tones  of  our  beloved  Chancellor,  Bishop  Charles 
Cardwell  McCabe,  was  a  week  later  deepened  into  a 
great  sorrow  by  his  death.  Our  present  meeting 
offers  the  first  opportunity  since  his  decease  to  voice 
the  feelings  of  our  hearts  and  to  record  the  esteem 
in  which  we  hold  him  and  his  work. 

A  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  the 
beginning,  he  has  shown  a  growing  and  intelligent 
interest  in  all  phases  of  the  progress  of  the  Univer- 
sity for  fifteen  years.  His  service  as  Vice-Chancellor 
for  three  and  as  Chancellor  for  four  years  has  been 
a  hearty  and  faithful  devotion  to  the  cause  of  higher 
education.  Performing  to  the  full  his  high  and  on- 
erous duties  as  Bishop  and  ])utting  himself  readily 
and  constantly  into  responsive  and  responsible  re- 
lation to  a  multitute  of  local  and  individual  causes 
which  appealed  to  his  judgment  and  sympathy,  he 
also  took  resolutely  and  enthusiastically  the  burdens 
of  the  chancellorshij).  His  personal  liberality  and 
efibrts  for  the  University  have  been  produetive  of 
much  benefit,  and  the  seed  he  has  sown  will  yel 
show  many  told  in  the  harvest.  His  plans  were 
large,  and  he  longed  lor  a  few  years  beyond  his 
three  score  and  ten  in  which  to  bring  them  with 
theif  ri[ie  results  to  the  feet  of  the  Master.  Yet  to 
the  final  call,  which  sumnmned  him  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher  planes  of  active  service  for  his  Lord, 
he  made  quick  and  glad  answer. 
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His  great  faitl),  l)MSf(l  always  on  rarefully  gleaned 
information;  liis  great  heart,  a  refuge  ami  a  full 
flowing  fountain  of  help  for  a  host  of  needy  ones; 
his  open  mind,  fertile  in  expedients  and  gifted  with 
]iraetieal  sagaeily  ;  his  ready  discernment  of  men, 
coupled  with  a  ciiarity  tiiat  never  failed  :  his  r(iyal 
power  a,s  a  nnister  of  assemblies  in  tlie  interest  of 
every  good  object;  his  winning  personality  and 
pure  character,  embodying  all  that  was  lovely  and 
of  good  report;  these  all  knit  our  hearts  to  him  as 
a  brother  and  friend.  His  departure  leaves  us  with 
.'in  unusual  sense  of  loneliness. 

To  his  surviving  wife  and  son  in  an  atllietion  and 
bereavement  greater  and  keener  than  our  own,  we 
tenderour  prayerful  .syai[)athy  ;  yet  feel  assured  that 
tiie  record  of  his  noble  life  and  in.spiring  example, 
the  consolations  of  tiie  gospel  which  he  preached 
and  illustrated,  with  its  sure  hopes  of  posthumous 
fruitfulness  in  this  world  and  a  lasting  reunion  in 
the  next,  and  (he  presence  and  solace  of  the  divine 
Comforter,  will  eheerand  strengthen  l.>i>th  tlu'in  and 
ourselves  for  sucdi  living  as  will  he  in  accord  willi 
his  own  swt'ct  and  heroic  spirit  ami  hel[i  toward 
the  consunniKition  of  a  pure  and  I'ighteous  peace  on 
earth. 


Semi-iiiiiniiil  Trustees'  Meeting. 

On  May  I'lth  the  mid-year  gathering  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  American  rniversity  was  lield  in  Wash- 
ington City. 

Those  ])resent  at  the  session  were  Bishop  Willard 
F.  Mallalieu  of  Boston,  iMass.;  Rev.  Dr.  David  H. 
Carroll  of  BaUiniore,  President  of  the  Board;  Kev. 
Dr.  Charles  ^\'.  Baldwin  of  Baltimore,  .Md.,  SecretaiT 
of  llm  Board;  Rev.  Dr.  Wilbur  L.  Davidson,  8ecre- 
tary  of  tlie  University;  Krv.  L)r.  fianklin  Ha,un'lton 
of  Boston,  Mass.;  Rev.  Dr.  .1.  Weslry  Hill  of  New 
York;  Rev.  Dr.  J.  (i.  Bickerton  of  I'hiladelphia, 
Pa.;  Rev.  Drs.  Tiionuis  N.  Boyle  and  W.  R.  Wed- 
derspoon  of  I'itlshurg,  I'a.;  Mrs.  .1.  !•'.  Robinson, 
R(ck  Island.  111.:  Mr.  (I.'orge  V.  Washburn  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  Mr.  Charles  C.  Cilover,  Treasurer  of  the 
University  and  also  of  the  Board  of  Tiustees  ;  -Justice 
Thomas  H.  Anderson  of  the  District  Supreme  Court, 
Mr.  Aldis  B.  Browne,  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Leighton, 
Mr.  G.  W.  F    Swartzell,  ^fr.   Brainard   H.  Warner, 


Mr.  .lohn  !•;.  lien-ell.  Rev.  Dr.  .b.hn  A.  Gutteridge, 
Financial  Secretary  of  the  UniverHty;  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
B.  I'oLsgrove  of  Carlisle,  Fa.:  Rev.  Albert  Osborn, 
Registrar. 

The  following  sent  regrets  on  account  of  neces.sary 
absence:  \'ice-l'resident  Charles  W.  Fairbanks, 
Senator  J.  P.  Dolliver  of  Iowa;  Senator  Charles 
Dick  of  Ohio:  Bishop  Charles  II.  Fowler  of  New 
York;  Bishop  Futher  B.  Wilson  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.;  P.ishop  .\lpli.i,.us  W.  Wilson  of  Baltimore, 
.^■d.;  l>ishop  .John  H.  \'inren(  of  Indianapolis  ;  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  .7.  J'ahner  of  New  York  ;  Representative 
(ieorge  C.  Siurgiss  of  We<t  \'ii-iuia;  Mr.  Levi 
Smith  of  Clai-endon,  Pa;  Mr.  ( '.  |',ii:e  Speer  of 
Chamhershurg,  F.i.;  Rev.  Dr.  .J.  U.  Wilson  of  New 
Yoik  City;  .Justice  Louis  E.  McComas  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Mr. 
Julian  S.  Carr  of  Durham.  N.  C. 

J''nconraging  re])orts  were  pnseiited  by  the  Secre- 
tary, Dr.  W.  L.  Davids,, n,  and  ih,-   Financial  Secre- 
tary, \h:  .1.  A.  Gutteridge.     .\    paper  in  memory  of 
Bi-hop  McCabe   was  adopted    hy  a    rising   vote.     It 
api)ears   in   full  in    another  part  of  the  issue.     The 
building   committee   rejiorted    the   new   building — 
"  The  College  of  Government" — rapidly  approach- 
ing completion  under  the  present  contract,  which 
enclo.ses  the  handsome  structure.     The  roof  is  now 
on  and  the  massive  dome  over  the  great  front  por- 
tico is  being  finished    with  elaborate  copper  orna- 
ments.    There  is  no  finer  building  in   the  city  of 
Washington.     It  is  greatly  admired  and  praised  by 
all  who  see  it.     The  chief  business  of  the  day  was 
the  election    of   Dr.  Franklin   Hamilton    of  Boston, 
Ma.s.s.,as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Univer.-ity.      His  por- 
trait and  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  apjiear  in  another 
column.     Much  time  was  given  to  the  consideration 
of  a  plan    to  establish   a    medical   deparlnient  and 
hospital   in  connection  with  the  Uni\-ei-sil  v.      l''ina! 
action  was  ileferred.      A  niiouneemeid  was  made  hy 
the  Secretary  of  several   legacies  reeiMith'  reported. 
Luncheon    was   servi'il    at   noon    in    the    Universitv 
offices,  and   at  the  clo.se  of  the  afternoon  session  a 
large  numlua'  of  the  Trustees  in  automobiles  vis. ted 
the  site  of  tiie    University  and    inspected   the  new 
building. 

The  attendance  at  this  meeting  was  unusually 
large,  and  much  business  of  far-reaching  importance 
was  transacted. 
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The   Ann'riciiii  I'liiviTshy. 
A  IcsAiil  «>i>iiii<»ii  li:iii(I«-<l  <lo\vii  by  one  of  Wiisli- 
iiiutoii's  best  UiH»\vii  iittoriicys. 

Knowledge  is  Power.  Tlie  spirit  of  re.sciircli  ami 
iiivcstig.ition,  the  increasing  desire  for  liiglicr  intel- 
lectual development  grow.s  with  the  <levelu|)iiient 
of  civilization.  The  spirit  of  the  age  i.s  not  alto- 
gether alisDrhed  in  eonHn(M-('ial  conquest,  for  in  the 
I'rovidenee  of  (iod  men  are  developing  in  increas- 
in^  nuinhers  to  whom  the  eall  for  highest  useful- 
ness to  tiieir  fellownien  in  the  oi)en  arena  of  life  far 
outweighs  their  thirst  for  gold.  Colleges  and  uni- 
versities wherein  the  broad  foundations  of  km>w!- 
edge  are  laid  abound  throughout  the  laud.  Tlieir 
work  and  achieveinent  are  beyond  praise.  They 
meet  tiio  educational  demand  and  in  a  very  practi- 
cal way.  The  college-bred  man  enters  the  compe- 
tition of  life  from  such  institutions  equipped  far 
beyond  his  fellows  whose  educational  opportunities 
have  by  forbidding  circumstances  been  more  limited. 
Such  men  make  in  increasing  numbers  the  captains 
of  an  ever  industrial  age,  and  their  brain  develop- 
ment finds  practical  application  in  a  thousand 
fields.  But  there  are  others  to  whom  the  call  for 
deeper  research  and  the  desire  for  higher  scholastic 
attainment  comes  with  irresistible  force.  These 
men  seek  and  must  find  the  ojiportunity  for  more 
advanced  study.  The  American  University  will 
supply  that  need.  Tlie  essential  co!i<lilion  for 
matriculation  therein  will  be  the  i)ossession  of  the 
college  degree  ;  its  curriculum  will  embrace  only 
post-graduate  study.  In  that  restricted  and  higher 
work  it  competes  with  no  other  institution  granting 
le.-s  than  post  graduate  degrees.  Its  full  ambition 
can  be  satisfied  of  course  only  when  ripened  age 
ranks  it  with  the  old  world  universities  of  like 
character,  but  nothing  mundane  becomes  old  which 
does  not  have  beginning.  Its  beginning  may  con- 
sume even  three  score  years  and  ten,  but  those  who 
lay  its  foundation  are  building  for  the  centuries. 

Its  location  at  the  Nation's  Capital  is  most  appro- 
priate in  every  way.  Our  national  life  is  yet  young, 
measured  by  the  standard  of  mere  political  age,  but 
at  the  Nation's  Capital  centres  more  and  more  with 
each  passing  decade  these  radiating  influences  which 
mould  and  develop  the  intellectual,  social  and  civil 
life  of  a  people  whose  virility  is  still  unabated  ;  for 
we  have  not  yet  reached  the  conservative  age  of 


statehood  when  our  peoph:  live,  move  an<l  have 
their  being  in  other  than  a,  consuming  nervous 
haste.  Here,  iiowever,  is  foimil  a  wealtii  of  liasic 
opportunity  for  higher  research.  (Jur  (luvei-niiient 
has  l(i[-  many  years  been  wise  enough  to  pmviih'  in 
increasing  volume  the  treasures  of  literature  aiul 
research  from  all  lands  and  in  manifold  ways.  Tlie 
('ongrcssional  l/rorary  is  the  most  complete  of  any 
within  our  burders.  The  wliole  field  of  the  animal, 
vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms  has  been  exploited 
and  tlie  tangible  results  are  here  in  prodigal  variety. 
Tiiere  is  no  capital  of  Europe  more  abundantly  sup- 
[ilied  with  greater  treasures  of  brain,  or  greater  va- 
riety of  s[iecimen  and  development  in  earth  and  air 
and  sky.  Congress  has  by  special  act  opened  all 
this  storehouse  to  tlie  free  use  of  students.  Such  an 
enilowment,  measured  by  money  alone,  represents 
an  e.xpendituie  of  many  millions  and  tlie  work  still 
goes  on.  Whatever  special  field  of  invotigation 
the  post-grailuate  student  may  wish  to  I'Xplore, 
Washington,  through  its  puhiie  ti-easiires,  affords  in 
literature  and  in  material  exhibit  a  primary  work- 
shop) of  inestimable  vahu'. 

Tlie  University  is  notand  will  not  Ije  sectarian  in 
any  narrow  sense,  nor  will  it  be  non-sectarian  in 
any  mere  material  sense.  The  founder — the  great- 
brained  Ihshop  llurst — and  his  successors  in  control, 
believe  in  icverent  and  lullest  measure  in  Cod  tis 
creator  of  all  things,  and  in  His  providence  over  all 
things,  in  His  presence  in  all  things,  both  of  matter 
and  of  mind.  They  do  not  fear  the  results  of  scien- 
tific research  in  the  deepest  study  of  nature  and  of 
man,  nor  will  they  inculcate  a  theology  narrower 
than  the  simple  Gospel  of  the  divine  Matter  applied 
to  all  human  need.  Its  Board  of  Trubtees  represent 
all  denominations  of  Pi'otestant  faith.  They  admire 
the  growth  of  the  great  Catholic  University  upon 
the  eastern  hills  overlooking  this  great  Capital  city, 
and  [uiy  deserved  tribute  to  the  faithful  men  who 
there  pursue  the  higher  study  of  mind,  men,  and 
matter,  and  indulge  only  the  largest  faith  and  high- 
est hope  that  the  American  University  may  engage 
with  it  in  friendly  rivalry  for  the  necessary  develoji- 
ment  of  the  intellectual  life  of  Washington,  and  the 
benefit  which  will  follow  therefrom,  both  to  us  as  a 
nation  and  to  all  men  everywhere. 

The  conception  of  the  American  University,  its 
foundation  and  its  success,  are  but  the  successive 
and   necessary  steps  in  a  faith  which  holds  fast  to 
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the  great  tilings  it  Ims  alrondy  nccomplislied,  and 
moves  forward  to  tlic  certain  consumuiation  of  the 
greater  things  wliicli  are  yet  to  be. 

Ai.Dis  r>.  Bkownk. 


The  New  Building-. 

'Die  College  of  Government,  as  to  its  exterior,  is 
ahout  completed  and  will  within  the  next  few  days 
be  passed  by  the  contractors  over  to  the  Trustees. 
Tiie  massive  marble  building  is  being  pointed  and 
cleaned.  A  few  finishing  touches  on  the  rich  orna- 
mentation ofthehugecopperdome  isall  that  remain- 
ed to  be  done.  8ave  for  a  strike  which  was  recently 
ordered  among  tJie  copper  workers  of  the  district 
the  woi'k  under  (lie  present  contract,  would  liave 
been  compleled  Ijct'ore  the  issue  of  Ihis  pnper.  The 
contract  price  fur  the  enclosing  of  the  building  was 
$145,000.  Tliis  amount  is  close  to  the  cost  in  view 
of  the  increase  in  the  pi-ice  of  labor  and  materials 
since  tiie  contract  was  let.  At  least  $100,000  will  be 
needed  to  coniplcte  the  interior.  As  tiiis  noble 
buililing  is  to  he  a  memorial  t<>  I'ic-ident  McKin- 
li'V  wlu)  had  everybody  for  his  friend,  it  would  not 
seem  difficult  to  secure  the  needed  amount.  'J'lie 
pedestal  on  which  the  statue  of  the  nuirlyred  Presi- 
dent is  to  stand  is  now  in  place.  Tiiis  will  be 
his  most  significant  monument.  The  comple- 
tion of  this  building  is  one  of  the  needful  tilings 
to  be  accomplished  hefoi'c  the  Universitv  can 
open   lor    worlc. 

The  College  ol  History  now  hilly  completed  hiinlly 
offers  the  aci-oniniodalions  needed  lor  a  crcilitable 
()l)ening  of  the  insliiution,  hut  with  the  completed 
C'oUege  of  Government  aljout  eighty  commodious 
classrooms  would  ln'availahK'  for  use— (juite  enough 
for  the  beginning.  The  new  building  is  archite(-(iii- 
.illy  perfect.  Its  lines  are  most  pleasing  to  the  eyi\ 
Those  who  see  it  have  nothing  but  words  of  a.lnii- 
ration.  The  marble  of  which  it  is  entirely  Iniilt  is 
from  the  famous  quarries  at  Rutland,  N'ermont,  and 
is  without  flaw.  Eveiy  block  which  did  not 
measure  up  to  the  specifications  was  rejected.  The 
corner  portico  with  its  immense  marble  pillars  over- 
capped  b}'  the  graceful  dome  gives  a  finish  to  the 
building  which  completely  satisfies.  There  are 
larger  and  more  expensive  buildings  in  Washing- 
ton, but  even  now,  without  the  landscape  gardening 
about  it  to  give  it  the  proper  setting,  every  visitor 


is  heard  to  exclaim,  "that  is  the  handsomest  build- 
ing in  Washington."  When  completed  it  will  house 
the  College  of  Law,  and  among  the  departments 
will  be  Constitutional  Law,  Science  of  Government, 
Diplomatics  and  Civics.  We  appeal  to  all  friends 
of  Christian  education,  under  whatever  denomi- 
l^ational  banner,  and  to  all  lovers  of  Protestant 
America,  for  cooperation  in  the  great  work  of 
establishing  The  American  University,  which  shall 
conserve  and  promote  all  the  interests  of  our  country 
and  our  common  Chrislianity.  The  influence  of  its 
work  will  not  be  limited  but  will  be  world-wide. 
Thousands  of  aspiring  students  from  all  lands  will 
come  for  study  to  the  greatest  capital  of  the  world, 
which  Washington  is  certain  to  be.  It  should  be  a 
realjjy  for  one  of  means  to  have  some  share  in  a 
work  so  important  and  far-reaching.  How  could 
any  one  better  perpetuate  beneficence  and  name 
than  by  a  princely  gift,  to  build  a  college,  or  endow 
a  chair  in  an  institution  at  the  Nation's  Cipit.al  of 
sich  order  as  The  American  University? 


A  University  of  Universities. 

Tlie  Lev.  Alexander  Hill,  of  Itolterdam,  N,  Y., 
in  a  letter  imbli.shed  in  the  New  York  Trilnnir  May 
Gth,  voiced  in  admirable  fashion  the  thought  whieli 
from  the  very  beginning  has  been  uppermost  with 
the  founders  of  the  American  University.     He  says: 

"The  sentiment  of  a  grateful  patriotism  would 
prompt  true  Air.ericans  to  bring  to  |)ass  Washing- 
ton's dream  of  a  national  university.  Hut  a  more 
practical  reason  than  sei.timeiit  is  the  faet  that 
Washington  is  incompaiv.ble  as  the  ideal  location 
lor  such  an  institution.  The  rich  scientific  and  lit- 
erary collections  of  the  Government,  and  even  more, 
the  (Icpai-tments  of  the  actual  Government — House 
of  Re})resentatives,  Senate  and  Supreme  Court — 
vender  the  city  a  unique  i)laee  fen-  the  highest  edu- 
cation. But  the  effort  shoulil  he  not  to  establish 
'another'  university  on  line-;  sinnhir  to  those  of 
existing  ones  and  thus  a  rival  to  them,  f)ut  to  gain 
the  (-(ioperalion  o{'  i-ueli  univeisilies  as  Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeton  and  others,  to  make  a  University 
of  Universities." 

"  May  Geoi'ge  Washington's  dream  be  realized, 
not  in  the  erection  of  an  imj)Osing  group  of  archi- 
tectural monuments  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac, 
but  by  the  founding  of  a  center  of  the  highest  edu- 
cation manned  by  men  whose  very  names  shall 
make  it  not  only  the  fiiial  goal  of  every  American 
student's  ambition,  but  the  Mecca  toward  which  the 
scholars  of  the  world  shall  wend  in  constant  pil- 
grimage." 
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FORM  OF  WILL  FOR 

THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
If  a  Legacy  or  Bequest. — 

I  give  and  bequeatli  to  "  The  American  University,"  a  corporation  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
tlie  sura  of  (insert  amount),  and  the   receipt  of  its  Treasurer  shall  he  a  sufficient  discharge  to  my  ex- 
ecutors for  the  same. 
If  a  Devise  of  Land — 

I  give  and  devise  to  "The  American  University,"  a  corporation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
following  land  premises  (insert  description),  witli  the  appui'tenances,  in  fee  simple,  for  the  purposes  ol 
the  said  University. 
If  the  Kesidue  of  an  Estate — 

I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  all  the  residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate,  real  and  personal,  in- 
cluding herein  any  ann  every  legacy,  bequest,  or  devise  that  may  lapse  or  for  au}^  reason  fail  to  take 
effect,  to  "  The  American  University,"  a  cori)oration  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  puriwses  of 
said  University. 

The  will  sliould  be  attested  by  tliree  witnesses,  who  should  write  against  their  names,  their 
places  of  residence,  tlicir  street  and  number.  The  following  form  of  attestation  will  answer  for  every 
State  in  the  Union:  "Signed,  sealed,  pul>lished,  and  declared  by  the  said  (.\.  C.)  as  his  last  will  and 
testament,  in  the  prese:ice  of  us,  who,  at  the  request  of  tlie  said  (A.  B.)  and  in  iiis  presence  and  in  llie 
presence  of  each  other,  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses." 


Oflicers  of  the  American  University. 

Chancellor i''i;ANk'i.ix   lIA^;Il.•i()^',  I'li.  |). 

Vice-chancellor,  Bisnor  A.  W.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  Lfy.  1).  SecrHnri/,   IJkv.    W'li.iiun  L.   D.wiD.so.v,  D.  D, 

Financial  Scc\j,IIky .  J.  A.  Guttkiudgk,  D.  1).  llcgidn.,-,  I.'kv.  Ar.BiiUT  Osi-.ok.v,   li.  1). 

Officers  of  the  lioartl  of  Ti-usrees. 

President,  Kiev.  D.  IT  CAitROi.r,,  I).  D. 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Cuaiu.es  C.  Gr.ovicK.  Secretary,  Ivicv.  Charles  W.   Baldwin,  D.  I), 


lion.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  N.Y. 
Bishop  Thomas  Bowman,  N.  J. 
Bishop  Luther  B.Wilsoii.Tenu. 
Hon.  Julian  S.  Carr,  N.  0. 
Bishop  0.  H.  Fowler,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  John  E.  Aurlrus,  N.  Y. 
S.  Parkes  Oadman,  D.  D..  NY. 
W.  L.  Davidson,  D.  D.,  D.  C. 
Mr.  B.  P.  Leighton,  D.  O. 
Bishop  W.  F.  Mallalieu,  Mass. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Browne,  D.  O. 
D.  H.  OarroU,  D.E.,  Md. 
Hon.  William  Oonnell,  Pa. 
Hon.  Geo.  W.  Sturgiss,  W.  Va. 
Hon.  John  Fritz,  Pa, 
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The  Power  of  Small  Gifts.  University.     After  Jolm    Harvard    hail    made   lii.s 

All  have  heard  the  story  of  the  great  monastery  immortal  benefaction  of  half  Ins  small   patrimony 

which    held  concealed   in  one  of  the  stones  of  its  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  books,  the  record  reads  as 

walls  a  list  of  the  benefactors  whose  gifts  had  made  follows:  "  The  colony  caught  his  spirit.     Among  the 

possible  the  erection  of  the  sacred   retreat.     In    the  magistrates  themselves  two    hundred  pounds    was 
long  centu- 


r  i  e  s  ,  the 
m  0  u  a  stery 
falling  into 
ruin,  this 
stone  w  a  s 
found  and 

0  p  e  11  e  d  . 
There  on  a 
pa  rchment 
was  found 
written    i  n 

1  o  n  g  c  o  1- 
u  m  n  s  the 
11  a  m  es  of 
those  who 
h  a  d  given 
of  their  af- 
fluence , — 
the  lords 
and  squires 
and  m  e  r - 
chants  and 
dames, — 
t  h  a  t  t  h  e 
1)  u  i  1  d  i  n  g 
m  i  g  h  t  he 
completed 


McIvINLKY  MkMOHIAL-OhIO  CoLLEllE    OF    (tOVEKXMKNT, 

Ooutract  to  put  uuder  roof  jii.st  completed  at  cost  of  $155,000.     IHO.OOO  ueeded  to  tiulsh 
the  building.     This  photograph  taken  September  27,  1907-     See  article  on  page  G. 

And  at  the  end  of  all  were  found  these     From   such  si 


subscribed, 
a  p  art  in 
hooks.  All 
(1  i  d  some- 
thing, even 
the  i  n  d  i- 
gent.  One 
subscribed 
a  number 
of  sheep; 
a  n  o  t  h  e  r , 
nine  shill- 
ings worth 
of  cloth; 
one,  a  ten- 
shilling 
pewter  flag- 
on ;  others, 
a  fruit  dish, 
a  s  u  g  a  r 
si)Oon,  a  sil- 
ver -  tipped 
jug,  one 
great  salt, 
one  small 
t  r  e  n  e  h  e  r 
salt,  &  c . 
beginnings  did  the    institution 


words,  "Let  also  Hilda,  the  begging   woman,  be  take  its  start.     No  rank,  no  class  of  men,  is  unrep- 

not  foro-otten,  for  she  brought  thread  wherewith  to  resented.     The  school  was  of  the  people." 

sew  the  sanctuary  curtains."  Let  no  one  hesitate  to  be  written  down  as  a  bene- 

This  sense  of  immortality  of  a  small  gift  to    a  factor  of  the  American  University  through  fear  that 

great  cause  comes  home  to  us  as  we  note  tlie  record  small  gifts  may  not  be  appreciated.     It  is  the  spirit 

in  the  list  of  the  first  endowment  gifts  to  Harvard  itself  of  the  gift  which  will  win  immortality. 
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Wh.at  We  Now  Plan    To  Do. 

Ill  answer  to  many  inquiries  wliich  arc  buing 
made  concerning  tlie  University  we  take  tliis  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  what  we  now  plan  to  do.  We  Iiave 
before  us  as  the  clear  line  of  immediate  duty  two 
definite  tilings  : 

First.  Every  effort  will  be  concentrated  to  com- 
pleting the  McKinley  College  of  Government  build- 
ing. This  will  require  about  $140,000.  Wiio  will 
give  it?  Who  will  be  one  of  two,  or  five,  or  ten,  to 
give  it  ?  The  amount  soon  will  be  covered.  We 
only  need  some  one  to  set  the  example  and  to  give 
inspiration  by  a  gift  which  will  be  worthy  of  the  en- 
terprise and  the  opportunity. 

Second.  Determined  and  continuous  effort  will  be 
made  to  gather  an  endowment.  To  this  end  we  are 
forming  a  national  partnership,  offering  shares  in  a 
co-operative  Endowment  Alliance  at  $5  a  share. 
One  or  more  shares  can  be  taken  each  year  for  one, 
three  or  five  years.  A  certificate  will  be  issued  to  eacli 
share-holder.  Every  friend  of  Christian  Education, 
every  lover  of  our  country's  welfare,  is  besought  to 
become  a  share-holder  in  this  cooperative  Endow- 
ment Alliance.  This  gives  opportunity  for  even 
the  poor  among  us  to  help  a  little,  making  it  the 
People's  School.  Write  at  once  to  the  office  for  in- 
formation or  to  enroll  yourself  as  a  share-holder. 
This  Endowment  Alliance  will  be  carried  to  die  end, 
without  haste  but  also  without  rest,  until  success 
crowns  our  labor  and  the  American  University  is 
opened. 

These  things  can  be  done.  They  will  be  done! 
To  repeat  again  the  memorable  words  of  Bishop 
McCabe, — "  The  Church  can  do  it !  We  are  being 
educated  to  attempt  great  things  for  God  !  " 


Dcs  Moines,  West  Wisconsin,  Northwest  Iowa, 
Chicago  German,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  St.  Louis 
German,  Nebraska,  Northern  Minnesota,  North 
Nebraska,  Ujiper  Iowa. 

Dr.  Hamilton  attends  the  following  conferences  : 
Detroit,  Michigan,  Central  Illinois,  Illinois,  Southern 
Illinois,  Ohio,  Central  German,  Central  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, West  Virginia,  Pittsburgii,  Rock  River, 
Central  New  York,  Gene.see. 

Registrar  Osborn  is  in  charge  of  tiie  office  during 
the  absence  of  Dr.  Davidson  and  Dr.  ?Iamiltoii. 
All  correspondence  with  the  office  will  receive 
prompt  attention  at  Mr.  0.sborii's  hands. 


What  Our  Workers  Are  Doing. 

The  plan  of  visitation  for  the  Fall  Conferences 
has  called  on  the  concerted  activity  of  three  of  our 
workers  simultaneously  in  different  fields.  Confer- 
ences are  being  visited  in  the  interests  of  the  Uni- 
versity over  a  wide  area. 

Dr.  Davidson,  who  will  also  carry  on  a  special 
work  in  the  middle  west,  visits  the  following  con- 
ferences: Erie,  Cincinnati,  Northwest  Indiana, 
Northern  Ohio,  East  Ohio  and  Indiana. 

Dr.  Gutteridge  presents  tlie  cause  to  conferences 
farther  west  as  follows :  Iowa,  Norwegian-Danish, 


Feathers  for  Flight. 

"I  could  build  a  better  University  witli  one  mil- 
lion dollars  in  Washington  than  witli  ten  millions  in 
any  other  city." — President  Plarper. 

"  In  no  city  as  in  Washington  can  so  large  an 
audience  of  learned  men  be  secured  on  so  short  a 
notice." — Professor  Tyndall. 

"  There  is  no  city  in  the  world  where  scientific 
study  can  be  pursued  to  so  great  advantage  as  in 
Washington." — Professor  Balfour  of  0.cford  University. 

"  The  importance  of  the  object  at  which  you  aim 
cannot  be  too  forcibly  stated,  and  I  hope  that  the 
result  may  be  a  University  equal  to  any  in  the 
world." — George  Bancroft. 

"  The  movement  should  receive  and  I  hope  will 
receive  the  effective  support  and  sympathy  not  only 
of  all  the  members  of  your  great  Church  but  of  all 
patriotic  people." — President  Harrison. 

"  Washington  is  to  be  to  the  New  West  what 
Paris  has  been  to  Europe  and  the  past.  Washing- 
ton is  becoming  the  intellectual  center  of  the  whole 
Westeru  Hemisphere." — U.  S.  Ministei-  Dawson. 

"  It  is  because  we  believe  that  America  will  give 
a  Christian  Protestant  civilization  to  the  world,  and 
because  we  believe  the  American  University  will 
help  to  carry  out  God's  providential  plan,  that  we 
pledge  it  our  earnest  prayers  and  our  heartiest  sup- 
port. " — Bishop  Bashford. 

"  I  see  on  the  summits  overlooking  the  Ca])ital  of 
this  greatest  of  nations  an  opulent  group  of  stately 
buildings — forming  a  suitable  city  of  letters,  while 
over   the   dome  of  her  great  science  hall  the  out 
stretched  arms  of  the  cro.ss  and  the  waving  folds  of 
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tiie  stars  and  stripes  catcli  tlie  first  beams  of  tlie 
Atlantic  sun." — Bishop  Fowler. 

Not  a  few  who  at  first  hesitated  at  tlie  building 
of  a  great  National  University  in  Washington  now 
are  coming  enthusiastically  to  our  suppoit.  From 
all  over  the  country  from  far-seeing  and  infiuential 
men  and  women  we  are  receiving  letters  pledging 
the  American  University  their  ardent  backing. 

"  If  a  man  were  to  visit  this  earth  in  the  year 
4000  he  would  find  a  trust  placed  in  the  charge  of 
a  school  or  university  more  carefully  conserved  than 
any  other  interest  committed  to  mankind.  He  who 
helps  to  found  a  school  opens  a  fountain  of  peren- 
nial flow  and  blessing.  He  secures  for  himself  a 
commemoration  more  honorable  and  more  enduring 
than  is  found  in  an  Egyptian  Pyramid." 


Library  and  Miiseiiin. 

The  necessity  will  never  be  upon  tlie  American 
University  to  provide  museums,  libraries  and  such 
other  helps  to  advanced  education  as  is  upon  other 
institutions  of  like  character  elsewhere.  Tlie  vast 
accumulations  of  the  Government  in  every  line  of 
possible  research,  housed  in  the  fourteen  distinct 
departments  of  Washington,  and  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  invested  more  than  |60, 000,000,  are  at 
our  doors  and  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  part 
of  our  actual  assets.  No  other  city  in  the  world 
furnishes  such  helps  to  higher  education.  This  is 
the  unique  distinction  Washington  possesses  as  the 
seat  for  such  an  institution  as  is  contemplated  in  the 
American  University.  What  other  universities  put 
into  accessories  we  can  put  into  professors.  That  is 
what  that  sane  educator,  Piesident  Harper,  meant 
when  he  said  that  witb  $1,000,000  he  could  build  in 
Washington  a  better  universit}'  than  could  be  estab- 
lished in  any  other  city  for  $10,000,000. 

It  goes  without  saying,  however,  that  there  must 
be  working  libraries  in  various  departments,  well 
selected  and  easy  for  ready  reference.  Museums 
under  our  own  roofs,  with  unique  objects  of  interest 
from  the  entire  world,  will  give  dignity  to  the  work 
and  zest  to  the  toil  of  the  student.  These  have 
grown  rapidly  in  the  past  years  through  the  gfts  of 
generous  friends.  The  General  John  A.  Logan 
Memorial  Library  (3,500),  the  Judge  William  M. 
Springer  Memorial  Library  (5,000),  and  other  book 


gifts  from  many  quarters  bring  the  total  number  up 
to  nearly  15,000.     A  recent  addition  is  a  rare  Mack- 
lin  Bible,  illustrated,  in  seven  volumes,  printed  in 
ISOO.     In  the  museum  the  cabinets  are  being  filled 
with   rare  minerals  and   curios,  which  have  come 
from  various  sources.     Standing  about  are  objects 
of  fascinating  interest  and  almost  priceless  worth — 
the  desk   used  by  Edwin  M.  Stanton    during   his 
term  as  Secretary  of  War;    the  dining  table  and 
chairs  of  Senator  Sumner;  the  wardrobe  and  man- 
uscript file  of  the  historian,  Bancroft ;  an  heroic  bust 
of   General  John   A.  Logan  ;  a  handsomely  carved 
historic  chair  made  from  the  beams  of  City  Road 
Ciiapel,    London,    where   .John    Wesley    preaclied, 
brought  over  by  the  British  delegates  to  the  Ecumen- 
ical Conference  of  1891,  used  by  the  presiding  officer, 
and    afterwards   presented    to   the   American   Uni- 
versity;  an  authentic   portrait  of  Bishop  Asbury, 
painted  on  wood, an  unusual  treasure;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  desk  used  by  Bisho[)  McCabe  during  his 
term  as  missionary  secretary.    The  recent  gifts  from 
Chancellor  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Boogher,  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  these  columns,  will  add  great  interest 
to  the  collection  we  now  have. 

Bear  in  mind  that  any  really  rare  thing  you  can 
send  us  for  library  or  museum  will  be  gladly  ac- 
cepted, and  acknowledgment  will  be  made  in  the 
columns  of  The  Courier.  Write  a  line  concerning 
it  before  you  send  it. 

Strong  Letter  from  the  Pre.sitleiit  of  Drew. 

Auffiist  27,  1907. 
My  Dear  Cji.\ncej>lor  Hamilton*  : 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
high  value  of  the  American  University  as  a  part  of 
the  great  educational  system  of  our  country.  It  is 
connected  with  our  common  Methodism,  compre- 
hensive in  its  plans,  and  proposes  the  highest  educa- 
tional advantages.  Its  nearness  to  the  great  libra- 
ries and  museums  of  Washington  affords  special 
opportunities  for  scientific  research,  and  the  ample 
grounds  and  fine  buildings  already'  secured  are  a 
pledge  that  will  meet  the  wants  of  our  people  and 
contribute  to  personal  as  well  as  to  national  prog- 
ress. I  wish  you  eminent  success  in  this  great 
work  committed  to  your  charge. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Hexry  a,  Buttz. 
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Editorials. 

An  admirer  of  Bisiioi)  AlcCabe  has  offered  to  give 
the  University  a  bronze  bust  of  tlie  Bishop  on  mar- 
ble base.     It  will  indeed  be  a  treasure. 


Jiihn  Frit/,,  i'liinous  for  his  porfi'iilion  oi  armnr 
plaice  processes,  recently  celebrated  the  eighty-lil'tli 
anniver.sary  of  his  birth  at  his  home  in  Bethlelicm, 
I'a.  Me  began  life  as  a  blacksmith  in  ISoS,  and  in 
his  long  career  bas  been  identified  with  almost  every 
important  step  in  the  process  of  making  iron  and 
steel,  which  has  resulted  in  an  increase  of  the  Amer- 
ican product  of  a.  million  tons  in  1<SP)S  to  upward  of 
25,000,000  in  liH)(3.  Mr.  iM-itz  has  tor  many  years 
been  a  Trustee  of  the  American  University.  He  has 
contributed  generously  to  it  and  has  promised  still 
larger  things. 


Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  whose  lavisli  but  discriminate 
giving  bas  pleased  both  earth  and  heaven,  has 
recently  given  $100,000  for  the  new  Teachers'  Col- 
lege of  Syracuse  University. 


If  you  think  of  some  of  your  friends  whom  you 
feel  would  be  interested  in  reading  this  suggestive 
issue  of  The  Courier,  send  their  names  to  us  and 
we  shall  gladly  mail  them  copies. 


At  the  recent  session  of  the  Erie  Conference, 
after  Secretary  Davidson  had  presented  the  cau.se  of 
the  University,  President  W.  H.  Crawford,  of  Alle- 
gheny College,  offered  a  strong  resolution  approving 
the  University  and  pi  dging  the  Conference  to  its 
loyal  support,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 


Attention  is  called  once  more  to  a  suggestive  little 
booklet  on  Annuities,  which  has  been  prepared 
by  the  University  officers.  It  is  worth  your  read- 
ing, if  you  have  money  which  you  desire  to  leave 
working  to  some  good  purpose  after  j^ou  are  gone, 
but  the  income  from  which  you  must  have  during 
your  lifetime.  Write  to  the  office  for  the  booklet ;  it 
outlines  a  safe  i  nvestment  which  should  appeal  to  you. 


Tho.se  who  have  not  settled  in  full  their  gener- 
ous subscriptions  to  the  American  University  should 
take  up  the  matter  at  once.  The  delay  is  annoying 
at  both  ends  of  the  line.  The  office  force  is  under 
the  necessity  and  expense  of  sending  annual  state- 
ments which  oftentimes  mu.st  be  followed  by  letters 
of  explanation.  The  subscribers  are  annoyed  by 
what  they  look  upon  as  "  duns  "  and  sometimes  re- 
sent it  by  replies  which  would  not  look  well  in  print. 
Some  have  j)ermitted  so  many  years  to  elapse  since 
paying  anything  on  their  subscription  that  receipts 
have  been  destroyed  and  memory  has  dimmed.  They 
think  some  things  which  are  not  so,  as  our  books 
which  are  carefully  kept  reveal.  The  situations  are 
sometimes  painfully  embarrassing  and  of  course  we 
usuall}^  get  the  worst  of  it.  We  cannot  force  and  can 
only  plead  with  subscribers  to  keep  their  sacred 
pledges.  It  is  quite  another  matter  when  financial 
disaster,  sickness  or  other  calamity  intervenes  to  pre- 
vent payment,  as  is  frequently  the  case.  Here  we 
gladly  exercise  all  needed  patience.  Why  Chris- 
tian men  and  women,  when  things  are  going  well, 
will  not  promptly  kee])  their  financial  pledges  to 
such  a  worthy  enterprise  is  hard  to  understand. 


Coiiinioiits  of  Prt^ss. 

The  Church  is  abundantly  able  to  carry  forward 
the  American  University. 

Dr.  Hamilton  bears  with  him  the  good  will  of 
the  entire  Methodist  Church  and  of  all  the  Protest- 
ant denominations.  The  Washington  Roman 
Catholic  University  iias  immensely  increased  the 
power  and  prestige  of  that  denomination  in  educa- 
tional matters.  The  successful  establishment  and 
operation  of  the  American  Universit}' means  much  to 
the  nation  at  large. —  California  Christian  Advocate. 
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A  Sniv  Basis  for  Methodist  Union. 

Tlio  union  of  the  two  great  Methodisms,  nortli 
and  south,  would  be  the  most  significant  event 
which  could  happen  in  the  religious  world.  It  would 
silence  the  cavil  of  the  skeptic  and  hasten  the  mil- 
lennium by  a  thousand  j'ears.  It  would  be  tlie  most 
striking  answer  to  our  Lord's  prayer  "  that  they  may 
be  one  "  which  Christendom  has  ever  heard.  It 
would  be  an  object  lesson  to  the  worltl  which  would 
make  for  righteousness.  The  causes  which  led  to 
division  lie  buried  in  the  grave  of  the  past.  Old 
liatreds  and  bitternesses  have  been  forgotten  and 
forgiven.  For  a  score  of  years  good  men  and  women 
in  both  camps  have  been  praying  for  a  reunion  of 
the  two  great  bodies.  Some  substantial  progress 
has  been  made,  and  the  next  generation  will  witness 
the  glad  consummation.  We  now  have  the  common 
hymnal  and  catecliism.  Is  there  not  some  other 
common  ground  on  which  we  could  stand — engag- 
ing in  some  heroic  task  for  the  uplift  of  humanity 
which  would  call  forth  the  hoi}'  impulses  of  every 
heart,  and  thus  bind  us  more  closely  together?  If 
the  two  Methodisms  would  join  in  the  establishment 
of  the  American  University  at  the  Capital  of  the 
nation  no  more  certain  liasis  of  union  could  be 
found. 

There  is  a  strange  new  educational  awakening  in 
the  Soutli.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  there  are  less 
southern  students  at  Yale  and  Harvard,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  student  body,  than  there  were  before  the 
civil  war.  Chicago  University  has  the  largest  south- 
ern patronage,  where  the  city  itself  and  the  Univer- 
ity  have  grown  up  since  the  dark  days  of  '61.  Wa.sh- 
ington  is  the  gateway  to  the  South  ;  it  is  practically 
a  southern  city;  it  is  the  heart  of  the  nation. 
Bishop  Alplieus  \V.  Wilson,  one  of  the  most  honored 
men  of  the  Methodist  Church  South,  is  the  beloved 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  American  University.  The 
press  of  that  great  church  and  her  leading  men  have 
again  and  again  declared  in  fovor  of  the  University 
and  the  pressing  need  of  its  establishment.  Dr.  W. 
W.  Martin,  formerly  of  that  body,  for  some  time 
held  official  position  with  the  University.  Thus 
already  the  interest  of  both  branches  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church  has  met  in  this  great  enterprise  with 
happy  results. 

Both  have  conitnanding  schools  of  which  they  are 
justly  {iroud.  \'an(lerbilt  and  Syracuse,  Emory  and 


Northwestern,  and  many  others  which  cinild  he 
named,  have  written  splendid  histories,  but  Meth- 
odism is  entitled  to  something  bigger  and  better 
than  any  thing  she  now  has;  sometiiing  which  will 
not  diminish  the  luster  of  the  institutions  of  learning 
she  already  fosters,  nor  interfere  one  iota  with  their 
success,  but  will  be  the  crown  to  her  educational 
sy.stein,  and  place  the  Church  in  that  position  in  the 
educational  world  where  she  rightfully  belongs. 

A  magnificent  beginning  has  been  made,  but  the 
heaity  and  united  efforts  ot  Methodism,  which  up  to 
the  present  tune  has  had  the  leadership  in  tlie 
movement  must  in  the  name  of  Protestantism  com- 
plete the  work,  if  it  is  ever  accomplished. 

It  would  give  us  as  a  denomination  a  standing  in 
the  religious  world  which  nothing  else  could  give 
and  furnish  an  additional  and  convincing  proof  of 
our  right  to  existence. 

Engaged  in  this  common  task — our  love  and 
sympathy,  prayers  and  means  flowing  towards  it, 
there  would  be  born  a  basis  of  union  more  substan- 
tial than  any  yet  existing,  and  the  reunited  church 
would  through  its  University  march  out  hand  in 
hand — one  church  to  accomplish  still  greater  things 
for  the  Master. 

Mn.s<Mini  of  lielij»ions. 

Ob.jocts  of  Kelis'ions  Interest  Presented  by 
Franklin  Ilaniilton. 

1.  Stone  from  Solomon's  Quarries. 
li.  Fragment  of  earlj'   Canaanitish    Pottery   from 
ancient  city  of  Gezrr. 

3.  Stone  from  Pool  of  Silootii. 

4.  Fragment  of  brick  foundation  of  William  l>ut- 

ler's  first  house  at  Bareilhj,  linlia. 

5.  Clay  offering  at  a  Thibetan  Buddhist  Shrine. 
().    Votive  Lamp  fi-om  Thibetan  Buddhist  Shrine. 
7.  Stone  showing  rock  formation   from    Mount  of 

Olives. 
S.  Fragment  of  rock  from  Mount  of  Beatitudes. 
!•.  A  "smooth  stone  out  of  the  brook"  of  David. 

10.  Betel  nut  used  lor  chewing  by  Hindus. 

11.  Rosary  made  b}'  the  pearl  shell-workers  of  the 

village  of  Bethlehem. 
\'l.  Cross  of  olive  woi»d  from  .Jerusalem. 
lo.  Stone  from  Mars  Hill. 

14.  Fragment  of  rock  from  Gordon's  Calvaiy. 

15.  Leaves  from  olive  trees  in  Garden  of  Getlisemane. 
](').   Leaves  of  sacred  laurel  of  Apollo  from  the  shrine 

of  Delphi,  Greece. 
17.  Prayer  Banner  from  Buddhist  Dagoba  at  Anar- 
adhapura,  the  sacred  city  of  Ceylon. 
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Progress  «m  N<»\v  I5nildiii<>-  and  Its  Present 

Needs. 

(.)ii  niidtlior  pns'P  wo  present  a  fine  pictni'c  of  tlie 
McKinley  Memorial — Ohio  College  of  (:iOV(!rnrnenf, 
showing  tlie  building  as  it  is  at  present.  It  is  nearly 
under  roof,  at  a  cost  of  $155,000.  But  for  a  strike 
among  the  copper-workers,  which  has  greath'  hin- 
dered the  contractors,  Richardson  &  Burgess,  and  an- 
noyed our  faithful  superintendent,  J.  B.  Hammond, 
all  would  by  this  time  have  been  completed.  As  it  is, 
only  a  little  work  remains  to  be  done  on  the  dome, 
and  th(!  picture  shows  it  nearly  perfect.  It  is  greatly 
admired  by  all  who  see  it.  There  is  no  handsomer 
school  building  anywhere,  and  nothing  more  attrac- 
tive architecturally  will  be  seen  in  the  Capital  Cit}', 
where  so  many  handsome  structures  have  been  built. 
Something  over  $140,000  will  be  needed  to  complete 
the|buil(ling,  and  that  the  real  work  of  the  Univer- 
sity may  begin  it  is  desirable  that  this  work  should 
be  pushed  at  once.  If  Ohio  is  to  carry  the  name 
and  have  the  honor  of  this  building  her  citizens  of 
wealth  should  bestir  themselves  and  make  larger 
contributions  to  this  .special  object  than  have  yet 
been  received.  This  memorial  to  the  honored  son 
of  Ohio,  the  martyred  McKinley — the  most  worthy 
and  significant  which  will  anywhere  be  raised  to  his 
memory — should  appeal  to  Ohioansboth  in  and  out 
of  the  State. 

Every  effort  will  now  be  exerted  by  all  represen- 
tatives of  the  University  to  secure  funds  to  complete 
this  building.  This  is  the  one  thing  which  must 
be  accomplished  at  once.  Ohio  will  be  visited ; 
public  meetings  will  be  held  ;  men  and  women  of 
wealth  will  be  appealed  to  for  help ;  the  Press  will 
be  interested,  and  nothing  omitted  which  promises 
success.  Gifts  large  and  small  for  this  memorial 
building  should  come  rapidly.  Who  will  send? 
Make  checks  payable  to  the  order  of  The  American 
University. 

Gifts  from  William  F.  and  Eliza  A.  Booglier. 

The  University  Museum  of  Methodism  has  been 
recently  enriched  by  the  gift  of  a  silver  hunting- 
case  watch,  once  owned  and  used  bj'  Bishop  Thomas 
A.  Morris,  twelfth  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  until  his  election  in  1836  to  the  episcopacy, 
when  he  was  presented  with  a  new  gold  watch  and 
soon  thereafter  gave  the  silver  one  to   his  son,  the 


Roy.  I'rancis  Asbury  Morris,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a 
preacher  in  the  Metiiodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
.Mr.  William  F.  Boogher,  of  Washington,  obtained  the 
watch  from  tlie  hitter  in  1881,  and  ])rosented  it  to  the 
-Vmericiin  University  on  .Inly  :J0,  liHl7.  lie  has 
also  recently  given  to  the  Univer.'-ity  library  ninety- 
one  engravings,  including  some  valuable  })ortraits, 
the  subscri|)tion  pajier  and  plans  for  a  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chui-ch  at  Bvu'key.stowii,  Md.  (1S28),  the 
mamiscript  lettei's  of  .Jonathan  Willson,  of  Mont- 
gomery, Md.,to  Ignatius  Davis,  of  Mt.  H()]ie,  Fred- 
erick County,  Md.,  from  1795  to  180-1,  more  than 
one  hundred  foolscap  pages  on  slavery  and  other 
topics;  five  manuscript  pages  on  a  Brief  History  of 
the  Wesley  Family,  by  the  Rev.  George  .lohn  Stev- 
enson, the  well-known  Methodist  historian  and 
antiquarian,  of  London,  and  eleven  letters  and  six 
post-cards  from  Dr.  Stevenson  to  Mr.  Boogher  (1881- 
1885)  relating  to  the  celebrated  Stevenson  col- 
lection of  manuscripts  of  Adam  Clarke,  Henry 
Moore,  John  Fletcher,  .John  and  Charles  Wesley,' 
and  others;  a  letter  each  from  Dr.  Benjamin  St. 
James  Fry  and  Bishop  H.  N.  McTyeire;  ihirty-five 
educational,  twenly-eight  religious,  twenty-four 
Methodist,  and  thirteen  iiistorical  pamphlets;  also 
full  sets  of  the  official  reports  of  the  Expositions  at 
Vienna  (1873,  4  vols.),  Philadelphia  (1§76, 11  vols.), 
and  Paris  (1878,  5  vols.).  To  his  sister.  Miss  Eliza 
A.  Boogher,  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Frederick  County,  Md., 
we  are  indebted  for  three  engravings,  one  being 
that  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  1873,  and  for  twenty -one  copies  of  the 
minutes  of  the  Baltimore  Conference  of  various 
dates. 


A  Sane  Editorial. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  just  and  <li.serimi- 
nating  editorial  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley  in  Tlie  Cliris- 
tian  Advocate  of  August  first.  After  paying  a  fitting 
and  deserved  tribute  to  Chancellor  Hamilton,  some 
things  are  said  strongly  and  forcefully  to  which  the 
Church  should  listen.  No  editorial  pen  has  of  late 
more  accurately  and  convincingly  outlined  the  true 
situation.  It  is  now  up  to  the  Church  to  save  its 
lionor  and  increase  its  prestige  in  the  religious 
world.     Of  Chancellor  Hamilton  he  says  : 

"We  know  of  no  one  better  qualified  as  an  indi- 
vidaal  or  by  his  studies  and  travels  for  this  mo.st 
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important  post,  and  congratulate  the  trustees  ami 
friends  of  tlie  University  and  tlie  Cliurcli  on  his 
election. 

Being  neither  in  tlie  inexperienced  period  of 
youtli,  nor  in  that  of  lesseneil  capacity  in  which 
niinutia;  and  routine  absorb  declining  strengtli  to 
the  exclusion  of  originality,  he  siiouhl  be  able  to 
energize,  to  encourage  and,  after  a  little  s[)ecific 
experience,  both  to  guide  and  lead.  His  acliieve- 
ments  in  school  and  the  University  will  be  a  power- 
ful stimulus  to  students.  His  succe.ss  in  the  pastorate 
will  aid  iiim  in  diffusing  a  religious  spirit  through- 
out the  institution  in  every  stage  of  its  development ; 
and  his  powers  as  a  speaker  will  gain  him  a  hearing. 

Tlie  American  University  has  an  inclusive  name. 
By  implication  it  indicates  the  spirit  of  Methodism 
as  connected  with  tiie  great  country  which  has 
monopolized  the  title — America.  Its  establishment 
was  talked  of  before  the  new  Cliancellor  was  born, 
but  the  ever-increasing  enterprises,  to  serve  the  ever- 
expanding  nation,  which  were  starting,  made  it  im- 
possiljle  for  the  time. 

Wiien  Bishop  Hukst  became  resident  Bishop  at 
Washington  he  gave  to  the  project  of  the  University' 
iiis  whole  heart  and  so  much  of  his  strength  as  to 
wear  him  down,  and  to  abstract  an  undue  propor- 
tion from  the  time  and  energy  ever  greedily  de- 
manded of  the  Episcopal  office.  Midway  in  his 
career  tliere  it  became  obvious  tliat  he  was  unable 
to  maintain  popular  enthusiasm  at  the  height  which 
it  iiad  reached.  Wiiile  his  personal  enthusiasm 
diminished  not  but  became  almost  all  inclusive — so 
that  he  looked  at  the  Cliurch  and  the  nation  througii 
tiie  University — his  plans  became  numerous,  his 
suggestions  something  derived  from  ratiocination 
ratlier  than  intense  concentration  upon  things  as 
they  were,  until  under  the  pressure  he  literally 
broke  down.  This  and  his  death  produced  a  period 
not  of  entire  cessation,  but  of  iiesitation  and  un- 
certainty. 

Tiie  election  of  Bishop  McC.vbe  as  Chancellor 
was  based  upon  tiie  fact  that  his  persuasive  powers 
and  his  apparently  unlimited  elasticity  would  gra[)- 
l)le  tlie  situation  and  draw,  drive  or  hurl  the  cause 
upon  the  conscience  and  heart  of  American  Metli- 
odism.  But  his  own  warm  heart  was  heavy  with 
bearing  scores  of  suffering  people,  an  indefinite 
number  of  struggling  schools,  a  still  larger  and  ever- 
increasing  number  of  necessary  churches,  and  the 
continent  of  South  America,  of  which  he  carried  in 
his  mind  every  station,  every  pi'eacher  and  every 
enterprise.  Under  such  a  multitude  of  drawings, 
hither  and  yon,  his  work  for  the  University  was  fre- 
quently interiuiited.  Often  he  debated  whether  to 
resign  his  place  in  the  e|>iscopacy,  bu:  something 
pulled  his  heartstrings,  saying,  '|It  was  the  Church 
that  placed  you  here.'  He  was  exhausting  himself 
witiiout  knowing  it,  ami  liis  death  was  like  a  great 


tree,  full  of  ripening  fruit,  falling  before  a  lightning 
stroke. 

The  American  University  was  not  started  in  haste. 

It  had  the  full  recognition  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence. 

The  bishops  unanimously  appealed  ti)  the  Church 
in  its  behalf. 

Tiie  Methcdist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  stretched 
forth  a  cordial  hand,  and  its  bishops  gave  it  their 
support  and  counsel. 

It  is  located  in  the  Capital  of  the  United  States. 
Other  denominations  iiave  seen  and  are  utilizing 
the  facilities  of  Washington  as  the  seat  of  a  univer- 
sity, especially  that  ever  wise  body,  the  lionian 
Catiiolic  Church. 

The  American  University  has  an  unsurpassed 
property. 

Many  gifts,  bequests  and  |)ledges  have  been  made, 
all  based  on  the  fact  that  Methodism  is  committed 
to  the  completion. 

Should  it  fail,  the  prestige  of  the  Church  will  bo 
diminished  mid — what  is  more  important — its  honor 
tarnished. 

Tell  it  not  in  Washington,  publish  it  not  in  the 
streets  of  the  humh'ed  cities  of  the  land,  that  Meth- 
odism, after  laying  So  substantial  a  foundation,  is 
not  able  to  finish,  and  all  who  behold  it  begin  to 
mock,  saying,  This  great  body  of  Christians  and 
progressive  educators  began  to  build  and  are  not 
able  to  finish. 

We  bespeak  for  Chancellor  Hamilton  an  open 
door  into  the  hearts  and  churches  of  those  who 
claim  to  have  united  '  the  pair  so  long  disjoined. 
Knowledge  and  Vital  Piety.'" 


Makiiig-  Haste  Slowly. 

.\11  great  undertakings  necessarily  move  slowly. 
The  mushroom  grows  up  in  a  single  night,  to  be 
trampled  to  death  in  a  moment  by  a  thoughtless 
child.  The  great  oak  requires  a  hundred  years  to  so 
spread  its  branches  that  it  can  give  adequate  shelter 
to  lowing  herds  and  heated  husbandmen.  The  Ca- 
thedral at  Milan  was  commenced  in  1380,  and  has 
never  since  been  without  scaffolding  and  the  noi.se  of 
workmen.  It  has  niches  for  ten  thousand  statues. 
Four  thousand  of  them  still  are  empty. 

Give  great  things  a  chance  to  grow.  Do  not  de- 
spair. Do  not  find  fault  and  criticise.  The  Amer- 
ican University  will  be  in  its  infancy  a  thousand 
years  from  now,  and  its  growth  up  to  the  present,  in 
view  of  all  the  circumstances,  is  one  of  the  marvels 
in  the  educational  world. 
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A  Kemarkable  (oiiu-ideiit. 

Editor  Universil!/  Courier  : 

Tlie  fine  face  of  the  new  Cliancellor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Uiiivei-riity,  as  it  looks  forth  from  tlie  page  of 
the  July  issue,  recalls  wliat  now  seems  very  signifi- 
cant and  almost  prophetic. 

In  the  winter  of  1889-90  something  like  a  score 
of  Metliodists  were  in  Berlin,  Germany,  pursuing 
courses  of  study,  mostly  at  tlie  University.  As  a 
rule  they  were  loyal  to  our  chief  churcii  in  Junkei- 
strasse,  the  pastor  of  wliich  took  tlie  kindliest  of 
interest  in  them.  He  was  wont  to  invite  them 
occasionally  for  the  cheer  and  home-news-telling  of 
an  evening  at  his  parsonage. 

Such  took  place  some  night  in  .January.  Before 
going  tl)ereto  tiie  writer  had  received  and  devoured 
his  Christian  Advocate,  and  had  read  the  announce- 
ment of  Bishop  Hurst's  purcha.se  of  ninety  acres  of 
land  in  the  suburbs  of  Washington,  and  the  launch- 
ing of  the  pre  ject  for  the  American  University. 

Naturally  during  the  evenijig  the  writer   retold 


the  story,  witli  varying  wonderment  and  response  on 
the  part  of  tiie  company.  'I'iic  undertaking  seemed 
to  strike  most  deeply  tiie  thought  and  emotions  of  a 
tall,  fine-faced,  broad-shouldered  young  Harvard 
Methodist,  whose  geniality  and  open-mindedness 
always  made  him  the  focus  in  any  company.  Again 
and  again  during  the  evening  did  he  revert  to  the 
subject  of  the  project,  until  at  length  it  was  proposed 
by  him  that  we  should  .send  to  Bishop  Hurst  an 
address  of  congratulation.  He  was  asked  to  prepare 
such,  and  it  was  signed  by  those  present,  and  by 
others  found  afterward.  Being  a  voice  fr  jm  Metho- 
dists across  the  water  and  so  situated.  Bishop 
Hurst  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  same  with 
peculiar  pleasure. 

That    event    was  nearly  a  score    of    years    ago- 
That  writer  and  prosperer  was  Franklin  Hamilton, 
now   the  successor  of  Bishops  Hurst  and   McCal)e, 
the  third  C'hancellor  of  the  American  University. 
Yours  truly, 

WiLBUK  F.  Steelk. 

Universitij  of  Denver. 
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SUI'lCiiiN'i'lONItENT'S      lllSTOKlC  PaKM  Hol.'SK  FOlfl' 

OFPH'K.  w'HKitK  Washington     (fainks 

\\'AS  Kntkrtatnep. 


ricdir*'  ol"  She  niid    !*r«'s»'ii(    l>iiil<lini;s  <»C  du"   Anu'riciiii   U  iii\  «'isi(_\ . 

'I'lic  ;ili<i\c  |iicluic,  just,  lakcii.  .^ivcs  :i  l]ii-cr.s-e'y<'  view  uF  at  least  ten  ac-rrs  <p|'  llic  I  iiivcr^ity  i;riiun(ls 
aii<l  slidws  llic  rdativr  [iositioii  of  llir  twn  Imildin^.s — the  (.'olleoe  ol'  HisloiT  ami  ('(illci;c  uf  ( invciniiieiit 
It  also  shuw.s  l)cautiriil  Nebraska  avciiuc,  graded  and  macadanii/.cd,  aloni;  mir  entire  eastern  tVunta<;e 
wliicli  iniin-oveinent  has  hrouiiiit  us  both  electrieity  and  water.  Our  f;i()unds  have  been  graded,  in  the 
main,  as  tbe  picture  shows,  to  the  avenue,  and  have  been  fenced.     $11,000  has  l)eeii  expended  in  (bis  work. 

The  i-einaining  eighty  odil  acres  ,,t  the  campus  are  beautifully  rehited  to  the  jilot  shown  abovr.  Ilil- 
hiek  and  dale  are  mingled  in  just  picipurtion.  Tiie  slopes  bend  graci^lully  ea.stward  (uwaril  ibc  i-ily 
au<l  westward  toward  tbe  I'olomae  and  ihi'  far-olf  mounbiin  peaks.  ( 'omnia  nding  knolls  stand  wait- 
ing lor  liuildings.  It  it  weir  possible  to  have  Ibr  canirra,  Caleb  in  its  sweep,  for  a  single  jiict  nre,  every 
inch  of  tlu' campus,  all  would  exclaim,  as  those  who  have  sei'U  il  ha\'e  done,  "  Ihere  is  no  siieli  site  for 
a  university  in  all  the  world." 

The  ab(]Ve  picture  will  give  some  slight  idea  of  the  coiitoui'  of  the  grounds  and  the  advancing 
buildings  and  their  relation  to  each  other.  It  shows  that  soniothiiig  is  being  done.  Under  the  picture 
we  indicate  .several  objects  of  peculiar  interest.  Fort  Gaines,  the  first  fortification  thrown  up  about 
Washington  for  its  protection  during  the  civil  war.  It  was  gari'isoned  by  I'ennsylvauia  reserves.  The 
University  grounds  are  in  tluHbrm  of  a  keystone.  'Jdiesi>  facts  should  give  reuiisylvaniaus  great  inter- 
est in  this  work.  \Ve  treasure,  and  should  like  to  preserve,  the  old  farm-house,  where  it  is  certain,  from 
reliable  testimony  secured,  George  Washington  has  stopped  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

Come  to  W'asliiiTjton  and  investigate  lor  yourself  that  which  cannot  adequately  be  described,  and 
realize  that  "  the  half  has  never  bei'ii  told,"  eoiieerning  tbe  i-aie  beauty  of  tbest'  grounds  and  buildings. 
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"Tortli-IW'an'is    Whose    LiuliC    Will    Never 
Die." 

Ifarvanl  rnivcrsilv  rewutly  cclcliratril  llir  tliree 
liiindrcdtli  aniiiversury  of  tlio  birtli  of  Joliii  Har- 
vanl.  Tlie  climax  of  the  celebration  was  reaelied 
in  a  Grand  Nigiit  ( 'arnival  of  l.it^lits.  A  report  of 
tliis  carnival  says  ;  "  in  llic  darlv  Sladiuni,  with  only 
Harvard  men  and  a  fw  inviteil  Irieiitls  as  witnesses, 
tiie  cehdirntoi's,  licarint;-  loicln's,  iiuindied  this  way 
and  thai  in  s(raiii;v  fii^nrcs.  san;;-  old  songs,  and  then, 
forming  a  grrat  sliiiiini;-  If  that  covered  tiie  whole 
field,  walchcd  and  chrcred  the  lireworks.  Then  the 
whole  coiiiiianv  filfd  out  on  the  marshes  behind  the 
.Sladiuin,  and.  making  a  liig  circle  around  a  bonfire, 
sangiigain  until  (he  logs  sank  in  a  shower  of  sparks, 
and  '  Fair  Harvard  '  ended  the  s])eetacle.  The  whole 
affair  was  of  a  barbaric  splendor,  nni(iue  among  an- 
niversary celebrations.'' 

Before  setting  out  for  the  Stixdium  all  had  assem- 
l)led  in  the  college  yard.  There  President  I'^liot 
standing  with  bared  head  on  the  steps  of  1  lolworthy 
Hall,  witli  the  light  of  luindreds  of  torches  in  his 
face,  delivered  a  short  eulogy  on  the  young  founder 
of  the  university.  "  .John  Harvard,"  be  said,  "orig- 
inated a  great  and  en<luring  movement  among  his 
peopl(\  and  this  stream  of  education  started  with 
that  young,  sick,  d^'ing  minister.  It  is  absolutely 
characteristic  of  the  American  people  that  this 
stream  of  education  has  continued  to  grow  and 
spread."  Tiien,  a])peiiling  more  directly  to  the  com- 
pany belbre  him,  President  JCliot  continued:  "  ^'oung 
men,  some  of  you  to-night  are  bearing  torches.  -UAtn 
IIai'\-ard  was  a  torch-bearer,  and  his  light  never  will 
go  out.  I  hope  everyone  of  you  will  be  light-givers 
of  freedom  and  education.  Now  we  are  going  over 
to  the  Stadium  to  light  another  light  in  honor  of 
.John  Harvard.     The  light  he  lit  is  immortal." 

Where  in  all  our  history  could  be  found  a  better 
illustration  of  the  immortality  tliat  is  assured  to 
one  wli0'hel[)s  to  found  a  school  of  learning?  In 
commenting  ui)oii  this.Iohn  Harvard  Anniversary, 
the  "  Bo.ston  Herald  "  says  that  the  generous  young 
divine  unconsciously  reared  for  himself  a  prodigious 
memorial.  Compared  with  such  a  university  as 
Harvard,  the  editor  adds  :  "  What  is  a  shaft  of  stone 
even  though  it  tower  as  high  as  AV'asliington's  in 
tlie  national  capital,  or  a  work  of  art  like  the  Taj 
Mahal  in  India?  " 


'I'he  name  and  example  of  the  founder  of  a  schiicd 
gleams  like  a  rainbow  above  life's  rusliing  tide,  lii- 
erringly  it  arches  the  olditerating  Hood  of  tiie  years. 
Other  names  pass  away.  Other  memories  fade. 
But  the  name  and  memory  of  such  a  benefactor 
will  oiler  a  world  of  jiromi.^e,  so  long  as  the  sun 
shines  and  the  waters  fall. 

Such  a  life  is  indeeil  a  toi-(di-bearer  who.se  light 
never  will  dii\  'I'he  light  whieii  it  lights  is  immor- 
tal. More  is  known  to-day  about  .lolm  Harvard 
than  is  known  of  almost  any  other  early  settler  in 
America.  .Vnd  that  kindred  si)irit,  who  .sang  at  the 
great  bani|uet  held  in  the  memory  of  John  Harvard, 
voiced  the  feelings  of  all  his  hearers  when  he  said 
of  the  young  torcli  bearer  who  lighted  the  light  of 
Harvard  University  : 

"  Yes,  thou  art  known;  we  feel,  we  see  thee  near  us, 
Though  Art  be  blind,  though  History  be  dumb, 
Down  through  the  centuries  thou  corns' t  to  cheer  us, 
Even  as  of  old  the  saints  of  God  have  come. 

*  ■»  «  «  *  *  * 

"  Seer  of  visions,  breaking  through  the  ages. 

Dreamer  of  dreams  tliat  wake  the  living  soul, 
Preacher  of  love,  whose  bounties  are  thy  pages, 
Prophet  of  God,  whose  nation  is  thy  scroll — 

Thou  who  mad'st  glad  the  solitary  places, 

Thou  who  hast  set  the  generations  free. 
Look  on  thy  struggling  children's  lighted  faces. 

Teach  us  to  love,  to  triumph  and  to  see.'  ' 


Pnietieal  Stewardship. 

Dui'ing  his  recent  visit  to  this  i-ountrv,  in  the 
most  pregnant  sermon,  perhaps,  that  he  preached, 
the  Lord  Bislu)[)  of  London  uttered  a  note  of  warn- 
ing to  people  of  means  in  this  land,  which  it  would 
behoove  us  all  to  heed.  The  Bishoii  was  laying 
stress  on  the  piii]ci|)le  tliat"  all  wealth  is  a  steward- 
ship, for  the  use  of  which  the  [lossessor  eventually 
must  give  account." 

We  quote  his  own  words.  They  are  of  infinite 
suggestion.  "You  are  not  your  own.  X(jthing 
that  you  have  is  your  own.  We  have  not  learned 
tiie  Christian  religicn  if  we  have  not  learned  the 
lesson  of  stewardship.  My  home  lias  been  tlie  home 
of  the  Bishops  of  Londou  for  thirteen  hundred 
years.  Suppose  I  siiould  say  that  it  was  my  own, 
and  that  tiie  Bishoii's  income  uf  fifty  thousand  ihd- 
lars  a  3'ear  was  my  own.  I  would  be  called  a  mad- 
man. The  man  wlio  thinks  he  owns  wliat  he  has 
in  his  keeping  is  no  less  a  madman.     This   applies 
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alike  ti)  tlie  boy  aiul  his  [lucki't  money  ami  to  the 
millionaire  and  his  millions.  Disregard  of  this 
tra.st  is  the  crai.se  of  all  the  social  evils  of  London 
and  New  Y(^rk.  If  every  man  considered  himself 
as  a  steward,  there  wonld  he  no  object  in  dishonesty. 
.Stewardshiii  wouM  do  away  with  the  tyranny  of 
cai)ital.     *     *  The  rise  of  bitter  socialism,  the 

new  terror  of  Europe,  is  due  to  the  neglect  of  the 
elementary  principlesof  the  Christian  social  religion. 
*  *  *  And  th(>  same  great  message  must  be  ap- 
plied to  all  the  other  gifts  and  possessions  which  a 
man  lias,  his  iiiHuenee  in  the  worM,  his  natural 
liifts,  his  talents." 


Tidt'  .Aljuivs  of  Progresss. 

Urv.  .].  \\.  MeNeil.  I ).  D.,  Presiding  Elder  of  .Mt. 
Vernoii  l)istriel  nf  I  lie  Sunt  hern  I  llinois  Conference, 
has  adoptedj'or  ins  district  thi'  plan  to  ask  every 
mendier  on  his  district  to  give  a  penny  a  day  iliu'ing 
this  ciiming  year  to  help  in  buihling  tlu>  American 
University.  Dr.  McNeil's  name  deserves  to  be  writ- 
ten down  in  gold.  Would  that  every  Presiding 
Elder  in  the  church  raigl>t  take  upon  his  heart  this 
privilege  of  bringing  to  his  people  an  open  door  for 
beneficence  to  the  American  University.  A  penny 
a  dav  from  each  member  of  the  Methodist  Episco[)al 
Church  for  a  single  year  would  build  all  the  pro- 
[losed  buildings  for  our  institution  and  leave  six 
million  dollars  for  an  endowment  hind. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Pierce  of  Boston  and  A\'ashington 
has  ottered  to  loan  and  later  bequeath  to  our 
University  the  family  hall  clock  of  Senator  Charles 
Sumner.  She  has  proposed  to  do  this  beautiful 
thing  in  order  that  there  may  be  kept  together  so 
far  as  possible  the  belongings  of  the  great  statesman. 
The  University  already  possesses  the  dining  room- 
table  anil  chairs  of  Mr.  Sumnei'. 

Pev.  Lewis  E.  Linzell,  of  Baroda,  India,  ha'^ 
promised  to  aid  in  collecting  for  our  propo.sed  Col- 
lege of  Missions  objects  and  symbols  illustrating 
India's  ethnic  religions. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  St.  .John  Mattheu's  has  renewed 
her  promise  to  make  lor  the  University  a  life  size 
bronze  bust  on  a  nnirble  pedestal  of  Bisho})  McCabe. 
Mrs.  Matthews  took  the  death  mask  of  liishop 
McCabe.  She  soon  will  begin  the  preliminary 
modelling  for  the  bust. 

l^verN'  gift  made  to  the  Univt-rsity  will  have 
prompt  acknowledgment  in  the  Colimi'.i:. 


TIh>  (';i11   for  a   Natioiinl   t'liivt-rsHy. 

A  joint  committee  of  the  National  .Vssociation  of 
State  Universities  and  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  recently  adopted  a  recommendation  to 
Congress,  calling  for  the  establishment  in  Washing- 
ton of  a  National  Univer.sit}',  to  besujiported  by  the 
Federal  Covernment. 

Is  this  not  simply  anothei-  illustration  of  the  fai-- 
seeing  wi.sdom  shown  in  the  fnundatiun  of  the 
.\merican  Uiuversily  '■'  Is  it  not  an  aeknowleilg- 
meiit  by  the  highest  educational  authorities  of  the 
country  tiiat  the  American  University  was  called 
into  being  by  a  need  tor  just  siich  an  institution? 
One  of  the  pid^lic  [irints,  in  criticising  this  action, 
rather jeeringly  suggests  that  "the  great  National 
I 'niversity  ibunded  and  administiied  by  the  l''ed- 
eral  (lovernment  never  is  but  always  is  about  to 
be."  And  the  suggestion  is  addt'd  that  ()os~ibly  tb(- 
explanation  for  the  non-ai>pearanc(»  of  surh  a  uni- 
versity is  that  there  is  no  guarantee  that,  it  would 
do  any  work  which  existing  institutions  are  unabl(> 
to  perform. 

We  take  i.ssue  with  this  sapient  eihtor.  .Ml  educa- 
tors are  aware  that  never  was  there  such  need  as  to- 
day for  a  j)roperly  constructed  university  which  shall 
be  able  to  utilize  aright  the  un|)aralleled  resources 
at  our  national  ca|)ital.  Witli  uulinnted  funds  it 
would  require  one  hundred  years  to  bring  together 
the  collections  now  existing  at  Washington  which 
are  the  treasures  of  the  nation.  No  such  scientific 
and  literary  collections  are  massed  in  any  single 
city  on  earth.  Even  in  a  century,  with  money 
untohb  those  treasures  could  not  be  dujilicated. 
They  are  unique.  The  opportunity  Inr  their  gath- 
ering is  past.  All  the  collections  of  all  the  other 
universities  in  this  land  eondiined  in  time  will 
be  sur|)a.sseil  l)y  the  e(pii|iment  of  this  one  city  of 
A\'ashington.  .Vnd  this  matchless  and  ever-gi'owing 
wealtii  iif  educational  resource  now  is  open  to  the 
will  of  every  pi-operly  accrediteil  student  at  the  cap- 
ital. 

The  method  by  whieh  tin'  fiiture  Xatinnal  Uni- 
versity is  to  be  constituted  is  a  mere  ^eeendary 
(|uestion  of  detail,  which  in  time  will  take  care  of 
itself.  \\'e  who  are  advocating  the  Nalitmal  Uui- 
ver-iity  idea  all  stand  shoulder  to  shouldei'  in  the 
(lue  Hrm  be'lief  in  its  need  and  in  uneoii(|Ueiable 
failli  in  its  tinal  accomplishment. 
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Editorial  Notes. 

—  Tjiic  colors  ol'  Till'  Aiiu'iie:iii  University  an/ 
red,  white  and  Ijlnc. 

—  A  Ni:\v  liioh-water  niaik  lias  liren  made  in  gilts 
to  benevolences  in  the  year  just  closed.  The  grand 
total  reaches  the  magnificent  sum  of  $125,35f),07o. 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  about  |1 5,000  for  every  hour. 
The  world  certainly  grows  better. 


—  Thkkk  is  being  organized  a  ITurst-McCabe 
Memorial  to  commemorate  tlie  two  bisliops  who 
liave  served  as  Chancellors  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity. A  professorship  will  be  endowed  in  the 
name  of  each.  A  full  statement  and  plan  of  this 
Memorial  will  be  publislied  in    our  next  Courier. 

—  A  GENEROUS  friend  has  notified  us  of  her  will- 
ingness to  donate  to  the  University  various  inter- 
esting mementos  of  Bishop  Newman  and  of  others 
who  have  been  makers  of  Methodism.  Such  gifts 
are  ai)preciated  peculiarly  by  us.  They  will  be 
preserved  inour  fireproof  College  of  History  building. 

—  Phil.\nthroi'ists  like  Mr.  Frederick  Weyer- 
hauser,  who  just  has  established  at  Yale  University  a 
Professorship  of  Forestry,  are  far-seeing.  They  real- 
ize that  Christian  education  is  the  agent  which  is  to 
be  the  true  transmuter  of  values.  Whatever  may  be 
the  field  in  wliitdi  the  university  is  to  work,  whether 
with  chemist's  crucible  or  in  the  attempt  to  make 
the  material  wealth  of  the  earth  an  unfailing  min- 


ister Id  man's  well  being,  still  it  is  l-he  nnivevsity 
which  is  Id  piiive  itself  the  great  niagi<-ian.  I''tir  ihe 
univei'sily  can  l{d<e  men's  work  and  men's  uuld  and 
can  li'ansnHite  them  into  li'arniiig  and  taiitnre  and 
piety  and  all  else  that  maki'  for  soi-ial  alti'nism  and 
a  higliei'  eonecplioii  of  civic  duly. 

—  <)\i;  of  the  l''a]l  ronlcrcnccs  lias  set  a  good 
exam]ile  for  all  ollicis  in  passing  the  lollowing 
resolution  : 

"  llecogni/.ing  the  op  poit  unity  thai  now  is  open  lo 
the  Ameiicaii  Uni  vcisily  to  serve  as  a  linlwarkof 
rrotcslanlism  and  .\  iiiei'ic-a  nism,  and  lo  se(,  lidore 
the  whole  nation  a  high  ideal  of  true  Christian 
Univei'sily  training,  we  extend  to  this  enterprise 
our  licartiesi  commendation  .■ind  endoiseiiienl.  We 
hope  for  the  imnudiati!  complt.tion  of  the  .\l(d\inley 
College  of  (iovernnu'iit  building,  an<^pray  that  the 
hearts  of  <)\ir  jieople  may  be  opened  to  tlie  need  of 
such  an  endowment  for  this  central  school  that  it 
may  begin  that  distinctive  graduate  work  for  which 
its  fouinlers  have  he(>n  j)lamiing  and  l)uildii)g." 

—  Tnic  visitor  to  Washington  in  these  days  is 
struck  by  the  minierous  noble  buildings  ol' national 
interest,  and  character  which  now  are  being  erected. 
One  of  th(^  Ca'sars  found  Rome  built  of  brick  and 
left  it  liuilt  of  marhle.  Washington  is  rivalling  the 
city  of  the  Ctesars.  It  is  becoming  an  imperial 
metropolis  built  oF  white  marhle.  Some  of  these 
buildings,  such  as  the  National  Museum,  will  be  a 
part  of  the  ecpiipment  tA  the  American  University. 
How  fitting  that  the  structures  rising  on  our  Uni- 
versity Hill  are  of  snowy  marble!  None  ever  shall 
say  of  us  that  we  have  not  builded  well,  or  that  we 
have  been  unmindful  of  our  high  destiny. 


—  Wk  now  are  beginning  an  extended  campaign 
to  raise  an  endowment,  liy  means  of  which  actual 
work  of  instruction  nuiy  be  begun.  We  are  seeking 
for  those  who  are  willing  to  endow  professorships 
bearing  their  own  names,  and  others  who  will  en- 
dow scholarship.s,  and  still  others  who  will  establish 
fellowshijis.  How  better  could  you  identify  your 
name  for  all  time  with  things  which  are  to  endure, 
than  by  linking  it  to  this  national  school  of  Chris- 
tian learning  through  a  gift  which  shall  help  to 
open  the  University  and  set  in  motion  its  tide  of  in- 
fluence whicli  onlv  the  ages  can  measure? 
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—  Till':  iiart  wliicli  the  Ildiiiiiii  ('atholic  (.'liurcli 
will  |ila\'  ill  tile  iMliicntiiiii.-il  (Idiuaiii  ol'  tlic  Natiinial 
daitital  may  lie  iniauiiinl  from  tlir  I'art  that  alrcaily 
tlierc  ari'  ten  L;rral  luiildiiiiis  ruiuicctcil  with  tlie 
(_!at]iolic  I'liivcrsily.  'I'liry  arc  the  inslilutidiis  of 
tho  Paulists,  the  Marisls.  Holy  Cross  C<)llfj;v,  Cald- 
well Hall  111'  'I'licology,  tlie  university  building  for 
.\rl~  and  Sciciicps,  tli(^  Apostolic,  Mission,  the  Lay 
jinriiiitury,  'i'rinity  Colleo-c  for  W'diiicn,  the  Doniin- 
icaiis  ami  llic  Monast'>ry  of  the  friars  Minor  of  St. 
I''raiicis.  .\iid  .•inolhcr  ImildiiiL;'  is  ahoiil  to  lie 
civrtcd.  .\iv  not  the  I 'rol  r<taiit  -  ( .f  t  h  i<  land  ivady 
to  .awake  and  emul.ile  tlie/.i'alof  these  C.atholie 
(■hnrehmen  '.■' 


—  'I'liAi'  Trinee  of  I'liilaiuhropisls,  Andrew  Car- 
negie, has  added  $-2,()(l().()00  to  the  ten  million  dol- 
lars endowment  fund  of  the  (_'arntgie  Institution  of 
Washington,  in  a  letter  which  Mr.  Carnegie  wrote 
to  tho  president  of  the  Carnegie  In.stitution  an- 
nouneing  this  gift  he  expressed  himself  a.?  jier- 
fectly  satisfied  that  tluf  institution  is  going  to  realize 
not  only  his  expectations  hut  liis  fondest  hopes. 
'I"he  trustees  replied  to  Mr.  Carnegie  thanking  him 
IV  r  the  broader  opportunity  which  his  philanthropy 
was  giving  them  for  investigation,  i-oseaieh  and  dis- 
covery, and  the  application  of  knowledge  to  tho  im- 
provement of  nninkind.  The  Carnegie  Institution 
is  about  to  elect  a  new  office  building  in   the  city. 

This  new  gift  of  Mr.  Carnegie  is  only  one  more 
illustration  of  the  increasing  richness  in  educational 
advantages  of  tiie  city  of  Washington.  For,  under 
the  Carnegie  charter,  all  the  institution's  liberal  pro. 
visions  for  original  work  and  research  are  a  compo- 
nent pait  of  the  assets  and  life  of  every  otiier edu- 
cational foundation  at  Washington.  'I'he  American 
University,  therefore,  is  to  share  tiie  advantages 
createil  bv  this  new  Carneiiie  beiielaetion. 


What  Our  Workers  Are  Doiiiy. 

Hince  our  la~t  report  the  work  has  been  carried 
on  under  a  .-^yslematie  plan  of  ajiportionment.  Dr. 
Gutleridge  has  made  two  trips  through  Pennsyl- 
vania and  West  Virginia  securing  aid  for  our  cause. 
He  has  interviewed  numy  peojde  who  expressed 
interest  in  the  work  and  promises  have  been  made 
of  gifts  in  the  near  future. 

l»r.  Davidson  has  nnide  two  trips  throngli  Ohio 
and    West    Virginia.       He    has    a<l«lressc(l    several 


Preachers'  Meetings  and  preaelied  in  various 
ehurehes  |iresenting  tlu^  cau-^e  both  piibliely  ami  in 
private. 

Dr.  Ilamillon  li.is  worked  mainly  in  .New  I'aig- 
land  and  New  ^'ork.  and  is  endeavoring  now  to 
perleet  a  linaneial  policy  which  will  prove  an  un- 
interrupted sourci' of  supj)ly  for  the  Current  Puiid 
of  the  University. 

Mr.  Osborn  has  remained  in  charge  of  the  olliei' 
during  the  absence  of  the  others.  He  has  cared 
for  the  eorrcsjiomlenci'  and  hns  reviseil  the  I'ccords 
anil  working  details  of  the  ollice.  He  aNo  has 
carried  (jii  the  Publicity  Campaign,  setting  forth 
the  purpose  and  cdaiiiis  of  our  enterpi'ise. 


liistalint  ion  of  Fresulent  Thirkiehl. 

The  filteenth  day  ol  November,  P>(l7,  was  a  red 
letter  day  in  the  annals  of  Howard  University.  The 
formal  installation  of  Dr.  Wilbur  P.  Thirkield  as 
President  brought  a  rare  assemblage  of  distin- 
guished persons  and  a  pi'ogram  of  adilre.sses  ex- 
ceedingly rich  and  high  in  (juality.  President 
Roosevelt,  Andrew  ''arnegie  (wdio  happened  in), 
the  British  Ambassador,  .James  Bryce;  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  James  R.  Garfield;  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Dr.  Elmer  E.  Bi'own,  and 
l)r.  .f.  Iv  W.  Powell,  President  of  ( iammon  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  .Vtlanta,  were  the  speakers.  Dr. 
Thirkield  also  gave  an  eloquent  and  effective  ad- 
dress on  the  Meaning  of  Education.  We  extend 
our  cordial  congratulations  to  him  upon  the  new 
life  apparent  in  Howard  University,  and  |iarticu- 
larly  U|)on  the  recent  gift  of  §50,000  by  .Mr.  Car- 
negie for  a  new  library.  Dr.  Thirkicdd  has  made 
a  fine  impression  upon  the  people  of  Washington 
during  his  fii'st  year's  actual  service  as  president  of 
Howartl. 


(iift  of  J>Ir.  Frank  X.  Kreitlor. 

Real  estate  gifts  have  been  many  and  valuable 
to  the  American  University.  The  latest  coine-^  from 
]\Ir.  Prank  X.  Kreitler.  of  Nebraska,  Pa.,  who  sends 
a  deed  for  five  valuable  lots  well  located  in  Univer- 
sity Heights,  a  sub-division  not  far  removed  from 
the  grounds  of  the  University.  Mr.  Ki'eitler  paid 
in  the  neigiiborhood  of  §5,000  for  these  lots  some 
years  since,  ami  as  improvements  arc  rapidly  l)eing 
made  iu  that  section  of  the  District,  tiie  lots  will 
surely  increase  in  value.     The  gift  is  greatly  apjire- 
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eiiitcd  .iiid  Mr.  Krcitlcr  liiis  addcil  anoURT  .tiolilcii  was  a,  orailuate  of  Dickinson  ('ollc^c,  ami  a,  profcs- 
link  lo  his  Iciiio  fliaiii  of  hcnel'actions.  Tlic  ^ii'l,  is  sor  ol' intiTuatioiial  law  in  ( liMiio-i'tuwn  University, 
to  ii(!  anijlicil  to  the  MeC-abe  Mcinorial  iMidowincnt,.  and  rccci\Td  tiic  doduratc  of  laws  IVoni  both  insti- 
Woiiid  iioi.  tiie  oponing  of  the  New  Year  1m- a  ,i;n(Kl  luliiuis.  lie  was  a  man  ni'  iiiaikrd  in(cllc<'t.ual 
time  for  many  to  rrniomber  this  o-rcat  work  hy  snid-  c|nalilics,  and  of  nniiii|ii'achiddc  diaraclcr.  lie  is 
ino' deeds  for  lots,  house  or  fai'm  ?  Smni'  who  have  greatly  missed  in  the  many  cii-clcs  where  he  was  a 
no  ready  money  might  help  the  woi-k  in  tliis  way.  wi-lcDnie  and  aeti\e  memi)ei'.  He  won  many  \'w\n 
We  should  turn  the  gill  to  nol)le  uses.  friends.  I  lis  du^l  rests  at  Hagei-sluwn,  near  his  na- 
live   hiwn.  \\'illiaiiis|.ort,    Maryland.      His    meniorv 

Stroiij;-  Apiu-oval    by  Senator    Dolliver.  is  ;,  ,,h-a,-,ant  one  an.l  his  ree„nl  gnud. 

At  the  session  of  t4ie  Northwest  Iowa  Confeieiiee  '\\,  ],js  Mirviving  wifeand  danghler  wee.xteud  lair 

reeentiv    held,   Senator    .lonalh.an    I'.    Dolhver  took  <y lupat hy  in  (heir    great    soii-ow.      11  is  noble  spirit 

occasion,  alti'r   the   pr(>sentatiou  of  the  woi'k  of  the  and  lofty  aims  will  he  a  heritag<' of  comfort  to  tiiem 

I'niversity  by  Or.  .lohn    .V.   (intteridge.  to  say  some  ;is  they  are  a  stimulus  to  us. 

strong    tilings    regarding    the   work    wbicdi    greatly  

impressed    the    conference.     Coming    liom    such    a.  "  Coiicoriiiiis;'   tlio   (Jollccl  UHi." 

source  the  words  have  great  weight,      lie  saiil  :  "  for  jn   ;ieeoi-d.ance   with    tlie  encyidical   of   the    I'ope 

many  years  1  bav<' lieen  a  'I'rustee  of  the  ,\mei-iean  (n'di'ring   it,  the  anr.ual   collection    for  the  Catholic 

fbiiversity,  an<l  at  the  beginning  1  nnist  admit  that  I 'ni  versily  at  \\';ishinglon    was   made   not   long  ago 

i    had    a,    pi-ejudice    against   a.   Central    University.  in  all  the  iunnan   Calholic   churches   in   the  United 

Mv  association   with    iiisbop   McCabe   changed   my  States. 

miml  and  convinced  me  of  the  wonderlul  |iossiliili-  Concerning  (his  c(j]lection  Cardinal  (bblions,  who 

ties    and    the    great    future    of    the    institution    at  is  chancellor  of  the  Catholic  University,  sent  a  letter 

Washington.     The  great  libraries  are  there,  and  it  is  to  the  bishops  tbrougliout  Ihe  land.      In  this  letter 

well  that  the  Alethodists  of  the  country  should  have  he  .saiil  :  "  To  liecome  in    reality  what  its  name  im- 

tlieir  great  University  there.     It  has  a   nnigniticeut.  plies   the    uidversity  needs    a    fund  of  at  least  two 

tract  of  hand    which   in   tlie   lifetime  of  nt.any  who  million  dollars.     At  present  we  have  oidy  .*;."i.")n. (100. 

hear  nn'  will    be  worth    from  live   to  ten   millons  of  TIk^   riMn.aining  11,450,000   shouhl    soon   be  raised, 

dollars.     There    is,    iiowever,    no    hurry    aliout    its  We  have  in  prospect,  on  a  reasonable  expectation, 

growth.     Foster  all  smaller  institutions  and  they  in  §450,000,  thus  leaving  $1,000,000,  which  I  sincerely 

time  will  feed  the  Ing  University  with  students.     It  trust  will  be  obtaineil   f)y  earnest  efforts  in  the  near 

is  my  prediction  that  the  institution  at  Washinglon  future.       The    proposed    endowment    of   §2,000,000 

will  in  (ime  prove   (be  greatest  triumph  of  Metho-  would  mean  an  annual  income  of  $80,000.     In  com- 

dism.     The    j)eople    have    more    money  than    ever  parison  with  the   i-evenues  of  the  older  universilies 

belbrc,   and    are   going   to  put   a  lot  of  it   in    snidi  in  our  country  this  is  not  a  large  amount.'' 

institutions."  Have  we  not  here  an  example  and  a  far-reaching 

suggestion  concerning  the  needed  endowment  lor 

Death  of. Judge  3IeCoinas.  the  American  University?     Had  we  been  in  Wash- 

The  sudden  death  of  .lustice  Louis   K.  IMcComas.  ington  first,  and  had  our  efforts  been  crowned  with 

of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  ("olumbia,  such  opportunities  (or  lielj)  as  are  cvidenci'd  in  this 

on  November  10,  1907,  removes  an    honored    mem-  letter  of  Cardin.al   ( ;ihl)f)ns,  would    not   (he  Koimin 

her  from  the    Boai-d    of  Trustees  of   the    American  Catholics  have  said  of  us  '■  4'hey  have  done  wisely 

University.     For  nearly  fourteen  years  his  name  has  and  well.     They  are  far-seeing  !     They  have  known 

stood  witb  others  in  that  relation.      He  has  well  and  their  day  of  visitation?" 
faithfully  served  this  District  twice  in  periods  of  jn- 

dicial  office,  the  first  time  as  .Justice  of  the  Supreme  1'1»«  Expiimliug-  Museum. 

Court,  and  his  native  State,  Maryland,  thrice  as  ona  One  of  the  large  central  rooms  of  the  College  of 

of  her  Representatives  in   the  National   Congress  History  has  been   fitted   with    handsome  cabinets, 

and  once  as  one  of  her  United  States  Senators.     He  whereat  least  for  the  time  being,  until  a  special  build- 
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ini;  ^iiall  'nv  civ.-tcd.  :ill  (il.jects  belon.uin.u  to  the  tims  divfilrd  lor  (lie  lime  heiii.i;-  to  tlif  rlianiK'l  fur 
nitisi'iiiii  ill  any  iK'|iartniriit  can  lie  (lis|)lay(Ml.  wliic-li  it  (iriqiiially  was  intemlcil.  An  early  pay- 
In  our  last  is-;nc  nieniion  was  niailo  'if  the  vain-  nient  of  <'Vi'ry  subscription  is  ini|ii'rativc.  LI]H)n 
alile  i;ifts  received  IVoni  two  souree^^.  Some  time  you  it  now  de|ii'nils  whether  the  .McKiuley  (Jollej;e 
has  recentlj^  been  f;iven  to  iillino'  the  eahinets  and  of  (ioverninent  hnildini;  shall  be  [)iislied  to  ininie- 
the  results  are  surprisinu'.  The  eoUeclioii  is  m<ire  diate  conipletiuu  and  the  way  made  for  the  0|)enini;- 
varied  and  interestiiijithan  wasantieipaled.  rni(jne  of  the  University.  A  new  era  for  the  American 
thinLjs  have  come  Irom  many  thou.i;htfiil  IViends,  University  is  dawning.  For  neai  ly  a  score  of  years 
and  their  massing  and  cataloguing  has  revealed  there  has  heen  struggle  unceasing.  l>ut  faith  is 
their  rai-e  worth.  We  heg  friends  who  read  this  about  to  be  justithd  and  heroic  toil  rewarded.  We 
item  to  |-emenilier  us  with  such  gilts  in  this  line  as  are  iireparing  to  n|ien  tor  work.  The  cliurch  and 
would  be  valuable  in  our  contemplated  work.  One  the  country  demand  this.  Stndiiits  are  wailing, 
cabinet  has  just  been  set  aside  for  the  loan  collec-  The  vast  and   unlimited  o|iiioitunities  of  tliis  gr^'at 

tion   uiade  l)y  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  .1.  1!.  llann id.  capital  are  beckoning  us.     Every  subscriber  to  any 

It  includes  a  brick  from  the  foundation  of  ihe  bouse  building  fund  will    be  glad    to   assist  in  this  ha|>iiy 

in    whiidi    (ieiuge    Washington    was   born;    revoln-  consummation  nntb.'r  the  |ilan  projiosed.     We  mii<f 

tionaiy  niiisket  and  other  weapons  of  defense  used  unite  in  one  thing  ami  do  it.  and  not  dissi]iate  both 

both  in  the  war  of  the  Kevolntion  and  the  civil  war  :  our  energies  and  hinds,  ami  at  no  distant  day  there 

spear  used  in  John  Brown's  Raid  ;  large  collection  of  shall  be  seen  completed  on    its  ridge  beside  the  I'o- 

money    in   circulation    during    the   civil    war,   and  tomac   the   second    noble   and    cla.ssic  white  marble 

many  other  articles  of  interest  and   ol   various  hi.--  building  of  i\iv  American  l^niversity. 

toi'ical  connec-tions. 

B(K>ks  Keceivi'd. 

,.  ,       ,.  ...    ,,.,.,       ,       ,,    ....  .  Miss   Abbie    MilN,  of  Los    Angeles,    lornierlv    of 

C  oii<('iur:i(  iiig    All    (Sills    to    I>iii]«liii^s    in  Z'  - 

,,    ,,  ,-   ^ ,  ..  '  Iowa,  known  as  a  writer  and   liellier  ol  I  be  t'biircbes 

tolU'.m'  «»1    (jiovcriiiiu'iil.  ,   , 

lor  iiiaiiv  vears,  has  sent  us  a  copv  ol    her  new  book 

A  letter  has  rectanlv  been   sent  to  ever\-  one  who  ....  '    '  i    /m         -^  *     i       i      ■  ,    ;,  ; 

draceand   (iior\',     a   neat    diicidc  cinio  containing 

has  .subscribed  to  aiiv  coiiteiiijilated  buildiiii:  in  the  .>,.i  r      •      "i     i  i  t     i>     r 

.    .       •.  .  ■  ~  obi  pages  ol  mingled  |)rose  anil  veise.      1  o  1  rolessor 

iilaiis  of  the  I  niversilv  askiiiij    tlu'iii  to  make   pav-  ,-,  d     ai       •'  t    ^        *■   i>    i         (in  i 

'  .    ■.  '  '    •  (-Tcorge   ]>.   Mcrriman,   late    oi   hutger  (.  ollege,  and 

nieiit  ol   their  subscription   at   once,  and    permit  the  i       i  ,   ■       i     f  ^i  < -i        i    ■    "m   n  ^ 

'  .  .        .       '  once  a  school  Inend  ol       (  bapiam    McC-abe,  we  are 

use  of  the  iiionev  lor  the   time  beill"   in  the  enmiile-  •      i    i  j     i      r  •  i  i-         ■      ,-ii        ■    i         i 

I  indebttil     lor    six    volumes    ol     scientific    interest; 

lion  of  the  ( 'ollege  of  ( lov.Tiimenl.     The  letter  ,  n-  -,. ^,^  y,,„„^.,  ^^^,,^„,^,,  I'hilo.sophv  and  Mechanic 

hodies  tbe.<e  iniportant  lacts:     Upon  the  c-omplHion  _^,,,^_  ],,u.]uu,  ISPT  (-  vols.)  ;  A.  Uri^'at  Deschanel's 

ol    the  McKmley  Memorial  Ohio  Col  lege  of  ( ioveni-  _x^„j,„„,    l.l,il„,„,,i,v.  Translated    bv    .T.  1).   Everett 

mcnt   we  shall  .lave  lac.lit  les  ,<iittic..Mit  lor  the  open-  ,;„    |,„„.    j,^,,,^,,     ^^-    'y^    ^^-.,  .    ,     Todhnnter-s  The 

mg   of   the  Amencan    I  niversity   lor   actual   work.  <.  ,„||i^,,  „,.  ^,,„|j,,^  ^,„,]  „,i,^.,.  ,,^^^,^.^_  London.  1S73  ; 

All  other  building  plans  ought  to  be  hel.I  m  abey-  -p,,,,,,,^,^  j,,,,„.^.   UuxU-xS  Lav  Se'niions,  Addresses 

anee  until   this  structure  ,s  completed.      It  will    re-  ^,„,,  i;^,^.;^.,,.,  ^i,,,  ,„ii,,i„;,)_  London  and  X.  Y.,  1871  ; 

i\\U\\'   about  S14C), 000  to  do  this.  ,    l     n     \'    l      ,      »\-        i-      r  ;      r  t^.i  i  vv.- 

'  ,.  ^'iid    I  )e  \  olson    Woods   l.uminiterous    I'.ther,  USbo, 

in   pledges   to  the   McKinley  building  and  other  iriiiiuhlet 

proposed  buildings  we  liav  subscriptions  amounting  

to  §121,300.     If  all   these  oulstanding  pledges  could  Asbury  Memorial   Hall. 

be   utilized   on    the   Ijuilding   now  being   erected    it  The  Ibliowing  payments  have  b(>en  received  since 

could  be  pushed  to  speedy  conipletioii.      To  compass  the  |iubliealion  of  the  lasi  li-t  : 

this  end  i;  is  asked  that  tho.se  who  have  subscribed  to  ><Ulll — .Icsse  L.  II  urlbut,  '  leorge  (oiul   and   estate 

olher  buildings  shall  leiiipoi-arily,  not  permanently,  of   1'.  \l.    Ilawxburst:   •'s'lO — .bihii    11.  Miller;  $:'.0^ 

transfer   their   subscript  ions    to    the  Uollege  of  ( iov-  .1.     K.    T.     r,athro[>;    |-J.j— W.    M.    Nelson,    \V .    .]. 

eminent  building,  that  we  at  once  maybe  enabled  'I'liompson,  ( ila<lstone  Hobn  and   N.  Jj.  Bray;  S.'i — 

to  linish  it,  and  thus  make  ready  for  the  opening  of  A.   JI.  Thomp.son,  (Jeorge  S.   S[iencer  and   Eugene 

work.     A  sacred  |>]edge  is  given  to  return  the  money  Weaver,  .Jr.  ;  !$2 — .J.  E.  Budisill. 
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Form  of  Will  for  The  American  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  f  a  L<>g:acy  or  Bequest- — 

1  give  and  bequeatli  to  "  Tlie  American  University,"  a  corporation  in  tl)e  District  of  Colunil)ia, 
tlie  sum  of  (insert  amount),  and  the  receipt  of  its  Treasurer  shall  be  a  sutticient  discharge  to  my  ex- 
ecutors for  tl)e  same. 

1 1"  a  Devise  of  Liaiid — 

I  give  and  devise  to  "The  American  University,"  a  cor]ioration  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
following  land  premises  (insert  description),  with  the  appurtenances,  in  fee  simpile,  for  the  purposes  ot 
the  said  University. 
If  (lie  Residue  of  an  Estate — 

1  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  all  the  residue  and  remain<ler  of  my  estate,  real  and  personal,  in- 
cluding herein  any  ana  every  legacy,  bequest,  or  devise  that  may  lapse  or  for  any  reason  fail  to  take 
effect,  to  "  The  American  University,"  a  corporation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purposes  of 
said  University. 

The  will  should  be  attested  by  three  witnesses,  who  should  write  against  their  names,  their 
places  of  residence,  their  street  and  number.  The  following  form  of  attestation  will  answer  for  every 
State  in  the  Union:  "Signed,  sealed,  jmblished,  and  declared  by  the  said  (A.  B.)  as  his  last  will  and 
testament,  in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  said  (A.  B.)  and  in  his  presence  and  in  the 
presence  of  each  other,  liave  hereunto  subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses." 


AiSMITV    I'LAX    <)I^    THE    AMERICAN    UMVEKSITY. 

We  offer  a  plain  business  proposition  which  provides  for  a  life  .support  for  self,  wife,  children  or 
dependents  giving  a  steady  and  certain  income,  and  at  the  .same  time  jierforminga  service  of  transcendent 
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bond  legallv  executed  a'nd  yielding  a  life  long  income  at  fair  per  cent.,  payable  semi-annually.  The 
advantages  of  tliis  annuity  plan  are  manifold.  The  interest  is  sure  and  larger  than  the  brnks  pay.  It 
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estate  the  op])ortunitv  to  adinmisler  it  liiiuscH.  It  brings  the  consciousness  that  you  are  helping  a, 
worthy  cause  and  that  at  hist  your  money  will  lie  i)at  to  noble  uses.  We  slial!  be  glad  to  take  up  the 
matter  of  annuities  with  anv  whu  are  interested. 
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Tlu'  Old    Hist<>ri<'   FarinlKMise. 

Here  is  })resento(l  an    iiili-rcslin^   pirlurc    nl'  :im 

historic  old  liouse  stainliiiL;  <iii  (Uic  of  the  coiniiiMud- 

iug  Icnolls  of  tile  University  camiius.     It  is  but  a 

stone's  tliniw  away  from  tlio  site  of  olrl  Fort  Gaines, 

Iso  on  our 


rounds, 
the  first  for- 
ti  f  ication 
thrown  n  p 
for  tlie  pro- 
tection of 
tlie  Capital 
City  during 
the  civil 
war.  These 
reminders 
of  the  strug- 
gles  and 
glory  of  the 
past  we  di'- 
sire  to  pre- 
serve. 

The  old 
farm  house 
has  weath- 
ered the 
storms  of 
possibly  a 
century  and 
a  quarter, 
a  n  d  i  s  a 
relic  of  the 
old  colonial 

days.  The  date  of  its  erection  cannot  be  definitely 
settled.  It  stood  there  when  the  Murdocks  owned 
the  property  in  the  late  days  of  1700,  then  passed  to 
the  Davis's  and  through  them  to  Bishop  Hurst,  and 
then  to  the  Trustees  of  the  American  University. 
Some  of  the  Murdock  iieirs  still  live,  and  insist  that 
there  is  more  tlian  tradition  to  attest  the  fact  that 
George  Washington  was  an  occasional  guest  in  this 
house,  and  at  least  on  one  occasion  spent  the  night 
in  its  "  prophet's  chamber."  While  there  is  no 
written  evidence  to  substantiate  this,  the  carefully 
preserved  traditions  which  have  come  down  from 
generation  to  generation,  iu  direct  fai-nily  line,  give 


Old  Farmhouse  in  Which  Washington  Lodged  on  Amemcan  Univeksity  Grounds. 


a  real  historical  setting  and  interest  to  the  incident. 
The  old  house  is  weather-beaten,  and  is  slowly 
ciuinbling  into  ruins.  Unless  speedih'  restored  its 
decaying  timbers  will  give  way  and  nothing  will  be 
left  but  a  heap  of  rubbish  ready  for  the  torch. 
One  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  Capital  City  is  its 

historic 
houses,  r  e  - 
calling  the 
splendid 
a  c  h  i  e  V  e  - 
111  e  n  t  s  0  f 
the  past, 
restored 
and  preser- 
ved with 
loving  care. 
We  covet 
the  keeping 
of  this  his- 
toric house 
on  our 
g  r  o  u  11  d  s  , 
w  li  i  c  li 
would  be- 
come one  of 
the  meccas 
for  ever  y 
tourist  and 
.1  shrine  for 
very  lover 
o  f  liberty. 
8  u  c  h  a 
b  u  i  1  d  i  n  g , 
with    such 

associations,  on  the  grounds  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity, recalling  to  memory  the  man  who  by  his 
words  gave  largest  inspiration  to  the  building  of  the 
University,  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  away. 

Our  architect  has  drawn  plans  by  which  the 
building  could  be  beautifully  restored  at  a  cost  of 
|2,000,  and  turned  into  a  <lormitory  accoiiiiiiodating 
twenty  students,  or  could  be  used  as  a  hall  or  mu- 
seum. It  could  tiius,  at  small  expense,  be  made  to 
serve  a  double  |)urj)ose  for  all  the  years  to  come. 

Whose  name  shall  be  linke<l  with  this  restoration 
ill  behalf  of  the  University?  The  one  who  repairs 
it  may  have  the  privilege  of  naming  the  building. 
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New  Gifts  by  Will. 

Ill  tlie  will  of  the  lute  J.  C.  Bruder,  of  Nanticoke, 
I'eniisylvania,  the  American  University  is  remein- 
hi'iv.l  with  a  bequest  of  |500,  which,  by  the  kindness 
of  tlie  executor,  Mr.  George  C.  Brader,  will  !)'■  paid 
very  soon.  For  such  practical  and  wise  beneficence 
we  are  grateful,  and  commend  Mr.  Erader's  exam- 
ple to  others  who  desire  to  place  a  part  of  their  for- 
tunes where  it  will  be  doing  good  when  they  have 
ceased  their  personal  activities. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  in  the  same  State  a  noble 
friend  of  our  enterprise  has  incorporated  in  a  will  a 
new  provision  of  $5,000  for  our  work.  Thus  our 
assets  slowly  but  surely  are  growing.  These  evi- 
dences of  cooperation  are  most  encouraging.  We 
are  confident  that  many  others  will  thus  likewi.se 
multiply  the  good  deeds  of  their  lives  in  an  unend- 
ing series  of  helpful  influences  on  high  and  broad 
lines  thniugh  the  genoratinns  to  come. 

Gifts  trom  Our  Triistves. 

Dr.  David  11.  Carroll,  Chairman  of  tlie  Board,  has 
recently  given  |1,500  toward  the  McKinley  Memo- 
rial College  of  Government,  completing  his  sub- 
scription of  $-5,000.  The  Hon.  George  C.  Sturgiss, 
Representative  from  West  Virginia,  has  also  given 
for  the  same  building  $1,000.  For  special  purpo.ses 
we  have  received  $5  from  Bishop  .J.  H.  Vincent, 
Indianapolis;  $25  from  Dr.  T.  N.  Boyle,  Grafton, 
Pa.;  and  $50  from  Dr.  .1.  G.  I^ickerton,  of  Philadel- 
})hia.  Our  trustees  are  men  of  action  as  well  as  of 
counsel. 


Other  Gifts  for  the  McKiiiley  Memorial, 

$30,  Harley  Barnes;  $10,  F.  Edith  Wyatt,  Robert 
George;  $5,  George  S.  Gynn,  W.  J.  Springborn,  0. 
M.  Stafford,  Jr.,  W.  T.  McNutt,  Ella  I.  Robbins  ; 
$3.85,  W.  C.Ambrose;  $2.25,  H.  A.  Adams  and 
wife  ;  $2,  cash,  Winifred  Stafford  ;  $1,  Mrs.  L.  Allen, 
Ella  Krueger,  K.  F.  Stafford,  Olive  M.  Stafford. 


Keceipts  for  Asbiiry  Memorial. 

Since  our  last  issue  the  following  have  been  re- 
ceived : 

$50,  Henry  Bridge ;  $25,  F.  G.  Mitchell ;  $10,  -J.  F. 
H.  Harrison;  $6,  W.  F.  Cotton  ;  $3.33,  J.  H.  Nutter; 
$2,  C.  S.  Sprigg,  J.  A.  Blake  ;  $1.35,  John  Thomp- 
son;  $1,  George  W.  Coon,  J.  W.  Jefferson. 


The  Call   (o  (Jeiierosii  *. 

In  a  recent  meeting  oi'  the  Lulnliin  ( '(ingrega- 
tioiiiil  IJnioii,  Montngu  Holmes  a]ipt'aled  to  his 
hearers  for  a  nobler  standard  of  liberality.  He 
said  ''In  the  .\pocalyptic  Vision  we  read  that  the 
Lamb  will)  was  slain  is  acclaimed  liy  the  hosts  of 
heaven  as  'wurthy  t-o  receive  riches.'  From  whom? 
Surely  from  the  nien  and  women  for  whose  salva- 
tion the  Lamb  was  slain.  For  our  encouragement 
to  give  He,  the  slain  One,  now  graciously  conde- 
scends to  receive  our  lielies,  and  as  He  stands  wait- 
ing for  them — think  of  that — He  declares  it  is 
more  bles.sed  to  give  than  to  receive.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  want  a  ratlical  change  in  our  cou- 
ce|)tioiis  of  Christian  giving.  I  am  glad  to  stw 
that  owing  to  the  example  and  tcuiching  of  [a 
saintly  father,  I  resolved  at  the  beginning  of  my 
busiiicss  life  to  consecrate  one-tenth  of  all  I  earned, 
which  at  the  time  was  ten  shillings  a  week.  In 
the  Apostolic  Church,  I  believe,  the  gift  of  a  tenth 
was  a  condition  of  membership.  And  one  some- 
times is  tempted  to  wish  it  were  so  with  us.  The 
cpiestion  is  not  'what  can  we  spare?'  liut  'what 
does  God  expect  from  us?'  If  we  will  give  what 
God  expects  from  us  He,  in  return,  will  give  all 
that  we  expect  from  Him,  and  infinitely  mui'e  ;  yes, 
more  than  we  ask  oi'  think.  But  it  is  for  us  to  take 
the  next  stej).  The  true  spirit  of  lilierality  frees 
Christian  peoi)le  from  the  tyranny  of  the  love  of 
money  which  is  one  of  the  cruelest  and'most  hard- 
ening tyrannies  under  which  men  groan."' 

If  this  spirit  could  sju-ead  throughout  the  Christ- 
ian Chureli  in  Aineri(.'a,  how  ea.sy  it  would  Ije  to 
build  the  Anierieaii  University! 

Contributions  to  Our  General  Fund. 

Tiie  following  gtuerous  contributieiis  have  re- 
cently been  made  to  our  General  Fund  :  John  S. 
Huyler,  New  York,  $350;  A.  B.  F.  Kinney,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  $50;  B.  F.  De  Klyn,  New  York,  $25  ; 
Hon.  W.  Murray  Crane,  Dalton,  Mass.,  $25  ;  Laurus 
Loomis,  New  York,  $25;  F.  M.  Strout,  Portland, 
Me.,  $20 ;  Horace  Benton,  Cleveland,  $10  ;  Mrs. 
Isabella  W.  March,  Los  Angeles,  $5. 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Kendall,  of  Painesville,  Ohio,  has  con- 
tributed $10  toward  Endowment,  and  Charles 
Connell,  of  Sharon,  Pa.,  has  given  $15  for  the  Hall 
of  Administration. 
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KOUKKT   iliiYD    Wahli. 

A  Newly  Elected  Trustee. 

Robert  Boyd  Ward  is  about  filty-five  years  of 
age,  was  born  in  tbe  cit}'  of  New  York,  and  lias  re- 
sided in  Pittsburg  for  tbe  past  fifty  years.  Before 
reaching  his  majority  lie  was  engaged  with  bis 
father  in  the  manufacture  of  bread.  About  thirty 
years  ago  he  entered  into  business  for  himself  and 
has  established  a  large  business  in  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burg. He  is  President  of  Ward-Mackey  Co.,  man- 
ufacturers of  bread  and  crackers. 

j\Ir.  Ward  joined  tbe  Methodist  Episcopal  Ciiurch 
at  an  eai'ly  age,  and  has  been  a  member  of  Emory 
Church  for  thirty  years,  about  half  of  wiiich  time 
he  has  been  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
He  is  also  President  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  Union,  and  was  recently  elected  delegate  to 
the  General  Conference  which  meets  in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Ward  is  now  on  a  brief  tiip  to  Europe. 


wishes  the  chair  to  be  named  in  honor  of  her 
grandfather.  The  trustees  have  heartily  ai)proved 
the  plan  to  raise  $200,000  as  an  endowment  for 
two  more  professorshijis  in  the  same  department, 
in  memory  of  our  first  two  Chancellors,  Bishops 
Ihust  and  McCabe.  A  fine  beginning  has  already 
been  made  in  the  gift  by  Mr.  Frank  X.  Kreitler, 
of  Nebraska,  Pa.,  of  five  lots  of  land  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  valued  at  $4,800.  Each  of  these 
great  leaders  deserves  the  honor  proposed,  and  the 
long  and  sympathetic  union  in  love  and  labor  that 
signalized  their  lives  will  be  appropriatel}^  prolonged 
in  this  worthy  and  perpetual  linking  of  their 
names.  Many  friends  will  rejoice  to  take  a  hand 
in  making  this  proposition  a  beautiful  reality. 
Every  reader  is  asked  to  think,  speak  and  act  in 
tiie  interest  of  this  consummation. 


President  McKiiiley's  Psalter  and  Hymnal. 

The  Metropolitan  Methodist  Episcopal  Oluirch  of 
Washington  has  presented  to  the  American  Uni- 
versity the  Book  of  Psalms  and  the  Hymnal  which 
President  McKinley  used  at  that  church  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  Each  book  bears  on  a  fly-leaf 
this  inscription  signed  by  tbe  treasurer  of  tiie 
church,  Mr.  .James  M.  Holmes : 

"  Immediately  upon  learning  that  President  Mc- 
Kinley was  worse  from  bis  wound,  I  went  to  the 
church  and  removed  this  book  from  his  pew,  and 
after  bis  death,  at  a  meeting  of  the  official  board, 
was  directed  to  make  this  endorsement,  and  present 
it  to  tbe  American  University." 

These  books  will  bear  a  sacred  interest  through 
all  the  years,  and  constitute  an  attractive  feature  in 
our  museum  of  Methodism. 


The   llnrst-McCabe  Joint  Memorial. 

One  professorship  in  the  College  of  History  is 
more  than  am|)ly  provided  for  by  the  gift  of  up- 
wards   of   $100,000    by    a    Ciiristian     woman    who 


Proposed    Improvements    in    tin'    District. 

Three  local  improvements  in  the  great  northwest 
section  ot  tbe  city,  helpful  to  our  cause,  are  probable 
in  the  near  future.  One  is  the  expansion  of  the 
National  Rock  Creek  Park  on  its  westerly  boundary 
to  the  grounds  of  the  Cathedral  foundation,  not  far 
irom  our  site.  Another  is  the  extension  by  loop  or 
branch  of  one  of  tlie  electric  car  systems  to  tiie 
vicinity  of  the  University.  The  last,  but  by  no 
means  the  least,  is  the  early  resumption  of  the  work 
on  the  opening  of  Massachusetts  avenue,  between 
Wisconsin  and  Nebraska  avenues,  beginning  at  the 
University  site  ami  working  t'astward. 
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Editoi'ial  Notes. 

—  May  10th  will  be  a  red-letter  day  lor  the  Uni- 
versity. Tliousands  will  be  on  the  ground  co  greet 
President  Roosevelt  and  enjoy  the  uplift  of  the  oe- 
casion.     Make  your  plans  lo  be  present. 


—  Mrs.  Mathias  Saxj[an,  of  Latrobe,  Pennsyl- 
vania (formerly  Mrs.  liobert  Wilson  of  this  city),  has 
recently  donated  to  the  American  University  plioto- 
graphs  of  a  ladder  of  flowers  and  some  of  the  other 
decorations  used  in  Metropolitan  Church  at  the 
reception  tendered  to  Bishop  Newman  on  iiis  elec- 
tion to  the  Episcopac}',  together  with  a  few  interest- 
ing pictures  of  prominent  ])reacliers. 


—  The  assets  of  the  American  University  as  just 
computed  show  a  sum  total  of  $2,051,695.80.  If  we 
now  could  add  to  our  endowment  a  sufficient 
amount  to  assure  us  against  debt  in  current  ex- 
[)enses  the  day  of  academical  work  would  not  be 
far  distant.  Let  every  friend  rally  to  our  help  for  a 
speedy  endowment. 


Those  interestcMl  can  secure  a  copy  l)y  writing  iiev 
\\\h-v[.  Osboni,  Ml!)   V  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  V.. 


—  A  NEW  pamphlet  entitled  ■'  The  American 
University  and  the  National  Capital  "  has  just  been 
issued.  It  contains  statements  of  approval  from 
presidents,  senators,  bishops,  educators,  lawyers, 
historians  and  other  eminent  persons.  It  is  printed 
in    colors   and    makes    an    attractive    appearance. 


—  SioijioM  has  the  University  Senate  of  tlie  Meth- 
odist E[)iscopal  Ciiurch  offered  a  wiser  suggestion 
than  the  following  : 

'•  Is  it  not  time,  and  is  it  not  imperative,  that  we 
shall  have  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ciiurch  a 
Ijoard  so  constructed  and  hitended  as  to  be  the 
almoner,  not  only  of  students  for  the  university  in 
petty  loans — a  most  benign  purpo.se  and  to  be  for- 
ever perpetuated  and  lionoreil — but  the  almoner 
also  of  the  colleges  themselves?  A  distributor  not 
only  of  i)etty  loans,  but  a  distributor  also  of  large 
sums  in  endowments,  buildings,  etc.,  etc.,  to  the  en- 
tire educational  system  of  the  Church?" 

If  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Owen  Wister,  Europe  still 
outstrips  America  in  the  realm  of  higher  education. 
Mr.  Wister  tells  us  that  of  the  greatest  living  scholars 
only  three  are  Americans.  He  adds,  "  No  American 
university  [lossesses  one  single  teacher  of  undisputed 
|)reeniinence."  Whether  or  no  this  be  true,  have  we 
not  here  only  another  argument  in  behalf  of  estab- 
lishing the  American  University  at  the  one  strategic 
point  in  all  this  western  world  where  American 
scholars  can  enjoy  better  opportunities  for  I'eseareh 
than  are  possessed  l)y  any  scholar  in  Europe? 


A  Koosevelt  Rumor. 

From  a  remark  of  Mr.  Carnegie  on  the  subject  of 
a  third  term  that  "  The  President  has  other  plans," 
the  public  press  recently  gave  cuirency  totlie  rumor 
that  Mr.  Carnegie  is  i)lanning  .some  new  and  large 
educational  scheme  in  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  to 
take  an  active  and  prominent  part.  Whatever 
foundation  of  fact  there  may  or  may  not  be  for  this 
re])ort,  it  is  morally  certain  that  all  connected  witli 
it  recognize  that  the  proper  location  for  such  an  in- 
stitute would  be  in  Washington.  The  two  new  bills 
introduced  into  Congress  at  this  session  for  a 
National  University,  though  differing  from  each 
other  considerably  in  important  particulars,  and 
neither  being  likely  to  pa.ss  both  Houses,  agree  in 
naming  Washington  as  the  fittiug  place.  Thesec 
currents  of  opinion  and  of  public  interest  in  educa- 
tion put  new  emphasis  on  the  wisdom  of  locating 
the  American  University  at  this  gi'owing  center  of 
the  national  life. 
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Rev.  Fred  M.  Stone. 
Our  Eiidowiiient  Secrotarj  • 

Tlie  American  University  lias  secured  the  services 
of  Rev.  Fred  M.  Stone  as  Endowment  Secretary. 
His  duty,  in  connection  with  j)ublicly  and  private!}' 
i)ringing  the  purpose  and  interests  of  the  University 
Ijefore  tiie  people,  will  be  to  raise  a  hirge  permanent 
endowment  fund.  For  a  number  of  j'ears  he  was 
a  well  known  and  popular  minister  in  the  Nortii  In- 
diana Conference.  As  Endowment  Secretary  of  tiie 
Woman's  College,  Baltimore,  for  the  past  three 
years,  he  made  a  very  favorable  impression  and  be- 
came an  important  factor  in  the  $500,000  debt  rais- 
ing campaign  conducted  by  tiint  splendid  institu- 
tion. In  public  speech  he  is  fortunate  in  possessing 
a  pleasing  platform  personality,  and  commands  at- 
tention from  start  to  finisii.  In  the  active  pastorate 
he  lias  been  very  succe.ssful  as  an  organizer  and 
financier  ;  iiis  ministry  has  always  been  marked 
by  extensive  revivals  and  he  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  pulpiteers  in  his  Conference.  He  comes 
to  the  University  in  tlie  prime  of  life  to  give  the 
best  that  is  in  him  to  this  monumental  work  of 
raising  a  great  endowment  fund. 


Tlie    I'r<'si<leii<'s  Keception  <»f  tlu'  (ioiioral 
Coiilereuce. 

Unusual  interest  attends  the  announcement 
through  Bishop  Cranston  that  President  Roosevelt, 
in  namisg  the  day  when  he  will  receive  the  del- 
egates to  tiie  approacliing  General  Conference, 
readily  accepts  the  joint  suggestion  of  the  Balti- 
more Committee  and  tlie  Executive  Committee  of 
ihe  Trustees  of  the  American  University  that  the 
reception  take  {^hice  at  the  site  of  tlie  Univensity. 
Tlie  afternoon  of  Saturday,  May  IC,  is  the  lime 
selected.  The  Marine  Band  will  furnish  music 
suited  to  the  significance  and  cliuracter  of  the  occa- 
sion. Transportation  will  i)f  arranged  Ibr  by 
steam  and  electric  cars,  and  by  a  shuttle  service  of 
cari'yiilj.s.  Tiie  delegates  number  about  800.  Brief 
addres-ses  will  be  made  by  the  President,  Senator 
Dolliver,  and  Bishop  Cranston.  A  buffet  lunciieon 
will  be  served  to  the  delegates  in  the  College  of  His- 
tory, This  midmay  outing  will  put  expectation  on 
tiptoe.  Fair  skies  and  balmy  air  are  hoped  for. 
Should  other  weather  conditions  prevail,  everybody 
should  bear  in  mind  that  President  Roosevelt's  out- 
of-doors  programs  do  not  fail  of  execution. 

To  the  delegates  free  tickets  will  be  issued. 

Visitors  to  the  General  Conference  and  members 
of  the  families  of  the  delegates  will  be  furnished 
with  tickets  for  this  excursion  at  actual  cost. 


What  Our  Workers  Are  Doing, 

A  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  officers  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  this  season  of  the  year  has  been  the  visi- 
tation of  the  spring  Conferences,  where  there  is 
opportunity,  by  public  address  and  private  inter- 
views, to  represent  the  cause  to  thousands  of  our 
preachers  and  leading  laymen.  Chancellor  Ham- 
ilton's itinerary  carries  him  to  Philadelphia,  New 
England  Southern,  Wyoming,  New  England,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Northern  New  York,  East 
Maine,  Troy  and  Maine.  Dr.  Davidson  has  visited 
the  Wilmington,  Central  Pennsylvania,  Washing- 
ton, Baltimore,  New  York  and  New  York  East.  Dr. 
(Jutteridge's  list  is  the  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Ea.^it 
German,  Newark  and  East  Swedish.  .Mr.  Osborn 
has  been  engaged  in  furnishing  nuitter  for  the 
church  papers  in  the  Publicity  Campaign,  in  cor- 
respondence and  in  literary  and  clerical  work  at 
the  office. 
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Cliarh's  Ih'in-.v  FowliT. 

Orciit  in  iiitcllrct,  ,i;i-ea(  in  aUbrtioii,  .ureat  in  will, 
was  Bi.slK)|i  Charles  Henry  Fowler.  His  (Icccasc 
makes  a  great  vacancy.  Broad'in  (inliduk,  devDleil 
to  the  highest  welfare  of  the  churuli,  the  country 
anil  the  race,  .and  strong  in  administration,  his  life 
has  counted  largely  on  two  generations,  and  will 
long  continue  its  fruitful  energy.  Uishoi)  Fowler 
combined  in  himself  native  ruggedne.ss  of  character 
with  high  cidture.  He  was  a  mighty  preacher  and 
an  eltii|uent  lecturer.  He  was  a  tender  and  true 
frien<l. 

In  the  higher  education  he  was  deeply  interested 
from  his  young  ;manhoodTtolhis  last  breath.  He 
served  as  president  of  the  Northwestern  University 
for  four  years,  took  sjiecial  and  prominent  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  Peking  and  Nanking  Univer- 
sities in  China,  and  the  Maclay  School  of  Theology 
in  California,  and  in  the'  merging  of  three  Metho- 
dist colleges  in  Nebraska  into  the  Nebraska  Wes- 
leyan  University  at  Lincoln.  He  was  a  trustee  of 
Syracuse  University  and  of  Drew  Theological  Sem- 
inary, and  an  active  manager  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. He  has  served  as  a  trustee  of  the  American 
University  for  sixteen  years.  He  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  new  charter  of  1893,  and  brought 
his  wide  experience  into  use  in  the  transfer  of  the 
University  from  the  ;earlier  corporation  under  the 
District  charter  to  the  present  basis  of  the  charter 
from  the  National  Congress. 

At  the  mass  meeting  in  Exjiosition  Hall  in  Omaha , 
at  the  General  Conference  of  1892,  in  the  interest  of 
the  American  Univer.sity,  he  spoke  on"  "  The  Uni- 
versity the  Defender  of  the  Faith."  This  character- 
istically able  and  eloquent'addre.ss  abounds  in  strong 
l^assages  and  climaxes'of  power.  Again,  at  the  laying 
of  the  corner-stone  of  tlie  College  of  History  in  1896  he 
spoke  with  remarkable  vigor  of  thought  and  beauty 
of  language  on  the  University  as  the  developer  of 
spiritual  forces.  He  knew  Bishoj)  Flurst  \vell  and 
intimately,  and  greatly  admired  and  loved  him. 
They  understood  each^other  as  by  intuition.  It  is 
difficult  to  think  of  him  as  resting  in  any  other  way 
than  in  the  unceasing  output  of  his  titanic  strength 
for  good  ends.  Thus  we  conceive  of  him  in  the  new- 
touud  home  on  high. 


JVt'wly  Awakeiu'd   Interost  MaiiifeskMl. 

Nearly  all  the  spring  Conferenc-es  jiave  jiassed 
ringing  resolutions  in  approval  of  the  American 
University.  Wise  men  realize  it  would  be  an  ever- 
lasting disgrace  to  the  church  to  lose  its  present 
leadership  in  this  movement.  Let  the  General 
Conference  now  heartily  approve  and  besides  pi'o- 
vide  some  iiraetical  method  of  assistance. 


Sti-oiij;-  Words  from  Well  Known  Men. 

Chancellor  .lames  R.  Da}',  Syracuse  University: 

"  I  would  not  have  started  the  American  University 
under  the  conditions  at  that  time  iu  our  college  work.  But 
I  would  not  give  it  up  now  tliat  it  has  been  started.  That 
would  be  a  misfortune  that  would  reflect  upon  all  of  our 
colleges. 

My  thoiiRht  is  that  such  buildings  as  are  necessary  to  the 
most  important  departments  should  be  secured  and  that  the 
endowment  ought  to  be  pu.shed  vigorou.sly  without  limit, 
and  the  full  and  complete  policy  of  the  University  should 
wait  for  the  light  of  developments. 

I  have  the  largest  confidence  in  your  success." 

Hon.  William  H.  Taft,  Secretary  of  War: 
"I  have  your  letter  of  February  6th.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  American  University  will  have  a  long  life,  and  that 
the  beautiful  buildings  and  site  assigned  to  it  may  be  prop- 
erly availed  of  to  make  it  useful  to  the  country  at  large  as  it 
ought  to  be.  The  beauty  of  the  surroundings  is  great  and 
the  architecture  and  solidity  of  the  buildings  are  such  as  to 
indicate  that  it  is  being  built  for  a  long  life  of  usefulness." 


End«)rs<'nient  by  Philadelphia  C<»nference. 

A  good  example  has  been  set  other  Conferences 
in  the  action  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference  at  its 
recent  session  in  passing  the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas,  iu  collegiate  and  higher  education  a  growing  in- 
terest is  possessing  our  people,  and  a  new  era  is  at  hand  ;  and 

"Whereas,  we  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  American  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  D.  0.,  is  growing  in  favor  and  that 
its  prosijects  are  brightening  ;  and 

Whereas,  all  of  our  existing  educatioual  institutions  will 
be  benefited  by  the  speedy  opening  of  this  institution  : 

Be  it  resolved,  That  we  have  heard  with  pleasure  Dr.  Frank- 
lin Hamilton,  the  Chancellor,  who  concretes  in  himself  the 
cultural  and  educational  ideas  of  New  Englaud  with  the 
warmth  and  brotherliness  of  the  sunny  south  land  ;  that  we 
congratulate  the  church  at  large  upon  the  appi'oaching  real- 
ization of  the  vision  of  Bishops  Hurst  and  McCabe.  We  ex- 
tend to  him  the  heartiest  welcome  to  our  pulpits,  and  com- 
mend him  and  his  great  cause  to  the  benevolence  of  our 
people. 

That  we  commend  this  enterprise  to  the  loyalty  and  sym- 
pathy of  our  people  everywhere,  praying  for  the  speedy  real- 
ization of  the  noble  efforts  which  it  proposes  in  behalf  of 
Protestantism,  Americanism  and  the  interests  of  the  Kingdom. 
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allied  iu  its  spirit  and  purpose  with  the  Aiiierican 
University  as  the  exponent  of  a  united  Protestantism 
iu  tlie  field  of  the  higher  education.  AVe  bespeak 
a  fair  hearing  for  Mr.  Johnson.  He  is  an  earnest 
and  intelligent  advocate  of  the  high  and  noble 
causes  of  Christian  union  and  (Christian  culture. 


Kkv.  D.wiu  B.  JuHN.-:>o.\. 

Our  ISew  Field  Secretary. 

The  Reverend  David  B.  .Johnson,  a  lueniher  of 
the  Central  Illinois  Conference,  has  just  taken  the 
field  in  the  interest  of  the  American  University. 
He  is  a  brother  of  tiie  liev.  Dr.  A.  A.  Johnson,  of 
Denver,  and  of  the  Rev.  .1.  A.  Johnson,  of  Los  An- 
geles. His  lineage  has  given  iiim  a  blending  of  the 
English-German  and  Scotch-Irish  elements  of  our 
American  composite,  and  through  his  veins  runs 
the  blood  of  Robert  Bruce.  The  militant  spirit  of 
patriotism  is  traceable  through  his  ancestry,  among 
whom  are  found  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary,  the 
Mexican  and  the  Civil  wars.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
De  Pauw  University.  He  has  had  wide  experience 
in  the  pastoral  field  in  Texas,  in  Micnigan  and  in 
Illinois.  He  organized  the  Illinois  branch  ot  the 
Christian  Temperance  Alliance,  the  forerunner  of 
the  present  .  vigorous  and  effective  Anti-Saloon 
League,  which  he  has  successfully  served  as  field 
secretary.  He  is  also  the  Superintendent  of  the 
American  Christian  Federation  and  Civic  Union — 
now  in  process  of  formation — an  organization  closely 


Battle-ships  versu.s  Christian  Education. 

Every  montii  this  people  is  paying  $8,000,000  and 
more  for  tiie  possession  and  use  of  some  twenty  float- 
ing fortresses.  Before  any  more  of  these  leviathans 
are  built  let  everybody  learn  what  sucli  luxuries 
cost. 

The  price  of  one  battle-ship  could  plant  a  Tuske- 
gee  Institute  in  every  southern  State.  It  could  put 
up  two  hunilred  fine  new  buildings  on  as  many 
college  campuses.  Willi  two  l)attle-ships  we  could 
more  than  double  the  eudown^ents  of  the  fifty-three 
chief  colleges  of  the  Metiiodist  Episcopal  Cliurcli. 
One  battle-ship  costs  "  more  than  the  most  gener- 
ously endowed  hospitals  and  laboratories  for  tlie 
study  of  disease  and  the  relief  of  suffering  ;  it  takes 
more  money  than  a  hundred  public  libraries  ;  "  into 
the  making  of  one  sucii  deatii-dealing  machine  goes 
"  all  the  wealtli  produced  by  the  skill  and  labor  on 
500,000  acres  of  fertile  laud." 

But  now  listen!  To  our  astonishment  note  this  ! 
Pile  together  all  the  land,  buildings,  equijiment  and 
furnishings,  tlie  accumulated  plants  of  the  seven 
oldest  and  most  historic  colleges  and  universities  in 
New  England,  exclusive  of  their  endowments.  Pile 
togetlier  the  accumulated  jdaiils  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Yale  University,  A\'illiams  College,  Brown 
Universiiy,  Amherst  College,  Bowdoin  College, 
Dartmouth  College — and  they,  all  together,  would 
cost  less  by  two  million  dolhirs  than  the  price  (if 
one  battle-ship. 

The  estimated  life  of  a  )iattlc-ship  is  ten  j-ears. 
Every  ten  years  one  (jI  these  monsters  of  destruction 
is  oliliterated.  That  is  as  if  every  ten  years  tiiei'e 
were  an  earthquake  or  c;itaclysm  swallowing  up  the 
land  and  buildings  of  the  seven  oldest  and  most 
historic  universities  and  colleges  of  New  Knghnid, 
and  two  million  dollars  more! 

Give  us  here  iu  Washington  the  price  of  one 
baltle-shii)  and  we  will  build  the  American  Univer- 
sity and  set  in  o|ieration  forces  for  enlightenment 
and  righteousness  which  only  the  ages  can  measure. 
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Form  of  Will  for  The  American  University.  Washing-ton,  D.  G. 

If  a  Legacy  or  Bequest — 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  "  The  American  University,"  a  cor[)oration  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
tlie  sum  of  (insert  amount),  and  the  receipt  of  its  Treasurer  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  my  ex- 
ecutors for  the  same. 
If  a  Devise  of  Laud — 

I  give  and  devise  to  "The  American  University,"  a  corporation  in  tlie  District  of  Columbia,  the 
following  land  premises  (insert  description),  with  the  appurtenances,  in  fee  simple,  for  the  purposes  ot 
the  said  University. 
If  the  Residue  of  an  Estate — 

I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  all  the  residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate,  real  and  personal,  in- 
cluding herein  any  and  every  legacy,  bequest,  or  devise  that  may  lapse  or  for  any  reason  fail  to  take 
effect,  to  "  The  American  University,"  a  corporation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purposes  of 
said  University. 

The  will  should  be  attested  by  three  witnesses,  who  should  write  against  their  names,  their 
places  of  residence,  their  street  and  number.  The  following  form  of  attestation  will  answer  for  every 
State  in  the  Union:  "Signed,  sealed,  published,  and  declared  by  the  said  (A.  B.)  as  his  last  will  and 
testament,  in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  said  (A.  B.)  and  in  his  presence  and  in  Ihe 
presence  of  each  other,  liave  liereunto  subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses." 


ANNUITY   PLAN    OF    THE    AMERICAN    UJNIVEHSITY. 

We  otter  a  plain  business  proposition  wiiich  provides  for  a  life  supi>ort  I'or  self,  wife,  children  or 
dependents  giving  a  steady  and  certain  income,  and  atthesametimeperlbrminga  seivice  of  transcendent 
importance  to  liumanity.  Any  person  desiring  to  give  money,  notes,  stocks,  bonds  or  otiier  property  to 
the  American  University,  reserving  to  himself  tlie  income,  may  do  so,  and  receive  in  return  an  annuity 
bond  legally  executed  and  yielding  a  life  long  income  at  fair  per  cent.,  payable  semi-annually.  The 
advantages  of  tbis  annuity  plan  are  manifold.  The  intere.st  is  sure  and  larger  than  thebrnks  pay.  It 
gives  freedom  from  business  complications  and  exemption  from  taxes.  It  relieves  from  care  and 
anxiety  as  to  fluctuation  in  values  and  uncertainty  as  to  securities.  It  gives  to  one  who  has  created  an 
estate  the  op()ortunity  to  administer  it  himself.  It  brings  tlie  consciousness  that  you  are  helping  a 
worthy  cause  and  that  at  last  your  money  will  be  put  to  noble  uses.  We  shall  be  glad  to  take  up  the 
matter  of  annuities  with  any  who  are  interested. 


Officers  of  the  American  University. 

Chancellor Franklin  Hamilton. 

Vice- Chancellor,  Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Secretary,  Rev.  Wilbur  L.  Davidson,  D.  D, 

Financial  Sec'y,  Rev.  J.  A.  Guttkridge,  D.  D.  ,4^^.  Secretary,  Rev.  Albert  Osborn,  B.  D. 

Endowment  Secretary,  ll\<:\.  Fred  M.  Stone,  S.  T.  B.  Field  Secretary,  Rev.  D.  1!.  .Iohxsox,  A.  B. 


Treasurer,  Mr.  Charles  C. 


Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  N.Y. 
Bishop  Thomas  Bowman,  N.J. 
Bishop  LutherB.Wilson.Tenn. 
Hon.  Julian  S.  Oarr,  N.  O. 
Mr.  John  E.  Andrus,  N.  Y. 
W.  L.  Davidson,  D.  D.,  D.  0. 
Mr.  B.  F.  Leighton,  D.  O. 
Bishop  W.  F.  Mallalien,  Mass. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Browne.  D.  O. 
D.  H.  Carroll,  D.E.,  Md. 
Hon.  William  Oonnell,  Pa. 
Hon.  Geo.  C.  Sturgiss.  W.  Va. 
Hon.  John  Fritz,  Pa. 
Mr.  O.  0.  Glover.  D.  O. 
Mr.  Roliert  B.  Ward,  Pa, 


Officers  of  tlie  Board  of  Trustees. 


President,  Rev.  D 
Glovek. 


H.  Carroll,  D.  D. 
Secretary,  Rev. 
Board  of  Trvistees. 

Mr.  John  E.  Hearell,  D.  0. 
Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  Md. 
O.  W.  Baldwin,  D.  D..  Md. 
W.  R.  Wedderspoon,  D.  D.,  Pa. 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Smith,  D.  O. 
Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent,  Ind. 
A.J.  Palmer,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  Arthur  Dixon,  111. 
Bishop  J.  W.  Hamilton,  Oal. 
Hon.  Charles  Dick,  O. 
Mr.  Levi  Smith,  Pa. 
Bishop  Earl  Cranston.  D.  C. 
FranklinHamilton,D.D.,Mas8. 
J.  G.  Biokerton,  D.  D.,  Pa. 
J.  0.  WUnn,  D.  D.,  N.  T, 


Charles  W.  Baldwin,  D..D. 


Hon.  0.  W.  Fairbanks,  Ind. 
J.  Wooley  Hill,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  John  S.  Huyler,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  B.  H.  Warner,  D.  0. 
Mr.  T.  D.  Collins,  Pa. 
Hou.  J.  P.  Dolliver,  Iowa. 
Mr.  C.  Price  Speer,  Pa. 
Thos.  N.  Boyle,  D.  D.,  Pa. 
Judge  Thos.  H.  Anderson,  D.  0. 
Hon.  W.  L.  Woodcock,  Pa. 
Hon.  Willis  G.  Emerson,  Wy. 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Robinson,  111. 
Mr. George  F. Washburn.  Mass. 
Mr.  Geo.W   F.  Swartzell.  D.O, 
Hon.  S.  R.  Van  Sant,  Minu. 
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UEXKKAI,   CUNKEKEXCE    EXeTli.SIi  iX   TO    THE    AMEKICAX    UXIVEK.SITY,   ADDRESSED    BY    PUESIDEXT   KOOSEVELT. 


(KoiKTiil  ('oiifertMUM'  Kxrursioii  fo  lln' 
AnuMMoan  Uiiiv«'i"si(.\. 

The  (hiy  was  .Saturday,  May  Itilli.  Leaden  skies 
and  a  eliill  in  the  air  made  tlie  day  all  the  more 
eiijuyable  for  such  an  outiiii;.  Nine  hundred  and 
(liree  free  tickets  were  given  to  delegates,  bi.sliops, 
the  press,  missionaries  and  fraternal  delegates.  8i.x 
hundred  and  eight  tickets  were  sold  to  visitors  at 
acttual  cost.  Splendidly  equipped  special  trains  on 
hotli  the  ]> iUiinore  and  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
Uailroads  brougiit  the  excursionists  to  Wasiiington. 
(Contrary  to  arrangements,  both  trains  reache<l  the 
city  at  exactly  the  same  moment.  It  had  been 
planned  to  have  them  arrive  ten  minutes  apart. 
This  made  a  little  unlooked-for  congestion. 

Fifteen  mammoth  open  street  cars,  specially  char- 
terecl,  were  in  waiting  to  carry,  excursionists  to 
Loughborough  road.     From  this  point  a  carry -all 


siiuttle  service  of  twenty  wagons  was  in  connnissioii 
during  the  entire  afternoon,  carrying  free  tlie  excur- 
sionists to  and  from  the  grounds.  As  the  day  was 
|)lea.saiit  many  preferred  to  walk  the  short  half 
mile — whicli  will  be  i)rovided  witii  electric  service 
the  moment  the  University  is  open  for  students. 

In  the  short  space  of  one  hour  and  a  half  fifteen 
hundred  and  seventeen  persons  partook  of  the  ele- 
gant buftet  luncheon  served  in  the  main  hall  of  the 
(-oUege  of  History  by  one  of  Washington's  most 
famous  caterers.  All  speak  of  it  in  highest  praise. 
To  serve  so  many  in  so  short  a  time  was  little  less 
than  a  miracle.  Tiie  crowd  was  larger  than  was 
anticipated,  as  there  was  no  such  shrinkage  as  was 
ex[)ected  in  the  free  tickets  given  to  the  delegates. 
The  desire  to  be  on  hand  when  the  President  arrived 
made  the  last  half  hour  of  the  luncheon  a  little 
uncomfortable. 


TllK     I'NlVF.KSrrV     COllllIKT!. 


A  speakcrw'  ^-taiul,  liandsunicly  (iccor:i(u(l,  li;nl 
l.ciin  urecteil.  Aronutl  \i  in  :i  srini-ciiclc  lliii-lcTii 
Imnih-t'd  chair.s  lia.l  been  |)huc(l  i\>v  lliu  (luli'f;atcs. 
ThrouKli  lln!  kindness  ul' the  Navy  J)ei)art.iiient  liic 
lull  Unilod  States  Marine  Bar.d  played  as  tlicy 
(inly  can  play,  during  the  cnlirr  al'tci-nodU.  Fully 
tour  thousand  people  surrounded  tiie  stand  when 
promptly  at  :>  v.  M.  tlie  Presiilent  and  Mrs.  Koose- 
V(dt  arrived.  The  Marine  Haml,  standinj;-,  j)layed 
the  Presidential  salute  and  tlie  great  audienee 
l)roi<e  into  wildest  cheering.  The  .scene  will 
never  he  lorgolten  l)y  tho.se  who  were  present,  it 
was  the  proudest  ilav  Methodism  e-ver  .^aw  in 
Washington,  and  the  most  memorahle  day  in  the 
history  of  the  American  University.  Worhl-wide 
Methodism  looked  upon  the  noble  site  and  the  ad- 
vaneingbuildingsotthe  University,  and  if  in  the  days 
to  come  they  sliali  siiovv  enlarged  interest  in  the 
w.>rk  the  generosity  of  the  noble  friends  who 
made  this  excursion  po.ss;ble  will  be  justitied.  We 
are  glad  to  present  to  our  readers  in  this  memorial 
i.sHue  a  full  account  of  the  services  of  the  day,  which 
now  follows : 

Cliaiuollor    HaiiiiKoii's    liit  nxliiclor.V    Keinarks. 

In  behalf  of  the  Tru.stees  ot  the  American  Uni- 
versity, I  welcome  you  to  this  place — a  jdace  con- 
secrated by  tender  and  holy  memories,  for  during 
our  civil  war  the  lir.st  fortification  built  in  defence 
of  the  national  cajiital  was  erected  upon  the  very 
spot  where  to-day  you  are  gathered.  Yonc'.er  you 
can  mark  the  grassy  ramparts'  slippery  swell,  and 
the  riile-pits,  where  beside  tiieir  camptires  lay  upon 
their  arms  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves.  Shall  we 
not,  therefore,  thank  Almighty  Goil  that,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  widening  empire  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
it  now  is  in  the  iiearts  of  God's  jjeople  that  upon 
this  self-same  sacred  height  shall  rise  a  mighty  for- 
tress of  national  defence,  an  impregnable  entrench- 
ment of  I'igliteousness  ? 

Put  it  is  not  m\-  privilege  In-day  to  address  you. 
1  merely  may  introduce  to  you  him  wdio  is  to  serve 
as  the  chairman  of  this  occasion.  And  yet  I  know 
that  you  will  bear  with  me  if,  out  of  a  full  heart,  I  ven- 
ture to  say  a  word  concerning  him..  Let  it  be  said, 
therefore,  that  he  is  worthy  of  the  men  who  have 
gone  before — John  P.  Newman,  whose  classic  mind 
took  fire  at  the  thought  of  this  :^nterprise ;  John 
Fletcher  Hurst,  who  set  his  unctUKiuerable  will  to 
its  accomplishment;  Charles  Caldwell  McCabe,  that 
Adonais  of  immortal  sonsr,  w'hose  blithe  spirit  set 
all  our  souls  to  singing.  Ye.s,  he  is  worthy  of  them 
all.  His  vast  business  experience,  his  sagacity,  his 
passion  for  accomplishment,  his  vision,  his  hope, 
his  consecration,  are  and  have  l)(jen  a  bulwark  of 
inestimable  value  to  tiiis  cause. 

Your  Excellency,  President  Roosevelt  (applause), 
for  whom  my  own  personal  welcome  must  thrill  a 


litlle   re    war'udy    because   of  our  common  iilitia 

Mialei',  deal'  fathers  and  brethren,  sisters,  friends, 
1  h.ive  the  high  privilege  of  inli'oducing  to  you, 
as  thi^  chairnnin  of  this  occasion,  onr  rc^^ident 
P)ishop  at  Washington,  Bishop  F^arl  Cranston. 

|{i>li<>|i  WaiTcii's  I'rayer. 

( lod  of  our  fathers,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 
thou  hast  made  us  for  thyself.  .Ml  our  springs  are 
in  thee;  ail<l  we  novel-  leaeil  to  tiie  iieigllt  of 
g r.iO' leu r  in  our  lives  until  we  are  lo>t  in  Coil.  \Ve 
thank  tliee  llial  llioii  iiast  i;iven  lis  a  marv(dou-; 
seliool-lioiis( — every  piece  of  eartii  n-ady  to  burst 
into  llower,  every  scraggy  tree  ready  to  iiear  fi  nit, 
all  the  hi'aveiis  above  Us  ready  to  bloom  and  sing 
with  slars.  (iod  in  heaven,  we  thank  thee  for  the 
phiee  of  our  dwelling.  And  we  thank  thee  that  we 
were  made  in  Ihine  image,  and  dowered  with  tliv 
)iower  that  We  might  bavi;  dominion  ovei'  the  works 
of  thy  hanils.  And  thou  hast  never  put  thy  hand 
u]ion  aught,  or  spoken  to  anything,  without  leaving 
in  it  more  of  wisdom  and  power  tlia  ii  our  minds 
can  dream  of.  So  we  ask  that  thou  wilt  lighten 
the  eyes  of  our  understanding.  Do  thou  intensify 
and  enlarge  our  faculties,  that  we  may  know  the 
hope  of  our  calling  and  wliat  is  the  exceeding 
greatness  of  the  glory  of  God's  inheritance  in  his 
saints.  May  we  bring  glory  to  God.  We  ask  that 
this  institution,  planted  in  prayer,  matured  in 
faith,  may  speedily  realize  the  oljject  of  its  found- 
ers. We  ask,  ()  God,  that  we  may  be  able  here  to 
read  the  secret  things  of  God,  written  in  the  eartii, 
written  in  the  hearts  of  men,  written  in  the  skies. 
P^nlarge  our  thoughts,  increase  our  faculties  to 
know  God  by  the  works  of  his  hands.  We  ask  tliy 
blessing,  0  God,  upon  tliis  nation,  blessed  of  heaven 
more  than  any  other  in  all  history.  Raise  it  up, 
not  to  be  a  mere  city  set  on  a  hill,  l)ut  a  nation  on 
ranges  of  rocky  mountains  on  all  sides  of  the  conti- 
nent, that  il  may  lighten  the  world,  and  show  the 
glory  of  libi'ity,  of  independence,  of  Iree  thought, 
of  glorious  manhood.  May  all  that  toil  share  richly 
in  the  proceeds  tlujreof.  All  whose;  haiiils  are  hard, 
may  their  hearts  be  tender  and  open  toward  God. 
Bless,  we  beseech  thee,  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  May  he  be  really  God's  vieegerent,  ruling 
in  his  name  and  according  to  his  ideas — rigliti'ous- 
ness  exalted  and  established  here  .and  in  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  The  Lcu'd  lead  us  all  into  the  great- 
ness of  his  gloiy  so  that  we  may  live  worthy  ol 
God,  and  finally  may  we  Ije  taken  up  into  the 
heavenlies,  sit  down  at  the  throne  of  the  universe 
with  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  and  b(^  at  home — not 
ashamed,  but  liltetl  for  the  place  by  the  infinite 
help  of  this  earth,  God's  footstool,  and  of  God's 
sjiirit  in  our  hearts.  We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  him 
who  loved  us  enough  to  die  for  us — Christ  ouv 
Lord.     Amen. 
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'riit>  vast  uuilioiiee  joiiu'il  i:i  siuijiii^- "  l'':iitli  iilOiii- 
Kntliers,"  led  in  tlie  singmo-  hy  Mr.  I'cmcv  S.  Knstor. 

Misliop  Cranston  :  'I'liat  is  our  hymn.  Tiio  next 
will  be  tlie  President's  iiynin,  sung  by  :i  number  of 
our  German  preachers,  not  professional  singers,  wlio 
carry  still  tlie  heart  of  the  falhcrhin<l  —  Martin 
Luther's  hymn  by  the  German  members  of  the 
General  Conference. 

Bishop  Cranston's  A<I<lross,  and  liis  introdiivl  ion 
ot  Presi<l«>nt  Koosevi'lt. 

I^adies  and  ( IcntlenHUi  : 

For  years  i1h>  Anu'rican  University  had  no  other 
grant  :)f  being  than  the  jiurpose  and  j)lan  of  its 
founder,  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst.  Time  will  allow 
but  the  briefest  summary  of  ils  history  to  date. 

This  site  was  purchased  in  1890.  ("ongress  granted 
the  charter  in  1898.  The  College  of  History  buihl- 
ing  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $17(),()00  in  1898,  and 
the  corner-stone  of  the  College  of  Governnient  laid 
hy  President  Roosevelt  in  1902.  iTIiat  l)uilding 
now  stands  before  us,  its  noble  proportions  ap})ealing 
for  the  funds  needed  for  its  ct>mpletion.  Ill  health 
compelled  the  resignation,  in  1902,  of  Bishop  Hurst 
as  Ch'ancellor,iand  when  Bishop  McCahe,  his  suc- 
cessor, was  removed  by  death,  the' Rev.  Franklin 
Hamilton,  I),  i).,  was  cliosen  to  that  res|)onsi|)le 
oftice.  He  is  in  fact  tlu^  first  Chancellor  to  devote 
all  his  time  and  energies  to  this  great  work,  and  be 
has  entered,  upon  his  duties  with  all  the  zeal  and 
courage  chai'acteristia  of  the  distinguished  family 
to  which  he  helongs.  Umler  his  leadership  new 
hopes  have  already  beeii  inspired  for  the  earlj'  oi)en- 
ing  of  class  work. 

The  bold  plans  of  IJishop  Ilurst  were  a  daring 
challenge  to  the  benev(dence  and  enterprise  of  a 
great  Church  which  was  already  engaged  in  build- 
ing and  endowing  numerous  scihools  of  high  grade. 
Many  leaders  were  as  doubtful  as  he  was  confident 
of  the  expediency  of  the  nu)vement.  But  before  us 
is  the  proof  that  he  did  not  believe  and  plan  in  vain. 
Two  millions  of  dollars  are  no  mean  s\im  for  a  be- 
ginning. 

To-dav,  for  the  first  time,  the  ('liurch  looks  upon 
what  has  liecu  a(•compli.^lled.  This  givat  gathering 
of  representative  men  and  women  must  be  impressed 
by  what  they  see,  and  will  tell  even  to  our  remotest 
bouniis  be3'ond  the  oceans  that  the  American  Uni- 
versity is  already  more  than  the  dream  of  a  devout 
scdiolar.  Local  ambitions  have  sometimes  led  the 
Church  into  educational  ventures  tlatit  time  has 
proved  to  have  been  premature  and  disastrous,  but 
it  is  simply  inconceivaljle  that  this  great  (Miterprise 
at  the  Capital  of  the  nation,  commanded  into  being 
by  both  need  and  opportunity,  with  many  millions' 
worth  of  e(piipment  at  hand,  and  indorsed  by  suc- 
c(>ssive  General  Conferences,  shall  fail  of  ultimate 
triumph. 

lOvery    consiileration     that     should    appeal    to    a 


wealthy  and  |irogressive  body  of  I'rotestant  (liris- 
tians  demands  the  earlitist  possible  opening  of  these 
marble  buildings  for  the  highest  learning  under  the 
safest  auspices.  Scholars  the  world  must  have. 
Let  Christ  be  Headmaster  over  the  schools  in  which 
they  are  trained.  It  is  the  confident  hope  of  the 
Trustees  that  what  you  see  here  to-day  will  reinforce 
your  interest  in  this,  our  mo'^t  conspicuous  and  com- 
prehensive undertaking.  Ours,  yet  not  ours.  The 
very  name  American  forbids  the  word  sectarian. 
Broad  as  the  universe  must  be  the  plan  of  a  modern 
university  ;  free  as  the  essential  spirit  of  Protestant- 
isiu  and  no  less  reverent,  its  search  lor  truth. 

Delegates,  friends  and  Christian  educators,  we 
covet  your  closer  affiliation  with  us  in  the  inspiring 
pur|)ii.se  to  create  here  an  institution  that  shall  keep 
every  avenue  of  the  most  advanced  learning  open 
all  the  way  and  all  the  time  to  God  4in(l  his  Christ. 

And  now  a  hajipy  privilege  is  mine.  1  am  hon- 
ored liy  the  Trustees  of  the  Amevican  University 
with  the  duty  of  presenting  to  you  the  President  of 
the  United  States — a  ruler  for  whom  you  are  taught 
to  pray  and  do  pray  with  fervent  spirit;  the  ruler 
who  represents  the  sovereignty  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, but  whose  band  I  have  seen  heartily  offered  to 
a-'  American  workman;  a  ruler  who  is  in  cordial 
sympathy  with  the  missionary  movements  of  all  the 
churches  ;  a  ruler  who  has  lifted  politics  to  the  plane 
of  statesmanship  and  forced  diplomac}'  into  the 
open;  a  ruler  who  takes  the  peojile  into  bis  confi- 
dence because  he  has  nothing  to  conceal ;  a  ruler 
who  is  none  the  less  a  man  because  a  ruler,  and  who 
as  a  man,  in  the  intensity  of  bis  convictions  and 
feelin.gs,  in  his  zeal  for  righteousness,  social,  com- 
mercial, political,  ethical ;  in  his  fearless  rebuking  of 
iniquity  and  his  belief  in  a  judgment  day  for  evil- 
doers, as  well  as  in  his  readiness  to  bear  witness  to 
the  faith  tha.  is  in  him — is  a  born  Methodist,  hut 
ecclesiastically  misplaced  in  early  life.  He  is  not 
now  oitt  of  |>lace,  but  at  home  with  the  family  here 
to-day. 

Methodists  of  all  the  Americas  and  Mexico; 
Methodists  of  Gi'rmany,  Norway,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark and  Italy;  Methodists  of  .Japan,  Ivori>a,  China, 
India,  Malaysia  and  Africa;  Methodists  of  all  tlu? 
world — your  salutations  to  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  friend  of 
higher  learning  and  of  every  good  cause. 

I'resideut  Roosevelt's  Address. 

Bishop  Cranston,  1  want  to  thank  j'ou  personally 
for  that  introduction.  I  value  it  more  than  I  can 
express.  I  do.  1  fetd  akin  to  you.  1  would  be  glatl 
to  address  you  at  any  time,  in  any  |dace.  But  I  am 
doubly  glad  to  suldress  you  here:  and  1  nios(  ear- 
nestly wish  you  well  in  your  pur|iose  to  plant  here 
a  great  American  University — a  univeisity  that 
shall  fulfill  the  dream  of  the  greatest  and  lirst  .Vmer- 
ican  President,  (ieorge  Washington. 
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And  let  iiic  say  a  special  viovd  of  thanks  Lo  (Jidse 
hrctiircii  who  sanj;  that  hymn  that  1  happen  to  he 
fondest  of.  i  sinj;-  very  hadly,  Init  1  Joined  with 
you  in  all  three  verses — 

"  Ein  feste  l)ur^-  ist  nnser  (Jott." 

And  now,  friends,  it  is  indcn'd  a  pleasure  to  he 
with  you  to-diiy  and  to  hid  you  welcome  on  hehall 
of  tiie  nation,  here  in  the  Capital  of  the  nation.  I 
am  ,iJ,Iail  to  meet  here  sood  Methodists  from  so 
many  lands.  The  Methodist  Churc^h  ])lays  a  <ii'eat 
part  in  many  lands;  and  yet  I  think  I  can  say 
that  in  none  othei'  has  it  played  so  great  anil  pecul- 
iar u  part  a.s  iiere  in  the  United  States.  Its  his- 
tory is  indissoluhly  interwoven  with  tlie  history  of 
our  country  lor  the  si.x  score  years  since  the  consti- 
tutional (•oiivention  made  us  really  a  nation. 
.M(!thodism  in  America  entered  on  its  period  of 
rapid  growth  just  ahout  the  time  of  Wasliington's 
first  |)residency.  Its  essential  democracy,  its  fiery 
and  restless  energy  of  spirit,  and  the  wide  phiy  that 
it  gave  to  individual  initiative,  all  tended  to  make 
it  [leculiarly  congenial  to  a  hardy  and  virile  folk, 
democratic  to  the  core,  prizing  individual  inde- 
pendence above  all  earthly  po.ssessions,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  rough  and  stern  work  of  conquering  a 
continent.  Methodism  spread  even  among  the  old 
comminiities  and  the  long-.settled  districts  of  the 
Atlantic  tide  water;  but  its  phenomenal  gi'owth 
was  from  these  regions  westward.  The  whole 
country  is  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Metho- 
di.st  circuit  riders,  the  Methoiiist  pioneer  preachers, 
whose  movement  westward  kept  i)ace  with  the 
movement  of  the  frontier,  who  shared  all  the  hard- 
ships in  the  life  of  the  frontiersman,  while  at  the 
same  time  ministering  to  that  frontiersman's 
spiritual  needs,  and  seeing  that  his  pressing  ma- 
terial cares  and  the  hard  and  grinding  poverty  of 
his  life  did  not  wlu)lly  extinguish  tiie  divine  fire 
within  his  .soul.  Such  was  your  work  in  the  (mst ; 
and  your  work  in  the  present  is  as  great,  and  even 
greater;  for  the  need  and  opportunity  for  service 
widen  as  the  field  of  natioiuil  interest  widens.  It 
is  not  true  in  this  countiy  that  the  poor  have  grown 
poorer.  It  is  not  true. '  (Cries,  "  No!  No!")  And 
the  judgment  that  we  speak  of  will  come  on  those 
who  tell  too  much  untruth.  Sometimes  I  feel  a 
little  like  a  Methodist  lay  preacher  myself.  But  it 
is  true  that  in  many  sections,  and  particularly  in 
our  large  cities,  the  rich  have  grown  so  very  much 
richer  as  to  widen  the  gulf  between  the  man  of 
very  large  means  and  the  man  who  makes  each 
day's  livelihood  by  that  day's  work;  and  those 
who  with  sinceiily,  and  efficiency,  and  deep  con- 
viction, baud  together  for  mutual  helj),  as  vou  are 
banded — not  only  for  one  to  reach  down  and  help 
another,  but  for  each  to  extend  his  hand  in  help  to, 
and  lo  take  the  haml   extended  to  him  in  help  bv 


his  brother.  Those  of  you  who  do  that  are  those 
who  can  keep  the  gulf  from  becoming  too  wide, 
•loin  with  a  man  in  doing  sonuU-hing  of  common 
interest  to  hotii  of  you,  and  you  find  there's  iu)t 
going  to  be,  even,  any  very  great  gulf  between  him 
and  you.  Is  not  that  common  sense?  Exactly! 
Ivxaetly  ! 

Ti'Ui'  religion,  through  church  organizations, 
through  philanthropic  organizations,  in  all  llu^  field 
of  kindred  endeavor,  can  manifest  itself  as  effectively 
in  the  crowded  anil  complex  life  of  to-day  as  ever  it 
did  in  the  pioneer  yesterdays  ;  and  the  souls  of  men 
need  the  light  now,  and  strive  blindly  toward  it,  as 
they  needed  it  and  strove  toward  it  in  the  vanished 
past.  Glory  in  the  j^ast !  But  ti-eat  it  as  an  incen- 
tive to  do  well  in  the  |)resent.  Do  not  confine  your- 
selves to  being  so  proud  of  it  that  you  forget  to  do 
similar  work  to-day.  It  is  your  task  to  do  the  work 
of  the  Lord  on  the  farm  and  in  the  mine,  in  tlie 
counting-room  and  the  factory,  in  the  carshops  and 
beside  the  blasting  furnaces,  just  as  it  was  the  task 
of  your  spiritual  forebears  to  wre.stle  for  the  souls  of 
the  men  and  women  who  dwelt  on  the  stump-dotted 
clearings  in  the  wilderness. 

No  nation  in  the  world  has  more  right  than  ours 
to  look  with  jd'oud  confidence  toward  the  future. 
Nowhere  else  has  the  experiment  of  democratic 
government,  of  government  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people,  of  government  based  on  the  princijile  of 
treating  each  man  on  his  innate  worth  as  a  man, 
been  tried  on  .so  vast  a  scale  as  with  us;  and  on  the 
whole  the  experiment  has  been  more  successful  than 
anywhere  else.  Moreover,  on  the  whole  (when  I  say 
this  I  think  you  will  acquit  me  of  having  nuule  any 
attempt  to  minimize  the  evils  of  the  present  day. 
But,  on  the  whole)  I  think  it  can  be  said  we  have 
grown  better  aiul  not  worse ;  for  if  there  is  much 
evil,  good  also  greatly  altouiuls,  and  if  wrong  grows, 
so  in  even  greater  measure  grows  the  stern  .sense  of 
right  before  which  wrong  must  eventually  yield. 
It  would  be  both  uiunanly  and  unwarranted  to  l)e- 
come  faint-hearted  or  despairing  about  the  nation's 
future.  And  the  Methodist  Church  would  not  be 
the  Methodist  C!hurch  if  it  either  were  unmanly  <^r 
grmv  faint-hearted  !  Clear-eyed  and  far-sighted  men 
who  are  both  brave  of  heart  and  cool  of  head,  while 
uot  for  a  moment  refusing  to  see  and  acknowledge 
the  many  evils  arouinl  us,  must  yet  also  feel  a  con- 
fident assurance  that  in  the  struggle  we  shall  win  and 
not  lo.se,  that  the  century  that  has  just  opened  will 
see  great  triumph  for  our  peojjle. 

But  the  surest  way  to  achieve  this  triutnph  is, 
while  never  losing  hope  and  belief  in  our  progress, 
yet  at  the  same  time  to  refuse  to  blind  ourselves  to 
what  is  evil  in  the  complex  play  of  the  many  force.s, 
working  through,  an<l  with,  and  against  one  another, 
in  the  U|ibuilding  of  our  social  structure.  There  is 
more  of  good  than  evil,  hut  there  is  jjlenty  of  evil, 
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anil  it  Ijeliooves  us  to  war  against  it.  'IMiere  i.s  much 
that  tends  toward  evil  ass  w«^il  as  much  that  tends 
toward  good  ;  and  tiu>  true  i)atriot  is  that  man  who, 
witliout.  losing  fixith  in  tlie  good,  does  iiis  best  to 
combat  the  evil,  to  .stamp  it  out  where  that  is  pos- 
sible, and  if  that  is  not  possible  at  least  to  minimize 
the  harm  it  does.  Prosj)erily  such  as  ours,  necessar}' 
though  it  he  as  the  material  basis  of  national  great- 
ness, inevitabl}'  tends  to  undue  exaltation  of  the 
merely  material  side  of  liu^  national  chai'actei' :  and 
we  must  largely  rely  on  the  ellorts  of  such  men  and 
women  as  tliose  I  am  addressing  to  huild  up  the 
spiritual  life  without  wh.ich  the  matci'ial  life  amounts 
in  the  end  to  nothing. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  want 
to  seem  to  be  guilty  of  cant.  The  material  succe.ss 
is  a  good  thing.  Don't  ever  let  me  be  misunder- 
stood as  saying  to  a  nnin  or  the  nation  to  disregard 
maleriid  success.  You  want  your  .son  to  be  able  to 
pull  his  own  weight — not  to  have  to  be  heljied  by 
somebod}'  else  to  keep  himself  and  his  wife  and  his 
children,  and  1  hoj)e  he  will  have  plenty  of  them. 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

You  want  him  to  be  able  to  care  for  himself  and 
for  those  close  to  him  and  dependent  upon  him. 
But  you  do  not  want  him  to  be  content  with  only 
taking  care  of  his  body.  Let  him  take  care  oi'  his 
body;  but  remember  that  it  amounts  to  nothing  it 
he  does  not  take  care  of  his  soul.  And  as  it  is  with 
the  man,  so  it  is  with  the  nation. 

As  generation  succeeds  generation  the  problems 
change  in  their  external  shape;  old  needs  vanish, 
and  new  needs  arise;  but  it  remains  as  true  as  ever 
that  in  the  last  analysis  national  greatness,  nation- 
al happiness,  national  succe.ss,  depend  upon  the 
(•haract(!r  of  the  individual  man  and  individual 
woman.  Nothing  can  sup[>ly  the  place  of  that  in- 
dividual character.  We  need  good  laws;  we  need 
to  liave  the.se  laws  honesth'  and  fearlessly  adminis- 
tered ;  we  need  wealth  ;  we  need  science  and  art 
and  all  the  kindreil  activities  that  spring  from  the 
clover  brain  and  the  delt  hand.  But  most  of  all  we 
need  the  essential  qualities  that  in  their  sum  make 
u|)  the  good  man  and  the  good  woman;  most  of  all 
we  need  that  tine  and  healthy  family  life  the  lack 
of  which  nuikes  any  seeming  material  prosperity 
but  a  glittering  sham. 

If  the  average  man  is  brave  and  hard-working 
and  clean-living — he  has  got  to  be  that;  he  has  got 
to  be  brave;  the  timid  good  man  is  not  worth 
much.  He  has  got  to  have  common  sense.  He 
has  got  to  be  willing  to  work  hard,  and  to  be  clean 
of  life  and  thougiit.  If  he  is  that  type  of  man;  if 
the  average  woman  has  the  qualities  which  make  a 
good  wife  and  gooil  mother,  if  each  ot  them  alike 
has  self-respect,  and  if  each  realizes  that  the  gri'ut- 
est  thing  in  life  is  the  chance  to  do  .service:   if  that 


is  true  of  the  average  nuin  and  woman,  we  uvva\  not 
bother  about  the  future  of  llw  nation.  It  is  secure. 
But,  men  and  women,  we  can  not  stand  up  for 
what  is  good  in  manhood  and  womanhood  without 
condemning  what  is  evil. 

We  do  not  want  to  be  too  hard  upon  the  sinner. 
But  we  do  not.  want  to  spare  the  sin  ;  and  sometimes, 
as  an  incident  to  that,  you  must  condemn  the  one 
guilty  of  the  sin.  We  must  condemn  the  man  who 
is  either  brutal  and  vicious  or  weak  and  cowaitlly  ; 
the  man  who  fails  to  do  his  duty  b}'  the  public,  who 
is  a  bad  neighbor,  an  idler — let  not  the  idler  lay  the 
unction  to  his  .soul  that  he  has  not  harmed  anyboily. 
If  he  does  not  benefit  anybody  he  cumbers  the 
ground.  We  must  condemn  the  man  who  fails  to 
do  Ins  duty  by  the  public,  who  is  a  ba<l  neighbor, 
an  idler,  an  inconsiderate  and  selfish  husbajiil,  a 
nc^glectful  father. 

.lust  one  word  to  the  man  whose  goodness  is  con- 
lined  to  allairs  outside  his  own  house.  Let  liim  re- 
member that  by  being  selfish,  inconsiderate,  exact- 
ing in  his  own  home,  he  may  l)e  able  to  inflict 
considerably  more  misery  than  he  can  ever  offset 
outside.  So  much  for  the  man.  I  am  better  fitted 
to  preach  to  him  than  to  the  woman.  But  the 
woman  likewise  is  to  he  condemned  who,  wliether 
from  cowardice  or  coldness,  from  selfish  love  of  ease 
or  from  lack  of  all  true  womanly  quality,  refuses  to 
do  aright  her  great  and  all-essential  duties  of  wife- 
hood and  motherhood.  We  admire  a  good  man, 
hut  we  admii'e  a  good  woman  still  more. 

I  believe  in  the  future  of  this  nation,  because  I 
think  the  average  uian  is  a  pretty  good  fellow.  But 
I  think  his  wife  is  a  still  better  fellow.  But  in  the 
case  of  war  she  is  not;  I  am  not  going  to  say  that 
she  is.  All  honor  to  the  man  who  does  his  full 
duty  in  peace;  a4<(\  honor  evermore  to  the  man 
who  does  his  full  duty  in  war — as  the  Methodists 
did  in  the  civil  war.  (.'\.iiplau.se.)  But  there  is  one 
person  whom  I  put  above  the  soldier  and  that  is 
the  mother  who  has  don(>  her  lull  duty.  For  every 
man  worthy  the  name  must  recognizi'  that  the 
birth  pangs  make  all  men  the  debtors  of  all  women. 
No  human  being  has  quite  the  title  to  re.?pect  that 
the  niiither  has  who  does  her  full  duty.  It  is 
owing  to  \\ev  that  the  nation  can  go  on — that  it 
grows  and  not  decays;  so  that  in  quality  and  in 
quantity  the  citizc^nship  of  the  nation  shall  increase 
and  not  d(H'i'ease.  'I'lie  measure  of  our  belief  in 
and  respect  for  the  good  nnm  and  the  good  woman 
must  be  the  liieasure  of  our  condemnation  of  the 
man  and  the  woman — of  either  nnm  or  wonnin — 
who,  whether  from  viciousness  or  selfishness  or  from 
vapid  folly,  fails  to  do  each  his  or  her  duty  in  his 
or  her  special  sphere,  ("ourage,  unselfishness,  com- 
mon sense,  devotion  to  high  ideals,  a  pro[)er  care  for 
th(>  things  (if  the  spirit — wliirh  dues  not  in  the  least 
mean  that  there  shall  nut  mIsu  he  a    pruiiei'  care  for 
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till'  lliino-s  "f  tlip  body— those  iin-  wliiit  wc  most 
ii('('<l  to  s(H>  in  dui'  |i(M)|ile. 

It  is  not  j;-('iiius,  l)rilliaiicv,  keenness  of  intelleet, 
tliiit  we  most  need  in  our  |)eo|ile.  We  most  need 
tile  eommon,  everyday,  humdnun  qualities  vvdiicli 
mai<e  up  the  ordinary  good  man  ami  good  woman. 
These  are  tiie  ([ualities  tiiat  nial<e  u|)  the  riglit  type 
of  family  life;  and  tiiesc;  are  the  (|ualities  tliat  l>y 
|>reeept  and  l>y  example  you  here — -you  Metiiodist 
men  and  women  whom  1  am  addressing — are  bound 
to  do  all  in  your  power  to  make  tiie  tyiiieal  (|uaiities 
of  Anieriean  eitizensiiip.     (Great  aiiplaiise.) 

Tlie  President:  1  just  wish  I  eould  stay  longer 
with  you,  but  I  have  another  engagement  —  I  have 
been  l(^ading  a  (juite  busy  life  recently — and  1  am  a 
little  late  for  it  now.  It  has  bcMi  a  very  real  pleas- 
ure to  meet  you  here  to-day.  I  .am  not  at  all  sure 
that  1  have  helped  you,  imt  you  have  helped  me. 
(( li-eat  a|i|ilause.) 

In  response  to  the  exprc^s.sed  desire  of  the  gatlier- 
ing,  Mrs.  Uoosevelt  came  forward  and  graciously 
acknowledged  the  greetings  of  the  as.sembly. 


Bishop  Cran.ston  :  The  service  that  the  President 
has  rendered  us  to-day  is  of  exceptional  character. 
The  President  regrets  almost  as  much  as  we  do  that 
his  time  does  not  admit  of  a  reception  to- the  dele- 
gates in  person.  And  yet  T  would  like  to  know 
how  many  of  you  would  care  to  stand  and  shake 
hands  with  all  this  company? 

The  Temple  Quartette  sang,  mueh  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  audience. 

Bishop  Cranston:  T  was  just  trying  to  find  out  on 
what  day  it  was  that  the  voice  of  a.  man  child  was 
heard  in  a  parsonage  somewhere  in  the  West,  in 
West  Virginia;  a  voice  that  ha.s  never  since  been 
stilled.  Whatever  it  may  have  learned  in  child- 
hood else,  it  learned  in  due  time  the  language  of 
Zion  ;  and  wherever  this  voice  is  heard  there  is  no 
uncertain  note  as  to  the  significance  of  life,  as  to  the 
grandeur  of  destiny.  And  I  shall  have  now  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  this  child  of  a  Metho- 
dist parsonage,  this  boy  of  a  Methodist  preacher's 
home,  one  more  to  give  the  lie  to  the  charge  that 
Methodist  preachers'  boys  are  invariably  unworthy, 
a  man  whose  eloquence  lias  charmed  even  the  saints 
in  Boston  ;  and,  let  me  say  it  further,  whose  life  in 
Washington  city  is  the  same  in  quality  and  vitality 
as  his  life  in  the  great  Methodi-st  State  of  Iowa — 
Senator  .Jonathan  P.  Dolliver. 

Atldress  of  Senator  l>oUiver. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  It  is  a 
very  great  pleasure  to  participate  with  you  in  the 
exercises  of  this  hour.  On  behalf  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  University  I  desire  to  exy)ress  their  grateful  ap- 


prcciat-ioii  that  the  ( leuei'al  CoiifertMice  has  thought 
it  fitting,  in  the  midst  of  its  deliberations,  to  visit 
this  spot  and  seethe  foundations  of  the  institution 
which  the  Chuich  is  laying  here. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  desires,  also,  to  thank  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Uoosevelt  that,  notwithstanding 
the  iinnumberiMJ  cares  and  responsibilities  which 
press  upon  ihiiu,  they  have  found  the  time  to  meet 
with  us,  and  liy  their  presence  to  make  this  occa- 
sion one  of  far-rea.('hiiig  national  interest  and  his- 
toric inijiortancc.  The  inspiring  words  which  the 
President  has  spoken  here  will  be  treasured  for  a 
long  time  by  those  who  have  had  the  fortune  to 
hear  them,  ami  in  other  gener.atious  will  become 
a  part  of  the  traditions  which  surround  this  insti- 
tution. The  President's  words  come  to  us  not  only 
with  the  weight  which  belongs  to  the  greatest 
ofiice  of  the  people  but  also  with  the  influence 
which  arises  from  the  best  type  of  popular  lead- 
erslii|i  any  generation  of  Americans  has  ever 
known — a  leadership  which  has  had  a  care  not 
for  the  material  development  of  the  nation  alone, 
but  for  the  higher  lite  of  the  Cfmimunity,  with- 
out which  the  triumphs  of  industry  and  com- 
merce are  all  alike  in  vain.  We  ;ire  glad  to  think 
that  the  courtesy  which  he  has  extended  to  us  by 
his  [)resence  here  contains  within  it  not  only  an  evi- 
dence of  his  good  will  towards  the  church  of  which 
you  are  representatives,  but  also  a  recognition  of 
the  work  which  you  are  doing  in  the  world,  and  e.s- 
piecially  of  the  vast  project  which  lies  in  outline 
and  in  promist^  yet  unfultilled  on  these  broad  acres^ 
which  are  to  be  the  home  of  the  American  Univer- 
sity. 

A  week  ago  to-morrow  1  was  wandering  in  one  of 
the  beautiful  cemeteries  near  the  Soldiers'  Home, 
under  the  guidance  of  an  artist,  who  desireil  to  show 
me  one  of  the  famous  works  of  Saint  (iaudens,  hid- 
den away  there  among  the  trees.  In  a  quiet  spot 
near  at  hand  I  found,  by  accident,  the  simple  monu- 
ment which  marks  the  grave  of  John  Fletcher  Hurst, 
the  founder  of  the  American  University  ;  and  as  I 
looked  upon  the  base  inscripiion  of  his  name  uj)on 
it  I  forgot  all  about  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  our 
greatest  sculptor's  masterpiece,  and  found  myself 
thinking  of  that  quiet,  unostentatious,  American 
scholar,  in  whose  mind  and  heart  this  institution 
took  form  before  ever  yet  one  stone  was  laid  upon 
another  even  in  the  buildings  which  he  lived  to  see 
complete.  What,  after  all,  is  the  genius  of  the  artist 
who  paints  a  great  picture,  or  the  sculptor,  who  em- 
bodies in  bronze  or  marble  a  great  thought,  com- 
pared to  that  which  holds  in  its  grasp  the  outlines 
of  a  great  enterprise,  to  be  filled  in  by  the  living 
zeal  of  generations  yet  unborn?  I  have  lieard 
Bishop  Hurst  described  as  a  dreamer.  So  he  was. 
In  these  days  of  practical  affairs  such  a  description 
of  a  man  .sometimes  carries  with  it  the  suggestion 
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of  a  sneer.  It  nil  ilcpeiids  upon  what,  you  mean  \>y 
the  epithet.  It  a  man,  like  the  fascinating  youth 
of  Doihan,  is  all  the  time  dreaming  ahout  himself, 
or  what  is  going  to  hapi)en  to  him,  or  what  offices 
lie  is  to  hold,  and  how  sheaves  and  stars  are  to  wait 
upon  him  like  .servants,  it  requires  at  least  an  ad- 
mixture of  grace,  to  avoid  joining  in  the  railing- 
salutation  of  his  hrethren  :  "  Behold,  this  dreamer 
(;ometii  !  "  Or,  if  a  man  spends  his  time  looking 
forwar  1  to  the  day  when  incredihle  fictions  shall  be 
invited  to  take  the  place  of  the  realities  of  human 
lile,  he  must  not  complain  if  men  disniiss  his  calcu- 
lations with  sc:ant  respect.  Bishop  Hurst  was  nut 
such  as  these.  He  never  took  thought  for  himself; 
he  never  left  the  earth  u[ion  wliicli  we  all  must 
walk.  If  he  had  aconnnunion  with  the  .skies  it  was 
not  for  the  purpose  of  locating  a  comfortable  resi- 
dence for  himscll  or  anybody  else.  He  belonged 
utterly  to  the  world  and  U)  the  age.  In  what  resi)cct, 
then,  did  he  diifer  from  us  of  little  faith?  In  this 
respect,  at  least;  he  had,  in  an  extraordinary  meas- 
ure, that  loftiest  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  liie 
con«tructiv(;  imagiu-ition  o[ierating  in  the  realms  of 
higli  s[)iritual  ideals.  He  was  perhajts  the  most 
profound  scholar  our  world-wide  Methodism  has 
produced.  He  had  lived  the  life  of  the  great  uin- 
versities  of  Germany  and  England.  He  had  fol- 
lowed these  ancient  centers  of  culture  back  to  their 
sources,  from  the  pious  zeal  which  laid  their  foun- 
dations down  to  our  own  times.  He  belonged  to  a 
clinrch  wiiich  began  in  tlie  oldest  university  in 
England.  He  comprehended  the  importance  of 
preserving  the  blessings  of  learning  and  at  the  same 
time  keeping  alive  the  spiritual  life  of  man.  He 
saw  the  danger  which  has  overtaken  the  older  na- 
tions through  the  sacrifice  of  civilization  to  mere 
progress,  even  the  progress  of  knowledge.  He  foi-e- 
cast,  with  true  prophetic  insight,  the  influence  U[)on 
society,  and  i:s[)ecially  upon  po|)ular  systems  of  gov- 
ernment, of  the  modern  revivals  of  ancient  pagan- 
isms, which  give  man  free  access  to  all  IIk;  treasures 
of  learning  only  to  dismiss  him  without  (iod  au<l 
without  lu)pe  in  the  world. 

And  so  the  vision  slowl}'  took  slia|)e  that  united 
Methodism  should  begin  the  building  at  the  Capi- 
tal of  tli(^  nation  of  a  university  to  which  the  youch 
of  Aiiuriia  might  repair  to  complete  their  educa- 
tion and  i|ualil'y  themselves  for  l('adershi[>  in  the 
national  lile.  lb'  chose  this  s|>ot,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  natural  beauty,  but  because  it  lies  near 
the  center  of  our  greatest  affairs.  He  was  wise 
enough  to  know  that  within  a  few  years  a  million 
people  will  live  here,  and  other  millions  make  [til- 
grimages  hither,  and  that  not  many  generations 
will  pass  away  betbre  this  C'apital  will  become  not 
only  the  seat  of  the  greatest  government  of  the 
world,  but  a  factor  of  undis|>uted  preeminence  in 
the  whole   life  of  the  republic.     Here  are  to  grow 


the  richest  libraries  in  the  world — not  oue,  but 
many.  Here  are  to  l)e  in  constant  use  the  most 
efhcient  laboratories  for  the  study  of  all  the  prob- 
lems of  natural  science.  Here  is  the  clearing 
house  of  the  opinions  of  men  of  learning  from  all 
sections  ot  the  country.  Here  are  the  monuments  of 
our  national  history,  and  about  the  capital  have  al- 
ready the  legends  of  patriotism  and  libert}'.  This 
city  is  a  university  in  itself,  and  every  resident  who 
has  the  preparation  and  the  time  may  pursue  post- 
graduate studies  as  long  as  he  lives. 

yome  of  us  have  been  discouraged  on  account  of 
the  slow  movement  of  this  educational  project.  I 
am  no  longer  oue  of  these.  In  the  first  place  we 
are  not  building  to  meet  a  sudden  emergency,  and 
in  the  next  i)lace  we  can  easily  afford  to  leave  to 
other  generations  a  part  in  the  completion  of  so  vast 
a  scheme.  It  is  not  possible  to  Ijuiid  a  university  in 
a  hurry.  All  i  istitutions  among  men  are  a  growth, 
not  a  rnation.  U  you  had  all  the  money  iu  the 
world,  and  nothin  r  else,  you  could  not  build  a  uni- 
versity with  it.  For  that  reason  I  have  been  anx- 
ious to  see  this  institution  lounded  upon  the  com- 
mon interest  of  millions  of  people  rather  than  upon 
the  beneficence  and  generosity  of  a  few  men.  J  like 
the  s|)irit  ol  American  philanthropy,  especially  in 
itsdealin.s  with  our  colleges,  because  instead  of 
doing  things  for  people  it  aims  to  help  people  to  do 
things  for  them.selves.  Such  institutions,  to  be 
valuable,  must  be  founded  upon  the  sacrifices  and 
sym pathetic  intere-it  of  the  whole  community.  That 
has  always  been  the  history  ot  our  great  philanthio- 
pies,  including  those  woild-wide  efforts  to  lift  up 
the  barbarians  of  the  earth  ;  but  I  do  not  doubt  that 
the  Amei'ican  University,  as  soon  as  men  begin  to 
see  the  strategic  importance  of  the  work  it  is  to  do, 
will  attract  the  attention  of  men  everywhere  who 
understand  the  meaning  of  that  high  and  inexora- 
ble law  of  human  life,  which  t)rtlains  as  a  part  of 
the  structure  and  framework  of  society  that  where 
much  is  given  nnich  also  shall  be  required. 

There  are  some  who  think  that  an  institution 
such  as  this  will  be  hampere<l  and  limited  in  its  use- 
fulness by  the  fact  that  it  jomes  into  existence  under 
the  auspices  of  a  particular  church.  1  do  not  share 
that  view,  nor  is  it  verified  by  the  experience  of  our 
institutions  of  learning  in  America.  Tlie  bitterne.-^s 
of  sectarian  strife  in  tlie  United  States  is  passed. 
The  fraternity  of  religious  faiths  among  the  people 
is  one  of  the  finest  evidences  of  the  progress  of  our 
democracy.  Even  the  fury  of  controversies  which 
in  other  ages  sundered  the  Church  into  contending 
factions  and  colored  the  political  as  well  as  the 
religious  life  of  great  nations,  has  passed  away,  and 
so  far  as  A;aerican  Methodism  is  concerned  it  takes 
the  hand  of  every  creed  which  preserves  the  funda- 
mental truth  of  the  gospel  with  a  sincerity  vvbieh 
has  forgcttten  tin;  little  things  about  which  nuui^de- 
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hale  ill  tlie  prcsuiice  of  till'  lari^cr  tilings  in  wliicli 
tlicy  are  as  une. 

Tiicre  is  not  a  (leiuiniiiiational  college  in  Ameriea 
which  asks  a  student  what  church  he  belongs  to,  or 
seeks  to  take  away  from  him  the  faith  wliicli  he  in- 
herited from  his  father  and  his  motluu";  so  that  this 
institution  loses  notliing  by  the  fact  that  a  religious 
denoinination  with  a  memberslii|)  of  millions  of 
people  has  ]»ut  its  i-esourc('S  to  its  suppojt,  but  its  en- 
thusiasm and  its  devotion  and  sym|)athy  for  its 
guidance  and  dc^velopment. 

i  have  been  pi'oud  of  the  honor  of  being  nuni- 
i)ered  among  the  members  of  its  Board  of  Trustees. 
It  was  a  luxury  whicdi  1  shall  never  forget  to  sit 
down  in  the  meetings  presid*^!  over  by  that  stal- 
wart idd  si)ldicr,  whose  heart  was  so  big  that  there 
was  room  in  it  lor  all  the  struggling  undertakings 
of  his  ehvirch  and  of  his  country,  Chancellor  McCabe, 
so  lately  admitted  to  his  exceeding  great  reward  ; 
and  I  cannot  conclude  without  congratulating  the 
friends  of  the  I'^niversity  upon  the  election  as  his 
successor  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  a  courageous  leatler 
in  t;verythiug  which  concerns  the  welfare  of  the 
Church  or  State.  He  has  a  great  burden  of  respon- 
sibility, and  I  would  encourage  his  heart  to-day  ])y 
saying  that  he  has  a  great  constituency — great  in 
resources,  greater  still  in  the  solemn  conviction  of  its 
dutv— an<i  with  that  behind  him  he  must  succeed. 


The  l>i.sli<)|>s'  Estimate  of  Our  Future. 

In  their  last  quadrennial  address  the  Bishops  of 
the  Ab-'thodist  Episcojial  'Jliurch  say: 

"As  successive  General  Confereuces  have  approved  the 
plan  of  tiiis  institutiou,  reported  upon  its  progress  and  com- 
mended it  to  the  liberality  of  the  Church,  we  are  glad  to 
report  tliat  the  last  quadrennium  has  furthered  its  advance 
toward  the  point  wliere  endowment  will  permit  its  being 
opened  to  students.  Its  site  of  ninety-three  acres  is  now 
worth  |8('0,00e.  It  has  two  buildings,  costing  $332,31'J,  and 
a  library  and  apparatus  worth  1:24, tiOO.  These  assets,  with 
other  property,  bonds,  mortgages  and  subscriptions  for  en- 
dowment malie  a  total  of  $3,051,095,  as  the  value  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  date.  It  is  thus  placed,  before  it  is  opened,  in  the 
first  (^las-sas  to  property  of  our  institutions.  We  see  no  reason 
to  change  our  estimate  of  the  future  of  this  University. 
Though  sadly  bereaved  by  the  deaths  of  Bishops  Hurst  and 
McCabe,  its  new  Chancellor,  the  Rev.  Franklin  Hamilton, 
D.  D.,  is  taking  up  his  work  with  vigor  and  success." 


Couiuienilalion  I»v  the  (Jeneral 
Conleieiiee,  IDOS, 

The  (ieneral  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
eo|ial  Church,  at  its  recent  session  in  Baltimore, 
adopted  the  following  resolutions,  presented  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  William  D.  Parr,  on  Tuesday,  May  26tli  : 

Whereas,  with  great  care  and  no  little  expense,  the  au- 
thorities of  the  American  University  conducted  a  uni(iue 
and  successful  excursion  to  their  gi-ouuds,  May  IG,  1908  ;  and 

Whereas,  the  authorities  of  the  University  gave  thei-eby 
to  the  delegates  of  this  General  Conference  and  their  friends 
not  only  pleasure  and  recreation  but  valuable  information 
concerning  this  great  educational  movement,  at  the  Nation's 
Capital: 


Ilisnlred,  1,  We  appreciate  the' presence  of  his  Excellency, 
'I'lieoilore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  Unitod  States,  on  thiit 
(jccasion— his  spiritual  and  patriotic  address,  so  lofty  and  in- 
spiring, making  the  hour  ever  memorable  in  the  history  of 
the  institution  :nid  the  t!hurch. 

Ilcsolred,  3,  We  congratulate  the  Chancellor,  the  Rev. 
Franklin  Hamilton,  Doctor  of  Philo.sophy,  his  associates,  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  Churcli  on  the  possession  of  a 
campus  so  large  and  of  such  natural  beauty  We  congratu- 
late them  also  on  the  work  so  well  done,  and  nominond  this 
enterprise  to  people  everywh(;re,  who  believe  that  patriotism 
and  sound  learning  are  the  safe  uards  of  tlie  republic. 


lieceiit  Conti'ibuti«>ii,s  to  the  University. 
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L.  C.  Floyd,  $:n-5{):  G.  W.  .Smith,  $:!:i.:i:i;  J.  H.  Dewart, 
$:iO;  Thomas  Harwood,  |:i. 

Gbneuai.  Fund. 

Bequest  of  J.  C.  Brader,  Nanticokc,  Pa.,  $17.';  T.  C.  Hun- 
ter, .f.iOO:  Hon.  .Tames  A.  Gary,  .1350;  Francis  Magee,  $300; 
W.  H.  Shelmerdine,  $100;  Robert  Car.soii,  $100;  Zenas  Crane, 
$100;  A.  B.  Browne,  $100;  D.  H.  Carroll,  sioo;  W.  F.  Robe-t 
son,  $100;  Thomas  W.  Smith  $75;  W.  H.  Jderedith,  $.50; 
Judge  H.  C.  McWhorter,  $50;  Rev.  Daniel  Dorchester,  Jr  , 
«50;  W.  L.  Turner,  $50;  John  Gribbel,  $35. 
McKiNLEY  Memorial. 

George  Coon,  $50. 

McCabe  Pkofessokship  Endow.ment. 

W.  W.  Van  Duseu,  $5;  B.  F.  Fickett,  $5. 

State  Buildino  and  State  Endowme.vt  Fund. 

S.  K.  Felton,  $300:  E.  G.  Eberhart,  $.'00;  B.  F.  Leightou, 
$100;  H.  P.  Sullivan,  $100;  Charles  Gibson,  $  00;  W.  L. 
Sykes  $50;  George  F.  Washburn,  $50;  Levi  Smith,  $50;  Mrs 
M.  B  Dunham,  $35;  James  Fenton  $35;  R.  M.  Round,  $35, 
R.  S.  Donaldson,  $35;  William  Hardwick,  $35;  Byron  Wal- 
ker, $35;  H.  S.  Kennedy,  t35;  S.  L.  Bowser,  $35;  James  P. 
Mann,  $10;  Mr.  Colviu,  $5;  Mr.  Roper,  $5;  Ricluird  Stephens, 
.$5;  Thomas  Stephens,  $5. 

Work  has  already  commenced  on  Massachusetts 
avenue  between  Wisconsin  avenue  and  the  grounds 
of  the  American  University.  The  approju-iation 
made  by  Congress  is  being  expended,  ami  culverts 
aie  being  built  preparatory  to  the  grading  of  this 
finest  avenue  in  Washington,  which  will  bring  the 
University  into  easy  and  direct  touch  with  the  heart 
of  the  city. 

James  Oliver  Wilson. 

It  becomes  our  sad  duty  to  record  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  .Jaines  Oliver  Wilson,  D.  D.,  a  member  of 
our  Board  of  Trustees,  which  occurred  suddenly  on 
Sjiturday,  .June  13,  1908.  Dr.  Wilson  was  serving 
a  very  useful  i)astorate  in  the  Nostrand  AveniU! 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
In  the  same  capacity  he  had  given  many  successful 
years  to  leading  churches  in  Philadel[)hia  and  New 
York,  achieving  a  most  remarkable  deliverance 
from  the  bondage  of  debt  at  Saint  Andrews  in  the 
last-named  city.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
American  University  and  was  a  Trustee  for  the  last 
ten  years.  He  was  a  man  of  broad  culture,  deep 
faith  and  s|)iritual  fervor.  His  touch  was  uj)on 
thou.sands  for  their  good. 
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The   Opt'iiinj*-   of  3Iassjicliust'tts    Aveiiiu'. 

"The  dirt  is  fly  in  jj;"  on  Ma-s-sacliusetts  Avenue.  The  cut  above  is  from  a  photograph  taken  October  15, 
and  shows  in  part  what  is  now  beinf^  done.  The  view  is  from  a  point  on  the  north  edge  of  tiie  ave- 
nue, looking  nortiiwest.  Tiie  trend  of  the  avenue  is  shown  by  tlie  opening  in  the  woodland  to  the 
right  where  the  greatest  altitude,  about  four  hundred  feet  above  tide  water,  will  be  reaohed.  The  resi- 
dence and  tower,  near  the  center,  are  "We?tover,"  the  villa  of  Mr,  Charley  (?.  Glover,  president  of  the 
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Riggs  NiitioiKil  Bank  and  treasurer  of  the  Aiueii- 
caii  University.  Between  these  two  and  against  the 
sky-line  appear  tiie  dome  and  roof  of  one  wing  of  tiie 
McKinley  Memorial  College  of  Government.  A 
little  to  the  right  of  this  structure  stands  the  Col- 
lege of  History  hidden  hy  the  thick  foliage.  Tiie 
giant  steam  sliovel  and  construction  trains  are  a  part 
of  the  equipment  of  the  McDermott  Company,  eon- 
tractors,  of  I'iiiladelphia,  who  are  doing  the  work. 

The  second  picture  (on  page  3)  looks  to  the  soutli- 
eastfrom  a  point  in  near  proximity  to  the  University 
site  and  central  in  the  line  and  at  the  grade  of  the  ave- 
nue, on  the  northwest  side  of  the  Foundry  hranch 
where  the  pre.sent  fill  is  being  made.  The  depth  c  f  the 
fill  here  is  forty  two  feet.  Tiie  great  sewer  of  Ari- 
zona Avenue  is  seen  in  the  white  line  at  tlie  bottom 
of  the  ravine  crossing  Massachusetts  Avenue  and 
providing  for  both  tlie  future  surface  and  service 
drainage  of  all  this  region.  The  cut  to  the  north- 
west of  the  ravine  will  be,  at  its  greatest  dei)th,  about 
thirty  five  feet.  From  the  crest  of  the  hill  whei'e  the 
avenue  enters  and  crosses  the  site  of  tiie  University, 
the  twin  domes  of  tlie  National  Capitol  and  the  fjib- 
rary  of  Congress  and  tlie  u[iper  portion  of  tlie 
Washington  Monument  are  in  plain  view. 

The  significance  of  this  new  n|iproacli  to  tlie 
American  University  cannot  be  put  into  words,  ft 
means  not  merely  tlie  saving  of  the  roundaliout 
travel  on  Loughboro  Road  and  Nebraska  Avenue. 
It  amounts  to  a  breaking  out  of  seclusion  into  pub- 
licity. Massachusetts  Avenue  is  the  great  residential 
thoroughfare  of  Washington  and  one  of  the  most 
imposing  boulevards  in  the  world.  The  growth  of 
the  city,  for  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  almost 
wholly  in  the  northwest  section  until  the  geograplii- 
cal  center  of  tlie  city  has  shifted  from  tlie  White 
House  to  a  point  north  of  Dupont  Circle,  the  inter- 
section of  Massacliusetts  and  Connecticut  Avenues. 
Tiie  site  of  tiie  University  is  destined  to  be  in  tlie 
heart  of  tlie  most  Ijeautiful  portion  of  the  Capital  of 
tlie  American  nation. 


Gilts. 

Seventy  thousand  dollars  for  the  University  has 
been  secured  in  wills  which  recently  have  been 
made  by  two  consecrateil,  far-seeing  members  of 
the  Methodi-st  Episcopal  Church.  Tiiis  enterprise 
is  winning  its  wa\'.  In  the  present  crisis  in  educa- 
tion it  is  being  recognized  that  at  our  national  capi- 
tal there  are  unique  opportunities  for  an  enlight- 
ened Protestantism  and  a  distinctively  Christian 
educational  training. 


Recout  coutributious  in  cash  have  beon  as  follows  : 

Genekal  Fund. 
John  Fritz,  $20()  ;  Mrs.  Win.  McEckron,  .$150;  D.  H. 
Carroll,  !j5 1  -5  ;  Miss  Simpson  and  Mrs.  Buoy  (jointly),  John 
Gribbel,  W.  M.  Crane,  James  W.  Jackson,  Harry  A.  House- 
man, T.  D.  Collins,  C.  E.  Welch,  F.  W.  Tunuell,  W.  S.  Pill- 
ing, Wm.  Gisriel,  J.  E.  Fricke,  Frank  A.  Freeman,  Mrs. 
Rosa  A.  Harvey,  each  $  1  0()  ;  C.  H.  Harding,  $50  ;  Isaac 
S.  Smyth,  Jr.,  Calviu  M.  Smyth,  George  J.  LaBar,  J.  W. 
Bowman,  A.  B.  Browne,  T.  H.  Anderson,  G.  W.  F.  Swartzell, 
Summerfiold  Baldwin,  each  fS-o  ;  H.  S.  Dulauey,  $10; 
J   E.  Ingram,  jj»10  ;  A  friend,  .$5. 

McCabe  Endowment  Fund. 
D.   O.    Skillen,   $25  ;   A.   B.  Moon,    $i:5 ;   Charles    W. 
Higgius,    $1!0;  O.  O.  Hall,  $5  ;  I  L.  Shantou,  $a. 

ASBURY    MeMOKIAL   FUND. 

p.  J.   Maveety,    $«6.60  ;  E.   R.   Willis,   W    B.  Collins, 
C.  O.  Mead,  each  $-J5. 

McKinley  Memorial  Fund. 
A.  A.  Hall,  $a. 


Ciirreiit  Notes  on  E<liicjition. 

llars'tird  has  recognized  tiiat  tlie  office  of  the 
university  includes  more  and  more  the  training  of 
business  men,  ami  lias  started  a  post-graduate 
School  of  Business  on  line.,  parallel  to  its  profess- 
ional .schools.  It  will  have  a  two  years'  course  and 
be  open  only  to  those  who  have  attained  ilie  B.  A. 
degree.  The  dean  of  the  school  is  to  be  Professor 
VVidiam  E.  Cay. 

All  interesting  discovery  is  the  fad  that  the  at- 
tendance of  American  students  at  European  uni- 
versities is  rapidly  falling  off.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  post-graduate 
deptirtments  of  our  universities  students  from  all 
civilized  countries  in  the  world  are  being  enrolled 
which  we  cannot  but  believe  means  that  the  real  uni- 
versities of  tills  country  car  take  rank  in  equipment 
and  scholarship  with  the  best  and  oldest  in  the 
world. — Nashville  Christian,  Advocate. 

The  Methodist  colleges  that  have  endeavored  to  be 
less  denominational  in  order  to  he  listed  as  one  of 
the  beneticiaries  of  the  Carnegie  pension  fund  are 
now  iiaying  the  price  of  their  course  at  the  con- 
ferences of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The 
elders  want  to  know  how  a  college  can  be  non-sec- 
tarian and  still  be  Methodist,  and  some  of  the  old- 
fashioned  ones  are  able  to  give  the  college  presidents 
a  bad  half  hour. — Springfield  Republican. 
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Tlic    (>|ioiiiii^    of   ■Alassai'lmst'tts    A\  fiiiic— The    Fill    al     l-'.iiiiidr.v     ISraiu'li,  Looki  ii^ 


The  Christian.  Herald,  in  its  issue  of  June  od, 
has  a  genei'ous  anrl  appreciative  article  describing 
tiie  American  University  and  speaking  encourag- 
ingly of  the  enter[)rise.  It  says,  "  A  newer  and 
deeper  interest  in  the  American  University  at  Wash- 
ington has  been  recently  awakened,  and  is  manifest 
especially  in  the  great  cities  of  the  East."  The 
article  is  illustrated. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  establish  a  new  Uni- 
versity at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  a  College  at  Scranton, 
Peun.  Concerning  the  latter  enterprise  a  Scranton 
daily  journal  comments  as  follows: 

"  It  is  impossible  to  measure  tiie  benefits  to  a  city 
of  an  institution  which  year  after  year  devotes 
itself  to  tiie  manufacture  of  cliaracter,  of  person- 
ality, of  maniiood,  just  as  a  factory  is  devoted  to 
producing  goods.  A  college  turns  the  creative 
energy  of  a  city  to  new  and  higher  forms  of  achieve- 


ment, and  in  turn  the  result  is  writ  large  all  over 
the  business  and  the  society  and  the  industr}'  of  that 
cit}-."  But  what  if  that  city  be  the  national  capital 
of  the  foremost  country  in  the  world  ? 

Chancellor  MacCracken  declares  that  his  univer- 
sity (New  York)  is  suffering  from  the  fact  that  its 
older  and  richer  neighbors  in  tlie  university  busi- 
ness have  adopted  and  promulgated  "  the  monopo- 
listic heresy  that  no  room  exists  in  the  metro|iolis 
for  a  second  universit}'.  Tiie}^  have  been  so  envel- 
oped b}^  business  corporations  that  they  have  unwit- 
tingly classified  themselves  with  owners  of  railways 
or  of  producers  of  steel  and  iron,  sugar  and  lead, 
oil  and  tobacco,  instead  of  classifying  themselves 
with  charitable  and  religious  bodies  where  they 
reall}'  belong.  The  result  is  the  existence  in  this 
region  of  America  of  a  virtual  university  trust." 

Fret  nut  thyself,  brave  Chancellor.  'Tis  a  heresy 
gray  and  far-wandered.  As  Ibsen  puts  it,  "  The 
old  do  ever  fear  the  young." 
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Kesigiiiition  ot   Dr.  Davidson. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Comiiiittee  of 
the  Trustees,  lield  on  October  IGtli,  the  resignation 
of  the  Rev.  Wilbur  L.  Davidson,  D.  D.,  Secretary  of 
the  Unive.sity,  was  presented  by  the  chairman,  Dr. 
D.  H.  Carroll,  and  accepted  "  with  deep  regret  and 
high  appreciation  of  his  long  and  valuable  services." 
Dr.  Davidson  served  as  Field  Secretary  of  the  Uni- 
versity for  Ohio  for  a  year,  and  was  then,  in  1809, 
elected  Secretary  of  the  University.  His  period  of 
office  has  covered  ton  years.  The  sickness  and  death 
of  Bishop  Hurst  and  the  death  of  Bishop  McCabe, 
the  first  two  Chancellors,  rendered  his  duties  at 
those  times  peculiarly  heavy.  He  was  especially 
useful  in  the  initiatory  canvass  for  tlie  Ohio  College 
of  Government,  and  has  been  an  able  public  repre- 
sentative of  the  institution  in  many  places.  Dr. 
Davidson  will  devote  his  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment and  extension  of  the  Chautauqua  work,  with 
whicii  he  has  been  so  long  and  so  successfully  iden- 
tified, and  in  which  he  is  tiie  acknowledged  leader 
in  America.  At  the  same  meeting  the  Executive 
Committee  voted  that  the  Rev.  Albert  Osborn,  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  the  University,  should  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Secretary  ad  i/(<er/m,  among  which  is 
the  editorship  of  the  University  Courier.  Dr. 
Davidion  be.irs  with  him  the  good  will  and  love  of 
all  connected  with  the  institution. 


A  Sacred  SiK»t. 

The  soil  of  Virginia  is  enriched  with  tiie  blood 
and  sacred  with  the  dust  of  many  of  the  good  and 
great  of  earth.  A  spot  peculiarly  dear  to  Metho- 
dists is  the  grave  of  William  AVatters,  the  first 
native  American  preacher.  From  the  hallowed 
ground  where  he  sleeps  his  last  sleep,  near  El  Nido, 
the  country  home  of  Mr.  Isaac  R.  Ilitt,  .Jr.,of  thiscity, 
the  bnildingo  of  the  .American  University  are  plainly 
visible. 

Echoes  ot  two  Grt^at  Speeches. 

'J'he  two  illustrious  addresses  at  the  late  General  Confer- 
ence were,  first,  that  of  Dr.  Lewis,  the  fraternal  delegate 
from  the  Methodist  Protestant  church,  and  second,  that  of 
Bishop  Cranston  when  he  introduced  President  Roosevelt  to 
the  General  Conference  audience  on  the  grounds  of  the 
American  University  at  Washington.  Ahl  that  was  a 
masterpiece  of  eloquence  and  power  and  must  be  ranked  as 
one  of  the  notable  addresses  that  shall  find  a  place  in  the 
history  of  that  General  Conference. — Northwestern  Christian 
Advocate. 

It  is  stated  that: 
"  The  address  delivered  by  President  Roosevelt  to  the  dele- 
gates of  the  General  Conference  of  our  Church,  delivered  at 
the  American  University,  has  attracted  more  attention  in 
Great  Britain  than  it  did  in  this  country  Nearly  every 
leading  paper  devoted  considerable  attention  to  it.  The 
Spectator,  after  declaring  that  the  address  is  specially  i:ii- 
portant  as  exhibiting  one  of  the  strongest  characteristics 
alike  of  the  President  and  his  countrymen — optimism — 
comiueuts  upon  these  words  as  follows  :  '  Many  as  are  the 
speeches  from  the  President  which  his  fellowcountrymen 
have  warmly  applauded,  we  believe  that  none  will  bring  him 
closer  to  their  hearts  than  the  one  from  which  we  have  just 
quoted,  for  it  is  a  short  and  strong  embodiment  of  their  in- 
nermost feeling.'  " 

"  Sectarian  Collej^es "    and    Dr.    Henry    S. 
Pritchett. 

Dr.  Pritchett  objects  to  Sectarian  Colleges.  He 
wants  tiie  colleges  "  de-sected."  Non-sectarian  edu- 
cation, he  thinks,  would  prevent  the  use  of  the 
schools  to  propagate  denominational  tenets.  But  Dr. 
Pritchett  forgets  that  non-sectarian  education  is  a  fig- 
ment. In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Belfast  Witiiess,  Rev. 
W.  T.  Latimer  pointedly  queries,  "  What  do  you 
mean  by  non-sectarian  education?  It  it  secular 
education?  'Certainly  not,'  would  probably  be  the 
repl}'.  If  not,  then  what  is  it?  To  this  question  I 
have  failed  to  get  an  answer." 

But  let  the  emphasis  fall  where  it  belongs.  AVhy 
divorce  the  school  and  the  church?  Education 
never  can  be  complete  without  Christianity  as  the 
religion  of  humanity.  AVhy?  Because  not  a 
scientist,  not  a  philosopher,  but  .Jesus  of  Nazareth 
redeemed  humanity  from  bondage  to  the  Dark. 
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Standing:  Agjaiiist  the  Drifts, 

In  education  today  there  are  two  drifts.  The 
first  is  toward  mere  practical  training,  dispaniging 
the  study  of  theoretical  science.  The  second  is  a 
growing  tendency  toward  secularism  in  education 
itself. 

From  its  inception  the  American  University  has 
been  planned  to  stand  as  a  rock  against  botii  these 
drifts;  again.st  the  first,  because,  in  the  words  of 
James  Bryce,  the  Bi'itish  Ambassador,  a  university 
exists  for  the  sake  of  training  men  to  observe  and 
to  reason,  and  therefore  it  must  provide  training  for 
them  in  all  branches  of  thought. 

The  American  University  is  to  stand  against  tlie 
drift  toward  secularism  in  education,  for  the  reason 
that,  to  borrow  the  phrase  of  an  eminent  divine, 
secularism  in  education,  "  in  reality,  is  c)nly  another 
clever  ruse  to  substitute  a  pngan  philosophy  lor 
Christianity." 


Our  Koniaii  Catholic  Neighbors. 

The  interest  and  activity  of  our  Roman  Catholic 
friends  in  educational  and  other  forms  of  propa- 
ganda are  manifest  in  the  dispatches  noted  below: 

Rome,  July  30— The  Pope  yesterday  received  in  private 
audience  Very  Rev.  Charles  P.  Graunan,  of  Washington, 
D.  0.,  with  whom  he  conversed  on  the  subject  of  the  Cath- 
olic University  in  that  city,  and  the  Biblical  Commission,  of 
which  Dr.  Grannan  is  cousultor.  Later  the  pjpe  received 
Very  Rev.  A.  P.  Doyle,  rector  of  the  Apostolic  Mission  House, 
Washington. 

Rome,  July  31 — The  Rev.  A.  P.  Doyle,  rector  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Mission  House  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  informed  the 
Vatican  of  the  progress  made  by  the  mission  in  America. 
Theobject  of  the  mission  is  to  convert  Americans  to  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  and  Fr.  Doyle  says  it  will  not  take  long  to  realize 
this  object ;  indeed,  the  hope  is  entertained  that  the  entire 
English-speaking  people  will  be  converted  to  Catholicism. 

Rome,  Aug.  15  — Cardinal  Gibbons  had  his  final  farewell 
audience  with  the  Pope.  The  Cardinal  thanked  the  Pontiff 
for  having  granted  him  all  that  he  had  asked  for,  both  from 
the  Propaganda  and  the  Vatican,  and  the  Pope  replied  that 
where  the  interest  of  the  Church  iu  America  was  concerned, 
nothing  ever  would  be  denied. 

The  Pope  again  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  progress 
of  the  Catholic  church  iu  America.  He  praised  the  way  iu 
which  the  gospel  is  preached  there,  and  said  he  was  preparing 
a  strong  letter  recommending  the  Apostolic  Mission  House  in 
Washington,  which  he  would  seud  to  the  Cardinal  later. 

New  York,  April  2!)— Many  diijtinguished  persons  attended 
the  children's  day  observance  of  the  centenary  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  this  morning  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.     There 


were  6,000  boys  and  girls  gathered  at  the  Cathedral  for  the 
services.  Cardinal  Logue,  following  the  services  at  St.  Pat- 
rick's Cathedral,  was  entertained  at  dinner  at  the  cathedral 
college.     Cardinal  Logue  iu  his  address  said  : 

"  I  express  it  mildly  when  I  say  that  I  am  astonished  and 
pleased  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  the  progress  Catholicity  has 
made  here,  both  in  America  and  in  the  city  of  New  York  I 
had,  of  course,  heard  of  it  in  a  sort  of  theoretical  fashion  be- 
fore. Now  I  know  of  it  as  an  eye  witness  kuows.  Now, 
seriously,  I  think  the  future  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  in 
America.  Rome  will  be  the  center,  there  the  holy  father  will 
have  his  seat,  but  the  energy,  the  strength,  the  moving  life, 
will  be  here  in  America.  The  Church  owes  and  will  owe  a 
great  deal  to  this  free  country  of  America.  I  cannot  but  admire 
the  progress  the  Church  is  making  here.  All  this  has  been 
accomplished  without  the  Church  relinciuishing  one  jot  or 
tittle  iu  that  which  she  holds  dear,  and  to  which  she  clings. 
She  has  shown  herself  capable  of  a  wonderful  adjustment  to 
the  conditions  of  life  in  America." 

In  closing,  his  Grace  (Archbishop  O'Conuell,  at  Boston, 
August  !))  spoke  with  special  earnestness  regarding  educa- 
tion. He  to'd  how  the  poorest  Catholics  have  attested  their 
fidelity  to  their  church  by  erecting,  at  the  cost  of  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars,  schools  and  institutions  wherein  their 
children  may  be  taught  that  there  is  a  God  to  whom  all  men 
must  be  responsible,  that  the  moral  law  emanating  from 
that  God  binds  them  during  all  their  lives. 


The  Thomas  Coke  College  of  31issions. 

One  of  the  earliest  announced  purposes  of  tlie 
American  University  was  the  establishment  of  a 
College  of  Christian  Missions.  Toward  the  fulfill- 
ment of  this  purpose  a  Christian  woman  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  given  real  estate,  worth  at  i)resent  about 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  steadily  increa.s- 
ing  in  value.  The  language  used  in  conveying 
this  gift  is:  "To  found  a  College  of  Missions  to  be 
named  and  known  as  the  Thomas  Coke  College  of 
Missions,  to  be  devoted  to  tlie  training  of  students 
in  the  languages,  customs,  laws  and  religious  faiths 
of  the  people  of  foreign  countries,  for  the  purpose  of 
most  effective  usefulness  in  the  spread  *  *  *  of  the 
Christian  religion." 

Thomas  Coke  by  his  studious  interest  in  foreign 
peoples,  by  his  early  and  ardent  advocacy  of  foreign 
missions,  and  by  his  liberal  contributions  of  money, 
his  personal  example  in  labors  for  their  planting 
and  his  death  while  on  his  way  to  India,  deserves 
this  perpetual  remembrance.  If  John  AVesley 
justly  earned  the  title  of  the  Father  of  Methodism 
and  exercised  the  patriarchal  right  of  government 
until  he  was  styled  tiie  Methodist  King,  to  Thomas 
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Coke  miglit  ri<;litlully  In-  niven  tlie  name  of 
Methodism's  Spritnal  I'lcniier. 

Coke's  personal  co-opeiatioii  witli  Asbury  in  the 
lirst  attempt  at  education  under  M<  thodist  auspices 
in  America  is  signalizeti  in  the  name  of  tliat  first 
hut  fated  institution  at  Abingtion,  Maiyhxnd,  Cokes- 
l)ury  College.  One  of  the  foundation  stones  of  old 
Coke.shury,  weighing  about  tliree-hundred  pounds, 
is  now  in  tlie  Museum  of  Methodism,  in  tiie  College 
of  History  of  the  American  University,  awaiting 
the  time  when  it  can  be  placed  in  the  building 
which  is  to  house  the  Thomas  Coke  College  of  Mis- 
sions. 'J'his  will  probably  be  Asbury  Memorial 
Hall,  which  might,  by  virtue  of  this  historical  link- 
ing of  associations  in  educational  lines,  well  be 
called  the  New  Cokesbury.  In  this  structure  the 
College  of  Comparative  Religion  also  will  iloubtless 
find  its  Jin  per  home. 

The  vital  relation  of  successful  missions  to  the 
higher  education  has  become  one  of  the  most 
patent  facts  in  the  great  modern  expansion  of  the 
Christian  Ciiurch.  Next,  in  importance  and  value 
for  permanent  fruits,  to  the  spirit  of  consecration  in 
the  individual  planter  and  organizer  of  mission 
work,  is  the  intelligent  training  of  the  missionary 
leaders.  Through  the  study  of  missions  and  their 
far-reaching  results,  their  reflex  influence  upon  the 
great  body  of  the  church  goes  to  establish  this  same 
important  relation.  That  is  a  beautiful  reciprocity 
by  which  the  sympathy  and  gifts  of  the  home 
churches  to  the  foreign  work  are  exchanged  for  an 
increased  intelligence  and  a  higher  and  more  dis- 
tinctivel}'  altruistic  type  of  civilization.  Thus  the 
pet)ple  of  distant  continents  and  islands  of  tiie  .sea 
act  and  interact  upon  one  another  for  good,  as  the 
tides  of  the  great  seas  meet  and  blend  in  the  tides 
of  the  greater  ocean. 

The  Universit}'  Senate  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  at  its  last  meeting  held  at  Evanston, 
was  earnestly  requested  by  the  noble  women  of  our 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  to  require 
the  introduction  of  courses  in  the  study  of  missions 
into  the  curricula  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  church.  To  this  appeal  the  Senate's  reply  was: 
"While  we  feel  that  many  of  our  colleges  would  be 
embarrassed  by  a  definite  recjuirement  at  this  time 
that  such  courses  should  be  given,  we  still  recognize 
the  relation  of  missions  to  history  and  sociology,  as 
well  as  to  the  religious  life,  and  we  recommend  that. 


w!ier(n'er  our  institutions  are  able  to  do  so,  they  oiler 
well-ordered  and  well-taught  courses  in  missions, so 
tiiordugiily  organized  as  to  have  an  educational 
value  (in  a,  par  with  that  of  utlicn'  ]iarts  of  tiie  cur- 
riculum." 

The  embarrassment  of  the  ordinary  college  and 
university  in  attempting  to  introduce  such  courses 
into  their  already  overcrowded  curricula  amounts 
practically  to  an  impossible  task.  Every  considera- 
tion of  efficiency  and  economy,  both  of  labor  and 
money,  points  to  tlie  wisdom  of  concentration  in  mis- 
sionary training  and  equipment. 

The  gift  announced  above  of  one  hundreil  thou- 
sand dollars,  soon  to  become  productive,  is  a  most 
encouraging  beginning.  To  this  foundation  we  ask 
and  confidently  believe  that  thousands  will  add 
their  gifts  until  there  shall  be  in  Washington  the 
the  best  equipped  College  of  Missions  in  the  world, 
to  do  for  our  workers  in  foreign  fields  a  service  for 
missionaries  of  both  sexes,  similar  in  character  to 
that  which  is  already  being  done  for  the  women  in 
the  home-field  by  the  Lucy  Webb  Hayes  Bible  and 
'J'raining  School.  Washington  is  cosmopolitan 
in  its  life.  It  lies  in  the  pathway  of  all  the  nations. 
Here  are  resident  representatives  from  every  civil- 
ized country.  Hither  come  in  endless  procession 
visitors  from  every  shore.  Here  should  and  may 
be  planted  the  strongest  and  most  effective  College 
of  Missions  on  the  planet,  a  memorial  to  Thomas 
Coke,  a  pioneer  leader  in  the  modern  evangelization 
of  the  world. 


EnrichiiijJT  Oiir  Jjibrary- 

Seventeen  thousand  bound  volumes,  about  the 
same  number  of  pamphlets,  and  a  goodly  collection 
of  manuscripts,  have  already  been  given  to  the  Amer- 
ican University.  Chief  among  the  givers  have  been 
Mrs.  Henry  M.  Harman,  of  Baltimore,  who  gave  the 
valuable  linguistic  collection  of  the  late  Professor 
Harman  ;  Professor  Alfred  Higbie,  of  the  University 
of  the  Pacific,  who  donated  about  450  volumes 
largely  of  Oriental  literature,  with  many  on  n)athe- 
matics,  surveying,  astronomy  and  mineralogy  ;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Lewis  R.  Dunn,  who  jiresented  about  1,000 
well-selected  volumes;  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan,  who 
has  given  the  magnificent  collection  of  legal  and 
military  material  left  by  her  husband.  General  John 
A.  Logan,  more  than  3,000  volumes;  Mrs.  Wm.  M 
Springer,  and  Chaplain  R.  W.  Springer,  who  united 
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in  the  gift  of  about  3,000  volumes  in  the  library  of 
the  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Springer,  of  Illinois,  ii  rich  mass 
of  books  on  finance,  tariff,  banking,  to  which  topics 
he  devoted  his  special  attention ;  Miss  Mary  H. 
Wright,  of  Philadelphia,  a  part  of  the  fine  library 
left  by  her  father.  Colonel  John  A.  Wright ;  Rev. 
William  Fotsch,  who  presented  some  valuable  speci- 
mens of  early  printing,  among  them  a  few  veritable 
incunabula  ;  the  estate  of  Mr.  Stephen  L.  Parrish,  of 
Washington  ;  and  many  others. 

The  original  letter  of  George  Washington  to 
Governor  Brooke,  of  Virginia,  on  the  subject  of  a 
National  University,  an  interesting  letter  of  Tiiomas 
Jefferson,  a  letter  of  John  Wesley,  and  many  other 
manuscript  writings  of  distinguished  men  are  al- 
ready garnered  in  the  library.  All  persons  owning 
pamphletc,  books,  manuscripts,  or  other  valuable 
historical  materials,  are  earnestly  invited  to  contrib- 
ute such  to  the  American  University.  \\'ashington 
leads  the  whole  country  in  the  number  of  its  books 
accessible  to  private  citizens  and  students,  and  these 
immense  public  libraries  growing  rajjidly  every  year 
are  among  the  great  working  assets  of  the  American 
University.  But  the  University  should  liave 
al.so  housed  under  its  own  roof  and  constantl}- 
available  for  use  a  very  large  general  library,  be- 
sides its  special  departmental  collections.  Will  our 
friends  bear  us  in  mind  and  send  us  more  treasures 
for  permanent  usefulness? 


Books  lleceived. 

We  thankfully  acknowledge  the  following  dona- 
tions to  our  growing  library  since  our  last  issue : 

Proceedings  of  the  National  Arbitration  and  Peace 
Congress,  New  York,  April  14th  to  17th,  1907. 
Edited  by  the  Secretary  (Robert  Erskine  Elyj.  New 
York,  1907.  (Through  kindness  of  Mr.  Henry  Clay 
Weeks,  of  New  York.) 

Individual  Training  in  Our  Colleges.  By  Clar- 
ence F.  Bird.seye.     New  York,  Macmillan,  1907. 

The  Raid  on  Prosperity.  By  James  Roscoe  Day, 
Chancellor  of  Syracuse  University.  New  York, 
Appletons,  1908. 

John  Paul  Jones.  Commemoration  at  Annapolis, 
April  '24,  1900.  Compiled  umler  the  direction  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  by  Charles  W.  Stewart, 
Superintendent  Library  and  Navy  War  Records. 
Washington,  1907.  (Through  kindness  of  Senator 
J.  P.  Dol liver.) 


Rochambeau.  A  Commemoration  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America  of  the  Services 
of  the  French  Auxiliary  Forces  in  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. Prepared  by  De  B.  Randolph  Keim. 
Washington,  1907.  (Throngh  courtesy  of  Senator 
J.  P.  Dolliver.) 

Memoi-ial  of  the  Celebration  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitute at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  April  11,12,13,1907.  Com- 
prising a  comfilete  description  of  the  exercises  con- 
nected with  the  eleventh  celebration  of  Founder's 
Day  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  and  opening  of  the 
enlarged  Carnegie  Library  Building,  containing  the 
library,  museum,  music  hall,  and  art  galleries, 
fonnded  bj'  Andrew  Carnegie.  (New  York)  1907. 
De  \'iime  Press.  Large  octavo,  pages  xii,  405,  with 
illustrations.  From  the  Carnegie  Institute  at  Pitts- 
burg. 


Stroiifj  Woi'd.s  from  Well  Known  3Ieii. 

President  Edmund  J.  James,  LL.D.,  University 
of  Illinois : 

"  I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  development  of  the 
American  University  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  ever 
since  I  talked  over  in  detail  some  twenty-five  years  ago 
with  Bishop  Hurst,  the  subject  of  a  national  university  in 
the  Federal  Capital. 

It  was  always  a  matter  of  greut  regret  to  me  that  the  Bishop 
did  not  see  his  way  clear  to  devote  his  entire  time  and  strength 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  to  this  great  enterprise.  I 
believe  it  would  have  been  launched  long  ago  if  he  had  done 
so.  Indeed  I  think  he  would  have  seen  great  progress  made 
in  the  actual  work  of  iustructiuu  before  he  passed  away.  The 
Bishop  knew  that  I  had  always  believed  in  the  establishment 
of  a  Federal  university  in  the  capital  of  the  country  under 
the  control  of  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  Government, 
but  he  also  knew  that  I  fully  sympathized  with  his  endeavor 
to  develop  this  great  institution  which  he  had  in  mind  along 
the  liberal  lines  which  he  laid  down.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  city  of  Washington  is  destined  to  contain  the  greatest 
gr  )up  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  which  was  ever  gath. 
ered  in  any  one  spot  since  the  history  of  the  world  began. 
In  this  group,  doing  a  specific  and  special  work  of  high  qual- 
ity, and  unique  in  character,  I  expect  to  see  the  Americam 
University  taking  a  prominent  part,  with  banners  full  high 
advanced.  It  will  do  a  work,  in  my  opinion,  which  no  other 
institution  will  or  can  do  in  this  great  group,  and  in  my 
opinion  it  ought  to  have  the  warm  support  of  friends  of  edu- 
cation everywhere.  This  country  is  so  great,  its  future  is  so 
full  of  infinite  possibilities,  that  in  my  opinion  no  single  in- 
stitution, whether  fonnded  on  the  basis  of  governmeutal 
grants  or  of  private  beneficence,  can  do  this  needed  work. 
I  have  never  doubted  myself,  for  a  single  moment,  since  th 
project  was  first  outlined  to  me  by  Bishop  Hurst,  that  here 
was  an  undertaking  which  in  the  long  run  would  be  suc- 
cessful, and  which  in  combination  with  the  other  educa- 
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tioual  forces  about  Washington  would  bo  an  indispensable 
element  in  helping  the  people  of  this  country  to  accomplish 
in  the  educational  and  scientific  field  achievements  fully 
parallel  to  their  marvelous  work  in  deve  oping  agriculture, 
industry,  and  commerce.  In  the  latter  lines  the  leadership 
of  the  world  is  plainly  assured  to  us.  It  will  be  a  shame  to 
us  and  our  posterity  if  we  do  not  assure  for  ourselves  quite 
as  distinctly  the  leadership  of  the  world  in  the  former." 

Bishop  John  W.  Hamilton  : 

"  Washington,  henceforth  will  be  the  most  important  city 
of  the  world.  The  Euglish  Language  and  the  Christian 
Church,  both  by  their  influence,  will  have  their  capitals 
there.  The  city,  by  Federal  endowments,  already  domi- 
nates original  research,  and  will  therefore  be  the  nation  s 
educational  center.  The  Methodists  by  their  evident  des- 
tiny  could   build   the   American   University   nowhere  else. 

It  will  be  the  pleasure,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Wes 
leyan  the  country  over,  to  put  a  little  something  into  this 
great  school.  I  gave  the  first  gift  and  expect  to  add  to  it 
3very  year  while  I  live." 

Senator  Elmer  J.  Burkett,  of  Nebraska: 
"It  was  a  magnificent  idea  to  build  a  great  central  uni- 
versity at  the  National  Capital.  It  means  much  to  Method- 
ism and  to  the  country  and  to  the  young  people  that  shall  be 
able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  which  it  pre- 
sents. Here  is  the  seat  of  Government  where  are  located 
the  departments,  the  libraries  and  the  collections  of  art  and 
industry  as  nowhere  else.  It  competes  with  none,  but 
supplements  all.     It  has  my  sincere  wishes  for  success." 

Bishop  Daniel  A.  Goodsell : 

"I  commend  the  American  University  to  the  liberality  of 
all  who  wish  to  see  a  great  Protestant  University  at  the 
Nation's  Capital.  So  much  has  been  done  that  neither  the 
Church  nor  the  general  public  can  afford  failure.  Noble 
grounds  and  some  equally  noble  buildings  are  already  se- 
cure. The  plan  of  the  Institution  is  wise,  and  its  curriculum 
adapted  to  modern  conditions.  Delayed  by  the  untimely 
deaths  of  Bishop  Hurst,  its  founder,  aud  Bishop  McCabe,  its 
second  Chancellor,  the  burden  of  leadership  has  fallen  upon 
the  Kev.  Franklin  Hamilton,  D.  D.,  whom  I  commend  to  all 
he  may  approach  as  in  every  way  qualified  for  the  position 
he  holds.  I  trust  his  ability,  his  courage  and  his  devotion 
may  be  rewarded  by  easy  access  to  those  he  wishes  to  see 
and  by  great  success  in  raising  the  sum  necessary  to  secure 
the  opening  of  the  Institution." 


Words  from  Public   Prints. 

The  following  items  culled  from  the  public  press 
show  liow  the  cause  of  education  at  our  National 
Capital  is  followed  witii  keenest  interest  by  our  most 
alert  journals: 

"  Dr.  Franklin  Hamilton,  Chancellor  of  the  American 
University  at  Washington,  spoke  yesterday  morning  at 
Trinity  Church  on  '  The  Imperialism  of  Christian  Education.' 
Dr.  Hamilton  ia  Presideut  of  the  University  which,  although 


its  doors  have  not  yet  been  opened,  has  several  fine  buildings 
which  will  be  occupied  when  the  provisions  under  which  it 
is  founded  are  met.  The  University  will  be  for  postgradu- 
ate work  only.  *  »  *  Dr.  Hamilton  is  speaking  in  differ- 
ent places,  keeping  the  University  before  the  people." — 
Springfitld  Republican ,  Sprhigfie.Ul,  Mass. 

"With  such  a  favorable  site,  at  the  Capital  of  earth's 
greatest  nation,  backed  by  a  Metliodism,  both  north  aud 
south,  which  is  destined  to  be  united  into  the  mightiest  of  all 
Protestant  bodies,  with  a  rapidly  increasing  demand  for 
trained  scholars  in  every  field  of  research,  with  a  growing 
army  of  graduates,  who  will  want  postgraduate  cour.ses, 
there  ought  to  be  no  misgivings  as  to  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  this  magnificent  move  in  the  right  direction." — Dr. 
Matthias  Eaiifmn.n,  Zion's  Herald,  Boston,  ^[(lss■ 

"On  a  Monday  morning,  some  few  weeks  ago,  in  our 
Preachers'  Meeting,  the  Rev.  Creoi'ge  C.  Wilding,  pastor  of 
Market  St.  Church,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  read  a  paper  on  'A 
United  Methodism,  North  and  South.'  The  speaker  dwelt 
upon  the  great  loss  of  power  and  influence  consequent  upon 
the  separate  existence  of  the  two  great  wings  of  American 
Methodism.  He  emphasized  the  points  of  similarity  which 
still  exist  between  these  two  churches,  after  a  separate  his- 
tory of  more  than  sixty  years  ;  then  he  touched  brietly  the 
items  of  difference  which  have  grown  up  in  these  years. 
Then  he  noted  the  favorable  signs  which  make  for  a  possible 
union  in  some  day  not  a  great  way  off.  The  great  American 
University  at  Washington  was  specially  mentioned  as  a  pos- 
sible aud  rea.sonable  meeting-point.  A  discussion  followed 
which  was  quite  animated  and  interesting." — The  Christian 
Adfocate,  Xew  York- 

"  Tiie  only  thing  that  the  proposed  Pan-American  Univer- 
sity lacks  is  the  requisite  tin." — Boston  Herald,  Boston,  Mass- 

The  Jewisli  University  of  Auiericu. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Adler,  in  an  address  not  long  ago  in 
New  York,  advocated  the  establishment  of  an 
American  University  to  include  the  leading  He- 
brew institutions  of  learning  now  existing.  He 
sail]  "  We  would  call  this  the  Jewish  University  of 
America.  In  the  method  of  instruction,  I  would 
like  to  see  the  Cerman  University  plan  adopted. 
The  good  such  an  institution  would  do  for  a  large 
number  of  Jews  would  be  great.  But  the  good  it 
would  do  for  the  scholar  and  the  investigator 
would  be  infinitely  greater.  *  *  *  We  have  been 
amateurs  and  dilettantes  long  enough.  It  is  time 
for  us  to  be  professional.  The  Jewisli  people, 
through  their  literature,  have  contributed  more  to 
modern  civilization  than  any  other  single  force. 
The  Jewish  people  should  f)romote  tiiis  knowledge 
*  *  *  It  is  time  to  make  this  boastful  western 
world  understand  that  the  Orient,  not  the  Occident, 
is  synonymous  with  learning." 

Could  there  be  any  stronger  argument  found  for 
the  upbuilding  at  our  National  Capital  of  such  an 
institution  as  is  proposed  in  the  American  Univer- 
sity? All  iiearts  from  all  quarters  thus  are  ac- 
knowledging this  need  of  fostering  the  national 
spirit  in  matters  of  learning. 
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Five  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  To  Open 
The   American  University. 


CHANCELLOR  FRANKLIN  HAMILTON. 


Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  open  the  American 
University !  I  have  been  thinking  that  of  late.  Some- 
how it  has  been  running  through  my  heart.  As  I  have 
been  thinking,  I  have  been  doing  a  little  sum  in  arith- 
metic. P'ivc  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  .■\meri- 
can  University — what  would  that  mean  i' 

Well,  first  of  all,  it  would  mean  that  every  dollar  of 
indebtedness  on  the  university  property  would  be  paid 
off.  Not  a  penny  would  remain.  Then  we  would 
finish  the  ^TcKinley  College  of  Government.  In 
pure,  white  marble,  that  monument  would  stand  com- 
plete, telling  the  deathless  storv  of  nnc  who  did  nothing 
base,  one  of  whom  all  was  well  and  fair. 


Then  we  would  furnish  the  McKinley  College  of 
Government  and  the  College  of  History  for  immediate 
use.  We  would  connect  the  buildings  with  the  water, 
gas.  electric  light  and  sewer  systems  of  Washington. 
We  would  macadamize  all  the  roads  around  the  build- 
ings and  we  would  make  the  roads  twenty  feet  wide. 
Then,  following  the  plan  of  that  genius  of  landscape 
architecture,  Frederick  Faw  Olmsted,  we  would  mold 
over  and  level  another  road,  a  beautiful,  winding,  old 
country  pike,  down  into  a  natural  hollow  beyond  the 
marble  buildings.  There,  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
away,  we  would  erect  a  modern  heating  plant.  It 
would  be  equipped  with  the  latest  scientific  appliances. 
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having  a  stack  a  liuiulrcd  feel  higli.  l''or  the  moment, 
utiHzing  only  one-lialf  of  this  building,  we  would 
install  three  one-hundred  horse-power  boilers.  By 
means  of  pipes  and  conduits,  we  would  connect  these 
boilers  with  every  one  of  the  eighty-odd  rooms,  lecture 
liaik  and  auditoriums  uf  the  university. 

Tlien  we  would  grade  and  beautify  the  grounds, 
conserving  the  trees,  shrul)bery  and  grassy  slopes. 
Little  else  would  be  required  for  that  sweet  and  simple 
hillside.  All  its  own  is  that  vast,  majestic  outlook 
which  led  Mr.  Olmsted  to  pronounce  the  spot  one  of 
the  noblest  university  sites  in  the  world. 

By  the  time  all  this  is  completed,  the  United  States 
Government  will  have  brought  up  to  our  doors  that 
.\ppian  Way  of  the  capital,  Massachusetts  Avenue. 
The  electric  cars  will  have  followed. 

But  now  let  us  examine  our  resources.  All  this  will 
have  cost  $307,104.  Let  us  find  what  we  have  left. 
We  still  have  left  $628,839 — as  the  beginning  of  an 
endowment  for  actual  academic  work.  And  much  of 
this  resource  immediately  would  be  productive. 
Beyond  this  there  is  secured  to  us  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  wills  which  already  have  been  pro- 
bated. 

"Impossible,"  you  say.  "All  this  is  some  Baron 
Munchausen  dream."  Nothing  of  the  kind.  The  esti- 
mates of  experts  covering  all  these  things  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking  lie  before  me  as  I  write.  The  fig- 
ures are  conservative.  They  cannot  be  challenged. 
The  truth  is,  that  while  men  have  been  sleeping,  God 
has  been  doing  a  little  sum  in  arithmetic.  And  His  fig- 
uring always  is  more  wonderful  than  ours.  He  simply 
is  waiting  here  again  to  prove  that  if  His  children  only 
will  put  down  for  ITim  a  few  ciphers,  He  will  help. 
He  will  do  the  multiplying  and  carry  to  the  higher 
column. 

Friend,  patriot,  lover  of  learning  or  of  humanity, 
follower  of  the  Lord  Christ,  are  \  on  willing,  just  a 
little,  to  hel]:)  in  this  new  arithmetic?  Will  you  strike 
hands  to  help  raise  this  money  which,  for  the  Ameri- 
can University,  shall  claim  the  promise  of  the  Open 
Door?  Do  you  wish  to  know  how  this  can  be  done? 
If  you  do,  then  send  your  name  and  address  to  me  at 
1419  F  Street,  N.  W..  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  the 
story  shall  be  continued.  You  shall  help  to  throw 
open  broad  gates  through  which,  like  serried  armies, 
shall  march  shining  captains  of  human  hope,  of  en- 
lightenment and  redemption. 


Eleven  Thousand  Dollars  from  "A  Friend." 

Another  notable  gift  has  been  made  to  the  American 
University.  Eleven  thousand  dollars  has  been  devoted 
to  the  use  of  the  University  through  the  generous  gift 
of  a  noble  "Friend"  from  Ohio.  This  friend  already 
has  turned  over  to  the  LTniversity  trustees  this  amount 
in  securities  and  cash.  This  gift  is  to  serve  as  the 
means  of  creating  a  fund  which  steadily  will  increase. 
For  $10,000  of  the  principal  is  to  be  swelled  by  the 
accrued  interest  on  a  part  of  the  investment  now  made. 
The  fund  will  bear  the  name  of  the  benefactor. 
Through  modesty,  the  name  for  the  present  is  withheld. 


We  take  this  fKcasion,  however,  to  thank  most 
gratefully  this  far-sighted  and  benevolent  giver.  This 
is  an  example  worthy  of  all  gratitude  and  praise.  This 
touches  the  center  of  being  for  the  University.  For 
this  is  just  the  one  thing  needful.  It  is  endowment. 
The  supreme  need  is  permanent  endowment.  What- 
ever is  devoted  to  this  purpose  of  endowment  will  be 
safe-guarded  sacredly.  It  will  be  cared  for  and 
invested  by  men  who  are  among  the  foremost  in  the 
national  capital  for  probity,  experience  and  conserva- 
tive business  sagacity.  Who  will  follow  the  lead  thus 
so  worthily  set  ? 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Robinson. 

We  propose  to  publish  at  intervals  the  photographs 
of  benefactors  of  the  American  LTniversity.  These 
men  and  women  of  God  who  have  consecrated  their 
means  to  the  service  of  Christian  education  deserve 
fitting  recognition  while  their  presence  is  with  us. 
They  shall  not  have  wrought  in  silence  or  in  darkness 
so  far  as  we  may  record  our  appreciation  and  gratitude. 

How  better  can  we  inaugurate  this  series  of  the 
Christian  altruists,  whose  services  should  be  writ  down 
in  the  Book  of  Golden  Deeds,  than  by  presenting  to 
our  readers  the  portraits  of  the  one  noble  woman  who 
serves  as  a  trustee  of  the  American  University,  Mrs. 
J.  Frank  Robinson  of  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  and  of  her 
sainted  husband,  Mr.  J.  Frank  Robinson?  Mr. 
Robinson  made  a  princely  bequest  to  the  American 
LTniversity.  Mrs.  Robinson,  his  devoted  wife,  counts 
it  her  holy  privilege  to  make  his  wish  her  desire  and, 
living,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  her  dear  one  departed 
in  the  Lord. 


Gifts  of  Money. 


Our  record   of   recent   gifts   of  money   includes  the 
followin"': 


SPECI.\L  FUND 
$11,000  (name  withheld.) 

HKNER.AL  FUND. 
$2,000,  T.  n.  Collins;  $500  (each),  W.  H.  Sweet,  R.  B. 
Ward;  $100  Ceach),  David  H.  Carroll,  John  H.  Dearnley, 
Mrs.  Anna  W.  S.  Keator,  John  Kenworthy,  Miss  Ida  Simp- 
son, John  A.  Wallace,  J.  Atwood  White;  $50  (each),  Wm.  C. 
Arrison,  J.  W.  Bowman,  Alcaens  Hooper,  George  J.  LaBar, 
Wm.  B.  Matthews,  W.  J.  Montgomery,  Alexander  Simpson  ; 
$25  (each),  Walter  F.  Ballinger,  George  I.  Bodine,  Mrs. 
Amanda  L.  Coulston,  E.  Eichelberger,  J.  W,  Ellenberger,  Mrs. 
Hannah  Fo.x,  J.  McGregor  Gibb,  Jefferson  Justice,  John 
Walton;  $20,  Cornelius  Bodine;  $10  (each),  S.  L.  Bowser, 
Stanley  S.  Cline,  Lidie  J.  Davis,  Vivian  F.  Gable,  Mrs.  James 
Hooper,  Charles  O.  Kruger,  John  W.  McPherson,  Thomas  A. 
Redding,  E.  G.  Taulane,  Henry  M.  Wilson;  $5  (each), 
Joseph  H.  Pflster,  Henry  Shirk. 

.AsBURY  1\Iemori.\l  Fund. 
$16,  G.  G.  Vallentyne ;  $10,  Frank  G.  Mitchell. 

McKiNLEY  Memorial  Fund. 
$10,  W.  H.  H.  Smith;  $5,  N.  K.  Hubbard. 
McCabe  Endowment  Fund. 
$100,   \V.  J.  Armstrong;  $5,  Richard  Newbold;  $1,  Mrs.  S. 
Nilson. 

Endowment   (Gener.m,.) 
$2.50,  John  T.  Bryant. 
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Gifts  to  our  Library. 

Among  some  valuable  gifts  to  our  librar_\-  of  late  are 
the  following : 

The  Gary  Family  in  England,  and  The  Gary  Family  in 
America.  By  Henry  Grosvenor  Gary.  Published  by  Rev. 
Seth  Coolcy  Gary,  Dorchester  Genter,  Boston.  1906  and  1907. 
Two  beautiful  illustrated  volumes  of  valuable  genealogies. 
Quarto,  pp.  105,  106.     Gloth.     Presented  by  Rev.  Seth  G.  Gary. 

The  Later  Gary  Poems.  By  Rev.  Otis  Gary.  D.D.,  Kyoto, 
Japan.  Third  edition.  Published  by  Rev.  Seth  C.  Gary, 
Boston.     1908.     Pamphlet,  8vo.     Presented  by  Seth  C.  Gary. 

Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Life-Saving  Service. 
Washington.  1908.    8vo,  pp.  505. 

Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Givil 
Service  Commission.     Washington,  1908.     8vo,  pp.  287. 

Year  Book  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of 
North  America,  1907-1908.     New  York,  1908.    8vo,  pp.  319. 

What  is  Man?  or  Creationism  vs.  Evolutionism.  By  Judson 
D.  Burns,  M.D.  New  York,  1908.  From  the  publishers, 
Cochrane  Publishing  Go.     i2mo,  pp.  334. 

From  the  Rev.  Job  A.  Price,  of  this  city,  we  have  received 
the  valued  gift  of  eleven  volumes  of  the  Daily  Christian 
Advocate,  extending  from  1868  to  1908,  inclusive.  The  series 
covers  288  numbers  of  the  General  Conference  daily  and  lacks 
of  completeness  only  two  numbers — No.  6.  of  1868.  and  No.  I, 
of  1888.  Duplicate  copies  of  seven  numbers,  7-13,  accompany 
volume  of  1892. 


The  University  of  the  White  Deer  Grotto  and  the 
University  of  the  White  Marble  Halls. 

In  China,  in  the  X'alley  of  the  Poyang  Lake,  says 
Bishop  J.  W.  Bashford,  in  an  interesting  and  inform- 
ing travel  letter  published  in  the  "Epworth  Herald," 
there  is  an  ancient  school  called  "The  University  of  the 
White  Deer  Grotto."  This  university  was  founded  by 
a  celebrated  sage,  Choo  He,  in  about  the  year  1200 
A.  D.  During  seven  centuries  there  have  gone  forth 
from  the  walls  of  this  place  of  traditional  learning  men 
who  have  helped  to  mold  the  life  of  the  great  Chinese 
Empire. 

But  the  halls  of  this  University  of  the  White  Deer 
Grotto  today  are  deserted.  Its  student  cells  are  vacant. 
In  some  of  the  buildings  the  furniture  still  is  in  the 
rooms,  the  curtains  are  hanging  in  front  of  the  images, 
but  everywhere  silence!    Not  a  teacher,  not  a  student! 

An  explanation  of  the  absence  of  students  from  this 
famous  university  and  of  the  closing  of  many  another  school 
of  the  ancient  learning  is  found,  says  the  Bisliop,  in  the  thou- 
sands of  students  in  Japan,  the  United  States,  and  Europe, 
in  the  modern  schools  springing  up  in  various  parts  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  and  in  the  new  government  rule  that  future 
candidates  for  government  positions  must  be  versed  in  mod- 
ern as  well  as  in  classical  learning.  The  University  of  the 
White  Deer  Grotto  is  a  silent  monument  of  a  dying  phi- 
losophy. 

On  the  University  heights  of  Washington,  at  the 
noblest  site  of  our  National  Capital,  there  is  another 
university  empty.  Two  of  the  most  commanding  edu- 
cational buildings  in  the  land,  standing  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  national  observatory,  within  easy  reach 
of  the  noblest  library  and  governmental  collections  and 
bureaus  in  the  world,  overlooking  the  spot,  where  shall 
rise  the  National  Cathedral  of  America,  there  is  this 
university,  but  its  halls  are  silent!  Not  a  teacher,  not 
a  student ! 


But  between  these  two,  the  oriental  place  of  tradi- 
tional wisdom  and  the  Occidental  University — what  a 
difference !  The  Chinese  school  is  forsaken  because 
humanity  has  outgrown  it.  The  world  has  swept  by 
and  forgotten  it.  its  books  are  closed  because  its  work 
is  done. 

The  very  contrary  is  true  of  the  school  on  the 
heights  at  Washington.  Over  fifteen  hundred  students 
have  knocked  for  entrance  at  the  door  of  this  univer- 
sity of  the  White  Alarble  Halls.  Over  fifteen  hundred, 
and  every  day  others  are  asking  "V\'hy  do  you  not  open 
your  doors?"  And  some  of  those  who  have  knocked 
and  called  to  enter,  have  come  from  the  very  land 
where  the  light  of  the  Cirotto  school  flickered  and 
went  out. 

"Why  do  you  not  open?"  Yes,  why  do  we  not  open? 
Hearken,  you  who  read.  Has  it  entered  into  your 
heart  to  conceive  what  it  means  to  have  over  fifteen 
hundred  brave,  open-eyed  souls  coming  from  all  over 
the  world,  seek  entrance  to  a  place  of  light  and  be 
denied  admission? 

With  the  very  buildings  not  yet  completed,  and 
over  fifteen  hundred  men  and  women,  future  seers  and 
prophets  and  captains  of  the  spirit  already  seeking  to 
find  in  those  halls  their  girding  for  life — has  that  to 
you  no  significance  of  vaster  future  meaning? 

Yes,  why  do  we  not  open  ?  Ask  that,  you  who  could 
help  us  and  will  not.  Ask  that,  you  who  call  yourself 
a  steward  of  your  Lord,  or  even  a  lover  of  your  breth- 
ren and  a  patriotic  citizen.  Ask  that,  let  it  burn  into 
your  heart. 


Another  Legfacy  for  the  American  University. 

Through  Mr.  Peter  H.  Pleune,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  the  executor  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Rev. 
Samuel  B.  Smith,  of  the  Cincinnati  Conference,  the 
University  has  just  received  a  legacy  of  five  hundred 
dollars.  Mr.  Smith  retired  from  the  active  ministry 
several  years  ago  and  spent  the  last  years  of  a  useful 
and  honored  life  in  Grand  Rapids. 


Professor  Borden  Parker  Bowne,  of  Boston 
L'niversity : 

No  other  city  in  America  can  offer  so  many  advantages  for 
a  great  university  as  Washington ;  and  nowhere  else  would  a 
great  university  be  so  effective. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Glover,  President  of  the  Riggs 
National  Bank: 

Here  in  the  Capital  City  where  our  laws  are  made  and 
where  the  national  character  is  molded,  all  the  forces  of 
Protestantism  ought  to  combine'  to  build,  in  the  American 
University,  an  impregnable  stronghold  of  liberty  and 
disinterested  patriotism,  of  enlightenment  and  the  open  Bible. 

Bishop  Williain  F.  Anderson,  of  Chattanooga: 

The  need  of  Methodism  and  of  the  country  for  such  an  in- 
stitution as  is  proposed  by  the  American  University  must  be 
apparent  to  every  man  who  is  aware  of  the  educational  situa- 
tion. The  strategic  point  for  its  location  is  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  The  splendid  foundation  already  secured  and  in  pro- 
cess of  development  leaves  no  further  question  as  to  the  duty 
of  the  denomination  and  all  true  patriots  toward  this  great 
enterprise. 
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Annual  Meeting  of  the  Trustees. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  American  University  held  on  December  9,  1908, 
there  were  present :  Vice-President  Charles  W.  Fair- 
banks, Senator  Charles  Dick,  Chancellor  Franklin 
Hamilton,  Dr.  David  H.  Carroll,  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Baldwin,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Glover,  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Robin- 
son, Dr.  Thomas  N.  Boyle,  Dr.  T-  G.  Bickerton,  Dr. 
W.  L.  Davidson,  Mr.  B.  F.  Leighton,  Mr.  R.  B.  Ward, 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Smith  and  Mr.  John  E.  Herrell. 

The  officers  of  the  board  and  the  standing  com- 
mittees were  elected  as  follows :  President,  David  H. 
Carroll ;  Vice-President,  Aldis  B.  Browne ;  Secretary, 
Charles  W.  Baldwin ;  Treasurer,  Charles  C.  Glover ; 
Executive  Committee :  Franklin  Hamilton,  T.  H. 
Anderson,  B.  F.  Leighton,  A.  B.  Browne,  J.  E.  Herrell, 
T.   W.   Smith,  Earl  Cranston,  D.   H.   Carroll,  B.   H. 


\\  armr,  C.  W.  Baldwin,  G.  W.  F.  Swartzell;  Finance 
Committee:  .\.  B.  Browne,  C.  C.  Glover,  J.  E.  Herrell; 
Auditing  Committee:  B.  F.  Leighton,  T.  VV.  Smith, 
G.  W.  F.  Swartzell. 

The  general  sentimtiit  of  the  meeting  was  reflected 
in  the  statement  by  .several  of  the  older  members  of 
the  board  that  the  university  enterprise  was  never 
before  on  so  solid  and  hopeful  a  business  basis  as  at 
present.  Tributes  to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Charles 
H.  Fowler  and  Rev.  Dr.  J.  O.  Wilson  were  adopted 
and  spread  ui)nn  the  journal. 


$35,000  More  for  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

The  prtsciil  l)isliict  nf  Columbia  Bill,  which  we 
liave  every  reasun  to  believe,  finally  will  pass  Congress, 
provides  an  added  appropriation  of  $35,000  for  the 
continuance  of  the  work  on  Massachusetts  avenue 
between  Wisconsin  avenue  and  Nebraska  avenue. 

Laudable  progress  already  has  been  made  in  bring- 
ing up  Massachusetts  avenue  toward  Nebraska 
avenue.  Like  a  vista  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles 
appears  the  noble  stretch  of  outlined  road.  The  new 
appropriation  ought  to  complete  the  grading  to  our 
doors. 

What  does  this  signify?  Take  notice!  Historic 
already  is  the  spot  beside  old  Fort  Gaines,  where  the 
great  boulevard,  traversing  the  metropolis  from  the 
Potomac  past  the  Capitol  and  the  Union  Station  and 
through  the  most  exclusive  residential  quarters  of 
Washington,  comes  at  last  to  the  roof  of  the  District. 
A  far  vision  is  not  needed  to  behold  in  this  spot  where 
the  Appian  Way  of  the  capital  reaches  the  lookout 
toward  the  blue  Virginian  Mountains  and  the  sunset, 
the  glory  spot  of  Washington. 

Above  the  Capitol  dome  and  the  slender,  silvery 
shaft  of  Washington's  Monument,  above  the  Naval 
Observatory  and  the  proposed  romantic  new  park, 
above  Cathedral  Heights  and  the  rising  University 
[ieights — above  them  all  towers  this  one  supreme 
place  of  honor  in  the  national  city,  and  on  it  stands  the 
American  University,  zvith  the  way  open  to  her  doors! 


Extension  of  Rock  Creek  Park. 

The  proposed  extension  of  Rock  Creek  Park  by  the 
purchase  of  about  4,000  feet  frontage  on  Massachu- 
setts avenue,  for  which  the  bill  before  Congress  appro- 
priates $420,000,  is  a  measure  which  has  the  sanction 
of  the  friends  of  future  Washington.  Before  division 
into  building  lots  and  the  erection  of  residences  shall 
have  removed  the  possibility  of  its  acquisition  for 
public  use,  this  choice  piece  of  woodland  should  be 
secured  as  the  natural  beauty  spot  and  breathing  place 
for  the  millions  of  population  who  will  visit  and  enjoy 
its  charms.  Once  in  the  possession  of  the  Capital, 
what  a  perfect  home  it  would  be  for  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art,  which  must  ere  long  be  built  to  give  proper 
setting  and  shelter  to  the  famous  Freer  Collection  and 
to  other  similar  treasures  of  painting  and  sculpture! 
Our  Solons  at  the  Capitol  will  show  farsighted  wisdom 
by  putting  into  actual  effect  this  splendid  suggestion 
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which  has  the  endorsement  of  Commissioner  Macfar- 
land  and  many  other  of  our  first  citizens.  The  pro- 
posed extension  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  xVmerican 
University.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a  park,  witii 
the  possibility  that  later  it  may  be  the  site  of  the  great 
National  Art  Gallery,  would  be  an  added  asset  of 
almost  incalculable  value  to  our  enterprise. 


Strong:  Words  from  Well  Known  Men. 

Ex-Governor  S.  R.  \"an  Sant,  of  Minnesota: 
The  American  L'uiversity  is  advantageously  located.  What 
better  place  than  our  National  Capital  city  for  a  great  institu- 
tion of  learning?  It  will  not  only  give  its  students  a  most 
excellent  opportunity  for  study  and  research,  but  the  young 
men  educated  in  Washington  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  public  questions  and  the  science 
of  government,  and  at  the  same  time  better  prepare  themselves 
to  battle  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  Republic.  The  need  of  the 
hour  is  not  only  for  educated  men,  but  educated  patriots. 
E.K-Governor  John  L.  Bates,  of  Massachusetts: 
The  American  University  deserves  the  encouragement  of 
all  interested  in  the  cause  of  education  or  in  the  cause  of  the 
nation.  The  breadth  of  its  conception  may  cause  the  less 
forceful  to  hesitate  but  stimulates  the  admiration  and  spirit 
of  men  of  action  who  can  see  both  clearly  and  far  and  recog- 
nize that  the  plan  is  not  more  broadly  conceived  that  the  out- 
look warrants  or  than  its  future  relation  to  the  country  justi- 
fies. 

There  is  not  only  room,  there  is  positive  need  for  such  an 
institution  at  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  I  tender  you  atid  your 
co-workers  my  heartiest  best  wishes  that  the  men  of  faith 
and  of  means  may  co-operate  with  you  to  the  complete  realiza- 
tion of  this  great  undertaking. 

Justice  William  R.  Day,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court : 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
importance  and  value  of  establishing  the  American  University 
at  Washington.  .\t  the  Capital  of  the  Nation  the  students 
will  not  only  learn  from  books  and  instructors,  but  will  lind 
available  the  hnest  and  most  coniplete  library  in  the  country, 
as  well  as  museums  of  art  and  science  and  other  facilities  not 
elsewhere  obtainable. 

As  a  primary  object  of  education  to  promote  good  citizen- 
ship, the  know-ledge  which  the  student  may  acquire  in  Wash- 
ington of  the  practical  working  of  government  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  will  be  of  the  greatest  advantage. 

I  well  recall  the  deep  interest  which  President  McKinley 
took  in  the  welfare  of  the  University  and  his  confident  belief 
in  its  usefulness  as  a  great  central  institution  of  learning. 


A  Caution:  To  Whom  It  May  Concern. 

It  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  trustees 
of  the  American  University  that  two  other  enterprises 
at  present  are  using  this  same  name.  The  representa- 
tives of  said  university  consider  it  their  duty  to  advise 
the  public  of  this  fact.  "The  American  University 
Popular  Course  of  Home  Reading."  having  offices  in 
New  York  City  and  various  other  places,  and  "The 
American  University,"  claiming  a  headquarter.^  in 
Boston,  are  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
.American  University  at  Washington,  District  of 
Coliunbia. 

This  public  announcement  is  due  to  the  University, 
as  well  as  to  the  community  at  large. 

Fr.\nklin  Hamilton,  Chancellor. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  8,  1909. 


Albert  Osbom,  Editor. 

"Ye  Editor,"  in  fact  and  in  type,  made  his  initial  bow 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Courier.  In  the  present 
issue,  through  the  pleasantly  compelling,  suggestion  of 
the  Chancellor,  he  makes  the  same  pictorially — a  sort 
of  pre-face.  In  lieu  of  the  actual  and  voluntary  bending 
of  the  neck,  impossible  through  a  halftone,  he  begs  his 
readers  to  accept  any  involuntary  nods  of  which  the 
signs  may  at  any  time  appear.  He  will  welcome 
suggestions  from  friends  and  especially  from  the 
members  of  the  editorial  fraternitv. 


Influence  of  the  Catholic  University  on  the 
National  Capital. 

The  extraordinary  activity  and  success  attending 
the  work  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  our 
national  Capital  may  be  imagined  from  the  three 
following  reports  which  are  taken  simply  as  samples 
of  the  record  for  one  Sunday.  All  three  meetings  were 
held  on  one  Sunday,  that  of  December  13,  1908. 

The  influence  which  the  Catholic  University  of 
.Vnierica  is  exercising  upon  Washington  will  be 
appreciated  when  it  is  understood  that  both  the 
"Apostolic  Mission  House"  and  "Trinity  College, 
Brookland,"  here  referred  to,  are  affiliated  institutions 
of  the  Catholic  University.  Thus  may  be  seen  into 
what  varied  fields  of  effort  the  members  of  this  Uni- 
versity are  carrying  their  enthusiastic  labors. 
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A  Collection  lor  the  CalUolic  University  of  America. 

In  St.  I'atrick's  Cliurcli  yesterday  morning,  tlie  Sodality  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  of  that  parish  and  the  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Societies  of  the  District  attended  the  early  mass  and  re- 
ceived Holy  conununion  in  a  body. 

The  sermon  at  the  solemn  high  mass  by  Rev.  hather  James 
A.  Smyth,  was  of  the  "Peace  of  Christ." 

Rev.  Dr.  Russell  read  the  announcements  and  took  that  oc- 
casion to  thank  the  congregation  for  its  liberal  response  last 
Sunday  to  the  collection  for  the  Catholic  University  of 
America,  which  realized  a  total  commensurate  with  the 
amount  furnished  heretofore  for  this  purpose. 

In  this  annual  collection,  St.  Patrick's  congregation  has  for 
live  or  more  years  furnished  a  larger  sum  than  has  been  col- 
lected from  any  other  church  in  the  United  States. 

A  League  of  Men  under  Jesuit  Leadership. 

At  St.  Aloysius'  Church  it  was  announced  yesterday  that 
the  7  o'clock  mass  in  the  upper  church  ne.xt  Sunday  and  the 
service  at  7.30  o'clock  that  evening  will  be  e.^clusively  for  men. 
The  Third  Sunday  League,  composed  of  1,568  men,  will  gath- 
er at  the  mass  to  receive  holy  communion  in  a  body,  offering 
their  communion  for  the  intentions  of  the  Pope. 

Immediately  after  the  mass  a  flashlight  picture  will  be  taken 
of  the  whole  congregation  of  men,  copies  of  which  will  be 
sent  to  Pope  Pius  X,  and  to  Very  Rev.  P'ather  Francis  Xavier 
Wernz,  S.  J.,  father-general  of  the  Jesuit  order  at  Rome. 

In  exhorting  each  member  of  the  league  to  be  present  the 
director.  Rev.  Father  Eugene  DeL.  McDonnell,  S.  J.,  said  that 
he  "wished  the  sovereign  pontiff  and  Father  Wernz  to  see 
what  sort  of  men  we  have  in  Washington.  Let  every  man  of 
the  league  be  in  the  picture ;  let  us  prove  what  Catholic  men 
of  America  can  do  and  are  doing.  Ihe  sight  of  the  1,500  men 
assembled  at  mass  to  receive  holy  communion  for  the  Pope 
will  bring  joy  to  the  'Prisoner  of  the  Vatican.' 

The  magnificent  memorial,  signed  by  1,568  members  of  the 
Third  Sunday  League,  in  attestation  of  their  love  and  devo- 
tion to  the  holy  father,  will  be  imveilcd  ne.xt  Sunday  evening. 

This  memorial  is  the  work  of  Sister  Florence  Louise,  of 
Trinitv  College,   Brookland. 

Winning  Non-Catliolics  to  the  Roman  Church. 

A  congregation  of  men  that  overta.xed  the  capacity  of  the 
church  gathered  last  evening  in  St.  Martin's,  North  Capitol 
and  T  streets,  for  the  closing  service  of  the  mission  for  men 
and  the  opening  of  the  mission  discourses  for  non-Catholics. 

Sermons  every  evening  this  week  at  7.30  o'clock  by  mission- 
ary preachers  associated  with  the  Apostolic  Mission  House 
will  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to  non-Catholics 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Non-Catholics  are  cordially  asked  to  attend,  and  Catholics 
will  only  be  welcome  when  accompanied  by  non-Catholic 
friends. 

Very  Rev.  Alexander  P.  Doyle,  C.  S.  P.,  rector  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Mission  House,  inaugurated  the  course  last  evening  with 
a  sermon  on  "The  Christian  Man." 

Rev.  Alvah  Doran,  of  Philadelphia,  a  convert  to  the  Catho- 
lic faith  and  former  minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  will 
preach  this  evening  on  "The  needs  of  a  creed."  Father  Doran 
is  at  present  pursuing  a  course  of  missionary  study  at  the 
Apostolic   Mission  House,   Brookland. 


But  It  Will  Remain. 


One  of  the  puljlic  prints  in  commenting  on  the 
various  national  Capitals  of  the  world,  says : 

St.  Petersburg,  Berlin  to  some  extent,  Ottawa  and  Wash- 
ington are  national  capitals  that  have  been  made  to  order,  as 
it  were.  In  their  earlier  stages,  at  least,  these  latter  derived 
their  importance  from  the  fact  that  governmental  power 
centered  there.  In  theory  a  national  capital  should  be  cen- 
trally located  geographically,  and  thus  equally  accessible  to 
residents  of  all  sections  of  the  country.  But  how  seldom  is 
this  the  case,  either  in  national  or  state  capital  sites!  A 
national  capital,  viewed  from  one  standpoint,  should  be  where 


the  best  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  the  country  centres, 
where  legislators  and  administrators  are  subjected  to  the 
environment  that  both  stimulates  thought  and  action  and 
informs  and  relines  the  mind.  Viewed  from  another  stand- 
point, a  national  capital  may  well  be  placed  somewhat  apart 
from  those  enervating,  demoralizing,  cynic-producing  aspects 
of  life  which  come  to  be  so  prominent  in  ancient  and  vast 
centers  of  population  like  London  and  Paris.  Nor  is  it  well 
for  public  officials  to  be  too  near  the  great  centers  of  com- 
merce and  industry,  lest  they  take  on  the  'commercial'  point 
of  view. 

The  choice  of  sites  for  national  capitals,  theory  and  doc- 
trinaire wisdom  seldom  control.  Washington  on  the  Potomac 
is  not  the  ideal  site  for  the  American  capital,  whether  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  geography  or  climate.  But  it  will 
remain  the  national  capital  as  surely  as  London  will  the 
British. 

Yes,  it  will  remain.  And  just  because  Washington 
for  centuries  to  come  will  be  the  dominant,  vitalizing 
center  of  our  American  civilization,  ought  we  not  to 
equip  this  center  \\ith  that  which  will  fit  it  for  its  high 
destin}-  ? 

A  great  Christian  University,  reaching  out  into 
every  corner  of  the  land  for  resources  of  brains  and 
men  and  money,  sending  back  through  every  channel 
of  life,  back  into  the  uttermost  corners  of  our  national 
realm  and  of  the  world,  the  sweetening,-  idealizing, 
strengthening,  ennobling  influences  that  make  for  well- 
being  and  rigliteousness.  That  is  our  dream !  And 
slowly,  but  surely,  that  dream  is  coming  to  reality  in 
the  foundation  of  The  American  University. 


-?./^ 


The  American  University— A  Sky  Line  View. 

.Vs  a  companion  picture  to  the  two  which  appeared 
in  the  Courier  of  October,  igo8,  we  now  present 
another  sky  line  view  of  the  first  two  buildings  of  the 
American  University.  This  impressive  view  is  repro- 
duced from  a  photograph  taken  Deceinber  12,  1908, 
from  the  open  field  lying  in  the  angle  formed  by 
Massachusetts  avenue,  now  being  extended,  and  Jewett 
(formerly  Joliet)  street.  The  line  of  vision  is  to  the 
northwest,  up  the  beautiful  slopes  of  "Westover,"  the 
villa  of  Mr.  Charles  C.  Glover,  our  University 
Treasurer,  and  parallel  to  Massachusetts  avenue,  which 
is  to  strike  the  University  site  just  beyond  the  notch 
in  the  woodland  at  the  extreme  right.  The  McKinley 
Memorial  College  of  Government  at  the  left  shows  its 
northern  wing  with  its  marble  front  to  the  east  and  its 
copper  dome  crowning  its  pillared  entrance.  Its 
western  wing  of  equal  dimensions  is  not  here  visible. 
The  strong,  chaste  structure  at  the  right  is  the  College 
of  History,  a  rear  view,  the  proper  architectural  front 
being  on  the  opposite  or  western  side,  facing  the 
campus. 

A  glance  at  this  picture  suffices  to  reveal  a  part  of 
the  natural  beauty  of  landscape  that  surrounds  the 
University.  It  also  shows  the  attractive  environments 
of  the  main  approach  from  the  heart  of  the  city  by 
Massachusetts  avenue.  The  completion  of  this  popular 
thoroughfare  and  most  striking  residential  boulevard 
of  Washington  to  the  grounds  of  the  University  is  a 
question  only  of  a  short  time.    The  next  appropriation 
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from  Congress  for  this  great  improvement  doubtless 
will  open  the  avenue  for  public  use,  as  a  driveway 
straight  to  our  grounds.  This  will  obviate  the  tedious 
route  of  Nebraska  or  New  IMexico  avenue  (formerly 
Tunlaw  Road  ) .  The  opening  of  this  highway  of  the 
National  Capital  will  put  a  totally  new  aspect  on  the 
fitness  of  the  site  of  the  American  I'niversity  as  the 
permanent  habitat  of  an  institution  of  higher  learning. 
The  U'hite  "City  set  upon  a  hill  cannot  be  hid." 
-Already  it  shines  the  argent  crown  of  a  metropolis 
turning  to  silvery  marble.  Washington  has  been  grow- 
ing whiter  for  twenty  years.  Within  this  period  many 
of  the  principal  buildings  of  the  capital  have  been 
constructed  of  marble,  or  blanched  granite,  or  other 
material  of  the  lighter  shade.  .A.mong  these  buildings 
may  be  named  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Naval 
Observatory,  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  the  Post  Office, 
the  Public  (Carnegie)  Library,  the  Riggs  National 
Rank,    the    .\merican    .Security    and    Trust   Company, 


the  Union  Trust  Company,  the  Hibbs  Building,  the 
Evening  Star,  the  New  Willard  and  the  Raleigh 
Hotels,  Stoneleigh  Court,  the  Cairo,  New  Foundry 
Church,  Memorial  Hall  of  the  Daughters  of  the  .Ameri- 
can Revolution,  L'nion  Station,  the  Municipal  Building, 
the  Senate  Office  Building,  the  Representatives'  Office 
Building,  Masonic  Temple,  the  Carnegie  Institution, 
the  National  Museum,  and  the  .\gricultural  Building. 
Other  edifices  of  similar  beauty  are  soon  to  follow — 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  and  the  new 
home  for  the  Department  of  State,  of  Justice  and  of 
Commerce  and  Labor.  The  White  House,  the  Capitol, 
the  Treasurv  and  the  Monument  have  been  the  inspir- 
ing examples  in  this  glorious  train  of  architectural 
lustre. 

Shall  this  outward  whitening,  a  spreading  splendor 
in  our  Capital  City,  prove  to  be,  in  the  years  to  follow, 
onlv  tlic  material  sign  of  moral  leprosy,  or,  shall  it 
become  the  effective  symbol  of  a  growing  purity  in 
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private  life  ami  in  puljlic  affairs?  WitJT  tlie  Cliristian 
people  of  America  lies  the  answer  to  these  questions. 
The  increasing  strength  of  the  civic  conscience  has 
received  great  impetus  from  the  personal  worth  and 
virile  characters  of  the  men  who  in  the  White  House 
have  lived  the  white  life.  Hayes,  Garfield,  Cleveland, 
Harrison,  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  have  become  talis- 
manic  watchwords  in  the  exalting  of  this  nation 
through  righteousness. 

A  timely  reinforcement  to  this  uplift  of  national 
honesty  and  honor  will  come  with  the  opening  of  the 
departments  of  history  and  government  in  the  .Ameri- 
can University.  The  selection,  for  academic  work  in 
the  institution,  of  Christian  men  who  know  how  the 
summits  of  human  achievement  have  been  reached  and 
who  to  the  problems  of  the  present  age  are  able  to 
apply  the  lessons  of  the  past,  and  to  teach  the  funda- 
mentals of  human  government,  now  awaits  simply  the 
needed  endowment.  We  have  faith  that  men  and 
women  glad  to  consecrate  their  money  to  such  an  end 
soon  will  be  found. 

Is  it  too  high  a  vision  to  dream  of  this  University  on 
its  hill  as  now  soon  to  be  "A  city  that  is  compact 
together ;  whither  the  tribes  go  up,  even  the  tribes  of 
the  Lord."  "Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the 
Lord,  or  who  shall  stand  in  His  holy  place?  He  that 
hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart,  who  hath  not  lifted 
up  his  soul  unto  vanity,  nor  sworn  deceitfully.  He 
shall  receive  the  blessing  from  the  Lord,  and  righteous- 
ness from  the  God  of  his  salvation.  Lord,  who  shall 
abide  in  Thy  tabernacle?  Who  shall  dwell  in  Thy  holy 
hill?  He  that  walketh  uprightly  and  worketh 
righteousness  and  sneaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart.",    -, 

The  Pope  and  His  University  Workers. 

His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  X,  is  following  with  keenest 
interest  every  phase  of  religious  and  educational  life 
in  America.  At  the  recent  epoch-making  Chicago 
Council  held  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  mission- 
ary movement  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  .\merica 
there  was  exhibited  a  letter  from  the  Pope  to  Cardinal 
Gibbons.  This  letter  had  been  brought  from  Rome  by 
Rev.  Father  A.  P.  Doyle,  Rector  of  the  Apostolic 
Mission  House,  Washington,  D.  C.  (This  Mission 
House  is  connected  with  the  Catholic  LTniversity  at 
Washington.) 

The  first  portion  of  this  letter  from  His  Holiness 
reads  as  follows : 

"Pope  Pius  X. 

"To  our  beloved  son,  James  Cardinal  Gibbons,  cardinal 
priest  of  the  title  of  'Sancta  Maria  trans  Tiberim,'  Archbishop 
of  Baltimore. 

"Beloved  son — health  and  apostolic  benediction. 

"Truly  solicitous  as  we  are  concerning  all  measures  which 
may  contribute  to  the  progress  of  the  church  among  the 
nations,  we  have  received  with  joy  the  information  that  in  the 
United  States  of  America  there  are  many  who  are  every  day 
more  powerfully  drawn  to  the  study  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  Church  by  the  labors  of  zealous  missionaries, 
especially  of  those  who  have  been  trained  at  the  apostolic 
mission  house  at  the  University  in  Washington. 


"In  the  fiuilful  work  of  these  missionaries,  two  things  are 
particularly  approved  by  us.  First,  that  apostolatc  bands  of 
these  missionaries,  established  in  the  different  dioceses,  are 
subject  immediately  to  their  own  bishops,  and  by  their  direc- 
tion and  under  their  auspices  the  missionaries  teach  the  doc- 
trines of  the  faith  not  only  to  Catholics  but  to  non-Catholics. 

"Accordingly,  let  these  devoted  missionaries  know  that  their 
work  and  method  correspond  entirely  to  the  desire  and  the 
hope  of  the  apostolic  sec,  and  strenErthcned  by  the  testimony 
of  our  approbation  let  them  continue  their  labors,  always 
remembering  that  their  zeal  is  approved  by  us  and  by  the 
church,  to  the  end  that  the  work  of  the  missionary  bands  may 
be  extended  to  each  and  every  diocese  and  be  multiplied 
therein." 


Who  Will  Stop  Our  Taxes? 

"Dear  Sir  : — I  write  to  ask  whether  \oi\  are  con- 
templating offering  instruction  in  the  .\merican 
University  next  year.  I  did  not  know  but  vou  might 
be  about  ready  to  begin  in  a  modest  way,  as  I  under- 
stand that  the  amount  saved  in  taxes  would  be  nearly 
sufficient  to  provide  the  salary  of  a  subordinate  ofificer, 
if  not  quite  sufficient  for  this  purpose   *   *   *    *  " 

All  of  which  is  a  text.  The  above  quotation  from 
a  letter  which  has  just  come  to  the  office  is  a  samnle 
of  many  such  inquiries.  From  every  quarter  they 
come.  We  select  this  particular  communication  for  the 
reason  that  it  specifically  raises  the  question  of  a  fixed 
charge  against  the  present  resources  of  the  University 
enterprise  which  we  cannot  escape.  Lentil  actual 
academic  instruction  is  in  progress  we  must  pay  each 
year  a  large  sum  as  taxes  on  the  property  which  we  are 
holding  in  trust  for  the  future.  We  hesitate  to  state 
how  many  thousands  of  dollars  this  has  aggregated. 

If  we  only  could  put  in  operation  one  department,  or 
if  we  only  could  feel  able  to  put  into  permanent  being 
one  professional  chair  of  research  from  which  as  a 
nucleus  other  work  speedily  would  grow,  the  burden 
of  taxation  would  roll  from  us  like  the  burden  of 
Christian  at  the  Cross. 

Bishop  Hamilton,  one  of  our  trustees,  urges  the 
immediate  foundation  of  at  least  one  permanent 
professorship  or  lectureship  on  Christian  Evidences. 
With  his  characteristic  vision  and  courage  he  already 
is  btisied  with  bringing  this  about. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that,  as  we  view  the  constant  outgo 
for  taxes  of  money  that  ought  to  be  used  for  purposes 
of  instruction,  we  are  tempted  more  than  once  to 
exclaim.  "How  long?" 

Is  there  no  one  who  will  take  to  heart  this  oppor- 
tunity? Is  there  not  some  one  who  will  endow  a 
memorial  professorship  bearing  the  name  of  the  giver, 
and  thus  set  in  operation  forces  that  only  the  ages 
sliall  measure? 


Flon.  George  R.  Cortelyou.  Secretary  of  Treasury: 

I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  express  my  hearty  com- 
mendation of  the  project  to  establish  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment such  an  institution  as  the  American  University,  The 
substantial  progress  already  made  gives  every  assurance  of 
ultimate  success.  Naturally.  T  am  especially  pleased  with  the 
nlan  to  erect  as  one  of  the  colleges  a  national  memorial  to  the 
late  President  McKinley.  Such  a  memorial  will  be  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  great  President  whose  interest  in  the  new  Uni- 
versity was  well  known. 
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MADAME  MOUNTFORD. 


PKTER  VON  FINKELSTEIN   MAMREOV. 


Important  Announcement. 

It  has  l)een  deemed  wise  to  raise  the  amount  asked 
for  as  an  Opening  l*"und  for  the  American  University 
from  $500,000  to  $1,500,000.  All  subscription  envel- 
opes, cards,  circulars,  etc.,  used  for  the  fund  will  bear 
this  changed  amount.  Of  this  larger  sum  $500,000  will 
be  tised  to  open  the  doors  of  the  University  to  students 
the  present  year. 

The  September  issue  of  the  University  Courier  will 
contain  an  important  and  interesting  communication 
in  this  connection  to  which  all  are  referred  for  full  in- 
formation. In  the  meantime  we  call  upon  our  friends 
everywhere  to  assist  us  in  raising  the  Opening  Fund. 
We  are  calling  for  subscriptions  divided  into  annual 
payments  running  from  two  to  five  years.  Will  you 
not  make  such  a  subscription  to  this  fund  now  ? 

$60,000  for  the  American  University  Opening:  Fund. 

Sixty  thousand  dollars  has  been  subscribed  toward 
the  opening  fund  of  the  American  University  by  two 
friends  of  the  institution.     A  gentleman  in  one  of  the 


middle  states,  a  life  long  and  devoted  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  has  pledged  $40,000  to 
endow  a  lectureship  which  is  to  bear  the  name  of  the 
donor.  $20,000  has  been  subscribed  by  a  resident  of 
the  city  of  Washington.  This  ready  and  heartening 
response  to  the  appeal  for  a  sum  of  money  which  shall 
justify  the  trustees  in  opening  the  University  to  stu- 
dents is  a  source  of  real  encouragement.  Let  every 
friend  of  this  enterprise  now  rally  to  our  help.  Let 
each  do  what  each  is  able  to  do.  The  time  has  covne  to 
make  the  supreme  effort  to  open  the  University.  Every 
subscription  now  makes  that  event  more  assured. 

Madame  Mountford's  (Lydia  Mamreoff  Von  Finkelstein) 

$50,000  Oriental  Collection  for  the 

American  University. 

Another  benefactor  to  the  American  University  has 
been  found.  This  benefactor  is  a  lady.  She  has  our 
gratitude  and  sincere  appreciation.  On  the  front  page 
of  this  issue  of  the  Courier  we  present  the  portrait  of 
Lvdia  Mamreofif  Von  Finkelstein  Mountford.      This 
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elect  woman  is  known  in  tiirce  continents  as  a  singu- 
larly gifted  and  inspiring  lecturer  on  Bible  traditions 
and  symbolism.  She  is  jnst  completing  a  series  of  fifty 
lectures  to  crowded  audiences  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Madame  .Mountford  long  has  been  interested  in  the 
American  University.  Her  study  of  the  strategic  situ- 
ation at  Washington  has  crystallized  her  interest  into 
action.  She  very  kindly  has  consented  to  deposit  in 
the  University  her  rich  and  extensive  museum  of  ob- 
jects gathered  in  Palestine  to  illustrate  her  teachings 
on  the  Bible  during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

This  museum  comprehends  also  the  collection  of 
Madame  Mountford's  brother,  the  late  Peter  Von 
Finkelstein  Mamreov.  Experts  have  pronounced  this 
doubly  variegated  assemblage  of  Oriental  objects 
unique.  There  is  none  other  like  it  in  the  world.  It 
represents  the  loving  industry  and  intelligent  gathering 
of  two  lives.     It  is  valued  at  fully  $50,000. 

The  intention  of  Madame  Mountford  is  to  place  the 
objects  in  the  University  as  a  loan  collection  during 
her  lifetime.  Upon  her  death  Madame  Mountford  in- 
tends the  museum  to  become  the  property  of  the 
American  University  as  a  memorial  of  herself  and  her 
brother  Peter.  The  title  of  the  museum  will  be  "The 
Lydia  M.  \^on  Finkelstein  Mountford  and  Peter  Von 
Finkelstein  Mamreov  Museum  Illustrating  Bible  Life 
and  Customs." 

This  generous  benefactor  of  our  enterprise  already 
has  begun  to  install  her  treasures  in  the  College  of 
History  building.  The  collection  will  be  increased  with 
time.  It  will  form  a  new  attraction  to  our  national 
capital  and  will  draw  many  visitors  to  the  University. 
Madame  Mountford  personally  will  give  all  care  to  the 
proper  arranging,  labeling  and  explanation  of  the 
various  curios,  utensils,  garments  and  emblems. 
Visitors  to  Washington  hereafter  in  their  itineraries 
will  need  to  include  this  matchless  Palestinian  folk 
museum  on  the  grounds  of  the  American  Universitv. 

Peter  Von  Rnkelstein  Mamreov. 

The  second  picture  on  the  first  page  of  the  Courier 
is  that  of  the  late  Peter  Von  Finkelstein  Mamreov,  a 
brother  of  Madame  Mountford,  who  assisted  her  in  a 
joint  lecture  tour  through  the  United  States  and 
England.  He  died  in  January,  1902.  He  was  a  well- 
known  lecturer  at  the  various  Chautauquas  and  con- 
tributed many  articles  on  Oriental  subjects  to  various 
religious  magazines.  In  the  picture  he  appears  in  the 
costume  of  a  gentleman  of  Bethlehem,  such  as  Boaz, 
of  old,  wore. 

Bishop  Hamilton  Endowing:  a  Professorship. 

We  previously  announced  the  intention  of  Bishop 
Hamilton  to  endow  in  the  American  University  a 
professorship  on  Christian  evidences.  We  take  great 
pleasure  now  in  stating  that  the  bishop  is  ac- 
tively engaged  in  this  effort.  Some  money  al- 
ready has  been  raised,  and  wherever  the  sub- 
ject    is     broached     it     meets     with     instant     favor. 


About  $60,000  ought  to  endow  such  a  chair  as 
is  contemplated.  Certainly  it  is  fitting  that  one  of  the 
first  chairs  of  teaching  put  in  operation  in  this  Uni- 
versity should  be  one  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  evi- 
dences of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  bishop  has  had  printed  a  large  number  of  en- 
velope.-, explaining  his  plan  and  suggesting  the  way  in 
which  those  who  arc  interested  can  help  him.  The 
efifort  is  ingenious  and  cannot  fail  of  success.  Send  to 
Bishop  Hamilton  for  an  envelope.  There  is  to  be  no 
limitation,  large  or  small,  applied  to  the  help  for  which 
he  is  asking.  Even  t'hose  of  slender  means  can  help  a 
little.  Send  for  an  envelope.  The  bishop's  address  is 
36  Bromfield  street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Gifts  of  Money. 

Receipts  of  money  for  the  University  since  our  last 
])ublished  statement  include  the  following: 

$1,000,  Mrs.  Helen  Hendrix ;  $500,  Samuel  B.  Smith  estate; 
$250  (each).  T.  C.  Hunter,  John  Fritz;  $100  (each),  S.  W. 
Bowne,  M.  G.  Norton,  F.  W.  Tunnell.  iln.  T.  L.  Norton,  C. 
H.  Smith,  Miss  O.  N.  Chamberlain,  A.  A.  Chapin,  John  T. 
Stone,  Mrs.  A.  W.  S.  Keatc-,  J.  W.  Jackson,  Zenas  Crane, 
James  A.  Gary:  50  (each),  L.  E.  Breuninger,  I.  O.  Ball,  John 
Gribbel  ;  $30,  Charles  A.  Woodworth ;  $26,  collection,  Hutchin- 
son, Kansas:  $25  (each),  B.  F.  De  Klyn,  A.  H.  Bailey,  S.  H. 
Walker,  J.  C.  Yost,  VV.  A.  Rankin,  I.  H.  Good,  Ward  Piatt; 
$18,  collection,  Sedalia,  Missouri;  $15,  T.  H.  Hagerty;  $10 
(each),  D.  H.  Carroll,  T.  C.  Smith,  A.  W.  Chapin,  H.  N. 
Taplin,  Miss  E.  F.  Pierce,  Wm.  Cunnington,  W.  S.  Wood  ;  $9, 
collection,  Kingman,  Kansas;  $5  (each),  T.  W.  Gallaher,  Sum- 
merfield  Baldwin,  J.  S.  Rawlings,  J.  B.  Landis,  collection, 
Tarkio,  Missouri;  $1  (each)  J.  Howard  Sutton,  W.  A.  Gault, 
A.  G.  Miller,  J.  J.  Ware,  A.  S.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Mary  P.  G.  Jack- 
son ;  50  cents,  Daniel  Bailey. 

Portrait  of  Bishop  McCabe. 

Some  time  ago  announcement  was  made  of  an  oil 
painting  from  life  of  Bishop  McCabe  by  Mr.  Temple- 
man,  a  Philadelphia  artist.  The  intention  of  the  plan 
concerning  the  purchase  of  this  portrait  has  been  that 
the  painting  is  to  be  given  to  the  American  University. 

We  invite  all  to  come  and  see  the  portrait  as  soon  as 
it  shall  be  hung.  Mrs.  McCabe  and  friends  of  the 
bishop  pronounce  the  picture  an  excellent  likeness. 

Later. — The  picture  has  been  received  and  for  a 
time  will  be  at  the  University  office,  1419  F  street 
northwest. 

How  to  Build  a  National  University. 

Many  opinions  for  years  have  been  expressed  as  to 
the  best  method  of  building  a  National  University  at 
the  Federal  capital.  The  most  feasible  plan,  perhaps, 
after  all,  may  be  found  to  be  that  suggested  by  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  "Christian 
Advocate."    He  says : 

Methodism  will  do  its  part  in  making  this  idea  possible, 
if  it  will  munificently  endow  the  American  University.  Con- 
gress has  frequently  refused  to  do  this  as  a  national  affair, 
and  the  only  way  at  present  worthy  of  consideration  is  for 
our  great  Church,  in  conjunction  with  all  evangelical  churches, 
to  liuild  up  and  complete  the  work  so  auspiciously  begun  by 
Bishop  Hurst, 
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President  Taft  and  the  American  University. 

1  sincerely  hope  that  tlie  American  University  will  have  a 
long  life,  and  that  the  beautiful  buildings  and  site  assigned 
to  it  may  be  properly  availed  of  to  make  it  useful  to  the 
country  at  large  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  beauty  of  the  sur- 
roundings is  great,  and  the  architecture  and  solidity  of  the 
buildings  are  such  as  to  indicate  that  it  is  being  built  for  a 
long  life  of  usefulness. 

The  next  issue  of  the  American  University  Courier 
will  contain  an  announcement  in  this  connection  that 
will  interest  every  one.  Look  for  that  issue  and  see 
what  it  says :  In  the  meantime  will  not  you  lend  a  hand 
to  help  realize  what  is  contained  in  President  Taft's 
first  sentence  above?  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
battle  for  this  enterprise  and  the  President  realizes  this 
and  is  giving  us  his  sympathy  and  deepest  interest. 
Long  live  President  Taft! 

Cordial  Greetings  in  the  West. 

Fred  M.  Stone,  Endowment  Secretary. 


The  American  University  is  winning  its  way  in  the 
West.  The  writer's  last  trip  has  brought  increasing 
evidence  of  this  fact. 

The  spring  annual  conferences  of  Missouri  and 
Kansas  were  assigned  to  the  writer  for  visitation. 
The  key  to  the  region  is  that  coming  metropolis  of  the 
south-west,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Here  the  people  gather 
froin  all  parts  of  the  Union  to  go  into  the  regions  west, 
south  and  south-west.  One  hardly  realizes  the  large 
number  and  energetic  character  of  the  throngs  of 
settlers  going  out  into  the  vast  empire  of  opportunities 
lying  out  beyond.  A  reliable  informant  assured  me 
over  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  homeseekers 
passed  through  this  gateway  last  year.  The  great 
West !  The  writer  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  but 
barely  touched  its  eastern  edge. 

Clay  Center,  Kansas,  was  the  first  destination.  The 
Kansas  Conference  was  in  session,  with  Bishop  Quayle, 
alert,  genial,  sympathetic  and  humorous,  in  the  chair. 
Our  University  was  given  the  entire  evening  hour  on 
the  educational  anniversary  program.  The  cause  was 
received  with  a  cordial  spirit  and  the  speaker  accorded 
an  attentive  audience.  From  this  conference  the  writer 
turned  back  to  Sedalia,  Mo.,  the  seat  of  the  St.  Louis 
Conference.  Bishop  Anderson  was  in  the  chair  and 
presided  with  dignity  and  dispatch.  He  gave  the 
American  University  representative  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  speak  to  the  conference.  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Nicholson,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  the  writer  divided  the  time  of  the 
educational  anniversary  hour  and  each  was  given  an 
excellent  hearing.  A  night  trip  from  Sedalia  to  Coft'ey- 
ville,  Kansas,  a  day  representation  at  the  Southwest 
Kansas  Conference,  and  a  night  ride  back  to  Sedalia, 
Mo.,  give  a  glimpse  of  the  way  the  various  secretaries 
toil  and  travel.  After  the  adjournment  of  the  St.  Louis 
Conference  Bishop  Anderson,  Dr.  Ezra  S.  Tipple,  the 
writer.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  G.  Vaughan,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Van 
Cleve,  and  Rev.  Dr.  W.  D.  Agnew,  President  of  Mis- 
souri Wesleyan  College,  by  invitation,  attended  a  ban- 


quet at  Kansas  City  given  by  the  Methodist  Laymen's 
Union  and  spoke  in  the  order  named.  My  next  visit 
was  to  the  Southwest  Kansas  Conference  in  session  at 
Kingman,  Bishop  Nuelsen  presiding.  The  Bishop  was 
the  personification  of  graciousness  and  brotherliness. 
This  truly  great  conference  gave  our  cause  a  royal  wel- 
come. Again  Dr.  Nicholson  courteously  divided  the 
time  with  the  writer  and  we  were  given  an  attentive 
hearing. 

Kansas  Methodism  is  a  vigorous  vine.  All  the  con- 
ferences are  doing  grandly  for  God.  What  a  company 
of  Methodists  !  350,000  strong !  And  just  getting  well 
under  way.  It  was  a  delight,  indeed,  to  find  so  many 
old  friends  and  to  make  so  many  new  ones  for  the 
University.  District  superintendents,  pastors  and 
members  pledged  their  support  to  the  work.  The  last 
Sunday  in  Kansas  was  spent  in  Hutchinson  and  again 
the  American  University  was  received  with  a  cordial 
greeting  that  was  encouraging  indeed,  thanks  to  the 
pastor,  Rev.  H.  E.  Wolfe.  Turning  eastward  the 
writer  journeyed  to  Greenfield,  Indiana,  where  his  own 
conference,  the  North  Indiana,  convened.  There  the 
story  of  interested  and  cordial  greetings  was  repeated. 
Aluch  praise  is  due  the  pastor,  Rev.  W.  W.  Martin,  for 
the  courteous  attention  given  our  cause.  The  writer 
returned  to  the  seat  of  our  University  grateful  and  en- 
couraged by  the  multiplied  evidence  of  interest  and 
goodwill. 

Roman  Catholics  to  Raise  $500,000  for  the  Catholic 
University  at  Washington. 

Formal  approval  of  the  plan  suggested  by  the  special 
committee  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  to  raise 
$500,000  for  an  endowment  fund  for  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America,  at  Washington,  has  been  given  by 
Cardinal  Gibbons  in  a  letter  to  that  body. 

In  his  letter  the  Cardinal  says  that  the  plan  also  has 
the  sanction  of  Pope  Pius  X. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  undertook  the  task  of 
raising  the  $500,000  endowment  fund  at  the  annual 
meeting  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  in  1907,  and  at  the  conven- 
tion at  St.  Louis  last  year.  The  plan  adopted  is  to 
assess  each  member  of  the  organization  the  annual 
amount  of  $1. 

As  the  total  membership  is  approximately  225,000  it 
is  expected  that  the  complete  amount  will  be  raised 
within  two  \ears. 

Cardinal  Gibbons  in  his  letter  of  approval  says : 

Vour  order  has  already  manifested  your  friendship  for  the 
university  in  an  unmistakable  way,  and  the  accomplishment  on 
yuur  part  of  this  magnificent  endow-ment  will  forever  redound 
to  the  glory  of  your  organization,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
church  (which  will  be  benefited  so  much  by  it)  and  with  the 
sanction  and  approval  of  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  X,  who  has 
taken  the  university  under  his  special  patronage,  I  exhort  all 
good  and  faithful  Knights  of  Columbus  to  contribute  cheer- 
fully the  small  amount  required  for  the  purpose  of  raising  this 
fund,  and  extend  to  all  the  Knights  the  benediction  of  the 
church  for  this  good  work  to  be  done  by  them. 
Faithfully  yours  in  Christ, 

J.  CARD.  GIBBONS. 
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Who  Will  Give  or  Help  to  Give  $10,000? 

We  desire  to  put  the  College  of  History  building  into 
condition  for  immediate  use.  To  cover  all  expenses 
involved  we  ought  to  have  ten  thousand  dollars.  We 
cannot  do  what  is  needed  with  less.  We  can 
not  wait  long  for  this.  Our  plans  call  for  it 
now.  We  must  have  it  now.  Are  you  willing  to 
help  by  a  contribution?  To  lend  a  hand  now  will 
multiply  the  effectiveness  of  all  future  giving. 

Some  one,  perhaps,  is  willing  to  assume  the  cost  of 
a  particular  part  of  the  work  required.  That  would  be 
indeed  a  gracious  act.  The  tax  bill  on  the  University 
site,  amounting  to  $2,037,  '^  due.  It  ought  to  be  paid. 
That,  therefore,  we  include  in  our  estimates. 

Think  on  these  things.  Remember  how  we  have 
struggled  for  years.  Now  is  the  hour  for  every  friend 
to  rally  to  our  assistance.     Now  is  the  moment  when  a 


little  money  wisely  utilized  can  be  made  to  accomplish 
vast  results.  Who  will  write  down  his  or  her  name  as 
first  in  the  list  of  tliose  who  opened  the  American 
University  ? 

Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  the  Trustees. 

The  trustees  of  the  American  University  met  in 
semi-annual  session  on  Wednesday,  May  5,  at  the  Uni- 
versity office.  There  were  present  Bishop  W.  F. 
Mallalieu  and  Bishop  J.  W.  Hamilton  of  Boston; 
Chancellor  Franklin  Hamilton ;  Ur.  D.  H.  Carroll, 
president;  Dr.  C.  W.  Baldwin,  secretary;  Dr.  T.  N. 
Boyle,  Dr.  J.  G.  Bickerton,  Dr.  W.  R.  Wedderspoon, 
Dr.  W.  L.  Davidson,  Mr.  R.  B.  Ward,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Browne,  Mr.  B.  H,  Warner,  Justice  T.  H.  Anderson, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Smith,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  F.  Swartzell.  Re- 
ports were  received  from  Chancellor  Hamilton,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Albert  Osborn,  Financial  Secretary  John 
A.  Gutteridge,  Treasurer  Charles  C.  Glover,  and  En- 
dowment Secretary  Fred  M.  Stone.  Bishop  Hamilton 
stated  that  he  was  at  work  to  raise  money  for  a  lecture- 
ship and  expected  to  secure  from  $50,000  to  $60,000  for 
the  purpose.  The  Chancellor  reported  the  prospective 
early  payment  of  the  bequest  of  $50,000  from  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Hart  A.  Massey  as  soon  as  the  details  for 
the  use  of  the  money  could  be  arranged.  Important 
measures  bearing  on  the  policy  of  the  University  and 
especially  on  the  opening  of  the  University  to  students 
were  discussed  and  good  progress  was  made  toward 
that  result.  Luncheon  was  served  during  the  hour 
between  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  sessions. 

William  Connell. 

The  death  of  William  Connell,  of  Scranton,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  March  21,  removed  a  venerable  figure  from 
public  life  and  a  member  from  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  American  University.  His  term  of  service  ex- 
tended from  1895  to  the  time  of  his  decease.  He  pre- 
sided, in  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  at  the  December 
meeting  of  1898.  He  contributed  to  the  funds  of  the 
University  $5,000  for  the  College  of  History  and  $5,000 
toward  the  grading  of  the  site.  He  was  a  large  giver 
to  the  Elm  Park  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Scran- 
ton, and  a  liberal  supporter  of  many  benevolent  causes 
through  his  life.  He  served  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  his  district  for  eight  years,  with  efficiency 
and  credit  to  himself  and  his  constituency.  In  early 
life  he  battled  successfully  against  great  difficulties  of 
environment.  He  wore  his  trophies  with  lowliness  of 
mind  and  rejoiced  to  be  a  helper  in  the  spread  of 
Christianity  throughout  the  world.  His  years  were 
more  than  fourscore  and  the  friends  who  mourn  his 
departure  are  legion. 

John  E.  Herrell. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  University 
has  lost  another  of  its  members  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
John  E.  Herrell,  which  occurred  after  several  weeks  of 
illness  on  March  29,  1909.     He    was    in    his    seventy- 
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ninth  year.  He  had  been  president  of  the  National 
Capital  Bank  for  many  years  and  a  director  of  the 
American  Security  and  Trust  Company  and  other  lead- 
ing financial  corporations  of  Washington.  He  became 
a  trustee  of  the  American  University  in  May,  1895, 
and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Building  Com- 
mittee in  June  the  same  year.  He  rendered  active  and 
efficient  service  in  the  general  work  of  the  Board  and 
was  particularly  helpful  on  the  Building  Committee. 
One  of  his  special  services  was  a  trip  of  several  days 
to  Rutland,  Vermont,  and  a  personal  inspection  of  the 
quarries  there  as  to  die  quality  of  the  marble  which 
was  used  in  the  College  of  History.  From  these 
quarries  later  came  also  the  marble  for  the  McKinley 
Memorial  College  of  Government.  His  manner  of  life 
was  one  of  simple  frugality.  To  the  end  he  practised 
the  lessons  of  his  early  discipline.  He  surrendered  his 
active  labors  only  as  compelled  by  physical  decay.  All 
friends  of  the  University  must  be  grateful  for  the  pro- 
found interest  and  helpful  attitude  which  he  took  to- 
ward the  enterprise  from  its  inception. 

Dr.  Claudius  Spencer's  Noble  Words  on  the 
American  University. 

The  American  University  is  in  our  lumds.  There  is  a  moral 
debt  due  those  who  have  put  multiphed  thousands  of  dollars 
into  it,  to  use  these  benefactions  in  something  more  than  an- 
nuities, office  rent,  and  salaries.  Moreover,  the  life  blood  of 
at  least  two  bishops  calls  for  action.  And  action  is  the  word. 
It  is  high  time  to  put  some  steam  on  the  wheels  as  well  as  on 
the  whistle — or  hank  the  fires. 

The  story  of  this  Catholic  educational  enterprise  (at  Wash- 
ington) should  rise  as  a  spectre  to  trouble  the  conscience  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  if  we  do  intend  to  do  any- 
thing in  Washington,  because  that  university  immediately  be- 
gan to  teach  ;  it  began  to  put  its  steam  on  the  wheels,  and 
to-day,  twenty  years  later,  it  has  a  family  of  colleges  in  law, 
philosophy,  science,  languages,  sacred  science,  all  going,  a 
faculty  of  eminent  professors,  55,365  volumes  in  the  library, 
$627,627  in  productive  funds,  and  a  total  income  last  year 
from  endowment,  tuition,  and  incidental  fees  of  $188,669. 
Moreover  in  Washington  is  also  the  Roman  Catholic  George- 
town University  having  149  instructors,  855  students  and  a 
library  of  a  hundred  thousand  volumes.  There  are  also  no 
less  than  s-.x  minor  theological  colleges  in  Washington  affili- 
ated with  the  Catholic  University  of  America.  And  we? 
What  have  we? 

The  American  University  was  chartered.  It  was  not  to  be 
sectarian  nor  narrow.  It  was  to  be  simply  Christian,  with 
Methodists  at  the  helm. 

The  American  University  is  building  not  for  a  generation, 
but  for  the  lifetime  of  the  Nation :  it  is  building  for  five 
hundred,  for  a  thousand  years.  Oxford  has  already  seen 
more  than  a  thousand  years. 

The  American  University  had  to  build  well.  No  one  can 
possibly  criticize  that.  Nor  can  anyone  criticize  the  policy  of 
erecting  the  noble  buildings  now  on  the  great  campus.  They 
fit  their  ideal.     They  are  as  creditable  as  they  are  substantial. 

It  has  all  the  room  it  needs  to  begin  business.  And  now 
Congress  has  ordered  Massachusetts  avenue,  a  veritalile  boule- 
vard, opened  out  to  the  campus,  the  University  is  certain  to 
be  immediately  the  objective  of  countless  automobiles,  car- 
riages and  sightseers :  it  brings  Methodism  into  the  very  eye 
of  the  capital — and  of  the  world.  There  is  no  site  anywhere 
better.  It  is  near  Mount  St.  Albans,  the  little  knoll  where  the 
Episcopalians  arc  to  develop  their  great  cathedral  system ;  it 
commands  a  historic  and  inspiring  prospect ;  it  has  every 
potency  of  situation  and  destiny  to  make  it  the  flower,  the 
dome,  of  the  Methodist  system  of  education  in  all  the  world. 


All  that  John  Fletcher  Hurst  saw  is  there.  A  hundred,  a 
thousand  years  hence  it  may  be  to  American  Methodism  what 
Washington  will  be  to  the  American  Republic,  and  to  world- 
wide Metliodisni  what  Washington  is  to  the  civilization  of 
the  world. 

The  American  University  will  go.  The  American  Uni- 
versity will  go. 

The  above  stirring  words  are  from  an  editorial  by 
Dr.  Spencer  in  the  "Central  Christian  Advocate"  of 
March  31,  1909. 

All  who  are  interested  in  Christian  education  are 
urged  to  send  for  a  copy  of  that  number  of  the  "Advo- 
cate" and  to  read  the  thrilling  utterance  from  beginning 
to  end. 

Personal. 

Senator  Dolliver's  recent  speeches  on  tariff  revision 
are  another  vindication  of  his  powerful  leadership  and 
courageous  statesmanship.  His  thorough  grasp  of  the 
subject  and  of  the  bearings  of  the  proposed  legislation 
upon  the  interests  of  the  common  people  was  keenly 
felt  and  freely  recognized  by  those  who  take  a  different 
position.  The  wisdom  as  well  as  the  justice  of  the 
measure  he  advocates  will,  we  believe,  be  amply  vindi- 
cated in  the  sequel  of  the  action  of  the  Senate.  The 
senator  is  one  of  our  most  earnest  and  active  trustees. 

The  illness  of  Bishop  Alphaeus  W.  Wilson,  of  Balti- 
more, for  several  weeks  past  has  kept  him  from  his 
official  and  public  duties  and  prevented  his  attendance 
at  the  May  meeting  of  our  trustees.  More  recent  re- 
ports give  assurances  of  improving  conditions  of 
health.  Bishop  Wilson  is  our  vice-chancellor.  He  is 
one  of  the  strongest  minds  and  most  powerful  preachers 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  We  hope 
and  pray  for  his  thorough  restoration  to  his  wonted  ac- 
tivity. 

Mr.  Brainard  H.  Warner,  a  member  of  our  Board  of 
Trustees,  has  recently  added  to  his  distinction  as  a  citi- 
zen of  Washington  by  being  designated  to  present  to 
the  city  and  the  nation  the  striking  statue  of  Alexander 
R.  Shepherd,  once  Governor  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  also  that  heroic  figure  of  Henry  W.  Long- 
fellow. Mr.  Warner  is  equally  at  home  in  functions 
relating  either  to  civic  or  literary  life. 

Our  financial  secretary,  Rev.  Dr.  John  A.  Gutteridge, 
with  Mrs.  Gutteridge,  left  New  York  on  May  8  for  a 
few  weeks'  vacation  in  England  among  the  scenes  and 
associations  of  his  early  life.  While  renewing  the  vivid 
memories  of  boyhood  and  young  manhood,  Dr.  Gut- 
teridge will  keep  his  eyes  open  to  the  future  and  to  any 
opportunity  to  further  the  interests  of  the  University. 

President  Taft  on  the  City  of  Washingfton. 

The  coming  grandeur  of  the  city  of  which  the 
American  University  already  is  a  part  inspired  Presi- 
dent Taft  to  a  great  utterance  at  the  banquet  of  the 
business  men  of  Washington  on  Saturday  evening,  May 
8th.  We  quote  a  few  paragraphs.  They  picture  better 
than  anything  we  yet  have  seen  the  strategic  location 
and  the  even  more  beautiful  environment  of  the 
American  University. 
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I  take  the  utmost  personal  pride  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
It  thrills  my  heart  every  day  to  look  out  of  the  back  windows 
of  the  White  House^for  the  short  time  I  have  been  there-- 
and  whenever  1  get  the  opportunity  to  see  this  beautiful  city 
in  which  wc  arc  permitted  to  live — these  avenues  and  streets 
constructed  on  a  magnificent  plan,  looking  forward  for  cen- 
turies ;  these  trees  planted  with  great  foresight  to  make  every 
part  of  Washington  a  park :  these  vistas  into  which  always 
creeps  unbidden  that  beautiful  shaft  that  marks  the  memory 
of  the  founder  of  this  city. 

Washington  intended  th's  to  be  a  Federal  city,  and  it  is  a 
Federal  city,  and  it  tingles  down  to  the  feet  of  every  man, 
whether  he  comes  from  Washington  city  or  Los  Angeles,  or 
Texas,  when  he  comes  and  walks  these  city  streets  and  starts 
to  feel  that  this  is  "my  city;  1  own  a  part  of  this  Capital,  and 
I  envy  for  the  time  being  those  who  are  able  to  spend  their 
time  here." 

Now  I  want  to  talk  about  the  future.  And  the  future  of 
Washington !  What  an  enormous  development  is  before  us ! 
Why,  I  am  not  an  imaginative  man,  but  I  would  like  to  come 
back  here  a  hundred  years  hence  and  see  the  beauties  of  which 
this  city  is  capable.  Right  here,  under  our  noses  for  a  time, 
under  our  very  eyes,  are  those  beautiful  Potomac  flats  that 
are  going  to  make  as  fine  parks  and  parkways  as  there  are  in 
the  world.  Those  parks  ought  to  be  connected  with  the  Rock 
Creek  Park  by  means  of  the  mouth  of  Rock  Creek,  or  other- 
wise ;  and  then  through  them  all  there  ought  to  be  carried  a 
park  clear  around,  including  the  .Soldiers'  Home,  and  complet- 
ing the  circuit  with  Rock  Creek  at  the  other  end. 

And  to  think — to  think  that  we  had  a  genius  a  hundred 
years  ago,  almost,  in  his  way,  as  matchless  as  Washington, 
to  make  the  plan  for  a  great  Capital,  like  the  Frenchman 
whose  remains  were  buried  here  the  other  day  and  whose 
plans  were  hardly  changed  in  the  new  plan  made  by  Burnham 
and  his  associates. 

We  ought  to  thank  (iod  that  we  have  got  a  plan  like  that 
to  build  to,  so  that  when  we  go  on  with  the  improvement 
every  dollar  that  we  put  in  goes  to  make  Washington  beauti- 
ful a  hundred  years  hence. 

The  Baltimore  Conference  and  the  American  University. 

At  its  recent  session  in  Broadway  Church,  Baltimore, 
the  Baltimore  Conference  gave  special  and  cordial  at- 
tention to  the  claims  of  the  American  University  on  the 
sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  people.  In  his  report 
District  Superintendent  Sumwalt  said : 

The  American  University  has  had  a  good  year.  The 
stimulus  of  the  visit  of  the  General  Conference  and  addresses 
of  President  Roosevelt  and  other  speakers  on  that  memorable 
occasion  has  been  felt  throughout  the  church,  and  the  year's 
work  has  greatly  cheered  and  encouraged  those  who  bear  the 
heaviest  part  of  the  burden. 

He  also  introduced  the  following  resolution  which 
was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  educational  apportionment  shall  be  in- 
creased from  ten  cents  per  member  to  fifteen  cents  per  mem- 
ber, and  that  the  additional  sum  thus  raised  be  paid  to  the 
American  University :  Provided,  That  an  amount  equal  to  the 
largest  sum  raised  and  paid  over,  namely,  $i,6oo,  be  paid  each 
year  to  the  Woman's  College  before  any  amount  shall  be  set 
aside  for  the  American  University,  and  the  said  University 
shall  not  receive  its  full  one-third  of  the  said  educational  col- 
lection until  $2,400,  or  a  larger  sum,  shall  be  raised. 

In  its  comprehensive  report  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation was  pleased  to  say : 

The  American  University  continues  to  make  progress  in 
securing  money  for  the  completion  of  its  buildings  and  add- 
ing  to   the   endowment.     Chancellor   Franklin    Hamilton   has 


proven  to  be  the  right  man  for  this  difficult  work.  He  is  not 
only  a  well  trained  scholar,  but  a  successful  administrator 
whose  plans  have  put  new  life  into  this  great  educational 
institution.  Special  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  raise 
$500,000  as  an  endowment  fund.  When  this  is  accomplished 
the  doors  will  be  open  and  teaching  will  begin.  It  is  a  matter 
of  congratulation  that  this  Conference  passed  a  resolution 
raising  the  educational  assessment  five  cents  per  member, 
which  assessment  is  to  be  applied  to  the  American  University. 
This  decision  will  mean  much  for  the  success  of  such  a  move- 
ment, because  the  impetus  given  by  the  Baltimore  Conference 
will  not  allow  this  enterprise  to  fail.  The  General  Conference 
has  endorsed  this  institution  and  multitudes  of  people  are 
praying  for  its  success. 


Washington  Already  the  Rome  of  the  Western  World. 

In  the  olden  days  newly  appointed  bishops  of  the 
Roman  Church  went  to  Rome  to  make  their  profes- 
sion of  faith.  Now,  if  they  are  Americans,  they  go  to 
Washington.  The  action  concerning  the  new  auxiliary 
Bishop  of  Boston  illustrates  this  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive custom. 

Washington,  April  20. — The  Rev.  J.  G.  Anderson  this  morn- 
ing at  the  papal  legation  made  the  profession  of  faith,  as  re- 
quired by  the  new  regulations,  as  auxiliary  bishop  of  Boston. 
The  papal  delegate,  Mgr.  Falconio,  administered  the  oath  in 
presence  of  the  legation  staff.  The  bull  from  Rome  will  be 
sent  to  him  later. 

Washington,  May  19. — Should  the  efforts  of  prominent 
Catholic  laymen  prove  successful,  the  Order  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  will  shortly  establish  a  convent  and  school  in  this  city. 
According  to  information  obtained  by  the  Post,  it  is  expected 
that  the  order  will  have  established  itself  in  the  national  capi- 
tal before  fall. 

Cardinal  Gibbons  was  visited,  it  is  said,  by  a  leading  layman 
here  in  the  interest  of  the  new  order  and  granted  permission 
for  the  latter  to  locate  in  Washington  or  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia. 

The  Order  of  the  Sacred  Heart  was  founded  in  France  in 
1800.  Its  first  house  was  shortly  afterward  opened  at  Paris, 
and  for  more  than  a  century  its  members  have  taught  the  chil- 
dren of  Europe's  crowned  heads  and  of  the  nobility. 

Mark  the  wisdom  of  making  Washington  the  center 
of  Roman  influence  for  America.  Only  those  upon  the 
spot  can  realize  how  certainly  this  is  being  done. 

Then  make  the  national  capital  the  burning  hearth  of 
American  Protestantism  and  of  modern  enlightenment. 
Build  the  American  University ! 


Progress  on  Massachusetts  Avenue  Extension. 

The  extension  of  Massachusetts  avenue  between 
Wisconsin  and  Nebraska  avenues  moves  steadily  on. 
As  we  go  to  press  the  trestle  work  across  the  Foundry 
Branch  ravine  stands  complete.  The  contract  for  the 
cut  and  fill  and  grading  has  been  let.  We  are  assured 
that  before  snow  flies  the  driveway  will  be  ready  for 
use  to  the  site  of  the  University. 

Later. — The  tracks  are  laid  and  the  work  of  grading 
has  begun  at  Nebraska  avenue.  Few  people  of  Wash- 
ington realize  the  vast  changes  this  extension  will  bring 
to  the  entire  region  about  the  University.  Our  friends 
are  urged  to  visit  the  spot  and  see  with  their  own  eyes. 
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SECRETARY    STANTON  S    WAR    DESK. 


Secretary  Stanton's  War  Desk. 

By  Franklin  Hamilton. 

The  editor  of  the  "Central  Christian  Advocate"  re- 
cently published  a  stirring  and  noble  editorial  on  the 
American  University.  I  desire  to  thank  him.  That 
was  a  shot  heard  around  the  world.  From  every 
quarter  commendations  upon  those  words  have  been 
arriving  at  the  University  office.  The  priest  of  the 
tripod  where  ascends  the  sacred  influence  of  the  Cen- 
tral Christian  Advocate  is  not  only  helpful  but  also 
far-visioned. 

It  will  interest  the  readers  of  that  editorial  to  learn 
an  added  fact  of  historical  interest  concerning  the 
American  University 

First  let  me  say  that  since  the  call  for  $500,000  for 
the  University  went  out  there  has  been  a  meeting  of  the 
University  trustees.  After  consideration  we  deem  it 
wise  to  increase  the  amount  asked  for  from  $500,000  to 
$1,500,000.  If  we  Americans  can  consider  spending 
$10,000,000  in  flashing  a  message  to  Mars,  and  actually 


in  a  single  year  can  expend  $42,000,000  for  importing 
diamonds,  we  doubtless  ought  not  to  quail  at  our  add- 
ing a  single  million  to  our  first  estimation  of  what  is 
needed  to  open  a  university  at  our  national  capital. 

Now,  as  to  the  campaign  itself  in  raising  this  money. 
That  raises  the  question  of  the  War  Desk  of  Secretary 
Stanton. 

That  sounds  like  a  queer  collocation  of  ideas,  but  it 
is  not.     For,  listen  to  my  tale. 

Unless  someone  else  will  volunteer  for  the  task,  the 
raising  of  the  Opening  Fund  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity will  have  to  be  directed  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  institution.  All  the  plans  of  battle,  all  the  racking 
experiences  of  temporary  defeats  in  widely  scattered 
fields  of  effort,  all  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  war  for 
the  American  University  which  now  must  be  pushed 
to  the  end  will  centre  around  the  desk  of  the  Chan- 
cellor. 

But  that  desk  is  the  War  Desk  of  Secretary  Edwin 
M.  Stanton.  It  is  the  very  same  old-fashioned  piece  of 
department  office  furniture  at  which  sat  the  doughty 
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and  sometimes  testy  War  Secretary  of  Aljraliam  Lin- 
coln. 

As  is  the  custom  often  at  the  close  of  one  administra- 
tion, when  at  the  termination  of  Mr.  Stanton's  labors 
the  furniture  of  the  War  Department  at  Washington 
was  changed  to  make  ready  for  the  new  Secretary  of 
War  tiie  desk  of  Secretary  Stanton  was  sold  to  a  resi- 
dent of  Washington.  This  gentleman,  realizing  the  in- 
terest attaching  to  the  desk  from  which  had  been 
directed  the  struggle  to  ])ut  down  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, carefully  preserved  the  relic.  With  his  accus- 
tomed zest  for  such  souvenirs  of  history,  Bishop  Hurst 
learned  of  the  existence  of  this  desk.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1897  the  Bishop  bought  the  historic  piece  of  furni- 
ture for  the  American  University.  The  desk  now  is 
installed  in  the  Chancellor's  room  in  the  Washington 
office.  Again  it  has  become  the  st(_)rni  centre  of  a  war 
for  redemption. 

It  well  may  be  believed  that  he  who  now  sits  at  the 
old  war  desk  dreams  dreams  and  sees  visions.  The 
desk  never  has  been  repaired.  It  is  just  as  Secretary 
Stanton  left  it.  There,  on  the  left  side,  is  the  bell  push 
button,  now  a  little  rusted.  The  green  baize  covering 
the  writing  board  is  splashed  with  faded  ink.  Yonder 
are  the  same  pigeon  holes  where  rested  officers'  com- 
missions and  orders  for  executions  and  resignations  of 
defeated  generals.  Above  is  the  broad  shelf  upon  which 
stood  the  reports  and  files  telling  of  dreadful  battles. 
Oh !  the  desk  is  full  of  memories.  It  seems  ghost- 
haunted. 

Secretary  Stanton  must  have  smoked  a  great  deal. 
For  on  both  sides  of  the  writing  board  are  deep  holes 
worn  by  a  penknife  used  in  cutting  ofif  the  ends  of 
cigars.  Underneath  the  writing  board  was  found  a 
hidden  compartment  with  some  old  papers  in  it.  There, 
too,  was  a  place  evidently  set  apart  for  maps — fitting 
abode  of  secret  drawings  and  sketches  of  future  cam- 
paigns. 

As  a  young  soldier  of  the  North,  my  father-in-law, 
the  late  Hon.  Edward  Lillie  Pierce,  of  Milton,  Massa- 
chusetts, came  to  this  same  desk  bearing  a  card  of  in- 
troduction from  Abraham  Lincoln.  On  this  card  was 
written,  in  the  writing  immortal:  "I  shall  be  pleased  if 
the  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  discretion,  will  give  to  Mr. 
Pierce  such  directions  as  he  may  deem  wise  concerning 
the  freedmen  of  South  Carolina." — A.  Lincoln. 
And  that  card  led  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Pierce 
as  the  first  Superintendent  of  Freedmen's  Aid  Work 
in  our  country. 

To  this  desk  also  came  the  great  lilierator  himself. 
There  in  a  chair  at  his  side  he  sat  listening,  with  what 
eagerness,  as  his  secretary  read  aloud  the  reports  from 
the  battlefields.  And  as,  leaning  eagerly  over  the  desk, 
covered  with  maps  and  papers,  the  gaunt,  haggard 
captain  followed  the  changing  story  of  his  people  in  its 
Gethsemane,  how  often  he  must  have  found  the  dark 
events  outrun  his  fears,  how  often  he  must  have  felt 
need  of  some  arm  stronger  than  mortal  flesh  to  uphold 
that  dying  nation. 

Yes,  disaster,  despair,  tears,  this  old  desk  has  known 


in  full  measure.  But  it  also  has  known  victory.  The 
whisper  of  her  wings  it  never  can  forget.  And  victory 
shall  come  again,  sweet  daughter  of  the  sky.  As  the 
Greeks  dreamed,  victory  shall  come  again  to  visit  what 
once  she  made  her  own.  "The  American  University 
will  go!"    Help  us  to  make  it  go. 

Widening:  Influence  of  the  Catholic  University  at 
Washington. 

The  increasing  influence  of  the  Catholic  University 
at  the  national  capital  is  seen  in  the  steady  widening  of 
its  labors.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  recent  lectures  of 
one  of  the  University  professors  explaining  to  non- 
Catholics  in  Boston  the  primacy  of  the  Pope  and  by 
the  Missionary  Convention  held  at  the  University 
in  Washington  on  June  9  and  10  of  this  summer. 

Boston,  March  ,30,  1909. — The  Rev.  E.  G.  Fitzgerald,  pro- 
fessor at  the  Catholic  University,  Washington,  before  a  large 
congregation  in  the  Cathedral  last  night,  gave  the  second  ser- 
mon in  the  week's  mission  for  non-Catholics.  His  subject 
was  "The  Primacy  of  the  Pope." 

In  his  address  Sunday  night  Dr.  Fitzgerald  dealt  with  the 
establishment  by  God  of  one  true  church.  His  sermon  last 
evening  was  a  series  of  arguments  from  nature  and  from  the 
Scriptures  to  prove  that  to  one  member  of  that  church,  the 
Pope,  has  been  committed  a  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  body. 

Washington,  May  17,  1909. — The  congress  of  missionaries, 
to  lie  held  at  the  Apostolic  Mission  House  June  g  and  10,  will 
be  attended  by  diocesan  missionaries  and  numerous  repre- 
sentatives of  religious  orders  from  every  section  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Doyle  (of  the  Catholic  University)  has 
lieen  advised  that  there  will  be  present  at  Brookland  (Catholic 
University)  missionaries  representing  the  following  bodies: 
the  Apostolate  of  Cleveland,  the  Josephites,  missionaries  from 
Florida,  the  Norbertines,  the  Vincentian  Fathers,  the  Sul- 
pitians,  the  Benedictines  and  the  Jesuits. 

Gathering:  Money  to  Open  the  University. 

To  those  who  have  subscribed  to  any  of  the  various 
funds  of  the  University  and  whose  subscriptions  are 
either  in  whole  or  in  part  unpaid  we  are  sending  a  re- 
minder as  follows : 

Di:.'\R  Friend:  To  open  the  American  University  every 
effort  is  now  being  made.  Your  subscription  has  been  a  great 
encouragement.  With  other  help  now  at  hand  your  money 
can  make  possible  a  speedy  opening.     But  we  can  do  nothing 

unless  your  subscription  is  paid.     $ is  due  on  your 

promise    toward    the    fund.      Gladden 

every  heart  by  paying  now.  Write  your  name  down  as  first 
in  the  list  of  those  who  open  the  American  University. 

Franklin   Hamilton,  Chancellor. 

Aldis  B.  Browne,  Chairman  Financial  Committee. 

Albert  Osborn,  Assistant  Secretary. 

In  asking  for  money  and  new  subscriptions  from 
our  friends  we  are  using  an  envelope  which  bears  the 
following  pledge : 

In  consideration  that  the  American  University,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  is  to  raise  $1,500,000,  whereof  $500,000  shall  be  used 
to  open  the  doors  of  the  University  to  students  the  present 
year,  I  promise  to  pay  annually  to  the  trnstees  of  the  Uni- 
versity, or  order,  for  two.  three,  four,  or  five  years,  the  sum 

of   dollars,  the  first  payment  due  and 

payable  on  or  before  i st,  19 
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Opening:  the  American  University. 

Chancellor  Franklin  Hamilton. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  for  a  speedy  opening  of 
the  American  University.  Our  workers  are  in  the  field 
busily  engaged  in  seeking  the  funds  now  needed  for 
preparing  and  supporting  the  plant  while  in  operation. 
The  trustees  at  their  last  meeting  voted  to  be  bound 
no  longer  in  their  actions  by  a  policy  calling  for  a  vast 
endowment  before  utilizing  the  university  plant  for 
actual  scholastic  ends.  They  directed  the  ofificers  of 
the  institution  to  begin  academic  work  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  It  was  hoped  even  that  some  pre- 
liminary endeavor  might  be  inaugurated  this  autumn. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  and  other  eminent 
men  have  consented  to  officiate  in  the  formal  opening 
of  the  enterprise. 

We  cannot  state  at  this  moment  the  exact  date  upon 
which  we  shall  begin  work.  It  is  enough  to  say,  for  the 
moment,  that  a  new  policy  has  begun  and  that  this  policy 


carries  with  it  the  proposed  actual  use  for  educational 
work  of  the  plant  as  we  now  have  it.  This  policv  also  in- 
cludes open  and  frank  information  to  all  concerning 
our  plans.  We  feel  it  our  duty  to  give  to  all  interested 
perfectly  clear  data  concerning  the  facts  as  they  exist. 
It  is  self  evident  that  we  must  have  a  certain  amount 
of  ready  money  with  which  to  fit  up  the  College  of 
History  building  for  use  by  students.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  we  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  money 
either  in  hand  or  safely  guaranteed  for  insuring  the 
continuance  of  the  work  when  once  begun.  This  is 
the  immediate  work  which  now  is  engaging  our  every 
effort.  When  the  money  is  in  hand  or  provided  for 
there  need  be  no  fear  but  that  work  will  be  begun. 
There  is  too  much  involved  to  cause  any  doubt  on  that 
point.  If  our  friends  only  will  come  to  our  aid  and 
lielp  us  push  through  our  present  endeavor  it  will  be 
but  a  question  of  a  brief  period  when  the  American 
University  will  be  numbered  in  the  ranks  of  working 
educational  institutions. 
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Of  tlie  larger  sum  which  wc  liad  planned  to  raise  for 
endowment  we  had  set  aside  in  mind  as  an  actual 
working  basis  $500,000.  Of  that  amount  we  now  have 
in  sight  about  $100,000.  I'.ishop  Hamilton  is  hard  at 
work  raising  the  amount  needed  to  endow  his  Pro- 
fessorship of  Christian  Evidences.  Coincident  with 
this  is  the  energetic  effort  to  gather  in  hand  at  least 
$10,000  in  cash  for  installing  furnaces,  sanitary  appli- 
ances, furniture,  electric  fixtures,  etc.  We  have  been 
di5ai)i)ointed  a  little  in  securing  certain  gifts  which  vve 
had  hoped  to  have  in  hand  at  this  moment.  This  is 
what  is  causing  our  delay.  Some  of  our  noblest  and 
most  self-sacrificing  friends  have  been  unable,  on  ac- 
count of  the  monetary  market  and  their  own  business 
conditions  to  turn  over  to  the  University  money  which 
they  fully  are  determined  to  devote  to  this  end.  To 
give  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  at  this  point  under 
which  we  labor  we  need  only  say  that  we  have  due  us 
now  on  old  back  subscrijitions,  to  say  ntithing  of  the 
new  subscriptions,  over  $140,000.  We  feel  that  until 
a  good  part  at  least  of  these  old  subscriptions  are  paid 
blame  for  delay  must  not  be  put  upon  us  alone. 

As  to  the  question  whether  we  can  man  our  school 
when  once  we  have  opened  it,  the  friends  need  have  no 
fear.  In  our  office  files  we  have  applications  from  over 
1,500  young  men  and  women  asking  for  the  privilege 
of  admission  to  our  institution.  This  certainly  is  a 
clear  and  convincing  demonstration  that  the  institution 
will  command  a  clientele  when  once  it  is  put  into 
operation.  The  fact  is  that  our  national  cai)ital  is  com- 
ing to  be  appreciated  more  and  more  as  an  iniperial 
place  for  research  and  study.  The  years  only  will  add 
to  this  as  an  asset  peculiar  to  Washington.  Are  we  to 
allow  this  matchless  storehouse  of  material  for  human 
knowledge  and  intellectual  achievement  to  go  on  in- 
creasing in  richness  every  year  and  yet  make  no  efifprt 
to  appropriate  such  resources  for  useful  ends?  Think 
of  what  our  national  capital  is  to  be  only  a  hundred 
years  from  now.  The  educational  institution  that 
bravely  and  boldly  casts  in  its  lot  with  that  growing 
fortune  need  have  no  fear  as  to  the  outcome.  What, 
in  any  event,  is  a  generation  or  two  in  the  life  of  a 
university  ? 

Others  see  the  opportunity  and  fear  not.  With  two 
great  Roman  Catholic  universities,  in  addition  to 
numerous  similarly  manned  Roman  schools  and  col- 
leges already  reaping  the  benefits  and  prestige  of 
Washington,  are  we  to  hesitate  or  falter?  Where 
others  prosper  shall  we  hesitate  even  to  attempt?  Our 
history  forbids!  Never!  The  die  is  cast.  With  the 
first  money  in  hand  for  the  work  we  will  adventure  our 
fate.  We  will  nail  to  the  mast  our  holy  flag,  and  this 
Old  Ironsides  of  the  future,  this  precious  barque 
freighted  with  the  hopes  and  prayers  of  millions,  we 
confidently  will  commit  to  the  God  of  storms,  the 
lightning  and  the  gale. 


Mrs.  Rebecca  Grazier. 


On   the   first   page    of  the   Courier    appears    the 
face  of    Mrs.     Rebecca    Grazier,    of     Pennsylvania, 


one  of  the  active  benefactors  of  the  American 
University.  She  has  already  given  to  the  in- 
stitution in  fee  simple  real  estate  whose  value 
at  present  is  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
steadily  increasing.  The  terms  of  tlie  gift  state  the 
purpose  for  which  the  money  shall  be  used,  namely: 
"To  found  a  College  of  Missions  to  be  named  and 
known  as  the  Thomas  Coke  College  of  Missions,  to  be 
devoted  to  the  training  of  students  in  the  languages, 
customs,  laws  and  religious  faiths  of  the  people  of 
foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  most  eft'ective  use- 
fulness in  the  spread  *  *  *  of  the  Christian  religion." 
With  this  magnificent  foundation  as  a  nucleus  the  Coke 
College  of  Missions  well  may  be  expected  to  become, 
through  the  co-operation  and  gifts  of  other  wide- 
visioned  friends  of  humanity,  a  mighty  agency  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  its  world-wide  work  of  light, 
peace  and  goodwill.  Mrs.  Grazier  long  has  been  a 
vigorous  worker  in  the  church  and  a  liberal  giver  to  all 
its  charities.  She  has  special  interest  in  Christian  mis- 
sions. By  this  noble  benefaction  she  will  project  her 
lifelong  work  into  the  coming  centuries. 

Mrs.  Jane  A.  Gibson. 

We  are  glad  to  give  our  readers  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  a  representation  of  the  face  of  Mrs.  Jane  A. 
Gibson,  of  Indiana,  one  of  the  numerous  benefactors 
of  the  American  University.  Several  years  ago  she 
devoted  by  direct  gift  in  fee  simple  a  well  equipped 
farm  of  nearly  seven  hundred  acres  to  the  University. 
This  benefaction  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  acceptable,  inasmuch  as  it  permits 
the  use  of  its  product  for  the  most  pressing  needs  of 
the  institution.  The  wisdom  and  helpfulness  of  such 
unconditional  donations  are  commended  to  others  who 
contemplate  aiding  any  benevolent  enterprise.  The 
farm  is  under  cultivation  and  valued  at  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars,  and  is  located  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Ohio  river. 

A  Noble  Bequest  from  Miss  Mary  J.  Robbins. 

Our  treasurer  has  just  received,  through  Mr.  J-  M. 
Scott,  of  Cumberland,  Ohio,  executor  of  the  will  of 
Miss  Mary  J.  Robbins,  his  check  for  $1,256.37,  the  dis- 
tributive share  of  the  American  University.  Miss 
Robbins  left  also  a  bequest  to  the  Missionary  Society, 
to  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  to 
Mount  Union  College.  Miss  Robbins  has  long  been 
interested  in  education  and  was  in  deep  sympathy  with 
the  enterprise  at  Washington.  A  lifelong  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  herself,  she  came  of 
well-known  and  honored  Methodist  ancestry.  Her 
girlhood  home  was  long  the  meeting  place  of  Metho- 
dist itinerants.  Her  sister,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Scott,  and  Mr. 
Scott,  the  executor,  are  among  the  strong  and  leading 
members  of  the  Church  in  Cumberland.  Truly  this  is 
an  instance  where  one  rests  from  her  labors,  but  her 
works  do  follow  her.  How  wise  and  fruitful  thus  to 
put  one's  life  into  the  lives  of  a  multitude  for  their 
good  and  the  world's  benefit. 
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Gifts  of  Money. 

$1,256.37,  estate  of  Mary  J.  Robbins,  Cumberland,  O.,  per  J. 
M.  Scott,  executor.  $500,  T.  C.  Hunter.  $250,  David  H. 
Carroll.  $200  (each),  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Robinson,  S.  K.  Felton. 
$100  (each),  Thomas  \V.  Smith,  Mary  K.  Calder,  Francis 
Magee,  W.  A.  Rankin,  Bishop  W.  F.  Mallalieu,  W.  M.  Crane, 
Rev.  George  H.  Dart,  John  Thwaites  (for  Rev.  E.  G.  Lewis), 
Rev.  J.  H.  Macomber.  $50  (each),  W.  H.  Heisler,  \V.  J.  Mont- 
gomerv.  $35,  Frank  A.  Freeman.  $25  (each),  W.  C.  .'\rrison, 
C.  H.  Harding.  $15  (each),  A.  L.  Wiley,  Rev.  S.  H.  C.  Smith. 
$10  (each),  Calvin  M.  Smyth,  Rev.  Frank  Leever,  Rev.  T.  H. 
Sheckler,  W.  T.  Cheney.  $s  (each),  Rev.  J.  F.  H.  Harrison, 
Sara  E.  Doebler,  Miss  C.  E.  Jackson  (for  Rev.  L.  L.  Stewart), 
Rev.  S.  A.  Morse.  $4,  Rev.  G.  \V.  Mann.  $r  (each),  Rev.  A. 
F.  Poore,  Abbie  l\Iills. 


Detroit  Conference  Aids  in  Endowing  Bishop  Hamilton's 
Professorship. 

.Vt  the  session  of  the  Detroit  Conference  which  has 
just  closed  Chancellor  Hamilton  presented  the  cause 
of  the  University  and  urged  the  Conference  to  assist 
in  making  possible  the  opening  of  the  institution, 
liishop  Hamilton  followed  this  address  with  a  strong 
and  stirring  appeal  to  the  Conference  to  do  something 
definite  at  once.  He  stated  that  a  friend  had  promised 
him  that  there  should  be  given  dollar  for  dollar  for  all 
money  that  could  be  raised  at  the  Conference.  The 
great  audience  present  caught  the  inspiration  of  such 
practical  interest  in  the  enterprise.  Envelopes  were 
distributed  and  everybody  lent  a  hand  to  assist  the 
Bishop  in  raising  the  endowment  for  his  proposed  Pro- 
fessorship of  Christian  Evidences.  At  the  first  count- 
ing of  the  envelopes  and  pledges  it  was  seen  that  a 
goodly  sum  had  been  raised.  But  that  was  only  the 
beginning.  The  Bishop  was  assured  by  kind  friends 
that  the  matter  should  be  carried  into  the  city  and  that 
the  gifts  should  be  increased  by  contributions  from 
generous-hearted  laymen.  The  fact  that  every  dollar 
given  meant  another  dollar  for  the  University  from 
Bishop  Hamilton's  nuuiificent  friend  gave  a  thrill  of 
interest  and  enthusiasm  to  the  movement  which 
augurs  well  for  the  American  University.  God  bless 
the  noble  Detroit  Conference. 

Bishop  McCabe's  Portrait. 

The  oil  painting  of  Bishop  McCabe,  by  Templeman, 
of  Philadelphia,  from  sittings  during  his  lifetirne,  is 
now  the  property  of  the  American  University.  Several 
friends  of  the  Bishop  and  of  the  University  united 
in  its  purchase  and  have  presented  it,  with  Mrs. 
McCabe's  full  consent,  to  the  institution  so  much  in 
his  thought  and  affection  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life.  The  portrait  is  a  three-quarters  figure,  life  size, 
and  presents  a  striking  likeness  to  the  living  man. 
Some  of  the  softer  and  lifelike  effects  which  show  in 
the  painting  are  lost  in  the  photographic  reproduction 
and  in  the"  cut  herewith  published.  Yet  his  strong 
character  and  true  nobility  of  soul  find  a  partial  ex- 
pression in  this,  the  third  reflection  of  his  open 
countenance.      .'\  fitting  place  for  this  portrait  in  the 


BISHOP   CHARLES   C.    MCCABE. 

iialls  of  the  American  University  would  be  the  depart- 
ment dedicated  to  the  study  and  development  of  that 
great  cause  which  claimed  the  energies  of  "Chaplain" 
iMcCabe  for  many  years — Christian  Missions  and 
Civilization.  Partial  provision  for  such  a  department 
is  already  made  in  the  Coke  College  of  Missions.  Some 
one  should  complete  it  by  endowing  a  McCabe  pro- 
fessorship for  the  same  object. 


North  Ohio  Conference  Endorses  the  American 
University. 

At  the  recent  session  of  the  North  Ohio  Conference 
the  Conference  imanimously  passed  the  following 
resolution  : 

We  desire  to  express  our  joy  in  having  the  opportunity  to 
greet  and  hear  Dr.  Franklin  Hamilton,  Chancellor  of  the 
American  University.  We  recognize  in  the  Chancellor's  per- 
sonality and  very  able  message  the  elements  which  must  count 
much  for  the  highest  ideals  in  behalf  of  the  sanest  and 
broadest  culture  the  Church  can  offer  our  ambitious  youth. 
We  felicitate  the  regents  of  the  University  upon  the  splendid 
work  accompli.shed  and  upon  the  optimistic  outlook  for  the 
future,  and  we  pledge  this  great  enterprise  our  enthusiastic 
co-operation. 

H.    S.    POWELL, 
H.  V.  GIVLER, 
W.  B.  SLUTZ. 
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I'lic;  will  sliotild  be  attested  by  three  witnesses,  who  slioulJ 
write  against  their  names  their  place  of  residence,  their 
street  and  number.  The  following  form  of  attestation  will 
answer  for  every  State  in  the  Union:  "Signed,  sealed,  pub- 
lished, and  declared  by  the  said  (A.  B.)  as  his  last  will  and 
testament,  in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  at  the  request  of  the 
said  (A.  B.)  and  in  his  presence  and  in  the  presence  of  each 
other,  li;ivc  hereunto  subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses." 

Annuity  Plan  of  the  American  University. 

We  offer  a  plain  business  proposition  which  provides  for 
a  life  support  for  self,  wife,  children  or  dependents,  giving 
a  steady  and  certain  income,  and  at  the  same  time  performing 
a  service  of  transcendent  importance  to  humanity.  Any  per- 
son desiring  to  give  money,  notes,  stocks,  bonds  or  other 
property  to  the  American  University,  reserving  to  himself  the 
income,  may  do  so,  and  receive  in  return  an  annuity  bond 
legally  executed  and  yielding  a  lifelong  income  at  fair  per 
cent.,  payable  semi-annually.  The  advantages  of  this  annuity 
plan  are  manifold,  'i  he  interest  is  sure  and  larger  than  th« 
banks,  pay.  It  gives  freedom  from  business  complications  and 
exemption  from  taxes.  It  relieves  from  care  and  anxiety  is 
to  fluctuation  in  values  and  uncertainty  as  to  securities.  It 
gives. to  one  who  has  created  an  estate  the  opportunity  to 
administer  it  himself.  It  brings  the  consciousness  that  you 
are  helping  a  worthy  cause  and  that  at  last  your  inoney  will 
be  put  to  noble  uses.  We  shall  be  glad  to  take  up  the  matter 
of  annuities  with  anv  who  are  interested. 


Form  of  Will  for  tlie  American  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

If  a  Legacy  or  Bequest — 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  "The  American  University,"  a  cor- 
poration in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  sum  of  (insevt 
amount),  and  the  receipt  of  its  Treasurer  shall  be  a  sufficient 
discharge  to  my  executors  for  the  same. 

If  a  Devise  of  Land — 

I  give  and  devise  to  "The  American  University,"  a  cor- 
poration in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  following  land 
premises  (insert  description),  with  the  appurtenances,  in  fee 
simple,  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  University. 

If  the  Residue  of  an  Estate — 

I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  all  the  residue  and  remainder 
of  my  estate,  real  and  personal,  including  herein  any  and 
every  legacy,  bequest,  or  devise  that  may  lapse  or  for  any 
reason  fail  to  take  effect,  to  "The  American  University,"  a 
corporation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purposes  of 
said  University. 


Another  Echo  from  That  Day. 

President  Roosevelt  is  of  the  Methodist  spirit  if  not  of  the 
Methodist  name.  Upon  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  to  the  seat  of  the  American  University,  Wash- 
ington city,  through  the  invitation  of  Chancellor  Hamilton 
and  his  Board  of  Trustees,  the  President  was  the  guest  of 
honor.  While  Bishop  Cranston  was  makinsr  the  introductory 
address,  the  President  found  himself  in  complete  sympathy 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour.  He  remarked  to  Chancellor 
Hamilton  frequently :  "By  Jove,  this  is  fine !  Say,  I  like  this 
immensely !  Isn't  it  great  ?  This  is  the  best  time  I've  had 
for  a  long  time !"  The  bishop  gave  out  a  choice  bit  of  humor 
when  he  said,  "The  President  was  born  a  Methodist,  but  un- 
fortunately was  ecclesiastically  misplaced  early  in  life."  Th-'s 
observation   brought    forth    great   applause    from   the    sixteen 

It  is  our  conviction  that  the  extraordinary  courtesy  ex- 
tended by  Chancellor  Hamilton  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  American  University  to  the  General  Conference  and  press 
representatives  made  for  this  splendid  institution  a  host  of 
enthusiastic  friends. — U'cstcni  Christian  Advocate. 


From  the  New  Yorli  "Christian  Advocate  '  Concerning: 
Our  Campaign. 

Chancellor  Hamilton  and  his  coadjutors  are  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  raise  an  adequate  endowment  fund. 
They  are  working  for  a  definite  amount,  namely,  a  half 
million  dollars.  If  this  is  secured  within  the  next  few 
months  the  doors  of  the  University  will  be  opened  for 
students.  Shall  Methodism,  rich  and  generous,  aid  in  this 
appeal,  or  allow  it  to  be  be  defeated?  Congress  has  done  its 
part  by  appropriating  enough  money  to  complete  Massachu- 
setts avenue,  thereby  making  the  University  easily  accessible 
from  the  city.  Many  would-be  helpers  are  saying:  "We  will 
give  you  financial  help  when  the  American  University  begins 
actual  work."  This  is  a  good  motive,  but  not  good  enough. 
The  initial  step  in  a  great  enterprise  is  often  the  most  im- 
portant. When  once  started  this  great  educational  enterprise 
will  gather  a  momentum  that  cannot  fail  in  achievement. 
President  Harper  said  he  could  do  more  with  a  million  dollars 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  equipment  of  a  university  than 
with  ten  millions  elsewhere.  This  was  no  impulsive  utterance, 
but  one  which  can  be  easily  sustained  by  facts.     The  govern- 
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ment  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  students,  especially  those 
in  post-graduate  work,  facilities  that  no  private  university 
could  possibly  possess.  With  the  completion  of  the  McKinley 
building,  there  would  be  two  magnilicent  halls  of  learning 
capable  of  accommodating  thousands  of  students.  The  person 
who  can  and  will  give  liberally  now  starts  a  multiplication 
table  which  will  eventually  greatly  increase  his  contribution. 
The  seed  will  become  a  harvest,  and  such  an  intellectual  in- 
gathering as  will  place  IMethodisni  in  the  front  ranks  of  edu- 
cation at  the  nation's  capital.  Chancellor  Hamilton's  address 
is  1419  F  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  Spicy  Note  from  Harper's  Weekly. 

"Five  hundred  delegates  arc  expected  to  attend  the  Congress 
of  Catholic  Missionaries,  to  meet  in  Washington  in  June.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  Congress,  according  to  some  Catholic 
leaders,  to  discover  the  best  means  of  making  Americi 
dominantly  Catholic." — Daily  Paper. 

Don't  make  it  so,  gentlemen.  It  would  not  be  good  for  your 
Church,  which  has  done  best  when  it  was  not  dominant.  The 
best  possible  thing  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  anywhere 
is  a  strong  (but  not  bitter)  Protestant  "opoosition."  That 
sharpens  zeal  and  restrains  despotism  on  both  sides. 

An  Example  for  the  Friends  of  the  American 
University. 

It  is  proposed  to  convert  the  fainous  institution  at 
Serampore,  l<novvn  as  Carey's  College,  into  a  Christian 
university  for  India.  Such  a  transformation  would  ful- 
fill one  of  Carey's  highest  ambitions,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  he  always  intended  that  the  estaljlishment  whicii 
he  originated  should  ultimately  appeal  to  the  whole 
of  India  and  be  something  much  more  than  a  Baptist 
training  college.  All  the  best  friends  of  India  must 
wish  success  to  the  scheme.  Its  magnitude  is  proved 
by  the  cost  which  would  be  incurred,  which  woull 
amount  to  fully  a  quarter  of  a  tnillion  pounds. 

If  friends  of  Christian  enlightenment  feel  moved  to 
such  efforts  in  behalf  of  Christian  education  in  a  pagan 
land,  is  not  our  duty  clear  in  a  nation  which  already  is 
the  vanguard  of  Christian  civilization?  One  of  the 
greatest  opportunities  for  elevating  the  life  of  this 
land  is  now  opened  througli  the  proposal  to  build  a 
Christian  University  at  the  capital  of  the  American 
nation.     Endow  the  .American  Universitv. 


Catholic  University  to  Have  Fifty  New  Scholarships. 

It  was  announced  not  long  ago  that  the  Catholic 
Order  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  has  undertaken  to 
provide  for  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington 
a  fund  of  half  a  million  dollars.  The  income  of  this 
fund  is  to  care  for  fifty  scholarships.  Word  now  comes 
that  this  undertaking  is  progressing.  The  following 
statement  is  made  concerning  the  fund : 

The  Knights  of  Columbus,  in  their  scheme  to  raise  half  a 
million  for  the  endowment  fund  of  the  Catholic  University 
at  Washington,  have  arranged  with  the  trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  proper  protection  and  investment  of  the  funds. 
The  committee  has  made  an  agreement  with  the  trustees  to 
allow  a  perpetual  scholarship  for  each  $10,000  of  the  fund 
subscribed,  thus  insuring,  by  the  raising  of  the  endowment 
fund,  fifty  perpetual  scholarships,  .'\rchbishop  Glennon,  of  St. 
Louis,  and  Walter  George  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  have  been 
appointed  a  special  committee  of  the  trustees  to  consider  the 
proposals  made  by  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  to  endow 
a  number  of  scholarships. 


More  Diamonds,  Less-  Benevolence. 

In  a  leading  British  journal,  a  writer,  commenting 
upon  a  notable  speech  made  by  Lord  Rosebery  on  a 
certain  public  occasion,  said  that  he  wished  that  the 
nobleman  had  inculcated  better  the  lesson  of  a  noble 
liberality.  "There  are,"  he  said,  "many  very  wealthv 
men  who  appear  to  give  away  almost  nothing.  In  189'! 
America  imported  seven  millions'  worth  of  diamonds 
and  ten  years  after  forty-two  millions'  worth.  In  these 
years  the  charities  and  benevolences  of  the  American 
people  shrank  from  103  millions  to  St,  millions." 

If  this  is  true,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  question  the 
authority  of  the  eminent  writer,  the  fact  certainly 
presents  a  most  interesting  problem.  However  great 
are  our  benefactions,  they  are  not  keeping  pace  with 
our  ability.  And  possibly  still  for  the  great  work  of 
sweet  charity  we  must  look,  as  of  old,  to  that  spirit  of 
which  the  immortal  epitaph  is :  "Out  of  my  poverty 
have  I  done  this." 

The  American  University  and  Our  English  Friends. 

John  A.  Gutteridge,  Financial  Secretary. 

The  visit  of  myself  and  wife  to  England  this  summer 
was  primarily  on  private  business  connected  with 
family  aft'airs.  Nevertheless,  I  availed  myself  of  favor- 
able opportunities  to  call  attention  to  the  American 
University.  I  was  pleased  to  discover  that  many  of 
the  leaders  in  Church  and  State  were  quite  well  in- 
formed concerning  the  plan  and  scope  of  this  important 
educational  interest.  They  freely  expressed  their  con- 
fidence in  the  enterprise  and  are  looking  forward  with 
supreme  interest  to  its  opening  and  the  relation  it  will 
sustain  to  the  other  educational  institutions  of  Europe 
and  America. 

It  would  be  quite  easy  to  fill  every  colunui  of  the 
present  issue  of  the  Courier  with  complimentary  re- 
marks concerning  the  University,  its  fottnder,  its  chan- 
cellor and  its  trustees,  with  whom  a  surprising  number 
of  the  leaders  of  British  Methodism  have  sustained  the 
most  cordial  relations.  Truly,  the  American  University 
has  many  staunch  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean.  They  will  have  more  opportunity  of  proving 
their  friendship  when  the  University  is  ready  to  receive 
students  and  to  take  its  place  among  the  great  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  world. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  we  can  expect  much  financial 
aid  toward  the  erection  of  our  buildings,  for  they  have 
just  now  many  costly  enterprises  of  their  own  on  hand. 
They  have,  somehow,  come  to  believe,  and,  perhaps, 
with  good  reason,  that  we  have  more  rich  men  in  the 
?iIethodist  Church  and  more  wealth  at  our  command 
than  they  have.  But  to  have  tiieir  hearty  goodwill  is 
worth  nnich ;  without  it  little  can  he  expected  of  them : 
with  it  much  can  be  hoped  for. 

It  was  usually  in  some  social  gathering  or  public 
assembly  that  I  got  the  opportunity  of  meeting  our 
friends  and  hearing  what  they  had  to  say.  These 
gatherings  were  of  frequent  occurrence  and  often  far- 
reaching  in  their  influence. 

A  rare  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  our  interests 
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was  afforded  me  throuyli  an  invitation  tu  meet  with 
over  400  representative  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
then  in  London,  at  a  banquet  given  in  the  Hotel  Cecil 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Embassy  Asso- 
ciation. There  were  many  assembled  who  knew  Bishop 
Hurst  very  well,  and  who  spoke  affectionately  of  him 
and  the  University  he  has  founded  in  Washington. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  William  Perkins,  the 
])resident  of  the  British  Wesleyan  Conference,  whom 
1  met  in  London,  I  was  invited  to  be  present  at  his 
installation.  A  seat  on  the  platform  throughout  my 
stay  at  the  conference  gave  me  opportunities  to  meet 
their  representative  men  and  hear  them  express  their 
kind  feelings  in  regard  to  our  Methodist  interests  in 
general  and  the  American  University  in  particular.  I 
refer  now  to  such  well-known  leaders  as  J.  Scott 
Lidgett,  last  year's  president  of  the  conference  ;  Dr.  W. 
L.  Watkinson,  Dr.  Thomas  Allen,  both  ex-presidents, 
who  have  represented  British  Methodism  as  fraternal 
delegates  to  our  General  Conference. 

The  British  Conference  was  held  this  year  in  the  city 
of  Lincoln,  where  I  was  born,  and  in  the  very  church 
1  attended  when  I  was  a  boy.  This  added  much  to  my 
interest.  The  Hon.  W.  S.  White,  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Lincoln,  a  staunch  Methodist,  who  knew  my  father, 
was  there  to  address  the  conference  and  to  extend  to 
the  members  an  invitation  to  a  collation  and  reception 
in  the  Arboretum  Gardens.  He  also  invited  500  of  the 
citizens  of  Lincoln  to  meet  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference. Here  again  I  met  and  heard  Dr.  Watkin- 
son and  Dr.  Allen.  Both  talked  with  me  about  their 
American  experiences  and  their  interest  in  our  Uni- 
versity, and  Dr.  Watkinson  grew  so  enthusiastic  over 
America  as  to  say,  "I  love  America  dearly,  and  if  1 
was  only  twenty  years  younger  I  would  return  and 
end  my  days  there." 

At  his  London  residence,  in  Kensington  Palace 
Gardens,  I  had  the  honor  of  an  interview  with  Sir 
Robert  Perks,  M.  P.,  the  acknowledged  leading  layman 
in  British  Methodism.  In  an  interesting  conversation 
with  him  about  the  educational  and  ecclesiastical  affairs 
of  the  two  countries.  Sir  Robert  said  "he  kept  himself 
fully  informed  about  the  American  University,  knew 
many  of  the  gentlemen  interested  in  it,  and  read  all 
that  was  published  about  it  in  the  'Christian  Advocate' 
and  other  papers."    He  wished  us  well  in  every  way. 

An  Educational  Editorial  With  a  Timely  Warning. 

In  the  "Boston  Herald"  not  long  ago  began  a  ring- 
ing editorial  with  the  following  comment : 

The  privately  endowed  and  supported  American  University 
is  facing  competition  from  the  State  University  which  bids 
fair  to  become  serious,  unless  those  who  beheve  in  the  non- 
State  type  arouse  themselves  and  meet  the  competition  where 
it  is  keenest,  namely,  in  income. 

The  writer  then  went  on  to  cite  a  gleaming  illustra- 
tion of  what  one  State  is  doing  toward  the  systematic 
endowment  of  its  State  university.  This  enrichment 
by  a  particular  State  of  a  State  university  ought  not 


to  dull  our  hearts  toward  the  higher  duty  which  is  in- 
cumbent on  those  who  have  distinctively  Christian 
ideals  of  education.  For,  side  by  side  with  this  en- 
richment of  our  great  seats  of  learning  there  has 
existed  a  condition  causing  no  little  alarm.  The 
"British  Weekly"  has  called  this  tendency  "the 
materialization  of  the  American  University."  The 
writer  quotes  various  authorities  who  deplore  the 
sordid  note  in  American  universities.  He  declares  that 
the  very  fatness  of  our  civilization  is  dwarfing  the  in- 
tellectual side  of  our  present  day  life  and  of  our  uni- 
versities. He  calls  for  a  return  to  the  simplicity  of 
earlier  days  when  distinction  was  earned  by  the  con- 
quests of  the  mind.  "We  could,"  he  says,  "were  this 
the  place,  print  a  list  of  the  very  men  who  at  certain 
great  universities  run  big  elective  courses  crowded 
with  loafers  from  the  'Gold  Coast' — courses  that  are 
a  disgrace  to  any  institution  that  professes  to  stand 
for  the  higher  learning." 

The  writer  in  the  "British  Weekly"  goes  on  to  quote 
a  leading  university  paper  as  making  this  confession: 

"Probably  only  a  handful  of  the  undergraduates  of  any  one 
class  could  name  their  chief  scholarship  or  prize-winner,  or 
half  the  philosophical  oration  men."  What  is  still  more 
serious  is  the  alleged  fact  that  many  of  the  professors  en- 
courage this  contempt  for  learning.  Wealthy  men  send  their 
sons  to  college.  Their  interests  are  chiefly  centered  on  the 
social  and  athletic -victories  of  the  lads.  "Indeed,  it  is  almost 
inconceivable  that  a  man  or  woman  in  the  so-called  'smart  set' 
of  New  York  should  even  comprehend  the  ambition  of  a  son 
who.  by  some  accident,  might  wish  to  gain  intellectual  distinc- 
linn  at  college." 

There  is  danger  in  the  secularizing  of  education,  even 
when  that  process  is  accompanied  by  a  Midas-touch 
able  to  evoke  limitless  stores  of  gold. 


The  Scattering:  That  Enricheth, 

We  are  asking  friends  who  are  endowed  with  this 
world's  goods  to  devote  some  of  their  money  to  the 
building  of  the  American  University.  We  look  to  the 
rich  for  help  because  we  do  not  believe  that  wealth 
inevitably  hardens  the  heart  of  man.  During  the  past 
dozen  years  a  billion  dollars  has  been  given  for 
charitable  and  philanthropic  purposes.  In  a  recent 
issue  of  "Leslie's  Weekly"  appeared  a  most  sensible 
article  commenting  upon  what  great  good  rich  men's 
money  has  done  for  the  development  of  education.  We 
commend  the  reading  of  the  entire  article.  One  para- 
graph presents  food  for  much  thought : 

We  believe  in  encouraging  the  growing  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  most  of  our  best  citizens  that  these  gifts  were  not 
bestowed  to  soothe  troubled  consciences  or  in  any  Robin  Hood 
sort  of  fashion,  because  of  the  way  the  money  was  made,  but 
purely  from  a  desire  wisely  to  administer  wealth  possessed  by 
them  as  stewards.  We  call  them  not  rich  malefactors,  but 
rich  benefactors,  and  commend  their  wisdom  in  fostering  edu- 
cation as  the  safest  and  best  means  for  solving  the  problems, 
social  and  economic,  of  our  age.  The  "spirit  of  the  times" 
ought  at  least  to  give  them  a  "square  deal,"  in  view  of  what 
they  are  doing  for  the  youth  of  to-day,  and  through  them  for 
the  citizenship  of  to-morrow. 
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MASSACHUSKTTS    AVICXUF    EXTENSION — THE    FILL    AT    NEBRASKA    AVENUE. 


Massachusetts  Avenue  Extension. 

We  present  in  the  acconipan)ing  picture  a  view  of 
the  fill  or  embankment  on  Massachusetts  avenue  at  it^ 
meeting  with  Nebraska  avenue  at  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  site  of  the  American  University.  The  photo- 
graph from  which  this  cut  was  made  was  taken  August 
26,  at  a  point  about  one  hundred  yards  north  of  Massa- 
chusetts avenue  and  somewhat  lower  than  the  level  of 
the  fill.  The  central  point  of  the  picture,  looking  south- 
west, gives  us  a  fine  view  of  the  north  end  and  of  the 
rear  of  the  College  of  History  from  the  water  table  to 
the  roof,  and  also  the  upper  part  of  the  massive  corner 
of  the  McKiidey  Memorial  College  of  Government. 
The  telegraph  lines  shown  are  on  Nebraska  avenue. 
At  the  left  may  be  seen  the  gable  peak  and  ridge  of 
the  frame  building  known  as  the  superintendent's 
office.  The  fill  at  the  point  where  a  gentleman  is 
standing  on  the  track  near  the  platform  car  is  about 
twenty  feet  high.  About  twenty  rods  to  the  east  (left) 
the  cut  through  the  west  bluff  of  the  Foundry  Branch 
is  nearly  forty  feet  deep,  and  the  fill  a  little  far- 
ther east  (shown  in  the  Courier  of  October,  igo8)  is 
about  forty-five  feet  deep.  Most  picturesque  is  the 
approach  of  this  majestic  thoroughfare  toward  our 
magnificent  site.  Its  present  rate  of  progress  warrants 
the  expectation  that  it  may  become  available  for  driv- 
ing by  December  of  this  year.  The  opening  of  this 
latest  stretch  of  the  Capital's  most  noted  avenue  brings 
the  American  I^niversity  directly  into  the  eye  of  the 
public  and  prefigures  the  opening  of  the  doors  of 
the  University  for  genuine  progressive  work  by 
facultv  and  students.     The    opening    of    a    few    loyal 


hearts,  liberal  purses  and  helping  hands  will  bring 
joyful  result. 


thii 


The  American  University  is  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

The  immense  significance  that  attaches  to  the  fact 
that  the  American  University  is  loca.ed  on  Massachu- 
setts avenue  may  be  gathered  from  an  article  published 
not  long  ago  in  the  Boston  "Transcript,"  entitled 
"Massachusetts  Avenue's  Fame."  Note  the  following 
excerpt  from  the  article : 

Other  States  have  long  been  envious  of  the  prominence  on 
the  map  of  the  National  Capital  accorded  to  Pennsylvania.  The 
avenue  named  in  its  honor,  180  feet  wide,  links  the  White 
House  and  the  Capitol,  making  it  supposedly  the  great 
thoroughfare  of  the  nation  for  all  the  triumphal  parades  of 
future  centuries.  Other  States  have  there  been  granted  far 
less  distinction.  Until  comparatively  recent  vears  Massachu- 
setts avenue,  for  example,  was  an  out-in-the-country  thor- 
oughfare. But  time  brings  its  changes.  Pennsylvania  avenue 
now  maintains  its  place  against  the  northward  migration  of 
business  only  by  the  government's  exercise  of  sovereignty 
expressed  in  the  erection  of  a  series  of  public  buildings  on 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  that  thoroughfare's  deserted 
side ;  it  would  there  fall  into  about  the  relative  position  thar 
Hanover  street  occupies  in  this  city  but  for  Uncle  Sam's  ben- 
evolent oversight.  Meanwhile  Massachusetts  avenue  has  come 
squarely   to    the    front. 

Of  the  thirteen  senators  who,  in  the  latest  Washington 
residence  directory,  have  homes  in  any  of  the  many  avenues 
of  that  city,  ten  give  Massachusetts  avenue  as  their  address. 
One  senator  lives  in  Oregon  avenue,  another  in  Maryland 
avenue,  and  a  third  in  Wyoming  avenue.  But  the  one  named 
in  honor  of  Massachusetts  thus  has  the  appearance  of  a  sena- 
torial colony  with  the  ten  senators,  and  the  Vice-President 
besides,  living  not  only  in  it,  but  with  slight  exceptions  in  that 
part  of  it  between   Thomas  circle  on   Fourteenth  street  and 
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Dupont  circle,  on  Eighteenth  street.  The  Massachusetts 
avenue  senators  are  /iidrich,  Burrows,  Crane,  Cullom,  Cum- 
mings,  DoHiver,  du  Pont,  Flint,  Lodge,  and  Oliver.  The  only 
"poor  man"  in  tlie  list  is  Cummings,  of  Iowa,  and  he  lives  in 
that  part  of  the  avenue  which  lies  against  the  meridian  of 
Georgetown, 

In  the  early  days  of  the  republic  the  ownership  of  a  private 
house  in  Washington  was  most  unusual  for  a  senator  or  repre- 
sentative, probably  because  the  city  was  so  undesirable  that 
they  all  tried  to  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  But  as  't 
gradually  grew  to  be  an  attractive  place  of  residence  for  a 
more  generous  share  of  the  year  the  practice  of  acquiring 
homes  there  gained  headway.  This  tendencv  has  been  some- 
what checked  of  late  years  by  the  increasintr  cost  of  keeping 
up  private  establishments.  No  one  can  tell  what  will  be  the 
next  turn  of  the  tide,  but  of  one  thing  all  may  be  sure — Massa- 
chusetts avenue  is  having  its  day  in  court ! 


The  Growth  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  America. 

Rome,  June  13. — The  Pope  gave  an  audience  in  the  Con- 
sistorial  Hall  at  noon  to-day  to  the  bishops,  alumni  and 
students  of  the  American  College.  His  holiness,  accompanied 
by  Bishop  Kennedy,  rector  of  the  college,  and  followed  by  the 
other  bishops,  went  round  the  hall  and  gave  his  hand  to  be 
kissed  by  everybody.  Then,  when  he  was  enthroned.  Bishop 
Kennedy  presented  Fr,  Wall,  nresident  of  the  association  of 
the  alumni,  who  read  an  address  of  homasfe,  devotion  and 
gratitude  to  the  Pope  for  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
college. 

The  Pope  replied  that  the  presence  of  so  many  members 
of  the  American  episcopate  and  clergy  afforded  him  great  con- 
solation. He  praised  the  live  faith  of  American  Catholics. 
They  had.  he  said,  shown  piety,  attachment  and  generosity 
to  the  Holy  See,  which  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  earth- 
quake had  enabled  him  to  aid  their  suffering  brethren.  He 
added  that  he  rejoiced  at  the  sreat  development  of  Catholicism 
in  America.  He  said  he  prayed  always  for  America  and  the 
Americans. 

More  than  once  on  official  occasions  has  the  Pope 
declared  that  not  a  little  of  the  present  prosperity  of 
his  church  in  America  is  due  to  the  energ;etic  and  far- 
seeing-  labors  of  the  men  and  women  connected  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  University  at  Washington.  His 
holiness  seldom  loses  an  opportunity  to  commend  this 
institution  for  its  vital  assistance  in  aiding  the  propa- 
ganda of  his  church. 

Let  the  friends  of  a  true  spiritual  America  strike 
hands  to  build  and  endow  the  American  University. 

Are  Not  We  Wise? 

A  well  known  juurnalist,  commenting  upon  the 
present  trend  of  education,  reverts  for  his  unqualified 
commendation  to  the  very  plan  and  principle  of  the 
American  University.     He  says: 

Many  of  the  larger  universities  have  minorities,  if  not 
majorities,  favorable  to  establishing  the  strictly  universal  type 
of  institution,  and  then  relegating  the  work  now  done  in  them 
to  an  institution,  affiliated  or  unaffiliated,  of  the  collegiate 
type,  wherein  work  now  done  in  the  freshmen  and  sophomore 
classes  can  be  carried  on.  the  university  only  admitting  the 
man  who  has  accomplished  work  which  would  now  admit  him 
to  the  junior  class.  Wisconsin  University,  for  instance,  would 
be  tempted  to  do  this  were  the  small  colleges  of  the  State 
equal  to  the  task. 

President  Jordan,  of  Stanford  University,  California,  sets 
May,  1914,  as  a  date  at  which  that  University  possibly  may 
make  such  a  change,  providing  agencies  then  exist  in  the  State 
for  carrying  on  the  requisite  collegiate  work.  This  action  of 
the  richest  and  largest  university  on  the  Pacific  coast  should 
prove  a  great  stimulus  to  the  growth  and  equipment  of  the 


colleges  like  I'uniona  and  Whitman,  It  also  has  its  larger 
interest  to  educators  everywhere  who  are  alive  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  step  proposed. 

Each  year  only  gives  increasing  evidence  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  founders  of  the  American  University  and 
of  the  far-reaching  influence  of  the  plans  of  the  in- 
stitution. For  to  these  plans,  as  the  above  article  indi- 
cates, are  tending  some  of  the  wisest  educators  in  the 
land. 

The  Rich  and  the  Poor  Labor  Together. 

Two  ainiounccnicnts  by  two  widely  known  men  have 
been  made  almost  at  the  same  time.  One  is  the 
declaration  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  that  he  is  in- 
creasing his  donations  to  the  General  Education  Board 
at  New  York  by  a  gift  of  ten  million  dollars.  He  also 
releases  the  Board  from  the  obligation  to  hold  in  per- 
petuity the  funds  contributed  by  him.  The  members  of 
the  Education  Board,  in  accepting  this  gift,  cominend 
Mr.  Rockefeller  for  his  generosity  .^ad  for  his  "zeal 
for  an  educated  citizenship  in  this  democracy."  They 
will  endeavor,  they  declare,  to  use  the  gift  with  large- 
mindedness  and  good  sense,  to  the  end  that  the  interests 
of  society  in  the  republic  may  be  increasingly  benefited 
by  this  great  foundation. 

The  other  announcement  is  made  on  behalf  of 
General  William  Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Army.  Com- 
mander Evangeline  Booth  declares  that,  in  honor  of 
the  eightieth  birthday  of  the  general,  it  is  planned  to 
raise  five  million  dollars  for  the  founding  of  a  World 
University  of  Flumanity.  The  aim  of  the  university 
is  to  train  workers  for  the  army's  social  operations. 

These  two  purposes,  coming  from  such  divergent 
sources,  the  one  aiming  at  an  educated  citizenship  and 
the  other  at  an  enlargement  of  social  redemption,  are 
both  in  a  measure  repetitions  of  what  is  involved  in 
the  proposed  organization  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity. Through  the  "McKinley  College  of  Govern- 
ment" we  aim  at  founding  a  school  for  the  upbuilding 
of  American  citizenship  in  its  highest  sense.  Through 
the  Thomas  Coke  College  of  Missions  we  strive  after 
the  same  ideal  of  the  world's  redemption  that  now  fills 
the  mind  of  General  Booth.  You  who  read,  will  you  not 
help  us  ?  When  influences  as'  wide  as  the  world  con- 
tribute to  illustrate  the  sanity  and  practical  character 
of  our  plan,  can  3^ou  not  lend  a  hand  to  put  that  plan 
into  operation  ?  Build  and  endow  the  American 
University ! 

A  Boston  Architect  on  Washingfton  City. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  Washington  has  more  beautiful 
statues,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  than,  any  other  city  in  the 
world,  not  excepting  Berlin,  a  city  of  statues,"  said  John  T. 
Henderson,  an  architect,  of  Boston. 

"This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  Capital  should  be  beautified  in 
every  possible  way.  and  there  is  nothing  which  will  conduce 
to  that  end  more  than  monuments.  The  parks  here,  too,  are 
beautiful.  I  never  saw  a  more  attractive  place,  with  its  wild 
and  rugged  beauty,  than  Rock  Creek  Park. 

"Yes,  I  am  charmed  with  this  city,  and  am  going  to  come 
here  to  live  when  I  retire.  It  is  a  surprise  to  me  that  more 
persons  of  independent  means,  who  have  no  especial  lies  in 
any  of  the  big  commercial  cities  or  smaller  places,  do  not 
settle  here.  Washington  is  certainly  the  Hub  of  the  United 
States." 
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BISHOf    JOHN    W.    HAMILTON. 


MADAME    MOUNTFORD    IN    THE    M'JSEUM. 


A  Munificent  Gift  from  a  Noble  Benefactor. 

A  new  gift  of  $S,ooo  in  cash  to  the  American  University 
which  has  just  been  made  is  full  of  interest.  For  the  present 
the  benefactor  desires  his  name  not  be  made  public.  The 
money  is  the  first  payment  toward  an  endowment  for  teach- 
ing, which  is  to  bear  the  names  of  the  donor  and  his  wife. 
serving  as  a  joint  memorial  of  both.  The  giver  and  his  noble 
wife  are  well-known  doers  of  good  deeds  in  one  of  the  Middle 
States.  Having  the  means  and  the  will  to  do  largely  for  the 
enterprise  at  Washington,  this  man  of  action  and  vision  is 
determined  by  his  giving  to  stir  up  others  toward  a  speedy 
opening  of  the  Amer'can  University. 

This  munificence  by  this  generous  leader  will  bring  encour- 
agement to  every  friend  of  our  undertaking  as  well  as  to 
every  true  lover  of  an  enlightened  America.  In  a  recent  con- 
versation the  giver  expressed  his  firm  determination  to  im- 
press his  action  upon  the  hearts  of  others  who  have  means. 
He  believes  that  if  others  can  be  led  to  see  what  is  involved 
for  our  whole  land  in  the  undertaking  at  Washington  they 
will  forget  the  limitations  of  their  own  local  environments  and 
think  and  act  as  true  Americans  and  lovers  of  our  whole 
country. 

The  heart  of  this  man  is  very  tender  as  he  thinks  of  the 
great   leaders   of   other  days   who   were   his   personal    friends 


and  who  wrought  their  highest  endeavors  into  making  Amer- 
ica what  she  is.  In  some  subsequent  Courier  of  the  near 
future  we  hope  to  y.-blish  the  portraits  of  this  benefactor  and 
his  wife  and  tell  the  story  of  their  lives.  Many  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know  who  they  are. 


Bishop  John  W.  Hamilton's  Lectureship  on  Christian 
Evidences. 

Bishop  Hamilton  has  begun  his  campaign  to  endow  the 
lectureship  on  Christian  Evidences  with  which  the  American 
University  may  begin  its  scholastic  work.  The  Bishop  every- 
where has  received  encouragement  and  met  with  practical  re- 
sponse. Many  who  have  made  modest  subscriptions  or  have 
given  small  sums,  as  initial  assistance,  have  promised  larger 
help  as  soon  as  they  have  been  relieved  from  previous  obli- 
.gations.  Not  a  few  who  as  yet  have  been  able  to  do  nothing, 
have  assured  the  Bishop  that  they  are  heartily  in  sympathy 
with  him  and  will  give  assistance  in  the  noble  and  interesting 
labor  to  which  he  now  has  pledged  strength,  mind  and  heart. 

Bishop  Hamilton  never  yet  has  failed  to  raise  money  in  a 
large  way  for  Christ  and  the  Church.  This  "most  conspicu- 
ous and  comprehensive  undertaking"  now  is  to  profit  from  his 
magic  and  resistless  leadership. 
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In  a  separate  column  of  the  Courier,  under  its  own  cip- 
tion,  from  time  to  time,  will  appear  the  current  accounting  of 
the  Lectureship  Kund.  In  this  issue,,  for  the  first  recapitulation, 
appear  the  figures  to  date.  All  persons  contributing  to  this 
Fund  one  dollar  or  upwards  will  receive  the  Courier  free,  the 
length  of  time  of  such  receipt  depending  upon  the  amount 
of  the  gift  and  the  exigencies  of  the  office.  In  the  Lectureship 
column  will  be  found  formal  acknowledgement  of  each  specific 
gift.  All  cash  is  deposited  in  the  American  Security  and 
Trust  Co.,  of  W.-ishington,  D.  C,  to  the  credit  of  the  Bishop 
Hamilton  Lectureship  l'\md  and  is  subject  only  to  the  check 
of  Charles  C.  Glover..  President  of  the  Riggs  National  Bank 
and  treasurer  of  the  .-Vmerican  University.  There  at  2  per 
cent,  accumulating  to  $1,000.  the  money,  through  the  Riggs 
bank,  will  be  invested  more  permanently  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  University,  of  which  committee  the  Chairman  is 
Hon.  Aldis  B.  Brcwne,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  address  of 
Bisliop   Hamilton  is  36  Bromfield  street,   Boston,   Mass. 

Rally  to  the  help  of  this  new  leader  in  the  cause  of  the 
.American  University,  Christian  Education,  and  patriotic  Pro- 
testantism. Hold  up  his  rod  of  victory,  .\ccording  to  your 
ability,  we  beseech  you,  give,  and  give,  knowing  that  your 
beneficence  will  set  in  motion  larger  influences  for  good  that 
never  will  die.  Those  who  join  this  Diamond  Circle  shall  win 
the  aureole  which  History  paints  around  the  heads  of  human- 
ity's helpers — foriunati,  illuminati,  bcali! 


The  Mountford-Mamreov  Museum. 

In  the  Courier  for  June,  1909,  announcement  was  made  of 
the  loan  collection  made  to  the  American  University  by  Ma- 
dame Lydia  M.  von  Finkelstein  Mountford.  A  part  of  the 
collection  was  installed  in  the  College  of  History  during  the 
past  summer  and  early  fall  as  Madame  Mountford  found  time 
in  the  intervals  of  her  frequent  and  popular  lecture  tours. 
The  spacious  show  cases  in  the  museum  room  have  been  filled 
with  the  various  costumes  illustrating  the  leading  forms  of 
apparel  in  Palestine. 

We  present  on  the  first  and  seventh  pages  of  this  issue  of 
the  Courier  two  views  of  the  northeast  angle  of  the  museum, 
taken  from  photographs  by  the  National  Press  Association. 
The  smalle.  picture  or  the  first  page  shows  us  Madame 
Mountford  dressed  in  her  messenger  garb  of  white  and  equip- 
ped with  the  shepherd's  outfit  of  staff  and  crook,  rod,  short 
sword,  scrip  and  sling,  with  a  lamb  folded  in  her  left  arm. 

The  larger  picture  on  page  seven  gives  us  a  more  extended 
view  of  the  same  corner.  The  seven  compartments  are  occu- 
pied with  the  costumes  of  men.  Beginning  at  the  left,  the 
first  is  a  robe  such  as  Jethro,  oriest  of  Midian,  Moses'  father- 
in-law,  would  have  worn ;  the  second  the  dress  of  such  a  chief- 
tain as  Abraham  ;  the  third  is  the  seamless  robe  woven  through- 
out with  hem,  such  ai  Jesus  wore;  the  fourth  is  the  garb  of 
a  gentleman  of  Bethlehem,  such  as  Boaz  would  have  used ; 
the  fifth  is  a  ploughman's  dress ;  the  si.xth  the  covering  of  a 
hireling ;  and  the  seventh  the  dress  of  a  shepherd  and  of  a  shep- 
herd boy.  The  richness  of  color  produced  by  the  brilliant 
Oriental  dyes  and  the  fineness  of  the  needle  work  on  these 
garments  can  be  appicciated  only  through  actual  sight  of  these 
wonderful  fabrics  and  designs  in  the  clear  light  of  a  bright  day. 

Only  about  one-fifth  of  the  present  installment  of  the  mu- 
seum is  seen  in  this  picture.  Three  adjoining  rooms  have  been 
reserved  for  the  remainder  of  the  collection  which,  when  fully 
placed,  Avill  give  a  total  of  four  rooms.  The  entire  assemblage 
will  challenge  the  world  for  its  equal  in  rarity  and  complete- 
ness. Its  chief  function  is  well  described  in  its  full  name  and 
title,  now  mounted  on  a  handsome  sign  over  the  central  doors 
in  gilt  letters  on  a  blue  background,  "The  Lydia  M.  von  Finkel- 
stein Mountford  and  Peter  von  Finkelstein  Mamreov  Museum, 
Illustrating  Bible  Life  and  Customs." 

The  deft  hand  of  Madame  Mountford  is  evervwhere  in  evi- 
dence in  the  artistic  taste  with  which  the  costunies  and  accom- 
panying ornaments  and  utensils  have  been  arranged  and  dis- 
played. ^  Exclamations  of  wonder  and  delight  c^me  from  all 
wlio  visit  this  unique  collection. 


$50,000  More  for  The  American  University. 

Fifty  thous.ind  cIolKirs  .idrliiion.-il  for  the  funds  of  the  Amer- 
ican University  is  the  l.ilot  good  news.  Still  rising  is  the 
tide  of  giving  to  this  enterprise,  .\nother  ])hilanthro|)ist  from 
the  central  section  of  the  Union  has  recorded  his  faith  in  the 
undertaking  which,  at  the  national  capital,  is  to  be  the  bul- 
wark of  Protestantism  and  Christian  Americanism.  With 
keenest  interest  for  years  this  friend  h.is  watched  the  progress 
.•md  development  of,  this  institution.  Now  is  announced  this 
happy  outcome  of  his  sympathy,  and  $50,000  more  can  be  set 
down  in  the  assets  of  the  .American  University.  As  time  goes 
on  there  is  a  steady  revealing  of  undaunted  believers  in  this 
cause.  .\  further  antinnnccnient  will  be  m.ide  concmiiiig  this 
munificent  benefaction  .iiid   the  purpose  "f  the  giver. 


Asbury  Fund  Being:  Carefully  Safeguarded. 

$l„ooo  for  the  ,-\merican  University  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
was  the  result  of  the  recent  appeal  to  the  subscribers  to  the 
.\sbury  Memorial  Fund  for  another  payment  on  outstanding 
subscriptions.  Through  the  Riggs  National  Bank  this  money 
has  been  invested  in  a  safe  five  per  cent,  security,  to  the  credit 
of  the  Francis  .'\sbury  Memorial  Fund.  Some  members  of 
the  Annual  Conferences  paid  their  share  of  this  money  under 
circumstances  and  at  personal  sacrifices  that  e.xcite  profound 
appreciation  and  gratitude.  To  such  loyalty  and  devotion  the 
Asbury  College  of  Religion  yet  shall  stand  as  a  fitting  monu- 
ment in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation. 


Gifts  of  Money. 

Since  our  la.st  issue  we  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
following  cash  gifts: 

Asbury  Fund. 
$100,  William  Burt.    $66.66,  P.  S.  Merrill.   $=;o,  E.  M.  Kellev. 
$5,  G.  O.  Moore. 

Memorial  Fund. 

$S.ooo  for  a  man  .iiid  hi^  wife — names  for  llic  present  with- 
held. 

General  Fund. 

$1,000,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Swift.  $500.  R.  B.  Ward.  $200  (eachi, 
Summerfield  Baldwin.  James  Gains,  T.  C.  Hunter.  $100 
feach),  M.  B.  Ayars,  Margaret  A.  Mann,  John  \vatts„  J.  W. 
Jackson,  Mrs.  S.  E.  McEchron.  Samuel  Musser,  J.  B.  Wamsley, 
John  S.  Huyler.  $5I.7S.  H.  C.  McWhorter.  $50  (each),  A. 
C.  Folsom,  Wm.  Pilling,  D,  H.  Carroll,  A.  L.  Maris.  $25 
(each),  J.  A.  Rankin,  W.  A.  Payton,.  B.  F.  DeKIyn,  Mrs.  Jas. 
Hooper.  $24.75,  A.  L.  Wiley.  $20  (each).  Epworth  League, 
Marvville,  Mo.,  Joseph  Jackson.  $18.  Collection  at  Centralia, 
111.  '$is,  Mrs.  C.  Jensen.  $12.50,  S.  H.  Kemp.  $10  (each), 
C.  E.  Legg.  W.  G.  Cathcart,  Mrs.  Mattie  Fiske,  Mrs  S.  R. 
Carawav,  G.  A.  Laur,  John  Mitchell.  James  Meeks.  G.  L. 
England.  $7.00,  G.  B.  Baker.  $6.45,  Collection.  Rossville,  111. 
$5.00  (each),  D.  S.  Hanson,  O.  F.  Hypes,  J.  S.  Murphy,  Etta 
Fauquar.  C.  R.  Tombaugh.  Wm.  Cunnington.  M.  G.  Cole- 
man, W.  W.  Reeves.  $3.62,  Collection,  Pontiac,  111.  $3.00, 
James  Harris.  $2.46,  Collection.  Muncie,  Indiana.  $2.35, 
Collection,  Marvville,  Mo.  $2.00  (each).  W.  C.  Adams, 
H.     A.     Walker.     N.     R.     Carter,     W.  -C.     Graves,     Mrs. 

C.  E.  Legg.  A.   M.   Legg,   M.   K.   Cummins.    J.   C.   Curfmati, 

D.  R.  Ebersole.  Miss  Ruth  Martin,  Miss  Elizabeth  Wilkinson. 
$1.00  (each),  E.  M.  Anthony,  Mrs.  F.  J.  Saleno.  Miss  Myrta 
Fairchild.  Marion  Gallup,  Kenneth  Murphy,  H.  S.  Allen..  Jessie 
Green.  Charles  McNeel,  Miss  Mary  Q.  Evans.  W.  M.  Oakei- 
son.  G.  Heck.  J.  A.  Wray.  Lester  Bennett.  J.  A.  .\lderman, 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Carter.  .\.  D.  Dutton.  G.  W.  H.  Kemper,  J.  A. 
Monroe,  W.  T.  Janwv.  Florence  Smith,  Flora  McDowell,  Mrs. 
S.   Kilson.  Mis.   May'  Bowers,  G.   P.   Green. 

Bisliop  Hamilton  Lectureship  Fund. 

$100  (each),  F.  D.  Leete,  J.  L.  Hudson.  $34,12,  Collections 
at  Detroit,  Central  New  York  and  Genesee  Conference.s.    $5.00 
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(each),  Miss  Jennie  C.  Decker,  Mrs.  Joseph  li.  Pierce,  S.  G. 
Grove,  Mrs.  Anna  N.  Gibson,  George  Elliott,  S.  F.  Sanford, 
B.  J.  Tracy,  Ward  Mosher,  Maria  F.  Rathburn,  J.  G.  Hann, 
Mrs.  L.  Jennie  Laycock.  $2.84,  Miscellaneous  at  Plymouth, 
Mass.  $2.00,  E.  A.  Healy  and  wife,  W.  W.  Washburn,  George 
Fosbinder,  D.  B.  Shantz.  $1.90,  Miscellaneous  at  Ithaca,  New- 
York.  $1.75,  Miscellaneous  at  Detroit,  Mich.  $1.40,  Miscel- 
laneous at  Kingston,  Pa.  $1.00  (each),  Francis  E.  Bacon, 
John  Hinchcliffe,  Percy  W.  Carr,  Richard  Schlack,  Mrs. 
Richard  Schlack,  G.  E.  Benson,  E.  Sedweek,  L.  F.  Rayfield, 
E.  D.  Dimond,  E.  A.  Cross,  B.  Scott,  C.  R.  Kidd,  Charles 
Simpson,  A.  T.  Camburn,  G.  F.  Tripp,  B.  A.  Cramton,  J.  L. 
Xickerson,  W.  H.  Rule.  E.  W.  Rvan,  Mrs.  Abbie  F.  Taber, 
S.  M.  Gilchriese,  J.  M.  Gordon,  F.  N.  Miner,  Mrs.  E.  Bige- 
lovv,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Lockwood,  A.  R.  Johns,  M.  C.  Piper,  J.  E. 
McDowell,  O.  C.  Miller,  W.  T.  Curtis,  E.  W.  Williams.  S.  W. 
Eaton,  L.  S.  Boyd.  B.  E.  Pierce,  M.  J.  Owen,  W.  C.  B.  Turner, 
E.  A.  Peck,  O.  J.  Purington,  C.  D.  Smith,  C.  M.  Eddy,  Horatio 
Yates,  J.  N.  Sackett,,  T.  I.  B.  Walker,  C.  E.  Ferguson,  Frank 
Hanulton,  I.  J.  Peritz,  J.  MuUett,  Arthur  Copcland,  J.  L. 
Transue,  G.  A.  Stott.  W.  T.  Fitzgerald,  H.  F.  Hill.  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Morse,  Mrs.  Lucy  Burley,  Mrs.  Harriet  Hurley,  Mrs.  Helen 
Tennant,  T.  F.  Parker,  C.  E.  Lane,,  Philip  Haendiges,  H.  H. 
Downey,  G.  S.  Eldridge,  Walter  Hawthorne,  Lorren  Stiles, 
S.  L.  Littlefield,  C.  >M  Hall,  Miscellaneous  at  Buffalo,  N  ¥., 
P.  R.  Gillott,  Anna  C.  Cleg,  Alother  Stafiford.  Total  to  date, 
$374.01. 


Central  New  York  Conference  Enthusiastically  Pledges 
Help. 

At  the  recent  session  of  the  Central  New  York  Conference 
the  cause  of  the  American  L^nivcrsity  received  heartiest  en- 
dorsement. After  Chancellor  iiamilton  had  addressed  the 
Conference  setting  forth  the  purposes  of  the  new  campaign 
for  opening  the  University,  Dr.  William  V.  Kelley,  editor 
of  the  Methodist  Review,  who  happened  to  be  present,  asked 
for  the  privilege  of  speaking.  Dr.  Kelley  already  had  ad- 
dressed the  Conference  in  the  interests  of  the  Review.  Not  a 
little  interest,  therefore,  was  excited  by  his  request.  Having 
gained  the  attention  of  the  Conference,  Dr.  Kelley  in  a  noble 
and  most  eloquent  speech,  which  received  the  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause of  the  Conference,  delivered  a  statesman's  plea  for  the 
American  University  at  Washington.  He  told  of  a  conver- 
sation with  Prof.  George  P.  Fisher,  of  Y'ale  University,  in 
which  the  Professor  urged  upon  Dr.  Kelley  and  his  church 
just  such  activity  as  now  is  being  shown  at  Washington.  Dr. 
Kelley  endorsed  the  work  now  being  done  and  solemnly 
warned  the  church  of  the  growing  need  of  greater  efforts. 
He  called  upon  all  true  American  patriots  to  know  the  hour 
of  their  visitation  and  to  lend  a  hand  i.i  this  enterprise  at  our 
national  capital.  It  was  a  most  moving  and  far-visioned  ad- 
dress and  the  Conference  responded  unanimously  to  every 
sentiment  expressed. 

When  Bishop  Hamilton  followed  up  this  address  by  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  Conference  to  help  him  in  founding  his  Univer- 
sity Lectureship  on  Christian  Evidences,  everything  was  swept 
away  in  a  whole-hearted,  generous  response  to  the  request. 
The  Conference  made  a  large  subscription  and  offering  to  the 
cause  and  individual  preachers  and  laymen  came  forward  with 
promises  of  yet  more  substantial  help  in  the  future.  Friends 
of  the  University  arc  under  deepest  obligation  to  D-  William 
V.  Kelley  and  to  the  noble  and  self-sacrificing  Conference. 
Their  action  was  big  with  history  and  eternal  inrtuence. 


What  They  Did  at  the  Genesee  Conference. 

Genesee  Conference  has  large  resources  of  courtesy  and 
Christian  charity.  Few  Conferences  could  have  stood  the 
strain  under  which  this  body  was  laboring  and  yet  have  been 
willing  to  give  much  heed  to  philanthropic  or  educational 
causes  knocking  at  the  door.  The  Genesee  Conference  did 
this;    to  this  Conference,  therefore,  be  the  greater  honor. 


Chancellor  Hamilton,  who  presented  the  cause  of  ;he  Uni- 
versity, did  not  feel  like  trespassing  upon  the  patience  or  en- 
durance of  the  ministers  before  him.  He  made,  therefore, 
only  the  briefest,  bare  statement  of  the  case.  He  hesitated 
even  to  ask  for  help.  But  the  men  who  listened  surprised  him 
by  their  attention.  When  Bishop  Hamilton  stated  Ins  pur- 
pose of  founding  a  lectureship  with  which  to  open  the  Uni- 
versity f-ir  academic  work,  the  response  was  swift  and  cordial. 
A  goodly  sum  was  pledged  and  given  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Conference  all  e-xpressei  a  profound  faith  in  the  enterprise 
and  promised  assistance  in  days  to  come. 

On  Sunday  in  the  Delaware  Avenue  Church  to  a  great  con- 
gregation. Chancellor  Hamilton  preached  and  presented  the 
cause  of  the  University.  Here  again  although  two  other  col- 
lections already  had  been  taken  that  morning  the  i espouse 
was  ready  and  generous.  Dr.  Hurlburt,  the  pastor  ot  the 
church,  contributed  greatly  to  this  happy  outcome  by  his 
brotherly  and  splendidly  commendatory  words.  Highest  suc- 
cess to  Dr.  Hurlburt  wherever  he  may  be.  He  is  a  brother  and 
a  prince  in  Israel.  And  our  deepest  gratitude  to  Delaware 
Avenue  Church  and  to  the  noble  Genesee  Conference. 


A  Word  from  the  Middle  West. 

Fred  M.  Stone,  Endowment  Secretary. 

"We  are  glad  to  assist  the  University  in  its  development." 
This  is  the  encouraging  note  in  the  Middle  West.  Ministers 
and  laymen  are  becoming  deeply  interested  in  our  cause.  My 
chief  duty  lately  has  been  to  inform  the  people  in  regard  to 
this  institution  and  its  needs.  To  this  end  I  am  toiling  and  in 
city  and  rural  sections  cordial  sympathy  and  financial  support 
are  being  given.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  a  loyal  com- 
pany of  givers,  increasing  in  numbers  each  month,  is  rallying 
to  our  standard.  'I  he  ministers  are  opening  their  pulpits  in 
a  truly  fraternal  way  and  the  laymen  are  beginning  to  discuss 
this  great  educational  project  with  a  zest  that  warms  the  sec- 
retary's heart.  As  I  move  about  among  the  people  a  satisfy- 
ing sense  of  security  for  our  nation  grows  within  me.  Intelli- 
gence„  patriotism.  Christian  character  and  a  spirit  of  liberality 
in  giving  are  increasing  in  this  part  of  the  Union.  I  find  the 
best  literature  in  the  homes  of  the  people  in  city  and  country 
alike.  The  reading  matter  is  bearing  fruit.  My  work  is 
becoming  more  satisfactory  because  of  it.  More  than 
$90,000  has  been  added  to  the  assets  of  the  University  from 
this  region  in  the  last  year.  Educational  interests  have  a  large 
place  in  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  this  section  and  our 
L'niversity  will  receive  its  share  as  the  information  concerning 
it  is  more  widely  diffused. 

I  want  to  thank  in  an  especial  manner  the  ministers  and  gen- 
erous friends  who  have  contributed  toward  the  development 
and  support  of  this  important  enterprise. 


Rapid  Transit  to  Our  Site. 

The  near  approacli  of  the  day  when  Massachusetts  Avenue 
can  be  used  for  public  travel  to  the  site  of  the  American 
University  arouses  peculiar  interest  in  the  question,  "What 
about  rapid  transit  to  the  whole  region  lying  west  of  Wiscon- 
sin Avenue  to  the  District  line?"  The  direction  of  the  city's 
growth  and  the  building  of  trolley  lines  and  branches  usually 
have  a  mutual  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  The  time  is  now 
here  when  the  two  great  railway  corporations  are  studying 
the  situation.  It  does  not  yet  appear  which  one  of  the  two 
systems  will  extend  an  arm  or  a  loop  from  its  present  opera- 
ting lines,  and  give  service  of  the  kind  needed  by  people  living 
in  Wesley  Heights,  along  Nebraska  Avenue,,  and  in  and  about 
the  American  University  Park  nearer  the  Maryland  line.  May 
it  not  be  that  the  solution  of  the  question  will  be  not  only  the 
building  of  such  a  line  as  is  demanded,  but  also  a  step  toward 
the  unifying  of  the  railroad  systems  of  the  District  in  one 
operative  whole?     So  mote  it  he! 
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OflScers  of  the  American  University 

Chancellor.  Franklin  Hamilton 

Vlce-Cliancellor,  Bisliop  A.  W.  Wilson,  D.  D..  LL.l 
Financial  Secretary,  J.    A,   Gutteridge,   D.    D. 
Endowment    Secretary,    Fred  M.  Stone,  S.T.B. 
Registrar  ami    Assistant  Secretary.   Albert  Osbor 
Field  Secretary.   J.  B.    Polsgrove,   D.    D. 

Officers  of  tlie  Board  of  Trustees 


President,   D.  H.   Carroll,  D.  D. 
Vice-President.  Mr.    A.  B.  Brownf 
Treasurer.   Mr.    Ctiarles  C.  Glovei 
Secretary.  Cliarles  W.  Baldwin. 

Board  of  Trustees 


Hon.  Tlieodore  Hoosevelt.  N.  Y. 
Bishop  Thomas  Bowman,  N.  J. 
Bishop  Luther  B.  Wilson.  Pa. 
Hon.   Julian  S.   Carr.   N.   C. 
W.   I^.   Davidson.  D.   D.    i  v 
Mr.  B.  F.  I^eighton,  D.  C. 
Bishop  W.  F.  Mallalleu.  Mass. 
Mr.  A.  B.   Browne,  D.  C. 
D.  H.  Carroll,  D.   D.,  Md. 
Hon.  Geo.  C.  Sturgiss.  W.  Va. 
Hon.  John  Fritz.  Pa. 
Mr.  C.  C.  Glover.  D.  C. 
Hon.  John   E.   Andrus,  N.   Y. 
Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  Md. 
C.  W.  Baldwin.  D.  D.,  Md. 
W.  R.  Wedderspoon.  D.  D.,  Pa. 
Mr.    Thomas  W.    Smith.   D.   C. 
Bishop  J.    H.    Vincent,   111. 
A.  J.  Palmer,  D.  D.,  N.  T. 
Bishop  J.  W.  Hamilton,  Mass. 


Hon.  Charles  Diclt.  O. 
Mr.   I^evl  Smith,  Pa. 
Bishop  Earl  Cranston,   D.  C. 
Franlilin  Hamilton,  Mass. 
J.   G.   Biclierton.  D.   D.,  Pa. 
Hon.  C.  W.  Fairbanks.  Ind. 
Mr.  John  S.  Huyler.  N.  Y. 
Mr.   B.  H.   Warner,  D.  C. 
Mr.   T.   D.  Collins,  Pa. 
Hon.  J.  P.  Dolliver,  Iowa. 
Thos.  N.  Boyle,  D.  D..  Pa. 
Judge  Thos.  H.  Anderson.  D.  C. 
Hon.  W.  L.  Woodcock.  Pa. 
Hon.  Willis  G.  Emerson,  Calif. 
Mrs.    J.   F.    Robinson,   111. 
Mr.  George  F.  Washburn.  Mass. 
Mr.  Geo.  W.  F.  Swartzell.  D.  C. 
Hon.  S.  R.  Van  Sant.  Minn. 
Mr.  R.  B.  Ward,  Pa. 
Hon.  Arthur  Dixon,  111. 


Annual  Meeting:  of  the  Trustees. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity was  held  at  the  office  of  the  University  on  December 
15,  1909.  The  president,  Dr.  David  H.  Carroll,  was  in  the 
chair.  Others  in  attendance  were  Senator  J.  P.  Dolliver, 
Chancellor  Franklin  Hamilton,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Baldwin,  Dr. 
W.  R.  Wedderspoon,  Dr.  W.  L.  Davidson,  Dr.  J.  G.  Bickerton, 
Justice  Thomas  H.  Anderson,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Ward,  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Glover,  Mr.  Aldis  B.  Browne,,  Mr.  Benjamin  F. 
Leighton,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Smith,  and  Mr.  George  W.  F. 
Swartzell. 

The  officers  of  the  Board  and  standing  committees  for  the 
ensuing  year  are;  President,  David  H.  Carroll;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Aldis  B.  Browne ;  Secretary,  Charles  W.  Baldwin ; 
Treasurer,  Charles  C.  Glover;  Executive  Committee:  Frank- 
lin Hamilton,  T.  H.  Anderson,  B.  F.  Leighton,  A.  B.  Browne,, 
T.  W.  Smith,  Earl  Cranston,  D.  H.  Carroll,  B.  H.  Warner,  C. 
W.  Baldwin,  G.  W.  F.  Swartzell ;  Finance  Committee :  A.  B. 
Browne,  C.  C.  Glover;  Auditing  Committee:  B.  F.  Leighton, 
T.  W.  Smith,  G.  W.  F.  Swartzell. 


The  ri'|)()rls  of  the  Chancelli>r  and  other  officers  showed  a 
good  increase  in  the  amount  of  invested  funds  and  a  decreasi 
in  the  stated  expenses.  Several  new  promises  of  generous 
gifts  in  the  near  future  were  reported.  Concerning  the  elec- 
tion of  new  members  of  the  Board  action  was  taken  of  which 
announcement  will  be  made  later. 


Rev.  D.  B.  Johnson  No  Longer  Our  Representative. 

The  relation  of  Rev.  D.  B.  Johnson  of  the  Central  Illinois 
Conference,  as  representative  of  the  American  L'niversity. 
terminated  Dec.  27,  1909.  For  some  time  ill  health  has  prevented 
the  prosecution  of  the  comprehensive  plans  of  this  enthusias- 
tic Superintendent  of  Federated  Alliances.  May  restored 
strength  and  vigor  soon  permit  the  full  fruition  of  earnest 
hopes  for  his  larger  activity.  Brother  Johnson  has  our  good 
will  and  regard.  May  he  be  prospered  in  his  unselfish  ambi- 
tion for  service  to  Christ  and  men. 


The  American  University  and  the  Great  Northwest. 

During  the  past  summer  Chancellor  Hamilton  made  a  tour 
through  the  great  Northwest  and  along  the  Pacific  coast  from 
Seattle  to  Southern  California.  He  preached  and  lectured  as 
he  went.  Everywhere  he  found  a  deep-seated  faith  in  the 
American  University  and  a  growing  eagerness  for  its  speedy 
opening. 

In  Montana  it  was  touching  to  see  how  men  and  women  who 
were  pioneers  in  the  dauntless  struggle  of  building  the  King- 
dom had  always  a  friendly  thought  and  a  helping  hand  in  the 
common  cause  back  in  the  old  national  capital.  Among  so 
many  there  must  be  no  distinction  of  kindly  remembrance. 
But  the  pen  itself  would  refuse  to  write  on  unless  there 
flowed  from  it  the  names  and  joyous  memories  of  District 
Superintendent  and  Editor  Mills,  of  Helena,  "Brother  Van  of 
Montana,"  District  Superintendent  Charles  D.  Crouch,  and 
President  C.  W.  Tenney,  of  brave  Montan;'.  Wesleyan.  Who 
could  fail  to  chronicle  that  famous  picnic  in  the  uniinished 
chapel  hard  by  the  classic  shades  of  Two  Dot,  Round  Up,  and 
Dad's  Home?  Never  was  there  such  flow  of  eloquence  on 
such  thin  lemonade.  The  American  University,  cheese  sand- 
wiches, Montana  Wesleyan  Lhiiversity,  suspicious  loving  re- 
ferences to  friendly  young  couples  and  long  bearded  embalmed 
jokes,  all  were  intermingled  inextricably  that  day.  Cowboy 
experiences  on  the  neighboring  plains  lent  added  need  for  the 
cause  of  higher  education. 

The  beautiful  thing  about  it  all  was  that  there  never  were 
gathered  together  any  brighter  young  folk  than  the  fine  sympa- 
thetic and  cultured  coiVipany  of  young  men  and  maidens  who 
made  up  the  Montana  State  Convention  of  Epworth  Leagues 
at  Lewistown.  While  loyal  all  to  their  own  University,  they 
believed,  one  and  all,  in  the  American  University.  Dear 
friends,  this  heart  softens  at  the  remembrance  of  those  halcyon 
days.  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  '.00k  me  in ;  I  was  homesick 
and  lo !  ye  taught  me  to  love  your  Montana  homes  and  mount- 
tain  heights.  Thankfulness  and  gratitude  are  in  my  heart. 
To  you  all,  glad  hail !  Only,  when  we  meet  again,  may  the 
lemonade  be  not  quite  so  reminiscent  of  your  overflowing 
crystal  fountains,  your  bounteous  cascades  and  tumbling  cata- 
racts, your  royal  rivers  hurrying  on  with  eager  face  set  to- 
ward the  sea  ! 


The  Pacific  Coast  Interested  in  the  American  University. 

Ill  continuation  of  his  visit  to  the  Northwest,  Chancelloi 
Hamilton  made  a  pilgrimage  along  the  Pacific  coast.  Here, 
too,  whenever  opportunity  was  afforded,  the  cause  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  brought  to  the  attention  and  hearts  of  all.  Here, 
also,  as  in  the  Northwest,  there  was  found  an  abiding  faith  in 
the  need  for  the  American  University  an  J  a  willingness  to  help. 
Calls  for  money  arc  naturally  provocative  of  a  poignant 
realization  of  home  conditions.  But  better  days  are  close  at 
hand  for  California. 
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Like  Junipero  Serra  of  old  Mission  fame,  this  visitor  to  Cali- 
fornia was  a  wanderer,  and  as  he  went  was  filled  with  admir- 
ing wonder.  He.  too,  saw  the  big  trees,  "the  large  vines  of 
grapes  and  the  roses  that  were  like  the  roses  of  Castile."  As 
he  made  his  pilgrimage,  this  latter  day  Franciscan  tried  to 
win  friends  for  the  great  undertaking  and  to  plant  the  thought 
and  the  hope  of  it  at  least  as  a  foundation  for  a  greater  mis- 
sion in  days  to  come. 

Among  the  many  friends  unforgetting  memory  will  record 
the  kind  and  helpful  offices  of  Dr.  Freeman  D.  Bovard,  of  San 
Francisco ;  Dr.  Charles  Edward  Locke,,  of  Los  Angeles ;  Dr. 
Dille,  of  the  California  Conference;  Dr.  Peck,  of  Southern 
California  Conference;  Dr.  Charles  Coke  Woods,  President 
of  the  Yosemite  Chautauqua,  and  Hon.  A.  M.  Drew,  of  Ever\  - 
where. 

The  Yosemite  Chautauqua,  where  Chancellor  Hamilton 
preached  and  lectured,  is  an  undertaking  of  abounding  prom- 
ise and  usefulness.  H  possible  to  do  so,  the  visitor  from  the 
East  is  determined  to  accept  the  kind  invitation  to  take  part 
in  that  same  picturesque  Chautauqua  next  year.  If  he  doe^. 
the  story  of  the  American  University  told  in  that  hallowed 
and  historic  place  will  find  a  widening  hearing  Ike  tlie  notes 
of  that  fabled  horn  on  Fontarabian  echoes  borne.  That  ener- 
getic statesman,.  Hon.  A.  M.  Drew,  who  has  made  this  Chau- 
tauqua possible,  is  opening  a  gate  through  which  there  shall 
come  much  to  California.  Let  us  hope  that  among  the  manv 
causes,  plans  and  enterprises,  propagandas  and  appeals  that 
come  begging  a  hearing  and  an  interest,  the  American  Uni- 
versity may  be  held  in  remembrance.  Let  it  be  for  the  cause 
itself,  and,  shall  we  say  it,  let  it  be  also  a  little  for  the  sake 
of  one  who  learned  to  love  the  people  dwelling  in  that  lanil 
whose  roses  are  like  the  roses  of  Castile. 


Our  Cause  at  the  New  York  Preachers'  Meeting:. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  on  Nov.  22, 
the  New  York  Preachers'  Meeting  was  addressed  by  Chancel- 
lor Hamilton.  There  was  present  a  large  attendance  of  the 
ministers,  with  many  visitors  from  a  distance.  Fcr  an  hour 
Dr.  Hamilton  spoke  on  the  work  of  the  American  University 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  most  cordial  and  earnest  hearing 
was  given  his  message.  That  his  hearers  v/ere  in  sympathy 
with  the  cause  was  attested  by  their  frequent  manifestations 
of  approval.  The  simple  story  of  what  is  being  done  and  what 
is  planned  seemed  to  bring  home  to  all  the  vast  significance 
of  this  undertaking  at  the  national  capital. 

The  remarks  of  the  Chancellor  evoked  discussion.  Among 
others  who  spoke  were  Rev.  J.  Lewis  Hartsock,  Bishop  Neely. 
and  an  ex-President  of  Canadian  Methodism,  all  of  whom 
urged  an  instant  and  hearty  response  to  the  needs  of  the  en- 
terprise. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  many  assured  Dr.  Hamilton  of 
their  earnest  faith  in  the  work  and  their  determination  to  help 
push  it  to  triumph.  Who  says  that  the  American  University 
is  not  winning  its  way  in  the  citadels  of  power  and  '•  fluence 
in  this  land?  Let  other  preachers'  meetings  extend  hke  invi- 
tations to  hear  this  itory  of  a  surely  coming  triumph  for 
Protestantism  and  Americanism,  and  Chancellor  Plamilton  will 
be  glad  to  respond  with  an  address  telling  of  tlu  present  out- 
look and  promise. 


The  American  University  and  the  Southland. 

'ilie  recent  {lecisiem  to  make  the  cit}'  of  Washington 
the  hea(k|tiarters  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress 
and  to  erect  there  a  building  to  cost  $1,850,000  is  a  very 
wise  move  on  the  part  of  the  South  and  goes  to  show 
how  the  commercial  mind  is  running  in  regard  to  the 
advantages  that  section  of  the  country  is  to  derive  by 
so  associating  its  interests  with  the  heart  of  the  nation. 

This  movement  brings   the   South   into  close  touch 
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with  all  the  great  centers  of  trade  and  commerce. 
Where  is  there  a  city  of  any  pretension  that  does  not 
have  its  representative  in  Washington?  And  this  a])- 
plies  not  only  to  the  United  States  but  to  every  circle 
of  the  globe  where  our  commerce  is  extending  in  ever 
widening  proportions. 

In  the  selection  of  Washington  as  the  site  for  The 
American  University  the  founders  displayed  their  wis- 
dom. This  will  be  more  and  more  apparent  as  time 
goes  on.  The  faculties  and  students  of  The  American 
University  will  be  ever  grateful  to  their  benefactors  for 
the  immense  advantages  they  derive  from  their  close 
alliance  with  the  world's  diplomats,  with  the  statesmen 
of  our  own  land,  and  with  the  delegates  to  the  com- 
mercial congresses  from  all  the  countries  of  the  world 
who  will  from  time  to  time  wend  their  way  to 
Washington. 

From  the  beginning  The  American  University  has 
sustained  the  most  cordial  relations  with  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  with  no  section  of  the  United  States  has 
it  shown  more  friendly  relations  than  with  the  South- 
land. \\'ell  does  the  writer  remember  the  pleasure  our 
late  Chancellor,  Bishop  Charles  C.  IMcCabe,  had  in 
nominating  Bishop  .\lpheus  W.  Wilson,  of  the  South- 
ern Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  fill  the  office  of 
\'ice-Chancellor  of  The  American  University,  and  the 
delight  he  manifested,  as  indeed,  did  all  the  trustees 
who  were  present,  when  Bishop  Wilson  acce])ted  the 
honor  and  the  responsibility.  More  than  once  it  has 
been  said  to  the  writer  bv  men  of  distinction  in  church 
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and  state  that  "The  American  University  is  going  to 
do  more  to  unite  the  two  Mcthodisnis,  North  and 
South,  than  any  other  one  thing  that  has  happened 
since  the  separation."  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  will  not  be 
for  any  lack  of  interest  in  that  direction  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  and  trustees  of  the  University.  Let  any 
one  study  the  names  of  these,  past  and  present,  for 
evidence  of  that — such  names  as  John  F.  Hurst, 
William  McKinley,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Charles  C. 
McCabe,  David  H.  Carroll,  John  W.  Hamilton,  Jona- 
than P.  Dolliver,  Alpheus  W.  Wilson,  Julian  S.  Carr, 
John  S.  Huyler,  T.  D.  Collins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank 
Robinson,  and  many  others  I  might  mention  among  our 
resident  Washington  trustees,  who,  by  their  words, 
works,  and  benefactions  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
among  the  staunchest  friends  the  South  has  ever  had. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  Chancellor  Hamilton  and  his  co- 
adjutors to  continue  these  cordial  relations,  and  as  an 
earnest  of  their  intentions  they  have  commissioned  one 
of  their  representatives,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  A.  Gut- 
teridge,  to  make  an  extended  trip  through  the  South, 
visiting  the  states  of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  Georgia  and  Florida.  Fie  will  leave 
in  January  in  time  to  address  the  Florida  Conferences 
and  to  be  at  other  conventions  and  preach  in  some 
of  the  leading  city  churches  in  the  various  Southern 
states.  He  will  also  look  in  upon  some  of  the  Southern 
schools.  The  purpose  of  this  visit  is  that  the  people  of 
the  South  may  be  the  better  informed  concerning  the 
plan  and  scope  of  The  American  L^niversity  and  the 
privileges  that  are  to  be  offered  to  the  young  people 
of  our  land  in  the  way  of  high  grade  scholarships  in 
addition  to  the  many  other  advantages  such  as  the  city 
of  Washington  alone  can  give. 

We  insert  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Gutteridge,  who  may  not 
be  as  well  known  in  some  parts  of  the  South  as  he  is 
in  the  North.  We  bespeak  for  him  a  cordial  welcome 
and  a  patient  hearing  as  well  for  the  University  he 
represents  as  for  those  who  may  be  privileged  to  hear 
him  and  to  meet  him. 


region  will  be  found  U>  be  ctjm)jaratively  easy  for  travel 
either  by  horse  or  motor  power.  By  a  little  anticipation 
one  may  readily  imagine  the  broad  stretches  of  this  un- 
rivaled highway  traversed  by  a  multitude  of  vehicles  of 
every  description  filled  with  people  bent  on  business 
and  pleasure. 

Among  the  thousands  who  in  days  to  come  will  move 
to  and  fro  along  its  roomy  slopes  we  fancy  that  we 
see  hundreds  of  students  on  their  daily  journey  to  the 
American  University  and  to  the  treasures  of  the  nation 
stored  in  its  scores  of  libraries  and  museums. 


$10,000  More  to  Grade  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

The  present  appropriation  bill  before  Congress 
carries  $10,000  more  to  continue  work  on  Massa- 
chusetts avenue.  During  the  past  summer  and  fall  the 
great  steam  shovel,  with  two  construction  trains,  has 
been  almost  constantly  at  work  cutting  through  the 
bluffs  west  of  Foundry  Branch  and  filling  the  ravine 
of  that  stream  to  a  depth  of  nearly  50  feet.  The  ma- 
jestic proportions  of  this  great  thoroughfare  never  ap- 
peared in  a  more  impressive  form  than  is  now  presented 
to  the  eye  of  the  beholder  standing  either  near  Woodley 
Inn,  near  Wisconsin  avenue,  and  looking  westward  to- 
ward the  American  L'niversity,  or  standing  at  the  inter- 
section of  Massachusetts  and  Nebraska  avenue  and  look- 
ing eastward  toward  the  National  Cathedral  schools. 
The  new  appropriation  is  considered  sufficient  to 
macadamize  the  new  portion  to  the  site  of  the  American 
University.     The  grades  secured  over  this  picturesque 


The  Catholic  University  of  America  Takes  Its  Collection. 

Ijihhop  AIci''aul,  nf  Ihc  Catholic  diocese  of  New  Jersey,  on 
October  5  sent  out  an  episcopal  letter  which  began : 

In  announcing  the  annual  collection  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Catholic  LIniversity  of  America,  let  me  draw  the 
attention  of  the  clergy  and  laity  to  the  danger  of 
patronizing  non-Catholic  institutions  of  learning. 
Every  one  knows  that  it  has  been  repeatedly  stated  on 
the  best  authority  that  certain  professors  in  our  great 
secular  universities  tleliver  lectures  calculated  to  sub- 
vert Christian  faith  and  Christian  morality.  They  as- 
sert that  there  is  no  God,  at  least  as  men  heretofore 
conceived  of  Him ;  no  divinely  given  ten  command- 
ments ;  no  church :  and  as  for  the  Bible,  one  must  be 
freed  from  all  slavery  to  the  sacred  myths  which  it 
contains. 

The  letter  concludes  with  the  words, 

There  has  been  founded  at  Washington  a  splendid 
Catholic  University.  Even  at  its  inception  it  has  proved 
itself  an  honor  to  America.  Be  convinced  that  a  large, 
powerful,  energetic,  and  progressive  Catholic  Uni- 
versity is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  welfare  of 
American  Catholics. 

We  have  been  informed  that  this  University  collection  when 
taken  in  Chicago  realized  from  that  city  alone  $93,000. 


The  Papal   Propag:anda  from  Washingfton. 


Facing  nearly  200  Catholic  missionaries  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  President 
Taft  delivered  a  speech  last  night  in  which  he  decried 
"invidious  distinctions  in  elections  on  account  of  re- 
ligion," and  declared  that  if  his  visit  to  the  Pope  at 
Rome  had  occurred  forty  or  fifty  years  before  "it 
would  have  sunk  an\'  administration  responsible  for 
it." 

The  address  was  made  to  the  Congress  of  Mission- 
aries to  Non-Catholics,  which  has  been  in  session  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Apostolic  Mission  House.  Frequent 
applause  interrupted  the  words  of  the  Chief  Executive. 

The  occasion  was  also  unusually  apropos  for  the 
reason  that  the  priests  represented  a  progressive  move- 
ment of  conversion  b\'  the  Catholic  Church  which  has 
extended  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  has 
become  of  national  significance  as  one  of  the  distinctive 
religious  movements  of  the  day.    It  has  the  highest  ap- 
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proval  and  liveliest  interest  of  the  Pope  at  Rome,  who 
has  kept  in  constant  touch  with  its  progress  through 
the  papal  delegate  and  through  Father  Doyle,  rector 
of  the  Apostolic  Mission  House.  For  these  reasons 
every  man  in  the  room  leaned  forward  in  his  seat  eager 
to  catch  every  word  and  every  inflection  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  country  directly  afi'ected  by  the  movement. 
— IVash'mgton  Herald,  June  ii,  igog. 

Our  only  comment  on  the  above  is  Build  and  Eiidozv  the 
American  University. 


One  of  Bishop  Goodsell's  Golden  Words. 

Our  dear  departed  leader,  Bishop  Uaniel  .\yres  Goodsell,  in 
in  his  own  person  and  work,  strongly  and  beautifully  united 
evangelical  tire  and  cultural  finish.  His  article  in  the  Metho- 
dist Review  for  January,  1893,  entitled  "Whither  ?  A  Study  of 
Tendency,"  contains  this  pointed  passage  on  the  Church  he 
loved  and  served : 

She  has  never  had  to  learn  to  give  room  in  God's 
kingdom,  nor  sulkily  to  yield  place  to  others  as  if  un- 
warranted  intruders.      She  has  alwavs  had  her  hand 


of  welcome  out  to  all  who  love  Christ.  Her  whole 
governinental  fabric,  though  of  the  ancient  church  in 
terms  and  authority,  rests  upon  Christian  expediency, 
and  could  be  dropped  at  the  blaster's  bidding  if  his  day 
could  be  hastened  thereby.  Always  below  her  ideals 
in  practice  and  in  learning,  she  has  held  the  banner  of 
holiness  high  because  the  Lord  cominanded,  and 
beginning  her  work  in  a  university  has  passed  her 
people,  converted  at  her  altars,  on  to  her  schools,  her 
colleges  and  imiversities,  and  dares  to  plan  to-day  at 
the  capital  of  the  nation  the  most  modern  and  the 
greatest  of  .\merican  schools  of  learning. 


Around  the  Circle  of  the  Spring;  Conferences. 

The  Spring  Conferences,  so  far  as  possible,  will  be  visited 
in  the  interest  of  the  .American  University.  For  the  first  time, 
in  behalf  of  our  cause,  the  Southland  will  be  cultivated  syste- 
matically. Dr.  J.  .A.  Gutteridge  is  planning  a  most  interesting 
itinerary  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  through  the  Southern 
States.  .As  the  official  representative  of  the  .American  Univer- 
sity he  will  visit  the  following  Conferences:  St.  John's  River, 
Southern  Florida  Mission,  and  the  Florida  Conference,  all  in 
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Florida,  lie  also  will  appear  for  us  iH'forc  the  Philadelphia, 
Delaware,  and  Wyoming  Conferences. 

Dr.  J.  B.  PolsKrovc  will  have  charge  of  our  prescnlation  of 
plans  and  progress  before  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Confer- 
ence, which  this  year  convenes  in  York,  Pa.  vv''c  bespeak  for 
Dr.  Polsgrove  a  cordial  reception  and  hearing.  Recently  he 
has  been  bringing  things  to  pass  in  Pennsylvania. 

Rev.  Fred  M.  Stone  will  tell  the  story  and  picture  the  out- 
look of  our  work  to  conferences  in  the  Middle  West.  He  will 
visit  the  conferences  in  Kansas,  the  St.  I.ouis  Conference,,  the 
North  Indiana  Conference,  and  possilily  the  Central  Missouri 
Conference. 

Chancellor  Hamilton  plans  to  visit  the  Conferences  in  the 
East  as  follows:  New  Jersey.  Wilmington,  ..cw  York,  Balti- 
more, New  York  East,  New  England  Southern,  Newark,  New 
Hampshire,  New  England,  Troy,  Northern  New  York,  Ver- 
mont, Maine,,  East  Maine. 


;i  ])i;iii  of  the  Equestrian  Statue  of  Washington,  sur- 
roundcil  by  halls  and  colleges  regularly  arranged,  the 
whole  to  be  styled  the  Monument  to  Washington." 
This  plan  was  destroyed  when  the  city  of  Washington 
was  captured  and  the  Capitol  burned  by  the  British  in 
1814. 

Tradition  says  that  the  house  in  which  Washington 
lodged  wliile  laying  out  the  plans  for  the  future  city  of 
Washington  is  the  old  farmhouse  still  standing  on  the 
grounds  of  the  American  University. 


Form  of  Will  for  the  American  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

If  a  Legacy  or  Bequest — 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  "The  American   University,"  a  cor- 
poration in  the   District  of    Columbia,    the    sum    of     (insert 
amount),  and  the  receipt  of  its  Treasurer  shall  be  a  suflficient 
discharge  to  ny  executors  for  the  same. 
If  a  Devise  of  Land — 

I  give  and  devise  to  "The  American  University,"  a  corpor- 
ation in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  following  land  premises 
(insert   description).,   with   the   appurtenances,   in    fee   simple, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  said  University. 
If  the  Residue  of  an  Estate — 

I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  all  the  residue  and  remainder 
of  my  estate,  real  and  personal,  including  herein  any  and 
every  legacy,  bequest,  or  devise  that  may  lapse  or  tor  any 
reason  fail  to  take  effect,  to  "The  American  University,"  a 
corporation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purposes  of 
said  University. 

The  will  should  be  attested  by  three  witnesses,  who  should 
write  against  their  names  their  place  of  residence,  then-  street 
and  number.  The  following  form  of  attestation  will  answer 
for  every  State  in  the  Union :  "Signed,  sealed,  published,  and 
declared  by  the  said  (A.  B.)  as  his  last  will  and  testament,  in 
the  presence  of  us,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  said  (A.  B.)  and 
in  his  presence  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  have  here- 
unto subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses." 

^%. 

President  Roosevelt  Commends  the  American  Univer- 
sity as  Fulfilling:  Dream  of  Washingfton. 

At  the  historic  meeting  on  the  grounds  of  the 
American  University,  May  16,  1908,  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  made  a  inemorable  address.  That 
speech  never  will  be  forgotten.    The  President  said : 

I  feel  akin  to  you.  I  would  be  glad  to  address  you  at  any 
time,  in  any  place.  But  I  am  doubly  glad  to  address  you  here; 
and  I  most  earnestly  wish  you  well  in  your  purpose  to  plant 
here  a  great  Atnerican  University — a  University  that  shall 
fulfill  the  dream  of  the  greatest  and  first  American  President, 
George  Washington. 

In  these  words  President  Roosevelt  was  referring  to 
the  well-known  desire  of  President  Washington  that 
there  should  be  at  the  National  Capital  a  great  and  true 
school  of  learning  "adequate  to  our  necessity." 

To  a  select  committee,  January  10,  1803,  Congress 
referred  an  outline  of  the  National  University  thus 
earnestly  desired  by  Washington.  The  proposition  was 
"for  a  free  college,  adopting  and  coiribining  therewith 
the  interests  of  the  existing  seminaries  throughout  the 
Union."    *    *    *    "The  memorial  was  accompanied  by 


Gifts  to  Our  Library. 

.\mong  other  substantial  donations  to  our  growing  library 
wc  note  the  following  recent  gifts: 

]£I  Rodeo  of  the  University  of  Southern  California. 
\dlume  IV.  Published  for  the  Junior  Class.  Los 
.Vngeles,  California,  1909.  Cloth,  red  and  gold,  pp. 
400. 

(Official  Record  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Navies 
in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Series  I,  volume  22. 
West  Gulf  Pilockading  Squadron,  January  i,  1865- 
January  31,  1866.  Naval  Forces  on  Western  Waters, 
May  8.  1861-April  11.  1862.  Washington,  1908.  pp. 
-wiii.  965. 

Official  Journal  of  the  West  Virginia  Conference. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  1900-1903.  Morocco, 
gilt.    From  Rev.  R.  B.  Ward. 

The  Japanese  School  Incident  at  San  Francisco  from 
the  Point  of  View  of  International  and  Constitutional 
Eavv.  By  Theodore  P.  Ion.  Pamphlet,  pp.  18.  Re- 
print from  Michigan  Law  Review. 

Roman  Law  and  Mohammedan  Jurisprudence.  By 
Theodore  P.  Ion.  Pamphlet,  pp.  53.  Reprint  from 
Michigan  Law  Review. 

Reports  of  the  President's  Homes  Commission:  (i) 
Committee  on  Building  of  Model  Houses,  by  General 
George  M.  Sternberg;  (2)  Industrial  and  Personal 
Hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober;  (3)  Committee  on 
Social  Betterment,  by  George  M.  Kober;  (4)  Com- 
mittee on  Iinprovement  of  Existing  Houses  and 
Elimination  of  Insanitary  and  Alley  Houses,  by 
William  H.  Baldwin.     Pamphlets,  pp.   iii,   175,  281, 

23- 

United  States  of  America  versus  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany (New  Jersey)  et  al.  Six  volumes.  Vols.  I,  II, 
III,  Briefs  for  Defendants  on  the  Facts ;  Vol.  IV. 
Defendants"  Brief  on  the  Facts ;  A''ol.  V.  Defendants' 
Brief  on  the  Law ;  Vol.  VT,  Brief  of  the  Law  on  Behalf 
of  Defendants.    Pamphlets. 

Contributions  from  the  JetTerson  Physical  Labora- 
tory of  Harvard  University  for  the  year  1908.  Vol.  VI. 
Cambridge.  Twelve  valuable  docuinents  by  John 
Trowbridge,  Theodore  Lyman,  B.  O.  Pierce,  P.  W. 
Bridgman,  G.  W.  Pierce.  H.  W.  ]\Iorse,  C.  L.  B 
Shuddmagen,  and  H.  N.  Davis. 

Genealogy  of  Dr.  Francis  Joseph  Pfeifl'er,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  and  his  Descendants,  1734-1899. 
By  Edwin  Jaquett  Sellers.  Philadelphia,  1899,  pp.  67. 
From  the  Author. 
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$30,000  More. 

Thirty  thousand  dollars  more  has  been  given  to  the 
American  University.  This  is  the  second  payment  of 
the  great-hearted  friends  who,  a  short  time  ago,  gave 
$5,000  toward  a  fund  to  be  established  as  their  joint 
memorial  at  the  National  Capital.  ~  This  now  makes 
$35,000.  Let  the  splendid  gift  be  heralded — $35,000! 
Modesty  almost  unexampled  is  being  shown  by  this 
noble  Christian  man  and  woman.  They  give  a?  a 
prince  and  princess  might  give.  But  to  all  requests 
that  we  may  be  permitted  to  announce  their  names  and 
reproduce  their  portraits  in  order  that  the  world  may 
learn  to  know  and  honor  such  conscientious  and  con- 
secrated Christian  philanthropists,  the  reply  is  ''Not 
yet,  but  before  long." 

There  is,  therefore,  but  one  thing  that  we  can  say. 
And  that  is  this :  The  good  fairy  prince  and  princess 
of  the  American  University  have  been  found.  Soon 
every  one  will  know  who  they  are  and  will  be  able  to 
look  upon  their  faces.  Patriotic  interest  will  be  r|tiick- 
ened  by  their  giving. 

Already  we  have  the  material  for  the  story.     And 


what  a  story  it  will  be !  What  a  noble  history  of  a 
poor  boy's  struggle  in  the  poor  boy's  country !  What 
a  vision  of  the  Lord  and  of  His  call !  Two  hearts  have 
been  flooded  with  sympathy,  love,  generosity,  and 
determination  to  help  Christ's  kingdom  come  on  this 
earth.  In  the  next  issue  of  the  Courier  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  publish  all  the  facts  and  to  show  the  pictures 
of  these  two  far-visioned  and  other-loving  benefactors. 


The  Opening:  Fund  Still  Grows. 

Five  thousand  dollars  in  cash  toward  the  opening 
fund  of  the  American  University  has  recently  been 
given  by  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Billings,  of  Wellsboro,  Pa. 
Having  a  heart  of  love  for  all  wise  Christian  benifi- 
cence,  this  elect  lady  is  interested  profoundly  in  the 
educational  enterprise  at  the  National  Capital.  In 
making  this  gift  Mrs.  Billings  urges  the  speedv  com- 
pletion of  the  work  needed  for  opening  the  institution. 
Increasing  numbers  of  friends  now  are  expressing 
this  same  desire  and  prayer.  This  new  gift,  so  gen- 
erously and  disinterestedly  made,  will  inspire  many, 
we  fe^l  sure,  to  crvstallize  their  wishes  into  offerings. 
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Recent  Gifts  of  Money. 


MKMOHIAI.     I-UNl)     NAMES     W  I  III  II I  I  I 


IIICNERAL    FUND. 


lirivatc  devotions  of  the  type  in  use  in  the  American 
C'olonies  in  the  Revolutionary  period. 


$5,000,  iMr.s.  Sarah  iM.  Billings;  $500,  Mi.ss  Orra  N.  Cham- 
berlain; $100  (each),  Thomas  Bennett,  John  Moore;  $50 
(each),  Mrs.  Carlista  E.  Rowan,  C.  L.  English,  John  F. 
Fricke;  $25  (each),  J.  F.  Prather,  H.  M.  Johnson,  A.  H. 
Bailey;  $16,  A.  L.  Wiley;  $10  (each),  George  C.  Coon,  John 
M.  Glassco,  W.  E.  Eppert,  C.  E.  Adamson;  $5  (each),  Mrs. 
N.  De  Lana,  E.  C.  Curfman;  $2  (each),  S.  M.  Simpson,  Mrs. 
K.  R.  and  Miss  Ethel  Embree ;  $1.75,  Mrs.  Lydia  Harris';  $1 
(each),   T.   L,   Graves,   Mrs.   George    Nnll. 

ASliURY    FUND. 

$50,  C.  A.  Hill;  $20,  l\  G.  Mitchell. 

m'cabe  endowment. 
$100,   W.  J.  Armstrong;  $5,   R.   Newbold. 

WEST   VIRCINIA    ENDOWMENT. 

$1,  J.  \V.  Mahood. 

m'kinlev   memorial  colle(;e  of  government. 
$10,  O.  F.  Hypes. 

ENDOWMENT   GENERAL. 

$10,  A.  G.  Reynolds. 

BISHOP    HAMILTON    LECTURESHIP   FUND. 

$8.62,  niiscellaneous  at  Wilmington  Conference:  $5  (each) 
E.  M.  (^'ullinan,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Dean.  Howard  Davis.  Samuel 
T.  Smitli,  L.  W.  Layfield,  John  M.  Kelso,  W  R  Nesbitt  S 
M.  Morgan;  $2,  Miss  Hattie  L.  Walters;  $1  (each),  George 
Briften,  W.  P.  Taylor,  E.  H.  Collins,  James  H.  Gardner 
George  W.  Stallmgs,  Leonard  White,  H.  D.  Stewart  R  H 
Adams,  C.  A.  Hill,  D.  H.  Willis,  Thomas  E.  Terry'  O  T 
Baynard,  J.  W.  Hardisty,  L.  I.  McDougle.  Total  $6562 
Previously   reported,   $374.01.     Total   to   date,   $43963 


A  Rare  Acquisition  for  Our  Library. 

Rev.  E.  L.  Hoffecker,  of  Dover,  Del.,  where  he  has 
doiie  noble  work  in  saving  Wesley  Church  to  Meth- 
odism, has  presented  to  the  American  Unjver.siily 
three  valuable  volumes  of  great  historic  interest.  One 
is  the  private  Greek  Testament  of  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  annotated  in  the  jioet's  own  handwriting. 
The  book_,  worn  and  thumbed  from  constant  use,  shows 
that  the  Gospel  of  John  was  Coleridge's  favorite  Scrip- 
ture. This  explains  the  numerous  quotations  from  St. 
John  in  the  Biographia  Literaria.  Among  the  nota- 
tions is  one  on  Matthew  27,  16,  concerning  the  release 
of  Barabbas :  "In  remembrance  of  their  delivery  from 
Egyptian  bondage."  Another  is  on  Luke  6,  i,  "The  first 
Sabbath  after  the  second  day  of  unleavened  bread." 
As  introductory  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  notes 
"St.  Paul  writes  more  particularly  for  the  dialectic 
understanding,  and  proves  those  doctrines  which  were 
capable  of  such  proof  by  common  logic."  On  the  first 
page  of  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews  he  says:  "I  do  not 
believe  St.  Paul  to  be  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  It  was  probably  written  by  Apollos,  an 
Alexandrian  Jew.  and  clearly  during  the  yet  existing 
glories  of  the  temple.  For  300  years  the  church  did 
not  prefix  St.  Paul's  name  to  it."  The  second  hook 
is  acopy  of  the  Koran,  in  what  is  probably  the  earliest 
edition  printed  in  English.  The  third  volume  is  a 
treatise  on  the  "Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  and  a  manual  of 


Mr.  Willard  Ives  and  Mrs.  Lucina  M.  Ives. 

We  present  on  the  first  page  of  this  number  of  the 
Courier,  which,  at  least  for  a  time,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  portrait  gallery  of  our  benefactors,  the  face.'-, 
ofthe  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Ives.  The  lives  of 
this  noble  pair  are  treasured  in  the  memories  of  thou- 
sands who  remember  with  gratitude  to  God  the  asso- 
ciations which  clustered  about  their  strong  and 
beautiful  personalities.  Deeply  and  actively  interested 
in  all  forms  of  philanthropy,  they  both  gave  special 
attention  and  sympathy  to  the  cause  of  Christian 
education.  Large  benefactions  dropped  from  their 
hands  into  the  treasuries  of  the  institutions  located 
near  their  home  in  the  Empire  State.  Among  the 
latest  gifts  of  their  helpful  spirits  were  those  to  the 
American  University,  whose  aims  and  plans  strongly 
appealed  to  their  high  ideals  of  culture  and  character 
for  the  multitudes  of  American  youth.  The  sum 
total  of  their  donations  to  this  institution  was  not  less 
than  $36,000.  The  fragrance  of  their  united  lives  arid 
good  deeds  will  ever  mingle  with  the  atmosphere  of 
the  churches  and  schools  which  profited  by  their  love. 
The  influence  of  their  acts  will  be  an  ever  moving 
force  in  the  growth  of  this  university,  set  for  the 
promotion  of  truth  and  righteousness  at  the  National 
Capital. 


Bishop  Cranston  on  the  Fairbanks-Pope  Incident  at 
Rome. 

Bishop  Cranston  is  a  statesman.  His  recent  utter- 
ance upon  the  Fairbanks  incident  at  Rome  deserves 
the  earnest  study  of  every  .\merican.  .\t  the  request 
of  many  an  address  made  by  Bishop  Cranston  in  Wash- 
ington at  the  time  of  the  incident  has  been  published 
in  a  brochure  entitled  "The  Papacy  Still  .'\nti-Ameri- 
can."  We  gladly  would  print  the  entire  pamphlet  had 
we  s]iace.  We  feel  constrained  to  lay  before  our 
readers  the  followins^  paragraphs  which  we  quote  from 
the  pamphlet.  In  doing  so  we  have  only  to  add  that 
again  Bishop  Cranston  has  justified  his  reputation  as 
one  of  the  foremost  Americans  in  sagacity,  wisdom, 
and  true  catholicitv  of  Christian  spirit. 

1.  The  American  form  of  government  was  from  the  outset 
a  protest  against  the  assumed  divine  right  of  Kings  or  Em- 
perors to  rule  their  fellow  men.  In  that  sense  it  is  as  against 
the  ancient  order  a  Protesting  or  Protestant  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

2.  The  Protestant  Church  stands  fnr  the  same  essential 
spirit  in  its  protest  against  the  assumed  divine  right  of  the 
Popes  of  Rome  to  rule  over  and  direct  the  spiritual  affairs  of 
the  world. 

3.  Papacy  is  religious  monarchy  claiming  universal 
dominion  and  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  souls  and  bodies 
of  men  by  its  own  standards.  Protestantism  is  spiritual 
democracy  declaring  the  right  of  every  man  to  choose  Iiis  own 
beliefs  and   such  church   order  as   suits  him  best. 

4.  The  issue  thus  joined  is  not  sectarian,  unless  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  and  religious  liberty  embodied  in  our  Ameri- 
can Constitution  are  sectarian.  We  believe  that  the  rights  of 
the  people  are  God-given,  and  that  all  subversive  claims  are 
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to  be  classed  as  sectarian  and  heretical  because  they  are  in 
violation  of  divine  order. 

Upon  these  propositions  our  discussion  proceeds. 

This  is  an  ominous  day  for  prohil)itive  tariffs  and  oppres- 
sive trusts,  both  in  church  and  state.  The  greatest  evan- 
gelist of  his  century,  Dwight  L.  Moody,  was  not  even  or- 
dained. The  most  successful  preacher  of  England  in  his 
century,  Charles  Spurgcon,  never  felt  the  toucli  of  a  bishop's 
hand  on  his  head.  The  most  helpful  religious  book  ever 
written,  the  Bible  alone  excepted,  was  by  another  Baptist, 
John  Bunyan.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the  divine  head 
of  the  church  had  never  endorsed  this  trust  in  holy  orders. 
Since  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  made  good  by 
George  Washington  and  his  ragged  army,  the  ecclesiastical 
trust  of  the  ages  yielding  stubbornly  to  the  spirit  of  the 
young  republic  has  been  giving  way  to  the  unsurpliced  but 
ever  aggressive  "irregular,"  who  is  made  a  messenger  of 
grace  by  his  call  and  consecration,  a  minister  of  Christ  by 
his  certified  character  and  attainments,  and  credentialed  to 
Christendom  by  the  signs  and  wonders  of  apostolic  success 
in  winning  souls,  not  to  a  system  of  doctrine  or  polity  prim- 
arily, but  to  Jesus,  the  Christ.  At  first  this  apostle  of  the 
Pauline  succession,  who  waited  not  for  Peter's  touch,  was 
scorned  even  in  England  and  America ;  then,  being  found 
useful  as  a  pioneer  he  was  endured ;  later,  it  being  discov- 
ered that  he  was  the  indispensable  leader  in  every  moral 
reform  and  grave  spiritual  crisis,  he  was  countenanced.  At 
last,  by  dint  of  practical  mental  equipment,  the  poise  of  his 
moral  character,  the  spiritual  note  in  his  testimony,  his  direct 
touch  with  God,  and  his  pre-eminence  in  real  service  to  the 
nation  in  times  of  peril,  he  is  recognized  as  a  something- 
minus  holy  orders.  Out  upon  assumption  so  bigoted  !  He  is 
the  apostle  of  the  new  dispensation.  He  who  has  created 
republics  and  redeemed  kingdoms,  whose  zeal  and  heroism 
have  quenched  martyr  fires,  arrested  the  Inquisition,  saved 
civilization  through  the  open  Bible  given  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  who  in  our  own  land  has  incidentally  protected  and  fed 
thousands  of  pulpit  weaklings  who  would  have  starved  on 
their  liturgies — yes,  this  New  Testament  apostle  of  spiritual 
regeneration  whose  processional  has  led  him  not  to  the  shrines 
of  dead  saints,  but  to  the  humble  homes  of  the  hungry-hearted 
poor,  he  is  in  the  highest  and  holiest  of  orders.  But  he 
must  not  invade  the  parish  of  the  Pope,  and  the  Pope  claims 
the  world  scorning  even  the  "orders"  of  John  Wesley  and 
Phillips  Brooks  !  Would  that  all  Episcopalians  cared  as  little 
for  his  scorn  as  do  the  followers  of  Wesley.  But  come,  my 
Protestant  brothers,  fall  in  line.  The  Pontiff  of  Rome,  if  he 
be  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  has  the  same  scriptural  right  to 
order  us  out  of  America  that  he  has  to  keep  us  out  of  Rome. 
That  is  the  claim  which  is  being  endorsed  now  by  every 
American  prelate  who  has  written  in  apology  for  the  Vatican. 
Say  farewell  to  your  parishioners,  turn  over  your  church 
properties  to  the  Cardinal  and  let  us  be  going.  That  is  the 
logic  of  it. 

The  King  received  him  (Mr.  Fairbanks)  on  Saturday  with- 
out suspecting  himself  of  extraordinary  condescension.  Pos- 
sibly he  told  his  distinguished  caller  of  having  decorated  the 
American  Methodist  Bishop  Burt  in  recognition  of  his  services 
to  Italy.  But  be  all  this  as  it  may,  certain  it  seems  to  be 
that  before  the  fateful  Sunday  hour  when  Mr.  Fairbanks  was 
to  appear  among  his  own  co-religionists  he  was  plainly  warned, 
with  inuch  waste  of  polite  phrase,  of  course,  that  he  must 
cancel  his  promise  to  speak  to  his  Methodist  brethren  of  his 
own  country,  or  the  Pope  must  cancel  his  engagement  with 
Mr.  Fairbanks.  Being  his  own  master,  as  every  true  Ameri- 
can is,  Mr.  Fairbanks  promptly  chose  to  suffer  affliction  with 
his  own  people  rather  than  to  enjoy  the  countenance  of  the 
Vatican  for  a  little  season.  Thus  he  won  glory  for  his 
countrymen  and  escaped  infamy  for  himself.  So  much  for 
the  admitted  facts.     Kow  for  the  issue  presented. 

It  is  greater  than  Mr.  Fairbanks,  larger  than  the  Metho- 
dist Church.  The  Methodist  Church  can  thrive  on  this  kind 
of  treatinent,  and  Mr.  Fairbanks  has  the  open  or  secret 
admiration  of  his  countrymen  in  larger  measure  today  thaii 
ever  before. 


BISHOP  EARL  CR.\NSTON. 

In  the  persons  of  Mr.  Fairbanks  and  the  Pope  of  Rome 
true  and  false  Catholicity  are  face  to  face.  The  issue  is  be- 
tween Americanism  and  Romanism — religious  liberty  and 
ecclesiastical   absolutism. 

Do  Protestants  in  Italy  owe  their  religious  liberty  to  the 
Pope  or  to  the  success  of  the  revolt  against  Papal  authority? 
Has  the  Vatican  ever  anywhere  abandoned  its  claim  to  con- 
trol the  thinking  and  reading  and  worship  of  the  people?  Can 
the  Pontiff  of  Rome,  who  believes  himself  the  vice-gerent  of 
God  and  who  dares  not  condemn  his  predecessors  in  this 
assumption  without  discrediting  himself,  who  must  therefor;- 
believe  as  they  believed  that  tlie  Papal  power  is  divinely  or 
dained  to  crown  and  dethrone  kings,  to  set  up  and  overturn 
governments,  to  write  and  rewrite  history,  can  this  mm,  or 
they  who  support  him  in  this  awful  assumption,  ever  con- 
sistently concede  or  honestly  support  the  principles  up^-r.  which 
this  Republic  rests? 


A  Subscription  Grows  into  a  Noble  Bequest. 

Breathing  such  ilecp  interest  and  noble  loyalty  to  "this,  our 
most  conspicuous  and  comprehensive  undertakmg,"  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  a  widely  known,  revered  and  beloved  minister 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chureli,  speaks  for  itself: 

I  ain  sorry  my  sub.scriplion  to  the  University  has  not 
been  paid  as  I  expected  when  I  made  the  pledge.  For 
years  I  liave  been  out  of  the  active  work  and  have  had 
a  struggle  to  get  along.  A  sick  wife  and  other  mis- 
fortunes have  overtaken  me.  I  have  some  property,  but 
cannot  dispo.se  of  it  while  living.  I  propose  to  will 
$500  to  the  University,  and  have  intended  writing  you 
for  the  incorporate  name  for  some  time.  Please  send 
it  to  me,  for  I  want  this  matter  settled. 
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Bishop  Hamilton  Lectureship  Fund. 

Bisliop  Hamilton  is  engaged  energetically  in  swell- 
ing the  amount  of  money  now  on  deposit  to  the  credit 
of  his  Lectureship  l'"und.  Notwitiistanding  the 
crushing  burden  which  he  himself  assumed  personally 
in  behalf  of  the  California  churches,  and  which  he  still 
is  struggling  to  discharge,  he  now  has  taken  up  this 
new  load.  Surely  his  friends  will  not  fail  him  in  their 
promises  of  help  already  made.  In  view  of  the 
l)eculiar  needs.  Bishop  Hamilton  has  authorized  send- 
ing to  each  subscriber  to  his  Lectureship  Fund,  a 
letter,  a  copy  of  which  we  publish  here.  If  any  sub- 
scriber sees  this  before  he  receives  the  letter  itself,  may 
we  not  ask  the  kindness  of  a  response?  This  will  save 
the  sending  of  the  letter. 

My  DEAR  FRiiiND ;  You  were  kind  enough,  in  answer  to  mj' 
announcement  at  the  session  of  the  Conference,  to  make  a 
subscription  towards  a  lectureship  in  the  American  Univer- 
sity at  Washington,  based  on  a  proposition  that  if  I  raised 
$1,000,  $1,000  more  would  be  given.  Mrs.  Swift,  of  Chicago, 
has  paid  over  the  $1,000  and  I  now  feel  under  obligation  to 
make  good  my  promise  to  her  to  get  an  equal  amount.  The 
money  goes  on  interest  as  soon  as  received  until  the  whole 
sum  is  completed. 

Will  you  please   forward   the  amount  of  your  subscription 
at  your  early  convenience  to  the  office  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity,  1419  F   St.   N.   W.,   Washington,   District  of   Colum- 
bia, and  greatly  oblige. 
Your  brother, 

John  W.  Hamilton. 


Annuity  Flau  of  the  American  University. 

We  ofifer  a  plain  business  proposition  which  provides  for 
a  life  support  for  self,  wife,  children  or  dependents,  giving 
a  SI'  ady  and  certain  incoine,  and  at  the  same  time  performing 
a  service  of  transcendent  importance  to  humanity.  Any  per- 
son desiring  to  give  money,  notes,  stocks,  bonds  or  other 
property  to  llie  American  University,  reserving  to  himself  the 
income,  may  do  so,  and  receive  in  return  an  annuity  bond 
legally  executed  and  yielding  a  lifelong  income  at  fair  per 
cent,  payable  semi-annually.  The  advantages  of  this  annuity 
plan  are  manifold.  The  interest  is  sure  and  larger  than  the 
banks  pay.  It  gives  freedom  from  business  complications  and 
exemption  from  taxes.  It  relieves  from  care  and  anxiety  as 
to  fluctuation  in  values  and  uncertainty  as  to  securities.  It 
gives  to  one  who  has  created  an  estate  the  opportunity  to 
administer  it  himself.  It  brings  the  consciousness  that  you 
are  helping  a  worthy  cause  and  that  at  last  your  money  will 
be  put  to  noble  uses.  We  shall  be  glad  to  take  up  the  matter 
of  annuities  with  any  who  are  interested. 


Wilmington  Conference  Deeply  Interested  in  the  Ameri- 
can University. 

The  Wilmington  Conference,  at  its  recent  session 
at  Salisbury,  Md.,  exhibited  the  most  earnest  interest 
in  the  American  University.  The  proximity  of  the 
territory  of  the  Conference  to  the  National  Capital 
undoubtedly  had  soinething  to  do  with  this.  The 
presence  and  presidency  of  Bishop  Hamilton  also 
were  strong  contributing  influences.  But  seldom  has 
any  annual  Conference  shown  such  a  keen,  personal 
sympathy  with  the  welfare  of  the  enterprise  at  Wash- 
ington as  was  shown  by  the  Conference  at  Salisbury. 

The  visitation  to  the  Conference  in  the  interest  of  the 
university  was  made  by  Chancellor  Hamilton.  He  was 
overwhelmed  by  kindnesses.  He  preached  to  the  Con- 
ference, and  made  the  educational  address.  His  pre- 
sentation of  the  university  cause  to  the  Conference 
in  its  business  session  was  received  with  a  sympathy 
and  desire  for  helpfulness  that 'argued  a  profound 
belief  in  the  enterprise.  Recent  public  events  in  con- 
nection with  the  P"airbanks-Pope  episode  at  Rome  had 
quickened  the  feeling  concerning  this  work  at  Wash- 
ington. Chancellor  Hamilton,  therefore,  found  a 
ready  response  to  his  story  as  he  told  it.  The  Con- 
ference, indeed,  acted  nobly  when  Bishop  Hamilton 
followed  with  a  statement  of  his  plan  for  a  lectureship 
with  which  to  open  the  university.  A  most  generous 
offering  was  made  toward  the  fund  for  this  lecture- 
ship. Several  of  the  members  of  the  Conference 
offered  to  open  their  churches  to  the  Chancellor  for 
a  discussion  of  the  university  and  its  plans.  Several 
laymen  promised  to  help  the  enterprise  more  largely 
in  the  future. 
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The  Bishop  Hamilton  Lectureship  idea  is  proving 
contagious.  Wherever  the  plan  is  broached  it  meets 
with  instant  approval.  Wilmington  Conference,  true 
to  her  noble  history,  has  wheeled  into  line  for  this 
new  effort  to  advance  the  Kingdom.  The  Conference 
has  our  deepest  gratitude. 


America's  Palace  of  Letters. 

TO  THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS. 

Palatial  shrine  of  granite,  steel  and  gold, 

For  human  letters,  learning,  art,  the  home. 

In  quiet  grandeur  looks  thy  fretted  dome 
On   thousands   seeking  truth   both   new   and   old. 

Thy  veined  marbles  brought  from  lands  remote 

Shed  mellow  lustre  on  the  nation's  head. 

In  bronze  thy  worthies,  who  the  race  have  led, 
Still   speak   the   deeds   they   wrought   and   words   they   wrote. 

With  doors  wide   flung,  kindly  inviting  all, 

Foursquare  thy  walls  in  strength  and  beauty  stand. 
Ornate  with  varying  types  of  human  kind. 
Thy  myriad  chiseled  forms  the  soul  enthrall, — 
Thy  thousand  faces  limned  by  artist  hand — 
Chaste  symbol  of  Columbia's  open   mind. 

^A.  O. 

()n  pai^es  five  and  seven  we  are  able  to  present, 
througli  the  courtesy  of  the  Western  Christian  Ad- 
vocate, two  pictures  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  a 
structure  which  vies  with  the  Capitol  itself  in  popular 
attractiveness.  The  first  picture  gives  the  west,  or 
architectural  front,  with  the  main  entrance,  and  the 
second  an  interior  view,  being  a  portion  of  the  upper 
corridor  of  the  grand  vestibule,  which  bursts  in 
splendor  on  the  eye  of  the  visitor  after  he  has  passed 
within  the  door. 

The  black  and  white  of  our  press  work  give  but 
faintly  the  impressive  effect  of  the  colors  and  carvings 
of  this  wonderful  piece  of  architecture. 


This  library  is  the  national  home  for  the  deposits 
of  musical  compositions,  pictorial  art,  and  general  lit- 
erature for  a  century  to  come.  Here  the  facilities  for 
study  and  research  are  of  the  best,  coinbining  rich  and 
varied  material  with  a  corps  of  trained  specialists  and 
syinpathetic  assistants  who  count  it  their  duty  and 
pleasure  to  aid  students  in  their  work  by  suggestion 
and  guidance  to  the  sources.  Both  professors  and 
students  of  the  American  University  will  find  this  un- 
rivaled collection  of  inestimable  value  in  their  literary, 
artistic,  scientific,  and  historical  courses  of  investiga- 
tion. 


The  New  Jersey  Conference  and  the  American  University. 

The  New  Jersey  Conference  has  set  an  example 
which  in  time  will  be  followed  by  other  conferences, 
we  believe,  all  over  the  land.  Chancellor  rJaniilton 
had  been  invited  to  give  the  educational  anniversary 
address  at  the  conference.  In  connection  with  his 
visit  for  this  purpose,  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Educational  Committee  of  the  Conference.  That  com- 
mittee, after  incorporating  into  tlieir  report  a  most 
kind  and  helpful  reference  to  the  enterprise  at  Wash- 
ington, voted  to  recommenil  to  the  Conference  that 
hereafter  the  Conference  shall  appoint  annual  visitors 
to  the  American  University.  Through  these  the  Con- 
ference will  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the  progress 
and  plans  of  the  undertaking  at  the  National  Capital. 

This  is  only  another  of  the  multiplying  evidences  of 
a  deepening  and  widening  interest  in  the  American 
University.  We  welcome  the  closest  e.xamination  of 
all  our  work.  We  are  honored  by  such  spirit  of 
sympathy  and  cooperation.  Our  grateful  thanks  to 
the  New   Jersey  Conference. 
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From  Snow  Drifts  to  Orange  Groves. 

BY   JOHN    A.   CUTTER  I  IK  u:. 

From  winter's  cold  to  sutiimer's  heat  is  but  a  day's  journey. 
Leaving  New  York  on  January  nth  we  had  snow  to  Rich- 
mond. Through  Virginia,  the  Carohnas  and  Georgia  the 
weather  was  pleasant.  We  entered  Florida  and  soon  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  orange  groves  and  waving  palms 
where  the  bluebirds,  the  thrushes  and  the  mocking  birds  made 
the  air  vibrant   with   their   songs. 

We  had  journeyed  South  to  represent  The  American  Uni- 
versity at  the  several  conferences.  Our  good  friend  Bishop 
Berry  was  the  presiding  officer  at  all  three  of  the  Florida 
conferences,  which  met  respectively  in  the  beautiful  cities  of 
Eustis.  Orlando  and  Ocala.  The  three  weeks  we  spent  to- 
gether in  these  places  were  very  enjoyable,  as  the  bishop  and 
myself  each  had  our  wives  with  us  to  help  to  make  it  so. 
In  the  brief  intervals  between  the  conferences  we  were  the 
recipients  of  many  courtesies  on  land  and  water.  The  steam 
launch  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Scott,  of  Brooklyn,  was  at 
our  disposal  for  fishing  parties  and  the  fruitful  orange  grove 
of  Mr.  Amos  Wakelin,  of  Philadelphia,  gave  us  delightful 
shelter  beneath  its  many  and  varied  fruit  trees  wliile  we  ate 
our  luncheon. 

The  St.  John's  River  Conference  met  at  Eustis.  This  is  the 
only  white  conference  our  church  has  in  Florida.^  It  em- 
braces all  the  territory  from  above  Jacksonville  to  Key  West, 
a  distance  of  nearly  400  miles.  The  preachers  impressed  me 
as  being  fully  abreast  of  the  times  and  quite  as  able  as  a  like 
number  of  the  members  in  most  of  our  Northern  conferences. 

From  Eustis  we  went  to  Orlando,  the  seat  of  the  South 
Florida  Mission  Conference.  Here  I  addressed  the  confer- 
ence on  the  first  day.  On  Sunday  morning  we  had  a  re- 
markable love-feast,  which  helped  to  inspire  Bishop  Berry  to 
preach  one  of  his  masterly  sermons.  .At  the  request  of  the 
conference  the  writer  preached  on  Sunday  evening,  while  the 
bishop  accepted  an  invitation  to  preach  in  the  Methodist 
Church  South. 

We  next  went  to  Daytona,  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of 
Florida.  Here  we  left  our  wives  and  went  to  Ocala.  the  seat 
of  the  Florida  Conference.  Having  discharged  our  mission 
there  and  the  business  of  the  conference  being  ended,  w^e  re- 
turned to  Daytona.  Our  wives  and  other  friends  had  planned 
several  things  for  us.  A  trip  up  the  Tomoko  River,  which 
proved  very  delightful,  then  a  carriage  ride  to  Ormondo  and 
Daytona  Beach,  then  a  dinner  party  at  the  home  of  Dr. 
P-^rter,  the  District  Superintendent,  and  lastly  a  preaching 
service  for  me  at  the  Methodist  Chuch  at  Daytona,  to  which 
church  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Mallinson  has  been  recently  trans- 
ferred from  the  Pittsburg  Conference. 

From  Daytona  we  took  a  three  days'  river  trip  to  Palm 
Beach.  The  first  day  was  along  the  Halifax  River  to  Rock 
Ledge.  Here  we  sorrowfully  parted  with  Bishop  and  Mrs. 
Berry,  this  being  the  extent  of  their  trip  before  returning 
North.  In  the  early  morning  we  saw  them  on  the  river  bank 
waving  to  us  their  adieus.  We  continued  our  journey  down 
the  Indian  River  to  Fort  Pierce,  Jupiter  and  Palm  Beach. 
Space  forbids  my  giving  a  description  of  the  delightful 
features  of  this  charming  river — myriads  of  wild  ducks,  geese, 
pelicans  and  other  birds  innumerable.  Great  fish  also 
abounded.  .-\t  Palm  Beach  we  reached  the  climax  ^f  inter- 
ests. All  the  glories  of  the  tropics  are  there.  I  wias  privi- 
leged by  appointment  to  spend  a  half  hour  with  Mr.  H.  M. 
Flagler  in  his  palatial  home.  From  Palm  Beach  we  started 
for  Miami,  but  on  arriving  at  Fort  Lauderdale  received 
invitation  to  go  by  steam  launch  up  the  New  River  some 
thirty  miles,  and  from  there  into  the  Everglades.  I  gladly 
availed  myself  of  that  favor  and  was  intensely  interested  to 
see  the  work  that  is  being  carried  on  by  the  government  in  the 
way  of  cutting  canals  and  thereby  draining  thousands  of  acres 
of  these  everglades  which  are  already  being  cultivated  for 
fruit  and  vegetable   farms. 

From  Fort  Lauderdale  we  came  northward  to  Tampa.  They 
expect  a  great  boom  here  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  opened. 


.\ext  we  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  on  the  whole  liked  it 
here  as  well  as  any  place  we  visited.  Continuing  northward 
we  enjoyed  a  day  or  two  with  Dr.  W.  L.  Davidson  at  his 
Chatauqua  Assembly  at  Gainesville  and,  besides  assisting  on 
the  opening  night  of  the  assembly,  preached  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  the  Methodist  Church  South.  A  day  was  spent  at 
Clark  University  and  another  day  in  making  calls  in  Atlanta. 
Then  brief  business  stops  at  Charlotte  and  at  Durham  and  a 
fast  run  home  over  the  Southern  Railway  brought  our  journey 
to  an  end. 

We  greatly  regret  to  state  that  since  writing  the 
above  article  Dr.  Gutteridge,  our  Miiancial  Secretary, 
was  taken  suddenly  ill  at  his  home  in  Ocean  Grove, 
N.  J.,  and  is  still  tinable  to  resume  his  important  work. 
His  legion  of  friends  will  join  us  in  the  hope  that  he 
will  be  restored  soon  and  completely  to  his  former 
health  and  vigorous  manner  of  life. 


More  Millions  for  Washington  the  Beautiful. 

Commenting  on  the  miine\'  disbur.-^ements  by  the  Con- 
gress now  in  session,  one  of  the  public  prints  says : 

Appropriations  aggregating  a  total  that  would  fairly  stun 
L'Enfant  and  make  Alexander  Shepherd  gasp  are  embraced 
in  the  recommendations  attached  to  the  report  of  the  Distric( 
Commissioners  to  Congress.  They  were  crowded  out  of  the 
estimates  by  the  law  limiting  the  amount  the  Commissioners 
may  ask  Congress  for,  but  will  be  advocated  in  a  measure  at 
a  later  day,  together  with  a  plan  for  raising  the  $17,500,000 
required  to  carry  out  the  projects  in  the  near  future. 

The  larger  amounts  involved  are  for  betterments  designed 
for  tlie  beautification  of  Washington,  and  they  have  received 
the  indorsement  of  trade  bodies  and  citizens'  associations,  and 
are  favored  by  all  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  what  makes  for 
municipal  growth  and  progress. 

"Make  your  plans,"  says  Senator  Heyburn,  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  public  buildings  and  grounds,  "and  we 
will  see  that  you  get  the  money  to  carry  them  out.  It  is  our 
desire  to  see  Washington  become  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the 
world,  and  this  can  be  accomplished  in  no  better  way  than  by 
the  erection  of  great  and  beautiful  buildings  which  will  stand 
forever  as  a  monument  to  the  genius  of  the  architects  of  the 
United   States." 


A  New  Reason  for  Locating  the  American  University 
at  Washington. 

In  speaking  of  the  city  of  Washington  as  a  great 
natural  headquarters  for  the  Nation,  an  influential  daily 
journal  says : 

The  selection  of  Washington  as  the  commercial  headquar- 
ters of  the  South  has  been  ratified  and  supplemented  by  the 
action  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress,  in  session  here 
this  week.  Definite  action  was  taken  as  to  the  erection  of  an 
adequate  headquarters  building,  and  the  handsome  sum  of 
$1,850,000  was  fixed  upon  as  the  cost. 

By  having  its  headquarters  in  Washington,  the  gateway  to 
the  North,  the  Congress  will  be  in  easy  reach  of  the  territory 
embraced  in  the  plan  of  exploitation. 

Washington's  superior  advantage  as  a  headquarters  city  has 
long  been  recognized,  and  has  been  availed  of  by  so  many  dif- 
ferent organizations  and  institutions  that  in  this  respect  it  's 
far  in  the  lead  of  American  cities.  Some  of  the  bodies  thus 
established  here  and  occupying  buildings  of  their  own  are  the 
Catholics,  the  Methodists,  the  Baptists,  the  Adventists,  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  Bureau  of  Ameri- 
can Republics,  the  National  Colonization  Society  t'.ie  Scottish 
Rite  Masons,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  others. 
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LIBRARY  OF  CONr.RESS — PORTION   OF  GRAND  VESTIBULE. 


Our  Place  for  Study  by  Act  of  Congress,  March  3,  1901. 

Accessions  of  almost  priceless  value  form  a  part  of 
the  167,677  volumes  which  were  added  during  the  year 
to  the  Library  of  Congress,  making  the  total  number 
1,702,685,  according  to  the  report  of  the  librarian  of 
Congress,  recently  made  public. 

The  valuable  additions  include  a  set  of  the  great 
Chinese  Encyclopedia  given  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. \'aluable  manuscripts  transferred  to  the  Library 
from  various  departments  of  the  government  include 
all  the  "applications  for  office"  during  Washington's 
administration,  the  original  vouchers  and  accounts  of 
Washington's  expenses  during  the  revolution,  and 
historical  documents  regarding  revolutionary  pen- 
sion claims.  Other  valuable  manuscripts  acquired  in- 
clude originals  of  sjieeches  by  Luther  Martin  auvl  James 
McHenry  to  the  Maryland  Legislature  relating  to  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787.  The 
McIIenry  document  has  special  significance  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  hitherto  unknown  to  historians. 


Welcome  to  the  World's  Sunday  School  Convention. 

To  the  (lelcgates  and  visitors  t.i  the  World'^  .Sunday 
School  Convention  for  lyio,  the  Courier  gives  saluta- 
tion, and  joins  in  the  vmiversal  welcome  extended  by 
the  Christian  people  of  Washington.     By  reason  of 


your  pLM'sonal  and  united  zeal  for  the  .:.pread  of 
scrijitural  knowledge  through  the  earth,  we  greet  you 
warmly.  ].'>y  reason  of  the  great  and  growing  host  of 
workers  and  students — a  veritable  army  on  the  march 
for  the  occupation  of  the  earth  for  the  Christ — whom 
\ou  represent,  we.  greet  you  enthusiastically.  The 
enthronement  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  educational  world 
as  the  Teacher  of  teachers,  the  preeminence  of  the 
I'.ible  in  the  world  of  books,  as  the  embodiment  of 
divine  truth,  expressed  in  human  speech,  and  the 
recognition  of  education  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
religious  life  constitute  a  common  basis  and  a  triple 
bond  of  union  between  the  American  University  and 
the  noble  cause  you  represent. 

We  invite  vou,  during  your  stay  in  Washington,  to 
visit  our  site  and  our  College  of  History,  and  par- 
ticularly to  inspect,  with  as  nnich  care  as  your  limited 
time  may  permit,  the  Mountford-Mamreov  Museum, 
illustrating  life  in  Palestine.  The  first  installments  of 
this  remarkable  collection,  consisting  of  costumes, 
lectures,  utensils,  weapons,  and  other  curios,  are 
varied  and  rich,  and  shed  a  realizing  light  on  the 
dress  and  customs  of  Bible  lands.  Mme.  Mountford 
has  given  personal  attention  to  the  artistic  placing  and 
grouping  under  glass  of  each  article  in  this  unique 
assemblage  of  oriental  treasures.  Decades  of  travel, 
large  monevs.  and  painstaking  .selection  have  gone  into 
the  make-up  of  this  Museum. 
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"  Pushing  the  American  University." 

Under  the  above  heading  there  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Christian  Herald,  an  ilhistrated  and  ap- 
preciative article  on  "The  American  University." 
This  article  was  a  spontaneous  effort  upon  the  part  of 
the  management  of  the  Herald  to  lay  before  their 
readers  things  big  with  present  day  interest ;  things 
of  national  import  that  cast  their  shadows  before. 
For  this  article  on  the  American  University  was  pub- 
lished face  to  face  with  the  full  page  illustrated  dis- 
cussion entitled  "Mr.  Fairbanks  and  the  Pope."  The 
writer  of  the  article  in  question  understood  thoroughly 
that  our  name  is  significant.  We  are  American.  We 
quote  from  the  writing  but  cannot  publish  the  pictures. 

There  is  a  strong  likelihood  that  the  present  year  will 
witness  the  formal  opening  of  the  American  University  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  This  great  seat  of  learning  has  been  in 
the  making  for  some  years  past.  It  now  possesses  two  im- 
posing marble  buildings  that  are  to  serve  as  the  nucleus  of 
the  splendid  group  of  structures  that  will  one  day  crown  the 
heights  overlooking  the  capital.  The  prime  movers  in  the  en- 
terprise are  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  there  should 
also  be  an  inauguration  of  practical  instruction — even  though 
it  be  on  a  restricted  scale. 

Of  the  total  endowment  asked  $500,000,  or  one-third,  is  de- 
sired as  an  actual  working  basis,  to  enable  the  university  to 
open  its  doors.  Donations  to  this  portion  of  the  fitnd  have 
been  coming  in  at  a  gratifying  rate,  and  at  this  writing  total 
upward  of  $250,000,  or  one-half  the  needed  amount.  There 
are  already  on  file  more  than  1,500  applications  for  admission 
as  students   from  young  men  and  women. 

The  two  buildings  now  in  evidence  at  the  ninety-three-acre 
site  of  the  university  (purchased  at  a  cost  of  $100,000)  give  a 
hint  of  the  magnificence  of  the  institution  when  all  the  pro- 
jected buildings  shall  have  been  provided.  One  building — the 
College  of  History — -has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $180,000. 
The  second  structure,  the  College  of  Government — a  memorial 
to  the  late  President  McKinley — is  now  finished  in  so  far  as 
the  exterior  is  concerned,  about  $150,000  having  been  ex- 
pended upon  it,  and  nearly  as  much  more  will  be  needed 
to  finish  the  interior.  When  the  fund  permits,  teaching  and 
lecturing  will  begin  in  the  completed  building.  A  Hall  of 
Administration,  to  cost  half  a  million,  will  perhaps  be  the 
next   building   to    receive    attention. 

When  the  American  University  project  had  its  inception 
the  site  chosen,  though  an  admirable  and  commanding  one, 
had  the  disadvantage  of  being  in  a  somewhat  inaccessible 
portion  of  the  suburbs.  Few  tourists  and  sightseers  who  have 
visited  Washington  during  the  past  ten  years  have  had  pointed 
out  to  them  this  enduring  monument.  Latterly,  however.  Con- 
gress has  made  liberal  appropriations  for  the  extension  of 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  which  will  create  a  wide  thoroughfare 
to  the  very  gates  of  the  university  and  will  afiford  a  direct  and 
unbroken  artery  of  communication  between  the  new  univer- 
sity and  the  United  States  Capitol.  This,  likewise,  will  be- 
come  a   reality   during   the   present   year. 

Waldon   Fawcett. 


Progress  on  Massachusetts  Avenue  Extension. 

This  magnificent  approach  to  the  Northwest 
Heights,  the  most  sightly  region  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  steadily  moves  on  toward  completion.  The 
great  fill  over  Foundry  Branch,  and  the  two  great  cuts 
on  its  eastern  and  we.stern  sides,  were  substantially 
accomplished  last  year.  The  settling  of  the  fill  is  now 
sufticiently  advanced  for  the  surfacing  processes  of 
guttering  and  macadamizing.     The  unexpended  por- 


tion of  the  last  approj)riation  is  about  $10,000,  which 
will  go  far  towards  putting  the  avenue  in  shape  for 
public  use.  Much  more  than  this  will  be  needed  to 
bring  it  to  a  condition  comparable  to  that  already 
accomplished  on  the  part  between  Rock  Creek  and 
Wisconsin  avenue.  This  doubtless  will  be  forthcom- 
ing, we  hope,  during  the  present  session  of  Congress. 
A  bill  is  now  before  the  Senate,  already  passd  by 
the  House,  providing  for  the  extension  of  the  avenue 
to  the  District  line,  and  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
land  necessary  by  the  usual  condemnatory  procedure. 

This  bill,  which  has  the  approval  of  our  District 
Commissioners,  commends  itself  to  all  public  spirited 
citizens  and  will  doubtless  receive  the  attention  and 
prompt  action  of  the  Senate.  It  vitally  concerns  the 
development  of  the  most  picturesque  and  commanding 
region  of  the  District. 

Thus  is  foretokened  the  complete  realization,  at  no 
distant  day,  of  the  plans  for  the  most  popular  and  most 
beautiful  thoroughfare  in  the  Capital  city,  which  is 
now  open  to  the  site  of  the  American  University,  and 
before  long  will  pass  through  the  northern  part  of  its 
grounds. 


Archbishop  Quigley  Pictures  Catholics  Controlling;  the 
Country's  Life. 

A  vision  of  the  United  States  controlled  by  the 
Catholic  Church  was  given  by  Archbishop  James  E. 
Quigley  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  dedication  of  Loy- 
ola Academy,  the  first  completed  building  of  the  Jesuit 
University  that  is  to  be  erected  at  Devon  and  Evanston 
avenues. 

Archbishop  Quigley  declared  that  all  modern  uni- 
versities outside  the  Catholic  Church  were  teaching 
pagan  principles  that  would  destroy  civilization  unless 
checked.  Then  he  pictured  the  Catholic  Church  tri- 
umphing over  outside  universities  by  the  enlarging  of 
the  parochial  school  system  and  ultimately  controlling 
the  country  in  social,  business,  and  political  circles. — 
Chicago  Record-Herald,  Novevthcr  15,  1909. 


A  Dash  of  Pepper. 

The  papers  say  the  Methodists  at  Rome  are  trying  to 
engage  Colonel  Roosevelt  to  lecture  in  their  church,  and  that, 
if  he  does,  the  Pope  will  not  receive  him. 

We  bet  they  won't  get  him.  Mr.  Fairbanks  seems  to  have 
stumbled  without  premeditation  into  an  engagement  that  was 
incompatible  with  his  seeing  the  Pope.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  being 
forewarned,  will  probably  do  in  Rome  as  the  Romans  do. 

All  the  same,  Italy  needs  more  Methodists,  and  whether 
the  Colonel  preaches  or  not,  his  visit  is  not  likely  to  dis- 
courage those  that  are  there. — Harper's  JJ'eckly. 

The  sequel  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  arrival  in  Rome 
proves  the  above  prophecy  to  have  been  true — that  he 
would  "probably  do  in  Rome  as  the  Romans  do ;"  that 
is,  as  some  Romans  do — those  who  prefer  liberty  of 
conscience,  speech,  and  conduct  to  dictation  from  one 
claiming  jurisdiction  over  these  sacred  rights  of  free 
men. 
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ifTH    I'RnNT NEW    N.\TIONAL    MUSEUM EAST  END. 


Action  of  the  Board  of  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


Chancellor  Ihiiiiiltoii  was  called  from  Washington 
to  Chicago,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Bishops, 
who  were  in  .session  there,  to  make  a  full  statement  of 
the  aflfairs  of  the  American  L'nivcrsity.  After  a  care- 
ful and  lengthy  presentation  of  the  financial  conditions 
of  the  institution,  and  satisfactory  replies  to  all  the 
questions  which  were  asked,  a  conniiittee  consisting  of 
Bishops  Cranston,  Xeely  and  Ouayle  presented  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  which  were  unanimously  adopted 
and  officially  signed. 

Rrsok'cd,  that  we  have  heen  cheered  hv  the  report 
of  Chancellor  Hamilton  showing  an  im])roved  outlook 
for  the  affairs  of  the  American  University  at  Washing- 
ton, District  of  Columbia. 

Resolved,  that  we  were  never  so  clear  in  our  con- 
viction of  the  dignity  and  necessity  of  the  American 
University  as  now. 

Resolved,  that  we  profoundly  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  this  great  enterprise  and  the  necessity  of 
com])leting  and  jnitting  into  action  the  .\merican  L'ni- 
vcrsity. 

Resolved,  that  in  the  jiresent  hojieful  outlook,  we 
earnestly  comincnd  the  c;iusc  nl  the  .Vmerican  Univer- 


sity to  the  attention  antl  support  of  the  entire  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  to  the  Christian  people  gener- 
ally throughout  the  United  States  of  America. 

Resolved,  that  the  needed  financial  support  should  be 
given  immediately  to  this  Christian  university  at  the 
capital  of  the  country. 

Resolved,  that  it  is  our  judgment  that  the  work  of 
the  American  University  should  be  started  at  an  earlv 
date. 

Henry  W.  Warrf.n,   Pres't. 
L.  B.  WiLSOx.  Secretary. 
Chicago,  111.,  May  loth,  1910. 


$12,000  From  the  Kent  Annuity. 

On  .May  17,  1910,  at  New  York,  Miss  Isabella  E. 
Westlake  died,  following  an  operation.  On  the  suc- 
ceeding Sunday,  May  22,  her  uncle,  Thomas  Kent, 
]iassed  awav  in  Chicago.  Mrs.  Kent,  the  bereaved  aunt 
and  widow,  has  our  dee])est  sympathy  and  condiilence. 
l-"or  vears  this  noble  family  has  followed  the  .American 
L'nivcrsity  with  profound  interest  and  earnest  prayers 
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for  success.  I'.y  llic  dcatli  of  Miss  Westlake  our 
American  University  annnity  of  Ivvclve  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  the  uncle,  Thomas  Kent,  had  created  for 
the  hcncfit  of  his  niece,  lapses.  The  good  that  men  do 
is  not  interred  with  their  hodics.  Tt  lives  after  them 
more  often. 


$6,000  For  Scholarships  in  The  American  University. 

Si.x  thousand  dollars  for  two  scholarships  in  The 
American  University  have  been  provided  for  as  memo- 
rial endowments.  One  fund  of  five  thousand  dollars 
is  to  he  known  as  the  Ross  Earl  Maris  scholarship. 
Tt  is  the  offering,  in  memory  of  their  deceased  son,  by 
A.  L.  Maris  and  Marv  C.  Maris,  of  Tuscola,  111.  A 
fund  of  one  thousand  dollars,  the  gift  of  Maiy  F. 
Dever,  of  Lacon,  III,  is  to  provide  for  the  Nancy 
Barnes  Dever  scholarship.  > 


Gifts  of  Money. 


ROSS    F.ARI.    MARIS    SCHOLARSHII-    FUND. 

$5,000.  .'\.  L.  Maris  and  Mary  C.  Maris. 

NANCY  BARNES   DEVER   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND. 

$1,000.  Mary  Dever. 

GENERAL  FUND. 

$12,000,  Thomas  Kent,  annuity  lapsed;  $250,  T,  C.  Hunter; 
$100  (each),  S.  K.  Felton,  Mrs.  Anna  W.  S.  Keator,  Zenas 
Crane;  $75,  W.  S.  Pilling;  $50  (each),  R.  S.  Todd,  John 
Gribhel,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Grazier;  $29.75,  A.  L.  Wiley;  $25 
(each),  T.  L.  Spaulding,  Jr.,  G.  F.  Tarbox,  Wm.  S.  Jones, 
W.  H.  Gilbert;  $20,  Wm.  C.  Arrison;  $10  (each),  Albert 
Cline,  John  Oenslager,  Jr.,  Joseph  Coombe,  E.  M.  Ensminger, 
Frank  Schoble ;  $5  (each),Bostwick  Hawley,  Cornelius  Bodine, 
lacob  Hilgenberg;  $4,  Nathaniel  Moore;  $2.50,  Clark  Craw- 
ford; $1   (each),  J.  A.  Neill,  John  L.  Hurst. 

BISHOP   HAMILTON    LECTURESHIP   FUND. 

$7.69,  J.  B.  White;  $5  (each),  G.  A.  Bond,  J.  C.  B.  Moyer; 
$1    (each),  Mrs.  A.  H.  Benzee,  D.  J.  Ebert. 

ASBURY   FUND. 

$5,  Daniel  Haskell. 

m'kINLEY   MEMORIAL  COLLEGE  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

$75,  Estate  of  B.  D.  Kauffman. 

m'cabe  memorial  fund. 
$50,  Mrs.  Matilda  Van  Rensselaer  Yard. 


Abraham  Lincoln's  Sofa. 

Mr.  John  La  Monte  Hurst,  of  Denver,  the  eldest 
son  of  Bishop  Hurst,  has  just  presented  to  The  Ameri- 
can University  a  sofa  once  used  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  the  White  House.  It  has  still  the  original  green 
leather  cover  and  makes  a  fine  addition  to  our  rich 
collection  of  historic  pieces,  which  already  include  the 
table  and  chairs  of  Charles  Sumner,  the  war  desk  of 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  the  wardrobe  and  map  case  of 
George  Bancroft,  the  standing  work  desk  of  John 
McClintock,  later  owned  and  used  by  John  Fletcher 
Hurst,  and  the  writing  desk  of  Charles  Cardwell  Mc- 
Cabe,  used  during  his  marvelous  campaign  for  mis- 
sions. It  can  be  seen  in  the  College  of  History  in  the 
northeast  room  of  the  first  floor.  Mr.  Hurst's  kind 
thought  and  generous  interest  arc  deeply  appreciated 
by  the  ofScers  and  trustees  of  the  XJniversity,  and 
should  stimulate  others  to  similar  contributions. 


Rare  Books  For  Our  Library, 

Mr.  Alexander  11.  Egc,  of  Mcchanicsburg,  I'a.,  has 
given  to  the  library  of  The  American  University  thirty- 
nine  valuable  volumes.  Those  of  special  interest  are 
two  copies  of  the  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
one  for  178c)  (printed  by  William  Ross,  New  York), 
and  the  other  for  1792  (printed  by  Parry  Hall,  Phila- 
delphia). An  old  edition  of  the  sermons  of  Robert 
South  is  doubly  valuable  by  containing  the  autograph 
of  Harry  Dorsey  Gough,  of  Perry  Hall,  in  two  of  the 
volumes.  A  copy  of  Brookes'  L'niversal  Gazetteer,  re- 
vised by  John  Marshall,  Philadelphia,  1839,  contains 
on  title  page  the  autograph  of  Ira  Day,  with  whom 
John  Fletcher  Hurst  boarded  in  Mechanicsburg  when 
he  first  began  preaching  "under  the  elder"  on  the 
old  Carlisle  circuit.  Martin  Luther's  German  Bible, 
printed  at  Somerset  in  18:3  by  Frederick  Goeb,  is 
another  treasure  in  the  original  binding  of  wood  and 
leather.  A  fine  specimen  from  the  press  of  the  Orphan 
House  at  Halle,  1732,  is  John  Porsts'  Divine  Guide 
for  the  Soul.  This  gift  of  Mr.  Ege  is  in  memory  of 
his  father,  the  Rev.  (Sliver  Ege,  of  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference. Several  copies  of  a  pamphlet  containing  a 
reprint  of  important  portions  of  the  two  DiscipHnes 
accompany  the  collection. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  some  unknown  friend  for 
the  gift  of  a  copy  of  a  Mathew  Carey  Bible,  Philadel- 
phia^ 1808;  a  Brown's  Bible,  Bungay,  1814,  and  Rich- 
ard Baxter's  "A  Christian  Directory:  or,  A  Forum  ot 
Practical  Theologie,  and  Cases  of  Conscience,"  London. 
1673. 

Other  books  recently  received  are  as  follows : 

Justice  to  the  Jew.  By  Madison  C.  Peters.  New  York, 
1910. 

Contributions  from  the  Jefiferson  Physical  Laboratory  of 
Harvard  University  for  1900.     Vol.  VH.     Cambridge,  Mass. 

Babylonian  Expedition  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Series  D.  Researches  and  Treatises.  Edited  by  H.  V.  Hil- 
precht.  Vol.  V.  Fasciculus  I.  The  Earliest  Version  of  the 
Babylonian  Deluge  Story  and  the  Temple  Library  of  Nippur. 
Philadelphia,  1810. 

The  Ta?nioid  Cestodes  of  North  American  Birds.  By  Bray- 
ton  Howard  Ransom.    Washington,  1909. 

Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Life-Saving  Servi-c  for 
1909.    Washington,  1910. 


$60,000  More  to  Complete  Massachusetts  Avenue  to 
Our  Doors  and  Beyond. 

Two  weeks  before  adjournment  Congress  passed 
the  bill  entitled  "An  Act  authorizing  the  extension  of 
Massachusetts  Avenue  Northwest  from  Wisconsin 
Avenue  to  the  District  line,"  which  had  been  pending 
for  a  long  time.  This  legislation  will  remove  the  last 
obstacle  to  the  continuous  stretch  of  this  great  thor- 
oughfare from  the  Eastern  Branch  to  the  District  line — 
the  said  barrier  having  been  the  house.5  and  land  Iving 
immediately  west  of  Wisconsin  Avenue.  The  cost  of 
the  new  extension  is  estimated  to  be  about  $60,000. 
which  is  to  be  assessed  as  benefits  upon  the  properties 
which  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  thus  benefited.  The  de- 
velopment of  buildings  and  building  sites  along  the 
avenue  west  of  Rock  Creek  is  one  among  the  most  im- 
portant real  estate  movements  now  in  progress  in  this 
city. 
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The  Bishops  on  the  Fairbanks-Roosevelt- Vatican 
Incidents. 

The  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
have  given  out  the  following  noble  manifesto  in  de- 
fense of  the  mission  at  Rome  : 

Deploring  and  at  all  times  seeking  to  avoid,  interde- 
nominational controversy,  we  are,  nevertheless,  compelled 
to  recognize  occasions  when  personal  preference  must  yield 
to  a  higher  sense  of  official  duty.  We  cannot  allow  to  pass 
unnoticed  the  recent  unprovoked  and  unwarrantet'.  attempt  to 
discredit  one  of  our  most  useful  missions  by  widely  published 
accusations,  which,  if  based  upon  truth,  would  bring  dishonor 
upon  the  Church  which  supports  that  mission.  We  regret 
that,  after  repeated  challenges  for  details  of  the  specific  acts 
supposed  to  justify  these  charges,  they  still  remain  in  such 
general  terms  that  their  validity  cannot  be  tested  before  the 
judgment  of  the  world.    We  can  only  observe : 


facts  that  >upport  this  inference  are  known  to  all  who  have 
followed  the  course  of  recent  events  in  the  city  of  Rome. 
Had  there  been  any  other  way  to  avoid  certain  issues  of 
etiquette  and  precedence  created  by  coincident  circumstances 
of  a  public  nature,  the  Methodist  Mission  might  have  escaped 
calumny,  and  thus  lost  the  valuable  recognition  of  its  success. 
Under  such  circumstances,  we  enter  upon  no  defense  of  our 
work  in  Italy  and  make  no  plea  for  abatement  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world.  We  decline  at  the  present  time  to  enter 
upon  any  counter  attack  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
We  ask  only  that  all  fair  men  interested  in  the  situation, 
study  for  themselves  its  methods  of  propagandism  and  the 
traditional  attitude  of  that  Church  toward  other  Christian 
faiths. 

We  believe  there  are  standards  of  equity  and  moral  rec- 
titude by  which,  in  the  estimate  of  all  progressive  peoples, 
all  religions  and  all  methods  must  be  rated  by  what  they 
contribute  to  intelligence  and  moral  character. 

We  now  content  ourselves  with  affirming  our  entire  con- 
fidence in  the  moral  integrity  of  our  missionaries  and  methods 
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1.  That;  ordinarily  the  use  of  opprobrious  adjectives  is 
suggestive  of  anger  rather  than  of  reason. 

2.  That  the  methods  of  our  Mission  in  Italy,  now  for 
the  first  time  thus  publicly  condemned,  are  the  same  that 
have  been  pursued  from  the  beginning,  almost  forty  years 
ago. 

3.  That  the  same  methods,  namely,  preaching  the  Gospel 
in  its  simplicity  and  conducting  schools  where  they  are 
needed,  schools  which  recognize  the  plain  teachings  of  the 
New  Testament  as  a  supreme  authority  in  religion  and  ethics, 
have  long  been  followed  by  our  missions  in  South  America 
and  Mexico,  as  well  as  in  Rome,  and  no  such  indictment  has 
been  brought  against  those  missions  even  to  this  day  so  far 
as  we  are  informed. 

From  these  facts  the  inference  seems  to  be  irresistible  that 
other  conditions  than  the  methods  of  our  Mission  in  Rome 
must  have  been  the  real  cause  of  this  sudden  outcry.  Pos- 
sibly some  exigency  of  diplomacy,  local  in  its  origin,  but  far 
reaching  in  its  portent,  required  this  attack,  with  all  its 
hazard,   as   a   diversion   from   the   real   issue   involved.     The 


in  Italy;  and  against  the  denunciations  of  their  accusers  we 
place  the  wide-open  record  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
both  as  to  teaching  and  method  in  America  and  throughout 
the  world. 


Proposed  New  National  Cathedral  Near  The  American 
University. 

The  announcement  that,  by  the  will  of  the  late  John 
A.  Kasson,  of  Washington,  there  has  been  left  to  the 
Protestant  Cathedral  enterprise  in  Washington  a  fund 
which,  it  is  believed,  will  amount  to  about  $1,000,000, 
is  of  special  interest  to  our  work.  The  spacious  and 
noble  Cathedral  site  is  near  that  of  the  American 
University.  Needless  to  say,  we  hail  with  delight 
every  step  in  the  progress  of  The  National  Cathedral 
and  University — what  better  or  happier  association? 
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Semi- Annual  Meeting:  of  the  Trustees. 

The  regular  .semi-annual  ineeting  of  the  Uoard  of 
Tru.stee.s  of  The  American  Univer.sity  was  held  at  the 
Univer.sity  office  on  Thursday,  May  19,  lyio.  The 
following  were  present:  Bishop  Earl  Cranston,  Chan- 
cellor Franklin  Hamilton.  Dr.  Thomas  N.  Boyle,  Dr. 
David  H.  Carroll.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Baldwin.  Justice 
Thomas  H.  Anderson,  Mrs.  John  F.  Keator,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin F.  Leighton,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Smith,  Mr.  Charles 
C.  Glover,  Mr.  George  W.  F.  Swartzell,  Hon.  William 
L.  Woodcock,  Mrs.  Earl  Cranston,  Dr.  J.  B.  Polsgrove, 
Dr.  Fr°d  M.  Stone,  and  liev.  Albert  Osborn. 

The  reports  of  the  Chancellor  and  other  officers  were 
of  a  most  encouraging  character.  The  additions  t©  the 
permanent  assets  and  funds  of  the  University  during 
the  preceding  five  months  were  larger  than  for  several 
years  for  the  same  period.  The  recent  favorable  action 
of  the  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on 
The  American  University  was  officially  reported  and 
a  hearty  response  thereto  was  made.  The  meeting 
was  one  of  perfect  harmony  and  great  interest. 


Dr.  John  A.  Gutteridge. 

We  rejoice  to  be  able  to  ;iiinounce  that  Rev.  f.ihii 
.\.  ( iiiltcrid.^e,  I).  1)..  the  l-'inancial  Secretary  of  The 
.Xmericaii  I'niversity,  wlio  for  some  time  has  been  ill, 
is  being  restored  to  health.  His  recovery  to  his  accus- 
tomed strength  and  activity  now  is  assured.  It  is  hoped 
that  he  may  be  able  to  attend  the  l'"all  Conferences  and 
aid  in  advancing  the  University's  interests. 

We  are  thankful  to  the  Heavenly  Father  for  our 
brother's  preservation  and  pray  for  him  long  years  of 
usefulness  and  successful  labor  in  the  cause  so  close 
to  his  heart. 


Rev,  Fred  M.  Stone,  D.  D. 

Word  has  just  been  sent  us  that  Iledding  College 
at  its  last  coiiiiiiencenient,  on  June  15.  conferred  upon 
Rev.  iM-ed  M.  Stone,  Endowment  .Secretary  of  The 
American  University,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
Dr.  .Stone  richly  deserves  this  recognition  of  his  long 
and  self-sacrificing  labors  in  behalf  of  Christian  edu- 
cation. His  interest  in  all  phases  of  Christian  training, 
his  own  deep  personal  consecration  to  the  educational 
cause,  and  his  attainments  in  intelligent  knowledge  of 
theology  all  warrant  this  distinction.  We  thank  the 
faculty  of  Hedding  College  for  their  kindiv  interest. 


In  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  c(^mpany  with  Dr.  Polsgrove,  Chancellor  Hamil- 
ton has  just  comjileted  a  tour  in  West  Virginia  and 
reiinsylvania  in  the  interest  of  The  American  Uni- 
versity. Wherever  the  two  went  they  found  much 
interest  in  the  new  activity  in  the  University  enter- 
prise. Some  subscrijitions  toward  the  opening  fund 
were  made  by  leading  laymen,  and  co-operation  was 
aroused  in  new  quarters.  One  man,  who  is  among 
the  foremost  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  both  in  wealth 
and  social  standing,  after  an  afternoon's  conversation 
concerning  the  project,  j^romised  soon  to  give  sub- 
stantial hel|)  to  the  cause.  Fie  said  that  such  a  work 
must  be  established  at  the  Capital.  Conditions  there 
increasingly  demand  it. 

There  was  not  a  town  visited  where  the  cause  of  the 
University  was  not  thoroughly  understood.  There 
was  not  a  man  approached  who  was  not  well  aware 
of  the  purpose  and  thought  of  the  enterprise.  Many 
confessed  that  they  have  been  following  with  profound 
svmpathv  the  work  as  it  has  progressed  and  have 
ho] led  for  a  speedy  opening  of  academic  instruction. 

But  many  calls  are  presssing  now  on  all  who  have 
a  conscience  about  Christian  giving  and  this,  of  course, 
must  be  realized  in  our  estimates  of  present  money  re- 
turns from  our  efiforts. 


What  The  American  University  is  Seeking:. 

Tliosc  wlio  save  their  money  lose  it ;  it  perishes  with  them. 
Their  mansions  hecome  office  buildings  or  Keeley  cures,  and 
their  profligate  sons  waste  their  substance  and  their  names 
die   out,   and  their  wealth  is  scattered  to  the   four  winds. 

But  those  who  build  and  endow  colleges  live  age  after  age, 
down  the  centuries,  doing  good.  The  University  of  Copen- 
liagcn  has  an  endownnnt  iino  years  old.  Oxford,  Leyden, 
Paris,  Prague,  have  fi  niiid.iiii  iiis  due  to  the  gifts  of  individ- 
uals wlio  died  hundniN  nf  ymrs  ago.  Such  men  still  live 
on,  still  from  their  dust  bless  humanity,  still  make  music 
in  that  choir  invisible  "whose  music  is  the  gla  liicss  of  the 
world." — Central  Christian  Advocate. 
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The  New  National  Museum. 

The  recent  uptniny  c)f  tlie  Xew  Xaliniial  .Museum 
building  in  Washington  recalls  the  Act  of  Congress  by 
which  this  museum,  together  with  other  educational 
resources  of  the  National  Government,  are  open 
for  purposes  of  research  to  properly  accredited  stu- 
dents. Thus  a  new  asset  of  the  .American  I'niversity 
may  be  said  to  have  sprung  into  being.  .\nd  what  an 
asset  it  is ! 

.\  (le^criptirin  of  the  new  building  with  the  plans 
for  the  enlargeil  museum  has  been  published.  This 
description  is  so  interesting  and  inclusive  that  we  quote 
from  it  as  giving  at  first  hand  information  which  will 
be  of  widespread  interest. 

The  new  museum,  which  has  been  conii)U'te(l  at  a  cost  of 
$3,500,000,  is  the  most  remarkable  structure  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  It  covers  more  ground  than  any  other  Ijuilding  in 
Washington,  except  the  Capitol,  having  an  area  of  400,000 
square  feet  on  its  four  floors — or  appro.ximately  10  acres. 
Of  white  granite, 
and  so  substantial 
that  it  might  well  he 
expected  to  last  for 
all  time  to  come,  it 
is  almost  literally 
walled  with  glass, 
so  that  every  oiu- 
of  the  rooms  anil 
exhibition  halls  i- 
floodcd  with  light. 

The  .\ational  .Mii 
seum  possesses  l 
ceptional  interest  i'  ■■> 
the  .-\merican  peopU 
at  large,  because  it 
is  the  most  at- 
tractive of  all  the 
"sights"  inspected  by 
visitors  who  come 
to  Washington  from 
all  over  the  country. 

The   new   building; 
will    be     kept    opi 
at     night,     afford n  . 
to  the  working  pi  ■ 
pie  of  all  classes   1 
Washington    an    "•,' 
portunity  not  hithui 
to  enjoyed  of  view- 
ing   the    collections. 
The    massive    white 
granite   structure 
stands     directly     in 

front  of  the  Smithsonian   Institution,    which 
stories   in   height,   it   has    a    frontage  of  561  f 
of  365  feet. 

-As  yet  the  collections  are  only  partly  installed 
planned  to  separate  them  into  two  great  divisions- 
comprise  all  kinds  of  natural  objects  and  the  other  to  em- 
brace exhibits  relating  to  the  arts  and  industries.  The  latter 
arc  to  be  housed  in  the  old  museum  building,  and  will  in- 
clude, among  other  things,  ceramics,  metal  work,  jewelry 
work,  glass  work,  firearms,  laces  and  other  textiles,  and  a 
collection  of  objects  illustrating  the  development  of  trans- 
portation by  land  and  water.  .-Mso  this  division  will  em- 
brace the  government's  collection  of  patent  models,  which  for 
many  years,  housed  elsewhere,  has  been  a  great  attraction  to 
people   visiting   Washington. 

The  new  building  will  be  devoted  to  natural  history,  in  the 
liroadest  sense  of  the  term,  including  zoology,  geology,  botany, 
ethnology,  and  archaeology.  .All  the  stuffed  animals  and 
birds  will  be  there;  likewise  the  groups  illustrating  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  primitive  peoples,  and  the  marvelous 
assemblage  of  giaiU  reptiles  which  lived  in  this  country 
before  the  Rocky  Moiuitains  existed — when,  in. .fact,  that 
mighty  backbone  of  the  continent  was  represented  only  l>y 
scattered   islands   uplifted   out   of  the   sea. 

b'or  the  sake  of  architectural  effect,  the  new  building  has 
been  provided  with  a  dome,  of  no  great  height,  which  covers 


a  ri>tunda  Ha  feel  in  diameter.  This  enormous  circular  hall, 
ri.sing  through  the  middle  of  the  structure,  is  surrounded  by 
three  galleries,  each  representing  a  story.  Every  imaginable 
improvement  in  construction  for  exhibition  purposes  has  been 
introduced.  The  interior  walls  are  white,  so  that  the  illumina- 
tion, thanks  to  the  huge  windows  on  all  sides,  is  most  bril- 
liant. On  this  account  mainly  the  national  collection  of  paint- 
ings is  to  be  placed,  at  least  temporarily,  in  the  new  building, 
which  will  also  contain  the  great  historical  collection,  includ- 
ing relics  of  George  Washington,  .Abraham  Lincoln  and  other 
men  who  have  contrilnited  importantly  to  the  development  and 
progress  of  the  United  States. 

For  the  people  at  large,  the  educational  usefulness  of  the 
establishment  is  enormous.  It  stands  today  as  one  of  the 
greatest  monuments  to  .American  history  and  achievement. 
Xew  objects  and  specimens  flow  into  it  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  at  the  rate  of  something  like  250,000  per  annum,  and  thus 
the  collections  are  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing  in  inter- 
est and  value.  If  in  the  past  the  museum  has  been  instructive 
and  a  source  of  entertainment  to  the  public,  it  will  be  vastly 
more  so  from  this  time  on,  now  that  it  is  provided  with  proper 
quarters  for  llie  expansion  and  exercise  of  its  activities. 


.M.U      .\.\TIO.N.\L     .MUSEUM — INTEklOK     Vll-.V' 
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Is  it  True  ? 

There  is  an  in- 
tiresting  rumor  to 
I  lie  effect  that  when 
.Mr.  Roosevelt  re- 
turns to  .America  it 
will  be  to  found  a 
great  seat  of  learn- 
ing or  university  at 
^\'ashington,  with  al- 
most unlimited  cap- 
ital. It  is  even  said 
that  this  matter  was 
planned  and  partly 
arranged  before  he 
left  this  country  on 
his  great  hunting 
trip.  Jt  is  said 
that  .Andrew  Car- 
negie will  head  the 
subscribers  to  this 
institution  of  learn- 
ing with  a  gift 
amounting  to  sev- 
eral millions  and 
that  other  multi- 
millionaires will  put 
their  names  to  the 
paper  with  donations 
involving  seven  fig- 
ures. The  ex-Presi- 
dent has  lived  at 
Washington  off  and 
on  probably  longer  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country, 
and  it  is  here  that  his  influence  would  be  greatest  and  most 
widely  pervasive,  for  nowhere  else  in  this  part  of  the  world 
would  he  come  so  closely  in  contact  with  public  men,  and  no- 
where else  would  his  world-wide  popularity  be  so  effectively 
felt. — Corrcsponiiciif  in  St.   Louis  Christian  Advocate. 

Whether  or  not  the  above  report  be  true,  the  tumor 
itself  is  a  straw  showing  a  current.  It  is  onlv  another 
evidence  that  more  and  more  is  it  felt  that  our  capital 
city,  Washington,  is  the  natural  location  for  a  seat  of 
learning  which  cherishes  a  world  vision. 


A  Motto  For  Friends  of  The  American  University. 

/';•('  Di-o  ct  I'dtiid — "l'"or  (iml  and  ("nuntry" — is  the 
(itticial  1111  itto  I  if  The  .American  University.  .As  an 
aililed  heraldic  device  rni  the  shields  of  our  helpers 
we  arc  embl.i/c  luing  as  we  go  this  word: 

Things  Move  Along  so  Rapidly  Now-a-days  that 
People  Who  Say  it  Can't  be  Done!  are  Interrupted 
by  Somebody  DOING  it. 
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Action  of  Board  of  Bishops— Christian  Education. 

Wc  view  with  yieal  interest  the  educational  .situation  at 
the  present  time.  Tlie  liistory  of  education  in  America  will 
show  that  the  church  of  Christ  in  its  various  branches  ha.-; 
been  easily  the  leading  influence  in  the  founding  and  tnain- 
taining  of  higher  institutions  of  learning.  It  is  our  con- 
viction tliat  colleges  and  universities  under  the  control  of  the 
state  will  do  better  work  if  stimulated  by  the  high  example 
and  proper  competition  of  our  church  schools.  No  greater 
disaster  could  happen  to  the  educational  system  of  the  nation 
than  the  destruction  of  those  colleges  which,  while  avoiding 
sectarian  narrowness  and  granting  full  religious  freedom  to 
their  students,  still  maintain  Christian  ideals,  and  furnish  an 
atmosphere   wherein   the   spirit  of  real   religion  may  flourish. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  our  schools  have  now  no  more  impera- 
tive and  important  duty  than  the  generous  care  of  our  Chris- 
tian colleges,  in  the  giving  of  funds  for  current  expenses  and 
for  permanent  endowments.  We  can  not  possibly  hope  to 
raise  up  an  adequate  force  of  lay  and  ministerial  leaders  for 
nur  work  unless  these  colleges  are  supported  with  enthusiasm 
and  liberality.  Within  the  next  decade  our  people  should  pour 
millions  of  dollars  into  the  treasuries  of  our  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  These  institutions  should  remain  abso- 
lutely loyal  to  the  church  which  has  given  them  founding 
.and  maintenance,  while  the  church  on  its  part  should  recog- 
nize the  increasing  obligations  to  support  them,  so  that  they 
may  do  honest  work  educationally,  and  may  maintain  the 
broadest  and  deepest  spiritual  life.  We  call  upon  our  District 
superintendents,  our  pastors  and  members  everywhere  to  take 
an  eager  part  in  every  campaign  to  aid  our  splendid  colleges 
in  the  sure  conviction  that  without  these  training-places  our 
church  and  the  kingdom  of  God  would  suffer  irreparable  loss. 


A  Letter  to  Laymen. 

To  about  a  thou.sand  laymen  and  friends  of  the 
American  Lhiiversitv  has  been  sent  the  followino^  let- 
ter : 

De.\r  I'^riend;  We  are  making  every  effort  to  open  The 
American  University.  We  are  attempting  to  secure  $1,500,000, 
of  which  $500,000,  when  raised,  will  be  used  for  the  immedi- 
ate opening  of  the  University.  Toward  this  goal  we  have 
made  good  headway,  but  we  need  help.  Will  you  not  read 
carefully  the  enclosed  subscription  envelope  and  subscribe 
some  amount  toward  our  work? 

Recent  events  have  demonstrated  anew  the  vital  need  to 
America  and  to  Protestantism  for  a  Protestant  university  at 
the  National  Capital.  We  must  make  this  institution  the 
arsenal  of  defense  against  aggressions  that  threaten  our  civil 
and  religious  liberties.  We  are  at  a  place  in  the  development 
of  this  enterprise  where  one  good  determined  effort  by  our 
friends  from  all  over  the  land  will  bring  victory.  Strike 
hands  now  with  us  and  be  one  of  those  who  shall  open  the 
door  of  The  American  University. 

To  this  appeal  we  pray  that  a  ready  and  generous 
response  may  be  made.  All  who  have  received  this 
letter,  and  all  who  now  read  are  urged  to  make  a  gen- 
erous and  early  proffer  of  help.  We  shall  be  verv'  glad 
to  communicate  with  any  one  who  especially  is  inter- 
ested or  to  send  literature  to  any  one  so  desiring. 


Sewer  Connection  For  the  Grounds  of  The  American 
University. 

Bids  have  been  asked  for  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
authorities  to  complete  the  last  section  joining  our 
grounds  with  the  great  metropolitan  sewer  system 
of  Washington.  Another  step  of  progress  thus  is  le- 
corded  in  the  ever-growing  completion  of  our  plant. 

The  late  John  E.  Herrell,  one  of  the  leading  bank- 
ers of  Washington  and  one  of  the  oldest  trustees  of 
The  American  University,  shortly  before  his  death 
made  a  proposition  to  contribute  at  least  one  humlred 
thousand  dollars,  and,  if  need  be,  more  to  insure  tiie 
opening  of  the  University.  Had  Mr.  Herrell  lived, 
such  was  his  spirit  of  determination  coupled  with  his 
financial  ability,  that  undoubtedly  The  American  Uni- 


versity even  now  would  be  in  process  of  opening  for 
academic  work.  Chancellor  Hamilton  was  directed 
to  investigate  as  to  the  expense  of  completing  every- 
thing needful  for  the  immediate  utilization  of  the 
University  plant.  Among  other  things  he  consulted 
the  District  authorities  as  to  sewer  connection  for  the 
grounds.  He  was  informed  that  the  cost  would  be 
four  thousand  dollars.  Of  this  the  District  would 
pay  one-half  if  the  University  would  pay  the  other 
half.  When  Mr.  Herrell  unexpectedly  died  the  plan 
for  the  movement  lapsed. 

Now  comes  the  happy  announcement  that  the  Dis- 
trict authorities,  heeding  the  great  need  in  the  case, 
have  undertaken  themselves  to  run  a  sewer  line  out 
to  Nebraska  Avenue  and  the  University  grounds. 
Thus  the  University  is  saved  two  thousand  dollars 
while  a  section  of  Washington  is  better  served  in  sani- 
tary facilities.  While  men  sleep  The  American  Uni- 
versity progresses,  for  now  we  shall  have  installed 
at  our  grounds  water,  light,  and  sewers.  We  only 
wait  for  the  electric  car  connection  which  will  come 


The  American  University  an  Exponent  of  the  American 
Passion  For  Culture. 

A  recent  luminous  paper  by  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Chrystio, 
Ph.  D.,  contains  the  following  paragraph,  which  we 
commend  to  the  earnest  reading  of  all : 

When  a  comparatively  new  state  like  California  appro- 
priates $200,000  a  year  to  the  support  of  its  university,  and 
an  old  state  like  Massachusetts  maintains  ten  normal  schools 
at  a  cost  of  $250,000  a  year,  it  shows  that  intellectual  culture 
has  become  an  American  passion. 

In  these  movements  the  church  stands  at  the  front.  And 
the  clergy  are  the  divinely  and  humanly-appointed  leaders  of 
the  church.  As  such  they  have  been  uniformb-  men  of  cul- 
ture, and  have  led  in  the  great  moral  movements  of  the  age ; 
and  no  great  movement  in  the  church  has  ever  been  inaugu- 
rated by  other  than  men  of  culture.  In  our  own  Methodism, 
from  the  days  when  Cokesbury  College  was  founded,  and 
Asbury  studied  Greek  on  horseback,  to  the  days  when  the 
honored  name  "Wesleyan"  is  proudly  borne  by  fourteen  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  and  the  buildings  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity begin  to  rise  in  sight  of  the  United  States  Capitol, 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  her  ministers  have  always 
represented   the   ripest   scholarship. 


Dr.  Spencer's  Incisive  Pen  Helps  The  American 
University. 

Think  of  the  resources  of  that  city  (Washington),  of  what 
would  be  available  in  books,  libraries,  men,  to  be  had  for  one 
street  car  fare,  and  without  a  copper  of  expense  to  the  uni- 
versity. The  Catholics  have  gone  in  there,  and  have  two 
universities.  They  had  come  through  a  huge  malappropria- 
tion  of  funds  by  the  treasurer  of  one  university.  We  passed 
through  the  principal  university  some  months  ago  to  make 
note  of  exactly  what  the  institution  and  equipment  are.  They 
are  doing  business.  They  have  gone  to  work.  We  started 
out  to  put  up  a  veritable  World's  Fair  series  of  small  struc- 
tures before  we  should  pause  to  consider  so  superficial  a  mat- 
ter as  professors  and  curriculum. 

We  have  one  great  marble  palace  of  education  already  and 
another  partly  complete.  But  the  bell  in  steeple  striketh 
not.     *     *     * 

When  are  we  going  to  open  The  American  University?  We 
want  nothing,  nothing  whatever,  now,  'but  teachers,  students, 
text  books,  dormitories,  endowment. 

The  above  graphic  utterance  is  from  an  editorial 
in  the  Central  Christian  Advocate  of  June  15,  iqio. 
Again  Dr.  Spencer  has  proved  himself  a  helper  to  our 
cause.  He  attains  to  our  Thirty  Mighty  Gibborim. 
With  his  help,  yet  greater  things  shall  appear.  May 
his  tribe  increase! 
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Wanted— One  Thousand  Pastors! 

The  range  of  the  modern  pastor's  functions  is  very 
wide  and  diversified.  Among  them  all  is  one  delicate 
in  its  nature  and  far-reaching  in  its  results.  It  is  the 
duty  of  giving  wise  and  discriminating  counsel  to  those 
of  his  people  who,  knowing  that  in  the  near  or  more 
remote  future  they  must  leave  their  earthly  riches, 
desire  to  know  how  they  may  project  and  direct  the 
power  of  usefulness  lodged  in  these  possessions  after 
their  own  hands  have  ceased  to  administer  to  others. 
A  few  words  discreetly  spoken,  a  thoughtful  suggestion 
given  in  full  view  of  the  possibilities  for  largest  and 
most  enduring  good,  will  bring  genuine  satisfaction 
to  such  minds  and  to  the  American  University  the 
pleasure  and  privilege  of  furnishing  the  channels  for 
the  distribution  of  such  fructifying  influences  to  the 
end  of  time.  We  need  one  thousand  such  pastors. 
Brother  pastor,  will  you  be  one  ? 


of  its  committee  on  the  graduate  college.  To  Princeton,  but 
especially  to  the  development  of  its  graduate  college,  he  gave 
much  thought  and  care  and  interest.  He  was  a  firm  beliv^r 
in  Princeton,  and  was  convinced  that  her  influence  for  good 
in  the  future  lay  not  only  in  the  undergraduate  department, 
but  especially  in  the  opportunities  given  for  graduate  study 
and  research.  He  once  said  to  a  Princeton  graduate  with 
whom  he  was  talking,  "You,  who  are  a  college  man,  cannot 
appreciate  as  much  as  I  do,  who  am  not.  the  benefits  of  a 
college  education.  I  believe  that  post-graduate  work  is  even, 
if  possible,  of  greater  importance.  I  pray  that  I  may  live  to 
see  our  graduate  college  established  on  a  firm  foundation." 
That  his  hopes  were  almost  realized  is  largely  due  to  his  pains- 
taking care  and  hard  work. 


Form  of  Will  for  the  American  University,  Washing:ton. 

If      a      Legacy      or 
Bequest — 

I  give  and  be- 
queath to  "The  Am- 
erican University." 
a  corporation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia, 
the  sum  of  (insert 
imount),  and  the  re- 
ceipt of  its  Treasurcr 
shall  be  a  sufficient 
discharge  to  myexe 
cutors  for  the  same 
If  a  Devise  ••! 
Land — • 

I  give  and  devise 
to  "The  American 
University,"  a  cfjr 
poration  in  the  Di^ 
trict  of  Columbi.i. 
the  following  land 
premises  (insert  de- 
scription), with  the 
appurtenances,  in  fee 
simple,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  said 
University. 
If  the  Residue  of 
an  Estate — 

I  give,  devise  and 
bequeath  all  the  resi- 
due and  remainder 
of    my    estate,    real 

and  personal,  including  herein  any  and  every  legacy,  bequest, 
or  devise  that  may  lapse  or  for  any  reason  fail  to  take  effect, 
to  "The  American  University,"  a  corporation  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  the  purposes  of  said  University. 

Th«  will  should  be  attested  by  three  witnesses,  who  should 
write  against  their  names  their  place  of  residence,  their  street 
and  number.  The  following  form  of  attestation  will  answer 
for  every  State  in  the  Union :  "Signed,  sealed,  published  and 
declared  by  the  said  (A.  B.)  as  his  last  will  and  testament,  in 
the  presence  of  us,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  said  (A.  B.)  and 
in  his  presence  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  have  here- 
unto subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses." 


GROUP  OF   AMERICAN    BISON.      IN    NEW    NATIONAL    MUSEUM. 


Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  Higher  Education. 

In  "The  World's  Work,"  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
in  his  last  chapter  of  reminiscences,  says  that  his  in- 
terest in  the  University  of  Chicago  has  been  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  in  that  university  so  much  attention  is 
given  to  research.  That  Mr.  Rockefeller  appreciates 
the  call  for  that  at  which  the  American  University 
aims  is  evidenced  in  the  following  paragraph : 

So  many  people 
see  the  pressing 
needs  of  everyday 
life  that  possibly 
they  fail  to  realize 
those  which  are,  if 
less  obvious,  of  an 
even  larger  sig- 
nificance -~  for  in- 
stance, the  great 
claims  of  higher 
education.  Igno- 

rance is  the  source 
of  a  large  part  of 
the  poverty  and  a 
vast  amount  of  the 
crime  in  the  world 
— hence  the  need  of 
educaticm.  If  we 
assist  the  highest 
forms  of  education 
— in  whatever  field 
— we  secure  the 
influence  in  enlarg- 
ing the  boundaries 
of  human  knowl- 
edge :  for  all  the 
new  facts  discover- 
ed or  set  in  mo- 
tion become  the  uni- 
versal heritage.  I 
think  we  cannot 
overestimate  the  im- 
portance of  this  matter.  The  mere  fact  that  most  of  the  great 
achievements  in  science,  medicine,  art  and  literature  are  the 
flower  of  the  higher  education  is  sufficient.  Some  great  writer 
will  some  day  show  how  these  things  have  ministered  to  the 
wants  of  all  the  people,  educated  and  uneducated,  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  and  made  life  more  what  we  all  wish  it 
to  be. 

The  best  philanthropy  is  constantly  in  search  of  the  finalities 
— a  search  for  cause,  an  attempt  to  cure  evils  at  their  source. 


President  Grover  Cleveland  and  Post  Graduate  Study. 

After  I'resident  Cleveland  had  left  the  White  House 
and  had  made  his  home  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  he 
became  deeply  interested  in  Princeton  University.  In 
discussing  this  period  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  life,  "The 
Outlook"  says : 

Soon  afterwards  he  (Mr.  Cleveland)  was  elected  a  life 
trustee  of  the  University,  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  chairman 


Wise  Words  From  A  Helper. 

Why  not  take  a  special  collection  for  the  univi  rsity  in  all 
the  able  churches  of  the  connection  and  give  us  little  fry  a 
chance? 

If  the  pastors  of  the  churches  would  make  a  painstaking 
effort,  we  might  give  you  a  substantial  surprise.  Every 
Methodist  ought  to  consider  it  a  privileged  duty  and  an  honor 
to  contribute  at  least  one  dollar  toward  your  great  and  worthy 
enterprise. 

Don't  let  all  the  honors  of  rearing  and  endowiu"-  this  great 
Christian  educational  institution  go  to  a  few  moneyed  men, 
and  two  or  three  percent  of  the  more  humble  laity. 

Permit  us  all  to  give  you  a  hand. 
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Accompanied  by  a  clicck  for  ten  dollars,  the  above 
letter  came  to  the  office  in  answer  to  our  ])ublished 
appeal  for  money.  The  writer,  a  loyal  and  well- 
known  Christian  bnsiness  man,  speaks  wisdom  w(]rthy 
of   wide   circulation. 


Halley's  Comet  and  Our  Site. 

The  recent  visit  of  this  celestial  wanderer  to  our 
mornino;  and  evening-  skies  was  the  occasion  of  many 
"comet  parties."  One  series  of  these  assemblages 
which  celebrated  the  post-sunset  glories  of  our  west- 
ern heavens  was  of  the  automobile  variety.  Night 
after  night  groups  of  star-loving  people  sought  the 
higher  parts  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  an  unob- 
structed view.  The  favorite  place  of  a  large  number 
was  on  Nebraska  Avenue,  along  the  front  of  the  site 
of  The  American  University.  Here  scores  of  amateur 
astronomers  gazed  at  the  stranger  until  his  retreat 
from  our  neighborhood  took  him  out  of  sight.  This 
spontaneous  confirmation  of  the  wisdom  shown  in 
the  location  of  the  University  is  significant  in  its  astro- 
nomical bearings.  To  the  south  of  the  esplanade,  on 
the  site  itself,  is  a  knoll  of  symmetrical  proportions 
which  has  been  designated  as  the  natural  home  for  an 
observatory. 

The  American  University  Shares  in  the  Superb  Progress 
Along  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

Epoch-making  improvements  have  been  in  progress  in  the 
northwest  section  of  the  District  of  Cohnnbia  during  most 
of  the  later  years  in  which  the  capital  has  been  ex- 
periencing its  greatest  ratio  of  growth,  and  certainly 
none  of  them  has  been  of  greater  importance^  than 
the  opening  of  Massachusetts  avenue  extended,  which  is  now 
in  progress,  between  Wisconsin  and  Nebraska  avenues.  In 
a  sense  this  work  is  only  a  portion  of  a  still  greater  project, 
which  has  as  its  ultimate  goal  the  extension  of  a  magnificent 
boulevard,  which  will  intersect  all  of  the  avenues,  streets,  and 
roads  which  penetrate  to  the  boundary  of  the  District. 

The  new  portion  of  Massachusetts  avenue  which  is  iiow  in 
process  of  construction  begins  just  west  of  the  junction  of 
Wisconsin  avenue  and  Jewett  street,  near  Tenleytown,  and 
extends  to  the  northwest  as  far  as  the  Nebraska  avenue 
frontage  of  The  American  University  grounds.  Its  length 
approximates  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  although  the  work 
of  opening  has  been  in  progress  only  a  few  weeks,  the  con- 
tractors will  have  the  hills  cut  down  and  the  valleys  fillcil 
and  the  whole  thoroughfare  completed  with  its  top-dressing 
of  limestone  before  the  frosts  of  winter. 

The  largest  single  dedication  of  property  for  Massachu- 
setts avenue  was  made  by  Charles  C.  Glover,  who  gave  the 
right  of  way  not  only  through  his  own  beautiful  estate,  but 
through  several  blocks  of  property  which  he  had  been  hold- 
ing for  varying  periods  of  years,  and  Mr.  Glover,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Cathedral  Foundation, 
and  of  The  American  University,  was  practically  wholly 
responsible  for  the  dedication  of  the  rights  of  way  for  the 
avenue  through  both  of  these  large  properties. 

In  the  opening  and  development  of  Massachusetts  avenue, 
however,  a  still  greater  plan  of  municipal  improvement  is 
projected.  It  is  intended  by  Mr.  Glover  and  others  behind 
the  movement  to  make  this  thoroughfare  the  greatest  of  its 
kind  in  any  capital  in  the  world.  No  efforts  will  be  spared 
to  place  the  property  abutting  upon  the  avenue  in  the  hands 
of  wealthy  men  who  will  build  mansions  upon  it  and  surround 
each  home  with  its  private  park.  The  tendency  already  is  in 
this  direction,  because  Massachusetts  avenue  is  lined  with 
lieautiful  homes,  and  as  the  semi-urban  stretches  of  the 
thoroughfare  are  reached  it  is  hoped  the  same  types  of 
1)uildings    will   be    constructed. — Wasliiiiritoii    Ez'cniiii:    Star. 


organizaliiins  of  the  United  States,  but  in  the  past  year  or 
so  it  has  been  the  recipient  of  numerous  bequests.  The 
Knights  of  Columbus  of  America  are  now  at  work  collecting 
a  $500,000  fund. 

This  money  will  place  the  university  in  a  superior  position 
in  the  educational  world,  h'rom  lime  to  time  new  buildings 
have  been  added. 

The  largest  bequest  received  this  year  was  that  hy  Mathew 
Core,  of  Philadelphia,  who  died  in  December  last,  leaving  a 
feu'tune  estimated  between  $500,000  and  $600,000.  After  cer- 
tain bequests  are  turned  over  to  relatives,  the  residue,  amount- 
ing to  at  least  $200,000,  will  go  to  the  university.  The 
l)e<|nest  of  Mrs,  Emily  Lisby,  of  Baltimore,  amounts  to 
$io().ooo.  Two  weeks  ago  $100,000  was  given  to  the  univer- 
sity by  a  well-known  Catholic  of  Greater  New  York,  his 
only  provision  being  that  his  name  be  withheld. 

Cardinal  Gibbons  has  issued  a  further  appeal  for  funds 
to  enlarge  certain  departments  of  the  University,  and  this 
sum  will  be  collected  as  usual  in  all  the  churches  of  the 
United  States  on  a  selected  date. 


The  Joy  of  Giving. 


Dr.  D.  K.  I'earsons,  the  llinsclak-  philanthropist, 
will  ISC  benefactions  to  struggling  American  colleges 
has  made  his  name  known  throughout  the  country, 
has  announced  his  intention  of  making  a  new  series  of 
gifts  to  education.  In  making  known  Iiis  purpose  he 
expresses  views  on  giving  which  deserve  profound 
consideration.     We  quote  his  words : 

The  joy  of  giving!  There  is  no  joy  in  the  world  like  it. 
I  am  now  nearly  go  years  of  age,  and  I  can  tell  you  out  of  the 
wealth  of  experience  that  those  years  have  given  me  that 
there  is  no  earthly  pleasure  like  that  which  comes  from  giv- 
ing to  others  and  seeing  your  gifts  make  them  happy. 

I  ought  to  know  what  I  am  talking  about,  because  I  have 
been  doing  nothing  else  but  give  during  the  last  twenty-one 
years.  In  all  that  time  I  have  had  no  other  business.  I 
haven't  stopped  in  my  favorite  diversion  even  to  swap  jack- 
knives.  When  you  consider  that  during  the  thirty  years  that 
had  preceded  that  I  had  worked  like  a  slave  at  the  task  of 
accumulating  my  fortune  you  can  imagine  what  a  hold  the  joys 
of  philanthropy  have  obtained  on  me. 

Let  other  rich  men  go  in  for  automobiles  and  steam  yachts. 
I'll  stick  to  my  favorite  fun.  I  intend  to  stick  to  it  as  long 
as  the  money  lasts,  and  'vhen  I  die  I  don't  expect  to  have  a 
single  penny  left.  I  don't  intend  to  die  for  ten  years  yet,  how- 
ever. The  joys  of  watching  my  money  do  good  make  life  to 
me  well  worth  living. 

A  good  many  have  wondered  why  it  was  that  I  have 
always  insisted  that  my  gifts  to  colleges  should  remain  as  an 
endowment.  Well,  the  chief  reason  is  that  I  want  to  see 
my  money  continuing  to  do  good.  That  foundation  will  last 
until  the  end  of  time.  It  will  always  be  a  fine  thing  for  the 
school.  But  at  the  same  time  it  affords  me  the  pleasure 
of  watching  my  money  work  long  after  the  gift  has  been 
made. 

I  can  see  that  school  grow  and  become  prosperous,  and  I 
enjoy  the  happiness  of  knowing  that  it  is  my  money  that  is 
helping  to  bring  all  that  prosperity  about.  And  there  is  more 
to  it  even  than  that.  .As  I  sit  here  today  I  know  that  after  I 
am  gone  my  gifts  will  still  be  at  work  bringing  happiness  to 
and  brightening  the  lives  of  thousands  who  will  live  after  me. 
Perhaps  there  is  something  selfish  in  this.  Perhaps — T  don't 
pose  as  a  saint — but  it  seems  to  me  it's  not  a  very  discreditable 
kind  of  selfishness. 


Great  Gifts  to  the  Catholic  University  at  'Washington. 

More  than  a  half  million  dollars  in  bequests  have  been 
made  to  the  Catholic  University  of  .'\merica,  at  Brookland, 
in  the  last  six  months. 

The  Catholic  University  in  recent  'cars  has  been  supported 
mainly    by    small    contributions    from    the    various    Catholic 


The  Pope  and  His  Franciscans  at  Washington. 

ROME,  Oct,  4,  1909 — This  being  the  seventh  centennial  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  the  Pope  addressed 
an  apostolic  letter  to  the  Franciscans  throughout  the  world. 
He  recapitulated  the  great  merits  of  the  order,  of  which  he 
was  proud  to  be  a  member,  and  concluded  bv  establishing 
new  rules,  especially  with  reference  to  privileges  and  in- 
dulgences. 

At  Brookland,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Catholic  University,  is  the  great 
Franciscan  Monastery  planned  for  five  hundred 
monks.  This  Monastery  has  been  made  the  head- 
quarters for  the  pro]5aganda  of  the  Franciscan  order 
in  three  continents. 
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HON.    JOHN    L.    UONOVAN 


MRS.  ANN.\   H.  E.   DONOVAN 


Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Donovan  of  Watseka,  Illinois, 
Have  Given  $40,000  to  the  American  University. 

We  publish  the  pictures  and  give  all  the  privilege 
of  knowing  the  two  noble-hearted  benefactors  who 
recently  gave  the  University  $40,000.  These  friends 
first  gave  $5,000;  then  they  added  $30,000.  Now 
they  have  just  given  $5,000  more.  This  makes  a 
total  to  date  of  $40,000.  But  they  intend  to  continue 
their  benefactions.  Their  purpose  is  to  endow  at  the 
National  Capital  a  fitting  foundation  for  the  teaching 
and  dissemination  of  Protestantism,  and  no  wiser 
plan  could  have  been  evolved  or  desired.  I'or  events 
each  day  only  make  more  clear  the  providential  op- 
portunity for  such  work. 

Hon.  John  Lyle  Donovan  has  become  a  benefactor 
of  his  time  with  vision  and  far-reaching  motive  in 
his  plans.  His  benefactions  are  the  result  of  long 
meditation  and  experience  through  a  life  of  extraor- 
dinary vigilance  and  activity.  He  was  born  in 
Mason    County,    Kentucky,    .\ugust    27,    1824.      He 


comes  of  that  same  American  environment  and  that 
noble,  sturdy  stock  which  gave  us  Henry  Clay,  An- 
drew Johnson  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  Like  most  of 
the  boys  of  his  neighborhood  and  time,  John  Donovan 
knew  hard  work,  penury  and  restricted  opportunity. 
But  in  his  veins  was  the  blood  of  a  conqueror.  Noth- 
ing could  keep  him  down.  He  set  his  eyes  and  his 
heart  toward  the  goal  and  he  never  wavered  or  fal- 
tered. With  his  own  hands  he  made  the  first  pair 
of  shoes  which  he  ever  wore.  But  those  same  tire- 
less capable  hands  were  to  establish  banks  and  great 
mercantile  enterprises.  They  were  to  found  villages 
and  build  railroads.  They  were  to  clasp  in  deathless 
friendship  the  hands  of  great  men  like  Gen.  John 
Logan  and  Senator  Palmer.  They  were  to  build  a 
church,  and  through  its  dedicated  chime  of  bells  to 
ring  out  the  story  immortal.  Oh,  the  hands  of  the 
patient,  indomitable  little  boy  must  have  been  watched 
by  other  eyes  as  they  wrought  the  first  humble,  lowly 
tasks  in  the  beginning. 

The  life  scenes  shift  to  Illinois.     In  various  coun- 
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tics  the  same  hard  stnig£;^le  went  on  until  finalh-  a 
home  was  made  in  Iroquois  County.  We  see  the 
voung  man  a  mail  carrier,  a  merchant,  a  farmer, 
county  treasurer,  a  cattle  trader,  and  finally  a  banker. 
I'lverything  that  the  tireless  toiler  touched  prospered. 
The  people  who  knew  him  had  faith  in  him.  He  was 
elected  a  supervisor  of  Belmont  township.  He  served 
as  trustee  on  important  bodies  and  corporations.  He 
became  the  owner  of  a  railroad  in  Tennessee,  and 
tlien  became  a  great  factor  in  the  betterment  of  a 
large  section  of  the  State.  When  the  Chicago  and 
Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  was  seeking  to  run  its  lines 
down  the  eastern  line  of  tile  State  of  Illinois  to  whom 
should  the  directors  more  naturally  turn  than  to  this 
strong  man  of  Iroquois  County?  This  section  of  Illi- 
nois, which  has  profited  so  wonderfully  through  the 
use  of  this  iron  highway,  never  will  know  how  much 
of  the  success  of  the  enterprise  is  due  to  the  con- 
tagious energy  and  forceful  generalship  of  John  L. 
Donovan.  It  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  that  rail- 
road is  one  of  his  monuments. 

But  what  man  has  rounded  out  his  life  in  all  full- 
ness until  he  has  joined  his  energy  to  the  sweetness 
and  purity  awaiting  him  in  the  one  God-given  woman? 
Rare  and  memorable,  indeed,  for  John  Donovan  was 
that  day  when,  in  Bunkum,  Iroquois  County,  his  was 
the  felicity  of  becoming  the  husband  of  Anna  H. 
Bradford,  of  New  York. 

Anna  Bradford  is  a  descendant  of  Governor  Brad- 
ford, of  the  old  Plymouth  colony.  She  was  the 
(laughter  of  David  and  Nancy  Bradford,  and  made 
her  early  home  in  her  native  State.  She  was  edu- 
cated at  Millville  Academy,  Millville,  N.  Y.  She  early 
became  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
alwavs  has  taken  a  deep  personal  interest  in  religious 
and  charitable  enterprises. 

To  know  Mrs.  Donovan  is  to  realize  instantly  that 
she  is  by  nature  and  gifts  the  divinely  intended  com- 
panion of  her  husband.  The  gentle  sweetness  of  her 
character  and  the  refinement  of  manner  that  betrays 
the  long  line  of  eminent  ancestors  behind  her  is  set 
like  music  to  the  rugged,  masterful  force  of  her  hus- 
band. John  Donovan  never  will  know  how  much  he 
owes  to  that  devout  souled,  sincere  and  beautiful 
spirit  who  all  these  years  has  walked  faithfully  by 
his  side. 

In  the  later  years  these  two  began  to  feel  that  the 
wealth  which  their  labor  has  brought  ought  to  be 
a  consecrated  abundance.  Although  both  all  through 
life  had  been  counted  as  identified  with  every  good 
cause  which  their  Christian  faith  supported,  they  be- 
gan to  search  out  unusual  expressions  to  their  Heav- 
enly Father  for  His  goodness  and  bounty  to  them. 
Mrs.  Donovan  encouraged  her  husband  in  the  largest 
plans.  Finally  they  determined  to  build  a  new 
church  for  the  Methodists  of  Watseka.  Mr.  Dono- 
van was  a  loyal  Methodist,  and  he  determined  that 
the  local  church  of  his  faith  should  be  worthy  of  his 
pride.  The  result  was  one  of  the  finest  stone  churches 
in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Donovan  has  said  often 
that  what  he  is  he  owes  to  his  mother.     That  godly 


mother  nuist  have  rejoiced  when  her  son,  in  happiest 
comradeship  with  his  beloved  pastor.  Rev.  Joe  Bell, 
worked  out  and  finally  saw  dedicated  the  noble  struc- 
ture which  for  generations  will  tell  the  story  of  his 
generous  devotion.  But  while  Watseka  honors  John 
Donovan  let  the  town  also  remember  and  write  down 
in  gold  that  name,  Joe  Bell.  This  pastor  friend  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donovan  threw  himself  ipto  the  enter- 
(irise,  and  with  them  made  the  plan  possible. 

Then  came  the  gift  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donovan  of 
a  chime  of  bells  to  complete  the  church.  To-day  the 
chime  rings  out  the  tunes  to  a  rejoicing  town.  And 
the  bells  forget  not  "The  Old  Kentucky  Home,"  of 
which  the  man  sitting  on  his  porch  in  these  days  of 
honor  and  achievement  often  dreams  as  he  sees  rise 
Ijefore  him  out  of  the  vanished  days  a  little  boy  just 
beginning  the  long  upward,  toilsome  way. 

The  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donovan  to  the  American 
University  is  the  natural  expression  of  their  Chris- 
tian loyalty  and  generous  desire  to  make  their  lives 
count  in  the  largest  way.  John  Donovan,  long  an  ex- 
perienced man  of  affairs,  believes  that  the  hope  of 
this  land  of  freedom  and  light  lies  in  the  strength 
and  activity  of  Protestantism.  It  seems  almost  of 
divine  ordering  that  at  the  some  moment  that  the 
Pope  has  sent  out  an  encyclical  harking  back  to  con- 
ditions which  called  into  existence  the  Know  Nothing 
party,  this  strong  man,  whose  youth  shared  in  that 
earlier  religious  upheaval,  feels  moved  of  God  to 
found  at  the  National  Capital  of  his  country  a  power 
for  Protestantism  and  liberty  which,  in  the  provid- 
dence  of  heaven,  never  shall  die. 

We  can  only  register  our  thanks  and  believe  that 
it  is  of  God.  The  years  shall  tell  the  tale  of  increase 
in  this  man's  efficiency.  He  has  not  only  built  a  syn- 
agogue unto  his  faith,  but  he  also  has  linked  his  life 
with  that  Power  for  Righteousness  which  moves  the 
sun  and  the  other  stars.  Generations  shall  rise  up 
to  bless  John  Lyle  Donovan  and  his  wife,  Anna 
Bradford. 


$10,000  More  from  Mrs.  Jane  A.  Gibson. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Jane  A.  Gibson,  of  Aurora, 
Ind.,  has  removed  one  of  the  strong  friends  of  the 
American  University.  From  the  beginning  Mrs.  Gib- 
son watched  with  faith  and  solicitude  the  various 
steps  in  the  progress  of  the  enterprise.  From  time 
to  time  she  testified  her  interest  in  all  that  was  being 
done. 

She  desired  that  part,  at  least,  of  her  means  should 
be  dedicated  to  the  cause.  She  gave,  therefore,  to 
the  University  a  farm  of  676  acres  as  a  gift  outright. 
Subsequent  to  this  gift  came  the  announcement  that 
Mrs.  Gibson  had  remembered  the  University  in  her 
will. 

After  a  long  illness  Mrs.  Gibson  passed  away,  and 
now  from  her  executors  comes  the  information  that 
in  her  will  there  is  a  bequest  of  $10,000. 

The  farm  which  Mrs.  Gibson  earlier  had  given  to 
the  University  has  an  estimated  value  of  $35,000.     It 
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is  in  charge  of  a  competent  farmer,  who  is  making 
every  effort  to  improve  the  land  and  enlarge  the 
products.  We  believe  that  the  farm  steadily  is  in- 
creasing in  value,  and  that  ere  long  it  will  be  found 
to  have  advanced  very  materially  in  what  could  be 
secured  for  it  in  the  event  of  a  sale. 

With  this  new  gift  of  $10,000,  the  total  amount  of 
Mrs.  Gibson's  beneficence  to  the  University  amounts 
to  at  least  $45,000.  Later  it  may  be  found  to  amount 
to  more.  For  this  noble  and  generous  assistance  we 
only  can  register  our  gratitude.  By  such  gifts  the 
American  University  slowly  but  surely  is  being  lifted 
into  security  and  efficiency.  A  few  more  such  gifts 
will  put  us  where  something  actually  can  be  done  to 
justify  the  faith  of  our  friends  and  the  gifts  of  our 
benefactors. 

In  the  meantime  let  there  be  written  down  in  im- 
mortal memory  and  gratitude  the  name  of  Mrs.  Jane 
.\.  Gibson,  of  Aurora,  Ind. 


Gifts  of  Money. 

JOHN    LVI.E    DONOVAN    AND     ANNA    HL'BBARD   BRADFORD 
DONOVAN    MEMORIAL  FUND. 

$5.Q0o,  John  L.  Donovan  and  Anna  H.  B.  Donovan. 

GENERAL  FUND. 

$100    (each).    R.    B.   Ward.   W.    M.    Crane,    Miss    Orra    N. 
Chamberlain,  Thomas  Bennett;  $50   (each),  T.  B.  Moreland, 


Henry  J.  Maris,  J.  E.  Heavner,  W.  R.  McKeen,  Edmond  L. 
Brown;  $26.50,  A.  L.  Wiley;  $25  (each),  W.  J.  Montgomery, 
Mrs.  Cora  Clark,  W.  H.  Webster;  $12,  collection,  Niles,  O.; 
$10  (each),  Lee  F.  Smith,  F.  H.  Duckwitz,  Mrs.  Mary  M. 
Sanders,  G.  T.  Rearick,  J.  G.  Williams,  C.  E.  Legg;  $5  (each), 
F.  S.  I'lery,  C.  F.  Myers. 

BISHOP  m'caBE  endowment. 

$25,  George  A.  Slife. 

ASBURV   MEMORIAL. 

$100,  Estate  J.  Albert  Hyden;  $15,  C.  T.  House;  $10  (each), 
L.  P.  Smith,  H.  D.  Mitchell;  $5  (each),  T.  W.  Boothe,  Mrs. 
.\nnie  E.  Boothe;  $4  (each),  J.  T.  Owings,  Joseph  Wheeler. 

BISHOP  HAMILTON  LECTURESHIP  FUND. 

$25  (each),  Mrs.  Alice  H.  Proctor,  George  O.  Robinson;  $20, 

E.  L.  Hoffecker;  $10  (each),  I.  E.  Springer,  D.  D.  Campbell ;  $5 
(each),  Miss  Rebecca  Watt,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Bliss,  Miss  Mav  C. 
Bliss,  W.  H.  Rider,  H.  T.  Trigg,  G.  W.  Townsend.  E.  L.  Waldorf, 
Mrs.  Mary  J.  Jones.  E.  J.  Yerdon,  Mrs.  Joseph  Croman,  J.  W. 
Briggs,  Charles  E.  Hamilton,  W.  O.  Hurst,  K.  F.  Richardson ; 
$2  (each),H.  C.Woods,  Z.H.Webster,  S.  F.  Beardslee,  M.  V. 
Calkins,  H.  J.  Johnson,  F.  Mittlefehldt,  E.  C.  Toy,  S.  A. 
Brown,  J.  W.  Campbell.  Milton  McCann ;  $1.25,  G.  H.  Smith ; 
$1  (each),  H.  J.  Chattin.  McKendree  Shaw,  G.  E.  Hutchings, 
J.  R.  Beadle,  John  S.  Miller,  H.  R.  Williamson,  J.  L.  Sparklin, 

F.  J.  Cochran,  W.  R.  Flint,  Walter  Firth,  Mrs.  Henry  Babel, 
W.  C.  Francis.  H.  A.  Reed,  F.  E.  Edwards,  M.  L.  Hallock, 
D.  H.  Kyes,  G.  C.  Williams,  G.  A.  Fee,  W.  H.  Manning, 
A.  B.  Taylor,  R.  E.  Brcttle,  W.  G.  Boyd,  F.  M.  Thurston,  P.  J. 
Williams,  W.  H.  Collycott,  F.  J.  Grant,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Davis; 
50  cents,  R.  E.  Winn. 
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The  Late  Thomas  Kent. 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  see  the  reproduction  of 
a  photograph  of  the  late  Thomas  Kent,  of  Chicago, 
which  appears  in  this  issue  of  the  Courier.  The 
qualities  of  his  heart  and  character  show  in  his  face. 
His  strong  and  generous  interest  in  every  good  cause 
was  well  known  during  his  useful  and  honored  life. 
His  gifts  to  the  American  University  ran  up  into  the 
thousands  of  dollars.  His  death,  and  that  of  a  loved 
niece.  Miss  Westlake,  occurred  within  a  few  days  of 
each  other.  Mrs.  Kent  survives,  and  keenly  feels  the 
loneliness  resulting  from  this  double  loss,  but  rejoices 
in  the  heritage  of  the  good  names  left  by  each  of  her 
departed. 


Welcome  to  Dr,  Wedderspoon. 

The  Couuii:k  joins  heartily  in  the  general  welcome 
to  Dr.  William  R.  Wedderspoon,  who  has  just  fin- 
ished a  successful  pastorate  at  Emory  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  of  Pittsburg,  and  now  enters  upon 
that  of  i'oundry  Church,  of  Washington.  Dr.  Wedder- 
spoon is  a  working  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  American  University.  His  presence  and  work 
in  the  cil\-  will  be  a  benediction  to  thousands. 


John  S.  Hujler. 


.\fler  a  life  of  eminent  success  in  business  and 
equally  eminent  usefulness  as  a  citizen,  John  S. 
Huyler,  of  New  York,  has  entered  into  rest.  A 
promoter  of  evangelism,  he,  himself,  in  his  later  years, 
was  a  glad  and  winsome  messenger  of  the  good  tidings 
of  God's  love  to  his  fellow  men.  His  long  connection 
with  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity has  been  marked  by  oft  repeated  and  generous 
gifts.  His  departure  will  be  felt  as  a  great  loss  in 
wide  circles  of  n;en  who  have  enjoyed  his  fellowship, 
liis  phi!  .iithropy  and  his  Christian  warmth  of  heart. 


A  Bequest  by  Mrs.  Sophia  O.  Looniis. 

The  American  University  has  recently  received  the 
deeds  to  two  unimproved  lots  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  through  the  Rev.  Benjamin  B. 
Loomis,  a  member  of  Troy  Conference,  now  of 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  acting  as  e.xecutor  of  the  estate  of  his 
deceased  wife,  Mrs.  Sophia  O.  Loomis,  who  left  these 
properties  to  the  University  by  her  will.  Both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Loomis  have  been  warm  friends  of  the  insti- 
tution since  its  inception. 


The  Wisconsin  Conference  Enthusiastic  in  Interest. 

Never  has  Chancellor  Hamilton  received  a  more 
gratifying  and  brotherly  reception  than  was  accorded 
iiim  at  the  Wisconsin  Conference.  The  way  was 
opened  by  Bishop  Berry  in  his  characteristic  thought- 
fulness  of  the  interests  of  others.  He  gave  up  his 
address  to  the  entering  class  in  order  that  the  cause 
of  the  University  might  be  brought  to  the  brethren. 
The  Conference  entered  heartily  into  the  presentation 
of  the  cause.  It  was  good  to  be  there.  Everybody 
seemed  to  feel  that  this  enterprise  now  represents  in- 
terests which  are  vital  to  all  Christian  educators  and 
all  Protestants. 

Dr.  Plantz,  who  is  making  such  a  remarkable  rec- 
ord in  his  great  presidency  of  Lawrence  University, 
extended  his  courteous  and  brotherly  expressions  of 
interest  to  Chancellor  Hamilton  afterward.  And 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  assured  the 
Chancellor  of  their  intention  to  aid  the  work  in  every 
way.  Dr.  Hamilton  was  invited  to  address  the  Lay- 
men's Conference  in  the  interests  of  the  University, 
and  did  so,  being  received  with  marked  cordiality. 
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As  if  there  was  to  be  no  end  to  the  hospitality  of 
spirit  of  this  cosmopolitan  conference,  Dr.  Hamilton 
had  been  engaged  to  make  the  educational  anniver- 
sary address  and  also  to  give  the  Conference  lecture. 

Great  audiences  were  present  at  both  of  these  meet- 
ings. And  again  came  eager  inquiries  as  to  the  work 
at  Washington  and  expressions  of  ardent  interest 
and  prayers  for  success. 

Surely  the  whole  country  is  awaking  to  the  need 
for  the  American  University.  As  Conference  after 
Conference,  without  a  single  dissenting  voice,  swings 
into  line  and  records  its  approval  with  fervor — the 
workers  are  lifted  up  strangely.  They  are  tempted 
to  say,  "If  these  be  for  us.  who  can  be  against  us." 


The  D;s  Moines  Conference  Makes  a  Contribution  to 
Our  Cause. 

The  Des  Moines  Conference  always  has  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  the  American  I'niversity.  At  its  last 
session  in  September  Chancellor  Hamilton  repre- 
sented the  interests  of  the  enterprise,  and  was  greeted 
with  the  utmost  cordiality.  After  addressing  the  Con- 
ference. Chancellor  Hamilton  referred  to  the  active 
co-operation  which  Bishop  Hamilton  was  showing  in 
the  work.  Bishop  Hamilton  thereupon  made  a  state- 
ment of  his  plan  to  endow  a  lectureship  by  means  of 
which  the  University  should  be  opened.  He  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  Aberdeen  University  for  four 
years  had  been  carried  on  by  just  such  lectures.  He 
stated  that  many  friends  were  assisting  him  in  raising 
money  for  this  lectureship  and  that  he  would  be  glad 
of  any  help  that  might  be  given.  The  Conference 
took  up  a  collection,  and  many  subscriptions  were 
made,  netting  a  very  generous  contribution  in  the 
name  of  the  Des  Moines  Conference.  This  great  Con- 
ference has  had  a  name  for  generous  support  to  all 
good  causes.  Again,  the  name  has  been  made  good. 
Here,  and  now,  we  express  our  deepest  gratitude  to 
this  noble  band  of  self-sacrificing  workers.  We  do 
not  wonder  that  all  causes  are  prospering  under  their 
hands. 


The  Iowa  Conference  Endorses  the  American  University. 

The  Iowa  Conference,  in  its  session  but  recently 
closed,  gave  a  ringing  endorsement  to  the  work  of 
the  American  University.  A  most  generous  assign- 
ment of  time  for  the  presentation  of  the  cause  had 
been  given  to  Chancellor  Hamilton.  He  was  heard  by 
the  Conference  with  most  evident  sympathy.  There 
was  no  doubt  of  the  desire  of  this  old  historic  body 
of  Iowa  Methodists  that  the  work  at  \\'ashington 
shall  take  on  the  largest  and  most  aggressive  form  for 
the  advancement  of  Christian  education.  Heartiest 
evidences  of  approval  of  the  efiforts  now  being  made 
for  the  speedy  opening  of  the  University  were  shown. 

At  the  close  of  the  address  President  Schell,  of 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  offered  a  strong  and 
ringing  resolution  endorsing  the  American  University 
and    pledging   fealty    to   the   cause.      The    conference 


passed  the  resolution  unanimously  and  with  unmis- 
takable approval  of  the  sentiments  of  the  mover.  The 
great  success  now  attending  the  work  of  President 
Schell  at  Iowa  Wesleyan  lent  especial  significance  to 
his  endorsement  of  the  work  at  Washington.  Our 
wisest  educators  and  leaders  fully  understand  that  our 
work  is  a  unit,  and  that  all  are  vitally  interested  in  the 
success  of  any  one  ])art  of  our  co-ordinated  educa- 
tional svstem. 


Upper  Iowa  Conference  Makes  a  Noble  Response. 

The  Upper  Iowa  Conference  is  a  strong  Confer- 
ence. It  has  great  responsibilities  to  face.  Within 
the  bounds  of  this  Conference  are  four  schools  of  the 
Methodist  Churcli — Cornell  College,  Upper  Iowa 
University,  Epworth  Seminary  and  a  German  college. 
Xaturally  the  heart  of  the  Conference  turns  to  these 
children  of  its  own  household. 

.■\nd  yet  the  people  of  Iowa  never  have  been  merely 
local  in  their  interests  They  always  have  been  loyal 
to  the  larger  causes  which  have  knocked  at  their  door. 
.An  illustration  of  this  was  seen  in  the  manner  in 
which  at  Charles  City  they  received  Chancellor  Ham- 
ilton and  the  presentation  of  the  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican University.  The  Conference  had  passed  a  regu- 
lation that  no  collection  should  be  taken  for  any  of 
the  benevolent  causes. 

In  the  midst  of  a  strenuous  and  absorbing  session 
of  the  highest  import  to  the  Conference  the  work  was 
intermitted  long  enough  to  hear  the  statement  con- 
cerning the  educational  enterprise  at  Washington. 
Profound  interest  was  manifest.  Seemingly  the  Con- 
ference caught  a  new-  vision  of  responsibilitv  in  this 
work.  After  Bishop  Hamilton  had  stated  his  plans 
for  helping  the  University  by  beginning  a  lecture 
course,  the  Conference  decided  to  lend  a  hand  in 
the  affair.  By  a  vote  of  the  Conference  an  exception 
was  made  in  behalf  of  the  Lectureship  Fund,  and  a 
collection  was  ordered  to  be  taken.  A  goodly  offer- 
ing was  made. 

Chancellor  Hamilton  had  been  invited  to  deliver 
the  Conference  Educational  Anniversary  address. 
Representatives  from  all  four  educational  institutions 
of  the  Conference  were  present  at  the  meeting.  Presi- 
dent Harlan,  of  Cornell  College,  presided.  President 
Cooper,  of  Upper  Iowa  University,  offered  prayer. 
The  church  was  crowded  to  the  doors.  The  character 
of  the  meeting  was  such  that  all  felt  the  unity  of  our 
connectional  work,  and  that  all  Christian  schools  of 
the  land  now  must  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  ful- 
fill the  task  which  is  common  to  all. 

It  was  an  occasion  of  deepest  interest.  At  the 
close  of  the  meeting  many  expressed  their  high  hopes 
for  the  American  University,  and  expressed  gladness 
that  the  leaders  of  Christian  education  in  Iowa  are 
so  sympathetically  harmonious,  not  only  in  their  own 
local  endeavor  but  also  in  the  wider  work  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  Our  heartfelt  thanks  to  Upper  Iowa 
Conference. 
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High  Water  Mark  at  the  Northern  Minnesota  Conference. 

Xn  confL'fciicc  yd  visited  in  recrnt  \  ears  in  the 
interests  of  the  American  L'niversity  has  manifested 
such  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  as  has  Ijcen  shown  by 
the  Northern  Minnesota  Conference.  Recent  events, 
perliaps,  had  turned  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
tiic  Conference  to  the  i)rovidential  role  which  the 
American  University  now  seems  destined  to  phiy  in 
the  struggle  to  maintain  our  civil  and  religious  lil)- 
erties. 

The  Conference  seemed  eager  to  hear  about  the 
enterprise.  Many  members  kept  asking,  "When  are 
\-ou  going  to  tell  us  about  the  American  University?" 
l"inallv,  when  Chancellor  Hamilton  was  introduced 
tri  the  Conference  he  was  assigned  to  speak  after  Dr. 
Robt.  borbe;..  That  meant,  of  course,  that  he  found 
a  full  Conference  before  him.  Everybody  had  gath- 
ered to  hear  the  eloquent  and  inimitable  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions. 

The  University  could  not  have  had  a  better  or 
more  considerate  hearing.  No  Conference  yet  visited 
has  taken  the  matter  so  clearly  to  heart.  Tall,  sun- 
crowned  men  are  those  heroes  of  upper  Minnesota. 
Thev  have  the  vision.  Great  things  are  under  their 
hands  now.  but  yet  greater  things  shall  come  to  pass 
in  their  empire. 

The  dinner  hour  was  postponed  to  talk  the  matter 
out.  Bishop  Hamiltim  told  of  his  endeavor  to  help 
open  the  doors  of  the  University,  and  instantly  the 
Conference  favored  making  an  ofifering  in  behalf  of 
the  work.  A  goodly  collection  and  subscription  was 
made.  There  were  present  a  number  of  reporters. 
They  sent  out  to  all  the  papers  a  full  account  of  the 
proceedings.  This  was  repeated  through  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  and  the  story  finally  reached  every  cor- 
ner of  the  land.  Some  of  the  papers  followed  up  the 
first  report  with  an  additional  subse(|uent  article  dis- 
cussing the  significance  of  the  American  University 
to  our  national  interests. 

Great  kindness  was  shown  to  Chancellor  Hamilton 
as  a  mark  of  courtesy  to  the  University.  He  was 
entertained  in  the  home  of  that  prince  of  Methodist 
laymen.  Joseph  S.  Ulland.  He  was  invited  to  deliver 
the  address  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Sunday  evening  he  preached  to  the  Confer- 
ence. A  debt  of  deepest  gratitude  is  due  to  the 
Northern  Minnesota  Conference.  May  it  flourish  and 
prosper  in  an  ever  wider  and  nobler  heritage. 


Joseph  S.  Ulland,  Great-Hearted  Layman. 

Among  the  growing  Christian  lay  leaders  in  the 
great  northwest  country  there  is  none  wdio  more 
certainly  commands  the  confidence  and  holds  the 
hearts  of  all  than  Joseph  S.  Ulland,  of  Fergus  Falls, 
Minn.  "Joe  Ulland"  everybody  calls  him,  because 
everybody  loves  him.  But  in  reality  Mr.  Ulland  is 
one  of  the  solid  and  progressive  builders  of  the  great 
State  of  his  home.  He  is  the  worthy  son  of  a  noble 
Methodist  preacher.  He  is  president  of  the  Fergus 
Falls   National   Bank,   one   of   the  best  banks   in   the 


Slate.  He  is  a  pillar  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  is 
recognized  everywhere  as  a  safe  and  yet  progressive 
leader.  Personally  he  is  a  mighty  man  for  righteous- 
ness. The  evil  forces  of  his  city  fear  him.  The 
church  people  count  him  their  Achilles.  Twice  he 
has  represented  the  Northern  Minnesota  Conference 
in  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
Every  indication  is  that  again  he  will  be  called  upon 
to  serve  his  Conference  and  State  in  this  capacity. 
Incidentally  Joseph  S.  Ulland  is  a  friend  of  the 
American  University.  He  showed  many  courtesies 
to  Chancellor  Hamilton  during  the  latter's  visit  to 
Fergus  Falls.  He  was  of  great  service  in  securing 
a  proper  hearing  for  the  University  cause.  Long 
life  and  happiness  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ulland  and  all 
theirs ! 


Minnesota's  Capital  Lends  an  Ear. 

The  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  daily  papers  had 
heralded  the  coming  to  the  twin  cities  of  Chancellor 
Hamilton.  They  had  done  it  almost  as  interestedly 
as  if  some  political  event  were  impending  or  some 
new  sensation  were  about  to  be  sprung  on  ears  and 
hearts  made  acutely  alert  by  recent  happenings  at- 
tending the  coming  and  going  of  some  great  one. 

The  Northern  Minnesota  Conference  had  at- 
tracted wide  attention  throughout  the  State.  Chan- 
cellor Hamilton's  address  there  on  the  American 
University  had  been  cjuoted  broadcast  throughout  the 
State.  Many  expected  that  the  speech  at  Fergus 
Falls  would  be  repeated  at  St.  Paul.  But,  instead,  an 
entirely  dilTerent  line  of  presentation  was  followed. 
The  newspapers  courteously  made  the  best  of  the 
loss  of  sensational  matter,  and  reported  in  full  the 
address  to  the  Conference,  followed  by  a  speech  by 
Bishop  Hamilton. 

The  Conference  showed  every  interest.  Although 
it  is  heavily  under  the  endowment  plans  for  Hamline 
University  and  the  various  other  enterprises  which 
mark  the  forward  movement  of  Minnesota  Method- 
ism, the  Conference  made  a  generous  ofifering  to 
the  American  University. 

Individual  members  of  the  Conference  in  large 
numbers  pledged  their  renewed  support  to  the  work. 
Several  laymen  expressed  interest,  and  had  there 
been  time  for  a  systematic  canvass  of  the  twin  cities 
much  more  material  help  could  have  been  secured. 

Chancellor  Hamilton  made  the  educational  anni- 
versary address  and  also  the  Epworth  League  anni- 
versary address  to  the  Conference  on  Sunday  even- 
ing. Sunday  afternoon,  to  a  large  gathering  of 
young  men  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  he  gave  the 
address  which  opened  the  series  of  autumn  and  winter 
meetings  for  the  city. 

Courteous  beyond  words  was  the  reception  of  the 
representative  of  the  American  University.  New 
friends  for  the  enterprise  were  found.  Old  ties  were 
strengthened.  Flere  and  now  we  extend  our  deep- 
felt  gratitude  to  the  warm-hearted  friends  in  the 
great  gopher  State. 
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Many  Friends  in  Northwest  Indiana. 

The  American  University  lias  many  friends  in  tlie 
territory  comprised  in  tiie  Northwest  Indiana  Con- 
ference. This  was  made  clear  during  the  recent  visit 
to  tliat  Conference  by  Chancellor  Hamilton.  It  was 
a  busy  Conference,  and  the  program  was  crowded. 
The  church  where  the  Conference  was  held  was 
thronged  with  people  The  interests  involved  and  the 
topics  up  for  discussion  made  it  a  great  Conference. 
La  Porte,  Ind.,  was  the  center  of  interest  from  a 
wide  section  of  the  State,  when  Bishop  Moore  called 
the  assembly  to  order. 

The  American  University  received  a  most  generous 
hearing  and  attention.  Chancellor  Hamilton  had 
been  invited  to  make  the  Epworth  League  anniver- 
sary address  in  the  absence  of  President  Schell,  who 
could  not  reach  the  Conference  in  time  for  this  service. 
The  following  day  the  regular  anniversary  of  the 
Board  of  Education  was  held,  and  Chancellor  Hamil- 
ton made  the  address.  Much  emphasis  in  the  daily 
press  was  given  to  both  these  meetings. 

The  address  on  the  University  given  to  the  Con- 
ference evoked  the  most  generous  sympathy  and  at- 
tention. Many  members  of  the  Conference  in  person 
professed  renewed  allegiance  to  the  enterprise.  None 
was  more  kind  than  that  most  tactful  and  able  Dis- 
trict Superintendent,  Dr.  Paul  Curnick,  and  the  pas- 
tor of  the  church  entertaining  the  Conference,  Dr. 
Craig.  Although  new  in  the  Conference.  Dr.  Craig 
already  is  bringing  much  to  pass.  Dr.  Curnick  has 
won  highest  honor  in  his  work  as  District  Superin- 
tendent. At  the  educational  anniversary  Mrs.  Curnick 
sang,  to  the  delight  of  all,  one  of  her  own  songs, 
"My  Mother." 

In  the  local  press  the  report  of  the  address  to 
the  Conference  on  the  American  LTniversity  was  al- 
most sensational,  and  attracted  wide  attention.  As  a 
result  several  offers  of  substantial  help  to  the  work 
were  made.  Certainly,  the  American  University  is 
winning  its  vvav  to  many  loyal  hearts. 


North  Dakota  Conference  Is  With  Us. 

The  State  of  North  Dakota  is  only  twenty  years 
old,  and  yet  already  it  is  a  mighty  commonwealth. 
That,  perhaps,  may  accoimt  for  the  happy  optimism  of 
the  men  of  the  State.  The  recent  conference  at  Bis- 
marck would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  future  of  that 
great  State  is  in  the  toiling  hands  of  Methodist 
preachers.  What  wonderful  reports  the  District 
Superintendents  made !  What  labors  abundant 
marked  the  experiences  of  the  ministers.  And  yet 
they  forgot  not  the  American  L'niversity.  The  Edu- 
cational Anniversary  arddress  was  made  by  Chan- 
cellor Hamilton.  Dr.  Robertson  presided  at  the  meet- 
ing. All  were  interested  in  his  description  of  our 
ereat  work.  He  explained  the  unique  relation  of 
Wesley  College  to  the  North  Dakota  University,  and 
then  spoke  most  kindly  concerning  the  enterprise 
at  Washington.  There  was  deep  interest  manifested 
in    the   address    bv    Chancellor    Hamilton,    which    fol- 


lowed,  as   illustrating   the   common   interest   of  all   in 
the  schools  of  the  church. 

On  the  next  day,  to  a  crowded  conference,  Chan- 
cellor Hamilton  presented  the  cause  of  the  American 
University.  Many  of  the  preachers  in  their  own 
work  were  facing  pioneer  conditions,  and  yet  such 
was  their  enthusiasm  for  the  Washington  enterprise 
that  they  gladly  made  a  most  generous  offering  to 
the  Bishop  Hamilton  Lectureship  Fund.  Seldom 
has  Bishop  Hamilton  received  a  more  considerate  and 
sympathetic  hearing  as  he  stated  his  plans.  Many 
members  of  the  Conference  declared  their  determina- 
tion during  the  coming  year  to  advance  the  work  of 
the  American  University  in  every  wav.  Several  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  the  State,  such  as  Judge  Pollock, 
of  Fargo,  were  present  at  the  meeting-.  And  they  both 
contributed  and  also  expressed  their  interest  and  sym- 
pathy. It  was  a  great  Conference.  The  visit  to 
North  Dakota  will  live  long  in  happy  and  grateful 
memorv. 


Washington  More  Important  Than  Rome. 

The  Protestant  Committee  recently  formed  !n  Rome 
has  decided  to  ask  the  .'\merican  Protestant  denomin.ntions. 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  join  with  the  Ger- 
man and  the  Swiss  congregations  in  the  erection  of  a 
Protestant  church,  facing  the  Vatican,  as  a  protest  against 
the  recent  papal  encyclical  on  St.  Charles  Borromco. 
which  greatly  offended   German   Protestants. 

While  the  plan  thus  proposed  for  Rome  must  com- 
mend itself  to  all  lovers  of  light,  let  the  situation  at 
Washington  challenge  instant  attention.  The  Roman 
Church  is  stronger  in  \A''ashington  than  in  Rome. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  now 
has  invested  in  Washington  and  its  environs  over 
$114,000,000.  Over  against  this  enterprise  build  and 
endow  a  Protestant  university  that  shall  prove  a  cor- 
rective source  of  light  and  learning  for  all  America. 


Two  Famous  Encyclicals. 
Encyclical  Number  One. 

Three  years  ago  Pius  X  issued  his  encyclical  against 
Modernism,  As  the  readers  of  The  Outlook  will  remember, 
it  w-as  divided  into  three  parts:  The  first  of  these,  reported 
to  have  been  written  by  Father  Billot,  of  the  Roman  College 
of  Jesuits,  describes  a  systematized  body  of  belief  which  its 
author  ascribes  to  all  Modernists.  The  second  enumerates 
the  basic  causes  of  !NTodernism,  namely,  curiosity,  pride,  and 
ignorance.  The  third  part,  which  alone  is  believed  to  have 
come  from  the  hand  of  the  Holy  Father  himself,  is  disci- 
plinary. It  directs  measures  of  repression,  among  them  being 
the  establishment  of  "Watch  Committees,"  which  are  to  be 
in  every  diocese,  wdiich  are  to  w^ntch  for  and  report  on  every 
trace  of  Modernism,  and  which  are  to  be  secret  tribunals. 
In  other  words,  they  arc  in  practice  the  equivalent  of  the 
Inquisition. 

With  the  issuance  of  the  encyclical  there  fell  a  great 
silence  over  the  Catholic  w^orld.  The  Church  had  spoken, 
the  new  studies  had  been  condemned,  the  Curia  (as  the 
central  Papal  government  at  Rome  is  called)  was  employing 
every  weapon  of  repression — spying,  delation,  the  "re.gime 
of  starvation" — to  stamp  out  this  "sum  of  all  the  heresies." 
and,  so  far  as  we  in  .America  could  tell,  the  Modernists  had 
seemed  to  conform.  No  bishop  even  can  protect  his  subor- 
dinates from  unjust  or  grotesque  accusations,  and  it  is  oftenest 
the   man  of   pure   life   and   lofty   devotion   who   is   made   the 
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victim.  Tlie  days  when  no  man  was  safe  from  suspicion 
and  denunciation  in  Spain  or  the  Netherlands  have  returned 
in  Italy,  so  far  as  the  clergy  are  concerned.  And  it  is  not 
the  will  hut  the  power  which  prevents  the  Church  from  turn- 
ing them  over  to  "the  secular  arm"  to  he  burned  at  the 
stake,  as  were  the  heretics  of  three  hundred  years  ago. — 
Frank  Tinnier  Poller. 

Encyclical  Number  Two. 

An  encyclical  issued  by  Pope  Pius  X,  in  connection  with 
the  tercentenary  of  the  canonization  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo, 
of  Milan,  aroused  intense  indignation  in  Germany.  Refer- 
ences in  it  to  the  Reformers  and  the  Reformation  called 
forth  protests  and  agitated  discussion  at  mass-meetings  held 
in  many  German  cities  and  largely  attended.  At  those  in 
Berlin  thousands  of  persons  gathered.  Chancellor  von 
Bcthman  Ilollweg,  in  response  to  a  demand  for  action  "to 
meet  such  insults  in  the  Evangelical  Church."  said :  "The 
contents  of  the  encyclical  reflect  upon  German  Reformers, 
on  Reform  and  on  the  princes  and  peoples  of  the  Reformed 
f:iith  in  a  manner  likely  to  wound  deeply  their  religious  con- 
victions. Their  political  and  moral  sentiments  are  equally 
affronted,"  and  he  announced  that  the  German  Ambassador 
at  Rome  had  been  instructed  to  make  these  feelings  known 
to  the  Vatican.  The  Roman  Catholic  dignitaries  were  them- 
selves stirred  to  unwonted  action  by  the  storm  of  protests 
evoked,  for  the  papal  nuncio  at  Munich  and  the  archbishops 
of  Breslau  and  Cologne  immediately  telegraphed  to  Rome, 
expressing  fears  that  the  political  consequences  would  be 
harmful  to  the  Catholic  center  in  the  Reichstag.  The  effect 
was  at  once  manifest,  for  the  Pope  withdrew  the  encyclical 
from  publication  in  Germany,  instructing  the  bishops  not  to 
make  it  known  in  their  dioceses. — TIic  IVorld  Today. 

We  print  these  two  comments  because  it  has  been 
claimed  without  denial  that,  like  the  Jesuit  University 
at  Chicago,  the  Catholic  University  in  Washington  is 
in  favor  of  this  ban  on  Modernism.  If  it  is,  let  none 
wonder  that  we  are  seeking  to  build  and  endow  the 
American  University  at  Washington.  At  the  Na- 
tional Capital  of  this  land  of  Freedom's  hope  let  us 
l)uild  one  lighthouse  of  untrammeled  Truth  in  order 
that  that  hope  may  not  grow  dim. 


Mid-Summer  Attractions  of  Our  National  Capital. 
By  Susan  Hunter  Walker. 

Those  who  do  not  live  in  Washington  are  apt  to  believe 
that  the  winter  is  the  time  to  see  our  National  Capital  at  its 
best.  True,  it  is  its  busy  season,  when  the  Houses  of  Con- 
gress are  making  their  country's  laws,  and  the  presence  of 
our  national  legislators  with  their  families  sets  the  wheels  of 
society  in  swiftest  motioti.  But  the  Washington  of  spring, 
summer  and  fall  shows  us  quite  another  side  of  her  attrac- 
tions, and  it  is  in  these  seasons  that  she  becomes  the  nation's 
city  beautiful. 

President  Taft  recently  said  of  his  place  of  residence : 
"It  thrills  my  heart  every  day  to  look  out  of  the  windows 
of  the  ^V'hite  House,  to  see  this  beautiful  city  in  w-hich  we 
are  permitted  to  live — those  avenues  and  streets  constructed 
upon  a  magnificent  plan,  looking  forward  for  centuries; 
these  trees  planted  with  great  foresight  to  make  Washington 
a  park;  these  vistas  into  which  always  creeps  unbidden  that 
beautiful  shaft  which  marks  the  memory  of  the  founder  of 
our  Capital." 

Washington  has  at  least  a  hundred  beautiful  vistas,  and 
in  every  one  of  them  the  clima.x  is  either  the  majestic  obelisk 
reared  to  the  name-giver  of  the  city  of  his  creation  or  the 
classic  Capitol  building. 

One  of  the  finest  vistas  in  which  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment is  the  chief  object  is  to  be  had  from  the  west  terrace 
of  the  Capitol,  and  the  best  time  to  view  it  is  on  a  clear  sum- 
mer evening  just  at  twilight.  The  great  shaft  rises  tall  and 
solemn,    its    gray,    square    outlines    softened    by    the    evening 


haze,  its  shadowy  height  silhouetted  against  the  rosy  back- 
ground of  the  dying  day.  Seen  under  this  favoring  condition 
one  fully  appreciates  the  fitness  of  this  triliute  to  our  greatest 
American. 

Still  another  vista  in  which  the  Ca]>itoI  plays  the  part  of 
prime  importance  is  to  be  seen  from  the  spacious  grounds 
of  the  National  Soldiers'  Home  at  the  northeast  limit  of  the 
city.  Here  is  an  expanse  of  five  hundred  acres  of  hill  and 
dale  "improved"  by  the  artifice  of  man  only  to  the  extent  of 
aiding  nature  in  her  luxuriant  arrangement  of  flowers  and 
grass,  trees  and  shrubs,  which  beautifies  the  seven  miles 
of  driveway  this  b'eathing  space  affords. 

In  this  northerly  section  also  is  Rock  Creek  Park,  a 
reservation  of  two  thousand  acres  of  forest,  field,  and 
stream,  whose  great  natural  beauties  have  been  guided  to 
near  perfection  by  the  able  head  and  hand  of  the  noted 
landscape  gardener,  Olmsted.  This  splendid  recreation 
ground  for  the  city's  workers  encloses  the  National  Zoolog- 
ical Park,  the  finest  feature  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Here, 
in  as  nearly  their  natural  conditions  as  it  was  possible  to 
surround  them,  are  to  be  found  hundreds  of  the  wild  crea- 
tures of  the  universe. 

American  University  Grounds. 

If  you  will  fare  farther  in  this  northwesterly  direction 
and  do  not  mind  a  bit  of  a  walk,  the  grounds  of  the  new- 
American  University  will  be  reached.  My  tramp  was  over  a 
dusty  highway  and  under  a  burning  sun.  but  the  magnificent 
view  from  this  hundred-acre  plateau  which  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  has  chosen  for  its  great  educational  insti- 
tution more  than  repaid  the  slight  fatigue  involved. 

Washington,  like  Rome,  lies  in  the  basin  of  a  circle  of 
hills,  and  this  great  establishment  chose  for  its  site  the  very 
highest  of  them  all.  The  great  white  buildings  throw  their 
beacon  lights  of  learning  in  all  directions,  hut  the  most 
striking  view  they  command  and  dominate  is  that  over  the 
Potomac  River  and  for  many  miles  bevond  into  Virginia, — 
Epzi'orlh  Herald. 


Washington  an  Educational  Center. 

President  Grant  said  in  his  annual  message  of  1873 : 
"I  would  suggest  to  Congress  the  propriety  of  promoting 
the  establishment  in  this  District  of  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing or  university  of  the  highest  class  by  the  donation  of 
lands.  There  is  no  place  better  suited  for  such  an  institu- 
tion than  the  National  Capital.  There  is  no  other  place 
in   which  every  citizen  is   so  directly   interested," 

George  Washington,  as  we  all  know,  had  the  same  idea 
of  the  superlative  fitness  of  the  National  Capital  as  a 
national  educational  center  and  made  a  bequest  to  put  into 
concrete  practical  shape  his  thought  of  a  national  uni- 
versity   at    Washington, — irashiiigton    Slar. 


President  Cyrus  Northrop  Pleads  for  Coirprebensive 
Universities. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  business  of  establishing  the 
small  college,  gradually  increased  in  activity  durin,g  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century,  culminated  about  the  middle  of  the 
century,  and  has  steadily  decreased  to  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. It  is  not  likely,  in  view  of  the  tremendously  increased 
cost  of  equipping  and  running  a  college,  that  many  small 
colleges  will  be  established  in  the  near  future.  Men  of  great 
wealth  may  try  to  duplicate  or  surpass  what  has  been  done 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  the  various  States  will 
doubtless  continue  to  do  all  they  can  to  enable  their  State 
universities  to  do  the  best  kind  of  work,  and  the  good,  small 
college  will  continue  to  thrive  and  to  exert  its  healthful 
influence  in  the  region  which  it  serves.  But  the  faith  and 
patience  and  sacrifice  of  our  fathers  in  the  cause  of  Christian 
education  will  not  be  repeated,  if  the  great  fortunes  of  the 
very  rich  shall  continue  to  be  poured  into  the  educational 
treasuries  as  they  have  been  in  recent  years,  or  the  existing 
institutions  shall  not,  in  their  teachings,  prove  recreant  to  all 
that  the  fathers  held  sacreA.^The  World  Today. 
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Payment  of  Mrs.  Gibson's  Bequest  of  $10,000. 

Mr.  \V.  \'.  Webber,  cashier,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Davis, 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank,  of  Aurora,  Ind., 
the  executors  of  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Jane  A. 
Gibson,  of  the  same  place,  have  recently  paid  to  our 
treasurer  the  amount  of  her  bequest  to  the  American 
University — ten  thousand  dollars.  This  payment  has 
been  made  within  a  few  months  of  Mrs.  Gibson's  death. 
Such  promptness  deserves  special  commendation  and 
is  greatly  appreciated  by  the  trustees  and  officers  of 
the  University.  This  noble  gift  is  all  the  more  helpful, 
because  it  comes  untrammeled  by  any  conditions  ex- 
cept that  it  be  used  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
institution. 


What  Is  On  the  Bronze  Doors  of  the  Capitol? 

Some  time  ago  we  inaugurated  a  campaign  for  an 
Opening  Fund  for  the  American  University.  We 
undertook  to  raise  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  of 


which  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  when  raised, 
should  be  used  to  open  the  doors  of  the  University  to 
students.  We  took  the  field  with  this  as  our  rallying 
cry  and  purpose.  From  that  moment  to  this  we  have 
intermitted  no  effort,  we  have  turned  aside  for  no  in- 
stant, we  have  been  disturbed  by  no  criticism  or  cold- 
ness of  reception,  we  have  hesitated  at  no  task,  we  have 
asked  no  favors.  The  Christian  people  of  this  land 
ardently  desire  the  founding  and  opening  for  active 
life  of  the  American  University.  Having  now  been 
brought  into  intimate  contact  with  the  people  of  this 
country  from  Aroostook  County  to  the  Golden  Gate, 
and  having  taken  occasion  at  every  possible  opportu- 
nity, through  private  conversation  and  through  noting 
the  temper  of  great  and  responsible  assemblies  under 
direct  and  indirect  appeal,  we  now  know  what  the 
people  want.  Like  Abraham  Lincoln  through  personal 
contact  we  have  come  to  knowledge,  sure  knowledge, 
of  what  the  people  of  this  country  really  want.  While 
never  impatient  of  difference  in  opinion,  and  always 
welcoming    intelligent    criticism,   as    the   unconscious 
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contribution  of  the  adversary  to  the  tempering  of  the  Washington,   D.    C,   is   to   raise  $1,500,000,   whereof 

blade,  we  now  have  come  to  such  clear  assurance  of  the  $500,000  when  raised  shall  be  used  for  the  immediate 

backing  of  the  people  for  this  enterprise  that  we  can  opening  of  the  University  to  students,  I  promise  to  pay 

afford  to  be  courteous  and  wise  at  the  same  time  un-  annually  to  the  Trustees  of  said  University,  or  order, 
der   any   testing.      Not   only    underneath    us    are   the 

everlasting  arms  but  also  behind  us  arc  the  everlast-      for vears,  the  sum  of 

ing  people.    And  little  does  any  man  gauge  the  temper 

of  those  now  in  charge  of  the  American  University  Dollars 

if  he  fancies  that  we  will  tarry  to  parley  at  the  gate      '„,','''  ' ,' , '  ' .    , 

while  the  enemy  are  beating  in  the  doors.    Where  has  ^^'^    ^'^^    payment    due    and  payable  on  or  before 
the  sword  of  Earl  Cranston  ever  yet  failed  to  flash 

clear  and  bright  and  terrible  when   the  need   came?      i^*^>  '9^  •  •  •  • 

Look  at  the  conditions  which  now  are  confronting  us  in 

this    country.      "Can   we   not   read    the   signs   of   the      Dale 

times?"     Go,  look  at  the  panels  of  the  bronze  doors 

of  the  Capitol  and  there  read  the  answer  to  your  que^-      Name 

tion. 

And  does  any  man  think  that  with  such  needs  and      Address 

such  a  call  and  such  a  beginning  and  such  an  oppor- 
tunity we  shall  hesitate  to  interpret  whither  the  coun-  Friends,  read  these  lines  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
try  would  have  us  as  patriots  lead?  Any  one  who  and  helpfulness.  Join  the  league  in  progress.  Strike 
could  have  followed  the  receptions  given  to  the  rep-  I'lands  with  us  for  a  great  advance.  Help  us  swell  this 
resentation  of  the  cause  of  the  American  University  (^)pening  Fund.  Make  it  possible  at  once  to  open  this 
at  the  fall  conferences  and  through  the  Middle  West  L^niversity,  which  now  is  freighted  with  the  hopes  and 
this  past  autumn  must  have  been  veritably  a  blind  man  faith  and  prayers  of  multitudes,  who  love  the  things 
not  to  be  able  to  read  the  heart  and  will  of  the  people,  to  which  this  enterprise  is  committed  and  for  which 
Great  assemblies  made  up  of  the  leaders  of  men  do  it  stands. 

not  break  into  tumults  of  approval  to  a  cause  without  

haying  in  their  hearts  deep  down  a  reason  for  their  j^^^.^^^  g^j^^  ^^  j^ 

faith,      these  men  read  the  signs  of  the  times.     And 

through   our  history   these   men   and   their   type   ever  general  fund 

have  proven  the  wise  and  safe  counsellors  of  progress.  $10,000,  Estate  of  Mrs.  Jane  A.  Gibson,  per  E.  H.  Davis  and 

We   do   not  wonder  that    John   Knox   prayed,   "God,  W.  V.  Webber,  executors;  $150,  T.  C.  Hunter;  $100  (each), 

give     me     Scotland  !"      What    that    soul    in    agonv    01  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Levings,  Wm.  G.  Cathcart,  Mrs.  Emma  Sconce, 

prayer   was   beseeching  of   God   was   the   hearts' and  J^^-  W.  Jackson    W.   S.   Pilhng;  $78^07,  A    L.  W-'ey;  $So 

-11        r  xu        1   •                1        r   TT-      o      ,1       1        A     J    ..  (each),   George  I.   Bodme,  John   Gribbel ;  $25    (each),  U.   O. 

wills  of  the  plain  people  of  His  Scotland.     And  the  Colson,  John   Kissack,   Allen   Myers,  A.   R.   Baxter;   $12.50. 

prayer    was    heard.      Behold,    what    the    peasantry    of  S.    H.    Kemp;    $12,    Illinois    Conference,   per    treasurer;    $10 

Scotland,  bonnie  Scotland,  my  Scotland,  as  so  many  (each),  Mrs,  Sarah  L.  Clark,  G.  L.  England,  D.  R.  Ulmer. 

a   tender   heart   can   say,   behold,    what   God's   people  ^ee  Brmison .  $5  (each)    George  Clark   Edward  Levings.  W. 

f     c      ^1       11.                         1  i     r         1-L      .        !•    1  ,            1  F-  Lear,  H.  C.  Jones.  John  A.  Lmdsey.W.  W.  Murphey,  Hiram 

of     Scotland     have    wrought     for     liberty,   light     and  Dulaney,   C.    M.   Lemon;   $3,   "A   Friend;"  $2,   J.   A.    Price; 

righteousness.              _  $1  (each),  Chas.  McNeal,  "two  Friends." 

We  have  been  asking  God  for  America.    Years  ago 

.V         J       I                   .        1    °                                . .          ,,T^           /-I             1  ASBURY  FUND 

in  the   dark  we   took   as   our  motto,     For   God   and 

Country."      And    now    the    dark   is    becoming    light.  $S.  Mrs.  Grace  M.  Gaboon. 

Slowly  but  surely  the  country  is  rising  to  the  vision.  bishop  Hamilton  lectureship  fund 

A  little  patience  and  all  will  be  well  and  fair.  ^^^_  R^^^^t  Watt;  $20.09,  Miscellaneous;  $^  (each).  Fletcher 

It  IS  in  this  spirit  that  we  are  asking  for  an  Open-  Brown,   P.   N.   Dwello,   E.   K.   Copper,   H.   G.   Bilbie,   W.   H. 

ing  Fund  for  the  American  Universitv.     Onlv  yester-  York.  Anna  C.  Eley.  J.  M.  Johnson,  J.  A.  Roberts,  John  Lowe, 

day   one  of  the   sanest   and    most   noble-spirited   lay-  ?■  Morgan,  C    A    Pollock,  R   J    and  F.  K  Stinson ;  $4.  W. 

r,^^.,  ;„  i-Ur.  AT„4.i,^^;„t-  T?„:„ 1  nu       u  u       j  td-  t. '  C).  Shepherd;  $2  (each),  Geo.  W.  Batson,  M.  J.  Holmes,  Geo. 

men  m  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  heard  Bishop  ^    ^oser,  A.  J.  Matthews,  S.  V.  Williams,  G.  A.  Gaboon; 

Cranston  exclaim.     Oh,  if  some  one  would  only  give  $1  (each),  Edward  Jarvis,  B.  G.  Sanford.  T.  A.  Greenwood, 

five  million  dollars  to  the  American  University!"  and  Geo.  Britton,  W.  Jacques.  L.  Baldwin,  Clifton  Wells.  F.  W. 

that  lavman  instantly  answered,  "I  will  give  a  thou-  Wenzel,  A.  L.  Macbeth,  Geo.  Fry,  Lena  Edwards,  W.  C.  A. 

sand  dollars '"  Hughes,  Geo.  T.  Bowen,  Wm.  K.  Griffith.  A.  W.  Armstrong, 

T^u     1          '   >                 •     T^    IT    T7-     •  1           r  -KT  ,        .  C.  L.  Baxter,  G.  W.  L.  Brown,  L.  S.  Carter,  Henry  Delong, 

1  he  layman  s  name  is  F.  X.  Kreitler,  of  Nebraska,  e.  T.   Hagerman,   W.   E.   Harvey,  J.   W.   Harwood,   D.   M. 

Houghtelin.   C.   Knoll,   Emory  Miller,   R.   E.   Mitchell,  I.   M. 

O'Flyng,  W.  B.  Thompson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  P.  West,  A.  T. 

Bishop,    F.    B.    Shaffer,    A.    G.    Ward,    F.    H.    Wyrick,    F.   J. 

Zavodsky,  W.  G.   Boyle,   S.  J.  Briggs,   W.   H.   Easton,  J.  T. 

Hammond.  A.  J.   Hayes,  Jos.   H.   Heard,  A.   Hopkins,  J.   S. 

Kingan.   H.    A.    Logan,    C.    I.   Mason.   J.   W.   Schenck,   Mrs. 

Jennie  Colgrave,  J.  Hanna,  John  Pemberton.  M.  G.  Shuman, 

Gust  Book,  A.  W.  Brown.  C.  H.  Byers,  W.  L.  Clough,  H.  P. 

Cooper,  G.  A.  Finch,  J.  W.  Mahin,  H.  W.  A.  Mergel. 


Pa. 

_  That  is  how  it  is  going  to  be  done.  We  are  asking 
gifts  and  subscriptions  to  the  Opening  Fund  on  a 
specific  basis.    The  form  is  as  follows : 

American  University  Opening  Fund 
In  Consideration  that  the  American  Universitv  of 
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Recent  Gifts  to  the  Library. 

Bacon  is  Shakespeare,  by  Sir  Edwin  Durning-Law- 
rence,  from  the  author,  per  The  John  McBride  Co., 
New  Yorlc ;  cloth. 

World  Corporation,  by  King  Camp  Gillette,  The 
New  England  News  Co.,  Boston ;  boards. 

Twenty-si.xth  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Washington;  cloth. 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1909.  Pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Washington ;  cloth. 

How  to  Develop  Self-Confidence  in  Speech  and 
Manner,  by  Grenville  Kleiser.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co., 
New  York;  cloth. 

Louis  Lombard — Observations  d'un  Musicien  Amer- 
icain  Traduit  de  I'Anglais  par  Raoul  de  Lagenardiere. 
Paris ;  paper. 

Fiftieth  Anniversary  Sermon,  by  Rev.  Henry  W. 
Hicks.  Delivered  at  Calumet,  Mich.,  Sept  10,  1908. 
From  the  author ;  paper. 

The  Fundamentals:  A  Testimony  to  the  Truth,  Vol. 
ITI.     Testimony  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago;  paper. 


The  Bishops  and  the  American  University. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Bishops 
1)1  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  in  October  and  November.  The  pres- 
ence in  the  Capital  City  of  these  distinguished  men 
naturally  was  of  interest  to  many.  It  always  is  a 
pleasure  to  see  gathered  into  one  body  men  whose 
activities  and  usefulness  belt  the  globe.  Great  affairs 
Mt  Church  and  State  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
bishops  and  they  were  absorbed  in  multifarious  cares 
from  the  moment  that  they  entered  Washington. 

But  we  are  glad  to  inform  our  friends  that  again 
these  leaders  took  a  practical  share  in  the  promotion  of 
solving  the  American  University  problem.  That  their 
interest  is  only  increased  and  that  their  vision  of  the 
need  of  the  University  is  clearer  than  ever  before  were 
manifest  by  an  act  upon  their  part  which,  when  it  is 
announced  later,  will  be  a  stimulus  and  source  of  in- 
spiration to  all.  Wait  for  a  further  announcement  in 
this  matter.  The  news  when  it  comes  will  be  all  the 
more  helpful  and  profitable  for  suggestion  to  others. 


Senator  Jonathan  P.  Dolliver. 

The  death  of  Senator  Jonathan  Prentiss  Dolliver 
was  felt  poignantly  by  the  whole  nation.  It  was  as 
if  some  tall  mountain  pine  had  gone  down  and  left  a 
vacant  place  against  the  sky.  Plain  folk  needed  this  ■ 
man  to  be  their  protagonist.  In  mind,  heart,  and 
spirit  he  was  the  tribune  of  the  people.  Only  the  years 
will  reveal  how  deep  and  lasting  has  been  the  national 
loss  which  has  come  through  the  death  of  this  noble 
Christian  statesman. 

But  if  the  nation  suffered  through  the  untimely 
taking  off  of  Senator  Dolliver,  the  deprivation  which 
has  come  to  the  American  University  has  been  even 
keener.  We  depended  upon  him  for  counsel  and  guid- 
ance. He  attended  our  trustees'  meetings  and  shared 
heartily  in  all  our  burdens  and  cares.     In  public  we 


always  could  count  upon  his  extraordinary  gifts  as 
ready  at  hand  for  our  service. 

Jonathan  Dolliver  was  a  son  of  the  parsonage.  From 
infancy  he  breathed  in  principles  of  loyalty  to  high 
ideals  and  faith  in  the  ultimate  regnancy  of  the  king- 
dom. Through  days  of  penury  and  strenuous  en- 
deavor these  ideals  and  this  faith  never  lost  their  al- 
lurement. Many  triumphs  came  to  the  young  man  for 
he  "rose  by  the  upward  gravitation  of  natural  fitness." 
I'^om  human  view  point  he  was  cut  off  while  yet 
ascending. 

Alany  and  fitting  tributes  elsewhere  have  been  paid 
to  this  eminent  American.  We  desire  here  sim- 
ply to  express  our  sense  of  personal  be- 
reavement at  the  death  of  one  who  to 
many  of  us  was  a  personal  friend,  and  to  record  the 
profound  loss  which  thus  has  come  to  the  American 
University.  Senator  Dolliver's  services  to  this  enter- 
prise find  their  most  conspicuous  expression,  perhaps, 
in  the  address  which  he  gave  on  the  occasion  of  the 
official  visit  of  President  Roosevelt  to  the  grounds  of 
the  American  University  in  1908.  That  address  has 
entered  into  history  where  it  will  live.  It  has  been 
quoted  around  the  world.  But  the  more  hidden  serv- 
ices, the  alert  appreciation  of  our  needs,  the  ready 
proffer  of  assistance  in  private  advice  and  personal 
conversation  with  eminent  men,  the  unwavering  sym- 
pathy with  all  our  undertakings — these  are  not  pub- 
lished and  never  can  be  told.  But  they  have  been 
builded  into  the  very  structure  and  fibre  of  our  en- 
terprise. And  there  the  memory  and  encouragement 
of  them  will  abide  to  strengthen  and  to  sweeten  for 
all  time  the  life  and  endeavors  of  the  .\merican  Uni- 
versity. 


John  S.  Huyler. 

We  briefly  noticed  in  our  September  issue  the  death 
of  John  S.  Huyler,  of  New  York.  In  this  number  of 
The  Courier  we  present  his  picture.  His  connection 
with  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  American  Univer- 
sity was  continuous  for  nearly  eighteen  years,  and  his 
benefactions,  amounting  to  many  thousands  of  dollars, 
came  in  a  perennial  stream.  He  was  one  of  the  chief 
givers  for  the  College  of  History.  Mr.  Huyler  has 
left  in  the  social  and  commercial  world  a  commanding 
monument  to  his  energy,  integrity,  and  sagacity  in  the 
large  and  successful  business  which  he  built  up  on  the 
foundation  of  industry  and  honesty.  He  has  left  in  the 
character  and  memory  of  thousands  of  his  fellowmen 
a  more  precious  and  enduring  memorial  through  his 
simple,  strong  and  consecrated  life  as  a  Christian  and 
as  an  evangelistic  worker  for  the  winning  of  erring 
men  and  women  to  the  paths  of  righteousness  and 
peace. 


Catholic  University  at  Washington  Progfressing:. 

Washington,  Noveniter  17. — An  appropriation  of  $100,000 
was  voted  today  from  the  general  funds  of  the  Catholic 
University  by  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
building  which  will  alleviate  the  present  crowded  conditions 
and  form  a  nucleus  for  iurther  development  of  the  institution. 
General  plans  for  new  b  lildings  were  discussed,  but  with  the 
exception  of  authorizing  expenditures  for  a  structure  to  be 
occupied  by  lay  students,  no  action  was  taken. 
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University  Office  Location  Changed. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  street  number 
of  our  Liiwerbky  office  is  IJ22  F  street  N.  W.  The 
Glover  building  in  which  lor  a  number  of  years  we 
have  had  our  office,  having  been  taken  by  one  of  the 
Government  departments,  we  with  others,  were  com- 
pelled to  vacate  the  premises.  We  have  moved  di- 
rectly across  the  street  to  the  Kellogg  building.  Thus 
we  are  in  the  same  neighborhood  and  on  the  same 
street  as  before,  only  the  number  is  different.  Kindly 
notice  the  new  number — 1422.  Let  our  friends  re- 
member that  we  can  be  found  directly  across  the  street 
from  our  old  location.  We  shall  be  glad  at  any  time 
to  greet  old  friends  and  new  in  our  attractive  and  con- 
venient office  now  at  1422  F  street  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


Annual  Meeting  of  Trustees. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  American 
University  was  held  December  14,  1910,  at  the  new 
office  of  the  University,  1422  F  street,  N.  W.  The 
enterprise  never  before  has  been  so  promising.  Loy- 
alty to  a  wider  vision  of  the  work  with  a  more  aggres- 
sive spirit  of  determination  stirred  those  present.  Re- 
ports showed  that  the  institution  is  being  administered 
with  utmost  economy  while  the  endowment  funds 
steadily  are  increasing.  The  active  personal  leadership 
of  Bishop  Cranston  in  bringing  the  finances  of  the 
University  to  careful  business  methods  at  the  same  time 
that  new  and  varied  endeavors  ceaselessly  are  put 
forth  is  being  felt  everywhere.  The  last  six  months 
have  recorded  a  most  notable  advance.  Hon.  John  L. 
Donovan,  of  Watseka,  111.,  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  board. 

Members  present  were  Bishop  Earl  Cranston,  Dr. 
David  H.  Carroll  and  Dr.  Charles  W.  Baldwin,  of 
Baltimore ;  Dr.  J.  G.  Bickerton  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Keator, 
of  Philadelphia;  Dr.  T.  N.  Boyle,  of  Pittsburg;  Dr. 
W.  R.  Wedderspoon,  Mr.  B.  F.  Leighton,  Mr.  Thomas 
W.  Smith,  Mr.  Aldis  B.  Browne,  Mr.  G.  W.  F. 
Swartzell,  of  Washington,  and  Chancellor  Franklin 
Hamilton.  Officers  of  the  board  were  elected ;  presi- 
dent, D.  H.  Carroll ;  vice-president,  A.  B.  Browne : 
secretary,  C.  W.  Baldwin ;  treasurer,  C.  C.  Glover. 
The  members  of  the  e.Kecutive  committee  are :  Frank- 
lin Hamilton,  T.  H.  Anderson,  B.  F.  Leighton,  A.  B. 
Browne,  T.  W.  Smith,  D.  W.  Carroll,  W.  R.  Wedder- 
spoon, C.  W.  Baldwin,  G.  W.  F.  Swartzell,  Earl  Crans- 
ton, C.  F.  Norment.  Finance  committee :  A.  B. 
Browne,  C.  C.  Glover,  C.  F.  Norment.  Auditing  com- 
mittee :  B.  F.  Leighton,  T.  W.  Smith,  G.  W.  F.  Swart- 
zell. 


A  Voice  From  the  Middle  West, 
Fred  M.  Stone,  D.  D.,  Endowment  Secretary. 

Increased  interest  and  the  support  of  the  ministry 
and  laymen  is  the  order  of  the  day.  All  are  saying, 
"The  integrity  of  the  Church  is  at  stake  and  the  Uni- 
versity must  go."  They  are  backing  their  statements 
with  their  dollars.  I  am  nearing  the  close  of  my  third 
year's  connection  with  the  University  and  the  outlook 
was  never  more  assuring  than  now.  There  have  been 
many  anxious  hours  and  some  disappointments,  but  it 
is  a  joy  to  add  there  is  a  substantial  financial  increase 
and  our  future  is  brighter  than  ever  in  the  history  of 
the  institution.  The  work  in  the  Middle  States  devel- 
ops steadily.  The  Rubicon  of  our  days  of  distress 
and  uncertainty  has  been  crossed.  The  University 
is  more  than  solvent  in  its  finances  and  status  before 
the  people.  Money  is  coming  in  larger  and  larger 
sums. 

The  attitude  of  the  conferences  att'ended  this  fall 
was  marked  by  a  welcome  hospitality.  I  presented  the 
interests  of  the  University  to  the  Illinois  Conference 
at  the  session  in  Jacksonville  and  was  most  cordially 
entertained  by  Dr.  Harker  and  his  delightful  wife  at 
the  Woman's  College.  Here  is  a  great  and  growing 
plant  of  educational  activity  and  the  worthy  doctor 
and  his  amiable  wife,  with  an  excellent  corps  of  instruc- 
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tors,  are  happily  working  out  the  problem  of  the  sepa- 
rate education  of  women.  Bishop  Cranston  was  in  the 
chair  presiding  over  the  session  of  the  conference  on 
my  arrival,  keen,  analytic,  kind  in  spirit,  but  firm  as 
adamant  when  convinced  his  cause  was  just.  He 
graciously  stopiit-d  the  conference  business  in  the 
midst  of  important  matter  to  allow  a  presentation  of 
the  cause  in  hand.  The  brethren  were  the  personifi- 
cation of  courtesy  as  attentive  listeners.  I  remained 
over  Sunday  and  greatly  enjoyed  the  masterful  ser- 
mon of  the  Bishop  hi  the  morning  and  took  part  in  the 
addresses  of  the  evening. 

The  following  week  1  attended  that  wide-awake 
body  of  our  ministers  known  as  the  Central  Illinois 
Conference,  a  fine  body  of  successful  servants  of  God. 
The  session  was  held  at  Pontiac.  Dr.  Ryan,  the  con- 
ference host,  has  the  unique  distinction  of  serving  that 
church  eleven  out  of  fourteen  consecutive  years  and 
this  was  his  second  entertainment  of  the  annual  con- 
ference during  his  pastorate  at  that  place.  A  place 
was  accorded  on  the  program  Tuesday  evening  and 
Wednesday  morning  through  the  kindness  of  Bishop 
Moore,  who  is  always  alive  to  the  University's  affairs, 
the  business  of  the  conference  was  stopped  in  the  midst 
of  the  organization  work  to  allow  an  opportunity  to 
address  the  ministers  concerning  our  enterprise,  as  it 
was  necessary  to  leave  on  an  early  train  for  the  next 
appointment.  Bishop  Moore  took  occasion  to  affirm 
his  unwavering  faith  in  the  development  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  its  vital  importance. 

The  ne.xt  destination  was  Niles,  Ohio,  where  the 
East  Ohio  Conference  was  in  session.  Bishop  Berry, 
genial,  wholesouled,  and  alert,  gladly  made  way  for  the 
University  cause  in  the  morning  session  and  at  night 
the  services  were  divided  between  the  conference  claim- 
ants and  our  cause.  The  growing  attitude  of  the  con- 
ference is  that  of  happy  and  stable  encouragement. 

While  traveling  in  this  great  region  of  industrial  and 
agricultural  activity  I  was  struck  with  the  many  indi- 
cations of  substantial  prosperity.  It  is  truly  a  marvel- 
ous illustration  of  workshop  conditions  and  a  store- 
house of  fruit  and  grain.  Industrial  plants,  well 
equipped  farms  and  rapidly  growing  cities  are  con- 
stantly in  evidence.  The  great  causes  of  the  Church 
are  dear  to  those  people  and  they  are  constantly  sup- 
porting these  with  an  increasing  liberality. 

To  succeed  in  this  project  and  build  upon  a  never 
failing  foundation  I  profoundly  believe  in  three  things: 
I^'aith  in  God,  victory  in  prayer,  active  consecrated 
human  endeavor.  In  life's  problems  "more  things  have 
been  wrought  by  prayer  than  this  world  dreams  of," 
and  the  recorded  achievements  of  active  consecrated 
endeavor  fill  the  annals  of  sacred  and  profane  history. 
Upon  this  basis  the  University  will  go  forward  in  its 
building  and  enlargement. 


THE    HISTORIC    WKSI.IlV    tllAl 


The  Historic  Wesley  Chair. 

(3ur  readers  will  be  glad  to  see  the  pictorial  repre- 
sentation of  the  massive  chair  now  in  the  College  of 
History  made  from  the  timbers  of  City  Road  Chapel 
twenty  years  ago  and  given  to  the  American  Univer- 


s:t\-.  The  combination  of  artistic  skill  with  historic 
material  renders  this  piece  of  furniture  unique  in 
interest.  Its  chief  points  of  attraction  are  the  carved 
medallion  of  John  'Wesley,  the  British  lions  and  the 
.\merican  eagle,  the  coats  of  arms  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  and  the  lines  of 
Charles  Wesley: 

ITnite  the  pair  so  long  disjoined. 
Learning  and  vital  piety. 

The  inscription  plate  reads : 

Presented  by  William  Ncwburn,  of  Wykeliam  Park,  Ban- 
bury, on  behalf  of  the  Methodists  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
Methodists  of  .America,  to  be  used  as  a  chair  of  the  Second 
Ecumenical  Conference,  Washington,  October,  i8pi,  and  after- 
wards as  the  President's  Chair  of  the  American  University. 
The  chair  is  made  of  old  oak  taken  from  Wesley  Chapel,  City 
Road,  London. 

Designed  and  executed  by        T.     B.    Stephenson,     President 
Robert  Garnett  &  Sons,  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 

Warrington.  Conference.  1891. 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  CUP  OF  PEACE 

Dedicated   to   the   Professorship  of    Peace   proposed   for   the 
American  University  by  Bishop  WiHard  F.  Mallalieu. 

Mingle  afresh  the  Christmas  cup  of  peace. 

Enlarge  the  skyline  of  thy  faith  anew. 

Rear  watch  towers  high  for  wider  Pisgah  view. 

Reach  forth  to  coming  joy,  the  old  release. 

Yet  not  entirely  let  past  music  cease; 

Contrive  to  take  from  memory's  heartening  cue 

Hope's  brightening  path  to  Heaven's  unfading  blue. 

Relive  the  angels'  song  and  still  mcrease 

In  work  of  thinking  brain  and  loving  heart. 

Seek  fields  fresh  furrowed  by  the  share  of  pain 

To  scatter  there  the  grains  of  Christly  gold. 

Mix  every  hour  with  love  the  major  part. 

And  sympathy's  sweet  chord  the  minor  strain. 

So  shall  the  Shepherd  Good  the  world  enfold. 

— Albert  Osborn 


A  Peace  Professorship  Proposed  by  Bishop  l*lallalieu. 

Bishop  Mallalieu  has  long  been  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  international  peace.  He  novir  proposes  a 
Peace  Professorship  for  the  American  University.  At 
the  self-same  moment  Mr.  Carnegie  sets  aside  over 
eleven  million  dollars  as  a  foundation  for  bringing 
about  world  peace.  The  first  meeting  of  this  founda- 
tion was  held  in  Washington.  The  hearts  of  all  peo- 
ples are  centered  on  this  dream  of  a  world  peace. 
Well  they  may  be.  Mark  these  indictments  of  the  folly 
and  the  crime  of  war  from  one  of  our  keenest  editors : 

Each  year  we  pay  $8,000,000  and  more  for  the  possession 
and  use  of  some  twenty  battleships.  The  price  of  one  battle- 
ship would  double  all  the  benevolent  gifts  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  for  the  ne.xt  three  years.  With  two  battle- 
ships we  could  more  than  double  the  endowments  of  the  fifty- 
three  chief  colleges  of  the  same  church.  One  battleship  costs 
more  than  would  provide  twenty  parks  in  the  crowded  areas 
of  our  great  cities.  The  wealth  produced  in  one  year  by  the 
skill  and  labor  on  500,000  acres  of  fertile  land  goes  into  the 
making  of  one  of  these  fighting  machines. 


Dr.  John  A.  Gutteridg:e  Steadily  Improving:  in  Health. 

We  rejoice  to  be  able  to  announce  to  the  legion 
of  Dr.  Gutteridge's  friends  that  he  slowly  but 
surely  is  regaining  his  health  and  strength.  By  the 
nature  of  the  case  his  complete  recovery  will  require 
time.  But  it  will  be  only  the  more  permanent  fOr  that 
lengthened  process  of  healing.  The  naturally  bouyant 
and  optiinistic  temperament  of  our  friend  has  not 
been  disturbed.  He  is  just  as  smiling  and  radiant 
with  sincere  human  interest  and  friendliness  as  before. 


This  will  assist  greatly  in  the  ultimate  recovery  to 
normal  health. 

Dr.  Gutteridge  has  numberless  friends  throughout 
the  land.  They  continually  are  inquiring  with  genuine 
concern  as  to  the  condition  of  him  with  whom  they 
have  spent  so  many  happy  hours.  Like  the  genuine, 
trustful,  hopeful  heart  that  he  is,  John  Gutteridge 
sends  his  well-wishers  greeting.  Ere  they  know  it 
their  friend  will  be  at  their  doors  and  hearts  again 
with  his  persuasive  smile  and  that  story  that  never 
grows  old — The  American  University. 


Mr.  John  F.  Keator. 


The  many  friends  of  Mrs.  John  F.  Keator,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  have  been  pained  to  learn  of  the  grief 
that  has  come  to  her  through  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band. Mrs.  Keator's  loss  is  peculiarly  poignant,  be- 
cause of  the  unusually  close  association  which  she 
had  not  only  with  her  husband's  more  personal  tastes 
and  interests  but  also  with  all  that  larger  sweep  of 
activities  and  benevolent  causes  to  which  he  had  given 
so  much  thought  and  time.  There  are  some  losses 
for  which  earth  holds  no  reparation.  Such  has  come 
to  Mrs.  Keator  in  the  death  of  her  husband. 

Her  many  friends  are  not  forgetful  of  her  in  her 
sorrow  and  bereavement.  Her  associates  on  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  American  University,  least  of  all,  are 
unmindful  of  what  such  a  loss  means  to  her. 

We  assure  her  of  our  profound  sympathy  and  pray 
that  the  Heavenly  Father  may  assauge  her  grief,  and 
we  express  our  confidence  that  under  God's  blessing 
in  the  years  to  come  she  will  find  it  her  joy  to  take 
up  and  carry  on  the  manifold  noble  interests  to  which 
her  husband  gave  so  much  of  his  strength  and  life. 


Madam  Mountford  111. 

We  regret  to  have  to  inform  the  many  friends  of 
Madam  Mountford  of  her  serious  illness.  In  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  after  a  laborious  season  of  lectures  and 
public  addresses  Madam  Mountford  this  past  autumn 
was  compelled  to  undergo  a  serious  surgical  operation. 
While  her  life  was  spared  by  the  operation  her  mental 
condition  was  disturbed  by  the  great  strain  and  suf- 
fering. Madam  Mountford  now  is  being  cared  for  in 
a  sanitarium  in  Cincinnati.  Her  condition  is  serious 
but  we  hope  and  pray  that  she  yet  may  be  spared  and 
restored  to  health  and  strength.  It  does  not  seem  as  if 
the  work  of  this  strong  and  vigorous  personality  which 
excited  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  her  can  be 
done.  Let  Madam  Mountford's  many  friends  have 
her  in  mind  tenderly  and  prayerfully  during  these 
dark  and  heavy  hours  of  weakness  and  suffering. 


Sewer  Connection  Made  to  Our  Grounds. 

The  District  of  Columbia  authorities  have  com- 
pleted the  sewer  line  to  the  grounds  of  the  American 
Ll^niversity.  The  line  runs  up  New  Mexico  avenue  to 
its  junction  with  Nebraska  avenue  and  there  has  been 
pushed    across    Nebraska    avenue    to    our    property. 
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Al'.RAUAM    LIXCCILN  S   SOFA 


There  now  only  is   needed  to  connect  our  buildings 
with  the  sewer  thus  built. 

Some  time  ago  when  we  were  investigating  the 
items  of  expense  involved  in  the  utilization  of  our 
plant  we  found  that  it  would  cost  $4,000  to  carry  out 
the  sewer  to  our  property  line.  The  District  authori- 
ties were  willing  to  order  the  construction  if  we  would 
pay  one-half  of  the  expense,  to  wit,  $2,000.  But  after 
consideration  the  Commissioners  ordered  the  construc- 
tion without  waiting  for  our  cooperation.  Thus  we 
have  been  saved  an  expense  of  $2,000,  and  there  now 
wait  for  us  at  our  door  water,  light,  and  sewers. 
Every  month  now  seems  to  register  some  new  for- 
ward step  for  our  University  enterprise. 


Three  Roman  Voices  Which  American  Protestants 
Should  Heed. 

Two  cardinals,  one  from  Italy  and  one  from  Ireland, 
and  an  American  Roman  Catholic  priest,  recently  have 
spoken  words  of  moment  concerning  Protestantism. 
Cardinal  Vannutelli  while  in  New  York  said : 

Naturally,  I  was  especially  concerned  with  the  progress  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States.  The  evidences  I 
have  seen  of  the  marvelous  growth  of  the  church  in  this 
country  have  impressed  me  most  profoundly.  Here,  un- 
hampered by  hostile  legislation  and  free  to  work  out  her 
mission,  the  church,  an  infant  in  years,  shows  all  the  vitality 
and  strength  of  a  giant. 

Cardinal  Logue,  primate  of  Ireland,  says : 
Catholicism  will  be  the  salvation  of  America,  because  its 
cardinal  principles  are  more  vitally  Christian  than  those  of 
other  religions.  I  believe  the  time  will  come  when  America 
will  be  classed  as  a  Catholic  nation.  Everywhere  I  see  evi- 
dences of  the  tremendous  growth  in  membership  and  influence 
of  the  church.  It  is  only  a  narrow-minded  person  who  can 
look  on  this  growth  as  a  menace. 

Rev.  Paul  Francis,  a  recent  Roman  convert  from  the 
Episcopal  Church,  in  a  sermon  in  Boston  declared: 

It  is  evident  that  old-fashioned  Protestantism  is  falling 
to  pieces,  but  out  of  its  decaying  systems  there  is  emerging, 
thank  God,  an  extraordinary  Catholic  reaction. 


The  full,  rich,  glorious  Christ  of  a  Catholic  Christianity  has 
been  dragged  from  his  throne  by  the  advance  thinkers  and 
reduced  to  beggary. 

A  pale,  bloodless,  emaciated,  Syrian  ghost,  he  still  dimly 
haunts  the  corridors  of  this  twentieth  century  Protestantism, 
from  which  the  doom  of  his  final  exclusion  has  already  been 
spoken. 

We  do  not  quote  these  words  in  any  spirit  of  con- 
troversy or  irritation,  but  simply  as  students  of  the 
times,  seeking  to  build  an  institution  pledged  to  the 
highest  development  of  Protestant  thought  and  the 
best  progress  of  American  life,  we  call  attention  tc 
these  utterances.  Where  could  be  found  tnore  lumin- 
ous or  stirring  arguments  for  building  and  endowing 
the  American  University  at  the  National  Capital? 


Abraham  Lincoln's  Sofa. 

Among  the  treasures  now  housed  in  the  College  of 
History  peculiarly  valuable  is  the  sofa  once  used  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  White  House.  A  cut  of  this 
souvenir  of  the  great  emancipator  accompanies  these 
lines.  The  sofa  was  owned  for  several  years  by  Bishop 
Hurst.  From  his  estate  it  became  the  property  of  his 
son,  John  La  Monte  Hurst,  of  Denver,  who  has  pre- 
sented it  to  the  American  LTniversity.  Its  antique  and 
well  built  frame  is  still  covered  with  the  original  green 
leather.  For  the  photograph  from  which  the  picture 
is  made  we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Rev. 
George  V.  Morris,  of  Lexington,  Ky. 


"  Let  the  Flag:  Float  Over  the  University,"  Says 
Rev.  J.  F.  Allen. 

Rev.  James  F.  Allen,  of  Winthrop,  Mass.,  is  a  man 
of  vision.  In  his  vision  he  sees  on  the  grounds  of  the 
AiTierican  LTniversity  a  tall  flag  mast  rising  above  the 
buildings  and  at  the  mast  head  flung  out  to  the  breeze 
the  ensign  of  the  LTnited  States  of  America.  The  vis- 
ion is  worthy  of  the  man  and  of  the  institution.    The 
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motto  of  the  American  University  is  Pro  Deo  et 
Patria — For  God  and  Country.  Over  all  the  posses- 
sions of  an  institution  with  such  a  motto  there  ought 
to  float  the  flag  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Allen's  thought  is  that  the  Epworth  Leagues  of 
New  England  could  be  induced  to  undertake  as  their 
share  in  this  national  university  enterprise  the  raismg 
of  the  money  needed  to  erect  on  the  University  grounds 
such  a  flag'  pole  and  to  fly  from  the  staff  a  flag  of 
appropriate  size  and  quality. 

We  do  not  need  to  wait  for  this  until  actual  work 
is  being  done  in  the  buildings.  What  we  already  have 
belongs  to  God  and  country.  The  ground  and  build- 
ings already  formally  have  been  dedicated  to  God,  now 
let  us  raise  over  them  the  flag.  All  who  see  will  re- 
joice and  the  flag  will  honor  us. 

We  are  taking  steps  to  learn  what  will  be  the  e.xact 
expense  for  such  a  plan.  In  the  ne.xt  issue  of  Tin: 
Courier  we  will  give  the  estimate  with  dimensions  of 
staff  and  flag.  In  the  meantime  let  any  one  who  is 
interested  in  the  plan  communicate  with  Rev.  James  F. 
Allen,'  Winthrop,  Mass.,  who  is  the  father  of  the  idea. 

Hoyor  with  your  assistance  tjie  Christian  patriot  who 
woulcf  see  put  in  her  rightful  place,  high  against  the 
sky  above  the  American  University  the  old  ensign 
from  which  "not  a  stripe  has  been  erased,  not  a  single 
star  obscured." 


A  Voice  From  Across  the  Border. 

Chancellor  Hamilton,  of  the  American  University,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  was  called  to  Chicago  by  the  bishops  to  make  a 
Kill  statement  of  the  affairs  of  that  institution.  The  informa- 
tion he  furnished  upon  the  financial  conditions,  the  opportunity 
and  needs  of  his  university,  elicited  their  high  endorsement. 
which  is  in  every  way  a  notable  and  challenging  deliverance. 
This  institution  needs  money  to  complete  the  buildings  and 
"put  in  action"  the  school.  In  a  large  measure  of  political, 
ecclesiastical,  Christian  and  educational  need,  the  capital  of 
this  country  must  have  at  once  a  strong,  large  and  influential 
Protestant '  university.  The  Protestant  people  of  America 
must  be  alert  to  discern  this  necessity  and  to  provide  abund- 
antly and  quickly  for  it  through  a  great  school  like  the 
American  University  has  planned.— T/ic  Christian  Guardian. 


Ten  Miles  Beyond  the  Grounds  of  the  American 
University. 

Washington  .should  have  a  city  college  and  it  should  be 
located  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  near  Great  Falls,  where 
power  could  be  procured  for  lighting  and  heating  the  large 
buildings  required.  So  declared  Allan  Davis,  principal  of  the 
Business  High  School,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Columbia  Heights 
Citizens'  Association  last  evening.  The  association  met  in 
the  Post  Office  Hall  on  Park  road  northwest,  near  Fourteenth 
street,  and  the  meeting  was  largely  attended. 

The  address  of  Principal  Davis  was  attentively  listened  to. 

When  Mr.  Davis  mentioned  the  fact  that  in  his  belief  Wash- 
ington should  have  a  city  college  he  stated  that  in  all  prob- 
ability some  people  would  believe  the  suggestion  to  be  some- 
what advanced,  but  he  declared  that  the  educational  ad- 
vantages of  the  city  could  hardly  be  better  served  than  in  the 
building  of  such  an  institution. 

In  discussing  the  location,  he  declared  that  the  best  site  in 
the  section  seems  to  be  near  Great  Falls,  where  by  bridling 
the  Potomac  the  great  water  power  now  going  to  waste  could 
be   made   to   heat   and   lig'ht   the   buildings   necessary.     There 


would  be  space,  he  .said,  for  aquatic  sports  as  well  as  a  splendid 
athletic  field. — Washington  Star,  November  2. 

This  proposition  to  found  a  Washington  City  Col- 
lege is  of  double  interest  to  us.  It  not  only  is  an  ad- 
ded evidence  of  the  educational  needs  of  Washington, 
l)ut  it  also  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  .\mericait 
L'niversity.  The  proposed  site  for  the  new  college  is 
at  least  ten  miles  beyond  the  location  of  the  x^merican 
l'niversity  grounds.  Let  those  who  have  fancied  that 
we  were  located  too  far  from  the  center  of  the  city 
take  notice.  The  ideal  location  for  a  college  now,  it  is 
said,  is  ten  miles  bc\ond  us. 


The  American  University  on  Trial. 

The  .American  University  is  nn  trial — of  this  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  If,  however,  the  University  is  to  prove  a  vital 
and  uplifting  influence  in  our  national  life,  with  our  popu- 
lation growing  more  and  more  heterogeneous,  a  mere  trans- 
planting, in  many  sections,  of  foreign  soil  and  foreign 
prejudices,  it  must  begin  its  task  in  earnest  "for  life  and 
letters,"  for  genuineness  in  scholarship  and  character.  It 
must  prove,  before  too  late,  the  -American  dynamo  to  control 
and  vitalize  the  American  nation  and  lead  it  to  higher  issues. 
Let  the  true  expansion  of  our  Republic  be  not  in  foreign 
conquests  but  in  conquest  of  ourselves.  The  American  has 
to  be  regained  for  America  and  American  ideals.  The  Uni- 
versity must  resolutely  prepare  for  the  work.  Too  much  time 
has  already  been  lost. — Abram  S.  Isaacs  in  The  Fontm. 

Whatever  university  may  have  been  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer  of  the  above  paragraph,  his  words  ring 
singularly  pertinent  in  their  application  to  our 
situation.  We  thank  him  for  the  sentiment,  and  for 
its  concise  and  yet  comprehensive  statetnent.  If  time 
has  been  lost,  let  us  now  redeem  the  time.  Let  us 
luiild  and  endow  the  American  ITniversity  which 
shall  meet  the  high  requirements  of  the  writer  whom 
we  quote  above. 


What  Rich  Men's  Money  Has  Done  for  the  Development 
of  Education. 

\\  hat  has  made  possible  the  tremendous  strides  of  our 
higher  institutions  in  recent  years?  Johns  Hopkins,  founded 
as  late  as  1876  by  the  munificence  of  one  man,  was  the- 
first  university  in  this  country  that  really  deserved  the  name. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  thought  necessary  to  go  abroad 
to  finish  one's  education.  In  theological  circles  there  is  still 
some  movement  toward  Germany.  But  it  is  true  today,  as 
it  never  was  in  the  past,  that  one  does  not  have  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  for  a  university  training.  The  vast  sums  given  to 
our  schools  by  private  individuals  have  made  this  possible. 
European  institutions  that  reckon  their  age  by  centuries  have 
been  made  to  rub  their  eyes  in  the  face  of  the  results  achieved 
by  the  University  of  Chicago,  for  example,  in  a  brief  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  this  also  through  the  generosity  of  one 
man.  Let  the  students  who  everywhere  enjoy  advantages 
like  these  give  credit  where  it  is  due.  The  genius  of  a  Har- 
per, backed  by  the  gifts  of  a  Rockefeller,  made  the  University 
of  Chicago  to  develop  as  under  a  magician's  wand._  In 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  endowment  of  the  General  Educational 
Board  we  have  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  far-reaching 
methods  ever  conceived  of  aiding  deserving  schools.  Nor 
must  we  forget  the  history  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Uni- 
versity, Mr.  Archbold's  helpfulness  to  Syracuse,  Dr.  Pear- 
sons' almost  countless  benefactions  to  smaller  colleges 
throughout  the  West  and  South,  the  indirect  influence  of  Mr. 
Carnegie's  pension  fund,  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  and  a  host  of 
other  contributors,  large  and  smaU.^lVealth  and  Education. 
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PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  SINGING  LUTHER  s    HVMN 


PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT    AND    BISHOP   CRANSTO.V 


President  Roosevelt  and  Bishop  Cranston 

The  two  pictures  which  appear  on  our  fronf  page 
are  of  more  than  usual  interest.  Many  of  our  readers 
will  desire  to  preserve  them  as  souvenirs  of  an  in- 
teresting day  and  experience.  The  pictures  are  faith- 
ful reproductions  of  two  kodak  snapshots  made  on 
the  grounds  of  the  American  University  by  Rev.  John 
T.  ISrabner  Smith  of  Sauk  Center,  Minnesota.  This 
well-known  member  of  the  Northern  Minnesota  Con- 
ference is  a  brillant  journalist  whose  graceful  pen  is 
pressed  into  service  by  many  of  the  leading  newspapers 
and  journals.  While  representing  the  press  on  the 
occasion  of  the  memorable  visit  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  Baltimore  to  the  grounds  of  the  American 
University,  Mr.  Smith  secured  an  exceptionally  favor- 
able location  for  his  work.  From  this  point  of  vantage 
he  was  enabled  to  capture  two  truly  remarkable  pic- 
tures. One  negative  shows  President  Roosevelt  being 
escorted  to  the  speakers'  stand  by  Bishop  Cranston. 
The  second  film  is  a  picturesque  one  indeed.    It  shows 


the  President  singing  Luther's  hymn  in  company  with 
the  German  Methodists. 

Thosev  who  were  present  will  recall  the  abound- 
ing, almost  boyish  enthusiasm  with  which  President 
Roosevelt  greeted  the  proposition  of  the  German  visi- 
tors to  sing  for  him  in  the  German  tongue  this  his 
favorite  hymn.  They  also  will  recall  the  contagious 
fervor  with  which  the  President  finally  leaped  to  his 
feet  and  with  full  voice  joined  heartily  in  the  singing. 
This  is  the  moment  that  the  photograph  records. 

Copies  of  these  pictures  have  been  sent  to  Col. 
Roosevelt  and  to  Bishop  Cranston.  These  gentlemen 
undoubtedly  join  with  us  in  grateful  thanks  to  Rev. 
J.  T.  Brabner  Smith  for  his  thoughtful  kindness. 


$10,000  Cash  Gift 

Ten  thousand  dollars  in  cash  has  just  been  paid 
over  tp  the  trustees  of  the  University  by  one  of  the 
trustees.     For  obvious  reasons  the  name  of  this  trus- 
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tee,  teniporaril}-,  is  withheld.  We  must  state,  how- 
ever, as  a  mark  of  our  gratitude  and  sincere  apprecia- 
tion of  this  gift,  tiiat  the  giver  is  one  who  .in  the  past 
has  been  a  munificent  helper  to  the  enterprise.  No 
one  has  stood  by  the  University- more  sturdily  or  is 
recording  more  determinedly  his  intention  that  the 
work  shall  be  pushed  to  a  glorious  culmination. 
Knowing  as  he  does  that  resources  already  in  hand 
assure  the  ultimate  success  of  the  undertaking,  this 
resourceful  and  strong  man,  whose  whole  life  has  been 
a  radiant  path  of  conquest  over  difficulties,  is  set  upon 
a  quick  coming  of  the  Kingdom  in  the  work  at  Wash- 
ington. He  wishes  and  prays  for  others  to  join  him 
in  giving  in  self-sacrifice  that  the  /\merican  Uni- 
versity may  be  enabled  to  undertake  its  appointed 
task.  With  such  leadership  success  is  inevitable.  With 
such  vision  of  responsibility  the  institution  cannot 
fail  to  measure  up  to  its  largest  opportunities.  With 
such  never  failing  readiness  to  provide  the  actual 
money  .by  which  vision  may  be  worked-  out  into  actu- 
ality, let  every  friend  of  the  .f^merican  University 
rejoice,  fir  here  -is  example  of  Christian  stewardship 
that  shall  not  fail  of  divine  commendation  or  of 
earthly  increase. 

Such  .American  patriotism  is  larger  even  than  the 
thought  of  .America.  It  takes  hold  on  the  future.  It 
has  the  stars  in  its  ken.  This  is  a  Christian  lan;l. 
It  is  a  Protestant  people  who  have  fought  out  their 
liberties  and  will  let  no  man  take  their  crown.  By 
just  such  gifts  as  this — mark  how  beside  the  Potomac, 
rising  above  the  National  Capitol,  a  new,  potent,  noble 
Christian  School  of  learning  is  coming  to  flower. 


The  American  University  Reaches  $500,000  Endowment 

New  assets  of  $16,000  have  just  ijccn  added  to  thc 
resources  of  the  American  University.  One  of  these 
assets  is  a  cash  gift  of  $10,000  from  one- of  the  trus- 
tees. This  gift,  which  is  for  endowment,  lifts  the  total 
endowment  of  the  LTniversity,  both  productive  and 
non-productive,  to  the  encouraging  figure  of  $500,402. 
of  wdiich  the  productive  portion  is  $227,267,  and  the 
non-productive  $273,225.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
University  plant  and  all  other  resources.  Special  in- 
terest, moreover,  attaches  to  this  assistance  at  this 
time,  since  the  givers  of  this  last  help  are  perfecting 
plans  for  yet  larger  giving.  When  announced,  these 
plans  will  encourage  and  inspire  all'  who  are  zealous 
for  the  opening  of  the  American  University. 


Recent  Gifts  of  Money 

General  Fund 

$500.  Summerfield  Baldwin.  $250,  J.  S.  Gary.  $100  (each'), 
Wm.  Gisriel,  John  Kenworthy,  Mrs.  James  L.  Norton,  Mrs. 
John  F.  Keator,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Sprowles.  $50  (each),  Joseph 
H.  Ciiubb.  H.  C.  Harris,  Theo.  F.  Miller,  J.  Atwood  White. 
$27,  A.  L.  Wiley.  $25  (each),  Isaac  S.  Smyth,  W.  H.  Heisler. 
Lee  S.  Smith,  W.  J.  Montgomery,  S.  K.  Felton.  $20.  W.  E. 
Eppert.  $10  (each),  George  C.  Coon,  A.  C.  True,  H.  C. 
Jones.  $.S.oo  (each).  E.  C.  Curfman,  "A  Friend,"  Nathan 
Moore.  $2.00  (each),  K.  H.  and  Ethel  Embree,  Catharine 
Miller,  S.  M.  Simpson.  $1.00  (each).  W.  S.  Calhoun,  Alfred 
Raut. 


Asbury  Memorial  Fund 
$5.00,  A.  J.  Holmes. 

McCabe  Endowment  Fund 
$5.00,  R.  Newbolit 

John  H.  and  Annie  11.  Donovan  Memorial 
$10,000,  "Two  l-'riendK." 

Bishop  Hamilton  Lectureship  Fund 

$100  (each).  Bishop  Collins  Denny,  James  Wcstfall, 
$50,  VVni.  B.  Matthews.  $25  (each),  Robert  Watt,'  L.  .M. 
Alexander,  Thomas  Owens.  $10  (each).  L.  S.  Starrett,  Roliert 
Forbes,  John  Richards.  $5.00  (each),  C.  W.  B.  Ellis, 
Katherine  M.  Lewis,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Richardson,  Miss  .^nnie  L. 
Williams.  E.  L.  Waldorf,  L.  N.  Wilcox,  H.  W.  Artman,  W. 
H.  York.  $4.00  (each),  Mrs.  S.  A.  Morse,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Babel, 
G.  S.  Eldridge.  H.  1.  Chattin,  A.  R.  Johns.  Mrs.  E.  L,  Lock- 
wood,  J.  L.  Transue:  Frank  Hamilton,  Hoyt  F.  Hill.  $3-3'^ 
Collection.  Bellefonte,  Pa.  $300.  Hattie  L.  Waters.  $2..S0, 
O.  .'V.  R.etaiv  $2.00  (each),  Irwin  L.  Seag'er,  J.  C.  Craig, 
M'r.  and  Mrs.  Harry  McK.  Powell.  C.  A.  Hawn,  F.  Mittle- 
fehldt,  C.  H.  McCrea, "Miss  Mary  M.  Wardwell,   Edward  Jarvis, 

C.  M.  Thompson.  E.  A.  Peck.  S.  F.  Beardsley.  H.  C  Woods, 
G.  L.  Pasche.  G.  E.  Wood,  C.  M.  Eddy,  J.  W.' Camobcll,  S.  H. 
tCee'er,  L.  E.  Watson.  $1.00  (each),J.  H.  Phillips,  H.  A. 
Carroll,  H.  P.  Cruse,  C.  E.  Luce.  D.  J.  Ford.  Marion  L. 
Reddish.  E.  A.  Cooke,  J.  H.  Freeline,  R.  W.  Wilcox,  H.  R. 
Williamson,  H.  H.  Johnson,  W.  A.  Rice.  C.  W.  GihiTin,  C. 
E.    Lane.    Catherine    Miller,   W.   H.    Manning,   A.    B.   Taylor, 

D.  J.  Shenton,   Marv  J.  Horner,  R.  C.   Lusk.  Mrs.  Steer.  H. 

E.  Smith.  R.  A.  Grigsby.  C.  M.  Hall,'  M.  A.  Soper.  R.  E. 
Brettle.  Mrs.  Jennie  H.  Ross,  F.  T.  Stevenson.  L.  S.  Boyd, 
G  S.  Grimm.  Miss  Frances  Hutchisnu,  Mr.s.  J.  J.  Olewinc. 
S.  n.   R;iy,  J.  E.  Ward.  C.  C  Shuey. 


Dr.  Pearsons  to.  Give  All  on  His  Next  Birthday 

Determined  to  die  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  funds 
on  hand,  Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons,  of  Chicago,  who  is  more  than 
ninety  years  old  and  afflicted  with  rheumatism,  has  planned 
to  sell  his  home  and  enter  a  sanatorium  to  spend  the  rest  of 
his  days.  He  has  given  $6,000,000  to  twenty-nine  small 
colleges. 

On  his  next  birthday.  Dr.  Pearsons  plans  to  make  his  last 
bequests  to  his  colleges,  which  will  be  the  last  of  his  fortune. 
He  will  then  rest  content  in  the  sanatorium  waiting  for  the 
end. 

".A  ni'in  is  his  own  best  executor,"  said  Dr.  Pearsons  this 
evening,  "and  I  intend,  to  be  mine.  I  will  sell  my  home  and 
use  the  monev  to  pay  my  debts." 

Dr.  Pearsons  always  speaks  of  his  conditional  pledges  as 
his  "debts." 

"I  will  make  no  more  presents  until  my  next  birthday,"  he 
said.     "Then  I  will  dispose  of  everything." 

All  is  in  readiness  at  the  Pearsons  home  for  a  new  tenant. 
Thomas,  the  Pearsons'  butler  and  general  factotum,  has  been 
packing  things  for  several  weeks. 

"As  soon  as  the  house  is  sold  I  shall  go  to  the  sanato- 
rium," said  he,  "and  prepare  for  the  final  distribution.  For 
twenty-four  years  I  have  lived  in  the  old  mansion  here. 
Twenty-one  of  the  years  I  have  been  giving.  I  have  given 
something  like  $6,000,000  to  twenty-nine  colleges  and  insti- 
tutions in  twenty-four  States.  My  debts,  yes,  that  is  what 
I  call  them,  'You  see,  I  have  promised  Berea  College  $100,000 
if  $400,000  additional  is  raised. 

""That  is  one  debt  I  must  meet.  Then  there  are  other 
conditional  debts  that  I  must  meet.  You  know,  I  investigate 
every  college  or  institution  I  aid,'  and  as  I  am  getting  pretty 
well  along  in  years  I  think  I  would  rather  get  rid  of  every- 
thing right  away 

"When  my  house  is  sold  and  the  debts  met  I  shall  have 
been  my  own  executor  and  shall  have  closed  the  estate  en- 
tirely. There  will  be  no  disputes  after  I  am  gone.  That  is 
what  I  want  to  be  sure  of." 
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W'e  have  here  a  hfe  suggestion  and  example  that 
cannot  fail  to  strike  the  imagination  and  the  heart. 
What  a  picture !  Here  is  one  man  at  least  who  has 
caught  the  vision  that  with  its  glory  filled  the  souls 
of  the  fishermen  of  Galilee.  The  Gospel  idea  of  pov- 
erty is  not  a  renouncement  but  a  taking  possession. 
Set  free  from  material  preoccupation  the  life  has 
room  for  the  vision  eternal. 


Madame  Mountford  and  Her  Palestinian  Museum 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Courier  was  reported 
the  illness  of  Madame  Lydia  M.  von  Finkelstein 
Mountford.  Her  many  friends  will  rejoice  with  us  to 
learn  that  she  has  so  far  recovered  her  health  that 
she  has  been  lecturing  again  to  crowded  houses  on  her 
very  interesting  and  popular  themes,  vividly  illustrat- 
ing the  ancient  forms  and  customs  of  the  Hebrews. 
Of  late  she  has  been  in  the  South,  going  as  far  as 
Florida,  where  people  thronged  to  listen  to  her  de- 
scriptions of  Oriental  life  and  her  interpretation  of 
the  Bible. 

She  has  found  time  in  her  busy  life  and  wide  travels 
to  put  into  book  form  much  of  the  substance  of  her 
lectures.  It  is  entitled,  "Jesus  Christ  in  His  Home- 
land."    This  volume  of   138  pages  will  be  a  valued 


souvenir  to  thousands  who  have  heard  her  speak  and 
will  serve  to  remind  them  of  her  piquant  and  pic- 
turesque discourses,  so  enlivening  and  instructive  as 
expositions  of  the  Scriptures.  We  hope  it  will  have 
the  wide  circulation  which  it  merits. 

We  present  on  the  third  and  seventh  pages  of  this 
issue  two  pictures  showing  certain  cases  and  articles 
in  the  Mountford-Mamreov  Museum,  located  in  the 
College  of  History.  The  one  on  the  third  page  is  a 
section  in  the  northwest  corner  devoted  to  the  rich 
and  variegated  apparel  of  representative  women  of 
Bible  times  and  lands,  such  as  Sarah  and  Ruth.  It 
also  shows  at  the  top  a  birds-eye  view  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  from  Mount  Olivet,  and  at  the  bottom  is 
seen  the  historic  block  of  Maryland  granite  taken 
from  the  foundation  walls  of  Cokesbury  College  at 
Abingdon,  Md.,  which  some  day  is  expected  to  rest 
in  the  walls  of  one  of  the  buildings  of  the  American 
University.  The  other,  on  page  seven,  shows  the 
rich  and  costly  seamless  garment,  such  as  Jesus  wore 
during  His  public  ministry.  Its  figures  in  gold  thread 
are  symbolic  of  great  truths,  while  the  hem,  woven 
in  as  an  integral  part  of  the  robe,  is  indicative  of  the 
fact  that  the  wearer  was  a  healer.  Visitors  to  the  mu- 
seum are  enthusiastic  in  their  outspoken  admiration 
of  its  richness  and  beautv. 
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Rev.  J.  F.  St.  Clair,  D.  D.,  Takes  the  Field  for  the 
American  University 

Rev.  J.  F.  St.  Clair,  D.  D.,  is  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful workers  in  financing  the  kingdom  which  the  Meth- 
odist Church  possesses.  We  halt  the  press  of  the 
Courier  long  enough  to  announce  that  Dr.  St.  Clair 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  American  University  and 
is  perfecting  plans  for  an  aggressive  campaign  in  our 
behalf.  The  ne.xt  Courier  will  contain  a  full  state- 
ment of  this  most  interesting  news  with  information 
concerning  Dr.  St.  Clair  and  his  past  achievements 
and  victories.  All  friends  of  the  cause  will  rejoice  at 
this  reinforcement. 


Form  of  Will  for  the  American  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  f  a  Legacy  or  Bequest — • 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  "The  American  University,"  a  cor- 
poration in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  sum  of  (insert 
amount),  and  the  receipt  of  its  Treasurer  shall  be  a  sufficient 
discharge  to  my  executors  for  the  same. 

If  a  Devise  of  Land — 

T   give   and   devise   to   "The   American   LIniversity,"   a   cor- 
poration   in    the    District    of    Columbia,    the    following    land 
premises   (.insert  description),  with  the  appurtenances,  in   fee 
simple,  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  University. 
If  the  Residue  of  an  Estate — 

I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  all  the  residue  and  remainder 
of  my  estate,  real  and  personal,  including  herein  any  and 
every  legacy,  bequest,  or  devise  that  may  lapse  or  for  any 
reason  fail  to  take  effect,  to  "The  American  University,"  "a 
corporation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purposes  of 
said  University. 

The  will  should  be  attested  by  three  witnesses,  who  should 
write  against  their  names  their  place  of  residence,  their 
street  and  number.  The  following  form  of  attestation  will 
answer  for  every  State  in  the  Union  :  "Signed,  sealed,  pub- 
lished, and  declared  by  the  said  (A.  B.)  as  his  last  will  and 
testament,  in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  at  the  request  of  the 
said  (A.  B.)  and  in  his  presence  and  in  the  presence  of  each 
other,  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses." 


Annuity  Plan  of  the  American  University 

We  offer  a  plain  business  proposition  which  provides  for 
a  life  support  for  self,  wife,  children  or  dependents,  giving 
a  steady  and  certain  income,  and  at  the  saine  time  perfo.rming 
a  service  of  transcendent  iinportance  to  humanity.  Any  per- 
son desiring  to  give  money,  notes,  stocks,  bonds  or  other 
property  to  the  American  University,  reserving  to  himself  the 
income,  may  do  so,  and  receive  in  return  an  annuity  bond 
legally  executed  and  yielding  a  lifelong  income  at  fair  per 
cent.,  payable  semi-annually.  The  advantages  of  this  annuity 
plan  are  manifold.  The  interest  is  sure  and  larger  than  the 
banks  pay.  It  gives  freedom  from  business  complications  and 
exemption  from  ta.xes.  It  relieves  from  care  and  an.xiety  as 
to  fluctuation  in  values  and  uncertainty  as  to  securities.  It 
gives  to  one  who  has  created  an  estate  the  opportunity  to 
administer  it  himself.  It  brings  the  consciousness  that  you 
are  helping  a  worthy  cause  and  that  at  last  your  money  will 
be  put  to  noble  uses.  We  shall  be  glad  to  take  up  the  matter 
of  annuities  with  any  who  are  interested. 


Two  New  Helpers  for  Our  Work 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  announce  two  new 
helpers  who  will  assi.st  us  in  the  field.  One  is  a  highly 
esteemed  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Conference  'who 
has  been  long  interested  in  higher  education.  Rev. 
Joseph  Luccock,  a  brother  of  Rev.  Dr.  Naphtali 
Luccock.  The  other  is  a  young  layman,  Mr.  John 
Holland,  son  of  Hon.  Joseph  Holland,  so  long  and 
honorably  identified  with  the  highest  and  best  in- 
terests of  the  State  of  Delaware.  Mr.  John  Holland 
has  removed  his  home  to  Sacramento,  California. 
Tliere  he  has  an  important  position  of  trust  which 
will  give  him  wide  influence  and  acquaintance. 

Roth  of  these  friends  of  our  cause  believe  pro- 
foundly in  the  high  destiny  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity. They  both  are  men  of  persuasive  personality 
and  convincing  powers  upon  the  platform.  They  will 
be  heard  gladly,  wherever  they  present  our  cause,  and 
for  them  to  be  heard  will  create  an  ever  widening  cir- 
cle of  friends  for  our  undertaking. 
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They  will  accept  invitations  to  make  addresses  in 
the  interest  of  the  American  University,  and  we  earn- 
estly bespeak  for  them  the  most  cordial  cooperation 
in  any  thing  that  they  may  undertake  to  bring  the 
interests  and  work  of  the  American  University  to 
the  attention  and  hearts  of  all  patriots  and  lovers  of 
Christian  education. 


Dr.  David  H.  Ela's  Library  to  be  Given  to  the  American 
University 

The  daughters  of  Dr.  David  H.  Ela  have  decided 
to  donate  to  the  American  University  the  library  of 
their  father.  Dr.  Ela  was  one  of  the  leaders  ot  tne 
New  England  Conference.  He  had  held  foremost 
appointments,  was  a  trustee  of  many  societies  and  in- 
stitutions, was  a  presiding  elder,  and  had  served  as  the 
superintendent  of  the  Boston  City  Missionary  Society. 
The  Methodist  Hynmal  now  contains  his  hymn  on  the 
Transfiguration,  "The  Chosen  Three,  on  Mountain 
Height." 

It  is  fitting  that  the  books  of  such  a  workman  should 
become  the  pabulum  for  other  "workmen  like  himself 
'  after  he  is  gone. 

We  thank  the  Misses  Ela  for  this  generous  and 
gracious  gift.  We  assure  them  that  the  gift  is  appre- 
ciated and  that  the  books  of  their  father  shall  be  cared 
for  and  protected  and  soon,  let  us  hope,  put  to  good 
and  helpful  use. 


Rev.  J.  F.  Allen's  Flagstaff  and  Flag  for  the  University 

.Since  our  last  issue  we  have  investigated  the  cost 
of  securing  for  the  American  University  such  a  flag- 
pole and  national  ensign  as  is  suggested  by  Rev.  James 
F.  Allen,  of  Winthrop,  Mass.  The  superintendent  of 
our  grounds  and  buildings,  Mr.  J.  B.  Hammond,  has 
made  a  careful  investigation  of  the  matter.  He  has 
secured  estimates  for  such  a  flag-pole  and  flag  as 
would  be  in  keeping  with  the  buildings  and  grounds, 
and  the  same  herewith  are  appended.  We  trust  sin- 
cerely that  this  spontaneous  and  patriotic  interest  in 
such  an  appropriate  undertaking  as  Mr.  Allen  has  sug- 
gested may  come  speedily  to  fruition.  His  idea  is  that 
the  Epworth  Leagues  of  New  England  shall  join  in 
making  this  contribution  to  the  cause.  He  gladly  will 
hear  from  any  Epworth  League  Chapter  or  any 
leaguer  who  will  lend  a  hand  in  the  enterprise. 

The  cost  of  the  flag-pole,  eighty  feet  high,  with 
cross-trees  at  the  middle,  with  gold  ball  at  the  top,  with 
halvards,  painted  with  three  coats  and  set  in  cement, 
will  be  $250.  The  size  of  the  flag,  suited  to  that  height,, 
will  be  T2  X  25  feet  and  the  cost  of  the  flag  $27.  The 
total  expcn'^e  will  be  $277. 


$9,400  Vore  for  Massachusetts  \venue 

.■\inong  the  appropriations   for  the   District  of  Co- 

'  lumbia  made  bv  the  Sixty-first  Congress  was  an  item 

of  $g,400  for  Massachusetts  avenue  extended.     This 

money  provides  for  the  grading- and  macadamizing  of 

that    short    imrtion    of   the   avenue    lying   immediately 


west  of  Wisconsin  avenue,  for  the  acquisition  of 
which  condemnatory  proceedings  were  necessary. 
This  legal  procedure  is  now  in  an  advanced  stage,  and 
the  new  appropriation,  now  available,  will  complete 
the  direct  approach  from  the  heart  of  the  city  along 
this  magnificent  thoroughfare  to  the  site  of  the  Amer- 
ican University.  The  detour  previously  made  by  way 
of  Wisconsin  avenue,  Woodley  road  and  Idaho  ave- 
nue is  thus  eliminated  and  the  time  consumed  in  a 
trip  to  the  ITniversity  correspondingly  shortened. 


Bishop  Hamilton  Lectureship 

The  Bishop  Hamilton  lectureship  idea  is  taking  fire. 
I'rom  all  over  the  country  come  assurances  of  help. 
Laynien  and -preachers  .alike  express  interest.  Help 
for  this  undertaking,  in  the  shape  of  actual  money; 
daily  is  coming  into  the  office.  As  it  comes  in  the 
money  is  deposited  in  the  American  Security  and 
Trust  Company,  of  Washington.  When  the  amount 
thus  deposited  reaches  a  sum  of  $1,000  the  money  is 
withdrawn  from  the  bank  and  invested  in  a  permanent 
5  per  cent  security. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that  Bishop  Hamilton  has 
received  pledges  and  money  and  definite  assurance  of 
further  help  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  about  $20,- 
000.     .And  still  the  fund  is  growing. 

We  hope  soon  to  publish  some  of  the  letters  received 
from  some  of  these  helpers.  When  this  is  done  ev- 
eryone will  be  astonished  to  learn  who  some  of  these 
givers  are  and  to  know  the  feelings  that  they  express. 

In  the  meantime  all  who  give  money  toward  this 
Bishop  Hamilton  Lecturship  Fund  will  find  the 
amount  of  their  gift  set  down  in  the  column  of  the 
fund  as  a  receipt  for  the  same.  All  who  contribute 
$1  and  more  will  receive  the  Courier  free  until  fur- 
ther notice. 


The  Philadelphia  Conference 

The  Philadelphia  Conference  is  among  the  foremost 
of  all-  the  conferences  in  its  interest  in  the  American 
University.  Chancellor  Hamilton  visited  the  confer- 
ence in  the  interest  of  the  University.  The  generous 
and  genial  host  of  the  conference.  Dr.  Linn  Bowman, 
pastor  of  Park  .\venue  Church,  Philadelphia,  could 
not  have  been  more  kind  or  considerate.  Every  com- 
fort was  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Uni- 
versity's representative,  and  the  most  distinguished 
consideration  for  him  was  shown  in  the  adjustments 
of  the  conference  program. 

Saturday  evening- Chancellor  Hamilton-  made  an 
educational  address  setting  forth  the  plans  and  pur- 
poses of  the  University.  Sunday  morning  he  was  as- 
signed to  preach  at  the  First  Church,  Germantown, 
where  the  ITnivcrsity  has  many  friends.  Not  the  least 
among  these  is  the  pftstor  of  the  church.  Rev.  Charles 
Wesley  Burns,  whose  pastorate  in  this  great  church 
is  being  attended  with  such  brilliant  success.  In  the 
afternoon  another  service  had  been  arranged  in  anoth- 
er church.     Here  Chancellor.  Hamilton  was  accompa- 
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nied   by   Eiidownicnt    Secrelaiw    ]•".    M.   Stone.      Both  , 
spoke. 

In  the  .evening,  at  the  conference  church,  to  an  au- 
dience which  had  crowded  the  church  to  the  doors, 
Chancellor  Hamilton  preached  to  the  conference.  An 
after  service  was  conducted  by  that  ever  faitJiful 
friend  of  the  American  University,  Rev.  Charles  M. 
lioswell.  In  inimitable  manner  this  master  of  assem- 
blies closed  a  wondeuful  day. 

On  the  morrow,  although  Chancellor  Hamilton  had 
made  plans  for  addressing  the  conference  further,  he 
was  called  to  Washington.  His  place  was  taken  by 
Dr.  Stone,  who  on  Tuesday  morning  made  a  most 
effective  address.  The  secular  papers  reported  this 
address  generously  and  widely.  New  evidence  was 
afforded  that  the  newspapers  are  watching  the  work 
being  done  in  behalf  of  the  American  University. 
The  public  press  is  the  barometer  of  public  feeling. 
It  seldom  mistakes  in  its  choice  of  matter  which  is 
reckoned  upon  as  "interesting."  The  Philadelphia  in- 
cident is  another  straw  showing  that  the  interest  in.  the 
American  University  is  widening  and  deepening. 

We  desire  to  record  our  gratitude  to  the  press,  to 
the  conference,  to  our  host,  and  to  the  many  friends 
beloved  but  unnamed  whom  we  salute  in  the  city  of 
brotherlv  love. 


New  YorK  East  Conference  Lends  a  Sympathetic  Ear 

Chancellor  Hamilton,  here  let  it  be  told,  ap- 
proached the  hour  of  his  visitation  to  the  New  York 
b'ast  Conference  with  trepidation.  It  was  his  first 
appearance  at  this  assembly  of  the  Areopagites  of 
Methodism.  True,  among  them  was  a  beloved  brother 
and  others  who  had  been  personal  friends  from  child- 
hood. Friends  of  the  American  University,  more- 
ever.  always  have  been  legion  in  this  conference.  But 
it  is  no  small  task  for  one  humble  mortal  to  be  as- 
signed to  make  the  educational  anniversary  address, 
to  give  the  conference  lecture,  and  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing to  preach  just  across  the  street  from  the  presiding 
bishop.  When  to  this  is  added  a  severe  cold  thrown  in 
as  a  royal  bounty  and  contracted  from  sleeping  in  a 
draft  after  the  above  Herculean  labors,  one  can  iin- 
agine  why  Chancellor  Hamilton  felt  compelled  to 
"abide  in  quietness  a  bit"  after  the  New  York  East 
Conference.  But  here  and  now  let  it  be  said  that 
even  conservative  New  York  believes  in  the  American 
University.  Nowhere  are  vital  facts  concerning  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  the  American  University  re- 
ceived any  more  eagerly  than  in  the  New  York  East 
Conference.  Its  best  men  are  our  friends.  Its  proph- 
et-souls see  the  light  shining  for  us.  Everywhere 
were  heard  sentiments  of  hope  and  sympathy  and  the 
pravers  for  abounding  and  increasing  success  to  come 
to  the  American  Universitv. 


conference  demonstrated  the  fact  that  even  its  own 
heavy  local  burden  of  interest  in  connection  with  Pen- 
nington Seminary  does  not  dampen  its  ardor  of  sym- 
))athy  for  the  work  at  Washington.  Never  during 
any  conference  visitation  has  Chancellor  Hemilton 
been  received  more  graciously  than  at  Newark.  He 
had  been  invited  to  make  the  address  at  the  confer- 
ence anniversary,  for  the  conference  claimants,  a  great 
anniversary  always  in  the  sessions  of  the  Newark 
Conference.  The  night  was  most  inclement,  but  a 
good  congregation  was  present.  The  presiding  ofificer 
of  the  evening  was  Dr.  John  A.  Gutteridge,  president 
of  the  conference  society  for  the  funds  of  the  super- 
annuated preachers.^ To  the  pleasure  of  every  one 
Dr.  Gutteridge  so  far  had  recovered  his  health  that 
he  seemed  quite  like  himself  as  he  made  the  opening 
address.  It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  his  friends 
that  the  veteran  worker  in  this  fund  still  was  to  be 
counted  upon  in  forwarding  its  interests. 
•  On  the  morrow  the  conference,  in  a  very  full  session, 
listened  interestedly  to  the  presentation  of  the  cause 
of  the  University.  At  the  close  of  the  address  Bishop 
Warren,  as  always,  manifested  again  his  abiding 
faith  in  the  enterprise,  and  led  the  conference  in  song. 
The  University  lecture  eagerly  was  received  and  many 
expressions  of  good  will  for  the  work  were  given  by 
leading  members  of  the  body.  The  representative  of 
the  University  work  only  regretted  that  other  con- 
ference engagements  prevented  a  longer  stay  with 
these  hospitable  hosts. 


The  Newark  Conference 

The  Newark  Conference  numbers  many  friends  of 
the  American  University.     The  recent  session  of  the 


Connecticut.  Too,  Hears  Something  About  Our  Work 

The  New  England  Southern  Conference,  at  South 
Manchester,  Conn.,  was  crowded.  Sometimes  one 
wonders  whether  there  ever  is  a  conference  which  is 
not  crowded.  But  this  conference  certainly  had  in- 
terests that  kept  the  visiting  itinerants  within  their 
appointed  spheres  of  usefulness.  The  sifting  commit- 
tee nobly  held  them  to  their  tasks,  and  that  right 
briefly.  More  than  one  epigram  and  apt  and  lumin- 
ous "story"  had  to  remain  in  cold  storage.  And  why 
not?  We  all  received  all  that  we  deserved,  some  of 
us  more  than  we  merited.  For  the  representative  of 
the  American  University,  who,  at  this  conference,  was 
Chancellor  Hamilton,  had  been  assigned  the  address 
at  the  educational  -  anniversary.  The  other  speakers 
for  the  evening  were  Rev.  Samuel  Irwin,  principal  of 
East  Greenwich  Seminary,  and  his  friend  and  co- 
laborer,  the  earnest  young  professor  of  English  in 
the  seminary.  Both  of  these  speakers  made  brilliant 
and  effective  addresses.  The  address  which  followed 
was  heard  patiently  and  sympathetically.  At  the  close 
of  the  evening  many  friends  greeted  the  University's 
representative  and  made  inquiries  and  expressed  sen- 
timents that  could  not  fail  to  encourage  any  friend  of 
the  cause.  At  this  conference  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
find  two  trustees  of  the  American  University — Bishop 
Cranston,  who  presided,  and  Bishop  Mallalieu.  who 
made  a  captivating  and  enthusiastic  address  to  the 
conference. 
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THE    SEAMLESS    GARMENT MOUNTFORD- M  A  MREOV    MUSEUM 


The  American  University 

The  builders  of  this  university  are  plodding  forward  their 
weary,  though  thoroughly  hopeful  and  expectant  way.  Bishop 
Hamilton  has  been  harnessed  into  the  enterprise  which  is 
prophetic  of  success.  The  bishops  appointed  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Bishops  Cranston,  Neely  and  Quayle  to  consider 
thoroughly  the  situation  at  this  institution  and  in  addition 
to  reporting  their  "clear  conviction  of  the  dignity  and  ne- 
cessity of  the  American  University,"  they  resolved  that : 

"In  the  present  hopeful  outlook  we  earnestly  commend 
the  cause  of  the  American  University  to  the  attention  and 
support  of  the  entire  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  to 
the  Christian  people  generally  throughout  the  United 
States  of  America. 

"The  needed  financial  support  should  be  given   imme- 


diately to  this  Christian  University  at  the  Capital  of  the 
country. 

"It   is   our  judgment   that   the   work   of   the    .American 
University  should  be  started  at  an  early  date." 

It  is  a  distinct  reflection  upon  our  innate  power  as  a 
denomination  that  we  should  allow  this  flower  of  our  educa- 
tional system  to  come  so  slowly  to  its  completion.  Why  is 
it?  Have' we  not  the  capacity  for  producing  it?  The  Roman- 
ists have.  They  have  a  whole  family  of  colleges  in  Wash- 
ington. They  appreciate  what  it  means.  Their  young  Uni- 
versity sustained  a  loss  of  between  $300,000  to  $400,000  from 
malappropriation — not  to  say  embezzlement.  But  did  the  young 
institution  stop?  It  simply  tightened  the  cinch  a  little  and 
went  straight  ahead.  When  we  inspected  that  plant  some 
months  ago  we  could  but  reflect  upon  the  way  the  leaders  of 
that  church  do  a  thing  when  they  start  to  do  it;  and  how, 
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wlicii  vvc  start  to  do  some  tilings  we  spend  a  whole  genera- 
lion  simply  starting,  and  then  marking  time. 

In  the  case  of  the  Mctliodist  Episcopal  Church,  this  insti- 
tution which  means  so  much  to  the  future,  which  offers  a 
dome  above  the  pillars  of  all  our  other  institutions,  should 
have  the  heavy  support  of  our  rich  men  and  the  small  sup- 
port, aggregating  large  totals,  of  everybody  marching  behind 
our  banners.  It  would  be  easy  by  one  concerted  act  of  benevo- 
lence to  start  that  Methodist  University  at  the  head  and  heart 
of  the  Republic  within  one  year.  Wc  do  think  the  trustees 
ought  to  lead  off,  but  whether  they  do  or  do  not,  the  name 
and  the  usefulness  of  the  Church  demand  action  before  some 
other  body  steps  in,  takes  our  place  and  appropriates  our 
crown. — Central  Christian  Advocate. 

Again  Dr.  Claudius  Spencer  lends  his  magic  pen 
to  our  cause.  The  name  of  this  master -editor  is 
blessed  in  this  office.  We  read  every  word  he  writes — 
it  is  worth  while. 


Yes,  They  are  Outstripping  Us — Let  Protestants  Take  Note 

We  recently  received  a  note  of  alarm  from  one  of  our  read- 
ers in  the  East,  who  feared  that  Roman  Catholics  would  soon 
capture  our  National  Capital.  She  inclosed  clippings  from  local 
papers  to  substantiate  her  fears,  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  development  of  their  great  Catholic  University  at  Wash- 
ington as  contrasted  to  our  own  institution.  To  one  confining 
his  observation  to  the  circle  of  Washington  there  is  a  likeli- 
hood of  just  such  depression  of  feeling,  not  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  so  active  (for  such  despondency  would  hardly 
savor  of  the  spirit  of  Christ),  but  that  Methodism  is  so  back- 
ward.— H'esleni  Cliristiau  Advocate. 

The  above  note  is  not  without  power  to  provoke 
thought.  With  the  whole  vast  hierarchy  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in  the 
Paternal  City  itself,  pushing  the  Catholic  University  at 
Washington  to  success,  why  should  not  this  work  pros- 
per?    "According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you!" 

But  look  you,  all  that  read,  think  ye  that  this  is  the 
end  of  the  matter?  Is  not  this  very  success  of  this 
enterprise  of  Rome  at  our  National  Capital  so  full  of 
significance  to  the  whole  country  that  Protestant 
loyalty  must  be  awakened  to  new  endeavors  ?  The 
hidden-deeps  in  the  heart  of  this  people  are  being 
.stirred.  And  while  ardent  souls,  zealous  'for  the 
(|uick  coming  of  the  Kingdom,  may  lament  the  halting 
steps  of  the  chosen  Protagonist  of  Protestantism  in 
Christian  education  at  the  Capital,  none  the  less  that 
Protagonist  is  pushing  on  into  the  arena.  Her  armor 
steadily  is  being  welded  to  greater  strength  and  bright- 
ness. Her  weapons  of  light  are  being  put, in  added 
numbers  into  the  quiver.  Wallet  and  purse  are  being 
filled.  Helpers  are  coming  in  increasing  confidence  to 
her  banner.  Protestantism  at  Washington  shall  not 
be  overshadowed  or  shouldered  aside  or  overwhelmed. 
Dcus  lux  nica  is  not  for  Rome  alone.  Another  walks 
confident  of  God's  help.  Protestantism  is  not  destined 
to  fail  at  our  National  center.  And  the  American 
University  each  day  now  is  stronger  for  the  task  to 
which  Protestantism  calls  her — Pro  Deo  et  Patria! 


"  Blow  Ye  the  Trumpet,  Blow" 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  every  Methodist  preacher  in 
the  whole  world  would  aininunce  that  old  hymn  next  Sunday 
morning. — Central  Christian  .Advocate. 

Those  who  read  this  number  of  the  Courier  may 
think  that  we  have  heeded  the  above  advice  in  our 
own  columns.     Well,  we  do  feel  that  way,  for  the 


years  of  bondage  in  the  American  University  are 
drawing  to  an  end  and  there  is  coming  the  year  of 
Jubilee.  As  we  have  been  tnaking  the  annual  scrutiny 
of  our  resources  and  financial  affairs  we  rejoice  at 
the  steady  strengthening  of  the  institution.  To  all  our 
workers  and  friends,  therefore,  we  recommend  the 
Central's  slogan,  "Blow  Ye  the  Trumpet,  Blow." 

This  is  in  the  Neighborhood  of  the  American  University 

The  largest  really  deal  in  recent  years,  involving  more  than 
212  acres  of  the  city's  most  valuable  unimproved  real  estate, 
and  representing  an  expenditure  of  more  than  $2,000,000,  was 
closed  yesterday,  when  the  Massachusetts  .Avenue  Heights 
Company  formally  took  possession  of  a  large  tract  of  ground 
on  Massachusetts  avenue  extended.  The  property  practically 
surrounds  the  Naval  Observatory  circle.  Deeds  were  placed 
on  record  transferring  the.  property  to  the  syndicate.  It  will 
be  opened  as  a  subdivision  about  April  r.  The  tract  will  be 
the  largest  subdivision  ever  placed  on  the  Washington  real 
estate  market. 

The  property  immediately  will  undergo  the  most  extensive 
impro\*cments  known  in  the  history  of  the  city.  More  than 
$8go.coo  is  to  be  expended  for  this  purpose.  Highways  are  to 
divide  the  section  into  a  subdivision  that  will  be  unequaled  in 
location  and  general  treatment  in  America. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  syndicate  to  have  erected  on  Massa- 
chusetts Aventie  Heights,  by  which  name  the  property  will 
be  designated,  a  little  city  of  fashionable  residences. 

Immediately  after  the  deeds  of  transfer  were  placed  on 
record  yesterday  a  small  army  of  workmen  was  rushed  to 
the  property,  and  the  actual  work  of  making  the  necessary 
improvements  was  commenced.  The  men  behind  the  project 
say  $800,000  easily  can  be  expended  in  converting  the  wilder- 
ness into  the  "magical  city"  they  are  planning. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  property  is  bounded  by  Massachu- 
setts avenue,  Woodley  lane.  Cathedral  and  Wisconsin  avenues, 
and  Rock  Creek.  The  .entire  tract  embraced  within  these 
limits  is  in  the  possession  of  the  syndicate,  with  the  exception 
of  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory  circle. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  advertising  campaigns  ever 
undertaken  by  subdivision  operators  is  to  be  started  as  soon 
as  the  property  is  formally  placed  on  the  market.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  syndicate  to  interest  a  high  class  of  buyers.' 

It  is  expected  Massachusetts  avenue  will  be  further  ex- 
tended from  its  present  western  terminus  to  the  District  line 
within  a  few  months. — Washington  Post. 


Getting  Together 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  has  decided  to 
put  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  into  a  cathedral  at  our 
Nation's  Capital.  If  there  is  any  place  where  the  essential 
unity  of  Methodism  should  be  emphasized,  it  is  at  Washing- 
ton. Why  cannot  American  Methodism  unitedly  build  such 
a  church? — Western  Christian  Advocate. 

We  not  only  second  this  motion  of  Dr.  Levi  Gilbert,  the 
brainy  and  big-hearted  editor  of  the  Western,  but  congratulate 
him  on  having  made  the  wisest  and  most  far-reaching  sug- 
gestion that  we  have  heard  or  read  in  a  long  time.  The 
Slethodist  Episcopal  Church  could  easily  raise  a  million,  and 
we  could  raise  a  half  a  million  of  dollars  with  which  we 
could  build  a  church  that  would  be  really  worthy  of  American 
Methodism.  That  would  bless  our  nation  and  world  for  a 
thousand  years.  An  up-to-date  church  with  the  best  facilities 
for  Sunday  school  and  lecture  work  with  two  of  the  ablest 
preachers  to  be  found  in  the  North  and  South  for  copastors. — 
St.  Louis  Christian  Advocate. 

.  Then  let  all  Methodism,  North,  East,  South  and 
West,  strike  hands  to  build  and  endow  the  Atnerican 
University.  This  would  be  unity,  indeed.  This 
would  mean  something  equally  worthy  of  all  con- 
cerned. But  it  is  coming.  The  whole  country  is  be- 
ginning to  see  that  the  American  University  otlfers  the 
opportunity  for  a  truly  American  Union. 
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Gift  Extraordinary  to  the  American  University 

Productive  property  inventoried  at  $200,000  and 
which  the  most  conservative  authorities  estimate  as 
at  present  worth  $150,000  has  been  turned  over  to 
the  American  University.  This  property  is  of  such 
character  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  its  loca- 
tion so  clearly  promise  a  constantly  enhancing  value 
that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  hold  to  the  gift  as  worth 
to  the  University  its  full  inventoried  value  of  $200,000. 

The  name  of  the  donor  we  are  constrained  from 
giving.  Such  modesty  is  as  rare  as  it  is  beautiful. 
Not  to  be  spoken  of  by  men  or  to  be  heralded  from 
the  housetops,  but  to  do  good  and  to  have  the  inward 
consciousness  of  it — this  is  the  spirit  in  which  this 
benefactor  has  made  this  offering.  For  such  a  gift 
made  in  such  a  way,  there  is  afforded  us  no  adequate 
means  of  expressing  our  appreciation  and  that  of 
the  luultitude  of  our  friends. 

But  this  benefaction  holds  vast  meaning  for  the 
American  University.  Never  did  help  come  more  op- 
portunely. Never  was  a  gift  more  freighted  with 
results  for  the  future.  Slowly  but  surely  the  wide 
vision  of  the  years  is  being  realized.  Wisdom  is  being 
justified  of  her  children. 

In   the   "Fairy   Queen,"   in   the   catalogue   of   the 


virtues,  the  poet  cites,  as  the  supreme  and  culminating 
virtue,  that  of  magnificence.  It  is  the  supreme  virtue 
of  life  to  "see  large,"  to  behold  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning and  to  mark  the  glory  possible  i^i  what  to  others 
is  commonplace.  This  gift  to  the  American  Uni- 
versity possesses  the  supreme  virtue  of  magnificence. 

The  giver  has  "seen  large,"  has  caught  the  vision, 
has  marked  the  glory  that  such  an  offering  holds  in 
helping  to   fruition  a  God-ordained  cause. 

This  gift  lifts  the  assets  of  this  Christian  school  of 
learning  at  the  National  Capital  to  over  $3,000,000. 
But  it  does  more.  As  with  a  magician's  wand,  it 
evokes  above  the  portal  of  this  university  the  Angel 
of  the  Larger  Hope.  In  the  hands  of  San'dolphon,  we 
are  told,  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  become  heavenly 
flowers.  Here  gold  from  a  faithful  giver's  hand  shall 
be  transmitted  into  learning,  culture,  piety,  idealism — 
into  all  that  makes  for  the  good  of  humanity  and  for 
the  uplifting  of  the  race  to  the  starry  platform  of  the  ' 
Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Appreciatively,  gratefully  we  announce  this  gift. 
With  no  extravagance  we  say  that  it  is  with  reverence 
that  we  felicitate  the  giver  upon  having  had  the  mag- 
nificence of  spirit  and  of  opportunity  to  do  that  wliicii 
future  generations  will  not  forget,  but  shall  write 
down  as  in  virtue  supreme. 
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$2,000  Set  Aside  for  the  Use  of  ihc  University 

A  noble  act  upon  the  part  of  one  of  the  annuitants 
of  the  University  must  be  recorded  as  worthy  of 
praise  and  gratitude.  This  friend  of  our  cause,  the 
widow  of  a  pifted  and  deeply  beloved  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  has  been  receiving  an 
annuity  on  $2,000  which  her  husband  and  she  together 
earlier  had  placed  in  the  University.  Now  that  the 
husband  has  left  her  this  devoted  servant  of  the 
church,  in  further  sacrifice,  as  a  touching  memorial  to 
her  companion's  memory,  voluntarily  resigns  the  in- 
come from  the  annuity  in  order  thereby  to  help 
strengthen  the  resources  of  the  American  University. 
Do  we  need  to  state  how  grateful  we  are  for  this 
generous  act  ?  It  is  so  rare  and  delicate  in  its  spirit 
of  helpfulness  that  we,  only  can  express  our  gratitude 
for  this  help  by  .setting  it  down  here  in  this  crude 
way.  May  the  friend  whose  gentle  heart  dictated  so 
beautiful  an  act  of  assistance  live  long  to  see  the 
happy  fruition  of  her  desires  for  us. 


wife;   $5,00    (each),   Charles   Reuter,   E   A,   Gardner,   R.    A. 

Karr;  $1,00   (each),   Myrta   A    Fairfield,  A.   H.   Clas.sen. 


The  $3,000,000  Mark  Passed 

Recent  gifts  to  the  American  University  have  been 
lifting  steadily  the  mark  of  our  resources.  We  have 
been  investigating  our  actual  and  prospective  holdings. 
We  rejoice  to  record  that  now  our  books  show  to  our 
credit  the  amount  as  $3,025,893.17. 

If  some  one  asks  "Why,  with  all  that  money  in  hand, 
do  you  not  open  your  doors  and  go  to  work?"  We 
answer :  "This  is  not  all  money.  Far  indeed,  is  it 
fiom  being  all  productive  endowment.  And  it  is  pro- 
ductive endowment  that  we  must  have  before  we 
venture  safely  to  inaugurate  academic  work." 

So  we  are  pressing  on  in  our  search  for  money. 
We  are  seeking  endowment.  To  this  we  are  giving 
every  energy  and  thought.  But  what  an  inspiration 
and  help  it  is  to  know  that  the  years  of  effort  have 
not  failed  to  bring  their  increase.  Let  every  friend 
of  Christian  education  rejoice  at  the  encouraging  out- 
look. Step  by  step  we  are  hewing  out  a  path  of 
destiny  and  along  that  path  there  never  is  any  back 
step. 


I(eccnt  Gifts  of  Money- 
General  Endowment  Fund 

$I50,CKX),  from  an  unnamed  friend. 

Aibury  Fund. 

$10.00,  F.  G.  Mitchell. 

Bishop  namllion  Lectureship  Fund. 

$100,  Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson;  $25.00,  W.  A.  Leitch ;  $10.00, 
George  P.  Jones;  $4.00.  J.  M.  Gordon;  $1,00,  W.  A.  Parkinson. 

General  Fund. 

$100  (each),  Thomas  Bennett,  Zenas  Crane,  Hon.  W. 
Murray  Crane;  $50  Teach),  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Robinson,  A.  R. 
Baxter;  $25,  Mrs.  John  W.  Henderson,  Wm.  C.  Arrison; 
$17,50,  A.  L.  Wiley;  $10  (each"),  C.  E.  Legg,  Jefferson  Justice, 
U,  O,  Colson,  Mrs.  Sarah  L.   Clark;  $7.00,  R.   S.  Asay  and 


Bishop  Hamilton  Lectureship  Fund  Steadily  Grawing 

It  encourages  us  greatly  to  see  the  interest  that 
continues  to  be  manifested  in  the  fund  which  I'ishop 
Hamilton  is  raising  as  a  part  of  the  endowment  which 
shall  afford  a  working  capital  for  the  instittUion.  His 
plan  of  taking  any  sum  as  part  payment  for  a  sub- 
scription which  shall  run  through  several  years,  keeps 
the  ofifice  pleasantly  busy  in  recording  gifts  and  ac- 
knowledging receipts. 

One  thing,  however,  we  desire  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  friends — tliat  is,  our  method  of  acknowl- 
edging the  receipt  of  siuall  sums  of  money  as  they 
come  in.  All  sums  under  $5  as  they  arrive  are  re- 
corded at  once  on  our  books.  The  receipt  for  the 
same  is  made  in  the  column  set  aside  for  this  purpose 
in  the  succeeding  issue  of  the  "Courier."  There  every 
cent  which  has  been  received  as  a  gift  during  the  past 
three  months  is  set  down  carefully  to  the  credit  of  the 
giver.  Any  one  who  has  sent  money  therefore  will 
find  the  receipt  for  the  same  acknowledged  in  this 
column.  The  larger  sums  always  in  addition  receive 
a  special  individual  receipt  sent  through  the  mail. 

We  urge  an  instant  and  generous  response  to  Bishop 
Hamilton's  appeal  for  funds.  This  money  is  invested 
and  sacredly  safe-guarded  and  can  be  used  for  no 
purpose  save  that  of  affording  by  its  interest  a  means 
of  carrying  on  teaching.  Where  could  you  put  money 
so  securely  to  good  and  immortal  use  ? 


John  F.  St.  Clair,  D.D.,  Financial  Secretary 

With  a  large  fund  of  experience,  with  a  wide  field 
of  acquaintance  and  with  a  firm  faith  in  our  cause,  a 
new  helper  has  come  to  the  American  University. 
Rev,  John  F.  St,  Clair,  D.  D.,  has  joined  hands  with 
us  to  build  and  endow  this  institution.  Through  sev- 
eral successful  pastorates  in  Indiana  Conference,  in- 
cluding Carlisle,  and  New  Albany,  and  more  in  the  Des- 
Moines  Conference,  such  as  Malvern,  Menlo,  Perry, 
Creston,  Clarinda,  Atlantic,  Guthrie  Center  and  Ames, 
all  in  Iowa,  he  came  to  see  his  duty  in  the  special  field 
of  financing  philanthropic  enterprises.  For  six  years, 
from  1900  to  1906,  his  labors  were  given  with  large 
results  to  the  establi-shment  of  the  Iowa  Methodist 
Hospital  at  DesMoines.  He  then  devoted  three 
fruitful  years  to  the  interests  of  Bethany  Hospital, 
Kansas  (Sity,  Kansas.  His  most  recent  work  has  been 
for  the  Epworth  University,  at  Oklahoma  City.  Our 
friends  will  be  glad  to  see  his  face  as  reproduced  on 
the  first  page  of  this  number  of  The  Courier.  His 
work,  as  a  representative  of  the  American  University, 
will  bring  into  requisition  his  varied  powers  and 
capacities  already  developed  in  his  human  contacts 
and  in  his  service  for  the  Master  and  King.  We  be- 
speak for  him  the  most  hearty  welcome  and  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  higher  Christian 
education. 
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MR,    WILLIAM    THOMPSON. 


Mrs.    Delia  Spencer  l^oot 


Among  the  benefactors  of  the  American  University 
stands  the  name  of  Deha  Spencer  Root,  widow  of 
Francis  H.  Root,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  On  the  front  page 
we  present  her  picture  as  rightfully  belonging  in  the 
gallery  of  our  helpers.  By  the  terms  of  her  will  the 
University  in  1897  came  into  possession  of  $23,750, 
after  $1,250  had  been  taken  from  her  bequest  as  an 
inheritance  tax.  Her  hand  was  a  liberal  one  during 
her  life  time  and  her  benefactions  are  still  bearing 
precious  fruit.  She  rejoiced  and  cooperated  in  the 
large  contributions  to  philanthropic  and  educational 
causes  made  by  her  husband  during  his  long  and  use- 
ful life.  Our  friends  will  remember  her  name  and  be 
glad  to  see  this  pictorial  reminder  of  her  character  and 
beneficence. 


Mr.  William  Thompson 

On  the  third  page  of  this  issue  our  readers  will  find 
the  face  of  Mr.  William  Thompson,  a  successful  busi- 
ness man  of  this  cit^v  and  one  of  the  early  givers  to 
the  American  University.  Of  his  gift  The  Courier 
of  December,  1892,  made  mention  in  the  following 
terms : 

A  PIcuing  Announctmcnt 

Among  till-  ev-  .s  of  the  recent  past  i."!  one  of  "'hich  all 
our    friends    wiK    De    g'lad    ;o    hear.     On    October    isoth    Mr. 


WiKiani  Thompscn,  an  i.o:icr^d  cit;zk;n  of  Washington,  who 
has  a  surburban  residence  at  Sligo,  Montgomery  County, 
Maryland,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  made  a  pleasant  morn- 
ing call  upon  Bishop  Hurst,  and  at  the  close  put  into  the 
hand  of  the  Bishop  his  check  for  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  American  University.  This  liberal  and  graceful 
act  will  make  the  donor  one  of  the  chief  benefactors  of  the 
University,  both  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  contribution 
and  because  of  its  early  bestowment.  Such  a  gift  should  in- 
spire others  from  various  sources.  It  will  hasten  the  day 
when  the  institution,  as  yet  invisible  to  the  natural  eye,  shall 
assume  form  and  take  to  itself  "a  local  habitation"  as  well 
as  "a  name,"  on  the  beautiful  and  commanding  site  already 
secured  in  the  northwest  part  of  our  city  by  the  generosity 
of  the  people  of  Washington. 


A  Princely  Dedication  of  Means 

Productive  property  inventoried  at  $200,000  and 
which  conservative  authorities  extimate  as  at  present 
worth  $150,000  with  constantly  enhancing  value,  has 
been  turned  over  to  the  American  University  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  This  great  gift  is  of  special  sig- 
nificance at  this  time  from  the  fact  that  it  is  an  offering 
made  to  the  General  Endowment  Fund  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  has  no  conditions  attached.  The  name  of 
the  donor  is  withheld. 

Several  other  large  subscriptions  recently  have  been 
made  to  the  Opening  Fund  of  the  institution.  When 
these  shall  have  been  paid  and  added  to  the  funds 
already  invested  the  secure  and  cumulative  financial 
strength  of  the  University  will  be  such  as  to  justify 
undertaking  work  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the 
founders. 

This  last  munificent  contribution  with  its  ready 
income  marks  another  notable  advance  for  the  Uni- 
versity at  Washington.  By  such  princely  dedication 
of  means  the  modest  giver  challenges  the  interest  and 
money  of  all  friends  of  the  cause.  The  challenge  will 
be  accepted.  Signs  multiply  that  this  good  deed  is 
stirring  up  other  hearts  to  deeds  of  helpfulness  in 
behalf  of  the  American  University. 


What  the  Press  is  Saying 

Bishop  Hamilton,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity at  Washington,  tells  me  that  institution  has  just  re- 
ceived $JOO,ooo  toward  a  further  endowment.  This  makes 
$325,000  received  during  the  last  few  months.  The  Cen- 
tral Conference  of  the  M.  E.  church  has  authorized  the  open- 
ing of  the  university  when  an  endowment  of  $5,000,000  has 
been  secured.  These  last  amounts  increase  the  aggregate  to 
between  $3,000,000  and  $4,000,000.  The  American  University 
has  100  acres  of  land  facing  on  Massachusetts  Avenue,  in 
the  city  limits.  Two  marble  structures,  the  History  and 
Administration  Buildings,  are  already  completed  and  a  will 
which  has  just  been  allowed,  contains  a  bequest  of  $50,000, 
which  is  to  be  used  for  the  erection  of  another  building. — 
Public  Press. 

The  above  taken  from  a  great  daily  journal  indi- 
cates interest  in  our  enterprise  for  which,  needless  to 
say.  we  are  grateful.  We  would  have  no  objection 
if  other  journals  would  copy. 
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The  May  Meeting  of  the  Trustees 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
American  University  was  held  in  the  office  of  the 
University,  on  Wednesday,  May  17.  The  members 
of  the  Board  present  were :  Dr.  David  H.  Carroll, 
president;  Dr.  Charles  W.  Baldwin,  secretary;  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Glover,  treasurer;  Bishop  Earl  Cranston, 
Bishop  Alphaeus  W.  Wilson,  vice-chancellor;  Dr. 
Franklin  Hamilton,  chancellor;  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Robin- 
son, Mrs.  John  F.  Keator,  Dr.  Thomas  N.  Boyle,  Dr. 
J.  G.  Bickerton,  Dr.  W.  L.  Davidson,  Dr.  W .  R. 
Wedderspoon,  Mr.  A.  B.  Browne  and  Mr.  Thomas 
W.  Smith.  The  reports  of  the  chancellor,  the  treas- 
urer and  the  endowment  secretary  indicated  a  very 
propefous  half  year  ended,  with  prospects  of  increas- 
ing growth  both  of  sentiment  and  of  funds.  Mr.  W. 
S.  Pilling,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Nicholson,  of 
Baltimore,  were  elected  trustees.     Upon  adjournment. 


a  party  of  trustees,  officers  and  friends,  filling  three 
automobiles,  visited  the  University  site  and  examined 
with  much  delight  the  Palestinian  collection  now  in- 
stalled in  the  College  of  History.  Madame  Mountford, 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  city,  served  as  guide  and 
cicerone  for  the  company. 


Doctor  Carroll  Honored 

The  president  of  our  Board  of  Trustees,  David  H. 
Carroll,  D.  D.,  has  recently  been  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Consolidated  Duck  Company,  whose 
offices  are  in  the  Continental  Trust  Building  in  Balti- 
more. This  is  the  latest  in  a  long  series  of  practical 
tributes  to  the  business  ability  and  moral  integrity  of 
Dr.  Carroll,  who  has  won  by  his  energy  and  acumen 
a  foremost  place  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  life 
of  the  country.  It  augurs  well  for  our  national  future 
that  men  of  his  type  are  not  merely  allied  with,  but 
are  component  and  active  factors  in  the  educational 
and  philanthropic  movements  of  our  day.  Our  con- 
gratulations are  sent  both  to  the  new  president  and 
to  the  company. 

Thomas  N.  Boyle 

Another  worker  is  crowned.  A  comrade's  place  in 
the  militant  ranks  of  truth  and  righteousness  is  vacant. 
Suddenly  on  June  14th,  from  his  home  in  Crafton, 
Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Thomas  N.  Boyle  was  called  to  his 
eternal  home.  His  was  a  helping  hand  for  the  un- 
fortunate, for  the  toiler,  and  for  the  worker  in  every 
good  cause.  His  mind  was  crystal  clear  and  ever 
open  to  fact  and  truth.  His  heart  beat  true  to  the 
interest  of  humanity  and  the  evangel  of  God.  He 
wrought  out  his  own  sterling  character  in  the  school 
of  early  discipline  and  bought  his  wisdom  with  the 
price  of  experience  and  struggle.  He  gave  ten  years 
of  faithful  service  to  the  American  University  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  gave  thought 
and  time  and  effort  to  this  cause  in  which  he  believed 
with  all  his  heart.  In  the  councils  of  the  church  he 
will  be  missed;  but  his  works  will  follow  him.  His 
going  calls  for  those  who  survive  to  put  into  their 
lives  more  earnest  endeavors  to  promote  the  end  for 
which  he  gave  his  energy  and  his  zeal. 


Madame  Mountford's  New  Book. 

Thousands  of  our  Washington  people  recall  with 
great  pleasure  the  lectures  of  Madame  Mountford  in 
the  halls  and  churches  of  our  city.  Three  of  her 
lectures.  The  Nativity  of  Christ,  The  Childhood  of 
Jesus  and  The  Manhood  and  Ministry  of  Jesus,  have 
been  published  in  a  neat  duodecimo  of  138  pages, 
entitled  "Jesus  Christ  in  His  Homeland."  A  few  copies 
of  this  charming  volume  have  been  left  at  the  office 
of  the  University  where  they  can  be  had  by  sending 
or  bringing  the  dollar  of  purchase  money.  The 
lectures  are  stenographic  reports  and  sparkle  with  the 
vitality  and  glow  of  their  author. — Editor. 
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Washington  an  Ever  l^icher  Center  for  Kesearch 

The  recent  gift  of  $10,000,000  by  Mr.  Carnegie  as 
an  increase  in  the  endowment  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution at  Washington  is  another  asset  in  the  educa- 
tional resources  of  the  Capital.  This  new  gift,  which 
lifts  the  endowment  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  to  a 
total  of  $25,000,000,  is  added  evidence  of  Mr.  Car- 
negie's faith  in  Washington  as  a  unique  center  for 
research  work. 

Mr.  Carnegie's  report  of  the  work  which  his  Insti- 
tution has  been  doing  during  the  past  year,  moreover, 
is  a  singularly  strong  conhrmation  that  he  chose  wisely 
when  he  selected  Washington  as  the  proper  place 
for  such  a  foundation.  The  same  is  true  concerning 
his  latest  gift  in  behalf  of  world-peace.  The  national 
city  is  drawing  to  herself  such  crowns  of  human 
endeavor  as  properly  befit  her  imperial  character. 


A  New  View  of  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

On  page  seven  of  this  number  of  the  Courier  will 
be  found  a  cut  made  from  a  recent  photograph  of 
Massachusetts  Avenue  extended.  Our  readers  are 
invited  to  compare  this  picture  with  the  two  published 
in  the  Courier  of  October,  1908 — especially  with  the 
one  on  the  front  page  of  that  issue  which  was  taken 
from  nearly  the  same  point  as  the  present  one.  This 
spot,  where  the  camera  stood,  is  on  the  bank  just  east 
of  the  cut  through  which  Idaho  Avenue  runs  north- 
ward to  Woodley  Road.  The  curved  line  of  macadam 
in  the  foreground  shows  where  the  persent  detour 
from  Massachusetts  Avenue  begins  by  way  of  Idaho 
.■\venue,  Woodley  Koad  and  Wisconsm  Avenue,  back 
to  Massachusetts  again.  This  intervening  section  will 
soon  be  opened  and  graded — the  appropriation 
therefor  already  having  been  made.  The  picture 
presents  the  avenue  stretching  away  to  the  northwest 
across  the  Foundry  Branch  fill  and  through  the  forty- 
foot  cut  just  beyond  to  Nebraska  Avenue,  where  it 
at  present  terminates  in  front  of  the  University  site. 
On  the  sky  line  may  be  seen  the  dome  and  a  part  of 
the  roof  of  the  McKinley  Memorial  College  of  Govern- 
ment, and  on  either  side  of  it  "Westover,"  the  home 
and  windmill  tower  of  our  Treasurer,  Mr.  Charles 
C.  Glover.  The  College  of  History,  which  is  still 
nearer  Massachusetts  Avenue,  is  hidden  by  the  dense 
foliage. 


Our  Biblical  Museum 
By  Madame  Lydia  Mamreoff  Von  F.  Moumford 

The  Bible  abounds  with  figures  from  nature  and 
from  the  every-day  life  of  the  people  in  the  Holy  Land, 
their  dress,  ornaments  and  domestic  utensils,  which, 
when  understood,  furnish  the  key  to  unlock  invaluable 
treasure.  In  order  to  understand  the  prophetic  lan- 
guage of  the  Bible  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Scriptures  in  general. 

Figures  were  originally  used,  not  for  ornament,  but 
to  explain  the  sacred  truths,  and  we  need  them  for 


the  same  purpose  still,  for  we  have  no  way  of  under- 
standing what  is  difificult,  but  by  the  application  of 
what  is  famihar. 

A  knowledge  of  the  symbolical  language  of  the 
Bible  is  of  great  importance  in  order  to  our  under- 
standing and  profiting  by  what  we  read. 

The  costumes  and  garments  were  used  as  figures  to 
represent  truths.  Our  Lord  in  His  parables  took  sim- 
ilitudes from  natural  things  to  represent  spiritual 
things.  The  design  of  the  figure  used  is  not  to  inform 
concerning   these,   but  some   important   truth. 

In  order  that  we  might  have  some  weak  conception 
of  the  glory  of  heaven,  we  read  of  "Crowns  of  Glory," 
"Wedding  Garments,"  Spun  Gold  Garments,  "White 
Robes,"  and  a  thousand  other  images  which  serve  to 
show  us  a  little  of  the  glorious  substance  which  God 
has  laid  up  for  those  that  love  and  fear  Him. 

Into  the  web  of  the  present-day  Holy  Land  em- 
broideries and  weavings  is  still  woven  all  that  is 
fundamental  in  our  romances,  our  legends,  our  folk 
lore  and  our  religious  life.  Hence,  the  object  of  the 
Biblical  Museum  is  to  assist  the  Bible  student  to  a 
more  vivid  conception  of  the  scenes  m  which  he  loves 
to  meditate,  and  to  excite  in  his  mind  a  more  lifelike 
idea  of  realities  which  are  apt  to  be  unreal  to  him ;  also 
to  bring  the  events  of  Bible  history  as  vn'idly  to  view 
as  if  they  were  actually  transpiring  before  him.  Par- 
ables and  passages  of  Scripture  will  have  a  new  mean- 
ing, when  the  object  which  has  been  used  as  a  figure 
is  actually  seen  in  the  glass  cases  ticketed  and  explained 
in  the  catalogue  with  Scripture  reference,  and  its  his- 
tory and  esoteric  meaning.  For  instance,  we  desire 
information  regarding  cloaks,  mantles  and  outer  gar- 
ments so  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  to  visit  the  Museum  and  examine  one  of  the 
large  glass  cases,  and  here  we  see  beautifully  arranged 
a  variety  of  these  garments.  Though  we  see  that  all 
the  garments  are  similar  in  form,  yet  we  find  they  are 
all  diflferent  in  texture  and  color,  which  distinguishes 
the  social  position  of  the  wearer,  and  we  then  learn 
that  outer  garments  were  not  mentioned  accidentally  in 
Scripture,  but  each  has  its  symbolical  meaning.  We 
see  a  mantle  such  as  Elijah  cast  upon  Elisha  which  ever 
afterwards  denoted  him  to  be  a  disciple  of  the  prophet, 
and  then  another  mantle  attracts  our  attention,  and  we 
learn  that  it  is  the  mantle  of  the  prophet  showing  us 
that  Elisha  now  becomes  a  successor  of  the  prophet  as 
well  as  a  disciple.  I  Kings  19:19;  II  Kings  2:8  to 
15,  "They  said  the  spirit  of  Elijah  doth  rest  on  EHsha." 
Another  outer  garment  shows  us  that  it  has  a  seam 
running  across  the  width  having  an  upper  and  lower 
breadth  of  the  cloth  sewed  together  and  we  learn  that 
the^  lower  width  is  called  "the  skirt  of  the  garment," 
I  Samuel  24:4.  We  can  understand  why  David  cut 
olif  the  "skirt  of  the  garment"  of  Saul  when  he  was 
asleep  in  the  cave,  and  learn  that  such  an  action  on 
the  part  of  David  meant  that  Saul  would  lose  the  sup- 
port of  the  common  people  and  they  would  be  cut  away 
from  him  as  he,  David,  cut  oflf  the  skirt  of  the  gar- 
ment. This  royal  garment  is  richly  woven  with  gold 
and  is  gorgeous  in  color,  yet  it  is  not  "a  seamless  gar- 
ment," but  can  be  divided  into  two  sections.     How- 
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ever,  vvitlioul  tlic  lower  skirl  oi  tlic  ganucul,  the  upper 
portion  has  no  dignity.  This  robe  is  used  often  as  a 
covering  in  sleep,  "l hou  shalt  not  take  the  outer  gar- 
ment in  pledge,  for  it  is  his  covering  by  night." 

We  read  that  our  Lord  wore  a  "garment  without 
seam  '  which  had  a  "hem"  or  border.  Such  a  garment 
without  seam  denotes  that  the  wearer  is  a  pubUc 
preacher  and  teacher.  When  it  has  a  "hem"  or  border 
It  denotes  that  he  is  a  physician  and  healer,  a  most 
holy  man.  For  this  reason  we  read  that  the  woman 
"touched  the  hem  of  liis  garment"  because  she  wanted 
to  be  healed.  Such  a  garment  is  very  rare,  unique 
and  expensive,  hence  the  reason  the  Roman  soldiers 
"cast  lots  for  it."  How  did  He  come  to  wear  such  an 
expensive  giarment  seeing  He  was  supposedly  poor? 
"1  he  women  ministered  unto  Him." 

Today  the  women  in  Palestine  weave  a  garment 
w^hole  and  without  seam  and  present  it  to  the  holy 
'man  they  are  ministering  unto  it  he  combines  the  char- 
acteristics of  preacher,  teacher,  physician  and  healer. 

If  these  women  have  no  independent  substance  of 
their  oAvn,  they  will  sell  or  pawn  their  jewels  and  or- 
naments and  buy  fine  silk  thread  and  spun  gold  tissue, 
and  weave  a  gamient  indicative  of  the  rank,  position 
and  genealogy  of  the  wearer  and  present  it  to  the  man. 
Each  woman  rich  or  poor  takes  part  in  the  weaving 
thereof,  whether  her  contribution  be  great  or  small; 
it  is  the  ministry  that  counts. 

'these  remarks  cover  only  a  small  part  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  things  to  be  seen,  and  thus  better  understood. 
We  shall  endeavor  in  future  numbers  to  give  the  readers 
of  The  Courier  an  insight  into  this  Biblical  treasure 
house.  As  a  museum  the  collection  will  be  viewed  by 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people.  It  is  well  adapted 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  for 
it  transports  one  back  to  the  very  time  of  the  life 
of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  and  also  to  Jesus  Christ. 
The  scenes  and  facts  of  the  Bible  will  be  brought 
nearer  to  the  human  feelings,  and  certainly  will  awaken 
afresli  all  the  admiring  wonder  at  the  mysterious  mes- 
sages contained  in  its  pages. 

ihe  influence  of  the  Museum  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  good,  adapted  as  it  is  to  invest  with  a  most  at- 
tractive charm  to  young  and  old,  believer  or  un- 
believer, the  history  of  the  life  in  Bible  Lands,  and 
no  one  who  visits  the  Biblical  Museum  of  the  Ameri- 
can Lhiiversity  can  go  away  without  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  histories  and 
without  receiving  lasting  impressions  of  their  reality. 


The  l^oosevelt-Cranston  Photograph  Taken  by 
Rev.  Fred  H.  Morgan 

The  photograph  which  appeared  on  the  front  page 
of  the  "Courier''  in  our  last  issue  showing  e.x-President 
Roosevelt  being  escorted  to  the  speakers'  stand  on  our 
grounds  by  Bishop  Cranston,  was  credited  to  Rev. 
J.  T.  Brabner  Smith  of  Sauk  Center,  Minn.  This 
was  a  mistake  made  by  us,  and  Mr.  Smith  in  no  way 
is  to  blame  for  the  accident.  He  had  warned  us  that 
there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  "makership"  of 
some  of  his  kodak  snap-shots,  and  spoke  of  these  two 
which  he  sent  us  as  in  the  doubtful  class.    Assuming 


that  ilii^  wa.s  only  modesty  ui)un  his  part  we  failed  to 
record  the  doubt. 

Now  it  appears  that  this  i)articular  photograph  was 
taken  by  Rev.  Fred.  H.  Morgan,  who  was  representing 
the  Z  ion's  Herald  at  the  reception  to  President 
Roosevelt.  Mr.  Alorgan  gave  the  picture  to  Mr  Smith 
in  return  for  others  and  thus  two  "brilliant  journalists" 
instead  of  one  appear  in  the  history  of  this  now 
famous  picture. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  we  are  assured  and  that  is 
that  this  picture  is  no  "copy"  or  "fake."  With  Rev. 
Fred.  Morgan  behind  the  kodak  the  thing  generally 
comes  out  right,  just  as  this  explanation  has  con- 
cerning the  question  as  to  who  was  the  maker  of  the 
photograph. 

We  thank  both  f-riends  for  the  hel])  that  has  been 
given  us  by  this  interesting,  kodak  film.  It  allows  us 
to  call  attention  again  to  the  highly  interesting  snap- 
shot ;  and  when  a  President  of  the  United  States 
comes  to  open  the  American  University  for  all  ages 
we  will  send  for  Rev.  Fred.  H.  IMorgan,  representing 
Zion's  Herald. 


Visiting  (he  Spring  Conferences 
Fred  M.  Stone,  D.  D. 

The  round  of  the  recent  conferences  assigned  the 
writer  was  made  with  much  pleasure.  The  ministers 
composing  these  bodies  are  a  royal  set  of  men.  What 
a  pleasure  this  is  to  be  identified  in  the  Kingdom  of 
God  with  such  noble  company  !  At  Washington,  D.  C, 
we  found  the  historic  Baltimore  Conference  in  session. 
Bishop  Anderson,  a  prince  of  graciousness  and  good 
will,  presided  and  kept  matters  well  in  hand.  At  the 
Educational  Anniversary  the  time  was  divided  be- 
tween Dr.  Ezra  S.  Tipple,  representing  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  the  writer  speaking  for  the  University. 

At  Wilmington,  Delaware,  Bishop  Neely  adminis- 
tered the  affairs  of  the  conference  in  his  masterful 
way  as  an  authority  of  Methodist  law  and  parlia- 
mentary government.  He  promptly  and  graciously 
opened  the  way  for  the  American  University's  cause 
and  the  brethren  accorded  the  speaker  undivided  at- 
tention. This  conference  as  a  body  has  a  keen  interest 
in  the  University  development.  Many  words  of  en- 
couragement w-ere  spoken  to  the  writer,  and  the  lay- 
men in  their  association  meeting  cordially  gave  an 
opportunity  to  lay  before  them  some  facts  of  much 
interest  and  value. 

At  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  Chancellor  Hamil- 
ton, who  was  to  have  spoken  to  the  business  session, 
was  called  away  and  at  his  request  we  tried  to  fill  hi-: 
place.  A  hard  thing,  this,  to  do,  but  the  ministers 
gave  sympathetic  attention  and  increased  interest  fol- 
lowed the  presentation.  Bishop  Smith  manifested  a 
happily  cordial  spirit  in  all  his  relations  to  the  confer- 
ence and  spoke  helpfully  of  our  work.  The  IMi- 
versity  is  finding  many  supporters  among  the  minister---, 
of  the  Philadelphia  Conference. 

This  was  the  writer's  first  visit  to  the  New  York 
Conference.  The  sessions  were  held  in  Calvary 
Church— Rev.  Charles  L.  Goodell,  D.  D.,  pastor. 
Bishop  Smith,  kind,  judicial,  pleasantly  firm  and  alert, 
gave  the  conference  an  illustration  of  Episcopal  presi- 
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dency  highly  gratifying  to  all  concerned.  He  gave 
a  splendid  opportunity  to  present  the  development  of 
the  University.  The  writer  tried  hard  to  lay  such 
facts  before  the  conference  relating  to  the  progress 
of  our  work  as  he  deemed  might  inform  the  brethren 
of  the  status  and  outlook  of  the  institution.  The 
response  to  his  statements  and  appeal  was  gratifying 
and  highly  encouraging.  The  American  University  is 
steadily  winning  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  this  con- 
stituency of  the  Church. 

The  next  and  last  conference  attended  was  the 
North  Indiana.  This  is  one  of  the  few  spring  con- 
ferences of  the  middle  west.  While  standing  alone 
as  a  spring  session  in  its  geographical  relation  to  ad- 
joining conferences,  it  is  one  of  the  larger  bodies  in 
the  connection — its  full  members  and  probationers 
numbering  over  66,000 ;  in  benevolences  it  ranks  about 
nineteenth  in  the  conferences  of  the  world.  Bishop 
Hughes  presided  and  was  particularly  courteous  in 
opening  the  way  to  discuss  the  University  situation. 
The  institution  has  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of 
this  group  of  consecrated  and  energetic  preachers. 
The  Committee  on  Education  made  an  excellent  report 
and  highly  commended  the  University  and  its  workers. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  note  the  growth  of 
interest  and  the  willingness  of  the  ministers  to  co- 
operate in  the  work  of  promoting  this  important 
project.     The   Endowment   Secretary   returns   to   the 


task  of  raising  funds  with  an  increased  zeal  and 
determination  to  succeed.  With  $125,000  more  of 
interest  producing  endowment  the  doors  will  be  open 
for  work.  My  reader,  will  you  help  us  to  do  this? 
Lend  a  hand  and  we  will  soon  reach  the  goal. 


A  Flag  at  the  American  University 
Rev.  Jamrs  F.  Allen 

It   was  my  privilege  to  be  present  when  the  General  Con- 
ference  of    1908   assisted    in   the   dedicatory   exercises   at   the 
American    University — the   educational    representative   of   our 
church  at  the  capital  of  our  country.     The  only  flag  in  sight 
was    a   very    small    one   used   as    a    part   of   the    decorations. 
Some  time   later  I   remarked  to   Chancellor  Hamilton  that  it 
would   be   an   assistance   in    raising   funds   for  the   University 
if  a  suitable  flag  pole  was   erected  on  the  grounds,  and  the 
flag  kept  flying  as  an  inspiration  and  a  pledge  of  loyalty,  an  q, 
suggested  that  it  would  form  a  helpful  bond  of  union  between 
the  University  and  our  young  people  if  the  Epworth  Leagues 
of  New  England  should  present  the  entire  flag  outfit.     In  th 
current    March   number   of   the    Unwersity   Courier,   the   sub 
ject  is  alluded  to,  as  follows  : 
Rev,  J.  F.  Allen's  Flag-staff  and  Flao  for  the  University 

Since  our  last  issue  we  have  investigated  the  cost  of  .secur 
ing  for  the  American  University  such  a  flag  pole  and  nationa 
ensign  as  is  suggested  by  Rev.  James  F.  Allen  of  Winthrop 
Mass.  The  superintendent  of  our  grounds  and  Iniihlings,  Mr 
J.  B.  Hammond,  has  made  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
matter.  He  has  secured  estimates  for  such  a  flag  pole  and 
flag  as  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  buildings  and  grounds, 
and  the  same  herewith  are  appended.  We  trust  sincerely  that 
this  spontaneous  and  patriotic  interest  in  such  an  appropriate 
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undertaking  as  Mr.  Allen  has  suggested  may  come  speedily 
to  fruition.  His  idea  is  that  the  Rpworth  Leagues  of  New 
Kngland  shall  join  in  making  this  contribution  to  the  cause. 
Me  gladly  will  hear  from  any  Epvvorth  League  Chapter  or 
any  Leaguer  who  will  lend  a  hand  in  the  enterprise. 

The  cost  of  the  flag  pole,  eighty  feet  high,  with  cross  trees 
at  the  middle,  with  gold  ball  at  the  top,  with  halyards, 
painted  with  three  coats  .ind  set  in  cement,  will  be  $250.  The 
size  of  the  flag,  suited  to  that  height,  will  be  12x25  feet,  and 
the  cost  of  the  flag  $27.     The  total  expense  will  be  $277. 

As  Chancellor  Hamilton  is  holding  me  responsible  for  the 
materialization  of  the  suggestion,  and  I  find  after  consulting 
with  some  of  the  leaders  in  our  Epworth  Leagues  an  enthu- 
iiastic  endors;  iiKiit  of  the  idea,  and  a  desire  to  provide  the 
funds  at  oiii< .  i  shall  be  pleased  to  receive,  receipt  for,  and 
publish  in  Aii  A  s  Herald,  lists  of  contributions  from  individ- 
uals and  I'^nviirth  Leagues  for  this  purpose.  It  may  not  be 
nnfitting  that  the  EpwortJi  League  of  Winthrop,  Mass.,  makes 
the  first  contribution,  having  given  $10.  75  Jefferson  St., 
Winthrop,  Mass. — 2,ion's  Herald. 

This  beautiful  and  generous  exhibition  of  Christiin 
patriotism  and  loyalty  upon  the  part  of  Rev.  Jame.'-- 
F.  Allen  is  characteristic  of  the  man.  It  is  just  like 
him  to  feel  and  to  take  part  in  such  causes  as  this 
fi:>r  which  he  appeals. 

Surely  such  interest  and  leadership  will  work  an 
enthusiastic  followiiig.  We  believe  that  this  propo- 
sition will  commend  itself  in  such  treasure  that  the 
money  quickly  will  be  raised.  Helj")  him.  Send  him 
money  generously.  Mr.  Allen  never  yet  has  failed  in 
anything  which  he  has  undertaken  and  he  is  not  going 
to  fail  now. 

Modern  Thought  and  Traditional  Faith 

in  writing  upon  Modern  Thought  and  Traditional 
th,  Dr.  Cjeorge  P.  Mains  has  given  us  a  book 
^■^rthy  of  wide  reading.  The  task  that  he  sets  him- 
.^il  is  no  easy  labor.  He  seeks  to  bring  into  intelH- 
gent  harmony  of  reason  and  understanding  two  posi- 
tions of  belief  that  have  seemed  to  be  antagonistic. 
By  searching  at  the  root  of  things,  Dr.  Mains  finds 
a  broad  deep  basis  of  common  agreement  and  sym- 
pathy. His  work,  therefore,  is  irenic.  It  is  construc- 
tive and  it  is  well  done. 

The  study  in  origins  shows  a  wide  and  thorough 

knowledge  of  the  field  and  a  sympathetic  appreciation 

of  the  difficulties  that  have  rendered  an  unprejudiced 

view   of  such   matters   so  hard   to   attain.     Whoever 

studies  this  book  will  be  led  to  know  that,  after  all 

is  said  and  done,  there  is  a  common  accord  of  belief 

and  faith  deep  down,  unstirred  by  storm  or  wreck, 

unruffled  by  the   superficial   clashings  of   waves  that 

soon    sweep    on    to   be   lost   and    forgotten    on    some 

"rrther  shore. 

The  young  preacher  and  teacher  especially  is  urged 

•  read  and  to  own  this  book.     It  will  serve  to  hold 

vering  minds  true  to  the  fundamentals,  as  Norman 

;Leod  used  to  say.     Dr.  Mains  is  to  be  commended 

irtily  for  the  spirit  in  which  he  writes  and  for  the 

■nkncss  and  fearlessness  of  his  purpose. 


Catholic  as  is  Northwestern  Methodist,  Lehrfreiheit  and 
Lernfreiheit  .(freedom  of  instruction  and  freedom  of  inves- 
tigation) are  possible  in  church  institutions  when  the  in- 
structors are  devout  Christians,  but,  of  course,  they  would  be 
impossible  where  the  instructors  are  agnostics.  Lord  Kelvin, 
the  eminent  English  scientist,  would  have  felt  no  restraint  in 
a  Christian  university,  but  Huxley  would  have  raised  a  fearful 
cry  against  the  narrowness  of  Christianity.  The  freedom 
depends  altogether  on  who  is  doing  the  teaching  and  the 
investigating.  When  the  faculties  of  Church  colleges  and 
Church  universities  arc  made  up  of  Christians,  then  there 
can  be  no  trouble  about  Lehrfreiheit  and  Lernfreiheit  The 
trouble  is  with  the  agnostic  or  the  heartless  freelancer,  who 
wants  license  for  his  intellectual  and  educational  anarchy. 
Freedom  to  think,  freedom  to  investigate  rightly,  honestly, 
devoutly  will  never  find  any  retrain!  in  genuine  Christianity. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  Church  has  ever  endeavored  in  this 
country  to  abridge  acadfinic  freedom. 

The  question  really  is  not,  Can  the  Church  establish  and 
maintain  universities?  but.  Will  the  Church  accept  and  main- 
tain the  highest  ideal  of  a  university  in  its  course  of  study? 

When  the  Church  declares  that  it  will  establish  and  main- 
tain a  university,  it  means  that  its  purpose  is  to  maintain  an 
institution  of  higher  learning  with  the  four  departments  of 
Philosophy,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Theology.  Very  few  of  the 
Church  universities  publish  in  their  catalogues  or  announce- 
ments the  courses  of  study  which  are  strictly  for  university 
students.  Real  universities,  Church  or  otherwise,  should 
draw  the  line  in  their  covirse  of  study  as  distinctly  between 
what  is  college  and  what  is  university  as  b?tween  what  is 
college  and  what  is  preparatory.  They  should  provide 
libraries  (general  and  department),  laboratories,  museums, 
and  all  necessarv  facilities  for  all  manner  cf  scientific, 
classical,  archaeological,  psychological,  and  philosophical  in- 
vestigations. These  will  require  large  expenditures  of  money. 
The  Church  must  eventually  decide  upon  what  kind  of  invest- 
ments for  education  it  will  be  able  to  secure  the  largest  divi- 
dends.— John  M.  Moore,  Ph.  D.,  in  the  Christian  Advocate. 


Can  Not  This  Apply  to  the  American  University  ? 

1  am  not  ready  to  agree  with  President  Judson  that  the 

urch    or   the   State   cannot   establish,   direct,   and   maintain 

,    university.     The   universities   of   Germany   are    State   insti- 

utions,  and  as  much  so  as  the  University  of  Michigan  or  of 

Missouri.     The  university  of  Freiburg  is  as  much   Roman 


Self-Reliant  Washington. 

Although  Washington's  greatest  asset  consists  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  capital  of  the  country,  yet  it  has  ceased  in  recent 
years  to  be  entirely  dependent  upon  its  officia!  population  or 
to  be  as  strongly  afifected  as  formerly  by  the  ebb  and  flow 
fluctuation  of  political  life.  Washington  as  the  capital  and 
Washington  as  a  city  of  homes  may  now  be  clearly  differen- 
tiated. Of  course,  it  never  could  have  been  the  city  that  it 
is  if  it  had  not  been,  first  of  all,  the  capital ;  but  assuming  that 
the  seat  of  national  government  should  be  changed  tomorrow, 
the  abandoned  city  could  not  be  deprived  of  attractions  that 
would  always  make  it  an  exceptional  place  of  residence. 

Washington  is  growing  more  and  more  beautiful  as  the 
years  go  by.  and  more  and  more  metropolitan  and  self-reliant, 
it  has  long  since  abandoned  the  idea  that  because  it  enjoyed 
some  special  advantages  which  enabled  it  to  lead  other  large 
cities  in  some  respects,  it  could  afTord  to  be  behind  them  in 
some  others.  It  has  been  of  late  years  providing  for  its 
visitors  those  accommodations  which  they  find  elsewhere,  and 
without  which  outward  attractions  lose  much  of  their  charm. 
Thus,  Washington  has  now  its  magnificent  and  ably  managed 
hotels,  and  is  expecting  soon  to  have  more  of  them.  Re- 
building of  the  Arlington  alone  is  expected  to  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $6,000,000.  The  city  has  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  railway  stations  in  the  world.  It  is  going  to  erect 
in  the  near  future  some  great  modern  business  blocks.  It 
will  soon  spend  $2,000,000  upon  the  reclamation  of  the  Ana- 
costia  flats.  Between  $6,000,000  and  $7,000,000  will  be  spent 
upon  parks  and  boulevards  in  the  next  five  years.  The 
government  itself  is  about  to  begin  the  erection  of  public 
buildings  to  cost  about  $8,000,000.  Altogether,  something  like 
$20,000,000  will  be  expended  soon  in  the  further  improvement 
and  beautification  of  the  city. 

It  is  a  very  different  Washington  from  what  it  was  fifty 
years  ago  this  month.  What  it  will  be  fifty  years  hence  is  a 
matter  that  must  be  left  to  conjecture,  but  it  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  world. — Christian  Science 
Monitor. 
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HART    ALMERRIX    MASSKY. 


DR.    JOHN    W.    HANCHER 


Hart  Almerrin  Masssey 

(^n  the  roll  of  those  who  gave  early  proof  of  their 
faith  in  the  American  l,^niversity.  the  name  of  Hart 
Almerrin  Massey,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  stands  among 
the  first.  His  broad-minded  benevolence  during  his 
busv  life  time  poured  itself  out  on  various  fields  of 
philanthropy,  both  within  and  beyond  the  borders  of 
liis  own  loved  country.  While  crossing  the  .\tlantic, 
he  became  interested  in  the  enterprise  through  con- 
versations with  a  fellow  passenger,  until  then  a  stran- 
ger, John  Fletcher  Hurst,  to  whom  the  vision  and 
duty  of  the  founding  of  the  institution  had  come.  This 
interest  took  the  form  of  a  noble  bequest  of  $50,000, 
which  is  to  be  used  for  a  building  to  embody  the  mutual 
good  will  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  I'uited 
States  and  their  unity  of  purpose  to  promote  Chris- 
tian education.  On  the  first  page  of  this  number  of 
The  Courier  our  readers  will  find  the  fine  face  of 
Mr.  Massey.  At  this  time,  Toronto  is  in  the  eye  of 
the  religious  world  by  reason  of  the  assemblage  there 
of  the  Fourth  Ecumenical  Methodist  Conference.  Like 
their  father,  the  children  of  .Mr.  Massey  occupy  a  large 
place  in  the  philanthropic  activities  of  the  city  of 
Toronto,  of  Canadian  INIetbodism  and  of  world-wide 
charitv. 


Dr.  John  W.  Hincher  Becomes  Identified  with  the  American 
University 

Dr.  John  W.  Hancher,  who  for  seven  years  was 
President  of  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  has  be- 
come associated  with  the  American  University.  He 
is  to  devote  himself  more' particularly  to  assisting 
Bi.shop  Hamilton  in  the  work  of  raising  a  specific  en- 
dowment fund  by  means  of  which  the  University  can 
be  put  into  active  operation. 

Dr.  Hancher  is  a  man  of  great  executive  ability  and 
is  an  e.xpert  in  matters  of  university  finance.  When 
Ohio  Weslevan  University  was  closing  up  its  great 
campaign  of  raising  $500,000,  Dr.  Hancher  was  secured 
to  assist  in  the  undertaking.  The  success  in  t'his 
Forward  Movement  Fund  for  Ohio  Wesleyan  owed 
much  to  Dr.  Hancher.  The  friends  of  the  American 
I'niversity  may  congratulate  themselves  that  this 
strong  man,  henceforth,  is  to  be  a  worker  for  our 
cause. 

Dr.  Hancher  achieved  a  notable  success  in  his  Presi- 
dency of  Iowa  Wesleyan  University.  Sickness  alone 
occasioned  his  detachment  from  that  institution,  to  the 
regret  of  all.  The  three  years  subsequent  were  spent 
in  Mexico  in  pursuit  of  health  and  in  labors  connected 
with  important  financial  operations. 
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Now  in  perfect  liealth  ami  with  yet  richer  experience 
in  financing-  great  undertakings,  this  aggressive  work- 
man takes  up  the  banner  of  the  American  University. 
Needless  to  say,  more  surely  than  ever,  now  the  device 
upon  that  banner  will  be  Excelsior.  Heartily  and  with 
high  anticipations  for  his  ever  increasing  usefulness 
and  success,  wc  commend  this  wise  counsellor  and  ex- 
perienced leader  to  all  to  whom  he  may  come  in  the 
name  of  the  American  University.  In  another  column 
we  print  a  letter  from  President  Welch  to  Dr.  ITan- 
cher  that  will  interest  the  reader. 

Dr.  Handler  is  a  native  of  ^_)hio.  in  which  State 
he  taught  in  tlie  public  schools  for  several  years.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  the 
Dakota  School  "of  Mines  in  1888;  that  of  Master  of 
Arts  from  Mount  Union  College  in  1890:  that  of 
Master  of  Science  from  his  alma  mater  in  1891 ;  that 
of  Doctor  of  Systematic  Theology  from  Mount  Union 
College  in  1895,  and  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from 
Simpson  College  in  1905.  He  served  for  one  year 
as  financial  secretary,  and  for  eight  vears  as  president 
of  Black  Hills  College.  Among  his  pastorates  were 
Grand  Avenue  Church,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and 
First  Church,  Herkimer,  New  York.  From  this  last 
named  place  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Iowa 
Wesleyan  University  at  Alount  Pleasant,  Iowa.  On 
the  first  page  of  The  Courier  will  be  found  the  face 
of  Dr.  Hancher. 


l^ecent  Gifts  of  Money 

(Acknowledgment  in  this  column  of  sums  less  than  $5.00 
i.s  to  be  regarded  as  a  receipt  therefor.) 

General  Fund 

$1,000,  (name  not  given)  ;  $100.  Mrs.  J.  T.  Sumner,  G.  W. 
Brown.  John  Walton,  T.  C.  Hunter,  John  Fritz.  Mrs.  Clara 
M.  Eads.  George  S.  Ward;  $=0,  ^Trs,  M,  B.  Dunham,  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Grazier:  $25;,  H.  M,  Johnson.  A.  L.  Wiley;  $20,  Nye 
Smith:  $10,  J.  R.  Ten  Brook.  Win.  Purdue,  Miss  Amy  Cool- 
ing: $6.25.  collections;  $5.  F  P.  McCord.  E.  D.  Brown,  W.  F. 
Hawxhurst;  $3.   Alfred  Raut. 

Bishop  tiamilton  Lectureship  Fund 

$100  T.  F.  Chaffee;  $^,  K.  F.  Ricli-irdson,  J.  W.  Briggs. 
\.  S.  Haskins,  J  P.  .Andersen,  .^.  I,  Williams,  N.  Saemaun, 
L.  A.  Brenner;  $3.  W.  H.  Smith;  ^2.  S.  A.  Brown.  N.  W. 
Deveneau.  J.  M.  Beckstrom.  Jesse  Cr\imp.  B.  W.  Kramer; 
$1,  A.  W.  Armstrong.  Robert  Duel,  Ch.irles  P.  Keast,  J.  F. 
Long,  H.  P.  Bergh,  H.  Danielson.  Carl  Eltzholtz,  Paul 
Haugan,  E.  T.  Schollert,  M.  L  Kjelstad.  A.  Johnson,  H.  K. 
ATadsen.  J.  J.  Moe,  R.  P.  Petersen.  James  Sanaker,  C.  M. 
Schevening,  Mrs.  O.  A.  Tapper.  T.  C.  Tollefsen,  F.  L.  Till- 
stad.  H.  P.  Turkelsen.  O.  H.  Wilson.  D.  O.  Sanborn.  C.  M. 
■  Starkweather,  F.  C.  ;^oerb,  F.  C.  Bravton.  .Andrew  Porter, 
Wm.  Movie,  Theta  Carpenter.  S.  TT.  Anderson,  T.  D.  Wil- 
liams, Samuel  Lugg,  G.  K.  Maclnnis,  W.  P.  Leek,  W  J 
Corr,  J.  E.  Anderson,  T.  H.  Skewis,  C.  E.  Tripp.  Mrs.  Anna 
Sherman,  Sarah  I,ensing,  Alice  Stearns.  E.  Trimm,  G  W 
Case,  Geo.  Merrifield,  J.  O.  Vincent,  W.  W.  Hurd,  J  H 
McManus.  W.  P.  Burrows,  H.  L.  Goodrich,  C.  C.  Becker  G 
B.  Haskell;  $6,  cash  collections. 

Charles  E.  Slocum  Fund 

$500,  Charles  E.  Slocum. 


Rock  River  Conference  Busy  But  Interested 

To  visit  the  Rock  River  Conference  is  like  visiting 
a  Oeneral  Conference.  Never,  perhaps,  has  the  Con- 
ference been  more  busy  than  it  was  at  this  session 
when  the  preliminary  work  was  done  looking  toward 
the  great  gathering  at  Minneapolis.  Chancellor  Ham- 
ilton represented  the  University  at  the  Conference,  and 
certainly  he.  never  witnessed  such  a  crowded  and  hur- 
ried session.  It  baffles  description.  How  any  Con- 
ference, involved  as  this  was  in  internal  interests  of 
the  most  vital  importance  to  itself,  could  take  time  to 
listen  to  the  presentation  of  causes,  passe  1  un  erstan  I- 
ing.  But  this  Conference  did  and  no  conference  could 
be  asked  to  listen  more  interestedly. 

The. interest  did  not  end  there.  After  Bishop  Ham- 
ilton had  stated  his  own  plans  for  the  opening  of  the 
University  the  Conference  at  once  made  a  generous 
offering  to  the  work.  After  the  collection,  many 
preachers  expressed  a  determination  to  present  the 
cause  of  the  American  Liniversity  to  their  churches. 
With  President  Harris,  Chancellor  Hamilton  was  in- 
vited also  to  represent  before  the  Conference  the  in- 
terests of  the  general  educational  work  of  the  church. 
Friends  of  influence  in  this  Conference  and  in  this 
section  of  the  country  are  increasing.  There  is  deep- 
ening a  feeling  that  we  all  are  vitally  involved  in 
what  has  been  undertaken  at  Washington,  and  we 
now  must  see  the  enterprise  through  to  highest  suc- 
cess. 


Asbury  Fund 


$1,  B.  F.  Delo. 


West  Wisconsin  Conference  Lends  a  Helping  Hand 

Wisconsin  has  problems  of  her  own.  But  these 
all  were  forgotten  in  the  interest  that  was  manifested 
in  the  American  Liniversity.  Chancellor  Hamilton 
represented  the  cause  and  was  received  with  utmost 
courtesy  and  sympathy.  It  was  a  joy  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  enterprise  to  such  an  intelligent  body  of  men. 
It  is  within  bounds  to  say  that  never,  perhaps,  has  the 
cause  had  a  more  appreciative  hearing.  There  was  a 
great  gathering,  and  seemingly  not  a  dissenting  note 
in  the  spirit  of  the  moment.  The  speaker  clearly  had 
not  earned  the  plauditcs  with  which  the  members 
punctuated  and  closed  the  address.  For  the  noble  col- 
lection which  the  Conference  made  in  behalf  of  the 
LTniversity  showed  that  each  in  his  own  heart  had  a 
niessage  which  he  yearned  to  give  in  behalf  of  the 
Protestantism  of  the  land. 

Bishop  Hamilton  stated  his  plans  for  the  Liniversity 
and  they  met  earnest  approval.  The  endeavor  toward 
a  definite  opening  of  the  Liniversity  heartened  every- 
one. The  laymen  showed  interest,  for  they  invited  the 
University's  representative  to  address  their  association. 
Here  again  heartfelt  interest  was  manifested  and 
n'oney  was  given. 

Chancellor  Hamilton  had  been  appointed  to  repre- 
sent the  Board  of  Education  at  the  regular  anniversary 
of  that  society  and  a  great  and  kindly  audience  greeted. 
Is  there  no  limit  to  the  friendly  helpfulness  of.  the 
Badger  State?  We  opine — No.  For  which  and  for  all 
kind  acts  of  those  who  greeted  the  travel-worn  way- 
farer in  the  land  of  evergreens  and  living  water,  here 
is  recorded  appreciation  and  gratitude. 
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The  Wisconsin  Conference — Believers  in  a  National  University 

The  Wisconsin  Conference  is  made  up  of  strong 
men.  It  has  great  interests  of  its  own.  W'itliin  its 
borders  is  Lawrence  University  and  it  feels  a  right 
sense  of  duty  to  its  own.  But  Wisconsin  men  are 
broad-minded  and  they  beheve  in  a  connexional  church. 
Hence,  never  perhaps  in  liis  life  has  Chancellor  Ham- 
ilton received  a  more  brotherly  or  a  more  enthusiastic 
recejition.  Having  visited  this  same  conference  only 
the  year  before  he  feared  that  his  message  might  prove 
flat  and  unprofitable.  If  it  was,  the  lenient  hearers 
never  gave  evidence  of  it.  In  a  most  crowded  and 
hurried  session  the  Conference  heard  him,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  the  statement  of  Bishop  Hamilton,  concern- 
ing the  new  plans  for  the  University,  the  Conference 
took  up  an  offering.  The  size  of  this  offering,  by  its 
exhibition  of  positive  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  givers, 
astonished  the  University  representative  and  the  Bishop. 
Surely  this  work  in  some  occult  and  mysterious  way 
has  gripped  the  consciousness  of  the  church.  The 
church  not  onlv  desires  that  this  enterprise  shall  go, 
but  it  is  bound  that  it  shall  go. 

An  earnest  invitation  was  given  Chancellor  Hamilton 


to  address  the  Laymen's  Association.  Needless  to 
sav,  the  invitation  was  accepted,  and  a  noble  company 
of  laymen  and  elect  women  held  up  the  hands  of  the 
speaker,  and  then  put  their  own  hands  deep  down 
into  their  pockets  for  the  American  University. 

An  hour  had  been  set  apart  for  the  University  rep- 
resentative among  the  Conference  anniversaries.  Ap- 
preciating this  opportunity  the  speaker  made  an  ad- 
dress on  "Consecrated  Culture — A  Message  of  Method- 
'  ism." 

Sunday  evening  a  great  congregation  gathered  to 
attend  the  joint  anniversaries  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid 
Societv  and  the  Board  of  Education.  Here  Chancel- 
lor Hamilton  represented  the  Board  of  Education. 
Thus  on  every  hand  hospitality,  kindness,  appreciation, 
opportunity  greeted  the  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can Llniversity.  We  thank  all  members  of  the  Con- 
ference for  this ;  would  that  we  could  call  each  by 
name.  Our  gracious  hostess  was  a  Mayflower  de- 
scendant, and  the  Indian  name  of  the  town  signified 
a  place  sweet  to  travelers.  Certainly  the  memory  of 
Antigo,  Wisconsin,  will  not  fade  from  one  heart  that 
there  found  friends,  solace  and  encouragement. 
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Willard  Francis  Mallalieu 

Another  unresting  workman  has  gone  from  the 
earthly  to  the  heavenly  kingdom.  Bishop  Mallalieu's 
round  of  labors  included  a  pervasive  and  persuasive 
evangelism,  a  fruitful  use  of  the  pen  and  the  press, 
a  practical  helpfulness  to  Christian  education  and  in- 
stitutions, and  a  courageous  leadership  in  aggressive 
reforms.  His  relief  from  the  more  exacting  toils  of 
travel  and  supervision  in  his  episcopal  office  seemed 
to  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  more  energetic  employment 
of  his  time  and  strength  in  the  more  distinctively 
spiritual  and  advisory  functions  of  his  high  station. 
His  sympathy  with  the  suiifering  and  oppressed  linked 
him  as  a  brother  to  a  multitude,  especially  to  our 
brothers  in  black.  He  served  as  a  member  of  our 
board  of  trustees  for  thirteen  years.  One  of  the  latest 
formed  and  announced  purposes  of  his  life  was  the 
establishment  in  the  American  University  of  a  Pro- 
fessorship of  International   Peace.     What  more   suit- 


Dr.  Hancher's  First  Impressions 

Dear  Chancellor  Hamilton: 

My  circuit  of  fall  conferences  included  North  Mon- 
tana, Montana,  Iowa  (my  own).  Central  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Nebraska,  Des  Moines,  Northwest  Iowa, 
and  Detroit.  Besides  these,  I  was  permitted  to  look  in 
upon  the  Cliicago  German,  Upper  Iowa,  and  East  Ohio. 
Everywhere  I  was  graciously  received  and  cordially 
welcomed.  Bishops  were  uniformly  courteous,  con- 
siderate, and  obliging.  Ministers  were  generally 
favorable  to  American  University.  Laymen  every- 
where expressed  interest,  appreciation,  approval,  and 
confidence. 

Accustomed  as  I  am,  and  long  have  been,  to  present- 
ing the  cause  of  education  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  small  college,  I  anticipated  difficulty  in  adapting 
myself  to  the  wider  range  and  larger  view.  I  had 
believed  in  the  American  University  as  a  possibility  at 
its  inception.  I  had  even  hailed  with  gladness  the 
first  announcement  of  its  earliest  dream.  I  -had 
watched  its  progress  as  an  enterprise  through  all  the 
formulating  years  and  had  lost  no  opportunity  to  ad- 
vocate or  defend  it.  But  to  stand  in  the  presence 
of  leaders  of  the  church,  an  authorized  official  repre- 
sentative and  advocate  of  this  proposed  university, 
challenged  my  courage.  However,  I  soon  learned  that 
the  herald  of  our  ambition,  looking  to  first  place 
among  the  world's  institutions  of  universal  learning 
at  the  Capital  of  the  American  Republic  under  the 
auspices  of  Methodism,  sounds  a  note,  attuned  to  re- 
sponsive chords,  in  a  multitude  of  Methodist  hearts. 
Besides,  not  a  few  Protestants  other  than  Methodi.sts 
expressed  keen  interest  and  deep  concern. 

My  many  personal  interviews  with  laymen  and  min- 
isters of  our  own  and  other  denominations  well  qual- 
ified and  favorably  positioned  to  measure  the  thought 
of  the  present  and  forecast  the  need  of  the  future,  left 
me  under  full  persuasion  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  lay- 
ing the  American  University  on  the  thought  and  heart 
of  American  dissenting  Protestantism  and  particularly 
of  our  own  denomination.  ( )ur  educators,  and  es- 
pecially our  college  executives  are  catching  the  vision 
of  good  fortune  and  opportunity.  In  their  new-caught 
vision  three  things  stand  out  prominent  and  promising: 
First,  the  nation's  vast  treasures  of  educational  equip- 
ment at  Washington  City,  aggregating  in  value  more 
millions  of  money  than  any  or  all  of  our  small  col- 
leges or,  for  than  matl:er,  larger  ones  also,  have  been 
able  to  accumulate,  at  the  free  service  and  command 
of  the  American  University  students.  Second,  the 
lofty  significance  and  value  to  our  smaller  denomi- 
national institutions  of  the  natural  and  easy  promo- 
tion of  their  students  from  their  baccalaureate  rank 
or  graduation  to  an  institution  of  universal  learn- 
ing, of  sympathetic  atmosphere,  of  superior  equipment, 
unparalleled  environment,  and  first  rank.  Third,  the 
exceptional  opportunity  of  graduate  pursuit  amid  the 
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leadership  of  soldiers,  statesmen,  patriots,  citizens, 
such  as  naturally  congregate  under  the  genius  of  the 
world's  first  republic  and  one  of  the  world's  first 
powers,  at  our  iN'ational  Capital. 

Thoughtful  folks  recognize  in  this  undertaking  no 
mean  or  easy  task,  but  thoughtful  folks  such  as  I  have 
interviewed  in  these  weeks  likewise  recognize  in  this 
undertaking  a  Methodist  duty  which  many  of  them 
think  should  become  a  Protestant  privilege. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  and  uniformity  of  good 
will  again  challenge  my  courage  and  make  me  bold 
to  believe  that  under  God  this  great  task  shall  become 
a  great  victory  in  the  fullness  of  time. 

JOHN  W.  HANCHER, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  Counsellor. 

October  6,  191 1. 


The  American  University 
Christian  Advocate  (New  York)  Editorial 

This  institution  has  had  a  stormy  youth.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  1892.  A  magnifi- 
cent estate  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  purchased 
for  its  site,  which  at  that  time  seemed  far  from  the  cen- 
ter of  Washington,  but  the  distance  between  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  estate  and  that  of  Washington  has 
diminished  and  will  constantly  diminish  in  an  increas- 
ing ratio.  Much  money  has  been  given  to  it  and  build- 
ings have  been  erected. 

The  prolonged  sickness  and  the  death  of  Bishop 
Hurst,  who  loved  the  institution  as  David  loved  Jona- 
than, was,  in  some  respects,  a  detriment  to  the  progress 
of  the  enterprise. 

Since  his  demise  various  sums  have  been  given, 
quite  large  in  the  aggregate,  and  those  who  have  been 
in  charge  have  done  what  they  could.  Dr.  Franklin 
Hamilton,  who  became  Chancellor  in  1908,  has  ex- 
hibited much  energy,  as  well  as  an  intelligent  concep- 
tion of  the  needs  of  the  institution  and  the  right 
methods  of  supplying  them. 

The  trustees  have  recently  authorized  a  financial  plan 
which  coiuprehends  the  raising  of  a  million  and  a  half 
of  dollars,  whereof  $500,000  when  raised  shall  be 
used  for  the  immediate  opening  of  the  University  to 
students. 

Several  important  cash  gifts  and  subscriptions  have 
been  made  to  the  opening  fund.  Within  the  last  few 
weeks  property  estimated  as  being  at  the  present  time 
worth  $150,000,  with  constantly  enhancing  value,  has 
been  turned  over  to  the  American  Universit}'.  It  is 
not  an  offering  for  anything  special,  but  a  bestowment 
to  the  general  endowment  fund  of  the  University,  and 
has  no  conditions  attached.  The  name  of  the  giver  is 
withheld. 

Occasionally,  because  the  institution  has  not  been 
develojjcd  as  rapidly  as  was  wished,  intimations  have 
been  thrown  out,  in  some  cases  by  interested  parties, 
that  it  would  be  well  to  relinquish  the  enterprise  and 
dispose  of  the  property  in  some  other  way.  This, 
however,  would  be  a  very  difficult  and  even  a  danger- 
ous project.  Large  sums  given  for  a  specific  purpose 
camiot  honestly  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  without 
the  consent  of  the  donor. 


We  have  alwa}s  supposed  that  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  could — without  material  injury  to  existing 
educational  institutions — carry  the  American  Univer- 
sity to  a  successful  completion. 

The  objection  that  there  are  other  universities  in 
Washington  is  not  of  such  weight,  with  reference  to 
the  location  of  another  institution  at  the  capital  of  the 
country,  as  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  a  city  of  the 
same  size  elsewhere. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  chosen  Washing- 
ton as  the  place  for  its  chief  University  and  that  city 
thus  becomes  the  headquarters  of  its  educational  propa- 
ganda in  the  Western  world.  It  is  renowned  through- 
out the  world  for  felicitous  selections  for  churches, 
convents  and  schools. 

While  an  organized  war  against  that  great  body 
would  simply  entrench  the  institution,  a  University 
worthy  the  name,  under  the  auspices  of  American 
Methodism,  would  be  a  demonstration  of  its  vitality 
and  virility. 

To  the  end  that  the  Church  should  be  universally 
and  perpetually  interested  in  the  institution,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  its  finances  and  property  should  be  laid  be- 
fore the  next  General  Conference,  and  also  that  the 
opening  for  students  should  neither  be  precipitated  nor 
too  long  postponed. 

The  Christian  Advocate  has  published  several  edi- 
torials upon  the  subject  and  in  some  instances  they 
have  been  the  incentive  of  gifts.  This  is  the  only 
educational  institution  for  which  the  General  Confer- 
ence specifically  appeals  for  help. 

To  sum  up,  American  Methodism  owns  the 
American  University. 

It  should  make  strenuous  and  continuous  efforts  to 
put  the  institution  in  readiness  to  fulfill  its  mission. 


Friends  in  Maine 


Wet  or  dry  in  the  State  of  Maine,  the  King's  banner 
never  touched  the  ground.  It  was  during  the  fight  over 
who  should  rule  the  moral  outlook  of  the  Pine  Tree 
State  that  Chancellor  Hamilton  was  afforded  the  privi- 
lege of  visiting  the  battlefield  which  even  then  was 
focusing  the  attention  of  the  nation.  He  went  about 
preaching,  lecturing,  making  addresses  and  represent- 
ing the  American  University.  Not  a  little  opportunity 
was  aftorded  to  stir  up  interest  in  the  enterprise. 

If  there  is  a  man  in  Maine,  knowing  anything 
about  the  American  University,  who  is  not  interested 
in  the  cause,  we  have  yet  to  find  him. 

The  State  of  Maine  produces  pine  trees  and  men — 
also  women.  The  women  of  this  State  join  the  men 
in  a  faith  not  only  in  Prohibition  but  also  in  Protestant- 
ism. And  some  of  them  have  the  vision  of  what  is 
needed  for  Protestantism  at  the  National  Capital. 
Out  of  this  vision  much  shall  come.  The  visit  to 
Maine  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  experiences  of 
recent  years.  New  friends  for  the  work  were  found 
and  a  deeper  interest  and  faith  in  the  university  under- 
taking were  shown  than  ever  before.  This  nation  is 
a  unit.  Its  interests  are  one.  Maine  and  Washington 
are  linked  forever  by  golden  chains  of  a  patriotic  love 
for  God  and  Country. 
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Washington's  Last  Will 

The  last  will  and  testament  of  George  Washington  is  to 
be  presented  in  a  Senate  document  and  will  come  from  the 
Government  press  soon.  Just  before  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress closed,  Senator  lleyburn,  of  Idaho,  discovered  an  au- 
thentic copy  of  the  will  in  a  second-hand  book  store  in  Wash- 
ington. So  much  interested  was  the  Idaho  senator  that  he 
purchased  the  copy  and  then  obtained  the  permission  of  the 
Senate  to  have  the  document  published  at  Government  ex- 
pense. In  none  of  the  other  writings  of  the  first  president  of 
the  country  are  his  character,  his  firnmess  and  his  fairness 
better  exemplified  than  in  this  same  will  and  testament, 
which  in  the  edition  which  is  to  be  published  by  the  Senate 
is  quaintly  entitled  "The  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  George 
Washington,  of  Mount  Vernon."  The  original  will  is  kept 
at  the  i''airfax  County  Court  House  in  Virginia,  where  it 
was  originally  filed  by  General  Washington  himself.  The 
document  is  jealously  guarded  by  F.  D.  Richardson,  the  clerk 
of  the  court  It  is  kept  in  a  steel,  fireproof  safe,  and  when 
visitors  come  to  the  out-of-the-way  court  house  the  will  is 
taken  from  its  resting  place  and  proudly  exhibited.  It  has 
been  bound  in  handsome  leather  binding  and  may  be  scanned 
easily  by  the  visitors. 

The  will  was  written  by  General  Washington  himself,  at 
Mount  Vernon,  July  9,  1799.  It  was  presented  for  probate  in 
the  Fairfax  County  Court  House,  January  20,  1800,  a  little 
over  six  months  after  General  Washington  had  completed 
writing  the  document.  There  are  forty-two  pages  of  manu- 
script in  the  will,  including  the  actual  will  and  notes  made 
by  General  Washington  for  the  better  explanation  of  provis- 
ions of  the  will.  At  the  bottom  of  each  page  Washington 
signed  his  nan'e,  by  this  means  obviating  the  necessity  ot 
iiaving  the  will  witnessed.  The  first  thought  of  the  Father 
of  his  Country  when  be  made  iiis  last  will  was  that  all  of  his 
debts  should  be  paid,  and  after  the  first  paragraph,  in  which 
he  states  his  name  and  that  he  was  "lately  President  of  the 
United  States,"  he  says : 

"All  of  my  debts,  of  which  there  are  but  few,  and  none  of 
any  magnitude,  are   to  be  punctually  and  speedily  paid." 

Among  the  various  items  in  the  will  there  is  one  which 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  great  national  university 
at  the  seat  of  Government,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
declared  that  he  would  leave  the  fifty  shares  in  the  Potomac 
River  Company  to  aid  in  establishing  that  university.  He 
says : 

"That  as  it  has  always  been  a  source  of  serious  regret 
with  me  to  see  the  youth  of  these  United  States  sent  to  for- 
eign countries  for  the  purpose  of  education,  often  before  their 
minds  were  formed  or  they  had  imbibed  any  adequate  ideas 
iif  the  happiness  of  their  own,  contracting  too  frequently,  not 
only  habits  of  dissipation  and  extravagance,  but  principles 
unfriendly  to  republican  government  and  to  the  true  and 
genuine  liberties  of  mankind,  which  thereafter  are  rarely 
overcome. 

"For  these  reasons  it  has  been  my  ardent  wish  to  see  a 
plan  devised  on  a  liberal  scale  which  would  have  a  tendency 
to  spread  systematic  ideas  through  all  parts  of  this  rising 
empire,  thereby  to  do  away  local  attachments  and  state  preju- 
dices as  far  as  the  nature  of  things  would,  or  indeed,  ought 
to  admit,  from  our  national  councils. 

"Looking  anxiously  forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  so 
desirable  an  object  as  this  (in  my  estimation)  my  mind  has 
not  been  able  to  contemplate  any  plan  more  likely  to  effect 
the  measure  than  the  establishment  of  a  university  in  a  cen- 
tral part  of  the  United  States,  to  which  the  youth  of  fortune 
and  talent  from  all  parts  thereof  might  be  sent  for  the  com- 
pletion of  their  education  in  all  the  branches  of  polite  litera- 
ture, in  arts  and  sciences — in  acquiring  knowledge  in  the 
principles  of  politics  and  good  government — and  (as  a  matter 
of  infinite  importance  in  my  judgment)  by  associating  with 
each  other  and  forming  friendships  in  juvenile  years,  be  en- 
abled to  free  themselves  in  a  proper  degree  from  those  local 
prejudices  and  habitual  jealousies  which  have  just  been  men- 
tioned and  which,  when  carried  to  excess,  are  never  faiHng 
sources  of  disquietude  to  the  public  mind,  and  pregnant  of 
mischievous  consequences  to  this  country." 

The  American  University  is  designed  to  carry  out 
liis   wishes   in    regard   to   a   great   central    university. 


( )ne  of  the  priceless  jMssessions  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity is  a  manuscript  letter  in  General  Washington's 
own  liand,  in  wliich  he  for  the  first  time  speaks  of  this 
favorite  project.  This  document  is  a  letter  to  Gov- 
ernor Brooke,  of  Virginia,  written  March  16,  1795, 
from  Philadelphia.  We  present  a  facsimile  of  a  por- 
tion of  this  immortal  letter  on  the  third  page  of  this 
issue  of  The  Courier. 


The  Central  New  York  Conference 

A  year  ago  the  Central  New  York  Conference  was 
visited  in  the  interest  of  the  American  University  and 
at  that  time  the  Conference  made  a  very  generous  con- 
tribution to  the  University.  It  was  a  return  to  old 
friends  to  revisit  this  Conference.  Many  members  ex- 
pressed deep  interest  in  the  undertaking  at  Washing- 
ton and  offered  to  assist  the  work  in  every  way. 

The  most  distinguished  consideration  was  shown 
Chancellor  Hamilton.  The  Conference  had  made  a 
strenuous  effort  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  noble 
gift  of  Mr.  George  Maxwell  of  $50,000  toward  the 
Conference  Claimants'  Fund.  Success  had  crowned 
their  work  and  now  they  were  holding  a  grand  ban- 
quet and  jubilee  to  celebrate  the  event.  It  was  an 
hour  of  gladness.  Bishop  Wilson  presided.  Chancel- 
lor Hamilton  had  been  invited  to  make  the  address. 
People  were  turned  away  from  the  door  unable  to 
enter  the  church.  The  Conference  had  occasion  to 
celebrate  and  the  occasion  long  will  be  remembered. 
Mr.  Maxwell's  father  and  mother  were  present  with 
their  honored  son.  The  son's  gift  was  to  commemo- 
rate the  long  and  consecrated  labors  of  his  parents  as 
members  of  the  itinerancy  of  that  Conference.  And 
could  any  gift  be  more  fitting?     It  will  stir  up  others. 


The    Brotherhood*  of  Chicago  Show  Interest  in  our  Work 

Coincident  with  Chancellor  Hamilton's  visit  to  Wis- 
consin and  Illinois  came  an  invitation  to  hiin  to  ad- 
dress the  United  Brotherhoods  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 
The  invitation  fortunately  could  be  accepted,  and  in 
the  old  First  Church  the  meeting  was  held.  The  ad- 
dress necessarily  had  to  do  primarily  with  Brotherhood 
work  But  the  opportunity  was  there  and  it  was 
utilized.  Representative  laymen  from  all  the  churches 
of  the  city  were  present,  and  it  was  indeed  a  splendid 
body  of  men.  An  occasion  was  afforded  for  personal 
interviews  with  many  of  the  most  influential  laymen 
of  the  city. 

Without  an  exception,  those  interviewed  exhibited  in- 
terest in  the  enterprise  at  Washington  and  expressed 
gratification  at  the  growing  encouragement  in  the 
work.  We  would  have  welcomed  such  an  opportunity 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  enterprise  to  such  strong  men. 
But  that  will  come  later.  We  are  grateful  for  the 
chance  that  was  given  to  meet  and  to  know  these  lead- 
ing spirits  of  the  Kingdom  in  the  great  metropolis  of 
the  Middle  West.  May  the  Brotherhood  of  Chicago 
flourish ! 
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CHARLES    SU.MNEKS   TABLE    AND   CHAJRS. 


Charles  Sumner's  Table  and  Chairs 

Among  the  interesting  pieces  of  historic  furniture 
already  possessed  by  the  American  University  are  the 
table  and  six  chairs  once  owned  and  used  by  the  Hon- 
orable Charles  Sumner,  during  his  long  senatorial 
career.  His  house  still  stands  at  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  \'ermont  Avenue  and  H  Street  Northwest,  now 
forming  the  annex  to  the  Arlington  Hotel.  The  build- 
ing holds  a  special  place  in  the  history  of  the  University 
from  the  fact  that  the  chartered  existence  of  the  insti- 
tution began  within  its  walls  on  May  28,  1891,  when 
its  first  Board  of  Trustees  was  organized.  The  seven 
pieces  were  secured  by  Bishop  Hurst,  and  are  now  to 
be  seen  in  the  College  of  History.  On  page  seven,  our 
readers  will  see  a  reproduction  of  a  fine  photograph  of 
these  beautiful  souvenirs  of  American  historv. 


Conference  Visitation 

Fred  M.  Stone.  Endowment  Secretary 

Conferences  are  always  times  of  absorbing  interest. 
Each  has  a  distinct  personality.  All,  however,  follow 
the  same  general  routine  in  reports  and  administration. 
The  notable  differences  are  largely  in  local  issues  and 
problems  that  vary  with  the  section  of  the  country, 
the  size  of  the  cities  within  the  conference  boundaries, 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  majority  of  the  people  as 
influenced  by  their  employments  and  educational  ideals. 
Usually  particular  causes  receive  more  attention 
than  others  because  of  the  possible  conditions  cited 
above,  but  the  Secretary  never  was  accorded  a  more 
hearty  welcome  than  that  of  this  fall,  in  the  round  of 
conference  visitation. 

The  Cincinnati  Conference,  held  at  Dayton,  O.,  was 


guided  in  its  business  in  a  wise  and  gracious  way  by 
Bishop  David  H.  Moore,  whose  keen  but  kindly  wit 
gave  zest  to  the  prompt  transaction  of  the  routine  con- 
ference business.  Bishop  Moore  kindly  opened  the 
way  for  the  presentation  of  the  University  interests 
and  the  audience  gave  the  speaker  splendid  attention 
and  an  enthusiastic  hearing.  The  laymen  extended 
a  similar  greeting  and  the  secretary  left  the  conference 
greatlv  encouraged  "to  press  with  vigor  on"  toward 
the  goal  of  the  opening  day  of  the  University. 

Bishop  Moore  also  presided  at  the  Kentucky  Con- 
ference. Our  reception  by  him  and  the  ministers  was 
all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  University  holds  a 
warm  place  in  their  hearts. 

The  North  Ohio  Conference  met  at  Mansfield,  Bishop 
Frank  M.  Bristol  in  the  chair.  We  entered  the  con- 
ference room  at  the  devotional  hour  on  Thursday  of 
the  session  and  heard  the  Bishop  speak  on  "A  choice 
of  things  material  or  things  of  God."  It  was  good 
for  the  soul  to  be  there."  Alert,  cordial,  spiritually 
alive  to  the  needs  of  the  hour.  Bishop  Bristol  directed 
the  conference  in  a  prompt  and  business-like  manner. 
In  the  midst  of  pressing  duties  he  paused,  and  gave 
the  University  its  chance  for  representation.  The 
ministers  were  the  personification  of  sympathetic  in- 
terest. At  the  evening  hour  a  more  extended  oppor- 
tunity was  given  to  present  this  institution  and  its 
purpose. 

Our  next  date  was  at  the  Erie  Conference,  Du  Bois, 
Pa.  Bishop  Joseph  F.  Berry  directed  the  workings  of 
the  conference  in  his  own  happy  way,  which  inspired 
the  confidence  and  appro\Til  of  all  present.  At  the 
proper  time  he  introduced  the  speaker  and  his  message. 
The  University  has  many  warm  friends  in  this  con- 
ference territorv. 
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Monday  wc  turned  again  westward  to  attend  the 
Central  Ohio  Conference  at  Marion.  Bishop  Moore 
smiled  cordially,  as  wc  thus  met  for  the  third  time 
within  a  little  over  two  weeks  at  different  conferences. 
He  gave  the  speaker  a  royal  introduction.  The  breth- 
ren were  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  University  and  its 
development,  and  many  assurances  were  given  of  help- 
ful cooperation  in  our  work. 

The  members  of  the  Detroit  Conference  assembled 
in  annual  session  at  Flint,  Mich.  This  conference  is 
large  in  membership  and  extent  of  territory.  Unlike 
other  conferences  of  the  Middle  West,  it  begins  on  the 
.•southern  boundary  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  best 
agricultural  and  industrial  sections  of  the  nation,  and 
extends  into  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan.  Its 
total  length  is  over  600  miles,  reaching  far  into  the 
iron  and  copper  ore  fields  and  the  lumber  region. 
The  ministerial  and  lay  conferences  gave  the  speaker 
a  cordial  hearing,  and  promised  material  support. 
Bishop  William  F.  Anderson,  as  president  of  the  con- 
ference, proved  to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
Thursday  morning  of  the  session  he  delivered  a  nota- 
ble address  on  "Personal  Fellowship  with  God,"  con- 
taining a  blessed  evangelistic  note  that  deeply  moved 
the  conference.  Such  addresses  will  arouse  the  church 
to  renewed  zeal  for  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Mav  we 
have  manv  more  like  it. 


the  office,  furnished  material  fnr  publiealimi,  and  in  other 
ways  heartened  and  helped  the  home  work ;  so  that  the  total 
effect  of  the  ten  weeks  which  you  gave  us  at  the  close  of  our 
campaign  was,  as  I  look  at  it,  of  the  very  highest  value,  both 
for  immediate  success  and  for  permanent  results.  We  are 
under  great  obligations  to  you  and  shall  always  remember 
it   with   appreciation. 

With  every  good  wish  for  your  present  work, 
Heartily  yours, 

(Signed)        HERBERT  WELCH. 


President  Welch  Writes  Concerning  Dr.  Hancher 


.'Kpril   ig,   191 1, 


Ohio  Wesi.eyan  University, 

Delaware,  Ohio. 

Office  of  the   President. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Hancher, 

530  First   Avenue,   North, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Hancher: 

While  the  pressure  of  Forward  Movement  work  has  not 
yet  greatly  relaxed,  I  must  take  a  moment  to  write  and  ex- 
press to  you  again  my  high  appreciation  of  the  help  which 
you  gave  in  the  campaign.  The  total  now  on  our  list,  and 
definitely  in  sight,  will  run  over  $522,000,  and  we  find,  to  our 
astonishment,  that  more  than  six  thousand  subscribers  are 
represented.  We  are  just  getting  the  notices  out  this  week, 
though  quite  a  number  have  already  commenced  their  pay- 
ments. 

Your  coming  to  us  in  the  middle  of  January  was  a  provi- 
dential   help.     It    accomplished    several    very    useful    things : 

(i)  \onr  arrival  imparted  new  energy  to  the  entire  work. 
With  your  knowledge  of  methods,  your  enthusiasm,  and  your 
untiring  energy  you  gave  new  impetus  to  the  work  of  all 
those  engaged. 

(2)  You  suggested  what  turned  out  to  be  a  most  valuable 
plan,  namely,  the  appointment  of  the  local  committee  to  take 
charge  of  the  Delaware  canvass.  The  working  of  the  Com- 
mittee, as  you  know,  brought  the  total   up  to  about  $29,000. 

(3)  You  took  practically  entire  charge  of  the  so-cal'cd 
"gleaning"  work  among  the  churches,  bringing  the  bishops, 
district  supeiintendents,  and  pastors  more  definitely  to  the 
support  of  our  campaign,  securing  a  large  number  of  repre- 
sentations in  various  churches  and  inspiring  much  personal 
work  out  in  the  field.  While  the  direct  result  in  money 
cannot  be  calculated,  there  is  no  question  that  in  subscrip- 
tions and  in  the  spread  of  the  Movement,  the  benefits  to  the 
University  were  exceedingly  great. 

(4)  You  conducted  a  vast  amount  of  correspondence  from 


"Skoal !     To  The  Norlhland  !     Skoal  !" 

The  Norwegian-Danish  Conference  convened  in  Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin,  September  ist.  The  Conference  is 
made  up  of  sturdy,  loyal  men  who  have  proved  their 
worth  under  all  sacrifices.  When  has  the  Scandinavian 
blood  or  stock  ever  failed  in  its  allegiance  to  a  cause 
where  faith  once  has  been  plighted? 

Again  was  this  demonstrated  at  Racine.  When  the 
interests  of  the  .-Vmerican  University  were  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Norsemen 
who  had  gathered  at  Racine,  the  response  of  interest 
was  spontaneous  and  instant.  An  eager  desire  to 
give  another  material  encouragement  to  this  enter- 
prise was  manifested  on  every  hand. 

A  collection  was  taken  and  a  surprisingly  generous 
offering  was  found  to  have  been  made.  Where  do 
these  self-sacrificing  men  and  women  get  the  money 
which  they  pour  out  so  lavishly  for  every  worthy 
cause?  On  the  most  meager  salaries  they  manage  to 
accomplish  that  which  astonishes  all  who  know  them. 
The  American  University  truly  is  their  debtor.  We 
only  can  record  our  heartfelt  gratitude,  and  promise 
that  every  penny  of  this  sacred  money  shall  be  guarded 
and  used  with  the  utmost  care. 

The  doors  of  the  American  University  will  swing 
wide  to  welcome  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Norway 
and  Denmark.     "Skoal!     To  the  Northland !     Skoal!" 


New  Catholic  Institution  to  be  Erected  in  Washlniiton 

Catholic  authorities  in  the  United  States  have  decided  to 
erect  in  Washington  a  normal  college  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  Sisters  who  teach  in  Catholic  schools.  The  project 
has  been  under  consideration  for  several  years.  The  plans 
are  now  fully  outlined,  and  another  great  Catholic  seat  of 
learning  will  be  added  to  the  already  large  number  of  Cath- 
olic institutions  in  Washington. 

The  proposed  normal  college  will  be  located  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Catholic  University  and  Trinity  College,  and 
in  materials  and  architecture  it  will  be  in  keeping.  The  build- 
ing will  be  a  fireproof  structure,  and  is  to  be  constructed  with 
a  view  to  the  future  and  greater  needs. 

Cardinal  Gibbons  and  the  entire  hierarchy  of  the  United 
States  approve  the  project,  and  are  lending  their  influence 
to  its  success.  The  normal  school,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  ready 
for  formal  opening  next  fall.  A  large  enrollment,  represent- 
ing all  the  numerous  teaching  sisterhoods  is  expected. 

The  school's  management  will  be  similar  to  St.  Anne's,  at 
Munsterburg,  Germany,  which  for  ten  years  has  steadily  pro- 
gressed under  the  direction  of  the  bishops  of  Germany  and 
Prussia,  and  is  now  held  to  be  one  of  the  principal  elements 
in   Catholic  progress. 

The  Washington  school  will  be  under  the  special  guidance 
of  the  Catholic  University.  Many  of  this  institution's  pro- 
fessors will  be  on  the  staft  of  the  new  institution. 
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MAJOR    CKNTKRAT,    JOHN    A.    tOGAN 


MARY    A.    LOGAN 


General  John  A.  Lojan  and  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Logan 

In  the  long  and  lengthening  list  of  our  benefactors 
it  is  our  privilege  in  this  issue  of  the  Courier  to 
present  a  series  of  illustrations  which  group  them- 
selves around  the  names  of  Major-General  John  A. 
Logan  and  his  wife,  j\Iar\'  A.  Logan.  For  many  years 
in  their  beautiful  Washington  home,  Calumet  Place, 
Mrs.  Logan  preserved  among  the  historic  memorials 
of  her  famous  husband  his  library  of  more  than  three 
thousand  volumes.  This  collection  of  legal,  military, 
scientific  and  literary  material  she  has  presented  to  the 
American  L'uiversity.  It  occupies  two  of  a  suite  of 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the  College  of  History  on  the 
east  side  of  the  northern  wing.  Together  with  this 
valuable  library  Airs.  Logan  has  given  a  fine  bust  of 
the  General,  of  heroic  size,  which  has  been  placed  on 
a  pedestal  in  one  of  the  same  rooms.  On  the  third 
page  will  be  found  a  picture  of  this  lifelike  figure  of 
[ohn  A.  Logan,  whose  career  in  Illinois  and  later  in 
the  Civil  War  and  in  the  United  States  Senate  made 
his  name  familiar  to  the  whole  country.  His  memory 
will  be  green  until  the  latest  period  of  our  nation  be- 
cause of  his  important  initial  relation  to  the  original 
organization  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 


On  the  seventh  page  appears  a  picture  of  the  north- 
west portion  of  our  general  library  located  in  the 
central  part  of  the  College  of  History.  Through  the 
open  door  may  be  seen  a  small  portion  of  the  Logan 
collection  in  the  adjoining  room.  By  the  side  of  this 
open  door  one  may  see  the  historic  spade  with  which 
Bishop  Hurst  and  others  broke  ground  for  the  College 
of  History.  Here  also  stands  a  pike,  a  warlike 
weapon  like  those  used  by  John  Brown  and  his 
followers  in  the  celebrated  raid  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
The  alcoves  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  doorway 
contain  books  given  by  the  late  Dr.  Lewis  R.  Dunn, 
of  New  Jersey,  and  the  late  Professor  Alfred  Higbie, 
of  California. 

Special  privileges  are  given  to  those  who  wish  to 
pursue  prolonged  studies  in  this  incomparable  library. 


It  is  Free  to  Students 

"I  have  just  come  from  your  wonderful  Congressional  Li- 
brary," said  Ernestus  Gulick,  of  Dresden.  "We  have  some 
wonderful  libraries  in  Europe,  but  no  such  palaces  for  holding 
them.  For  one  who  loves  books  it  is  worth  the  trip  to 
America  to  see  both  your  Congressional  and  Carnegie  li- 
braries. We  have  a  famous  art  gallery  in  Dresden  with 
priceless  pictures  by  the  great  masters,  but  alas !  we  cannot 
compete  with  your  buildings." 
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I<ecent  Gifb  of  Money 

(Acknowledgment  in  this  column  of  sums  less  than  $5.00 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  receipt  therefor.) 

General  Fund 

$250,  R.  B.  Ward;  $100  each,  Mrs.  Jane  Patton,  John  Mc- 
llhenuy,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Keator;  $65,  A.  L.  Wiley;  $25  each.  W. 
j.  Montgomery,  W.  C.  Arrison;  $20,  P.  M.  Johnston;  $12.35, 
miscellaneous;  $10  each,  W.  H.  Trueman,  Mrs.  T.  M.  Logan, 
C.  F.  Mevers;  $5  each,  Mrs.  Juliet  Grazier,  H.  and  A.  John- 
son, T.  a'.  Horine;  $2.50,  D.  H.  Leabury;  $2,  H.  W.  Blizzard; 
$1.00  each,  a  friend,  Margaret  Vanscoy,  John  Asbury,  J.  C. 
l^amar,  D.  W.  Hopkins,  G.  S.  Trotter,  Kemp  Bowman,  Mrs. 
K.  Bowman,  J.  E.  Haun,  D.  M.  Corwyn,  Ray  Dover,  Robert 
Gray,  W.  D.  Walker,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Barnes,  A.  J.  Dougherty, 
M.  Page,  J.  F.  Steveson,  C.  H.  Van  Meter. 
McKinley  Memorial  Fund 
$20,  F.   M.   Swinehart. 

Asbury  Memorial  Fund 
$100,  Charles  E.  Locke. 

Bishop  Hamilton  Lectureship  Fund 
$100  (each),  John  R.  Shannon,  Ward  Piatt,  W.  H.  White; 
$25,  David  G.  Downey;  $15,  E.  L.  Hoffecker;  $10  (each), 
J.  S.  Hatch,  D.  D.  Campbell ;  $7,  miscellaneous ;  $6,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Seth  Reed;  $5  (each),  David  Keppel,  Miss  Rebecca 
Watt,  F.  C.  Avery,  J.  A.  Oakes;  $4  (each),  R.  K.  Stephenson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Schlack;  $2  (each),  Edward  Jarvis, 
J.  B.  Beadle,  H.  C.  Woods,  J.  S.  Miller,  F.  Mittlefehldt,  Arthur 
Copeland,  A.  J.  Matthews,  C.  D.  Smith,  Wm.  Jacques,  C.  E. 
Luce,  A.  M.  Billingsley,  Z.  H.  Webster,  McKendree  Shaw, 
P.  J.  Williams,  W.  F.  Harned,  J.  D.  Bills;  $1.00  (each),  Tim- 
othy Edwards,  C.  M.  Starkweather,  R.  E.  Brettle,  C.  E.  Lane. 
J.  H.  Gardner,  F.  J.  Cochran,  George  Britten,  A.  Hopkins, 
A.  B.  Taylor,  J.  S.  Kingan,  C.  W.  Gilman,  F.  T.  Stevenson, 
F.  J.  Zavodsky,  Emory  Miller,  D.  M.  Houghtelin,  W.  H. 
Forsyth,  B.  W.  Bassett,  John  Kolber,  W.  A.  Parkinson,  Harry 
Cruse,  H.  H.  Johnson,  W.  E.  Harvey,  J.  H.  Freedline,  W.  G. 
Boyle,  J.  L.  Sparklin,  H.  D.  Stewart,  Gust  Book,  C.  L  Mason, 
L  M.  O'Flyng,  G.  W.  L.  Brown,  C.  M.  Hall,  L.  E.  Watson, 
J    W.   Heard,  N.   W.   Crose,   G.   S.   Smith,   A.   G.    Kindschi, 

E.  S.  Warner,  A.  M.  Wilkin,  H.  H.  Lowe,  C.  W.  Zipp,  J.  M. 
Fisher,  W.  O.  Graham,  A.  E.  Ballard,  E.  R.   Brunyate,  C. 

F.  Garrison,   S.   G.   Pitt,  D.   Morgan  Read,  Samuel   Sargent, 
N.  J.  Wright,  Eli  Gifford,  J.  W.  Lee,  C.  L  Fitz  George. 


The  Fundamentals,  A  Testimony  to  the  Truth,  Vols.  4,  5 
and  6.     Chicago.     i2mo. 

From  the  author,  G.  N.  Jolly,  Baptism;  Design,  Subject 
and   Mode.     Pamphlet. 

From    W.    S.    Campbell,    Editorial.  Comments   on   the    Life 
and   Work  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy.     Boston.     i2mo,  pamphlet. 
A    New    Cestode    From    an    African    Bustard,    by    Brayton 
}loward  Ransom.     Washington.     8vo,  pamphlet. 

A  New  Trematode  (Styphlodora  Bascaniensis),  with  a 
Blind  Laurer's  Canal,  by  Joseph  Goldberger.  Washington. 
8vo,  pamphlet. 

George  Washington's  Plan  for  the  City  of  Washington,  an 
address  by  Charles  D.  Norton,  in  Chicago.  Chicago.  8vo, 
pamphlet. 

Two  New  Species  of  Parasitic  Nematodes,  by  Brayton 
Howard   Ransom.     Washington.     8vo,  pamphlet. 

Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Life-Saving  Service. 
Washington.     8vo. 

Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  1909-1910. 
Washington.    4to. 

Frost  Data  of  the  United  States ;  and  Length  of  the  Crop- 
growing  Season,  as  Determined  from  the  Average  of  the 
Latest  and  Earliest  Dates  of  Killing  Frost,  by  P.  C.  Day. 
Washington.     4to,   pamphlet. 

Frost  and  Temperature  Conditions  in  the  Cranberry 
Marshes  of  Wisconsin,  by  Henry  J.  Cox.  Washington.  4to, 
pamphlet. 

The  Biliteral  Cypher  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  discovered  in 
his  works  and  deciphered  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wells  Gallup. 
Detroit   and   London.     Paper,   8vo. 

The  Tragedy  of  Anne  Boleyn.  A  drama  in  cipher  found 
in  the  works  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  deciphered  by  Elizabeth 
Wells  Gallup.     Detroit  and  London.     Paper,  8vo. 


I^ecent  Gifts  to  the  Library 

From  an  anonymous  friend  (see  below)  47  volumes,  one 
pamphlet,  and  a  rich  scrap  book  of  1830. 

From  the  author,  Albert  Leffingwell,  American  Meat  and 
Its  Influence  Upon  the  Public  Health.  New  York  and  Lon- 
don,    larao. 

From  the  publishers.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  The 
Teacher's  Practical  Philosophy,  A  Treatise  of  Education  as  a 
Species  of  Conduct,  by  George  Trumbull  Ladd.  New  York 
and  London.     i2mo. 

From  the  Coworkers'  Fraternity  of  Boston,  Legal  Doc- 
trine and   Social   Progress,  by   Frank   Parsons.     New   York. 
i2mo. 
Erom  the  author.  Job  E.  Hecjges,  Common  Sense  in  Pol- 
'  itics.     New  York.     i2mo.  ^ 

Ofiicial  Record  of  the  Union  Sid  Confederate  Navies  in 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  by  Chafles  W.  Stewart.  Series  1, 
volume  23,  Naval  Forces  on  Western  Waters,  From  April  12 
to  December  31,  1862.     Washington.     8vo. 

Contributions  from  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  and 
from  colleagues  and  former  students,  dedicated  to  Professor 
John  Trowbridge,  for  the  year  1910,  Vol.  VIII.  Cambridge, 
Mass.     8vo.     (Harvard   University.) 

From  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  Studies  in 
Practical  Life  Insurance,  by  James  M.  Hudnut.  New  York. 
8vo. 


"  Here  Comes  Dear  Anonymous  Again" 

The  melanclioly  Cowper  had  a  lady  cousin  who  loved 
the  poet  dearly  without  his  suspecting  the  gentle 
cousin's  real  sentiments.  She  was  much  in  Cowper's 
home  with  him.  Her  affection  found  expression  in 
gifts  which  constantly  were  laid  before  the  poet  but 
always  came  as  the  gifts  of  a  friend  whose  name  must 
not  be  given.  Wholly  charmed  btit  equally  bewildered 
by  the  constant  succession  of  these  anonymous  offer- 
ings, Cowper  finally  was  accustomed  to  exclaim  to  his 
demure  cousin  whenever  a  new  present  arrived,  "Well, 
here  comes  dear  Anonymous  again !" 

For  some  time  past  a  dear  Anonymous  has  been 
showering  the  American  University  with  constantly 
recurring  gifts  of  books.  We  suspect  that  it  is  Lady 
Anonymous  from  the  delicacy  of  the  method  of  giving 
as  well  as  from  the  character  of  some  of  the  volumes. 
The  method  has  been  for  some  one  to  appear  in  the 
office  and  then  to  disappear  ere  any  one  fully  is  aware 
of  the  gentle  visitor's  presence.  Afterward  there  are 
found  left  behind  packages  of  interesting,  helpful  and 
often  really  valuable  books. 

Several  times  before  this  we  have  noted  these  gifts. 
Now  again  the  benevolent  visitor  has  coine  and 
gone,  leaving  us  the  richer.  The  last  offering  would 
have  made  the  melancholy  English  poet  forget  all 
melancholy  in  lasting  delight.  Among  the  voluines  as 
we  have  handled  them  lovingly  and  appreciatively  we 
find  a  copy  of  that  immortal  Borrovian  masterpiece 
"The  Bible  in  Spain."  There  are  old  tomes  redolent 
of   Fletcher    of   Madeley,   of   Ben    Franklin,    Sterne, 
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Wesley,  Wayland  and  similar  imperial  spirits.  Some 
folios  of  old  engravings  are  with  the  rest.  One 
particular  copy  of  the  historic  "Charm"  with  its  grace- 
ful and  colored  prints  is  worthy  of  a  shrine  with  him 
whose  gatherings  the  continents  only  whisper  about 
because  of  the  United  States  customs.  Accompanying 
these  literary  deposits,  yet  bringing  a  more  delightful 
surprise  than  they,  because  concealed  in  cases  resem- 
bling books,  is  a  unique  collection  of  hundreds  of 
cameos  of  varying  sizes,  representing  in  purest  white 
distinguished  and  historical  persons  and  celebrated 
works  of  art.  These  are  executed  in  finest  style  and 
form  fascinating  objects  of  study. 

For  all  of  which  here  and  now  we  render  grateful 
thanks.  And,  is  it  selfish  ?  none  the  less  we  say  it, 
because  of  the  character  of  these  treasures.  "Dear 
Anonymous,  kindly  and  graciously  come  again !" 


Dr.  S.  Townsend  Weaver  Comes  to  the  Help  of  the 
American  University 

A  kind  Providence  surely  has  taken  under  care  the 
American  University.  Every  day  now  seems  to  bring 
to  our  assistance  some  new  friend.  United  they  are 
forming  a  Tenth  Legion  which,  we  believe,  will  prove 
as  irresistible  as  the  famous  Legio  Decumana  of  the 
great  Julius. 

The  latest  helper  who  brings  us  hope  and  cheer  is 
Rev.  S.  Townsend  Weaver,  D.  D.,  of  Pitman,  New 
Jersey,  who  is  inaugurating  a  far  reaching  and  com- 
prehensive plan  by  which  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  his  "Biblical  Life  of  Christ"  shall  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  our  work.  Dr.  St.  Clair,  who  is  a  long-time 
friend  and  associate  of  Dr.  Weaver,  is  to  co-operate 
in  this  plan.  Two  such  experienced  and  enthusiastic 
workers  cannot  fail  to  bring  to  pass  great  things 
through  the  undertaking  which  now  is  in  process. 

Those  who  as  yet  may  not  be  familiar  with  Dr. 
Weaver's  scholarly  and  luminous  book  will  hear  more 
of  it  anon.  Suffice  to  say  the  specialists  in  the  field 
which  this  work  covers  have  given  it  their  hearty  in- 
dorsement. When  Dr.  Weaver  and  Dr.  St.  Clair  have 
perfected  their  plans  a  full  statement  will  be  made  in 
the  Courier.  Meantime  we  make  this  preliminary 
annoimcement  as  an  encouragement  to  our  friends  and 
as  additional  evidence  of  the  fact  that  we  slumber  not 
at  our  labor,  but  that  forever  we  seek  to  plan  and  in- 
vent and  utilize  new  methods  and  attractive  means  of 
success  in  the  American  University.  This  latest 
undertaking  ought  to  reach  into  every  corner  of  the 
land  with  its  appeal  and  practical  suggestion  in  our 
behalf. 


One  Good  Way  to  Help  Us 

A  Methodist  minister  who  long  has  followed  the 
work  of  the  American  University  with  sympathetic 
interest  has  written  us  concerning  a  hope  of  his  heart 
in  our' behalf.     Gratefully  we  refer  to  it  as  afi^ording 
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a  concrete  illustration  of  our  method  of  aiding  our 
work. 

By  a  kindly  Providence  this  faithful  servant  of  the 
church  owns  a  farm.  To  work  the  farm  would 
withdraw  him  from  labor  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Master.  To  hire  another  to  work  the  farm  for  him 
would  result  in  all  too  small  a  return  for  the  value 
invested.  To  give  the  farm  to  good  causes  the 
minister  cannot  now  aflford.  But  the  plan  finally 
suggested  comprehends  all  three  of  these  ideas.  It  is 
now  in  the  heart  of  this  self-sacrificing  lover  of  all 
good  things  to  sell  the  farm  and  invest  the  proceeds 
in  an  annuity  with  the  American  University. 

This  accomplishes  all  that  could  be  desired. 

For  the  value  of  the  property  will  be  invested  as  a 
working  capital.  While  the  owner  remains  at  his  post 
as  a  loyal  minister  of  the  Gospel  it  thus  will  be  at 
work.  The  university  will  act  as  the  agent  in  keeping 
this  money  at  work  and  finally  to  the  owner  will  be 
returned  the  full  amount  of  the  earnings  with  the 
additional  increment  saved  from  taxation  and  fees  for 
agents  and  lawyers. 

Does  this  not  commend  itself  to  all  good  business 
men  and  women  who  believe  in  thrift  and  who  also 
would  like  to  know  that  when  they  are  gone  their 
possessions  are  dedicated  to  good  deeds  for  all  time  to 
come?  If  you  believe  this,  write  for  information  to 
the  oflfice  of  the  American  LTniversity. 
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Annuity  Plan  of  the  American  University 

We  offer  a  plain  business  proposition  which  provides  for  a 
life  support  for  self,  wife,  children  or  dependents,  giving  a 
steady  and  certain  income,  and  at  the  same  time  performing 
a  service  of  transcendent  importance  to  humanity.  Any  per- 
son desiring  to  give  money,  notes,  stocks,  bonds  or  other 
property  to  the  .American  University,  reserving  to  hiinself 
the  income,  may  do  so,  and  receive  in  return  an  annuity  bond 
legally  executed  and  yielding  a  lifelong  income  at  fair  per 
cent.,  payable  semi-annually.  The  advantages  of  this  annuity 
plan  are  manifold.  The  interest  is  sure  and  larger  than  the 
banks  pay.  It  gives  freedom  from  business  complications  and 
exemption  from  taxes.  It  relieves  from  care  and  anxiety  as 
to  fluctuation  in  values  and  uncertainty  as  to  securities.  It 
gives  to  one  who  has  created  an  estate  the  opportunity  to 
administer  it  himself.  It  brings  the  consciousness  that  you 
are  helping  a  worthy  cause  and  that  at  last  your  money  will 
be  put  to  noble  uses.  We  shall  be  glad  to  take  up  the  matter 
of  annuities  with  any  who  are  interested. 


Edwin  D.  Mead  Endorses  the  Peace  Professorship 

A  letter  recently  received  froin  Mr.  Edwin  D. 
Mead,  head  of  the  International  School  of  Peace, 
contains  the  following  interesting  endorsenient  of  the 


proposed  Peace   i'rofessorship  in  the  .Xnicrican   Uni- 
versity : 

I  am  greatly  pleased  to  read  in  the  last  mmibcr  nf  tin- 
.\merican  University  Courier  of  Bishop  Mallalieu's  thought 
of  a  Professorship  of  International  Peace  in  your  new  .'\meri- 
can  University  and  of  your  suggestion  of  the  carrying  out  of 
this  idea.  *  *  *  Nothing  could  be  more  fitting,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  useful,  especially  there  in  Washington. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  this  will  be  taken  up  earnestly  by  your 
people.  Bishop  Mallalieu's  death  was  a  distinct  loss  to  the 
peace  movement  here  in  Boston  and  in  the  country.  It  was 
only  in  the  most  recent  years  that  I  had  come  to  know  of  his 
profound  devotion  to  our  commanding  cause.  From  the  time 
that  I  did  learn  of  it  to  the  time  of  his  death  we  have  been 
in  frequent  touch,  and  his  intelligent  and  unremitting  service 
for  the  cause  was  a  great  satisfaction  and  fortification.  I 
believe  that  it  had  come  to  be  the  highest  interest  of  his  life, 
as  was  true  of  Dr.  Hale;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  his  memory 
will  be  kept  green  in  that  best  possible  of  ways,  the  perpetua- 
tion of  service  for  the  cause  which  he  himself  loved  so  much 
and  served   so  well. 

I  trust  that  your  good  work  is  thriving.  I  hope  to  be  in 
Washington  for  soine  time  in  January,  to  confer  with  our 
friends  at  the  capital,  and  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  cause  to 
churches  or  any  bodies  that  want  to  hear. 


A  Happy  New  Year 

To  the  Readers  Tof  The  Courier 

Another  round  of  Earth  about  the  sun  now  ends. 

How  flies  the  sun  himself  through  boundless  ether  space 

And  leads  his  planets  on  their  interstellar  race! 
Perpetual  progress  thus  with  yearly  circles  blends. 
Probationer  of  time,  its  arcs  thy  soul  still  bends, 

Yet  drives  its  spiral  journey  on  with  steady  pace 

Nearer  each  year  to  its  own  final  dwelling  place. 
Rternal  life,  God's  gift,  its  mighty  magnet  lends. 
Wake  every  slumbering  power  and  ardent  onward  press. 

Years  furnish  shining  paths  for  eager  souls  to  tread. 

Each  moon  may  mercy  comrade  thee  in  thought  and  deed. 
\U  days  will  open  gates  to  lives  that  thou  shouldst  bless. 

Renew  each  fl3'ing  hour  love's  fires  with  kindness  fed. 

On.  ever  on,  new  faith  with  moments  new.     God  speed. 

Albert  Osborn. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Trustees 

The  Trustees  of  the  American  University  held  their 
annual  meeting  on  Wednesday,  December  13.  There 
was  a  large  attendance  and  an  enthusiastic  spirit. 
Reports  showed  the  most  prosperous  condition  in  the 
history  of  the  university.  The  constantly  increasing 
financial  strength  of  the  institution  keeps  pace  with  the 
advancing  development  of  the  Northwestern  Heights 
of  Washington,  where  is  located  the  university  site. 
Rev.  Charles  L.  Goodell,  D.  D.,  of  New  York  City, 
was  elected  a  trustee.  The  following,  whose  terms  of 
office  had  expired,  were  re-elected :  Bishop  Thomas 
Bowman,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Baldwin,  Bishop  Joseph  F. 
Berry,  Dr.  J.  G.  Bickerton,  Hon.  JtiHan  S.  Carr, 
Bishop  Earl  Cranston,  Dr.  Franklin  Hamilton,  Dr. 
Abraham  J-  Palmer,  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Hon. 
George  C.  Sturgiss,  and  Bishop  Alphaeus  W.  Wilson. 
The  officers  of  the  Board  were  elected  for  one  year: 
President,  Dr.  David  H.  Carroll ;  vice-president,  Aldis 
B.    Browne;    secretary,    Dr.    Charles    W.    Baldwin; 
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treasurer,  Charles  C.  Glover.  The  standing  com- 
mittees for  the  year  are :  Executive  Committee — 
Franklin  Hamilton,  T.  H.  Anderson,  B.  F.  Leighton, 
A.  B.  Browne,  Thos.  W.  Smith,  D.  H.  Carroll,  \V.  R. 
Wedderspoon,  C.  W.  Baldwin,  G.  W.  F.  Swartzell, 
Earl  Cranston,  C.  F.  Norment.  Finance  Committee — 
A.  B.  Browne,  C.  C.  Glover,  C.  F.  Norment.  Auditing 
Committee— B.  F.  Leighton,  T.  W.  Smith,  G.  F.  W. 
Swartzell. 

The  keen  and  energetic  business  leadership  of 
Bishop  Earl  Cranston  more  and  more  is  being  felt 
in  this  enterprise.  Some  of  the  strongest  men  of  the 
National  Cajjital,  representing  various  religious  de- 
nominations, are  co-operating  zealously  in  the  present 
university  plans. 


Hon.  John  L.  Donovan,  Our  Trustee  and  Benefaclor,  Is  III 

\\'(.)r(I  ciiuie.s  ti)  us  that  one  of  our  trustees  and  a 
noble  benefactor  of  our  work,  the  Honorable  John  L. 
Donovan,  of  Watseka,  Illinois,  is  seriously  ill.  This  is 
sad  news,  indeed.  For  we  have  no  better  or  more 
stanch  friend  than  J\lr.  Donovan.  Not  only  has  he 
been  a  generous  benefactor  to  the  enterprise,  but  he 
also  has  been  a  source  of  great  strength  to  us  in  his 
vision  and  encouragement.  If  it  be  the  Divine  will 
we  pray  that  our  friend  may  be  restored  or  at  least 
kept  from  suffering.  And  we  pray  the  Heavenly 
Father  to  strengthen  the  noble  woman  who  during 
so  many  years  has  been  the  strength  and  inspiration 
of  our  brother  as  his  devoted  wife.  Together  these 
two  have  done  good  deeds.  They  always  will  be 
remembered  together.  They  have  our  deepest  interest 
and  affectionate  sympathy  at  this  time.  Such  friends 
are  few  and  rare.     And  they  are  appreciated. 

Later. — Before  going  to  press,  the  sad  news  reaches 
us  that  Mr.  Donovan  has  passed  away.  Suitable 
reference  to  his  life  and  deeds  will  be  made  in  the 
next  number  of  the  Courier. 


At  the  California  Conference 

Hon.  John  P.  Holland  of  Sacramento  represented 
the  American  University  at  the  session  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Conference  in  the  place  of  Chancellor  Hamil- 
ton, who  was  not  able  to  be  present.  Mr.  Holland  has 
been  closely  associated  with  the  educational  work  in 
the  East.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Dickinson  College. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  General  Conference  at  Balti- 
more. He  is  a  member  of  First  Church,  Sacramento, 
and  is  a  Bible  class  teacher  and  greatly  esteemed  by 
his  pastor  and  the  membership  of  First  Church.  Mr. 
Holland  was  elected  a  member  of  the  delegation  from 
the  California  Conference  to  represent  that  conference 
in  the  General  Conference  at  Minneapolis.  This 
recognition  is  well  deserved.  Mr.  Holland  will  reflect 
great  credit  upon  the  California  Conference  by  his 
services  at   Minneapolis. 


Rev.  Nathaniel  J.  Merrill  Presents  to  the  American  University 
Museum  An  Interesting  Souvenir 

Rev.  Nathaniel  J.  Merrill,  a  member  of  the  New 
England  Conference  and  one  of  the  oldest  Methodist 
ministers  now  living,  has  prepared  and  presented  to 
the  American  University  a  souvenir  which  will  be  de- 
posited in  the  museum  of  the  university  and  carefully 
preserved.  Brother  Merrill  long  has  been  interested 
in  the  work  of  our  enterprise  and  has  followed  it  with 
deepest  interest.  The  increasing  years  have  not  robbed 
him  of  his  interest.  The  skill  of  Brother  Merrill  with 
the  pen  is  one  solace  of  himself  and  the  pride  of  his 
friends.  This  tireless  worker  has  prepared  with  in- 
finite care  and  labor  a  magnificent  representation  of 
an  American  Eagle  as  the  fitting  symbol  of  the  Ameri- 
can University.  The  engrossing  is  worthy  of  the 
patient  loving  labor.  The  beautiful  picture  will  be 
kept  in  perpetuity  as  a  most  remarkable  achievement 
by  one  who  has  been  permitted  to  see  the  light  and  joy 
of  so  many  suns.  May  the  kindly  helper  and  loyal 
friend  long  be  preserved  to  brighten  the  wide  circle  of 
his  friends  and  loving  associates. 


Dr.  Si.  Clair's  Appeal 

We  gladly  publish  the  following  appeal  and  congratulate  the 
American  University  on  having  secured  the  valuable  services 
of  Rev.  J.  F.  St.  Clair :  "I  accepted  a  position  with  the 
American  University,  beginning  the  first  day  of  June,  and  I 
am  anxious  to  have  my  friends  interested  in  the  same.  I 
hope  all  the  friends  of  education  in  Iowa  vi'ill  know  of  the 
plan  and  purpose  of  this  university.  It  is  to  do  post-graduate 
work.  It  is  not  in  competition  with  our  colleges,  but  supple- 
mental. The  need  for  a  post-graduate  school  is  shown  in 
the  numbers  of  students  from  the  United  States  going  abroad 
every  year  for  graduate  work.  Nearly  two  thousand  every 
year  from  the  United  States.  Washington  recognized  the  need 
of  such  a  school  as  early  as  1795  in  a  letter  from  him  to  the 
Governor  of  Virginia  as  follows :  'It  is  with  indescribable 
regret  that  I  have  seen  the  youth  of  the  United  States  mi- 
grating to  foreign  countries  in  order  to  acquire  the  higher 
branches  of  education  and  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
sciences.  Although  it  would  be  injustice  to  many  to  pro- 
nounce the  certainty  of  their  imbibing  maxims  not  congenial 
with  republicanism,  it  must  nevertheless  be  admitted  that  .1 
serious  danger  is  encountered  by  sending  abroad  among  other 
political  systems  those  who  have  not  well  learned  the  value 
of  their  own.'  Bishop  Hurst  and  Bishop  McCabe  also  felt 
this  great  need.  Patriotism  demands  that  we  furnish  the 
youth  of  our  land  the  highest  possibilities  for  study  and  cul- 
ture. The  government  of  tlie  United  States  has  spent  nearly 
a  liundred  millions  of  dollars  in  its  great  collections  ot  books, 
scientific  collections,  apparatus,  and  laboratories — more  than 
any  dozen  universities  can  boast,  and  these  are  open  to  the 
students  in  the  American  University.  Protestantism  demands 
it.  The  Catholic  Church  has  made  Washington  the  center  of 
their  educational  work  in  the  United  States,  and  we  believe 
that  the  Protestant  ideas  of  civilization  should  also  center  at 
the  Capital.  Evangelical  Christianity  demands  a  representa- 
tion at  Washington.  The  great  Methodist  Church  has  always 
been  evangelical  and  close  to  the  people,  and  it  is  fitting  and 
proper  that  this  .great  Church  should  take  the  lead  in  this 
great  c(hicational  niovenient.  If  you  are  interested,  will  you 
not  write  to  me,  or  to  tlie  editor  of  the  Iowa  Methodist  and 
we  will  gladly  furnish  you  with  information  of  this  movement 
and  of  the  university.  All  money  sent  to  the  editor  of  the 
lo-i'ii  Methodist  will  be  forwarded." 

Dr.  Fairalls  Kind  Word 

The  editor  of  this  paper  has  been  making  an  effort  for 
several  years  to  induce   Rev.  Dr    J.    F.   St.   Clair,  of  the  De? 
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Moines  Conference,  to  become  Field  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can University,  but  so  many  other  Church  enterprises  desired 
his  valuable  services  that  he  could  not  do  so.  He  is  now 
representing  that  institution  and  we  rejoice  because  we  feel 
an  interest  in  it,  having  years  ago  raised  nearly  $i,ooo  in  Iowa 
and  sent  to  Bishop  J.  F.  Hurst  for  the  first  building,  the 
Hall  of  History.  It  was  a  small  gift,  but  we  were  glad  to 
have  Iowa  Methodism  donate  something.  Chancellor  Ham- 
ilton reports  an  extraordinary  gift  of  $150,000,  soon  to  have 
a  value  of  $200,000,  for  the  general  endowment  fund.  Sev- 
eral large  subscriptions  have  also  been  recently  made  to  the 
opening  fund  of  the  institution.  Let  these  gifts  be  multiplied 
and  the  post-graduate  work  of  the  university  will  begin.  May 
many  Methodists  in  Iowa  respond  to  Dr.  St.  Clair's  appeal 
in  another  column. — loiva  Methodist. 


Marks  of  Progress  Near  the  Site  of  the  American  University 

Each  inontli  records  advances  in  the  development  of 
that  part  of  Washington  in  which  is  located  the  Ameri- 
can University.  The  wisdom  of  locating  the  univer- 
sity in  this  particular  neighborhood  already  is  demon- 
strated beyond  any  further  questioning. 

Now  we  are  in  a  position,  holding  our  own,  to  be- 
hold the  national  capital  with  the  push  of  the  whole 
people  behind  it,  marching  up,  as  it  were,  to  spread 
itself  in  ever  unfolding  beauty  and  dignity  around  us. 

The  last  link  in  the  noble  boulevard  connecting  us 
with  the  heart  of  the  city  having  been  provided  the 
next  step  naturally  follows.  Massachusetts  avenue 
now  is  to  be  carried  through  our  grounds  to  a  section 
well  settled  beyond  us. 

This  will  call  for  increased  transportation  facilities. 
Already  this  is  in  process  of  provision.  A  plan  is 
being  developed  whereby  a  line  of  electric  cars  is  to 
run  from  the  center  of  the  city  to  the  site  of  the 
American  University  and  thence  straight  on  through 
the  grounds  of  the  university  to  a  point  beyond  us 
where  a  junction  can  be  effected  connecting  up  all  the 
suburbs  on  that  side  of  Washington. 

But  such  unusual  facilities  for  direct  communication 
with  the  heart  of  Washington  naturally  will  result  in 
.  two  things.  One  of  these  is  the  betterment  of  the 
locality  itself  at  the  center  of  which  lies  the  American 
University.  This  is  taking  place.  Senator  Nathan 
B.  Scott  has  bought  an  estate  adjoining  the  university. 
In  immediate  proximity  on  another  side  there  is  being 
erected  a  magnificent  mansion  house  which  will  lend 
dignity  to  the  entire  community.  This  offers  some 
suggestion  of  the  material  changes  rapidly  transpiring. 

The  second  consequence  of  such  improvements  is 
the  development  of  the  suburban  section  beyond  our 
grounds. 

This  already  has  begun  in  a  systematic  way.  A 
strong  syndicate  has  taken  over  a  vast  tract  of  land 
and  improvements  are  being  begun.  One  of  the  news- 
papers says  of  this  latest  important  real  estate  develop- 
ment which  stretches  far  beyond  the  grounds  of  tlie 
American  University : 

If  the  proposed  project  is  carried  to  consummation  it  will 
give  to  the  capital  city  a  suburban  community  which  will  be 
fully  equal  in  size,  beauty  and  importance  to  the  outlying  area 
of  any  other  city  in  the  country.  For  several  weeks  rumors 
have  been  flying  thick  and  fast  and  fragmentary  stories  have 


been  secured  relating  the  purpose  of  the  purchasers  of  a  series 
of  Maryland  farms  to  build  a  trolley  line,  to  lay  out  a  boule- 
vard and  to  open  a  new  suburb  for  the  marketing  of  villa 
sites,  but  the  announcement  of  the  new  syndicate  shows  that 
the  project  embraces  not  only  all  three  of  these  plans,  but 
the  intention  also  to  devote  fully  200  acres  of  its  holdings 
amid  the  picturesque  scenery  at  Great  Falls  to  park  purposes, 
with  a  beautiful  lake  and  a  large  hotel  as  its  principal 
features.  Altogether  the  tract  which  it  is  proposed  to  in- 
clude in  the  development  corpprises  4,000  acres  of  land,  and 
it  extends  in  a  strip  nine  miles  in  length  and  varying  in  width 
from  one-quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Bradley 
Lane,  in  Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  to  Great  Falls. 


The  American  University  is  on  Massachusetts  Avenue 

The  capital  of  the  nation  is  a  certain  restricted  area  into 
which  the  national  government  is  putting  millions  in  the 
erection  of  magnificent  buildings  and  in  the  creation  of  vast 
park  systems.  Into  this  limited  territory  are  coming  people 
from  all  States  of  the  Union  who  will  reside  here.  Yet  with 
all  this  influx  of  population  and  with  the  tremendous  in- 
fluences of  the  national  government  at  work,  Washington 
must  remain  the  same  Washington,  so  far  as  the  amount  of 
land  is  concerned. 

While  becoming  a  magnificent  city,  a  city  of  steadily  in- 
creasing wealth  and  prestige,  the  great  transformation  that  is 
daily  in  progress  is  necessarily  within  the  original  confines, 
or  boundaries.  This  condition  can  mean  but  one  thing — that 
by  the  great  law  of  supply  and  demand  Washington  real 
estate  must  steadily  enhance  in  value.  While  the  government 
is  taking  up  large  parcels  of  land,  either  for  a  building  or  a 
great  park,  that  amount  of  property  is  forever  eliminated 
from  the  local  realty  market.  There  can  be  no  expansion  of 
the  city's  limits  to  supply  the  deficiency  that  may  result. 

It  is  this  condition  of  affairs  that  is  accountable  for  the 
constant  advance  in  values,  not  only  in  downtown  sections, 
but  along  all  the  prominent  thoroughfares  leading  into  subur- 
ban districts.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  fact  that  there 
can  never  be  a  greater  Washington  is  the  best  reason  for 
greater  values  in  the  National  Capital.  Rather  than  a  greater 
Washington,  it  is  to  be  a  "magnificent  Washington." 

The  best  illustration  of  this  condition  of  affairs  is  to  be 
seen  along  Connecticut  avenue  and  Massachusetts  avenue, 
the  two  streets  which  are  destined  to  be  the  leading  residential 
thoroughfares  of  the  city. 

Connecticut  avenue,  for  its  entire  length,  is  skirted  on  one 
side  by  a  vast  park  comprising  hundreds  of  acres.  This 
property,  forever  eliminated  from  the  local  realty  market, 
renders  it  imperative  for  those  seeking  homes  in  this  section 
to  locate  either  on  or  very  close  to  Connecticut  avenue.  It 
is  this  limiting  of  desirable  residence  sites  that  is  steadily 
forcing  prices  up  the  entire  length  of  this  great  boulevard. 
The  same  condition  practically  is  to  be  found  along  Massa- 
chusetts avenue. 

Where  ten  years  ago  prices  of  $1  a  foot  maintained,  today 
$6  and  $7  is  being  paid.  It  is  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
that  is  primarily  the  cause  of  this  advance  in  value.  Palatial 
homes  are  being  built  along  the  street.  This,  combined  with 
property  used  for  parks  by  the  government,  is  steadily  and 
surely  reducing  the  supply  of  building  sites. — Washington 
Post. 


Dr.  Wallace  Writes  Wisely  Concerning  the  American  University 

When  the  General  Conference  of  1912  meets  next  May  in 
Minneapolis,  twenty  years  will  have  elapsed  from  the  time 
when  the  daring  project  of  Bishop  Hurst  vvas  adopted  by  its 
governing  body,  and  the  American  University  become  an  en- 
terprise of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  As  conceived 
by  the  scholar  and  educator  who,  called  from  the  presidency 
of  one  of  our  great  schools  to  the  episcopal  office,  took  a 
very  special  interest  in  the  educational  equipment  of  the 
church,  the  American  University  was  to  be  the  crown  of  our 
institutions  of  learning.  The  project  took  hold  upon  the 
imagination  of  the  church,  and  it  was  agreed  that  such  an 
institution  ought  to  be  drawn  on  large  lines.  The  first  step 
taken  was  in  harmony  with  this  view.  As  a  site  for  the  uni- 
versity of  which  the  Bishop  had  a  vision  and  taught  the 
church  to  dream,  a  splendid  and  ample  estate  was  purchased 
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in  a  location  toward  and  around  which  Washington  City  has 
been  rapidly  extending  itself.  The  property  has  increased 
in  commercial  value,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  acquired  has  become  increasingly  manifest. 
A  very  substantial  beginning  has  been  made  toward  securing 
the  buildings  necessary  for  the  equipment  of  the  school  on 
the  scale  originally  proposed,  so  that  the  trustees  now  control 
for  the  church  a  very  valuable  property.  Some  relatively 
large  and  a  great  many  smaller  gifts  have  been  made  toward 
endowment. 

For  many  reasons,  however,  the  actual  beginning  of  the 
work  of  Uie  University  has  been  deferred.  The  mark  of 
equipment  and  endowment  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  school 
to  students  was  placed  so  high  that  it  seemed  beyond  the  re- 
sources of  the  church,  and  the  appeal  based  upon  it  attracted 
only  those  who  had  great  faith  and  courage.  Happily,  how- 
ever, there  have  been  enough  of  those  who  had  faith  in  the 
feasibility  of  the  enterprise  to  keep  it  alive  through  all  the 
years  of  waiting  and  discouragement.  Recent  reports  in- 
dicate that  if  the  gifts  continue  and  are  quickened  in  some 
degree,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  board  of  trustees, 
who  have  been  very  conservative  and  firm  in  their  determi- 
nation to  do  nothing  hastily  in  so  important  a  matter,  may, 
in  harmony  with  their  persistent  policy,  he  enabled  to  begin 
the  actual  work  of  instruction,  and  make  available  to  a  limited 
number  of  students  the  very  superior  advantages  which  the 
institution  was  designed  to  offer  to  those  fitted  to  enjoy  them. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  if  ten  years  .ago  the  University  could 
have  been  made  available,  if  only  in  part,  the  enterprise  would 
he  much  further  advanced  today.  No  one  can  question  the 
proposition  that  an  early  opening  on  a  safe  basis  and  with  .a 
promise  of  effective  work,  will  greatly  accelerate  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  high  conception  of  those  who  first  introduced  and 
promoted  the  plan  proposed.  No  one  doubts  that  an  insti- 
tution on  the  original  plan  would  be  an  honor  to  the  church. 


and  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  nation.  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  is  committed  to  the  undertaking.  \Vc  can 
not  now  draw  back  with  credit.  We  can  go  forward  steadily 
and  with  quickened  step  to  the  establishment  of  a  unique 
institution  where  there  is  a  large  place  for  it.  Who  will  aid 
in  securing  the  relatively  small  amount  which  will  encourage 
the  next  crucial  step  toward  fulfillment?— /'//(.ffrw-g/i  Chns- 
tain  Advocate. 


How  the  Catholic  University  is  Built  Up 

Announcement  was  made  in  the  Catholic  churches  of  this 
city  Sunday  morning  that  the  Holy  Father  has  appointed 
next  Sunday  for  the  taking  up  of  a  subscription  to  the 
Catholic  University  of  America  in  Washington  in  every 
Catholic  church  in  the  United  States.  In  commenting  on  the 
claims  which  the  university  has  upon  the  members  of  the 
church  throughout  the  country,  many  priests  said  that  the 
institution  of  learning  has  advanced  with  singularly  rapid 
strides  to  a  commanding  place  among  the  first  colleges  of 
the  land.  In  the  last  year,  it  was  said,  large  numbers  of 
Catholic  young  men  have  flocked  to  the  university  to  pursue 
studies  in  special  branches,  and  notably  in  the  sciences.  These 
students  are  taking  up  medicine,  law  and  civil  engineering, 
while  others  in  the  science  departments  are  specializing  on  the 
natural  and  applied  sciences.  The  university,  although  so 
far  more  widely  known  as  a  theological  college,  where  many 
young  priests  are  taking  post-graduate  courses  in_  advanced 
studies,  has  been  remarkably  successful  this  year  in  the  lay 
colleges,  and  has  won  the  unstinted  approval  of  the  Pope 
and  the  bishops  of  America,  who  ask  generous  support  for 
the  institution. — San  Francisco  Newspaper. 
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Or.  Claudius  Spencer  Always  Writes  Intelligently 

The  announcement  of  Chancellor  Franklin  Hamilton  of  the 
American  University  found  in  another  column  will  be  very 
gratifying  to  the  friends  of  that  institution  and  to  the  whole 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  with  which  the  institution  has 
become  identified.  This  generous  gift  ought  to  provoke  many 
other  persons  to  a  like  good  work.  There  is  enough  idle 
money,  that  is  to  say  money  which  is  not  doing  active  service 
for  the  Lord  Christ  and  humanity,  to  fully  equip  the  great 
institution  which  Bishop  Hurst  planned  and  his  successors 
have  fostered  in  the  national  capital.  The  day  when  actual 
academic  work  should  begin  on  the  broad  foundation  laid 
should  not  be  postponed  to  an  indefinite  future.  If  we  do 
not  soon  utilize  the  golden  opportunity  set  before  us  it  will 
be  taken  from  us  to  our  confusion. — Central  Christian  Ad- 
vocate. 

A  Bill 

To  Establish  the  University  of  the  United  States 

The  bill  which  recently  was  presented  in  Congress 
to  establish  a  national  Federal  university  is  interesting 
from  many  points  of  view.     We  print  the  preamble : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled;. 
That  there  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  established  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  a  body  corporate,  to  be  known  as  The  University 
of  the  United  States,  whose  purpose  it  shall  be  to  provide 
facilities  for  the  higher  and  the  highest  possible  instruction 
exclusively  graduate,  in  the  whole  field  of  knowldge,  includ- 
ing departments  of  the  practical  arts  and  fine  arts ;  to  promote 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  by  means  of  original  research 
and  investigation;  to  provide  the  instruction  needed  to  qualify 
students  for  important  posts  in  the  service  of  State  or  Nation 
and  for  the  practice  of  such  callings  and  professions  as  re- 
quire for  their  pursuit  the  highest  special  training;  to  so 
relate  itself  to  the  other  institutions  of  the  country  as  to 
encourage  elevation  and  uniformity  of  standards ;  by  its  own 
standards,  conditions,  and  honors  to  so  stimulate  the  am- 
bition of  students  everywhere  for  the  highest  attainments  as 
to  lead  great  numbers  into  all  our  colleges  and  universities, 
deepen  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  cause  of  higher 
learning;  and,  by  its  subsequent  bringing  of  them  into  friendly 
association  at  Washington,  to  incidentally  prove  itself  a  sure 
promoter  of  the  security,  dignity,  and  prosperity  of  the 
Nation. 

The  New  Cardinal  Falconio  Praises  the  Work  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Washington 

The  intense  interest  taken  by  the  Roman  hierachy  in 
the  aggressive  propaganda  of  the  Roman  Church  in 
America  today  has  been  manifested  through  the  crea- 
tion of  three  new  cardinals  for  this  country. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Papacy  is  alive 
to  the  opportunity  now  open  to  it  to  recoup  itself  in 
America  for  the  losses  now  multiplying  in  the  Old 
World. 

One  of  these  new  American  cardinals  was  the 
Apostolic  Legate  Mgr.  Falconio,  who  for  years  has 
represented  the  Papacy  in  this  land.  Just  before 
Cardinal-designate  Falconio  left  Washington  for 
Rome  to  receive  the  red  hat  of  his  cardinalate,  a 
banquet  in  his  honor  was  tendered  the  new  prince  of 
the  church. 

Many  gratulations  were  extended  to  Mgr.  Falconio. 
The  reply  of  the  honored  guest  was  significant.  We 
publish  it  as  it  was  reported  in  one  of  the  Washington 
daily  papers : 

"While  here  I  have  ever  appreciated  the  work  of  George- 
town University  and  the  solid  education  imparted  by  the  fac- 
ulty of  this  university  and  at   St.   Aloysius  College.     I   must 


say  I  have  mil  wondered  at  the  great  work  done  by  the 
Jesuits  of  Washington,  for  their  work  has  been  spread  over 
the  whole  universe,  and  well  known  to  all. 

"Their  order  is  well  known  to  all  who  Iiave  read  the 
history  of  the  world.  Therefore,  my  high  opinion  has  only 
been  confirmed  by  my  stay  here.  The  University  of  George- 
town has  done  a  world  of  good,  and,  among  the  oldest  uni- 
versities in  the  land,  it  numbers  among  its  graduates  men  of 
national  reputations.  Wherever  I  go  I  have  heard  its  name. 
and  I  rejoice  at  the  respect  and  honor  shown  it  on  all  sides. 

"The  good  relationship  between  faculty  and  alumiii  speaks 
eloquently  of  the  work  done  by  the  Jesuits.  Therefore,  il 
will  be  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  tell  the  holy  father  of  the 
great  work  being  done  by  Georgetown  University." 

Kindly  Words  From  a  Disinterested  Source 

The  American  University,  located  at  the  national  capital 
and  intended  for  advanced  education  and  research,  has  just 
come  into  possession  of  property  worth  $150,000  at  least. 
Recently  the  trustees  authorized  a  campaign  to  raise  $1,500,- 
000.  When  $500,000  of  this  is  secured  the  institution  is  to 
be  opened  to  students. 

The  late  Bishop  Hurst,  of  the  Methodist  Church,  was  the 
father  of  this  University  plan,  and  the  Methodist  Church 
formally  approved  it  in  1892.  E.xceedingly  valuable  property, 
well  situated,  has  been  gotten  together. 

In  1908  Dr.  Franklin  Hamilton  became  chancellor,  and 
under  him  advance  has  been  made.  Criticisms  have  well 
nigh  ceased,  and  the  project  of  the  $1,500,000  new  fund  has 
been  entered  upon.  The  Washington  University  is  the  only 
educational  institution  for  which  the  General  Conference 
specifically  appeals  to  Methodists  for  financial  help. — Public 
Press. 

Seventh- Day  Adventists  Arraign  the  Catholic   Propaganda  at 
Washington 

Severe  arraignment  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  contained  in 
a  report  made  by  the  committee  on  controversies  to  the  coun- 
cil of  the  general  conference  committee  of  Seventh-Day  Ad- 
ventists at  Takoma  Park  last  night.  In  the  document  regret 
is  expressed  for  the  "apostasy  which  gives  plausibility  to 
the  claim  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  that  Protestantism  u 
dead." 

"We  view  with  deep  interest,"  the  statement  continues,  "the 
avowed  purpose  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  'to  make 
America  Catholic'  and  regard  this  definite  movement  to  con- 
vert the  United  States  to  the  Catholic  faith  as  a  further  and 
emphatic  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  our  interpretation 
of  the  prophecies  with  reference  to  the  work  of  the  papacy 
in  this  country. 

"We  note  the  increasing  number  of  those  public  functions 
skillfully  planned  by  the  representatives  of  the  Roman  church, 
at  which  are  brought  together  the  dignitaries  of  that  church, 
and  the  highest  officials  of  the  state,  and  we  recognize  in 
them  the  working  of  that  political  diplomacy  so  characteristic 
of  the  history  of  the  papacy  which  seeks  to  secure  the  power- 
ful influence  of  the  government  in  furthering  its  aims. 

"We  consider  the  many  national  organizations  within  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  recent  affiliation  of  nearly 
all  these  organizations  into  the  American  Federation  of  Cath- 
olic Societies  as  evidence  of  a  definite  preparation  to  resist 
any  future  opposition  to  the  encroachment  of  the  Roman 
hierarchy  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  America,  and 
we  look  upon  the  boycott  already  employed  by  the  federation 
in  its  warfare  upon  publications  unfriendly  to  the  papacy  as 
an  un-American  and  un-Chtistian  weapon  suitable  for  the  in- 
quisition, but  absolutely  destructive  of  freedom  of  thought, 
freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of  the  press. 

"We  sincerely  regret  that  widespread  apostasy  from  those 
principles  of  truth  which  we  vindicated  at  such  cost  in  the 
reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  we  greatly  deplore 
the  fact  that  this  apostasy  gives  so  much  plausibility  to  the 
oft-repeated  claim  by  the  Roman  heirarchy  that  Protestant- 
ism is  dead  and  that  in  Romanism  alone  does  Christianity  sur- 
vive. We  regard  what  has  been  designated  as  'the  invasion 
of  Protestant  lands  by  Rome  in  a  spirit  of  fierce  aggressive- 
ness' as  a  summons  to  renewed  activity  in  behalf  of  the  mes- 
sage of  truth  which  we  are  bearing  to  the  world." — Washing- 
Ion  Post. 
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HON.  JOHN   L.  DONOVAN 


REV.  DR.   CHARLES  E.  GOODEEL 


Hon.  John  L.  Donovan  Was  a  True  Friend  of  the  American 

University 

In  tlie  death  of  the  Hon.  John  L.  Donovan,  of 
Watseka,  Illinois,  the  American  University  has  lost  a 
true  friend.  In  a  previous  issue  of  the  Courier,  we 
referred  to  the  serious  illness  of  Mr.  Donovan  and  ex- 
pressed the  earnest  hope  for  his  recovery.  But  it  has 
not  been  so  ordered.  And  with  many  others,  we  are 
left  to  mourn  a  steadfast  friend  and  earnest  helper. 
In  recording  our  sense  of  lass,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
us  to  enter  at  length  into  Mr.  Donovan's  career.  This 
we  have  told  in  full  in  an  earlier  number  of  the 
Courier.  He  was  one  of  the  strong  men  of  Illinois, 
who  had  helped  to  build  that  State  into  its  present 
greatness.  Having  a  personal  knowledge  of  Grant, 
Shennan,  and  Senator  Palmer,  and  being  a  warm  per- 
sonal friend  of  Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  Mr.  Donovan, 
through  these  and  similar  associations,  had  become  in- 
tensely American  in  all  his  views.  It  was  this  tlrat  led 
him  to  accept  a  trusteeship  of  the  American  Univer- 
sity. He  believed  profoundly  in  the  things  for  which 
the  American  University  stands.  They  were  a  part  of 
the  very  fibre  of  his  being.     It  was  because  of  this 


that  he  and  his  devoted  companion  gave  such  help 
and  encouragement  to  our  work. 

It  were  useless  for  us  to  attempt  to  express  our 
gratitude  to  these  noble  friends  for  all  that  they  have 
done  in  our  behalf.  Our  sense  of  loss  through  the 
death  of  Mr.  Donovan  is  the  keener  because  we  know 
that  in  his  vision  of  our  work  and  scope  there  was  a 
rare  and  truly  statesmanlike  grasp  of  the  interests  in- 
volved. Mr.  Donovan  never  showed  his  largeness  of 
nature  more  certainly  than  in  his  alert  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  things  for  which,  in  the  Ameri- 
can University,  we  are  contending.  The  sympathy 
that  existed  between  husband  and  wife  in  this  particu- 
lar, was  most  rare  indeed.  To  the  gentle  and  kindly 
spirit  of  Mrs.  Donovan  we  owe  more  than  we  ever  can 
tell.  Her  constant  encouragement  to  her  husband  in 
his  manifold  good  works  during  the  closing  years  of 
his  life,  was  beautiful  to  behold. 

In  extending  to  Mrs.  Donovan  now,  therefore,  our 
profound  sympathy  with  her  in  the  great  affliction  un- 
der which  she  mourns,  we  feel  that  in  a  certain  sense 
we  are  reminding  our  own  hearts  of  what  we  all  owe 
to  her  husband.     The  friends  of  the  American  Univer- 
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sity  will  liot  cease  to  recall  with  deepest  gratitude  the 
debt  that  they  owe  to  the  kindly  encouragement  and 
help  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Donovan.  Neither  Mrs. 
Donovan  nor  her  husband  ever  will  be  forgotten  in 
connection  with  the  American  University.  Sincere 
Christians,  feeling  a  keen  interest  in  all  that  makes  for 
righteousness,  tJieir  help  and  encouragement  never 
failed.  But  in  all  the  helpful  things  that  they  have 
accomplished  none,  it  is  safe  to  say,  will  have  so  wide 
a  scope  or  will  reach  so  far  as  that  which  they  have 
done  for  the  work  of  patriotism  and  Christian  educa- 
tion at  the  National  Capital.  Their  names  are  linked 
immortally  with  the  welfare  of  that  which  cherishes  the 
good  of  the  nation.  And  their  names  are  written 
down  on  the  roll  of  them  who  have  had  a  true  vision 
of  that  which  makes  for  the  largest  usefulness  in  the 
Kingdom  of  our  Lord. 


Our  New  Trustte,  Dr.  Charles  L.  Goodell 

If  one  were  asked  to  name  the  foremost  pastors  in 
the  Christian  Church  in  America  today  and  that  one 
were  alert,  intelligently  the  answer  would  be  sure  not 
to  omit  the  name  of  Charles  L.  Goodell. 

We  count  it  a  great  tribute  to  the  place  that  the 
American  University  holds  in  the  heart  of  earnest  and 
far-seeing  men.  that  Dr.  Goodell,  with  all  the  heavy 
burdens  now  resting  upon  him  in  his  remarkable  work 
has  been  willing  to  accept  a  place  on  our  Board  of 
Trustees.  But  it  is  a  big  man  that  we  want  in  our 
task,  for  it  is  only  a  big  man  who  has  the  vision  to 
see  what  is  involved  in  our  enterprise.  For  this 
reason  we  welcome  with  a  peculiar  appreciation  and 
gratitude,  the  identification  of  Dr.  Goodell  with  our 
cause. 

This  eminent  and  beloved  leader  needs  no  word  of 
introduction  from  us.  His  work  is  known  throughout 
the  land.  His  present  pastorate  of  Calvary  Church, 
New  York  City,  has  challenged  the  attention  of  the 
whole  country. 

Dr.  Goodell's  magnetic  personality  will  win  friends 
for  us,  we  feel  assured,  wherever  he  pleads  for  our 
interest.  His  long  relation  with  strong  and  notable 
men  will  assure  consideration  and  respect  for  our  enter- 
prise wherever  it  is  known  that  Dr.  Goodell  is  one  of 
our  trustees.  The  portrait  of  Dr.  Goodell,  which  we 
give  on  the  cover  page,  is  a  faithful  likeness  of  him 
as  he  now  is  in  full  vigor  and  strength. 


friends  to  read.  Jt  is  from  the  hand  of  a  friend,  by  rcr 
quest  nameless  here,  and  consists  of  $7,000.00  in  cash' — 
$5,000.00  of  which  is  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
University,  and  $2,000.00  for  an  annuity  fund,  which 
after  lapsing,  shall  also  iiuire  to  the  general  work  of 
the  institution.  Thus  the  giver  has  done  a  double  deed 
of  blessing,  to  the  present  beneficiary  of  the  annuity  a 
dependable  stated  amount  at  fixed  dates,  and  to  the 
cause  of  the  higher  Christian  education  at  a  time  of 
critical  importance.  This,  too,  is  another  fine  illustra- 
tion of  the  wisdom  of  admiiiistering  upon  one's  own 
possessions  during  one's  lifetime,  and  observing  the 
actual   operaton  on   earth   of  good   will  toward   men. 


A  Double  Benefaction— $7,000  Given 

A  new  gift  to  the  American  University  has  just 
come  to  its  treasury — one  which  gives  us  great  pleas- 
ure to  announce  and  will  be  equally  pleasant  for  our 


Recent  Gifti  of  Money 

(Ackno'vledgtnent  in  this  column  of  sums  less  than  $5.00  is  to 
he  regarded  as  a  receipt  therefor.) 

Gener.m,  Fund. 

$5,000.00,  Donor'.s  name  withheld;  $.^00.00,  T.  C.  Hunter; 
$100.00  (each),  James  W.  Jackson,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Sprowles, 
Theo.  F.  Miller,  W.  S.  Pilling;  $50.00  (each),  J.  Atwood 
\<nite,  C.  H,  Hardine,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Buoy,  and  Misses  Ida  and 
Elizabeth  Simpson  (jointly),  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Levings ;  $31.62, 
A.  L.  Wiley;  $25.00,  J.  McGregor  Gibb ;  $10.00  (each),  George 
C.  Coon,  W.  C.  Arrison,  E.  G.  Taulane.  Oscar  W.  Allen, 
John  Oenslager,  Jr.;  $6.00,  Pliniley  E.  Perkins;  $5.00  (each). 
S.  S.  Martin,  Mrs.  Minnie  M.  Rainier.  D.  H.  Swope,  Ira  L. 
Bronson;  $1.00  (each),  Mrs.  George  Null,  Mrs.  .\bbie  Mills, 
Miss  Myrta  A.  Fairfield,  Amanda  Rogers. 


Hamilton  I.ectukeship  Fund. 

$1,000.00  (each),  Matthew  G.  Norton,  A.  Friend;  $100.00 
(each),  F.  X.  Kreitler,  Thos.  W.  Eliason,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Schoyer, 
Robert  Ingraham,  T.  B.  Walker;  $50.00  (each),  Henry  Salzer, 
Edward  F.  Thompson.  Mrs.  Abbie  S.  Beede ;  $40.00,  Mrs.  Wm. 
McEckron;  .$25.00,  Wm.  E.  Sessions;  $10.00  (each),  Henry 
P.  McGill,  Flora  C.  Mickey,  Miss  M.  B.  Pierce,  G.  H. 
Knappen.  John  B.  Myers.  Marvin  Campbell;  $5.00  (each), 
W.  H.  York,  Miss  K.  M.  Lewis,  Andrew  Porter,  John  A. 
Oakes.  Marv  N.  Mickev.  James  A.  Baum,  R.  B.  Scheider; 
$4.00  (each)',  W.  V.  Calkins,  E.  P.  Robertson,  J.  T.  En.sor; 
$2.00  (each).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Powell,  F.  N.  Minor.  M.  L. 
Hallock,  C.  H.  McCrae,  B.  G.  Sanford,  C.  A.  Hawn,  G.  W. 
Koser,  Mihon  McCann,  F.  H.  Barnett,  W.  C.  B.  Turner; 
$1.00  (each)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Mason,  R.  H.  .Adams,  H.  A. 
Reed.  Mrs.  J.  L.  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Hindes,  J.  W.  Mahin,  L.  S. 
Bovd,  D.  J.  Shenton,  J.  Hanna,  H.  R.  Williamson,  M.  G. 
Sherman,  Miss  M.  L.  Reddish,  A.  W.  Brown,  W.  C.  Snow. 


McKiNLEY  Memori.\l  College  of  Government. 

$10.00,  F.  M.  Swinehart. 

AsBURY  Memorial  Fund. 

$15.00,   Charles   T.   House;   $10.00,   R.   H.   Crawford;  $5.00, 
A.  J.  Holmes. 

McCabe  Endowment  Fund. 

$5.00,  R.  Newbold. 

. .Annuity  Fund. 

$2,000.00,  Giver's  name  by  request  not  given. 
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Dr.  David   H.  Ela's  Library 

In  a  former  issue  of  the  Courier  we  stated  that  the 
daughters  of  the  late  Dr.  David  H.  Ela  had  decided 
to  donate  to  the  American  University  the  Hbrary  of 
their  sainted  father.  The  Misses  Ela  have  sent  to  us 
as  a  forerunner  of  the  books  which  now  are  on  tlieir 
way,  a  list  of  tlie  volumes.  To  one  who  knew  Dr. 
Kla  the  list  is  most  interesting.  "Show  me  a  man's 
books  and  I  will  tell  you  the  man,"  here  finds  verifi- 
cation. In  running  over  the  list  it  is  as  if  again  we 
lieard  the  musical  voice  and  saw  the  refined  face  of 
our  friend.  These  were  his  life  tools,  and  as  if  they 
were  speaking  the)-  tell  with  inerrancy  fclie  sources  of 
his  strength  and  girding.  There  is  strong  meat  between 
some  of  those  covers ;  soon  they  will  nourish  other 
eager  minds  and  hearts.  Again  we  thank  the  Misses 
Ela  for  .this  useful  and  noble  gift  to  the  American 
University. 


The  Bishop  Hamilton  Lectureship  Fund 

As  will  be  seen  in  another  column  the  Lectureship 
Fund  which  Bishop  Hamilton  is  endowing  is  growing, 
not  only  in  aggregate  amount  but  also  in  the  actual 
cash  already  turned  over  to  the  University  treasurer 
as  invested.  The  amount  now  placed  in  conservative 
interest  bearing  securities  is  $5,100.  This  means  that 
this  nest  egg  for  the  whole  fund  already  is  drawing  a 
neat  little  sum  in  interest,  which,  as  it  comes  due, 
faithfully  is  turned  back  and  added  to  the  principal. 
This  is  compound  interest  and  the  magic  rate  at  which 
money  thus  invested  leaps  upward  reminds  one  of  the 
gold  counted  in  dreams.  Watch  tliis  fund  grow.  If 
you  wish  to  aid  the  upward  course  of  this  endowment 
write  to  Bishop  Hamilton  and  send  him  some  money. 
"Many  a  mickle  makes  a  muckle"  with  Bishop  John 
W.  Hamilton. 


George  Bancroft's  File  For  Maps,  Charts  and  Manuscripts 

The  American  Uni\'crsity  has  been  unusually  for- 
tunate in  acquiring  possession  of  pieces  of  furniture 
having  historic  value  and  association.  One  of  these 
reminders  of  departed  worthies  is  that  whose  picture 
is  foimd  on  the  third  page  of  the  Courier.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  the  case  once  owned  and  used  by  the 
American  historian,  George  Bancroft,  during  his  resi- 
dence at  1623  H  Street  Northwest,  for  filing  his  maps, 
charts,  larger  manuscripts,  and  papers  which  he  desired 
•  to  be  kept  fiat.  The  trays  or  drawers  are  designed  for 
that  special  purpose.  It  is  made  of  French  walmit 
and  shows  the  mottled  figure  and  grain  of  tliat  beau- 
tiful wood.  The  right  hand  compartment  was  used 
as  a  wardrobe.  As  a  souvenir  of  one  of  our  nation's 
leading  diplomatists  and  writers  it  is  a  center  of  con- 
stant attention  and  interest. 


GEORGE  Bancroft's  file  for  maps 


Superintendent  J.  B.  Hammond  Married. 


-^ 


Mr.  J.  B.  Hammond,  Superintendent  of  our  grounds 
and  buildings,  has  taken  unto  himself  an  elect  lady  as 
a  wife.  We  extend  our  heartiest  congratulations  to 
the  two  and  feel  sure  that  the  Hammond  home,  which 
is  in  close  proximity  to  the  University  grounds,  will 
take  on  a  new  sense  of  happiness  and  peace.  The 
faithful  and  loyal  guardian  of  our  demesnes  is  worthy 
of  all  g(Kxl  things,  of  which  the  best  is — ^a  good  wife. 
Cordiallv,  therefore,  we  welcome  and  salute,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Hammond  ! 


Education  Better  Than  Money. 

I  know  that  it  is  a  common  belief  that  those  who  inherit 
wealth  stand  the  best  chance  for  a  happy  life  and  for  enjoy- 
ment. This  is  the  opinion  held  by  both  young  men  and  young 
women.  But  I  do  not  agree  with  it.  The  best  thing  you  can 
give  a  young  man  is  a  good  education  and  that  sort  of  am- 
bition which  will  lead  him  to  carve  out  his  own  career  and 
to  make  his  own  position  in  the  world  of  men  and  events. 
This  is  no  less  true  with  regard  to  the  girls  of  the  country. 
The  great  trouble  has  been  that  we  have  never  given  woman 
a  fair  show.  We  have  not  opened  to  her  all  the  means  of 
livelihood  that  she  is  able  to  fill.  In  fact,  I  believe  that 
women  today  are  kept  out  of  soine  sorts  of  work  which  in 
certain  respects  they  are  better  able  to  fill  than  men  are. — 
President  Taft. 
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Form  for  Will. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  "The  American  University,"  a  cor- 
poration in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  sum  of  (insert 
amount),  and  the  receipt  of  its  Treasurer  shall  be  a  sufficient 
discharge  to  my  executors  for  the  same. 

MARCH,  1912. 


Officers  of  the  American  University 

Chancellor,  Franklin  Hamilton 

Vice-Chancellor,  Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
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Bishop  Thomas  Bowman,  N.  J 
Bishop  Luther  B.  Wilson,  Pa. 
Hon.  Julian  S.  Carr,  N.  C. 
W.  L.  Davidson,  D.  D.,  O. 
Mr.  B.  F.  Lcighton,  D.  C. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Browne,  I).  C. 
D.  H.  Carroll,  D.  D.,  Md. 
Hon.  Geo.  C.  Sturgiss,  W.  Va. 
Hon.  John   Fritz,  Pa. 
Mr.  C.  C.  Glover,  D.  C. 
Hon.  John  E.  Andrus,  N.  Y. 
Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  Md. 
C.  W.  Baldwin,  D.   D.,  Md. 
W.  R.  Wedderspoon,  D.  D.,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Smith,  D.  C. 
Bishop  J.  H.  Vi"cent.  III. 
A.  J.  Palmer,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 
BishoD  J.  W.  Hamilton,  Mass. 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Keator,  Pa. 


Board    of   Trustees 

Roosevelt,  N.   Y.       Hon.  Charles  Dick,  O. 
"■    "  Mr.  Levi  Smith,  Pa. 

Bishop  Earl  Cranston,  D.  C. 
Franklin   Hamilton,  Mass. 
J.  G.  Eickerton,  D.   D.,  Pa. 
Hon.  C.  W.  Fairbanks,  Ind. 
Mr.  B.  H.  Warner,  D.  C. 
Mr.  T.  D.  Collins.  Pa. 
Charles  L.   Goodell,   D.  D.,  N 
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Judge  Thos.  H.  Anderson,  D. 
Hon.  W.  L.  Woodcock,  Pa. 
J.  C.  Nicholson,  D.  D..  Md. 


Mr.  Clarence  F.  Norment,  D.  C. 


Mr: 

Mr.   George  F.  Washburn,  Mass. 
Mr.  George  W.  F.  Swartzell,  D.  C. 
Hon.  S.  R.  Van  Sant,  Minn. 
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Bishop  Joseph  F.  Berry,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  ^,  B.  Ward.  Treasurer  of  the  Patrick  Clendenen  Land 
Company 

We  always  have  been  grateful  for  the  interest  and 
generous  help  that  Mr.  R.  B.  Ward,  President  of  the 
Ward-Corby  Bread  Company,  has  given  the  American 
University.  We  now  are  under  added  obligation  from 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Ward,  amid  all  his  other  heavy  bur- 
dens, has  consented  to  serve  as  Treasurer  of  the  Pat- 
rick Clendenen  Land  Company.  Our  interests  in  this 
company  are  being  cared  for  most  industriously. 
Under  his  painstaking  management  the  dividends  from 
the  company  are  beginning  to  be  paid  over  to  the  Uni- 
versity office.  How  true  it  is  that  an  endowment  for 
Christian  Education  creates  an  eternal  flow  of  advan- 
tage to  the  generations.  When  added  to  this  the  en- 
dowment is  in  the  care  of  such  a  famous  captain  of 
industry  as  Robert  B.  Ward,  happy  indeed  are  all  con- 
cerned. We  take  this  opportunity  again,  not  only  to 
register  our  gratitude  to  the  donor  for  this  noble'  en- 
dowment fund,  but  also  for  the  assistance  that  is  being 
given  us  in  its  care. 


Visiting  Spring  Conferences 

As  usual,  careful  provision  has  been  made  for  visit- 
ing the  Spring  Conferences  in  the  interest  of  our 
work.  Dr.  Stone  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Florida,  where  he  reports  a  growing  interest  in  the 
cause  which  he  there  represented.  He  is  to  speak  of 
the  American  University  to  the  following  conferences: 
Wilmington,  Philadelphia,  Wyoming,  Northern  New 
York,  Vermont,  North  Indiana,  East  German. 

Chancellor  Hamilton  is  to  represent  the  University 
at  the  following  conferences :  Central  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  New  York  East,  Maine,  East  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  New  England,  Troy. 

The  conferences  in  the  fartlier  West  are  reserved 
for  Dr.  St.  Clair. 


Ex-Speaker  Cannon  and  Senator  Dillingham  Help  the  American 
University 

Our  sincere  gratitude  goes  out  to  Congressman  Can- 
non and  Senator  Dillingham  for  their  generous  and 
invaluable  assistance  in  the  presentation  to  Congress 
of  a  Bill  designed  to  bring  the  electric  cars  to  the 
grounds  of  The  American  University.  Any  one  who 
has  studied  our  situation  realizes  how  our  hopes  of 
inaugurating  academic  work  are  dependent  upon 
electric  car  connection  with  the  center  of  Washington. 
Congressman  Cannon  and  Senator  Dillingham  by  pre- 
senting this  Bill  have  forwarded  our  cause  riiaterially. 
And  for  this  assistance  we  are  duly  grateful. 

In  other  columns  will  be  found  accounts  from  the 
dahly  press  concerning  this  Bill  and  our  efforts  toward 
securing  its  passage  by  Congress.  We  shall  bend 
every  energy  to  this  end,  and  we  call  upon  all  our 
friends  to  help  us.  Write  to  your  Congressman  and 
Senator  in  our  behalf.  This  Bill,  if  passed,  will  mark 
an  epoch  in  our  life. 


The  Commission  on  the  American  University 

"In  order  to  focalize  interest  upon  the  problems  of 
the  American  University,  and  if  possible,  harmonize 
the  several  forces  and  agencies  that  should  cvxtperate 
for  the  early  realization  of  the  hopes  of  tlie  Church  con- 
cerning that  enterprise,  the  Board  of  Bishops,  on  mo- 
tion of  Bishop  Cranston,  created  a  Commission  on  the. 
American  University,  which  Commission  was  to  con- 
sist of  nine  members.  This  action  was  'in  the  interests- 
of  the  American  University.'  " 

For  this  action  every  friend  of  the  University  will 
feel  sincere  gratitude  to  Bishop  Cranston,  whose  wise 
and  sagacious  leadership  in  this  enterprise  thus  found 
another  concrete  expression.  But  more  than  this,  for 
Bishop  Cranston's  action  is  destined  to  prove  historic. 
The  work  which  the  Commission  thus  created  has  been 
enabled  to  begin,  already  shows  that  in  it  are  involved 
interests  and  events  that  will  prove  of  the  greatest 
moment. 
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The  Commission  as  finally  made  up  was  as  follows  : 
Bishops  Moore,  Berry  and  Nuelsen,  representing  the 
Board  of  Bishops  ;  President  Harris,  Judge  R.  F. 
Raymond  and  J.  Edgar  Leaycraft,  representing  the 
Board  of  Education  ;  and  Bishop  Cranston,  Dr.  D.  H. 
Carroll  and  Franklin  Hamilton,  representing  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  American  University. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  held  in  the 
city  of  Washington  and  lasted  through  two  days.  A 
visit  was  made  to  die  grounds  of  the  University.  The 
whole  situation  was  taken  under  consideration. 

The  second  and  concluding  session  of  the  Commis- 
sion was  held  in  New  York  City.  At  this  meeting 
Dr.  Nicholson,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
was  invited  to  participate  in  the  deliberations.  The 
whole  subject  and  many  allied  matters  were  broug'ht 
under  discussion.  The  meeting  was  harmonious  and 
constructive  in  spirit.  The  largest  views  were  enter- 
tained by  those  sharing  in  the  meeting. 

A  pleasant  social  feature  was  given  to  the  occasion 
through  the  generous  action  of  Mr.  Leaycraft  in  enter- 
taining the  members  of  the  Commission  as  his  guests 
at  a  charming  luncheon  at  the  Aldine  Club. 

The  result  of  the  thorough  study  of  the  situation 
was  a  resolution  by  the  Commission  looking  to  the 
future  for  the  largest  possible  constructive  results. 
This  resolution,  in  proper  form,  is  to  be  submitted  to 
the  approaching  General  Conference  at  Minneapolis 
for  approval.  This  proposed  action  by  the  Genera! 
Conference  will  reveal  more  clearly  than  anything  else, 
perhaps,  could  reveal  the  vast  interests  now  under  our 
hand  at  the  National  Capital. 


Bill  Plans  New  Line  to  Cleveland  Park  and  American 
University 

Residents  of  the  neighborhood  bordering  on  Massachusetts 
avenue  extended  were  delighted  yesterday  by  the  action  of 
Senator  Dillingham  and  Representative  Cannon  in  introduc- 
ing bills  in  the  Senate  and  House  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  street  car  line  through  the  section.  They  are  pre- 
paring to  do  their  utmost  toward  getting  favorable  action  by 
Congress  on  the  project. 

If  constructed  the  projected  line  is  expected  to  greatly 
develop  the  territory  lying  between  the  Tennallytown  and 
Chevy  Cliase  lines  on  the  north  and  the  Glen  Echo  line  on  the 
south.  There  is  a  large  strip  of  property  between  these  lines, 
and  residents  there  expect  that  it  will  be  settled  very  rapidly, 
inc  '?nd  in  tl  sectioh  is  among  the  highest  in  altitude  of 
any  in  the  Disi.ict. 

This  section  of  the  District  has  improved  very  rapidly  in 
recent  years,  and  the  present  street  railway  facilities  are  totally 
inadequate.  No  railway  bill  proposed  ir.  recent  years  has  been 
hailed  with  more  satisfaction  than  this  proposed  measure,  - 
it  probably  will  be  enacted  into  law  without  oppositior  irom 
any  quarter. 

The  extension  provides  for  a  continuation  of  *he  tracks  of 
the  Washington  Railway  and  Electric  Compai  y  from  the 
point  where  it  crosses  the  Capital  Traction  linc^  at  Columbia 
Road  and  Eighteenth  street,  out  Massachusett.':  avenue  to  the 
District  line. 

It  is  provided  that  the  construction  of  the  street  railway  ex- 
tension shall  begin  six  months  after  the  co  idemnation  verdict 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  court,  and  cars  are  required  to  be 
running  and  the  road  in  operation  within  two  years. — IVash- 
tnglon  Star. 


Expert  Accountants  Have  Made  a  Thorough  Examination 
of  the  American  University  Accounts 

In  order  that  the  Commission  on  the  American  Uni- 
versity, appointed  by  tiie  Board  of  Bishops,  miglvThave 
all  the  assistance  as  to  facts  that  it  was  in  our  power  to 
afford,  the  books  of  the  University  were  turned  over 
to  a  firm  of  expert  accountants  to  examine  and  audit. 
The  examination  was  fundamental  and  thorough.  It 
traversed  the  accounts  of  the  institution  from  the 
beginning  of  the  enterprise  to  January  31,  1912. 

The  report  of  the  accountants  was  transmitted  to 
the  Commission  at  its  meeting  in  New  York  City. 

The  findings  of  this  expert  examination  were  the 
same,  practically,  as  those  previously  submitted  by 
Chancellor  Hamilton  to  the  Board  of  Bishops- at  their 
meeting  in  Chicago.  It  will  be  interesting  to  state, 
however,  that  if  there  were  any  choice  of  conservatism 
as  to  statement,  it  would  be  in  favor  of  the  earlier 
report.  For  it  was  found  that  Chancellor  Hamilton 
had  understated  the  actual  facts  as  to  the  property  of 
the  institution  as  found  by  the  auditors. 

We  simply  make  this  announcement  as  further 
evidence  of  the  claim  that  we  now  are  administering 
the  enterprise  upon  the  most  careful  and  conservative 
basis  that  is  possible. 


George  Washington  University  Honors  American  University 

The  vvami  and  kindly  feelings  of  common  interest 
and  sympathy  existing  between  the  George  Washing- 
ton University  and  the  American  University  have 
found  another  expression.  This  is  in  the  invitation 
to  Chancellor  Hamilton  to  serve  as  chaplain  in  thi 
George  Washington  University  at  its  coming  com- 
mencement on  June  5th.  At  many  points  the  vital  in- 
terests of  these  two  institutions  touch  and  coalesce. 
They  face  the  same  problems  and  confront  the  same 
difiiculties  and  have  a  sense  of  sincere  fellowship  in 
their  purposes.  It  is  well  for  both  universities  that 
the  men  who  now  are  directing  their  work  are  culti- 
vating an  earnest  spirit  of  understanding  and  mutual 
appreciation.  May  the  auspices  of  both  enterprises 
prove  propitious.  W^e  rejoice  heartily  in  any  increase 
in  the  welfare  of  our  neighbor.  In  that  welfare  we 
feel  involved. 


Residents  Want  Facilities  for  Access  to  American  University 
Grounds 

The  District  Commissioners,  at  a  hearing  in  the  municipal 
building  today  on  the  bill  providing  an  extension  of  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Washington  Railway  and  Electric  Company,  to 
afford  access  to  the  grounds  of  the  American  University, 
were  urged  to  make  to  Congress  a  favorable  report  on  the 
measure.    Among  those  who  advocated  the  passage  of  the  bill 
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wiMx-  Jiisliop  Earl  Cranston  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Bishop  Harding  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
Franklin  Hamilton,  president  of  the  American  University,  and 
Aklis  B,  Browne,  a  member  of  the  board  of  ti^ustees  of  the 
university. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  construction  of  the  proposed  railway 
line  along  the  lines  of  the  Capital  Traction  Company,  in 
Calvert  street,  across  the  Calvert  street  bridge,  and  thence, 
by  way  of  Cleveland  avenue,  34th  street,  Macomb  street  and 
Massachusetts  avenue  northwest  to  the  District  line. — Wasli- 
ington  Star. 


A  Letter  Extraordinary  from  l^oman  Catholic  Propagandiits 

A  remarkable  letter  has  just  been  handed  to  tis  as 
an  illnstration  of  the  extraordinary  activity  that  now 
marks  the  work  of  tlhe  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Atnerica.  From  this  letter  two  facts  are  clear:  one 
is  that  VV'ashington,  with  its  Apo>stolic  Mission  House, 
is  the  center  of  tliis  propaganda.  The  other  fact  is 
that  the  Catholic  University  of  Washington  is  the 
burning  hearth  from  which  radiate  the  light  and  heat 
of  this  glowing  fire  of  "convert  making,"  for  the 
"Apo.«.tolic  Mission  House"  is  a  part  of  the  Catholic 
University  itself.  As  a  proper  method  of  informing 
the  country  concerning  this  propaganda  we  print  the 
letter  just  as  it  has  come  to  our  hands. 

THE  CATHOLIC  MISSIONARY  UNION. 

under  its  auspices  the  apostolic  mission  house. 

Washington,  Brookuand  Station,  D.  C. 
February,  8,  191 2. 
My  Dear  Friend: 

How  near  at  hand  do  you  think  is  the  time  when  America 
will  be  doniinantly  Catholic?  Things  move  on  with  rapid 
strides  these  days,  and  the  recent  creation  of  three  American 
Cardinals  has  brought  the  Church  once  more  to  the  forefront. 
The  dominant  note  in  the  address  of  the  Holy  Father,  as  well 
as  in  the  replies  of  the  Cardinals,  is  the  hope  of  wonderful 
progress  among  English  speaking  peoples.  They  •  have  all 
spoken  of  the  "era  of  convert  making."  All  this  indicates  a 
marvellous  advance  along  the  lines  whereon  the  Missionaries 
of  the  Apostolic  Mission  House  have  been  working  these 
twenty  years. 

If  all  the  priests  and  laity  would  turn  their  faces  to  this  one 
goal,  what  a  tremendous  impetus  the  movement  would  get ! 
One  of  our  great  leaders  recently  said,  and  there  is  burning 
truth  in  it :  "We  must  labor  to  gain  the  confidence,  love  and 
respect  of  the  American  people.  This  once  gained,  the 
Catholic  Church  in  her  way  to  claim  the  American  heart, 
may  carry  a  thousand  dogmas  on  her  back." 

Last  year  our  missionaries  gave  hundreds  of  missions,  and 
the  record  of  convert-making  is  now  away  beyond  the  thirty- 
five  thousand  mark  each  year.  Just  think  what  this  means ! 
This  estimate  says  nothing  of  tlie  thousands  of  fallen-away 
Catholics  that  have  been  brought  back  to  a  good  life. 

Come  with  us,  and  share  the  glories  of  this  work! 
Sincerely  yours  in  Xto., 

Catholic  Mission.\ry  Union. 


Our  New    Leaflet  of  Information — The   American    University 

The  American  University  is  located  ii;  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Coliimbia.  It  was  founded,  and  the  site  was  pur- 
chased by   Bishop  John  Fletcher   Hurst. 

Beautiful  for  situation,  the  property  includes  nearly  one 
hundred  acres  within  the  city  limits. 

Overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Potomac,  in  full  view  of 
-Arlington  Heights  and  towering  o-ver  the  Capital,  it  fronts 
nn  Massachusetts  Avenue. 


Massaschusetts  Avenue  is  a  bi'oad  boulevard  extending 
through  the  length  of  the  city,  and  is  inviting  some  of  the 
best  residences  of  the  city  to  its  noble  and  salubrious  situa- 
tion. This  boulevard  is  macadamized  to  the  University  doors, 
where  the  intersecting  highway,  Nebraska  Avenue,  now  brings 
water,  sewers,  and  light  to  tfie  University  grounds. 

Washington,  in  its  most  attractive  and  impressive  growth, 
is  moving  straight  toward  the  American  University. 

Real  estate  development  and  speculation  steadily  reveal  ever 
more  clearly  the  e-\traordinary  importance  of  the  University 
site. 

From  five  to  ten  millions  of  dollars  soon  will  be  the  value 
of  the  University  land  alone. 

Two  magnificent  marble  university  buildings  have  been 
erected.  One  cost  $176,000.  The  second,  when  completed, 
will  cost  $300,000.  A  third  building  is  secured  by  a  pro- 
bated bequest.     A  fourth  building  is  promised  by  a  friend. 

There  is  already  $650,000  of  endowment. 

I'here  are  testamentary  bequests  of  $750,000. 

the  total  assets  of  the  University  are  over  three  million 
dollars." 

The  American  University  has  one  of  the  finest  museums  in 
America  of  Bible  Life  and  Customs. 

It  is  the  only  University  for  which  the  General  Conference 
of   the   Methodist   Episcopal   Church   makes   special   appeal. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  through  several 
of  the  bishops,  has  contributed  toward  the  University  endow- 
ment. 

The  Senior  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  is  one  of  the  trustees  and  is  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University. 

Several  dififerent  religious  denominations  are  represented 
in  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  been  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

President  William  McKinley  volunteered  to  become  the 
first  rector  of  the  College  of  Government. 

The  present  annual  gross  income  of  the  University  is 
$21,000. 

The  University  is  trying  to  raise  for  endowment,  $1,500,000, 
of  which  $500,000,  when  paid  in,  shall  be  used  for  opening 
the  doors  to  students. 

Slo,ooo  will  i)ut  the  University  plant,  as  it  now  exists,  into 
condition   for  active   work  in  scholastic  service. 

Over  1,500  students  already  have  applied  lor  admission. 

Bishop  Hamilton,  who  gave  the  first  dollar  to  the  Ameri- 
can University,  is  endowing  a  lectureship  with  which  the 
regular  work  of  the  University,  as  planned,  may  be  opened. 

President  Taft  says,  "I*  sincerely  hope  that  the  American 
University  will  have  a  long  lite,  and  that  the  beautiful  build- 
ings and  site  assigned  to  it  may  be  properly  availed  of,  to 
make  it  useful  to  the  country  at  large  as  it  ought  to  be." 
President  Taft  has  agreed  to  open  the  University  with  a 
lecture. 

Secretary  of  State  Knox  and  other  eminent  men  have 
agreed  to  join  the  President  in  an  opening  course  of  lectures. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  says,  "I  rejoice  that  such  progress  has 
been  made  in  an  undertaking  fraught  with  such  far-reaching 
promise  of  good  to  the  entire  nation." 

Ui'cry  brancli  of  human  knowledge  has  a  literary  deposit 
in  Washington. 

Address   all   communications   to 

FRANKLIN  HAMILTON,  Chancellor, 
The  American  University, 
1422  F  St.  N.  W. 

Washington,   D.   C. 

*  Since  the  '.bove  leaflet  was  printed  a  careful  scru- 
tiny and  revisien  of  the  assets  of  the  institution  has 
been  made,  and  Uy  the  elimination  of  sundry  unpaid 
subscriptions  no  'onger  regarded  as  collectible  the 
total  aggregate  is  a  little  less  than  three  million  dollars. 
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iM,i;c,E  OF  HISTORY 


Main  Corridor  af  the  College  of  History 

The  first  building  erected  for  the  American  Uni- 
versity was  the  College  of  History.  It  stands  near 
the  eastern  side  of  the  site,  but  faces  architecturally  to 
the  west  upon  the  campus.  The  chaste  strength  and 
classic  beauty  of  its  exterior  salute  the  eye  of  even 
the  careless  passerby.  Its  inner  attractions  also  are 
numerous  and  strong.  On  page  seven  we  present  for 
the  first  time  a  picture  of  the  main  corridor  of  the  first 
rioor.  The  viewpoint  is  at  the  southern  end,  and  the 
finely  lighted  and  spaciou's  hall\vay  stretches  out  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  to  the  northern  doorway. 
Its  width  is  sixteen  feet.  For  the  entire  length  the 
floor  and  wainscoting  are  of  beautifully  colored  and 
figured  Tennessee  marble.  The  woodwork  is  en- 
tirely of  quartered  oak  and  furnishes  richness  and  dig- 
nity to  all  doorways,  windows  and  stairways.  At  its 
center  and  at  the  main  or  western  entrance  to  the 
building  the  corridor  broadens  into  a  rectangle  30x32 


feet,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  this  appears  in  the 
picture.  Doors  and  windows  at  each  end  give  fine 
light  and  ventilation  throughout.  Its  function  of  com- 
fort and  pleasure  to  both  ])rofessors  and  students  is 
fully  assured. 


A  Chance  to  Help  Us  Vitally 

Tlic  recurring  tax  day  fast  is  ap])roaching  for  the 
American  University.  This  always  is  a  time  of  stren- 
uous effort  upon  our  ]:)art.  This  year  it  will  prove 
more  so  than  ever.  The  District  of  Columbia  assessors, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  taxes  levied  upon  our  holdings, 
have  made  up<Hi  our  property  a  special  assessment  for 
betterments  consequent  upon  the  completion  of  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue. 

This  special  tax  will  amou'it  to  aliout  five  thousand 
di>!lars  ($5,000).  Since  it  is  added  to  our  regular 
taxes  it  constitutes  a  very  heavy  burden.     It  will  cause 
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us  a  most  serious  effort  to  cover  it.  Only  this  month 
we  have  had  to  pay  for  other  special  assessments 
recently  made,  and  we  sihall  feel  this  new  burden  all 
the  more  acutely. 

Will  not  some  generous  friend  lend  us  a  helping 
hand  and  give  us  a  goodly  contribution  on  tliis  special 
tax  a.'^sessment?  Any  help  will  be  appreciated  grate- 
fully. The  money  will  not  be  squandered.  It  will  re- 
main as  a  perpetual  increase  in  the  valuation  of  our 
property.  Is  there  not  some  friend  somewhere  who 
will  help  us  in  this  emergency? 


Pope  Praises  University  and  Tells  of  Interest  in  Washington 
Institution 

New  Vork,  Feb.  25.— Pope  Pius  X,  in  an  interesting  letter 
to  Cardinal  Gibbons,  wbich  tbe  cardinal  bas  bad  translated 
and  addressed-  m  circular  form  to  tbe  members  of  tbe  Ameri- 
can hierarcby  and  all  friends  of  tbe  Catbolic  University,  makes 
known  tbat  the  Vatican  has  taken  the  university  under  its 
wmg  and  purposes  developing  it  to  an  extent  bevontl  tbe 
dreams  of  its  founders. 

"\ye  are  fully  determined  on  developing  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity," the  Pope  writes.  "For  we  clearly  understand  how- 
much  a  Catholic  University  of  high  repute  and  influence  can 
do  toward  spreading  and  upholding  Catbolic  doctrine  and 
furtbermg  the  cause  of  civilization.  To  protect  it,  therefore, 
and  to  quicken  its  growth  is  in  our  judgment  equivalent  tci 
rendering  the  most  valuable  service  to  religion  and  country 
alike." 

The  letter  stamps  the  university  as  the  official  home  of 
learnmg  for  Catholics,  priests  and  laitv,  in  the  United  States 
and  Its  possessions.  The  Pope  gives  hint  of  what  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  the  university  by  urging  all  religious  orders 
in  this  country  to  establish  colleges  and  schools  of  studies 
about  it,  and  requesting  the  bishops  of  the  country  to  en- 
courage and  enlarge  the  plans  alreadv  adopted  of  arranging 
special  courses  for  the  teaching  of  nuns. 

The  letter  is  the  first  papal  document  of  an  official  character 
tbat  has  reached  tbjs  country  since  the  elevation  of  Cardinals 
Farley  and  O'Connell,  In  the  introduction  the  Pope  remarks 
that  the  steady  and  vigorous  growth  of  the  university,  under 
the  management  of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  occasioned  no  surprise. 
In  the  next  paragraph  he  rejoices  to  bear  that  tbe  faith  as 
taught  there  is  untainted.— Pafc/ic  Press. 


Catholic  University  will  Expend  $1,000,000  to  Erect  Teachers' 
Institute  far  Women 

All  plans  and  specifications  for  a  Catholic  teachers'  college 
for  women,  to  be  known  as  the  Sisters'  College,  and  to  adjoin 
the  Catholic  University,  are  complete  for  the  contractor  and 
builder,  and  ground  will  be  broken  in  August  for  the  insti- 
tution, which  will  contain  about  eighteen  buildings,  including 
a  chapel,  a  department  for  music,  another  for  art,  and  a 
laboratory.  The  plans  to  finance  this  great  enterprise,  which 
will  cost  about  $1,000,000,  also  have  been  perfected,  and  there 
stands  now  nothing  in  the  way  to  tbe  quick  consummation  of 
a  resolution,  which  was  passed  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  tbe 
Catholic  University  in  November,  1910,  authorizing  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Sisters'  College. 

On  the  first  of  December  la.st  a  tract  of  fifty-seven  acres 
adjoining  the  university  was  secured  for  the  site  of  the  pro- 
posed college. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  same  faculty  which  teaches  in  the 
university  proper  shall  also  conduct  the  courses  in  the  Sisters' 
College.  The  proximity  of  the  institutions  makes  this  feasible. 
Each  sisterhood  will  be  represented,  and  each  will  preserve  its 
individuality.  It  is  proposed  that  each  teaching  community 
shall  build  and  own  the  bouse  in  which  its  members  reside. 
The  architecture  is  to  be  California  mission. 

The  southern  extremity  of  tbe  tract  has  been  selected  for 
the  academic  group  and  will  be  in  the  nature  of  an  acropolis. 
The  residence  group  houses  are  disposed  in  harmonious  re- 


l.ition  to  tlic  general  ensemble.  As  a  protection  against  the 
severity  of  the  elements,  these  subdivisions  or  community 
dwelliiip-s  are  joined  by  means  of  covered  passageways,  so 
.IS  to  create  a  complete  cloister  for  each  small  group. 

1  be  various  teaching  orders  of  the  church  will  send  to  this 
college  their  most  q-ifted  members,  to  receive  the  highest 
training  the  age  affords,  and  carry  back  with  them  to  their 
several  communities  a  knowledge  of  the  latest  developments  in 
science  and  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching.  The 
college  is  a  response  to  two  of  the  most  obvious  needs  of 
Catholic  education  in  the  United  States— die  teachers'  need 
of  a<lequate  training  and  the  need  of  system  and  organization 
in  tlie  Catholic  schools  of  America. 

.\mong  tbe  sisterhoods  represented  in  the  Sisters'  College 
are  Sisters  of  Charity  of  tbe  Blessed  Virgin  Marv.  Sisters  of 
Providence, -from  St.  Mary's  of  the  Woods-  Sisters  of  Divine 
Providence,  Sisters  of  St.  Benedict,  Disters  of  Jesus  Marv, 
vSisters  of  St.  Dominic,  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Heart, 
Sisters  of  the  Incarnate  Word,  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  Sisters 
of  the  Holy  liumility  of  Mary. — IVashington  Herald. 


Progress  Toward  American  University  Grounds 

An  extensive  series  of  purchases  of  acreage  property  has 
just  been  completed  by  Allan  E.  Walker  for  a  group  of  his 
clients.  The  scene  of  the  operations  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
Massachusetts  avenue  and  tbe   District  line. 

It  is  the  intention  of  those  interested  in  this  enterprise  to 
suiiuivide  the  entire  property  into  building  lots,  and  encourage 
the  building  of  high-class  residences. 

The  section  of  tbe  avenue  from  Wisconsin  avenue  to  what 
has  been  named  Hamilton  Circle  is  still  unopened,  while 
beyond  the  circle  and  extendini?  to  the  grounds  of  the  Ameri- 
can University  the  roadway  of  the  avenue  has  been  macadam- 
ized. Charles  C.  Glover  donated  the  right  of  way  for  the 
main  portion  of  this  section  of  tbe  avenue  through  the  ex- 
tensive grounds  about  his  country  residence. 

The  jury  appointed  in  the  condemnation  proceedings  has 
recently  completed  its  work,  so  that  the  land  for  the  entire 
extension  from  Wisconsin  avenue  to  the  District  line  is  now 
public  property. 

It  is  expected  that  active  work  will  be  begun  in  preparing 
tbe  land  for  the  location  of  homes  as  soon  as  the  pending  bill 
becomes  a  law.  which  gives  the  Washington  Railway  and 
Electric  Company  the  right  to  build  a  branch  line  from  its 
tracks  at  i8th  and  Calvert  streets  along  Calvert  street  and 
over  tbe  Rock  Creek  bridge  to  Macomb  street,  along  that 
thoroughfare  to  Massachusetts  avenue  west  of  Hamilton 
Circle,  and  thence  along  the  avenue  to  the  District  line. 

1  Ills  new  center  of  proposed  population,  it  is  ascertained, 
is  half  a  mile  nearer  tbe  White  House  than  Chevy  Chase 
Circle.  The  land,  however,  has  not  been  developed,  owing 
mainly  to  its  inaccessibility.  Some  years  ago,  when  the 
.'American  University  was  projected,  a  subdivision  known  as 
University  Heights  was  made  in  tbe  vicinity,  and  a  number 
of  houses  have  been  built  there.  It  is  believed  the  opening 
of  Massachusetts  avenue  and  the  buildinn-  of  the  car  line  will 
maKe  the  new  Property  attractive  to  many  more  home  builders. 
'1  he  improvements  will  result  also  in  opening  a  route  in  an 
entirely  new  direction  to  the  picturesque  region  of  the  Poto- 
mac and  Great  Falls. — Public  Press. 


How  it  is  Done  for  the  Catholic  University 

The  James  J.  Ryan  and  Hannah  Cusack  Ryan  chair  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  to  be  established  at  the  Catholic  University 
of  America,  in  the  new  Cardinal  Gibbons  Memorial  Hall. 
For  this  purpose  Mr.  Ryan,  a  retired  builder  of  Philadelphia, 
has  presented  to  Cardinal  Gibbons  in  Baltimore  $50,000.  Mr. 
Ryan  called  to  see  Cardinal  Gibbons  in  person  last  Tuesday 
and  'laid  in  his  hand  fifty  one-thousand  dollar  banknotes.  It 
was  at  first  stipulated  that  the  story  of  the  gift  be  kept  secret, 
but  later  it  was  given  ont  in  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Cusack  Ryan,  in  whose  name  Mr.  Ryan  made 
the  gift  as  well  as  in  his  own  name,  was  his  wife.  She  died 
some  time  ago.  Mr.  Ryan,  it  was  said  by  Dr.  Dougherty, 
acting  president  of  the  Catbolic  University,  today,  is  a  knight 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory.  It  is  said  also  that  he  is  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  Hibernian  society.  He  was  tbe  buildfer 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Catholic  Cathedral  at 
Richmond,  Vs.— Washington  Star. 
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DR.   D.WIL)   II.    C.\KK()I,L. 

Help  Us  To  Make  It  $400,000 

For  the  Trustees  Meeting  just  held  a  careful  re- 
view of  our  resources  was  made.  This  e.xaniination 
revealed  the  fact  that  our  productive  endowment  now 
amounts  to  $391,117.  This,  of  course,  is  in  addition 
to  the  non-productive  endowment.  But  it  is  on  the 
productive  endowment  funds  of  the  university  that 
for  the  present  we  are  concentrating  every  effort.  We 
are  straining  every  nerve  to  lift  the  amount  of  the 
University  funds  actually  producing  income  to  the 
mark  of  $400,000.  We  now  only  lack  $9,000  of  this 
sum.  Will  not  some  one  come  to  our  aid?  If  some 
of  our  generous  friends  who  have  been  promising  to 
help  us  would  realize  that  now  is  the  hour  above  all 
others  to  assist  the  undertaking  and  would  give  what 
they  have  subscribed  we  could  round  the  mark  set 
for  our  present  endeavor.  It  is  funds  invested  and 
thus  producing  income  that  we  must  have.  All  else 
is  secondary.     Help  us  ! 


David  H.  Carroll,  Philanthropist 

The  t'.ihraltar  of  the  American  rniversily  for  years 
has  been  the  President  of  its  Boaftd  of  Trustees,  David 
H.  Carroll,  of  Baltimore.  The  recent  severe  illness 
from   which   Dr.   Carrc.)ll   is   recovering    has    brought 


MR.   Wll^UAM   S.   PILLING. 

home  to  the  hearts  of  our  friends  how  necessary  to 
our  welfare  and  success  is  the  devoted  service  of  this 
prince  of  Christian  laymen.  Alay  the  Heavenly  Father 
long  preserve  to  us  this  noble  and  generous  man.  He 
is  a  tried  counselor,  a  fearless  leader,  an  adamantine 
friend.     Incalculable  is  his  help  to  us  just  now. 


Mr.  William  S.  Pilling 

To  the  growing  list  of  strong  helpers  to  the  cause  of 
the  American  University  has  been  added  the  name  of 
Mr.  William  S.  Pilling,  of  Philadelphia.  Not  only 
with  his  means,  but  by  personal  cooperation  and  by 
counsel  the  fruit  of  experience,  and  as  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr.  Pilling  is  identified 
with  the  institution.  In  the  midst  of  business  cares 
and  the  supervision  of  the  vast  interests  of  one  of  the 
leading  industrial  enterprises  of  the  Keystone  State,  to 
take  time  for  journeys  to  Washington  and  painstaking 
attention  to  the  multitude  of  details  which  come  before 
the  Trustees  for  consideration  and  decision,  indicates 
the  importance  he  attaches  to  this  educational  project. 
Mr.  Pilling  is  in  sympathetic  touch  with  many  forms 
of  philanthropy  and  his  intere.st  in  our  work  is  but  the 
unfolding  and  extension  of  his  long  formed  habit  of 
doing  gooil.  Peculiar  pleasure  attends  the  privilege  of 
showing  a  picture  of  his  face  on  the  first  page  of 
Thk  Cuurikr. 
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Mrs.  John  F.  Keator 

One  of  the  most  interested  and  helpful  trustees  of  the 
American  University  is  Mrs.  John  F.  Keator  of  Phila- 
d'elphia.  All  who  know  Mrs.  Keator  and  the  large 
place  which  she  occupies  in  the  best  life  of  Philadelphia 
realize  what  it  means  for  a  woman  of  such  character 
and  'Sfcuiding  to  become  a  working  trustee  of  the  Ameri- 
can University. 

Throug'h  the  pcr.sonal  part  which  Mrs.  Keator  took 
in  the  affairs  in  which  her  noble  husband  was  so  deeply 
interested,  this  elect  lady  has  become  a  veritable 
Delx)rah  in  her  own  present  part  in  affairs. 

Her  keen  business  acumen  and  rare  discrimination 
are  of  great  service  to  us.  For  the  help  which  so  un- 
sparingly she  gives  us    we  are  grateful  indeed. 

Mrs.  Keator's  daughter  this  month  is  gratluated  at 
Wellesley  College.  With  this  daughter  and  with  her 
two  sons  Mrs.  Keator  just  now  is  setting  out  for  a 
tour  of  the  world.  To  such  a  holiday  we  commend  our 
friends  with  all  best  wishes  and  prayers  for  a  great  and 
joyful  experience  and  a  liappy  and  safe  return.  Mrs 
Keator  writes:  "I  bope  on  my  retwrn,  a  year  hence, 
to  find  the  doors  of  the  American  University  wide 
open." 


Recent  Gifts  of  Money 

(.liL'ii<rivl,;i:^iiu-iil   ill   tliis  column   nf  sums  less   lliau  $5.00  is 
til  be  regarded  as  a  reeelf't   there  jar.) 

General  Fund 

$100.00  (each)  John  Gribbel,  Wm.  G.  Cathcart,  Juhu  Walton; 
$50.00  Henrv  C-  Harris;  $10.00  Miss  Maude  Lester;  .'Rs.co 
II.  C.  Jones,  John  L.  Ford. 

Hamilton  Lectureship  Fund 

$15.00  D.  D.  King;  $12.60  Miseellaneons  at  Trov  Confer- 
ence; $7.88  J.  B.  White;  $5.00  (each)  E.  D.  Kohlstedt,  H,  H. 
Murdock,  W.  W.  Bowdish,  A.  M.  Stockwell,  R.  D.  Hopkins; 
$.1.00  C.  M.  Thompson;  $1.00  (each)  John  L.  Fort,  M.  W. 
Fuller,  O.  R.  Miller,  Edwin  Genge,  Joel  Martin,  Frank  Pauley, 

F.  L-  Decker,  E.  C.  Farwell,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Kelley.  Milford  H. 
Smith.  Eugene  Wiseman,  Alex.  McKinlay,  B.  C.  Dahnis.  Sher- 
man Rouse,  James  M.  Cass,  Lewis  Sauerbrei,  W.  P.  Rulison, 

G.  M.  Moodv,  A.  J.  Hutchinson.  C.  W.  Rowley,  F.  O.  Wi- 
nans,  F.  H.  Wright,  A.  J.  Higgins,  S.  Palmer,  C.  E.  Green, 
D.  R.  Smith,  C.  N.  Curtis,  T.  G.  Thompson,  J.  Koehler,  M.  L. 
Fuller,  W.  R.  Davenport. 

Annuity  Fund 
$3,000.00,  Doncjr's  name  not  given. 

McKlnlev  Memorial  College  of  Government 
$100.00  William  R.  ZoUmger. 

Asbury  Memorial  Fund 
$-'5.00  W.  VV.  Gillies. 


liver  Ihc  land  ;iiid.  iiidefil,  I'lum  all  (iver  the  wurld 
will  be  led  jKist  our  jjlace  of  abiding.  We  have  come 
out  into  the  public  eye  at  last.  The  favorite  drive  of 
the  National  Ca])ital  will  be  past  our  gates.  The  "White 
Marble  Euilijiugs  nn  the  Hill,"  as  the  genial  and 
famous  Air.  W'u  'ling  b'ang  described  our  material 
aspect,  now  will  hold  the  jxipular  gaze.  We  must 
remember  that  for  which  we  stand  of  dignity  and 
high  import.  As  a  beginning  we  meet  the  coiupleted 
boulevard  with  a  new  entrance  portal.  It  will  swing 
ill  a  welcome  to  \ou. 


New  Gates  to  the  University  Grounds 

A  set  of  new  iron  gates  has  just  been  put  in  place  at 
the  entrance. to  our  University  grounds.  They  are 
neat  and  strong  and  add  greatly  to  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  site.  Now  that  the  main  boulevard 
of  the  city,  Massachusetts  Avenue,  has  been  com- 
pleted to  our  doors  and  soon  will  be  pushed  on  through 
otir  grounds,  greater  attention,  of  necessity,  must  be 
given  to  the  care  and  appearance  of  our  campus.  The 
increasing  numbers,  the  tourists  and  visitors  from  all 


The  Protestant  Episcopal  Cathedral  Our  Neighbor  and  Ally 

The  Cathedral  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul  which 
our  Protesitanit  Episcopal  friends  have  begun  to  build, 
is  located  only  a  fraction  of  a  mile  from  the  grounds 
of  the  American  University.  Its  site  is  a  charming 
and  commanding  tract  of  about  forty  acres  overlooking 
the  city  of  Washington  and  located  at  the  intersection 
of  Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin  Avenues. 

In  its  buikling  operations,  whioh  are  now  concentrated 
on  the  first  portion  of  the  Cathedral  to  l>e  constructed, 
known  as  the  P)eidilehem  Ohapel,  the  trustees  of  the 
Cathedral  Foundation  have  included  in  their  list  of 
loans  one  of  a  considerable  amount  h\m-\  the  endow- 
ment funds  of  the  Atnerican  University.  Thus  the 
Ixsnd  of  friendship  and  of  cominon  aim  for  the  beau- 
tifying of  Washington  and  rendering  aid  to  the  cati.se 
of  Christian  education  in  the  whole  country,  which 
have  existed  from  the  time  of  Bishop  Satterlee's  stren- 
uous and  self-sacrificing  lators  to  the  present  period  of 
Bishop  Harding's  able  and  devoted  leadership  in  the 
same  great  cause,  has  been  demonstrated  in  concrete 
action  and  strengthened  by  this  financial  interweaving 
of  mutual  interest  and  good  will. 

We  congratulate  our  Cathedral  neighbors  on  the 
success  of  their  endeavors  thus  far,  and  heartily  bid 
them  God  speed  in  their  efforts  to  help  humanity  and 
bless  the  world.  We  pledge  them  our  earnest  support 
and  wish  them  the  highest  success  in  this  culminating 
enterprise  of  their  churchly  and  educational  life  at  the 
Nation's  Capital. 


This  Is  Why  We  Are  Building  the  American  University 

It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  government  has  invested  the 
$10,000,000  paid  back  by  the  United  States  froin  the  Boxer 
indemnity  funds,  and  is  to  spend  the  interest  in  sending 
carefully  chosen  young  men  to  study  in  our  leading  American 
universities.  They  are  to  return  to  the  service  of  the 
Chinese  government.  Pity  it  is  that  we  have  no  Methodist 
university  of  international  reputation  which  will  attract  these 
young  men  as  will  the  names  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Johns  Hop- 
kins, or  Chicago.  It  ought  to  inspire  us  to  build  one  or  two 
universities  of  international  fame,  imbued  with  the  spirit  and 
the  Christian  ideals  for'which  Methodism  has  stood. — Address 
Delivered  by  Dr.  Thomas  Nicholson,  at  the  Tlwburn  Jubilee, 
.ll!e.^heny   College,   Meadvillc,   Pennsylvania. 
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STATL'K   OF   COLUMBLTS. 

Influence  Made  Immortal 

Last  year  45,737  members  of  the  Methodist  Hpiseopal  Chiireli 
were  transferred  from  tlie  church  militant  to  the  church  tri- 
umphant. Some  thousands  of  these  had  property  which  tliey 
had  a  right  to  dispose  of  to  loved  ones  uy  will.  '  We  wish  to 
commend  a  more  general  inclusion  of  the  Lord  among  the 
loved  ones. 

This  is  a  matter  of  justice  and  obligation.  While  men  own 
and  personally  possess  property  as  they  are  related  to  their 
fellowman,  they  are  simply  stewards  as  related  to  God.  The 
Lord  has  made  this  clear  beyond  the  lossibility  of  its  being 
made  clearer.  He  giveth  the  power  to  get  wealth,  and  hence 
should  be  considered  in  its  use  and  disposal.  This  justice  and 
obligation  also  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  "eneral  com- 
munity has  been  a  factor  intlential  in  making  the  getting  of 
wealth  possible.  Men  are  actually  indebted  to  many  public 
causes  for  their  wealth.  There  is  the  university  that  gave 
him  his  education  at  about  ten  per  cent,  of  its  cost.  There  is 
the  church  that  made  character  possible.  There  is  the  co- 
operation of  the  customers  with  the  tradesman,  and  there  is 
the  unearned  increment  on  many  an  investment  in  real  estate, 
etc.  It  is  right  that  these  aids  to  getting  wealth  should  share 
in  its  distribution. 

This  disposal  greatly  affects  the  estimation  in  which  the 
legatee  is  held.  Everybody  loves  the  posthumous  benefactor 
of  the  lowly  and  needy  children  of  earth.  Even  the  other 
heirs  sec  that  their  friend  has  higher  ideas  than  mere  money- 
getting  and  broader  sympathies  than  one's  own  family. 

It  also  affects  one's  own  sense  of  relation  to  God.  To  go 
into  His  presence  with  an  effective  agencv  left  behind  work- 
ing for  His  cause  must  be  a  joy.  It  greatly  heightens  the 
appreciation  of  the  welcome.  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant !"  Thou  hast  visited  My  sick  and  helpless  ones,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  by  continued  agencies. 

As  life  draws  toward  the  close  one  wishes  that  his  useful- 
ness might  be  prolonged.  It  can  be  and  should  he  made 
perpetual  bv  will.  When  Professor  McCabc  celebrated  his 
fiftieth  year  of  teaching  some  of  the  25,000  that  had  enjoyed 
the  Ohio  Wcsleyan.  some  one  calculated  how  many  years  he 
had  preached  the  Gospel  by  the  students  he  had  taught.  It 
footed  up  to  six  thousand  years.     Had  any  one  endowed  th.it 


cliair.  and  had  that  good  man  as  his  renresentative  for  that 
lifty  years,  and  some  other  good  man  for  all  the  fiftv  years  to 
come,  it  would  have  added  much  to  the  joy  of  the  Lord  intd 
which  that  man  was  to  enter. 

I  was  attending  a  conference  once  to  which  the  district 
superintendents  reported  about  a  dozen  legacies  to  benevolent 
objects.  I  remember  it  because  such  reports  are  not  frequent: 
Such  superintendents  and  ministers,  in  general,  should  make 
it  a  part  of  their  business  to  instruct  the  people  in  regard  td 
their  high  privileges  in  this  matter.  Pope  Leo  XIII  has  rid 
delicacy  to  prevent  him  performing  his  duty  in  that  respect. 
In  an  encyclical  letter  he  urges  all  who  have  received  diving 
bounties  either  external  or  gifts  of  mind,  to  employ  them  as 
a  steward  of  Providence  for  the  benetlt  of  others.  Any  one 
can  obtain  from  their  preachers  or  their  district  superinten- 
dents legal  forms  for  bequests  to  the  great  helpful  agencies 
of  tlie  church.  In  the  time  of  Christ  there  were  no  general 
agencies  by  which  one  could  benelit  the  world.  Hence  He 
highly  commended  and  commanded  alms  giving  to  one's 
neighbors,  and  wonderfully  enlarged  the  meaning  of  that 
word. — /i'i'.t/;(i/>  ]\'ayrcn  in  Zion's  Herald. 


Mitical  University 

Washington  may  some  day  become  the  site  of  a  great  national 
university,  such  as  George  Washington  had  in  mind.  The 
project  looks  feasible,  and  certainly  the  desirability  of  a  great 
center  of  learning  at  the  National  Capital  is  beyond  controversy. 
Tentative  steps  in  the  direction  of  giving  creative  effect  to 
Washington's  plans  have  been  taken  from  time  to  time,  but 
somehow  Congress  has  always  looked  askance  at  the  propo- 
sitions laid  before  it.  The  original  idea  is  regarded  with  favor 
by  each  succeeding  generation  of  law-makers,  and  so  the 
failure  to  take  definite  action  must  find  other  explanation. 

Perhaps  we  need  look  no  further  than  Senator  Borah's  bill 
in  order  to  account  for  the  long  succession  of  futile  en- 
deavors to  secure  the  necessary  legislation.  No  scheme  of 
management  which  provides  for  putting  the  institution  under 
the  control  of  active  politicians  of  whatever  prominence,  and 
which  would  subject  it  to  the  menace  of  frequent  changes  in 
personnel  incident  to  political  upheavals,  is  likely  ever  to  re- 
ceive congressional  sanction.  Under  the  patronage  svstem,  as 
it  now  exists,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  convince  the  public 
that  the  government  of  the  university  was  wholly  severed 
from  politics.  No  matter  how  truly  it  might  be  said  that  the 
university  was  divorced  from  the  "pie  counter,"  the  taint  of 
politics  would  cling  to  it  still,  while  the  evils  of  brief  incum- 
bency of  directing  minds  and  consequent  shifts  in  policies  are 
too  apparent  to  need  pointing  out. 

Let  Mr.  Borah  alter  his  bill  so  that  educators,  instead  of 
politicians,  shall  shape  the  destinies  of  the  proposed  institution, 
if  he  would  have  it  receive  prayerful  consideration.  Anything 
suggestive  of  a  "lame  duck''  preserve  is  anathema. 

— Washington  Post. 


Romanism  in  the  Press  and  Politics 

While  Roman  Catholicism  is  dying  in  the  Catholic 
countries  of  Europe,  it  is  progressing  in  Protestant  coun- 
tries like  the  United  States  and  England,  where  its  in- 
fluence  in   politics   and    in   the   press   is   apparent. 

There  is  far  greater  danger  to  free  institutions  from 
increasing  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States  than  there  is  in  England.  Its  influence 
over  our  public  men  is  appalling.  Already  the  political 
wire  pullers  are  counting  on  the  Catholic  vote  as  the  de- 
ciding factor  in  the  presidential  election.  That  accounts 
for  the  presence  of  the  most  prominent  politicians  of  the 
various  parties  at  the  recent  Roman  Catholic  functions. — 
Rcz\    .S'.    A.    Nchlctt.    in    the    Converted    Catholic. 

Streiigtlien  and  .<^:ifegtiard  Protestantism  by  btiild- 
ing  and  endowing  the  .American  University.  Again.st 
such  a  bidwark  of  light  and  liberty  no  pontifical  effort 
will  avail. 
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Officers  of  tile  American  University 

Chancellor,  Franklin  Hamilton 

Vice-chancellor,  Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Financial  Secretaries,  J.  A.  Gutteridge,  D.  D.,  J.  F.  St.  Clair,  D. 

Endowment  Secretary,  Fred  M.  Stone,  D.  D. 

Registrar  and  Assistant  Secretary,  Albert  Osborn,  B.  D. 

Field  Secretary,  J.  B.  Polsgrove,  D.  D. 

Counsellor,   John   W.   Hancher,   S.    T.   D.,   LL.   D. 


Officers  of  the 

Board  of  Trustees 

President,  D.  H.  Carroll,  D.  D. 
Vice-President,  Mr.  A.  B.  Browne 
Treasurer.  Mr.  Charles  C.  Glover 
Secretary,  Charles  W.  Baldwin,  D.  D. 

Board 

of  Trustees 

Class 

of    1915. 

Judge   Thos.   H.   Anderson,    D.    C 

Hon.  John  E-  Andrus,  N.   Y. 

Hon.    Charles    Dick.    0. 

Dr.    Wilbur   L.    Davidson,    O. 

Mr.    Arthur    Dixon,    111. 

Mr.    Benjamin    F.   Leighton,    D.  C 

Mr.    Levi    Smith,    Pa. 

Mr.    Thomas.   W.    Smith,    D.   C. 
Mr.    Geo.    W.    F.    Swartzell,  D.  C. 
Bishop   John    H.    Vincent,    111. 
Mr.  Robert  B.   Ward,  N.  Y. 
Mr.    Geo.    F.    Washburn,    Mass. 
Dr.  William  R.  Wcdderspoon,  D.  C. 
lion.   William  R.   Woodcock,   Pa. 

Class 

of    1919. 

Mr.    Aldis   B.    Browne,    D.    C. 

Dr.  David  H.  Carroll,  Md. 

Hon.   Charles  W.    Fairbanks,  Ind 

Hon.    John    Fritz,    Pa. 

Mr.   Charles  C.   Glover,   D.   C. 

Dr.    Charles    L.    Goodell,    N.    Y. 

Bishop  John   W.    Hamilton,   Mass 

Dr.    Tames   C.   Nicholson,   D.   C. 
Mr.   Clarence   F.   Norment,    D.    C. 
Mr.    William    S.    Pilling,    Pa. 
Hon.    Samuel    R.    Van  Sant,    Minn. 
Mr.   Brainerd  H.  Warner,   D.   C. 
Bishop  Luther   B.   Wilson,   N.   Y. 

Class 

Of   1923. 

Dr.    Charles    W.    Baldwin,    Md. 
Bishop    Joseph    F.     Berry,     Pa. 
Dr.    Jabez    G.    Bickerton,    Pa. 
Bishop    Thomas    Bowman,    N.    J. 
Hon.  Julian    S.    Carr,   N.    C. 
Mr.     Truman     D.     Collins,     Pa. 
Bishop  Earl   Cranston,   D.   C. 

Dr.    Franklin   Hamilton,    Mass. 
Mr.    John    F.    Keator,    Pa. 
Dr.    Abraham   J.    Palmer,    N.    Y. 
Mrs.    J.    Frank    Robinson,    III. 
Hon.   Theodore  Roosevelt,   N.   Y. 
Hon.    George   C.    Sturgiss,    W.    Va. 
Bishop    Alphaeus    W.    Wilson,    Md. 

Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

( )n  Thursday,  June  6,  1912,  the  Trustees  of  the 
American  University  met  in  semi-annual  session  at 
the  University  Office.  President  David  H.  Carroll  pre- 
sided, assisted  by  Vice-President  Aldis  B.  Browne. 
The  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  harmonious  and 
significant  ever  held.  Bishop  Alphaeus  W.  Wilson, 
Dr.  J.  G.  Bickerton,  Dr.  C.  W.  Baldwin,  Chancellor 
Franklin  Hamilton,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Glover,  Dr.  W.  R. 
Wedderspoon,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Smith,  Mr.  W.  S.  Pil- 
ling, Dr.  J.  C.  Nicholson,  Mr.  G.  W.  F.  Swartzell,  and 
Mr.  B.  F.  Leighton  were  also  among  those  present. 
The  report  of  the  Chancellor  indicated  progress  in 
many  different  lines  toward  the  goal  of  endeavor. 
Measures  looking  to  an  early  opening  of  the  University 
on  a  high  plane  of  educational  work  were  initiated. 
A  buffet  luncheon  marked  a  pleasant  hour  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting.  The  treasurer's  report  showed  a 
healthful    financial    condition.     The   outlook    is    most 


Mrs.  McCabe's  Decease 

Mrs.  RelxK^ca  Peters  McCabe,  widow  of  Bishop 
Cliarles  C.  McCahe,  former  Chancellor  of  the  American 
University,  recently  passed  away  at  fronton,  Ohio, 
where  she  had  resided  for  several  years.  During  the 
strenuous  years  of  her  'husband's  active  life  in  the 
church  .she  was  an  inspiring  companion  of  his  labors 
and  travels,  and  gave  her  quick  and  intelligent  sympa- 
thy to  his  varied  lines  of  usefulness.  He  found  in  her 
an  ardent  helper  in  his  advocacy  of  the  higher  Christian 
learning  at  the  nation's  center.  Hers  was  a  cheery  spirit 
and  'her  ministering  touch  has  encouraged  many  a  toiler 
in  the  hard  and  dark  places  of  the  earth. 


Mrs.  I^ebecca  Grazier  III 

Word  some  time  ago  reached  the  office  concerning 
the  illness  of  our  friend  and  benefactor,  Mrs  Rebecca 
Grazier,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Dr.  Stone,  the  Endowment 
Secretary  of  the  American  University,  has  sent  us  word 
that  in  passing  through  Pittsburgh  he  stopped  off  to 
call  upon  Mrs.  Grazier  and  express  our  sympathy  with 
her  in  her  illness.  He  found  her  much  better  than  had 
been  feared.  Mrs.  Grazier  was  resting  quietly  and  her 
friends  were  rejoicing  over  her  rally  to  better  health 
and  strength.  The  interest  of  Mrs.  Grazier  in  our 
work  and  her  generosity  to  us  have  rendered  her 
name  precious  in  our  history.  She  has  our  ileepest 
sympathy  at  this  time.  May  the  Heavenly  Father 
stay  her  strengHi  and  bring  her  speedily  to  her  ac-' 
customed  health  and  vigor.  Long  has  this  conse- 
crated servant  of  the  Kingdom  given  of  her  time  and 
means  to  righteous  enterprises.  Let  her  latter  days 
be  her  best  days. 


Goucher  College  Has  Our  Earnest  Support 

The  effort  of  the  friends  of  Goucher  College  to 
raise  funds  to  put  the  institution  into  proper  financial 
condition  for  an  enlarged  and  aggressive  future  en- 
lists our  sincere  sympathy.  A  trustee  of  the  American 
University  has  given  $60,000  to  help  Goucher  College 
at  this  time.  And  this  gift  from  one  of  our  own  most 
ardent  supporters  not  only  meets  with  our  own  hearty 
approval  and  endorsement  but  we  would  urge  all  who 
may  read  these  words  to  take  to  heart  the  interests  of 
our  sister  institution.  The  prosperity  of  Goucher 
College  will  be  our  prosperity.  Any  misfortune  or 
calamity  that  could  come  to  this  College  for  Women 
would  work  to  our  injury. 

We  sympathize  with  Dr.  Goucher  and  Dr.  Van 
Meter  at  this  time  in  their  effort  for  help,  and  fain 
would  lend  them  and  their  coadjutors  every  assistance 
in  our  power.    May  all  success  crown  their  efforts. 


encouraging. 


Reception  to  Bishops  Cranston  and  Thirkield 

The  reception  to  Bishops  Cranston  and  Thirkield 
in  the  Foundry  Church  at  Washington  on  June  10 
was  a  most  interesting  event.  President  Taft  was 
present  and  made  an  appreciative  address  praising 
Methodist    Bishops   and   missionaries.       The    Church 
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was  filled  by  people  fnnii  all  over  the  city.  Mam- 
came  from  Baltimore.  The  addresses  showed  the 
large  and  affectionate  place  which  Bishop  Thirkield 
has  won  for  himself  in  the  hearts  of  the  loyal  people 
of  the  National  Capital.  They  indicated  also  that  the 
return  of  the  greatly  beloved  Bishop  Cranston  for 
another  quadrennium  to  Washington  meets  with  the 
warmest  and  most  hearty  apjiroval  of  all. 

There  was  a  distinguished  company  assisting,  as 
the  French  would  say.  Among  them  were  Justice 
Anderson  and  Dr.  Sumwalt  who  spoke,  Rev.  S.  W. 
Grafflin  who  offered  prayer,  Dr.  Wedderspoon  who 
presided  with  rare  tact  and  grace  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Nichol- 
son who  pronounced  the  benediction. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  speaking  refreshments 
were  served  and  the  great  company  lingered  long  in 
friendly   and   happy   social   enjoyment. 

During  the  course  of  the  exercises  public  attention 
was  called  by  one  of  the  speakers  to  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Thirkield,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Bishop  Gilbert 
Haven,  is  the  only  woman  in  Methodist  history  who 
has  had  a  Bishop  for  a  father  and  another  Bishop  for 
a  husband.  This  same  statement  has  been  made  in 
the  press.  This  statement,  unless  we  are  in  error,  is 
incorrect.  For  the  wife  of  Bishop  John  J.  Tigert,  of 
the  Methodist  Church  South,  was  the  daughter  of 
Bishop  McTyeire  of  that  same  church.  ]5ut  what 
splendid  names  are  all  these.  They  call  us  all  to  emu- 
lation. May  the  Heavenly  Father  bless  and  hearten 
Bishop  and  .Mrs  Thirkield  and  preserve  Bishop  Crans- 
l(in   f(ir  groat  leailershi]). 


Behold  the  Completed  Highway  to  Our  Doors 

Tlie  group  of  frame  houses  on  the  west  side  of  Wisconsin 
avenue  and  directly  across  the  line  of  Massachusetts  avenue 
as  extending  beyond  that  thoroughfare  have  been  removed. 
The  avenue  to  its  full  width  of  i6o  feet  has  been  cut  through 
the  rising  ground,  the  grading  of  the  roadway  has  been  fin- 
ished and  now  it  is  possible  to  stand  on  Wisconsin  avenue 
and,  looking  west  along  the  line  of  Massachusetts  avenue,  to 
see  the  end  of  that  thoroughfare,  as  it  is  now  macadamized, 
at  Nebraska  avenue,  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile. 

The  improvement  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  newly  opened 
portion  of  Massachusetts  avenue  is  to  go  on  and  the  roadway 
is  to  be  macadamized,  thus  completing  the  entire  distance  from 
Wisconsin  avenue  to  Nebraska  avenue.  The  work  now  being 
done  covers  onlv  a  comparatively  short  space,  a  distance  of 
only  a  few  hundred  feet,  but  it  forms  the  link  between  the 
eastern  and  the  western  sections  of  the  avenue  and  afTords  a 
direct  continuation  of  the  splendid  boulevard  which  starts  at 
the  Eastern  branch  and  stretches  through  the  city  and  beyond 
the  original  city  limits  across  Rock  Creek,  thence  to  the 
heights  past  the  Cathedral  Foundation  and  now  all  the  way 
out  to  the  grounds  of  the  .-\merican  ITniversity. 

The  completion  of  the  opening  and  improvement  of  the 
short  stretch  of  the  avenue  just  west  of  Wisconsin  avenue 
was  delaved  while  the  necessary  condemnation-  proceedmgs 
were  held  to  secure  the  right  of  way.  In.  the  meanwhile  the 
section  to  the  west,  where  the  right  of  way  had  been  donated, 
mainlv  bv  Charles  C.  Glover,  was  graded  and  macadamized 
to  Nebraska  avenue,  and  it  has  been  in  use  through  a  con- 
nection via  Woodley  road. 

Tn  addition  to  the  roadwav.  the  plan  of  the  avenue  pro- 
vides for  a  circle  a  short  distance  west  of  Wisconsin  avenue, 
which  is  know  as  Hamilton  Circle,  and  will  be  about  the  same 


size  as  Scott  Circle.  Beyond  this  circle  occurs  one  of  those 
irregular  features  in  the  surface  of  the  country  which  give 
it  such  a  diversified  and  interesting  character — a  heavily 
wooded  ravine  with  considerable  depth.  The  avenue  crosses  it 
on  filled  ground,  and  beyond,  on  a  knoll  of  much  beauty, 
stands  the  residence  of  Charles  C.  Glover,  in  the  midst  of 
extensive  grounds. 

There  are  two  entrances  to  the  Glover  place  from  the 
avenue,  while  directly  opposite  one  of  the  entrances  and  on 
the  north  side  of  the  avenue,  a  short  disance  east  of  Nebraska 
avenue,  a  residence  of  large  proportions  is  being  erected, 
which  is  said  to  be  intended  as  a  surprise  to  her  husband  by 
the  wife  of  a  man  prominent  in  official  life.  The  house  is  of 
Spanish  type,  with  overhanging  eaves  and  stuccoed  walls,  and 
it  will  be  in  harmony  with  lawn  and  foliage  in  the  midst  of 
which  it  will  stand. — IVashington  Star. 


The  Columbui  Memorial 

The  memorial  to  Christopher  Columbus,  which  is 
directly  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  of  the  Union 
Station,  is  unique  among  the  many  similar  works  of 
art  in  Washington.  With  only  two  exceptions  all  of 
the  numerous  statues  in  the  public  parks  of  the  national 
capital  are  of  bronze  or  similar  material.  The  Colum- 
bus memorial  is  composed  entirely  of  pure  white 
marble,  including  the  heroic  statue  of  Columbus,  the 
two  figures  of  ancient  and  modern  Aiuerican  inhabit- 
ants, the  shaft  which  forms  the  background  of  the 
statue,  the  globe  and  four  eagles  which  surmount  the 
shaft,  the  caravel  on  which  the  statue  stands  and  its 
allegorical  figurehead,  the  two  lions  at  the  ends  of  the 
semicircular  fountain  which  provides  a  setting  for  the 
statue,  and  the  superstructure  of  the  fountain  basin. 
The  designer  is  Lorado  Taft. 

The  unveiling  and  dedication  of  this  monument  to 
the  great  discoverer  on  June  8,  191 2,  was  an  ituposing 
function.  Under  an  ideal  June  sky  the  people  of 
Washington  and  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  republic 
thronged  the  avenues  and  streets  centering  at  Union 
Station,  especially  along  the  route  of  the  great  proces- 
sion which  moved  from  Seventeenth  Street  nortliwestto 
the  plaza,  the  scene  of  the  dedicatory  ceremonies. 
Here  the  event  culminated  in  the  address  of  Presi- 
dent Taft  and  the  hoisting  of  the  great  American  flags 
from  the  historic  pieces,  and  the  unfurling  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  from  the  three  tall  masts  sunuounted  by 
the  golden  eagles.  Pictures  of  the  statue  of  Colum- 
bus and  of  the  group  may  be  found  in  this  issue  of  the 
Courier. 


Knights  of  Columbus  Endowment  Fund 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  have  nearly  compTeted  an  effort 
to  raise  $500,000  for  the  endowment  fund  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  University,  through  contributions  apportioned  among 
the  local  councils.  The  committee  having  the  matter  in 
charge  reported  to  the  recent  national  council,  in  Detroit, 
that  eighty-six  per  cent  of  all  the  councils,  representing  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  membership,  had  pledges  their  shares.  In 
sutnmarizing  the  contributions  it  was  found  that  $478,010  had 
been  pledged  and  $.104,457  paid  in. 

— N.  Y.  Christian  Advocate. 
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$25,000  Gift  for  the  Catholic  University 

The  Gift  of  $25,000  lo  llie  Catholic  University  of  America, 
of  Brooldand,  by  J3r.  Max  Pam,  of  Cliicago,  a  Jewisli  lawyet 
and  pliilaiithropic  worker,  Ijas  been  announced  by  Cardinal 
Gibbons.  A  clieck  for  $5,000  was  received  irom  Dr.  Pam 
yesterday  for  the  estalilishnient  of  the  lirst  of  live  scholar- 
sliips  wliicli  tlie  gift  makes  possible.  Equal  amounts  for  the 
t)thtr  live  scholarshii)S  will  follow. 

In  his  letter  Dr.  Pam  explains  that  lie  is  founding  the 
scholarships  with  the  understanding  that  the  men  who  shall 
be  chosen  for  them  shall  make  a  special  study  of  social  and 
economic  problems.  Cardinal  Gibbons,  in  commenting  on  the 
establishment  of  the  scholarships,  explained  that  they  would 
make  possible  the  establishment  of  a  chair  of  sociology  at  the 
university.  He  expressed  hirnself  as  highly  gratified  at  this 
unprejudicial  testimonial  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
Catholic  University  and  by  the  Catholic  Church. 

Dr.  Pam,  in  his  letter,  declares  that  the  gift  is  inspired  by 
the  fact  that  the  Catholic  Church  "is  the  bulwark  of  society 
today."  "I  make  this  gift  because  the  Catholic  Church  is  the 
greatest  safeguard  against  anarchy  and  socialism,"  Dr.  Pam 
stated,  "and  because  the  Catholic  Church,  more  than  all  others, 
teaches  respect  for  constituted  authority." 

A  second  gift  of  $5,000,  received  from  a  non-Catholic 
whose  name  was  not  announced,  will  aid  in  the  wide-spread 
publication  of  the  first  book  ever  written  by  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
"The  Faith  of  Our  Fathers."  It  was  first  published  in  1888. 
It  is  intended  primarily  to  enlighten  Protestant  and  other 
non-Catholics  in  regard  to  the  teachings  of  the  Roman  Church, 
and  is  said  to  have  converted  more  Protestants  than  any 
other  publication  of  its  nature. — IVashmgton  Post. 


New  Improvements  Ciose  to  the  American  Univeriity  Grounds 

A  tract  of  land  containing  about  sixteen  acres  has  just  been 
purchased  from  Charles  C.  Glover  by  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  Realty  Company.  The  property  is  located  on  the 
north  side  of  Massachusetts  avenue  west  of  Wisconsin  ave- 
nue, and  in  the  locality  which  has  not  as  yet  been  developed. 
It  is  bounded  by  Massachusetts  avenue  and  Quebec  street, 
with  .\rizona  avenue  on  the  east  and  42d  street  on  the  west. 
The  incorporators  of  the  company  intend  to  build  large  resi- 
dences for  their  own  use,  and  also  to  dispose  of  building  sites 
to  those  who  wish  to  erect  dwellings  of  the  larger  class. 

No  consideration  is  mentioned  in  the  deed.  The  land  is 
embraced  in  four  large  city  squares  laid  out  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  of  the  city,  which  extends  throughout  the 
District. 

Directly  to  the  west  are  a  couple  of  squares  which  are 
held  in  trust  by  the  American  Security  and  Trust  Company, 
and  upon  which  is  now  being  erected  a  very  large  private 
residence. 


New  Opportunity  for  l<e$carch  Study  at  Washington 

"Within  a  day  or  two  the  military  archives  housed  in  the 
War  Department  in  Washington  will  be  made  accessible  to 
students  and  investigators— a  step  which,  for  years,  they  have 
been  endeavoring  .to  have  the  Government  take.  Pending 
the  issuance  of  the' new  regulations,  the  authorities  in  charge 
have  let  it  be  known  that  those  desiring  to  consult  the  ar- 
chives may  obtain  permission  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,   Mr.   Stimson."— Washington   Dispatch,   April   i. 

Now  that  this  important  step  has  been  taken  towards  a 
rational  policy,  we  may  hope  that  it  will  be  followed  by 
others  directed  towards  both  increasing  the  accessibility  and 
insuring  the  safety  of  our  national   archives   in   general. 

— The  Nation. 


has  ever  seen.  Washington  today  is  only  in  llie  initial  stage 
nf  its  development,  and  tlie  public  has  scarcely  begun  to  ap- 
l)reciate  the  wonderful  transformation  that  will  be  effected. 

Do  not  fail  to  see  the  great  Catholic  improvements,  cost- 
ing many  millions  of  dollars,  and  to  study  the  extensive  area 
of  their  land  investments  and  to  calculate  their  future  effect 
on  the  value  of  adjacent  property  whose  destiny  is  indis- 
solubly  linked  with  the  activities  of  the  Callmlic  University 
of  -America  and  various  affiliated  orders. 

The  Redemptorists,  Passionists,  Carmelites,  I'.enedictincs, 
Oblate  Fathers,  F.-ilhers  of  Mercy,  Norberline  Fathers,  Augus- 
tinians,  Salesians,  Theatines,  Vincentians  and  Jesuits,  are 
among  the  principal  bodies  that  are  expected  to  build  col- 
leges or  houses  of  study. 

"This  grouping  indeed,  is  of  mutual  advantage,"  says  a 
letter  from  Pope  Pius  X  on  the  subject.  The  colleges  add  to 
the  adornment  of  tlie  university  and  enchance  its  prestige 
wliile  on  its  part  the  university  afifords  the  religious,  who, 
along  with  their  own  studies,  may  follow  its  courses,  oppor- 
tunity to  profit  and  attain  more  thorough  knowledge.  Care- 
fully considering  these  relations,  and  concerned  above  all 
that  those  who  are  called  to  the  service  of  tlie  Lord  should 
by  growth  in  holiness  and  knowledge  become  workmen  that 
need  not  be  ashamed  of  rightly  handling  the  word  of  truth, 
we  regard  these  colleges  with  special  favor,  and  we  exhort 
the  superiors  of  religious  orders,  while  preserving  their  own 
discipline,  to  establish  similar  institutes." 

Then  follows  an  appeal  to  the  clergy  and  laity  to  continue 
the  practical  assistance,  and  to  the  bishops  that  "they  com- 
ply with  our  expressed  wish  in  this  matter'  (the  sending  of 
specially  fit  students  to  be  educated  there)  "from  which  each 
diocese  will  derive  beyond  doubt  the  greatest  benefit. 

"For  these  clerics  elevated  to  the  priesthood  and  returning 
to  their  respective  dioceses  will,  in  any  position  which  the 
bishops  may  assign  them,  discharge  their  duties  with  an 
earnestness  all  the  greater  because  of  the  deeper  and  wider 
knowledge    they   will   have   acquired   at    Washington." 

— Washington  Star. 


To  Be  a  Roman  Catholic  Center  is  the  Greatest  sf  World  Capitals 

While  the  great  world  capitals.  I/)ndnn,  Berlin,  Paris  and 
Vienna,  were  being  slowly  constructed  the  clock  of  time 
ticked  centuries ;  today  it  marks  the  passage  of  the  hours.  The 
present  generation  will  behold  rising  in  majestic  grandeur 
on  the  banks  of  the   Potomac  the  greatest  capital  the  world 


The  Lincoln  Memorial  in  the  National  Capital 

Tlie  following  editorial  from  a  leading  daily  journal 
gives  a  good  idea  of  what  the  proposed  national 
memorial  to  Abraham  Lincoln  will  mean  to  the  city 
of  Washington.  It  is  only  another  evidence  of  what 
Washington  is  becoming,  the  center  of  interest  for 
tlie  whole  country. 

The  Art  Commission's  recommendation  of  a  site  for  the 
national  memorial  of  Lincoln  at  Washington,  D.  C,  is  cer- 
tainly happy,  in  Potomac  Park,  not  far  from  the  Washington 
Monument,  with  the  bronze  Grant  closing  the  vista.  The 
grouping  of  the  national  memorials  to  the  three  great  Ameri- 
cans most  associated  with  making  and  saving  the  L^nion  is 
worthy  of  the  taste  of  Athens  itself.  Washington,  Lincoln, 
Grant!^  memorialized  within  a  radius  wide  enough  for  the 
noblest  effect,  and  yet  leading  the  eye  and  thought  of  the  spec- 
tator in  one  direction  to  the  Capitol,  and  in  the  other  to  the 
arena  of  the  great  strug.gle  for  the  Union  and  to  the  home  of 
the  first  President.  Neither  the  Washington  Monument  nor 
the  Lincoln  memorial  will  dwarf  the  other.  Rather,  each  will 
complement  the  other,  and  the  lesson  they  teach  will  be  empha- 
sized by  the  great  group  honoring  the  conquering  soldier  of 
the  Union  that  is  being  reared  near  the  more  familiar  ap- 
proach to  the  Capitol.  History  in  three  object  lessons  in 
bronze  and  marble. 

Potomac  Park,  in  which  the  Lincoln  memorial  is  to  be 
placed,  if  the  advice  of  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  is  followed, 
is  of  itself  an  illustration  of  art's  service  to  utility.  Scarcely 
more  than  a  decade  back  it  was  an  unsightly,  because  neg- 
lected and  unkempt,  stretch  of  river  shore.  Today  it  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  river-side  parks  in  the  LTnited  States,  the 
final  word  in  a  process  of  iniiini\  (•nient  which  has  eliminated 
the  fever-breeding  Potomac  fiat';.  Its  drives,  its  walks,  its 
boscage    are    the    delight    of    Washingtonians    whose    fathers 
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C'olA'MBL'S    MEMORIAL. 


wisely  avoided  the  dreary  waste  that  it  was  as  the  breeding 
ground  of  ague.  In  Lincoln's  time  it  was  at  its  worst,  the 
ragged  border  of  a  city  that  seemed  the  residuum  of  a  failed 
ambition.  Indeed  the  statue  of  Lincoln  will  look  out  upon  a 
capital  such  as  the  living  Lincoln  never  saw.  The  memorial 
comes  tardily  in  point  of  years,  but  perhaps  after  all  it  comes 
the  more  appropriately,  since  it  now  has  a  setting  and  environ- 
ment impossible  had  it  been  erected  while  the  grief  of  the 
nation  for  his  loss  was  still  fresh.  Doubtless  the  memorial 
will  be  a  noble  work  of  art,  but  even  then  it  may  not^  be  mQre 
significant  than  the  existing  monument  to  Lincoln  in  Wash- 
ington erected  by  the  contributions  of  the  race  he  freed. 
That  speaks  to  the  spectator  with  a  pathos  that  the  greatest 
sculptor  often  tinds  elusive  of  his  skill. 


The  National  Educational  Center 

The  recent  luncheon  speech  of  Andrew  D.  White,  in  which 
he  rode  his  main  hobby,  "Washington,"  struck  the  bull's  eye 
in  specifying  to  meet  the  capital's  urgent  needs  two  projects 
of  city  development.  He  would  build  here  a  memorial  con- 
ventiiMi  hall,  impressive  in  size  and  in  fine  architectural  lines; 
and  he  would  establish  or  develop  here  a  great  university. 
The  first  project  would  practically  perfect  Washington  as  the 
convention  city,  the  meeting  place  of  all  kinds  of  organized 
Americans  in  convention  assembled.  It  would  make  the  capi- 
tal the  successful  host  of  a  continuous  and  ever-increasing 
stream  of  delighted  visitors  from  the  r<-public.  and  for  inter- 
national assemblages  from  all  the  world.  In  connection  with 
the  campaign  for  "the  George  Washington  memorial  this  sub- 


ject is  of  keen  and  innnediate  interest  to  many  public-spirited 
Washingtonians. 

The  second  project  suggested  by  Dr.  White  affects  tlie 
permanent  character  and  status  of  the  capital  and  thus  rises 
higher  than  its  mere  equipment  for  the  more  satisfactory  enter- 
tainment of  transient  visitors.  It  is  natural,  and  it  is  of  vital 
concern  to  Washington,  that  the  city  develop  as  a  natioiiil  edu- 
cational center. 

The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  development  of  the 
capita!  as  a  great  educational  center  is  not  confined  to  the 
Ten  Miles  Square,  but  is  national  in  scope.  Dr.  White  made 
forcible  reference  to  the  completeness  of  the  capital's  equip- 
ment in  libraries,  museums  and  laboratories,  and  in  the  experts 
in  all  branches  of  knowledge  available  as  teachers  or  lecturers, 
that  causes  Washington  to  be  without  a  rival  in  preliminary 
endowment  of  the  machinery  of  education  and  in  the  posses- 
sion and  enjoyment  of  what  may  be  termed  the  educational 
plant.  Moreover,  Washington,  as  the  capital,  is  a  school  of 
patriotism  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  in  its  nornnl  exhibits. 
in  its  object  lessons  of  the  workings  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  students'  atmosphere  and  environment.  As 
George  Washington  in  effect  proclaimed,  it  teaches  good 
.Americanism  as  well  as  the  arts  and  sciences. 

In  his  appraisal  of  the  capital  as  the  nation's  natural  and 
most  conspicuously  appropriate  educational  center.  Dr.  White 
agrees  with  George  Washington,  who  put  his  views  on  record, 
and  as  far  as  he  was  able  endowed  higher  education  at  the 
seat  of  government.  He  also  agrees  with  President  Grant, 
who  in  a  message  to  Congress  made  specific  recommenda- 
lions  along  the  line  of  George  Washington's  opinion. 

— IVasliingtoH  Star. 
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Roman  Catholic  Church  Prepared  for  Struggle 

In  addressing  u  Catholic  Sucicly  in  Chicago,  not  long  ago, 
Ardibishop  Quigley    used  ihc  following  words: 

The  question  confronling  this  organization  is  what  to  do 
about  the  dangers  that  arc  now  threatening  Christianity  in  this 
country.  In  France  and  Portugal  the  Catholic  church  was 
defeated  and  [jcrsecuted  because  tlie  Catholics  were  not  or- 
ganized. .Mthough  there  were  thousands  of  devout  and  loyal 
Catholics  wlio  would  have  given  their  lives  if  need  be  for  con- 
science sake,  they  were  merely  a  mob  without  leadership  and 
were  defeated.  I  want  to  say  that  when  the  time  comes  in 
(his  countr.\,  as  it  surely  will  conic,  and  the  same  forces  at- 
tack the  church  here  they  will  not  lind  us  unprepared  or  ini- 
organized  and  they  shall  not  prevail. 

We  have  well  ordered  and  efficient  organizations,  all  at 
the  beck  and  nod  of  the  hierarchy  and  ready  to  do  what  the 
clun-cb  authorities  tell  them  to  do.  With  these  bodies  of  loyal 
Catholics  ready  to  step  in  the  breach  at  any  time  and  present 
an   unbroken   front   to   the  enemy,   we  may   feel   secure. 

— Cliinigo  Kctord-llcrahi. 


and  nuiseums.  Nowhere  else  in  the  United  States  can  a  truly 
national  salon  be  maintained  entirely  free  from  local  liinita- 
tions   and   induenccs. — W'asluiijitoii  Star. 


Opportunity  to  Become  immortal 

Is  there  not  one  American  millionaire  wlio  agrees  with 
C.eorge  Washington  concerning  the  wisdom  from  the  national 
and  patriotic  viewpoint  of  establishing  a  great  university  at 
the  seat  of  government,  where  millions  of  dollars  of  available 
educational  plant  have  been  accumulated  by  the  government? 
Is  there  not  one  independent  operator  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tional beneficence  who  will  seize  up  this  grand  oppor- 
tunity? In  no  other  conceivable  way  could  a  few  surplus  mil- 
lions be  expended  with  such  glorious  results  in  blessings 
conferred  upon  capital  and  nation  alike  and  in  fame  deserv- 
edly acquired  by  the  donor. — Washington  Star. 


The  American  Art  Center 

An  unmistakable  tendency  is  observable  to  recognize  Wash- 
ington as  an  artistic  center.  For  a  number  of  years  the  advan- 
tages of  the  capital  in  this  respect  have  been  brought  to 
attention  by  incidents  which  have  been  too  significant  to  be 
readily  mistaken.  First,  for  an  instairce,  came  the  announce- 
ment that  Mr.  Charles  Frear  of  Detroit  had  made  provision 
for  the  gift,  after  his  death,  of  his  invaluable  collection  of 
Whistler  paintings  and  etchings,  including  the  famous  "pea- 
cock room."  to  the  Smithsonian  institution,  with  an  appro- 
priate housing  to  be  provided  by  the  donor.  Then  the  Har- 
riett Lane  Johnson  collection  was  given  to  the  Smithsonian 
to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  national  gallery.  Former  Senator 
Clark  of  Montana  loaned  a  number  of  valuable  paintings  to 
the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  for  temporary  exhibition  which 
has  been  so  prolonged  as  to  become  virtually  a  permanent 
installation.  Material  assistance  has  been  given  in  the  main- 
tenance of  a  biennial  salon  of  American  art  at  the  same 
gallery. 

Now  comes  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the  endow- 
inents  to  increase  the  Corcoran  collection  and  to  encourage 
similar  gifts.  The  late  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  who.  despite  his 
long  residence  in  England,  did  not  lose  his  affection  for  his 
native  land,  provided  in  his  will,  which  was  tiled  yesterday 
for  probate  in  New  York,  for  the  creation  of  a  fund  of  about 
$t,ooo,ooo  to  be  e.^pended  in  the  purchase  of  the  besc  works 
of  art  from  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
London  to  be  placed  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  as  the 
property  of  the  LTnited   States. 

Regardless  of  the  number  of  paintings  thus  yearly  acquired, 
the  example  set  by  Mr.  Abbey  is  certain  to  be  an  inspiration  to 
others  who  wish  to  contribute  to  the  art  equipment  of  the 
capital  and  thereby  aid  in  the  evolution  of  the  ideal  Washing- 
ton, which  it  is  the  desire  of  every  patriotic  American  to  be- 
hold. The  fact  is  growing  more  evident  to  the  country  that 
Washington  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  exhibi- 
tions. Immense  numbers  of  people  come  to  Washington  an- 
nually  with  leisure  to   inspect   the  treasures   of  the   galleries 


One  of  fhe  Aims  of  the  American  University 

l''alling  quite  in  line  with  the  Canie.t;ie  universal  peace 
m(i\ement.  Kev,  Iv  K.  Willis  yesteril.iy  nmrning  at  the 
.Metliiidist  ministers'  meeting  made  a  plea  for  a  world  unr- 
VI  rsit> ,  in  which  there  would  be  training  for  a  world  citizen- 
ship ,ind  fellow  feeling.  He  based  his  proposition  on  the 
thought  that  the  twentieth  century  cannot  engage  in  a  iioblei 
task  than  in  growing  men  tall  enough  to  take  in  the  whole 
world,  with  all  its  jiroblems,  adding  that  until  a  man  gets  his 
shoulder  under  the  world,  with  all  its  wants  and  woes,  he 
cannot  be  really  great.     He  said: 

"World  burdens  make  world  citizens.  Our  times  are  elec- 
tric with  world  movements  and  we  are  thinking  in  world 
terms  as  never  before.  Whether  we  will  or  no.  the  world  is 
liecoming  one  v.ist  neigbborhood.  We  arc  realizing  that  we 
.-ire  vitally  related  to  one  another.  The  world  is  to  be  studied 
as  a  unit." 

The  claim  is  made  that  in  such  an  institution  each  would 
be  trained  to  realize  that  each  human  being  can  contribute  to 
his  own  betterment  and  that  he  can  contribute  to  the  well- 
being  of  every  human  in  the  whole  earth. 

The  idea  of  Dr.  Willis  through  the  world's  university  is 
the  creating  of  a  center  from  which  would  be  dispensed  the 
best  accruing  from  all  lands  to  each  and  every  land.  He 
entered  quite  in  detail  into  the  process  of  deve'oping  the 
possibilities  of  such  a  foundation,  and  removing  all  obstacles 
and  obiects  that  might  be  presented  to  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  the  world  university. — San  Francisco  Ncivspat>er. 


Commissioner  of  Education  Advocates  Founding  of  Great 
Un'versity 

Racked  by  the  hearty  support  of  prominent  speakers,  who 
advocated  the  abolition  of  war  and  the  establishment  of  inter- 
national peace.  Philander  P.  Claxton,  United  States  commis- 
sioner of  education,  suggested  the  erection  of  a  great  Ameri- 
can university,  with  a  yearly  income  of  $10,000,000,  out  of  the 
funds  now  being  expended  on  the  army  and  navy  in  an 
address  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  mass  meeting  of  the  Wash- 
ington Peace  Society. 

Commissioner  Claxton  said  he  deplored  the  expenditure 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  the  country's  money  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  army  and  navy  in  times  of  peace.  He  declared 
that  a  new  era  of  industrialism  is  awakening  a  broader 
understanding  of  nations,  and  that  leadership  is  no  longer 
determined  by  the  ignorance  of  the  masses,  but  by  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  people  who  recognize  the  fitness  of  the  person 
for  the  office. 

Industrialism  and  universal  education,  were  they  given  free 
c<-)urse,  would  demand  international  peace,  he  said,  and  the 
millions  that  go  toward  preparing  the  country  for  war  would 
better  serve  the  nation  by  being  expended  in  the  education  of 
the  masses. 

With  the  monev  now  spent  for  the  army  and  navy,  it  would 
be  possible  to  build  a  great  national  university  with  a  yearly 
income  of  $10,000,000 ;  to  provide  an  additional  university  in 
each  state,  twenty-five  schools  for  each  state,  five  normal 
schools  for  each  state,  five  technical  schools  for  each  state, 
twenty  agricultural  schools  for  each  state,  and  an  additional 
$T  000,000  income   for  each   state   for  the   public   school   fund. 

The  onlv  hope  for  the  future  of  the  nation,  he  declared,  lies 
in  the  education  of  the  masses. — ll^ashinston  Fust. 


Dr.  FrP.d  M.  StonK.  Endowment  Secretary,  writes 
the  office  that  in  several  of  the  larsje  cities  which  he 
has  visited  recently  he  finds  a  constantlv  increasing 
interest  in  otir  work  and  everywhere  greater  en- 
cottragement. 
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COI.OXEI.      THEODOKE      ROOSEVELT. 

Theodore    ((oosevclt,   One  of  the    Trustees  of    (he  American 

University. 

Herewith  we  present  the  picture  of  Colonel  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  Candidate  of  the  National  Pro- 
gressive Party  for  President  of  the  United  States. 
We  do  not  take  this  liberty  as  an  effort  to  interject 
ourselves  into  the  political  arena.  We  simply  desire 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  the  fact  that 
Colonel  Roosevelt  is  a  trustee  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity, and  that  more  than  once  he  has  shown  his 
sincere  interest  in  our  welfare.  Never  can  be  for- 
gotten his  radiant  participation  as  President,  in  the 
exercises  on  our  university  grounds  during  the  General 
Conference  at  Baltimore  in  May,  iqoS.  That  speech 
attracted  well  merited  attention  throughout  the  world. 
It  was  a  noble,  a  wonderful  utterance.  It  will  live 
forever  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  privileged  to 
hear  it.  The  other  speaker  on  that  occasion.  Senator 
Jonathan  P.  Dolliver — sweet,  immortal  memory — has 
heard  the  great  summons.  Colonel  Roosevelt,  ap- 
pointed as  the  standard-bearer  of  a  new  party,  lives 
to  mingle,  sci;miiigly  with  increasing  force,  in  the 
affairs  of  mm. 


Women  Given   Degrees  in  a    Pontifical  University. 

For  the  lir^t  time  in  four  iiiituries  degrees  were  conferred 
ui>im  women  by  a  pontifie.nl  university  when  the  Catholic 
L  niversity  of  America  on  June  6,  ;iwardod  the  baccalaureate 
of  arts  to  eighteen  ,<;islers. 

Mgr.  Thomas  J.  Shahan.  icclfir  of  ihe  universily,  remarked 
that  a  feature  of  the  unusual  event  was  the  fact  th.at  the 
recipients  surpassed  all  previous  marks  of  scholastic  attain- 
ment for  a  like  degree  given  to  men  by  the  university, 


Bishop  McDowell  to  Advise  the  American  University. 

Bishop  William  F.  McDowell  very  kindly  has  con- 
sented to  act  as  an  adviser  to  the  American  University 
in  outlining  the  definite  steps  to  be  taken  in  formulat- 
ing its  educational  policy.  The  Board  of  Trustees  at 
their  last  meeting  authorized  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  five  of  their  number  to  take  under  ad- 
visement the  outlining  of  a  definite  educational  plan 
to  be  put  into  operation.  At  the  request  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, Bishop  McDowell  was  invited  to  serve  as  an 
adviser  to  this  committee.  The  Trustees  unanimously 
extended  the  invitation  to  the  Bishop  and  Bishop  Mc- 
Dowell very  kindly  has  consented  to  serve.  We  are 
very  grateful  to  this  eminent  leader  in  our  educational 
work,  for  his  ready  willingness  to  take  this  new 
burden  upon  his  heart.  It  will  mean  inuch  to  our 
enterprise.  We  cannot  but  thank  the  Bishop  and  as- 
sure him  that  he  shall  be  called  into  service  and  that, 
we  trust,  will  be  soon.  We  publish  Bishop  McDowell's 
picture  below. 


BISHOP    WILLIAM    F.    MCDOWELL. 
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Recent  Gifts  of  Money. 

(Acknowlciliiiiu'iil   ill   this  coluiiin   of  sums  less  than  $5.00  is 
to  be  rc:J,ardcd  os  a  rrccil'l  Ihcrcfor.) 

General  Fund. 

$^00  Etlvvard  L.  Brown;  $250  T.  C.  Hunter;  $100  Zenas 
Crane,  VV.  Al.  Crane;  $50  Thos.  C.  Day,  W.  C.  Arrison,  J.  K. 
Frickc;  $?S  B.  1  )angeri"icl(l ;  $30  Mrs.  Rebecca  Grazier;  $25 
Isaac  S.  Smythc,  R-  W.  Tunncll ;  $20  J.  A.  Huston;  $10  Hugh 
Dougherty,  J.  W.  Dalrymple ;  $5.00  Miss  Gay  Edna  Calvert, 
.A.  L.  Wiley. 

Hamilton  Lectureship  Fund. 

$10.00  C.  E.  Hamilton;  ;f5.oo  N.  L.  Rockwell,  J.  W.  Briggs; 
$4.19  Miscellaneous;  $4.00  F.  N.  Miner,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Benzee ; 
$2.00  (each)  A.  C.  Stevens,  J.  C.  Craig,  G.  A.  Fee;  $1.00 
(each)  C.  P.  Keast,  Miss  M.  M.  Nevin,  Bertha  Hosteller,  H. 
R.  Hartnian,  G.  A-  Finch. 

Asbury  Fund. 

$5.00  J.  H.  Goodrich,  A.  Dennis,  C.  C  Wallenius. 

Working  Fund. 

$1,000.00  Donor's  nauK'   \\  itlilicld. 

Courier  Furd. 
2SC.  N.  R.  Pearson. 


Progressive  Bencvoler  ce. 

For  several  years  one  of  tl:c  stanch  friends  of  the 
American  University  and  a  firm  advocate  of  the  higher 
Christian  Education  has  been  showing  his  faith  by  his 
works  by  maintaining  two  insti ranee  policies  aggrega- 
ting a  benefit  of  $8,000  to  the  University.  To  this  he 
added  an  outright  gift  of  $2,oco,  the  income  of  which 
is  steadily  added  to  a  working  fund  keeping  the 
insurances  in  force.  Recently  he  has  replenished  thib 
working  fund  by  a  new  gift  of  $1,000.  This  form 
of  beneficence  is  to  be  highly  commended  for  its 
soundness  of  method  and  certainty  of  result.  Does 
the  reader  hear  the  still  .small  voice  of  conscience  say- 
ing: "Go,  and  do  thou  likewise"?     "So  say  we  all  of 


Dr.  James  Boyd  Brady,  a   Benefactor  of  the  American 
University. 

The  request  that  liis  body  be  croniatcd  and  that  his  son  take 
.a  small  urnful  of  his  ashes  and  deposit  that  "three  feet  deep 
in  Greenwood  cemetery,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  beside  my  precious 
wife  and  beloved  children,"  is  made  in  the  will  of  the  Rev. 
James  Boyd  Brady,  filed  yesterday  in  the  Suffolk  probate 
court. 

"Amid  the  pathos  and  pangs  of  parting,"  the  will  reads,  "it 
is  enrapturing  to  see  Our  Father  calling  to  co-heirsfiip  with 
His  Son.  Blessed  Jesus,  thou  art  my  all  sustaining  trust. 
Araen." 

Under  the  will,  made  June  30  last,  he  gives  to  the  American 
University,  Washington,  his  library,  pictures,  curios,  stereo- 
scopic views,  with  boxes  frames  and  cases.  He  also  gives  it 
"my  recently  written  manuscript  of  three  vohuncs  on  'New 
Age,'  two  volumes  on  'Divine  Drama'  and  two  on  'Celestial 
Blossoms.' "  H  the  University  should  find  the  manuscripts 
of  financial  value,  he  directs  that  after  his  executors  have  been 
fairly  compensated  the  surplus  should  be  used  to  establish  an 
annual  prize  for  the  greatest  and  best  poem,  oration  or  essay 


1)11  "The  Surpassing  Splendors  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  and 
that  this  prize  be  open  to  world  competition. 

His  214  shares  of  preferred  stock  in  the  Washburn  Realty 
Trust,  Boston,  he  gives  to  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madi- 
son, N.  J.,  the  yearly  interest  to  be  given  to  a  student  as  a 
prize  for  the  best  oration  on  "The  Power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  Christian  Minister." 

His  copyrights,  trinkets,  studs,  buttons,  rings,  family  photo- 
graphs, gymnasia,  are  given  to  his  son  Paul. 

To  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Florence  1.  Runkgaler  of  New  York, 
is  given  his  household  furniture.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Franklin 
Hamilton  is  named  as  executor. 

At  the  funeral  in  the  church  the  Rev.  George  M.  Spencer 
delivered  the  eulogy,  and  prayer  was  offered  by  the  pastor,  the 
Kev.  A.  11.  Nazarian.  The  Rev-  Dr.  Franklin  Hamilton  con- 
(liuted  services  at  Forest  Hills,  where  the  body  was  cremated. 
—I'ublu-  Press. 


A  Wise  and  Courtevus  Answer  ta  Romanist  Assumptions. 

ill  another  column  we  have  quoted  certain  recent 
utterances  of  Romanists.  One  of  these  utterances  has 
called  forth  from  Dr.  Eckman,  Editor  of  the  New 
York  Christian  Advocate,  a  rejoinder  so  wise,  so 
brotherly  and  yet  so  conclusive  that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  giving  in  outline  the  points  of  the  answer.  We 
give  excerpts  from  the  editorial  of  September  12,  1912. 

"What  Do  the  Methodists  Intend  to  Do?" 

A  clever  writer  in  The  Catholic  World  for  August  asks 
this  question,  and  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  we  propose  to 
answer  it ; 

1.  The  Methodists  propose  to  acknowledge  with  all  candor 
tlie  excellences  of  the  Roman  Church.  These  are  numerous, 
and  not  to  be  ignored  by  any  unprejudiced  observer. 

2.  The  Methodists  propose  to  work  in  fellowship  with  Ro- 
manists, so  far  as  the  latter  will  permit  them  to  do  so,  for 
the  furtherance  of  all  great  moral  and  social  reforms. 

3.  The  Methodists  propose  to  refrain  from  all  those  things 
which  the  writer  in  The  Catholic  World  suggests  as  possible 
weapons  of  warfare,  such  as  the  boycott  in  business,  politics 
and  social  life,  and  every  other  form  of  persecution,  public 
and   private. 

4.  The  Methodists  propose  to  make  a  clear  distinction 
betwteen  the  Roman  Church  as  a  religious  body,  dedicated 
to  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  of  the  Crucified  One,  and 
the  politico-ecclesiastical  institution  which  under  the  same 
name  asserts  its  right  to  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
sovereignty  of  the  world. 

5.  The  Methodists  propose  to  continue  exposing  the  fallacy 
that  Rome  alone  has  "the  keys"  and  the  authority  to  "bind 
and  loose." 

6.The  Methodists  will  persist  in  expressing,  as  they  did  at 
the  late  General  Conference  of  one  branch  of  their  denomina- 
tion "the  deepest  sympathy  with  as  well  as  love  toward  the 
priests  and  people  within  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic 
Churches  who  are  working  toward  a  more  spiritual  interpre- 
tation of  the  Christian  faith." 

7.  The  Methodists  will  continue  to  lay  bare  the  record  of 
political  Romanism  in  those  countries  wdiere  she  has  been 
dominant,  both  as  an  admonition  to  liberty-loving  people  and 
as  a  justification  of  Protestant  missions  in  so-called  Catholic 
nations. 

H  these  ardent  Romanists  should  assert  themselves  as 
eager  to  make  America  Christian  at  any  cost,  Methodists 
would  shout  for  them  with  old-time  fervor.  Rut  they  are 
careful  to  announce  their  purpose  to  make  America  Catholie. 

The  Christian  Church  is  vastly  greater  than  the  Roman 
Church,  which  can  never  be  truly  Catholic  until  it  is  divested 
of  those  accretions  of  worldly  policy  which  offend  many  de- 
vout souls  within  its  own  borders,  and  awaken  the  censure  of 
such  humble  people  as  the  Methodists. 
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MASSACHUSETTS     AVENUE — ENTERING     SITE     OF     THE     AMERICAN    UNIVERSITY. 


Does  This  Refer  to  the  American  University? 

"The  endeavor  to  establish  an  institution  of  the  highest 
education  has  been  beset  by  many  difficulties.  Its  primary 
purpose  and  fundamental  methods  have  been  the  subject  ot 
constant  and  not  infrequently  acrimonious  debate.  Should 
the  institution  be  a  teaching  or  only  an  examining  body?  If 
it  were  to  be  an  examining  body,  should  its  examinations  be 
limited  to  .graduates  of  certain  schools,  or  should  the  tests 
be  thrown  open  to  all  ?  It  has  been  obliged  to  contend  against 
the  indifTerence  of  a  great  commercial  community — an  in- 
difference which  harasses  all  institutions  in  a  metropolis 
which  are  concerned  with  the  higher  education.  The  vmiver- 
sity  of      *     *     *     *      has  not  been  free  from  the  opposition, 

at  certain  times,  of  the  tmiversity  of     *     *     *     * 

Its  revenues  have  been  inadequate.  Its  progress  has  as  a 
result  been  slow.  Decades  have  been  required  to  secure 
results  which  ought  to  have  been  gained  in  a  year.  Yet  it 
has  progressed.  *  *  *  *  its  progress  has  been  like  the 
growth  of  the  principle  of  civil  liberty — sinuous  and  slow. 
Beset  and  defeated  by  opposing  forces,  crushed  or  harried  by 
foes  either  open  or  disguised  as  friends,  suffering  from  the 
lack  of  wisdom  in  enthusiastic  but  irrational  supporters,  res- 
trained by  the  indifTerence  of  formal  but  stolid  friends,  it  has 
yet  gone  forward." 

Does  this  refer  to  the  American  Uiiiversit}-?     No. 


It  is  taken  from  the  description  of  the  University  of 
London,  by  Charles  FrankHn  Thwing.  Concerning  this 
same  University  of  I,ondon  more  yet  shall  be  heard  in 
connection  with  the  American  University.  Watch  the 
succeeding  numbers  of  the  Courier,  and  keep  in  mind 
what  here  is  written. 


"Universities  are  like  Tennyson's  Brook — men  may  come 
and  men  may  go,  but  universities  go  on  forever.  *  *  *  But 
what  is  more  important  for  ever}'  democracy,  is  that  a  be- 
lief exists  that  the  stability  of  a  government  by  the  people 
depends  largely  noon  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  In- 
telligence must  increase  as  government  becomes  more  demo- 
cratic. In  securing  such  intelligence,  the  guidance  and  in- 
spiring  force  of  universities  are   of  prevailing  worth." 


"By  reason  of  the  presence  of  these  three  elements,  the  in- 
creasing comple.xedness  of  civilization,  the  increasing  com- 
petitions of  civilization,  the  increasing  sense  of  the  need  of 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  the  education  which  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  world  seek  to  give  becomes 
of   greater    worth    and   of    wi'lcning   relationships." 
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Decease  of  Doctor  Davidson. 

We  displace  matter  prepared  for  this  issue  of  the 
Courier  to  make  room  for  the  saddening  announce- 
ment that  our  former  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilbur 
L.  Davidson,  suddenly  departed  this  life  on  Tuesday, 
September  17,  at  his  home  in  Cleveland.  A  remark- 
able coincidence  is  that  his  crowning  occurred  on  the 
very  day  that  his  own  loved  East  Ohio  Conference 
was  merged  with  the  North  Ohio  Conference  in  Ep- 
worth  Church  of  his  own  loved  city,  Cleveland. 
Further  note  of  his  useful  life  and  work  must  be  de- 
ferred to  a  later  number. 


Madame    Mountford    and    tier    Si^ter,   Miss    Anna    Mamreov, 
Return  to  Washington. 

After  filling  public  engagements  in  the  Middle 
West,  Madame  Lydia  F.  Mountford  and  Miss  Anna 
F.  Mamreov  have  recently  arrived  in  Washington,  and 


already  liavc  entered  upon  the  work  uf  installing  ad- 
ditional articles  of  great  interest  and  value  to  the 
Alonntford-jMamreov  Biblical  Museum  in  the  Col- 
lege of  llistory.  Three  years  ago  this  unique  and 
iinnialelu'd  collection  of  costumes,  utensils,  pictures, 
and  curies  was  begun,  and  it  is  now  the  purpose  of 
the  founders  of  this  gallery  of  Scripture  illumination 
to  enrich  the  present  assemblage  of  treasures  and  to 
make  a  complete  and  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  whole. 
In  this  congenial  task  Miss  Mamreov's  expert  knowl- 
edge of  Palestine  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  it- 
life  and  customs  will  be  a  most  helpful  factor. 

Those  who  have  seen  this  rich  and  beautiful 
museum  will,  if  they  repeat  their  visit  after  a  few 
weeks,  be  rewarded  with  a  vision  of  treasures  new  and 
old.  Madame  Mountford  returns  in  a  few  days  to 
Ohio  to  fulfill  lecture  engagements,  but  hopes  shortly 
to  rejoin  her  sister  here  in  the  labors  which  unite 
their  hands  and  hearts.  Visitors  are  welcomed  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  will  be  granted  the  privilege  of  see- 
ing the  articles  and  hearing  or  reading  descrijitions. 


Help  Us  to  Make  This  Good. 

Mr.  J.  B.  White,  the  manager  of  our  Gibson  Farm 
in  Southern  Indiana,  writes  that  the  heavy  rains  and 
sudden  high  floods  in  the  Ohio  river  have  resulted  in 
no  little  damage  to  our  crops  on  the  low  lands. 

This  of  course,  will  reduce  the  amount  to  be  realized 
from  this  property  this  year.  We  are  depending  upon 
the  returns  from  this  farm  to  assist  us  in  caring  for 
certain  heavy  taxes.  Will  not  the  friends  to  whose 
eyes  this  word  comes  remember  us  with  a  gift  to  help 
us  in  this  emergency? 

We  are  administering  our  affairs  now  so  closely  and 
economically  that  every  loss  is  felt.  Let  some  generous 
friend  therefore  come  now  to  our  assistance.  Let  him 
help  us  to  make  good  that  upon  which  in  our  plans  we 
had  depended. 


Concerning  That   Proposed  Electric  Car  Line  to  Our  Grounds. 

It  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time  now  when  electric 
cars  will  be  running  from  the  heart  of  the  city  of 
Washington  to  our  doors.  The  campaign  to  secure 
this  line  has  begun.  It  never  will  be  allowed  to  falter 
until  we  have  what  the  whole  community  concedes  is 
our  right — proper  transportation  to  our  university  site. 

The  bill  providing  for  this  proposed  line  still  is  in 
Congress.  It  has  a  chance  to  pass  during  the  coming 
short  winter  session. 

But  just  as  this  "Courier"  goes  to  press  there  comes 
the  announcement  that  there  has  been  organized  a  great 
corporation  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  and  unifying 
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the  public  utilities  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
corporation,  which,  already  has  begun  its  initial  oper- 
ations, is  capitalized  at  $30,000,000  witli  the  permission 
to  enlarge  its  capital  to  $60,000,000.  The  plan  is  to 
combine  into  one  generous  and  comprehensive  unit  the 
traction  lines,  the  gas  and  light  companies,  indeed,  to 
"control  and  direct  the  affairs  of  all  the  public  service 
corporations  doing  business  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia." 

The  organization  of  this  gigantic  combine,  without 
doubt,  will  forward  the  building  of  the  particular  car 
line  in  which  we  are  interested.  For  in  the  past  one  of 
the  chief  barriers  to  the  laying  down  of  our  line  has 
been  the  courteous  disinclination  upon  the  part  of  both 
of  the  existing  electric  car  systems  to  undertake  the 
work  through  fear  that  such  enterprise  upon  the  part 
of  either  system  would  be  an  intrusion  upon  the  work- 
ing field  of  the  other. 

While  these  two  polite  car  systems  thus  have  been 
pursuing  this  Alphonse-Gaston  policy  we  have  walked. 
But  a  brighter  day  is  dawning.  The  new  public  utili- 
ties corporation  cannot  fail  to  grasp  and  to  utilize  the 
great  opportunity  open  to  it  through  the  extension  of 
better  transportation  facilities  into  the  most  beautiful, 
salubrious  and  rapidly  growing  section  of  the  national 
capital.  Soon,  therefore,  the  American  University  will 
have  an  electric  car  line  to  its  doors. 


in  this  carriage  road,  where  stands  a  bridge  over  a 
Ijranch  of  Murdock  creek.  The  extent  of  the  Univer- 
sity grounds  may  be  mcasiu-ed  in  part  by  joining  the 
two  portions  of  this  new  driveway  and  remembering 
that  they  traverse  the  site  through  its  narrower  limits. 


Massachusetts  Avenue   Now  Extended  Through  Our  Grounds 
and  to  the  District  Line. 

The  work  of  the  past  summer  just  west  of  Wis- 
consin Avenue  brought  to  completion  the  grading  and 
macadamizing  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  between 
Wisconsin  and  Nebraska  Avenues.  This  section  of 
the  great  thoroughfare  presents  a  magnificent  view 
from  either  extremity,  stretching  out  to  nearly  a  mile 
of  perfectly  straight  roadbed  with  a  graceful  dip  to 
and  across  the  viaduct  of  Foundry  Branch  and  an 
easy  gradient  on  either  side.  More  recently  under 
the  direction  of  the  District  Officers  a  carriage  way 
has  been  constructed,  opening  up  Massachusetts  Av- 
enue across  the  site  of  the  American  University  and 
on  to  Western  Avenue  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
beyond. 

We  present  on  page  three  a  view  of  Massachusetts 
Avenue  entering  our  site  at  its  intersection  with 
Nebraska  Avenue  and  extending  to  the  crest  of  a  hill 
about  four  hundred  feet  to  the  northwest.  The  chim- 
ney and  gable  of  the  old  Addison-Murdock  house  may 
be  discerned  in  the  foliage  at  the  left.  At  this  point, 
next  to  old  Fort  Reno  the  highest  in  the  District,  an- 
other view  is  obtained  (see  page  seven),  a  vista  reach- 
ing out  across  the  District  boundary,  across  Montgom- 
ery county,  Maryland,  over  the  Potomac  and  into  Vir- 
ginia toward  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  western  line  of  the 
University  site,  about  sixteen  hundred  feet  from  its 
eastern  or  city  front,  may  be  located  by  a  slight  curve 


The  Fail  Conferences. 

Careful  provision  has  been  made  for  a  thorough 
presentation  of  the  cause  of  the  American  University 
to  the  conferences  this  autumn.  The  field  has  been 
mapped  out  and  divided  into  strategic  sections  as  far 
as  possible.  The  arrangement  in  general  is  as  follows : 
Rev.  Albert  Osborn  will  go  to  New  York,  visiting  the 
scenes  of  his  earlier  ministry.  He  will  be  our  official 
representative  at  the  Genesee  Conference. 

Chancellor  Hamilton  will  also  go  to  New  York,  ad- 
dressing the  First  General  Conference  District  Con- 
vention of  Epworth  Leagues,  which  this  year  meets 
at  Troy.  The  Chancellor  thence  will  move  on,  visiting 
the  Central  New  York  Conference  at  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
the  Erie  Conference  at  Kane,  Pa.,  the  Northeast  Ohio 
Conference  at  Cleveland,  the  Central  Ohio  at  Kenton, 
Ohio,  the  Ohio  Conference  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  the 
Pittsburgh  Conference  at  Blairsville,  Pa.,  and  the  West 
Virginia  Conference  at  Elkins,  West  Virginia. 

Dr.  Stone  will  visit  the  conferences  farther  West. 
He  will  cover  the  conferences  in  Indiana,  Michigan 
and  Illinois. 

Dr.  Hancher,  it  is  hoped,  can  represent  our  interests 
before  the  conferences  still  farther  West.  He  hopes 
to  be  in  Iowa  and  the  adjoining  sections  of  the  country 
at  this  time  and  whenever  the  dates  are  practicable 
will  cover  the  field. 


Summer  Meetings  and  the  American  University. 

Each  summer  it  has  been  the  custom  of  Chancellor 
Hamilton  to  accept  a  certain  number  of  invitations  to 
address  Camp  meetings  and  Summer  Assemblies  and 
Institutes.  This  always  offers  opportunity  to  bring  the 
American  University  to  the  attention  and  to  lay  it 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  hearers.  This  past  season  has 
been  no  exception.  Chancellor  Hamilton  visited  quite 
a  number  of  such  meetings  in  the  New  England  states 
and  everywhere  the  cause  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  people.  A  more  kindly  reception  than  usual 
was  given  to  the  visitor  and  the  literature  which  he 
distributed  was  received  eagerly.  A  growing  interest 
among  the  most  conservative  classes  was  manifested. 
Private  conversation  developed  on  every  hand  an 
earnest  desire  for  our  success. 


Mr.  a.  L.  Wiley,  of  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  is  one  of  the 
most  faithful  and  helpful  members  of  that  Tenth 
Legion  who  are  gathering  around  the  American  Uni- 
versity for  the  great  forward  march  which  soon  is  to 
begin.  Mr.  Wiley  assists  us  in  ways  that  astonish 
and  always  delight  us.    He  has  our  deepest  gratitude. 
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A  Word  or   Two  About  Some  of    Our  Workers  and  Friends. 

Mailaiiii;  IVloniil  fi)r>l,  the  ruuiulcr  of  the  Aluunlfnrl 
Biblical  Museuiii  in  the  American  University,  writes 
us  that  she  has  been  lecturing  with  great  success  at 
the  various  Chautauciuas  in  Iowa,  making  Des  Moines 
her  headquarters.  To  the  joy  of  all  her  friends  she  is 
restored  to  her  wonted  health  and  vigor.  She  sends  a 
photograph  of  herself  in  the  garb  of  the  Shepherd 
Messenger  from  Palestine.  The  picture  is  very  strik- 
ing and  most  unusual  and  interesting.  In  a  later  issue 
of  the  Courier  we  hope  to  reproduce  it.  Madame 
Mountford's  permanent  address  is  P.  O.  Box  323, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


:iiiil  that  night  the  sum  of  $io.ocx)  was  subscribed  toward  the 
same,  to  be  followed  by  a  campaign  in  the  churches  for  twice 
or  thrice  as  much  more.  On  the  opening  day  of  the  term, 
ground  was  broken  for  the  Carnegie  Library,  and  a  few  weeks 
later  the  sod  was  turned  for  the  chapel,  the  walls  of  which  are 
now  going  up.  On  the  latter  occasion  Bishop  Warren  de- 
livered the  address,  surpassing  himself  in  a  forceful  and  bril- 
liant putting  of  the  fact  that  education  without  religion  is  a 
lieadless  torso,  and  that  the  church  college,  culminating  in  the 
chapel  and  what  that  building  stands  for,  is  the  only  complete 
and  liroad  and  free  university  possible  in  America.  Civiliza- 
tions that  laid  supreme  emphasis  upon  only  one  phase  of 
liuman  nature  did  in  ancient  times  become  conspicuous — fail- 
ures. Only  those  institutions,  nations,  civilizations,  individ- 
uals, can  enduringly  succeed  that  make  the  largest  room  for 
the  one  true  God. — From  n  Report  of  the  Colorado  Confer- 
ence Proceedings. 


The  editor  of  the  Courier,  Rev.  Albert  Osborn,  will 
present  the  cause  of  the  American  University  at  his 
own  home  Conference,  the  Genesee,  meeting  in  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  October  2,  under  Bishop  Burt.  It  will  be  a 
refreshment  to  him  to  meet  former  friends  and 
associates  in  the  ministry,  and  to  recall  the  memories 
of  associations  with  Bishop  Hurst  in  his  literary  and 
ecclesiastical  labors  while  a  resident  in  the  Queen  City 
of  the  Lakes. 

Dr.  Fred  M.  Stone,  of  the  American  University, 
preached  for  the  Central  Avenue  congregation,  Indian- 
apolis, August  1 8th,  during  the  vacation  of  Dr.  Storms, 

pastor. 

*     *     * 

Dr.  J.  W.  Hancher,  after  spending  some  strenuous 
months  following  the  General  Conference,  is  in  Port- 
land, having  a  short  rest  before  he  goes  to  his  own 
conference  in  Iowa.  Dr.  Hancher  looks  fine  and  well. 
We  are  'always  glad  to  see  his  smiling  and  pleasant 
face.  He  is  an  inspiration. — Pacific  Cliristiaii  Advo- 
cate. 

Mr.  John  P.  Holland,  lay  delegate  for  the  California 
Conference  at  the  Minneapolis  General  Conference 
of  1912,  and  Mrs.  Holland,  of  Sacramento,  are  on  a 
trip  which  will  carry  them  into  New  York,  Connecticut 
and  Delaware,  and  en  route  they  will  visit  Vancouver, 
resorts  in  the  Canadian  Rockies  and  Winnipeg.  They 
expect  to  return  to  California  in  October.  Mr.  Hol- 
land always  will  be  glad  to  give  addresses  on  Christian 
Education  and  the  American  University.  He  is  a  most 
winning  and  attractive  speaker.  We  advise  all  our 
people  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  hear  him. 


A  Memory  of   Bishop  Warren,  That  Immortal  Friend  of  the 
American  Univenity. 

During  the  past  seven  years,  from  the  most  chance  begin- 
ning, has  grown  up  the  custom  of  having  Saturday  night  of 
Conference  week  devoted  to  a  university  supper,  the  aim  of 
which  is  tn  stimulate  interest  in  the  University  of  Denver. 
This  year  the  need  of  a  chapel  building  had  become  apparent. 


Henry  White  Warren. 

How  high  he  towered  among  men  of  his  time. 
E'en  as  a  snow  crowned  Alp  o'ertops  the  hill  I 
Nor  spurned  he  lowly  mind  or  halting  will ; 

Reached  pinnacles  of  truth,  and  thought  sublime. 

Yielding  no  height  attained,  his  joy  to  climb 
Where  broader  vision  with  new  power  could  fill 
His  hungry  soul — yet  on  and  upward  still 

Increasing  manhood's  weal  with  values  prime. 

To  men  at  large  he  brought  his  quarry  rare. 

Entrapped  on  land  or  sea,  in  sky  or  air. 

We  saw  him  step  from  earth  to  sun  and  star 

And  breathless  watched  his  soul-engaging  wand. 
Revealing  realms  of  truth  that  stretched  afar. 
Rise,  brother,  teacher,  prophet,  seer,  beyond 

Enclosing  walls  of  sense,  of  time,  of  clay, 

Nor  cease  to  draw  us  up  the  King's  highway. 

Albert  Osborn. 


The  An^trican  University — A  Suggestion. 

Rkv.  James  C.  B.\k:er,  D.  D. 
(Reprinted  from  Zion's  Herald). 

It  is  now  some  twenty  years  since  Bishop  Hurst  proposed 
that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  organize  and  develop  a 
great  post-graduate  university  in  the  city  of  Washington.  Lo- 
cated at  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government,  with  an  endow- 
ment of  at  least  ten  million  dollars,  he  hoped  that  this  insti- 
tution would  stand  far  above  all  other  institutions  in  the 
country,  and  secure  for  itself  a  place  of  unquestioned  leader- 
ship. 

The  American  University  has  a  beautiful  site,  within  easy 
reach  of  the  very  centre  of  the  city  of  Washington.  It  will 
soon  be  less  than  half  an  hour  from  the  library  and  the  Capitol. 
It  has  one  fine  building  completed  and  half  of  another.  It  has 
an  ample  acreage  for  libraries,  lecture  rooms,  laboratories,  and 
residence  lialls  for  men  and  women. 

But  the  plan  of  this  proposed  university,  with  its  very  partial 
material  realization,  gives  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
today  its  most  serious  educational  problem.  Many  of  the  most 
earnest  students  of  the  educational  situation  are  confident  that 
there  are  some  intermediate  steps  to  be  taken  before  Bishop 
Hurst's  dream  is  realized.  Indeed,  an  increasing  number 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  trying  to  carry  out  his  plans  completely. 
The  educational  conditions  have  changed  fundamentally,  and 
the  question  now  is — What  can  be  done  with  the  beginning  of 
an  endowment  in  the  Federal  City  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
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Church,  which  will  be  of  service  to  ihis  country,  and  which 
at  the  same  time  will  be  helpful  to  the  church  and  will  reflect 
credit  upon  the  wisdom  of  its  administration? 

Before  suggesting  a  possible  way  out,  it  is  well  to  see  how 
matters  have  changed  educationally  since  Bishop  Hurst  first 
proposed  his  plan  for  an  institution  devoted  exclusively  to 
graduate  work. 

Such  an'  institution  was,  in  one  sense,  much  more  needed 
then  than  it  is  today.  Then  Johns  Hopkins  was  still  definitely 
in  the  lead  of  American  universities  providing  graduate  work. 
The  present  University  of  Chicago  had  not  been  established. 
Harvard  had  just  begun  to  wake  up  to  the  desirability  of 
establishing  graduate  work.  So  also  Columbia,  and  other 
universities  in  the  country  were  doing  practically  nothing  in 
this  field.  Today,  every  university  of  large  resources  and 
strategic  location  considers  graduate  work  an  essential  part  of 
its  scheme  of  instruction  and  investigation.  The  great  State 
universities,  Leland  Stanford,  Tulane,  Northwestern,  West- 
ern Reserve,  have  all  incorporated  this  idea  of  graduate  work 
in  their  scheme  of  organization.  It  is  evident  that  this  ad- 
vanced work  is  no  longer  to  be  done  at  any  one  centre  or  by 
any  one  institution,  but  it  is  to  be  an  essential  part  of  every 
institution  of  real  university  rank  and  equipment  in  this 
country,  as  it  is  in  Germany. 

Further,  the  graduate  university,  developed  without  any 
reference  to  undergraduate  departments,  has  not  been  a  suc- 
cess. Johns  Hopkins  has  found  it  necessary  to  establish  an 
undergraduate  department.  The  University  of  Chicago,  which 
was  going  to  emphasize  primarily  its  graduate  department,  has 
seen  its  undergraduate  departments  overtake  and  surpass  in 
attendance  its  graduate  school ;  and  even  Clark  Universitj', 
which  was  very  determined  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  an 
undergraduate  department,  has  finally  succumbed,  and  Clark 
College  has  become  an  essential  part  of  Clark  University- 

The  logic  of  the  situation  surely  points  in  this  direction,  viz., 
that  a  first-class  college  of  the  traditional  type  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  shall  be  developed 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  that  out  of  this  college  shall 
be  allowed  to  grow  whatever  departments  for  advanced  work, 
professional  or  scientific,  time  and  tide  and  circumstance  may 
permit. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  such  an  institution  in  Washington  noiv. 
Here  is  a  population  of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  which  will  un- 
doubtedly steadily  and  rapidly  increase  until  it  reaches  half  a 
million,  and  perhaps  twice  that.  And  for  this  population  the 
only  college  institutions  are  Georgetown  University,  under 
Jesuit  auspices,  and  the  Catholic  University  under  the  general 
auspices  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Now  a  college  of  this  sort  with  a  faculty  of  the  right  kind 
could  impress  the  city  of  Washington  and  keep  steadily  before 
the  country,  as  from  one  of  the  most  strategic  points,  the  idea 
that  Methodism  stands  for  scholarship,  for  the  most  advanced 
type  of  education,  and  thus  create  a  helpful  association  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  at  large,  in  this  country  and  in  foreign 
countries,  between  the  iMethodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the 
intellectual  movement  of  the  time.  We  must  do  something, 
for  the  present  situation  is  surely  a  reflection  on  the  church, 
and  has  brought  a  certain  amount  of  merited  ridicule  upon  us. 
Washington  would  undoubtedly  support  such  an  institution, 
recognizing  that  such  a  college  would  be  of  great  service  to 
its  growing  population.  Hosts  of  young  people  all  over  the 
country  would  w'elcome  it,  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
would  like  to  study  in  the  city  of  Washington.  And  these 
would  come  to  it  without  appreciably  diminishing  the  strength 
or  clientele  of  any  other  ^klethodist  institution.  And  surely 
in  our  present  uncomfortable  situation  the  church  ought  not 
to  permit  the  jealousy  or  opposition  of  other  church  institu- 
tions to  stand  in  the  way  of  this  great  project. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Catholic  Church  with  its  cus- 
tomary sense  of  strategic  situations,  is  demonstrating  a  won- 
derful interest -in  developing  and  strengthening  its  hold  upon 
the  Federal  Capital  City  of  the  Union.  The  Catholic  Uni- 
versity is,  so  to  speak,  under  the  direct  auspices  and  cheri.shing 
care  of  the  Pope  himself,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  bring 
all  orders  and  all  factions  of  the  Catholic  Church  together 
for  the  combined  support  of  this  great  undertaking,  which 
is  already  attracting  world  wide  attention.  The  Jesuits  also 
have  seized  upon  the  Federal  City  for  the  location  of  one  of 
their  most  efTicient  and  influential  institutions. 
The  Catholics  understood  how  the  whole  country  is  easily 
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reached  from  Washington.  The  .\ssociated  Press,  the  United 
Press,  and  all  other  similar  organizations,  have  their  agencies 
there,  and  are  eager  to  snatch  up  even  insignificant  events 
and  telegraph  thein  to  every  village  in  the  United  States. 
This  means  a  very  great  power  and  influence  to  a  group  of 
strong,  vigorous  men. 

The  argument  advanced  is  not  that  Protestants  ought  to 
be  doing  things  simply  because  their  Catholic  brethren  are 
doing  them,  but  that  here  is  an  immensely  strategic  situation 
which  we  have  pledged  ourselves  to  the  church  at  large  to 
occupy  in  an  efficient  educational  way.  A  college  is  needed. 
Properly  equipped  and  endowed,  it  would  become  one  of  the 
greatest  forces  for  intellectual  and  moral  uplift  which  could 
be  set  in  motion ;  and  by  the  influence  which  it  would  gain 
through  the  right  kind  of  service  properly  rendered,  it  would 
secure  for  the  church  advantages  far  surpassing  any  outlay 
of  capita!  or  expended  energy. 

One  word  more.  If  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Curch,  South, 
were  willing  to  join  with  us  and  make  this  a  common  insti- 
tution imder  the  joint  auspices  of  the  two  bodies,  it  would 
constitute  a  valuable  means  of  bringing  these  two  great 
organizations  nearer  together,  and  of  cementing  the  ties  al- 
ready making  for  imion.  Here  upon  this  neutral  ground, 
neither  South  nor  North,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  bring 
together  a  very  considerable  body  of  young  men  and  women, 
both  from  the  North  and  from  the  South,  who  by  their 
mutual  action  and  interaction  would  advance  the  common 
interests  of  the  church  and  country,  which  no  other  institu- 
tion existing,  nor  any  institution  located  elsewhere,  could  hope 
to  accomplish  w-ith  the  same  effort' 

The  above  article  \vc  reprint  from  the  Zion'.s  Herald. 
The  study  so  carefully  made  is  a  vahiahle  and  timely 
contribntinn.  It  shnws  that  Dr.  Baker  ha.s  tipon  his 
heart  this  ])nibleni  and  is  willing  to  give  of  his  time 
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and  slrengtli  to  the  solution  of  it.  For  this  we  are 
most  grateful  and  here  and  now  we  record  our  grati- 
tude. With  pccuHar  pleasure  we  note  the  incre'asing 
interest  and  attention  directed  toward  this  enterprise. 
Naturally  such  a  condition  of  public  feeling  pleases 
and  greatly  heartens  us. 

It  was  only  a  slip  of  the  pen  which  made  the  article 
seemingly  overlook  the  existence  at  the  national 
capital  of  two  colleges  not  under  Romanist  control. 
George  Washington  University  has  an  historic  College 
of  Liberal  Arts,  which,  as  Columbian  College,  was 
founded  by  the  Baptists.  We  fear  that  some  would 
deem  it  invidious  to  omit  Howard  University  from  his 
distinguished  service  in  which  university,  with  its  great 
college  and  allied  schools,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  has  taken  Wilbur  P.  Thirkield  to  be  one  of 
her  Bishops.  We  do  not  suggest  this  lapsus  pennae  as 
any  occasion  for  controversy.  Far  from  it.  Our  labor 
is  not  to  become  controversialists  over  the  American 
University,  but  to  seek  to  harmonize  all  shades  of 
interest  and  feeling  into  a  crystallized  unit  of  active 
help.  We  hold  no  brief  for  controversy.  Others  in 
the  past  have  found  this.  We  do  not  care  to  depart 
from  our  irenic  policy.  We  are  engaged  in  the  great- 
est single  undertaking  of  Methodism,  or  indeed  Ameri- 
can Protestantism,  and  we  seek  only  help. 

In  passing,  however,  we  might  add  for  the  comfort 
of  all  that  we  are  alive  to  our  work,  but  we  realize  that 
all  facts  must  be  known.  Not  an  hour  passes  without 
'  its  burden  of  thought,  care  and  study.  As  a  result  we 
are  firmly  persuaded,  or,  as  one  of  the  choice  spirits 
of  our  day  prefers  to  phrase  it,  we  are  distinctly  of 
cpinion  that  we  are  approaching  a  wise  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  American  University.  When  the 
matter  has  been  analyzed  and  articulated  a  little  more 
clearly,  and  the  proper  counsel  and  advice  can  have 
been  secured  to  devise  definite  working  details,  and, 
when,  take  notice  all !  a  little  more  consecrated  money 
shall  have  been  secured,  we  shall  offer  our  thought 
and  plan  to  the  world. 

Meantime,  let  us  repeat  it,  we  welcome  a  free  and 
full  discussion  of  the  whole  subject.  This  "Courier" 
is  an  0])en  forum  for  discussion.  Thus  shall  we  gain 
light  and  mutual  confidence.  We  desire  only  the  most 
searching  and  intelligent  investigation  of  all  the  facts 
as  they  now  exist.  Then  shall  the  truth  be  known  and 
the  right  way  be  found,  for  as  "iron  sharpeneth  iron, 
so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend." 


Some  l^ecent  Roman  Catholic  Utterances. 

The  Roman  CntlioHc  is  to  wield  his  vote  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  Catholic  ascendency  in  this  country.  All  legislation 
must  be  governed  by  the  will  of  God  unerringly  indicated  by 
the  pope.  Education  must  be  controlled  by  the  Catholic  au- 
thorities, and  under  education  the  opinions  of  the  individual 
and  the  utterances  of  the  press  are  included.  Many  opinions 
are  to  be  forbidden  by  the  secular  arm,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  even  lo  war  and  bloodshed.— 77;,-  Calliolic  World. 

[Extract  of  a  sermon  preached  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  30, 


by  the  Rev.  D.  S.  l^helan,  L,i-  D.,  and  reported  in  the  Western 
IValchman.] 

And  why  is  it  the  Church  is  strong;  why  is  it  everybody  is 
afraid  of  the  Catholic  Church?  And  the  American  people  are 
more  afraid  of  her  than  any  people  of  the  world.  Why  are 
they  afraid  of  the  Catholic  Church?  They  know  what  the 
Catholic  Church  means.  We  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  ready 
to  go  to  the  death  for  the  Church.  Under  God,  she  is  the 
supreme  object  of  our  worship.  Tell  us  that  we  think  more 
of  the  Church  than  we  do  of  the  United  States;  of  course  we 
do.  Tell  us  we  are  Catholics  first  and  Americans  or  English- 
men afterward ;  of  course  we  are.  Tell  us,  in  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  civil  government  we  take  the  side 
of  the  Church;  of  course  we  do.  Why,  if  the  government  of 
the  United  States  were  at  war  with  the  Church  we  would  say 
tomorrow,  to  hell  with  the  government  of  the  United  States; 
and  if  the  Church  and  all  the  governments  of  the  world  were 
at  war  we  would  say,  to  hell  with  all  the  governments  of  the 
world.  They  say  we  are  Catholics  first  and  Americans  de- 
cidedly afterward.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  We  are 
Catholics  first  and  we  love  the  Church  more  than  we  love  any 
and  all  the  governments  of  the  world.  Let  the  governments 
of  the  world  steer  clear  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  let  the  em- 
perors, let  the  kings,  and  the  presidents  not  come  into  conflict 
with  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Because  the  Catholic 
Church  is  everything  to  all  the  Catholics  of  the  world ;  they 
renounce  all  nationalities  where  there  is  a  question  of  loyalty 
to  her.  And  why  is  it  the  Pope  is  so  strong?  Why  is  it  that 
in  this  countr)',  where  we  have  only  seven  per  cent  of  the 
population,  the  Catholic  Church  is  so  much  feared?  She  is 
loved  by  all  her  children  and  feared  by  everybody.  Why  is  it 
the  Pope  is  such  a  tremendous  power?  Why,  the  Pope  is  the 
ruler  of  the  world-  All  the  emperors,  all  the  kings,  all  the 
princes,  all  the  presidents  of  the  world  today  are  as  these 
altar  boys  of  mine.  The  Pope  is  the  ruler  of  the  world. 
Why?  Because  he  is  the  ruler  of  the  Catholics  of  the  world, 
the  Catholics  of  all  the  world ;  and  the  Catholics  of  all  the 
world  would  die  for  the  rights  of  the  Pope. 

Can  any  patriotic  American  read  the  above  fulmina- 
tions  and  yet  not  hold  that  the  hour  has  come  to  make 
at  our  national  capital  a  firm,  clear  stand  for  Protest- 
antism and  civil  liberty?  For  Romanist  bane  there  is 
one  good  antidote — Found  and  Endozc  the  American 
University. 


But  Why  Not  Duplicate  the  Rhodes  Plan  for  Americans? 

With  the  aid  of  wealthy  Americans,  Dr.  Parkin,  organizing 
representative  of  the  Rhodes  scholarship  trust,  hopes  to  dupli- 
cate on  this  side  of  the  .Atlantic  the  scheme  of  the  South 
African  millionaire,  so  that  English  students  may  be  sent  to 
American  universities.  As  matters  stand,  European  students 
are  infrequently  found  at  the  imiversities  of  this  country, 
while  long  before  Cecil  Rhodes  founded  his  Oxford  system 
many  Americans  had  regularly  gone  abroad  to  complete  their 
studies  at  the  universities  of  France,  Germany  and  England. 

Back  of  Dr.  Parkin's  suggestion  that  English  students  be 
sent  to  this  country  is  the  obvious  hope  that  through  them 
England  may  be  helped  to  acquire  a  better  understanding  of 
American  life,  American  institutions  and  American  modes  of 
thought  and  work.  To  the  average  American  who  travels 
abroad  the  ignorance  and  misconception  of  the  educated 
Englishman.  Frenchman  or  German  about  things  American 
are  likely  to  be  appalling.  In  spite  of  the  numbers  of  their 
countrymen  that  have  settled  in  this  country,  they  seem  to 
regard  it  as  a  land  that  by  nature  is  somehow  queer,  mon- 
strous  or   abnormal. 

A  few  score  of  young  Englishmen  residing  year  after  year 
m  American  colleges  might  serve  as  useful  missionaries  after 
Ihey  returned  home  and  strengthen  the  bond  of  sympathy 
between  the  two  countries  as  only  intimate  acquaintance  and 
close  fellowship  can. — Nnv  York  World. 
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Doctor  David  Henry  Carroll's  Noble  Bequest  to  the  American 
University — The  Value  Not  Yet  Known  -Wide  Distribu- 
tion (o  Many  Worthy  Causes. 

The  will  of  Dr.  David  Heiin-  Carroll,  subscribed  to 
by  himself  on  September  26,  1907,  was  filed  for  pro- 
bate November  20,  1912.  The  executors  and  trustees 
named  are,  James  Henry  Smith,  Ailexander  Warfield 
Monroe,  and  Daniel  Hopper  Emory.  The  exact  value 
of  the  estate  and  hence  of  the  several  equal  Shares  is 
at  this  time  not  known.  We  hope  to  be  able  in  our 
next  issue  of  the  Coi'RIEr  to  make  a  more  definite 
statement,  based  on  care- 
ful estimates  of  the  execu- 
tors. 

After  the  payment  of  the 
testator's  debts  and  his 
funeral  expenses  the  execu- 
tors are  to  set  aside  $40,000 
worth  of  securities,  and  the 
income  thereon  shall  be 
paid  to  the  Misses  Caroline 
Elizabeth,  Ellen  Virginia, 
Sophia  Mantz  and  Florence 
Boyd,  the  four  sisters  of 
the  testator's  late  'wife. 
Upon  the  marriage  or  death 
of  any  of  these  the  income 
is  to  be  paid  the  survivors, 
and  at  the  death  or  mar- 
riage of  the  last,  the  prin- 
cipal becomes  the  property 
of  the  American  Univer- 
sity, as  also  does  all  other 
property  not  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  by  the  will. 

The  residue  of  the  estate 
is  to  be  converted  into  cash 
as  soon  as  can  be  conven- 
iently done,  unless  the 
legatees  are  willingto  accept 
in    lieu    of    money    stocks, 

bonds  or  other  securities  of  equal  value.  Tlie  residue 
is  to  be  divided  into  500  equal  shares.  These  shares 
are  to  be  distributed  as  follows : 

To  the  American  University,  Washington,  D.  C, 
200  shares  for  the  erection  of  one  of  the  buildings  of 
the  university  or  as  an  endowment  fund  to  one  of  the 
colleges,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  trustees, 
in  either  case  to  bear  the  name  of  David  IT.  Carroll. 

For  an  orphanage  for  boys  uiu'.cr  the  auspices  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  be  cstablislK-d  in  Bahiniore 
or  its  vicinity,  6o  shares. 


DOCTOR  D.WID  It.  CARROLL 


The  initial  steps  for  establishing  such  a  corporation  to  be 
i;;ken  by  the  Preachers'  Meeting  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Baltimore  as  soon  after  his  decease  as  practicable. 
Fifty  of  these  shares  to  the  Home  for  the  Aged  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church, -in  Baltimore,  for  the  erection  of  a 
building,  or,  if  that  be  deemed  impracticable,  then  an  addition 
to  the  present  building,  in  either  case  to  be  known  as  a  memo- 
rial to  Mrs.  David  H.  Carroll. 

To  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  l\Iethodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  25  shares. 

To  the  Board  of  Homt  Missions  and  Church  Extension  of 
the  Methodist  Epirxopal  Church,  2.=;  shares. 

To  the  Methodist  Preacheis'  Aid  Society  of  Baltimore,  23 
s!i.-ires.  the  income  only  to  be  used. 

To  the  trustees  of  Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle,   Pa..  25 

shares,  to  be  known  as  the  David  H.  Carroll  endowment  fund, 

the  income  on  the   fund  to  be 

used  toward  the  support  of  a 

professorship   in   college. 

To  Goucher  College,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  gift  already  made 
of  $20,000,   10  shares. 

To  the  Deaconess'  Home  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  Baltimore  City,  15  shares,  to 
l>e  known  as  the  David  H.  Car- 
roll endowment  fund,  the  in- 
come only  to  be  used. 

To  the  Trustees  of  Mount 
Vernon  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  IS  shares,  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  their  present 
parsonage  and  the  sale  of  the 
ground  rents  held  in  trust  to 
offset  a  ground  rent  on  that 
property,  for  the  purchase  of  a 
suitable  lot  and  the  erection 
of  an  attractive  and  commo- 
dious parsonage  and  for  such 
improvements  or  expenditures 
as  the  trustees  may  deem  de- 
sirable upon  the  present  church 
building.  Whatever  remains 
after  expenditures  for  new  par- 
sonage and  possible  improve- 
ments of  the  church  building  is 
to  be  held  as  an  endowment 
fund,  the  income  to  be  used  in 
support  of  the  minister  in 
charge. 

To    the    Hospital    for    Con- 
sumptives    of     Maryland,      10 
shares,    for   the    erection   of   a 
building  to  promote  the  benign 
work  of  staying  the  ravages  of 
tuberculosis,  to  be  known  as  the  David  H.  Carroll  Memorial. 
To  the  trustees  of  Morgan  College.  10  shares,  to  be  known 
as  the  David  H.  Carroll  Endowment  Fund,  the  income  only 
to  be  used. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Freedmen's  Aid  and  Sunday 
Schools  of  the   Methodist  Episcopal   Church,   10  shares. 

To  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  incorporated  under  laws  of  New 
York,  five  shares. 

The  W^oman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  Ohio,  five 
shares. 

To  the  .American  Bible  Society,  established  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  five  shares, 
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To  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  Franklin  and  Schroc- 
der  streets,  five  shares. 

The  testator  gives  to  the  Misses  Caroline  Elizabeth,  Ellen 
Virginia,  Sophia  Mantz  and  Florence  Boyd  such  portions  of 
household  furniture,  pictures,  plate,  etc.,  as  may  make  com- 
fortable a  house  of  suitable  size  for  them.  The  remainder 
of  such  property  the  c.Kecutors  are  to  distribute  among  the 
testator's  sisters,  nieces,  nephews  and  other  relatives  accord- 
ing to  their  best  judgment. 

The  will  states  .tli.it  as  a  considerable  time  will  elapse  be- 
fcre  the  final  and  complete  division  of  the  estate,  it  is  sug- 
gc.itcil  th.it  a  partial  division,  or  a  percentage  distribution, 
nray  be  found  desirable  within  a  year  of  his  death,  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  due  time  by  a  final  and  complete  partition. 


Resolutions  of  the  Board  oF  Trustees  on  the  Death 
of  Dr.  David  Henry  Carroll. 

Whereas,  in  His  wise  Providence  our  Heavenly 
Father  has  seen  fit  to  remove  from  us  our  friend  and 
fellow-laborer.  Dr.  David  Henry  Carroll;  and 

Whereas,  this  eminent  Christian  citizen,  this  noble 
and  beloved  servant  of  the  Church  has  been  identified 
with  afifairs  of  the  utmost  moment  to  the  welfare  of 
humanity;  and 

Whereas,  the  cessation  of  his  activities  will  affect 
so  many  movements  of  progress  and  so  many  channels 
of  Life's  higher  interests;  and 

Whereas,  we,  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Univer- 
sity, peculiarly  are  bereaved  in  the  loss  of  our  chosen 
and  long  tried  leader;  be  it,  therefore, 

Resolved,  First,  that  the  death  of  David  Henry 
Carroll  has  removed  one  of  the  great  hearts  and 
princes  in  the  Christian  citizenship  of  this  land,  and 
that  the  Church  has  had  taken  from  her  one  of  the 
most  loyal  and  most  helpful  sons  of  her  altars ; 

Resolved,  Second,  that  the  multitudinotis  catises  of 
righteousness  and  the  Kingdom  with  which  this  worker 
so  long  had  identified  himself,  have  lost  one  of  their 
most  generous  and  far-visioned  helpers ; 

Resolved,  Third,  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  is  grateful  to  Almighty  God  that  it  was  her 
privilege  to  raise  up  and  to  cherish  this  potent  force 
of  a  heart  perfectly  dedicated  to  Jesus  Christ  and 
His  purposes,  and  that  she,  as  his  Mother  Church,  has 
been  permitted  to  share  so  munificently  in  the  ever 
expanding  beneficence  of  his  dedicated  heart  and  life; 

Resolved,  Fotirth,  that  the  American  University  in 
this  death  of  the  President  of  her  Board  of  Trustees 
suffers  an  irreparable  loss,  and  that  the  long  years  of 
patient  and  painstaking  labor  given  by  President  Car- 
roll with  unstinted  zeal  to  forwarding  the  University 
enterprise  have  placed  this  Board  under  a  sense  of 
personal  obligation  and  gratitude  which  never  can 
grow  less,  and  have  set  for  all  friends  of  the  American 
University  a  high  and  inspiring  example; 

Resolved,  Fifth,  that  the  extraordinary  provisions 
for  the  future  welfare  of  the  University  which  Presi- 
dent Carroll,  through  his  will,  has  made,  are  accepted 
by  this  Board  as  a  sacred  trust  which  shall  be  admin- 
istered with  the  utmost  fidelity  to  the  wishes  and 
spirit  of  our  benefactor; 


Resolved,  Sixth,  that  we,  as  the  personal  co-laborers 
for  many  years  with  this  our  trusted  leader,  do  now 
and  here  record  our  deep  personal  affliction  at  his 
death,  and  that  we  feel  moved  by  his  devotion  only 
the  more  earnestly  to  carry  on  the  work  which  has 
dropped  from  his  hands; 

Resolved,  Seventh,  that:  this  expression  of  our  sor- 
row and  grief  in  the  death  of  our  brother  and  friend 
be  spread  upon  the  records  of  this  Board; 

Resolved,  Eighth,  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  published  in  the  American  University  Courier 
and  that  a  .second  copy  be  sent  to  the  relatives  of  Dr. 
Carroll.  '  ~  ■      \ 

On  this  eleventh  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of 
Our  Lord,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twelve, 
imanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

Charles  W.  Baldwin, 

Secretaw. 


Bishop  Cranston's  Tribute  to  Dr.    Carroll. 

A  remarkable  man  was  David  H.  Carroll,  the  late 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American 
University.  He  was  remarkable  in  his  native  inde- 
pendence of  character,  judgment  and  decision;  in  his 
penetrating  and  yet  comprehensive  vision  of  intricate 
affairs ;  in  his  firm  but  ever  urbane  adherence  to  what 
he  held  to  be  right  either  in  coinmercial  ethics,  social 
and  civic  obligation,  or  religious  conviction. 

As  to  the  LIniversity  his  was  a  most  wholesome  ob- 
stinacy of  purpose  because  it  was  also  a  most  benevo- 
lent type  of  fixedness.  He  backed  his  judgment 
liberally  in  noble  gifts  to  the  University  all  through  its 
times  of  stress,  and  never  lost  faith  in  the  ultimate 
realization  of  its  original  conception.  His  last  thoughts 
were  loyal  to  his  long  cherished  conviction  concerning 
it,  as  his  great  bequest  reveals.  One  cannot  put  away 
the  thought  that  he  lived  and  wrought  as  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  therefore  ever  in  sight  of  the  highest 
needs  of  bis  fellowmen.  The  glory  of  his  Master's 
Spirit  shone  witli  peculiar  significance  through  some 
of  his  latest  benefactions.  It  seems  now  as  if  it 
were  the  gathering  halo  in  which  his  sotil  was  to  pass 
into  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Christ  he  had  so 
long  loved  and  so  faithfully  served.  And  now  we 
are  looking  upward  for  some  divine  token  that  the 
passing  of  this  faithful  friend  of  the  University  is 
somehow  to  put  forward  more  rapidly  this  great  enter- 
prise that  filled  so  large  a  place  in  his  heart  and  life. 


Aidis  B.  Browne,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  American  LIniversity. 

Mr.  Aldis  B.  Browne,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
been  chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  Carroll  as  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  University. 
A  royal  man  bas  passed  away,  a  royal  man  takes  his 
place.  The  selection  of  Mr.  Browne  at  this  particular 
juncture  is  significant.     Mr.  Browne  stands  for  a  cer- 
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tain  policy  and  for  concrete,  definite  things  in  connection 
with  tb.e  university  enterprise.  The  choice  of  him  as 
President  of  the  Board,  therefore,  means  that  at  last 
this  poHcy  shall  he  put  into  operation.  It  means  a 
bold  determination  to  open  the  doors  of  the  institution 
at  all  cost.  All  who  know  Aldis  B.  Browne  applaud 
the  wisdom  of  naming  him  as  President  of  the  Trus- 
tees at  this  time,  lie  is  the  embodimemt  of  wise  zeal 
and  Napoleonic  audacity  for  achievement.  In  the 
forefront  of  forward  movements  for  good  in  his  com- 
munity, enjoying  the  personal  friendship  and  perfect 
trust  of  men  in  highest  places,  widely  affiliated  with 
people  of  all  classes,  one  of  the  great  corporation  and 
constitutional  lawyers  of  the  land,  in  the  flower  of  his 
manhood  and  vigor,  ripened  in  judgment  through 
long  contact  with  big  affairs,  optimistic  in  tempera- 
ment, a  natural  leader  of  men,  profoundly  spiritual  in 
his  impulses,  of  lofty  vision  and  unquenchable  faith,  a 
personal  dynamo  for  real  service — such  is  Aldis  B. 
Browne.  Under  his  fearless  but  adroit  hand  the  doors 
so  long  locked  shall  be  opened.  Let  every  friend  of 
this  enterprise  rejoice  and  be  grateful  for  the  leader 
whom  Providence  has  been  shaping  and  now  offers 
for  this  epochal  hour. 


R, ce.it  Gifts  o{  Money. 

(Acknowledgment  in  this  column  of  sums  less  than  $5.00 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  receipt  therefor.) 
General  Fund. 

$2';o.oo,  T.  D.  Collins;  $200.00,  Harrv  E.  Hopper;  $100.00 
(each).  W.  S.  Pilling,  C.  W.  Welch,  F.  E.  Masland,  C.  W. 
Masland;  $50.00,  John  Gribbel;  $25.00,  Dr.  Eudora  V.  Keen; 
S20.00  (each>.  J.  R.  Peters,  Mrs.  Lottie  B.  Lamb;  $10.00 
(each),  G.  H.  Remcle,  G.  B.  Hughes,  A.  L.  Wiley,  James 
Peters;  S5.00  (each),  F.  C.  Locke,  Maude  J.  Lester. 
Asbury  Memorial. 

$100.00,  R.  H.  Rust:  $25,00,  H.  :\L  Johnson. 
General   Endowment- 

$1,000.00,   George   H.   Maxwell. 

Mary  M.  Dunham  Scholarship  Fund- 

$5,000.00,  Mrs.  Mar}'  M.   Dunham. 

Hamilton  Lectuffship  Fund. 

$500.00,  per  Bishop   Hamilton,  names  not  given. 

$50.00,  A.  R.  Gillies,  D.  G.  Downe^v ;  $25.00,  Miss  Mary 
Devor:  $15.00  (each),  Eli  Pittman,  E.  L.  Hoffecker;  $10.00 
(each),  Joseph  M.  Boyd,  D.  D.  Campbell;  $6.00,  J.  S.  Del- 
bridge;  $5.00  (each).  W.  F.  Fitzgerald,  J.  P.  Brushingham, 
Miss  Rebecca  Watt;  $2.00  (each),  V.  E.  Hills,  O.  D.  Stiehle, 
J.  S.  Smalhvood,  W.  C.  Snow,  H.  S.  Witherbee,  E.  M. 
Oliver,  N.  W.  Deveneau,  E.  H.  Collins,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Baume, 
W.  B.  Doble.  J.  R.  Frctts,  Z.  H.  Webster,  H.  R.  William- 
son. E.  W.  Blakeman,  H.  P.  Bergh,  H.  C.  Woods,  W.  H. 
^L^nning,  C.  W.  Jaycox ;  $1.00,  A.  W.  Armstrong,  W.  R. 
Fruit,  G.  W.  Case,  W.  F.  Tomlinson,  J.  C.  Tollefsen,  D.  O 
Sanborn,  F.  J.  Cochran,  W.  J.  Corr,  C.  E.  Tripp,  T.  H. 
Skevvis.  J.  L-  Sparklin,  Miss  Sarah  Lensing,  T.  D.  Williams, 
R.  E.  Brctlle,  C.  E-  Lane,  F.  C.  Brayton,  A.  B.  Taylor, 
R.  IT.  Adams,  George  Britten,  C.  M.  Eddv,  Mrs.  S.  J. 
Coolidge,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Coolidgc,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Ferguson, 
Arthur  Copeland. 


Recent  Gifts  to  the  Library. 

From  Garrett  Biblical  Institute.  Evanston,  111.,  The  Semi- 
centennial Celebration,  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  May  Fifth 
to   Ninth,  Nineteen  Hundred  Six,   Royal  8vo,  pp.  356,  Illus- 
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trated,  cloth.  Also  valuable  pamphlets  (5)  connected  with 
the  Institute  and  its  history,  and  In  Memoriani,  Charles 
Joseph  Little,  edited  by  Charles  M.  Stuart,  Chicago,  1912, 
i2mo,  pp.  305,  cloth. 

From  C.  _B.  Fillebrown,  A  Single  Tax  Handbook  for  1913 
by  C.  B.  Fillebrown,  Boston,  igi2,  pp.  180,  paper. 

From  Wm.  E.  Springer,  Three  volumes  of  Whedon's 
Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  (Nos.  2,  3,  and  5.) 
from  the  library  of  his  father,  the  late  Francis  A.  Springer. 

Edward  Henry  Harriman,  by  John  Muir,  New  York,  1912, 
pp.  39,  cloth. 

Ilaym  Salomon,  The  Financier  of  the  Revolution,  An  un- 
written Chapter  in  American  History,  by  Madison  C.  Peters, 
New  York,   1911,  pp.  47,  cloth,  from  the  author. 

Records  of  the  Columbia  Historical  Society,  Washington, 
D.  C,  Compiled  by  the  Committee  on  Publication  and  the 
Recordmg  Secretary,  Vol.  15,  Washington,  1912,  8vo,  pp.  368, 
cloth. 

The  Periplus  of  Hanno,  a  voyage  of  discovery  down  the 
West  African  Coast  by  a  Carthaginian  .Admiral  of  the  Fifth 
Century  B.  C.  Translated  from  the  Greek  by  Wilfred  H. 
Schoff,  A.  M.,  Philadelphia,  1912,  8vo,  pp.  28,  paper 

Contributions  from  the  Jefferson  Phvsical  Laboratory  of 
Harvard  University  for  the  year,  1911,  Vol.  IX,  Cambridge, 
1912.  royal  8vo,  pp.  670. 

Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau;  1910  to  191 1, 
Washington,  1912,  4to,  pp.  260,  cloth. 

"Our  Little  Mother"— A  Memorial  to  the  Life  of  Eliza 
Caroluie  Sulliger,  published  by  many  preachers  and  laymen 
of  the  Puget  Sound  Conference,  4to,  paper,  pp.  40. 

"There  never  was  a  time  when,  in  both  England  and  the 
United  States,  there  existed  so  vital  and  widespread  regard 
for  education  as  the  most  comprehensive  and  progressive 
force  in  modern  civilization.  *  *  *  The  American  university 
and  college  are  ordained  to  train  men  ;  but  that  is  not  their 
smgle  primary  purpose.  Their  primary  purpose  is  a  double 
one :  both  to  train  men  and  to  find  truth." 
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PuBi.isHEu  Quarterly  by  The  American  University. 
Office,  1422  F  Street  N.  W.  Site,  Massachusetts  and  Nebraska 
Avenues,   Washington,  D.   C. 
Albert  Osuorn,  Editor 
25  Cents  a  Year — Free  to  Contributors  of  University  Funds. 
Form  for  Will. 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  "The  American  University,"  a  cor- 
poration   in    the    District   of   Columbia,   the    sum   of    (insert 
amount),  and  the  receipt  of  its  Treasurer  shall  be  a  sufficient 
discharge  to  my  executors  for  the  same. 

DECEMBER,  1912. 


Officers  of  the  American  University 

Chancellor,  Franklin  Hamilton 

Vice-Clianccllor,  Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Financial  Secretaries,  J.  A.  Gutter-dge,  D.  D.,  J.  F.  St.  Clair,  D.  I 

Endowrnent  Secretary,  Fred  M.  Stone,  D.  D. 

Registrar  and  Assistant  Secretary,  Albert  Osborn,  B.  D. 

Field  Secretary,  I.  B.  Polsgrove,  D.  D. 

Counsellor,  John   W.   Hancher,   S.   T.   D.,   LL.   D. 

Officers  of  the   Board  of  Trustees 

President,    Mr.    Aldis    B.    Browne 
Vice-President,    Mr.    Benjamin    F.    Lcis;hton 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Charles  C,  Glover 
Secretary,  Charles  W.  Baldwin,  D.  D. 
Board   of  Trustees 
Class   of   1915. 

W.    F.    Swartzell,  D.  C. 


Judge  Thos.  H.   Anderson,   D.   C. 

Hon.  John  E.  Andrus.  N.  Y. 

Hon.    Charles    Dick,    0. 

Mr.    Arthur    Di.xon,    111. 

Mr.   Benjamin    F.   Lcighton,   D.  C. 

Mr.    Levi    Smith,    Pa. 

Mr.   Thomas.   W.   Smith,   D.   C. 

Class    of    1919. 
Mr.   Aldis  B.   Browne,   D.   C. 
Hon.  Charles  W.   Fairbanks,   Ind. 
Hon.    John    Fritz,    Pa. 
Mr.   Charles  C.   Glover,   D.   C. 
Dr.    Charles    L.    Goodeil,    N.    Y. 
Bishop  John   W.   Hamilton,  Mass.     Bishop  Luth 

Class   of   1923 


HI. 
Y. 
Geo.    F.    Washburn,    Mass. 
William  R.  Wedderspoon,  D.  C. 
.  William  R.  Woodcock,  Pa. 


Dr.  James  C.  Nicholson,  D.   C. 
Mr.    Clarence   F.   Norment,    D.   C. 
Mr.    William    S.   Pilling,   Pa. 
Hon.    Samuel    R.    Van  Sant,    Mini 
Mr.   Brainerd  H.  Warner,  D.   C. 
.  Wilson,   N.   Y. 


Dr.    Charles    W.    Baldwin,    Md. 
Bishop    Joseph    F.    Berry,    Pa. 
Dr.    Jabez    G.    Bickerton,    Pa. 
BishoD    Thomas    Bowman,    N.    J. 
Hon. 'Julian   S.   Carr,  N.   C. 
Mr.    Truman     D.     Collins,     Pa. 
Bishop  Karl   Cranston,   D.   C. 


Dr.    Franklin   Hamilton,    Mass. 
Mrs.   John    F.   Keator,   Pa. 
Dr.   Abraham   J.    Palmer,    N.    Y. 
Mrs.    J.    Frank    Robinson,    111. 
Hon.   Theodore  Roosevelt,   N.   Y. 
Hon.    George   C.    Sturgiss,    W.    Va. 
Bishop    Alphaeus    W.    Wilson,    Md. 


Love's  Greatest  Gift. 

Into  the  arteries  of  thy  thought  and  will 
May  Christmas  pouring  love  and  peace  now  fill 
Mind,   heart  and   tongue   with   its   own   vital   tide, 
And  carry  joy  from  Yuletime  ingleside, 
Nor  cease  its  kindling  touch  and  ardent  glow 
Until  the  New  Year's  round  it  shall  o'erflow. 
Each. happy  year  unto  its  follower  tell: 
Love's  greatest  gift  to  man — Immanuel. 

Al.BHRT    OSEORN. 


American  University  Takes  Epochal  Action. 

One  of  the  most  important  meetings  ever  held  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  University  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  was  the  annual  meeting  on  De- 
cember II,  igi2.  The  spirit  of  the  meeting  was  most 
hopeful,  aggressive  and  enthusiastic. 

The  following  members  were  present:  Bishop  Crans- 
ton, who  presided,  Justice  T.  H.  Anderson,  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Glover,  Chancellor 
Franklin  Hamilton,  Mr.   Benjamin  F.   Leighton,   Dr. 


J.  C.  Nicholson,  Mr.  W.  S.  Pilling,  Mr.  Thomas 
W.  Smith.  A'Jr.  George  W.  F.  Swartzell,  Mr. 
George  F.  Washburn,  and  Dr.  W.  R.  Wedderspoon. 

A  reorganization  of  the  ]5oard,  necessitated  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  D.  H.  Carroll,  long  its  president,  was 
effected.  The  officers  selected  are,  President,  Hon. 
A.  B.  Browne,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Judge  B.  .F.  Leighton;  Secretary,  Dr.  C.  W. 
Baldwin;  Treasurer,  Charles  C.  Glover,  President  of 
the  Riggs  National  Bank.  Two  new  trustees  were 
elected.  Bishop  W.  F.  McDowell  was  present  as 
adviser  to  the  Board. 

Chancellor  Franklin  Hamilton  presented  as  a 
working  plan  for  the  University  a  system  of  higher 
education  which  many  of  the  trustees  present  felt  wais 
of  great  importance  and  that  it  would  have  a  far- 
reaching  formative  influence  on  higher  education  in 
this  country.  The  adoption  of  the  plan  will  eliminate 
the  American  University  from  comi^etition  with  all 
other  universities  and  will  give  it  a  special  and  dis- 
tinctive sphere  of  action  of  the  broadest  scope.  The 
proposition  is  that  the  A.merican  University  shall 
specialize  in  a  most  important  field  not  now  covered 
by  any  institution  of  learning.  The  system  thus  out- 
lined will  bring  the  American  Ilniversity  into  close 
contact  with  all  the  educational  institutions  in  this 
country.  It  also  will  secure, it  is  believed,  the  most  hearty 
cooperation  and  effective  relations  with  these  institu- 
tions and  will  serve  as  a  tie  and  a  most  useful  inter- 
mevliary  between  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
United  States  and  lliose  of  Europe. 

The  plan  as  presented  was  adopted  in  principle  and 
was  referred  to  a  special  committee  for  study  and 
recommendation.  The  Committee  is  to  report  for 
final  action  at  the  May  meeting  of  the  Trustees.  The 
Committee  consists  of  TTon.  A.  B.  Browne,  Dr.  C. 
W.  Baldwin,  Bishop  Cranston,  Justice  Anderson, 
Bishop  FTamilton,  Bishop  MclDowell,  as  adviser  to  the 
committee,  and  Franklin  Hamilton. 

The  Board  also  took  other  action  of  importance  and 
interest.  It  extended  to  tlie  trustees  of  Goucher  Col- 
lege at  Baltimore  a  proffer  of  cooperating  assistance. 
While  expressing  deepest  sympathy  with  the  present 
campaign  in  behalf  of  Goucher  College,  the  trustees  of 
the  American  University  stated  that  should  tliis  cam- 
paign fail,  I'hey  hold  fhemselves  in  readiness  to  co- 
operate with  Goucher  College  in  such  measures  as 
may  be  instituted  lawfully  for  the  preservation  of  the 
College  and  for  the  continuation  of  its  usefulness. 
The  trustees  of  tlie  American  University  felt  war- 
ranted in  this  proffer  not  only  by  the  fact  that  they 
control  ample  grounds  and  buildings  that  easily  may 
'be  made  ready  for  purposes  of  instruction,  but  also 
by  the  added  consideration  that  Washington  City 
geographically  is  related  conveniently  to  the  constit- 
uencv  of  Goucher  College. 
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Tribute  of  the  Board  of  Truste«s  to  Wilbur  L.  Davidson. 

In  the  decease  of  Doctor  Wilbm\lv.  Davidson  flie 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  University  has 
lost  a  highly  esteemed  and  useful  member,  and  a 
brother  beloved.  The  departure  of  this  coworker 
leaves  a  large  vacancy  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  seek 
to  serve  the  cause  of  righteousness  and  truth. 

His  student  life  at  Scio  College  and  at  Drew  was 
marked  by  the  same  genial  bonhomie  that  won  its 
way  into  many  hearts  through  his  later  career  to  three- 
score years.  A  lover  of  nnisic,  and  no  ordinary  singer 
himself,  he  became  tlie  patron  and  helper  of  all  who 
gave  themselves  to  the  tuneful  art.  The  son  of  a 
preacher  and  of  a  mother  early  sainted,  whose  spirit 
he  ever  regarded  as  his  own  guardian  angel,  he 
promptly  obeyed  the  call  to  the  gospel  ministry.  His 
pastorates  in  Cleveland  and  other  places  in  Ohio  were 
blessed  with  the  conversion  of  souls  and  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  churches.  Called  to  the  special  field  of  the 
South  in  the  service  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  he 
proved  himself  a  highly  useful  factor  in  that  splendid 
work  of  the  church  for  her  children  and  youth. 

His  first  connection  with  the  Americar.  University 
was  in  1898,  when  te  was  elected  Field  Secretary,  his 
own  native  state,  Ohio,  being  specially  assigned  to  him. 
He  served  one  year  in  this  capacity  and  in  1899  was 
elected  Secretary  of  the  University.  For  nine  years 
he  held  this  important  post  of  duty,  during  the  period 
in  which  occurred  the  break  in  health  and  the  death 
of  our  first  Chancellor,  Bishop  Hurst,  and  the  sudden 
decease  of  Bishop  McCabe,  our  second  Chancellor. 
The  weighty  responsibilities  that  thus  fell  upon  his 
shoulders  were  accepted  and  borne  with  loyalty  and 
efficiency. 

His  interest  in  Chautauqua  work  was  enthusiastic 
and  intense.  Beginning  many  years  ago  in  his  own 
platform  addresses  and  lectures,  it  grew  into  the  for- 
mation of  an  extensive  and  influential  bureau  to  sup- 
ply talent  to  churches,  associations,  and  Ohautauquas, 
and  became  a  great  system  of  popular  entertainment 
and  improvement.  He  proved  himself  to  be  a  past- 
master  as  a  builder  of  programs  and  as  a  discoverer 
and  emploj'er  of  }oung  and  able  platform  artists. 

Doctor  Davidson  was  a  member  of  this  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  American  University  from  1905  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  His  memory  is  precious  and  his 
work  goes  on  in  the  sweet  and  enduring  influence 
emanating  from  the  life  of  a  Christian  gentleman. 
His  optimistic  outlook  on  earthy  afi^airs  has  merged  in 
the  eternal  vision  of  heaven's  verities. 

Our  warmest  sympathies  go  out  to  the  noble  woman 
who  wrought  with  him  in  his  varied  and  strenuous 
labors,  and  to  the  three  sons  whose  greatest  inheritance 
is  the  good  name  and  example  of  a  loving  and  devoted 
father.  We  pray  the  Heavenly  Father's  richest  and 
continuing  solace  and  the  presence  of  the  great  Com- 
forter in  their  home  and  in  their  hearts. 


DOCTOR   Wir.IJUE  r,.  DAVIDSON. 

David  Henry  Carroll. 

Rr.v.  R.  R  DnvRiKS. 

David  Henry  Carroll  was  born  in  Baltimore  County,  Mary- 
land, July  II,  1840,  and  died  in  Baltimore  City,  November  15, 
IQ12. 

In  his  early  childhood  he  manifested  strong  spiritual  traits, 
an  inheritance  from  good  parent.';.  ?Ie  early  became  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  the  Rtethodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
which  he  was  a  lifelong  member.  He  entered  its  ministry 
and  served  in  a  very  successful  way  several  charges,  one  of 
which  was  Carlisle,  Pa.  While  serving  the  church  here  he 
graduated  from  Dickinson  College,  afterwards  becoming  one 
of  her  trustees  and  from  her  receiving  his  Doctorate  in  Divin- 
ity. Shortly  after  this,  his  father  dying,  great  and  grave  re- 
sponsibilities were  placed  upon  him. 

Believing  he  could  serve  the  church  in  connection  with 
them,  he  retired  from  the  active  ministry,  but  ever  took  a 
keen  and  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  church. 

He  early  became  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  various  Soci- 
eties and  Boards  of  the  Church  and  all  of  these  soon  felt 
the  influence  of  his  energy  and  superior  judgment.  As  a 
I.?yman  he  was  twice  selected  to  represent  the  church  in  the 
General  Conference.  The  call  of  the  church  at  home  or 
abroad  was  always  the  call  to  duty.  To  serve  was  a  delight 
and  a  privilege. 

Among  the  men  of  his  daj'  and  generation  he  stood  out  as 
a  constructive  force.  He  lived  above  the  commonplace  and 
sought  his  friends  and  did  his  work  on  the  highest  levels. 
He  was  a  diligent  student  of  the  affairs  and  movements  of 
his  day. 

He  did  not  reach  Ids  conclusions  with  a  leap  and  a  bound, 
but  with  penetrating  insight  weighed  every  detail,  then  with 
one  sweep  of  his  excellent  judgment  would  summarize  them 
all  and  take  his  stand.  He  spoke  not  on  impulse  but  on  sin- 
cere conviction. 

His  positive  stand  for  righteousness  in  business,  church  or 
state,  won  for  him  the  lifelong  respect  and  the  lasting  ad- 
miration of  his  colleagues  and  fellow-citizens. 

His  sterling  qualities  were  soon  recognized  in  the  business 
world.  He  was  elected  to  and  filled  in  a  distinguished  man- 
ner many  positions  of  honor  and  grave   responsibility.     He 
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was  thrii:e  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Merchants  and 
Manufacturers  Association  of  Baltimore.  He  was  selected  as 
a  director,  then  as  secretary,  then  vice  president  and  then  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Co'.ton  Uuck  Corporation. 

He  was  hank  president  and  organizer.  He  served  as  di- 
rector in  many  ot  the  financial  institutions  of  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore. 

He  was  a  philanthropist  of  broadest  mind  and  most  gener- 
ous heart.  His  deeds  of  kindness  and  of  charity  will  never 
i)c  fully  known  until  the  recording  angel  shall  read  the  deeds 
of  this  man  done  in  the  name  of  his  Lord  and  ours. 

The  history  of  many  a  chapel  and  church  on  the  western 
plains  of  our  country,  in  his  native  state  and  along  the 
mountains  and  plains  of  South  America,  and  also  on  the  con- 
tinents of  Europe  and  Asia,  will  never  be  accurately  written 
without  the  mention  of  the  name  of  David  Henry  Carroll. 
He  was  a  firm  believer  in  those  eternal  principles  upon 
which  a  true  humanity  can  be  constructed.  He  stood  as  a 
strong  wall  against  the  false.  He  hated  cant  and  despised 
hypocrisy. 

He  loved  his  fellow  men ;  in  life,  he  sought  to  serve  and 
lead  them;  dying,  he  left  all  of  his  earthly  fortune  to  ad- 
vance their  interests  through  the  ages  yet  to  come. 

The  lasting  work  he  has  done  for  humanity  will  shine  out 
clear  and  bright  when  many  another  monument  built  of 
marble  or  granite  shall  liave  crumbled  into  dust. 


tors  to  the  national  banking  lionse  which  is  the  de- 
piisitmy  of  the  University  and  the  cnslodian  of  its 
endowments. 


$200,000  More  Will  Open  the  American  University. 

Two  lunidred  thonsand  dollars  more,  when  paid  in- 
to the  treasury,  will  make  possible  the  opening  of  the 
American  University  at  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  financial  policy,  behind  present  efforts 
for  this  institution,  is  the  determination  to  raise 
$1,500,000,  whereof  $500,000  when  raised  shall  be 
used  for  the  immediate  opening  of  the  University  to 
students.  Tov^'ard  this  first  working  unit  of  $500,000 
there  has  been  paid  in  roundly  $300,000.  This  has 
been  in  addition  to  many  good  subscriptions  secured. 
$200,000  more  is  necessary.  When  this  remaining 
$200,000  .shall  have  been  received  the  institution  will 
be  opened. 

Tiie  actual  working  scheme  tlu^ough  which  the 
American  University  shall  be  put  into  operation  is 
being  studied  and  evolved  with  utmost  care.  While 
it  may  be  stated  that  this  plan  as  finally  worked  out 
will  include  unusual  features,  the  plan  will  be  adapted 
to  modem  educational  needs.  It  will  commend  itself 
to  wise  educational  leaders. 

Two  Htmdred  Thousand  Dollars  more  is  all  that 
now  is  needed  to  set  into  its  initial  stage  of  working 
educational  life  the  great  enterprise  plarmeJ  at  the 
National  Capital.  A  contribution  to  assist  in  making 
up  this  amount  will  be,  therefore,  of  vast  strategic 
help.  It  will  serve  to  render  useful  and  immortal  all 
otlier  funds  now,  and  yet  to  be,  in  the  possession  of 
the  University.  He  who  gives  now,  gives  twice;  he 
lends  a  hand  to  the  culminating  efifort  toward  the 
creation  of  am  institution  which  is  fraught  with  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  Nation. 

The  growing  interests  and  expanding  programme 
of  the  Universit)'  keep  Chancellor  Franklin  Hamilton 
busily  occupied  with  its  multiplying  details,  but  he 
finds  time  daily  to  turn  over  all  receipts  from  contribu- 


Masiachusetts  Avenue — Looking  Eastward  from  the 
University  Site. 

The  view  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  presented  on 
page  seven  of  this  issue  is  taken  at  the  crossing  of  that 
great  thoroughfare  with  Nebraska  Avenue  on  the  east 
front  of  the  University  site.  The  dip  downwards  ex- 
tends by  an  easy  grade  of  beautiful  macadam  to  the 
viaduct  across  the  Foundry  branch  and  the  graceful 
rise  be3'ond  carries  the  eye  to  the  vanishing  point  near 
Wisconsin  Avenue— about  one  mile  in  all.  At  the 
right  appears  "Westover,"'  the  stimmer  residence  of 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Glovei.  The  structure  on  the  left  is 
an  imposing  house  in  the  style  of  an  Italian  villa  just 
completed.  Still  farther  to  the  left  peering  through 
the  stately  oaks,  are  the  gables  and  roof  of  the  Cath- 
edral School  for  Girls,  occupying  the  noithwest  corner 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cathedral  grounds.  This 
portion  of  this  leading  boulevard  of  the  National  Cap- 
ital is  proving  a  favorite  course  for  driving,  atitomo- 
bile  riding  and  pedestrian  tours.  Taken  with  the  still 
newer  portion  opened  as  a  carriage  road  through  the 
University  site  and  beyond  to  the  District  line,  this 
majesitic  avenue  now  sweeps  from  the  Eastern  Branch 
of  the  Potomac  to  the  Marvdand  line,  right  through 
the  heart  of  the  city.  Along  tliis  broad  highway  are 
found  some  of  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  homes, 
public  institutions  and  picturesque  scenes  of  Wash- 
ington, 


Action  of  the  Trustees  of  the  American  University 
Concerning  Goucher  College. 

Recognizing  that  under  the  noble  and  generous  lead- 
ership of  Dr.  John  F.  Goucher,  the  fotmder  and  long 
the  President  of  Goucher  College,  the  rapid  growth 
of  that  institution  and  the  successful  effort  to  bring  it 
to  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  American  colleges  for 
women  have  vindicated  the  present  indebtedness  of 
Goucher  College,  and  realizing  that  this  College  is  an 
honor  to  the  Church  and  of  extraordinary  value  to 
the  womanhood  of  the  country  and  especially  to  the 
higher  education  of  womanhood  in  the  South,  we 
desire  to  express  our  sympathy  with  the  Trustees  of 
Goucher  College  in  their  campaign  to  discharge  the 
debt  and  to  secure  sufficient  endowment  to  meet  annual 
deficiencies  in  income. 

In  expressing  this  sympathy  with  the  trustees  of 
Goucher  College  we  cherish  the  hope  that  they  will 
succeed  in  their  financial  endeavor.  But  in  the  event 
of  their  failure,  then,  for  the  conservation  of  all  that 
has  been  gathered  of  substance  and  all  that  has  been 
achieved  in  prestige  in  this  institution,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  Church  and  the  cause  of  Christian  training 
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and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  having  there  received 
their  training  are  burdened  with  anxiety  for  the  future 
of  their  Ahna  Mater,  we  desire  the  trustees  and 
friends  of  Goucher  College  to  understand  that  the 
American  University  holds  itself  in  readiness  to  co- 
operate with  them  in  such  measures  as  may  be  insti- 
tuted lawfully  for  the  jjreservation  of  the  College  and 
the  continuation  of  its  usefulness  in  behalf  of  those 
in  whose  interest  it   was   established. 

We  feel  warranted  in  this  proffer  by  the  fact  that 
the  trustees  of  the  American  University  control  ample 
grounds  and  buildings  that  easily  may  be  made  ready 
for  purposes  of  instruction  and  also  by  the  fact  that 
Washington  City  geographically  is  located  conveniently 
lo  the  constituency  of  Goucher  College. 

Excerpt  from  the  inimites  of  the  Meeting  of  the 
American   University  Trustees  held  on  December   ii, 

1012. 

(Signed)  Cii.\RLn:s  W.  PiAldwin, 

Sccretarv. 


A  Stronghold  at  the  National  Capital. 

The  incomplctencs';  of  t'lc  American  University  at  Wash- 
ington is  not  cause  for  shame,  but  il  is  the  occasion  of  much 
regret.  So  many  ediicational  enterprises  have  occupied  the 
attention  and  demanded  the  contributions  of  our  people  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  thrit  the  strategic  importance  of  the  Amer- 
ican University  at  Washington  has  not  impressed  them  as 
profoundly  as  it  should.  The  present  effort  is  to  secure 
$1,300,000.  .*s  soon  as  $500,000  has  been  raised  the  Univer- 
sity will  be  opened  to  students.  About  $300,000  of  this  amount 
has  already  been  secured,  together  with  many  valid  subscrip- 
tions Not  until  the  half  million  dollars  has  actually  been 
paid  in,  however,  will  the  institution  open  its  doors.  It  is 
very  important  that  ready  response  shall  be  made  to  the  ap- 
peals now  being  issued  for  financial  aid.  Those  who  give 
quickly  double  the  influence  of  their  benefactions.  Chancel- 
lor Frankmx  ITamilTon  says  that,  while  the  growing  inter- 
ests and  expanvlinc  program  of  the  I'niversity  keep  him  busilv 
occupied  with  its  numerous  details,  he  still  "finds  time  daily 
lo  turn  oxer  all  receipts  from  contributors  to  the  national 
hanking  house,  which  is  the  depository  of  the  University  and 
the  custodian  of  its  endoM-iuents." 

We  make  no  apology  for  bringing  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers  nearly  every  week  the  financial  requirements  of  some 
educational  institution.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  church  as 
prosperous   and  .generous  a.s  ours   will   tire  of  being  shown 


opportunities  for  wise  ii,ivcstinent.  The  American  University 
is  in  no  sense  a  local  institution  and  has  a  just  claim  upon  the 
consideration  of  people  living  in  every  part  of  the  United 
.State.  We  trust  that  the  .$200,000  requisite  for  opening  the 
doors  of  this  broadly  planned  but  inadequately  endowed  center 
of  advanced  learning  will  speedily  be  obtained. — An  Editorial 
in  the  Ncic  York  Christian  Advocate. 


Editorial  in  the  Central  Christian  Advocate  on  the 
American  University. 

In  1890,  three  years  after  the  Catholics  commenced  their 
immense  university  in  Washington,  Bishop  Hurst  acquired  the 
land  for  our  American  University.  The  Catholic  colleges 
are  all  open.  Bishop  Hurst  foolishly  obligated  himself  and 
the  nascent  eilucational  foundation  not  to  open  it  for  instruc- 
tion until  five  million  dollars'  endowment  had  been  secured 
over  and  above  its  real  estate;  the  General  Conference  then 
called  also  for  five  millions  more  for  buildings  and  equipment, 
ten  millions  in  all ;  and  what  was  no  less  foolish,  it  was 
agreed   that  only  post-graduate  studies   should  be  pursued. 

Was  ever  anything  so  preposterous?  Never  since  time  be- 
gan was  a  more  Utopian  scheme  built  on  mist.  It  is  true 
that  Stanford  University  and  the  "Rockefeller  University" 
at  Chicago  began  with  such  an  endowment;  but  these  were 
gifts  from  single  individuals  and  were  monuments,  as  it  were. 
There  was  a  difference. 

The  program  entered  into  by  Bishop  Hurst  was  one  which 
was  to  build  a  plant  to  cost  five  million  dollars  and  to  endow 
it  with  another  five  millions,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  as 
we  have  observed,  open  the  institution  only  to  post-gradu- 
ate studies.  Of  course  that  was  a  house  of  dreams.  It  was  an 
impossibility.  It  rested  upon  the  chief  impossibility  that  no 
sucli  conception  of  a  university  exists,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
it  to  exist.  If  Johns  Hopkins  started  out  on  that  plan  it  soon 
found  out  that  a  purely  post-graduate  institution  is  an  impos- 
sibility. In  the  second  place,  the  Church  never  did  respond  to 
a  call  for  any  ten  million  dollars  for  purely  post-graduate 
studies  for  the  favored  few.  One  reason  was,  its  educational 
system,  from  Maine  to  California,  was  so  slowly  and  pain- 
fully rising  to  the  equipment  necessary  to  existence.  We  are 
still  in  the  throes.  The  next  decade  may  see  the  Church 
ready  to  take  hold  of  the  .American  University  and  really  and 
comprehensively  establish  it  as  a  great  Protestant  foundation 
of  learning  at  the  heart  and  brain  of  the  nation.  Even  then 
we  will  be  a  long  while  catching  up  with  the  Catholic  institu- 
tion, which  is  all  the  time  mightily  strengthening  and  en- 
larging its  border  lines. 

Columbia  University  now  has  thirty-two  million  dollars 
productive  funds  and  an  annual  income  of  three  and  a  quar- 
ter millions.  Harvard  has  twenty-four  and  a  half  millions 
and  an  income  of  two  and  a  half  millions.  Chicago  has  six- 
teen millions  productive  and  an  income  of  two  luillions.  Five 
state  universities  have  an  annual   income  of  from  $1,500,000 
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to  $2,000,000.  This  is  the  deep  water  we  must  wade  in  to 
find  a  foundation  for  a  great  ultimate  institution  anywhere, 
particularly  at  Washington. 

The  report  we  have  of  our  American  University  mdicates 
an  optimism  on  the  part  of  its  officers.  Certain  restrictions 
have  now  been  removed  by  General  Conference.  It  now 
stands  that  when  $500,000  endowment  is  in  hand  and  $10,000 
are  spent  in  finishing  the  College  of  History  building  educa- 
tional work  will  be  begun. 

There  is  a  great  opportunity  in  Washington.  But  it  will 
cost  money  to  meet  it.  When  will  that  money  pour  in? 
Would  the  torrent  might  flow  this  year. 


Helping  Hands  from  Influential  Leaders. 

We  draw  particular  attention  to  the  special  and  very 
gratifying  announcement  on  page  20  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity. We  trust  that  its  appeal  will  not  fall  on  heedless 
or  deaf  ears.  Too  long  has  this  enterprise  halted — much 
to  the  discredit  of  our  Church.  If  there  is  a  way  now  really 
pointing  to  a  successful  issue  and  to  the  opening  of  the  col- 
lege, there  should  be  a  cordial  response  and  a  concerted 
endeavor  to  attain  the  long-desired  victory. — Western  Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

We  learn  through  Chancellor  Franklin  Hamilton  that 
$200,000  more,  when  paid  into  the  treasury,  will  make  pos- 
.=  ible  the  opening  of  the  American  University  at  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia.  *  s  *  The  plan  for  opening  the 
doors  of  the  American -University  is  being  carefully  evolved. 
The  plan  when  fully  completed  will  mean  an  endowment  of 
$1,500,000.  The  American  University  is  laid  out  upon  a 
broad  and  adequate  plan. — California  Christian  Advocate. 


Brief  Tributes  to   Doctor  Carroll. 

Our  long  and  close  association  with  Dr.  Carroll  gave  to  us 
all  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  high  ideals  he  steadfastly 
maintained  in  civic  and  business  life,  his  capable,  generous 
and  vigorous  devotion  of  his  time  and  his  means  to  the  ad- 
vancement and  general  welfare  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  his 
ever-readiness  to  safeguard  with  jealous  zeal  every  institu- 
tion, business  or  civic,  with  which  he  was  identiiied. — Directors 
Continental  Trust  Company,  Baltimore. 

We  join  with  multitudes  in  admiration  of  his  intelligence, 
faithfulness,  .md  efficiency,  which  secured  him  a  foremost 
place  in  religious,  business  and  social  enterprises  of  this  com- 
munity and  beyond.  Nevertheless,  we  mourn  also,  as  those 
who  have  lost  a  great  friend  and  ever-ready  helper. — Faculty 
of  Morgan  College. 

Versatile  and  accomplished  in  all  the  operations  of  his  life, 
he  was  preacher,  merchant,  banker,  manufacturer,  director, 
speaker  as  the  occasion  required;  well  rounded,  well  informed, 
of  large  discernment  and  vision,  and  of  wise,  sober  and  com- 
prehensive judgment  He  saw  to  the  end  of  things.  He  was, 
moreover,  an  indefatigable  worker;  nothing  seemed  to  weary 
or  tire  him.  His  step,  quick  and  alert,  was  a  feature  of  the 
streets  of  Baltimore. — Dr.  C.  Herbert  Richardson. 

It  has  been  a  constant  marvel  to  those  associated  with  him 
in  connection  with  the  League  work  that  he  was  able  to  do 
so  many  things  so  well,  and  in  everything  he  was  painstak- 
mg  and  thorough,  applying  the  full  measure  of  his  splendid 
business  ahilfty  to  every  religious  and  charitable  enterprise 
with  which  he  wa.=  connected.  While  gentle  and  lovable,  he 
was  brave  as  a  lion  and  never  flinched  even  when  the  League 
contests  were  stirring  up  the  bitterest  opposition  from  men 
who  were  his  associates  in  many  business  enterprises.  No 
suggestion  of  compromise  ever  came  from  him.  He  was  a 
warrior  unafraid.^T/i«  American  Issue. 


In  church  and  in  civic  life  he  was  abundant  in  labors,  faith- 
ful to  every  interest  confided  to  him,  efficient  in  every  un- 
dertaking with  which  he  was  associated,  and  with  a  heart 
tender  and  true  and  full  of  love  and  sympathy  for  all. 

Few  of  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  have  been  so  largely  and 
so  closely  identified  with  its  welfare  and  its  achievements  as 
he.  He  was  always  found  on  the  side  of  its  best  and  noblest 
interests. — Baltimore  Methodist  Episcopal  Preachers'  Meet- 
ing. 

He  was  wise  in  counsel,  prudent  in  planning,  efficient  in 
administration  and  fearless  in  carrying  out  settled  policies. 
Undismayed  by  opposition,  unruffled  by  criticism,  unswerving 
in  loyalty  to  principle,  patient,  kindly,  sympathetic  with  suf- 
fering, charitable  toward  the  weak,  high-minded,  great- 
hearted, he  was  intolerant  only  of  sin  and  selfishness. — Anti- 
Saloon  League  of  Maryland. 

Resolved,  That  this  board  hereby  record  their  appreciation 
of  his  services  to  this  bank  and  their  individual  and  collective 
respect  and  affection  for  him  and  their  recognition  of  his 
sagacity  as  a  counselor,  his  astuteness  and  energy  in  business, 
his  long-continued  usefulness  to  the  community  as  a  business, 
financial  and  philanthropic  leader,  and  of  his  kindly  and  sym- 
pathetic tactfulness  and  sincerity  in  all  his  human  relationships. 
— Directors  National  City  Bank,  Baltimore. 


From  Our  Book  of  Life. 

It  is  our  custom  and  pleasure,  from  time  to  time,  to 
publish  excerpts  from  the  letters  and  suggestions  of 
friends  concerning  our  work.  We  urge  our  helpers 
and  well-wishers  everywhere,  to  write  us,  incorporat- 
ing into  definite  propositions  their  views  and  ideas 
concerning  this  enterprise.  We  withhold  the  names 
and  addresses  but  believe  that  such  contributions  from 
the  living  thoughts  and  hopes  of  our  friends  will  be 
of  interest  to  I'nany.  Naturally  we  do  not,  in  any  way, 
hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  our 
correspondents.  But  honest  convictions  clearly  stated 
cannot  fail  to  be  thought-provoking. 

Such  are  the  ideas  embodied  in  a  letter  from  which 
herewith  we  print  selections.  The  letter  is  from  a 
well-known  man  and  leader  of  men,  endowed  with 
high  gifts  and  graces  of  which  not  the  least  is  vision. 

Ever  since  I  missed  seeing  you  at  .  *  *  *  *  Conference 
I  have  had  in  mind  the  two  things  I  would  have  spoken  about 
to  you. 

1st.  When  we  can  let  Protestant  friends  see  that  the  Ameri- 
can University  is  to  be  at  Washington  City,  as  thoroughly  de- 
voted to  Protestant  life  in  this  nation,  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
University  at  Washington  is  to  the  life  and  advancement  of 
Romanism,  we  will  receive  thousands  of  dollars     *     *     *     *. 

We  can  let  them  see  this  by  bringing  into  its  "Board  of 
Control"  representative  men  (and  women)  from  all  the  Evan- 
gelical Churches.  This  we  can  do — and  still  if  necessary  have 
the  sure  guidance  of  its  affairs  *  *  *  *  as  it  must  be 
under  some  recognized  leader. 

Under  some  National  Protestant  recognition,  endorsement 
and  cooperation  the  ten  millions  of  required  money  for  its 
inauguration  would  speedily  come.  Enlarge  your  "Boards," 
your  Trustees  or  make  an  Advisory  Board  of  Control  in  which 
all  Protestant  Evangelical  Churches  have  representation.  If 
necessary  to  this  to  give  each  a  separate  "Hall  of  Theology" — 
Amen.  It  will  not  be  needed  in  "Letters"  or  in  "Philosophy" 
to  have  separate  halls  and  may  not  be  long-necessary  in  true 
Protestant  Evangelism.  [Here  certain  well  known  Americans 
of  large  means  are  named]  and  many  of  less  financial  note 
could  be  persuaded  to  endorse  and  aid  such  a  National  Light- 
house of  Protestantism — for  post-graduate  students.  We  need 
such  a  National  School  if  we  are  a  Protestant  Nation  of 
seventy  millions  of  peoples  and  are  to  hold  our  own. 
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HON.    JOHN   A.    PATTEN. 

Hon.  John  A.  Patten  Becontes  a  Truster. 

The  addition  of  the  Hon.  John  A.  Patten,  of  Chat- 
tanoo,c;'a,  Tenn.,  to  tlie  membership  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  American  University,  brings  a  distinct 
enlargement  to  tlie  forces  of  that  bodv.  Mr.  Patten 
combines  in  his  personality  fine  business  talent,  with 
far  visioned  and  statesmanlike  judgment.  Bv  the 
exercise  of  his  native  powers  he  has  come  to  the  fore- 
front in  the  manifold  lines  of  .his  activity.  Early 
becoming  a  Christian  lad,  he  devoted  his  service  to 
God  and  the  Christian  Church,  and  lias  been  largely 
instrumental  in  placing  the  first  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  Chattanooga,  once  weak  and  struggling  for 
existence,  on  its  present  splendid  foundation.  Through 
the  organization  of  the  Laymen's  Association  in  the 
1  lolston  Conference,  Mr.  Patten  has  led  in  a  marvelous 
•work  of  debt  paying  and  church  expansion  during 
the  pasti  twelve  years,  and  similar  fine  results  iri 
the  church  at  large  have  been  secured  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr.  Patten  in  the  General  Laymen's  Associa- 
tion since  iQoS.  As  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Ministerial  Support  Mr.  Patten  has  accomplished 
substantial  gains  in  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  preachers  and  their  families. 


MR.  CALVERT  CRARY. 

Mr.  Patten's  relation  to  Christian  education  Ion?  has 
been  of  a  vital  and  intimate  kind.  He  is  a  mem- 
Iwr  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  of  Goucher  College,  and  of  the  University 
of  Chattanooga,  which  he  also  serves  as  Trca-Jurer. 
He  interested  himself  in  the  publications  of  the  church, 
especially  in  the  Methodist  Advocate  Journal,  the 
organ  of  Holston  Conference.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Book  Committee  in  1904,  and  has  been  Chair- 
man of  that  most  important  body  since  1910.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  General  Conferences  of  i<)oo,  1904,  1908 
and  1912,  and  also  on  the  great  committees  of  Epis- 
copacy and  on  the  Book  Concern. 

JVhile  identified  with  so  many  departments  of 
church  life,  for  the  demands  of  each  of  which  he  gives 
of  his  time,  his  thought  and  his  means,  Mr.  Patten  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  civic  business  affairs  of  Chat- 
tanooga and  vicinity,  having  active  and  respvinsible 
relations  with  several  banks,  industrial  and  trans- 
portation houses,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Hamilton 
County  Board  of  Education.  We  are  happy  to  be  able 
to  ])rcsent  in  this  issue  of  the  Cofrikr  the  face  of  this 
new  trustee  who  thus  cheerfully  accepts  an  additional 
burden  in  his  broad  and  gencrou^  spirit  of  service  to 
the  cause  of  the  higher  Christian  Education. 
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Calvert  Crary.  Our  New  Trustee  from  Massachusetts. 

The  American  University  chose  wisely  in  electing 
as  a  trustee  Mr.  Calvert  Crary  of  Newtonville,  Mass. 
His  picture  on  the  front  page  of  the  Courier  shows 
him  to  be  a  }oung  man.  Yet  he  is  of  tried  business  sa- 
gacitv  and  ri])e  experience.  From  youth  he  has  been  as- 
sociated with  men  and  with  corporation  interests  be- 
longing to  the  empire  of  business  in  its  most  masterful 
scope.  His  father,  of  noble  memory,  was  Mr.  Horace 
Crarv  of  Uinghaniton,  X.  Y.  Calvert,  the  son,  was  for- 
tunate to  will  for  his  wife  the  charming  daughter.  Miss 
l\utli.  of  his  father's  great  business  associate,  Mr.  James 
I  jorlon.  These  two,  Horace  Crary  and  James  Horton, 
had  large  place  in  the  later  devel()])nients  of  tanning 
and  the  leather  trade  in  this  cnimtry. 

A  sturdy  and  royal  family  was  that  of  Horace  Crary. 
Tlie  wife  and  mother  was  a  Fodly  ^'i''  <)pi'^tprl  -••oit.o*-. 
whose  benefactions  were  as  beautiful  as  her  life  and 
spirit.  A  brother  and  older  sister  of  Calvert  Crary 
worthily  maintain  the  family  traditions  in  the  old  home 
city  of  Binghamton.  A  younger  sister  married  a  minis- 
ter in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Boston  and  Newtonville  became  the  home  of  our 
friend.  In  the  IocpI  church  of  Newtonvi11p.C^'"°'-t-C'""-" 
put  his  vital  and  contagious  manliness  behind  every 
interest.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Newtonville 
Church  has  been  lifted  to  the  first  grade  in  the  New 
England  Conference. 

.Mr.  Crary,  through  his  wide  business  interests,  has 
friends  and  acquaintances  everywhere.  It  was 
characteristic  of  his  nature  that  shortly  after  his  elec- 
tion as  a  trustee  of  the  American  University  Mr.  Crary 
appeared  at  the  university  office  in  Washington,  offer- 
ing help.  He  is  to  accompany  Chancellor  Hamilton 
on  a  visit  to  one  of  the  university  properties  in  the 
west,  which  requires  the  attention  of  an  expert  in 
forestry.  Of  such  must  have  been  David's  mighty 
men.  Certainly  with  workers  and  leiders  like  Calvert 
Crary  to  speak  for  her  in  the  gate,  the  American 
l^'niversity  faces  a  new  and  fairer  day. 

When  choice  young  men  like  this  one  bring  their 
lives  and  their  powers  to  be  suffused  with  the  vision 
of  what  to  the  nation  can  be  made  to  mean  the  Ameri- 
can University,  the  great  hour  of  the  University 
indeed  it  at  hand.  Thus  captained,  quenchless  will  be 
her  stren.gth,  imperial  her  watchword — "For  God  Snd 
Fatherland.'' 


Cong'ess  Provides  Car  Line  to  American  University  Grounds. 

President  Taft  as  one  of  his  last  official  acts  signed 
the  Act  of  Congress  which  provides  for  an  electric 
car  line  from  the  grounds  of  the  American  University 
to  the  heant  of  the  city  of  Washington.  The  act  says 
that  the  construction  of  the  line  is  to  begin  within  six 
months  after  the  passage  of  the  act  and  that  cars 
must  be  running  within  two  years.     It  is  understood. 


however,  that  the  line  can  be  com])lete(l  earlier,  at 
such  time  as  tlie  university  shall  Ix;  ready  to  open  its 
dofjrs.  It  is  because  of  this  fact  that  the  campaign 
to  raise  the  additional  $200,000  endowment  now  needed 
for  o])ening  the  university  is  being  pushed  with  zealous 
determination. 

Thus  the  long  struggle  to  give  the  university  proper 
transportation  facilities  has  been  crowned  with  success. 
Running  out  along  Massachusetts  Avenue  extended, 
the  new  car  line  will  traverse  the  university  grounds 
and  continue  to  the  District  line.  Soon,  therefore, 
the  great  university  campus  on  its  height  overlooking 
the  national  capital  will  be  directly  accessible  from  the 
down  town  district  and  the  Union  Station. 

The  success  of  the  legislation  was  due  largely  to  the 
untiring  and  enthusiastic  labors  of  Senator  Dillingham 
in  the  Senate  and  of  Ex-Speaker  Cannon  in  the  House. 
To  both  of  these  and  to  all  other  friends  who  in  the 
long  hard  fight  have  stood  by  us  and  assisted,  we  here 
and  now  render  hearty  thanks.  Words  cannot  tell 
what  this  car  line  will  mean  to  our  work.  As  a  Con- 
gressman expressed  it,  "You  are  now  on  the  map." 

In  discussing  the  proposed  new  electric  car  line, 
one  of  the  public  prints  of  Washington  published  a 
map  showing  the  route  and  cdmmenting  on  the  whole 
outlook.  Indeed,  since  the  passage  of  the  car  line  bill 
by  Congress,  there  has  been  more  comment  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  American  University  in  the  public 
press  than  during  years  preceding.  From  the  above 
mentioned  illustrated  article  in  the  Washington  Star, 
we  quote  the  following  interesting  paragraphs : 

By  tlie  buikling  of  about  two  miles  of  street  railway,  form- 
ing a  branch  of  its  present  sxstem,  the  Washington  Railway 
and  Electric  Company  will  do  much,  it  is  believed,  in  de- 
veloping a  large  tract  of  coflntry  that  lies  between  Wisconsin 
avenue  and  the  grounds  of  the  American  Universit.v  and  the 
bounds  of  the  District.  The  law  which  has  just  been  enacted 
by  Congress  authorizes  the  construction  of  such  a  branch 
along  Macohib  street  west  of  W"isconsin  avenue  and  thence 
for  the  balance  of  the  d'stance  along  Massachusetts  avenue 
beyond  the   University  to  the  District  bounds. 

The  opening  up  and  improvement  of  Massachusetts  avenue 
nearly  the  entire  distance  has  already  been  done  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  property  in  the  section  has  been  subdivided  into 
building  lots.  Tn  fact  when  the  University  project  was  started 
several  subdivisions  of  land  were  made,  but  owing,  mainly, 
it  is  thought,  to  the  .lack  of  communication  with  the  city 
and  the  want  of  ready  accessibility  the  improvements  did 
not  progress  as  rapidly  as  was  believed  the  cliaracter  of 
the  section  warranted 

Since  the  extension  of  Massachusetts  avenue  through  to 
the  District  limits  additional  farm  lands  have  been  acquired 
and  arrangements  made  for  providing  for  house  building  on 
an  extensive  scale.  It  is  expected  the  buildin.g  of  the 
railway  and  the  carrying  out  of  plans  of  development  of 
the  land  will  go  on  together,  so  that  by  the  time  the  cars 
are  running  there  will  be  preparations  made  for  a  consider- 
able population. 

Plans  are  being  discussed  for  opening  the  University  dur- 
the  coming  fall,  so  that  there  will  be  an  immediate  need  for 
railway  connections  with  the  city  not  only  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  students  and  professors,  but  also  for  strangers 
in  tlie  city,  who  will  wish  to  visit  an  institution  that  has 
been  founded  through  the  co-operative  efforts  of  such  an 
influential   body  as   the   Methodist   Church. 

Witli  a  through  service  either  via  Wisconsin  avenue 
through  Georgetown  or  across  country  via  Connecticut  ave- 
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nue  bridge,  both  the  region  of  tlic  Aiiicricau  L'uivursity  ami 
that  lying  cast  of  Wisconsin  avenne  through  the  locahty 
now  being  developed  by  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  Heights 
Company  will  lie  provided  with  direct  railwav  connection 
with  the  center  of  tlie   citv. 


Hon.  Juhn  Fritz  and  rlis  Bequest. 

One  of  nature's  noblemen  passed  from  tlic  sight  of 
men  in  the  decease  of  the  Hon.  John  Fritz,  which  oc- 
curred on  February  13,  1913,  at  his  home  in  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.  He  had  attained  the  great  age  of  ninety 
years,  all  filled  with  an  earnest  good  will  and  a  use- 
ful and  enterprising  industry.  For  the  last  eighteen 
years  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  American  University,  and 
a  contributor  to  its  financial  needs.  In  his  will  he  has 
continued  his  benefactions  to  the  University  bv  a  gen- 
erous bequesit  of  excellent  securities  of  the  par  value 
of  $21, OCX),  which  manifests  his  final  approval  of  its 
plans  for  the  future.  Tliis  opportune  gift  is  another 
instance  of  the  wise  policy  of  inducing  friends  to  re- 
member in  their  wills  the  institutions  which  they,  while 
living,  have  investigated  and  assisted  by  their  offer- 
ings. Mr.  Fritz  was  a  large  giver  to  Christian 
churches,  to  philanthropic  causes,  and  especially  to 
education,  and  liberally  remembered  many  of  theiy 
in  the  final  distrilnitioii  of  his  estate,  which  amounted 
to  about  $750,000. 

From  a  farm  boy,  John  Fritz  became  one  of  the 
great  masters  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries  of 
America.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the 
evolution  of  the  gigantic  modern  steel  plants — one 
who  applied  his  brain  and  hand  to  the  Bessemer  and 
open-hearth  processes  of  improvement,  which  have 
resulted  in  the  titanic  machinery  and  output  of  the  pres- 
entday.  Of  him  it  is  true  that  his  first  interest  has  been 
not  in  financial  gain,  but  in  substantial  increase  of  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  humanity.  He  stands  in  the  line 
with  such  persistent  workers  and  pioneers  of  progress 
as  Edison,  Burbank  and  Marconi. 

The  followin.g  tribute  to  Mr.  Fritz  has  been  made 
by  a  writer  in  the  Century  Magazine: 

"In  all  the  spectacular  piling  up  of  huge  wealth  from  steel, 
the  creation  of  colossal  corporations,  the  fierce  outbursts  of 
sensationalism,  the  tremendous  interplotting  of  politics  and 
finance,  the  tiresome  focusing  of  the  limelight  of  publicity 
on  one  millionaire  after  another,  and  the  ceaseless  efforts  of 
tlic  muckraker  to  drag  anotlier  ancient  or  new  scandal  from 
the  slag  heaps,  nobody  has  ever  seen  mention  of  any  kind 
or  degree  of  John  Fritz,  in  whose  honor  the  four  great 
national  engineering  societies  have  founded  a  gold  medal  in 
recognition  of  his  worth  and  work — the  only  American  for 
whom  such  a  thing  has  ever  been  done.  The  humor  and 
the  irony  of  it — likewise  the  compliment!  On  a  green  hill 
far  from  the  madding  crowd  he  has  lived  in  dignity  and 
ipiict,  after  a  career  begun  long  before  the  Aiuerican  steel 
industrx'  was  successfully  established,  as  it  was,  largely 
throu.yb   his  courage,   encrg\    nni\  genius." 


We  Lose  Nothing  in  the  Mouths  of  Our  Friends. 

The  American  University  has  grounds  in  Washington  of 
nearly  one  hundred  acres,  worth  perhaps  $5,ooo,o<:x),  two 
marble  buildings,  $500,000,  and  $650,000  endowment..  Over 
1.500  students  are  asking  admission. — St.  Louis  Clirisliiiii 
Advocate. 


HON.    JOHN    FRITZ. 
Recent  Gifts  of  Money. 

(Acknowledgment   of  amounts   less   than    live   dollars   to   be 
iegardeil  a  receipt  therefor.) 

Bishop  H.wiii.ton  I,ecturi:shii'  Funh. 
$100.00  (each),  Bishop  Robert  Mclntvre,  Bishop  Wm.  Hint; 
?.SO.oo,  Bishop  Charles  W  Smith;  $5.00  (each),  (',.  W. 
Townsend,  W.  H.  York,  W.  G.  Front,  J.  E.  Sawver.  D.  1). 
King,  Kate  M.  Lewis;  $4.00  (each),  Fred  Goodger,  G.  E. 
Hutchings;  $'.00  W.  H.  Colh'cott :  $2.00  (each),  G  W 
Vaughan,  C.  D.  Smith,  .A..  H.  Youell,  W.  S.  Skinner, 
1-  .1.  ZavodsV.v,  If.  J.  Zellev,  A.  W.  Armstrong.  A.  J. 
Matthews,  C.  H.  McCrea.  W.  E.  Harvev,  M.  B.  Williams. 
E.  P.  Robertson,  L.  E.  Watson,  J.  W.  Schenck,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  McC.  Powell,  J.  T.  Ensor,  M.  Everz,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Bar- 
nett,  O.  D.  Harrington.  CM.  Fenton,  W.  C.  R.  Moore, 
John  H.  Clark;  $1.00  (each),  h.  S.  Boyd,  T.  I.  B.  Walker, 
McKendree  Shaw,  A.  G.  Ward,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Seth  Reed, 
G.  W.  Gilman,  .A.  Hopkins,  A.  B.  Mettler,  J.  S.  Kingan,  I. 
M.  O'Flvng,  F.  H.  Barnett,  F.  T.  Stevenson,  Gust  Book, 
J.  Hanna,  Jas.  Sanaker,  D.  J.  vShenton,  G.  H.  C.  Bain, 
L.  A.  Brown,  G.  W.  L.  Brown,  J.  E.  Wagner,  N.  J. 
Wright,  F.  E.  Taussig,  H.  H.  Tolmson,  S.  A.  Carney,  J. 
W.  Heard,  J.  B.  Beadle,  L.  E.  Carter,  D.  J.  Robin.son,  G. 
K.  Statham,  H.  D.  Stewart,  F.  M.  Sawver,  Marion  Red- 
dish, F.  D.  Sawyer,  P.  J.  Williams,  H.  I,.  Goodrich. 
Gknekal  Fund. 

$1,000.00,  C.  F.  Norment;  $250,  F.  X.  Kreitler;  $100.00 
(each).  Miss  Arabellc  Crandall,  Chas.  M.  Crandall,  J.  W. 
Jackson.  J.  C.  Shaffer:  $50.00  (eachi,  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Robin- 
son, Sarah  S.  Levings  G.  D  .Selby ;  $25.00  (each),  S.  H. 
Kemp,  J.  L.  Spaulding,  Jr.,  W.  J.  Montgomery;  $20.00.  F. 
E.  Rubev;  $1^.00.  A.  L.  Wilev :  $10  (each),  Geo!  C.  Coon, 
Charles  Varlev,  Jr.,  Wm.  A.  Walker,  J.  S.  Barth,  H.  S. 
McMichael;  S^.m  (each),  D.  B.  McClure,  C.  H.  Atkins, 
P.  E.  Perkins,  Winnie  M.  Rainier,  E.  R.  Condor,  W.  A. 
Walker,  S.  T.  Hit?,;  $1.00,  Mrs.  Amanda  Rogers. 
AsEL-Rv  Memorial  Fund. 

$45-00,  .'\.  J.  Holmes:  $25.00,  J.  B.  Davis. 
McCabf.  Endowment. 

$5,00,  R.  Newbold. 
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Officers  of  the  American  University 

Chancellor,  Franklin  Hamilton 

Vice-Chancellor,  Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Financial  Secretaries,  J.  A.  Gutteridge,  D.  D.,  J.  F.  St.  Clair,  D.  D. 

Rev.    Gervase   A.    Viets. 
Endowment  Secretary,  Fred  M.  Stone,  D.  D. 
Registrar  and  Assistant  Secretary,  Albert  Osborn,  B.  D. 
Field  Secretary,  J.  B.  Polsgrove,  D.  U. 
Counsellor,  John  W.   Hancher,   S.   T.    D.,   LL.   D. 

Officers  of  the   Board  of  Trustees 

President,    Mr.    Aldis    B.    Browne 
Vice-President,    Mr.    Benjamin    F.    Leighton 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Glover 
Secretary,  Charles  W.  Baldwin,  D.  D. 
Board    of   Trustees 
Class  of   1915. 
Judge   Thos.   H.   Anderson,    D.    C.     Mr.    Thomas.    W.    Smith,    D.    C. 

Hon.  John  E.  Andrus,  N.  Y.  Mr.   Geo.   W.   F.   Swaruell,  D.  C. 

Mr.   Calvert  Crary,   Mass.  Hishop  John    H.    Vincent,   111. 

Hon.    Charles    Dick,    O.  Mr.   Robert  B.   Ward.  N.  Y. 

Mr.    Arthur    Dixon,    111.  Mr.    Geo.    F.    Washburn,    Mass. 

Mr.   Benjamin    F.   Leighton,    D.  C.     Dr.  William  R.  Wedderspoon,  D.  C. 

Mr.    Levi    Smith,    Pa.  Hon.  William   R.   Woodcock,   Pa. 

Class    of   1919. 

Mr.   Aldis  B.   Browne,   D.   C.  Mr.   Clarence   F.   Norment,   D.   C. 

Hon.   Charles   W.   Fairbanks,   Ind.     lion.   Joliii    A.    Patten,    Tenn. 

Mr.   Charles  C.   Glover,   D.   C.  Mr.   William   S.   Pilling.   Pa. 

Dr.    Charles    L.    Goodell,    N.    Y.        Hon.    Samuel    R.    Van  Sant,    Minn. 

Bishop  John    W.    Hamilton,    Mass.     Mr.   Brainerd  H.  Warner,  D.   C. 

Dr.  James  C.   Nicholson,   D.   C.         Bishop  Luther  B.  Wilson,  N.  Y. 
Class   of   1923. 

Dr.    Charles    W.    Baldwin,    Md.       Dr.    Franklin  Hamilton,   Mass. 

Bishop    Joseph    F.    Berry,    Pa.  Mrs.  John   F.   Keator,   Pa. 

Dr.    Jabez    G.    Bickerton,    Pa.  Dr.    Abraham    J.    Palmer,    N.    Y. 

Bishop    Thomas    Bowman,    N.    J.       Mrs.    J.    Frank    Robinson,    111. 

Hon.   Julian    S.   Carr,   N.   C.  Hon.   Theodore   Roosevelt,   N.  Y. 

Mr.     Truman     D.     Collins,     Pa.         Hon.    George    C.    Sturgiss,    W.    Va. 

Bishop  Earl  Cranston,   D.   C.  Bishop   Alphaeus   W.    Wilson,    Md. 


Committee  at  Work  on  Opening  Plan. 

The  plan   for  opening  the  American  University, 

which  Chancellor  Hamilton  submitted  to  the  trustees 
of  the  University  at  their  December  meeting,  is  being 
studied  carefully  by  the  committee  to  which  it  was  re- 
ferred. This  committee  held  a  meeting  on  March  5th 
and  went  over  all  the  data  and  facts  with  close  and 
painstaking  attention.  Much  new  light  of  an  encour- 
aging nature  was  found.  The  study  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter is  being  made  as  thoroughly  and  conservatively  as 
possible.  Progress  was  made.  The  ooimnittee  soon 
will  hold  another  meeting.  The  advice  and  help  of 
some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  country  is  be- 
ing invoked.  The  final  result  will  Ije  worthy  of  the 
labor. 

Goucher  College  Has  Our  Active  Sympathy. 
The   strenuous  campaign   of   Goucher   College   to 
raise  a  million  dollars  moves  apace.     We   wish  this 
campaign  every   success.     The   welfare  of   Goucher 


College  is  the  welfare  of  the  American  University. 
A  true  vision  of  mutual  helpfulness  ought  to  pervade 
all  our  educational  institutions.  Our  work  is  one.  We 
have  every  hope  and  faith  in  a  successful  outcome  to 
the  campaign  for  Goucher.  Chancellor  Hamilton  is 
doing  what  he  can  to  assist  in  the  struggle  for  the 
Baltimore  college,  both  by  public  addresses  and  in 
raising  money.  He  does  this  with  joy  as  a  concrete 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  our  interests  are  one  with 
the  welfare  of  our  sister  institution.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  note  with  deep  satisfaction  that  Mrs.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  has  just  contributed  $500  to  the  Goucher 
College  fund,  as  a  testimonial  of  her  gratitude  for 
what  the  College  has  done  for  her  daughters.  And 
President  Wilson  has  promised  that  if  it  is  in  any  way 
possible,  he  will  make  a  speech  in  behalf  of  the  Col- 
lege at  the  great  mass  meeting,  which  in  Baltimore  is 
to  serve  as  a  grand  climax  to  the  whole  campaign  for 
the  million  dollars. 


Dr.  Hancher  Eloquent  in  Our  Behalf. 

■  Dr.  Hancher  came  before  the  Conference  in  the  interest 
of  the  American  University,  showing  us  that  this  great 
institution  could  be  built  in  Washington  for  $20,000,000,  when 
anywhere  else  it  would  cost  $50,000,000  for  same  opportunity 
for  work,  the  government  having  already  expended  some 
$90,000,000  there  for  the  very  things  every  student  attending 
such  an  institution  should  be  able  to  use.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  seeing  the  great  advantage  of  this,  is  occupying 
the  ground  for  the  saine  purpose  in  this  same  city.  His 
address  was  loudly  applauded. — From  report  of  Oklahoma 
Conference,  in  the  Central  Christian  Advocate. 


"Chevy  Chase"  Describes  (he  Surroundings  of  the  American  University. 

Rock  Creek  Park,  with  the  sparkling  waters  of  Rock  Creek 
flowing  through  it,  in  the  northwestern  section  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  charming 
parks  in  America.  The  bridge  spanning  Rock  Creek,  carry- 
ing Connecticut  Avenue  over  a  yawning  gorge,  cost  a  million 
dollars  and  is  one  of  the  finest  structures  of  its  kind.  From 
this  bridge  Connecticut  Avenue  extends  northward  through 
a  stretch  of  country  where  dense  forests,  covering  gently 
rolling  slopes  and  deep  ravines,  make  one  feel  as  though  he 
were  riding  through  one  of  nature's  favorite  regions.  The 
avenue  has  been  finished  in  fine  shape  for  two  miles  beyond 
the  District  line. 

The  ground  about  the  city  is  uneven  and  hilly  so  that  from 
many  elevated  positions  one  can  have  splendid  views  of  nat- 
ural scenery  and  city  streets.  Massachusetts  avenue  extended 
affords  a  view  of  Washington  and  the  Potomac  River  which 
one  who  has  once  witnessed  can  never  forget.  It  is  upon 
this  favored  elevation  that  the  American  University  is  located. 
— Letter  in   Western  Christian  Advocate. 


A  Goad  Bill  Delayed  Which  Would  Help  Our  Enterprise. 

The  bill   which   Senator   Gallinger  offered  in  the 

Senate,  to  require  larger  endowments  for  educational 
institutions  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  misleading  names  by  such  institutions, 
ought  to  have  passed  Congress.  It  was  a  needed  act 
of  legislation  and  it  would  have  helped  our  enterprise 
materially.  For  it  would  have  sifted  out  all  unworthy 
institutions  which  are  seeking  to  benefit  through  an  as- 
sociation with  the  National  Capital.  And  by  a  strict  re- 
quirement that  any  new  institution  which  seeks  to  be 
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chartered  at  Washington  shall  be  possessed  of  large  en- 
dowments, It  rules  out  entirely  the  existence  ai  the 
Capital  of  fake  colleges  and  easy  degree  factories, 
which  toda}-  bring  scandal  un  iVmcrican  education. 

In  the  hurry  of  tlie  last  Congress,  this  bill  failed  to 
pass.  But  it  will  be  brought  up  again,  we  trust,  and 
speedily  carried  through  to  become  a  law.  When 
tlius  codified  as  law,  the  bill  will  protect  and  dignify 
all  existing  educational  institutions  which  it  names 
as  entitled  to  legal  existence  and  recognition.  Among 
those  thus  named,  and  so  receiving  new  confirmation 
and  approval  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
is  our  own  institution,  the  "American  University,  in- 
corporated in  1893."  We  thank  you.  Senator  Gal- 
linger.  May  your  bill  pass  unanimously  the  next 
Congress. 


Another  Proof  of  the  Wisdom  of  Our  Plan. 

A  most  interesting  tribute  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
plan  of  the  American  University  transpired  during  the 
session  of  the  Congress  just  closed.  Representative 
Carlin,  of  Virginia,  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  asking  the  appropi  iation  of  a  half 
million  dollars,  to  establish  a  federal  institution  of 
learning.  We  made  a  study  of  this  bill,  and  found 
that  in  its  essence  it  comprehended  ilie  very  piaii 
which  the  American  University  for  years  has  been 
pushing  consistently.  We  were  informed,  moreover, 
that  the  bill  had  the  backing  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Universities  and  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  a  striking  con- 
firmation of  the  wisdom  of  the  present  plans  of  the 
American  University.  TMs  ought  to  hearten  every 
friend  of  our  enterprise,  for  it  shows  that  we  are  mov- 
ing on  the  right  line,  and  that  we  are  undertaking  a 
work  which  the  wisest  educators  of  the  land  approve. 
Are  we  wrong  in  our  inference  if  we  jocosely  suggest 
that  since  Congress  did  not  pass  this  bill,  our  good 
friends,  the  legislators,  who  helped  us  with  our  "car 
hne,"'  believed  that  the  American  University  could  be 
trusted  safelv  to  do  the  work  outlined  in  the  Ijill? 


The  "Senator"  Speaks  Well  of  Us. 

The  American  University,  so  long  a  "child  of  sorrow  and 
of  woe,"  seems  now  to  be  standing  at  the  threshold  of  a  happier 
fortune.  The  substantial  thougli  slow  benevolences  of  the 
past  years  have  been  fitly  increased  by  the  noble  bequest  of 
David  H.  Carroll,  of  Baltimore,  recently  deceased.  By  the 
terms  of  Dr.  Carroll's  will  the  University  will  benefit  in 
three  ways :  First,  Dr.  Carroll  set  aside  $40,000,  the  incre- 
ment of  which  is  for  the  use  of  his  sisters  during  their  life; 
at  their  death  the  original  sum  reverts  to  the  University. 
In  the  second  place,  the  remainder  of  the  estate  is  divided 
into  five  hundred  equal  .shares,  of  which  two  hundred  are 
bequeathed  absolutely  to  the  institution.  What  will  be  real- 
ized by  this  is  not  certainly  known.  No  estimate  of  the 
estate  has  made  the  five  hundred  shares  of  less  value  than 
$1,000  each,  while  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  will  be  worth 
nearer  twice  that  sum.  In  the  third  place,  after  all  the 
estate  has  been  divided,  the  University  becomes  the  residuary 
legatee  of  any  finids  left  simply  in  trust  or  for  life.  Of 
course,  what  these  will  amount  to  no  one  can  tell.     But  on 
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the  lowest  estimate,  David  H.  Carroll,  for  a  time  an  honored 
Methodist  preacher,  compelled  by  circumstances  to  relin- 
quish his  great  work,  for  many  years  thereafter  a  remarkable 
layman,  has  of  his  abundance  marvelously  remembered  the 
things  of  the  church  and  the  kingdom. 

With  the  new  optimism  born  of  this  beneficence,  what  has 
been  called  the  greatest  meeting  in  the  history  of  the  Univer- 
sity was  held  in  Washington,  on  Wednesday,  December  II. 
The  trustees  met,  with  Bishops  Cranston,  Hamilton  and 
McDowell  present,  and  there  adopted  unanimously  a  pro- 
gram of  advance  action  of  such  far-reaching  aims  and  vis- 
ion as  to  prophesy  a  victorious  day  close  at  hand.  What  this 
program  is,  is  not  yet  a  matter  of  publicity,  as  the  terms  of  it 
were  adopted  only  as  the  guiding  principle  by  which  a  special 
committee,  exhaustively  studying  the  situation,  shall  formu- 
late a  detailed  and  definite  plan  of  action  to  be  reported  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  in  May.  The  special  commit- 
tee having  the  matter  in  hand  consists  of  Bishops  Cranston, 
Hamilton  and  McDowell,  Chancellor  Hamilton,  Rev.  C.  W. 
Baldwin,  D.  D.,  of  Baltimore,  secretary  of  the  Board;  A.  B. 
Browne,  of  Washington,  president,  and  Judge  T.  H.  Anderson. 
After  long  twilights  and  some  darkness,  there  is  a  breath  of 
dawn  upon  the  University,  and  Methodism  here  begins  al- 
ready to  rejoice. — Prom  "Senator's"  IVashington  Letter  in 
/ion's  Herald.  

Bringing  the  University  Nearer  the  Center. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  bills  before  the  present 
Congress  is  one  which  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Sena- 
tor Dillingham,  of  Vermont,  and  in  the  House  by  ex-Speaker 
Cannon,  providing  for  an  electric  car  line  from  the  heart  of 
the  city  to  the  American  University  grounds.  The  bill  was 
favorably  reported  from  the  committees  of  both  houses.  Chan- 
cellor Hamilton  has  been  working  night  and  day,  and  has 
been  for  a  long  time,  to  secure  its  passage.  Bishop  Cranston 
and  others  have  interested  themselves  actively  in  the  bill, 
and  it  meets  the  approval  of  public  sentiment.  The  Senate 
on  Wednesday  afternoon  unanimously  passed  the  measure. 
It  will  work  incalculable  good  to  the  University,  and  to  tlie 
development  of  what  is  destined  to  be  the  finest  residential 
section  of  tlie  District — Zion's  Herald. 
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The  Washington  Papers    Follow  Our  Work  with  Inteitst 

Yesterday  the  American  University  trustees,  tlirough  Chan- 
cellor llaniilton,  received  notice  of  a  bequest  of  $21,000  from 
one  of  the  Pennsvlvania  pioneers  in  the  steel  business,  John 
Fritz,  of  Bethlelieni,  Pennsylvania.  The  amount  was  one 
of  a  large  number  of  Mr.  Fritz's  gifts  to  education,  Lehigh 
Universitv  being  the  chief  beneficiary  under  his  will. 

With  a  ste.idilv  growing  financial  income,  the  trustees  are 
looking  forward 'to  their  meeting  in  May  as  the  time  when 
they  will  be  able  to  announce  definitely  the  plans  for  begin- 
ning the  work  of  the  American  University.  Street  car  ex- 
tension to  th.it  section  of  the  city  in  which  the  University 
jjropertv  lies  has  been  anotlu-r  encouraging  development. 
— (CcM'/i/JM;/.)"   Herald. 

I^ev.  Gervase  A.  Viets,  Financial  Secretary. 

(  )ii  page  five  of  this  paper,  througli  his  portrait,  we 
inlriKhice  to  our  readers  our  new  Financial  Secretary, 
the  Rev.  Gervase  A.  \'iets,  a  niemher  of  the  New  York 
Ivast  Conference,  As  the  family  name  would  indicate 
Mr.  Viets  comes  of  Normandie  French  lineage,  his 
ancestors  having  settled  on  the  Farmington  River  at 
Simsbury,  Connecticut,  about  1670.  He  was  born  on 
a  farm  among  the  foot  hills  of  the  Berkshires  in  Hart- 
ford County,  Connecticut.  He  was  converted  at  the 
early  age  of  twelve  and  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  ;  at  eighteen  became  an  exhorter  and  at  twenty- 
one  a  local  preacher.  He  taught  school  for  a  time  in 
a  neighboring  town. 

Mr.  Viets  graduated  at  Drew  Theological  Seminary, 
attended  Yale  University  for  two  years,  and  was  or- 
dained by  fjishop  Henry  W.  Warren  in  i88fi  at  New- 
huryport,  Mass.,  in  the  old  church  under  which  George 
Whitefield's  dtist  reposes.  His  early  pastorates  were  in 
the  New  England  Conference;  for  a  time  he  served  a 
Congregational  church  in  Cincinnati ;  and  since  1901  his 
field  of  service  has  been  in  and  near  New  York.  His 
wide  experience,  his  knowledge  of  men  and  afifairs,  his 
vigor  of  mind  and  body,  and  his  high  ideals  of  char- 
acter and  life,  all  unite  to  give  promise  of  efficiency  in 
the  new  relation  he  has  taken.  May  he  achieve  his 
greatest  laurels  in  his  plea  for  and  devotion  to 
Christian  education. 


Ambassador  Bryce  Urges  a  Great   American  University  at  Washington. 

Tn  his  remarks  Thursday  night  before  the  committee 
of  100  on  the  future  development  of  Washington,  Ambassador 
Bryce  dealt  at  length  on  the  capitals  of  old  world  nations 
as  compared  to  Washington.  Mr.  Bryce  declared  that  the 
natural  advantages  of  scenic  beauty,  location  and  environ- 
ment were  all  with  Washington :  "The  city  of  Washington 
should  try  to  set  before  it,  should  feel  that  its  mission  in  life 
is  to  be  a  great  capital,  that  it  is  to  be  the  embodiment  of 
the  majesty  and  the  stateliness  of  the  whole  nation,  to  be  a 
capital  of  capitals,  a  capital  of  the  whole  nation,  as  each 
state  has  its  capital,  overtopping  the  capitals  of  those  states 
as  much  as  this  nation  overtops  those  states,  representing 
all  that  is  finest  in  American  conception,  all  that  is  largest 
and  lirigbtest  in  American  thought,  representing  in  ideals 
what  the  capital  of  a  great  nation  should  be.  It  should  do 
that  partly  by  the  stateliness  and  number  of  its  edifices;  but 
above  all  by  their  beauty.  What  one  desires  is  that  this  city 
should  represent  the  highest  aspirations  as  to  dignity  and 
beauty  that  the  people  can  form  for  that  wdiich  is  to  be 
the  center  and  focus  of  their  national  life. 

"Let  me  add  that  there  is  one  thing  that  it  seems  to  me 
you    really    ought   to    have.     You    ought    to    have    the    great 


■American  University  in  Washington.  I  am  very  far  from 
suggesting  that  it  "should  be  a  national  University  in  the 
sense  that  it  should  be  managed  by  the  nation  through  Con- 
gress or  necessarily  endowed  by  Congress.  But  the  National 
Capital  ought  to  have  a  great  university.  It  need  not  be  a 
university  which  would  compete  with  such  universities  as 
Columbia,  for  instance,  or  the  University  of  Chicago.  Both 
of  those  universities  are  located  in  great  cities,  and  here  yoii 
have  no  great  industrial  establishments  calling  for  a  faculty 
of  engineering  here,  as  those  universities  must  have,  placed  as 
they  are,  in  great  commercial  centers.  You  would  want  a 
university  dedicated  to  two  kinds  of  study,  to  the  artistic 
side  of  science  and  to  the  human  studies.  You  want  a  uni- 
versity where  you  will  have  professors  of  the  highest  com- 
petence in  the  physical  sciences,  the  mathematical  sciences,  in 
the  branches  of  natural  history,  etc.,  things  which  can  be 
pursued  without  any  immediate  necessity  of  coming  in  contact 
with  practical  life.  Y'ou  ought  to  have  a  fine  school  of  law, 
a  fine  school  of  political  science,  a  fine  school  of  economic^ 
and  a  school  of  history.  You  have  already  in  your  govern- 
ment departments  an  unusually  large  number  of  eminent,  in- 
dustrious and  illustrious  scientific  men,  who  are  one  of  the 
glories  of  Washington,  but  you  want  also  to  have  an  e(|ual 
number  of  men  diligent  in  the  pursuit  of  those  studies,  such 
as  history,  economics,  philology  and  law,  which  are  the  bal- 
ance of  scientific  studies,  and  1  cannot  hope  but  that  through 
the  liberality  of  benefactors,  with  perhaps  the  national  gov- 
ernment to  help,  it  will  be  found  possible  before  very  long 
to  carry  out  the  great  idea  which  the  first  President  expressed, 
when  he  contended  that  a  universit>-  should  be  established  in 
this  city,     which  was  the  darling  of  his  old  age. 

That' leads  me  to  observe  that  it  is  very  important  to  pre- 
serve the  best  views  in  Washington.  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  two  points,  however.  Those  who  know  the  Ridge 
road  and  the  .'\merican  University  know  the  road  that 
comes  down,  that  turns  south  before  you  come  to  George- 
town, south  of  the  University.  There  are  a  number  of 
points  of  view  on  that  road,  toward  its  southern  end, 
from  which  you  see  over  the  city  way  down  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  toward  Maryland  and  Virginia.  They  are  ^  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  views  around  Washington,  and  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  spoil  those  views  by  putting  up  rows  ol' 
houses.  There  are  only  a  few  points  from  whicli  you  could 
get  those  views,  and  so  it  is  of  great  \alue  and  well  worth 
keeping. 

"There  is  another  point.  You  all  know  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  Wisconsin  avenue,  from  which  the  cars  run  to 
Tenleytown  and  Chevy  Chase,  with  Massachusetts  avenue, 
which  is  now  being  extended  into  the  country.  At  that  point, 
just  opposite  where  the  Episcopal  Cathedral  is  to  stand,  there 
is  one  part  which  I  think  affords  the  most  beautiful  general 
view  of  Washington.  You  look  down  upon  the  city,  you  see 
the  .striking  buildings,  the  Capitol,  the  Libran',  State,  War 
and  Navy  Department  and  the  Post  Office,  the  large  buildings 
along  Pennsylvania  avenue,  and  beyond  them  you  see  the 
great  silvery  flow  of  the  Potomac  and  the  soft  lines  fading 
.away  in  ilini  outline  in  the  far  southeast.  It  is  a  beautiful 
view.  It  is  a  view  that  reminds  me  of  the  fine  views  of 
Rome  that  the  tr.aveler  is  able  to  obtain  from  the  other  sitle 
of   the   Tiber." — Washington  Star. 

The  American  University  is  situated  on  the  slope 
just  back  of  and  above  the  view  to  which  Mr.  Ilryre  in 
his  closing  sentence  refers. 


Our  Biblical  Museum    l^epresented    in    the    Women's  Paiade. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  and  significant  floats  in  the 
recent  women's  parade,  was  prepared  by  Madame  Lydia 
M.  von  Finklestein  Mountford,  of  Jerusalem,  who  with 
robes  from  the  Mountford  Mamreoy  Biblical  Aluseum 
of  the  American  LTniversity  arrayed  a  company  of 
twenty-eight  ])ersons  in  garments  typical  of  the  Pales- 
tine attire. 

A  picture  of  this  interesting  group  is  presented  on  the 
seventh  page.     The  float  bore  a  banner  inscribed  with 
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FLOAT  IN   WO.MKX  S  L'ARADI-: — WOMEN'  OF  RIULE  LANDS. 


the  words  of  I'salms  68,  verse  1 1  :  "The  Lord  giveth 
tile  word,  the  women  that  pubhsh  the  tidings  are  a  great 
h.osi."  Madame  Mountford,  dressed  in  white  in  the 
(.•enter  iif  the  company,  rejjresents  the  prophetess 
lIuMah. 


The  Women  of  Bible  Lands. 

(By    M.Ml.WIK    Vox    FlXKl-XSTElN    MofNTlOKIi.  I 

Tlicro  exists  a  somewhat  general  impression  that  the 
women  of  Bible  lands,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
were  kept  in  n  state  of  seclnsion  and  ignorance,  and  not 
permitted  to  take  any  part  in  the  questions  and  activities  of 
public  national  life. 

That  is  a  mistaken  idea.  The  women  who  are  in  so-called 
seclusion  arc  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  women  of  the 
country.  Rut  all  the  women,  more  or  less,  take  an  interest 
in  the  national  life.  We  have  many  notable  examples  of 
prominent  public  positions  being  held  by  women  in  Bible 
lands,  of  which  we  will  cite  a  few  examples. 

Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses  the  great  emancipator  of  the 
Tribes  of  Isriel  and  greatest  of  lawgivers,  was  a  prophetess, 
;md  the  chief  counsellor  and  leader  of  all  the  women  of 
Israel.  .At  the  triumphal  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  Miriam 
headed  the  women  with  song  and  timbrels ;  the  men  of  Israel 
marching  under  the  leadership  of  Moses  and  the  women 
m-'.rching  under  the  leadership  of  Miriam;  celebrating  equally, 
without  distinction  of  sex,  their  national  deliverance. 

Thus  we  have  proof  that  a  "Women's  Parade"  is  not  an 
innovation  of  the  "Suffragettes"  of  this  country. 

Dcbiirah   w.is  a  prophetess  and  also   "judged   Israel," — and 


all  the  children  of  Israel  came  to  her  for  "judgment."  Barak, 
the  general  of  the  armies  of  Israel,  refused  to  go  to  b;ittle 
against  the  King  of  Canaan  unless  Deborah  headed  the  army 
as  commander-in-chief,  which  she  did  and  won  the  battle. 
It  is  recorded  that  Deborah  had  a  husband,  but  it  is  not 
recorded  that,  because  she  held  position  as  the  Chief  Judge 
in  Israel,  and,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  tlie  arni\.  defe.ited 
the  invader  of  her  country  in  battle,  she  in  an\  manner 
neglected  her  domestic   duties. 

iluldah  was  a  prophetess  and  president  of  the  temple 
colleee  in  Jerusalem.  At  an  important  national  crisis,  Josiah 
the  King  of  Judah  ordered  the  high  priest  and  other  members 
of  his  Cabinet  to  take  counsel  with  and  advice  of  Huldah, 
which  they  did.  Huldah  was  a  married  woman,  and  her 
domestic  relations  must  have  been  as  successful  as  her  public 
career;  otherwise,  as  an  oriental  woman,  she  could  not  have 
occupied  such   an   eminent   position. 

In  the  New  Testament  times,  the  famous  Evangelist  Philip 
had  four  daughters,  virgins,  who  were  prophetesses.  To  be 
a  prophetess  does  not  mean  to  be  one  who  foretells  future 
events.  It  means  primarily  ;i  pulilic  speaker  and  teacher ; 
also,  one  who  holds  a  public  position  both  religious  and 
political;  one  who  is  consulted  by  men  as  well  as  by  women. 

These  four  daughters  of  Philip  the  Evangelist,  as  well  as 
Miriam  the  sister  of  Moses  and  .Aaron,  were  unmarried 
women,  and  evidently  were  as  well  fitted  for  public  life  as 
the  married  prophetesses.  We  have  no  record  in  Bible  history 
that  the  men  of  those  times  regarded  these  and  other  notable 
women  as  in  any  way  inferior  to  themselves  or  as  cranks 
unlit  for  public  careers  because  of  their  sex.  Consequently 
the  men  and  women  of  the  United  Sovereign  States  of 
.\mcrica  ought  to  strive  to  be  even  more  progressive  than 
the  ancients,  and  niit  to  be  retrogressive  in  comparison. 
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Tlic  modern  woman  of  Ribic  Lands  is  not  by  any  means 
so  far  behind  llic  thongbt  and  progress  of  this  country  as 
she  is  so  frequently  misrepresented  to  be.  Competent  women 
in  Bible  lands  never  lost  their  rights  to  public  positions  as 
counsellors  and  leaders  among  their  own  people;  careers 
they  fill  honjrahly  and  successfully  whether  as  married  or 
unmarried  women  up  to  the  present  time.  These  women  and 
all  women  holding  property  in  real  estate  have  a  vote  in 
local  affairs.  But  they  are  now  interested  in  extending  such 
riglit  to  all  women ;  as  well  as  in  securing  other  rights  which 
will  place  the  sexes  on  an  equality  in  responsibilities  and 
activilies. 

St.  Paul  the  great  apostle  of  Bible  lands  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  dalatians  emphasizes  that,  to  Christians,  "There  can  be 
no  male  and  female,  for  ye  are  all  one  Man  in  Christ  Jesus." 


Rainbow  in  Morning. 

This  niornino-  rainlxtw  was  over  tlie  grounds  and 
buildings  of  the  American  Universit\'.  In  view  of  the 
many  happy  auguries  that  now  mark  our  outlook,  let 
no  cynic  bark  if  we  claim  this  celestial  phenomenon  as 
a  bow  of  promise  in  our  sky  emblematic  of  our  ap- 
proaching victory.  The  account  describing  the  phe- 
nomenon is  appropriately  from  the  Washington  Star: 

Something  rare  in  celestial  phenomena  was  on  tap  for 
early  risers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tenleytown  early  this 
morning,  when  a  perfectly  formed  rainbow  spread  its  many- 
hued  arch  in  the  northwestern  skies  for  ten  minutes,  beginning 
at  7 :20  o'clock. 

The  arch  stayed  in  full  view  for  at  least  ten  minutes.  At 
that  hour,  of  course,  the  sun  was  not  very  high  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  heavens. 

In  the  west  and  northwest  a  back-ground  of  gray  mist 
spread  its  screen,  against  which  a  ray  of  the  early  morning 
sun,  peeping  through  some  drop  of  moisture  in  the  air, 
spread  its  prismatic  glory  in  a  fine,  fullfledged  bow.  The  rarity 
in  this  occurrence  is,  of  course,  that  a  rainbow  should  appear 
in  the  western  skies  in  the  morning.  Early  morning  bows 
are  not  seen  often — in  Tenleytown  or  anywhere   else. 

Bishop  Cooke's  Vision  of  the  American  University. 

Some  of  us  felt  proud,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Columbia 
River  Annual  Conference,  when  our  good  Bishop  stated  that 
another  great  Bishop  had  expressed  to  him,  some  years  ago, 
the  opinion  that  within  the  next  half  century  would  come 
the  crisal  struggle  between  Methodism  and  Catholicism.  We 
have  heard  it  said  time  and  again,  that  the  hope  of  Protestant- 
ism lies  with  the  Methodist  Church.  If  this  is  our  real  con- 
viction, and  means  anything  to  us,  more  than  just  thrilling 
talk,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  proposition  that  we 
should  commence  now  to  ask  ourselves  what  will  be  the 
deciding  factors,  and  what  the  effective  weapons  of  that  war- 
fare. It  will  not  be  won  by  talk,  nor  any  propaganda,  how- 
ever extensive,  against  doctrinal  tenets.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  it  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  you 
have  not,  in  the  public  mind,  made  a  very  bad  case  against 
men  or  institutions  when  you  have  demonstrated  that  they 
teach  false  doctrines.  Nor  will  the  deciding  factor  be  nu- 
merical strength.  We  Methodists  are  running  around  in  circles 
these  days,  and  gashing  our  spiritual  flesh,  like  the  prophets 
of  Baal,  because  our  net  gain  in  membership  is  being  ex- 
pressed in  figures  lamentably  small.  But  let  us  not  worry. 
No  ecclesiastical  warfare  worthy  of  our  attention  will  ever 
be  decided  by  putting  church  membership  records  over 
against  one  another,  as  boys  match  marbles.  Our  evange- 
listic fervor  will  have  a  very  direct  bearing  on  the  issue,  but 
I  am  sure  that  thinking  men  will  agree  that  more  is  needed 
if  we  are  to  become  the  greatest  religious  world  force. 

You  will  remember  that  our  Bishop  Cooke,  with  the  unerring 
instinct  of  statesmanship  went  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
and  advocated  the  immediate  planting  of  our  great  Ameri- 
can University  at  Washington.  The  problem  of  our  ultimate 
destiny  is  at  heart  an  educational  problem.  By  education  I 
do  not  mean  simply  academic  instruction,  but  the  inculcation, 
by  any  agency  whatsoever,  of  those  convictions  and  decisions 
which  finally  go  into  the  making  of  character. — Rev.  Charles 
MacCaughey  in  Pacific  Christian  Advocate. 


Washington  a  Catholic  Center. 

The  Catholics  are  centering  in  Washington.  Taking  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  the  Church  has  a  large  number  of  colleges, 
nnining  into  the  hundreds.  But  in  Washington  it  seems  to 
be  intended  to  bring  their  educational  system  to  its  climax. 
The  Catholic  University  of  America,  incorporated  in  1887, 
seven  days  after  the  Pope  canonically  installed  it,  has  a  family 
of  six  colleges,  all  running  and  well  equipped.  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons is  chancellor;  the  trustees  include  all  the  archbishops 
and  laymen  and  ecclesiastics  as  far  west  as  St.  Louis.  Of  this 
plant  a  \Vashington  daily  says:  "Do  not  fail  to  see  the  great 
Catholic  improvements,  costing  many  millions  of  dollars,  and 
to  study  the  extensive  area  of  their  land  investments  and  to 
calculate  their  future  effect  on  the  value  of  adjacent  property 
whose  destiny  is  indissolubly  linked  with  the  activities  of  the 
Catholic  L'nivcrsity  of  America  and  various  affiliated  orders. 

"The  Redemptionists,  Passionists,  Carmelites,  Benedictines, 
Oblate  Fathers,  Fathers  of  Mercy,  Norbertine  Fathers,  Augus- 
tinians,  Salesians,  Theatines,  Vincentians  and  Jesuits,  are 
among  the  principal  bodies  that  are  expected  to  build  colleges 
or  houses  of  study." 

In  addition  here  is  the  Georgetown  University  with  its 
superb  courses  in  law  and  medicine,  the  Jesuit  College,  the 
Immaculate  Conception  College,  conducted  by  the  Passionist 
fathers,  the  St.  John's  College,  conducted  by  the  Brothers  of 
the  Christian  Schools,  beside  fourteen  academies  and  convents 
and  seminaries.  The  total  plant  reaches  an  investment  of 
many  milllions.  And  no  one  can  visit  these  institutions,  par- 
ticularly the  University  of  America,  and  fail  to  be  impressed 
particularly  with  what  the  near  future  will  show  forth  of 
Catholic  strength  at  the  nation's  heart. 

Now,  we  do  not  criticise  our  Catholic  fellow  citizens  a 
particle  for  this  concentration  at  Washington.  It  simply 
shows  that  they  are  good  strategists.  They  see  that  they  are 
advantaged  iiy  doing  it,  therefore  they  do  it.  Would  that 
we  as  a  denomination  had  their  vision,  their  grit  and  their 
machinery  for  securing  results.  They  began  the  construction 
of  their  buildings  and  immediately  opened  their  classes. 
Twenty-one  years  have  elapsed  since  we  caught  the  idea  of 
what  it  means  to  have  a  vast  educational  opportunity  in  the 
Nation's  Capital,  with  all  its  accessories.  But  we  have  not 
got  the  five  million  dollars  yet.  And  Rip  Van  Winkle  will 
have  whiskers  a  yard  long  before  we  do  get  the  five  million. 
We  hope  we  will  wake  up  some  day  and  come  groping  down 
from  the  Catskills  and  find  that  we  too  have  at  last  made 
good  in  our  program  to  make  Washington  a  Methodist  center, 
a  Protestant  citadel. — Centra!  Cliristian  Advocate. 


Congress  Makes    Noble    Provision    for   the   National  Capital. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Bill  which  was  one  of  the 
last  to  pass  the  outgoing  Congress  will  add  greatly 
to  the  resources  and  noble  appearance  of  Washington. 
Provision  was  made  for  an  extension  to  Rock  Creek 
Park,  already  a  joy  to  the  whole  city.  Initial  plans 
for  building  the  great  Potomac  Memorial  Bridge  were 
authorized.  It  is  intended  that  this  bridge  shall  cross 
the  river  at  the  new  Lincohi  Memorial  and.  make  pos- 
sible a  great  triumphal  way  sweeping  up  in  magnifi- 
cent  curve   to  .the   National    Cemetery   at   Arlington. 

Congress  also  provided  for  a  home  for  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  and  a  vast  structure  to  house  the  national 
archives.  The  long  desired  ampitheatre  and  chapel  at 
Arlington  Cemetery  also  are  authorized.  And  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Pennsylvania  Station  there  is  to  be 
built  a  magnificent  George  Washington  Memorial  Hall. 
This  building  so  aptly  named  will  provide  accommo- 
dations for  National  Conventions  and  International 
Assemblies.  Truly  the  Sixty-Second  Congress  wrought 
well  for  the  future.  Washington  is  rising  beside  her 
river  the  true  omphalos,  as  the  Greeks  termed  it,  the 
■  world-center. 
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VIKW   Ol"    WASIIIXCTOX    FUUM    POliNT    KAST   OF   THE   AMF.RICAN    UNIVICRSITY. 


The  American  University  Will  Open  June  4,  1914. 

'I'lic  trustees  of  the  American  University  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  May  14,  defined  the  policy,  directed 
the  chancellor  at  once  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  fixed 
the  opening  day  for  the  institution.  This  policy  is 
the  outcome  of  long  and  careful  review  and  investi- 
gation. It  provides  for  the  organization  of  a  College 
for  Graduate  Study.  This  College  is  made  possible 
largely  through  the  gift  of  the  late  president  of  the 
university  'trustees,  Dr.  David  H.  Carroll  of  Baltimore, 
Md..  whose  recent  generous  bequest  to  the  university 
will  he  used  as  endowment  for  the  College.  The 
College  for  (iraduate  Study,  for  the  present,  will 
undertake  work  in  three  fields.  First,  it  will  maintain 
an  Institute  for  Research  to  be  operated  in  connection 
with  the  various  departments,  Inireaus,  institutions, 
museums  and  otJher  educational  resources  of  the 
Xational  Covernment  at  Washington.  Second,  it  will 
carry  on  a  scries  of  public  lectures  and  dissertations 
incoriiorating  some  of  the  features  of  the  Bampton 
Lectures  at  Oxford  and  the  Lowell  Institute  Lectures 
at  Boston.  Third,  it  will  supjrart  a  comprehensive 
system  of  "fellowships,  that  shall  be  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  the  leading  educational  institutions  of 
Kurope  and  America.  Several  fellowships  for  foreign 
study  and  travel  alrcad\'  have  been  ordered  to  be  as- 
signed. 


The  various  rcixjrts  of  the  university  showed  the 
most  prosperous  condition  in  its  history,  there  being  a 
continued  advance  in  financial  resource.  The  fir.st 
Convocation  Day  will  be  Thursday,  June  4,  1914. 


The  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate  of  Chicago  Commenils 
The  American  University. 

The  fricnils  nf  i-ilucatinii  ^hmilil  rejoice  Uial  .-iflei'  iiiany 
years  tlie  (Iclinite  aniiouneenient  has  been  made  that  the 
American  University  at  Washington  will  soon  open  its  doors 
for  active  work;  the  exact  date  being  June  5,  1914.  The 
changed  conceptions  of  education  in  these  later  years,  have  fin- 
ally necessitated  a  like  shifting  of  base  by  those  in  charge  of  this 
institution,  until  now  the  prograin  projected  is  wholly  differ- 
ent from  that  originally  planned.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Bishop  Hurst  had  a  vision  of  a  great  university  at  Wash- 
ington, housed  in  a  score  of  buildings,  and  gathering  into 
iis  halls  thousands  of  the  youth  of  the  land  to  engage  in 
undergraduate  as  w-ell  as  postgraduate  work.  For  tlie  time 
being  his  project  met  with  enthusiastic  response  from  the 
Church,  but  in  time  the  friends  of  education  were  forced  to 
see  that  such  a  program  could  not  be  carried  out  i)y  any  one 
Church.  We  confess  to  never  having  been  enthusiastic  O'ver 
the  plan  as  originally  projected,  but  with  the  present  plan 
we  find  ourselves  in  heartiest  accord.  The  American  Uni- 
versity is  not  to  conduct  an  undergraduate  college,  but  is  to 
engage  in  educational  work  of  a  most  uniqu.;  character. 

The  program  is  as  follows :  There  is  to  be  appointed  a 
board  of  award,  who  shall  employ  the  services  of  approved 
scholars  and  advisers.  This  board  shall  have  authority  also 
to  select  fellows  of  the  .American  University ;  it  shall  pass 
upon  the  qualifications  of  any  students  who  are  candidates 
•lor  degrees   from  the  university. 
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An  institute  of  rt-sc'ircli  sliall  be  established  at  Washington, 
to  be  in  charge  of  a  director  whose  duty  shall  be  to  advise  stu- 
dents in  the  utilization  of  the  facilities  and  materials  for 
study  and  re'eorch  in  the  various  historical,  literary,  scien- 
tilic.  technological,  and  other  departments,  made  possible  by 
.act  of  CoMgress.  Instead  of  taking  instruction  in  buildings 
upon  the  campus,  the  students  will  resort  to  the  different 
governmental  buildings  and  there  pursue  their  studies.  This 
obviates  the  necessity  of  great  buildings.  In  fact,  the  Hall 
of  History,  which  is  completed,  with  its  forty-two  rooms, 
gives  adequate  physical  equipment  for  the  work  as  at  present 
projected.  .At  the  furthest,  there  will  be  no  need  of  more 
than  one  or  two  buildings  additional.  It  also  obviates  the 
expense  of  a  great  faculty.  In  fact,  it  is  simply  the  Church 
utilizing  the  national  resources  accumulated  at  the  Capital, 
directin.g  earnest  searchers  to  just  those  places  where  they 
can  best  discover  that  which  they  seek. 

-Vo  student  will  be  matriculated  in  the  .American  University 
who  has  not  a  regular  academic  degree.  The  present  plan 
is  to  issue  fellowships  of  two  grades. 

(a)  Fe'lows  who  pursue  their  studies  at  seats  of  learn- 
ing or  at  places  of  study  and  investigation  within  the  United 
States.  A  fellow  of  class  A  shall  receive  a  stipend  of  $5oo 
per  annum. 

(b)  Fellows  who  pursue  studies  at  foreign  seats  of  learn- 
ing or  at  places  of  study  and  investigation  abroad.  -\  fellow 
I  if  class  B  shall  receive  a  stipend  of  $800  per  annum. 

.Appointment  to  a  fellowship  shall  be  for  one  year,  sub- 
ject to  renewal  for  a  second  year.  In  special  cases  a  fel- 
lowship may  be  held  for  a  third  year,  but  no  longer.  The 
officers  of  the  American  University  shall  decide  upon  the 
length  of  the  term  of  each  fellow. 

This  scheme,  submitted  by  Chancellor  Hamilton,  has  iiecn 
adopted  by  the  board  of  trustees,  and  the  Church  should 
rejoice  that  this  long  projected  American  University  is  at 
last  to  be  put  into  practical  operation.  We  believe  there  is 
nothing  like  it  in  America.  It  is  almost  like  getting  some- 
thing for  nnthing:  and  yet  the  scheme  is  tied  up  to  the 
(.'hnrch.  Ii  inlcrteris  in  nowise  with  present  educational 
instiiutiiin>,  and  we  bilieve  its  operation  will  mark  a  new 
epoch  in  higher  education  in  tlie  United  States.  We  hope 
the  launching  of  this  institution,  which  has  been  building 
so  long,  will  be  attended  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  We 
wish  Chancellor  Hamilton  and  and  his  co-laborers  Godspeed 
in  this  great  undertaking. — Northwestern  Christian  Advocate. 


Some  Commtnts  from  the  Public  Prcsi. 

The  .American  University,  planned  years  ago  by  Methodist 
Episcopal  educators  and  provided  with  beautiful  buildings  and 
grounds  in  the  outskirts  of  Washington,  wdll  be  opened  form- 
ally with  a  college  for  graduate  study  June  4,  next. 

Large  sums  of  money  were  spent  in  constructing  tlie  uni- 
versity buildings  and  equipping  them,  but  the  opening  has 
been  delayed  from  lime  to  time  because  until  recently  the 
trustees  were  without  a  sufificient  income  to  warrant  them  in 
undertaking  to  operate  the  institution.  A  considerable  be- 
quest by  the  late  president  of  the  board,  Dr.  David  H.  Car- 
roll of  Baltimore,  made  the  college  for  graduate  study  pos- 
sible.— Boston  Transcript. 

Years  of  labor  by  Methodist  educators  will  bear  fruit  June 
4.  1914,  when  the  American  University  will  open  its  doors 
to  students,   it  was   announced  yesterday. 

The  university,  which  will  rank  with  the  foremost  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  United  States,  has  been  organized 
for  several  years,  but  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining 
an  endowment  fund. 

There  has  been  a  continued  advance  in  financial  resources 
of  the  American  University,  it  was  said  at  the  meeting  of  the 
trustees.     Finances  at  present  are  encouraging. 

The  trustees  in  announcing  their  policy  stated  they  were 
confident  that  the  plans  would  be  approved.  They  had  spent 
years  in  formulating  a  policy  for  the  nniversitv. — Washington 
Herald. 

The  university  is  situated  at  Nebraska  and  Massachusetts 
avenues    northwest.      Several    handsome   buildings    have   been 


erected  there  for  years,  awaiting  an  opportune  time  for  the 
university  to  throw  open  its  doors,  a  step  that  has  been  de- 
layed from  time  to  time  because  the  trustees  have  been  with- 
out sufficient  income  to  warrant  them  in  undertaking  to  oper- 
ate the  university.  The  university  was  planned  years  ago  by 
Methodist  Episcopal  educators,  and  large  sums  of  money 
were  spent  in  constructing  the  buildings  and  equipiiing 
them. — ti  'ushington  Star. 

The  first  convocation  of  the  American  University  will  be 
held  June  4,  according  to  an  announcement  today  by  the 
trustees.  This  institution,  which  is  under  the  manageuu'Ut  of 
the  Methodist  Church  has  been  provided  with  beautiful  build- 
ings on  Massachusetts  avenue,  north  of  Georgetown,  but 
these  have  not  been  utilized,  it  being  the  determination  to 
await  altogether  favorable  auspices  before  formally  opening 
these  halls  of  learning. — Washington   Times. 

In  i8yo  Bishop  Hurst  acf|uired  ninety-two  acres  of  land 
near  Washington  City  for  the  site  of  the  ;\inerican  Univer- 
sity. Gifts,  including  money,  securities,  and  real  estate,  have 
since  been  made  to  this  institution  amounting  to  nearly  one 
million  dollars.  The  value  of  all  the  holdings  is  estimated 
at  $2,050,000.  There  are  now  two  buildings — the  College  of 
History,  containing  forty-five  rooms  and  costing  $176,000,  and 
the  McKinley  Memorial  College  of  Government,  costing, 
when  it  shall  have  been  finished  and  equipped,  $305,000. 

The  trustees  met  on  May  14.  At  this  meeting  the  policy  of 
the  institution  was  defined,  and  the  Chancellor  was  directed 
to  carry  it  into  efifect.  June  4,  1914,  was  fi.xed  as  the  opening 
day.  The  policy  provides  for  the  organization  of  a  college 
for  graduate  study.  This  college  was  made  possible  through 
the  gift  of  the  late  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Dr. 
David  H.  Carroll,  of  Baltimore.  He  made  a  .generous  be- 
quest,  which   will  be  used  as  an  endowment   for  the  college. 

The  college  for  graduate  study  will  have  work  in  three 
fields.  It  will  maintain  an  institute  of  research,  a  system 
of  public  lectures  incorporating  some  of  the  features  of  the 
Bampton  Lectures  at  Oxford  and  the  Lowell  Lectures  at 
Boston,  and  fellowships  which  shall  be  carried  on  with  the 
leading  institutions  of  England  and  America. 

Dr.  Franklin  Hamilton  is  the  Chancellor  of  the  institution. 
Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson  is  Vice  Chancellor. 

It  is  a  matter  of  general  satisfaction  that  this  great  univer- 
sity will  soon  be  ready  for  work. — Nashville  Christian  .-Idvo- 
cate. 

The  American  University  opens  next-  week !  That  is  new 
news,  and  true  news,  and  good  news. 

Years  ago  many  Epworth  League  chapters  made  gifts  to 
the  American  University,  in  response  to  the  appeals  of  its 
founder.  Bishop  Hurst.  Those  gifts  were  not  lost;  they  are 
part  of  the  resources  which  have  made  possible  the  opening 
of  the  doors  next  Wednesday. 

The  first  College  of  the  University  to  get  down  to  work 
will  be  the  College  for  Graduate  Study.  It  will  take  up 
three  distinct  forms  of  scholastic  activity,  an  Institute  for 
Research,  a  series  of  public  lectures,  and  a  system  of  fellow- 
ships in  connection  with  other  American  and  European  uni- 
versities. 

Chancellor  Franklin  Hamilton  has  worked  long  and  un- 
weariedlv  for  this  beginning  of  things  in  the  Church's  great 
center  at  Washington  To  him  it  will  seem  as  much  an  end 
as  a  begimiing;  the  end  of  doubt,  the  end  of  captious  unbelief, 
the  end  of  w\aiting  that  has  seemed  near  to  endless.  He  is  to 
be  congratulated,  that  his  persistence  and  faith  are  justified; 
the  end  crowns  the  work. 

But  it  would  be  ungrateful,  if  it  were  not  impossible,  to 
.  mention  the  opening  day  of  the  American  University  without 
thotight  of  that  determined  scholar,  that  practical  dreamer,  in 
whose  brain  and  heart  the  bold  project  was  born.  John 
Fletcher  Hurst  was  the  Moses  of  this  educational  journeying; 
at  times  he  supplied  faith  enough  for  a  wdiole  denomination, 
and  he  never  turned  back.  His  Nebo  vision  of  the  promised 
land  was  from  a  remoter  viewpoint  than  that  where  Moses 
stood,  hut  he  saw  it! 

The  one  thing  the  Church  asks  of  the  American  University 
now  is  that  it  shall  hold  itself  steady  to  the  ideals  of  its  founder. 
It   must  be  more   than   a   great   school;   in   small   measure   at 
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iir.-.t  ;nkl  ulw,i>5  iiu-reabingly,  il  must  Iji-  tlie  supreme  scliuol. 
It  must  give  scholarship's  last  masterful  word  on  every  sub- 
ject it  touches.     It  must  be   the  college  man's   college. 

Methodism  is  ready  to  develop  a  great  pride  iu  the  Ameri- 
can Universitv,  and  .1  great  dependence  on  it. — Efiworth 
Herald. 


I^ecent  Gifts  of  MoRty. 

(Acknowlsdgment  of  amounts  less  than  five  ilollars  to  be 
regarded  a  receipt  therefor.) 

tlamiiton  LtcturMhip  Fund. 

$600— J.  G.Battelle;  $100  (each)— Bisliop  James  \V.  Bashlord, 
Bishop  Wm.  A.  Quayle,  Bishop  VV.  S.  Lewis,  James  M. 
Buckley,  Summerfield  Baldwin ;  $50 — J.  VV.  R.  Suniwalt ; 
$27.11 — Collection  at  four  conferences;  $10  (each) — J.  H. 
Coleman,  Miss  M.  B.  Peirce;  $5  (each)— Miss  Nellie  Snider, 
G.  W.  King,  Seth  C.  Carv,  F.  K.  Stratton,  L.  J.  Birnev,  W. 
B.  Van  Valkcnburgh,  C.  M.  Thompson,  F.  A.  Everett;  $3— W. 
G.  Boyd;  $2  (each)— E.  A.  Cooke,  G.  W.  Bounds,  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Humphrey,  E.  E.  Waring,  W.  R.  Fruit ;  $1.25 — Mary  C.  Tripp  ; 
$1  (each)— J.  H.  Freedline,  C.  E.  Luce,  F.  VV.  Terrell,  C. 
VV.  Dockrill,  N.  G.  Lyons,  G.  Erikson,  J.  E.  HiUberg,  Her- 
man Votmg,  H.  E.  VVhyman,  F.  E.  Broman,  C.  Samuelson, 
B.  Nilsson,  C  F.  Thornblade,  John  Goss,  Miss  S.  E.  Lom- 
bard, I\L  S.  Kaufman,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Bell,  E.  P.  Phreaner.  R.  L 
Blanchard,  Harry  Felton,  E.  E.  Wells,  John  A.  Russell,  Mrs. 
J.  U.  Fisher,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Washburn,  J.  G.  Bill,  F.  W. 
Lincoln,  B.  F.  Raynor,  Eliza  G.  Hall,  C.  T.  Hatch,  L.  W. 
Staples,  J.  R.  Chaffee,  T.  C.  Martin,  C.  W.  Simpson. 

General  Fund. 

$510— Mrs.  J.  Frank  Robinson;  $500  (each)— Aldis  B. 
Browne,  Benjamin  F.  Leighton;  $200 — Edmond  L.  Brown; 
$100  (each) — Zenas  Crane,  W.  S.  Pilling;  $75 — L.  Mentzer 
Watts;  $50  (each)— C.  H.  Harding,  John  Gribbel,  H.  B.  Wil- 
liams; $20 — T.  H.  Johnson;  $10  (each) — J.  Oenslager,  Jr.,  A. 
L.  Wiley;  $1— Mark  Tisdale. 

Asbury  Memorial  Fund. 

$8— A.  ]•:.  Crowell;  $5— Owen  Hicks. 

Ohio  College  of  Government 

$20— F.  M.   Swinehart;  $i— Mrs.   :\tarv   \. 
VV.  and  A.  Fribley ;  $1— W'^  B.  O.  Prank. 

Annuity  Fund. 

$60 — Donor's   name   withheld. 
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Recent  Gifts  to  the  Library. 

Peace  and  No  Peace,  and  the  Peace  Problem.  Two  pamph- 
lets, from  the  .Vuthor,  Diana  Agabeg  Apcar,  Yokohama, 
1 912,   i2mo. 

The  Ice  Lens,  a  Four-Act  Play  on  College  Morals,  by 
George  Frederick  Gundelfinger,  New  '^'ork,  1913.  Cloth, 
blue  and  gold,  i2mo. 

Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Navies  in 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  By  Charles  VV.  Stewart,  Series  i, 
vol.  25.  Naval  Forces  on  Western  Waters,  from  May  18,  1863  to 
February  29,   1864.     Washington,  1912,  8vo,  cloth. 

Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Life  Saving  Service 
for  the  Fiscal  Year  ended  June  30,  1912.  Washington,  1913, 
8vo. 

Report  of  the  Economic  Survey  of  Pittsburgh,  by  J.  T. 
Holdsworth,  Ph.D.  (Pittsburgh,  1912.)  Cloth,  8vo.  II 
lustrated. 

The  Autobiography  of  John  Fritz.  First  Thousand,  New 
York,  1912,  8vo.     Illustrated,  cloth. 

Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  1911-1912. 
Washington,   1913.  4to,  cloth. 

Records  of  the  Columbia  Historical  Society,  Washington, 
D.  C,  Compiled  by  the  Conimitte  on  Publication  and  the 
Recording  Secretarv.  Vol.  16,  Washington,  1913.  8vo.  Illus- 
trated. 


A  New  Scholarship  for  the  American  University. 

\\  lial  inmiurlalit}-  could  be  more  inipre.ssive  than 
that  of  ail  influence  springing  immortally  from  a 
life  that  on  earth  is  ended?  How  better  can  such  im- 
mortality find  practical  form  and  relation  than 
through  the  efficiency  of  some  altruistic  enterpri.se 
that  lives  to  sweeten  and  ennoble  the  generations? 
These  are  questions  that  have  been  answered  by  a 
g(xlly  woman  in  a  practical  way.  A  certain  widow 
cast  two  mites  into  the  temple  treasury  while  lordly 
and  affluent  merchants  and  magistrates  looked  on  de- 
preciatingly— and  lo,  in  the  sweep  of  the  ages  that 
beneficence  has  become  a  standard  of  loving  service; 
it  has  immortalized  the  Temple  treasury  itself. 

Like  immortality  of  spirit  awaits  the  honored  widow 
nf  a  well-known  pastor  and  preacher  who  in  life 
hi.ll>ed  a.'id  sta\  ed  np  the  American  University.  This 
elect  woman  holds  an  annuity  in  the  American  I'ni- 
versity.  .Six-  proposes  to  turn  this  aiuuiitv  into  ati 
active  scholarship  now.  Instead  of  accepting  the  in- 
come from  the  annuity,  this  wide-visioned  and  gen- 
erous benefactor  has  decided  to  set  the  income  apart 
to  endow  a  scholarship  and  hopes  to  add  (to  the  fund 
until  it  can  support  such  scholarship.  For  such  noble 
iielpfuinoss  we  can  only  record  our  gratitude  and 
thanksgiving.  Tlie  names  of  her  dear  husband  and  of 
iierself,  thus  linked  in  an  immortalitv  of  high  .service, 
shall  bless  mankind.  God  is  not  unmindful  of  sucii 
lo\al  love. 


View  of  Washington  from  Point  East  of  American  University  Site. 

( )n  the  first  page  will  be  found  a  new  view  of  the 
city  of  Washingtion.  Tt  is  from  a  photograph  taken  on 
Wisconsin  Avenue,  a  little  south  of  its  crossing  of  Mas- 
sachusetts /Vvenue.  At  the  center  are  seen  the  noble 
shaft — the  monument  to  George  Waslnington,  and  th; 
dome  ai^l  buildings  of  the  new  Naval  Observatorj. 
To  the  right  will  be  noted  the  sweep  and  bend  ,of  the 
broad  Potomac,  while  on  the  left  appear  the  stately 
Capitol  and  many  other  of  the  structures  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  foreground  presents  a  portion  of  the 
recently  graded  part  lof  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Heights  subdivision,  which  is  being  taken  rapidly  as 
sites  for  villas  and  homes  of  superior  architectural 
beauty.  .\  slight  summer  ha^e  hangs  over  the  city 
and  gives  the  picture  a  poetic  cast. 


The  Hibernians  will  Endow  Addilional  Scholarships  in 
(he  Catholic  University. 

The  national  directors  and  officers  of  the  .\ncienl  Order  of 
Hibernians,  who  are  in  annual  session  at  the  Raloigh  Hotel, 
today  discussed  the  proposition  of  increasing  the  number  of 
.scholarships  of  the  order  at  the  Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mgr.  Shahan.  rector  of  the 
university,  and  Dr.  Doherty,  vice  rector.  The  order  now 
maintains  six  state  scholarships  at  the  school,  and  will  in- 
cre.isc  this  nmnber,  but  by  how  many  has  not  definitely  been 
decided  upon. — Washington  Star. 
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May  Meeting  of  Trustees. 

"  The~semi-aiuiual  nieeling  of  tlie  trustees  of  the 
American  University  was  l:eld  at  the  University  office 
on  May  14.  From  widely  separated  points  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  gathered  with  a  new  enthusiasm. 
The  reports  of  new  and  strong  financial  aid  added  to 
the  fresh  interest.  The  discussion  and  adoption  of 
the  working  plans  for  inaugurating  academic  work, 
beginning  on  June  4,  1914,  brought  this  group  of 
rounsellors  to  the  high  water  mark  of  its  history. 
Those  newly  chosen  to  membership  in  this  body  in 
their  zeal  and  cooperation  vied  with  those  who  for 
many  years  have  been  giving  their  time  and  thought 
to  the  great  task  in  hand.  It  was  a  meeting  of  vast 
import  in  that  it  bore  a  crucial  relatioti  to  the  actual 
policies  of  the  institution  in  its  initial  period.  In  an- 
other column  tinder  a  proper  heading  will  be  found 
the  substantial  action  taken  on  the  opening  of  the  Uni- 
N'ersity. 


The  Next  Thing  to  Do. 

■J'lif  Trustees  have  voted  tu  open  .the  American  Uni- 
vcrsiiy  nii  June  4th,  1914.  This  action  necessitates 
certain  prei)arations  of  our  university  plant;  for  we 
intend  tiJ  utilize  the  College  of  History  building  as  the 
!iead(|uarlcrs  of  our  new  work.  There  are  however, 
ciTtaiii  ihi'igs  which  must  be  done  before  we  can 
make  proper  and  free  use  of  this  building.  The  College 
of  History  it.self  is  a  superb  structure  capable  of  ac- 
commodating perfectly  the  initial  stages  of  our  work. 
I'.m  bet'  re  the  College  of  History  thus  can  become  a 
ciiiueniei'l  linnie  for  the  new  educational  undertaking 
we  Hills',  haw  the  sewer  connection  made  with  tlu' 
luink  lines  of  the  District.  W'e  alsu  nuist  have  that 
part  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  which  traverses  our 
grounds  craded  and  macadamized  and  made  ready  for 
the  electric  car  line. 

These  fundamental  preparations  must  be  the  work 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Hitherto  the  atUhorities 
of  the  District  have  heeded  our  request  in  a  most 
generous  a-nd  sympathetic  manner.  Now  again  we 
appeal  to  them  to  add  these  two  last  needed  links  in 
our  long  chain  of  effort — give  us  proper  sewer  con- 
nection, then  grade  and  macadamize  Massachusetts 
Avenue  through  our  grounds  and  we  energetically 
will  cooperate.  \\'e  must  have  this  help.  We  will  d|0 
the  rest.  On  June  atli  the  university  w;ill  open  its 
doors,  and  all  Washington  and  hosts  of  loyal  friends 
beyond  her  borders  will  rejoice  that  at  lasit  the  great 
undertaking  luas  been  launched. 


It  Is  In  The  Air. 


Our  attention  has  been  called  to  two  educational 
references  by  eminent  men  that  bear  upon  our  enter- 
prise. Tliese  reflections  in  a  manner  indicate  a  deep- 
ening Interest  and  sympathy  with  our  undertaking  in 
the  most  influential  quarters. 

The  president  of  one  of  the  leading  universities  of 
'.lie  middle  west,  in  a  recent  address  dealing  with  the 
;ittitude  of  the  Chri.stian  people  of  this  country  toward 
education,  expressed  regret  that  a  more  abundant  help 
in  the  past  had  not  been  granted  to  our  undertaking. 
He  uttered  the  hope  that  this  neglect  soon  would  be 
remedied.  This  wise  leader  said  that  the  enter]n-ise 
ought  to  be  given  every  assistance  anr]  pushed  to 
speedy  success. 

Henry  Van  Dyke  in  his  delightful  little  volume  en- 
titled "The  .'\mcrican  S])irit."  dwells  for  a  moment  on 
the  original  design  of  a  great  university  at  Washing- 
ton as  this  idea  was  cherished  by  the  fathers.  He 
speaks  lof  it  sympathetically  as  one  of  the  educational 
hopes  that  as  yet  have  not  been  realized.  But  none 
Ihe  less  it  has  been  a  true  ideal  and  worthy  of  com- 
mendation. 

Needless  to  say,  we  from  the  start,  have  been  de- 
termined to  make  good  that  dream  of  George  Wash- 
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ington  ithat  languished  and  then  failed  of  fulfilment. 
The  dream  has  not  died — it  is  today  as  worthy  an 
ideal  as  ever.  We  are  determined  that  one  component 
])art,  at  least,  of  that  longed  for  educational  centre  of 
karning  and  li^'ht  shall  be  achieved  in  the  American 
I'niversitv. 


President  Emeritus  Warren  and  the  Name  "American  University." 

In  a  v;du;il)le  ;'.rd  most  interostins  letter  to  Chancel 
lor  llamdton.  i'resider.it  limerilus  W.irren  of  Boston 
University  calls  attention  to  the  first  claimants  to  the 
use  of  the  name  "American  L'niversity."  This  in- 
formation is  the  more  illnmir,iati;)g  just  nmv  when  ii 
has  been  decided  to  give  the  American  University  a;i 
actual  academic  r.mction.  Moreover,  two  llishops  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  (Church,  who  since  have  en- 
tered into  light,  claimed  the  distinction  of  having  sug- 
gested the  use  of  the  word  "American"  in  naming 
rhe  university.  We  are  all  the  more  grateful  to  Dr. 
Warren  for  his  word  at  this  time.  It  is  characteristic 
of  his  never  failing  hospitality  of  heart  that  he  should 
show  this  interest  in  the  "metropolitan  Iiabe"  that  soon 
now  is  to  liave  utterance.  Dr.  Warren's  im])ress  i> 
felt  lon  our  work  and  will  help  to  guide  our  under- 
taking safely  and  wisely.  Chancellor  Hamilton  was  a 
pupil  of  Dr.  Warren  and  often  looks  back  in  teinkr. 
grateful  thought  to  memorable  days  and  golden  hours 
now,  alas,  long  gone.  We  regret  that  we  have  not  time 
before  this  issue  of  the  Courier  goes  to  press  to  consult 
the  authorities  that  Dr.  Warren  cites  in  his  letter, 
but  we  promise  that  in  the  next  issue  of  our  paper  we 
will  publish  a  discussion  of  this  whole  subject  of  the 
name  of  our  institution  that  still  continues  to  excite 
interest  and  comment  aroimd  the  world.  .Meantime 
we  shall  be  busy,  indeed,  with  everits  that  ere  long 
may  give  hope  tliat  the  metropolitan  babe  is  not  illy 
christened  if  vision  and  hoped-for  usefulness  ever  can 
jiistifv  a  nol)le  name. 


To  be  Our  Next  Door  Neighbor. 

Tlu-  aiincuinccincnt  th.nt  .n  l.-irgc  tr.irt  nf  land  in  the  Alassa- 
chusetts  avenue  secliDn  west  of  Wisconsin  avenue  had  been 
purchased  as  a  site  for  a  young  ladies'  seminary  has  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention.  This  is  not  so  much  because  the 
new  owner  of  the  land,  Mrs.  Somers,  who  is  at  the  head  of 
the  Mount  Vernon  Seminary,  intends  to  remove  that  large 
educational  plant  from  its  present  location  within  the  original 
limits  of  the  city  to  tlie  new  location  in  the  suburbs,  as  be- 
cause the  group  of  buildings  of  the  new  Mount  Vernon  Sem- 
inary will  be  in  a  neighborhood  that  is  to  become  quite  an 
educational  center. 

On  the  east  side  of  Nebraska  avenue,  or  the  old-time  Ridge 
Road,  is  the  group  of  buildings  where  it  is  expected  in  the 
near  future  the  students  of  the  ,'\merican  University  will  as- 
semble. Massachusetts  avenue  extended  passes  along  the 
north  borders  of  the  university  grounds,  while  a  .short  dis- 
tance to  the  north  of  the  junction  of  Massachusetts  and 
Nebraska  avenues  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  latter  lie  the 
eighteen  acres  which   Mrs.  Somers  has  just  acquired. 

This  new  holding  comprises  in  part  the  ground  about  the 
old  house  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Country  Club  and 
was  known  some  years  ago  as  Grasslands.  A  recent  act  of 
Congress  gave  authority  to  the  Washington  Railway  Com- 
pany to  build  a  branch  of  its  line  on  Wisconsin  avenue  west 
along   Massachusetts   avenue   to   the   bounds   of   the    District, 
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and  it  is  expected  by  the  time  the  American  University  is 
ready  to  open  its  doors,  which  may  be  this  fall,  the  railroad 
line  will  be  in  operation.  There  is  another  large  educational 
institution — and,  in  fact  two — at  the  junction  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Wisconsin  avenues,  where  the  buildings  of  the 
Cathedral  School  for  girls  and  also  the  one  for  boys  are 
located. — Wnxhiiiiiton  Star. 


A  Bill  Confirmatory  of  the  Wisdom  of  Our  Plans. 

RepreseiTtatiNe  Raker  of  California  has  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  a  Bill,  which  is 
another  efifort  to  utilize  this  time  through  cofres])ond- 
ence  for  the  popular  good,  the  immense  educational 
treasures  of  the  National  Government.  It  is  based  upon 
conditions  which  lotidly  call  for  such  a  correlation  pf 
these  rich  deposits  with  one  another  and  with  the 
personal  contact,  aptitude.s.  and  qualifications  of  our 
graduate  citizens  as  is  proposed  in  the  Institute  for  Re- 
search in  our  Collese  for  Graduate  Studv.  The  Bill 
follows: 

A  hill  to  make  accessible  to  all  the  people  the  valuable  sci- 
entific and  other  research  work  conducted  by  the  I'nited 
States  through  establishment  of  a  national  school  of  cor- 
respondence. 

Be  it  ennctcd  by  the  Sniatf  and  House  of  Rct>rescittaliz'es 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That 
in  order  to  give  the  largest  number  of  people  access  to  and 
practical  instruction  from  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
collection  of  scientific  and  other  data  upon  all  subjects  in 
which  the  .American  people  are  most  vitally  interested  hereto- 
fore and  now  being  collected  by  the  National  Government 
and  lodged  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  heads  of  the  several  executive  depart- 
ments be.  and   they  are  hereby,  constituted  a  board  of  con- 
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irnl,  iiiuk-r  whose  (.lirccliou  ii  sh;ill  be  Uie  duly  of  the  Coni- 
iiiissiuiicr  of  Hducatioi  tu  fnrinulate  a  plan  or  phms  whereby 
the  publications  of  tlie  various  departments  and  bureaus  of 
the  C.overnnient  shall  be  properly  classified  and  lists  thereof 
hi  publislied  for  free  distri]«ition,  and  to  cause  instruction 
by  corresponcieme  to  be  carried  on  with  all  persons,  bona 
lide  residents  of  the  L'nited  States,  who  may  apply  therefor, 
and  without  charge,  except  such  publications  as  any 
such  iiersons  shall  desire  to  purchase,  and  which  shall  be  sup- 
plied lo  them  al  actual  cost.  The  cost  of  such  service  shall 
be  aunuallv  estimated  for  upon  plans  and  in  amount  to  be 
approved  i)\  such  board  of  lontrol  and  submitted  to  the 
Congress  a'nnually  through  the  Secretary  c.f  the  Treasury 
lor   necosary  appropriaticjii. 

Section  J.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol to  submit  annually  to  the  Congress  a  report  ol  the 
work  hereby  authorized  and  any  recommendations  for  the 
imi)rovement  and  extension  of  such  work  and  in  aid  of  wdiich 
additional    legislation   may    be    reqtiiii'd. 


Two  More  Pages  From  Our  Book  of  Life. 

\\\  l)iv\R  I'kdvost,  Etc.: 

I  liave  an  estate  that  will  give  you  an  endowment 
fund  of  "One  Hundred  Million  Dollars,"  that  will 
\ield  $20,000,000  per  year. 

I  )(>  \'oii  want  the  operation  laid  before  you? 
Very  truly  yours,  *     *     * 

"A  frien.l  of  Higher  Education  stands  ready  to 
(Iced  two  million  dollars  to  found  an  Institute  of  Art 
ill  cdnnection  with  the  American  University,  provided 
■die  American  University  will  help  sell  a  vast  stixtch  of 
]r,-operty  in  a  foreign  land,  the  property  being  worth  at 
ieast  $15,000,01)0.  All  the  owner  asks  is-  the  residue 
from  the  sale  of  the  pnoperty,  much  of  which  also  will 
he  devoted  to  education,  philanthropy,  art  and  charity." 


A  Vision  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Anna  F.  Mamreov. 

Washington  is  the  capital  city  of  the  United  Sovereign 
States  of  America. 

One  belief  stirs  the  heart  to  a  deeper  throb  of  hope  for  the 
coming  age  of  the  world,  and  that  belief  is.  that  the  God  who 
endowed  man  with  the  divine  rights  of  liberty  has  his  chief 
seat  on  earth  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

The  religious  and  political  organizations  of  a  country  make 
a  people  great  or  otherwise.  Commercialism  is  only  a  neces- 
sary servant  to  man's  development.  In  all  past  history  where 
commercialism  became  the  master,  that  nation  deteriorated 
and  its  existence  as  a  factor  in  the  higher  development  of 
mankind  vanished.  Assyria,  Tyre,  Palestine.  Egypt,  Rome, 
Greece — straight  down  through  the  ages  tell  that  tale.  His- 
tory has  repeated  itself  and  will  continue  so  to  do,  in  spite  of 
all  temporary  successes  of  commercialism  as  a  chief  factor. 

Washington  should  and  will  become  the  center  for  univer- 
sities which  afford  the  youth  of  this  great  Republic  a 
post  gr.aduate  course  in  the  two  great  factors  that  make  or 
unmake  nations,  the  laws  of  religious  and  of  secular  govern- 
ments. 

Washington  has  been  favored  above  all  capitals  which  have 
been  or  arc.  Capitals  of  the  ancient  nacicns  and  modern 
capitals  of  the  Old  World  peoples  have  had  no  choice  in 
the  matter  of  being  commercial  centers.  Every  one  of  them 
is  so  situated  as  to  belong  to  some  particular  province  of 
the  country  of  which  they  are  the  capitals.  Thus  thev  have 
been  more  or  less  handicapped  through  the  .ages  by  the 
forces   of   innumerable   untoward   circumstances. 

Rut  Washington  "is  free."  No  territorial  division  has  any 
claim  upon  it.  It  is — "the  city  which  hath  the  foundations 
whereof  the  architect  and  maker  is  God."  It  was  not  founded 
on  lust  of  territory,  or  through  lust  for  power  or  gain,  nor 
by  unjust  inv.asions   or  blnndy  w;irs.     Rut  it  was  established 


in  peace  and  goodwill  to  be  the  P'ecleral   City   for  the   I'liitiMl 
States  of  a  sovereign  people. 

Washington  is  a  true  manifestation  of  the  genuine  Ameri- 
can spirit;  for  while  we  cannot  say  that  any  State  rcprcsen.s 
Washington,  we  can  assert  that  Washington  is  the  soul  ami 
spirit  of  the  body  of  this  great  country  and  its  people. 

The  seers  of  old  among  all  races  and  nations  foretold  a 
state  of  society  to  be  realized  on  this  earth,  which  some  term 
the  Millennium.  Some  believe  that  this  age  will  be  ushere  [ 
in  or  terminated  by  the  appearance  of  the  "Xew  Jeru  .alein 
which  is  to  come  out  of  heaven  from  God."  llow  shall  ue 
recognize  the  advent  of  the  New  Jerusalem  ;ind  of  the  .Mil- 
lennium dawn  ?  What  did  they  mean  by  the  expression 
"out  of  heaven"  and  "from  God?''  Heaven  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  a  greater  development  of  all  man's  powers;  .unl 
"from  God"  signifies  that  the  highest  development  can  not  be 
attained  by  merely  material  civilizations  for  man's  carnal  ap- 
petites, but  through  his  spiritual  nature  In  uliieli  he  oni- 
munes  directly  with  his   Creator. 

Seers  and  prophets  gave  the  signs  by  which  the  advent  of 
this  higher  slate  of  life  could  be  recognized.  ".Ml  nations  shall 
flow  unto  it.''  Men  of  all  races  and  of  all  nations  have 
flowed  and  still  flow  into  the  United  States,  chiefly,  "Be- 
cause we  have  heard  that  God  is  with  you."  "Thy  g;ites  sh.dl 
be  open  continually ;  they  shall  not  be  shut  day  nor  night : 
that  men  may  bring  unto  thee  the  wealth  forces  of  the 
nations."  The  gates  to  this  country  are, open  day  and  ni^bt 
to  the  visitors  and  equally  to  the  immigrants  whether  they 
arrive  in  the  steerage  of  a  vessel  or  in  the  most  co5t  v 
.cabins  of  the  steamers.  The  "wealth  forces  of  the  nations" 
consist  not  of  inanimate  matter ;  but  in  the  physical  and 
mental  health  and  activities  with  which  the  immigration  to 
this  land  was  so  richly  dowered.  From  the  day  that  the  first 
white  man  landed  on  the  shores  of  this  vast  continent,  the 
millions  of  capable,  industrious,  honest  men  and  women  im- 
migrants may  have  left  material  wealth  behind,  or  had  none 
to  carry  away,  but  they  brought  with  them  the  "true  riches" 
of  clean,  strong,  healthy  bodies,  clear,  keen  intellects,  and  all 
the  talents  inherited  from  their  ancestry  of  the  various  na- 
tions who  in  all  ages  excelled  in  the  arts  of  agriculture, 
music,  _  and  manufacture.  They  brought  character,  honest.  ■ 
upright  and  moral,  because  achieved  through  generations  of 
God  serving  and  humanity  loving  men  and  women. 

For  Washington,  that  the  greatest  glory  of  the  ages  are 
reserved,  if  its  legislators  and  its  inhabitants  prove  to  be 
like  the  "children  of  Issachar,"  chosen  because  they  "were 
men  that  had  understanding  of  the  times  to  know  what  Israel 
ought  to  do."  Let  Washington  not  vainly  expect  miraculous 
transformations  abroad,  but  let  her  observe  diligently  the 
numerous  signs  of  the  times  wdiich  prove  that  she  is  called 
to  be  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  City  of  Peace,  which  is  to  be 
"a  praise  in  the  Earth." 

The  Old  Jerusalem,  through  many  errors  and  much  tribu- 
lation, brought  God  and  man  into  a  verv  near  relationship. 
The  vision  for  Washington  is  to  perfect  that  glorious  mission 
by  promoting  and  cementing  the  brotherhood  of  man  in  such 
wise  that  the  whole  world  shall  know  that  "The  Lord  is 
our  Judge  and  the  Lord  is  our  Statute  maker."  Of  our  in- 
coming President  may  it  be  recorded  as  it  was  of  the  seer  of 
old,  that  "He  was  a  wise  counsellor"  and  that  "He  had  under- 
standing in  the  visions  of  God."  May  he  prove  to  be  the 
adviser  and  leader  of  a  "people  who  shall  be  all  righteous 
and  inherit  the  earth   forever." 

Group  Wearing  Costumes  from  the  Biblical  Museum 
of  the  American  University. 

A  strilo'ng  feature  of  the  famous  Women's  Parade 
of  March  3  was  the  float  which  bore  the  Women  of 
the  Bible  I.ands,  and  of  which  a  giood  pictm-e  was 
shown  in  the  Courier  of  March,  1913.  This  company 
!S  presented  in  this  issue  of  our  paper  grouped  com- 
pactly on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  First  Presbyter- 
ian Church,  their  place  of  rendezvous.  The  costumes 
from  the  Mountford-Mamreov  Museum  of  the  .\meri- 
can  University  with  their  rich  variety  of  pattern  and 
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culor  maile  ;i  \en'  ijleasing  and  instn!cti\c  impression. 
Tlie  success  of  this  fine  prescntatiin  was  due  chieil}- 
to  the  taste,  skill  and  lahor  of  Madame  Mountford, 
who  was  called  to  the  preparation  and  executinn  of  thi- 
1  eantiful  cxhihition. 


John  Barrett  on  Washington  as  a  World-Capital. 

Jiiliii  ll.-inotl.  (lircolcir  yriKr.il  (.f  the  P;m  .\inoru  :iii  I'lii..!!. 
in  a  rcci.-nt  address  on  "Making  \\"asliinglun  a  Wnrld-Cap- 
ital."  pointed  out  wliat  he  considers  shortcomings  and  neces- 
sities of  the  National  Capital. 

"In  using  the  phrase  'niakin,?  Washington  a  world-capital' 
I  mean  making  Washington  the  world  capital — that  is,  the 
capital  of  capitals  among  the  forty-tive  odd  nations  of  the 
world ;  a  capital  which  shall,  be  as  nearly  ideal  as  possible  in 
every  respect,  the  ideal  seat  of  government  of  a  nation  which 
seeks  to  lead  the  world  in  civilization  ;  a  capital  which  shall 
not  only  possess  the  highest  beauty  of  plan  and  architecture, 
lute  sh.-ill  be  a  model  in  municipal  government,  in  the  housing, 
in  the  health  and  in  the  happiness  of  its  inhabitants;  a  capital 
which  shall  set  a  world  example  to  other  capitals  and  cities 
not  only  in  official  structures,  in  streets,  p.arks,  boulevards, 
monuments  and  b-ithin.g  places,  but  in  social  uplift,  school 
systems,  publit  utilities,  sanitation  and  artistic,  literary,  musi- 
cal and  scientific  advancement ;  a  capital  where  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich  shall  be  considered  in  all  schemes  and  under- 
takings for  the  public  welfare. 

"Washington  as  a  world  capital  must  first  be  an  ideal 
national  capital.     If  it  does  not  qualify  und>;r  the  latter  head, 


it  will  not  qualify  under  the  former. 

"Washington,  as  an  ideal  capital,  must  welcnine,  not  pat- 
ronize or  ostracize,  the  men  and  families  of  limited  means 
but  sterling  qualities.  The  senators  and  congressmen  of 
small  means  who  come  here  from  distant  cities,  towns  or 
states  should  be  made  as  welcome  as  their  rich  collea.gucs, 
as  the  retired  banker,  lawyer  or  mining  man,  and  as  even 
the  rich  widow  with  herself  or  daughters  to  marry ! 

"There  is  no  better  way  to  increase  our  prestige  or  in- 
llmnce  and  our  trade  abroad  than  to  bring  foreigners  other 
than  inunigrants  in  increasing  quantities  to  our  country  and 
to  this  capital,  and  then,  after  showing  them  our  national 
capital,  letting  them  meet,  through  its  hospitality,  our  repre- 
sentative men  in  public  and  in  private  life,  taking  them  to 
our  government  offices  and  institutions,  send  them  back  to 
Europe,  South  America  and  Asia  as  our  lasting  friends  and 
admirers.  Exchange  of  travel  and  visits  and  the  getting  ac- 
quainted of  one  people  with  another  will  do  more  to  promote 
peace  and  end  war  tlian  all  other  peace  propaganda  put  to- 
gether. 

"Washington,  to  be  a  world  city,  must  have  a  great  con- 
vention hall  suited  for  international  and  national  conventions 
of  the  highest  dignity  and  importance.  Through  this  agency 
and  the  hospitality  and  confraternity  which  I  have  already 
mentioned  it  will  become,  more  than  any  other  capital  in  the 
world,  the  seat  of  international  conventions  and  gatherings. 
For  all  the  world  is  only  too  ready  to  come  to  this  new  land, 
study  its  problems  and  institutions,  if  Washington  possesses 
the  facilities  for  extending  such  hospitality. 

"Congress  and  the  people  of  Washington  should  work  to- 
gether  to   develop,   without   delay,   its   parks   and   boulevards 
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systems  tn  tin-  fulk-sl  fxlciit  ni  lliiir  pos^iliililiis.  There 
shuukl  be  a  cuiiiiilcle  enniK-etecl  ijoulcvurd  ami  park  system 
reacliing  entirely  arouiul  the  National  Capital. 

"Never  will  it  be  jjossible  to  make  the  surroumlings  of  niir 
great  national  buildings  and  their  approaehes  beautifnl  mdess 
there  is  created  an  architeeliiral  eommission  which  shall  have 
liower  to  pass  upon  the  general  style  of  architecture  of  public 
and  private  buildings.  Such  authoritv  rests  in  some  board 
in  nearly  every  other  important  c.ipilal  of  llic  wnrlil.  Wash- 
ington must  come  to  it  or  become  more  u.^ly  rather  than  more 
beautiful. 

"The  carrying  out  of  the  pl.'m  h  r  a  nalion.tl  fnnst  or  p.ark 
reserve  between  Washington  and  lialtimore  will  aid  greatly 
in  giving  Washington  the  itleal  environment  of  a  great 
national  and  world  capital.  The  movement  in  this  direction 
should  lie  fostered  and  brought  to  a  successful  issue." — IVash- 
iir^lmi  Star. 


Great  University  Needed. 

The  address  liy  Mr.  Barrett  al)<i\e  qudted  gains 
iiitorc.-t  and  streiiotii  frdin  a  siibsei|iie;n  iilteraMCe  by 
this  sagacioiis  student  nl  <mv  national  a:!:i  intenia- 
tioiial  interests.  In  a  si)eecii  made  at  the  gradtiatiiig 
exercises  pf  one  of  the  educational  institutions  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Barrett  discusses  the  advantages  of 
the  citv  of  Wasliington  as  a  place  for  a  great  univer- 
sity. We  quote  the  portion  of  his  address  wliich  re- 
fers t(j  this  aspect  of  Washington  as  the  acUhx'SS  is 
reported  in  the  pubb^c  prints. 


"Washington  is  unii|ue  .•imony  the  capil.d'-  of  tiie  world, 
m  that  it  is  solely  the  capital  and  not  a  mighty,  material  and 
commercial  center  ami  enlre|iot  where  fashion,  society,  the 
almighty  dollar  and  the  mad  rush  of  worldly  competition 
act  as  deterrents  uiion  the  M)ung  man  and  woman  trying  to 
get  an  education.  Washington  has  the  ideal  atmosphere  and 
conditions  of  life  for  a  great  educational  center. 

"This  thought  prompts  me  to  express  the  hope  that  one  of 
the  notable  features  of  Washington  in  the  future  is  to  be 
that  of  the  location  and  development  licre  of  all  classes  of 
e<lucational  institutions — technical,  professional,  collegiate, 
academical  and  others — which  will  provide  the  ambitious 
young  American  man  and  woman  with  every  and  any  kind  of 
schooling  he  or  she  requires  for  success  in  life. 

"In  this  connection  it  seems  to  be  inevitable  that  there 
must  be  established  here  presently,  and  the  sooner  the  better, 
a  great  national  university  to  which  the  graduates  of  col- 
leges all  over  the  United  States  and  the  world,  and  also  the 
students  of  lesser  institutions,  can  come  to  round  out  their 
education  and  secure  that  special  training  which  the  govern- 
mental  facilities  of  Washington  can  provide. 

"If  we  can  only  cut  out  a  small  portion  of  the  vast  sum 
of  money  that  we  spend  on  pensions,  'pork  barrel  bills'  and 
other  measures  which  have  a  doubtful  usefulness,  and 
utillize  it  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
a  national  university  under  the  control  of  the  United 
United  States  government,  we  would  bring  here  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  the  best  young  men  and  women  not  only 
of  the  United  States,  but  of  all  other  nations,  to  get  that 
schooling  which  w^ould  make  them  better,  more  patriotic  and 
more  useful  citizens  of  this  and  other  countries." 


at   W 


National  Shrine  at  the  Catholic  University. 

;d  shrine  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  to  be  set  up 
t.iii  In  he  a  part  of  the  Catholic  University.  A 
reason  fi  i  in  Intion  of  that  name  is  the  fact  that  in  1846 
the  siMli  inn  nil '.il  council  of  Baltimore  placed  the  United 
States,  then  conlaining  one  ecclesiastical  'Catholic  province, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  .A.s  yet  no 
general  recognition  of  that  fact  has  been  ixiade  by  Catholics 
of  .'\merica.  Now  Catholic  prelates  put  forth  the  argument 
that  the  national  capital  .and  the  Catholic  University  have 
superior  claim,  and  tlicy  appeal  to  Catholic  women  to  collect 
the  fluids.     These  same  jirelates  argue  that  as  women  raised 


nioiic>     In    purchase    .Ml.     Vernon,    Catholic    women    onglil    to 
raise  money   for  this   national,  shrine. 

The  Catholic  University,  opened  in  1889,  has  grown  stead- 
ily, until  its  student  body,  including  professors,  numbers  about 
350.  Many  functions  take  place  there  each  year,  and  there 
is  at  Brookland,  the  site  of  the  university,  no  suitable  clinrch 
for  the  saying  of  mass,  and  the  display  of  the  rich  Catholic 
ritual.  It  is  also  said  to  be  not  unlil<ely  that  another  i)lcnary 
council  may  be  called  in  America,  and  if  so,  it  will  be  held 
in  Washington.  Thus  there  is  additional  need  for  a  church, 
or  imposing  university  chapel.  The  head  of  the  movement  is 
the  rector  of  the  university.  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  and 
women  in  some  cities  are  interesting  themselves  in  the  pro- 
ject.     Xo  mention  is  made  of  the  amount  of  monev  needed. 

—I'liblic   Prrss. 


Rome  at  Washington. 

We  are  not  trembling  at  the  presence  of  Rome  in  Wash- 
ington. But  it  is  suspicious.  The  Xcn'  World,  the  Catholic 
paper,  boasting  the  largest  circulation  in  America,  has  these 
items   which   we  i|Uote  verbatim; 

"Mgr.  Vincent  Misurata.  who  has  been  chosen  secretary 
of  the  papal  legation  in  V.'ashington,  has  been  delayed  in 
Rome,  and  plans  to  leave  in  a  day  or  so  for  this  country  to 
take  ui)  his  new  duties." 

Mgr.  Misurata  has  been  for  some  \ears  crnniected  with  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  his  appoint- 
ment is  regarded  in  many  quarters  as  confirming  the  impres- 
sion that  the  United  States  is  to  be  hereafter  considered  by 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Church  as  a  most  iniport.ant  part  of  .its 
diplomatic  corps. 

"Our  Holy  Father,  it  is  understood,  has  been  able  to  see 
Mgr.  Misurata,  but  only  for  a  brief  period,  to  give  instruc- 
tions as  to  his  new  work.  The  interview  was  continued  by 
the  papa!  secretary  of  state.  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val.  It  is 
declared  that  the  latter  spoke  in  the  pontifif's  name  of  a  new 
era  which  the  Catholic  Church  hopes  for  in  this  new  coun- 
try." , 

"Cardinal  Farley  of  the  New  York  diocese,  the  first  of  the 
great  Catholic  prelates  to  make  a  personal  call  on  President 
Wilson,  visited  the  White  House  a  recent  afternoon.  He  was 
accompanied  by  United  States  Senator  James  A.  O'Gorman 
of  New  York. 

"The  cardinal  remained  a  short  while  with  President  Wil- 
son, but  he  took  occasion  to  say  that  he  was  heartily  in  ac- 
cord with  the  ideals  of  government  tha  Democratic  President 
has  expounded. 

"Mgr.  Ceretti,  auditor  for  the  paijal  delegate,  was  pre- 
sented to  President  Wilson  by  Postmaster  General  Burleson. 

"St.  Matthew's  has  been  a  power  in  Washington  church 
circles  for  years,  and  the  old  and  the  new  church  have  also 
been  the  religious  home  of  the  Catholics  of  the  exclusive  dip- 
lomatic corps,  stationed  at  Washitigton,  and  those  of'  the 
Army"  and   Navy  of  the   faith. 

"For  instance,  at  mass  on  a  recent  Sunday,  among  the 
congregation  were  the  French  and  Italian  ambassadors  and 
their  families;  Justices  White  and  AIcKenna  of  the  Supreme 
Court ;  .^dITliral  Ramsey  of  the  navy,  and  Generals  Torney 
and   Mclntyre  of  the   army. 

"Elaborate  plans  to  make  the  Catholic  University  one  of 
the  great  educational  centers  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
fact,  in  the  world,  were  formulated  at  a  meeting  of  the  board 
of  trustees  held  recently,  and  which  drew  to  Washington  the 
highest  prelates  and  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this 
country.  The  meetings  were  held  in  Caldwell  Hall,  at  the 
university,  and  all  day  the  campus  was  colored  by  the  bril- 
liant robes  of  the  visiting  churchmen. 

"In  order  to  avoid  delay  in  carrying  out  the  pl.ins.  the 
board  of  trustees  unanimously  voted  that  Monsignor  Thomas 
J.  Shahan,  rector  of  the  university,  be  authorized  to  prepare 
a  schedule  of  all  the  buildings  that  he  thinks  4he  university 
needs  and  to  carry  forth  the  work  on  the  new  structures 
which   it  is   estimated,   will   cost  more  than  $1,000,000. 

"Three  new  buildin.gs  are  to  be  begun  inmiediately,  and  are 
to  be  completed  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  scholastic 
vear." — Central   Christian    .Idvocatc. 
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The  John  Fritz  Bequest  of  $21,000  Promptly  Paid. 

Miuh  credit  iV  iluc  tlic  tliri.-e  executors  of  llic  will 
of  the  late  lion.  John  I'ritz.  of  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  for 
their  pronijitness  in  handing;  over  to  our  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Cdo\er,  all  the  securities  left  to  the 
-American  University.  In  a  little  more  than  three 
months  after  Mr.  Fritz  died  the  transfer  of  the  entire 
list  was  completed,  wholly  free  from  aii\  collateral 
inheritance  tax,  for  the  payment  of  which  Mr.  Fritz 
thnuij;htfully  had  made  other  provision.  This  trio  of 
faithful  administrators  consists  of  Mr.  .Miraham  S. 
Schropp.  Mr.  Win.  R.  Tucker,  and  Mr.  C.eorge  I'* 
Chandler,  who  ;ire  respectively  dcsiL,ni,-Ued  in  the  in- 
strument in  terms  of  ende;irnieiit  as  "mv  friend,"  '"nix' 
cousin,"    and    "my    nephew."      The    entire    document 


breathes  the  rare  spirit  of  g^entle  kindliness,  which 
marked  the  daily  life  of  its  author.  Ft>r  the  earl}'  and 
thoroug-Ji  e.\ecution  of  their  great  trust  these  men 
ha\e  the  appreciative  gratitude  of  the  trustees  and 
oiTicers  of  the  uni\ersitv. 


That  Money  Which  We  Need. 

It  is  settled  now  that  the  .\merican  University  is  to 
open  its  doors  for  work  on  June  4,  i<j'.4.  But  no  one 
goes  to  war  without  counting  the  cost.  In  view  of  the 
\  ital  consequences  which  an  actual  academic  iuaugur- 
.ition  of  the  university  enterprise  involves,  we  have 
lieen  forced  to  gi\e  the  most  earnest  and  searching 
studv  to  oiu-  tniaucial  condition  and  resources.  W'e 
have  l)een  reviewing  also  our  educational  policy  and 
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llie  hoped  for  scope  of  our  \\<irk  wlu-n  oiux'  it  is  set 
in  operation.  Jt  is  no  liylil  undertaking;  to  ]>lan, 
llnance  and  set  into  functional  life  a  great  university 
that  adequately  shall  meet  the  modern  re(|uirements  in 
education,  if  any  one  dreams  other  than  this  let  him 
attempt  the  task.  A  certain  brilliant  writer  and  man 
of  affairs  whose  name  is  in  many  mouths  has  de- 
•  lared  that  the  most  sobering  exj)erience  in  life  is  to 
1)C  the  responsible  man  who  has  to  face  a  pay  roll  the 
first  of  every  month. 

This  office  has  known  that  resjjonsibility  now  for  no 
little  time.  Because,  therefore,  of  caution  and  discre- 
tion born  out  of  past  experiences,  we  now  say  that  to 
be  justified  in  putting  the  American  University  into 
academic  operation  we  must  have  more  money.  We 
(uight  to  have  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  more 
llian  we  now  see  at  hand.  The  university  must  have 
the  breath  of  life.  There  will  be  no  drawing  back,  let 
it  be  uiiderstood,  from  the  adventure  into  life.  Thar 
is  settled.  The  die  has  been  cast.  On  the  flowing 
tide  our  barque  soon  will  push  out  to  join  the  great 
dcet  that  sweeps  over  the  sea.  And  we  have  faith. 
We  behold, -as  it  were,  in  a  God-given  vision,  a  voyage 
of  discovery  and  achievement  that  shall  rejoice  gen- 
erations yet  unborn.  But  notwithstanding  this  fixed 
plan  and  this  vision  of  the  future,  we  have  a  practical 
])roblem  confronting  us.  To  pay  the  expenses  made 
necessary  by  our  opening  plans  we  must  have  more 
nionev. 


Recent  Gifts  of  Money 

(  AckiKiwIfclfJiiient  of  amounts  less   tliaii  five  dollars  to  be 
leyardcd  as  a  receipt  therefor.) 

Ashury  Memorial   Fund 
$65.85,  Bishop  Naplitali  Liiccock ;  $3,   S.  S.  l".-i;ley. 

General  Endowment  Fund 
$21,000,  'Estate  of  tlie  late  Hon.  John  Frit/. 

General  Fund 
$Soo.  W.  F.  Marston;  $200,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Keator;  $100  (each). 
\V.  M.  Crane,  John  Walton;  $25  (each),  Salem  Kile,  Chas. 
\V.  Smith,  Miss  Annie  Harpham;  $10  (each),  Charles  Dreiske, 
j.  M.  Dalrymple,  J.  P.  Smith,  C.  W.  Lefler,  B.  C.  Downey, 
!•:.  ().  Hunter,  J.  M.  Ogden,  Ale.x.  Taggart,  S.  M.  Smitli ;  $s 
(each),  Geo.  H.  Rehm,  J.  S.  Harris,  J.  C.  Lowe,  J.  N.McMaster. 
A.  B.  Cornelius;  $2.50,  P.  H.  Yant;  $2,  J.  B.  Sappington. 

Hamilton  Lectureship  Fund 

$=;.  J.  W.  Briggs;  $3,  O.  T.  Bavnard;  $1,  Wm.  A.  Campbell, 
C.  P.  Keast. 


to  make,  al  Ibis  lime,  a  preliminary  slateinciit.  I'>e- 
yond  what  may  be  embodied  in  this  statement  we  are 
unable  for  the  moment  to  gi\'e  further  ccnicrele  (lal;i. 
The  present  status  of  the  work  does  not  justify  it. 
To  whomever  this  statement  comes,  therefore,  there  is 
being  afforded  all  the  light  that  at  this  lime  we  are 
able  to  give. 

The  faots  are  as  follows.  We  are  at  this  lime  in 
the  process  of  coordinating  our  plans  in  accordance 
with  the  i)olicy  decided  upon  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees at  their  last  meeting.  At  this  stage,  therefore,  wj 
are  unable  to  give  definite  facts  concerning  llie  ed- 
ucational work  or  courses  that  may  be  available 
through  our  university  channels.  Nor  are  we  as  yet 
at  a  point  where  the  actual  selection  of  fellows  of  the 
university  can  be  undertaken.  The  personnel  of  the 
Board  of  Award  and  the  Director  of  Research  first 
must  be  determined. 

After  this  question  of  the  personnel  of  our  ediua- 
tional  hel]iers  has  been  settled,  there  must  be  made 
a  first  hand  examination  of  the  educational  opportun- 
ities now  existing  in  the  Government  departments  and 
a  codification  of  the  results  into  a  printed  catalogue  or 
handbook.  There  also  must  be  set  down  in  this  hand- 
book all  details  of  needed  information  concerning  the 
requirements  which  the  university  may  make  in  the 
selectioti  of  its  fellows  and  in  the  enrollment  of  those 
who  desire  to  embrace  the  university  privileges.  When 
this  has  been  done,  the  university  handbook  cm- 
bodying  all  these  details  will  be  mailed  imder  proper 
conditions  to  all  who  send  for  it.  It  can  be  seen  that, 
up  to  this  moment,  we  still  are  in  a  formative  state 
and  are  unable  to  give  the  actual  data  for  which  our 
friends  are  asking. 

We  make,  therefore,  the  following  suggestion : — All 
who  desire  to  be  appointed  to  a  fellowship  in  the 
American  University,  and  all  others  who  desire  def- 
inite information  concerning  the  educational  work 
which  is  to  be  undertaken  by  us,  will  send  their  names 
and  addresses  to  the  American  University,  1422  F  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  due  time  under  the 
conditions  noted  above  the  literature  covering  needed 
illumination  upon  the  subject  will  be  mailed  to  the  ad- 
dresses given. 


Information  Concerning  the  Plars  of  the  American  University. 

Many  inquiries  for  information  concerning  the  pro- 
posed fellowships  to  be  maintained  by  the  American 
University  have  been  made  at  the  university  office. 
There  is  also  a  constant  demand  for  general  informa- 
tion as  to  our  new  plans.  In  order  that  this  natural 
interest  may  be  satisfied  and  all  available  light  on  our 
work  may  be  broitght  to  those  desiring  it,   we  wish 


Endorsement  by  the  New  Jersey  Conference. 

The  American  University  at  Washington  City  is  strate- 
gically located  both  as  to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  as  to 
the  nation.  The  vast  treasures  and  equipment  of  the  I'ed- 
eral  Government  open  and  accessible  to  all  students  of  the 
University  free,  constitute  an  equipment  nnequaled  in  the 
country.  The  increase  of  endowment  and  the  promise  of 
opening  the  Fellowship  Department  and  some  lecture  courses 
as  soon  as  $200,000  more  shall  have  been  raised  are  hopeful. 
This  institution,  properly  supported  in  prayer,  love  and  sac- 
rifice cannot  fail  to  become  a  medium  through  which  shall  be 
inferpreteil  the  noblest  ideals  of  personal  freedom  in  na- 
tional life  and  evangelistic  aggressiveness  in  the  Chrisii.an  re- 
ligion. 
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Our  Friend  Doctor  Couch  Throws  Light  on  Our  Name. 

Anciit  the  origin  of  the  name  "Tlie  American  Uni- 
\crsity,"'  the  Kev.  iJr.  David  W.  Couch  of  Brooklyn, 
r)ne  of  tiie  most  beloved  of  our  host  of  veteran  preach- 
ers, writes  this  interesting  letter  tmder  date  of  July  3. 

■013: 

My  Oeiir  Brotlicr  Hamilton: 

I  am  siirprisoil  to  (iiid  in  lln-  latu  issnc  of  your  papor.  sev- 
eral persons  claiming  to  W-  tlic  authors  of  the  name  "Anier- 
ic  ni  L'niversity."  It  absolutely  originated  as  follows.  I  was 
on  my  w.ay  from  New  York  to  Wisconsin,  to  preach  at  the 
t'.eilication  of  two  or  three  churches.  I  stopped  over  night 
in  Chicago  with  Bishop  Sanuiel  Fallows.  During  our  con- 
versation he  suggested  that  the  university  in  Washington 
should  not  be  called  tlie  Methodist  University,  but  that  all 
Protestant  people  should  be  interested  in  it.  So  we  began 
to  suggest  names.  Protestant  University  was  suggested, 
I'nited  States  University — finally  we  .settled  on  .American 
L'niversity.  T  suppose  that  name  was  suggested  by  myself, 
from  the  fact  that  I  said  to  Bishop  Fallows — "Now  my 
brother,  you  write  at  once  to  Bishop  Hurst  and  suggest  the 
name,  as  I  am  going  into  Wisconsin  to  be  gone  for  two  or 
three  weeks."  lie  said  "No — tlie  name  is  yours  and  you  are 
the  one  to  write.'"  I  inunediately  wrote  and  suggested  the 
name.  When  I  returned  to  New  York,  I  found  a  letter 
from  Bishop  Hurst  saying  "Your  name  has  been  adopted" 
and  thanking  me  for  it.  Had  T  thought  for  a  moment  that 
there  was  any  possibility  of  the  name  being  claimed  by  any- 
one else,  T  should  have  certainly  preserved  that  letter,  which 


would  have  settled  the  whole  matter.     But  these  are  the  facts 
in   the  case. 

1  hope  you  will  publish  this  in  your  little  paper  and  see  if 
anyone   can    rontradiet    it. 

i''rom  your  old   friend  and  brother, 

(Signed)         n.  W.  Coi'cn. 

Mark  This  New  Asset  for  the  American  University 

Katsnji  Makina,  a  Japanese  artist,  who  was  at  ih.'  \e>v 
Willard,  came  to  Was^iington  to  inspect  tlie  sue  for  the  art 
buildings  that  will  be  erected  here  with  funds  donated  by 
Mr.  Freer,  of  Detroit. 

"These  three  buildings  will  cost  more  than  $500,000."  said 
Mr.  Makina.  ".\  large  central  hall  will  be  used  for  .Vnieri- 
can  and  European  art.  On  the  right  will  be  the  Chinese 
building,  and  on  the  left  the  Japanese  gallery.  They  will  be 
one-story  buildings,  conforming  in  general  style  with  the 
National  Museum." 

The  Japanese  building  is  to  be  designed  and__the  interior 
decorated  by  Mr.  Makina,  who  has  been  in  the  United  States* 
six  years  designing  interiors  ami  buildings  for  Dr.  ).  Taka 
Mina,  president  of  the  Klppon  Club,  of  New  York,  who  has 
a  Japanese  palace  in  Sullivan  county,  N.  Y.  Dt.  Mina's 
Riverside  drive  home,  in  "New  York,  is  another  Japanese 
palace   designed   by  Mr.   Makina. 

"The  buildings  in  Washington  will  contain  Japanese  hang- 
ing pictures,  which  are  called  'kikemono.' "  continued  Mr. 
Makina.  "One  of  the  finest  collections  of  Japanese  art  ob 
jecis  in  the  world  will  be  assembled  in  the  Freer  galleries. 
The  basements  will  be  so  designed  that  they  can  be  used 
by  students." — ff'<7.f/jm.i;((>ii  Posl. 
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The  New  Street  Railroad  Begun. 

'I'he  Washington  Railway  and  Electric  Company 
has  made  its  formal  reliirn  to  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  stating  that  the  construction  of  the  new 
railway  extension  from  Wisconsin  Avenue  to  the 
District  hue  along  Macomh  Street  and  Massachusetts 
.Vvenue,  has  been  begun.  This  initial  work  has  been 
(lone  just  west  of  Wisconsin  .\ venue  at  its  intersection 
'with  Macomb  Street.  Our  friends  and  the  general 
])iil)lic  will  watch  with  great  interest  the  progress  of 
this  im])rovement   in   transportation    facilities. 


Highly  Appreciated  Greeting  from  Doctor  Seller. 

From  his  home  in  Redlands,  California,  our  for- 
mer V^ice-Chancellor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Beiler, 
now  associated  with  the  Maclay  College  of  Theology, 
at  Los  Angeles,  as  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology, 
comes  this  cordial  greeting,  written  Julv  22,  1913: 


My  Dciir  (.'h.incclliir  :  I  c<>nHr;ilid;itr  mju  tli;it  .it  last  the  date 
i^  set  fur  [bv  oiH-uiiit;  (if  work  in  the  American  University. 
I  congratulate  you  Jijso  on  the  three-fnld  .scheme  of  work 
you  have  selected.  It  is  vv'orthy  of  the  high  ideals  of  the 
early  tlays,  and  does  not  clash  with  the  work  of  our  other 
schools.  It  makes  the  old  flame  of  love  break  forth  anew. 
I  low  1  wish  I  could  be  with  you  on  the  historic  Opening 
Day  of  next  year,  hut  fear  distance  and  e.xpcnse  will  ni.ike  it 
impossible.  P>e  assured  of  my  deepest  interest  and  my  pray- 
ers   f(ir    \iiur   largest,  success. 

Yours  sincerely, 
(Signed)  Samci-i,   I,.    r.;:ii.i'K. 


A  Friendly  No.e  fiom  the  Western  Christian  Advocate. 

The  Rev.  Fred  i\T.  Stone.  D.  D.,  endowment  secretary  of 
.American  University,  in  Washington,  I).  C,  is  on  his  way 
West,  looking  after  the  la.st  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the 
endowment,  whicli  must  be  had  before  the  formal  opening 
of  the  university  ne.xt  June.  He  made  a  call  upon  this  office 
and  gave  us  most  encouraging  words  concerning  the  pro- 
gress of  his  work.  Methodism  has  a  great  piece  of  educa- 
tional business  on  her  hands  in  the  building,  equipping,  and 
supporting  of  a  great  university  at  the  capital  of  the  Nation. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  leaders  to  so  swing  the  interests  of 
this  school  into  the  Church's  altenti<jn  during  the  winter  as  to 
have   a  great   consummation. 


Thomas  Nelson  Page  Writes  Discrlminately  on  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Dr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  the  new  ambassador  to  Italy, 
writes  an  interesting  article  called  "The  Romantic  Founding 
of  Washington"  in  tlie  current  number  of  Scrilmer's  Maga- 
zine, in  which  he  points  out  that  it  is  far  from  true  that  to 
L'Enfant  alone  is  due  the  magnificence  of  the  plan  for  the 
capital  of  the  United  States.     He  says,  in  part: 

"T.ie  capitals  of  most  countries  are  the  especial  pride  of 
their  people.  It  is  not  so  with  us — at  least,  it  has  not  been 
so  in  the  past.  Happily,  it  appears  as  though  this  condition 
were  changing.  It  has,  indeed,  ever  appeared  to  me  strange 
that  .Americans  know  so  little  of  and  care  so  little  for  the 
capital  of  their  own  country.  Nature,  prodigal  of  gracious 
slope  and  curve  and  tone,  has  endowed  it  with  perhaps  more 
charm  than  any  other  national  capital — at  least,  than  any 
large  European  capital,  and  its  founders  laid  it  off  on  a  gen- 
erous plan  wliich  has  left  the  opportunity  of  furthering 
what  nature  presented  in  a  way  to  appeal  to  the  pride  of  our 
people.  Yet  how  large  a  proportion  of  Americans  turn  their 
eyes  and  their  steps,  not  toward  its  majestic  buildings,  but 
to  some  foreign  capital,  with  its  gaudy  shops  and  commer- 
cial allurements,  returning  with  an  alien's  ideas  on  many 
subjects  and  boasting  of  beauties  which  are  not  cipiuparable 
to  those  of  our  own  capital  city. 

"Not  long  since,  in  a  club  in  our  chief  commercial  city, 
a  group  of  gentlemen  were  discussing  foreign  cities  with  the 
familiarity  of  regular  habitues,  and  a  provincial  visitor  from 
a  small  territory  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  suggested 
that  in  the  spring  at  least  Washington  might  vie  with  any 
capital   that  he  had  ever   seen. 

"'I  have  never  been  to  Washington,'  said  a  member  of  the 
club,  who  was  an  annual  visitor  to  nearly  every  European 
capital  and  had,  indeed,  a  familiarity  with  them  second  onh 
to  his  familiarity  with  his  native  city. 

'"You    mean    that   you    have   never    visited    Washigton?' 

"'No.  I  have  passed  t'.irougb  Washington  frequently,  go 
ing  back  and  forth  to  Florida  or  some  other  southern  wintei 
resort,  but  1  have  never  spent  an  hour  there.' 

'"Come  with  me  tonight,  man,  and  see  the  most  lieautiful 
city  in  the  world !'  exclaimed  his  guest,  gathering  courage. 

"Washington — with  its  noble  buildings,  its  charming  parks, 
its  sunlit  stretches  and  shady  avenues,  its  majestic  monu- 
ment— t'le  most  majestic  on  earth — now  bathed  in  the  sun- 
shine, now  reflecting  the  moonlight,  now  towering  amid  the 
clouds — meant  nothing  to  him.  Washington,  with  its  charm 
ing  society,  its  cosmopolitan  flavor,  its  interesting  circles, 
social,  political,  scientific,  artistic,  diplomatic,  meant  nothins 
to  him.     Why  was  it? 
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"Washington  has  a  unique  life;  though  how  long  it  will 
remain  so  no  one  can  tell.  Fresh  with  t'.ie  beauty  of  youth, 
situated  at  the  pleasant  mean  between  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  possessing  a  climate  which  throughout  the  greater 
liortiiiii  of  the  year  admits  of  the  only  proper  life — life  in  the 
open  air — witli  sunshine  as  sparkling  and  skies  as  blue  as 
Italy's,  it  presents  to  those  who  wish  them  political,  scien- 
lific  .'ind  social  life,  and  soon  it  will  ofl'cr  a  literary  r.nd 
artistic  life,  w'.iich,  second  to  none  in  the  ne\\'  workl,  m.iy 
linssil)ly,  in  no  long  time,  be  equal  to  that  of  any  in  tlic 
whole  world.  In  Washington  one  may,  according  to  taste, 
hear  discussed  the  most  advanced  theories  of  science  in  every 
lield,  the  political  news  of  every  country,  and  enjoy  the  so- 
ciety as  simple,  cultured  and  relined — or,  if  one  prefers  it, 
as  prelentious,  as  emptv  and  diverting — as  in  any  cap'lal  of 
the  globe." 


Our  Field  Workers  in  the  Campaign. 

In  the  camijaign  to  gather  in  money  and  the  per- 
manent Endowment  needed  for  opening  the  imiversitv, 
our  workers  all  are  alive  to  the  great  interests  involved. 
Each  is  at  work  enthusiastically  in  the  ap])ointed  held. 
The  fall  conferences  are  being  visited,  the  claims  of 
the  university  work  are  being  pressed  everywhere  with 
a  new  zeal  and  assurance.  The  decision  to  open  the 
institution  to.qethcr  with  the  plans  for  Mie  oi>enin,c;- 
which  linally  have  been  adopted  have  created  a  new 
sense  of  loyalty  to  the  undertaking.  They  have  awak- 
ened a  new  interest  in  all  ([uarlcrs.     The  many  appli- 


cations for  fellowships  which  have  reached  the  office 
are  evidence  that  this  department  of  our  jiroposed 
work  will  meet  an  iiuportant  need. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  announce  that  at  the  session 
of  the  Des  Moines  Conference  just  concluded.  Dr.  j. 
F.  St.  Clair  was  reappointed  to  work  with  the  .\meri- 
can  L^niversity  and  already  has  entered  successfully 
upon  a  new  year  of  determined  labor  in  the  middle 
west.  For  this  successful  steward  of  the  Kingdom  we 
l)es])eak  the  kind  offices  of  help  and  encouragement 
froiu  all  to  whom  he  may  appeal. 

Dr.  Stone  is  in  the  section  of  country  east  of  Dr. 
St.  Clair's.  He  writes  the  office  encouragingly  con- 
cerning a  new  enthusiasm  witli  which  he  finds  all  ref- 
erence to  our  work  now  greeted.  He  says  that  all 
over  the  states  which  he  has  visited  he  finds  dissemin- 
ated a  confidence  and  trust  in  the  final  outcome  of  the 
University  that  augurs  well  for  the  future.  Every- 
where, he  declares,  the  assurance  at  last  has  coiue  that 
the  high  ho]ies  of  the  early  days  and  the  loyal  devo- 
tion of  long  waiting  friends  are  not  to  be  disappoiiUed. 
Best  of  ;dl,  the  pl;ui  projiosed  in\-okes  universal  a|>- 
l)roval. 

(  )ur  more  recent  helper.  Rev.  (icrvasc  .\.  \'iets  of 
the  New  \'uvk  East  Conference,  makes  his  iiead(|Uar- 
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lers  in  New  JIaven,  ConiK-cliout.  lie  is  liard  at  work 
familiarizing  himself  willi  the  eastern  Held  and  men. 
Mc  is  laying  earcful  plans  for  largest  possible  useful- 
ness, lie  has  wide  personal  acquaintance  among  men 
of  national  reputation  and  to  these  he  is  bringing  the 
appeal  of  the  undertaking  at  the  National  Capital.  Be- 
ing perfectly  familiar  with  new  York  and  New  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Viets  is  in  congenial  environment.  We  ask 
the  help  of  all  for  his  best  success. 

Dr.  John  A.  Gutteridge  unfortunately  still  is  con- 
fined to  his  home.  But  his  love  for  the  old  work  still 
is  his  joy  and  his  hopes  are  never  dimmed.  He  wields 
his  pen  with  no  little  success  in  our  behalf.  He  keeps 
the  university  enterprise  alive  to  many  men  of  open 
heart  and  generous  hand. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Polsgrove  still  is  at  work  in  his  own  lield 
and  home  of  Pennsylvania.  Rev.  Albert  ( )sborn  this 
autumn  visits  in  our  interest  two  important  New 
York  Conferences,  Genesee  and  Central  New  York. 
Irlere  he  will  find  old  friends  and  life-long  interests. 

Chancellor  Hamilton  is  looking  after  the  interests  of 
the  University  in  the  country  around  I^ittsburgh.  He 
will  visit  the  conferences  in  this  neighborhood  and  give 
personal  attention  to  various  matters  connected  with 
the  large  interests  which  the  university  has  in  this 
section. 

Thus  all  are  of  one  heart,  though  not  all  in  one 
place.  This  distributed  activity,  systematically  appor- 
tioned and  administered  with  all  possible  aggressive- 
ness, will  not  l)e  allowed  to  languish  until  the  univers- 
ity is  opened  on  June  4,  1914.  From  that  day  on  a 
new  and  determined  campaign  of  national  proportions 
will  he  pushed  to  complete  the  present  university  pro- 
gram. May  all  auspices  be  propitious  and  all  friends 
loval  and  all  hearts  kind. 


Uow- 
loted 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Help  Us 

Many  friends  have  been  telling  us,  "Wait  until  you 
are  ready  to  open,  then  come  to  nic  and  I  will  help 
you."  Others  have  said,  "If  you  will  only  once  get 
the  university  opened,  there  will  he  lU)  difficulty  in  get- 
ting money.  Come  to  me,  then,  and  I  will  stand  by 
you."  Stiil  others  have  made  pledges  to  help  us  when 
we  needed  money  for  the  actual  opening. 

To  all  thege  friends,  and  to  all  others  who  desire 
our  success  in  this  crucial  hour  of  the  undertaking, 
we  say,  "The  hour  of  our  supreme  need  has  come. 
vStrike  hands  with  us  for  the  highest  nossilile  success. 
Help  us  to  raise  this  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
which  we  need.  Give  us  as  generous  a  gift  as  you  can. 
Every  dollar  now  will  count." 

Those  who  may  desire  to  ])er])ctnate  their  nanic^  and 
interest  in  posterity  can  do  so  by  endowing  fellow- 
ships in  the  university.  Sixteen  thousand  dollars  will 
endow  a  foreign  fellowship  to  bear  the  name  of  the 


giver.  Twelve  thousand  dollars  will  endow 
ship  for  work  in  America.  .A  less  sum  c;iu  1 
to  the  foundation  of  a  scholarship. 

But  our  needs  now  are  so  multiform  that  any  sum 
of  money-  will  help  to  stay  our  hands  and  render  the 
new  phase  of  the  project  full  of  promise.  Those  who 
have  made  stibscriptions  to  the  work  are  urged  most 
earnestly  to  pay  their  pledges  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Extra  expense  already  has  been  incurred 
through  the  plans  for  opening.  Soon  each  new  day 
will  involve  additional  outlay.  Ilelp  us.  Now  is  the 
hour. 


The  Smithsonian  Institution 

This  issue  of  the  Courif.r  might  be  called  tlie  Smitl'.sonian 
Xumber.  for  it  contains  six  views  relating  to  the  buildings 
and  materials  of  this  noble  mother  of  institutions  clustering 
at  the  Nation's  center. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  was  created  by  .Act  of  Con- 
gress in  1846.  under  the  terms  of  the  will  of  James  Sniithson, 
an  Englishman,  wlio,  in  182G.  bequeathed  his  fortune  to  the 
United  States  of  America  to  found  at  Washington,  under  the 
name  of  the  "Smithsonian  Institution."  an  Establishment  for 
the  "increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men." 
From  the  income  of  the  fund  a  building,  known  as  the  Smith- 
.sonian  building,  was  erected  on  land  .given  by  the  United 
States.  The  Institution  is  legally  an  Establislnnent,  having 
as  its  members  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice 
President,  the  Chief  Justice,  and  the  President's  Cabinet.  It 
is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Regents  consisting  of  the  Vice 
President,  the  Chief  Justice,  three  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  three  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  six  citizens  of  the  United  States,  appointed  by  jnint  reso- 
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liitioii  of  Congress.  It  is  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  who  is  its 
executive  officer  and  the  director  of  its  activities. 

For  the  increase  of  knowledge,  the  Institution  aids  in- 
vestigators by  making  grants  for  research  and  exploration, 
supplying  books,  apparatus,  laboratory  accommodations,  etc. 
It  occasionally  provides  for  lectures,  which  are  published. 
It  has  initiated  numerous  scientific  projects  of  national  im- 
portance, some  of  which  have  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
independent  government  bureaus. .  It  advises  the  govern- 
ment in  many  matters  of  a  scientific  character,  especially  in 
such  as  have  an  international  aspect.  It  supports  a  table  at 
the  Naples  Marine  Zoological  Station.  It  cooperates  with 
scientific  bodies  of  national  importance,  like  the  National 
.■\cademy  of  Sciences,  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  the  American  Historical  -Xssociation, etc. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  administrative  charge  of  sev- 
eral branches  which  grew  out  of  its  early  activities,  and  which 
are  supported  by  Government  appropriations.  These  are  the 
National  Museum,  including  the  National  Gallery  of  Art ;  the 
International  Exchange  Service;  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology: 
the  National  Zoological  Park;  the  .^stro-physical  Observatory, 
and  the  United  States  'Bureau  for  the  International  Cata- 
logue of  Scientific  Literature. 

The  International  Exchange  Service,  a  view  of  whose  ship- 
ing  department  is  given  on  page  three,  is  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  a  convention  entered  into  between 
the  United  States  and  various  other  coimtries,  and  is  for  the 
free  interchange  of  scientific,  literary,  and  governmental  pub- 
lications between  governments,  institutions  and  investi.gators. 
Over  50,000  establishments  and  individuals  h.ive  availed  iheiu- 
sclves  of  the  privileges  oflFercd.  and  since  its  establishment 
it  has  handled  over  3.000,000  packages. 

The  Astro-physical  Observatory  investigates  solar  radiation 
and  other  solar  phenomena,  and  has  produced  a  chart  made  by 


automatic  and  trustworthy  processes,  which  shows  in  detail 
tlie  so-called  invisible  infra-red  spectrum.  The  work  of  this 
Obser^•atory  is  especially  directed  to  those  portions  of  the 
energy  of  the  sun  that  affect  the  climate  of  the  eartfi  and 
the  crops.  On  the  sixth  page  will  be  seen  reproductions  of 
a  magnificent  photograph  of  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  taken 
at  Wadesboro,  N.  C.  May  28,  1900,  showing  a  most  beautiful 
corona.  This  picture  was  taken  with  a  16  second  expos-ire 
with  a  13s  foot  focus  camera.  The  picture  on  page  eight  i- 
a  view  of  the  Bolometer,  slightly  magnified,  an  instrument 
for  measuring  heat  radiation.  The  delicate  wires  across 
the  plate  will  indicate  a  difference  of  less  than  one- 
billionth  of  a  degree  centigrade ! 

The  United  States  National  IMuscum  is  the  depository  of 
the  National  Collections.  It  is  especially  rich  in  the  Natural 
History  of  America,  including  Zoolog\-,  Botany,  Geology, 
Paleontology,  .A.rcheology,  and  Ethnology,  and  has  unique 
collections  of  .\merican  History,  as  well  as  many  series  relat 
ing  to  fine  arts  and  the  industrial  arts.  It  is  a  museum  of 
record,  research,  and  education,  and  issues  numerous  techni- 
cal and  popular  scientific  publications.  On  pages  five  and 
seven  will  be  found  views  of  two  striking  groups  of  mounted 
anini;ds.  These  are  some  of  the  famous  collection  resulting 
from  the  hunting  expedition  of  ex-President  Roosevelt  in 
African  jungles.  These  lifelike  representations  of  the  hart- 
bcest  and  lion  families  stand  in  the  New  National  Museum. 


Some  of  (he  Resources  Which  We  Plan  to  Die. 

Tn  ihi.s  issue  of  The  Coukikk  we  ])iil)lish  several  il- 
lustrations wliich  are  of  unusual  interest.  These 
pictures  are  the  first  of  a  series  of  similar  photographic 
reproductions  which  now  from  time  to  time  we  shall 
lay  before  our  readers.     The  pictures  will  comprise  a 
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i,'ra[)liii.-  rcpicscnlatioii  of  the  i'cderal  treasures  which 
are  axaihihle  for  educational  aud  research  work  at  the 
Xatioual  Capital.  Few  realize  how  vast  are  these 
national  resources  and  how  rapidly  they  are  expanding. 
As  a  whole  they  comprehend  a  unique  reservoir  of 
riches  which  for  more  than  a  century  have  been  accu- 
mulating. During  all  this  century  that  they  have  been 
gathering  ne\er  once  have  they  been  put  to  work  sys- 
tematically and  continuously  in  an  educational  way. 
It  is  our  plan  to  tap  this  reser\oir  and  cause  the  waters 
to  flow  out  along  proper  systematized  lines  and  through 
channels  which  shall  bring  to  definite  individual  use  and 
training  the  material  so  long  held  back  in  the  storage 
or  utilized  only  through  bureau  publications  and  gov- 
ernment circulars  of  information. 

Concerning  these  facilities  for  study  and  research  in 
the  offices  of  the  United  States  Government  at  W  ash- 
ington,  President  Hadley  of  Yale  University  says: 
"(Jf  the  extent  and  value  of  the  researches  made  by 
these  various  offices  and  bureaus  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever.  The  scientific  results  are  admirable 
alike  in  quantity,  quality,  and  range  of  subjects.  Of 
the  investigations  which  ha\e  gi\en  American  science 
its  credit  and  its  standing  in  other  countries,  a  sur- 
prisingly large  proportion  ha\e  lieen  conducted  in 
government  departments.  But  it  has  been  felt  in 
many  charters  that  these  bureaus  were  not  adminis- 
tered in  such  a  way  as  to  have  the  maximum  educa- 
tional value.  The  work  has  not  been  done  by  stu- 
dents but  by  officials.  The  very  fact  that  its  scien- 
tific and  administrative  usefulness  is  so  great  has 
emphasized  its  lack  of  direct  connection  with  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  country.  It  has  been  felt  that 
if  a  larger  number  of  students  were  trained  in  the 
go\-cnnnent   offices  at   Washington,   this   would    form 


a  natural  <levclopincnt  and  culmination  of  our  whole 
system  of  public  instruction." 

Various  effort  have  been  made  to  ])in  to  cdmational 
use  these  resources  thus  described,  but  nothing  has 
resulted.  In  referring  to  one  of  these  efforts  subse- 
(|uenlly  abandoned,  the  one  which  happens  to  ap- 
proximate most  closely  to  our  own  plan,  President 
lladley  says:  "What  might  have  come  from  this 
movement  if  it  had  been  vigorously  pin\sued  it  is 
impossible  to  tell."  Then  the  writer  rather  despond- 
ently concludes,  "The  student  who  comes  to  Washing- 
ton today  to  get  his  scientific  training  in  the  govern- 
ment department  comes  under  his  own  impulse  and 
at  his  own  risk." 

Others  have  shared  in  President  Hadley's  feeling. 
The  National  Association  of  State  University  Presi- 
dents repeatedly  has  endorsed  the  idea  of  utilizing  in 
V.  more  definite  and  practical  way  the  educational  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government.  President  Van 
Hise  convincingly  has  written  on  this  subject.  Presi- 
dent Edmund  J.  James  eloquently  has  spoken  on  it. 
For  years  it  has  been  the  dream  of  scores  of  our 
wisest  educators  and  statesmen.  And  still  nothing 
has  come  of  it  all — like  the  riches  of  life  in  the  en- 
chanted palace,  boimd  all  in  slumber,  yet  waiting 
only  on  the  vital  touch  of  an  active  hand  to  spring 
into  full  course  of  action,  these  government  treasures 
have  remained  hidden  and   fallow. 

Put  now  we  propose  to  change  all  this.  We  are 
not  boastful.  We  arrogate  not  to  ourselves  or  to  our 
enterprise  that  which  is  beyond  our  capai  ilities  or 
our  proper  scope — none  the  less,  we  fully  are  minded 
now  to  make  the  high  adventure,  to  break  through 
the  hedge,  and  to  lay  virile  and  quickening  hand  on 
these  resources.  We  are  not  rash,  for,  from  modest 
beginiu'ngs  have  grown  well  nigh  all  that  is  great  in 
human  enter])rise.  From  the  pictures  whirh  we  offer, 
let  it  be  seen  what  we;ilth  of  material,  what 
matchless  o])portunities  are  ours.  .Authorized  and 
justified  by  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  two  Acts  of 
Congress,  one  can  say,  "Mere  is  the  cc|uipment  of 
The  American  University.  Here  arc  (jur  laborato- 
ries, our  libraries,  our  museums,  our  experiment 
stations,  our  art  galleries,  our  botanical  gardens.  They 
arc  ready  and  waiting.  Have  they  not  dignity  and 
promise?     Where  on  earth  can  they  be  surpassed?" 


I'tJi  DMi'Ti-.K.  sr.icuruv  m.vgnu-ikd. 


On  tlii.s  site  i.s  to  be  buiU  from  |il:uis  prcmrcd  ))y  Wadtly 
Wend,  architect,  a  ])rick  structure,  vvlierc  will  lij  located  the 
offices,  laboratory  and  shop  of  the  department  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  of  the  Carnegie  Tnstitnte.  of  which  Dr.  Fleniin<.;  i^ 
at  tlic  head. — Washington  Star. 
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II     M  IN  CRESS — PORTION   OF   GRAND  VSSTIBULE 


$30,000  For  a  Lectureship 

Inquiry  has  been  made  lo  this  office  as  t..-  the  amount 
of  money  that  is  required  to  endow  a  lectureship  in  the 
American  l^niversity.  The  answer  calls  first  for  a 
word  of  explanation.  That  word  is  as  follows :  The 
plan  for  openino;  the  university  contemplates  the  carry- 
ing on  of  three  departments  of  work.  These  three  de- 
partments will  be  lectures,  research  work  and  the  sup- 
port of  fellowships.  The  linancial  resources  of  the  uni- 
versit}'  will  be  used  to  develop  all  three  of  fhese  forms 
of  academic  activity.  .Any  money  whatsoever  which  now 
is  given  to  the  enterprise  can  be  used  for  either  of  these 
three  Icinds  of  work,  as  the  giver  may  indicate.  What- 
ever the  amount  therefore  that  may  be  donated,  if 
the  donor  desires  it  to  be  used  for  lecture  purposes, 
the  money  thus  will  be  used. 

In  order,  however,  to  assure  perpetuity  and  a  proper 
dignity  attaching  to  any  one  lectureship,  provided  it 
is  to  bear  the  name  of  the  giver,  it  has  seemed  best  to 
fi.x  upon  a  sum  that  would  support  adequately  such 
work.  It  is  felt  that  $30,000  will  do  this.  In  the  pres- 
ent tendency  toward  a  shrinking  return  from  capital 
it  is  not  safe  to  settle  on  a  sum  luuch  less  than  this. 


But  even  so  we  do  not  care  to  speak  finally  on  such  a 
.subject  realizing  that  we  are  the  beneficiaries  in  eacl 
case.  We  suggest  $30,000  as  the  proper  amount  to 
support  a  lectureship,  but  await  the  pleasure  and  added 
suggestions  of  our  benefactors  and  friends. 


Tht  Opening  of  The  American  University 

The  developing  of  a  great  university  is  a  slow  process. 
Indeed,  it  is  alwa.vs  a  growth.  The  periods  of  its  evolution 
can  be  designated  with  ease  and  distinction.  The  most  com- 
mendable thing  that  can  be  said  of  any  educational  institu- 
tion is  that  it  grew  slowly  into  its  place  of  usefulness  and 
so  deeply  pushed  its  roots  into  the  educational  life  of  the 
times  that  it  could  not  be  destroyed,  neither  dispensed  with. 
American  Methodism  during  the  past  twenty  years  has  been 
developing  a  great  institution  in  Washington.  D.  C. — the 
American  University.  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst  first  saw  the 
vision  of  it  and  gave  his  great  powers  to  its  inception.  It 
was  not  to  rise  into  being  and  full  fruition  in  a  day.  It 
was  to  be  a  great  post-graduate  school,  to  stand  at  the 
capital  of  the  Nation,  under  Mctho<list  auspices.  It  was 
to  be  so  equipped  that  it  would  command  a  place  at  the  head 
of  the  great  educational  systems  of  this  countr\',  furnishing 
the  final  touches  and  highest  grade  of  .American  scholar- 
ship. It  was  not  to  be  a  competitor  with  other  schools. 
It  was  to  stand  apart  and  above,  for  the  select,  those  seek- 
ing the  highest  education  this  Nation  was  able  to  give.     It 
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was  to  be  built  witliiii  reach  of  the  library  facilities  of  the 
greatest  library  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  thus  enhancing 
research  and  investigation.  It  was  to  furnish  the  greatest 
educational  opportunity  in  the  country.  It  was  a  great 
dream,  worthy  of  a  great  Christian  scholar. 

The  years  have  passed  since  the  first  announcement  of 
this  scheme.  Appeals  have  been  made  frequently,  and  at 
times  the  attention  of  the  Church  riveted  upon  the  progress 
of  the  movement.  Slow,  quiet  progress  has  been  made.  Just 
that  kind  which  commends  itself  to  thinking  and  business 
men.  It  has  not  been  forced,  neither  pushed,  at  the  expense 
of  laying  deep  and  permanent  the  foundations.  Ninety-one 
acres  were  acquired  for  the  campus  in  the  northwcstcr;i  part 
of  the  city,  with  direct  connection  with  the  capital  buildings, 
situated  in  a  residential  district  which  is  building  up  very 
rapidly.  A  car  line  is  now  under  constructon  by  order  of 
Congress.  Two  buildings  are  now  ready  for  occupancy.  The 
McKinley  Law  and  Government  Building  for  a  great  law 
school,  and  the  College  of  History  Building  are  finished. 

Chancellor  Franklin  Hamilton  and  his  Board  of  Trustees 
are  now  enabled  to  announce  that  the  school  will  be  opened 
June,  1914,  with  elaborate  ceremonies  in  which  the  greatest 
scholars  and  men  of  the   Nation  will   participate. 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  are  to  be  added  to  the 
endowment  by  that  date.  All  interested  in  the  launching  of 
a  great  educational  institution  ought  to  mark  the  date  and 
await  the  program  with  anticipation. 

We  seek  also  to  call  attention  to  the  educational  program 
of  the  American  University,  for  there  are  many  of  our  read 
ers  who  need  to  be  informed,  since  the  school  is  a  new  and 
entirely  imique  project  in  American  history. 

The  program  is  as  follows :  There  is  to  be  appoints  1  a 
Board  of  Award,  who  shall  employ  the  services  of  approved 
scholars  and  advisers.  This  Board  shall  have  authority  also 
to  select  fellows  of  the  American  University ;  it  shall  pass 
upon  the  qualifications  of  any  students  who  are  candidates 
for  degrees  from  the  university. 

An  institute  of  research  shall  be  established  at  Wash- 
ington, to  be  in  charge  of  a  director  whose  duty  shall  be 
to  advise  students  in  the  utilization  of  the  facilities  an;l 
materials  for  study  and  research  in  the  various  historical, 
literary,  scientific,  technological,  and  other  departments, 
made  possible  by  Act  of  Congress.  Instead  of  taking  in- 
struction in  buildings  upon  the  campus,  the  students  will 
resort  to  the  different  governmental  buildings  and  there 
pursue  their  studies.  This  obviates  the  necessity  of  great 
buildings.  In  fact,  the  Hall  of  History,  which  is  completed, 
with  its  forty-two  rooms,  gives  adequate  physical  equip- 
ment for  the  work  as  at  present  projected.  At  the  farthest, 
there  will  be  no  need  of  more  than  one  or  two  build- 
ings additional.  It  also  obviates  the  expense  of  a  great 
Faculty.  In  fact,  it  is  simply  the  Church  utilizing  the 
National  resources  accumulated  at  the  Capital,  directing 
earnest  searchers  to  just  those  places  where  they  can  best 
discover  that  which  they  seek. 

No  student  will  be  matriculated  in  the  American  University 
who  has  not  a  regular  academic  degree.  The  present  plan  is 
to  issue  fellowships  of  two  grades : 

(a)  Fellows  who  pursue  their  studies  at  seats  of  learning 
or  at  places  of  study  and  investigation  within  the  United  States. 
A  fellow  of  Class  A  shall  receive  a  stipend  of  $600  per  annum. 
(h)  Fellows  who  pursue  studies  at  foreign  seats  of  learn- 
ing or  at  places  of  study  and  investigation  abroad.  A  fellow 
of  Class  B  shall  receive  a  stipend  of  $Roo  per  annum. 

Appointment  to  a  fellowship  shall  be  for  one  year,  subject 
to  renewal  for  a  second  year.  In  special  cases  a  fellowship 
may  be  held  for  a  third  year,  but  nn  longer.  The  officers  of 
the  American  University  shall  decide  npon  the  length  of  the 
term  of  each  fellow. 

This  scheme,  submitted  by  Chancellor  Hamilton,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  Church  should  re- 
joice thatthis  long  projected  American  University  is  at  last 
to  beput  into  practical  operation.  We  believe  there  is  nothing 
like  it  in  America.  It  is  almost  like  getting  something  for 
nothing;  and  yet  the  scheme  is  tied  up  to  the  Church.  It  in- 
terferes in  nowise  with   present  educational  institutions,  and 


we  believe  its  operation  will  mark  a  new  epoch  in  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  United  Slates.  We  hope  the  launching  of  this 
institution,  which  has  been  building  so  long,  will  be  attended 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  We  wish  Chancellor  Hamilton 
and  his  co-laborers  Godspeed  in  this  great  tmdert.aking. — West- 
ern Christian  Advocate. 


/         $20,000  for  a  Foreign  Traveling  Fellowship 

Two  classes  of  fellowships  are  to  be  supijorted  by  the 
American  University.  One  class  is  to  enable  the  holder 
of  the  fellowship  to  pursue  work  in  European  Uni- 
versities or  indeed  in  any  foreign  field  where  the  sub- 
ject of  his  special  study  is  taught  or  presented  to  best 
advantage.  Such  fellowships  ought  each  to  have  as 
a  suitable  endowment  the  sum  of  $20,000.  The  fellow- 
ship will  bear  the  name  of  the  giver  or  can  be  made  to 
bear  the  name  of  any  person  whom  the  giver  may  des- 
ignate. 

In  special  cases  the  field  of  work  which  the  fellow- 
ship shall  enter  may  be  defined  if  the  giver  has  some 
special  Hne  of  study  in  which  he  or  she  may  be  inter- 
ested. In  any  event  we  seek  now  only  to  make  clear 
the  amount  of  money  needed  for  endowing  such  a 
traveling  foreign  fellowship. 

This  ought  to  be  $20,000  to  insure  the  proper  sup- 
port of  a  student. 

This  amount  would  insure  such  aid  as  will  enable 
the  sttident  work  to  be  carried  on  and  take  care  of  the 
necessary  traveling  expenses  in  addition.  Let  these 
words  stir  some  generotis  heart  to  endow  under  our 
auspices  a  fellowship  that  can  open  unique  opportuni- 
ties and  train  young  men  and  young  women  to  the 
highest  efficiencv  that  the  wide  world  can  provide. 


Recent  Gifts  of  Money 

General  Fund 

$.SZ5.Q0.  Mrs.  Annie  M.  Swift:  il^ion.oo  Ce->ch~).  Gen.  Lowis, 
Fdward  Cain:  $50.00  feach").  W.  T.  Eaton.  J.  Atwood  White; 
$40.00,  Geo.  H.  Remele;  $25.00  Ceacli'l.  T.  L.  D.  Chandler, 
H.  L.  McCombs,  J.  W.  Masland.  C.  H.  Masland.  F.  E  ATa^l-.nd  ; 
$20.00.  Fred  Steen;  $12.50.  T.  B.  Wamsley:  $10.00  Ceach). 
James  Peters.  \.  L.  Maris,  Henry  Date. 

Gustavus  F.  Swift  Fellowship  Fund 

$5,000.00,  Mrs.  .^nnie  'M.  Swift. 

Bishop  Hamilton  Lectureship  Fund 

$10.00,  W.  T.  Williamson:  $5.on  reach"),  D.  S.  Hammond. 
A.  E.  Piper;  $^.oo.  IVTiscellaneous,  W.  Va.  Conference.  M.  A. 
Soper.  E.  M.  Oliver;  $2.00.  O.  E.  Rodkev;  $1.00  Ceach">.  D.  C. 
R-iyless,  J.  W.  Bond.  V.  A.  Hanna.  S.  J.  Miller,  C.  W. 
Stephan.  W.  C.  Strohmever.  N.  G.  Youncr.  O.  .\.  Emerson, 
F.  A.  Gould,  J.  K.  Grimes.  W.  T.  Hartley.  J.  S.  Potts.  W. 
D.  Varner. 

Bishop  McCabe   Endowment  Fund 

$2.00,   Phebe   Laird. 

Asbury  Memorial  Fund 

$108.50.  T.  N.  Eaton  (hy  Mrs.  Eaton")  :  $R.oo,  Leandro 
Fernandez. 


$100.00,  Donor's 


Annuity  Fund 

withheld. 
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$16,000  for  a  Fellowship  in  the  American  University 
Sixteen  thousand  dollars  will  endow  a  fellowship  in 
the  American  University.  We  have  settled  on  this 
amount  for  the  reason  that  we  cannot  count  with  cer- 
tainty upon  much  more  than  4J/2  per  cent  returns  from 
capital  invested  in  such  securities  as  trust  funds  require. 
And  the  amount  of  money  which  is  set  to  supjiort  a  fel- 
lowship ought  to  furnish  a  net  return  of  from  $600  to 
$700  annually. 

What  nobler  way  is  there  than  this  to  commem- 
orate one's  own  life  interest  or  to  erect  a  memorial  to 
a  loved  relative  or  friend  ?  By  this  means  money  can 
be  dedicated  to  useful  ends  for  all  time.  But  more, 
here  is  the  best  method  yet  devised  for  granting  some 
worthy  young  man  or  woman  just  that  one  supreme 
chance  in  life  which  will  mean  the  difference  between 
being  hidden  in  the  common-place  ranks  of  work  and 
being  enabled  to  serve  as  a  leader  in  the  fight  for  God 
and  humanity.  Who  does  not  know  of  some  youth- 
ful aspiring  heart  yearning  for  this  supreme  chance  in 
life?  To  train  true  inspiring  leaders  is  to  give  our  age 
its  heavenly  leaven.  Help  now  by  endowing  a  fellow- 
s-hip. 


We  Must  Wake  Up. 

We  simply  must  wake  up  and  get  up  and  get  to  business, 
as  regards  our  opportunity  in  the  capital  of  this  Republic. 

One  eminent  Methodist.  President  Edmund  J.  James,  LL.  D., 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  has  begun  the  preparation  of  a 
bill  at  the  next  regular  session  of  Congress  looking  to  the 
establishment  of  a  great  federal  university  at  Washington. 
The  movement  has  the  endorsement  of  the  N'ational  Associa- 
tion of  State  Universities,  and  as  we  understand  it,  also  of 
the  President  of  the  United   States. 

^  The  bill  will  be  designed  to  carry  a  pre!imin;iry  appro- 
priation of  $500,000  towards  the  establishment  of  a  tmiversity 
to  be  under  the  control  of  a  board  appointed  by  the  President. 
It  will  propose  an  advi.sory  Iwird  made  up  of  one  delegate  from 
each  state  to  frame  the  policy  of  the  institution. 

"This  would  be  an  institution  for  advanced  work."  says 
President  James.  "It  will  compare,  when  est;iblishe;l.  with  the 
University  of  Paris  and  the  University  of  Berlin.  The  latter 
has  17.000  students  who  come  from  all  over  the  world." 

There  will  still  be  room — even  a  greater  demand — for  our 
own  university  at  Washington,  which  after  a  whole  generation 
still  .sleeps  in  the  twilight  of  the  gods.  The  reasons  are 
apparent. 

Let  Methodism  awake.  We  are  caring  for  the  educational 
interests  of  Japan,  of  China;  let  us  not  find  still  the  call  of 
our  university  at  Washington  merely  a  nurse's  lullaby  that 
puts  our  million.iires  asleep. — Central  Christian  Advocate. 


Madame  Mountford's  Aid  to  Washington's  Christmas 

A  signal  coiuribution  to  the  interest  and  success  of 
Washington's  Community  Christmas  Tree  celebration 
was  macle  by  Madame  hyiWdL  M.  vonF.  Mountford  in 
prei)aring  and  carrying  into  eiTect  the  scenes  of  the  Na- 
tivity on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol.  The  grouping  of  the 
characters,  representing  the  Holy  ChHd,  the  \'irgin 
Mother,  Joseph,  the  inn  keeper,  the  shepherds,  and 
others,  all  arrayed  in  appropriate  costumes  from  the  bib- 
lical museuiu  of  the  American  University,  was  very 
lascinating  and  effective,  and  added  a  great  religious 


LIBRARY    OF    CONGRESS MINERVA    IN    MOSAIC 

feature  to  the  first  community  Christmas  Eve  at  the 
National  Capital.  Our  museum  is  attracting  much  at- 
tention, both  by  its  beauty  and  its  extent.  People  from 
distant  parts  of  the  country  and  from  foreign  parts 
;ire  inquiring  about  it  and  visiting  it. 

To  Minerva — Mosaic 

Maid  of  the  mazes  of  matter  and  mind. 

Inspire  us  the  clue  of  all  life  to  find. 

Nor  end  to  the  quest  of  man  let  there  be 

Ere  his  race  from  blind  error  and  sin  shall  be  free. 

Radiant  queen  of  the  art  Cadmean, 

Veining  thy  light  with  the  love  Galilean, 

Aid  us  and  lead  us  to  life  empyrean. 

— Albert  Osborn. 
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Officers  of  the  Amertcan  University 
Chancellor,   Franklin  Hamilton 

Vice-chancellor,  ii.shop  A.  W.  Wilson,  D.   D.,  UL.  U. 
Financial  Secretaries,  J.  A.  Gutteridge,  D.  U.,  J.  F.  St.  Clair.  D.   D. 

Rev.    Gervase    A.    Viets. 
Endowment  Secretary,   Fred  M.  Stone,  D.  D. 
Registrar  and  Assistant  Secretary,  Albert  Osbo; 
Field  Secretary,  J.  B.  Polsgrove,  U.  D. 

Officers  of  the   Board   of  Trustees 
President,    IVIr.    Aldis    B.    Bro 
Vice-President,    Mr.    Benjaraii 
Treasurer.  JMr.  Charles  C.  Gl( 
Secretary,  Charles  W.  Baldwi 
Board   of   Trustees 
Class   of    1915. 
Judge   Thos.    H.    Anderson,    D.    C.     Mr.    Thomas.    W.    Smith,    D.    C. 
Hon.  John   E.   Andrus,   N.   Y. 
Mr.   Calvert   Crary,   Mass. 


B.  D. 


jighto 


Charles    Dick.    O. 
Mr.    Arthur    Dixon,    111. 
Mr.   Benjamin   F.   Leighton,   D.  C. 
Mr.    Levi    Smith,    Pa. 


Col.  John  G.  Battelle,  O 
Mr.   Aldis   B.    Browne,    D.    C. 


Hon.   ChaHcs   W.    Fairbanks,   Ind.     Hon.   John 


Mr.    Geo.    W.    F.   Swartiell,  D.  C. 
Bishop  John    H.    Vincent,    111. 
Mr.   Robert  B.   Ward,   N.   Y. 
Mr.    Geo.    F.    Washburn,    Mass. 
Dr.  William  R.  Wedderspoon,  D.  C. 
Hon.   William  R.   Woodcock,  Pa. 
Class    of    1919. 

Ur.  James  C.   Nicholson,   D.   C. 

Clarence    F.    Norment,    D.    C. 


Ml 

-.  William  T.   Gallihcr,   D.   C. 

Mr.    Willi 

Mi 

-.    Charles  C.   Glover,    D.    C. 

Hon.    San 

l>r 

.    Charles    L.    Goodell,    N.    Y. 

Mr.    Brail 

Bii 

shop  John    W.    Hamilton,    Mass. 

Bishop  Li 

Class 

of    1923. 

Dr 

.     Charles    W.     Baldwin,     Md. 

Dr.    FranI 

Bishop    Joseph    F.    Berry,    Pa. 
Dr.    Jabez    G.    Bickerton,    Pa. 
Bishop    Thomas    Bowman,    N.    J. 
Hon.   Julian    S.    Carr,   N.   C. 
Mr.     Truman     D.     Collins,     Pa. 
Bishop   Earl   Cranston,    D.    C. 


Patten,    Te 
1    S.    Pilling,   Pa. 
j1    R.    Van  Sant,    Minn, 
d   H.   Warner,   D.   C. 
ler   B.   Wilson,   N.   Y. 


amilton,    Mass. 
Mrs.  John    F.    Keator,    Pa. 
Dr.    Abraham   J.    Palmer,    N.    Y. 
Mrs.    J.    Frank    Robinson,    HI. 
Hon.   Theodore  Roosevelt,   N.   Y. 
Hon.    George    C.    Sturgiss,    W.    Va. 
Bishop    .Mphaeus    W.    Wilson,    Md. 


Trustees'  Annual    Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  American 
University  at  Washington,  D.  C,  was  held  December 
17,  1913.  There  was  a  goodly  attendance.  Increased 
interest  was  manifested  in  the  new  plans  for  the  univer- 
sity. Chancellor  Hamilton's  report  showed  that  while 
the  university  plant  now  is  being  equipped  for  actual 
service  there  is  also  a  steady  strengthening  in  the  re- 
sources of  the  university.  The  report  also  incorpo- 
rated two  propositions  which  are  of  wide-spread  inter- 
est. One  was  a  provision  for  establishing  an  episcopal 
residence  for  the  Resident  Bishop  at  Washington,  on 
the  grounds  of  the  American  University.  The  second 
proposition  was  a  statement  of  definite  plans  for  secur- 
ing proper  workers  and  for  holding  an  official  opening 
day  for  the  university.  Col.  J.  G.  Battelle,  President 
of  the  Columbus  Steel  and  Iron  Company  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  William  T.  Galliher,  President  of  the 
American  National  Bank  of  Washington,  D.  C,  were 
elected  new  trustees. 


|Somc,Personals 

The  Rov.  Gervase  A.  Viets  of  New  York  East  Conference, 
uhu  is  in  the  field  in  the  interest  of  the  .American  University 
.It  Washington,  D.  c,  has  removed  his  family  to  New  Haven, 
Conn..  Mrs.  Viets'  home,  where  the  children  will  attend  school. 
He  is  traveling  through  New  England,  urging  the  support  of 
the  new  university  at  Washington  upon  the  attention  of 
people  of  means. — The  Christian  Advocate. 

Dr.  Fred  M.  Stone  of  the  American  University,  while  in 
our  office  recently,  related  some  of  his  experiences  in  con- 
nection with  obtaining  contributions  for  the  university.  Among 
others  he  told  the  story  of  how  the  first  gift  he  ever  received 
for  this  institution  was  given  by  his  little  niece  on  the  night 
after  his  return  from  conference  when  first  appointed  to  this 
work  by  Bishop  Berry  about  six  years  ago.  His  little  niece, 
Frances  Stephens,  became  much  intere.sted  in  the  story  of  his 
appointment  and,  coming  to  him,  presented  him  with  a  penny, 
saying :  "Uncle  Fred,  I  want  to  help  the  Ainerican  University." 
Dr.  Stone  said  that  the  relation  of  this  incident  to  some  who 
have  felt  they  could  not  give  as  large  gifts  as  they  might 
wish  to  this  institution  has  without  doubt  resulted  in  bring- 
ing to  the  university  at  least  $5,000  in  amounts  varying  from 
ten  to  one  hundred  dollars. — N orllnvestcrn  Christian  Advocate. 


Good  Work  by  a  Trustee  of  the  American  University 

By  courtesy  of  R.  B.  Ward,  the  New  York  Deaconess 
Home  had  the  use  of  an  old  mansion  on  his  estate  at  Wykagyl, 
N.   Y.,  for  a  summer  home  for  city  children. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  were  sent  in  weekly  parties  of 
twenty  from  the  close  confines  of  the  city  to  the  hospitable 
manse,  with  its  wide  verandas  and  spacious  grounds,  and 
cared  for  by  deaconesses. — 77ic  Christian  Advocate. 


Catholic  University  at  Washington  Shows  Remarkable  Growth 

The  chancellor  of  the  Catholic  University.  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  recently  sent  to  the  various  archbishops  and  bishops 
a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  him  by  Pope  Pius  X,  concerning 
this  (annual)  collection  and  a  circular  under  his  own  name, 
congratulating  the  chancellor  on  the  prosperous  condition  of 
the  institution  and  rejoicing  "that  in  this  noble  seat  of  learn- 
ing the  finest  culture  is  thoroughly  united  with  purity  of  faith, 
in  such  wise  that  the  students,  both  clerical  and  lay,  are 
trained  in  the  truths  and  practice  of  religion,  and  in  the  var- 
ious branches  of  science  as  well." 

Cardinal  Gibbons  reports  that  in  the  last  three  years  the 
number  of  students  has  increased  from  a  modest  number  to 
1000,  while  the  faculty  staff  has  just  doubled,  from  28  to  50. 
Two  large  edifices  have  been  added  to  the  group  of  buildings, 
a  power  house  and  the  Cardinal  Gibbons  Memorial  Hall. 
The  library  has  increased  to  80,000  volumes.  The  laboratories 
of  chemistry,  physics  and  biology  have  added  notably  to  their 
equipment.  The  University  Summer  bchool  for  teaching 
sisters  this  year  received  over  300,  representing  26  orders, 
while  the  recently  established  Sisters'  College  has  already  fifty 
students.  The  cardinal  says  that  besides  a  new  residence 
hall  and  an  ample  dining  liall  for  at  least  600  students,  the 
university  needs  a  new  chemical  laboratory,  a  gymnasium,  a 
library  and  other  edifices,  if  it  is  to  conduct  its  work  with  the 
dignitv  and  efficiency  befitting  an  institution  that  represents 
the  attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church  towards  learning. — Boston 
Transcri/'t. 


Origin  of  the  Name  "The  American  University" 
In  a  helpful  and  highly  appreciated  letter  to  Chan- 
cellor Hamilton,  President  Emeritus  Warren  calls  at- 
tention to  the  origin  of  the  name  "The  Ainerican 
University."  In  one  of  the  reports  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  (No.  5,  in  1891)  the  whole  subject  is 
elucidated.     In  his  "History  of  Higher  Education  in 
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America,"  President  Charles  F.  Thwing  gives  a  brief 
statement  of  the  same  facts.  In  order  that  this 
matter  may  be  made  clear  at  last  we  quote  from  Dr. 
Thwing's  valuable  handbook  the  paragraphs  which  he 
gives  to  the  discussion : 

"Manusseh  Cutler  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1742,  and 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1765.  The  son  of  a  farmer, 
he  seems  to  have  embodied  the  strongest  .ind  best  elements 
that  belong  to  the  simple  life  of  the  early  .\'ew  England 
community.  *  *  *  He  was  a  minister,  ;i  hwyer,  nnd  a 
physician.  He  was  best  known,  however,  as  a  scientist.  *  * 
It  may  also  be  said  that  he  was  a  statesman,  Washington 
appointed  him  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Co\irt  of  the  ^.'orth- 
west  Territory,  an  appointment  which  he  •leciiued.  I'"or  four 
years  he  was  a  member  of  t'le  lower  house  of  Congress. 
He  served  also  as  a  chaplain  in  the  Revolutionary  Army. 
Bv  reason  of  his  service  as  a  chaplain,  and  his  consequent 
interest  in  the  soliders,  and  by  reason  of  his  larg':r  interest 
in  the  government  and  its  development  he  was  efficient  in  the 
formation  of  the  Ohio  Company  of  Associates.  *  *  *  * 
To  him  above  all  other  men  belongs  the  priceless  honor  of 
the  introduction  of  the  land  system  of  educaf'onal  endow- 
ment.    *     *     * 

In  tSo2  the  legislature  of  the  Northwest  T^rntorv  passed 
an  act  establishing  a  university  and  giving  to  it  in  trust 
the  grant  of  two  townships  of  land.     The  charter  was  pre- 


pared by  Dr.  Cutler,  although  he  himself  was  never  a  per- 
manent resident  of  Ohio.  In  the  proposed  ciiarter.  Dr. 
Cutler  recognized  that  institutions  for  the  liberal  iducation  of 
youth  are  essential  to  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
important  to  morals  and  religion,  and  fricndlv  to  the  best 
order  and  prosperity  of  society.  He  also  proposed  that  t'le 
law-making  body  should  establish  a  university  to  be  known 
as  the  American  University.  It  should  be  governed  by  a 
Board  of  Trustees,  which  board  should  have  power  to  appoint 
all  teachers  in  the  University  and  to  make  all  proper  rules 
for  its  government.  This  board  should  be  a  close  corpora- 
tion, choosing  it  own  members.  ,The  esfiblishin.^  of  the 
course  of  instruction  should  be  committed,  together  with  the 
president  and  vice-president,  to  the  actual  teachers.  To  the 
board  also  was  given  authority  to  manage  the  two  townships 
set   aside    for   the   purposes   of   the   University. 

It  also  had  authority  for  holding  real  estate,  prrivided  tint 
the  annual  income  should  not  exceed  forty  thou.)and  dollars, 
or  the  income  of  their  property  fifty  thousand.  Such  are 
the  main  provisions  which  Dr.  Cutler  included  in  the  funda- 
mental  act  chartering  the  American  University. 

The  law-making  body,  however,  altered  one  tinidaniental 
element  in  the  proposed  charter.  The  le.gislature  determined 
that  the  corporation  should  not  be  a  close  one.  and  that  the 
successors  of  the  first  incumbents  s'lould  be  chosen  bv  the 
legislature,  and  also  decided  that  no  limit  was  to  be  placed 
upon  the  amount  of  property  which  the  corporation  might 
hold.  The  first  of  these  two  alterations  is  profoundly  sig- 
nificant.    It   transferred    the    relation    of    what    came    to   be 
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known  as  Ohio  University,  and  located  at  the  spot  signifi- 
cantly known  as  Athens,  from  belonging  to  the  class  of  private 
colleges  into  an  institution  having  direct  relation  to  the 
state.  The  change  thus  embodied  the  beginning  of  a  move- 
ment which  has  proved  to  be  of  the  utmost  value  and  of 
((regnant  ii\gnii\c:n-icc."— President  Charles  P.  Thiving,  "A  His- 
tiirv  of  Higher  Liducation  in  America,"  pp.  iSy-igi. 


The  Idea  of  a  National  University  at  the  Capital 

In  anollier  column  \vc  qunte  from  President  Thwing's 
"Hi.slory  of  Higher  Education  in  America,"  the 
suhslance  of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  "The  Aineri- 
can  University."  In  another  place  President  Thwing 
gra])hically  sketches  the  history  of  the  attempts  to 
establish  a  National  University  at  the  National  Capital. 
One  story  seems  hardly  complete  without  the  other. 
We  here  transcribe,  therefore,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers,  a  portion  of  Dr.  Thwini^'s  outline  of  the 
National  University  movement : 

"The  second  form  in  which  tht  collegiate  spirit  m;uiifcsced 
itself  at  the  conclusion  of  the  great  war  had  its  origin  in  the 
desire  to  found  and  to  promote  the  higher  educ.Ttioi  tlirough 
a  university  of  and  for  the  new  Nation.  *  *  The  special 
form  which  this  desire  assumed  was  a  plan  to  establish  a 
national   university. 

In  tb.e  Federal  Convemion  nf  17S7.  an  attempt  was  made 
to  give  Congress  powers  over  public  education. 

Charles  Pinckney  *  *  *  especially  promoted  the  en- 
deavor to  provide  for  a  national  univ-ersity  ar.  the  seat  of 
government.  But  his  endeavors,  together  with  the  endeavors 
of   the   president  of  the   Convention,   Vvfere   without   result. 

Constitutional  objections  apparently  weighed  with  some  0.' 
the  members,  and  indifference  tn  the  whole  subject  prevailed 
with  others. 

But  in  the  ne.xt  thirty  years  the  cause  of  a  National  Uni- 
versity appears  under  diverse  forms,  although  with  one  un- 
varying result.  No  one  of  the  statesmen  of  that  period  fol- 
lowing the  Revolution  held  the  purpose  of  founding  and  pro- 
viding for  a  National  University  more  close  to  his  heart 
than  Washington.  In  conversation,  message,  and  other 
documents  he  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  the  plan.  *  *  * 
In  a  paragraph  which  he  had  thought  of  inserting  in  his 
farewell  address,  but  which  was  not  included,  he  says,  'I 
mean  enducation  generally,  *  *  *  ^ut  particularly  the 
establishment  of  a  university  *  *  *  (this  seminary  bein;^ 
at  the  seat  of  the  general  government),  where  '.he  legislature 
would  be  in  session  half  the  year  and  the  interests  and  poli- 
tics of  the  nation  of  course  would  be  discussed,  [thus]  they 
would  lay  the  surest  foundation  for  the  practical  part  (of 
enlightening)  also.'  *  *  *  In  his  will,  also,  Washington 
made  a  bequest  toward  the  endowment  of  a  university. 

But  Washington  was  not  alone  in  his  purpose.  *  *  * 
Directly  or  indirectly,  the  first  six  presidents  seem  to  have 
favored,  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  earnestness,  the 
foundation  of  a  National  University  *  *  *  But  every  at- 
tempt, even  at  its  best  estate,  was  j-emote  from  success. 
From  the  close  of  the  administration  of  the  second  President 
.Adams,  until  the  end  of  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1873,  the 
idea  of  t'w  establishment  of  a  National  University  was  not 
generally  discussed.  The  results  of  the  World's  Fair  re- 
vealed to  America  that  its  best  universities  did  not  compare 
favorably  with  the  universities  of  Europe.  The  American 
Spirit  was  quickened.  The  quickening  of  the  American 
Spirit  resulted  in  an  endeavor  to  found  a  National  University. 
But  these  endeavors  have  also  proved  resultless  *  *  * 
Yet  the  project  of  establishing  a  National  University  will 
from  time  to  time  emerge  until  an  actual  foundation  be 
made." — Pros.  C.  P.  Thwing,  "A  History  of  Higher  Education 
in  America,"  pp.  183-6. 


The  Library  of  Congress 

We  present  in  this  issue  of  the  Courier  five  illustrations 
showing  a  few  phases  of  the  vast  scope  of  this  "palace  of 
letters."  .As  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  whose  value  we  set 
forth  in  our  September  number,  forms  the  leading  asset  of 
the  Federal  government  in  its  scientific  work  and  treasure, 
so  the  Library  of  Congress  stands  for  and  focuses  the  incal- 
culable riches  of  the  United  States  capital  in  the  world  of  lit- 
erature. Both  are  the  promoters  and  conservators  of  art — the 
one  as  the  custodian  of  art  products  and  the  other  as  the  de- 
pository of  the  literature  of  art. 

The  Library  now  has  2,128,255  books,  135,223  maps  and 
charts,  630,799  pieces  of  music,  360,494  prints  and  photographs. 
The  building  covers  three  and  a  half  acres,  and  has  more 
than  eight  acres  of  floor.  It  employs  a  force  of  about  500  per- 
sons— distributed  in  part  as  follows:  Administration  9,  mail 
and  delivery  5,  order  13,  printing  variable  numbers  from  Gov- 
ernment   Printing  office,   and  binding  3,   cataloguing  91,  card 
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ilistrilniticin  27,  bibliograpliy  7,  reading  rooms  58,  periodicals 
I  J.  documents  5,  mani-scripts  4.  maps  and  charts  6,  music  6. 
prints  q.  law  6,  copyright  84. 

Mr.  William  Warner  Bis'iop.  superintendent  of  the  read- 
ing room,  in  his  brochure  on  the  Library  of  Congress  says  : 

"It  has  become  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  the  national  library. 
The  librarian,  in  pursuance  of  his  authority  to  make  rules  and 
regulations,  occasionally  grants  this  privilege  (of  drawing  books 
for  home  use)  to  scholars  engaged  in  research.  *  *  *  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  books  a  reader  may  draw  for  ref- 
erence use,  and  he  has  direct  access  to  a  reference  ^collection 
of  over  15,000  volumes  in  the  main  reading  room.  If  his 
studies  require  that  he  have  access  to  the  she'ves,  this  privi- 
lege is  granted  him.  and  if  he  needs  to  have  continuous  u>ic 
^of  the  same  books  day  after  day,  he  is  given  a  table  where 
they  may  be  reserved  for  him.  *  *  *  .^bout  i.ooo  readers  can  be 
accommodated  at  one  time  in  the  variou';  reading  rooms  and 
:'lcoves.  *  *  *  By  virtue  of  the  copyright  law  it  has  received  the 
most  complete  collection  in  existence  of  the  products  of  the 
.American  press.  American  local  history  and  biography  are 
represented  with  unusual  fullness." 

.\  new  addition  to  the  sources  of  .American  historv  is  the 
acquisition  of  the  famous  Sehuller  collection,  containing  vast 
portions  of  the  native  Indian  tongues  of  Spanish  America. 

The  ric'mcss  of'the  collections  in  this  great  treasure  house 
is  not  confined  to  material  bearing  on  America.  Here  one 
finds  80,000  Russian  books,  especially  the  famous  collection  of 
Yudin  of  Krasnoyarsk  in  Siberia.  One  of  the  greatest  of 
oriental  collections  in  the  world  here  invites  the  student  of 
the  East.  Chinese  and  Japanese  books  here  have  an  abiding 
place — .'imong  them  the  choice  purchase  of  .ibout  2^000  vol- 
umes made  by  Professor  Assakawa  of  Yale  Universitv.  Her" 
are  housed  a  magnificent  gathering  of  Hebrew  literature  rich 
in  Talmudic  and  Rabbinical  lore,  the  gift  of  Jacob  Schiff.  in- 
cluding no  less  t'lan  seventeen  out  of  about  fifty  known  books 
printed  before  i.soi— a  group  of  Hebraic  incunables.  The 
deposits  of  works  bearing  on  the  higher  drama  include  no  less 
than  20,000  librettos  of  the  mediaeval  and  later  years.  Books 
on  the  fine  arts  alone  are  here  by  the  thousands,  chosen  with 
great  care  and  at  large  cost— the  results  of  special  effort  dur- 
mg  the  last  few  years. 


The  annual  cost  of  mainten;ince  and  increase  of  the  Li- 
brary is  considerably  more  than  one-half  million  dollars.  Ac- 
cessions the  last  year  were  over  115,000,  Concerning  the 
manuscript  division  (see  illustration  on  page  5),  Mr.  Herbert 
Putnam,  the  Librarian,  says : 

"The  usefulness  of  the  collections  has  steadily  increased, 
until  now  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  truth  and  accuracy 
r"_qi:ire  that  anyone  who  is  writing  or  compiling  American 
history  as  a  narrative  of  events  must  consult  these  papers, 
unless  his  field  is  a  very  narrow  one.  This  statement  is 
enough  to  indicate  the  serious  problem  which  confronts  the 
Division  of  devising  a  means  of  making  its  resources  gener- 
ally accessible  to  historical  scholars,  students,  and  writers, 
who  do  not  find  it  possible  to  come  to  Washington  to  pursue 
their  investigations.  The  manuscripts  cannot  be  lent.  Many 
of  them  are  given  to  the  Library  on  condition  that  thev  shall 
never  leave  it.  They  are  not  replaceable  as  books  are.  No 
plan  can  be  acceptable  which  proposes  that  they  shall  be  used 
in  any  other  place  than  this  Division." 


Washinijton's   Sky   Line   Chaniied 

"Absence  from  Washington  for  a  number  of  years  gives 
one  who  has  lived  here  for  some  time  appreciation  of  what 
wonderful  strides  the  National  Capital  is  making,"  remarked 
Dominic  I.  I\Iurnh\-.  former  commissioner  of  pensions,  at  the 
Raleigh.  Mr.  Murphy  has  been  in  the  consular  service  for 
nearly  six  years,  having  first  been  sent  to  Bordeaux,  France, 
and  then  transferred  to  St.  Gall.  Switzerland,  his  present 
post. 

"I  have  been  away  long  enough  to  contemplate  with  wonder 
the  great  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  Washington  in 
that  time,"  continued  Mr.  IMurphy.'  "One  would  hardly  think 
that  the  city  could  have  made  such  remarkable  progress  in 
half  a  decade.  I  went  into  the  more  remote  sections  of  the 
northwest  and  was  simp'v  amazed  at  the  development  that 
has  taken  place.  It  is  only  a  very  few  years  since  that  part 
of  Washington  was  an  open  space;  now  there  are  magnifi- 
cent apartment  houses  and  splendid  private  residences.  Kven 
in  the  downtown  sections  the  city  has  taken  on  a  new  as- 
pect. The  sky  line  has  been  entirely  changed  and  Wa.shing- 
ton  today  presents  the  appearance  of  a  first-class  business 
municipality. 
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"I  always  liked  Washington,  but  after  several  years  spent 
abroad,  where  I  had  opportunity  to  see  great  capitals  of 
Europe,  I  am  more  than  ever  in  love  with  it.  There  is  no 
question  that  in  years  to  come  Washington  will  be  the  most 
beautiful  city  in  the  world.  It  now  surpasses  most  of  the 
European  cities." — Washington  Post. 


iilar  study,  with  excellent  iinispccls  uf  reiiiuucrativc-  employ 
ment  in  the  factory  of  the  company  or  elsewhere.  Lastly,  the 
conditions  have  proved  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  manufactur- 
er.— Boston  Transcript. 


Epworih  Herald  Expectant 

The  American  I'nivcrsity  has  some  new  plans  not  yet  ready 
for  publication,  which  will  give  that  institution  a  great  impetus 
toward  the  goal  whicli  has  been  so  long  sought,  the  opening 
of  the  university  for  actual  work.  An  announcement  of  the 
largest  significance  may  be  expected  at  an  early  date. 

— Epworih  Herald. 


Recent  Actions  Illustrating  Wisdom  of  Our  Plan 

TRAVKLTNO  LRCTURERS 

Attention  is  being  drawn  in  the  daily  press  to  a  decidedly 
new  idea  in  educational  matters  worked  out  by  President  Vin- 
cent, of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Dr.  Vincent,  who  is^  a 
son  of  Bishop  Vincent  of  our  church,  with  true  Methodist 
instinct  has  felt  the  educational  needs  of  the  people,  and  has 
devised  a  scheme  whereby  the  university  is  actually  taken  to 
the  masses.  Equipments,  lecturers,  exhibits  and  students  go 
into  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  in  a  tent  during  the  sum- 
mer lectures  are  delivered  on  the  problems  that  deal  with  the 
home  life,  hygiene,  literature,  and  other  departments  of 
knowledge.  It  is  something  entirely  novel  in  educational  cir- 
cles; but,  a.sks  the  Boston  Heratd:  "Who  shall  dispute  its  prac- 
tical usefulness?  There  is  little  danger  of  taking  too  much 
education  to  the  people  who  do  not  go' to  the  universities  for 
it." — Zion's  Herald. 

MILLION    FOR   RESE.\RCH    WORK 

Berkeley,  Cal. — In  memory  of  a  husband  who  for  years  had 
MifTercd  from  a  malady  that  eluded  medical  skill,  Mrs.  George 
William  Hooper,  of  San  Francisco,  has  transferred  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  $1,000,000  for  the  establishment  of  an 
institute  of  medical  research. 

Tn  announcing  the  gift  today  at  the  commencement  exercis- 
es of  the  universitv.  President  Benjamin  I.  Wheeler  said  : 

"Mr.  Hooper  knew  that  he  could  not  be  helped,  but  he 
lioped  that  something  might  be  done  for  others  who  suffered 
in  the  same  way.  His  devoted  wife  has  made  possible  a  reali- 
zation of  his  wish  in  behalf  of  the  sons  of  men"— Public  Press. 

INDUSTRIAL    FELLOWSHIPS 

Just  sixty  years  ago  a  British  Royal  Commission  outlined 
a  plan  to  establish  closer  relations  between  education  and  in- 
dustry. That  plan  involved  the  award  of  bursari  s  (••  vo. ng 
men  who.  after  graduating  from  approved  technical  colleges, 
desired  to  enter  engineering,  chemical  or  other  manufacturing 
works.  The  main  characteristic  of  the  scheme  was^  to  lead 
the  student  to  the  industry.  Today  the  contrary  idea  is  taking 
Iinki  in  England,  and  a  pronosition  tn  lend  the  manufacturers 
to  the  university  is  meeting  with  considerable  favor.  I'.s 
pccially  is  there  commendation  of  the  plan  of  industrial  fel- 
lowships that  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  four  years 
at  the  University  of  Kansas. 

By  this  ingenious  arrangement  the  interests  of  all  parties 
are  safeguarded.  To  the  university  the  influence  of  the  fel- 
lows and  their  teaching  work  are  valuable  assets,  while  its 
ch-racter  as  a  public  institution  is  nrotccted  by.  the  right  to 
publish  the  results  of  researches  conducted  within  its  walls 
after  the  lapse  of  three  years.  The  fellow  carries  on  his  work 
under  greater  advantages  than  are  possible  in  a  factory.  He 
can  consult  the  universit}'  professors,  specialists  in  all  depart- 
ments of  knowledge,  in  any  difficulties  that  may  arise,  and  he 
has  the  stimulus  of  working  alongside  others  with  similar 
objects:  the  resources  of  libraries  and  museums  are  placed 
unreservedly  at  his  disposal ;  he  has  the  opportunity  of  carry 
ing  out  his  laboratory  experiments  under  factory  conditions 
in  the  donor's  works,  and  he  becomes  an  expert  in  his  partic- 


A  Thought  Compelling  Argument  for  the  American  University 

^^'e  never  have  intended  to  employ  an  anli- Roman- 
ist campaign  as  a  means  of  helping  the  American  Uni- 
versity. On  the  contrary  we  sedulonsly  have  guarded 
against  this.  Indeed,  Chancellor  Hamilton,  more  than 
once,  when  insulted  and  repeatedly  misrepresented  has 
held  his  peace  for  the  sake  of  the  institution  which  he 
IS  laboring  to  advance.  Once  when  publicly  reviled  to 
his  face,  in  a  great  public  assembly,  he  reviled  not 
again  but  preserved  a  courteous  silence. 

There  are,  however,  signs  of  the  times  which  occa- 
sionally compel  thought  and  of  themselves  point  the 
evident  way  of  light.  Such  a  sien  is  the  present  dis- 
cussion between  Dr.  Randolph  H.  McKim,  Rector  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Epiphanv,  and  Monsignor 
Russell,  Rector  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St. 
Patrick,  of  the  City  of  Washington.  The  occasion  of 
this  discussion  is  so  serious  and  the  dispute  itself  is  on 
so  high  a  plane  that  no  citizen  of  this  land  is  without 
interest  in  the  questions  involved.  The  discussion 
arose  out  of  the  efforts  of  the  Paitlist  Fathers  to  con- 
vert Protestants  to  Romanism.  The  Romanists  were 
the  aggressors.  Let  this  suffice.  We  have  no  intention 
of  joining  in  the  matter.  Needless  to  say  Dr.  McKim 
has  our  heartiest  backing  and  endorsement.  He  has 
wrought  a  great  work  for  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
We  pray  the  blessing  of  the  Father  of  all  light  upon 
his  noble  and  manly  spirit  and  stand.  We  quote  a 
fragment  from  his  recent  replv  to  Monsignor  Russell 
as  illustratinp-  how  vital  to  us  all  is  the  truth  for  which 
the  devoted  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany  is 
battling : 

"And  now,  my  dear  Monsignor,  let  me  assure  you  that  we 
Protestants  have  no  enmity  for  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
citizens.  We  desire  to  live  with  them  in  peace  and  amity. 
We  hope  that  should  the  time  ever  come  when  they  shall  be 
called  upon  to  choose  between  their  loyalty  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States  and  their  loyaltv  to  the 
Pope  as  a  temporal  sovereign,  they  will  choose  as  noblv  as  did 
the  Roman  Catholic  gentry  of  England,  who.  when  the  Pope 
•launched  the  Spanish  Armada  against  the  English  shores,  took 
their  places  bravely  with  the  captains  who  sfiiled  forth  to  meet 
the  'invincible  armada'.  We  have  nothing  to  say  against  the 
doctrines  of  vour  church  except  when  your  controversialists 
attack  our  faith  and  seek  to  proselyte  our  people. 

But  we  do  seriously  object  to  the  ambitious  political  schemes 
which  priests  and  prelates  of  your  church  have  long  been 
carrying  on  in  the  United  States.  We  see  your  prie'^thood 
telling  "the  people  how  they  sh,all  cast  their  ballots.  We  see 
you  using  the  boycott  to  limit  the  freedom  of  the  nress.  We 
see  Roman  Catholic  mobs  in  four  States  of  the  Union  during 
the  last  four  months  attacking  preachers  and  lecturers,  and  so 
abridging  the  liberty  of  speech. 

In  conclusion,  my  dear  Monsignor,  I  beg  you  to  use  your 
great  influence  to  have  the  priests  and  prelates  of  your  church 
clevote  themselves  to  an  exclusively  spiritual  ideal  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Sooner  or  later  the  American  people  will 
repudiate  any  church  which  attempts  to  play  the  role  of  a 
political-religious  organization." 

LeUer  of  Dr.  McKim  in  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  20,  1913. 
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Life-Girding  and  the  New  Vision  of  the 
American  University 

By   Chancellor    Franklin    Hamilton 

[A  Discussion  of  Conditions  Bearing  upon  the  Opening  of  the 
American  University.] 

[Reprinted    from     the     Methodist     Review.    March.     I9i4.] 

An  old  Arab  woman  on  the  River  Nile  in  Egrypt 
was  looking  for  top  soil  for  her  melon  patch.  Scratch- 
ing at  a  mound  by  the  river  side,  she  imcovered  some 
clay  tablets.  These  tablets,  when  deciphered,  furnished 
authentic  historical  data  for  a  period  in  Egyptian  his- 
tory which  had  been  understood  but  little.  The  mound 
was  Tel-el-Amarna.  It  marked  the  spot  where  the 
Pharaoh  Akhenaten  had  built  his  capital  and  had  rear- 
ed his  temple  for  the  worship  of  the  true  God  as  a 
spiritual  deity  over  against  the  materialistic  animal 
worship  of  the  time.  But  the  new  departure  was  too 
high  for  that  day.  The  Pharaoh  died  overwhelmed. 
His  body  was  hidden  away  in  a  dishonored  tomb. 
Temple  and  city  fell  into  ruins  and  became  heaps  for 
the  bittern  and  the  jackal.  But  in  time  the  tablets  re- 
hearsing the  story  were  f oimd.  And  now  Egyptol- 
ogists pronounce  Akhenaten  "the  world's  first  itlealist 
and  the  world's  first  individual." 

John  Fletcher  Hurst  was  an  idealist.  He  belonged 
to  the  Brahmin  caste  of  scholarship  and  refinement. 
All  the  more  keenly,  perhaps,  did  he  feel  the  certain 
condescension  among  scholars,  even  in  his  day,  con- 
cerning the  people  called  ^lethodists.  He  recalled  that 
Warburton,  in  the  earlier  days,  had  said  of  Methodism 
that  it  was  the  social  waste  which  has  been  cast  aside 
and  by  spontaneous  combustion  took  fire.  He  lived 
to  hear  the  fling  of  Matthew  Arnold  that  Methodism 
might  be  emotionalism  tinged  with  morality,  but  it 
lacked  sweetness  and  light.  Himself  an  approved 
scholar,  welcome  in  any  circle  of  intellectual  exclu- 
siveness,  John  Fletcher  Hurst  determined  to  claim  for 
his  church  that  leadership  in  the  realm  of  the  mind 
which  long  since  she  had  won  in  the  life  of  the  spirit. 
As  the  location  for  his  venture  he  selected  the  capital 
of  this  country.  Here  he  sought  to  found  a  university 
of  loftiest  pretension.  Through  the  medium  of  the 
same  undertaking  he  purposed,  moreover,  to  unite  the 
two,  so  long  disjoined,  knowledge  and  vital  piety. 
Against  the  glow  of  his  own  enthusiasm  there  soon 
arose  the  inevitable  shadow  of  reaction.  He  himself 
was  mistmderstood.  His  scheme  was  deemed  "a 
dream,"  "a  white  elephant,"  a  "flash  in  the  nan,"  a 
"Gargantuan  Frankenstein  which  mtist  fall  apart 
through  its  own  unwieldiness."  And  so  he  died. 
Manv  discerned  not  the  signs  of  the  times.  Of  the 
American  University  they  said,  "It  is  heaps  for  the  bit- 
tern and  the  jackal." 


They  did  not  understand.  Nor  little  wonder.  He 
himself  must  be  an  idealist  to  understand  that~word  of 
Nietzsche,  "It  seems  that  in  order  to  inscribe  them- 
selves upon  the  heart  of  humanity  with  everlasting 
claims,  all  great  things  have  first  to  wander  about  the 
earth  as  enormous  and  awe-inspiring  caricatures." 
Again  was  this  paradox  an  actuality.  For,  while  the 
enterprise  of  a  university  at  the  national  capital  seem- 
ed only  to  be  wandering  about  the  earth  as  a  caricature, 
in  reality  it  was  inscribing  itself  with  everlasting 
claims  on  the  hearts  of  multitudes.  "The  Whirligig  of 
Time,"  says  the  clown  in  Twelfth  Night,  "brings  on 
his  revenges."  The  emphasis  in  human  events  and  in 
human  interest  has  been  shifting  since  that  earlier  day 
of  Hurst  the  dreamer.  Joseph's  dreams  always  come 
true.  The  spirit  of  the  times,  even  now  under  our  own 
eyes,  is  changing.  To  us  is  being  revealed,  through  the 
American  University  idea  itself,  the  opening  of  a 
great  and  effectual  door  for  service  in  enlightenment 
and  Christian  learning.  Changes,  almost  spontaneous- 
ly, step  by  step  unfolding  themselves,  are  obliterating 
one  by  one  the  grounds  of  objection  to  the  enterprise. 
The  question  of  competition,  for  example,  already 
has  been  eliminated.  The  querv  as  to  how  extraordi- 
nary advantages  for  higher  learning  could  be  provided 
for  through  this  undertaking,  without  the  raising  of 
some  Crcesus-like,  impossible  sum  of  money,  has  been 
answered.  The  fear  that  the  plan  itself  has  been  out- 
grown is  seen  now  to  be  only  a  mental  tuiickening  to 
a  different  angle  of  approach.  Closet  philosophers  re- 
mind us  that  this  is  a  wonderful  age  and  that  if  we 
are  to  do  our  day's  task  worthilv  in  this  new  world  of 
thought  and  life-girding,  it  mtist  be  no  ordinary  contri- 
bution that  we  shall  make  to  the  guidance  of  men. 
Ave,  verily.  But  here  we  find  the  very  clue  from  the 
labyrinth  for  which  we  have  sought  so  long. 

This  is  a  new  day  not  onlv  in  the  life  of  the  spirit, 
but  also  in  the  practical  affairs  of  men.  And  it  is  this 
vision  of  the  new  dav  that  has  lisfhted  us  to  a  new  faith 
in  the  American  University  undertaking.  For  under 
the  new  light  it  is  seen  that  within  the  bosom  of  this 
very  enterprise  there  lies  slumbering  the  one  norm  of 
life  which  can  adapt  itself  efficaciously  to  the  altered 
needs  of  the  time  and  through  this  very  adaptation 
thrive.  Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  see  what  are 
the  needs  which  thus  must  be  met. 

Three  characteristics  mark  the  thought  life  of  our 
time.  The  first  is  the  search  for  ultimate  reality.  The 
human  spirit  seems  bewitched  in  its  eagerness  to  find 
the  ultimate  explanation  of  things.  This  attitude  of 
spirit  expresses  itself  in  research  work  of  every  char- 
rictcr.  Our  industries  and  trade,  manufactures,  our 
inventions,  methods  of  transportation  and  communica- 
tion, our  food  production,  our  agricultural  conservation, 
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even  our  fisheries,  all  are  revealing  our  increasing  de- 
pendence on  science  and  discovery.  The  social  fabric 
is  involved  in  the  outcome  of  research  investigations 
now  being  conducted  in  laboratories,  research  sta- 
tions, experimental  plants,  observatories,  weather  bu- 
reaus, and  hospitals.  Remedial  agencies  for  the  race 
in  unfathomed  richness  are  found  to  inure  to  research 
workers.  Radium  and  mesothorium  project  their  light 
of  hope  into  medicine.  Serum  therapy  reinforces  the 
fight  against  contagion.  The  anopheles  rnaeuli  pennis, 
the  dread  yellow-fever  bearer,  is  caught  on  the  wing. 
And  these  results  are  merest  sparks  or  scintillations 
from  the  fires  of  the  toiling  research  benefactor.  At 
last  we  have  come  to  see  that  humanity  itself  is  to  gejt 
on  largely  through  the  discoveries  and  ventures  of  such 
pioneers  as  Harvey,  Jenner,  Lord  Rayleigh,  Sir  William 
Crookes,  Edison,  Madame  Curie,  Stiles,  Major-Sur- 
geon Reed,  Pasteur,  Richet,  Carrel,  Burbank,  and  their 
like.  As  a  consequent  upon  this  is  the  fact  that  these 
very 'investigations  and  results  are  revealing  a  hitherto 
undreamed  of  partnership  between  research  and  the 
training  of  youthful  minds.  Louis  Agassiz  foresaw 
this.  In  his  university  work  long  ago  he  combined  the 
two  ideas.  His  students  at  the  outset  were  put  at  re- 
search work  as  the  best  method  of  developing  their 
own  powers. 

A  second  characteristic  of  the  thought  life  of  today 
is  the  vitalizing  of  truth  when  once  discovered.  This 
vitalizing  of  truth  we  find  made  possible  through  the 
dissemination  of  educative  information  at  first  hand  to 
the  people.  The  effort  to  prevent  disease,  ignorance,  and 
immorality  by  enlightenment  through  channels  that 
shall  reach  the  humblest  classes,  such  as  health  exhibits, 
warning  signs,  picture  displays,  and  various  other  mor- 
ally instructive  objective  demonstrations,  is  one  of  the 
marks  of  the  day.  The  new  vision  of  social  service, 
the  uplift  of  the  people  through  organizations  directed 
toward  publicity  and  instructional  ends,  the  ever- 
widening  utilization  of  the  printed  page,  the  pulpit, 
and  reform  campaigns,  with  their  frank  discussion  of 
subjects  hitherto  tahn,  the  bringing  of  new  facts  and 
inspiration  through  Chautauqua  circuits  to  communities 
where  the  common  people  live,  the  enormous  popular- 
ity of  the  problem  novel,  and  the  new  utilization  of 
the  stage  for  informing  the  careless — all  such  tenden- 
cies, to  one  who  understands,  mark  a  supreme  trend 
of  present-day  life. 

A  third  characteristic  of  our  time  is  the  development 
of  individualism.  The  secret  of  the  present  vogue  of 
Dr.  Maria  Montessori  is  that  through  her  method  of 
training  childhood  she  is  endeavoring  to  answer  a  de- 
mand aroused  by  the  psychologic  and  biologic  re- 
searches of  the  past  two  decades.  She  says,  "The  fun- 
damental principle  must  be,  indeed,  the  liberty  of  the 
pupil."  In  this  doctrine  of  liberty  the  Montessori 
method  is  based  upon  the  individual. 

No  longer  is  there  any  thought  of  molding  all  in- 
dividuals alike  in  life  training.  Now  it  is  sought  to 
find  the  capabilities  of  each  individual  and  to  develop 


those  capabilities.  The  principle  is  being  accepted  that 
the  selection  of  particular  individuals  of  unusual  powers 
for  special  development  will  secure  to  the  race  its  most 
rapid  advancement  through  properly  equipped  leader- 
ship. This  may  account  for  the  revival  of  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  Austrian  monk  Gregor  Mendel.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  there  is  a  well-defined  evolution  forward 
from  the  work  of  the  great  forerunners  in  education — 
Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  and  Froebel.  And 
there  is  a  new  emphasis  given  to  individual  diver- 
gence from  type.  So  we  have  increasing  specialization 
in  study  and  more  and  more  emphasis  laid  on  voca- 
tional training. 

Now,  what  is  the  inevitable  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  all  this?  Is  it  not  that  any  institution  which  to- 
day aims  to  minister  to  the  modern  needs  must  adjust 
itself  to  these  new  tendencies  and  interests  in  life? 
Gone  forever  is  the  day  when  human  learning  can  be 
summed  up  in  the  old  academic  trivimn  and  quadriv- 
iuin — Lingua,  Tropus,  Ratio.  Nuiiieru.'!.  Tonus.  Anpu- 
lus,  Astra.  Gone  forever  the  day  when  a  university 
doctor  can  lecture  on  all  fields  of  knowledge,  or  a 
medicall  professor  can  occupy,  as  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  said  that  once  he  did,  not  a  chair  in  the  pro- 
fessional school,  but  a  whole  settee.  This  is  because 
we  are  coming  to  realize  that  the  old  saying  that 
knowledge  is  power  is  not  true.  L^seless  knowledge 
has  no  relation  to  power.  And  it  is  power  that  we 
must  have  as  girding  for  the  life  of  the  new  day.  For, 
as  De  Quincey  suggests,  the  dift'erence  between  know- 
ledge and  power  is  of  celestial  diameter.  Every  step 
that  we  take  in  knowledge  only  gets  us  further  along 
the  same  plane.  But  the  very  first  step  in  power  is  a 
step  upward  as  on  an  ascending  Jacob's  ladder  stretch- 
ing from  earth  to  things  above  the  earth ;  it  is  a  flight 
upward  into  another  sphere  where  earth  is  forgot  and 
angels  come  and  minister  unto  us. 

With  the  problem  thus  frankly  stated,  is  there  any 
way  by  which  the  American  University  can  be  put  in- 
to functioning  existence,  so  that  it  can  meet  the  needs 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  life  of  our  time?  Is 
there  any  field  which  this  institution  can  enter,  bring- 
ing the  gift  of  power,  and  yet  be  saved  from  useless  or 
destructive  competition  with  other  existing  institu- 
tions ?  Is  it  possible  to  retain  the  ideals  of  the  found- 
ers and  yet  at  the  same  time  enable  the  university  to 
enter  on  a  beneficent  career  of  bringing  to  other  exist- 
ing schools,  not  rivalry  in  the  struggle  for  funds,  stu- 
dents, and  prestige,  but  cooperation,  elements  of  assist- 
ing strength  and  quickening,  wider  scope  of  life  and  a 
projected  efficiency?  Is  it  possible?  In  this  day  and 
generation  of  grueling  fight  for  one's  own,  can  such 
things  be?  Again  the  answer  is,  "Aye,  verily!"  As 
ground  for  our  answer,  let  me  hasten  to  call  attention 
at  once  to  unique  conditions  existing  to  which  the 
American  University  has  access.  It  is  not  so  much 
what  this  institution  has  as  what  now  it  is  able  strate- 
gically to  do. 

All  the  world  knows  that  over  a  century  ago  George 
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Washington  called  the  attention  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  the  extraordinary  advantages  that  would  inure 
to  the  whole  country  through  the  right  utilization  of 
the  government  resources  for  education  and  scholarly 
research.  These  resources  are  massed  in  the  govern- 
ment archives,  departments,  bureaus,  museums,  libra- 
ries, and  similar  institutions.  It  often  has  been  recited 
how  George  Washington  in  his  will  made  provision  for 
the  actual  founding  of  a  national  university  at  the 
capital  of  the  country,  which  should  carry  out  this  plan 
of  putting  the  government  departments  to  distinctively 
educational  use.  It  may  not  be  so  familiar  to  all,  how- 
ever, that  "Washington  was  not  alone  in  his  purpose. 
Directly  or  indirectly,  the  first  six  presidents  favored 
with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  earnestness  the  founda- 
tion of  a  national  university." 

Nothing  came  of  it  all,  however,  while  the  govern- 
ment treasures  themselves  kept  heaping  up  and  multi- 
plying, until  now  they  represent  an  almost  unparalleled 
storehouse  of  riches.  "Every  branch  of  human  knowl- 
edge has  a  literary  deposit  in  Washington." 

It  is  to  this  educational  equipment  of  the  national 
government,  which  for  a  century  thus  steadily  has  been 
accreting,  that  we  propose  to  turn  for  the  means  of 
enabling  the  American  University  to  do  some  of  the 
things  to  which  allusion  has  been  made. 

Certainly  will  the  university  be  enabled,  through 
this  Federal  treasure  house  of  educational  material, 
to  attempt  her  first  task,  that  of  helping  to  answer 
the  call  to  a  search  for  ultiinate  reality.  This  will  be 
done  through  the  organization  of  an  institute  for  re- 
search to  be  operated  in  connection  with  the  govern- 
ment departments  and  bureaus  and  yet  to  be  a  com- 
ponent function  in  the  life  of  the  American  University. 
This  institute  will  not  be  intended  to  carry  on  research 
work  of  its  own.  Rather  will  it  be  simply  a  nexus, 
or  connecting  link,  by  means  of  which  students  may 
be  introduced  to  the  opportunities  for  research  now 
existing  in  the  government  departments.  It  is  designed 
to  make  available  what  already  exists,  but  is  not  being 
put  to  its  maximum  educational  use.  This  institute 
will  have  a  director  of  research.  He  will  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  opportunities  for  research 
in  the  government  offices.  The  primary  function, 
therefore,  of  the  director  of  research  will  be  to  open 
the  door  to  those  channels  of  new  discovery  and 
scientific  suggestion  which  exist  under  government 
auspices. 

What  is  involved  in  this  proposal  may  be  gathered 
from  a  remarkable  statement  by  President  Hadley  con- 
cerning research  facilities  now  existing  in  the  govern-, 
ment  departments  at  Washington :  President  A.  T. 
Hadley,  Facilities  for  Study  and  Research  in  the  Of- 
fices of  the  United  States  Government  at  Washington, 
p.  9. 

It  would  be  time  wasted  to  seek  to  demonstrate  the 
research  opportunities  open  in  \\'ashington.  Professor 
Balfour,  of  Oxford  University,  declared :  "There  is 
no  city  in  the  world  where  scientific  study  can  be  pur- 


sued to  so  great  advantage  as  in  Washington."  In 
learning  and  enlightenment  Washington  will  take  the 
place  which  Paris  has  held.  She  will  be  what  the 
Greeks  called  Athens,  the  omphalos,  the  world's  cen- 
ter. 

It  is  easy  to  see  a  thing  after  it  is  done.  Here  the 
statesman  is  he  who,  like  Francis  Asbury,  foreseeing 
the  great  future  of  this  country,  is  wise  enough  to 
desire  to  preoccupy  its  most  strategic  points  with 
centers  of  Christian  light,  but  in  a  larger  day  than 
that  of  the  apostolic  circuit  rider  shall  not  forget  the 
national  capital,  where  in  balance  hang  the  issues  of  life 
and  death  for  many  peoples.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  so  wisely,  for  her  purposes,  maintains 
in  this  country  321  newspapers  and  public  prints,  counts 
it  worth  her  supreme  effort  to  build  at  Washington  a 
great  school  of  learning,  which  with  vision  she  calls 
The  Catholic  University  of  America.  And  his  Holi- 
ness, who  has  taken  this  university  under  his  own 
special  watch-care  and  for  it  cherishes  unending  solic- 
itude, announces  to  the  world  that  the  institution  is  to 
be  the  chief  training  station  of  Catholicism  for  the 
western  hemisphere.  One  is  reminded  even  now  of 
those  earlier  lines  of  the  poet  Wordsworth: 

The  ancient  thrones  of  Christendom  are  stuff 

For  occupation  of  a  magic  wand. 
And  'tis  the  Pope  that  wields  it:  whether  rough 

Or  smooth  his  front,  our  world  is  in  his  hand. 

At  such  a  center  as  the  national  capital,  therefore, 
none  ought  to  feel  that  such  direction  of  effort  as  is 
contemplated  by  the  American  University  is  unwise  or 
ill  advised.  The  research  work  of  the  Rockefeller  In- 
stitute alone  would  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  the 
initial  part  of  the  plan.  But  in  Germany  research  work 
distinctively  is  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the 
universities.  And  there  notably,  while  with  us  in- 
creasingly, there  is  a  remarkable  development  in  indus- 
trial research  as  a  recognized  function  of  universities 
and  technical  schools. 

Such  an  attempt  upon  our  part,  moreover,  answers 
the  desire  recently  expressed  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  to  set  apart  certain  of  her  professors  for 
purely  research  work.  The  kind  of  work  which  we 
have  in  mind  has  been  done  at  the  government  de- 
partments with  high  success  by  post-graduate  students 
from  West  Point  and  the  Naval  Academy.  Students 
of  the  Catholic  University  of  America  at  Washington 
now  are  putting  to  valuable  use  the  same  resources. 
Such  an  institute  as  we  intend  to  operate  can  become 
an  intermediary  and  intellectual  clearing  house  between 
other  American  institutions  of  learning  and  the  govern- 
ment offices.  In  time  it  could  become  a  bureau  of  in- 
formation for  foreign  scholars  and  institutions.  As 
such  the  scope  and  value  of  its  life  would  be  measure- 
less. 

How  clear  the  field  is  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  national  legislation  has  provided  for  the  free  use 
by  students  of  all  that  the  government  has  in  the  way 
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Hon.    Charles    Dick,    O. 
Mr.    Arthur    Dixon, 


Col.  H.  (I.  S.  Ilcistand,  V.  S.  A.,  O. 
Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Leighton,  D.  C. 
Mr.    Eevi    Smith,    Pa. 


Mr.   Thomas.   W.   Smith,   D.   C. 

Mr.    Geo.   W.    F.    Swartrell,  D.  C. 

Bishop   John    H.    Vincent,    111. 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Ward,  N.  Y. 

Mr.    Geo.    F.    Washburn,    Mass. 

Dr.  William  R.  Wedderspoon.  D. 

Hon.  William  R.   Woodcock,  Pa. 


Class    of    1919. 
B.   Browne,   D.   C.  Ur.  James  C.   Nicholson,   D.   C. 

Mr.    Clarence    F.    Norment,    D,   C. 
Hon.    John    A.    Patten,    Tenn. 
"       William    S.   Pilling,   Pa. 

.    Samuel    R.    Van  Sant,    Minn. 
Mr.   Brainerd  H.  Warner,  D.   C. 
Bishop  Luther  B.  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


J.   I'.ry.T 
Hon.   Tosephus   Danic- 
Hon.   Charles   W.    Fairbanks,   Ind.     M 
Mr.  William  T.   Galliher,   D,   C. 
Mr.    Charles  C.    Glover,   D.    C. 
Dr.    Charles    L-    Goodell,    N.    Y. 
Bishop  John    W.    Hamilton,   Mass. 

Class   of   1923. 


Dr.     Charles    W.     Baldwin,     Md. 
Bishop    Joseph    F.    Berry,    Pa. 
Ur.    Jabez    G.    Bickerton,    Pa. 
Hon.   Julian   S.    Carr.   N.   C. 
Mr.    Truman     D.     Collins,     Pa. 
Mr.  William   S.  Corby.   1>.  C. 
Bishop   Earl   Cranston,   D.   C. 


Franklin   Hamilton,   Mass. 
Mrs.  John   F.    Keator,    Pa. 
Dr.    Abraham    J.    Palmer,    N.    Y. 
Mrs.    J.    Frank    Robinson,    111. 
Hon.   Theodore  Roosevelt.  N.  Y. 
Hon.    George    C.    Sturgiss.    W.    Va. 
Bishop    Alphaeus    W.    Wilson,    Md. 


of  educational  equipment.  The  expense  of  the  adven- 
ture, therefore,  would  be  nominal.  The  institution, 
moreover,  which  puts  into  operation  this  plan  will  not 
be  encroaching  on  the  field  or  work  of  any  other  exist- 
ing institution.  For  such  an  undertaking  could  be 
possible  at  no  place  but  at  Washington.  The  govern- 
ment collections  which  have  been  gathered  and  massed 
at  the  national  capital,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
can  have  no  duplicate.     They  must  remain  unique. 

Again,  this  is  the  accepted  time.  Events  each  day 
make  more  evident  the  growing  feeling  that  the  time 
has  come  when  the  educational  resources  of  the  gov- 
ernment at  Washington  ought  to  be  put  to  practical 
ends.  We  arrogate  not  to  ourselves  or  to  our  enter- 
prise that  which  is  beyond  our  capabilities  or  our 
proper  scope — none  the  less,  we  fidly  are  minded  now 
to 'make  the  high  adventure,  to  break  through  the 
hedge,  and  to  lay  virile  and  quickening  hands  on  these 
resources. 


What  wealth  of  material,  what  matchless  opportu- 
nities are  ours !  Authorized  and  justified  by  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  two  acts  of  Congress,  one  can  say, 
"Here  is  the  equipment  of  The  A.merican  University. 
Here  are  our  laboratories,  our  libraries,  our  museums, 
our  experiment  stations,  our  art  galleries,  our  botan- 
ical gardens.  They  are  ready  and  waiting.  Have 
they  not  dignity  and  promise?  Where  on  earth  can 
they  be  surpassed." 

The  second  step  in  the  development  of  the  life  of 
the  American  University  will  consist  in  an  attempt  to 
assist  in  the  ^'italbiiig  of  truth  that  once  has  been  dis- 
covered. This  will  be  done  by  means  of  a  system  of 
lectureships.  The  dissemination  of  knowledge  through 
lectures,  as  a  defense  for  its  dignity  and  value,  does 
not  need  to  cite  the  lectures  of  Plato  in  his  garden  or 
the  discussions  by  Aristotle  in  the  shady  walks  around 
the  lyceum.  Aberdeen  University  for  four  years  ex- 
isted on  lectures  alone.  Illustration  of  the  power  that 
can  be  exercised  through  a  wise  system  of  lectures  is 
found  in  the  Bampton  lectures  in  Oxford  University. 
These  discourses  on  theological  and  philosophical 
thought,  made  possible  by  the  beneficence  of  John 
Bampton  and  delivered  in  Saint  Mary's,  Oxford,  where 
John  Wesley  preached,  have  had  not  a  little  to  do  with 
changing  the  course  of  higher  thinking  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world.  Mark  also  the  delightful  labors  of  en- 
lightenment revealed  in  the  work  of  the  Lowell  In- 
stitute of  Boston.  Whether  it  be  the  young  poe.t, 
Noyes,  picturing  the  sea  in  English  poetry,  or  the 
learned  Von  Dobschutz  explaining  the  influence  of 
the  Bible  on  civilization,  or  that  wizard  of  speech 
George  Herbert  Palmer  discoursing  on  Edmund 
Spenser — tell  me,  is  there  any  one  element  more  dis- 
tinctive and  helpful  in  the  higher  education  of  the 
American  people  than  is  provided  by  the  choice  spirits 
summoned  to  noble  task  and  utterance  through  the  call 
of  the  Lowell  Institute? 

Exchange  professorships  and  popular  university  ex- 
tension lectures  are  assuming  more  and  more  an  earn- 
est and  permanent  character.  Institutions  of  learn- 
ing are  coming  to  feel  that  diversified  series  of  attrac- 
tive free  lectures  are  a  fitting  part  of  university  life  as 
related  to  the  community  life  of  the  people.  No  un- 
dertaking .of  any  university  in  the  country  is  attracting 
more  widespread  interest,  perhaps,  than  are  the  pictur- 
esque but  highly  satisfactory  traveling  tent  exhibitions 
and  peripatetic  platform  demonstrations  for  instructing 
rural  populations  now  being,  conducted  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota.  Out  in  his  own  State  the  farmers 
affectionately  call  the  scheme  "George  Vincent's  Cir- 
cus." And  when  were  farmers  or  farmers'  boys  ever 
backward. about  attending  a  circus?  Such  lectures  as 
are  proposed  in  the  American  University  need  not 
necessarily  be  confined  to  Washington.  Lecturers  can 
be  secured  and  sent  to  such  points  as  wilLoffer  largest 
opportunity  and  most  fruitful  field  for  the  message. 
Such  of  the  lectures  as  may  deserve  permanent  form 
will  be  published.     Thus,  like  the  Bampton  lectures, 
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these  discussions  can  be  made  a  continuous  contribu- 
tion by  the  university  to  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge, and  they  will  be  conveyed  through  that  channel 
which  carries  to  the  largest  numbers  and  the  most 
ready  minds  at  the  least  possible  cost. 

The  third  and  final  provision  in  the  proposed  inaugu- 
ration of  work  by  the  American  University  will  be  an 
attempt  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  higher  development 
of  individiMlisiu.  'I'his  will  be  done  through  the  main- 
tenance of  a  comprehensive  system  of  fellowships.  On 
the  nomination  of  other  universities,  colleges,  technical 
and  professional  schools,  proper  students  will  be  select- 
ed and  granted  fellowships  for  study  at  agreed-upon 
universities  or  places  of  investigation  in  America  and 
abroad.  The  selection  of  these  fellows  and  the  aca- 
demic oversight  of  their  work  will  be  lodged  in  a 
board  of  award  of  seven  members,  who  will  be  given 
the  right  to  employ  for  special  needs  the  services  of  ap- 
proved scholars.  The  university  convocation  day  will 
be  the  set  time  for  public  functions  in  connection  with 
the  fellowships,  and  indeed  for  all  public  work  in- 
volved by  academic  degrees  or  distinctions.  These 
fellowships  will  provide  for  the  payment  of  satisfac- 
tory stipends  to  assist  the  students  to  unique  oppor- 
tunities for  the  development  of  themselves  as  instru- 
ments for  the  higher  development  of  others.  Fellows 
who  have  pursued  satisfactory  W'Ork  will  be  invited 
to  embody  the  results  of  their  study  in  popular  lectures 
to  be  delivered  on  the  convocation  day  at  Washington, 
or  at  such  other  places  and  times  as  the  university  may 
direct.  Lectures  which  are  deemed  worthy  will  be 
published  as  a  part  of  the  permanent  educational  out- 
put of  the  institution. 

The  fellowship  provision  will  be  found,  at  certain 
points,  to  coalesce  with  the  research  idea,  since  it  will 
permit  a  wider  distribution  of  research  work  than  can 
be  carried  on  at  Washington,  or,  indeed,  at  any  one 
given  locality.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  fellow- 
ship plan  is  beginning  to  ramify  throughout  the  whole 
field  of  higher  uni\-ersity  work.  The  formulation  of 
such  a  plan  will  be  recalled  as  characterizing  the  initial 
efforts  of  our  own  Federal  government  for  educating 
the  Filipinos.  In  connection  with  a  proposed  ex- 
change of  professors  between  South  American  institu- 
tions and  Harvard,  the  republics  of  Chile  and  Uruguay 
are  planning  to  send  students  as  well  to  studv  at  Cam- 
bridge, while  Argentina  proposes  annually  to  send  to 
the  United  States  from  50  to  100  students  of  high  grade 
to  carry  on  post-graduate  work  in  their  varied  fields. 

In  making  his  presidential  address  to  the  Chemical 
Section  of  the  British  Association  this  year  (Septem- 
ber 15,  1913),  Professor  W.  P.  Wynne  declared  that 
"he  who  is  able  to  convert  education  committees  and 
private  donors  to  the  view  that  a  far  better  return  for 
the  money  can  be  assured  if  part  of  the  large  expendi- 
ture on  scholarships  for  matriculated  or  non-matricu- 
lated students  were  diverted  to  post-graduate  purposes, 
would  have  done  a  service  to  science  and  the  state  the 
value  of   which,   in  my   opinion,  cannot  be   overesti- 


mated." This  advice  is  being  followed  by  some  of  the 
women's  colleges  in  England,.  Kewnham  College, 
Cambridge,  for  example,  has  been  putting  increasing 
stress  on  fellowship  w'ork,  with  the  result  that  several 
brilliant  young  women  recently  have  been  enabled  to  do 
work,  in  which  they  have  contributed  vitally  to  the 
advancement  of  science.  (The  Englishwoman,  No- 
vember, 191 3.  Women  and  Scientific  Research,  by  E. 
Eleanor  Field,  p.  153-4.) 

The  present  activity  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
^^'ashington  is  an  attempt  at  the  development  of  the 
field  of  knowledge  through  the  work  of  approved 
scholars  who  make  researches  and  experiments  or  col- 
lect material  for  subsequent  work  by  other  matured 
scholars.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  concentrate 
our  efforts  on  the  training  of  the  human  instrument 
itself.  We  shall  do  this  through  the  molding  of  young 
men  and  women  who  as  yet  have  not  "arrived,"  to  bor- 
row the  French  phrase.  May  we  not,  therefore,  be 
doing  a  more  vital  work  than  the  Carnegie  Institution 
in  the  degree  that  trained  manhood  and  womanhood 
and  potently  developed  youthful  life  transcend  in  im- 
portance for  future  usefulness  the  mere  addition  to  the 
sum  of  human  knowledge  or  the  heaping  up  of  material 
for  future  exploitation?  The  world  moves  by  great 
personalities.  There  is  no  substitute  for  the  contagion 
of  personality,  and  it  is  into  the  radiant  arena  of  the 
possible  achievement  by  personalities  brought  to  flower 
and  fruitage  through  our  efforts  that  we  make  our 
venture  and  take  our  chance. 

The  Rhodes  Scholarship  plan  is  a  most  interestiing 
contribution  to  the  better  good  fellowship  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking races.  But  Cecil  Rhodes  was  an  Eng- 
lishman. Some  very  admirable  and  highly  competent 
Englishmen  are  a  little  predisposed — dare  we  say  it  ? — 
to  be  insular.  They  have  such  excellent  and  thorough- 
ly satisfactory  reasons  for  being  insular  in  the  glorious 
life  history  of  their  own  "tight  little  isle."  None  the 
less,  insularity  does  interfere  somewhat  with  thai 
W'eltblick,  that  world-vision,  on  which  a  very  good 
friend  of  mine,  Herr  Hegel,  was  wont  to  insist  as  the 
prerequisite  for  a  right  understanding.  Was  not  Cecil 
Rhodes,  the  empire-builder,  touched  a  little  with  in- 
sularity when  he  provided  that  his  scholars  must  study 
at  Oxford  University  alone  ?  Who  would  utter  other 
than  reverence  for  Oxford  University,  that  sweet 
mother  nurturer  of  English  culture — Alma  Mater, 
farttinata,  illiiininata.  beataf  But  are  there  not  other 
spots  than  Oxford  where  angels  do  come  and  minister 
unto  men?  Is  it  heresy  to  suggest  that  the  Pane  degit 
Angeli  of  Dante's  dream  may  be  distributed  to  even 
better  advantage  for  mental  assimilation  and  soul- 
quickening  elsewhere  than  at  Oxford  if  that  venerable 
mother  possesses  only  in  mere  fragments  or  possesses 
not  at  all  some  i^articular  portion  of  the  bread  of  the 
angels  which  the  heart  doth  covet?  He  who  would 
know  the  science  of  the  Romance  languages  wisely 
might  prefer  the  Sorbonne  even  to  the  towers  and  halls 
which  do  hold  such  purple  charm  in  the  gloaming  on 
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the  meadows  of  the  Isis.  For  some  reason  best  known 
to  themselves,  have  not  medical  men  beaten  a  path  to 
Vienna?  Why  should  a  young  architect  overlook  the 
licole  des  Beaux  Arts  at  Paris,  or  wherefore  should  a 
young  engineer  of  any  race  neglect  our  own  Miassa- 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology  ?  Out  of  what  varied 
races  have  come  the  ardent  souls  who  now  recall  the 
plain  rooms  and  hard  benches  where  in  Jena,  perhaps, 
or  Leipsic,  or  beside  the  Spree,  through  metaphysical 
mists  more  wonderful  than  any  English  fog,  spirit 
spoke  to  spirit  and  the  soul  made  answer  and  followed 
the  gleam!  The  Oxonian  John  Wesley,  desiring  a 
change,  went  to  Herrnhut  and  there  found  Zinzendqrf. 
So,  by  extending  the  privileges  of  the  fellowships  of 
the  American  University  to  allow  the  fellows  to  pursue 
their  studies  at  any  university  or  in  any  place  where  the 
opportunities  are  greatest,  may  there  not  be  accom- 
plished work  more  significant  for  the  future  than  can 
be  done  by  any  method  which  restricts  the  study  to  one 
university  or  one  environment  alone  ? 

The  Chinese  government  saw  great  possibilities  in 
the  Boxer  indemnity  money  which  was  returned  to 
China  by  the  United  States.  Acting  under  the  best 
expert  advice  that  the  world  affords,  the  Chinese 
authorities  have  devoted  the  income  from  the  indemnity 
fund  thus  returned  to  the  support  of  a  national  uni- 
versity fellowship  system.  By  means  of  this  fellow- 
ship system  Chinamen  of  unusual  promise  are  beiri^ 
sent  each  year  to  America  to  be  educated  at  American 
colleges  and  universities.  Bishop  Lewis  informs  me 
that,  through  intelligent  administration,  the  funds  an  1 
the  usefulness  of  this  fellowship  plan  itself  constant- 
ly are  expanding.  The  plan  is  becoming  of  increas- 
ing leavening  power  to  the  whole  Chinese  nation.  The 
last  report  of  the  indemnity  university  fellowship  fund 
certainly  is  a  commanding  proof  that  the  Mongolian 
spirit  is  awake  to  the  cumulative  advantage  which  by 
this  means  will  endow  the  Middle  Kingdom  more  and 
more  with  a  true  world  vision  and  world  feeling. 

To  add  one  last  personal  note  of  interest  to  this 
picture,  take,  as  a  concrete  illustration  of  the  thought, 
the  case  of  a  young  physician  who  for  several  years  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  Wuhu  General  Hospital  in  Wuhu, 
China,  and  who  now  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  in  Shanghai,  China.  During  his  ser- 
vice in  the  Far  East  there  has  come  to  this  earnest 
medical  worker  an  insistent  need  for  instruction  in  his 
special  branch  of  research  in  parasitic  diseases,  es- 
pecially the  diseases  incident  to  residence  in  that  part 
of  the  Orient.  But  there  are  only  two  men  who  can 
furnish  this  physician  what  he  requires.  One  man  is 
in  Europe,  in  London,  at  the  School  for  the  Study  of 
Tropical  Diseases;  the  other  man  is  in  the  University 
of  Illinois.  Or,  as  a  complement  to  this  case,  take  the 
experience  of  a  young  man  who,  after  studying  at 
Wesleyan  University,  had  determined  on  a  course  of 
study  which  must  take  him  to  the  famous  Dr.  Koch,  in 
Berlin,  Germany.  It  was  a  hard  struggle  to  reach 
that  goal,  but  the  way  was  conquered.     The  young  man 


gave  himself  to  the  opportunity.  Personally  I  recall 
him  now  as  I  saw  him  in  those  student  dayS  in  the 
Prussian  capital,  laboring  as  an  unknown  toiler  with 
such  devotion  at  his  self-appointed  task.  But  not  in 
vain,  for  there  that  young  man  received  the  direction 
and  impulse  which  later  issued  in  a  priceless  service 
to  the  world  through  his  discovery  of  the  cause  of  the 
hook  disease.  As  a  friend  and  counselor  suggests, 
"How  much  simpler  and  better  to  seek  out  and  find 
men  like  these  and  give  them  opportunity  for  study 
under  those  specialists  in  the  whole  wide  world  who 
can  teach  them  what  they  need  to  know,  than  to  under- 
take the  duplication  of  grounds,  buildings,  and  faculties 
already  in  existence." 

Thus,  in  the  American  University,  as  now  projected, 
we  have  a  plan  that  is  at  once  irenic  and  practical.  It 
can  be  worked  from  the  plant  as  now  we  have  it.  But 
far  more  vital  than  this  is  the  fact  that  this  proposition 
covers  the  latest  modern  needs  in  life-training.  We 
are  not  rash,  therefore,  we  believe,  in  expressing  the 
hope  that  as  this  plan  is  considered  it  will  come  to  be 
accepted  as  the  natural  starting  point  for  an  undertak- 
ing in  the  higher  lifc-trainiiig  which  can  be  made  of 
far-reaching  scope  and  importance.  If  there  are  ob- 
jections to  the  plan,  let  us  not  forget  the  old  saying, 
"Nothing  will  ever  be  attempted  if  all  possible  ob- 
jections must  be  first  overcome."  The  late  William 
Stead  was  appealing  to  all  hearts  when  he  said,  "My 
idea  is  that  everything  wrong  in  the  world  is  a  divine 
call  to  use  my  life  in  righting  it."  Such  a  thought 
absorbed  into  the  soul  would  find  a  holy  and  trans- 
forming use  for  criticism.  It  would  change  the  critical 
attitude  at  its  very  source  into  a  yearning  to  help. 

"Very  good,"  says  some  one,  "  but  some  pertinent 
questions  will  have  to  be  answered.  May  not  this  plan 
be  a  plausible  make-shift  for  simply  opening  the  in- 
stitution ?  Will  not  recourse  be  had  later  to  the  more 
commonly  accepted  and  traditionally  distinctive  uni- 
versity faculty  work?  By  and  by  will  there  not  be 
founded  an  ordinary  academic  college?  Thus  com- 
petition, crowded  out  at  the  door,  may  climb  in  later 
at  the  window  accompanied  by  seven  more  dreadful 
attendants?"  In  all  frankness  we  answer  that  no 
action  by  the  present  board  of  trustees  of  the  American 
University  can  be  made  binding  upon  any  subsequent 
board  of  trustees.  Only  the  provisions  of  the  univer- 
sity charter  granted  by  the  United  States  government 
itself  are  immutable,  save  as  changed  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. Moreover,  who  can  forecast  or  foresee  what  a 
generation  or  two  may  bring  forth  of  change  in  the  life 
of  any  American  school  of  high  standing?  Professor 
Bowne  somewhat  facetiously  was  accustomed  to  say 
that  we  ourselves  dwell  in  a  constant  razzle-dazzle  in 
the  life  of  the  spirit.  Things  change  rapidly  in  this 
land.  The  plan  of  Bishop  Hurst,  for  example,  only  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  without  question  was  the 
last  word  in  higher  education  at  that  time.  But  within 
these  twenty-five  years  the  whole  spirit  of  education 
and  the  emphasis  of  the  educated  life  itself  have  shift- 
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ed.  And  so  the  original  plan  of  Bishop  Hurst — let  us 
be  frank —  is  outgrown,  and  we  are  forced  into  a  new 
adjustmenj:.  This  same  process  may  be  true  concern- 
ing the  working  basis  of  our  own  present  initial  effort. 
Undoubtedly  the  present  plan  will  require  constant 
shifting  and  steady  vita!  readjustments,  but.  notwith- 
standing all  this,  this  plan,  as  now  laid  bare,  hides 
nothing.  In  it.  ,lf  it  is  the  whole  enterprise  so  far  as, 
with  our  present  light,  we  are  able  to  compass  it.  We 
do  not  intend  to  open  an  undergraduate  college.  We 
have  no  intention  whatever  to  have  recourse  later  to  any 
hidden  schemes  which  for  the  moment  are  held  in  the 
background.  On  the  contrary,  we  distinctly  are  of 
the  opinion  that  this  present  plan  in  itself  is  an  under- 
taking calling  for  all  attention  and  effort.  If  worked 
unitedly  by  us  all,  it  can  be  made  a  great  achievement, 
not  so  much  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as  for 
the  whole  countr\',  where  now  the  battle  of  Protestant- 
ism and  the  Light  again  is  being  fought  out  for  hu- 
manity. Only  this  time  it  must  be  fought  to  the  finish. 
We  can  flee  no  further  to  escape  it. 

The  great  thing,  the  truly  momentous  issue  here 
involved,  which  does  not,  at  the  first  cursory  hearing, 
appear  on  the  surface,  is  this :  The  provision  which 
admits  all  other  schools  to  all  the  benefits  inuring  from 
the  undertaking  of  the  American  University  itself  is 
truly  of  far-reaching  significance.  If  the  provision  is 
correlated  properly,  if  the  work  itself  is  carried  out  in 
a  generous  spirit  of  mutual  consideration,  if,  for  the 
sake  of  the  larger  hope,  we  will  hold  in  abeyance  some 
of  our  own  questionings,  the  enterprise  can  be  made  a 
natural  working  out  to  fitting  conclusion  of  the  theory 
of  Christian  education  as  understood  and  propounded 
by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

"But,"  says  Mr.  Worldly-Wise-Man,  "are  you  not 
overvaliant  for  the  truth  ?  Who  will  pay  for  all  this  ? 
Whence  will  come  the  money?"  The  answer  is  that 
the  financial  plan  under  which  now  we  are  working  is 
a  proposition  that  the  American  University  shall  raise 
$1,500,000,  in  three  units  of  $500,000  each.  The  first 
unit  of  $500,000,  when  raised,  shall  be  used  for  th^ 
opening  of  the  institution.  After  the  university  has 
been  opened,  the  general  plan  will  be  continued  through 
the  effort  to  complete  the  whole  fund  by  raising  the 
additional  two  units  amounting  to  a  million  dollars. 
We  have  raised  the  first  unit  of  $500,000.  Thus  we 
hope  to  have  in  hand  for  our  initial  operations  a  work- 
ing endowment  fund  of  $500,000  clear  of  all  encum- 
brances. And  this  amount  is  the  exact  sum  which  by 
a  bill  now  in  Congress  has  been  asked  of  the  United 
States  government  as  the  preliminary  foundation  for 
establishing  the  proposed  Federal  University  at  Wash- 
ington. Toward  the  subsequent  additional  million- 
dollar  endowment  fund  which  we  propose,  we  already 
have  subscriptions  amounting  to  $200,000,  without 
mentioning  certain  other  dependent  funds.  But,  with- 
out thought  of  any  futurities  of  asset,  let  there  not  be 
forgotten,  in  considering  this  project,  that  wise  word 
of  Professor  Faulkner,  "The  history  of  education  is 


the  best  commentary  on  the  question  of  the  sacred 
prophet,  'Who  hath  despised  the  day  of  small  things?'  " 

"But  that  Federal  University  proposition,"  says  Mr. 
Faintheart,  "is  not  that,  after  all,  to  be  the  effective 
stop  to  all  your  hopes  and  plans?  What  need  will 
there  be  for  the  American  University  when  the  great 
Federal  University  at  last  is  founded  at  the  national 
capital?  Will  not  such  a  national  school  of  learning, 
supported  by  the  Federal  Government,  render  futile 
the  hope  of  activity  upon  the  part  of  such  an  institu- 
tion as  you  are  trying  to  establi'^h?  Would  it  not  be 
wiser  to  sell  to  the  promoters  of  the  Federal  enterprise 
your  site  and  buildings  and  use  the  proceeds  in  some 
practical  way  for  educational  work  or  institutions  al- 
ready existing?"  We  shall  enter  upon  no  discussion  of 
the  proposed  Federal  University.  Such  an  institu- 
tion may  be  founded :  and  again  it  may  not  be  founded. 
We,  like  the  hero  of  traditional  fiction,  have  a  heart 
prepared  for  any  fate.  Lest  we  may  be  charged  with 
trifling,  however,  let  it  be  said  that  the  present  pro- 
posed plan  for  the  American  University  has  thorough- 
ly in  mind  the  possibility  of  a  national  university  at  the 
national  capital.  But  this  possibility  of  the  future  es- 
tablishment at  Washington  of  a  Federal  uriversitv  only 
adds  to  the  availability  of  our  plan.  In  the  event  that 
a  Federal  institution  is  organized,  this  plan  assures  such 
conditions  that  the  existence  of  the  American  Univer- 
sity will  not  be  disturbed  thereby.  Rather  will  the 
call  for  its  activity  be  the  clearer  and  more  insistent. 
For  now  mark  clearly  two  consequences  that  would 
spring  out  of  the  existence,  side  by  side,  of  the  Ameri- 
can University  and  the  proposed  Federal  institution. 
The  only  changes  necessitated  in  the  scholastic  life  of 
the  American  University  through  the  existence  of  its 
neighbor  would  be  the  shifting  of  the  center  of  em- 
phasis in  the  American  LTniversity.  Not  only  would 
the  American  University  be  afforded  a  heightened 
ability  to  accomplish  its  distinctive  work  through  a 
proper  affiliation  with  the  Federal  institution — some 
such  role,  perhaps,  as  is  filled  by  Mansfield  College  at 
Oxford — but  also  it  would  have  committed  to  it  a  new 
duty,  a  vast  opportunity,  unique  and  priceless. 

If  the  proposed  Federal  institution  is  founded,  it 
will  be  weak  and  practically  atrophied  at  one  point.  By 
the  nature  of  the  case  the  Federal  University  must 
resemble  in  character  all  of  the  similar  American  in- 
stitutions supported  by  the  State.  One  of  the  signifi- 
cant features  in  connection  with  our  State  universities 
is  the  need  that  is  emerging  for  influences  outside  of 
the  State  university  to  supply  to  its  students  that  re- 
ligious instruction  and  care  which  the  institution  itself 
does  not  offer.  This  condition  is  one  of  the  crucial 
problems  in  our  national  life.  More  than  one  half  of 
our  Methodist  students  are  in  State-supported  insti- 
tutions, and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
thus  situated  is  so  rapid  that  at  the  present  rate  of  in- 
crease it  will  be  but  a  few  vears  before  the  proportion 
will  be  three  quarters.  In  meeting  the  problem  of 
supplying  religious  care  and  instruction  to  its  students, 
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the  Federal  University  would  resemble  the  State  uni- 
versities. Because  of  this  fact,  in  the  selfsame  hour 
that  recorded  the  foundation  of  a  Federal  university 
at  Washington  there  would  be  opened  to  the  American 
University  a  great  and  effectual  door  of  spiritual  use- 
fulness. 

The  devoted  labors  of  the  Christian  workers  who 
now  at  four  vState  universities  are  pushing  a  campaign 
of  constantly  growing  effectiveness  and  triumph  for 
their  Lord  is  a  suggestion  of  what  is  meant.  These 
spiritual  masters  of  men,  at  these  most  vital  centers  of 
life  for  all  the  States  involved,  are  laying  the  sweet 
persuasions  of  the  Christian  Church,  like  the  healing 
shadow  of  Peter,  across  the  hearts  of  receptive  multi- 
tudes. These  are  prophetic  workers.  They  have 
caught  the  vision  of  a  great  opportunity  for  community 
centers  bringing  community  leadership.  They  are 
holding  open  channels  of  supply  of  ministers  for  the 
altars  of  God.  Through  activities  of  like  character 
with  these  so  singularly  blessed  of  the  Master,  the 
American  University  could  become  the  pilot-flame  of 
the  spiritual'  life  for  the  National  l^niversity  at  the 
national  capital.  As  such  the  American  University 
would  possess  always  a  unique  field  nf  loftiest  influence. 
For  to  all  our  science  there  is  a  vital  doctrine  of  final 
causes  that  "articulat'S  us  back  from  the  halls  of  learn- 
ing to  the  seething  life  of  humanity."  And  there  we 
could  furnish  a  spiritual  note  to  a  materialistic  time. 

The  supreme  culminating  virtue,  savs  the  poet  of  the 
Faerie  Queene,  is  the  virtue  of  magnificence.  To  see 
large,  to  mark  the  end  from  the  beginning,  to  behold 
the  glory  where  others  see  only  the  mean  or  the  com- 
monplace— that  is  the  culminating  virtue  of  lif:\  It  is 
this  virtue  of  magnificence  that  distinguishes,  we  be- 
lieve, the  American  University.  As  yet  her  glory  is 
the  glory  of  the  imperfect.  But  face  to  face  with  her 
opportunity,  would  it  not  be  a  sad  thing  indeed,  would 
it  not  be  evidence  of  dethronement  from  any  right  to 
divinely  granted  power,  if  this  undertaking,  freighted 
with  such  vicissitudes  and  also  with  such  prayers,  did 
not  seek  to  have  in  its  plans  some  fore-gleam  at  least 
of  what  the  future  may  bring?  This  is  an  adventure 
not  for  a  day.  It  claims  the  far-off  increase  of  the 
years.  Other  men,  other  generations  must  have  a  part 
in  molding  this  work,  which  we  shall  commit  to  their 
hands  as  only  our  beginning.  Then,  by  the  faith  and 
vision  of  the  fathers,  by  the  toil  and  sacrifice  that  have 
been  the  hidden  foundations  of  the  present  existence, 
by  the  assurance  that  comes  from  the  consciousness  of 
high  purpose,  let  us  build  worthy  of  the  early  hopes. 
The  supreme  fact  of  a  right  direction  at  last  is  secure. 
Flave  no  fear  of  the  outcome.  Here  are  involved  ele- 
ments and  interests  that  will  compel  success.  Only 
let  us  meet  the  divine  testing  as  it  was  met  by  Seneca's 
pilot  in  the  storm:  "O  i\eptune!  you  ma}-  save  me  if 
you  will ;  you  may  sink  me  if  you  will ;  but,  whatever 
happens,  I  shall  keep  my  rudder  true!" 


President  Wilson  Will  Open  The  American  University. 

1 'resident  Wuutlrow  Wilson  will  open  the  .American 
University  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  May  27, 
igi4.  The  public  exercises  will  take  the  form  of  an 
open  air  assembly  on  the  grounds  of  the  University. 
Bishop  Earl  Cranston  will  preside  and  Bishop  Alfred 
Harding  of  the  FVotestant  Episcopal  Church  will  offer 
the  opening  prayer.  Distinguished  speakers  will  take 
part.  The  Marine  Band  will  furnish  music.  A  de- 
tailed program  will  be  published  later.  The  new  car 
line  to  the  University  is  being  pushed  vigorously  to  a 
completion. 

Trustees  of  American  University  Meet. 

The  trustees  of  the  .American  Uni\ersity  met  on 
March  25,  1914.  The  plan  for  an  Episcopal  residence 
on  the  university  site  was  reported  as  making  progress. 
The  Honorable  William  Jennings  Bryan,  the  Honor- 
able Josephus  Daniels,  Mr.  William  S.  Corby  and 
Colonel  H.  O.  S.  Heistand,  U.  S.  A.,  were  elected 
Trustees.  The  Board  of  Award  for  the  University 
were  appointed  as  follows :  Hon.  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  Secretary  of  State ;  Hon.  Josephus  Daniels, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Hon.  Philander  P.  Claxton, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education ;  Dr.  Al- 
fred Charles  True,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
.\griculture  and  Director  of  Experiment  Stations,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  Dr.  Thomas  N.  Carver, 
Director  of  Rural  Organization  Service,  United  States 
Government,  and  Professor  of  Economics  in  Harvard 
University ;  Dr.  John  W.  Hancher,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Beard  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church ;  and  Dr.  William  Andrew  Wood,  pastor 
of  Maple  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Lynn, 
Mass.  Dr.  Frank  W.  Collier  of  Boston  v.-as  selected 
as  Director  of  Research. 


Miss  Susan  E.  Bayard  Bequeaths  $1,000  to  the 
American  University. 

By  the  will  of  Miss  Susan  E.  Bayard,  late  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  $34,000  is  left  for  thirteen  different  public 
benefactions.  Among  these  bequests  is  one  for  the  sum 
of  $1,000  to  the  American  University,  subject  like  the 
Other  twelve  to  the  life  estate  of  Miss  Mary  Bayard,  the 
sister  of  the  deceased.  Through  personal  legacies  she 
has  distributed  $38,000  to  nineteen  different  bene- 
ficiaries in  sums  varying  from  $250  to  $5,000.  The 
Fidelity  Title  and  Trust  Company  of  Pittsburgh, 
William  M.  Galbraith  and  Ralph  Bayard  Baldridge 
are  appointed  executors  of  the  will. 

This  is  another  noble  instance  of  the  projection  of 
one's  powers  and  possessions  into  channels  of  blessing 
for  future  generations.  The  number  of  thoughtful 
and  consecrated  friends  of  humanity  is  diminished  by 
the  death  of  Miss  Bayard.  May  many  be  found  to 
emulate  her  example. 
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Ol'ENING  DAY-PKESIDENT  WILSON  SPEAKING 

i,'lft-Hishoi>  McDowell.  Bisliop  Hamilton,  Secretary  Bryan,  mostly  hidden.  Bishop  C'ran; 

Dr.  Wedderspoon,  President's  stenographer,  Dr.  A.  C.  Tru 


Daniels.  Bishop  Hardi; 


President  Wilson  Opens  the  American  University. 

Alay  "^7,  ]  1)1-1,  forever  will  be  the  historic  day  of  the 
American  University.  The  plans  of  Chancellor  Ham- 
ilton for  opening  the  University  already  had  received 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  College  Presidents"  Association,  and  the  Univer- 
sity Senate.  Not  a  few  of  the  foremost  educators  in 
the  land  to  whom  these  plans  had  been  submitted  for 
counsel  and  help  had  given  their  unqualified  endorse- 
ment. There  now  only  remained  to  inaugurate  the 
plans  for  actual  application  and  development.  This 
last  has  been  done  in  a  public  function  which  will  re- 
main memorable  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  privi- 
leged to  be  present.  The  occasion,  moreover,  prom- 
ises to  have  no  small  significance  in  the  new  trend  of 
modern  Christian  training. 

Every  auspice  was  favorable.  A  cloudless  day  had 
wrapped  in  beauty  the  noble  westward  slope  whereon 
lies  the  great  university  campus.  On  one  side  below 
was  the  national  capital,  its  snowy  buildings  framed 
with  green.  Around  the  foot  of  the  slope  toward 
the  south  and  east  rolled  the  Potomac  in  a  picturesque 
sweep  toward  the  sea.  The  distant  vista  was  of  blue 
stretching  mountains.  To  this  spot  it  was  that  on 
May  27,  in  the  afternoon,  came  President  Wilson  to 
lend  his  own  personal  interest  as  an  educator  and 
liis  official  recognition  as  head  of  the  nation  to  the 
university  whose  true  natal  day  it  was, 


It  was  to  be  an  open-air  assembly.  Long  before  the 
hour  set  for  the  formal  exercises  the  people  had  been 
gathering.  Automobiles  had  been  rolling  out  over 
Massachusetts  Avenue  boulevard.  The  new  electric 
railroad  which  had  been  completed  for  this  special  day 
had  brought  visitors  in  a  steady  stream.  For  a  half 
hour,  while  the  seats  were  being  occupied,  the  Marine 
Band,  sent  by  the  Navy  Department,  gave  a  concert. 
Twenty  of  the  leading  clergymen  of  Washington,  rep- 
resenting all  denominations,  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  William  A.  Haggerty,  as  Chief  Marshal,  looked 
after  the  ticket  bearers.  Soon  all  seats  were  e.\- 
hausted.  When  Bishop  Cranston,  as  Presiding  Officer 
of  the  Day,  arose  to  call  the  assembly  to  order  and 
to  introduce  Bishop  Harding,  Protestant  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Washington,  to  make  the  invocation,  there 
was  a  vast  expectant  throng  centered  around  the 
speakers"  platform  and  on  the  lawns  between  the 
university  buildings. 

Bishop  McDowell  probably  never  spoke  with  more 
intellectual  vigor  and  reach  than  now  as  with  char- 
acteristic eloquence  he  voiced  the  hopes  and  purposes 
of  the  many  workers  who  had  contributed  to  this 
hour.  For  among  these  workers  he  had  had  no  in- 
conspicuous place.  Washington  people  especially 
were  grateful  for  his  help  and  presence.  With  strik- 
ing apothegm,  keen  analysis  and  sympathetic  vision 
of  the  new  adventure,  his  classic  utterances  served  as 
a  keynote  for  all  that  followed. 
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TliL-  national  anllicni  now  littingly  intru<lucc(I  Uk- 
President  of  the  United  v'^tates.  President  Wilson 
also  was  in  congenial  atmos])here.  His  was  an  un- 
affected personal  interest.  Sympathetically  he  ex- 
pressed the  high  significance  of  the  occasion  ami  of 
the  undertaking.  'J'hen  with  impressive  utterance  the 
Chief  Magistrate  formally  declared  the  university 
open  for  the  work  to  which  its  founders  had  dedi- 
cated it.  Tile  em])hasis  which  he  placed  on  vision 
lifted  the  occasion  to  lofty  heights  of  spiritual  sig- 
nilicance.  It  is  que.stionable  whether  the  President 
ever  condensed  into  so  brief  a  compass  thought  that 
was  at  once  rich,  inspirational  and  practical  in  its 
ajiplication. 

ll  was  wholly  fitting  that  the  next  speaker,  llishop 
Hamilton,  shou'kt  have  a  leading  part  on  the  program. 
He  could  not  but  make  an  address  of  rare  persuasive- 
ness and  vision.  For  had  he  not  contributed  the  first 
dollar  to  the  enterprise?  He  was  the  life-long  friend 
of  Hishop  Hurst,  tlie  Founder.  Bishop  Hamilton  now 
is  endowing  two  lectureships  for  the  university.  He 
spoke  out  of  a  sincere  love  for  the  enterprise  and 
gave  a  graphic  word  picture  of  the  effort  of  the  uni- 
versity to  adapt  itself  to  the  modern  trend  of  thought 
in  education  and  life  training. 

.■\  thrilling  incident  tli^t  followed  was  the  flag  rais- 
ing, which  was  in  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  Honorable  Josephus  Daniels.  The  embodi- 
ment of  patrioti.sm,  gathering  inspiration  from  the 
present  outlook  in  national  afifairs,  this  popular  son 
of  North  Carolina  made  a  moving  address  on  the 
university  motto,  "Pro  Deo  et  Patria," — For  God  and 
Country.  Then  at  the  word  of  the  speaker,  a  great 
naval  ensign,  which  together  with  a  lofty  mast,  had 
been  presented  by  Mr.  John  B.  Hammond  and  friends, 
was  flung  out  above  the  university  grounds  and  build- 
ings. The  band  took  up  the  strain  of  the  "Star  Span- 
gled Banner,"  while  the  people,  springing  to  their  feet, 
sang,  under  the  contagious  leadership  of  Mr.  Percy  S. 
Foster,  the  immortal  lines  of  Francis  Scott  Key. 

Nv)  better  setting  could  have  been  found  to  rouse 
William  Jennings  Bryan  to  one  of  those  inimitable 
utterances  which  have  given  the  Secretarj'  of  State 
a  place  unique  in  present-day  afifairs.  Mr.  Bryan  was 
at  his  best.  A  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  university  and  of  its  Board  of  Award,  the  Secre- 
tary felt  at  home.  His  gracious  words  cheered  every 
heart.  A  cool  breeze,  which  began  to  blow  over  the 
campus  while  Mr.  Bryan  spoke,  seemed  to  catch  its 
refreshing  and  stimulating  vigor  from  his  own  spirit. 

In  the  absence  of  Bishop  Alpheus  W.  Wilson,  Sen- 
ior Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
Rev.  Dr.  F.  J.  Prettyman,  chaplain  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  pronounced  the  benediction.  And  the 
American  University  had  commenced  its  academic 
functions  as  the  youngest  in  the  mighty  fellowsliip  of 
American  institutions  of  learning. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  preceding  the  opening 
exercises  the  report  of  Chancellor  Hamilton  was  pre- 
sented and  showed  a  steady  gathering  of  money, 
friends  and  important  forces  to  the  help  of  the  uni- 
versity. Stated  concisely,  the  new  plans  for  the  uni- 
versity are  as  follows :  First,  fellowships  for  graduate 
study ;  second,  a  director  of  research  work  for  the 
service  of  students  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
resources  of  Washington ;  third,  lectureships  in  Wash- 
ington on  important  matters ;  fourth,  lectureships  at 
educational   centers   elsewhere   under   the  auspices   of 


the  American  L'niversity;  fifth,  the  publication  of  sig- 
nificant volumes  of  lectures  and  tJieses. 

Dr.  John  \V.  Hancher,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
.Award,  read  to  the  assembly  a  paper  ordered  by  the 
Trustees  at  the  morning  session,  voicing  their  a]jpreci- 
ation  and  approval  of  the  seven  years  administration 
of  Chancellor  Hamilton,  and  pledging  him  their  co- 
operation and  support  for  the  future  in  terms  and 
pliraseology  so  commendatory  and  so  confident,  as  to 
command  his  gratitude  and  to  prompt  his  best  en- 
deavor for  years  to  come. 

A  copy  of  the  ofticial  program  is  subjoined,  the  text 
of  the  hymns  being  omitted: 

The  Amicrican   Univi';ksit\' 

Opening  Day 

Oi'EN-AiR  Assemijlv 

University   Grounds 

2  P.  M. —  Band  Concert  by  the  Marine  I'.and 

2.30  P.  M.— The  Formal  Exerci.ses 

Wednesday,   May  Twenty-Seventh 

MCMXIV 

rKESll)lN(;  oFh'lCER, 

BISHOP  EARL  CRANSTON,  LL.  D. 

Senior    Bishop   of   the    Methodist    Episcopal    Church, 

Resident  at  Washington 

MUSIC  BY  THE  MARINE   I'.AND 

I'RECENTOR,  MR.  PERCY  S.  F(  )STER 

1  MUSIC    Si'lccfcd 

2  INVOCATION, 

The    Right    Reverend    ALFRED    HARDING, 
LL.  D.,  Bisho]j  of  Washington 
:5  FAITH  OF  OUR  FATHERS," 

FREDERICK  W.  FABER 
4  ADDRESS, 

Bishop  WILLIAM  FRASER  McDOWELL, 
LL.  D.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

0  MUSIC    Selected 

G  ADDRESS, 

Bishop     JOHN     WILLIAM      HAMILTON, 
LL.  D.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
7  PRO  DEO  ET  PATRIA, 

The  Honorable  JOSEPHUS  DANIELS,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy 
s  RAISING  THE  FLAG, 

{The  National  Ensign  zvill  be  hoisted  bv  MR. 
JOHN    B.    HAMMOND.    Superinten- 
dent of  the  University  Grounds) 
'.)  THE   STAR-SPANGLED  'BANNER, 

FRANCIS  SCOTT  KEY,  18U 
(Singing  bv  .III  the  People,  Standing) 
1(1  ADDRESS, 

The  Honorable  WILLIAM  JENNINGS 
BRYAN,  Secretary  of  State 

11  AMERICA SAMUEL  FRANCIS   SMITH 

(Singing  bv  All  the  People,  Standing) 

12  OPENING  oF  THE  UNIVERSITY,  " 

By  His  Excellency,  WOODROW  WILSON, 
President  of  the  United  States 

f;i  D(  )X(  )LOGY  THOMAS  KEN 

U  BENEDICTION, 

Bishop  ALPHAEUS  WATERS  WILSON, 
LL.  D.,  Senior  Bishop  of  the  Methodi.st 
Episcopal  Church,  South 

15  MUSIC    _ Selected 

Laus  Domino. 
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K'lyi'AKV   llANIELS  C.PEAKTXi; 


Prayer  of   Bishop  Alfred   Harding. 


Address  by  Bishop  Earl  Cranston. 


.\lmiglity   CiocI,   our   heavenly    Father,   fjiver   of  every   good 
and  perfeet  gift,  we  invoke  thy  blessing  on  the  e.vercises  of 
this  day,  and  upon  this  "new/  sowing  for  the  Master  and  for . 
man,"  the  American  University,  whose  doors  are  now  opening. 

We  bless  thy  Holy  Name  that  thou  didst  put  it  into 
the  hearts  of  thy  servants  who  inaugurated  this  enterprise 
to  establish  here,  in  the  Capita!  of  the  Nation,  an  institution 
to  be  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  learning  and  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  religion  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ. 
We  thank  thee,  ()  Lord,  for  thy  blessing  on  the  labors  and 
thy  answer  to  the  prayers  of  those  who  for  a  score  of 
years  have  labored  and  prayed  for  the  consummation  of 
this    day. 

Be  graciously  pleased  to  indue  with  heavenly  wisdom 
those  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  direction  of  this  university, 
(iuide  them  in  their  policies,  that  the  work  may  grow  and 
prosper,  and  that  the  courses  of  studies  to  lie  pursued  may 
be  of  such  value,  as  to  place  this  University  in  tlie  fore- 
front of  the  institutions  of  learning  in  the  world.  Give 
to  those  who  shall  be  chosen  to  teach  the  guidance  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  and  to  those  who  come  to  learn,  such  diligence 
and  devotion  as  will  result  in  sending  forth  men  well 
equipped  for  their  life-work,  consecrated  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  true  patriotism,  bringing  to  the 
service  of  Church  and  Commonwealth  trained  and  dis- 
ciplined minds,  and  a  willingness  to  give  themselves  to  the 
uttermost  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  and  the  well  being  of 
their    fellows. 

We  ask  thy  blessing  in  all  things  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Members  of  his  Cabinet  and  the 
Congress,  beseeching  thee  that  all  their  deliberations  and 
all  their  acts  and  decisions  may  be  for  the  safety,  liouor 
and  welfare  of  thy  people,  and  the  benefit  of  our  most  holy 
faith  and  true  religion. 

Grant,  ()  Lord,  that  the  founders,  benefactors,  and  all 
those  who,  to  the  furtherance  of  the  work  of  this  Llni- 
versity  faithfully  offer  to  thee  of  their  prayers,  their  labors 
and  their  substance,  may  come,  together  with  all  thy  Saints, 
to  those  unspeakable  joys  which  thoti  hast  prepared  for 
those   who   unfcignedly   love   thee. 

Prosper  thou  the  work  of  our  bands  upon  us:  ]irosper 
thou   our   handiwork. 

We  ask  all  these  blessings  and  mercies  in  the  name  of 
Our  Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  t.iught  us  to 
pray.  (The  audience  joiried  Bishoi)  Harding  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer.) 


.\s  an  organization  The  .\merican  L'uivcrsity  had  its  in- 
ception in  IS'.il.  It  was  chartered  by  act  of  Congress  in 
1893,  twenty  one  years  ago.  Being  of  full  age  this  corpora- 
tion today  takes  its  place  among  the  teaching  institutions  of 
the  nation  and  of  the  world  and  enters  upon  its  life  work. 
Back  of  every  new  enterprise  there  must  be  a  con.struetive 
and  determining  mind.  This  institution  was  conceived  and 
projected  upon  the  consciousness  and  into  the  plans  of  the 
church  of  which  he  was  a  bishop  by  the  Rev.  John  Fletcher 
Hurst.  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  By  him  this  broad  site  was  purchased 
in  1S90,  and  held  until  the  corporation  was  formed. 
Measuring  his  faith  by  his  courage  in  that  transaction  we 
perceive  the  spiritual  quality  of  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  University  was  established.  God  loves  a  brave,  true 
man  who,  once  assured  of  the  autograph  affi.xed  to  his 
orders,  dares  to  the  uttermost  venture  of  life  or  reputation. 
There  are  crises  in  the  march  of  souls  and  in  tlie  fulfilling 
of  trusts,  Mr.  President,  when  it  is  braver  to  stand  still 
with  all  the  enginery  of  action  tensely  throbbing  against  the 
restraining  will  than  it  is  to  advance.  (Applause.)  In  such 
a  stress  God  helps  his  man  to  stand  firm,  and  God's  people 
know  the  quality  of  that  type  of  heroism.  (Applause.) 
But  Bishop  Hurst's  call  was  to  action  until  his  strength 
gave  away  and  he  was  summoned  to  his  rest.  He  had  done 
his  part.  It  was  to  his  successors  in  commission  and  to 
his  surviving  associates  in  the  great  undertaking  that  tliere 
came  that  period  of  brave  inaction  which  tries  loyalty  and 
lieats  down  zeal  until  patience  may  prove  itself  the  greater 
virtue.  Even  Bishop  McCabe,  who  succeeded  Bisho]) 
Hurst  as  the  leader  of  the  movement,  and  whose  genius 
rioted  in  opportunity  when  dollars  were  needed  for  (jod's 
work,  balked  in  his  efforts  to  give  new  momentmn  to  the 
enterprise  and  add  to  its  list  of  active  friends.  Mean- 
while the  public  was  left  to  wonder  if  at  last  the  Methodists 
had  found  a  task  too  big  for  them.     (Laughter.) 

Bishop  Hurst's  first  call  was  for  JlO.DOu.dOO.  To  a  church 
that  has  expended  approximately  $4().()()().()()(l  annually  in  its 
multiplied  activities  that  sum  was  not  a  staggering  demand 
in  itself.  But  there  were  other  church  colleges  already 
upon  the  hearts  of  our  people,  and  in  their  life  and  adminis- 
tration colleges  are  human  things.  They  do  not  welcome 
rivals  or  more  pretentious  candidates  for  the  favor  of  their 
natural  supporters.  The  last  twenty  years  have  been 
wonderful  years  in  church  expenditure.  Besides  the  gather- 
ing of  endowments  for  growing  church  universities  we  have 
had  an  era  of  church  building.      The  people  have  taxed  them- 
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PRO  DEO  ET  PATRIA— FOR  GOD  AND  COUNTRY. 

PuiiLlSinCl)     QUAKTKKLV     HY     TuE     A.MI-UICAN     U.MVliHSITY, 

Office,  1432  F  Street  N.  W.  Site,  Massachusetts  and  Nebraska 
Avenues.   Washington,   D.   C. 
Ai.RKKT   OsRORN,    Editor 
:::>  Cents  a  >'car — Free  lo  Contributors  of  University   l''nn(ls. 
Form  for  Will. 
I  give  and  l)equcatli  to  "The  American  University,"  a  cor- 
poration   in    tlie    District    of    Columbia,    the    sum    of     (insert 
anionnl),  and  the  receipt  of  its  Treasurer  shall  be  a  sufficient 
discharge  to  my  executors  for  the  same. 

JUNE,    1914. 


Officers  of  the  American  University. 

Chancellor,   Fiaiikliii    Ih.nnllfii. 

Vice-chancellor,   liish.ii.   A.   W.   Wilson.   1 1.   1)..  I,L.    1  >. 

Financial   Secretaries.    I.    F.    Si.   Clair.    1).    D.,    Rev.   Gcrva 

Endowment   Secretary.    Fred   M.    Stone,    D.    1). 

Registrar   and   Assistant   Secretary,   Albert   Osborn.    B.    1). 

Field    Secretary.   J.    B.    Polsgrove.   D.    D. 

Officers   of   the   Board   of  Trustees. 

President.      Mr.      Benjamin      F.      Leighton. 
Treasnrer.    Mr.    Charles   C.   Glover. 
Secretary.    Ch.irlts   W.    Baldwin,    D.    H. 

Board  of  Trustees. 
Class   of    1915. 


ludge   Thos.    H.   Anderson,    D.    C. 
lion.    John    E.    Andrns,    N.    V. 
Mr.    Calvert    Crary,    Mass. 
lion.   Charles  Uick,   O. 
Mr.    Arthnr   Dixon.    111. 
Col.  II.  O,  S.  Heistand,  U.  S. 


Benj; 
Le 


r.   Thomas   W.    Smith,    11.    C. 

r.   Geo.   W.  F.   Swartzell.    li  C. 

shop   John    IT.    Vincent.    111. 

r.   Robert   B.   Ward.   N.   Y. 

r.   Geo.   F.   Washburn.   Mass. 

r.   William   R.   Wedderspoon,  D.  C. 

on.    William    R.    Woodcock,    Pa. 


Hon.  William  J.  Bryan,  Nebr. 
Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,  N.  C. 
Hon.  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  Ind 
Mr.  William  T.  Galliher,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Glover,  D.  C. 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Goodell,  N.  Y. 
I'.ishop  John   W.    Hamilton,    Mass. 


Class   of   1919. 

J  a 


Dr.  Charles  W.  Baldwin,  Md 
Bishop  Joseph  F.  Berry,  Pa. 
Dr.  Jabez  G.  Bickerton,  Pa. 
Hon.  Julian  S.  Carr,  N.  C. 
.Mr.  William  S.  Corbv,  D.  C. 
Bishop  Earl  Cranston.  D.  C. 
Dr.    Franklin    Hamilton,    Mass. 


holson.    Md. 
Clarence  F.  Nonnent.  D.   C 
Hon.  John   A.    Patten,   Tenn. 
Mr.    William    S.    Pilling,    Pa. 
Hon.    Samuel    R.   Van    Sant,   Mi. 
Mr.    Brainerd    H.    Warner,    D.    ( 
Bishop  Luther  B.  Wilson,  N.   Y 

Class   of   1923. 

John    F.    Keator.    Pa. 
Vbraham    J.    Palmer,    N.    Y. 
'     ^     nk    Robinson,   111. 


Theodo 


It.  N.    Y. 
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selves  heavily  for  new  and  costly  temples.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  American  University  has  had  to  bide  its  time.  Mean- 
while all  our  important  institutions  of  learning  have  been 
rapidly  advancing  their  standards  and  the  problem  of  the 
American  University  has  been  one  of  sliifting  factors. 
Some  of  Bishop  Hurst's  plans  have  been  modified  in  the 
light  of  later  educational  developments.  But  the  original 
purpose  to  create  here  at  the  national  capital  a  commanding 
center  of  advanced  teaching  which  shall  be  at  once  rev- 
erently Christian  and  fearlessly  progressive  has  never  for 
one   inoment  .been   abandoned. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  beginning  only  of  the  reali- 
zation of  that  purpose.  Let  not  the  impressive  program 
of  this  hour  mislead  any  one.  We  are  going  about  our  Mas- 
ter's work  in  a  very  modest  way.  Today's  program  is  pro- 
phetic rather  than  monumental.  The  presence  of  these  dis- 
tinguished churchmen  and  statesmen  not  only  indicates  their 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  kind  of  service  which 
is  promised  by  this  foundation,  but  suggests  also  that  in  the 
training  of  the  typical  American  both  the  church  and  the 
state  have  a  legitimate  part,  and  that  loyalty  to  God  and 
his  church  and  loyalty  to  the  national  Government  so  far 
from  being  incompatible  virtues,  are  indissolubly  united  in 
the  best  conception  of  Ainerican   Citizenship.      (Applause.) 

We  are  cheered  by  the  presence  today  of  so  tnany  of  our 
faithful  friends.  We  miss  the  visible  presence  of  the  long 
honored  President  of  our  board  of  trustees.  Dr.  David  H. 
Carroll,  by  whose  generous  bequest  this  opening  day  was 
hastened,  and  we  lament  the  illness  which  confines  Dr.  Car- 
roll's successor,  the  Hon.  Aldis  B.  Browne,  to  his  home,  while 
his  heart  is  here  with  us.  But  with  God's  glorious  sky  above 
us,  and  the  thrill  of  his  approving  voice  making  jubilant  our 
spirits,   we  are  ready  to  consecrate  to  the  perpetual  service 


of  Gtid  and  the  world  for  time  and  for  eternity,  for  men  ami 
lor  women  who  would  seek  truth  at  its  purest  fountain  and 
life  at  its  only  source,  the  American  University — chartered  by 
the  .'Kmerican  Congress  and  pillared  upon  the  one  corner  stone 
that  can  support  a  holy  church  and  a  righteous  and  abiding 
state — Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Savior  of  Men,  the 
Light  of  the  World.     (Prolonged  applau.se.) 

Bishop  Cranston:  Among  those  by  whose  counsel  the  Uni- 
versity has  been  lirought  to  its  present  plan  of  going  forward 
with  its  great  work  to  which  it  is  committed — prominently 
among  those  who  have  been  foremost  in  this  work — is  Bishop 
William  Fraser  McDowell,  whose  counsel  to  us  has  been 
invaluable,  whose  presence  here  today  certifies  the  profound 
interest  of  one  who  has  been  an  educator  in  our  church,  and 
an  administrator  of  our  educational  afifairs.  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  who  later  has 
administered  the  highest  office  of  the  Church,  Bishop  Wil- 
liain  Fraser  McDowell,  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  present- 
ing to  you  at  this  moment.     (.Applause.) 


Address  by  Bishop  William  Fraser  McDowell,  President 

of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist 

Episcopal   Church. 

It  is  many  years  since  Mr.  Emerson,  at  Harvard,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Charles,  spoke  of  the  Ainerican  scholar.  Harvard 
College  and  the  Republic  itself  were  both  young  on  that 
long-gone  August  day.  (The  speaker  looked  up  from  his 
manuscript  and  said,  "like  this,"  which  evoked  laughter. ) 
This  event  of  ours  is  related  to  that.  Both  terms  in  the  old 
subject  have  changed,  both  have  become  larger  and  richer 
in  their  content,  but  here  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  as 
yonder  on  the  Charles,  we  still  have  to  do  with  the  American 
scholar ;  we  are  still  planning  to  "write  a  new  chapter  in 
liis  biography."  We  count  ourselves  happy  that  we  can  thus 
relate  ourselves  to  all  the  high  ideals  and  noble  purposes  of 
all  our  past.  We  especially  rejoice  that  our  happy  and 
auspicious  festival,  the  inauguration  of  our  new  educational 
experiment  is  honored  by  the  presence  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  who  embodies  and  illustrates  in  his  own 
culture,  his  character  and  consecration  to  public  service,  the 
finest  traditions,  the  fairest  example  and  the  holiest  uses  of 
scholarship.     (Applause.) 

We  are  formally  inaugurating  today  a  notable  experiment 
in  higher  education.  Nothing  else  quite  like  this  has  been 
planned  or  tried  on  our  soil.  We  propose  at  least  four 
unique,   distinct   lines : 

(1)  The  opening  of  the  rich  and  varied  materials  of  educa- 
tion and  research,  afforded  by  the  government,  to  the  students 
of  the   world,  under  competent   direction  and  guidance. 

(2)  By  a  carefully  devised  system  of  scholarships  and 
fellowships,  the  opening  of  the  graduate  instruction  of  the 
world  to  our   select  young  men  and  women. 

(3)  The  creation  of  a  body  of  scholars,  gathered  from 
everywhere,  sent  everywhere,  united  here  as  Fellows,  re- 
cognized and  pledged  to  humanity's  service  and  the  larger 
uses  of  the  largest  learning. 

(4)  The  creation  of  lectureships  for  Washington  and  else- 
where and  the  making  of  a  literature  which  shall  in  ample 
and  steady  stream  refresh  the  life  of  the  Republic  and  the 
world. 

This  is  the  simple  outline  of  our  large  purpose.  It  would 
be  easy  to  grow  prophetic  and  to  foresee  the  day  not  far 
off  when  there  shall  be  a  thousand  scholars,  gathered  out  of 
all  the  land,  bearing  the  advanced  degrees  of  the  world's 
universities  and  bound  together  as  Fellows  of  the  American 
University.  (Cries  of  "Hear!  Hear!"  and  applause.)  Nothing 
else  I  venture  to  think  so  daring  or  so  wise  has  been  proposed 
by  any  American  church.  Happy  the  body  that  can  hold  fast 
to  traditions,  happy  the  body  that  can  also  make  traditions. 
(Exclamation  of  "Amen"  and  applause.)  This  movement  has 
due  regard  to  those  English  ideals  in  which  our  early  roots 
were  struck,  and  those  later  German  influences  now  so  pro- 
foundly affecting  our  entire  educational  life.  It  remains  true 
to  both  streams  and  sets  a  new  and  living  stream  flowing  in 
the  world.  It  has  always  been  believed,  for  example,  that  an 
institution  must  have  a  vast  equipment  in  the  way  of  buildings 
and  grounds,  and  a  strong  teaching  body  of  eminent  scholars 
or  it  could  not  be  a  university.  Our  institutions  have  had 
to  be  visualized  or  they  could  not  get  money  either  from 
private  benefactors  or  public  treasuries.  Brick  and  stone 
have  been  thought  imperative  both  for  attracting  dollars  and 
drawing  students.    Well,  if  today  you  ask  to  see  the  Ameri- 
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can  University,  I  ask  you  to  look  beyond  what  is  visible 
here,  to  the  universities  of  the  old  world  and  the  new,  to 
every  place  where  a  foremost  scholar  dwells  and  teaches,  to 
every  laboratory  and  library  holding  truth  for  the  eager 
student.  (At  this  point  the  speaker  was  handed  a  glass  of 
water,  and  said,  "Thank  you,  but  is  it  getting  as  dry  as 
that?"  which  evoked  laughter.  The  speaker  then  interjected, 
"One  might  think  that  this  were  an  agricultural  address  and 
that  problems  of  irrigation  were  now  in  process  of  solution  !" 
which  brought  forth  more  laughter. )  The  .American  Uni- 
versity e.xalts  in  its  plans  not  the  local  but  the  universal, 
not  the  provincial  but  the  cosmopolitan,  not  the  visible  but 
the  invisible.  And  to  him  who  has  the  eyes  of  his  mind  and 
heart  opened  this  high  mount  presents  the  rising  vision  of 
open  doors  in  Berlin  and  Leipsic,  Oxford  and  Paris,  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow.  Cambridge  and  New  Haven,  Columbia 
and  Princeton,  Chicago  and  Wisconsin,  and  a  great  host 
beside.  And  through  this  fair  gateway  opened  this  hour 
streams  of  youth  are  starting  to  these  open  doors  in  all 
the  learned  world,  and  hither  soon  they  will  be  returning, 
and  the  outgoers  with  hearts  all  eager  will  meet  the  incomers 
with  their  hands  full  and  the  light  of  purpose  on  their  lirows. 
(Applause.) 

And  never  before,  it  seems  to  me,  has  here  been  quite  such 
an  application  of  tlie  democracy  and  the  cosmopolitanism  of 
advanced  learning.  Vonder  at  the  top  of  the  world  sleeps 
England's  foremost  dreamer,  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  opened  the 
Universities  of  England  to  the  youth  of  America.  No  finer 
plan  had  ever  been  devised  to  make  acquaintances  and  friends 
of  the  youth  who  pretty  soon  will  lead  the  English-speaking 
peoples.  Already  that  plan  makes  mightily  for  the  world's 
peace  and  will  make  for  it  stilt  more  mightily  in  days  to 
come.  And  this  in  even  larger  measure  will  serve  like  pur- 
pose. "Saxon,  Norman,  Dane  are  we,"  says  England's  poet. 
Saxon,  Norman,  Dane,  and  everything  besides  are  we.  And 
that  final  federation  of  the  world  toward  which  the  whole 
creation  moves,  will  come  not  at  the  point  of  bayonet  or 
mouth  of  cannon,  but  at  the  hands  of  the  clear  thinkers,  the 
world-trained  scholars  (applause),  the  brotherhood  of  learn- 
ing, the  people — men  and  women  who  study  together  in  youth 
and  in  manhood,  and  come  together  for  the  common  good. 
(Applause.) 

The  words  have  dropped  out  earlier  than  I  thought  they 
would — the  common  good.  The  common  good  is  before  our 
eyes    this    afternoon,    the    common    good    not    as    interpreted 
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for  Methodism  or  for  .-\merica ;  but  the  common  good  as 
interpreted  for  humanity.  (Applause.)  Goldwin  Smith's 
scat  at  Cornell  contains  the  words:  "Above  all  nations  is 
humanity."  We  shall  be  smart  enough  in  America  and  1 
think  we  shall  be  rich  enough,  but  if  we  ever  break  it  will 
be  because  we  set  our  hearts  on  learning  and  wealth  and  all 
that  belongs  to  them,  for  their  own  sake,  and  for  our  own 
sake,  instead  of  consecrating  ourselves  to  the  common  good, 
interpreted  in  world  terms.  Maybe  this  is  not  what  I  was 
expected  to  say,  but  I  am  not  thinking  chiefly  of  the  Ameri- 
can University  as  opening  a  new  gate  of  educational  privilege 
for  American  youth.  I  am  thinking  of  it  chiefly  as  opening 
a  new  chapter  of  service  for  the  American  scholar,  whose 
biography  we  are  always  writing.  We  shall  open  up  and 
apply  new  and  wonderful  resources?  We  shall  push  back 
the  boundaries  of  the  unknown?  We  shall  not  be  content 
simply  to  learn  what  is  already  known?  We  shall  make  lec- 
tures and  theses  and  momographs?  We  shall  open  the  wealth 
of  the  world  for  our  eager  and  aspiring  youth?  All  that 
surely  and  proudly  and  gratefully.  I5ut  our  service  will  not 
be  final  and  perfect  until  we  have  opened  new  resources  of 
life  to  those  whose  lives  are  barren ;  or  until  we  have  pushed 
back  the  boundaries  of  the  unendurable.  (Applause.)  We 
shall  defend  the  truth  with  many  a  brave  blow,  but  the 
scholar  will  strike  his  bravest  blows  for  humanity.  The 
wealth  of  the  world  open  for  eager  youth,  the  need  of  the 
world  open  for  the  touch  of  the  trained  youth. 

"Round   the  cape  of  a  sudden  came  the  sea. 

And    the    sun    looked    over    the    mountain's    rim. 

And  straight  was  a  path  of  gold  for  him 

And  the  need  of  a  world  of  men  for  me." 
Path  of  gold  opens  for  those  we  send  to  Berlin  and  Paris 
and  the  rest;  need  of  the  world  of  men  for  those  whose 
faces  turn  this  way  after  Berlin.  Wealth  easily  becomes 
selfish,  culture  just  as  easily  becomes  selfish  and  betrays 
itself  in  so  doing — and  both  must  be  saved  by  service. 

Every  year  I  pass  through  a  noble  campus  gateway  bear- 
ing this  inscription :  "So  enter  that  daily  thou  mayst  be- 
come more  thoughtful  and  more  learned.  So  depart  that 
daily  thou  mayst  become  more  useful  to  thy  country  and 
to  mankind."     That  is  our  thought  in  all  our  plans. 

There  have  been  many  theories  of  education  since  Aristotle, 
who  believed  in  education  as  a  training  for  good  Greek 
citizenship.  Many  have  thought  of  it  chiefly  for  its  ecclesi- 
astical uses.  In  our  time  there  is  rather  undue  emphasis 
upon  the  demand  for  practical  results.  Philosophy  is  being 
compelled  both  to  bake  and  butter  the  modern  man's  bread. 
One  of  Mr.  Howell's  best  known  characters  thought  all  educa- 
tion was  to  train  a  man  to  exploit  the  community  for  his  own 
benefit.  Nations  have  sometimes  had  such  ideals.  In  the 
face  of  this  intensely  practical  demand,  one  has  an  increasing 
regard  for  those  blessed  old  humanists  who  did  not  have  the 
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fear  of  a  dollar  before  their  eyes,  but  just  loved  sweetness  and 
light  because  they  were  sweetness  and  light.  Many  of  us 
were  brought  up  on  the  theory  that  the  end  of  higher  educa- 
tion was  character,  but  the  modern  world  has  learned  a  better 
word  and  enlarged  the  meaning  of  all  these  noble  terms  by 
putting  that  better  word  into  them.  That  better  word,  now 
on  scholars'  lips,  is  service  and  its  example  and  interpreter 
is  that  one  world-citizen,  head  of  the  church,  supreme  'Peaclier 
of  mankind  who  came  "not  to  be  ministered  unio  but  to 
minister."     (Applause.) 

Modern  education  has  become  very  expensive,  but  it  has  also 
become  very  necessary.  The  world's  machinery  has  become 
very  complicated.  The  world's  engineers  must  be  very  com- 
petent. The  people  liecome  increasingly  omnipotent.  Their 
ieaders  must  be  ever  more  capable.  Learning  is  to  be  pressed 
into  the  last  fold  of  our  life.  Truth  is  not  for  the  few  but 
for  the  many.  Therefore  our  interest  is  not  in  these  highly 
privileged  Fellows  of  the  American  University  to  whom  gates 
shall  be  opened,  but  in  that  universal  humanity  whom  these 
Fellows  will  help  to  lead  out  of  ignorance.  Our  final  concern 
is  not  the  higher  education  of  the  few  but  the  highest  possible 
education  of  the  many.  It  is  not  easy  to  keep  wealth  demo- 
cratic. Heaven  save  the  world  from  a  scholarship  tliat  is 
not  democratic.  (Cries  of  "Hear!  Hear!"  and  applause.) 
Selfish  and  snobbish  learning  is  intolerable.  Wealth  will  b^ 
asked  for  this  as  for  other  educational  movements.  Wealth 
ought  to  be  so  asked  for  or  given  without  the  asking.  On? 
wishes  that  the  day  might  come  that  Professor  Mahafify  de- 
scribed when  he  was  here  and  when  the  first  great  gifts  were 
being  made  and  he  wrote  that  in  America  "The  rich  men  are 
going  about  like  roaring  lions  seeking  what  they  may  endow." 
(Laughter.)  What  shall  be  asked  of  the  University  in  re- 
turn? Here  again  we  must  go  back  to  one  of  our  oldest 
universities  for  answer.  When,  in  young  manhood,  Charles 
W.  Eliyt  was  becoming  president  of  Harvard  he  said:  "The 
L'niversity  will  make  to  the  community  rich  return  of  learn- 
ing, of  poetry,  of  piety,  and  of  that  fine  sense  of  civic  duty 
without  which  republics  are  impossible." 

Pasteur  defined  democracy  in  these  words:  "Democracy 
is  that  order  in  the  state  which  permits  each  individual  to 
put  forth  his  utmost  effort. "  But  you  feel  the  incomplete- 
ness of  that.  The  period  came  before  the  sentence  was 
finished.  This  utmost  effort  must  be  like  Abraham's  elec- 
tion— you  understand  that  Abraham  was  a  candidate  for  a 
long  time  (laughter) — that  the  nations  of  the  earth  may  be 
blessed.  This  American  University  thus  takes  upon  itself 
an  immense  responsibility  in  the  very  name  it  bears.  For  it 
is  to  help  make  that  new  American  who  sliall  help  to  make 
that  new  America,  which  shall  help  make  that  new  world 
which  is  the  goal  of  history.  (Applause.)  It  will  take  the 
provincial  and  make  him  a  cosmopolitan  even  while  it 
deepens  his  patriotism.  Seated  here  at  the  capital  it  will  act 
as  a  unifying  force  for  a  world  group,  making  for  peace 
and  righteousness  with  all  men  of  light  and  leading  and 
goodwill.  Goldwin  Smith  declared  that  "democracy  is  not 
yet  large  minded."  If  not,  it  must  be  made  so.  For  the  whole 
world  needs  a  large-minded  America,  I  shall  not  soon  for- 
get a  night  in  Calcutta  when  several  hundred  native  Indian 
students  gathered  about  me  after  an  address  and  asked  me 
to  speak  again.  One  of  them  spoke  for  all,  saying :  "Tell 
us  about  George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln."  (Ap- 
plause.) To  hear  these  names  thus  spoken  in  the  heart  of 
that  Eastern  world  gave  me  a  new,  keen  sense  of  America's 
place  in  the  world.  And  that  sense  of  our  world  place  is 
upon  me  today  as  I  speak  these  opening  words  for  this  vast 
venture  into  the  higher  life.  We  cannot  make  the  world 
American,  nor  English  nor  German.  We  cannot  make  it 
republican  in  form.  The  Master  of  our  souls  did  not  direct 
us  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  teach  the  English  language  to 
every  creature.  We  cannot  even  whip  the  whole  world, 
though  some  seem  to  think  we  can,  and  ought.  But  we 
can  unite  with  the  men  and  nations  who  keep  the  lamp  of 
truth  aflame,  and  the  love  of  men  alive,  to  teach  the  world : 
to  train  it  in  truth  and  peace,  sympathy  and  righteousness ; 
to  lead  it  in  paths  of  brotherhood;  to  break  down  the  caste 
spirit  everywhere.  "The  youth  of  a  nation  are  the  trustees 
of  posterity,"  and  the  American  University  solemnly  pledges 
itself  to  perform  its  tasks  in  such  spirit  that  the  trustees  of 
posterity  shall  nobly  fulfill  their  holy  trust  for  humanity's 
sake.     We  look  for  the  time, 

"When  light   shall   spread   and   man  be   like   man 
Through  all  the  seasons  of  the  Golden  year." 
When  the  whole  round  world  shall 
"Be  bound  in  every  way 
By  gold  chains  about  tlie   feet  of  God." 


.■\nd  upon  this  vast  endeavor  the  Methodist  Churcli  asks 
the  favor  of  men  and  the  blessing  of  .Almighty  God.  (Pro- 
longed applause. ) 

Bishop  Cranston :  M  this  early  period  in  our  history  as 
an  institution,  we  shall  not  begin  liy  giving  any  exhibition  of 
disloyalty  to  the  American  government.  We  have  drawn 
very  heavily  upon  the  executive  departments  for  our  pro- 
gram today.  We  have  no  thought,  however,  of  suspending 
the  operations  of  government.  (Laughter.)  Important  as 
the  hour  is,  we  shall  not  have  ventured  so  far.  We  are 
very  .sure  there  can  be  no  war  measures  taken  this  after- 
noon. (Applause  and  laughter.)  We  are  hound  to  have 
peace.  (Cries  of  "Hear!  Hear!"  and  laughter.)  But  while 
we  realize  the  great  favor  which  has  been  shown  us  in  the 
President's  having  given  his  consent  to  be  with  us,  and 
formally  to  open  the  .American  Lhiiversity,  our  realization 
binds  us  to  any  arrangement  by  which  the  President's  con- 
venience or  duty  may  be  accommodated,  f  shall  introduce 
him  to  you  now.  How  great!y  embarrassed  have  we  been 
as  a  people  in  finding  fitting  terms  in  which  to  prcnent  those 
who  hold  our  highest  offices!  1  can  remember  in  the  olden 
day,  when  we  were  taught  to  say,  "His  Excellency,"  and 
"Vour  Excellency,"  until  we  found  out  that  every  little 
secondary  individual  in  Europe  was  called  "Your  Excel- 
lency"! (Laughter.)  And  now  comes  the  suggestion,  "His 
Majesty"!  (Laughter.)  \'ou  could  not  find  a  little  kingdom 
anywhere  in  the  wide  world,  whose  ruler  is  not  presented 
and  looked  up  to  as  "His  Majesty."  ,We!l,  I  think  we  have  a 
majesty  equal  to  any  majesty  that  occupies  any  throne  the 
world  over!  (Applause.)  And  I  believe  T  will  venture 
(laughter)  "His  Majesty,"  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  primarily  representing  the  majesty  of  Christian  man- 
hood (applause),  and  officially  representing  the  majesty  of 
the  American  people.  (Applause.)  The  President — our 
President!      (Prolonged   applause.) 


Address   by   the   President   of   the   United   States. 

Bishop  Cranston,  ladies  and  gentlemen  :  The  distinguished 
gentlemen  who  arranged  the  programme  of  the  afternoon 
have  been  gracious  enough  to  excuse  me  from  making  an 
address.  They  have  permitted  me  to  say  the  few  and  simple 
words,  which  I  can  say  with  so  much  depth  of  feeling,  which 
will  welcome  into  the  world  of  American  scholarship  this  new 
university. 

There  is  a  sort  of  imaginative  excitement  about  witnessing 
the  inauguration  of  a  great  adventure  of  the  mind,  an  adven- 
ture of  the  immortal  part  of  us,  which,  if  it  do  its  work  as 
it  should  be  done,  may  leave  its  mark  upon  mankind  for  all 
time.  L'niversities  may  outlast  nati(ms  and  their  history  is 
not  marked  by  the  movements  of  parties  or  the  changes  tjf 
politics. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  fight  which  is  more  heartening  than 
fighting  for  the  ideals  of  scholarship.  I  have  never  pretended, 
of  course,  that  in  a  college  you  could  make  a  scholar  in  four 
years.  A  Yale  friend  of  mine  said  that  after  teaching  for 
twenty  years  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  human 
mind  possessed  infinite  resources  for  resisting  the  introduction 
of  knowledge ;  and  it  takes  considerably  more  than  four  years 
to  break  down  the  defenses  and  begin  the  high  enterprise  of 
scholarship.  But  I  have  at  least  fought  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  begin  it  and  to  awaken  the  mind  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
undertaking. 

Schorarship  is  the  mastery,  the  exact  mastery  and  compre- 
hension of  great  bodies  of  knowledge;  and  the  comprehension 
is  more  difficidt  than  the  mastery.  It  is  much  easier  to  know 
than  it  is  to  understand.  It  is  much  easier  to  acquire  than  it 
is  to  interpret.  And  yet  all  knowledge  is  dead  which  is  not 
interpreted.  The  vision  of  the  scholar  is  worth  more  to  the 
world  than  his  industry. 

It  is  appropriate  that  a  university  should  be  set  upon  a  hill. 
It  must  be  a  place  of  outlook  and  there  must  be  eyes  in  it  that 
can  comprehend  the  things  that  are  seen,  even  the  things 
distant  and  vague  upon  the  horizon.  Tor  the  object  of 
scholarship  is  not  to  please  the  scholar,  is  not  to  amuse  the 
leisure  of  inquisitive  minds,  but  to  be  put  forth,  to  release  the 
human  spirit  from  every  kind  of  thraldom,  particularly  frorh 
the  thraldom  of  darkness,  from  the  thraldom  of  not  knowing 
the  path  and  not  being  able  to  see  the  way  as  it  treads  it. 
It  is  knowledge  properly  interpreted,  seen  with  a  vision  of 
insight,  that  is  uniting  the  spirits  of  the  world.  Charles  Lamb 
made  a  remark  once  wdiich  seems  to  me  to  go  pretty  deep  as 
a  human  remark.    'He  was  speaking  very  ill  of  some  man  not 
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present  in  llu'  little  ecini|)any  in  uliicli  he  was  talking,  and  due 
of  his  friends  said,  "VVhy,  Charles.  1  didn't  know  that  jon 
knew  him."  He  said,  "l-l-I  don't;  1-1  can't  h-hate  a  man 
I-I-l  know.''  How  profound  and  how  human  that  is!  There 
are  races  whom  we  despise,  anil  it  generally  turns  oiit  that  we 
despise  them  because  we  do  not  know  them.  We  have  not 
found  the  common  footing  of  humanity  with  which  to  touch 
them  and  deal  with  them.  1  have  sometimes,  when  sitting  in 
the  company  of  particularly  al)ly  dressed  people  wdio  were 
interested  in  philanthropy,  wondered  whether  they  knew  how 
to  be  philanthropic.  Philanthropy  does  not  consist  in  giving 
your  money  to  pay  for  what  someiiody  else  will  do  for  man- 
kind. It  consists,  at  the  fountain  head,  of  putting  yourself  on 
the  same  level  of  life  and  comprehension  with  the  persons 
whom  you  wish  to  help  and  letting  your  heart  beat  in  tune 
with  their  heart  so  that  you  will  understand. 

The  object  of  scholarship,  the  object  of  all  knowledge, 
whether  you  call  it  by  the  large  name  of  scholarship  or  not, 
is  to  understand,  is  to  comprehend,  is  to  know  what  the  need 
of  mankind  is  and  to  find  that  need  in  yourself,  so  that  you 
can  interpret  it  without  going  to  the  books — merely  by  look- 
ing in  your  own  heart  and  listening  to  your  own  under- 
standing. That  is  the  reason,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  why 
scholarship  has  usually  been  most  fruitful  when  associated 
with  religion  ;  and  scholarship  has  never,  so  far  as  1  can  at 
this  moment  recollect,  been  associated  with  any  religion 
except  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  religion  of  humanity 
and  the  comprehension  of  humanity  are  of  the  same  breed 
and  kind ;  they  go  together.  It  is  very  proper,  therefore, 
that  under  Christian  auspices  a  great  adventure  of  the  mind, 
a  great  enterprise  of  the  spirit,  should  be  entered  upon. 

There  is  no  particular  propriety  in  my  being  present  to  open 
a  university  merely  because  I  am  President  of  the  United 
States.  Nobody  is  president  of  any  part  of  the  human  mind. 
The  mind  is  free.  It  owes  subservience  and  allegiance  to 
nobody  under  God.  The  only  thing  that  one  can  do  in 
opening  a  university  is  to  say  we  wish  to  add  one  more  means 
of  emancipating  the  human  mind,  emancipting  it  from  fear, 
from  misunderstanding, — emanci()ating  it  frnm  the  dark  and 
leading  it  into  the  light. 

I  hope  there  may  be  lecturers  in  this  university  who  can 
interpret  life.  I  have  not  met  many,  but  I  hope  you  will  catch 
some  of  them.  Carlyle  had  a  fancy  once  of  an  old  professor 
who  was  the  Professor  of  Things  in  General;  and  I  do  not 
see  how  anybody  can  be  a  successful  professor  of  anything 
in  particular  unless  he  is  a  professor  also  in  sotne  degree  of 
things  in  general ;  because  unless  he  knows,  and  knows  with 
real  vision,  how  that  particular  thing  is  related  to  all  the 
rest,  he  does  not  know  anything  about  it..  I  have  often  used 
this  illustration :  .\  man  loses  his  way  in  a  desert,  and  we 
say  he  has  lost  himself.  If  you  will  reflect  for  a  moment, 
that  is  the  only  thing  he  has  not  lost.  He  is  there ;  but  he 
has  lost  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  .He  does  not  know  where 
any  other  fixed  thing  in  the  world  is.  If  he  did,  he  could 
steer  by  it  and  .get  home,  or  get  out  of  the  desert,  at  any  rate. 
His  whole  validity  as  a  man  depends  upon  his  knkowdedge  of 
the  points  of  the  compass  and  where  everything  else  in  the 
world  is.  He  will  run  his  head  against  a  stone  wall  if  he 
docs  not  know  where  the  stone  wall  is;  and  after  he  has  run 
his  head  against  the  stone  wall  his  identity  is  of  no  particular 
importance.  He  has  lost  identity.  He  has  lost  his  life,  not 
by  not  knowing  himself,  but  by  not  know-ing  where  the  stone 
wal!  was.  That  is  what  the  German  scholar  has  in  his  mind 
when  he  speaks  of  orienting  ourselves, — Knowing  where  the 
East  is.  We  will  not  have  to  go  East,  but  if  we  know  where 
the  East  is  we  can  steer  for  any  ])art  of  the  compass  by  re- 
lating ourselves  properly  to  the  East. 

So  we  are  here  setting  up  on  this  hill  as  upon  a  high 
pedestal  once  more  the  compass  of  human  life  with  its  great 
needle  pointing  steadily  at  the  lodestar  of  the  human  spirit. 
Let  men  who  wish  to  know  come  and  look  upon  this  compass 
and  thereafter  determine  which  way  they  will  ,go ! 


Resolutions  of  the  Trustees  on  the  Death  of  Aldis  Birdsey 
Browne. 

\\ni;ui;.\s.  In  his  allwisc  I'nnidciicc.  nur  Heavenly 
l'"atlicr  has  called  from  earth  otir  friend  ;utd  limllici-, 
Mr.    Aldis    UircLscv    Browne;   and 

\\'iiI':ki:.\s,  This  eminent  citizen,  this  itseftil  and  he- 
loved  servant  of  the  Church,  long  h;is  been  a  [uirtici- 


pant  in  many  activities  iti  civic,  educational  and  jjhil- 
anthropic  channels  of  power  ;  and 

\\'in:Ri:.\s,  We,  tlie  Trustees  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity, feel  ourselves  especially  bereaved  in  the  de- 
cease of  our  tried  and  aggressive  leader;  be  it  there- 
fore 

Resok'cd,  First,  that  in  the  death  of  .\ldis  I'.irdsey 
Browne  the  citizenship  of  the  National  Capital  has 
lost  one  of  its  noblest  spirits  and  the  Christian  Church 
one  of  its  most  earnest,  helpful  and  devoted  .sons ; 

Resolved.  Second,  that  the  tnany  causes  of  charity 
and  righteousness  of  which  he  was  an  exponent  and 
a  director  have  parted  with  one  of  their  wisest  and 
n^ost  eiiicient  administrators ; 

Resolved.  Third,  that  the  Atiierican  University,  in 
tlie  removal  from  its  councils  of  the  President  of  its 
Board  of  Trustees,  feels  poignantly  the  loss  of  his 
leadership,  and  records  its  deep  appreciation  of  his  gen- 
erous gifts  of  time,  energy  and  money  and  of  his 
unflagging  zeal  in  resj)onse  to  all  its  calls  and  needs ; 

Resohrd,  Fourth,  that,  as  comrades  in  labor  witii 
this  broad-visioned  worker,  we  express  our  sense  of 
personal  loss,  and  declare  our  own  [uirpose  the  more 
earnestly  to  promote  this  cause  of  the  university  which 
he  so  dearly  loved ; 

Resolved,  Fifth,  that  these  resolutions  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  Board  and  that  a  copy  of  them 
be  sent  to  the  family  of  our  deceased  brother. 

Adopted  June  2,  1914. 

Charles  W.  B.m.dwin, 

Secrctar\. 


John  A.  Gutteridge. 

A  life  of  unwonted  energy  and  purposeful  labor 
closed  its  earthly  stage  when  on  May  (i,  1!I14,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  A.  Gutteridge,  after  a  prolonged  illness, 
at  his  peaceful  seaside  home  in  Ocean  Grove,  New 
Jersey,  fottnd  his  eternal  rest.  Under  handicaps  that 
would  have  discouraged  many  a  stout  heart,  this  man 
pushed  and  won  liis  way  to  tnerited  distinction  in 
the  ratiks  of  his  tninisterial  brethren.  In  the  pastoral 
and  benevolent  work  of  his  own  Conference,  the  New- 
ark, he  attained  a  high  level  and  achieved  notable 
results.  For  many  years  he  wrought  successfully  in  the 
.service  of  Syracuse  University,  and  during  the  closing 
decade  of  his  life  he  served  as  Field  Secretary  of  the 
Atnerican  University.  In  his  persotiality  he  united 
geniality  and  grit,  accuracy  of  detail  and  breadth  of 
system.  His  name  will  be  cherished  in  the  homes  of 
thousands.  His  faith  has  triumphed  and  his  crown  is 
won. 


Action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  the  Death  of  Bishop 
Bowman. 

W'lii'lKK.vs,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly  Father  to 
remove  from  us  the  Rev.  Bishop  Thomas  Bowman, 
1).  D.,  LL.  1).,  and 

W'li i;ki;.\s.  The  venerable  Bishop  long  was  associ- 
ated with  us  as  an  earnest  supporter  atid  faithful 
coutiselor  in  the  cause  of  the  American  L'niversity ; 
be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  First,  that  we  will  cherish  the  memory  of 
this  good  man  and  faithful  bishop  whose  words  and 
work  shall  live  long  in  tlie  history  of  the  church  ; 
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Resolved,  Si'c<  111(1,  thai  we  are  (iccply  sensible  of 
tlie  loss  to  us  and  to  the  church  at  large  in  the  closing 
of  his  most  estimable  life ; 

Resoh'cd,  Tiiird,  that  we  assure  the  family  and 
relatives  that  we  shall  cherish  always  his  kindly  spirit 
and  active  brotherly  interest  in  the  University  and  do 
now  wish  to  convey  to  these  bereaved  friends  our 
heartfelt  sympathy; 

Resolved,  Fourth,  that  we  order  these  resolutions 
s])read  upon  our  records  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  family. 

Adopted  May  ^7,   !;»1  I. 

CiiAKij'S  W.  Uai.dvvin. 

.SV(Ti'/(;;-\'. 

Resolutions  on  the  Death  of  Mr.  Truman  D.  Collins. 

\\  iiiCKi:.\s.  In  His  allwisc  Providence  it  hath  ])leased 
our  Heavenly  Father  to  remove  from  among  us  our 
friend  and  colaborer,  Truman  D.  Collins ;  and 

WinCRivAS,  Our  friend  long  was  associated  with  us 
as  a  loyal  friend  of  the  American  University  and  a 
generous  supporter  of  the  work  with  his  counsel, 
interest  and  money ;  and 

WhKrkas,  He  often  had  expressed  his  earnest  de- 
sire that  the  University  in  some  way  might  inaugurate 
the  actual  work  for  which  it  was  planned;  be  it 
therefore 

Resolved,  First,  that  we  have  experienced  a  most 
serious  loss  in  this  passing  of  our  friend  and  that  the 
American  University  has  suffered  greatly  by  this  cut- 
ting off  of  our  associate  from  his  loved  activities ; 

Resolved,  Second,  that  we  shall  cherish  always  in 
the  memory  of  workers  associated  with  us  in  this 
enterprise  the  active  interest  and  optimistic  hope  of 
our  brother ; 

Resolved.  Third,  that  we  assure  the  son  and  other 
relatives  and  friends  of  our  brother  that  they  have  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  affliction; 

Resolved,  Fourth,  that  we  order  these  resolutions 
spread  upon  our  records,  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to 
the  son  of  Brother  Collins. 

Adopted  May  37,  1914. 

Chari.es  W.  Baldwin. 

Secretary. 


Our  Biblical  Museum. 

A  new  interest  has  developed  on  the  part  of  the 
public  in  the  Mountford-Mamreov  Palestinian  Mu- 
seum, located  in  our  College  of  History.  Through  the 
joint  labors  of  Madame  Mountford  and  Miss  Mam- 
reo\'  the  collection  recently  has  been  enlarged  in  scope 
and  put  in  an  improved  condition.  Large  numbers 
have  been  present  on  the  days  wdnen  the  Museum  has 
been  open,  and  the  descriptions  of  the  costumes,  uten- 
sils and  curios  have  been  given  by  these  artistic  and 
informing  daughters  of  Israel.  Madame  Mountford 
is  now  tilling  engagements  lecturing  in  the  middle 
West.  Miss  Mamreov  for  the  summer  will  be  at 
the  Museum  on  Wednesdays  from  2  to  4:30  P.  M., 
and  on  Sundays  from  3  to  5  P.  M.  to  show  visitors  the 
rich  and  instructive  contents  of  the  Museum. 


Frank  W.  Collier,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  Research. 

On  the  fifth  page  of  the  Courier  we  present  the 
picture  of  our  new  Director  of  Research,  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Frank  W.  Collier,  wdio  was  elected  to  this  im- 
portant position  on  March  25,  1914,  and  entered  upon 


his  work  the  first  of  May.  A  native  of  Maryland  and 
a  graduate  of  Johns  Ho])kins,  he  is  thoroughly  at  home 
in  the  region  of  which  Washington  and  Baltimore  are 
the  great  centers.  He  is  also  an  alumnus  of  the 
School  of  Theology  of  Boston  University,  and  long 
was  associated  intimately,  as  student  and  collaborator, 
with  the  late  gifted  philosophical  writer  and  teacher, 
Professor  Borclen  Parker  JJowne. 

Dr.  Collier  comes  to  the  University  directly  from  the 
pa.storate  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  cf 
Boston.  Pie  now  is  vigorously  at  work  preparing  the 
first  catalogue  or  manual  which  will  appear  probably 
in  the  early  fall  and  will  contain  information  for  grad- 
uates from  college,  as  to  materials,  facilities,  privileges 
and  helps  to  be  found  in  Washington  for  prosecuting 
studies  and  researches  along  special  lines. 


Our  American   University. 

The  advice  of  old  Ei'ictetus  still  holds  good:  "If  you  can- 
not frame  your  circumstances  in  accordance  with  your  wishes, 
frame  your  will  into  harmony  with  your  circumstances." 
The  heauty  of  this  philosophy  is  that  it  not  only  brings 
comfort  to  those  who  practice  it,  but  also  in  many  cases  it 
furnishes  a  better  course  of  action  than  was  at  first  con- 
templated. This  truth  is  illustrated  in  the  career  of  our 
American  University,  which  was  so  auspiciously  opened  last 
week.  The  sponsors  of  that  institution,  finding  it  impossible 
exactly  to  fulfill  the  dream  of  Bishop  Hurst,  its  founder, 
turned  to  a  line  of  action  quite  dilifercnt,  with  the  result 
that  many  persons  are  convinced  that  the  new  design  is  bet- 
ter than  the  original  plan.  Instead  of  the  traditional  univer- 
sity, with  its  elaborate  equipment,  its  varied  faculties  and  its 
numerous  students  in  residence,  the  American  University  will 
in  the  first  place  consist  of  an  institution  for  research,  to  be 
operated  in  connection  with  the  departments  and  bureaus 
of  the  government,  which  constitute  Washington  an  unrivaled 
center  for  such  investigation.  In  the  second  place,  a  system 
of  lectureships  and  publications  will  be  arranged,  through 
which  widest  diffusion  of  knowledge  will  be  made  possible. 
Finally,  on  the  nomination  of  other  universities,  colleges 
and  technical  and  professional  schools,  approved  students  will 
be  granted  fellowships  for  study  in  universities  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  the  March-April  number  of  the  Metliodist  Re- 
view Chancellor  Franklin  Hamilton  presented  a  finely  con- 
structed description  of  the  work  which  is  to  be  carried  on  by 
the  American  University,  and  outlined  the  expectations  which 
are  cherished  by  its  friends.  At  that  time  he  also  answered 
certain  objections  which  were  urged  against  the  university 
by  persons  not  familiar  with  the  terms  under  which  its 
work  is  to  be  conducted. 

The  whole  Church  should  rejoice  in  this  culmination. 
Elsewhere  a  complete  account  of  the  opening  is  given.  As 
showing  the  motive  of  the  university,  Bishop  Hamilton  said : 

"The  object  of  education  is  not  only  the  dififusion  of  the 
improved  arts,  science,  philosophy  and  literature  of  America 
and  Europe,  which  are  only  means  to  an  end,  it  is  not  only 
cultural  and  vocational,  to  be  conformed  to  the  world,  but 
for  the  higher  and  holier  purpose  of  being  transformed  by 
the  renewing  of  the  mind  to  exert  a  right  influence  on  the 
manners,  the  conduct  and  the  character  of  mankind." 

The  financial  plan  under  which  the  American  University 
is  to  be  conducted  is  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  proposed  to 
secure  $1,500,000  in  three  units  of  $500,000  each.  The  first 
of  these  has  been  raised  and  will  be  put  into  immediate  use. 
The  securing  of  the  balance  will  go  forward  now  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and  it  is  believed  that  so  much  interest  has  been 
awakened  in  the  enterprise  that  many  persons  will  rise  to  its 
support  who  hitherto  have  hesitated,  because  they  could  see 
for  the  near  future  no  practical  outcome  of  their  gifts.  Time 
alone  can  show  whether  the  scheme  of  this  educational  depar- 
ture is  wise ;  but  surely  there  is  no  further  occasion  for  mis- 
givings and  doubt,  much  less  for  those  vague  irritations 
which  were  experienced  by  many  of  our  educational  leaders 
when  they  assumed  that  the  American  University  would  be 
a  competitor  with  existing  institutions.  That  was  a  fine 
putting  of  the  case  which  Bishop  McDowell  gave  when  he 
said,  "Nothing  else  so  daring,  and  I  venture  to  think  nothing 
else  so  wise,  lias  ever  been  proposed  in  an  educational  way 
by  an  American   Church." — The  Ch>'isti(in  Advocate, 
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OPENING     DAY— BISHOP    HAMILTON     SPEAKINti 

Opening  Day,  May  27,  1914— Formal  Exercises  Continued. 

Bishop  Cranston :  Now  we  will  resume  our  program. 
.Among  the  early  friends  of  this  college — of  this  institution — 
was  John  W.  Hamilton,  the  brother  of  the  Chancellor.  I 
believe  it  is  a  matter  of  tradition  that  Bishop  Hurst  men- 
tioned to  Dr.  Hamilton  his  project  of  the  .'\inerican  Uni- 
versity and  that  Dr,  Hamilton  went  down  into  his  pocket 
at  once  and  said,  "and  I  will  give  the  first  dollar."  So  that 
the  foundation  upon  which  we  are  already  resting  today  is 
the  dollar  offered  by  Dr.  Hamilton  to  Bishop  Hurst.  (Ap- 
plause.) Dr.  Hamilton's  interest  in  the  institution,  like  the 
man,  has  been  unfolding,  and  recently  he  has  used  that  mar- 
velously  persuasive  power  of  his  so  effectually  with  his 
friends  as  to  endow  a  chair  and  is  already  at  work  in  con- 
structing another  chair.  But  I  will  not  stop  to  tell  you  just 
what  that  means,  because  the  time  is  short  and  I  wish  to 
present  to  you  Bishop  John  Hamilton,  who  will  speak  to  us 
now.     (.Applause.)  _  ; 

Address  by  Bishop  John  William  Hamilton,  LL.  D., 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Chancellor,  if  he  is  about  here  anywhere 
(voice  from  platform:  "Here  he  is."),  Mr.  President, 
Honored   Guests  and   Friends : 

I  esteem  it  a  most  distinguished  honor  to  he  present  to- 
day, to  share  in  the  courtesy  and  favor  of  the  nation's 
official  countenance.  It  is  most  fitting  for  us,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  you,  not  only  as  the  most  distinguished  resident 
of  this  city,  and  in  your  high  office  our  first  citizen  of  the 
world,  but  as  primus  inter  pares  in  your  educational  position 
among  the  distinguished  Presidents  of  the  great  Universi- 
ties of  the  United  States,  should  grace  this  occasion  with 
your  ])resence  and  approval.  And  it  is  in  like  keeping  with 
tlie  appropriateness  of  this  hour,  and  the  high  calling  of 
the  great  school  whose  doors  we  open  today,  that  the  hon- 
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ored  members  of  your  cabinet,  who  are  distinguished  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Christian  Church  as  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, should  lend  us  their  influence  and  encouragement 
(Applause.) 

The  importance  of  this  day  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  American  University.  But  tlie  importance  of 
the  occasion  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  present  resources 
of  the  institution.  It  is  to  be  determined  by  all  of  its  future 
history.  The  great  Aberdeen  University  of  Scotland  for 
four   years   consisted   of   a   single   professorship. 

Neither  is  the  significance  of  these  exercises  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  honor  and  distinction  of  all  these  great  repre- 
sentatives, even  though  they  were  unprecedented  in  their 
abilities,  excellence  of  spirit  and  great  friendly  environment. 
Our  presence  here  will  be  magnified  or  minified  by  what 
is  to  come.  It  is  not  the  pretensions  of  this  day,  but  the 
quality  and  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  down  the  long  years 
by  this  University,  which  shall  give  significance  to  what  we 
say  and  do. 

Who  are  the  young  men  and  women  to  be,  who  will  enter 
these  open  doors  and  go  forth  from  them  to  help  influence 
the  nations  and  the  world  ?  We  are  but  the  men  of  today ; 
they  shall  be  the  great  men  of  tomorrow,  the  greater  men 
of  the  greater  tomorrow  after  tomorrow,  and  then  again 
of  the  tomorrow  after  that  tomorrow.  Say_  not  that  either 
privilege  or  achievement  is  near  to  the  finish.  The  great 
men  of  all  the  past  should  be  as  little  men  in  contrast  with 
the  great  men  who  are  to  come.  We  have  witnessed  great 
intellectual  achievements,  but  we  are  far  away  from  the  great- 
est and  best  of  achievements  yet  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
greatest  and  best  of  men.  We  have  often  been  told  of  the 
eccentric  head-master  in  the  German  School  who  never  re- 
moved his  hat  when  he  met  or  stood  in  the  presence  of  the 
nobles  and  even  princes  of  the  realm,  but  always  accosted 
the  boys  of  his  school  when  he  met  them  by  bowing  to  them 
and  lifting  his  hat.  When  he  was  reproached  for  his  dis- 
respect of  the  nobilitj'  he  answered  promptly,  "I  know  who 
these  men  are,  but  I  do  not  know  who  tliese  boys  may  be." 
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And  wo  wort-  lohl  that  it  was  dik-  of  the  boys,  who  was  then 
ill  his  school,  whose  words  as  a  man  "shook  the  world." 
"The  task  of  the  future,"  said  an  iMiglishman  who  was 
interested  in  the  education  of  India,  "is  gigantic  but  not 
impracticable."  And  the  task  is  one,  the  world  over,  and  the 
world  under.  Education  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  age  of 
definition.  The  whole  system  of  education  has  been  like  the 
ship  styled  "King  of  Cork"  in  a  fantasy  of  Mediterranean 
travel : 

"The  King  of  Cork  was  a  funny  ship 

As  ever  ploughed  the  main, 

She  kep'  no  log,  she  went   where  she  liked, 

So  her  Cap'n  warnt  to  blame." 

We  have  started  with  our  youth  as  if  they  were  so  many 
dolts  with  so  many  cubic  inches  of  vacuum  in  their  heads, 
which  had  to  be  filled  with  so  many  cubic  inches  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  filling.  And  we  have  gone  to  a  single  gravel 
bed  or  two  for  the  material  with  which  to  fill  all  alike,  prin- 
cipally to  a  town  of  Phocis  in  Greece,  wdiere  "the  oracles 
were  given  forth  by  a  priestess,  the  Pythia,  who  (accord- 
ing to  a  late  tradition)  seated  herself  upon  a  golden  tripod 
above  a  chasm  wdience  issued  mephitic  vapors.  Inspired  by 
these  she  uttered  words  which  were  then  arranged  by 
prophets  especially  educated  for  the  purpose."  When  the 
vacuum  was  supposed  to  be  filled,  the  psychosis  reached  total 
consciousness  at  a  given  moment,  and  the  student  was  turned 
out  of  the  schools  at  the  period  ironically  named  Commence- 
ment, a  finished  product,  in  most  cases. 

"The  bookful  blockhead   ignorantly   read 
With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  his  head," 

— a  "mere  machine  of  memory."  He  was  then  expected  to 
start  out  and  learn  his  lesson  all  over  again  in  trying  to  find 
his  place  in  life  where  for  the  substance  of  his  success  he  was 
to  engage  in  what  has  been  vulgarly  called  "making  a  liv- 
ing." To  be  a  bit  more  explicit,  it  may  be  said  these  Delphian 
oracles  were  reduced  to  a  system,  in  a  mechanical  factor}' 
known  as  the  college  where  so  much  Greek — and  to  mod- 
ernize it  a  little,  considerable  Latin  was  added — with  occa- 
sionally only  enough  chemistry  to  make  the  solution  (Laugh- 
ter), and  all  kinds  of  so  much  boy  were  mi.xed  up  for 
four  years,  and  when  the  drugs  were  all  gone,  the  finished 
product  was  turned  out  to  be  selected  and  labeled.  By 
the  process  very  often  of  unnatural  selection  the  first  col- 
lection was  deemed  good  enough  to  be  set  aside  for  the 
ministry,  the  second  only  good  enough  for  the  law,  and  the 
third  would  just  about  do  for  the  practice  of  medicine. 
(Laughter.)  After  that,  what  was  left  was  known  as  cull- 
ings,  and  they  were  thrown  in  a  heap  for  the  schools,  the 
trades  and  the  labor  unions  generally,  to  pick  out  as  they 
came  along,  and  set  to  work  as  occasion  might  require.  The 
carpenter  was  at  liberty  to  set  aside  the  brashy  timber  from 
the  sound,  and  the  fishmonger  to  cull  the  small  oysters  from 
the  large.  The  outcome  of  such  schools  was  more  misfits 
than  fits.  And  the  result  has  been  the  professions,  with  here 
and  there  an  exception,  have  gone  along  "jargoning  like  a 
foreigner  at  his  food,"  and  the  tradesmen  have  had  a  happy- 
go-lucky  time  of  it,  or  have  been  playing  at  a  game  in  which 
from  the  very  start,  it  was  evident  to  the  skilful  mind,  that 
they  were  sure  to  lose.  Hence,  ninety  to  ninety-five  percent 
of  all  the  men  who  have  "gone  into  business"  have  made 
failures  of  it;  full  as  large  a  percentage  as  the  profession 
should  show.  The  unfortunates  have  clamored,  and  made 
their  own  matters  worse  by  seeking  to  correct  the  deep- 
seated  error  with  revolts  and  strikes.  And  the  whole  coun- 
try has  been  wild  with  panics  which,  like  the  seasons,  have 
come  in  cycles,  one  about  every  nineteen  years.  Whether  it 
is  because  the  education  has  been  so  misfitting,  or  many 
parents  and  guardians  have  no  care  for  the  welfare  of  their 
children,  we  have  now  whole  sections  of  the  country  which 
provide  no  kind  of  schools  for  their  youth,  except  when 
and  where  the  saloon  and  other  liquor  interests  supply  the 
funds.  And  there  are  whole  states  wdiere  ignorance  is  such 
bliss  and  learning  such  a  luxury  that  the  ruling  class  furnish 
only  such  schools  for  the  most  ignorant  as  the  taxes  on  the 
poverty  of  the  most  indigent  poor  can  pay  for. 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  has  described  con- 
ditions which  must  not  be  allowed  to  continue.  He  says, 
"The  efficiency  of  legislatures  and  the  respect  in  which  they 
are  held  have  declined.  The  courts  are,  as  a  whole,  less  ef- 
ficient and  less  respected  today  than  they  were  a  generation 
or  two  ago.  Reverence  for  law  is  not  maintained  at  its  old 
level."     And  he  includes  the  church  in  his  description  of  de- 


liiiquences.  in  its  unwillingness  to  "rely  on  *  *  *  funda- 
mental teachings  of  Christ."  "Legislature,  court  and  church 
then,"  lie  says,  "seem  to  be  passing  through  some  organic 
transition  which  temporarily  impairs  their  powers."  He 
turns  to  the  schools  for  his  hope  of  their  recovery  from 
these  conditions  and  concludes  that  "In  our  country  educa- 
tion is  the  one  great  agency  for  promoting  intelligence  and 
righteousness,  which  unquestionably  has  gained  power  in  the 
United   States  during  the  last  half   century." 

But  it  is  quite  evident  that  a  better  education  or  a  dif- 
ferent dissemination  of  it  is  needed  to  correct  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  for  it  is  the  public  spirit  which  needs  the  schooling. 
We  must  lift  our  eyes  to  a  larger  vision;  we  must  lift  our 
age  to  a  nobler  living.  We  have  come  to  the  verge  of  the 
old  learning.  We  must  cross  the  chasm  to  the  school  and 
the  era  of  the  New  Learning.  We  must  seek  for  and  acquaint 
ourselves  with  new  definitions.  The  old  no  longer  will  do. 
"Education,"  said  Emerson,  "should  be  broad  as  man." 
This  it  must  be  to  keep  abreast  of  all  his  needs  and  all  his 
aspirations.  And  what  the  one  man  needs  and  feels  all  men 
need  and  feel.  Individual  education  must  be  made  national, 
and  the  national  education  must  provide  for  the  needs  and 
feelings  of  every  individual  until  the  blight  of  ignorance 
is  lifted  from  every  mind  under  its  sway.  As  an  eagle 
stirreth  her  nest,  it  must  awaken  sluggish  minds,  and  where 
there  is  no  impulse  in  the  community  it  must  incarnate  one, 
to  make  provision  for  the  two  needs  of  knowing  and  lov- 
ing. Ignorance,  like  slavery,  is  a  prison,  and  no  nation  is 
wholly  free  so  long  as  there  remains  an  ignorant  person  in  it. 
No  man  is  a  good  citizen  who  can  look  with  the  least  degree 
of  allowance  on  the  ignorance  of  his  fellow  man. 

It  was  Raja  Ram  Mohan  Roy  more  than  any  other  of  his 
race  who  incarnated  the  impulse  which  led  thinking  Indians 
to  desire  and  work  for  "English  education."  This  he  did, 
he  said,  that  "the  ideas  and  science  of  the  West  should  lib- 
erate the  minds  of  his  countrymen  and  bring  new  light." 
It  was  not  long  before  the  policy  of  the  Government  was 
changed.  It  was  Frederick  the  Great  who  said :  "An  edu- 
cated people  can  be  easily  governed.'  Lord  Macaulay  soon  saw 
that  uniformity  of  language  was  necessary  to  unity  of  gov- 
ernment, and  it  is  to  him  the  Government  owes  the  English 
education,  as  it  has  since  been  developed  all  over  India." 
If  there  is  unrest  there  now,  what  would  there  have  been 
without  the  schools  for  the  study  of  the  English  language, 
with  the  "147  vernacular  languages  of  extraordinary  variety, 
and  these  languages  spoken  by  nearly  or  quite  300,000,000 
persons." 

There  are  3,424  spoken  languages  or  dialects  in  the  world, 
and  1,624  of  these  in  America,  while  there  are  only  937 
in  all  Asia,  .587  in  Europe  and  276  in  Africa.  Can  there  be 
any  argument  framed,  therefore,  which  would  not  select  the 
English  language  for  all  Americans.  There  is  more  room  in 
the  language  than  any  other  for  the  freedom  of  all  other 
tongues.  It  contains  approximately  600,000  words.  The 
vocabulary  of  one  of  our  standard  dictionaries  aggregates 
about  450,000  words.  No  obstacle  or  contrivance  can  hinder 
the  much  wider  usage  of  English  than  by  Americans  only. 
It  is  the  language  of  business  and  travel  already  around 
the  world.  It  is  now  spoken  by  more  than  27  percent  of 
all  the  persons  who  speak  respectively  all  the  European  lan- 
guages combined,  and  by  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  world's 
population  or  more  than  160,000,000  persons.  The  number 
of  persons  who  speak  the  language  now,  are  eight  times 
the  number  who  spoke  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
and  it  is  spoken  by  nearly  as  many  persons  as  speak  the 
French,  Italian  and  Spanish  all  taken  together.  Time  was, 
when  it  was  widely  rumored  that  no  great  scholarship  could 
be  contained  within  the  English  language,  and  scholarship 
generally  was  supposed  to  consist  mostly  of  familiarity  with 
the  dead  languages.  "Scholars,  so  called,  could  only  feed 
their  minds  on  the  classics  much  as  the  vultures  crave  and 
find  their  food.  But  scholarship  is  no  longer  confined  to 
things  which  are  past  and  dead."  "Experience  to  most  men," 
said  Coleridge,  "is  like  the  stern  lights  of  a  ship,  which 
illumine  only  the  track  it  has  passed."  The  thorough  scholar- 
ship needed  in  our  day  must  be  attained  and  given  through 
the  living  to  the  living  and  not  through  the  dead  to  the  dead. 
Garrick  was  right  when  he  said  we  are  obliged  to  our  im- 
agination for  three-forths  of  our  importance,  if  the  ambig- 
uity of  the  saying  includes  such  use  of  the  imagination  as  to 
clear  the  way  and  help  on  to  whatever  it  is  important  that 
we  should  know.  Such  scholarship  demands  a  living  vehicle 
of  expression,  and  if  ever  the  English  language  was  too 
limited  for  scholarship  it  has  gotten  bravely  over  it,   for  its 
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life    gives    it    scope.      "Wherever    language     is     alive,"     said 
Lowell,  "it  grows." 

Our  education  must  not  only  be  a  national  one,  but  it  must 
be  American — our  own.  We  must,  therefore,  scliooi  our- 
selves to  our  own  task.  Come  here  who  may,  they  must 
adapt  themselves  to  our  way.  There  is  no  such  process  of 
assimilation  going  on  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  We  are 
the  crucible  in  which  is  melted  the  outcome  of  all  nations. 
We  calcine  and  oxidize  until  the  valence  is  complete.  To 
this  end  we  must  use  our  own  methods.  We  must  Ameri- 
canize all  our  foreign  peoples.  The  largeness  of  the  task 
must  appear  when  we  class  one-third  of  all  our  ninety  mil- 
lions and  more  as  foreign  born,  and  still  add  a  million  more 
each  year. 

As  1  said,  when  this  ground  was  consecrated  to  the  New 
Learning,  we  are  making  history  fast,  but  faster  now  than 
then.  We  have  seen  since  then  a  half  dozen  nations  born  in  a 
day.  Mr.  Stead  was  strictly  accurate  when  he  wrote  his 
book  on  the  .Americanization  of  the  world.-  Our  prodigal 
expenditure  of  money  in  travel  has  opened  hostelries  in 
foreign  lands  which  cater  to  Americans,  and  are  found  all 
around  the  globe.  Our  academies,  colleges  and  universities 
are  frequented  by  students  from  the  backward  nations  in 
the  Eastern  hemisphere  as  well  as  the  Western.  The  up- 
rising in  Mexico  is  inspired  and  fostered  by  the  influence 
of  agitations  in  the  L^nited  States.  Japan  and  China  and 
Korea  are  all  indebted  to  our  Western  civilization  for  their 
awakening.  Our  form  of  republican  government  is  copied 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Republics  of  Argentina.  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Chile,  China,  Columbia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Domini- 
can Republic,  France.  Guatemala,  Haj-ti,  Honduras,  Liberia, 
Mexico,  Nicaraugua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Salvador,  Switzer- 
land, Uruguay  and  V'enzuela.  Under  pressure  of  the  same 
powerful  influence  the  limited  monarchies  watching  and  wait- 
ing stand  with  fear  and  trembling.  The  whole  British  Em- 
pire quakes  with  the  forebodings  of  a  woman  scorned  and 
the  Ulster  militia.     (Laughter.) 

And  no  other  government  is  so  set  for  the  peace  of  all 
nations.  It  has  often  been  said  that  England,  Germany  and 
the  United  States  can  compel  the  peace  of  the  world.  The 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  United  States  can  do  it 
alone.  (Laughter.)  The  German  Imperial  Commandant 
Lazarus  von  Schwendi  spoke  from  experience  when  he  said, 
"To  carry  on  war  three  things  are  necsessary,  Money !  Money  I 
Money!"  (Laughter.)  If  the  story  told  of  the  Rothschilds 
is  true,  they  held  back  a  European  war  a  few  years  ago  by 
refusing  the  loan  of  money  for  war  purposes;  this  country 
can  soon  check  any  great  war  in  the  same  way.  We  are 
already  the  wealthiest  of  all  nations;  the  balance  of  trade 
has  crossed  to  this  side  of  the  seas,  and  we  shall  not  stand 
long  waiting  for  the  balance  of  money.  But  we  now  have 
the  better  way  of  putting  an  end  to  war,  and  that  is  by  our 
preaching  and  practice.  Our  example  can  do  more  than 
our  money.  So  long  as  we  can  bear  slight  and  injury  with- 
out anger  and  resentment,  and  when  we  have  been  wronged 
turn  to  international  courts  for  recourse,  the  other  nations 
sooner  or  later  will  imitate  us.  We  have  held  back  already 
"the  iron  cure  of  humanity"  in  more  instances  than  one,  and 
we  have  taught  victorious  nations  to  settle  with  their  de- 
feated enemies,  by  paying  them  satisfactorily  for  the  dam- 
age they  have  done  them  and  in  sending  back  tribute  money 
after  it  has  been  handed  over.  It  is  our  privilege  to  teacli 
mankind : 

"Peace    hath    her    victories 
No  less  renowned  than  war." 

It  behooves  us  therefore  to  look  well  to  ourselves  as  the 
world's  example. 

If  education,  as  President  Eliot  assures  us,  "is  the  one 
agency  for  promoting  intelligence  and  righteousness,"  it  must 
be  so  defined  as  to  meet  the  need  of  every  unlearned  person, 
keep  abreast  of  the  aspirations  of  the  learned  and  secure  the 
welfare  and  usefulness  of  all  the  people  by  bringing  the 
greatest  good  within  the  reach  of  each  and  every  individual 
to  promote  his  well-being  and  usefulness.  The  Pythia,  then, 
not  of  mephitic  vapors,  but  the  priestess  of  inspiration  to 
noble  living  and  well  doing, 

"Shall    sit    at    the    gates    of    the    world. 
Where  nations  shall  gather  and  meet. 
And  the  East  and  the  West  at  her  bidding 
Shall  lie  in  a  leash  at  her  feet." 
We  have  given  more  attention  to  the   making  and   teach- 
ing of  books  than  to  the  study  and  development^  of  the  stu- 
dents— "The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man."     Experimental 
psychology  is  comparatively  a  new  study,  and  a  psychological 


laboratory  is  a  purely  modern  invention.  It  is  only  the  New 
Learning  which  has  discovered  that  the  school  is  less  for 
tuition  than  ignition,  and  that  the  teacher  is  more  a  torch- 
bearer  than  a  cotton  press.  Education  is  more  an  awaken- 
ing of  inborn  and  embryonate  faculties  than  the  filling  of  a 
helpless  vacuum,  whether  applied  to  the  individual  or  the 
"at'O"-  It  is  an  inlook  for  the  calling  forth  of  an  outlook. 
We  do  not  educate  the  man  by  "telling  him  what  he  knows 
not,  but  by  making  him  what  he  was  not  and  what  he  will 
remani  forever."  It  is  not  then  simply  the  intellectual  side 
of  education  which  is  needed— there  need  be  no  under-esti- 
niate  of  its  importance— it  is  essential  to  all  learning.  .-Knd 
there  is  inestimable  value  in  education  for  itself  alone.  But 
the  supreme  importance  of  education  is  in  the  creating  and 
strengthening  of  character  which  alone  gives  certain  stead- 
fastness and  permanent  prestige  to  the  whole  man  and  the 
whole  nation,  and  this  has  not  been  done  and  cannot  be 
done  by  intellectual  attainments  onlv.  How  this  is  to  be 
done  IS  the  great  question  engaging  the  minds  of  the  strong- 
est educators  everywhere. 

During  the  year  lillO  there  were  462,530  admissions  or 
commitments  to  the  prisons  of  this  country,  and  on  the  first 
day  of  that  year  the  prison  population  was  109,:ni.  The 
number  of  juvenile  delinquents  reported  during  the  same 
year  was  22,!)03.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  these  num- 
bers is  not  chargeable  to  our  foreign-born  population.  Five- 
sixths  of  the  total  number  of  prisoners  in  the  United  States 
reported  by  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  for 
liiOS  were  native  born,  and  for  the  most  part  had  at  some 
tune  been  in  our  schools.  The  average  number  of  murders 
annually  dnring  the  twenty  years  from  ]88,->  to  1904  was 
11,597.  In  189«  the  number  was  10,()(>2.  In  Germany  the  con- 
victions equaled  9.".  percent  and  a  fraction;  in  the  United 
States  1.3  percent.  We  are  the  most  criminal  nation  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The  civil  prosecutions  are  similar 
games  of  chance;  probably  with  O.'i  to  1,  the  plaintiff  and 
the  defendant  both  will  give  the  lawyers  all  they  have  in 
it  and  possibly  all  they  have  besides.  A  case  was  settled  this 
last  week  in  New  York  which  had  been  in  the  courts  twenty- 
live  years  and  cost  the  litigants  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars,  and  the  total  amount  in  dispute  went  for 
costs  long  j-ears  ago.  The  courts  are  merely  a  travesty  of 
Justice— spectacular  debating  societies  to  try  the  wits  of 
men  for  the  support  of  the  court  officials  and  the  attorneys 
by  a  burdensome  taxation  of  disinterested  persons  who  seldom 
go  near  them. 

If  the  schools  are  to  reduce  and  finally  eliminate  these 
lamentable  statistics  and  make  over  these  trifling  tribunals, 
"the  task"  may  seem  "gigantic,"  but  is  it  impracticable?  It 
certainly  becomes  us  to  look  into  the  character  of  our  schools 
and  the  kind  of  instruction  which  is  given.  If  the  mere  fill- 
ing process  is  to  continue,  it  would  seem  at  least  prudent  to 
change  from  the  pits  whence  the  kind  of  gravel  has  been 
taken.  Little  wonder  that  Bishop  Wellden  who  knew  some- 
thing of  India,  and  much  of  education,  should  declare  that 
he  held  with  an  intensity  of  conviction  which  it  was  diflicult 
to  express,  "that  secular  education,  wherever  it  was  given 
and  by  whomsoever  it  was  given,  was  a  lamentable  failure." 
One  of  the  members  of  the  Madras  Council  of  Education 
said  more  than  a  half  century  ago,  "Education  without  moral 
culture  is  probably  as  often  injurious  as  beneficial  to  society." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  "the  education  of  character,  which 
is  presumably  what  is  meant  by  moral  education,  is  some- 
thing very  deep-lying  and  depends  on  a  number  of  factors 
of  which  school  life  is  only  one."  If  such  education  is  beset 
with  so  great  difficulty  in  State  schools  as  to  make  it  im- 
practicable because  of  the  traditions  and  religious  differ- 
ences of  the  people  then  some  school  must  be  found  in 
which  such  education  may  prevail.  It  is  not  impracticable, 
and  no  other  safeguard  has  been  discovered  for  human  con- 
duct and  private  character.  And  such  tuition  does  avail  in 
preventing  crime  and  securing  integrity.  But  it  must  be  a 
religious  instruction  which  obtains.  Education  which  is 
not  rooted  in  religion  has  no  safeguards.  But  it  is  not  enough 
that  it  should  be  religious  only.  There  is  a  religion  that 
teaches  that  a  common  water  snake  is  the  embodiment  of 
the  god  of  the  floods,  and  a  little  while  ago  the  prime  min- 
ister of  the  country  in  which  such  belief  prevails,  went  into 
the  temple  into  which  one  of  the  snakes  had  crawled  and 
worshipped  it.  In  this  Christian  country  we  accept  the  state- 
ment of  Mark  Hopkins  that  "religion  without  morality  is 
superstition  aiul  a  curse,  and  anything  like  an  adequate  and 
complete  morality  without  religion  is  impossible."  Because 
the  water-snake  religion,  with  numerous  others,  is  in  this 
country   we    have   been   driven   into   the   churches    for   both 
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ti.   Willi.am  J.    Bryan 

Dr.    Alfred    C.    True 

Dr. 

Thomas  N.   Carver 

Dr.    William  A.    Wood 

Hoi 

11.    Philander   P.    Claxt,,„ 

Dr.    Franklin   Hamilton,  ex  olificio 

Hoi 

11.  Josephus   Daniels 

Dr.    Frank   W.    Collier,   ex   officio 

Dr. 

John    W.    Hancher 

.\llicrl  Osljorn,  ex  officio 

our  religion  and  morality.  And  it  is  the  persons  who  elude 
the  church  schools  that  fill  our  prisons.  Judge  Faucett  of 
Brooklyn  stated  recently  that  of  the  2,700  boys  charged 
with  crime  who  had  come  before  him  during  his  five  years 
as  Judge  not  one  attended  Sunday  School.  During  the 
eight  years  that  I  was  in  charge  of  the  more  than  fifty  sec- 
ondary schools  and  colleges  of  the  church,  ainong  both  the 
white  and  colored  people  in  the  South,  which  for  so  many 
generations  had  been  the  schoolless  section  of  the  country, 
not  a  single  student  of  all  those  schools  was  lynched  or 
charged  with  the  crime  for  which  the  savages  pretentiously 
claiined  to  lynch  their  victims.  And  what  was  true  of  our 
schools  was  true  of  all  the  students  in  the  schools  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association. 

But  Christian  Schools  without  Christian  teachers  are  like 
a  ship  at  sea  whose  captain  has  "crawled  in  through  the 
cabin  window."  When  Sir  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  who  later 
was  twice  Vice-Chancellor  of  Calcutta  University,  was  ad- 
dressing a  Convocation  in  Madras  in  1868,  "he  singled  out 
as  the  man  to  be  named  first  for  greatness  of  character  in 
the  nineteenth  century  not  any  statesman  or  soldier  or  man  of 
letters,  but  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby."  (Cries  of  "Hear! 
Hear!") 

The  baffling  nature  of  the  hindrances  led  the  English  Gov- 
ernment in  India  to  divorce  the  higher  education  from  gov- 
ernment control.  And  such  will  be  the  American  policy 
when  all  the  higher  education   sets  up  its  only  essential  aim 


and  assumes  responsiliility ;  for,  as  Kenan  said.  "The  iiues- 
tion  of  education  is  for  the  modern  world  a  question  of  life 
or  death  on  which  depends  the  future."  The  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter  is,  "Fear  God  and  keep  His  Comniantlments, 
for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  irian."  To  this  end  we  open 
this  University  today  with  full  confidence  that  the  lilessing 
of  the  immanent  Presence  shall  rest  upon  all  its  teachers 
and  all  its  students  always,  for  "religion  and  education  are 
not  a  inatch  for  evil  without  the  grace  of  God." 

I  was  present  in  the  meeting  of  a  luinisterial  association 
at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  during  the  erection  of  the  great 
Faith  Monument.  The  association  was  invited  to  visit  the 
monument,  and  they  went  in  a  body.  Tliey  happened  to  be 
there  at  the  very  hour  when  the  builders  had  the  .great 
granite  basal  figure  entitled  "Education"  swinging  by  the 
ropes.  The  master  mason,  evidently  a  man  of  much  senti- 
ment, said,  "Education  ought  to  be  set  by  religion,"  and  he 
called  to  the  preachers  to  take  the  ropes,  which  they  did, 
and  lower  the  great  stone  symbol  of  the  nation's  presiding 
genius,  to  its  final  resting  place  on  one  of  the  four  significant 
corners  of  the  monument. 

In  no  other  city  of  the  world  than  Washington  .should 
education  in  like  manner  be  set,  so  certainly,  so  firmly,  so 
permanently  upon  the  one  foundation  of  the  Christian  faitii. 
(Prolonged  applause.) 

Bishop  Cranston:  This  liand  which  has  lieen  idaxin;'  for 
us  today  is  always  in  demand,  and  is  now  required  elsewhere. 
We  must,  therefore,  change  the  pro.gram  just  a  little  again. 
We  will  have  the  raising  of  the  flag  at  this  tiine.  and  the 
singing  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner."  We  want  you  all 
to  join  in  the  singing  and  then  Secretary  Daniels,  of  the 
Navy,  will  address  us.  The  audience  will  stand  and  face 
about  during  the  ceremony  of  raising  of  the  flag. 

The  audience  stoofl  and  sang  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  l5)^  Francis  Scott  Key,  accompanied  by  the 
Marine  Band  and  led  by  the  precentor,  Mr.  Percy  S. 
Foster,  while  the  National  Ensign  was  hoisted  by  Mr. 
John  B.  Hammond,  Su])erintendent  of  the  University 
grounds. 

Bishop  Cranston :  Thank  you.  Gentlemen.  The  audience 
will  be  seated. 

Bishop  Cranston :  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  can  say 
some  things  which  are  rather  thrilling  when  he  speaks  through 
the  mouths  of  those  great  cannon  which  constitute  our  of- 
fensive and  defensive  means  of  expression  as  a  nation.  At 
such  time  he  is  rather  formidalile,  but  I  have  known  him  to 
be  quite  peaceable  and  rather  fraternal.  He  is  in  a  good 
mood  today,  and  you  need  not  be  afraid  at  all.  Besides 
that,  he  is  a  good  Methodist.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  The 
Honorable  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  a 
trustee  of  the  American  University.     (Applause) 


Address  by  the  Honorable  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  on  the  Subect,  "  Pro  Deo  Et  Patria." 

A  few  moments  ago  we  raised  the  stars  and  stripes  'over 
a  great  University,  dedicated  to  the  glory  of  God  and  serv- 
ice of  mankind.  They  are  one  and  inseparable,  now  and 
forever.  (Applause.)  It  is  appropriate  that  on  such  an 
occasion  the  flag  of  our  country  shall  be  hoisted.  The  flag 
is  the  symbol  of  our  love  of  country  and  our  worship  of 
God.  From  the  most  ancient  times  men  have  been  swayed 
by  symbols.  There  has  always  been  a  craving  in  the  huinan 
heart  that  its  fathomless  feeling,  its  inexpressible  emo- 
tions, shall  find  some  outward  representation.  Unable  often 
to  interpret  the  passions  and  longings  of  its  own  breast, 
the  soul  has  craved  some  object  in  which  they  might  be  con- 
centrated, crystallized,  and  visualized.  The  .'\lmighty  recog- 
nized this  instinct  of  the  human  nature  when  He  put  the 
bow  in  the  skies.  Man's  need  of  the  symliol  is  therefore 
doubtless    the    reflection    in    himself    of    his    Maker's    image. 

Our  flag  is  the  proud  confession  to  the  world,  in  the  laconic 
but  eloquent  speech  of  symbolism,  of  the  principles,  faith  and 
history  of  the  nation.  Designed  partly  by  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  shaped  originally  by  the  soft  hands  of  woman,  origi- 
nated in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  dedicated  liy  poe.sy, 
bathed  in  the  blood  of  patriots,  tattered  with  the  bullets  of 
enemies,  and  glorified  with  the  forty-eight  stars  of  a  perfect 
union  (Applause),  the  stars  and  stripes  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful symbol  of  nationality  the  world  has  ever  seen.  (Ex- 
clamation of  "Amen"  and  applause.) 
The  lieauty  of  our  flag  has  had  just  tribute  jiaid  it  liy  the 
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late  Senator  Hoar,  of  Massaclnisetts,  to  whom  it  was  given 
to  be  spokesman  for  the  Nation,  when  he  said : 

"I  have  seen  the  glories  of  art  and  architecture,  and  of 
moinitain  and  river.  1  have  seen  the  sun  set  on  Jungfrau 
and  the  full  moon  rise  over  Mont  Blanc,  hut  the  fairest 
vision  on  which  these  eyes  ever  looked  was  the  flag  of  my 
country  in  a  foreign  land.  (Exclamation  of  "Amen"  and 
applause.)  Beautiful  as  the  flowers  to  those  who  love  it. 
terrible  as  a  meteor  to  those  who  hate  it,  it  is  the  symbol 
of  power  and  glory,  and  the  honor,"  said  Senator  Hoar,  "of 
seventy  million  Americans." 

Seventy  millions  then,  nearer  one  hundred  millions  now, 
and   hundreds  of  millions  yet  unborn.      (Applause.) 

It  is  a  symbol  which  stands  for  liberty.  The  men  of  the 
Thirteen  Colonies,  who  first  settled  this  country,  came  here 
that  they  might  find  liberty — that  freedom  which  was  not 
theirs  under  the  ancient  governments  of  Europe,  and  Old 
Glory  today  never  flies  down  the  street  above  the  tattoo  of  the 
drums  and  the  flare  of  the  trumpet  but  that  we  hear  in  her 
fluttering  the  heart-beat  of  man  from  the  time  he  first  yearned 
for  liberty — liberty  of  person,  liberty  of  conscience,  liberty 
of  speech,  liberty  of  the  mind,  liberty  for  the  e.xercise  of 
genius  and  the  development  of  talent.  (Applause.)  For  the 
inalienable  rights  of  man,  "for  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,"  the  stars  and  stripes  stand  as  no  ensign  ever 
stood  before.  It  speaks  to  us  of  Concord,  of  Bunker  Hill, 
of  Trenton  and  King's  Mountain,  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution. 

It  speaks  for  hope.  When  the  committee  of  Congress  de- 
cided that  the  flag  should  have  thirteen  stars  and  thirteen 
stripes,  there  seemed  to  be  something  prophetic  in  the  de- 
sign. The  star  always  speaks  for  hope ;  it  tells  the  mariner 
that  the  midnight  storm  is  passed;  the  stripe  speaks  for  suf- 
fering from  the  blow  of  fate.  Our  country  has  had  its 
share  both  of  national  joy  and  national  chastening.  It  has 
been  made  perfect  through  suffering.  We  came  to  York- 
town    by    way   of    Valley    l'"orge.      \Ve    came    to    a    perfectly 


cemented  union  through  the  shedding  of  fraternal  blood. 
We  have  come  through  the  time  of  stripes  to  the  time  of 
stars.  We  can  never  again  believe  that  even  in  the  woes  of 
panic,  we  shall  not  emerge  into  prosperity  again.  Our  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that  the  blackest  cloud  has  its  silver 
lining.  We  may  not  expect  that  the  republic  will  not  again 
have  Its  problems  to  confront,  its  perils  to  pass  through,  its 
evils  to  correct,  but  we  may  never  believe  with  Old  Glory 
as  the  emblem  of  our  national  ideals  that  this  republic  shall 
over  crumble  in  the  dust  amongst  the  wrecks  of  time.  (Ap- 
'plause.) 

It  stands  for  shelter.  There  has  been  wrought  in  its  tex- 
ture something  of  the  tears  and  blood  and  sacrifice  of  the 
exiles  from  other  lands  who  came  here  when  our  shores 
were  bleak  and  our  wilderness  primeval  in  order  to  find  a 
refuge  from  persecution  and  tyranny.  The  new  world  was 
to  them  a  shelter  in  the  time  of  storm.  Since  the  erection 
of  our  republic,  since  our  flag  was  first  flung  out  to  the  winds, 
half  the  monarchies  of  the  world  have  become  republics! 
as  if  those  who  could  not  come  to  our  shores  would  follow' 
our  example  and  seize  for  themselves  the  blessings  which 
America  insured  to  her  sons  and  daughters. 

The  flag  has  always  stood  for  protection  of  the  weak  and 
for  shelter  for  the  distressed.  Does  it  stand  for  that  today 
as  much  as  it  did  when  its  splendor  enraptured  Washington, 
or  when  it  inspired  Jackson  to  win  the  West  in  the  victory 
at  New  Orleans?  Is  it  possible  the  time  can  ever  come  when 
it  shall  be  planted  over  a  conquered  people,  when  it  shall 
ever  be  carried  by  our  armies  in  a  war  of  aggression?  Will 
it  ever  stand  for  any  such  principle  as  government  of  a  con- 
quered people  without  the  consent  of  the  governed?  God 
forbid!  (Exclamation  of  "Amen"  and  applause.)  We  do 
not  believe  that  it  will  ever  float  over  another  foot  of  terri- 
tory won  by  war.  It  must  stand  as  it  has  always  stood, 
for   shelter,    for  protection,   for   refuge  and   rest. 

It  is  my  good  fortune  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  biggest 
imiversity  in  America.     That,  no  dciulil,  accounts  for  mv  in- 
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vitatioii  to  have  a  place  on  the  program  this  afternoon. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  Jt  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  the  United  States  Navy  is  our  foremost  educational  in- 
stitution, with  schools  and  colleges  afloat  and  ashore,  giving 
instruction  from  the  three  R's  to  the  most  abstruse  learn- 
ing for  diplomats  and  the  most  practical  lessons  in  mechanics 
and  technology.  Every  day  fifty  thousand  sailors  answer 
the  call  "To  books,"  and  in  our  school  are  taught  not  only 
to  serve  their  country  but  to  become  scholars  and  theorists 
as  well  (Cries  of  "Good"  and  applause),  and  to  combine  edu- 
cation of  the  head  with  education  of  the  hand.  A  few  months 
after  the  American  people  elected  a  school  teacher  to  be 
President  (Cries  of  "Hear!  Hear!")  every  officer  in  the 
American  Navy  became  a  school  teacher.  (Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.) 1  come  therefore  to  bring  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor, to  this  new  University  the  greetings  of  the  "University 
of  the  Seas"  (Applause),  and  welcome  it  to  a  high  place 
among  the  educational  institutions  of  our  country. 

Religion  and  patriotism  have  been  twins  from  the  day  they 
united  to  lead  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt  to  the 
Promised  Land.  It  has  been  said  that  the  trekking  from  the 
Nile  to  tlie  Jordan  was  God's  first  university,  and  that  in  forty 
years  it  gave  the  world  but  two  graduates — Joshua  and 
Caleb.  (Laughter.)  But  what  graduates  they  were! 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  "For  God  and  Country"  has  been 
the  shibboleth  of  every  notable  contest  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  1  ViiW  not  say  there  is  no  patriotism  separate  from 
religion,  but  it  is  within  the  truth  to  say  that  in  every  decade 
the  noblest  patriotism  has  bourgeoned  forth  from  homes 
where  religion  presided  and  the  household  worshipped  God. 
(Cries  of  "That's  right!"  "That's  true!") 

Methodism  was  born  in  a  university.  The  new  and  vital- 
izing faith  that  transformed  the  lives  of  John  and  Charles 
Wesley  and  their  associates,  came  to  them  as  they  pursued 
their  studies  at  Oxford.  But  the  religibn  that  made  them 
living  epistles  did  not  stop  in  the  university.  It  went  out 
to  all  the  world.  (Applause.)  It  gave  them  a  vision  of  duty 
to  mankind  that  enabled  John  Wesley  to  declare  "the  world 
is  my  parish."  The  impulse  of  Methodism  was  given  direc- 
tion and  organizing  capacity  by  the  training  of  the  college, 
but  its  inspiration  came  from  a  divine  source.  Its  mission 
was  to  preach  a  living  gospel  to  dying  men.  The  godly  zeal 
of  the  early  Methodists  did  not  revolutionize  O.xford,  for, 
like  many  educational  institutions  in  our  day,  formalism  and 
bookishness  often  choke  out  simple  faith  in  the  Word.  The 
Wesleys  and  Whitfield  were  learned  in  the  classics,  but  they 
soon  heard  the  call  to  go  into  the  highways  and  carry  the 
Gospel  to  those  who  sat  in  darkness  (Exclamation  of  "yes_  ), 
and  publish  the  good  news.  Denied  admission  into  pulpits, 
they  made  pulpits  in  God's  first  temples  and  carried  their 
messages  to  the  forgotten  men  and  women  in  crowded  factory 
centers  and  to  the  toilers  wherever  they  could  secure  a  hear- 
ing (Exclamation  of  "Amen"  and  applause.)  It  has  been 
often  said— and  sometimes  truly— of  Methodists  what  the 
Irish  school  master  said  of  the  pioneer  Wesleyans  m  Ohio: 
"The  Methodists  are  a  very  narry  people.  I  could  never  be- 
long to  that  church.  I  could  never  bear  to  have  to  feel  my 
spiritual  pulse  every  morning  to  see  if  my  religious  tem- 
perature was  normal.  No;  (Laughter)  I  could  ^never  be  a 
Methodist.  They  are  a  very  narry  people.  But,  added  the 
Irishman,  "I  have  observed  that  a  narry  stream  runs  strong. 
(Laughter.)  Under  the  auspices  of  this  strong  church,  broad 
in  everything  except  where  it  thinks  the  Ruler  of  the  Uni- 
verse has  narrowed  the  way  from  earth  to  heaven,  the  doors 
of  this  institution  are  opened  to  promote  learning  and  re- 
search May  it  fulfill  its  high  mission  and  be  a  leading  fac- 
tor in  the  agencies  working  to  make  the  National  Capital  a 
mecca  for  education  as  it  is  the  mecca  for  statesmanship! 

It  stands  for  all  the  ideals  of  the  American  people,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  of  these  is  for  an  educated  citizenship. 
Will  our  citizenship  measure  up  to  the  country's  needs?  In 
a  large  measure  the  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon 
whether  our  educational  institutions  educate  for  service  and 
illustrate  the  highest  ideals.  Only  this  week,  a  distinguished 
preacher  in  New  York  declared  that  "our  universities  are 
controlled  by  capital  and  do  not  heed  the  call  of  struggling 
humanity."  If  that  should  become  true,  to  what  source  could 
we  turn  for  Leadership  and  Light?  Your  university,  for- 
tunate in  its  environment  and  fortunate  in  its  broad  scope, 
cannot  fail  to  hear  the  call  to  serve  humanity.  It  will  hear 
the  clear  call  that  Wesley  heard  at  Oxford,  and  put  all  learn- 
ing and  science  under  contribution  for  the  opening  of  doors 
of  help  and  opportunity  to  struggling  men  and  women.  In 
this  high  service  it  will  marry  Religion  and  Education,  a 
union  necessary   for   the  highest   development   of    our   race. 


Because  Education  and  Patriotism  in  America  arc  one,  it 
is  fitting  today  that  we  raise  the  flag  to  float  over  this  great 
school  of  learning  which  we  are  establishing  in  our  nation's 
capital.     (Prolonged  applause.) 

Bishop  Cranston:  I  was  just  thinking  as  the  Secretary 
closed  that  when  the  flag  was  first  raised  the  nation  was 
insignificantly  small,  but  it  has  been  growing,  and  let  us  hope 
that  this  institution  will  repeatedly  continue  in  the  growth 
and  glory  that  came  to  the  nation  under  our  flag.  This  after- 
noon again  and  again,  eff'orts  have  been  made  to  locate  the 
Chancellor  of  this  institution.  (Laughter.)  He  has  not  hid- 
den away  of  necessity,  but  in  the  construction  of  the  program 
he  simply  ignored  himself  as  a  factor  in  the  afifairs  of  this 
day.  For  seven  years  he  has  been  leading  the  trustees  and 
the  friends  of  this  institution  up  to  this  hour.  I  know  that 
you  would  regard  it  as  an  unpardonable  oversight  if  this 
occasion  should  pass  and  no  recognition  be  given  to  the  man 
who  has  touched  all  of  the  springs  and  set  us  all  jumping. 
(Applause.)  I  am  bound  you  shall  see  him;  the  trustees  this 
morning  had  the  same  kind  of  an  attack,  and  they  directed 
that  some  kind  of  a  resolution  should  be  prepared  expressing 
their  opinion  of  Chancellor  Hamilton.  I  call  upon  Secretary 
Hancher,  a  good-looking  gentleman  himself,  one  of  the  sec- 
retaries of  our  Board  of  Education,  who  will  give  you  the 
views  of  our  trustees. 

.Dr.  John  W.  Hancher,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Board 
"f  Education :  I  am  highly  honored  to  be  asked  by  the 
trustees  who  constitute  the  committee  for  the  Board  of 
Trustees  (naming  the  members  of  the  Boar<l).  to  bring  you. 
at  the  mandate  of  the  trustees,  this  utterance: 

We  do  but  emphasize  the  immortal  dream,  far-reaching 
"ision  and  invincible  courage  of  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst 
first  Chancellor  of  the  American  University,  and  the  enthu- 
siastic devotion,  indomitable  purpose  and  magnetic  leadershin 
of  Bishop  Charles  C.  McCabe,  late  Chancellor  of  the  Ameri- 
can University,  when  we  stop  a  moment  to  make  due  recog- 
nition and  bestow  well-earned  gratitude  upon  Chancellor 
Franklin  Hamilton,  worthy  successor  and  present  incumbent 
in  this  immortal  line. 

That  he  "is  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this" 
is  well  testified  by  the  achievements  which  make  this  dav 
possible.  His  seven  years'  administration  has  been  full  of 
oroblems  most  difficult,  perplexities  most  trying,  obstacles 
most  stubborn,  tasks  most  stupendous.  He  has  met  them 
all  with  discriminating  judgment,  sturdy  personality,  profound 
conviction  of  duty  and  consecrated  devotion  to  a  lofty  and 
noble  purpose.  Thus  has  he  led  us  to  this  epochal  day  in  the 
history  of  Christian  education  in  the  world's  civilization. 
We  esteem  ourselves  privileged  to  record  this  expression  of 
our  official  confidence  and  approval,  and  here  and  now 
^Jedge  to  Chancellor  Hamilton  our  cordial  support  and  un- 
tailing  cooperation  in  the  further  prosecution  and  develop- 
ment of  the  interests  of  the  American  University. 
(Signed)  Earl  Cranston, 

Benjamin    F.    Leighton 
Charles  W.  Baldwin, 
W.  R.  Wedderspoon, 
John   W.   Hancher. 

May   37,    1914. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Bishop    Cranston:     Let    me    present    Chancellor    Hamilton 
U)  you    (Applause),    worthy   of    all   tributes   that   have   been 
%iven  him.      (.Applause.) 

Chancellor  Hamilton  appears  on  the  platform  and 
\tows  to  the  audience  amid  prolonged  applause. 

Bishop  Cranston:  Now,  my  friends,— I  thought  our  friends 
of  the  music  had  all  gone,  but  I  am  glad  to  see  that  some  of 
them  are  here.  (Applause.)  I  suppose  that  by  nationality 
we  are  all  Americans — all  of  us  who  are  here.  Ecclesiasti- 
cally, I  may  take  it,  we  are  all  Methodists!  (Laughter.) 
Politically,  we  are  all  Democrats!  (Prolonged  applause  and 
laughter.)  It  is  the  first  time,  I  believe,  I  ever  said  that  I 
was  a  Democrat!  (Prolonged  laughter.)  Oh,  well,  the 
"Grand  Old  Party"  was  a  grand  old  party  because  it  was 
democratic  in  all  for  which  it  stood,  and  the  Democratic 
party  is  a  grand  old  Republican  party,  because  it  has  stood 
for  the  Republic  from  the  beginning!  (Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.) And  we  are  all  gloriously  mixed  up!  (Applause.) 
—but  hilariously  sober!     (Applause.) 

Now,  in  introducing  Secretary  Bryan,  I  ought  to  have  made 
him  an   exception,  perhaps.     (Laughter.)      I   suppose  accord- 
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ing  lo  liis  theology  lie  was  foreordained  to  he  here  today,  and 
to  make  us  this  speech,  which  he  is  alioiit  to  give.  I  am 
very  sure  that  whether  foreordination  works  in  this  case  or 
not,  grace  is  operating  (Laughter)— and  that  the  man  wdio 
is  to  speak  to  us  now,  who  has  tlie  heart  of  the  American 
people  (Cries  of  "Hear.  Hear!")  and  wdio  has  their  svnv 
pathy  in  all  his  efforts  for  the  keeping  of  the  peace  of 'the 
world,  (Cries  of  "Hear!  Hear!"  and  applause)  will  give  to 
us  a  message  that  shall  grip  our  hearts  and  inspire  our  enter- 
prise. Honorahle  William  J.  Bryan,  Secretary  of  State. 
(Prolonged  applause.) 


Address  by  the  Honorable  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
Secretary  of  State. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  worth  while  waiting  llftv-lour 
years  to  hear  a  Methodist  Bishop  say  that  "we  are  all  Demo- 
cratic." (Laughter  and  applause.)  I  am  glad  to  he  here,  al- 
though it  seems  that  my  presence  more  than  my  spcecii  is 
necessary.  We  can  all  help  hy  our  presence,  hut  none  of  us 
can  add  much  by  speech  to  what  has  already  been  said.  I  am 
glad  to  participate  in  this  extraordinary  occasion,  and  if  I 
have  any  right  to  participate,  it  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  I 
am  holding  a  high  office.  I  do  not  emphasize  as  much  as 
some  do  the  value  of  an  office.  Sometimes  it  comes  by  ac- 
cident (Laughter),  and  sometimes,  as  in  my  case,  by  favor. 
(Laughter.)  And  if  it  comes  rightfully,  it  ought  to  come 
more  as  a  result  than  as  a  cause. 

On  this  occasion  today,  and  at  this  time,  we  are  dealing 
with  matters  so  important  that  the  mere  holding  of  an  office 
does  not  justify  participation  in  this  program.  The  President, 
was  here,  but  he  had  a  higher  claim  to  the  invitation  and 
the  opportunity  you  gave  him,  than  because  he  was  President. 
(Cries  of  "Hear!  Hear!")  He  represents,  as  no  other  Pres- 
ident has  ever  done  the  union  of  learning  and  religion  in  this 
country.  (Applause.)  He  is  the  first  of  our  Presidents 
taken  from  an  educational  career;  the  first  chief  executive 
who  in  his  life  work  was  an  exponent  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem. (Applause.)  And  no  President  has  brought  more 
spiritual  consecration  to  his  work  ("Hear!  Hear!"  and  ap- 
plause.)' than  President  Wilson.  And  Secretary  Daniels  is 
here,  not  primarily  because  he  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy — 
that  might  entitle  him  to  a  place  at  a  Baptist  meeting ;  but 
that  would  not  justify  his  coming  to  a  Methodist  meeting. 
(Laughter.)  You  might  invite  him  because  he  is  a  Metho- 
dist; he  represents  the  reunion  of  the  two  churches.  (Cries 
of  "Hear!  Hear!"  followed  by  applause.)  I  might  creep  in 
on  my  relationships  (voice  "Yes,  sir"),  for  my  mother  was  a 
Methodist  when  I  was  born,  my  wife  was  a  Methodist  when 
we  were  married,  and  the  only  one  of  my  children  who  will 
carry  my  name  down  to  posterity  is  a  Methodist.  (Applause.) 
Our  only  son  is  a  member  of  this  church  ;  I  am  thus  hedged 
about  on  three  sides  by  Methodists!      (Laughter.) 

."Vnd  yet  I  think  I  have  even  a  better  claim  to  a  place  on 
this  program;  while  I  place  but  little  emphasis  upon  those 
lines  that  separate  the  church  into  different  groups,  I  have  a 
firm  grip  on  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity  (Cries  of 
"Hear!  Hear!")  that  underlie  all  our  faiths,  (.\pplause. ) 
And  these  good  men  of  the  Methodist  faith  who  have  laid 
the  foundation  here  of  the  American  University  arc  not  more 
interested  than  I  am  in  all  that  this  L^niversity  stands  for. 
(Applause.)  I  have  not  made  the  sacrifices  for  it  that  some 
of  them  have,  and  my  name  cannot  be  linked  with  it  as  the 
names  of  some  of  them  are.  I  imagine  that  the  Hamilton 
brothers  will  be  to  the  American  University  much  what  tlie 
Wesley  brothers  were  to  the  early  Methodist  Church.  (Cries 
of  "Hear!  Hear!"  and  applause.)  But  even  the  Hamilton 
brothers  do  not  appreciate  more  than  1  do  tlie  importance 
of  bringing  higher  education  under  Christian  influence. 
(Applause.) 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  make  a  speech  today.  I  think 
I  am  down  for  an  "address"  (Laughter),  and  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  an  "address"  and  a  "speech."  I  learned  it 
in  the  campaign  of  IS'Jt;,  (Laughter  and  applause.)  I  found 
they  were  overworking  me  (Laughter)  and  I  told  them  that 
as  a  matter  of  self-preservation,  in  order  that  I  might  have 
assurance  that  I  would  live  until  election  day  (Laughter)  I 
must  limit  my  speeches  to  three  each  day.  And  so  a  few 
days  after  that,  after  I  had  spoken  about  ten  times,  I  looked 
upon  the  program,  and  I  found  that  I  was  then  about  to 
make  my  first  "speech."  (Laughter.)  They  had  put  me 
down  for  three  "speeches,"  and  twenty-six  "addresses" 
(Laughter),  by  which  they  meant  that  an  "address"  was  to 
be  only  of  short  duration,  while  a  "speech"  was  a  longer  ef- 


fort. I  am  down  for  an  "address"  this  afternoon  (Laugh- 
er), and  I  could  not,  without  violating  the  proprieties  of 
he  occasion,  venture  t<,  make  a  "speech,"  after  all  that  we 
nave  heard  this  afternoon. 

I  did  not  know  what  my  text  was  (I.auyhlcr)  until  after 
i-hiTr' ■  grounds.     I   tried  to  find  by  inrpiirv  last  night 

w  lat  1  was  expected  to  talk  about,  but  I  inquired  of  those 
who  were  going  to  talk,  and  they  seemed  afraid  to  tell  me 
for  fear  I  might  speak  before  they  did  (Laughter)  ;  and  so  i 
was  not  untd  today,  after  lunch,  as  we  w?re  pr;paring  to 
come  to  the  platlorm  that  I  found  my  text.  Bishop  Cranston 
was  going  with  nie  through  this  splendid  building,  and  we 
came  to  the  chair  that  you  will  find  up  in  the  Assemblv  Hall 
It  is  a  chair  that  was  presented  to  this  institution  bv  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference  of  Great  Britain  and  is 
made  from  timber  taken  from  the  old  church  in  which  Wes'- 
ey  preached  and  near  which  he  lived.  We  saw  carved  on 
he  top  of  the  chair  these  words:  'Unite  the  Pair  so  Long 
„^-'"i"^"'''^^"°^.'''=''S'^  and  \-ital  Piety."  (Cries  of  "Hear' 
Hear!  1  hat    is    my    text    this   afternoon— "the     union     of 

knowledge  and   religion. 

My  friends  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  future  of  this  great 
university.  \\  by?  Because  it  is  building  on  solid  rock,  and 
it  IS  prepared  to  do  a  work  that  is  important,  not  to  this 
church  only,  not  to  this  natiim  onlv,  but  to  the  world'  (  b'x- 
clamation  of  "Amen.") 

What  the  world  needs  today  is  the  union  of  the  head  and 
heart  in  hfes  work  (Cries  of  "Hear!  Hear!"  and  applau.se)  ■ 
and  the  great  fault  of  education,  as  we  have  sometimes  found 
It.  IS  that  It  trains  the  mind,  but  does  not  train  the  heart  at 
the  same  time.  If  [  understand  the  weakness  of  education 
It  IS,  first,  that  it  sometimes  weans  men  awav  from  svmpathv 
with  his  fellows.  When  you  unite  the  Christian 'religion 
with  it,  you  teach  brotherhood  along  with  mental  develop- 
ment, (hxclamation  of  ".\men"  and  applause.)  And  the 
second  weakness  is  that  the  mind  is  sometimes  so  enlarged 
that  the  possessor  of  the  mind  forgets  that  "the  fear  of  God 
IS  the  beginning  of  wisdom."  It  is  the  purpose  of  everv 
school  with  a  religious  impulse  behind  it,  to  secure  to  th'e 
individual  the  intellectual  training  that  he  needs  without 
weaning  him  from  sympathy  with  his  fellows,  and  without 
making  him  forget  God.  And  never  have  we  needed  such 
influences  more  than  today.  (Cries  of  "Hear!  Hear!")  We 
ought  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  brotherhood.  Why'  Inven- 
tive genius  has  so  multiplied  the  strength  of  a  human  arm 
that  aggregations  of  individual  wealth  that  tend  to  classify 
society  tend  to  separate  the  extremes,  so  that  a  part  of  the 
W'orld  does  not  know  and,  therefore,  cannot  sympathize  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Unless  there  is  some  force  constantly 
teaching  the  doctrine  of  brotherhood,  we  will  find  society 
disrupted,  because  of  the  breaking  of  the  bonds  of  svm'- 
pathy.     (Applause.) 

Tolstoi  says  that  the  great  need  of  the  world  today  is  sym- 
pathy;  that  back  of  every  wrong  and  injustice  of  wd'iich 
man  complains,  you  will  find  a  lack  of  sympathy.  He  has 
suggested  what  is  known  as  "bread  labor"'  as  a  remedv,  and 
he  insists  that  man  must  toil  himself  if  he  would  remember 
his  brother  who  toils.  (Applause.)  His  belief  is  that  only 
by  constant  contact  with  manual  labor  can  the  heart  of  mail 
be  kept  linked  to  the  heart  of  other  men.  Whether  he  is 
right  in  his  remedy  or  not  is  a  matter,  for  discussion,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  is  right  when  he  says  that  what  man- 
kind needs  most  is  sympathy. 

What  mankind  needs  is  a  response  from  the  heart  nf  his 
fellow  man,  a  love  broad  enough  to  take  in  all  mankind,  and 
if  I  understand  the  Christian  religion,  its  hope  rests  upon  the 
bringing  of  all  the  world  into  a  universal  brotherhood.  (Cries 
of  "Hear!   Hear!"  and  ".\men  !"  and  applause.) 

Wendell  Phillips  complained  of  the  scholar  when  he  said 
that  he  did  not  interest  himself  as  he  ought  in  the  affairs  of 
his  country.  He  said,  "The  people  make  history,  and  the 
scholars  write  it,  half  truly  and  half  as  colored  by  their 
prejudices."  We  need  today  an  education  that  will  liave  a 
spiritual  impulse  behind  it,  an  education  that  will  send  out 
its  graduates,  not  to  sit  idly  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  mul- 
titude, but  to  get  down  with  the  multitude  (Cries  of  "Hear! 
Hear!"),  and  help  bear  the  burden  of  the  w^orld.  (Applause.) 
There  is  nothing  else  that  will  make  a  man  willing  to  bear 
burdens.  The  difference  between  the  selfish  man  and  the 
unsellish  man  is  easily  described.  The  selfish  man  wants 
somebody  else  to  bear  his  burdens,  and  the  unselfish  man  is 
looking  for  burdens  to  bear.  (Applause.)  Nothing  but  re- 
ligion (Cries  of  "That's  so")  teaches  a  man  to  want  to  bear 
burdens.  (.Vpplause.)  This  is  the  change  that  Christ  can 
bring  in  a  human  heart.     He  can  change  that  heart  from  a 
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stagnant  pool  iiiln  ;i  living  spring  (exclamation  of  "Amen"), 
overflowing  with  tliat  which  refreshes  and  invigorates,  and 
an  institntion  like  this  will  live  in  proportion  as  it  makes 
springs  ont  of  those  who  go  forth  from  it.  in  proportion  as 
it  gives  an  impulse  that  will  make  life  worth  living.  (lix- 
clamation  of  "Amen.") 

A  man  will  not  love  his  hrother  unless  he  loves  (lod. 

I  am  not  a  preacher  (Cries  of  "(),  yes,  you  are!"  followed 
by  laughter).  That  was  my  first  ambition,  but  1  was  only 
six  years  old  when  I  abandoned  it  for  the  law.  (Laughter.) 
I  am  not  a  preaclior,  but  sometimes  I  feel  tempted  to  preach 
(Cries  of  "Co  on!  Go  ahead!"),  and  I  cannot  tell  how  long 
1  shall  be  al)le  to  resist  the  temptation.  P.ut  if  T  ever  do 
preach,  my  te.xt  is  already  selected,  and  here  it  is:  The  lan- 
guage is  stronger  than  1  would  use,  for  1  am  very  conserva- 
tive of  statement;  but  1  do  not  like  to  change  the  Bible;  am! 
this  is  what  the  Bible  says,  "If  a  man  says  he  loves  God  and 
hates  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar."  (Applause.)  Now,  that  will 
be  my  text  (I^aughter),  if  I  ever  preach.  .\nd  it  will  be  a 
long  sermon  (Laughter)  if  I  attempt  to  show  how  many 
there  are.  (Laughter.)  It  will  be  a  long  sermon,  if  I  at- 
tempt to  show  in  how  many  different  ways  a  man  can  prove 
that  he  hates  his  brother.  Therefore,  before  you  can  educate 
a  man  to  love  his  brother,  you  inust  educate  a  man  to  love 
his  God.  And  if  this  great  university  lives  up  to  its  pos- 
sibilities, lives  up  to  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  those  who 
brought  it  into  existence,  every  man  and  every  woman  who 
goes  out  from  its  doors  with  a  diploma  will  go  with  a  fixed 
relation  established  Ijetween  himself  or  herself  and  God. 
(Exclamation  of  "Amen.") 

Religion  has  been  defined  as  "The  relation  that  man  fixes 
between  himself  and  his  God."  .\nd  to  make  you  understand 
how  practical  a  thing  religion  is.  the  man  who  gave  us  that 
definition  added  that  morality  is  the  outward  manifestation 
of  that  inward  religioti.  In  other  words,  religion  is  the  basis 
of  morals,  and  I  know  of  no  other  foundation  upon  which 
morality  can  be  built.  I  can  understand  how  a  man  can  bor- 
row his  inorality,  ready-made,  from  some  one  who  built  upon 
that  foundation ;  I  can  understand  how  a  man  in  a  crowd 
may  lean  upon  some  one  else  when  he  cannot  stand  alone; 
but  I  know  of  no  foundation  for  a  moral  code  except  re- 
ligion. And  when  this  University  attempts  to  put  the  im- 
pulse of  religion  back  of  the  scholars  who  go  forth  from  it, 
it  renders  a  service  to  all  mankind. 

We  need  not  compare  what  scholars  can  do;  some  can 
do  more  than  others;  but  there  is  no  scholarship  that  the 
world  has  ever  known  which  can,  without  a  moral  impulse 
and  a  spiritual  vision,  equal  the  work  of  the  ignorant  man 
whose  heart  has  been  touched  by  the  love  of  God.  and  who 
has  brought  himself  into  sympathy  with  all  humanity.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  boy  who  never  entered  a  school  lint  whose  heart  is 
aflame  with  brotherly  love,  will  do  more  good  than  the  man 
who  leaves  college  with  all  the  learning  that  a  college  can 
give,  but  who  thinks  that  he  has  reached  a  point  wdiere  there 
is  no  intellect  greater  than  his  own.  (Laughter  and  cries  of 
"That's  so.") 

The  struggle  todav  in  the  intellectual  world  is  the  struggle 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden— the  struggle  between  Kaith  and 
Reason.  Faith  said.  "Obey";  but  Reason  said,  "Why  should 
we  obey?"  "Why  should  we  not  follow  our  reason  "  The 
struggle  is  just  •the  satne  with  every  human  being.  It  is  be- 
tween Reason  and  Faith,  and  the  man  who  tries  to  walk  by 
Reason  will  stumble.  The  man  who  goes  no  faster  than  he 
can  see  goes  slowly.  The  man  is  not  far-sighted  who  walks 
without  faith.  "The  heart,"  said  Pascal,  "hath  reasons  that 
the  mind  cannot  understand,  because  the  heart  is  of  an  in- 
finitclv  higher  quality."  And  so  faith  is  higher  than  reason. 
Faith  is  that  quality  of  the  heart  that  reaches  out  toward 
the  throne  of  God,  and  takes  hold  upon  the  verities  that  the 
mind  cannot  grasp.  Let  the  scholars  who  are  without  re- 
ligion go  forth,  and  do  what  they  can;  but  the  world  moves 
through  those  who  go  out  inspired  by  faith  to  do  more  than 
they  can  sec.  You  cannot  tell  what  can  be  done  by  calcula- 
tion. I  suppose  people  thought  when  Bishop  Hurst  talked 
about  ten  millions  of  dollars  that  it  was  a  dream;  but  when 
we  can  give  more  than  ten  million  for  one  battleship,  is  it 
dreaming  to  think  that  the  time  will  come  when  you  can 
give  as  much  for  such  an  institution  of  learning  as  this — an 
institution  intended  to  uplift  the  world  (Cries  of  "Hear! 
Hear!"),  as  for  one  battleship?  (Applause.)  Compare 
their    influence.     One    man,    educated    in   this   university    and 


sent  out  with  a  passion  for  service,  can  do  more  for  the 
peace  of  the  world  than  any  hundred  battleships!  (.Ap- 
plause.) 

The  nations  that  have  rested  for  their  hope  upon  lluir  ma- 
terial strength  have  gone  down.  The  ])alh  of'  lli^tory  is 
strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  nations  that  thought  ihey  were 
oinnipotent. 

Why  did  they  go  down?  Because  "the  God  who  reigned 
over  Babylon,  is  the  God  who  is  reigning  yet."  It  is  be- 
cause God  has  so  made  this  world  that  only  moral  forces  are 
the  pennanent  forces;  and  this  institution  is  building  for  the 
future  and  without  the  danger  of  failure  when  it  is  striving 
to  send  people  forth  with  a  desire  to  put  their  shoulders  un- 
der heavier  loads  and  bear  the  burdens  that  are  grievous  to 
be    borne. 

What  can  this  institution  ilo?  b'stiniate.  if  you  can,  the 
combined  service  of  those  who  will  feel  its  influence.  Meas- 
ure, if  you  can,  that  which  will  be  accomplished  by  the  faith 
that  will  be  inspired  here. 

I  have  never  heard  a  better  illustration  of  faith  than  that 
given  by  a  colored  preacher.  He  said  that  faith  was  a  willing- 
ness to  do  what  God  told  him  to  do  without  asking  any 
questions.  To  illustrate  it,  he  said,  "If  God  tells  me  to  butt 
my  head  through  a  stone  wall,  I  butt.  That's  my  part.  Going 
through  the  wall  is  the  Lord's  part!"  (Laughter.)  A  homely 
illustration?  Yes;  but  it  is  true.  The  great  things  of  this 
world  have  been  done  by  those  who  had  the  faith  to  attempt 
the  seemingly  impossible,  and  by  attempting,  proved  what 
man  could  do. 

I  used  to  wonder  how  Sodoiri  could  have  been  saved  by  a 
few    righteous   men ;    I    wonder   no   longer.     There   is   not   a 
•  comiriunity   in    this    world    that    cannot  be  saved  by  a    few 
righteous    people    (Cries   of   "Hear !    Hear"),    who   have    the 
faith  to  put  God  to  the  test.     (Applause.)     I  remember  hear- 
ing a  great  churchman   from  Canada,  speaking  in  New  York 
a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  quote  some  lines  that  you  may 
have  heard.     They  thrilled  me  when  I     heard  them : 
"I  know  of  a  land  that  is  sunk  in  shame, 
Of  hearts  that  fahit  and  tire; 
But  I  know  a  Name,  a  Name,  a  Naine 
That  can  set  that  land  on  fire!" 

The  men  and  women  who  go  forth  from  this  university 
will  not  rely  upon  the  brain  alone;  they  will  go  forth  with  a 
faith  which,  like  a  consuming  fire,  nothing  can  withstand. 
(Applause.) 

Faith  does  not  ask  what  the  results  are  to  be  to  the  in- 
dividual. We  were  reading  at  family  worship  the  other  day 
the  life  of  Joseph,  and  when  we  read  how  he  was  put  into 
prison  because  he  would  not  surrender  his  virtue,  I  won- 
dered if  anybody  could  find  a  better  illustration  of  the  falli- 
bility of  human  reason  than  could  be  found  there.  If  there 
ever  was  a  time  when  a  man  might  have  felt  justified  in  say- 
ing that  it  did  not  pay  to  do  right,  it  was  then ;  but  it  was 
through  that  prison  that  he  reached  a  place  by  the  side  of 
Pharaoh,  and  was 'able  to  save  a  land  from  famine.  (Cries 
of  "Hear!  Hear!")  And  so  the  Christian  knows  that  the 
very  trials  through  which  he  passes  may  be  the  steps  by 
which  he  ascends  to  higher  service.  The  Christian  knows 
that  it  was  the  death  of  the  martyrs  that  inade  the  Church ; 
and  when  be  remembers  that  they  could  smile  amid  the 
flames  because  they  had  faith  that  they  would  accomplish 
more  by  their  death  than  they  had  been  able  to  accomplish 
by  their  lives — when  the  Christian  remembers  that,  he  does 
not  ask  whether  he  is  to  live  for  the  truth  or  to  die  for  it. 
He  is  as  ready  to  die  for  it  as  to  live  for  it,  if  that  is  to  be 
his  lot.  In  other  words,  if  I  understand  the  purpose  of  this 
institution,  it  is  to  make  men  indifferent  as  to  what  comes 
to  them,  but  tremendously  interested  in  contributing  to  the 
welfare  of  the  world.  (.A,pplause.)  Because  that  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  institution,  and  because  I  believe  that  that  is  the 
way  that  an  individual,  a  university,  or  a  nation,  can  become 
great,  I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  today. 


We  liad  hoped  to  have  the  University  Catalogue 
ready  long  before  this,  btit  tinavoidaljle  circum- 
stances have  delayed  this  first  isstie.  It  is  expected, 
however,  to  be  ready  for  distribution  late  this  fall. 
Applicants  will  receive  copies  as  soon  as  it  is  pub- 
lished. 
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Address  by  Dr.  James  Roscoe  Day,  Chancellor 
of  Syracuse  University. 

Lailics  and  C.cntk'men  :  Now,  my  tlear  good  friend  Bisliop 
Cranston  lias  made  things  difficult  f<ir  me.  1  did  not  con- 
sent to  be  a  bishop,  because  I  realized  that  I  could  never  be 
a  bishop  like  Bishop  Cranston !  And  my  vanity  would  not 
allow  me  to  play  a  second  part. 

.•\s  to  the  gentleman  referred  to,  1  spent  a  very  delightful 
evening  with  him  just  two  or  three  weeks  ago  at  a  dinner  at 
the  home  of  my  closest  -neighhor,  who  was  his  liost,  and  I  will 
testify  to  you  that  there  is  no  more  magnetic  man  on  the 
continent  of  .America  than  Theodore  Roosevelt!  .\nd  al- 
though I  am  as  far  away  from  his  position  on  some  ques- 
lions  as  ever.  I  see  no  reason  why  men  who  differ  may  not 
like  eadi  other  at  the  hkeable  points.  I  have  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  getting  along  with  people  for  a  while,  until  they 
progressed  and  canie  along  to  where   I   stood  ! 

1  think  I  never  had  any  disagreement  with  Bishop  Cranston 
or  liishop  Wilson,  at  my  left,  nor  with  your  Chancellor,  ex- 
cei)t  with  regard  to  this  hour.  I  did  have  a  very  decided 
di.sagreemeiit  with  him  about  my  coming  here, — but  perhaps 
you  do  not  know.  Mr.  Chancellor,  that  I  was  oiTered  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  American  University  myself  once!  You 
remember  Bishop  McCabe — you  never  forget  him — he  consti- 
tuted himself  a  Iioard  of  trustees,  and  this  board  came  to  me 
and  unanimously  offered  me  the  Chancellorship  of  the  .Ameri- 
can I'niversity.  at  a  salary  very  much  in  excess  of  what  I  have 
ever  received,  and  of  what  I  believe  he  could  ever  have  raised ! 
But  the  Lord  in  his  wisdom  provided  a  tnan  much  better 
adapted  for  this  chancellorship  than  I  would  have  been. 

1  cannot  refrain  from  congratulating  the  University  upon 
this  hour.  Something  was  said  in  Bishop  Wilson's — the  other 
Bishop  Wilson's — prayer  about  "the  day  of  small  things."  It 
seems  to  me  that  these  are  days  of  great  things.  I  am  told 
tliat  forty-four  years  ago  a  brass  band  marching  through  the 
streets  of  Syracuse,  the  very  center  of  the  city,  succeeded  in 
picking  up  an  audience  of  about  a  hundred  aiul  fifty  persons, 
for  the  first  commencement  occasion  of  that  institution,  and 
there  were  forty-one  students  in  all  at  those  exercises.  The 
vears  have  passed,  and  now  it  is  a  little  dangerous  to  use  a 
brass  band  to  gather  people  into  an  auditoriuiu  that  seats  three 
thousand  people.  We  must  not  make  the  publicity  too  loud. 
.-  there  will  be  too  great  a  crowd !  .\nd  the  student  bodv 
"•imbers.  not   fortv-onc,  but   four  thousand!     So  you  sec  the 


beginning  was  about  as  small  as  this,  if  you  date  back  a  few 
years.  .And  really,  the  .American  University  is  beginning  about 
as  large  as  any  university  has  begun  in  this  country,  unless  it 
was  one  immediately  taken  into  the  fostering  care  of  some 
multi-millionaire.  They  have  all  been  little  and  unknown; 
tliis  has  been   little  and  known. 

What  to  talk  about !  I  have  been  told  what  to  talk  aliout 
by  at  least  a  half-dozen  people,  and  if  I  were  to  obey  five  of 
them,  I  would  be  ruined !  But  these  are  days  when  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  tell  what  to  talk  about  on  an  occasion 
like  this,  because  there  is  so  much  that  ouglit  not  to  be  said, 
and  there  are  some  things  that  ought  to  be  said  very  wisely, 
if  they  are  said  at  all.     So  I  think  I  will  talk  about  you. 

The  .American  University  suggests  to  me  in  its  character 
and  its  scope  and  its  work,  that  source  of  industry,  that  issue 
of  morality  and  religion,  and  that  essential  unit  of  our  land 
and  country. — the  .American  citizen  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  a  fitting  time  to  say  a  few  words  about  that  .American 
citizen,  and  his  relation  to  the  varied  conditions  and  enter- 
prises of  this  great  land  and  country. 

You  know  there  is  quite  a  prevalent  thought,  and  strange 
as  it  may  seem  in  a  great  republic,  a  growing  thought,  that 
our  nation  is  founded  upon  navies  and  armies,  and  a  great 
host  of  executives,  ambassadors  and  consuls,  and  all  of  that, 
and  that  about  the  last  man  of  them  all  is  the  plain  simple 
citizen.  But  it  is  the  citizen  who  is  the  fundamental  element 
in  the  land;  it  is  the  citizen  wdio  is  the  primal  unit.  The  capi- 
talist with  his  great  ability  and  vast  resources  is  that  citizen. 
The  laboring  man  with  his  brawny  arm  and  stout  back  is  that 
citizen.  The  mechanic  and  the  artisan,  using  the  offerings  of 
inventive  genius  at  his  task,  is  tliat  citizen.  The  lawyer,  the 
doctor,  the  minister  or  the  teacher,  is  that  citizen.  It  is  upon 
that  basis  that  we  laid  our  foundations,  and  it  is  upon  that 
unit  that  we  predicate  our  future  and  hope  for  our  achieve- 
ment. With  jirofoundest  respect  for  offices  which  we  have 
created.  I  nevertheless  am  forced  to  say  to  you  that  the  execu- 
tives of  this  land  are  only  the  servants  of  the  citizens,  to  do 
their  bidding  and  their  will  in  the  government,  because  the  citi- 
zen is  busy  with  his  vocations — his  agriculture,  his  mechanical 
arts,  his  various  enterprises ;  and  this  citizen  has  found  it 
necessary  to  guard  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  and  that  necessity 
was  never  greater  than  it  is  to-day.  that  he  protect  adminis- 
tration and  legislation  by  what  we  call  the  constitution,  be- 
cause, since  the  world  began,  man  has  had  a  direct  and  rapid 
tendency  to  take  charge  of  responsibilities  that  not  only  belong 
to  hitn,  but  that  belong  to  others  also ;  and  in  a  great   land 
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like  ours — without  any  person  in  niiml,  or  any  particular  in- 
cident, l)Ut  S|)eaUing  upon  HCcral  principles,— ynu  can  sec  liow 
easy  it  would  be  tor  a  great  political  organization  to  rein- 
force nun  in  executive  positions,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  who  will  come  to  feel  that  they  arc  governors  and 
rulers  of  the  people;  and  when  tliat  is  conceded,  we  have  not 
government  by  the  pet)ple  and  iif  the  peoiilc,  but  a  government 
07'ci-  the  people:  and  it  becomes  paternal  and  meddlesome  and 
disrui)tive.  Therefore  a  duty  is  laid  upon  the  American  citi- 
zen to  Ueep  a  sharp  eye  upon  the  form  of  government,  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  may  not  become  too  mechanical,  or  on  the 
other,  too  socialistic,  but  that  it  may  be  fortified  and  protected 
and  directed  by  that  instrument  which  stands  as  the  embiuli- 
nienl  of  the  loftiest  thinking  in  government,  which  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

Now.  this  citizen  has  certain  great  privileges  that  are  in- 
alienable. They  belong  to  him.  They  have  always  been  dis- 
puted in  every  land  and  country;  they  have  been  subordinated 
by  tyranny ;  they  have  been  misused  by  feudalism  ;  they  have 
been  subjected  to  party  order  and  tyranny;  and  the  citizen 
has  been  robbed  of  his  high  privilege.  But  in  our  land  and 
country  that  is  about  the  first  thing  that  greets  us,  that  wel- 
comes a  stranger  upim  our  shores,  as  an  inheritance  which 
has  been  created  by  the  men  and  women  born  on  our  shores. 
Our  citizen  has  a  privilege  to  the  utmost  that  there  is  in  him, — 
a  privilege  to  inake  the  most  of  himself.'  The  Creator  of  us 
all  has  er.forced  upon  him  that  he  shall  make  the  most  of 
himself;  that  if  he  has  one  talent,  it  must  be  made  tw..;  and 
if  he  has  five,  they  must  become  ten.  He  must  make  the  i;iost 
of  himself;  and  no  man  or  body  of  tnen  has  any  right  what- 
ever to  dispute  his  title  to  that  privilege,  itself  an  obligation 
as  well  as  a  privilege.  And  the  more  he  makes  of  himself, 
the  more  education  he  has,  the  more  property  he  acquires,  the 
more  influence  he  exerts  among  his  fellows, — the  greater  as- 
set he  is  in  his  land  and  country. 

It  is  the  indisputable  privilege  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  of  broad  America  to  make  the  most  of  himself  or  her- 
self in  the  fear  of  God.  And  he  must  adjust  himself — that 
citizen — to  all  the  new  conditions  that  shall  arise.  And  it  is 
no  stnall  responsibility  that  is  placed  upon  him  to  discover 
those  new  conditions,  and  seize  them  at  their  opportune  mo- 
ment. But  he  must  be  ready  for  any  new  arena,  or  any 
widened  cycle,  or  any  great  endeavor.  He  must  be  at  the 
front  of  his  opportunities.  \ow,  that  has  been  disputed,  and 
the  man  has  often  been  suppressed,  and  if  he  shows  a  genius 
for  developinent,  and  the  conquest  of  great  things,  there  have 
been  those  who  have  been  disposed  to  enter  into  controversy 
with  him  upon  those  points.  If  he  has  become  measurably 
successful  in  a  community  or  a  State,  there  is  that  in  human 
nature  characteristic  of  the  coinmon  level  to  which  you  and  I 
belong,  which  proceeds  immediately  to  apologize  for  its  own 
lack  of  success  by  accounting  for  the  success  of  the  transcen- 
dently  successful  upon  some  adverse  and  unworthy  principle ; 
and  we  lift  ourselves  into  respectability  and  account  for  our- 
selves in  the  little  that  we  do  by  antagonizing,  upon  what  we 
claim  are  just  principles,  the  man  who  is  superlatively  suc- 
cessful. You  have  seen  that ;  that  is  a  little  liit  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  human  nature. 

Now,  we  have  to  adjust  ourselves  to  our  new  conditions. 
The  common  level  of  our  thought  and  activity  must  be  upon 
heights  so  lofty  that  we  can  take  in  these  widening  ranges  of 
human  endeavor  and  consider  them  intelligently.  There  are 
people  in  the  world  that  condemn  a  railway  train. — because 
of  a  hot  box !  They  say  there  should  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
hot  box  in  any  well  regulated  railway  train,  and  they  would 
knock  off  the  wheel  because  of  a  hot  box.  Now  in  our  great 
economy  occasionally  there  is  a  hot  box.  We  all  understand 
that.  And  it  has  been  something  of  a  tendency  with  us  to  at- 
tack the  hot  box  and  to  attack  the  train  on  account  nf  the 
hot  box.  In  our  economy,  commercially,  industrially,  in  our 
large  business  enterprises,  there  are  certain  incidental  features 
that  are  a  little  bit  disturbing  and  perplexing,  and  we  would 
have  a  right  to  say,  in  the  common  tliought,  possibly  some- 
what dangerous.  We  are  not  content  to  cool  off  the  hot  box 
and  let  the  train  go  on  its  way,  but  we  immediately  begin  to 
tear  up  the  track  and  side  track  the  train.  I  think  possibly 
you  might  guess  to  what  I  am  referring!  Now  the  result  is 
very  disastrous,  l.iecause  the  road  is  needed,  and  the  train  is 
needed.  You  know  that  in  these  days  that  have  passed,  this 
man,  this  citizen,  that  stood  out  before  the  civilized  world  in 
such  gigantic  proportions,  with  such  tremendous  endeavors,  as 
the  world  had  never  seen  at  that  time,  was  suppressed,  and 
has  been  suppressed  for  these  several  years,  because  it  was 
thought  that  there  were  certain  dangerous  tendencies  in  cer- 
tain particular  activities.     That,  however,  was  not  true.    That 


was  against  logic  and  philosophy  and  soimd  sense,  and  re- 
sulted in  great  disaster  to  this  citizen,  in  disaster  to  the 
working  man,  yes,  more  than  to  the  rich  man.  \  rich  man 
can  always  tai<e  care  of  himself  when  his  business  is  in 
trouble;  a  poor  man  has  hard  work  when  his  dinner  pail  is 
empty.  This  attempt  to  regulate  things  by  an  arbitrary  law 
proceeded  at  once  to  disturb  the  whole  economy  of  our  great 
men  and  country,  but  having  once  entered  upon  this  kind  of 
enterprise,  it  seemed  imijossible  for  those  who  assumed  to 
have  wisdom  sufficient  for  these  things  to  recover  themselves, 
or  to  stay  their  hand,  and  the  result  was  that  your  business 
man  rolled  up  his  money  and  put  it  in  the  banks  safely,  and 
withdrew  it  out  of  manufacture  and  out  of  coinmerce  and  out 
of  trade.  The  outcome  was  something  of  a  cyclone  that  struck 
the  commercial  world  as  it  never  had  been  stricken  before. 
.\  black  cyclone,  rushing  out  of  the  West,  is  familiar  to  some 
of  our  eyes.  With  rancorous  voice,  the  thunders  roaring,  with 
lightnings  gleaming,  tear  down  through  peaceful  communities, 
uprooting  the  toil  of  joyous  and  hopeful  years,  slaying  and 
dismembering  the  toiler,  and  leaving  desolation  and  wailing 
in  their  track.  We  launched  a  cyclone  some  years  ago, — some 
of  us  thought  we  saw  it  coming ;  we  now  know  we  did — a 
cyclone  of  deputies  and  prosecutors  and  laws  and  commis- 
sions, and  all  sorts  of  lowering  clouds  and  lightnings  flash- 
ing, until  the  business  of  the  country  was  hurled  in  every 
direction,  in  dismembered  and  scattered  forms, — big  business 
and  little  business,  and  all  kinds  of  business ;  and  we  have 
Ijeen  waiting  some  months  now,  waiting  for  a  ])ossible  recov- 
ery, when  the  clouds  shall  drift  past,  and  the  sun  come  out. 
How  long  we  shall   wait  is  not  quite  known. 

It  is  said  that  the  terrific  war  is  going  to  bring  us  relief. 
Don't  you  believe  that.  We  shall  pay  our  part  of  that  debt. 
That  war  is  yours  and  mine,  and  we  must  not  expect  to  trade 
upon  it  .successfully.  We  shall  pay  our  part  of  the  debt. 
Then  what  do  we  confront?  We  confront  that  with  wdiich 
we  have  ever  contended.  We  are  an  .\merican  people.  Have 
we  reached  that  period  in  our  history  where  now  we  are 
paralyzed?  Shall  we  bewail  the  things  of  tlie  past,  or  will 
we  brave  the  cyclone?  We  are  an  American  people,  and  we 
shall  begin  witli  great  heroism  and  great  courage,  and  there 
is  intelligence  enough  and  magnetism  enough  and  strength 
enough,  in  this  land  of  ours,  to  put  our  feet  once  more  upon 
the  high  broad  commercial  summit. 

You  think  that  commercial  life  is  the  great  life  of  the 
.'American  people?  I  think  it  is  a  physical  basis  which  is  i)retly 
comfortable!  Somebody  asked  Henry  Ward  Beecher  to  ac- 
count for  his  oratorical  ability  in  moving  audiences,  and  he 
said,  "In  the  first  place,  I  am  a  superb  animal.''  And  there  is 
a  great  deal  in  that,  a  great  deal.  Sometimes  it  discounts  a 
man  because  you  expect  more  than  there  is  of  him,  and  a  little 
fellow  comes  along  and  says  .some  things,  and  you  give  him 
ten  times  more  credit  than  belongs  to  him !  But  all  commer- 
cial enterprise  of  this  land  is  a  physical  basis,  and  it  is  a  large 
liasis.  Over  in  the  far  East,  the  meanest  caste  is  tlie  com- 
mercial class,  but  in  our  land  and  country,  commercial  enter- 
prise is  something  different  from  anything  the  dark  parts  of 
the  world  have  known;  it  has  to  do  witrh  intelligence;  it  has 
to  do  with  religion  ;  it  has  to  do  with  the  highest  family  do- 
mesticity; it  has  to  do  with  all  the  high  forms  of  civilization; 
it  is  something  that  is  interwoven  and  interlaced  throughout 
the  entire  world,  from  the  steppes  of  Kussia  to  the  plateaus 
of  South  America,  irom  the  mighty  mechanical  arts  of  the 
United  States  to  the  gold  and  diatnond  mines  of  .\frica.  front 
the  enginery  of  enterprise  in  Great  Britain  to  her  unfading 
palms  and  endless  resources  on  the  plains  of  India.  .'Ml  over 
the  world,  commercialism  is  related  to  everything  that  has  to 
do  with  the  great  development  and  progress  of  mankind,  and 
is  not  a  discredited  thing;  and  you  want  to  think  of  it  in  that 
light.  It  has  to  do  with  the  whole  world,  and  we  belong  to 
the  whole  world,  and  the  whole  world  is  looking  to  us  as  it 
never  looked  to  us  before,  and  if  we  measure  up  to  our  op- 
portunity, we  shall  appreciate  that  fact.  The  world  about  us 
is  surging  upon  us.  and  we  belong  to  it  "all. 

Now,  there  is  one  aspect  of  our  great  land  that  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting  to  me,  and  it  comes  out  of  this  thought:  as 
no  other  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  we  are  a  com- 
bination of  all  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  How  many  of 
us  here  can  trace  to  the  same  progenitures  on  both  sides  of 
the  family?  Not  very  many.  We  are  rather  multiform;  we 
strike  into  the  German  and  into  the  Dutch  and  into  the  Eng- 
lish, and  so  all  along  the  line  of  great  peoples,  until  these  dif- 
ferent conditions  enter  in  to  that  character  that  we  call  the 
American,  and  that  character  is  the  strongest  character  in  the 
world.  Every  great,  heroic  battle  that  ever  was  justified  in  war, 
every  great   form  of  literature,   every   fonn  of  art,  by  chisel 
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or  brush,  all  of  the  mighty  movements  of  human  life,  along 
all  the  currents  of  civilization.  How  through  our  veins ;  and 
we  incorporate  them,  and  we  impersonate  them,  and  we  repre- 
sent them. 

Some  men  have  been  saying  recently  that  we  have  mi  dis- 
tinct .Americanism,  that  tliere  is  no  such  thing.  They  say, 
"He  is  an  Englishman,"  or  "He  is  an  Irishman,"  or  "He  is  a 
German."  It  may  be  that  your  citizen  has  come  from  one  of 
those  countries,  but  if  you  keep  him  here  for  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days,  he  never  will  get  back  again  to  Ireland  or 
England  or  Germany  the  same  man  that  came  out  of  that 
country.  He  will  bear  the  American  stamp,  and  he  cannot 
shake  it  off.  Pat  came  down  the  gang-plank  of  the  steam- 
ship, with  a  little  stub  clay  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  a  little 
bundle  done  up  in  a  bandana  handkerchief,  and  they  said 
to  him.  as  he  came  on  the  wharf,  "Pat,  what  do  you  think 
about  this  country?"  "Begorra,  1  don't  know,  but  I'm  ag'in 
the  Government"  And  he  may  land  here  "agin  the  Govern- 
ment," but  you  see  the  second  generation,  you  see  the  boys 
and  the  girls  that  are  born  in  his  home,  and  go  into  your 
.American  schools,  and  your  high  schools,  and  your  col- 
leges, and  go  out  into  this  great  American  life,  and  you  would 
not  recognize  Pat  and  his  bundle  and  his  sons  and  daughters 
are  not  "agin  the  Government"  1 

It  makes  a  vast  difference.  It  may  lie  that  they  arc  born 
in  other  countries,  and  it  may  be  that  some  of  them  are  fool- 
ish enough  to  tie  themselves  to  the  other  country  by  a  hyphen  ! 
It  is  possible!  Well,  we  will  not  be  much  disturbed  by  that, 
though  we  hope  they  will  get  over  that  foolishness  soon.  One 
thing  we  do  feel,  that  there  should  be  in  no  procession  through 
any  city  street  or  country  road  on  our  national  holiday  any 
flag  floating  but  the  Star  Spangled  Banner !  We  want  the 
naturalized  citizen  of  .\merica  to  be  so  naturalized  that  he 
will  be  gladly  naturalized  out  of  what  he  was,  because  of 
ivlia!  he  is  to  he.  and  we  believe  that  that  is  characteristic  of 
the  large  host  of  our  citizens  who  are  said  to  be  allied  to  us. 
They  are  more  than  allied  to  us;  they  sing  our  patriotic 
songs ;  they  hear  our  patriotic  orations ;  they  mingle  their 
children  in  our  schools:  they  throng  the  aisles  of  our 
churches ;  and  wherever  they  were  born,  we  have  an  Ameri- 
can people,  and  if  anybody  doubts  that  matter,  it  could  be 
put  to  the  test ! 

I  have  been  a  little  disturbed  to  hear  some  talk  about  what 
would  happen  among  certain  of  our  citizens  if  we  get  into 
controversy  with  some  nation  across  the  water.  There  would 
not  be  any  other  citizens  but  American  citizens ! 

So  I  say  we  stand  related  to  the  whole  wide  world  in  our 
commercialism.  But  then  commercialism  is  not  all.  It  is 
only  a  physical  basis.  We  ascend  from  a  basis  as  a  mountain 
ascends  from  a  base.  .And  so  with  all  that  there  is  in  com- 
merce,— and  there  is  much,  very  much ;  so  much  that  the 
.American  citizen  ought  to  be  left  to  carry  on  that  commerce 
himself.  .And  the  United  States  ought  not  to  meddle,  but  to 
reinforce  that  citizen  in  his  Commerce. 

There  are  some  things  that  a  citizen  cannot  do.  like  coining 
his  money;  he  cannot  do  private  post-office  business,  he  can- 
not manage  the  revenue  of  his  land  and  country.  But  in  any- 
thing that  he  can  do  he  ought  to  be  left  to  do  that  thing  which 
he  can  do.  It  is  essential  to  that  citizen ;  it  is  essential  to 
our  government.  The  less  officialism  and  the  more  citizen- 
ship, the  better  for  this  broad  land  of  ours!  He  should  run 
his  railroad.  Put  a  railroad  into  officialism  that  does  not 
know  a  locomotive  headlight  from  a  tail  lamp!  Put  a  train 
crew  into  officialism!  Put  the  capitalization  of  a  great  rail- 
way into  officialism !  Why,  the  many  forms  of  business  that 
I  might  mention  in  addition  to  this  great  form  of  transpor- 
tation have  been  created  by  men  who  have  disciplined  them- 
selves by  long  years  of  arduous  application  to  business  forms, 
and  these  men  are  the  best  men  to  govern  the  business 
which  they  have  created. 

I  would  like  to  see  our  government  very  generous  with  the 
railways!  I  would  not  like  to  see  much  more  of  this  hag- 
gling about  space  or  weight  in  carrying  mails.  I  would  like 
to  see  the  Government  make  it  possible  for  railways  to  carry 
mail  with  fair  profits.  I  myself  am  somewhat  devoted  to  the 
idea  of  a  railway.  If  it  had  not  been  for  a  railway,  I  would 
have  come  down  to  this  occasion  about  next  Wednesday !  .A 
railway  increases  the  value  of  the  land  out  yonder  on  both 
sides  of  its  track  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  or  forty  miles,  and 
that  cranky  old  brother  up  there  among  the  hills  that  talks 
about  how  the  train  killed  his  cow,  can  get  five  times  as  much 
for  his  farm  as  he  could  before  a  railway  went  by  that  way; 
and  for  his  cow,  loo!  In  fact,  now  he  would  keep  a  blooded 
cow!  She  would  have  too  much  sense  to  gel  on  a  railway 
track!     So  with  all  of  these  farmers  getting  iroii  out  of  the 


mountains,  getting  harvests  off  the  valleys,  getting  oil  out  of 
this  great  Pennsylvania  over  here,  getting  coal  out  of  the 
veins  where  the  Lord  hath  hidden  it, — in  all  these  things  it  is 
the  man  that  is  needed,  and  a  great  many  men,  men  with  large 
capital,  men  with  many  working  men  as  their  associates,  in 
this  vast  business,  until  the  great  wheels  begin  to  move  again, 
and  the-  great  currents  flow  out,  and  the  working  man  has 
once  more  filled  his  dinner  pail,  and  Margaret  and  the  chil- 
dren are  happy  because  he  is  at  work  once  more.  That  is 
what  1  want  to  see. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  subsidy  of  the  .Xmerican  marine.  1  do 
not  like  this  idea  of  our  people  being  driven  over  to  the  Clyde 
and  Belfast  (as  .soon  as  the  suliniarines  are  gone!)  to  build 
their  ships.  I  want  them  to  build  their  ships  on  this  side  of 
the  sea,  as  great  as  "The  Vaterland,"  as  great  as  any  ship  that 
ever  floated,  and  1  want  to  see  them  sailing  those  ships  under 
the  .American  flag.  I  traveled  around  the  wor!d  a  little  while 
ago. — at  the  expense  of  my  trustees.  I  have  to  say  that,  or 
you  would  think  I  was  one  of  those  bloated  bondholders! 
What  was  my  humiliation;  what  was  my  joy!  I  left  New- 
York  harbor  under  St.  George's  cross.  Glad  1  was  for  that ! 
I  sailed  under  St.  George's  cross  sea  after  sea  and  ship  after 
ship,  and  it  was  only  when  I  sailed  into  the  harbor  of  Hong 
Kong  that  1  saw  my  native  land  in  her  flag  at  the  mast- 
head of  a  merchant  steamship.  1  had  seen  all  other  flags, — 
.N'orwegian,  Italian,  Knglish,  French,  German  ;  I  had  sailed 
one  sea  under  the  German  flag,  and  one  sea  under  the  Dutch 
flag ;  but  nowhere  had  I  seen  Old  Glory  until  that  day  I 
sailed  into  the  harbor  of  Hong  Kong.  I  was  glad,  but  I  was 
humiliated.  I  sailed  under  that  flag  up  to  Shanghai,  and  tjien 
the  Japanese  flag  took  me,  but  thank  the  Lord,  I  got  it  again 
pt  Yokohama  and  sailed  through  the  Golden  Gate  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  I  want  the  privilege  of  sailing  around  the 
world  again, — at  the  expense  of  my  trustees!  .And  I  want  to 
sail  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  And  I  want  this  great 
.American  Government  to  wake  up  to  the  thought  that  it  has  a 
mission  to  its  merchant  marine.  We  have  developed  our 
prairies  by  the  sowing  of  our  grains  and  the  reaping  of  our 
harvests ;  we  have  put  railways  in  every  direction  through  the 
continent ;  we  have  built  our  cities  and  our  towns  and  have 
populated  vast  regions ;  and  have  been  so  absorbed  by  this 
interior  development  that  we  have  forgotten  the  vast  seas. 
Now,  it  is  time  to  turn  our  attention  outward  to  the  shore 
line, — and  if  certain  people  do  not  behave  themselves,  we 
know  where  we  will  get  our  ships !  But  I  think  they  are  go- 
ing to  behave  themselves.  The  President  is  getting  after 
them.  Sometimes  I  get  a  little  hot  blooded  when  I  think  of 
women  and  children,  and  I  think  of  devils  and  fiends,  and  all 
that., sort  of  thing;  and  then  I  say,  "Oh,  but  you're  a  good 
Methodist ;,  stop  that!"  I  think  it  will  come  out  all  right,  but 
I  want  to  see  every  mighty  endeavor  of  this  great  country 
moving  out  along  the  lines  of  the  most  intelligent  and  pro- 
gressive and  mighty  citizenship. 

.And  I  do  not  want  that  we  shall  wait  for  men  to  tell  us 
what  our  privile,ges  and  our  opportunities  are.  I  do  not  want 
a  Congressman  to  find  it  possible  to  stay  in  Congress  over 
one  term. — and  I  wish  it  were  half  a  term, — who  will  truckle 
and  compromise  with  any  body  of  men  or  any  sentiment  that 
in  any  way  compromises  this  country !  I  want  the  notice  served 
upon  every  man  that  makes  our  laws  in  legislature  or  Con- 
gress that  it  is  not  important  for  him  to  be  here,  but  it  is 
mighty  important  for  him,  while  he  is  here,  to  be  a  man,  and 
to  be  a  patriot,  and  to  remember  first  his  great  land  and 
country;  that  is  your  business  and  duty!  .And  if  that  senti- 
ment were  extended,  and  not  mixed  up  so  much  in  party 
politics,  I  think  it  would  not  be  long  before  there  would  be 
some  great  reformers  among  our  representatives  in  both 
Congress  and  in  tlie  States.  Now,  that  is  not  a  criticism  of 
anybody,  is  it?  Nevertheless,  it  is  what  1  lielieve.  and  I  think 
it  is  wliat  you  believe. 

Now,  there  are  certain  elements,  that  if  I  had  time.  I 
would  discuss  a  little.  I  think,  for  instance,  that  this  land  of 
ours  has  come  to  a  time  when  there  is  a  tremendous  demand 
for  morals  and  religion.  Old  fashioned  morals  and  religion. 
Ten  Commandments  and  a  holy  Sabbath!  Puritanism?  Yes, 
Puritanism.  1  was  raised  in  a  Puritan  home.  Oh,  my.  what 
a  home!  1  used  to  hear  dear  old  Ur.  Upham — Bishop  Hamil- 
ton, you  have  heard  him — say,  "T  would  to  God  it  might  rain 
Puritanism  on  this  land  of  ours  forty  days  and  forty  nights !" 
.And  to  that  I  say  ".Amen!" 

Congress  cannot  make  righteousness.  Now  that  is  nothing 
against  Congress.  That  is  not  the  business  of  Congress.  It 
cannot  make  righteousness.  It  cannot  make  dishonest  busi- 
ness honest  business.  It  cannot  make  ignorance  intelli.gcnce. 
That  is  not  its  business.     It  has  lots  to  do  of  itself, — lots  of 
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righteousness  to  do  of  itself.  1  do  not  know  how  much  1 
endorse  Billy  Sunday,  but  I  would  give  more  for  four  days 
of  Billv  Sunday  in  righteousncss-makmg  than  I  would  tor 
four  years  of  an  American  Congress !  Righteousness  is  some- 
thing' that  must  take  hold  of  consciences  and  hearts  and 
bring  about  the  consecration  of  the  soul  to  the  laws  of  Al- 
mighty C.od,  and  self-surrender  to  the  things  that  are  high  and 
holy  ;'md  unselfish  and  pure  and  true  and  good;  and  that  re- 
sponsibility is  on  the  citizen,  is  ()n  you  and  me,  and  all  the 
groups  of  citizens  up  and  down  in  this  land. 

Then  1  think  that  there  is  a  certain  attitude  to  our  home 
franchise  that  we  owe;  and  1  think  that  this  righteousness  has 
to  do  with  the  common-places,— you  know,  just  the  common- 
places. It  is  not  under  a  spire  and  a  chime;  it  is  in  the 
kitchen  and  the  parlor.  It  is  everywhere.  It  is  in  the  store 
and  in  the  shop.  It  is  not  singing  about  "Jerusalem,  the  C.old- 
en ''  If  it  were,  it  would  shut  me  out;  1  cannot  sing!  It  is 
not  hanging  the  hinges  of  the  gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  It 
is  not  that  thing.  But  it  is  bringing  the  Tabernacle  of  God 
among  men,  and  setting  up  "Jerusalem,  the  Golden"  along  the 
avenues  and  streets  of  Washington,  and  every  city  and  hamlet 
of  our  country.  It  is  being  honest  in  business;  it  is  being 
pure  in  conversation;  it  is  revering  the  marriage  bond,  and 
not  kicking  it  about  as  a  plaything.  It  is  living  true  and 
straight  in  every  obligation.  It  is  spending  the  taxes  of  the 
people  so  they  get  it  back  in  parks,  and  get  it  back  in  sanita- 
tion, and  get  it  back  in  schools,  and  get  it  back  in  paved  and 
swept  streets.  It  is  returning  to  the  people  the  money  which 
they  pay  into  the  tax  gatherer ;  it  is  in  all  the  things  that  per- 
tain to  health  and  happiness  in  the  domestic  life,  and  in  the 
civil  progress.  That  is  our  home  franchise.  There  is  a  view 
of  frugality  about  it,  and  frugality  that  needs  to  be  empha- 
sized in  this  country  as  it  never  was  emphasized  before.  I 
am  just  plunging  right  along  without  much  regard  to  any  out- 
line, or  anything  else,  because  I  am  afraid  it  is  going  to  thun- 
der and  rain,  and  you  will  leave  me,  but  it  will  have  to  hurry 
if  it  gets  here  before  I  get  through.  Frugality;  now  that  is 
something  that  we  as  a  people  are  not  always  keeping  in  mind 
as  we  should.  The  poor  try  to  emulate  the  rich,  to  have  what 
the  rich  have,  to  live  as  the  rich  do,  to  ride  in  the  automobiles 
that  the  rich  ride  in, — even  if  they  ride  into  the  ditch ;  to 
follow  all  these  lines  of  extravagance.  That  insatiate  mind 
goes  on  from  one  form  of  pleasure  to  another  pleasure.  That 
has  been  the  case  all  the  way  up  and  down  the  land,  and  it  is 
here  to-day,  with  some  people  who  cannot  afford  it,  and  I 
think  I  am  one  of  them ! 

Now,  there  is  an  emphasis  that  we  will  do  well,  as  .-Kmeri- 
can  citizens,  to  heed  with  great  earnestness.  We  say  that  the 
rich  are  to  blame.  Well,  sometimes  they  are.  There  are  a 
few  fools  among  the  rich,  but  the  rich  as  a  class  are  pretty 
good  people.  I  have  lots  of  friends  among  them.  I  am  mak- 
ing them  poor  as  fa.st  as  I  can!  But  they  are  nice  people. 
They  have  a  hard  time  to  manage  their  riches! 

Now  we  get  a  few  results,  and  if  these  people  who  are  dis- 
turbed by  the  rich  extravagances  would  only  just  stop  for  a 
minute  and  think  how  the  order  of  things  is  not  to  be  charged 
up  to  a  false  economy  ;  but  it  has  been  so  from  the  beginning, 
and  ever  will  be  so,  it  would  make  a  vast  difference  with  the 
peace  and  contentment  of  our  country.  There  would  be  less 
riot  and  fewer  strikes  and  less  disorder,  from  which  one 
would  come  to  a  feeling  of  contentment  with  what  he  is  and 
what  he  has. 

Now,  let  me  say  to  you, — for  I  must  sum  it  up,  and  sum 
it  up  in  a  hurry,— that  we  stand  facing  our  tremendous  re- 
sponsibilities. They  are  laid  upon  us,  and  we  have  our  oppor- 
tunities, and  it  will  be  chargeable  to  us  if  we  do  not  dis- 
charge them  in  the  fear  of  God.  most  reverently.  It  is  not  a 
time  for  riotous  living,  or  for  careless  indulgence,  but  it  is  a 
time  for  great  sobriety  and  faithfulness. 

I  do  not  know, — possibly  I  am  mistaken, — but  looking  back 
into  the  days  of  my  boyhood,  as  I  looked  a  few  hours  ago 
with  one  of  your  best  known  citizens,  it  does  seem  to  me  now 
that  the  people  were  very  thoughtful  then.  They  were  think- 
ing great  questions ;  they  were  reading  sober  books.  The 
largest  proportion  of  the  books  were  the  books  of  the  Bible 
and  the  dictionary.  They  were  intelligent  at  the  franchise. 
The  women  were  qualified  to  vote  if  they  did  not  have  the 
privilege.  The  boys  and  the  girls  were  taught  that  life  is  a 
sober  thing;  sometimes  perhaps  a  little  too  sober.  But  that 
period  created  great  men,  and  when  the  Congress  wanted 
them,  they  were  waiting,  and  when  the  great  war  wanted 
them,  they  marched  out  of  every  State  of  this  great  northern 
zone,  and  went  down  to  preserve  the  Union,  because  they  were 
men  of  gigantic  convictions  and  gigantic  thinking.  They  were 
as  great  in  the  South  as  they  were  in  the  North, — great  East 


and  West.  Statesmen  and  soldiers,  scholars  and  merchants, 
teachers  and  ministers,  lawyers  and  doctors.  That  great  host 
of  a  generation  ago  was  a  thinking  generation,  and  I  think  the 
secret  of  it  all  was  because  of  the  forms  of  education  which 
addressed  themselves  to  those  people.  The  public  school  was 
a  college  in  those  days,  the  public  school  on  the  hill  and  in  the 
valley,  and  all  along  the  country  ways ;  and  in  those  schools 
there  were  declamations,  there  were  lyceums,  there  were 
forensics,  that  were  worthy  of  young  men  and  young  women; 
and  the  academy  was  there  with  its  brick  walls  and  its  white 
French  dome;  and  the  old  academy  took  in  some  of  the 
brighter  and  more  enterprising  boys  and  girls ;  and  the  semi- 
nary was  not  a  great  way  off,  and  they  went  there  to  this 
denomination  or  that  denomination  ;  and  there  were  colleges 
beginning  to  spring  up  all  along  through  the  States;  and  the 
people  began  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters  out  into  the 
colleges,  and  that  was  the  hope  of  the  beginning  of  this  tre- 
mendous people. 

Now,  what  we  have  to  do  as  an  American  citizenship  is 
to  build  on  the  same  basis, — the  church,  the  school,  the  col- 
lege, the  university ;  and  our  land  and  country  should  be  ex- 
ceedingly generous  with  the  university.  It  should  not  build 
a  State  university  in  one  State  and  in  another  State, — one 
college  in  each  State. — and  think  that  that  is  the  full  duly 
done,  when  those  institutions  are  put  into  rivalry  and  com- 
petition with  older  institutions,  doing  equally  worthy  work, 
and  leave  those  older  universities  to  struggle  on  with  debt 
and  with  difficulty,  simply  because  they  are  religious ;  but  it 
should  give  its  sympathy  and  it  should  give  its  aid  to  every 
form  of  secular  education  that  can  be  approved  by  the  general 
Bureau  of  Education  of  our  country  and  the  departments  of 
education  in  our  States,  until,  the  whole  land  is  feeling  the 
power  of  the  universal  pulse  of  this  land,  financial,  as  well  as 
intellectual,  through  the  entire  bounds  of  education,  in  so  far 
as  they  touch  the  national  life  and  the  secular  interests  of 
the  people,  in  preparing  citizenship  and  scholarship  for  sub- 
ordinate teaching  through  the  whole  realm.  The  coimtry 
should  foster  these  forms  of  education— this  institution  and 
all  the  institutions  of  like  character  throughout  our  land. 

If  I  were  going  to  moralize  a  minute,  I  would  say  this,  in 
danger  of  touching  perhaps  neutrality:  Sometimes  an  asser- 
tion of  force  is  the  shortest  road  to  peace!  I  am  a  very  pious 
and  peaceable  man,  but  the  Lord  help  the  fellow  that  will 
strike  a  woman  in  my  presence !  I  think  you  get  the  thought ! 
Our  people  should  be  defended  by  our  flag,  whereyer  they 
walk  or  sail,  in  all  God's  earth,  if  their  pursuits  are  lawful. 
And  the  President  of  the  L'nited  States  had  done  nothing  so 
praiseworthy  since  he  came  to  yonder  White  House  as  he  did 
when  he  demanded  that  their  rights  be  respected.  If  our  flag 
is  not  an  assurance  and  guaranty  of  protection  to  every  man 
and  woman,  whether  on  land  or  sea,  then  it  is  only  a  colored 
fabric  that  floats  idly  and  mockingly  in  the  sky !  Our  flag  is 
something  more  than  a  patent  of  trade.  Our  flag  has  in  its 
folds  the  blood  of  heroes,  and  the  blood  of  heroes  must  ap- 
peal to  even  the  peaceful  citizenship  of  this  age,  and  we  must 
understand  that  peaceful  as  we  will  be,  and  for  peace  as  we 
will  pray,  nevertheless  that  flag  symbolizes  all  the  protection 
which  our  men  and  women,  brothers  and  sisters,  have  a  right 
to  levy  iipou  us  in  their  helplessness  and  in  their  distress. 


First   Convocation    Day. 

The  addres,s  by  Dr.  James  Roscoe  Day,  Chancellor  of 
Syracuse  University,  at  the  first  Convocation  of  the 
American  University  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Wed- 
nesday, May  2(i,  191."),  rendered  the  occasion  truly  mem- 
orable. Many  well-known  people  from  a  distance  at- 
tended the  exercises  which  were  presided  over  by 
Franklin  Hamilton,  Chancellor  of  the  university.  The 
formal  exercises  of  the  day  had  been  preceded  by  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  universitv  at 
which  there  was  a  large  attendance.  Matters  of  mo- 
ment transpired  among  which  was  the  election  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  B.  Cochran  of  Dawson,  Pa.,  as  a  member  of  the 
board,  and  the  appointment  of  Samuel  J.  McWatters  as 
Counseling  Professor  of  the  Interpretation  of  Sacred 
Literature.  At  the  trustees'  luncheon  Mrs.  Earl  Crans- 
ton was  hostess.  The  announcement  was  made  of  many 
new  gifts  to  the  university  of  great  interest. 
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The  convocation  exercises  were  iield  in  the  new  per- 
manent open-air  amphitheater  which  has  just  been 
erected  in  a  charming  ilell  on  the  university  grounds, 
shaded  by  a  deUghtful  grove  of  giant  tuhp  poplars. 
The  new  structure  which  is  niotleled  after  tlie  ancient 
Greek  theater  was  the  gift  of  Air.  WiMiam  'l\  (jalUiier, 
president  of  one  of  the  leacHng  banks  of  the  national 
capital.  Here  before  the  great  assembly  which  had 
gathered  Chancellor  Day  made  an  address  that  pro- 
foundly impressed  all  who  heard  it.  The  speaker 
whose  topic  was  "'Phe  American  Citizen,"  began  by 
reprehending  the  policy  of  regulating  the  commercial 
enterprises  of  the  country  "by  arbitrary  laws,"  and  de- 
clared that  this  system  brought  the  country  several 
months  ago  to  a  business  depression  which  could  not 
be  passed  without  constructive  legislation  l)y  the  States 
and  by  the  Federal  government. 

The  speaker  said  that  the  attacks  ujjon  "Ijig  busi- 
ness" were  directly  res])onsible  for  the  depression,  be- 
cause they  caused  financiers  to  refuse  to  in\est  their 
money  in  enterprises  that  had  hitherto  been  considered 
souncl.     "The  cyclone  of  laws  and  commissions,"  he 


from  the  College  of  History  IJuilding  to  the  open-air 
theater.  Those  who  participated  in  the  assembly  were 
attired  in  academic  costumes.  There  was  a  goodly 
number  of  representatives  from  other  schools  of  learn- 
ing. Chief  Marshal  Dr.  James  Shera  Montgomery, 
with  aides  from  the  clergymen  of  all  denominations  in 
the  city,  followed  by  a  military  band,  led  llie  way  to 
the  theater. 

The  invocation  was  by  Dr.  William  R.  Wedderspoon 
and  the  convocation  prayer  by  Bishop  Alphaeus  W. 
Wilson,  senior  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South.  Bishop  Earl  Cranston,  senior  bishop 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  introduced  Chan- 
cellor Day. 

The  work  ;ind  growth  of  the  Uni\er.sity  were  dis- 
cussed by  Bi.shoj)  John  W.  Hamilton,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
and  Dr.  P>aiik  Wilbur  Collier,  director  of  research  at 
the  university.  A  statement  was  made  by  Mrs.  Thomas 
H.  Anderson,  president  of  the  Woman's  C.uild  of  the 
■  Vmerican  University,  on  the  work  of  the  guild.  The 
])urpose  of  this  new  and  enthusiastic  organization  of 
women,  which  is  lo  be  nation-wide,  is  to  add  to  the  gen- 


PKoPOSKK     C(>LLK(,K     or     COMI»,\K.\TIVK     KF.LICIOX 


said,  "scattered  big  business  and  little  business  alike. 
We  have  been  waiting  many  months  for  the  sun  to 
break  through  the  clouds.  How  long  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  wait  is  unknown.  It  is  said  that  this  terrific 
war  will  firing  relief,  but  I  am  certain  that  we  shall  pay 
our  share  of  the  debt  of  the  war.  This  war  is  your 
war  and  my  war." 

The  world  will  look  to  .-\merica  for  trade  after  the 
war  as  never  before,  Chancellor  Day  predicted.  The 
speaker  praised  President  Wilson's  note  to  (jermany 
following  the  sinking  of  the  Lvisitania,  and  predicted 
that  Americans  of  every  class  would  support  him  in 
case  of  war.  He  .said  that  American  character  is  the 
strongest  in  the  world,  and  he  emphasized  the  fact  that 
all  classes  would  unite  in  times  of  stress.  Chancellor 
Day  then  made  a  plea  for  the  return  of  "Puritanism" 
in  the  American  homes,  and  declared:  "1  do  not  know 
how  much  1  endorse  Billy  Sunday,  but  1  would  give 
more  for  four  days  of  Billy  Sunday's  righteous  making 
than  four  months  of  righteous  making  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  .States." 

The  convocation  exercises  opened  with  a  procession 


eral  endowment  of  the  imiversity,  to  build  a  College 
of  Comparative  Religion  and  increase  the  endowment 
for  this  College,  which  already  is  $100,000,  and  to  com- 
plete the  McKinley  College  of  Government. 

Much  interest  was  manifest  in  the  assignment  of  fel- 
lowships which  was  announced  at  the  close  of  the  ex- 
ercises by  Chancellor  Hamilton.  ()wing  to  the  dis- 
turbed conditions  across  the  sea,  no  foreign  fellowships 
as  such  were  assigned.  The  money  granted,  if  desired 
for  this  purpose,  however,  could  be  so  used.  Five  can- 
didates were  created  Fellows  of  the  American  I'niver- 
sity.     The  appointments  were: 

Merrill  Jacob  Holmos,  A.  B.,  Simpson  Cullcg-.-.  15.  D.,  Garrett 
Bil)lical  Institute.  Nominated  by  Garrett  Biblical  Insti- 
tute. Is  lo  study  the  philosophy  of  religion  at  Harvard 
University. 

Hasse  Octavius  luuvall,  A.  B.,  Northwestern  University.  S. 
T.  B.,  Boston  University  School  of  Tbeologv.  Nomi- 
nated liy  Boston  University.     Is  to  study  pbilosophv  at  the 


I'niversity  of  Paris. 
Marie  Louise  Town.scnd  Morse, 
nated  by  Gouchcr   College. 
Johns  Hopkin.s  University. 


A.  i: 


\'assar  College.    X. 
I   stuil\     physics    at 
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Inlni  Woslfv  Kdward  Bowen,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  Wesleyan  University, 
M.  A.,  'Harvard  University.  Nominated  Ijy  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Is  to  study  American  history  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

Frank  Blair  Hanson.  A.  I'...  Ceoige  Washington  University, 
A.  i\l..  University  of  Illinois.  Nominated  liy  ('.eorse 
Washington  L'niversity  and  the  University  ■■!'  Illim.is,  Is 
to  study  Zoology  at  the  L'niversity  of  Illinois. 

'Phe  Board  wliirli  nuule  llie  awards,  ((insists  nf  vSec- 
retary  Bryan,  Sci.-rctafy  Daniels,  I'.  !'.  t'laxluii.  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education;  Dr.  Alfred  Charles 
True,  dean  of  the  graduate  agricultural  schools  of  the 
I'nited  States  government  ;  I'nifessor  Thomas  N.  Car- 
ver, of  Harvard  LIniversily;  Dr.  John  W.  llancher,  ;i 
secretary  of  the  board  of  edticUion  of  the  Methodist 
i£l)i.scoi)al  Church,  and  Dr.  William  Andrew  Wood,  a 
New  England  clergyman. 

L')r.  Whitford  L.  McDowell,  district  superintendent 
of  Washington  District,  Baltimore  Annual  Conference, 
dismissed  tlie  assembly  with  the  .\|i(istolic  benediction. 


Address  of  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Anderson,  President  of  the 
Woman's  Guild  of  the  American  University. 

1  appear  before  you  to-day  reluctantly  so  far  as  I  am  per- 
sonally concerned,  hut  gladly   for  the  cause  I  represent. 

The  Woman's  Cuild  of  the  American  University  has  had  a 
vision  of  marble  buildings  dotting  this  spacious  caniinis  (if 
more  than  ninety  acres  and  hundreds  of  students  thronging 
their  halls.  The  work  we  have  inaugurated  to  make  possible 
this  vision  is  nation-wide  and  our  goal  a  dollar  for  every 
member  of  Methodism.  The  plan  we  have  adopted  for  se- 
curing this  is  so  simple  in  conception,  thf  sum  asked  from 
each  individual  so  siuall,  and  the  object  to  be  attained  so  vast 
and  far-reaching,  that  it  almost  transcends  comprehension,  but 
we  believe,  with  your  personal  assistance  and  cn-nperation,  it 
will  be  speedily  realized. 

This  means  interested  co-operation  .m  ihe  part  of  our 
bishops,  our  district  superintendents  and  "ur  miiiivlers  every- 
where, and  judging  from  the  unaninmiis  ( mhirsennnl  and  sup- 
port of  our  resident  bishop,  Bishop  Cranstim,  mn  district  su- 
perintendent, Dr.  McDowell,  and  the  ministers  of  Washing- 
ton, I  believe  we  shall  have  it  in  full  measure. 

Since  the  organization  of  our  (luild  such  elect  women  as 
Mrs.  S.  M.  Hartsock,  our  first  president.  Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster, 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  Mrs.  C.  C,  McCabe,  and  Mrs. 
Miranda  B.  Tulloch,  honored  vice-presidents,  have  passed  to 
their  reward,  hi  the  work  of  the  Guild,  we  cannot  but  feel 
the  presence  of  these  noble  Christian  women  and  are  inspired 
to  our  best  and  most  determined  efTorts  to  win  success.  There 
remain  with  us  such  women  as  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan,  of  dy- 
namic force  and  a  potential  factor  in  all  good  works,  Mrs. 
Benjamin  F.  Leighton,  Mrs.  Aldis  B.  Browne,  Mrs.  Andrew 
B.  Duvall.  Mrs.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage,  Miss  Elisabeth  F. 
Pierce,  and  Mrs.  Jonathan  P.  DoUiver,  whose  husband  (the 
late  Senator  DoUiver)  met  with  us  here  and  thrilled  us  with 
his  eloquence  only  a  few  short  years  ago.  Mrs.  Earl  Cranston, 
.Mrs.  W.  F.  MclJowell,  Mrs.  .Anthony  Wayne  Cook,  and  oth- 
ers, are  coming  in  to  fill  the  places  of  those  who  have  passed 
to  the  beyond. 

W^e  have  as  our  object  the  general  endowment  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  the  specific  work  of  erecting  and  endowing  the 
Woman's  Guild  College  of  Comparative  Religion,  which  is 
one  of  the  greatest  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  projects 
ever  contemplated,  the  building  to  conform  in  material  and 
general  architecture  to  the  present  splendid  and  imposing 
buildings,  and  is  already  endowed  in  the  sum  of  $100,000,  and 
the  completion  of  the  McKinley  College  of  Government,  hon- 
ored with  the  name  of  that  loyal  Methodist  and  devout  Chris- 
tian gentleman,  our  martyred  President  William  McKinley. 

This  woman's  movement,  that  has  been  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed from  the  beginning  by  the  university  fathers,  is  a 
mighty  impetus  toward  the  completion  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity, that  has  been  in  course  of  building  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  which  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  Methodism  and 
Protestantism,  as  the  great  Catholic  University  does  to 
Catholicism  at  our  National  Capital.  A  fairer,  more  com- 
manding site  does  not  exist  here,  and  would  be  difficult  to 
surpass  anywhere,  and  as  Bishop  Hurst  and  his  associates  se- 


lected a  location  thus  wisely  it  remains  for  us.  their  succes- 
sors, to  build  wisely. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  such  concerted  action  (jn  the  part  of 
Methodism,  when  the  universities  of  the  old  world,  because 
of  the  conflict  raging  there,  are  closed  to  the  hundreds  of  our 
students,  who,  if  they  could  secure  the  same  advantages,  would 
and  should  remain  at   home. 

The  work  of  the  university,  as  you  know,  will  be  wholly 
post-graduate,  and  will,  therefore,  not  conflict  with  the  inter- 
ests of  any  of  our  other  institutions. 

The  practical  wfirk  of  our  Guild  was  inaugurated  on  Sun- 
day, May  2d,  in  Metropolitan  Church,  the  Nati(mal  Church  of 
Methodism,  being  presented  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  Dr.  Mont- 
gomery, and  supplemented  by  our  personal  efTorts,  in  three 
weeks,  almost  the  full  amount  of  one  dollar  for  every  member 
has  been  secured,  and  the  lamented  and  saintly  Miss  Lewe 
M.  F'oss,  whom  we  all  admired  for  her  beautiful  Christian 
character,  was  made  the  first  memorial  member  by  the  pay- 
ment of  $100  by  her  sister.  Mrs.  Benjamin  F".  Leighton, 
wife  of  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  uni- 
versity. The  other  churches  of  Washington  are  inaugurat- 
ing a  like  campaign,  and  we  are  now  appealing  to  the 
churches  througfiout  the  United  States  to  co-operate  in  this 
truly    Christian    educational    work. 

I'". very  cent  of  every  dollar  will  be  used  for  the  purpose 
contributed,  and  we  will  not  decline  a  dollar  from  any  of 
our  friends,  but  the  Treasurer,  Mrs  William  M.  Hannay, 
of  307  1  Street,  N.  W.,  daughter  of  the  late  Matthew  G. 
Emery,  an  honored  trustee  of  this  university,  will  welcome 
your    contribution    and    preserve   your   name. 

This  campaign  wUl  bring  the  university  to  the  attention 
of  n(rt  only  Methodists,  but  friends  of  Christian  education 
everywhere  and  this  mecca  they  will  proudly  seek  when 
visiting  Washington.  In  the  years  to  come,  who  knows 
])ut  our  children  and  our  children's  children  will  rise  and 
call  us  blessed  for  the  part  we  have  taken  in  contributing  a 
dollar   toward   the   realization   of   this   vision? 

The  first  money  that  was  handed  me  for  this  work  was 
two  dollars  from  a  Presbyterian  Congressman  and  his  wife, 
and  just  before  leaving  home  this  morning,  a  'phone  mes- 
sage came  from  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  saying :  "Tell 
Mrs.  Anderson  I  would  like  to  contribute  a  dollar  toward 
the  work  of  the  Guild,"  and  with  his  Scotch  humor  added, 
"I  think  one  good  Presbyterian  dollar  ought  to  count  as 
much  as  ten  Methodist  dollars,"  and  I  am  not  so  sure  but 
that  it  does.  At  all  events  we  accept  it  as  an  encouraging 
omen. 

"Build    thee    more    stately    mansions,    O    my    soul. 

As  the  swift  seasons   roll. 

Leave  thy  low  vaulted   past ! 

Let    each    new   temple,   nobler   than    the    last. 

Shut  thee   from  heaven   with   a   dome  more   vast. 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free. 

Leaving    thine    outgrown    shell    by    life's    unresting    sea." 


Progress  Of  Our  Working  Plan. 

Bv   Doctor   F'kank   W.   Collikk.    Dirkctor  oi'   Ki;sivArch. 

(")n  May  1.  tint,  1  began  my  duties  as  Director  of  Re- 
search of  the  .\nierican  University.  I  visited  the  depart- 
ments, bureaus,  and  institutions  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment, and  other  facilities  for  study  and  reasearch  not  un- 
der the  c(3ntrol  of  the  Government.  In  all  they  number 
about  fifty.  I  found  that  the  year  which  I  had  spent-  in 
Washington  in  this  very  work  facilitated  my  task.  I  was 
received  courteously.  A  few  heads  of  departments  at  first 
seemed  a  little  lukewarm.  Others  heard  our  proposition 
with  enthusiastic  interest.  The  majority  heartily  offered 
to  co-operate  with  us  to  the  extent  of  their  abilitv. 

Having  learned  what  were  the  opportunities  offered  by  these 
government  bureaus  and  institutions,  my  next  work  was  to  as- 
sist in  compiling  the  catalogue.  One  cause  of  the  delay  in  is- 
suing the  catalogue  was  the  baffling  difficulty  of  segregating 
clearly  the  material  describing  these  bureaus.  To  arrange  the 
material  scientifically  was  a  very  diflicult  and  deHcate  task, 
since  this  has  never  yet  been  done  in  any  handbook  issued  to 
the  public. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  been  used  by  us  more  exten- 
sively than  any  institution  of  the  government  service.  Dr. 
Putnam,  the  librarian,  Mr.  Bishop,  superintendent  of  the 
reading  room,  and  Mr.  Slade,  the  chief  of  the  periodical  di- 
vision, have  given  their  services  unstintedly. 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  we  have  three  very  able 
students  who  are  doing  work  of  the  very  highest  order.     They 
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are  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Oswald  Schreiner  and  Dr.  B. 
M.  Duggar,  two  of  our  own  counseling  professors. 

We  have  one  student  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  where  he 
has  the  advantage  of  the  guidance  of  Commissioner  Claxton 
himself.  Xe.xt  year  we  are  to  have  at  least  two  more  stu- 
dents in  this  same  bureau. 

Tuesday,  October  6,  1!)15,  the  first  actual  class-room  work 
was  begun  in  the  College  of  History  building.  There  I  met 
some  earnest  students,  and  we  began  our  classes  in  philosophy. 
The  work  was  diflficult  in  its  very  nature,  being  courses  in 
Theory  of  Thought,  Theory  of  Knowledge,  Metaphysics,  and 
Theism.  The  students,  however,  have  profited  so  much  that 
they  have  become  our  missionaries,  and  I  am  told  that  these 
classes  in  philosophy  will  be  larger  next  year. 

We  have  had  twenty-eight  students  enrolled.  To  these  must 
be  added  the  five  fellows  whom  the  Hoard  of  .A.ward  are  to 
ask  you  to  confirm,  thus  making  a  sum  total  of  all  students 
actually  enrolled  for  the  year  of  thirty-three.  The  actual 
number  of  applicants  for  fellowships  has  been  twenty.  But  if 
our  catalogue  could  have  been  issued  earlier,  and  the  proper 
announcements  made,  we  certainly  would  have  had  over  one 
hundred  applications.  .\nd  had  we  the  money  to  finance  this 
plan,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  scope  to  which  it  can  be  ex- 
panded. 

In  addition  to  my  overseeing  the  research  work  in  the  .gov- 
ernment departments,  and  my  classes  in  philosophy,  I  have 
tried  to  do  some  university  extension  work.  This  took  the 
form  of  a  teachers'  training  c'ass  which  met  each  Wednesday 
night  durin.g  the  winter  at  the  Foundry  Church. 

We  have  not  had  as  many  courses  of  lectures  as  we  ex- 
pected. Nevertheless  we  did  something.  The  course  on  the 
English  Bible  by  Dr.  I.  .1.  Peritz  was  both  interesting  and  in- 
structive, and  it  is  to  be  continued  next  year  by  Dr.  Peritz. 
Xext  year  we  are  planning  to  give  additional  courses  by  sev- 
eral leading  men,  among  them  Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  Justice 
Thomas  H.  Anderson.  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Wood,  and  others  with 
whom  we  are  making  preliminary  arrangements. 

The  work  of  the  year  prompts  me  to  make  the  following 
recommendations : 

1.  .A  School  of  Comparative  Religion.  This  is  our  first 
need.  It  would  supplement  the  work  in  philosophy,  and  in- 
crease the  number  of  students  in  class-room  work.  The  first 
school  of  comparative  religion  in  .America  was  proposed  by 
the  .American  University,  and  it  should  be  realized  by  the 
.\inerican  University. 

2.  .-\  School  of  .American  History.  Dr.  J.  F.  Jameson,  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution,  tells  me  there  ought  to  be  at  Wash- 
ington a  School  of  .American  History  similar  to  the  American 
Classical  Schools  at  Athens  and  at  Rome.  No  man  can  proi)- 
erly  cover  the  field  of  .American  history  without  spending  some 
time  in  Washington. 

.'i.  Another  open  dncir  of  great  usefldness  would  be 
founding  of  a  Schonl  of  Diplomacx,  a|)prcipriatcly  loeatt 
the  National  Capital. 

4.  In  time  it  might  be  wise  tn  urganize  a  graduate  Sclun 
-Agriculture. 


th, 


Rev.  S.  Townsend  Weaver,  Our  New  Financial  Secretary. 

Tiic  l\c\-.  S.  'rdwnscnd  Weaver,  for  tifteeii  years  ,i 
lueniber  of  the  Des  Moines,  Dakota,  and  Upper  Iowa 
Conferences,  has  been  ajjpointed  Financial  Secretary  of 
the  .\nierican  University.  Mr.  Weaver  has  studied  at 
'iV-mple  L'niversity  and  tlie  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  Philadelphia  and  at  other  schools.  For  several  years 
he  has  been  engaged  in  literary  work  and  has  published 
"The  University  New  TestaiTient"  (1909),  '"The  Bib- 
lical Life  of  Christ"  (1911),  and  "The  New  Testa- 
ment in  Its  Inspired  Literary  Form"  (1015),  all  books 
of  acknowledged  worth.  Ii'i  1912,  lilDS  and  191-1  Mr. 
\\'ea\er  was  the  pastor  of  the  tirace  Methodist  Episco- 
l)al  Church,  Washington  D.  C. 

Mr.  Weaver  has  a  high  reputation  as  a  platform 
siieaker,  and  has  filled  many  Lyceum  and  Chautauqua 
engagements  to  the  delight  and  profit  of  large  audiences 
His  entrance  upon  the  work  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity will  give  new  scope  for  his  talents  and  large 
field  for  his  efificiency.     He  begins  his  services  at  once. 


KEV.     S.     TOWNSEND     WEAVEK 


Seal  of  the  American  University. 


<  )n  l)eccml)er  ', ,  1S'.(',',  al  the  rcgtilai'  meeting  of  the 
trustees,  "on  niniion  (if  A.  I!.  Browne,  the  Executive 
(.'onimittcc  was  .nuhiirized  to  procure  ;i  seal  for  the 
corporation." 

The  Executixe  Committee  through  a  stili-commitlee, 
of  which  Mr.  .\ndrew  B.  l)u\all  was  chairman,  on 
December  ;!,  189o,  reported  a  form  of  seal  which  on 
motion  was  ado])ted  as  the  seal  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
American  Uni\ersitv.  aii<l  which  is  described  ;is  fol- 
lows : 

"In  pers])ective  a  representation  of  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing at  Washington,  D.  C,  as  seen  from  the  southeast ; 
in  chief  the  legend  'I'ro  Deo  et  I'atria';  iti  base,  the 
tigures  '1891.'  The  whole  surrounded  by  a  circular 
band  milled  upon  its  outer  edge  and  inscril)ed  with  the 
words,  in  chief,  "The  American  University,'  and  in 
base,  'Washington,  D.  C.,'  in  manner  and  in  form  sub- 
stantially as  more  plainly  appeareth,  depicted  anfl 
stamped  in  the  margin." 
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Oui-  New  Opcn-Air  Amphitheater. 

(  )n  tlif  first  page  of  this  issue  of  llic  Cdi'Kii'K  will  he 
seen  a  .i^limj)sc  of  the  new  open-air  aiiiphithcalrc,  on 
tile  site  of  the  Anieriean  University.  This  sylvan 
setting  for  the  lirst  Convocation  Day  exercises  was  used 
for  the  first  time  on  Wednesday,  May  20,  191."),  when 
Chancellor  I)a\  of  Syracuse  University  delivered  the 
Convocation  <  )rati(in.  The  jiieture  gives  a  good  idea 
of  the  s])acious  |)lalfiirni,  one  hundred  feet  long  and 
tvveniv  feet  hroad,  seating  one  hundred  people.  The 
faces  shown  are  those  of  Bishop  John  W.  Hamilton  (at 
the  left).  Chancellnr  l'r,inl<lin  Hamilton,  Bishop  Earl 
Cranston,  Bisho])  l.uiluT  li.  Wilson,  Chancellor  James 
R.  Day,  Mr.  llolmes,  the  stenographer,  Mrs.  J.  Frank 
Robinson,  Mrs.  John  \\  Keator,  and  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Baldwin. 

The  great  tnniks  and  snme  of  the  beautiful  foliage  of 
the  native  tulip  trees  that  sin-r<)un<l  and  shade  the  place 
are  well  reproduced,  .\round  one  of  the  largest  of 
these  trees  the  jilatform  has  been  built,  and  the  lower 
branches  extending  above  the  speaker  form  a  natural 
sounding  board,  while  the  branches  from  others  of  the 
group  reach  out  their  frien<lly  aid  in  comjjleting  the 
excellent  acoustics  of  the  amphitheatre. 

Semi-circular  rows  of  seats  constructed  of  chestnut 
and  cypress  firmly  anchored  in  the  ground  confront  the 
platform,  and  rise  tier  ujion  tier  on  the  sloping  hillside. 
Here  an  audience  of  twehe  hundred  may  be  comfort- 
ably seated,  and  all  enjoy  a  clear  \  iew  and  distinct  hear- 
ing of  the  speaker.  In  the  rear  of  these  permanent 
seats  the  .space  is  ample  for  extra  chairs,  and  standing 
room  for  thousands  more  within  easy  hearing  of  the 
platform. 

The  location  of  the  amphitheatre  is  about  two 
hundred  paces  west  of  the  College  of  History,  where 
the  level  of  the  main  camj)us  declines  gently  at  first  and 
then  dips  at  an  angle  just  suited  to  the  purposes  of  an 
out-door  assembly.  .\  little  to  the  south  and  west  of 
the  i)latform  a  generous  and  unfailing  spring  of  cool 
water  issues  from  the  ground  and  sends  its  perennial 
stream  down  the  shady  run  toward  the  west.  The 
diversified  topography  beyond  the  amphitheatre  with  its 
\ariegated  growths  of  shrubs,  vines  and  trees  adds 
charm  to  the  scene.  This  gift  of  God  through  nature 
is  a  peculiar  asset  to  the  University.  On  the  sunniest 
of  summer  days  here  a  multitude  may  sit  and  feast  in 
comfort  on  music  and  eloquence. 

Sherman  and  Garfield  Chairs  for  the  American  University. 

The  headquarters  chair  of  General  William  T.  Sher- 
man, used  by  the  great  soldier  from  IStiil  to  1880  while 
conimander-in-chief  of  the  United  States  army,  and  the 
armchair  used  by  President  Garfield  during  his  too  brief 
term  at  the  White  House,  have  been  added  to  the  his- 
toric furniture  collection  of  the  American  University. 
The  donor  is  Mr.  John  La  Monte  Hurst,  of  Denver, 
Colorado,  son  of  the  late  Bishop  ITurst.     Mr.  Hurst, 


wild  m.iiiitains  unali.ated  his  father's  interest  in  the 
educational  enler])rise  al  llie  ca])ital.  has  furnished  with 
his  gilt  original  olfiei.d  ducumenls  aiUhenticating  the 
chairs.  The  anti(|ue  gatherings  of  the  .Vmerican  L'ni- 
\ersity,  already  impressive,  are  enriched  by  this  new 
accession  in  a  singularly  hap])\'  wav.  for  the  chairs  will 
be  joineil  to  the  sofa  of  .\bialiani  Lincoln,  the  .arm- 
chair of  rresideni  Grant,  the  dining  table  and  chairs 
(if  i^enalor  Charles  v^umner,  the  Ci\il  War  clesk  of 
Secretary  Slanton,  the  m;nuiseript  cabinet  of  Bancroft 
the  historian,  the  ancient  rush  seat  of  a  riyniouth  plan- 
tation elder,  the  oak  throne  car\ed  from  the  beams  of 
Wesley's  City  Road  Chapel,  the  stamling  work  desk  and 
file-case  of  Bishop  Hurst,  which  formerly  was  that  of 
the  encylopaedist  McClintock,  and  the  cavernous  work- 
desk  of  Chaplain  McCaljc,  from  which  went  out  the 
thrilling  call  "A  Million  for  .Missions'"  (  )ther  ]jieees 
of  furniture  similarly  associated  with  creative  men  and 
women  have  been  promised  for  the  university  collection 
which  soon  will  be  a  feature  of  Washington. 
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PRO  DEO  ET  PATRIA     FOR  GOD  AND  COUNTRY. 

PnBi.isHED  Qu.^rtkri.y  by  The  American  University. 

Office.    Massachusetts    and    Neliraska    Avenues,    Washington, 

D.  C. 

,\i,bkrt  Osborn,  Editor 

3.")  Cents  a   ^'car — I-'rcc  to  Contriliutors  of  University  Funds. 

Form  for  Will. 

I  give  aiul  lieqneath  to  "The  American  Universit}',"  a  cor- 
poration in  tlie  District  of  CoIunil)ia.  the  sum  of  (insert 
amount),  and  the  receipt  of  its  Treasurer  shall  be  a  sufficient 
discharge  to  my  executors  for  the  same. 

JUNE,  1915. ^^ 

Officers  of  the  American  University. 

Ch.TTu.ll.r.    I'r.nkliii    Hamilton. 

Viccl  Ilmu.  11.  1.    lilshop  A.   W.   Wilson.   U.    D..   LL.    D. 

Fin.iii.  Ill  S.  .  I.  lines,  J.  !•".  St.  Clair,  D.  U.,  Rev.  S.  'rown.scnil  Weaver 

End. .um.nl    S.  .  i.  tarv,    Fred    M.    Stone.    D.    1). 

RcRistrar   an.l    Assistant    Secretarv,    Albert    Osborn,    H.    U. 

l-'icbl    Secretary.    .1.    H.    Polsgn.vc.    I).    D. 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

President.   Mr.   Benjamin  F.   Leigllton. 
Vice-President,    Mr.    Robert    H.    Ward. 
Treasurer,    Mr.    Charles    C.    Glover. 
Secretary,    Charles    W.    lialdwin,    D.    D. 

Board  of  Trustees. 
Class  of  1915. 


Judge  Thos.  H.  .\nderson.  1) 
Hon.  John  E.  Andrus.  N.  V. 
Mr.    Calvert   Crary,   Mass. 

Hon.    Charles    Dick.    O.  Air      K.. 

Mr.    Arthur    Uixon,    III.  Mi     i  c 

Col.  H.  ().  S.  Heistand.  U.  S.  A.,  ().  I  ir  W  il 
Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Leighton.  1).  C.  Ilim,  \ 
Mr.   Levi  Smith.  Pa. 

Class  of   1919 


Mr.  Thomas  W.  Smith,  1).  C. 
Mr.  Ceo.  W.  F.  Swartzell,  D.  C. 
Rish,,p  iohn  H.  Vincent,  Jll. 
Mr  K..l...rl  B,  Ward,  N.  V. 
Ml  i:c  .  1  Washburn,  Mass. 
Iir  W  illiim  K.  Wedderspoon,  D.  D. 
Ilii.L    Willi,.ni    R.    Woodcock,    Pa. 


Hon.    William    1.    Bryan,    Nebr. 
Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cochran,  Pa. 
Hon.    losephus    Daniels,    N.    C. 
Hon.    Charles   W.    Fairbanks.    Inil. 
Mr.  William  T.  Galliher,  D.  .C. 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Glover,  D.  C. 
Dr.    Charles    L,.    Goodell,    N.    Y. 


Il.-,li,.p    b.lMi    W.    Hamilton,    Mass 

Dr.    I, in.,  (      .\icholson,   Md. 

,\li      Cl,.i,n,._    I'.    Norment.    D.    C. 

Mr    WillMiii  S.   Pilling,  Pa. 

Hon.    Samuel    R.    Van    Sant.    Mini 

Mr.   Brainerd  H.   Warner.   D.    C. 

Bishop   Luther   B.    Wilson,   N.    Y. 


Class  of  1923. 

Dr.    Charles   W.    Baldwin,   Md. 
Bishop    loseph    F.    Kerry.    Pa. 
Dr.    labez    G.    Bickerton,    Pa. 
Hon."  Julian   S.    Carr,    i\.    C. 
Mr.    William    S.    Corby,    D.    C. 
Bishop    Earl    Cranston,    D.    C. 
Dr.    Franklin    Hamilton,    Mass. 

Mrs.    Iohn    F.    Keator,    Pa. 
Dr.   Abraham  J.    Palmer,    N.    Y. 
Mrs.   J.    Frank    Robinson,    III. 
Hon.   Theodore  Roosevelt.   N.    Y. 
Hon.    George    C.    Sturgiss,    W.    V 
Bishop  Alphaeus  W.   Wilson,  Md 
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OPEN-AIK    AMPHITHEATRE,    THE    AMERICAN     UNIVERSITY,    CONVOCATION     DAY,    MAY    3i),   I'US 
^  FROM    SOUTHEAST    CORNER    OF    PLATFORM,    MIDDLE    SECTION 


BUILDING  A  GREAT  SCHOOL. 

(Reprint    from    Boston   Transcript.] 

Good  Progress  on  the  American  University. 

Washington,  May   14. 

The  eyes  of  American  Protestantism  will  turn  to  Wash- 
ington on  Wednesday,  May  26,  when  the  first  Convocation 
Day  of  the  American  University  will  be  held  here  on  the 
grounds  of  that  institution  overlooking  the  valley  of  the 
Potomac.  This  interesting  ceremony  was  opened  last  year 
by  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  a  former  president  of  Prince- 
ton University.  The  convocation  orator  this  year  will  be  Dr. 
James  Roscoe  Day,  chancellor  of  Syracuse  University,  whose 
outspoken  crticisms  in  opposition  to  governmental  interference 
with  American  commerce  and  industry  have  added  to  his 
reputation  as  a  great  educator.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that, 
speaking  in  one  of  the  most  critical  moments  of  our  national 
life,  Dr.  Day  again  will  give  voice  to  ideas  that  may  com- 
mand country-wide  attention. 

This  gathering  will  be  noteworthy  in  many  ways,  for,  al- 
though the  American  University  is  being  developed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  it  is  not  a 
theological  institution  but  rather  represents  the  endeavor  of 
all  Protestant  denominations  to  establish  a  notable  experiment 
in  higher  education  like  nothing  else  that  has  been  planned 
or  tried  upon  .American  soil.  The  university  is  unique  not 
only  in  spirit  and  purpose  but  in  its  material  settlement,  for 
authorities  have  agreed  that  perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the 
United  States  could  be  found  a  site  in  itself  so  nearly  ideal 
for  the  needs  of  a  great  university;  while  its  location  at  the 
seat  of  the  National  Government,  with  which  its  relations  are 
so  close,  must  give  it  an  eminence  unrivalled  among  the  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  country. 

In   a   Natural   Amphitheatre. 

This  corres])ondence  already  has  referred  to  the  national 
beauties  of  the  great  tract  of  land  which  with  wondrous  fore- 
sight the  projectors  of  the  American  University  acquired  and 


jiaid  for  many  years  ago.  Complete  plans  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nearly  one  hundred  acres  owned  by  the  univer- 
sity drawn  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  are  in  existence,  and 
the  time  inevitably  will  come  when  the  group  of  buildings 
erected  among  the  hills  and  vales  of  the  Potomac  will  attract 
the  admiration  of  visitors  from  all  lands.  A  natural  ainphi- 
theater  only  a  short  distance  from  the  College  of  History  will 
be  used  for  the  coming  convocation  and  all  other  subsequent 
gatherings  which  may  take  place  out  of  doors.  Upon  a  slop- 
ing hillside  stout  benches  of  the  almost  everlasting  cypress 
wood  are  being  constructed  to  seat  1,200  persons.  Surround- 
ing this  open-air  auditorium  and  almost  completely  shielding 
it  from  the  rays  of  the  summer  sun  is  a  circle  of  huge  tulip 
trees.  The  amphitheater  is  of  such  sweep  and  the  ground  of 
such  contour  that  the  seats  may  be  expanded  indefinitely. 
Upon  the  surrounding  acres  a  screen  of  picturesque  bushes 
has  been  permitted  to  grow  until  the  whole  audience  would 
find  itself  protected  from  the  rays  of  the  western  sun  upon 
the  hottest  day.  A  trickling  brook  which  maVces  through  the 
whole  property  toward  the  Potomac  takes  its  rise  in  a  spring 
of  sweet  water  just  below  the  amphitheater,  A  little  dis- 
tance to  the  north,  upon  one  of  the  countless  knolls,  stands 
a  grove  of  primeval  oak  trees  said  to  be  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  old.  Across  to  the  southwest  rise  the  trees  of 
Sycamore  Hill,  each  planted  by  a  bishop  of  the  Church  and 
in  time  to  set  off  the  beauties  of  the  projected  administration 
building. 

Not  a  Thing  of  Stone  and  Faculties. 

But  the  American  University  is  not  a  thing  of  stone  and 
faculties.  Its  finished  College  of  History,  its  uncompleted 
McKinley  College  of  Government  building,  the  only  important 
structures  within  the  ground,  impress  the  observer  as  only 
the  almost  hopeless  start  of  an  ambitious  dream  of  the  future. 
The  impression  does  injustice,  for  the  American  University  is 
a  thing  of  spirit  and  purpose  rather  than  of  buildings  and 
teaching  staff,  and  this  purpose  already  is  achieved  in  large 
degree.  The  popular  misconception  of  the  status  of  the 
.American  University  no  doubt  is  widespread  and  has  been 
encouraged   by  the  seemitig   lack  of   equipment  suggested   by 
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bare  although  beautiful  Rroumls  and  partly  untenanted  build- 
ings. It  is  only  simple  justice,  on  this  eve  of  Convocation 
Day.  to  state  something  of  the  purposes  and  achievements  of 
the  institution. 

The  Keynote  of  the  Work. 

In  his  .striking  address  at  the  Convocation  Day  exercises  a 
year  ago,  Bishop  William  Fraser  McDowell  outlined  as  fol- 
lows the  four  "unique,  distinct  lines"  upon  which  the  Ahieri- 
can  University  was  inaugurated : 

1.  The  opening  of  the  rich  and  varied  materials  of  educa- 
tion and  research,  afforded  by  the  Government,  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  world,  under  competent  direction  and  guidance. 

2.  By  a  carefully  devised  system  of  scholarships  and  fel- 
lowships, the  opening  of  the  graduate  instruction  of  the  world 
to  our  select  young  men  and  women. 

;^.  The  creation  of  a  body  of  scholars,  gathered  from  every- 
where, sent  everywhere,  united  here  as  fellows,  recognized 
and  pledged  to  humanity's  service  and  the  larger  uses  of 
the  largest  learning. 

4.  The  creation  of  lectureships  for  Washington  and  else- 
where and  the  making  of  a  literature  which  shall  in  ample 
and  steady  stream  refresh  the  life  of  the  republic  and  the 
world. 

Embraces  All  Protestantism. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  work  of  the  university  H 
not  denominational.  It  embraces  all  Protestantism.  Bishop 
Harding  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  head  of  the  Cathedral 
Foundation  is  as  much  interested  in  the  success  of  the  Ameri- 
can University  as  Dr.  Franklin  Hamilton,  its  chancellor.  All 
denominations,  even  to  the  (Dutch)  Reformed  Church  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  are  represented  upon  its  Ijoard  of  trus- 
tees. The  university  stands  for  education  under  the  auspices 
of  Protestantism,  but  not  along  the  lines  of  any  sect  thereof. 
In  time  it  will  make  a  study  of  comparative  religion,  as  part 
of  its  curriculum,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  any 
one  religion.  Neither  does  the  university  seek  to  compete 
with  any  of  the  other  excellent  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
land.  It  will  operate  in  a  field  peculiarly  its  own  and  distinct 
from  that  of  any  other  educational  institution. 

Study  in  Government  Offices. 

Under  acts  of  Congress  passed  in  1892  and  1901.  one  of 
them  drawn  and  sponsored  by  William  McKinley.  all  the 
learning  stored  in  twelve  of  the  most  advanced  departments 
of  the  United  States  Government  is  available  for  students. 
These  include  such  aids  to  general  education  as  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  National  Museum,  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Agriculture :  such  specialties  as 
may  be  represented  by  the  Patent  Office,  the  National  Bo- 
tanic Garden  and  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology;  such  offerings 
in  applied  science  as  may  be  discovered  in  the  Army  Medical 
Museum,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey and  the  Naval  Observatory.  The  conservationist  even 
may  avail  himself  of  the  researches  of  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission,  as  may  the  future  scientific  forester  observe  the 
practical  work  of  the  forest  service.  Already  students,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  university,  have  entered  upon  courses  in 
connection  with  these  bureaus.  No  tuition  fee  is  charged, 
except  five  dollars  for  the  cost  of  matriculation,  the  trustees 
going  upon  the  theory  that  if  the  Government  can  offer  its 
facilities  without  cost  they  are  in  fairness  bound  to  do  the 
same.  Thus  the  graduate  school  already  is  open  and  is  en- 
rolling students  continually. 

This  utilization  of  the  immense  educational  resources  of 
the  Federal  Government  duplicates  the  work  of  no  other 
college  nor  could  it  naturally  be  done  except  by  an  institu- 
tion situated  in  the  city  of  Washington.  In  addition,  this 
graduate  school  will  be  supplemented  by  a  widespread  system 
of  fellowships  which  will  give  to  young  people  the  choice  of 
advance  study  not  only  in  Washington  but  anywhere  else  in 
the  world  that  the  best  is  to  be  found.  Thus  no  instruction 
in  the  Romance  languages  is  to  be  found  in  the  United  States 
comparable  to  that  of  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris.  A  student  de- 
siring the  privileges  of  that  unrivaled  school  may  secure  them 
through  a  fellowship  of  the  American  University.  If  he 
would  study  the  best  to  be  learned  of  literature,  he  may  be 
sent  to  Oxford.  Two  applications  for  feilowships  are  on 
file  by  young  men  desiring  special  instruction  at  Columbia, 
another  at  Harvard.  This  vast  system  will  be  floated  after 
the  manner  of  the  Rhodes  scholarships,  but  it  will  avoid  the 
fatal  mistake  of  that  useful  enterprise  in  compressing  all  its 
interests  at  one  university.    One  of  the  features  of  the  forth- 


coming Convocation  Day  will  be  the  awarding  of  several  of 
these  priceless  fellowships.  The  graduate,  therefore,  will  re- 
ceive his  diploma,  not  from  a  narrow  faculty  assembled  at 
Washington  but  with  the  stamp  of  the  greatest  scholarship 
in  the  world.  Yet  he  will  come  back  to  his  own  country  a 
Fellow  of  the  American  University.  This  system,  as  stated, 
already  is 'in  successful  operation,  and  to  that  cxieul  the 
American  University  is  a  going  concern. 

College  of  Comparative  Religion. 

The  ambition  of  Chancellor  Hamdton  and  the  trustees  who 
are  loyally  supporting  it  is  not,  as  will  be  seen,  to  assemble 
a  ten-million-dollar  university  plant  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  On  the  contrary.  Chancellor  Hamilton  believes  that  if 
the  three  additional  projects  now  in  mind  are  accomplished 
during  his  own  lifetime  his  work  will  have  been  well  re- 
warded. The  first  of  these  is  the  establishment  of  a  Colle<re 
of  Comparative  Religion.  This,  as  its  name  implies,  will 
offer  facilities  for  a  complete  survey  of  the  field  of  religious 
history.  But  more  than  that,  it  will  cover  all  missionary 
propaganda,  make  possible  a  study  of  all  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  missionary  work  and  provide  an  unexcelled  fitting 
school  for  missionary  endeavor.  John  R.  Mott,  the  well- 
known  international  secretary  of  the  'Y.  M.  C.  A,  has  been 
engaged  for  a  series  of  lectures  upon  this  general  subject  next 
fall.  The  American  Univer.sity  aims  to  establish  a  nucleus, 
indeed,  for  a  study  of  the  religious  prol>lems  of  the  world, 
and  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  breaking  down  of  many  things 
in  Government  and  tradition  in  the  Far  East  has  opened  a 
new  field  of  incomparable  fertility. 

Schools  of  History  and  Diplomacy. 

A  building  will  lie  needed  for  the  purposes  of  this  liranch 
nf  education,  and  the  Woman's  Guild,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mrs.  (Justice)  Anderson,  of  Washington,  has  undertaken  the 
management  of  a  countrywide  movement  to  secure  what  is 
needed.  The  building  will  cost  about  $350,000,  and  already 
pbout  $100,000  bequeathed  for  this  specific  purpose  is  in  hand. 
The  structure  would  be  used  not  only  for  the  College  of 
Religion  but  to  house  all  woman's  interests,  including  the 
appurtenances  of  feminism,  suffrage,  and  whatever  else  might 
be  particularly  a  collective  interest  of  womankind.  As  Chan- 
cellor Hamilton  says,  "The  women  will  succeed,  of  course — 
they  always  do." 

A  second  project  under  way  is  the  establishment  of  a 
School  of  American  History,  for  wdiich  unrivaled  oppor- 
tunities for  research  are  under  the  hand  of  the  student ;  and 
a  third  the  founding  of  a  School  of  Diplomacy,  for  which 
the  American  University  may  be  said  to  possess  the  best 
strategic  location  in  the  world.  The  United  States  is  rapidl}' 
becoming  a  world  center  in  governmental  affairs,  and  the 
advantage  of  a  school  of  this  character  might  by  reflex  action 
prove  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  government  which  so 
generously  has  placed  its  treasures  at  the  disposal  of  this 
institution. 

W.  E.  Brigh.\m. 


DR.  CHARLES  E.  SLOCUM  LEAVES  AMERI- 
CAN UNIVERSITY  $10,000. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Slocum,  of  Defiance,  Ohio,  recently 
deceased,  made  provision  through  insurance  policies 
and  an  invested  sustaining  fund  by  which  the  Ameri- 
can University  at  Washington,  D.  C,  now  inherits 
$10,000.  Dr.  Slocum  was  widely  known  as  a  publicist 
and  authority  in  historic-genealogical  matters  con- 
nected with  Ohio.  He  was  a  scholar  of  vast  learning 
and  acute  intelligence.  He  was  a  cousin  of  the  cele- 
brated General  .Slocum,  of  Civil  War  fame,  of  whom 
he  had  written  a  life. 

Dr.  Slocum  long  liad  been  interested  in  the  Ameri- 
can University.  Especially  did  he  approve  of  its  later 
development  in  the  direction  of  post-graduate  study  and 
research.  He  had  contemplated  and  had  discussed 
with  Chancellor  Hamilton  the  practicability  of  further 
endowing  in  the  University  a  lectureship  whereby 
might  be  perpetuated  the  investigations  to  which  he  had 
devoted  so  much  labor  and  love. 
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PICTURE    GIFTS    FOR   THE    AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY. 

Two  highly  interesting  and  valuable  collections  of 
pictures  have  been  given  to  the  American  University 
by  friends  of  the  institution  in  the  National  Capital. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Letts,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
learning  that  the  Camp  (jallery  of  National  Portraits 
was  for  sale,  bought  the  entire  collection  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  university.  This  remarkable  gathering 
of  steel  engravings,  etchings  and  crayons,  showing,  in 
life-sized  proportions,  eminent  Americans  who  repre- 
sent the  heroic  era  of  our  past  history,  now  fittingly 
adorns  the  university  Assembly  Hall. 

Thoroughly  in  keeping  with  this  first  gift  is  the 
second  offering  of  pictures,  though  different  in  char- 
acter. These  were  presented  by  Mr.  William  S. 
Corby,  a  trustee  of  the  university.  Mr.  Corby,  an 
intelligent  collector  and  connoisseur  of  art,  had  gath- 
ered twenty-one  choice  examples  of  the  work  of  Lucien 
Powell  in  water  color  and  oil,  showing  classic  and 
sacred  scenes.  These  all  now  in  their  vivid  and  roman- 
tic coloring  decorate  the  library  and  trustees'  room  in 
the  College  of  History. 

A  unique  accompaniment  is  the  gift  to  the  univer- 
sity by  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Cranston  of  a  Chinese  mother 
of  pearl  inlaid  picture  of  the  board  of  bishops  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  the  time  of  Bishop 
Cranston's  election.  This  curious  and  valued  gift 
accompanied  a  donation  of  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
bishop's  library  with  additional  interesting  souvenirs. 
Not  the  least  of  these  is  an  ancient  lamp  excavated  by 
Bishop  Hurst  with  his  own  hands  at  the  site  of  the  city 
of  Sidon,  and  afterwards  given  to  Mrs.  Cranston. 


RECENT   GIFTS   OF  MONEY. 
General  Fund. 

$2,500,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Swift;  $1,000,  Thos.  \\'.  Smith, 

F.  X.  Kreitler,  Estate  Clara  M.  Eads ;  $500,  Mrs. 
Wm.  McEchron;  $40(5,  W.  J.  Sibley  Estate;  $200, 
T.  C.  Hunter,  B.  S.  Graves,  A.  A.  Chapin  ;  $135,  Mrs. 

E.  B.  Kellogg,  W.  R.  Walker,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Sprowles ; 
$105,  C.  C.  Glover;  $100,  G.  T.  Spahr,  T.  F.  Miller, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  White,  Mrs.  Emma  Sconce,  J.  W.  Jack- 
son, W.  S.  Pilling,  H.  A.  Houseman,  C.  I.  Corby,  C.  E. 
Welch,  Geo.  Lowis,  J.  A.  Gary,  Edward  Cain,  T.  C. 
Gribbel,  Kate  S.  Gillespie;  $80,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Lamb; 
$G0,  Mrs.  Dinsmore  Austin  ;  $50,  W.  C.  Arrison,  Rob- 
ert Carson,  Daughters  of  Bishoj)  Simpson,  Misses  Eliza- 
beth and  Ida  Simpson,  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Buoy),  Mrs. 

G.  H.  Bickley,  Jas.  Gaines,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Keator,  Anna 

F.  Bickley,  Marv  E.  Felton,  H.  B.  Felton,  M.  A.  Blank- 
ley  ;  $40,  J.  R.  Peters ;  $:50,  U.  O.  Colson ;  $25,  Mrs. 
M.  J.  Allison,  Salem  Kile,  W.  F.  Hutchinson,  F.  E. 
Miller,  Miss  Arabelle  Crandall,  J.  L.  Tennant,  Dr. 
E.  V.  Keen,  J.  L.  Spaulding,  Jr.,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Field, 
Gavin  Neilson,  J.  C.  Letts,  C.  W.  Baker  &  Sons,  C.  J. 
Pugh,  B.  A.  Walker,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Middlecoff,  W.  J. 
Lateer,  Miss  O.  N.  Chamberlain,  D.  C.  List,  Isaac 
Watts,  H.  L.  McCombs,  N.  N.  Lampert,  Dils  Bros. 
&  Co.,  J.  A.  Bryan,  J.  G.  Matlick,  W.  J.  Montgomery, 
"Sdward  Perry,  Alex.  Lawrence,  E.  J.  James ;  $20, 
Joe  Dem])sie,  C.  H.  Harding.  G.  C.  Coon,  C. 
Varley,  Jr.,  J.  H.  Johnson;  $15,  E.  G.  .  Taulane, 
Jant    Pallon,    C.    F.     Hansberger,    J.     B.     Wanisley, 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barr,  C.  D.  Foss,  Jr.;  $12.50,  S.  H. 
Kemp;  $10,  J.  P.  Wright,  Mrs.  Francis  McGee,  Miss 
G.  E.  Calvert,  H.  S.  McMichael,  W.  A.  Walker,  Mrs. 
Susanna  Felton,  John  Oenslager,  W.  H.  Rometsch, 
I.  W.  Barnes,  W.  E.  Hawkins,  Thos.  Greaves,  David 
Richardson,  J.  E.  Merritt,  W.  H.  Webster,  W.  S. 
Speece,  Paulus  Reps,  Jas.  Peters,  P.  E.  Perkins,  Toe 
McCallister,  D.  B.  M'cClure,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Rainier, 
J.  S.  Barth,  J.  B.  Buist ;  $6,  W.  A.  Haggerty ;  $5,  S.  T. 
Hitz,  J.  P.  Smith,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Henderson,  E.  R.  Conder, 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Sanders,  W.  W.  E.  Shannon,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Pierce,  J.  E.  McDowell,  J.  W.  Thompson,  Cornelius 
Bodine,  E.  R.  Stinemetz,  J.  S.  Mullen,  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Hancock,  Calvin  Smyth,  Isaac  Smyth,  E.  E.  Jopson ; 
$;5,  J.  W.  Haucher;  $2,  W.  F.  Oldham,  A.  Rogers,  C. 
E.  McDowell,  L.  H.  Murlin,  G.  H.  Fall,  E.  H.  Hughes, 
W.  A.  Wood,  W.  F.  Warren,  Jos.  Dawson,  C.  M. 
Stuart,  F.  J.  McConnell,  L.  J.  Birney ;  $1,  Mrs.  Rachel 
Talbott,  S.  Plantz,  F.  H.  Knight,  W.  E.  Huntington, 
G.  M.  Fowles,  A.  C.  Knudson,  J.  F.  Knotts,  CX  W. 
Gwin,  H.  A.  King,  P.  L.  Frick,  W.  T.  Perrin,  J.  L. 
Hurst,  Mrs.  W.  O.  Cunningham. 

Bishop    Hamilton    Lectureship    Fund. 

$1(10,  Geo.  F.  Washburn;  $25,  D.  C.  Plannette ;  $30, 
D.  D.  Campbell,  H.  T.  Quigg;  $15,  Dillon  Bronson ; 
$10,  N.  Saemann,  Jos.  Horner,  J.  M.  Boyd,  G.  W. 
Townsend,  Nellie  Snider,  A.  B.  Riker,  Luther  Pilling; 
$r,  L.  Ferguson,  G.  E.  Wood;  $6,  E.  C.  Toy,  H.  C. 
Adams,  J.  H.  Delbridge,  C.  L.  Cole,  J.  W.  Campbell; 
$5,  N.  L.  Rockwell,  R.  J.  Wvckoff,  Miss  Rebecca  Watt; 
W.  H.  York,  K.  M.  Lewis^  J.  F.  Murray,  A.  H.  Na- 
zarian,  |.  E.  Sawyer,  J.  W.  Briggs,  F.  A.  Richards, 
H.  P.  Cooper,  Wm.  Coleman,  E.  J.  Heller,  D.  F.  Pierce, 

B.  E.  Pratt,  W.  Millar,  A.  B.  Coolidge;  $4,  W.  F. 
Grandy,  M.  J.  Holmes,  W.  O.  Shepherd,  S.  F.  Beards- 
lee,  G.  W..  Koser,  C.  H.  McCrea,  A.  J.  Matthews, 
N.  W.  Deveneau,  C.  W.  Jaycox,  Z.  H.  Webster, 
I.  J.  Peritz,  E.  P.  Robertson,  J.  T.  Ensor,  D.  F.  Pierce, 

D.  C.  Haven,  Isabell  Blaisell.  C.  M.  Fenton,  J.  D.  Bills ; 
$3,  C.  E.  Weed,  W.  G.  Boyd,  W.  B.  Doble,  E.  D. 
Lupien,  Paul  Haugan,  G.  K.  Flack,  W.  L.  Clough,  D. 
AI.    Houghtelin,    D.   O.    Sanborn,   E.    S.   Holm,    Mrs. 

E.  R.  Baume,  H.  G.  Bilbie,  J.  R.  Chaffee,  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Bell ;  $2,  G.  W.  Case,  F.  C.  Brayton,  J.  B.  Braddock, 
A.  B.  Mettler,  D.  J.  Ford,  L.  I.  McDougle.  F.  H. 
Wyrick,  H.  L.  Goodrich,  B.  G.  Sanford,  C.  L.  Baxter, 
H  M.  Powell,  W.  C.  B.  Moore,  O.  D.  Harrington, 
L.  E.  Watson,  G.  A.  Finch,  S.  G.  Briggs.  I  W.  Barnett, 
W.  R.  Fruit,  Robert  Duel,  G.  W.  L.  Brown,  D.  J. 
Shenton,  F.  T.  Stevenson,  I.  M.  OFlynn,  Seth  Reed, 
J.  S  Kingan,  W.  A.  Parkinson,  A.  M.  Billingsley, 
"C.  W.  Gilman,  F.  J.  Zavodsky,  C.  P.  Keast,  S.  Lugg, 
C    E.  Tripp,  A.  Knudsen,  T.  H.  Skewis,  A.  Hopkins, 

C.  M.  Hall,  W.  H.  Smith,  P.  J.  Williams,  J.  M. 
Cass,  Marion  Reddish,  W.  T.  Hartley,  D.  L.  Marsh, 
G.  K.  Statham,  L.  E.  Carter,  W.  A.  Campbell,  F.  L. 
Decker,  S.  A.  Carney,  F.  E.  Taussig,  N.  J.  Wright, 

C.  Samuelson,  L.  A.  Brown,  F.  M.  Sawyer,  J.  A. 
Russell.  los.  Cooper,  Miss  E.  G.  Hall,  A.  F.  Reimer, 

D.  T.  Robinson,  T.  C.  Martin,  W.  T.  Hale,  F.  P.  Shaf- 
er,  O.  E.  Rodkev;  $1,  M.  L.  Kjelstad,  W.  F.  Tomlin- 
son,  E.  G.  Hooper,  H.  D.  Stewart,  R.  E.  Brettle,  C.  E. 
Lane,  W.  H.  Manning,  A.  B.  Taylor,  O.  A.  Retan, 

F.  Mittlefehldt,  C.  M.  Eddy,  A.  Copeland,  A.  H. 
Youell,  C.  D.  Smith,  W.  H.  Collycott,  Geo.  Britten, 
T.  A.  Greenwood,  L.  S.  Boyd,  M.  L.  Dearien,  E.  C. 
Woodruff,  J.  R.  Fretts,  M.  H.  Branham,  B.  Nilsson, 
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Harry  Fclloii,  1 1.  H.  Johnson,  John  Beddow,  J.  G.  Bill, 
Miss  S.  K.  Loniljard,  L.  W.  Staples,  lidwin  Genge, 
E.  A.  Peck,  R.  I.  Blanchard,  W.  P.  Rulison,  Eugene 
Wiseman,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Willard,  C.  E.  Luce,  C.  W. 
Sampson,  A.  W.  Brown,  J.  W.  Hancher,  T.  D.  Wil- 
liams, F.  H.  Wright,  S.  W.  Wyman,  M.  S.  Kaufman, 
J.  S.  Smallwood,  F.  D.  Sawyer,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Anderson, 
J.  H.  Freedline,  W.  \i.  Harvey,  E.  A.  Cooke.  M.  E. 
Taylor,  M.  Shaw,  J.  Hanna,  R.  A.  Phillips,  H.  G. 
Ross,  O.  A.  lunerson,  C.  E.  Miller,  C.  M.  Stack- 
weather,  C.  A.  Robinson,  Judson  Davis,  S.  J.  Green- 
field, S.  W.  Brown,  C.  M.  Smith,  S.  T.  Dibble,  N. 
A    Darling,  A.  S.  Haven,  E.  H.  Scott,  F;  M.  Harvev, 

E.  C.  Love,  E.  O.  Webster,  H.  C.  Campbell,  H.  E. 
Eades,  F.  J.  Fulton,  E.  L.  Nixon,  John  Krantz,  D.  W. 
Howell,  L.  M.  Flocken,  L  A.  Bean,  Chas.  Pittman, 
W.  F.  Berry,  G.  E.  Ackerman,  H.  E.  Dunnack,  E.  K. 
Drummond,  B.  G.  Lipsky,  D.  F.  Faulkner,  W.  P.  Hol- 
man,  D.  B.   Phelan,  H.  A.   Clifford,   C.   N.   Garland, 

F.  Palladino,  H.  W.  Norton,  N.  B.  Woodsum,  G.  D. 
Holmes,  I.  T.  Johnson,  M.  McKinley,  Sara  F.  Lee, 
S.  Rouse. 

Asbury   Memorial   Fund. 

$35,  A.  J.  Holmes,  J.  C.  MacDonald. 


RECENT   GIFTS   TO   OUR   LIBRARY. 
The  Glenriddell  Manuscripts  of  Robert  Burns. 

Mr.  John  Gribbel,  of  Philadeljjhia,  has  presented 
to  the  American  University  co])ies  of  the  two  volumes 
of  the  famous  Glenriddell  manuscripts  of  the  poems 
and  letters  of  Robert  Burns.  Mr.  Gribbel  two  years 
ago  purchased  the  original  documents  and  has  won  the 
admiration  of  the  literary  people  of  America  and  Great 
Britain  by  returning  the  books  as  a  gift  to  the  library 
at  Edinburgh.  While  the  books  were  in  his  posses- 
sion, Mr.  Gribbel  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies 
printed  from  etched  plates,  after  which  the  plates  were 
destroyed.  Each  of  the  two  volumes  in  the  set  given 
to  the  American  University  has  the  Glenriddell  arms 
stamped  upon  the  board,  and  also  an  impression  of 
the  Beugo  engraving  of  Burns.  Each  volume  also 
contains  a  copy  of  the  deed  of  gift  by  which  Mr. 
Gribbel  names  as  trustees  of  the  manuscripts  the 
Lords  Provost  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  the 
Earl  of  Rosebery  and  Mithlothian.  This  rich  addition 
to  the  literary  treasures  of  the  university  comes  from 
the  hand  that  has  frequently  opened  in  liberal  help- 
fulness to  our  enterprise. 


(- 


-)  Scholarship  Fund. 


$052,  (Name  withheld). 

Bishop   McCabe   Lectureship   Fund. 

$100,  W.  S.  Corby ;  $5,  T.  F.  Jones,  R.  M.  Eastman ; 
$3,  E.  E.  Frellick,  |.  D.  Murphy,  F.  Kingdon ;  $1, 
G.  E.  Allan,  W.  F.  Davis,  E.  J.  Webber,  C.  F.  Smith, 
C.  A.  Plumer,  S.  D.  Brown,  E.  R.  Drummond,  H.  E. 
Foster,  E.  L.  Dow,  H.  Pendleton,  N.  B.  Woodsum, 
G.  T.  Johnston,  I.  A.  Bean,  W.  E.  Purinton,  S.  D. 
Brown,  W.  H.  Bowden,  B.  F.  Allen,  J.  Gibson,  F.  K. 
Gamble,  E.  L.  Brown,  W.  II.  Bower,  C.  A.  Martin. 

Fellowship  and  Scholarship  Fund. 

51, 000,  Mrs.  Vj.  F.  Swift;  $100,  W.  S.  Pilling;  $50, 
Miss  Mary  F.  Devor,  Robert  Carson,  Miss  Arabelle 
Crandall;  $35,  J.  S.  Felton ;  $30,  C.  H.  Edenborn ; 
$15,  E.  G.  Taulane;  $10,  I.  W.  Barnes,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Henderson  ;  $8,  I.  Vernol. 

McKinley   College   of   Government. 

$2.5U,  J.  C.  Horton  ;  $3,  S.  A.  Dalzell. 

Gustavus  F.  Swift  Fellowship  Fund. 

$11,000,  Mrs.  Annie  M.  Swift. 

West  Virginia  Endowment  Fund. 

$3,  E.  J.  Matthews;  $1,  Miss  Margaret  McGaw. 

General  Endowment  Fund. 

$5,000    (Name   withheld);   $5,   A.    G.    Reynolds. 

Pennsylvania  Building  Fund. 

$10,  E.  W.  Moses ;  $9,  Geo.  R.  Scott;  $3,  M.  V.  De 
Foreest,  C.  Van  Peters,  Miss  Annie  T.  Law ;  $2,  W.  C. 
De  Foreest. 


PROFESSOR  COLLIER'S  POPULAR  SEMI- 
NARS ON  PHILOSPHY. 

Among  his  other  plans  of  work  for  the  coming  year, 
as  director  of  research  of  the  American  L'niversity,  Dr. 
Frank  W.  Collier  is  to  carry  on  two  seminars  in  the 
history  of  philosophy. 

One  of  these  will  be  of  special  interest  to  students 
of  cotemporary  opinion.  This  seminar  is  to  be  no 
less  than  an  examination  of  the  cotemporary  systems 
of  thought,  which  have  been  the  foundation  of  twen- 
tieth century  life,  and  whicli,  it  is  declared,  are  now 
most  potently  molding  the  moral  and  spiritual  attitude 
of  the  world. 

Begiiming  with  Spencer  and  scientific  agnosticism. 
Dr.  Collier  will  examine  modern  pessimism,  Nietzsche 
and  the  school  of  revolt,  modern  spiritualistic  cults  and 
present-day  vedantism,  pragmatism  and  radical  empiri- 
cism, Eucken,  Bergson  and  the  basis  or  explanation 
of  the  materialism  which  so  increasingly,  he  declares, 
is  becoming  a  dominant  characteristic  in  modern  life. 

As  it  is  the  province  of  philosophy  to  interpret  hu- 
man experience,  and  thus  become  the  guide  of  life, 
the  seminar  will  be  of  practical  significance,  and  be- 
cause of  the  popular  interest  in  these  subjects  it  will 
be  open  to  all. 


MACWATTERS    JOINS    FACULTY    OF    THE 
AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY. 

Washington,  May  29. — A  brilliant  man  has  just  been 
added  to  the  faculty  of  the  American  University.  At 
their  annual  meeting  the  university  trustees  confirmed 
the  appointment  of  Samuel  J.  MacWatters  as  counsel- 
ling professor  in  the  interpretation  of  sacred  literature. 
Although  still  a  young  man.  Professor  MacWatterr 
has  a  long  record  of  accomplishments.  He  has  pupils 
scattered  in  every  part  of  the  country.  For  years 
Professor  MacWatters  has  held  a  chair  in  Boston 
LTniversity  School  of  Theology.     He  has  just  resigned 
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this  position  and  forthwith  been  transferred  to  the 
faculty  of  the  new  university  now  building  in  tiie 
National  Capital.  Professor  MacWatters  studied  with 
the  artist  von  Mueller  in  Berlin,  Vanucinni  in  Rome, 
Emil  Behnkan  and  Shakespeare  in  London,  with 
Sprieglea  in  Paris,  and  finally  with  Dudley  Buck  in 
New  York.  His  own  music  is  like  that  of  the  Stainer 
School.  He  is  a  distinguished  composer  and  a  musical 
virtuoso  of  high  ability  both  in  singing  and  instru- 
mentation. But  it  is  tlirough  his  remarkable  gift  of 
literary  interpretation  that  Professor  MacWatters 
comes  to  unique  expression.  He  is  famous  as  an  inter- 
preter of  Browning,  Robert  Burns  and  the  Bible.  Dur- 
ing the  coming  autumn  and  winter  I'rofessor  Mac- 
Watters will  give  lectures  and  literary  interpretation 
of  the  great  masterpieces  in  the  American  University 
courses,  which  will  be  open  to  all.  A  new  artistic  and 
intellectual  asset  has  been  added  to  the  life  of  the  city. 
W.  E.  Brigiiam, 
in  Boston  Evening  Transcript. 


THE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  GUILD 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY. 

In  this  number  of  'riii;  Courier  we  present  the 
pictures  of  the  officers  of  the  Woman's  Guild  of  the 
American  University.  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Anderson, 
wife  of  one  of  our  university  trustees.  Justice  Ander- 
son, of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  if  Columbia, 
is  the  efiicient  and  capable  president.  Her  address  on 
the  purpose  and  work  of  the  Guild  on  our  first  Con- 
vocation Day  is  a  complete  expression  of  the  spirit 
of  the  organization.  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan,  long  and 
popularly  known  for  her  large  and  broad  public  attitude 
and  activity,  in  civic  and  charitable  lines,  is  vice-presi- 
dent. Miss  Elisabeth  F.  Pierce,  honored  and  loved  for 
her  devotion  and  able  administration  of  varied  forms 
of  missionary  and  church  endeavor,  and  possessed  of 
the  gift  of  song,  wields  the  pen  as  recording  secretary. 
Mrs.  Aldis  B.  Browne,  whose  husband  up  to  the  time 
of  his  lamented  death  one  year  ago  was  president  of 
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ciur  hoard  of  trustees,  and  who  is  herself  one  of  the 
busiest  and  most  successful  helpers  of  every  good 
cause,  is  the  corresponding  secretary.  Mrs.  William  M. 
Ilannay,  the  treasurer,  is  the  daughter  of  our  first 
university  treasurer,  Hon.  Matthew  C.  Emery,  who 
for  many  years  successfully  served  the  institution  in 
that  important  office.    She  is  well  fitted  for  her  position. 


THE  AMERICAN   UNIVERSITY   CLUB. 

Kkv.  v^.  T(nvNSr;ND  Wi'lAVia;,  Financial  Secretary. 
I. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  number  of  The 
CouKiKK  the  American  University  Club  has  been  insti- 
tuted for  the  purpose  of  identifying  a  multitude  of 
friends  of  the  university,  of  the  highest  Christian  edu- 
cation, and  of  American  ideals  and  institutions  all  over 
the  United  States,  with  the  general  organization  and 
work  of  the  American  University,  bringing  them  to- 
gether into  one  body,  enabling  them  to  contribute 
to  the  success  of  the  institution,  to  promote  its  enter- 
prises and  enjoy  its  ministry.  It  is  a  well-considered 
and  approved  plan  of  co-operation,  and  has  enrolled 
in  its  membership  a  considerable  body  of  men  and 
women  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  various 
States  of  the  Union,  stich  as  Maryland,  Virginia,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Ten- 
nessee, Iowa,  Kansas,  and  others.  Though  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Club  is  large  and  manifold,  its  plan  of 
organization  is  simplicity  itself,  as  may  be  seen  by 
I'.ie  application  for  membership  attached  hereto,  which 
every  minister  and  layman,  and  the  multitude  of  friends 
of  our  great  work  in  all  the  denominations,  is  urgently 
invited  to  sign  and  forward  without  delay.  The 
.\merican  University  and  the  American  University 
Club  will  minister  ambitiously  and  efTectively  to  every 
locality  and  interest,  and  will  thus  lay  claim  upon  the 
active  support  of  everyone  who  is  interested  in  the 
great  work  of  the  church  in  promoting  the  highest 
Christian  education,  the  true  Protestant  Americanism 
of  the  Republic,  and  the  practical  ministry  for  the 
common  good.  Some  have  united  with  the  Club  by 
subscribing  one  dollar  a  year  for  five  years,  others 
two  dollars,  others  five,  others  ten,  others  twenty-five, 
and  others  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  five  years. 

The  following  contributing  members  are  cordially 
solicited : 

25  members  contributing 


50 

100 

350 

500 

1,000 

1,250 


$100.00  a  year. 

50.00  "  " 

25.00  "  " 

10.00  "  " 

5.00  "  " 

2.50  "  " 

2.00  "  " 


There  are  no  membership  responsibilities  aside  from 
the  subscription  for  the  support  of  the  university,  the 
branches  in  various  parts  of  the  country  being  directed 
by  the  university  in  conference  and  counsel  with  the 
local  members.  The  Club  should  increase  the  enroll- 
ment and  strengthen  the  work  of  every  educational 
institution  in  our  country. 

II. 

It  is  the  supreme  purpose  of  the  Club  to  advance  and 
promote  the  general  program  of  the  university,  as  this 
is  being  directed  by  the  Chancellor  and  his  associates. 


This  general  program  has  been  stated  in  his  own 
strong  way  by  Bishop  W.  F.  McDowell,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  university.  May  27th,  1911,  "the  historic  day 
of  the  American  University,"  and  is  as  follows : 

"We  arc  formal^'  inauguraling  today  a  notalilc  experiment 
in  higher  education.  Nothing  else  quite  like  this  has  heen 
planned  or  tried  on  our  soil.  Wc  propose  at  least  four 
unique,  distinct  lines  : 

(1)  The  opening  of  the  rich  and  varied  materials  of  edu- 
cation and  research  afforded  hy  the  government  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  world  under  competent  direction  and  guidance. 

(2)  By  a  carefully  devised  system  of  scholarships  and 
fellowships  the  opening  of  the  graduate  instruction  of  the 
world  to  our  select  young  men  and  women. 

(3)  The  creation  of  a  body  of  scholars,  gathered  from 
everywhere,  sent  everywhere,  united  here  as  Fellows,  recog- 
nized and  pledged  to  humanity's  service  and  the  larger  uses 
of  the  largest  learning. 

(4)  The  creation  of  Lectureships  for  Washington  and  else- 
where and  the  making  of  a  literature  which  shall  in  ample 
and  steady  stream  refresh  the  life  of  the  Republic  and  the 
world. 

This  is  the  simple  outline  of  our  large  purpose.  It  would 
be  easy  to  grow  prophetic  and  to  foresee  the  day  not  far 
off  when  there  shall  be  a  thousand  scholars,  gathered  out 
of  all  the  land,  bearing  the  advanced  degrees  of  the  world'.i 
universities,  and  bound  together  as  Fellows  of  the  American 
University.  Nothing  else  I  venture  to  think  so  daring  or  so 
wise  has  been  proposed  by  any  American  Church.  *  *  * 
The  common  good  is  before  our  eyes  this  afternoon,  the 
common  good  *  *  *  as  interpreted  for  humanity.  *  *  * 
I  am  thinking  of  the  American  University  as  opening  a  new 
chapter  of  service  for  the  American  scholar,  whose  biography 
we  are  always  writing.  We  shall  open  up  and  apply  new  and 
wonderful  resources.  We  shall  push  back  the  boundaries  of 
the  unknown.  *  *  *  \Ye  shall  make  lectures  and  theses 
and  monographs.  We  shall  open  the  wealth  of  the  world  for 
our  eager  and  aspiring  youth.  All  that  surely  and  proudly 
and  gratefully.  But  our  service  will  not  be  final  and  perfect 
until  we  have  opened  new  resources  of  life  to  those  whose 
lives  are  barren,  or  until  we  have  pushed  back  the  boundaries 
of  the  unendurable.  We  shall  defend  the  truth  with  many  a 
brave  blow,  but  the  scliolar  will  strike  his  bravest  blow  for 
humanity." 

Who  that  reads  this  noble  statement  of  the  pur- 
pose of  a  great  church  does  not  feel  a  fine  fire  burn- 
ing in  his  very  brain  and  heart  as  he  thinks  of  the 
presence  in  the  way  of  life  of  such  an  ambitious  pro- 
gram in  behalf  of  our  humanity?  It  is  for  the  ad- 
vancement within  the  immediate  future  of  this  great 
purpose  that  the  American  University  Club  has  been 
instituted.  Every  man  and  woman  is  earnestly  and 
cordially  invited  to  share  in  this  great  enterprise  by 
filling  out  the  application  hereto  attached  and  forward- 
ing the  same  by  early  mail. 

III. 

The  American  University  Club  is  admirably  suited 
to  the  preparation  in  many  localities  of  a  foundation 
for  the  University  Lectureship  which  is  to  be  insti- 
tuted in  city  and  country  throughout  the  United 
States.  When  the  membership  in  any  city  or  county 
has  become  sufficient  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
Lectureship  the  American  University  may  introduce  the 
instruction  it  has  for  the  multitude  in  behalf  of  the 
common  good,  and  thus  refresh  and  enrich  the  neighbor- 
hood, minister  to  the  needs  of  all  the  people,  arouse 
many  young  men  and  women  and  start  them  oiif  to 
the  preparatory  school,  the  college  or  professional 
school,  and  interest  the  graduate  in  further  study  and 
research  for  the  benefit  of  his  neighbors.  One 
of  the  outstanding  institutions  of  New  England 
for  many  years  was  the  Boston  Monday  Lecture  of 
Joseph   Cook,   which   refreshed  the  life  of  the  com- 
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munity  and  of  the  country  at  large.  This  is  the  fine 
evangeHsm  of  the  university  in  behalf  of  salvation 
from  sin,  and  of  righteousness  which  recovers  the 
whole  man,  instructs  him  fully  in  the  things  of  the 
Spirit,  and  builds  him  up  in  the  most  holy  faith  in  the 
midst  of  a  society  that  is  more  and  more  becoming 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Earnest  men  and  women  every- 
where and  of  every  faith  are  urged  to  inform  them- 
selves fully  about  this  department  of  our  great  work,  and 
co-operate  with  us  in  the  early  introduction  of  the 
Lectureship  and  the  promotion  of  its  ministry  in  their 
localities  by  the  immediate  enrollment  of  a  considera- 
ble number  of  men  and  women  in  the  American  Uni- 
versity Club. 

IV. 

A  not  unimportant  duty  of  the  American  University 
Club  is  the  promotion  of  the  highest  ideals  and  essen- 
tial institutions  which  have  made  our  country  illus- 
trious since  the  coming  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Wash- 
ington is  the  United  States  in  miniature.  Here  all  the 
States  assemble  and  become  the  Republic,  each  State 
exerting  a  greater  power  here  than  at  home.  New 
York  greater  than  at  Albany,  California  than  at  Sac- 
ramento, Minnesota  than  at  St,  Paul,  and  Louisiana 
than  at  Baton  Rouge.  This  strategic  position  of  the 
Capital  City  has  not  been  overlooked  by  amiable  neigh- 
bors among  religious  and  other  organizations.  Our 
Roman  Catholic  friends  have  colonized  here  heavily, 
planting  strong  churches,  colleges  and  universities,  and 
entering  with  great  energy  into  the  life  and  work 
of  the  Capital  and  the  Nation.  •  Here  are  brought 
the  large  financial  resources  and  the  strongest  leaders 
of  the  Roman  Church,  and  here  these  friends  are 
founding  the  center  of  their  educational  activities, 
with  a  great  university  that  will  rival  anything  in 
Europe.  We  cannot  but  commend  them  for  this. 
America  is  a  free  country,  and  invites  the  men  and 
women  of  the  world  to  its  hospitable  shores.  But 
this  it  is  fair  and  just  to  state :  The  American  Uni- 
versity and  the  Catholic  University  differ  in  the  fact 
that  the  first  seeks  by  every  approved  means  to  keep 
and  make  the  Republic  American,  while  the  Catholic 
University  seeks  to  make  it  Roman.  The  American- 
izing and  Romanizing  agencies  and  influences  are  earn- 
estly at  work  in  Washington  and  throughout  the 
Nation.  There  is  room  within  the  sphere  of  the 
American  University,  however,  for  those  forces  and 
ministries  only  which  are  consecrated  to  the  defense 
and  promotion  of  America  as  a  free  country  with  an 
untrammelled  ballot,  a  free  church  with  an  open  Bible, 
a  free  school  with  an  open  mind  for  the  youth,  and 
a  free  society  with  all  the  ideals  and  institutions  of 
our  liberty-loving  humanity.  The  men  and  women 
of  the  L'nited  States  should  know  without  malice  or 
prejudice  the  situation  at  the  Capital  of  their  country, 
and  assemble  in  large  numbers  in  the  American  Uni- 
versity Club  for  the  intelligent  and  effectual  defense 
and  jiromotion  of  our  essential  Americanism.  Our 
Roman  Catholic  friends,  aside  from  the  irreconcilable 
differences  between  .Americanism  and  Romanism,  are 
seeking  to  exercise  an  influence  over  the  Republic  that 
is  wholly  disproportioned  to  their  numbers.  There  are 
more  Methodists  in  the  United  States  than  Roman 
Catholics,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vast  body  of  Protestant 
communicants  in  the  various  denomination  of  evan- 
gelical cliurches.  It  is  of  nnich  more  than  inci- 
dental importance  that  the  American  University  Club 


is  an  institution  admirably  suited  to  the  enrollment  of 
the  great  multitude  of  friends  through  the  United 
States  who  desire  to  participate  with  money  and  influ- 
ence in  the  making  of  an  Americanism  that  shall  guar- 
antee the  perpetuity  and  efficiency  of  the  ideals  and 
institutions  that  have  made  America  illustrious  and 
powerful  throughout  the  world. 

Every  reader  of  these  words  is  urgently  and  cordially 
invited  to  take  up  the  plan  of  the  American  University 
Club  in  his  own  locality.  Any  person  may  become 
a  member  of  the  Club  by  the  subscription  of  one  dollar 
or  more  a  year  for  five  years  and  receive  the  University 
Courier,  giving  the  news  of  the  American  LTniversity 
in  its  great  work  at  Washington  and  throughout  the 
world. 

Application  for   Membership. 

I  desire  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  .American 

University  Clul),  and  hereby  subscribe 

dollars  a  year  for 

five  years,  payable  on  the  first  day  of 

of   each   year,   toward   the 

support  of  the  .American  University  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  the  advancement  of  the  highest  Christian 
education  at  the  National  Capital  and  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Name 

Address 

Church 

Date ' 


OFFICIAL  PROGRAM   OF  CONVOCATION 
DAY. 

The  American  University, 

First  Convocation, 

Grove  Amphitheatre, 

University  Grounds. 

2  :15  P.  M.  Academic  Procession. 

2  :30  P.  M.  Convocation  Exercises. 

5  :00  P.  M.  Band  Concert  and  Lawn  Reception. 

Wednesday,  May  2C)th,  MCMXVi 

Chancellor  Franklin  Hamilton,  presiding. 

Convocation  of  American  University. 

Music  by  Pistorio's  Concert  Band. 

Chief  Marshal,  Dr.  James  Shera  Montgomery. 

Chief  M.xrsh.al's  Aids: 

Rev.  Henry  Anstadt.  Luther  Memorial  Church. 
Rev.  John  E.  Briggs,  Fifth  Baptist  Church. 
Rev.  James  D.  Buhrer,  First  Reformed  Church. 
Rev.  John  Brittan  Clark,  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
Rev.  Lindley  D.  Clark,  Friend's  Church. 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Fultz,  United  Brethren  Church. 
Rev.    H.    L.    Hout,    Calvary    Methodist    Episcopal 
Church,  South. 

Rev.    Lewis    E.    Purduni,    Ingram    Memorial    Con- 
gregational Church. 
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Rov.  I.ouis  Randall,  Rhode  Island  Avenue  Methodist 
Protestant  Cluueh. 

Rev.  Charles  T.  Warner,  St.  .Vlban's  I'roleslant  iCpis- 
copal  Chureh. 

Rev.  George   Le   Roy   White,   Anacostia    Methodist 
Episcopal  Clnirch. 

Rev.    Earle    Wiltley,    Vermont     Avenue    Christian 
Church. 

Precentor,  Mr.  Irving  Le  Roy  Mct'athran. 

1.   Procession Music  hy  luuid 

3.  Invocation.  .  .  Rev.  William  R.  Wedderspoon,  1).  1). 

3.  Music Band 

4.  Convocation  Praver, 

Bishop  .\lphaeus  W.  Wilson,  LL.  D., 
Senior  Bishop  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

5.  Eaitli  of  (  )ur  Fathers Frederick  W.  Faber 

G.   Introduction  of  Convocation  (Jrator. 

By  Bishop  Ear!  Cranston,  LL.  D., 
Senior  Bishop  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

T.  Convocation  Oration, 

James  Roscoe  Day,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L., 

Chancellor  Syracuse  Plniversity. 

8.  Music Band 

9.  Lectureships  in  the  American  University, 
Statement  Vjy  Bishop  John  W.  Hamilton,  LL.  D., 

Boston,  Mass. 

10.  The  Woman's  Guild  of  the  American  Lhiiversity, 

Statement  by  the  President  of  the  Guild, 
Mrs:  Thomas  H.  Anderson. 

11.  Progress  in  Our  Working  Plan, 

Statement  by  Dr.  Frank  Wilbur  Collier,  Ph.  D., 
Director  of  Research  American  University. 

12.  Music Band 

13.  Assignment  of  University  Fellowships. 

14.  "America" Samuel  Francis  Smith 

]•").  Benediction, 

Rev.  Whitford  L.  McDowell,  D.  D., 

District  Superintendent  Washington  District, 

Baltimore  Annual  Conference. 

l(i.   Music  by  the  Band  and  Lawn  Reception. 


DOCTOR  CLAXTON  ON  THE  AMERICAN 
OPPORTUNITY. 

Convinced  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  present 
European  war  will  be  to  interest  foreign  students  in 
opportunities  for  education  in  the  United  States,  Dr. 
P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, has  authorized  the  immediate  preparation  and 
publication  of  a. special  bulletin,  describing,  for  the  use 
of  foreign  students,  the  facilities  for  professional  and 
collegiate  study  in  higher  institutions  of  learning  in 
this  country.  The  bulletin  will  be  printed  in  several 
languages. 

Europe's  academic  loss  is  likely  to  be  our  .gain. 
Commissioner  Claxton  thinks  this  is  America's  oppor- 
tunity.    He  says : 


sitics  in  Europe  will  be  obliged  to  look  elsewhere  for  higher 
education,  not  only  this  year,  but  perhaps  for  years  to  come. 
Many  foreign  students  arc  already  coming  to  us,  many  more 
will  come  as  the  result,  direct  and  indirect,  of  present  events. 

"We  have  now  a  supreme  ojiportunity  to  demonstrate  our 
capacity  for  intellectual  leadership.  Whether  the  war  con- 
tiiuies  three  months  or  three  years,  our  opportunities  and 
ol)hgations  to  take  the  lead  in  education  and  civilization  will 
be  the  same,  and  America  should  respond  by  offering  the 
l)est  opportunity  in  the  world  for  her  own  students  and  for 
those  who  may  come  from  other  countries. 

"In  the  case  of  South  America  this  student  migration  will 
be  facilitated  by  the  opportune  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
Students  from  the  western  coast  of  South  America  will  find 
it  alluringly  convenient  to  go  via  the  canal  to  educational 
centers  in  the  United  States. 

"Within  the  last  two  decades  the  increase  in  opportunity 
for  graduate  study  and  research,  and  for  professional  and 
technical  education  has  been  very  remarkable,  much  greater 
than  most  people  even  in  .America  realize.  The  recent  raising 
of  standards  and  the  better  equipment  of  medical  schools,  the 
large  endowments  and  appropriations  for  all  forms  of  engi- 
neering, the  marvellous  growth  of  our  colleges  of  agriculture, 
the  development  of  colleges  and  schools  of  education,  and  th^ 
rapid  increase  in  income  of  all  the  better  colleges  make  it 
possible  for  this  country  to  take  the  lead  in  education  in  a 
way  that  would  have  been  impossible  even  at  the  be.ginning  of 
the  centurv. 
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Form  for  Will. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  "The  American  University,"  a  cor- 
poration in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  sum  of  (insert 
amount),  and  the  receipt  of  its  Treasurer  shall  be  a  sufficient 
discharge  to  my  executors  for  the  same. 


SEPTEMBER,  1915. 


OfScers  of  the  American  University. 

Chancellor,    Franklin    Hamilton. 

Vice-chancellor,  Bishop  A.   W.   Wilson,  D.   D.,  LL.   D. 

Financial  Secretaries,  J.  F.  St.  Clair,  D.  D.,  Rev.  S.  Townsend  Weaver 

Endowment   Secretary.    Fred   M.    Stone,   D.    D. 

Registrar  and  Assistant   Secretary,   Albert   Osborn,    B.    D. 

Field   Secretary,   J.    B.    Polsgrove,    D.    D. 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

President,  Mr.   Benjamin  F.   Leighton. 
Vice-President,    Mr.    Robert    B.    Ward. 
Treasurer,    Mr.    Charles    C.    Glover. 
Secretary,   Charles   W.    Baldwin,   D.    D. 


Board  of  Trustees. 
Class  of  1915. 


Judge  Thos.   H.   Anderson,   D. 
Hon.  John  E.  Andrus,   N.   Y. 
Mr.   Calvert   Crary,   Mass. 
Hon.    Charles    Dick,    O. 
Mr.    Arthur    Dixon,    III. 
Col.  H.  O.  S.  Heistand,  U.  S.  A 

Benjamin  F.  Leighton,  D.   C 


Mr 


Smith,  Pa 


Mr.  Thomas  W.  Smith,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Geo.  W.  F.  Swartzell,  D.  C. 
Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  III. 
Mr.  Robert  B.  Ward,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Geo.  F.  Washburn,  Mass. 
O.  Dr.  William  R.  Wedderspoon,  D.  D. 
.   William  Lee  Woodcock,  Pa. 


Class  of  1919. 


1.    William   J.    Bryan,   Nebr. 
i.  Sarah  B.  Cochran,  Pa. 
1.  Josephus   Daniels,   N.   C. 
1.   Charles  W.    Fairbanks,   Ind. 

William  T.  Galliher,  D.   C. 

Charles  C.  Glover,  D.  C. 

Charles    L.    Goodell,    N.    Y. 


Bishop   John    W.    Hamilton,    Mas: 
Dr.  James  C.  Nicholson,  Md. 
Mr.   Clarence  F.    Norment,   D.   C. 
Mr.  William  S.   Pilling,  Pa. 
Hon.    Samuel    R.    Van    Sant,    Min 
Mr.   Brainerd  H.   Warner,  D.   C. 
Bishop   Luther   B.   Wilson,   N.    Y. 


Class  of  1923. 


"Thousands  of   students   who  have  been  attending   univer-       Dr.   Fi 


Dr.   Charles   W.    Baldwin,   Md. 
Bishop   Joseph   F.   Berry,    Pa. 
Dr.    Jabez    G.    Bickerton,    Pa. 
Hon.   Julian   S.    Carr,   N.    C. 
Mr.    William   S.    Corby,    D.    C. 
Bishop   Earl   Cranston,    D. 


inklin    Ha 


lilto 


Ma 


Mrs.    Tohn    F.    Keator.    Pa. 
Dr.   Abraham  J.    Palmer,   N.    Y. 
Mrs.   J.    Frank   Robinson,    111. 
Hon.   Theodore  Roosevelt,   N.    Y. 
Hon.    George    C.    Sturgiss,    W.    Va. 
Bishop  Alphaeus  W.   Wilson,   Md. 
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MKS.     KEBFX'CA     i;RAZIK.K 


MR.     ROISEKT     BOYD     WARD 


OVER  $100,000  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY. 


The  death  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  Grazier,  of  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.,  puts  the  American  University  in  possession  of 
[iroperty  valued  conservatively  at  over  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Before  her  death  Mrs.  Grazier 
consented  to  a  bonded  adjustment  through  which 
upon  her  decease  the  property  should  revert  to  the 
univcrsitv.  she  meantime  maintainin<j  jiossession, 
use  and  all  income.  This  adjustment  covered  exten- 
sive real  estate  hoklings  in  proximity  to  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh,  which  long  had  served  Mrs.  Grazier  as  a 
summer  home  and  farm.  Recent  realty  developments 
in  connection  with  adjacent  expanding  steel  plants, 
however,  already  have  turned  the  farm  into  an  ex- 
])anse  of  building  lots  for  homes  and  business  pur- 
poses. Some  real  estate  men  value  the  property  now 
at  $ir)0,000. 

In  addition  to  this  real  estate  gift  the  bonded  ar- 
rangement with  Mrs.  Glazier  had  covered  an  invested 
fund  of  $20,000,  the  income  from  which  provided 
annuity  iiayments  to  the  donor  together  with  resources 
to  pay  the  taxes  and  for  the  care  of  the  property. 
This  fund  of  $'^0,000  also  now  reverts  unconditionally 
to  the  university. 

Mrs.  Grazier,  who  had  reached  her  ninetieth  year, 
will  be  remembered  by  many  residents  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Peimsylvania  as  the  widow  of  the  late  John 
Grazier,  one  of  the  foremost  old-time  merchants  of 
the  Steel  City.     She  was  a  loyal  and  devoted  Me.tho- 


dist  of  the  earlier  school,  a  woman  of  wide  religious 
and  philanthropic  interests  and  sympathies.  For  many 
years  she  had  been  one  of  the  most  earnest  supporters 
of  the  historic  Smithfield  Street  Church  in  Pittsburgh. 
Her  early  days  of  penury,  Mrs.  Grazier  often  de- 
clared, had  led  her  to  desire  a  better  chance  for  other 
voung  women  and  men,  especially  for  their  training 
for  leadership  in  fields  of  religious  and  educational 
activity.  She  cra\'«d  this  notably  for  young  mis- 
sionaries. This  last  act  of  beneficence  gives  her  de- 
sires projected  efficiency  for  the  generations  to  come. 

Action  of  the  Trustees  on  the  Death  of  Robert  Boyd 
Ward. 

WhekKas.  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly  Father  in 
His  allwise  Providence  to  remove  from  the  midst  of 
this  life's  activities  to  the  wider  and  larger  activities 
of  the  higher  life.  Robert  Boyd  Ward;  and 

Whereas,  While  bearing  heavy  burdens  and  re- 
sponsibilities arising  from  the  vast  business  enter- 
prises which  he  had  inaugurated,  Robert  Boyd  Ward, 
at  real  sacrifice  of  time  and  energy,  had  devoted  him- 
self to  many  religious,  educational  and  philanthropic 
works;  and 

Whereas.  In  a  peculiar  sense  of  interest,  sympathy 
and  active  labor,  Robert  Boyd  Ward  was  associated 
with  the  work  of  the  American  University,  serving  as 
vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  having 
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assumed   the   ]K'rs()ii;il   care   ui    one   of    the   most    im- 
portant entei])rises  of  the  institution;  be  it,  therefore, 

Rcsoh'cd,  I'irst,  that  the  Christian  Church  and  the 
best  citizenship  of  this  couiUry  have  suffered  a  ndalil' 
loss  in  the  untimely  decease  of  this  strong  leader  oi 
men  and  this  faithful  son  of  the  Household  of  Kaith ; 

Resolved.  Second,  that  the  associates  of  this  true- 
hearted  toiler  and  loyal  eonu-ade  are  conscious  of  hav- 
mg  had  taken  from  them  that  which  time  may  not  re- 
pair, while  reminded  again  of  the  immortal  ^alue  of 
manhood  and  integrity  and  the  deathless  sigiiilicance 
of  unselfish  service  for  others ; 

Resolved,  Third,  that  we  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  American  University  especially 
realize  our  own  bereavement  through  the  taking  from 
us  of  one  whom  all  had  learned  to  respect  and  ad- 
mire as  a  Christian  gentleman  and  brother  of  the 
loftiest  instincts  and  impulses  ; 

Resolved,  Fourth,  that  in  gratitude  for  tlie  example 
of  the  life  of  Robert  Boytl  Ward  and  in  appreciation 
of  his  consistent  high  character,  we  do  now  recort' 
formally  in  our  transactions  our  sense  of  grief  at  his 
death;  ' 

Resolved.  Fifth,  that  these  resolution  be  spread 
ui)ou  our  minutes  and  published  in  the  .ViMKkic.w 
Univhrsitv  CouRiiiR,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  same  be 
sent  to  the  wife  and  children  of  our  departed  friend. 

Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ameri- 
can University  at  their  annual  meeting  at  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  December  IG,  191.").  "' 

(Signed)     CiiarliCs  W.  Baldwin, 

Sceretary.. ' 

Recent  Gifts  to  the  American  University. 

C.ll'TS  (>!•    MOM-.V. 

Felloivshlt'  and  ."Scholarship  Fw^rf.— $1,000;00,  Mjs. 
G.  F.  Swift;  $20.00,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Herriot ;  $15.00,  Miss 
Hannah  M.  Pierce;  $10.00,  Miss  Ella  R.  Arnold,  W. 
H.  Rybolt,  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Dunmire,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  L.  Fosdick;  $.5.02,' Two  collections;  $5.00,  Hugh 
Dougherty,  A  friend;  $3.00,  G.  W^  Kilgore ;  $2.00, 
Oscar  McGraw;  $1.00,  A  friend,  Mrs.  C).  W.  Thorn- 
burg,  C.  E.  Carlbaugh. 

General  Fmh^.— $1,000.00,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Swift; 
$t)23.14,  Wm.  Sibley  Estate;  $100.00,  George  Lowis, 
W.  S.  Corby;  $-40.00,  Mrs.  Dinsmore  Austin;  $25.00, 
H.  L.  MeCombs;  $10.00,  Wm.  L.  Clark,  John  Oens- 
lager,  Jr.,  James  Peters,  George  C.  Coon ;  $5.00,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jas.  P.  Coon,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Hick- 
man, Charles  T.  Wright,  G.  O.  Little;  $3.50,  Miss 
Annie  M.  Vessey ;  $2.00,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Roe, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Hunt,  W.  R.  Wedderspoon,  Miss 
E.  Matthews,  Miss  L.  Steele;  $1.00,  Mrs.  F.  V. 
Walker,  Miss  Annie  M.  Davis,  Miss  Julia  M.  Pond, 
Carrie  Searle,  W.  F.  Crafts,  Mrs.  Annie  E.  Hendley, 
Elizabeth  G.  Perry,  Mrs.  Nanette  B.  Paul,  O.  H. 
Hillman,  Miss  C.  B.  Norman,  L.  M.  Chambers,  C.  C. 
Void,  O.  O.  Thomen,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Gerber,  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Clark,  Mrs.  M.  G.  Slarrow,  Gordon  Slarrow,  Frank 
B.  (^lilmore.  Miss  Emma  Brown,  Rosalind  Morrison, 
Caroline  P.  De  Witt,  Amelia  M.  Allyn,  B.  F".  Seaton, 
Roy  Ford,  Dr.  A.  M.  Trivett. 

Bishop  Hamilton  Lectureship  Fund. — $50.00,  W.  R. 
Wedderspoon;  $20.00,  Mrs.  A.  T,  Bliss;  $5.00,  C.  W. 
Walker,  V.  W.  Mattoon,  |.  E.  Sawyer;  $3.00,  E.  C. 
Mason;  $2.C0,  Samuel  Lugg,  S.  F.  Beardslee,  O.  S. 
Baketel,  T.  A.  Olsen,  H.  P.  Bergh,  Geo,  A.  Fee;  $1.00, 


K.    I.    Blanchard,    I..    l'\    Kavlield,    Benetlict    Xilsson, 
W.  R.  Fruit. 
Asbury     Meumrial     Fund. — $:il.iT,     Wm.    Eakins. 

GiFT.S     OI"     P*liKNI'rUKK     AND     BOOK.S. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  l.sabella  Denning,  a  lifetime 
member  of  the  I'aulkner  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
m  Maiden,  Mass.,  the  university  has  been  enriched 
in  furniture  and  books.  The  executor  has  placed  in 
ihe  Chancellor's  office  a  new  mahogany  desk  and  chair, 
with  the  latest  model  of  1..  C.  Smith  typewriter,  a 
revolving  bookcase,  and  the  latest  edition  of  the  un- 
abridged Standard  dictionary.  In  the  classroom  of 
the  Director  of  Research  he  has  also  placed  a  new 
golden  oak  desk,  with  revolving  chair.  In  addition 
the  nucleus  of  a  reference  library  of  philosophy  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  purchase  of  about  150  vol- 
umes of  the  best  philosophical  works.  These  gifts, 
r,:ade  possible  by  the  wdll  of  Miss  Denning,  amount 
U)  (:\er  live  hundred  dollars. 

.Miss  Frances  iM.  Carlden  has  (iresented  to  the  uni- 
\ersity  a  \aluable  collection  of  books,  among  them 
iiany  volumes  bearing  on  the  American  Indians,  and 
also  a  beautiful  black  walnut  bookcase  and  an  old 
si)inning  wheel  of  black  walnut.  We  regret  lo  record 
tliat  Miss  Cadden  has  departed  this  life. 

The  library  has  been  enriched  by  many  valuable 
books.  Mr.  J.  P.  Camp  contributes  over  two  hundred 
volumes,  beautifully  bound  in  red  morocco,  and  Drs. 
S.  V.  Leech  and  C.  W.  Miner  have  given  some  rare 
and  valuable  sets.  Bishop  Earl  Cranston  has  pre- 
sented tt]£  library  with  over  two  hundred  volumes, 
some  of -which  have  proven  very  useful.  The  Bishop 
has  gi\eu  us  also  a  beautiful  map  globe  of  the  world. 
Mrs.  I'raiisliin.  •l)eing  of  like  mind  with  her  husband, 
gi\es  the  library  some  rare  books  on  classical  art  and 
literature,'  including  a  large  number  of  valuable  pho- 
tographs of  Greek  and  Roman  art;  and  also  to  our 
museum  an  ancient  earthen  lamp  which  Bishop  John 
F.  Hurst  had  dug  out  of  the  ground  in  one  of  his 
excursions  to  the  Holy  I^and  and  later  had  presented 
to  her. 

Mrs.  B.  J.  Mills,  through  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Harriman, 
has  contributed  to  the  library  a  collection  of  interest- 
ing books  made  by  her  late  husband,  the  Rev.  B.  J. 
Mills,  of  McConnellsville,  Ohio. 

Miss  Alice  D.  Goddard,  of  Georgetown,  has  pre- 
sented to  the  university  a  beautiful  .A.merican  flag  of 
the  design  of  1812.  It  has  the  thirteen  stripes  and 
fifteen  stars,  and  measures  about  five  feet  by  three. 
Miss  Stoddard  is  one  of  the  Daughters  of  1812.  The 
flag  has  been  placed  in  the  library  of  the  College  of 
History,  where  it  forms  a  conspicuous  ornament  and 
an  attraction  to  the  eye  of  the  vistor. 

Sweet,    Yearlong   Christmas. 

Meek  Son  of  Mary,  Jiidah's  Lion  strong. 

Emmanuel,  horn  at  Bethlehem's  manger  low. 
Redeemer  of  our  race  from  sin  and  woe, 
Right  rule,  just  law,  all  power  to  thee  belong, 
Vet  selfish  greed  and  grasp  wrest  men  to  wrong. 

Come  where  the  blasts  of  war's  dread  trumpets  blow; 
Help  each  to  find  or  make  a  friend  of  foe. 
Refiner  of  the  heart  awaited  long. 
In  thy  vast  crucible  the  nations  melt. 

Scorn  for  the  weak  drive  out  and  pride  of  race, 
Till  men  in  mutual  love  from  war  shall  cease, 
Aleet  in  true  friendship  that  the  world  shall  belt. 
And  helpful  service  shall  mere  trade  outpace. 

Sweet,  yearlong  Christmas,  bring  the   agelong  peace. 
^Albert  Osborn. 
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Rare  Indian  Relics  for  the  American  University. 

Mr.  William  S.  Corby,  one  of  the  leading  citizens 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  American  University,  has  just  pre- 
sented to  the  university  the  J.  M  .  Reynolds  Collection 
of  Aboriginal  Relics.  The  late  J.  H.  Reynolds  was 
one  of  the  ethnologists  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion and  this  collection  represents  long  and  indefati- 
gable tours  of  search  and  discovery.  The  implements 
number  about  seven  hundred  varied  articles.  Some 
of  them  are  of  rare  beauty  in  color  and  texture. 
Among  them  are  Aztec  pieces  from  Central  America, 
with  objects  of  great  interest  used  by  the  later  North 
Carolina  Indians.  The  collection  covers  hunting  and 
war  arrow  heads,  spear  heads,  axes,  knives,  tleshers, 
scrapers,  hammers,  chisels,  beads,  polishers,  gorgets, 
pipes  and  drills.  It  forms  a  comprehensive  historic 
coimection  with  the  life  especially  of  the  early  abor- 
igines in  the  Potomac  and  Shenandoah  valleys.  It 
will  be,  however,  most  helpful  and  suggestive  in  any 
study  of  the  American  tribes  along  the  central  section 
of  the  AtlaiUic  coast. 


Judge  Hendricks  Gives  Historic  Comanche  Indian 
Arrow  to  the  Museum. 

Judge  John  A.  Hendricks,  of  North  Carolina,  has 
just  presented  the  tmiversity  mtiseum  with  an  arrow 
used  by  the  Comanche  Indians  in  the  battle  at  Lost 
Valley,  Young  County,  Texas,  July  12,  1874  This 
particular  arrow  has  sad  and  tragic  interest  from  Ihe 
fact  that  it  killed  D.  W.  Bailey,  a  Texas  ranger,  who 
took  part  in  the  fight.  The  arrow  was  drawn  from 
the  dead  body  by  S.  G.  IMcOarrah,  Cajitain  of  the 
rangers.  The  deadly  weapon  had  entered  the  body 
about  eight  inches,  piercing  the  heart.  The  dark  stain 
of  the  tuifortimate's  blood  still  marks  the  arrow.  The 
rangers  won  the  battle,  discovering  finally  that  one  of 
the  bravest  of  the  Indian  warriors  was  a  woman.  Cap- 
tain McGarrah  gave  the  arrow  to  Judge  Hendricks. 
It  long  will  be  i)reserved  and  vie'4cd  with  interest  as 
a  memento  of  those  bloodv  foravs  thai  marked  the 
Wild  West. 

Moving-Picture  Machine. 

The  Piureau  of  Coninu'icial  Economics  of  Wash- 
ington is  imi(|ue  as  an  insliuuion.  It  is  an  associalion 
of  the  leading  institutions,  manufacturers,  producer*; 
and  transportation  lines  of  America,  to  engage  in  dis- 
seminating geogra])hicaI.  commercial,  industrial  and 
vocational  information  by  the  graphic  method  of  mo- 
tography,  showing  how  tJiings  in  common  tise  are 
made  or  produced,  and  under  what  conditions.  Films 
'of  the  Bureau  are  now  shown  in  abotit  one  hundred 
of  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  its  work  has  extended  to  South 
America  and  as  far  east  as  China,  as  far  south  as 
Australia,  and  as  far  north  as  Siberia.  It  has  freely 
oflfered  its  services  to  the  American  University ;  and 
the  Director,  Mr.  Francis  Ilolley,  has  generously 
placed  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  College  of  History 
a  Powers  (ia  moving-picture  machine  inclosed  within 
a  fireproof  asbestos  booth.  This  is  at  a  cosl  of  nearly 
$900,  and  the  outfit  has  been  loaned  to  the  American 
University  indefinitely.  The  apparatus  embraces  also 
a  first-class  stereopticon. 


War   Helps  the  Values  of  the   Carroll  Estate. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  David  H.  Carroll,  of  Bahi- 
more,  formerly  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  American  University,  the  university  is  to  be  a 
beneficiary  in  the  distribution  of  the  residuary  estate 
to  the  extent  of  two-fifths.  Delay  in  the  settlement  of 
the  estate  has  been  due  in  part  to  the  fluctuations  and 
uncertainties  in  the  value  of  the  Cotton-Duck  securi- 
ties which  form  a  large  part  of  the  assets.  Friends 
of  the  various  benevolent  causes,  which,  together  with 
the  university,  are  to  be  sharers  in  the  final  distribu- 
tion, will  be  glad  to  learn  that  unusual  activity  in  the 
Woodberry-Mt.  V^ernon  mills  and  in  other  places 
growing  out  of  extraordinary  demands  for  cotton- 
thick  receiUly  has  given  added  value  to  the  bonds  of 
tlie  company.     An  early  distribiUion  is  expected. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Trustees — Great   Progress. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  die  Ameri- 
can University  at  Washington,  D.  C,  held  on  Decem- 
ber K).  was  one  of  the  most  encouraging  for  the  in- 
stitution c\er  held.  .\  large  number  of  the  Trustees 
were  pr-jscnt.  Social  character  was  given  to  the  gath- 
ering liy  a  trustees'  luncheon  to  which  a  luuuber  of 
guests  had  been  invited,  Mrs.  Cranston  serving  as 
hostess.  The  occasion  also  was  marked  by  the  in- 
auguration in  the  afternoon  of  a  course  of  lectures  on 
American  Diplomacy  by  one  of  the  Board,  Justice 
Thomas  H.  Anderson  of  the  Sujjreme  Court  (.)f  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Chancellor  Hamilton's  report  revealed  remarkable 
progress  of  the  university,  not  only  in  its  financial 
strengthening,  but  also  in  its  educational  work.  Al- 
ready within  one  year  forty-one  students  are  pur- 
suing postgraduate  study  or  investigations  and  eleven 
professors  have  been  enrolled.  Between  two  and 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  productive  endow- 
ment were  announced  as  having  become  available 
since  the  last  meeting.  Many  personal  gifts  of  inter- 
est were  reported,  notably  those  of -Mrs.  G.  F.  Swift, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Corby,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C. 
Letts,  and  several  secured  by  Dr.  Frank  W.  Collier. 

The  National  Capital  itself  now  is  taking  a  more 
r'ctive  and  vital  interest  in  the  university  enterprise. 
This  was  evidenced  anew  by  the  acceptance  of  trus- 
teeship with  the  institution  by  several  foremost  men 
of  the  city,  irrespective  of  any  denominational  affilia- 
tion. But  an  even  more  gratifying  jiroof  was  the 
report  made  by  Mrs.  Justice  Anderson  of  the  work 
inaugurated  by  the  Woman's  Guild  of  the  American 
L'niversity  of  which  Mrs.  Anderson  is  President. 
This  Guild,  whose  officers  are  from  among  the  best 
known  women  of  Washington,  are  planning  and  push- 
ing a  great  national  campaign  in  behalf  of  the  univer- 
sity, which  is  designed,  among  other  purposes,  to 
carry  out  one  of  the  most  important  Home  and  For- 
eign Missionary  projects  as  yet  conceived. 

()fficers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  elected  were 
President  B.  F.  Leighton,  of  Washington ;  Vice- 
President,  in  place  of  the  late  Robert  B.  Ward,  whose 
death  was  the  source  of  deep  sorrow  to  his  fellow 
trustees,  W.  S.  Pilling,  of  Philadelphia;  Treasurer, 
Charles  C.  Glover,  President  of  the  Riggs  National 
Bank;  Secretary,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Baldwin,  of  Balti- 
more. The  organization  of  several  new  fellowships 
was  announced  as  undertaken,  especially  one  for  the 
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graduates  of  DePauw  University.  It  is  proposed  also, 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  finish  the  Convo- 
cation Auditorium  which  will  seat  1,500  people. 

One  feature  of  unusual  interest  to  those  outside  of 
Washington  was  the  ap]K)intment  of  a  committee  to 
arrange  for  a  fitting  recognition  of  the  approaching 
close  of  Bishop  Cranston's  active  service  as  Senior 
Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  This 
proposed  public  recognition  will  take  place  at  the 
University  exercises  on  Convocation  Day,  June  'I, 
1916.  On  that  occasion  a  mass  meeting  will  be  con- 
voked of  every  one  interested,  not  only  in  Washington. 
but  also  from  other  cities  and  communities.  Thus 
early  a  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  to  re- 
member the  date,  June  2,  and  to  plan  to  be  present. 

JOHN  R.  MOTT  TO  LECTURE  IN  THE 
AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY. 

Ur.  John  R.  Mott,  the  profound  student  of  world- 
wide religious  conditions  and  outlook,  will  deliver  -i 
course  of  lectures  in  the  American  University  the 
coming  spring.  The  exact  dates  of  the  lectures  will 
be  announced  later  through  the  public  press,  with  the 
particular  subjects  to  be  treated.  Dr.  Mott's  thor- 
ough mastery  of  his  great  themes,  coupled  with  his 
deep  consecration  to  the  progress  of  the  Kingdom, 
renders  his  utterances  of  seer-like  and  prophetic  char- 
acter. All  interested  in  the  world-problems  of  today 
and  in  Christianity's  present  opportunity  will  hail  his 
coming  to  us  with  great  delight. 

Prof.  Carroll's  Pro-Seminary  of  Art  and  Archaeology. 

Professor  Mitchell  Carroll,  Ph.D  ,  Counseling  Pro- 
fessor in  Archaeology  and  Art  in  the  American  Uni  ■ 
versify,  who  is  also  Professor  of  Archaeology  and 
History  of  Art  in  George  Washington  University  and 
General  Secretary  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America,  conducts  a  Pro-Seminary  of  Art  and  Archae- 
ology in  his  offices  in  the  Octagon,  1741  New  York 
Avenue,  every  Wednesday  from  4  :;50  to  G  p.  ni.  Dur- 
ing the  present  session  the  subject  of  study  is  "Pre- 
historic Art  and  Archaeology."  Considerable  use  is 
made  of  the  illustrative  material  in  tlie  U.  S.  National 
Museum  and  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  sessions 
are  sometimes  held  in  those  places.  Terms  of  ad- 
mission may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  Director 
of  Research. 

Professor  Duncan's  Course  in  Oriental  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  remarkable  oppor-' 
tunity  which  serious  students  have  offered  to  them  in 
the  courses  to  be  given  by  Professor  Duncan  in  Ori- 
ental Languages  and  Literatures.  In  the  preliminary 
stages  of  organizing  our  work  it  naturally  has  been 
difficult  to  adjust  all  of  our  departments  to  the  plan 
as  a  whole.  But  we  wish  here  and  now  to  call  espe- 
cial attention  to  the  department  of  which  Dr.  Dun- 
can has  been  appointed  the  head.  He  naturally  will 
follow  his  own  methods  in  carrying  on  the  work  com- 
mitted to  him  and  plans  later  to  project  a  popular 
study  of  the  English  Bible,  book  by  book,  using  tlie 
present  accurate  translations  as  the  basis  of  study. 

But  the  present  announcement  in  this  department 
is  to  call  attention  to  the  unusual  advantages  now  open 
for  the  study  of   Oriental   languages  and  literatures. 


In  this  held,  as  all  who  know  the  subject  are  aware. 
Professor  George  S.  Duncan  is  one  of  the  most  tal- 
ented and  learned  scholars  now  living.  In  the  par- 
ticular branches  to  which  he  gives  his  attention,  he  is 
one  of  the  world's  foremost  authorities. 

At  our  recjuest.  Professor  Duncan  has  prepared  a 
brief  announcement  of  his  work.  We  herewith  pub- 
lish it,  inviting  all  who  may  be  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject to  communicate  with  him  either  directly  or 
through  this  office.    The  statement  is  as  follows : 

In  this  department  elementary,  intermediate  and  ad- 
vanced courses  will  be  given  in  Hebrew,  Aramaic, 
.Arabic,  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Sumerian,  Egyptian 
hieroglyphic  and  hieratic. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  courses  in  the 
Hebrew  Old  Testament.  The  various  books  will  be 
critically  studied  with  the  aid  of  the  best  commentaries, 
livery  effort  will  be  made  to  get  at  the  exact  idea  of  the 
sacred  writer  from  the  standpoint  of  his  own  time. 
The  various  problems  of  higher  and  lower  criticism 
will  be  studied  in  connection  with  each  book. 

Emphasis  will  be  put  upon  research  work,  and  themes 
will  be  assigned  for  ori:ginal  investigation. 


Lectures  by  Doctor  Wood. 

The  first  scries  of  lectures  of  the  present  academic 
year  were  delivered  by  Dr.  William  Andrew  Wood, 
S.T.D.,  on  The  Religions  of  the  World.  The  sub- 
jects were :  Primitive  Religions,  Tribal  Religions,  Na- 
tional Religions,  Religions  of  Prophets,  Religions  of 
Law,  and  Religions  of  Deliverance.  This  course  was 
a  scholarly  presentation  of  our  present  day  knowl- 
edge of  the  world's  religions. 

Justice  Anderson  on  American  Diplomacy. 

The  university  has  been  favored  with  two  lectures 
on  American  Diplomacy  by  Justice  Thomas  Henry 
.'Vnderson  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  For  some  years  the  Justice  was  the  Ameri- 
can Minister  and  Representative  to  South  American 
countries ;  and  his  lectures  made  it  evident  to  his 
hearers  that  he  not  only  spoke  from  knowledge  but 
from  the  rich  experience  of  a  trained  diplomat.  Those 
who  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  these  lectures  cati 
much  more  intelligently  follow  the  diplomatic  contro- 
versies through  which  our  country  is  now  passing. 


Fellows  of  the  American  University  for  1915-1916. 

In  this  number  of  the  Courier  may  be  seen  the 
pictures  of  the  first  class  of  Fellows  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Award  and  confirmed  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  American  University  in  May,  1915. 
The  statement  which  follows  gives  the  names  of  these 
five  Fellows,  the  institutions  where  they  received  their 
baccalaureate  degree,  the  institutions  nominating  them 
for  fellowships,  and  the  subject  of  their  present  studies 
and  the  institutions  where  they  now  are  studying : 

Jolin  Wesley  Edward  Bowen,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  We.sleyan  Univer- 
,sity,  M.  A.,  Harvard  University.  Nominated  by  Harvard 
University.  Is  studying  American  history  at  Harvard 
University. 

Frank  Blair  Hanson.  A.  B.,  George  Washington  University, 
A.  M.,  University  of  Illinois.  Nominated  by  George 
Washington  University  and  the  University  of  Illinois.  Is 
studying  Zoology  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Merrill  Jacob  Holmes,  A.  B.,  Simpson  College,  B.  D.,  Garrett 
Biblical   Institute.     Nominated   by  Garrett   Biblical   Insti- 
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iH.\      i\  .     K.     KOWEN,     Jk. 


FRANK      1!.     }I.\XS(l\ 


'IM 


MERRILL    J.    HOLMES 


HASSE    O.    ENWALL 


MISS    MARY    L.    T.    MORSE. 


tute.     Is  studying  the  philosophy  of  religion  at  Harvard 
University. 

Hasse  Octavius  Enwall,  A.  B.,  Northwestern  University,  S. 
T.  B.,  Boston  University  School  of  Theology.  Nomi- 
nated by  Boston  University.  Is  .studying  philosophy  at 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

Marie  Louise  Townsend  Morse,  A. 
nated   by   Goucher   College. 
Julins  Hopkins  University. 


.,  Vassar  College.    Nonii- 
stndying   physics   at    the 


Professor  MacWatters  Inaugurates  His  Work. 

Prof.  Satiuiel  J.  MacWatters,  the  new  Counseling 
Professor  in  Sacred  Literature,  is  rapidly  commanding 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  Washington.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  organizing  his  work  at  the  university,  he 
has  been  busy  in  the  Extension  work,  having  given  his 
Drama  of  Saint  Paul  at  the  B^oundry  and  Metropoli- 
tan churches  in  Washington  and  in  Alexandria,  Vii. 
He  has  also  spokeil  before  the  Woman's  Federation  of 
Clubs  of  Washington  on  P>rovvning,  and  delighted  the 
joint  meeting  of  the  preachers  of  the  .Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.  He  will  be  busy  for  a  number  of  weeks  to 
come  with  the  schools  of  the  higher  education  in 
Washington. 


Rev.  S.  Townsend  Weaver  and  Rev.  J.  F.  St.  Clair 
No  Longer  with  the  American  University. 

At  the  'JVustees'  meeting  on' December  llilh  it  was 
announced  that  on  December  1st  the  relation  of  Rev, 
S.  Townsend  Weaver  with  the  American  Liniversity 
had  terminated.  Previous  to  this  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  J.  F.  St.  Clair,  who  had  served  as  our  representa- 
tive in  Iowa,  had  been  presented  antl  accepted.  This 
is  the  statetl  public  announcement  of  these  two 
changes. 

The  Woman's   Guild  of  the  American   University. 

Widi  contagious  leadership,  Mrs.  Thomas  II.  .An- 
derson, one  of  the  leading  women  of  Washington,  has 
taken  upon  her  heart  the  formation  and  advancement 
of  a  great  national  league  of  women  in  behalf  of  the 
American  University.  There  is  an  old  saying  that 
imitation  is  the  best  commendation.  If  this  be  true, 
Mrs.  Anderson  and  the  women  associated  with  her 
have  high  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  undertaking. 
Two  weeks  after  Mrs.  Anderson  originally  announced 
to  the  world  her  intention  to  inatigurate  this  Woman's 
Ciiiild  and  to  carry  it  otit  to  its  logical  develo])inent 
throughout   the   country   there  appeared   in   the  Nezc 
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York  Times  an  advertisement  announcing  that  a  great 
national  league  of  the  women  of  America  was  about 
to  be  organized  in  Ijchalf  of  the  Catholic  University 
of  Washington.  The  ])lan  announced  was  to  follow 
closely  the  propositions  laid  down  by  Mrs.  Anderson 
in  her  first  public  announcement  of  the  American 
University  Guild.     Wisdom  is  justified  of  its  children. 

Mrs.  Anderson  has  associated  with  herself  a  very 
strong  and  capable  body  of  women  of  experience  and 
vision.  The  names  of  some  of  tiiem  alone  suffice. 
Mrs.  John  A.  I.ogan  is  first  vice  president.  The  sec 
retary  is  Miss  Elisabeth  F.  Pierce.  The  correspond- 
ing secretary  is  Mrs.  Aldis  B.  Browne,  whose  name 
recalls  the  virile  and  lovable  man  who  so  long  served 
as  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ameri- 
can University.  The  address  of  the  corresiionding 
secretary  is  The  Dresden,  Washington,  1).  C.  The 
address  of  the  president,  Mrs.  Anderson,  is  15:U  New 
Hampshire  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  treasurer 
of  the. organization  is  Mrs.  William  M.  Hannay,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Matthew  G.  Emery,  who  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  University,  and  for  many  years 
acted  as  its  invaluable  treasurer. 

Witli  such  leadership,  any  cause  would  be  j^re- 
destined  to  success.  But  the  plans  themselves  of  the 
Guild  are  so  wise  and  practical  that  they  have  but  to 
be  stated  to  be  commended.  The  purpose  of  the 
Guild,  as  concisely  announced  by  its  leaders,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "We  have  as  our  object  the  general  endow- 
ment of  the  university,  the  completion  of  the  J\lc- 
Kinley  College  of  Government,  and  the  specific  wor'; 
of  building  and  endowing  a  College  of  Comparative 
Religion  which  is  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
far-reaching  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  projects 
ever  contemplated.  Already  the  project  is  endowed 
in  the  sum  of  $100,000.  Our  goal  is  $1.00  for  every 
member  of  Methodism."  This  call  rings  like  the  note 
of  a  trumpet.  The  printed  statement  which  the  Guild 
is  preparing  to  send  out  through  the  country  has  in  it 
one  item  to  which  we  call  earnest  attention.  "The 
sum  asked  ($1.00),"  says  the  president,  "is  so  small 
that  it  comes  witliin  the  means  of  every  one.  It  is 
distributed  so  widely  and  comprehensively  that  it 
should  not  be  felt  by  any  one  church  in  the  aggregate. 
Moreover,  this  is  an  appeal  unlike  many  others,  it  will 
not  be  made  again.  The  imposing  Roman  Catholic 
University  at  Washington,  with  its  numerous  build- 
ings, perfect  equipment  and  great  endowment,  con- 
trasts notably  with  our  own  university  almost  as  old 
in  years."  Let  everyone  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the 
Woman's  Guild  of  the  American  University. 

Interesting  Old  Furniture,  Once  Used  by  Great  Men 
of  the  Nation,  Now  at  the  American  University. 

{Rrprint  from  Boston  Transcript.) 

Washington,  May  7. 

The  headquarters  chair  of  General  William  T.  Sher- 
man used  by  the  great  soldier  from  18G9  to  1880, 
while  commander-in-chief  of  the  United  States  Army, 
and  the  arm-chair  used  by  President  Garfield  during 
his  too  brief  term  at  the  White  House,  have  been 
added  to  the  historic  furniture  collection  of  the  Ameri- 
can University.  The  donor  is  Mr,  John  La  Monte 
Hurst,  of  Denver,  son  of  the  late  Bishop  Hurst." 

The  foregoing  news  dispatch  published  a  short  time 
ago  in  most  of  the  papers  serves  to  direct  attention  to 
the  peculiar  fondness  of  the  late  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst 


for  (jld  furniture  and  tlie  uniiiue  use  made  of  his 
collection ,  for  it  now  is  housed  in  the  Chancellor's 
room  of  the  American  University.  It  was  the  dream 
of  Bishop  Hurst  that  a  $10,000,000  university,  if  one 
may  use  such  a  phrase  intelligently,  should  be  estab- 
lished in  the  city  of  Washington  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  dream  has 
been  realized  in  a  measure  by  the  purchase  of  almost 
100  acres  of  land  in  an  unexcelled  location  upon  Mas 
sachusetts  and  Nebraska  Avenues.  This  is  in  the 
open  country,  upon  a  high  plateau  looking  down  to 
the  Potomac  River  and  across  to  Arlington.  It  is  a 
little  more  than  a  mile  west  of  the  celebrated  Cathe- 
dral grounds  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  is. directly 
in  the  sweep  of  the  finest  municipal  development. 
Two  buildings  have  been  erected  on  the  grounds. 
'i'he  College  of  History  is  finished  and  o])en.  Mc- 
Kinley  Memorial  College  of  Government  is  completed 
on  the  outside  and  awaits  the  expenditure  of  about 
$i.'jO,000  to  complete  the  interior.  The  jjurpose  of 
this  letter  is  not,  however,  to  discuss  the  American 
University  as  an  institution  but  to  write  a  few  pleasant 
words  of  some  of  the  curiosities,  so  to  speak,  in  con- 
nection with  the  establishment. 

CURIOS  IN  Tin;  chancellor's  room. 

The  College  of  History  is  one  of  the  finest  built 
structures  in  Washington  in  point  of  material  and 
solidity.  It  is  of  marble  and  solid  oak;  and  the  most 
curious  thing  about  it  is  that  although  it  was  finished 
sixteen  years  ago  it  was  not  opened  to  students  until 
last  fall.  That,  however,  is  another  story.  The  room 
of  the  chancellor.  Rev.  F"ranklin  Hamilton,  Ph.D.,  of 
Boston,  is  the  first  on  the  left  of  the  main  entrance 
to  the  building,  and  one  entering  the  .spacious  cham- 
ber is  astonished  to  note  the  apparent  poverty  of  its 
furnishings.  With  the  exception  of  a  beautiful  ma- 
hogany desk,  used  by  the  chancellor,  everything  else 
looks  as  if  it  had  just  come  from  a  second-hand  furni- 
ture store  and  were  awaiting  repairs.  Here,  for  e.x- 
ample,  is  an  antique  black  walnut  sofa,  bound  in  green 
leather  and  much  the  worse  for  wear.  In  fact,  it  is 
rather  disgracefully  frayed  in  some  parts,  and  the 
visitor  wonders  why  such  a  wreck  should  be  left 
standing  around.  A  little  nickel  plate  on  the  back 
of  the  sofa  tells  the  story,  however — "Abraham  Lin- 
coln, 1S()1-(J5."  So  this  was  the  sofa  that  served  the 
great  President  in  the  White  House  through  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Civil  War. 

CHARLES  Sumner's  dining'  table. 

A  large  circular  dining  table,  of  light  walnut,  and 
half  a  dozen  badly  worn  chairs  stand  about  for  the 
daily  use  of  visitors.  These  were  the  property  of 
Charles  Sumner,  United  States  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. The  chairs  are  upholstered  in  leather  and 
the  supports  of  the  table  are  ornamental  and  adorned 
with  carvings  of  the  lion's  head.  The  Garfield  chair 
was  used  in  his  ofifice  at  the  White  House  by  the 
President  from  March  4  to  September  19,  1881,  the 
legend  it  bears  informs  us.  It  is  of  black  walnut  and 
the  seat  is  of  closely  woven  rattan,  a  little  broken  in 
places.  The  Sherman  chair  is  of  black  walnut  also 
and  is  of  the  familiar  type  of  ofifice  swing  chair,  with 
the  strands  of  rattan  more  widely  spaced  and  perhaps 
more  badly  broken  than  in  the  other.  Whether  or 
not  by  the  wish  of  the  late  bishop,  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  repair  and  refinish  any  of  the  furniture. 
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SHERMAN    CHAIR,    GARb'IELD    CHAIR.    LINCOLN    SOFA.    GRANT    CHAIR.    STANTON    DESK. 


STANTON  S    GRKAT    DESK. 


One  of  the  most  formidable  articles  in  the  room  's 
the  huge  black  walnut  desk  used  by  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton during  his  period  of  service  as  Secretary  of  War 
in  the  Lincoln  Cabinet.  It  abounds  with  pigeon-holes, 
drawers  and  spacious  compartments,  and  tradition 
says  it  possesses  a  secret  compartment  where  Stanton 
was  wont  to  hide  important  documents.  But  the  most 
careful  examination  by  the  visitor  fails  to  discover  any 
such  appurtenance — thereby,  perhaps,  demonstrating 
what  a  really  "secret"  kind  of  a  place  it  is.  A  human 
interest  tcnich  is  given  this  ungainly  relic  by  two  little 
depressions  cut  into  the  wood  and  through  the  cloth 
covering  on  either  side  of  the  face  of  the  desk.  These 
were  made  by  the  great  War  Secretary  cutting  ofT 
the  ends  of  cigars  with  his  knife;  and  the  official  who 
shows  this  curio  cites  these  disfigurements  as  indi- 
cating the  nervousness  of  Mr.  Stanton,  in  that  some- 
times he  would  swing  to  the  left  and  cut  ofif  a  cigar 
and  then  again  over  to  the  right,  always,  however, 
bringing  his  knife  down  within  a  little  spot  or  cup 
about  the  size  of  a  half-dollar.  Another  likely  ex- 
planation is  that  part  of  the  time  one  side  of  the 
desk  was  more  cluttered  with  documents  than  the 
other  and  that  the  Secretary  burrowed  in  where  he 
could  strike  bottom  easiest. 

GEORGE  Bancroft's  wardrobe. 

An  enormous  wardrobe  standing  in  one  corner  of 
the  room,  of  lighter  wood  than  any  of  the  other  arti- 
cles, was  used  by  George  Bancroft,  historian,  one- 
time Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  acting  Secretary  of 
War,  presumably  in  his  study.  This  piece  of  furni- 
ture is  noteworthy  as  containing  nine  large  shallow 
trays  wherein  it  is  said  Mr.  Bancroft  kept  a  series 
of  maps.  A  third  ])residential  souvenir  in  the  room 
is  an  arm-chair  used  by  U.  S.  Grant  while  President, 
from  ISfiO  to  1877.  Among  other  pictures  on  the 
wall  is  one  painted  on  wood  of  Francis  Asbury,  the 
first  American  bisho])  of  the  Methodist  Church.     The 


face  is  well  done,  but  the  drawing  of  the  hands  and 
some  other  features  of  the  picture  is  defective.  In 
an  adjoining  room  is  what  irreverently  might  be  de- 
scribed as  a  "whale"  of  a  desk  used  by  the  kite  Bishop 
Charles  C.  McCabe — the  "Chaplain"  McCabe  of  Civil 
War  fame.  This  gigantic  structure,  of  the  once  uni- 
versal black  walnut,  is  a  veritable  arsenal  of  pigeon- 
holes, boxes  and  files,  so  elaborate  in  these  appoint- 
ments that,  in  fact,  it  might  almost  accommodate  the 
correspondence  of  a  Government  bureau. 


WHERE    WESLEY  S   VOICE    RESOUNDED. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  articles  of  furniture  in 
the  building  is  an  exquisitely  engraved  chair  in  the 
lecture  room  made  from  the  original  beams  of  City 
Road  Chapel,  where  Wesley  preached  and  beside  which 
he  lived.  This  was  presented  to  Bishop  Hurst  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Bowman  Stephenson,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
president  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference,  at 
the  second  Ecumenical  Methodist  Conference,  held  in, 
October,  189].  This  in  turn  had  been  sent  to  the 
conference  by  the  pastor  of  the  original  church  in 
England.  The  beautiful  reading  desk  used  in  the 
lecture  room  was  given  by  Charles  C.  Glover,  presi- 
dent of  the  Riggs  National  Bank,  who  is  treasurer  of 
the  .American  University. 

AN    ORIGINAL    LETTER   OE-  WASHINGTON. 

Why,  or  how.  Bishop  Hurst  assembled  these  his- 
toric articles  is  not  known  to  the  writer,  except  in  the 
inference  that  in  his  vision  of  a  great  American 
unixersity  which  should  render  Protestantism  and  his 
country  a  distinct  service,  he  deemed  it  approjjriate 
to  associate  with  the  project  memorials  of  the  great 
l)atriots  of  America.  The  university  possess  also 
the  original  letter  of  George  Washington  in  which  the 
first  president  refers  to  the  contemplated  building  of 
"an  university"  in  the  Federal  City,  and  announces 
that  he  has  determined  to  vest  his  Potomac  shares  in 
that  university.  Another  letter  of  almost  equal  in- 
terest in  the  field  of  education  is  one  written  three 
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years  earlier,  in  1?!)2,  l)y  Thomas  Jefferson.  Until 
Massachusetts  Avenue  was  cut  through  to  the  west 
to  pass  the  university  there  stood  upon  the  grounds 
an  ancient  and  picturesque  house  of  wliich  it  is  sau! 
that  \\  ashington  once  lodged  therein. 

DOI.LIVKU'S    PROPHETIC     WORDS. 

The  .\nicrican  ITniversity  as  an  educational  project 
is  well  worthy  niore  extended  treatment  than  is  pos- 
sible at  tliis  iimc.  .Although  the  cornerstone  of  the 
first  building  was  laid  in  18!)G,  the  univer.sity  was  not 
opened  until  last  fall  and  has  a  class  of  only  twenty- 
eight  students,  taught  by  Frank  W.  Collier,  Ph.D. 
For  the  present  it  will  offer  post  graduate  courses 
only,  although  in  time  it  may  develop  into  a  full  un 
dergraduate  institution.  Through  the  efforts  of 
Chancellor  Mamillon,  its  finances  have  been  placed 
ui)on  a  solid  basis,  and  no  one  familiar  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Methodist  denomination  can  doubt  that,  de- 
spite early  handicaps,  the  .\merican  University  in  time 
will  take  its  place  among  the  greatest  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  world.  Perhaps  the  late  Senator 
Jonathan  P.  Dolliver  spoke  prophetically  when  he 
said,  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  McKinley 
Building  in  1902:  "While  it  seems  possibly  a  thing 
out  of  place  to  say,  I  am  glad  that  it  will  have  to 
struggle  for  its  life.  T  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
obser\-e  the  growth  and  influence  of  such  institutions 
in  the  United  States,  and  those  today  are  the  most 
influential — like  Yale,  and  Harvard,  and  Princeton — 
which  in  their  origin  and  early  history  saw  all  the 
hardships  that  belonged  to  a  struggle  for  life.  The 
strength  of  a  man  is  made  by  the  perils  he  goes 
through,  by  the  hardships  he  encounters,  and  by  the 
work  he  does.  The  same  law  is  applicable  to  the  life 
of  all  institutions,  and  most  of  all  to  the  institutions 
which  are  to  command  the  intellectual  future  of  the 
United  States." — W.  E.  Brigham. 


Fellowship   for   Graduates   of   DePauw   University. 

The  plans  of  the  American  University  contemplate 
the  gradual  enlargement  of  the  foundations  for  fel- 
lowships until  many  of  the  other  universities  and  col- 
leges of  the  country  shall  be  able  annually  to  nominate 
from  among  their  graduates  one  or  more  selected 
scholars  for  the  post  of  Fellow  in  the  American  Uni- 
versity.' We  now  specifically  are  seeking  to  endow  a 
fellowship  for  the  alumni  of  DePauw  University.  For 
the  moment  the  funds  in  hand  for  this  purpose  do  not 
warrant  a  regular  appointment  to  the  proposed  fel- 
lowship. Dr.  Fred  M.  Stone,  our  Endowment  Secre- 
tary, however,  has  secured  a  provisional  gift  which 
can  be  used  for  this  purpose.  With  great  pleasure, 
therefore,  we  announce  that  the  first  incumbent  of  the 
DeP'auw  University  Fellowship  will  be  appointed  at 
the  Convocation  Day  exercises  at  Washington,  next 
June.  Graduates  of  DePauw  University  who  may  be 
interested  in  securing  this  fellowship  may  apply  at 
once  at  our  office  for  application  blanks  which  must 
be  submitted  to  their  own  President,  Dr.  Grose,  for 
the  nomination  and  endorsement  of  the  proper  ofifi- 
cers  (if  DePauw  University. 

Friends  of  DePauw  University  will  be  glad  to  help 
in  the  contributions  toward  this  fellowship,  every  dol- 
lar of  which  will  be  held  in  trust  sacredly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  graduates  of  the  university  at  Green- 
castle.  All  who  may  read  these  words  are  invited  to 
communicate  in  the  matter  with  Dr.  Fred  M.  Stone  of 
this  office. 


We  Must  Have  a  Large  Convocation  Hall. 

The  need  of  a  commodious  C(jn\-ocation  Hall  grows 
u]ion  us  now  with  each  year.  The  present  Assembly 
li.ill  in  the  College  of  History  Building  is  totally  in- 
,idc(|uate  for  Convocation  Day  gatherings.  The  Open- 
.\ir  .Amphitheatre,  while  ideal  for  warm,  pleasant 
weather,  is  of  course  useless  during  the  cold  months 
and  on  wet  days.  The  McKinley  College  of  Govern- 
ment lUiikling,  as  plaimed,  has  in  it  a  Convocation 
Hall  which  will  seat  iJM)  people.  This  auditorium 
would  give  us  a  permanent  assembly  place  adapted  to 
every  need.  It  has  been  estimated  that  for  $.")0,()()0 
this  main  hall  of  the  McKinley  building  could  be  com- 
])leted,  leaving  the  remaining  rooms  in  the  building 
for  finishing  later.  The  building  is  so  planned  and 
tile  jiresent  state  of  construction  is  so  far  advanced 
that  the  plan  proposed  is  perfectly  feasible.  If  this 
l)lan  thus  could  be  carried  out  the  arrangement  at 
once  would  relieve  all  our  present  embarrassments. 
.\t  the  same  time  it  would  allow  us,  without  needless 
burden,  opportunity  to  secure  further  funds  with 
which  to  complete  the  remainder  of  the  McKinley 
building.  One  of  our  trustees.  Colonel  Heistand,  a 
lifelong  personal  friend  of  President  McKinley,  has 
taken  upon  his  heart  the  completion  of  this  memorial 
to  his  friend.  Colonel  Heistand  at  present  is  on 
L'nited  States  Army  duty  at  Chicago.  He  would  wel- 
come correspondence  or  suggestions  there.  But  in 
every  way  we  desire  help  in  this  next  great  needed 
undertaking.  Who  will  lend  a  hand?  Send  to  the 
office  for  a  free  picture  of  the  McKinley  Building. 
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DECEMBER,   1915. 


OfScers  of  the  American  University. 

Chancellor,    Franklin    Hamilton. 

Vice-chancellor,   Bishop  A.   W.  Wilson,  D.   D.,  LL.  D. 

Endowment  Secretary.    Fred   M.    Stone,   D.    D. 

Registrar  and  Assistant    Secretary,   Albert   Osborn,    B.    D. 

Field   Secretary,   J.    B.    Polsgrove,    D.    D. 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

President,  Mr.   Benjamin  F.   Leighton. 

\'icc-President,    Mr.    William    S.    Pilling. 

Treasurer,    Mr.    Charles    C.    Glover. 

Secretary,   Charles  W.   Baldwin,   D.    D. 
Board  of  Trustees. 
Class  of  1915. 
Judge  Thos.    H.   Anderson,    D.   C.      Mr.  Levi  Smith,  Pa. 
Hon.  John  E.   Andrus,   N.   Y.  Mr.  Thomas  W,   Smith,  D.  C. 

Mr.    Calvert   Crary,   Mass.  Mr.  Geo.  W.   F.   Swartzell,  D.   C. 

Hon.    Charles    Dick,    O.  Bishop  John   H.    Vincent,    111. 

Mr.    Arthur    Dixon,    111.  Mr.  Geo.   F.  Washburn,  Mass. 

Col    H.  O.  S.  Heistand,  U.  S.  A.,  O.    Dr.  William  R.  Wedderspoon,  D.  D. 
Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Leighton,  D.  C.      Hon.   William  Lee  Woodcock,  Pa. 

Class  of  1919. 

Hon    William   J.    Bryan,    Nebr.  Bishop    Tohn    W.    Hamilton,   Mass. 

Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cochran,  Pa.  Dr.  James  C.   Nicholson,  Md. 

Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,   N.   C.  Mr.   Clarence  F.    Norment,   D.   C. 

Hon.   Charles  W.    Fairbanks,   Ind.  Mr.  William  S.  Pilling,  Pa. 

Mr.  William  T.  Galliher,  D.  C.  Hon.    Samuel    R.    Van   Sant,    Minn. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Glover,  D.  C.  Mr.    Brainerd  H.   Warner,   D.   C. 

Dr.    Charles    L.    Goodell,    N.    Y.  Bishop   Luther   B.    Wilson,   N.    Y. 

Class  of  1923. 

Dr.   Charles  W.    Baldwin,  Md.  Mrs.    John    F.    Keator,    Pa. 

Bishop  Joseph   F.   Berry,   Pa.  Dr.   Abraham  J.    Palmer,   N.   Y. 

Dr.    Tabez   G.    Bickerton,    Pa.  Mrs.   J.    Frank    Robinson,    111. 

Hon."  Julian   S.   Carr,   N.    C.  Hon.   Theodore  Roosevelt,   N.   Y. 

Mr.    William   S.    Corby,   D.    C.  Hon.    George    C.    Sturgiss,    W.    Va. 

Bishop  Earl   Cranston,   D.    C.  Bishop  Alphaeus  W.   Wilson,   Md. 
Dr.    Franklin   Hamilton,   Mass. 
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Mk,    CHESTER     D.    MASSEY 


Fifty  Thousand  Dollars  for  Fellowships. 


Mr.  Chester  D.  Massey,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  has 
made  arrangements  to  turn  over  to  the  American  Uni- 
versity at  Washington,  D.  C,  $50,000  from  the  Massey 
Estate.  The  money  is  to  create  an  endowment  fund 
bearing  the  name  of  Hart  A.  Massey,  the  income  of 
which  shall  be  used  for  the  support  of  graduate  fel- 
lowships in  the  American  University.  In  the  assign- 
ments to  sucli  fellowships  priority  of  claim  shall  be 
allowed  to  young  men  and  women  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  But  if  the  fellowships  are  not  thus  assigned 
they  shall  be  open  to  all. 

This  gift  has  unusual  interest  from  the  fact  that 
it  makes  operative  what  long  had  been  a  cherished 
desire  of  the  late  Hart  A.  Massey  so  widely  known 
as  the  founder  of  the  great  farm  implement  manu- 
factory of  Canada.  The  senior  Mr.  Massey  wished 
to  make  a  contribution  from  Canada  which  should 
establish,  if  possible,  some  link  between  the  Metho- 
disms  of  Canada  and  of  the  United  States. 

For  this  purpose,  the  American  University,  from 
its  cosmopolitan  character  and  plans,  appealed  to  this 
great  iron  master  whose  business  comprehended  con- 
tinents. The  son  now  puts  the  father's  dream  into 
practice  and  yet  fashions  it  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
new  day.  In  this  remarkable  family  the  son  even 
surpasses  the  father,  for  under  the  generous  impulse 
of  Mr.  Chester  Massey  the  estate  has  been  enlarging 
its  scope  and  making  new  and  increased  benefactions. 
One  of  the  latest  has  been  the  magnificent  religious 
and  social  commons  or  student  headquarters  building 
for  the  University  of  Toronto  which  will  cost  probably 


$1,500,000.  At  a  time  when  nation-wide  efforts  are 
being  put  forth  to  unite  the  various  religious  bodies 
in  their  programs  of  work  at  least  this  gift  by  a 
Canadian  to  the  American  University  is  notable.  It 
reveals  a  fellowship  of  interest  felt  by  the  citizens  of 
both  countries  that  cannot  be  lost.  At  this  time  of 
peculiar  stress  the  gift,  in  no  little  measure,  will  help 
to  strengthen  a  real  sense  of  brotherhood  and  true 
internationalism  of  service. 

Assignment    of    American    University    Fellowships 
with  Bishop  Quayle  as  Convocation  Orator. 

Bishop  William  A.  Quayle  is  to  give  the  Convoca- 
tion Day  address  at  the  American  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  June  2d,  1916.  On  this  occasion 
the  university  is  planning  to  grant  ten  Fellowships 
for  graduate  study,  varying  from  $500  to  $725  each. 
Owing  to  the  war,  no  foreign  traveling  Fellowships 
as  such  will  be  assigned,  but  the  money  given  may 
be  used  for  foreign  study  and  travel  if  so  desired. 

The  Fellowships  are  open  to  both  men  and  women 
who  have  been  graduated  from  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  recognized  standing.  In  the  actual  assign- 
ments to  candidates,  qualifications  for  future  life- 
leadership  will  weigh  quite  as  much  as  scholarship. 
The  Fellowship  plan  is  designed  to  assist  in  training 
gifted  young  men  and  women  for  practical  leadershiji 
in  the  highest  walks  of  life. 

Fellowship  application  blanks  now  may  be  obtained 
from  the   Registrar  of   the  American   University. 
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Gifts  of  Money. 

(The  acknowk'dgnient  of  sums  less  tlian  five  dollars 
is   to  be   considered   sufficient   receipt   therefor.) 

General  F/n/rf.— $750.  Mrs.  G.  F.  Swift;  $50,  W.  TC. 
Kppcrt;  $2.->.  1.  -V.  Hall;  $.-),  Plinilcv  Iv  IVrkins,  A.  I,. 
Wilev. 

Ashiiry  Mciiiurial  fund. — $."),  J.  T.  W  igren. 

Bishop  McCabe  Memorial  Fund. — $2.50,  Miss  Kate 
S.  Gillespie. 

Bishop  Hamilton  Lectureship  fund. — $8,  \V.  A. 
Mall :  $5,  I.  II.  Beveridge,  A.  H.  Nazarian,  J.  M.  Boyd  ; 
$1,  G.  K.  "Carver,  Enos  Holt;  $3,  J.  H.  Delbridge ;  $2, 

F.  E.  Taussig,  J.  S.  Smallwood,  Samuel  G.  Briggs. 
L.  Ferguson;'  $1,  A.  M.  Billingsley,  W.  L.  Clough, 
().  R.  "Miller,  j.  R.  Fretts,  W.\-\.  Parkinson,  C.  E. 
'iVipp. 

fello7cship    and    Seholarsliip    fund. — $1,750,    Mrs. 

G.  F.  Swift;  $250,  Miss  Kate  S.  Crillespie ;  $25,  Mrs. 
Ivsther  Frick,  Miss  Kate  Bond;  $10,  Miss  Rebecca  Iv. 
Gilles])ie;  $5,  E.  C.  McGraw. 

Listing    of    the    American    University. 

In  the  current  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Meth(j(iist  h'.piscopal  Church  the  .American  Uni- 
versity formally  is  listed  as  a  graduate  university.  In 
making  up  this  report  certain  facts  concerning  the 
American  University  were  tabulated  which  will  not  be 
without  interest  to  our  friends  and  patrons.  They 
illustrate  how  time  itself  labors  often  in  advancing  a 
righteous  cause.  Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  that 
have  been  put  into  the  American  University  enter- 
prise and  all  the  generous  gifts  that  have  been  made. 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  time  also  has  worked.  A 
cursory  citation  of  facts  will  illustrate  this.  For  ex- 
ample, the  university  site  is  set  down  as  covering  about 
ninety-two  acres,  but  the  present  conservative  valua- 
tion of  this  ground  is  $800,000.  In  the  matter  of 
the  buildings  the  McKinley  College  of  Government  is 
not  completed,  but  the  total  value  of  buildings,  based 
upon  the  estimates  of  a  competent  authority,  is  given 
as  $501,720.  In  the  statement  covering  the  equipment 
of  the  university  the  library,  aside  from  its  large  num- 
ber of  valuable  pamphlets,  has  20,000  bound  volumes 
with  a  value  of  $12,000.  The  scientific  apparatus  is 
worth  $21,000.  The  museum  and  furniture  together 
reach  $10,000. 

In  summing  up  the  permanent  funds  of  the  uni- 
versity the  total  endowment  for  all  purposes  is  $834.- 
000,  of  which  $555,000  is  productive.  In  addition  to 
this  there  are  annuities  of  $2(i,000.  The  maintenance 
of  the  university  is  based  upon  an  income  derived  from 
two  sources :  Stated  gifts  and  interest  from  endow- 
ment. The  interest  from  endowment  annually  reaches 
$22,275.  During  the  past  year  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  endowment  of  $112,300.  The  total  indebted- 
ness of  the  university  is  $82,464 ;  but  over  against  this 
there  is  a  much  larger  amount  of  pledges  and  sub- 
scriptions collectable.  This  later  side  of  the  ledger 
is  being  increased  steadily  by  every  member  of  the 
working  force  of  the  university. 

The  university  is  listed  as  doing  exclusively  post- 
graduate work,  and  already,  after  its  first  year  as  a 
working  institution,  it  shows  an  enrollment  of  forty- 
one  students  and  seventeen  professors.  The  univer- 
sity at  present  is  engaged  in  raising  the  second  unit  of 
$500,000  in  its  grand  campaign  to  raise  for  endowment 
purposes  $1,500,000. 


Some  of  Our  New  Trustees. 

Sullicient  notice  we  fear  has  not  been  called  to  the 
strengthening  of  our  Board  of  Trustees  by  the  addition 
of  new  members.  Several  have  been  added  \'.'ho 
will  bring  uni(|ue  interest  and  eliiciency  to  onr  board; 
such  are  .Mr.  Charles  J.  Bell,  ('resident  of  the  .\nieri- 
can  »Si'curity  and  Trust  Comjiany  of  Washington,  and 
.Mr.  [ohn  C.  Letts,  the  energetic  and  sagaci<>us  head 
of  a  chain  of  large  mercantile  enlerjirises.  Unique 
interest  is  given  to  our  work  thnjugh  the  coming  to 
us  of  Mr.  Gilbert  M.  (irosvenor,  the  talenied  .nid  liril- 
liant  editor  and  Secretary  of  the  National  ('.co-graphic 
Society.  What  woman  more  a])])r()priately  could  have 
been  added  to  the  board  than  Airs.  Cochran,  of  Daw- 
son, Pa.,  whose  name  is  found  in  every  list  of  large 
benefactors?  Then  there  is  Mr.  Robert  S.  Ingraham, 
of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  a  man  whose  beneficence  and 
wisdom  in  religious  and  educational  matters  distin- 
guish him  as  one  by  nature  fitted  to  help  lead  a  great 
university.  George  H.  Maxwell,  the  eminent  ];atent  at- 
torney of  Boston,  whose  intimate  knowledge  of  Wash- 
ington gives  him  rare  ability  to  help  guide  this  enter- 
])rise  has  been  the  latest  contribution  from  New 
England.  The  expanding  interests  of  the  university 
are  well  cared  for  through  the  coming  to  us  of  that 
great  western  railroad  man,  Mr.  A.  M.  Schoyer, 
\'ice-President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system. 

Others  we  will  announce.  These  whom  we  now 
name  give  evidence  of  the  high  field  into  which  we 
have  entered  for  our  choice  of  trustees  and  directors. 
The  very  names  of  such  leaders  give  assurance  of 
success   and  growing  achievement   in   our   enterprise. 

Mrs.   Anderson.   President  of  the   Woman's   Guild, 
Makes   a   Western   Trip. 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Anderson,  the  President  of  the 
Woman's  Guild  of  the  American  University,  has  taken 
a  trip  to  Colorado.  It  is  her  plan  while  away  from 
Washington  to  give  close  attention  to  the  interests  of 
the  league  which  she  represents.  While  her  visit 
to  the  West  primarily  is  for  the  sake  of  her  health, 
she  still  hopes  to  find  many  opportunities  for  advanc- 
ing the  great  cause  to  which,  with  such  singular 
devotion,  she  is  giving  her  life.  Mrs.  Anderson  is 
planning 'work  in  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago,  where  she 
will  make  addresses,  and  in  the  State''  of  Colorado 
where  she  will  remain  for  a  month.  Here  ]\Irs.  An- 
derson is  so  well  known  and  has  so  many  associations 
of  influence  that  her  activities  cannot  but  evoke  ready 
and  helpful  response.  First  we  pray  that  Mrs.  Ander- 
son's health  may  be  benefited  greatly  by  the  travel 
and  that  she  soon  may  be  returned  to  us  in  her  accus- 
tomed vigor  and  optimistic  spirit  of  leadership.  At 
the  same  time  we  bespeak  the  kindly  offices  of  all  to 
whom  the  President  of  the  Woman's  Guild  mav  bring 
the  cause  of  Christian  education  and  Protestantism 
in  the  National  Capital.  Let  them  remember  that  this 
gifted  and  consecrated  woman — among  the  choicest 
women  of  the  land — out  of  her  own  .spirit  of  helpful- 
ness is  giving  herself  without  any  remuneration  what- 
ever or  any  expense  to  anybody,  but  with  great  physi- 
cal burden  and  nervous  strain  to  herself,  to  a  woric 
in  which  now  millions  of  people  throughout  this  land 
vitalh'  are  involved. 
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Mr.    Calvert   Crary   Succeeds    Mr.   R.   B.    Ward   as 

Treasurer  of  The  Patrick  Clendenen  Land 

Company. 

The  death  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Ward,  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  University, 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Patrick  Clendenen  Land  Com- 
pany of  New  York  City,  necessitated  the  election  of 
a  new  treasurer  of  this  important  corporation  in  New 
■^'ork.  .Vt  the  annual  meeting  of  the  company  in  New 
\'ork  Mr.  Calvert  Crary,  of  Newtonville,  Mass.,  was 
elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Ward  as  treasurer.  Already 
.Mr.  Crary  has  entered  upon  his  important  duties. 
Willi  accustomed  vigor  and  profound  business  sagacity 
Mr.  Crary  is  straightening  out  the  details  which  were 
disordered  by  Mr.  Ward's  death.  .\s  executive  offi- 
cer of  this  corporation  Mr.  Crary  is  looking  after  its 
interests  and  closing  up  the  business  and  legal  com- 
]5lications  incident  to  a  lease  of  the  jjroperties.  .\ 
favorable  lease  has  been  exectited  and  it  is  hoped  that 
from  this  time  on,  for  the  subse(|uent  ten  years  cov- 
ered bv  the  lease,  the  income  from  the  jiroperty  will 
justify  the  generous  desires  of  the  nolile  giver  of 
the  property.  Kvery  interest  of  the  valuable  estate  is 
being  safeguarded.  '  It  is»believed  by  those  competent 
to  speak  that  the  neighborhood  in  New  York  City 
in  which  the  holdings  of  the  Patrick  Clendenen  Land 
Company  are  situated  will  show  an  improvement  with 
the  years  and  that  it  will  be  distinctly  advantageous  to 
maintain  this  property  and  safeguard  it  for  what  the 
future  will  produce  of  increment  in  value.  Mean- 
while Mr.  Crary  has  the  gratitude  of  all  who  know  how 
busy  he  is  in  his  willingness  to  take  on  this  added 
task.  

Lectures  on  the  Bible. 

The  annual  lectures  on  the  English  Bible  were  de- 
livered in  January  by  Dr.  Ismar  J.  Peritz,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Semitics  and  the  English  Bible  in  Syracuse 
L'niversity.  The  general  subject  was  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  The  special  lectures  were.  The  Literan,' 
Character  and  History  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt, 
The  Essential  Teachings  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
The  Sources  of  the  Teachings  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  The  Authority  of  the  Teachings  of 
Christ.  The  interest  in  this  course  was  manifested  not 
only  by  the  large  num1)er  who  attended,  but  also  by 
the  constant  attendance  of  many  of  the  prominent 
clergymen  of  Washington,  who  gladly  embraced  this 
opportunity  of  getting  the  latest  word  on  this  im- 
portant subject.  Dr.  Peritz  had  the  pleasing  experience 
of  seeing  his  audiences  increase  in  number,  the  final 
one  being  the  largest  in  attendance. 

Prof.  MacWatters'  Lectures  on  Literature. 

Prof.  Sanuiel  J.  AlacWatters  delivered  his  first 
course  of  lectures  before  the  university  during  the 
month  of  February.  From  the  large  numbers  who 
came  to  the  .Assembly  Hall,  even  through  the  most 
inclement  weather,  it  was  evident  that  the  master- 
pieces of  English  Literature,  when  interpreted  by  a 
master,  are  very  popular.  The  special  subjects  were: 
Omar  Khayyam  and  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,  The  Drama  of 
St.  Paul,  American  Poets,  The  Faith  of  Tennyson, 
Browning's  Saul,  and  Wagner's  Parsifal.  It  will  be 
pleasing  to  those  who  attended  this  course  to  learn 
that  Prof.  MacWatters  is  to  deliver  another  course  in 
the  spring. 


Lectures  on  Art. 

Dr.  Mitchell  Carroll,  Counseling  Professor  in 
.\rchaeology  and  Art  in  the  .American  University,  and 
General  Secretary  of  the  .Archaeological  Institute  of 
.America,  lectured  January  l-lth  on  Paul  at  .Athens, 
and  the  following  day  on  Washington  the  City  Beau- 
tiful. The  lectures  were  illustrated  by  lantern  slides, 
and  Dr.  Carroll,  being  equally  at  home  in  ancient 
Athens  and  modern  Washington,  proved  himself  a 
[ileasing  and  instructive  guide  to  the  large  number 
who  met  him  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  College  of 
History.  Dr.  Carroll  is  to  deliver  two  other  lectures 
in  April. 

The   Dr.  John   R.   Mott   Lectures. 

The  lectures  by  Dr.  John  R.  Mott  which  we  have 
aiUertised  as  to  he  given  in  the  .A.merican  University 
this  sirring  will  have  to  be  delayed  a  little.  On  his 
way  back  from  the  Panama  Congress  Dr.  Mott  sent 
us  word  that  the  exigencies  in  connection  with  the 
war  had  so  altered  his  i)rogram  that  some  changes 
would  have  to  be  made  in  his  itinerary.  The  war 
has  added  enormously  to  his  Inirdens.  lie  has  found 
it  necessary  to  get  release  irom  a  number  of  ap- 
pt)intments  already  made,  some  of  them  of  great 
imi)ortance.  To  our  keen  regret  we  ourselves  must 
fall  under  this  latter  category.  W'e  know,  of  course. 
that  our  friends  will  apjireciate  the  circumstances 
and  sympathize  with  the  feelings  of  Dr.  Mott  and 
the  need  of  his  conserving  his  energies.  His  leader- 
ship at  this  time  is  of  such  great  importance  that  he 
must  restrict  the  boundary  of  his  labors.  Dr.  Afott's 
activities  in  the  recent  Panama  Congress  have  been 
a  severe  strain  ujion  his  strength.  Those  who  were 
present  at  the  Congress  declare  that  the  greatest  mo- 
ment of  the  whole  Congress  was  when  Dr.  Mott 
made  his  moving  and  inimitable  address  of  Sunday 
night  before  the  great  gathering.  The  whole  com- 
I)any  was  profoundly  stirred.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  influence  of  that  one  meeting  will  abide  through 
all  the  days  of  their  lives  with  those  who  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  present. 

hi  making  this  announcement  concerning  the  lec- 
tures which  Dr.  Mott  is  to  give  with  the  university 
we  desire  it  expressly  to  be  imderstood  that  the  lee  • 
tures  are  not  cancelled  but  simply  postponed.  The 
day  will  come,  and  that  we  trust  speedily,  when  the 
duties  of  Dr.  Mott  will  permit  of  this  course  at 
Washington.  When  the  course  is  given  it  will  at- 
tract wide  attention  and  hearing.  We  hope  to  ])Ut 
the  lectures  in  stich  form  as  that  they  may  have  the 
widest  i)ossible  jniblicity.  Aleantime,  assuring  Dr. 
Mott  of  our  regret  at  his  necessar)-  decision,  we  as- 
sure him  of  our  deepest  interest,  and  we  sincerely 
trust,  with  multitudes  throughout  the  land,  that  this 
terrible  war,  with  all  that  it  has  brought  upon  the 
world  may,  like  the  shadows  of  the  night,  that  is 
burdening  the  heart  of  the  world,  pass  frpm  us, 
taking  with  it  forever  the  dread  spectre  of  armed 
strife  among  the  children   of   men. 

The    Corby    Collection   of   Pictures. 

The  beautiful  and  valuable  collection  of  pictures 
l)y  I.ucian  Powell,  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  ,S.  Corby 
have  given  to  the  .American  Lhii versify,  has  been  in- 
creased by  still  others  generously  added  by  the  donors. 
The  trustees  are  grateful  for  this  accession  to  the 
equipment  of  the  institution.     To  afford  the  pictures 
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a  proper  opportunity  for  display  with  suitable  light, 
two  rooms  have  been  set  apart  as  Trustees'  Reception 
Rooms,  in  which  these  pictures  will  be  grouped  as  a 
permanent  collection. 

The  rooms  are  especially  adapted  to  this  purpose 
and  the  pictures  will  have  every  favoring  accessory  of 
hanging  and  surrounding.  For  the  walls  of  the  rooms 
are  being  tinted  with  a  light  cream-colored  paint  in  the 
new  stipple  wall  finish,  so  justly  popular.  The  floors, 
thoroughly  renovated,  are  to  be  covered  with  art  rngs. 
Appropriate  furniture  will  be  in.stallcd  with  several 
mirrors.  Closets  are  being  fitted  up.  And  thus  at 
last  the  trustees  will  have  a  home  worthy  of  their 
deliberations.  The  Corby  Collection  of  paintings  will 
liave  a  permanent  setting  calculated  to  heighten  their 
artistic  interest.  Henceforth  all  visitors  to  the  uni- 
versity will  be  eager  to  view  what  will  prove  in  a  real 
sense  a  gallery  of  art.  The  view  from  the  windows 
of  these  Reception  Rooms,  looking  out  over  the  great 
western  Potomac  slope  toward  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains, must  be  seen  to  be  realized  in  all  its  beauty  and 
charm.  We  doubt  if  any  university  in  America  can 
match  the  prospect  from  the  western  windows  of  our 
College  of  History  building. 

"Lodester  and   Compass" — The   Souvenir   of  a 
Memorable  Occasion. 

The  little  liook  entitled  "Lodestar  and  Compass," 
of  which  some  of  our  readers  doubtless  possess  copies, 
is  the  souvenir  volume  which  the  Trustees  of  the 
American  University  have  issued  to  commemorate  a 
n  emorable  occasion.  All  who  were  present  at  the 
opening  exercises  of  the  university  felt  that  the  occa- 
sion deserved  some  fitting  form  of  permanent  remem- 
brance. To  this  end  the  Trustees  of  the  university, 
at  their  own  expense,  have  published  this  book.,  and 
desire  that  it  shall  be  circulated  as  widely  as  pos- . 
sible.  A  large  edition  has  been  prepared.  This  will 
make  it  possible  to  place  the  volume  in  public  libraries, 
and  in  the  libraries  of  universities  and  colleges  through- 
out the  land.  We  are  anxious  also  that  this  book, — 
not  only  a  commemorative  publication,  but  also  a  vol- 
ume of  real  value  in  itself, — shall  come  to  the  hands 
of  the  presidents  of  our  institutions  of  learning,  to 
professors,  ministers,  public  men  and  other  moulders 
of  opinion.  Especially  do  we  desire  that  the  book 
shall  be  read  by  young  men  to  whom  the  Church  and 
the  nation  are  looking  for  leadership  and  the  quicken- 
ing impulses  of  new  ideas.  Here  is  the  peculiar  field 
where,  without  doubt,  the  book  can  accomplish  great- 
est good.  We  trust  that  a  great  host  of  our  young 
men  coming  up  into  places  of  influence  and  life- 
leadership  shall  study  carefully  this  book.  To  whom- 
soever it  comes  the  book  carries  with  it  the  best  wishes 
of  the  iniiversity,  of  the  Trustees  and  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, the  desire  being  that  this  great  enterprise 
speedily  may  be  brought  to  its  rightful  place  in  the 
hearts  of  our  thoughtful  and  influential  people.  Any- 
one who  especially  is  interested  in  this  matter  is 
invited  to  communicate  with  the  Chancellor.  In 
order  that  the  book  may  receive  as  wide  a  distribution 
as  possible  some  friends  have  been  paying  for  the 
expense  of  a  number  of  volumes  to  be  given  to  others. 
It  has  been  suggested  also  that  such  gifts  may  be  made 
concrete  through  a  contribution  to  the  Bishop  Hamil- 
ton Lectureship  Fund,  one  or  more  of  the  volumes  in 
return  for  this  contribution  being  given  either  to  the 
donor  or  to  anyone  whom  the  donor  may  indicate. 
Help  us  to  spread  everywhere  this  book,  in  which  is 


stated  clearly  the  motive  and  purpose  of  the  univer- 
sity. As  one  of  the  foKmost  educators  of  the  land 
has  written  in  a  letter  to  the  Chancellor:  "Wherever 
this  volume  comes  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  jjroniotor  of 
utmost  value  to  the  cause." 

The  United  States  Weather  Bureau  at  the  American 
University. 

We  present  in  this  number  of  'I'm:  Coi'kiI'R  two 
pictures,  illustrative  of  the  operations  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  in  the  nliservation  of  solar  radiation  and  in  the 
measurement  of  water  evaporation.  Professor  H.  H. 
Kimball,  who  is  in  charge,  has  written  the  interesting 
and  instructive  description  which  follows : 

Figure  1  gives  an  interior  view  of  the  solar  radia- 
tion observatory  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  located 
in  the  southeast  corner  room  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  College  of  History  building  on  the  campus  of  t!ie 
.\merican  University. 

In  the  foreground  at  the  left  of  the  picture  is  shown 
the  registering  apparatus  by  means  of  which  a  con- 
tinuous record  is  obtained  of  the  total  amount  of  heat 
received  on  a  horizontal  surface  by  direct  radiation 
from  the  sun  and  reflection  from  the  sky.  The  regis- 
ter is  in  electrical  connection  with  a  Callendar  pyrheli- 
ometer  which  is  mounted  on  the  cap  stone  of  one  of 
the  ventilating  flues  of  the  building,  at  a  height  of  451 
feet  above  sea  level.  There  is  practically  no  obstruc- 
tion between  this  pyrheliometer  and  the  sky  in  any 
direction  down  to  the  true  horizon. 

On  the  top  of  the  second  case  from  the  left  front 
of  the  picture  is  shown  a  Marvin  pyrheliometer,  which 
is  used  to  measure  the  amount  of  heat  received  by 
direct  radiation  from  the  sun,  on  days  when  the  lat- 
ter is  unobscured  by  clouds.  Its  readings  are  more 
accurate  than  are  the  continuous  records  from  the 
Callendar  pyrheliometer,  and  they  are  therefore  used 
to  check  the  latter.  When  in  use  it  is  exposed  on  a 
shelf  outside  a  southeast  window  in  the  morning,  and 
a  southwest  window  in  the  afternoon. 

Both  these  pyrheliometers  make  use  of  the  principle 
of  the  electrical  resistance  thermometer,  in  connection 
with  a  Wheatstone  bridge,  the  latter,  in  the  case  of 
the  Callendar  pyrheliometer.  being  self-adjusting. 

A  close  relation  has  been  found  to  exist  between 
curves  representing  diurnal  variations  in  radiation, 
evaporation,  air  temperature,  and  the  relative  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  there 
is  a  close  relation  between  these  curves  and  one  rep- 
resenting the  diurnal  variations  in  the  transpiration 
of  certain  plants.  The  relation  is  such  that  Briggs 
and  Shantz  have  stated  in  a  recent  publication  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  "Radiation  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  primary  causative  factor  in  the 
cyclic  changes."  It  is  therefore  evident  that  solar 
radiation  measurements  are  of  fundamental  importance 
to  meteorologists  and  biologists. 

To  the  right  of  the  window  in  the  picture  is  shown 
a  switchboard,  which  also  carries  a  rectifier,  by 
means  of  which  the  alternating  current  of  the  electric 
lighting  circuit  may  be  used  to  charge  the  batteries 
necessary  to  operate  the  various  instruments. 

The  solar  radiation  observatory  at  the  American 
L^niversity  is  one  of  four  maintained  by  the  Weather 
Bureau,  the  other  three  being  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. ;  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and  at  Sante  Fe,  New 
Mexico.  The  observation  from  all  four  stations, 
which  represent  four  quite  different  types  of  climates, 
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unitp:d   states   weather    bureau— solar   radiation   plant    (Figcke 


are  reduced  at  the  American  University,  and  prepared 
for  publication  in  the  Monthly  \\'eather  Review  in 
such  form  that  they  may  be  readily  compared. 

Figure  2  shows  a  standard  evaporation  equipment  of 
the  Weather  Bureau,  installed  on  the  campus  of  the 
university.  In  the  center  of  the  picture  is  the  evajiora- 
tion  pan.  This  is  kept  nearly  full  of  water,  the  depth 
of  which  is  very  accurately  measured  each  day  to 
ascertain  how  much  has  been  lost  by  evaporation. 
To  the  right  and  a  little  back  of  the  pan  is  a  standard 
rain  gage,  for  measuring  the  depth  of  the  rainfall 
each  day;  and  to  the  left  is  an  instrument  shelter,  in 
which  are  the  thermometers  for  registering  the  maxi- 
mum and  the  minimum  temperature  of  the  air  each 
day.  An  anemometer  for  measuring  the  air  movement 
over  the  pan  is  not  shown  in  the  picture. 

Mount  Vernon  Seminary  to  Build  Close  to  The 
American  University. 

The  Mount  \'ernon  Seminary,  so  long  and  so  widely 
known  as  one  of  the  foremost  institutions  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital  for  the  training  of  young  women,  is 
planning  to  establish  a  great  plant  just  diagonally 
across  the  street  from  the  American  University.  The 
seminary  management  has  purchased  a  noble  tract 
of  land  on  the  elevated  ridge  which  is  traversed  by 
Nebraska  Avenue.  Here  there  is  to  be  erected  a  mag- 
nificent building  of  size  sufficient  to  house  the  seminary 
and  of  an  architectural  dignity  in  keeping  with  its  past 
history  and  future  scope.  In  addition,  of  course,  there 
will  be  all  the  added  resources  which  accompany  to- 
day a  working,  progressive  young  women's  finishing 
school  of  the  highest  grade.     The  grounds  are  com- 


modious enough  to  afford  every  help  needed.  The 
location  is  the  most  salubrious  in  the  whole  District 
of  Columbia.  The  environment  must  be  seen  to  be 
uiYderstood  in  all  its  beauty  and  charm.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  work  of  actual  construction  on  the  new  build- 
ing may  be  begun  this  spring.  We  certainly  trust  that 
this  may  be  true. 

The  accession  of  the  seminary  as  a  neighbor  to  our 
own  university  in  its  permanent  home  will  strengthen 
the  appeal  of  this  newer  quarter  of  the  metropolis. 
Just  below  us  is  arising  the  famous  new  national 
cathedral.  Every  year  is  demonstrating  that  in  the 
not  distant  future  the  glory  spot  of  Washington  will 
be  the  slope  and  ridge  whicli  is  crowned  by  the  Ameri- 
can University.  Meantime  we  extend  to  our  sister 
institution,  our  new  neighbor,  the  heartiest  welcome. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  extend  to  the  coming  students  any 
help  that  our  resources  may  afford.  Our  grounds  will 
l)e  open  to  them,  our  halls  will  greet  them  often,  we 
trust. 

Why  Not  Place  the  Francis  Asbury  Statue  at  the 
Entrance  to  The  American  University? 

The  natioii-wiilc  effiirt  that  is  l.icing  made  to  erect  a 
statue  of  Fraiuis  .Vslmry  in  the  National  Capital  will  enlist 
the  sympathy  and  commendation  of  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  with  the  story  of  the  great  itinerant  pioneer  preacher.  No 
one  is  acquainted  with  the  deeper  impulses  and  spiritual  forces 
that  underlie  our  .-Kinerican  civilization  unless  the  story  of 
Francis  .Asbury  has  been  mastered.  Here  was  one  who  for- 
sook the  delights  of  home  and  never  knew  the  comforts  of 
wife  and  family  for  the  welfare  of  his  nation  and  his  time. 
In  these  days,  when  we  are  coming  to  know  that  religion  and 
life  are  one.  it  is  no  straining  after  effect  to  connect  the  labors 
of  the  itinerant  preacher  with  the  material  success  that  has 
came  upon  us  as  a  people  until  the   wilderness  indeed  has 
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lilossomcil  like  tlic  rose.  Wlierc  better  could  this  typical  pioneer 
preacher  stand— this  heroic  figure— than  at  the  Federal  City  of 
the  nation?  How  better  could  he  be  seen  than  on  horseback 
where  all  eyes  may  mark  the  very  form  in  which  he  rode — 
steed,  saddle  and  bags,  cloak,  preacher  hat,  and  Bible. 

In  the  halls  of  the  American  University,  painted  on  wood, 
there  is  preserved  as  perhaps  the  choicest  treasure  of  the 
university  an  original  painting  of  Francis  Asbury  taken  from 
life.  There  he  is  seen  as  if  about  to  speak.  On  his  face  are 
the  marks  of  the  master  of  men;  and  yet  in  his  eyes  is  the 
unmistakable  sense  of  loneliness,  gathered,  without  doubt, 
from  the  lonely  haunts  wdiich  through  the  decades  he  traversed, 
.'^rc  we  mistaken  in  feeling  that  the  epic  of  this  man's  life  does 
not  lend  itself  to  a  best  interpretation  if  the  national  statue 
which  is  to  commemorate  him  is  placed  in  the  market  or  at 
liie  cross-roads  of  a  great  city  wliere  the  multitudes  surge? 
John  Hay  said  concerning  the  national  monument  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  that  it  ought  to  be  withdrawn  from  tlie  center  of  travel 
and  the  mingling  crowds.  There  is  something  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate to  the  Lincoln  national  monument  that  it  should  be 
isolated  on  a  slope  by  itself,  above  the  Potomac.  It  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  life-story  of  Lincoln  whose  experiences  set  him 
apart  from  his  fellows.  For  this  same  reason  we  sincerely 
trust  that  the  committee  having  charge  of  the  Francis  Asbury 
statue  at  Washington  will  not  place  it  on  the  Mall  or  in  some 
down-town  public  square.  It  ought  to  be  on  a  height  above  the 
city,  looking  down  upon  the  dwellings  of  men.  It  ought  to  be 
in  a  setting  where  the  picturesque  help  of  nature,  and  the 
sweep  of  field  and  forest  and  river  and  sky  would  put  the 
figure  in  surroundings  that  would  recall  the  man  in  actual 
life.  Like  Lincoln,  Asbury  ought  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
haunts  of  men.  He  ought  to  have  a  background  in  keeping 
with  his  experiences.  He  ought  to  have  an  environment  that 
forever  would  recall  that  life  of  wandering  over  rugged 
places  which  felt  the  touch  of  his  horse's  hoofs  only  to  break 
forth  into  singing.  For  this  reason  we  earnestly  advocate  the 
placing  of  the  proposed  figure  of  Francis  Asbury  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Massachusetts  and  Nebraska  avenues,  on  the  ridge 
which  is  the  highest  point  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  is 
.  the  most  striking  and  imposing  spot  in  the  National  Capital. 
On  one  side  the  ridge  slopes  away  the  city ;  toward  the  left  the 
prospect  widens  westwardly  into  the  noiile  Potomac  Valley 
and  away  into  blue  mountains  framing  the  horizon.  Here, 
on  horseback,  Francis  Asbury  ought  to  stand.  In  less  than 
twenty-five  years  this  neighborhood  will  be  one  of  the  most 
frequently  visited  and  highly  desired  sections  of  the  national 
metropolis.  Colleges,  Seminary,  University,  Cathedral,  homes 
of  leading  citizens,  slopes,  fields,  and  groves,  great  boulevards 
leading  to  i:tmost  stretch  of  the  Capital  all  will  be  there.  We 
beseech  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  erection  of  this 
national  tribute  to  a  man  who  helped  materially  to  make 
America  to  remember  the  future  years  in  erecting  his  mem- 
orial. It  militates  nothing  against  this  idea  to  say  that  it  is 
also  is  keeping  that  the  spot  just  described  is  the  main  en- 
trance to  the  grounds  of  the  .American  LTniversity. 

AMERICAN      UNIVERSITY      PLANS      FREE 

EDUCATIONAL  MOVING  PICTURE 

SHOWS. 

[Reprint  from  the  IVashhuitoii  Evening  Star.] 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Economics  to  Cooperate  at 

Saturday  Afternoon  Meetings  in  Depicting 

Scenes — Industrial  and   Other   Life. 

The  American  University,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Bureati  of  Commercial  Economics,  an  institution  de- 
voted to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  by  means  of 
the  moving  pictures  and  the  stereopticon,  has  inaugu- 
rated a  Saturday  afternoon  series  of  lectures  at  the 
college  of  history,  on  the  grounds  of  the  university, 
Massachusetts  and  Nebraska  avenues. 

The  series  is  intended  more  especially  for  public 
school  teachers  and  the  senior  scholars  in  the  high 
schools,  and  for  their  convenience  they  will  be  given  at 
3  o'clock  vSaturday  afternoons.  Other  adults  and  chil- 
dren accompanying  them,  however,  will  be  welcome. 

The  lectures,  it  is  said,  will  reveal  to  the  eye  the  life, 
scenery,  plant  and  aniitial  life,  the  different  industries — 
fisheries,  mining,  agriculture,  manufacturing  in  its 
multitudinous  phases — and  the  natural  wonders  of  the 
different  countries  of  the  world.     Official  ftlms  of  the 


govermnenls  of  Canada,  the  Latin  American  republics, 
India,  Cliiii.i,  japan,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
South  .\friia  will  l)e  shown.  There  will  also  be  films 
of  college  athletics.  Boy  Scouts  and  Campfire  Girls, 
which  are  meant  to  be  incentives  to  young  people  to 
seek  a  better  preparation  for  their  lifework. 

Government  films  will  show  the  wonders  and  beau- 
ties of  the  great  national  parks  of  the  United  States, 
such  as  the  Yellowstone,  tlie  Yosemite  and  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  Arizona. 

The  United  States  has  had  prepared  with  great  care 
and  no  small  cost  films  picturing  the  different  tribes  of 
Indians  in  their  native  habitats  in  order  that  the  Indian 
life  that  is  rapidly  passing  might  be  preserved  for 
posterity.  These  films  will  be  shown  in  the  course  of 
lectures. 

As  the  lectures  are  part  of  the  extension  work  of 
the  tiniversity,  no  achnission  fee  will  be  charged. 

To  reach  the  university  grounds  visitors  should  take 
the  Tenieytown  cars  and  secure  a  transfer  at  Macomb 
street. 

I  Reprint   from  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript.] 

CAPITAL  RIVALS  BOSTON. 

Becoming  a  Great  Intellectual  Centre. 

City  Rich  in  Schools  and  Universities  and  Other  Insti- 
tutions Dedicated  to  the  Advancetnent  of  Learning 
— The  Work  of  the  American  University  and  What 
Some  of  its  Stitdents  and  Teachers  Are  Doing  for 
the  Nation. 

[Regular  Correspondence  of  the  Transcript] 

Washington,  March  10. 
Washington  is  rapidly  becoming  the  great  intellec- 
tual centre  of  the  United  States.  There  are  more 
names  in  Who's  Who  from  Washington  than  from  any 
State  in  the  Union.  In  the  Government  departments 
and  bureaus  there  are  between  twenty-five  hundred 
and  three  thotisand  scientists.  It  is  claimed  that  in  one 
stiburban  section  of  the  city  there  live  more  men  given 
to  the  intellecttial  ptirsuits  than  in  any  other  place  of 
the  same  size  in  America.  Washington  is  rich  in 
schools.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  two  universities, 
the  Catholic  University  of  America,  and  Georgetown 
University.  Then  there  is  the  George  Washington 
University,  and  last  year  the  American  LTniversity  be- 
gan its  work.  The  last-named  school  has  commanded 
the  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  advancement  of 
learning  at  the  national  capital  because  of  the  peculiar 
plans  of  its  brilliant  chancellor,  Franklin  Hamilton. 
These  plans,  in  addition  to  regular  university  work, 
which  is  to  be  developed  as  rapidly  as  funds  will  per- 
mit, include  travelling  fellowships,  the  use  for  re- 
search purposes  of  the  wonderful  scientific  collections 
in  the  different  Government  departinents  and  bureaus, 
and  lecture  courses. 

The  university  confines  itself  to  graduate  work.  No 
one  is  admitted  as  a  regular  student  who  has  not  first 
won  his  baccalaureate  degree.  This  is  in  many  ways 
an  attractive  idea,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  or  not 
the  American  University  can  succeed  in  a  plan  that  has 
been  tried  and  given  tip  by  Johns  Hopkins,  Clark,  and 
the  Catholic  University.  The  future  must  determine 
whether  those  in  atithority  are  right  in  this  matter.  It 
is  now  a  gradtiate  school  which  has  no  ambition  to 
grant  a  large  number  of  degrees,  but  seeks  to  live  up 
to  the  highest  educational  ideals.  In  the  working  out 
of  the  three  plans  there  has  been  an  honest  endeavor 
to  live  up  to  these  ideals.  Of  the  five  fellowships 
granted  at  the  first  convocation  two  are  at  Harvard, 
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one  is  at  the  Johns  Hopkins,  one  at  the  Chicago,  and 
one  at  the  Ihinois  State  University.  Among  the  stu- 
dents at  work  in  the  Government  scientific  bureaus  are 
some  of  remarkable  abiht)-.  One  of  these  men  has 
discovered  three  agricultural  laws  one  of  which  dis- 
coveries has  added  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
'and  \alues. 

USINC.    fll.MS    IN    Tin:   LIXTURKS 

'  Chancellor  Hamilton  always  has  magnified  the  lectur- 
ship  plan.  By  this  means  he  holds  that  the  latest  re- 
sults of  investigation  and  discovery  may  be  given  the 
largest  publicity.  His  ])lan  in  fact  is  double:  Courses 
of  lectures  at  the  unixersity,  ojien  to  the  public,  and 
extension  lectures  delivered  in  Washington  and  later 
in  other  cities.  Dr.  Frank  W.  Collier  and  Professor 
Samuel  1.  MacWatters  have  been  busy  with  the  ex- 
lension  \v(jrk  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Lately  a 
new  plan,  which  will  be  far-reaching  in  its  influence, 
has  been  instituted  at  the  university.  Mr.  Francis 
llollev.  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Econ- 
omics, an  institution  dedicated  entirely  to  educational 
work,  has  been  so  impressed  with  the  high  educational 
ideals  and  the  superb  location  of  the  university  that  he 
has  joined  with  the  university  in  inaugurating  a  new 
extension  lectureship.  The  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Economics  controls  hundreds  of  thousands  of  feet  of 
films  of  all  countries  of  the  world.  Ever)-  Saturday 
afternoon  for  the  remainder  of  the  academic  year 
these  films  will  l)e  used  at  the  lectures.  Films  from 
.\us,ralia  are  now  being  used  describing  life. and  indus- 
try in  .\ustralia.  In  turn,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  send  lilms  to  .\ustralia  picturing  life  and  in- 
dustr)-  in  .\merica.  The  idea  of  the  university  is  that 
such  films  have  not  only  educational  \alue  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense,  but  they  have  a  large  pow.er  for  the  pro- 
motion of  peace.  When  the  people  in  all  lands  see  the 
constructive  work  of  peace  they  will  be  slow  to  allow 
their  rulers  to  plunge  them  into  the  destructive  work 
of  war. 

BICST    KIND  01^   TRAVELOGUES. 

These  lectures  are  given  on  Saturdays  in  order  that 
the  school  teachers  and  high  school  students  may  have 
the  benefit  of  them.  They  are  in  fact  the  very  best 
kind  of  travelogues,  and  have  proved  very  successful  in 
such  large  cities  as  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago.  The  American  University  is  now  oft'ering 
Washington  what  these  large  cities  have  enjoyed.  Be- 
fore this  course  was  inaugurated  Mr.  Holley  and  Dr. 
Collier  submitted  the  plan  to  high  Government  officials, 
ambassadors  and  foreign  ministers  and  some  of  the 
leading  scientists  of  Washington,  and  it  received  their 
enthusiastic  approval. 

Courses  of  lecttires  have  been  numerous  this  year. 
Two  factors  in  this  ])lan  we  were  interested  to  see  in 
their  working:  the  number  anil  (|uality  of  the  lectures. 
The  university  site  is  just  one-half  hour  by  trolley 
from  the  centre  of  the  city.  This  would  mean  nothiiig 
to  Greater  Boston  people  who  are  accustomed  to  ride 
a  lumiber  of  miles  to  attend  a  lecture,  a  concert,  or  the 
theatre ;  but  Washington's  lecture  and  entertainment 
area  is  compact,  and  the  people  are  not  accustomed  to 
travel  any  great  distance  to  get  to  a  lecture  or  a  theatre. 
Then  the  number  of  lectures  of  difi^erent  kinds  is  very 
large.  If  we  may  judge  by  the  most  recent  lecttires. 
Chancellor  Hamilton's  plan  is  rapidly  overconfing 
those  drawbacks  of  habit.  He  is  offering  the  kind  of 
lectures  that  are  not  given  elsewhere,  keeping  tiie 
ciuality  high,  is  beginning,  as  one  scholar  expressed  it, 
"to  make  the  jieople  ashamed  not  to  come." 


U.  S.  WEATHER    BUREAU— EVAPORATION    PLANT    (Piguke  2 

The  policy  is  to  have  every  ye  ir  at  least  one  course 
of  lectures  on  the  English  Bible.  This  policy  rests  upon 
the  conviction  that  the  English  Bible  lias  a  large  place 
in  any  education  worthy  the  name.  But  the  course  may 
treat  the  Bible  as  a  whole  or  some  section  of  it.  This 
year  the  subject  was  the  "Sermon  on  the  Mount." 
The  lecturer  was  Dr.  Ismar  J.  Peritz,  a  man  very 
interesting  in  himself :  by  race  a  Hebrew,  born  in  Ger- 
many, and  by  choice  a  Christian  minister  who  is  teach- 
ing Senfitics  and  the  English  Bible  in  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity. His  encyclopedia  articles  have  made  him  a 
scholar  of  international  reputation.  Bringing  his  na- 
tive Hebrew  spirit  and  his  Semitic  and  New  Testament 
scholarshij)  to  the  "Sermon  on  th'i  Mount,"  much  was 
expected  of  him.  His  audiences,  made  up  as  they  were 
of  scholarly  clergymen  and  seriotis-minded  laymen, 
who  W'Cre  anxious  to  get  the  latest  word  on  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  as  found  in  the  "Serinon  on  the  Motmt," 
were  a  challenge  to  the  lecturer.  But  his  audiences 
grew  from  day  to  day,  and  it  was  evident  that  this 
lecturer  meastired  up  to  the  chancellor's  ideal.  Dr. 
Peritz  had  the  two  essentials  for  such  lectures,  scholar- 
ship and  moral  passion ;  and  thus  his  lectures  were 
])opular  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

GREAT    SERIES    BY    MACWATTERS 

Literature  seems  to  be  the  most  popular  subject  with 
W'ashington  people,  judging  from  the  increasingly  large 
atidiences  that  followed  the  course  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  masterpieces  of  English  literature.  Profes- 
sor MacWatters  having  spoken  in  many  churches  and 
schools,  and  before  clubs,  was  better  known  than  most 
of  the  lecturers  who  preceded  him.  He  is  different, 
however,  from  most  interpreters  of  English  literature. 
From  his  subject  it  is  evident  that  his  bent  is  toward 
the  poets  who  treated  of  the  deeper  things  of  the  hu- 
man spirit — in  fact,  the  philosophical  and  religious 
poets.  The  first  lecture  was  an  index  of  the  man 
and  his  method.  It  was  a  comparative  study  of  Omar 
Khayyam's  "Rubaiyat"  and  Browning's  "Rabbi  Ben 
Ezra."  The  Rubaiyat  is  a  fad  with  a  certain  class  of 
l)eople.  and  they  came  with  their  copies  of  Omar  so 
that  they  might  the  better  follow  the  lecturer.  The 
speaker  began  Ijy  describing  the  Persian  poet  and  his 
masterly  English  translator.  Fitzgerald.  Then  he  de- 
clared that  the  Rubaiyat  is  no  poem  at  all,  but  a  num- 
ber of  quatrains  of  a  sensually  minded  agnostic  and 
cynical  pessimist.  Those  who  brought  their  copies  of 
Omar  soon  lost  interest  in  them,  their  attention  be- 
coming alisorlied  in  the  strength,  beauty  and  purity  of 
lirowning's  optimism  as  the  lecturer  showed  they  were 
found  in  "Rabbi  Ben  Ezra."  The  second  lecture  was 
the  "Drama  of  St.  Paul."  an  original  arrangement  in 
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dramatic  form,  by  the  lecturer,  of  the  words  of  the 
great  apostle.  The  third  of  the  course  was  selections 
from  American  poets,  which  was  considered  by  many 
the  best  of  the  series.  The  faith  of  Tennyson  was  the 
subject  the  following  day.  It  was  the  product  of  care- 
ful study  and  religious  insight.  Browning's  "Saul" 
was  the  subject  of  the  fourth  lecture.  Here  again  we 
see  the  lecturer's  leaning  towards  philosophical  and 
religious  subjects;  and  in  this  poem  he  found  the  deep- 
est things  in  philosophy  and  the  highest  in  religion.  The 
closing  lecture  of  the  course  was  in  Wagner's 
"I^'arsifal,"  a  fitting  climax  lo  the  series. 

CIIANCKLUIr's    plan    lUSTlFllil) 

There  arc  a  few  outstanding  characteristics  of  Mac- 
VV'atters'  intcrjjretation  of  literature.  He  gives  the  great 
poets  an  opportunity  to  speak  for  themselves,  not 
smothering  them  with  commentary ;  his  expositions 
have  the  marks  of  reality ;  scholarship  is  in  evidence, 
but  learning  does  not  cmsh  out  life;  and  the  fine  per- 
sonality of  the  man  is  inseparable  from  his  work.  No 
course  could  more  fully  justify  the  chancellor's  plan 
than  this  one.  In  fact.  Professor  MacWatters  will  be 
compelled,  because  of  the  demand  made  by  the  large 
audiences  that  attended  his  lectures,  to  give  another 
series  before  the  close  of  the  present  academic  year. 

The  university  is  very  young,  and  the  great  war  has 
hindered  it,  as  it  has  about  everything;  but  the  fellow- 
ship system,  the  plan  to  use  the  treasures  of  knowledge 
in  the  Government  bureaus,  and  the  system  of  lec- 
tures have  fully  justified  the  chancellor's  original  plan. 
The  university  is  fast  becoming  a  factor  in  the  life  of 
the  national  capital.  W.  E.  B. 

A  Bill  Now  Before  Congress  Emphasizes  the  Wis- 
dom of  the  Plans  of  The  American  University. 

A  bill  offered  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  GalHnger 
and  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Abercrombie  very  clearly 
indicates  that  the  direction  of  effort  now  being  made 
by  the  American  University  is  the  wisest  possible  di- 
rection in  view  of  the  unique  opportunities  that  come 
from  the  fact  that  the  university  is  located  at  the 
National  Capital.  The  bill  in  question  aims  at  pro- 
tecting the  standards  of  educational  institutions  in 
Washington  and  preventing  any  abuse  of  the  power 
of  degree-giving.  Proper  provisions  cover  all  needed 
safeguards  for  such  purpose. 

But  the  vital  thought  underlying  the  bill,  the  clear 
purpose  of  the  originators  of  tlie  measure,  grows  out 
of  the  very  same  perception  of  unique  opportunities 
for  study  and  research  work  at  Washington  that  in 
the  beginning  evoked  the  dream  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity. It  is  true  that  Bishop  Hurst  so  clearly  saw 
this  field  of  opportunity  that  he,  with  that  tremendou.'; 
driving  power  which  was  the  mark  of  the  man,  sought 
to  translate  vision  into  task.  But  others  before  Bishop 
Hurst  saw  this  same  field,  and  others  since  his  day 
have  dwelt  upon  it  and  formulated  many  plans  and 
enterprises  that  covet  treasures  now  clear  to  all. 

After  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  board  to  be 
known  as  the  University  Board,  the  bill  gives  this 
board  three  specific  duties.  These  duties  sound  so 
familiar  to  the  present  workers  in  the  American  Uni- 
versity that  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  must  forgive  us  if 
we  wonder  whether  they  have  been  reading  the  catalog 
and  prospectus  of  the  American  University.  The 
board  is  to  "inquire  into  the  scientific  operations  of 
the  Government  and  recommend  *  *  *  measures 
for  utilizing  for  educational  or  research  purposes  such 
scientific  operations  and  the  governmental  facilities 
connected  therewith."    We  thank  the  honorable  mem- 


bers responsible  for  this  bill  for  this  reiteration  of  the 
work  to  which  some  time  ago  we  set  our  hands. 

A  second  provision  concerning  the  proposed  Uni- 
versity Board  is  that  it  "shall  advise  and  direct  adult 
research  students  *  *.  *  in  the  use  of  such  gov- 
ernmental operations  or  facilities  and  to  organize  and 
carry  on  any  post-graduate  teaching  and  research  work 
for  which  Congress  may  hereafter  apjjropriate  or 
acce])t  funds."  That  is  just  what  our  Institute  of 
Research  under  the  very  capable  leadership  of  our 
Director  of  Research,  Dr.  Frank  W.  Collier,  is  now 
doing. 

As  if,  indeed,  the  board  seal  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment were  desired  to  dignify  the  Fellowship  plan, 
which  is  the  crown  of  all  the  ei'forts  of  the  American 
University,  mark  this  last  provision  concerning  the 
educational  duties  of  the  jiroposed  University  Board. 
The  board, shall  "promote  exchange  of  professors  or 
students  between  universities  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  universities,  and  administer  any  funds  for  this 
purpose  which  may  be  appropriated  or  accepted  by 
Congress."  This  is  simply  the  Fellowship  plan  of  the 
American  University  in  so  many  words.  May  all  the 
stars  be  prosperous  to  its  widening  course.  We  thank 
the  distinguished  gentlemen  in  both  houses  of  Congress 
for  the  commendation  of  our  work  which  their  bill 
offers.  We  have  other  reasons  for  gratitude  to  Sena- 
tor Gallinger  who  helped  us  mightily  in  days  when 
such  help  was  gracious  indeed.  May  he  long  remain 
to  dignify  and  maintain  the  high  traditions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  of  which  he  is  so  dis- 
tinguished a  leader. 
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msHdl'     JOHN      W.     HAMILTON 


BISHOP    JOHN     W.     HAMILTON,     CHAN- 
CELLOR   OF    THE    AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY. 

Bishop  John  W.  Hamihoii  has  been  elected  Chan- 
cellor of  the  American  University.  He  was  elected 
to  succeed  his  brother,  Franklin  llaniilton,  who  at 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  held  during  the  past  month  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  a  bishop  and  appointed 
as  resident  bishoj)  at  Pittsburgh.  Thus  one  brother 
succeeds  the  other  as  an  active  bishop  in  the  church, 
while  the  retiring  bishoj)  succeeds  his  younger  Ijrotber 
as  chancellor  of  the  university.  The  situation  is 
unique  and  merits  a  word  of  reminiscence. 

Bi.shop  John  \V.  Hamilton  gave  the  first  dollar 
toward  founding  the  American  University.  In  the 
early  days  of  Bishop  Hurst's  titanic  struggle  to  in- 
augurate the  new  university  he  liad  no  closer  friend 
and  more  ardent  sympathizer  than  Bishop  Hamilton. 
The  two  again  and  again  were  brought  into  closest 
association  in  their  common  interest  in  the  great  work 
at   Washington.     ,\gain  and   again   Bishop   Hamilton 


brought  help  to  the  wearied  hands  of  Bishop  Hurst. 
Always  and  everywhere  the  younger  bishop  turned 
the  thoughts  and  gifts  of  his  multitudinous  friends 
toward  Washington.  This  interest  upon  the  part  of 
Bishop  Hamilton  persisted  through  the  administra- 
tion of  Bishop  McCabe.  Needless  to  say,  it  was  in- 
tensified when  Bishop  Hamilton's  voungest  brother, 
without  either  the  suggestion  or  indeed  the  knowledge 
of  Bishop  Hamilton  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the 
university. 

Throughout  the  service  of  Chancellor  Franklin 
Hamilton,  as  the  head  of  the  institution.  Bishop  John 
Hamilton  has  been  his  closest  and  most  valued  adviser 
and  helper.  Together  the  two  brothers  wrought  with 
unfaltering  zeal  to  advance  the  work  which  now  at 
last  was  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  and  trust 
of  the  most  conservative  educators.  The  older  brother, 
having  the  larger  circle  of  friends  and  helpers,  slowly 
Init  surely  moulded  his  vast  reach  of  acquaintanceship 
and  financial  backing  into  an  assured  support  for  the 
university.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Bishop 
Hamilton  has  had  (|uite  as  much  or  perhaps  more  to 
do  with  tbv  recent  notable  progress  and  success  which 
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have  come  to  the  American  University  than  has  Chan- 
ilHoi-  llamihon.  Not  a  few  of  the  bishop's  plans 
have  helped  materially  in  giving  present-day  vitality 
and  real  distinction  to  the  university  in  its  new  and 
chosen  field  of  life.  In  real  crises  of  the  university's 
struggle  the  enterprise  has  found  a  resourceful  and 
indomitable  leader  in  its  behalf  in  Bishoj)  Hamilton. 

Nothing,  therefore,  was  more  natural  than  that, 
upon  the  removal  of  Chancellor  Franklin  Hamilton, 
the  trustees  of  the  university  instantly  should  turn  to 
one  of  their  fellow  trustees,  this  long  tried  friend, 
and  ask  him  to  become  the  new  Chancellor  Hamilton. 
Bishop  John  Hamilton  has  accepted  the  trust  and 
already  has  assumed  the  care  of  the  institution  which 
immediately  must  be  relincjuished  by  Franklin  Hamil- 
ton because  of  the  heavy  and  pressing  duties  of  the 
great  P^jiiscopal  area  committed  to  his  care.  But  the 
university  will  gain  by  the  exchange,  for  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  man  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  few  men  in  the  country,  could  be  found  so  im- 
perially equipped  for  the  task  given  as  is  Bishop  John 
Hamilton.  From  earliest  youth  he  has  been  a  burden 
bearer,  accustomed  to  difficult  situations  and  seemingly 
impossible  demands.  Seldom  or  never  has  he  failed 
to  accomplish  more  than  was  asked  or  expected.  He 
has  lived  the  strenuous  life.  Times  without  number 
has  he  wrested  victory  out  of  defeat.  Yet  always 
has  this  been  done  without  leaving  behind  the  sting 
of  rancor  or  the  residuum  of  distrust.  For  if  there 
is  any  one  thing  in  which  all  unite  in  ascribing  to 
Bishop  John  W.  Hamilton  it  is  the  happy  grace  and 
real  gift  of  an  infinite  friendly  tactfulness.  While 
efficient  accomplishment  follows  the  work  of  his  hands, 
real  cause  for  mordant  grievance  against  John  Hamil- 
ton exists  with  no  man. 

The  American  University  counts  itself  happy,  in- 
deed, and  has  vast  reason  for  rejoicing  that  the  new 
Chancellor  has  come  to  his  kindom  for  such  a  time 
as  this.  Bishop  John  Hamilton  is  too  well  known 
to  need  here  any  biographical  introduction.  His  induc- 
tion into  office  instantly  brings  new  prestige  to  the 
university  and  will  multiply  its  clientele  in  every  field, 
as  the  days  go  on.  With  characteristic  forehandedness 
the  new  Chancellor  is  laying  plans  for  a  great  forward 
movement  in  behalf  of  the  university.  Already  he 
has  secured  cash  and  pledges  sufficient  to  e'ldow  one 
lectureship  in  the  university  and  has  made  good  head- 
way toward  the  endowing  of  a  second  lectureship. 
Thus  with  added  increment  will  go  on  the  campaign 
for  the  American  University.  This  campaign  de- 
signedly is  aimed  at  attaining  two  things, — a  wider 
circle  of  friends  and  a  new  attitude  of  helpfulness 
toward  increasing  the  resources  of  the  institution.  No 
one  is  better  fitted  to  lead  optimistically  and  resist- 
lessly  in  this  forward  movement  than  is  the  new 
Chancellor.  On  the  recent  Convocation  Day  Bishop 
John  Hamilton  was  honored  by  the  trustees  of  the 
American  University  with  the  gift  of  the  degree  of 
L.H.D.,  Doctor  of  the  More  Humane  Letters.  This 
highest  degree  which  a  university  can  confer  sym- 
bolizes the  faith  and  anticipation  of  all  friends  of  the 
university  in  the  leader  who  now  comes  to  guide  the 
destinies  of  an  enterprise  freighted  with  such  vast 
possibilities  for  the  future  and  with  such  prayers  to 
God  for  its  success.  Happy  indeed  and  divinely  favor- 
ing be  all  auspices  for  this  new  great  Chancellor.— 
illuminatus,  fortunatiis,  beatus! 


THE    AMERICAN    UNIVERSITY. 

By  (.'nAiNC'i;i.i.<jii  John  VV.  Hamii.tu.n. 

The  announcement  that  I  have  been  elected  chancellor  of 
the  American  University  has  been  puhlishcd  widely.  It 
would  seem  anomalous  for  me  to  retire  from  one  responsi- 
bility having  reached  the  age  limit,  to  assume  another  no 
less  arduous  and  equally  important. 

When  my  brother  was  elected  to  the  episcopacy  the  Bishop 
resident  in  Washington  and  one  of  the  leading  trustees  of 
the  University  came  to  me  to  obtain  my  consent  to  accept  the 
chancellorship  if  elected  by  the  trustees.  I  responded 
promptly,  "No.  I  am  laying  down  cares  at  the  voice  of  the 
Church.  Why  should  I  elect  to  take  up  others  equally  re- 
sponsible?" But  one  Bishop  after  another  continued  to  make 
the  same  request,  until  I  found  but  one  sentiment  and  a 
unanimous  election  in  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

A  substantial  pledge  toward  the  erection  of  another  build- 
ing was  immediately  made  by  one  of  the  trustees,  $1,000  in 
cash  was  placed  in  my  hands  toward  a  fund  for  free  scholar- 
ships and  $.'500  given  toward  the  improvements  of  the  grounds, 
and  the  retiring  chancellor  announced  a  new  bequest  of 
$100,000.  If  this  order  of  procedure  is  to  continue  it  will 
certainly  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  be  associated  for  a  time 
with  the  institution  which  so  commands  the  confidence  of  its 
friends.  I  am  advised  that  large  bequests  in  wills  have  also 
been  made  and  now  that  the  University  has  such  assured 
foundation  a  number  of  very  helpful  annuities  are  offered. 

It  is  certain  no  better  inducements  are  afiforded  anywhere 
for  the  wise  and  productive  use  of  money  than  in  this  beau- 
tifully and  eligibly  located  school.  Occupying  the  highest 
point  of  land  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  overlooking  the 
city,  Arlington  and  the  Potomac  River,  the  one  hundred  acres 
within  the  city  limits  give  the  landscape  artists  and  the  archi- 
tects of  buildings  an  opportunity  not  to  be  found  elsewhere 
in  or  near  the  capital. — The  Christian  Advocate. 

Boston,  Mass. 


ACTION  OF  TRUSTEES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 
BRAINARD  H.  WARNER. 

WiiEiiK.xs,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly  Father  in 
His  allwise  Providence  to  remove  from  our  earthly 
brotherhood  to  the  eternal  home  Brainard  H.  Warner; 
and 

Whereas,  While  burdened  with  heavy  responsi- 
bilities of  business,  Brainard  H.  Warner  gladly  found 
titne  to  devote  himself  to  many  religious,  educational 
and  philanthropic  works ;  be  it,  therefore, 

Resolved,  First,  that  the  Christian  Church  and  the 
entire  city  of  Washington  have  suffered  a  great  loss 
in  the  decease  of  this  strong  leader  and  faithful  citizen  ; 

Resolved,  Second,  that  we  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  American  University  express  our 
sense  of  bereavement  through  the  taking  froin  us  of 
one  whom  all  loved  and  admired  as  a  Christian  gentle- 
man and  brother ; 

Resolved,  Third,  that  these  resolutions  be  spread 
upon  our  minutes  and  published  in  the  American 
University  Courier  and  that  a  copy  of  the  same  be 
sent  to  the  family  of  our  departed  brother. 

TESTIMONIAL  TO  BISHOP  CRANSTON. 

The  Second  Convocation  of  the  American  University 
was  made  the  occasion  of  a  most  appropriate  testi- 
monial to  Bishop  Cranston,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
institution.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
felt  that  this  was  the  fitting  time  to  show  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  man  whose  active  service  as  senior 
bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  end- 
ing on  the  day  which  marked  the  completion  by  him 
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of  fifty  years  in  the  Christian  ministry.  And  so  it  was 
planned  to  give  formal  expression  to  this  feeling  on 
this  particular  day.  A  committee  long  had  taken  under 
advisement  the  hest  manner  of  observing  the  day  and 
finally  three  things  were  decided  upon.  And  these 
three  things,  all  of  which  were  fulfilled,  made  the  day 
memorable. 

The  first  was  the  action  of  the  trustees  in  con- 
ferring upon  the  Bishop  the  degree  of  L.H.D.,  Doctor 
of  the  More  Humane  Letters.  At  the  public  convoca- 
tion exercises  this  degree,  the  highest  degree  which  a 
university  can  confer,  accordingly  was  given  to  the 
Bishop  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  university.  It  was 
conferred  at  the  same  time  that  a  similar  degree  was 
given  to  Bishop  John  W.  Hamilton.  And  it  was  a 
most  interesting  sight,  indeed,  when  the  two  bishops 
who  during  so  many  years  had  served  side  by  side, 
stepped  forth  side  by  side  to  receive  their  academic 
distinctions.  Hardly  had  the  degree  been  conferred, 
however,  when  Hon.  B.  F.  Leighton,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  university,  caine  forward  and 
in  behalf  of  the  university  presented  Bishop  Cranston 
with  an  order  for  an  automobile.  Thus  the  second 
part  of  the  testimonial  as  planned  had  been  carried  out. 
The  third  and  final  mark  of  appreciation  for  the  man 
and  bishop  took  the  form  of  a  banquet  in  the  evening 
of  Convocation  Day,  and  in  this  the  university  was 
joined  by  the  friends  in  the  churches  and  the  city  of 
Washington.  This  occasion,  which  was  crowded  to 
the  capacity  of  the  hall  where  the  function  was  held, 
was  graced  by  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  banquet  itself  deserves  a 
notice  at  more  extended  length.  This  will  be  found 
in  another  column.  Here  we  desire  to  record  our 
deep  and  lasting  appreciation  of  all  that  Bishop  Cran- 


ston has  done  for  our  work  and  to  rejoice  w-ith  his 
legion  of  friends  that  he,  in  no  real  sense,  is  retired 
from  active  work,  but  has  simply  transferred  his 
activities  to  other  fields.  The  great  work  to  which 
now  he  is  dedicating  his  powers  will  give  vast  and  con- 
genial scope  to  all  his  efforts.  May  our  friend  be 
stayed  in  strength  and  health  to  see  the  desire  of  his 
heart  and  to  accomplish  the  mighty  task  to  which  he 
has  set  his  hands. 

BANQUET  TO  BISHOP  CRANSTON. 

On  the  evening  of  Convocation  Day,  Friday,  June 
2,  the  people  of  Washington  and  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict gave  to  Bishop  Cranston  a  testimonial  of  their 
appreciation  and  affection  which  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten. At  the  Maison  Rauscher,  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  the  company  gathered  from  far  and  wide  to  do 
honor  to  him  who  after  twenty  years  was  laying  down 
the  cares  of  the  active  episcopacy.  Seven  bishops  had 
come  to  speak  their  greetings.  Many  people  from  a 
distance  were  seated  at  the  tables.  There  was  every 
evidence  of  a  real  and  enthusiastic  interest  in  the 
purpose  for  which  the  company  had  gathered. 

After  a  bounteous  repast.  Dr.  McDowell,  District 
Superintendent  of  \\'ashington  District,,  called  the 
company  to  order.  Then  in  rapid  succession,  begin- 
ning with  the  toastmaster.  Dr.  McDowell  himself, 
speakers  followed  each  other  in  laudations  and  ex- 
pressions of  honor  and  appreciation  to  the  guest  of 
the  evening.  A  less  sensible  man  than  Bishop  Earl 
Cranston  might  have  been  forgiven  had  he  lost  his 
head  under  such  a  rain  of  praise.  But  most  of  it 
really  was  warranted,  all  of  the  words  were  sincere, 
and,  taken  all  in  all,  the  occasion  was  a  fitting  and 
thoroughly   justified   tribute   to  a   man   who   has   left 
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a  profound  impression  not  only  upon  tlie  national  capi- 
tal but  also  upon  the  country  as  a  whole.  Bishop  John 
Hamilton,  Bishop  Berry,  Bishop  Alphaeus  Wilson 
earlier  in  the  day.  Bishop  Nuelsen,  Bishop  Franklin 
Hamilton  and  finally  Bishop  Quayle  all  spoke  inter- 
estedly and  afl'ectionately. 

A  national  significance  was  given  to  the  function 
from  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Hon. 
Josephus  Daniels,  was  present  and  made  an  address 
that  appealed  to  all.  Not  to  be  outdone,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States,  showed  his 
interest  in  a  most  unusual  manner.  Being  engaged  at 
Annapolis  both  for  the  day  and  also  the  evening,  the 
President  none  the  less  planned  to  be  present.  To 
do  this  he  had  to  motor  over  to  Washington  for  the 
Ijanquet  and  then  later  in  the  night  motor  back  to  An- 
napolis again  in  order  to  meet  an  engagement  there. 
The  address  of  the  President  in  commendation  of 
Bishop  Cranston  was  most  felicitous.  The  President 
spoke  especially  of  the  spirit  of  the  Bishop  and  of 
the  influence  that  it  never  failed  to  exercise  upon 
him  when  with  Bishop  Cranston.  The  remarks  of 
the  Chief  Magistrate  showed  sincere  feeling  and  they 
evoked  universal  and  enthusiastic  approval.  Truly 
it  was  a  scene  long  to  be  remembered.  Earl  Cranston 
has  had  many  experiences  in  his  life,  but  none  that 
will  abide  more  sweetly,  we  believe,  than  this  last 
gathering  of  the  faithful  around  their  beloved  leader. 
He  goes  out  to  a  great  task.  The  memory  of  this  last 
testimonial  banquet  ought  to  hearten  him  through  all 
the  days  that  are  yet  to  be.    May  those  days  be  manv ! 


SECOND    CONVOCATION   JUNE   2,    1916. 

Bishop  John  W.  Hamilton  has  been  elected  Chan- 
cellor of  the  American  University  to  succeed  his 
brother,  Franklin  Hamilton,  who  resigned  to  take  up 


his  new  work  as  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Bishop  Earl  Cranston  was  tendereti  a  fine 
testimonial  at  the  convocation  exercises  in  the  after- 
noon, at  which  he  was  presented  with  an  automobile. 
In  the  evening  the  city  of  Washington  joined  in  a 
true  love-feast  banquet,  at  which,  among  many  other 
notable  guests,  there  were  jjresent  and  spoke  vSecre- 
tary  Daniels  and  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Bishop  Cranston  and  the  new  Chancellor  together 
were  honored  at  the  hands  of  the  university  trustees 
who  conferred  upon  the  two  bishops  the  degree  of 
L.H.D.,  Doctor  of  the  More  Humane  Letters.  Bishop 
William  A.  Quayle  made  a  remarkable  convocation 
address  on  the  subject,  "The  Scholar  and  His  Times." 
Those  who  have  heard  this  poet-preacher  know  how 
useless  is  the  effort  to  give  adequate  reporting  of  his 
utterances.  Suffice  to  say  that  the  Bishop  in  (liscours- 
ing  on  John  Milton  and  the  quickening  lessons  drawn 
from  his  career  never  were  more  eloquent,  happy  or 
effective.    The  hearers  were  enraptured. 

A  great  company  had  filled  the  new  open-air  amphi- 
theatre in  the  romantic  tulip  grove  on  the  university 
campus  to  mark  this  Second  Convocation  of  the 
American  University.  It  was  Friday,  June  2,  in  the 
afternoon.  Many  notable  citizens  of  the  national  capi- 
tal were  present.  Seven  bishops  were  on  the  plat- 
form and  took  part  in  the  exercises.  The  weather 
was  the  caressing  breath  of  a  perfect  day  in  June. 
The  sylvan  shade,  the  green  slopes  reaching  upward 
to  form  a  natural  amphitheatre,  the  bright  academic 
costumes  of  those  participating  in  the  convocation,  the 
historic  significance  of  the  hour  which  was  witness- 
ing the  first  assignment  of  degrees  in  the  life  of  a  new 
university,  the  noble  spaciousness  of  the  university 
campus  itself, — all  helped  to  make  the  occasion  mem- 
orable and  to  give  a  sense  of  exaltation  to  those  who 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  present.  It  was  a  record 
day  in  the  life  of  the  American  University. 

Ten  fellowships  were  granted  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  University  Board  of  Awards.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  two  honorary  degrees  given,  three  degrees 
were  conferred  upon  candidates  in  course.  The  work 
of  the  three  students  thus  honored  has  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  of  the  most  brilliant  character,  each 
candidate  having  added  constructively  to  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge.  One  discovered  three  laws  of  agri- 
culture which  will  serve  to  enrich  millions  of  acres 
of  farming  land  in  this  country.  The  second  has 
made  clear  the  methods  of  nitrogenous  enrichment  of 
the  soil.  The  third  has  created  a  more  economical 
way  of  producing  "Baby-beef."  Doctorates  in  phil- 
osophy were  awarded  to  Elbert  Clyde  Eathrop  and 
Junius  Sidney  Cates.  Morton  Oscar  Cooper  was 
made  Master  of  Arts. 

The  fellowship  awards  for  the  scholastic  year  ISHG- 
10] T  were  as  follows: 

Nominating    Institution  —  Sub- 
ject   AND    Place    of    Study-. 
.  Boston      University,      School      of 
Theology  —  Religious     Journal- 
ism— Columhia    University. 
.  University      of      Pennsylvania  — 
Philology — University  of   Penn- 
sylvania. 
.  Cornell  College — Religious  Educa- 
tion— Columbia    University, 
Miriam   Caris   Gould University    of     Pittsburgh  —  Psy- 
chology— Columbia  University. 


Name. 
Clyde   Foster   .\rniitage.. 

Eli  Edward  Burriss,  Jr., 

Clara    Frances   Chassell.. 
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Merrill  Jacob  Holmes Garrett  Biblical  Institute — Phil- 
osophy of  Religion — Harvard 
University. 

Clyde   B.   Moore Clark    University  —  Psj'chology  ■ — 

Clark    University. 

Raymond  Frank  Piper Harvard     University — Philosophy 

— Harvard    University. 

Madge  De  Grofft  Thurlow . .  Goucher  College  —  Physiology  — 
Johns    Hopkins   University. 

Archibald  Tremayne  Garrett  Biblical  Institute — Semit- 
ic?— Vale  University. 

Thos.  Jackson  Woofter.  Jr.  University  of  Georgia — Sociology 
— Columbia   University. 

FIRST  DEGREES  CONFERRED  BY  THE 
AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY. 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  the  More 
Humane  Letters  was  conferred  upon  Bishop  Earl 
Cranston  and  Bishop  John  WilHam  Hamilton,  in 
recognition  of  their  many  years  of  valuable  services 
to  their  church  and  country.  More  detailed  account 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  our  colutnns. 

The  degrees  in  course  were  conferred  upon  the 
candidates  of  whom  we  give  brief  sketches  as  follows : 

Elbert  Clyde  Lathrop,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  R.  T.  Lathrop, 
A.B.,  D.D.,  and  Sarah  A.  Lathrop,  .^.B.,  nee  Zeigler,  was 
born  in  Greensburg,  Ind.,  October  6,  188.5.  He  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  DePauvv  University  in 
1907,  and  during  the  year  l'.)06-190T  acted  as  Instructor  in 
Cheinistry  at  DePauw  University.  The  following  year. 
1907-1908,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Instructional  Staff  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  of  Purdue  University,  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  where  he  also  carried  on  research  work  in  chemistry, 
and  received  instruction  in  biology.  In  1908-1909  he  was 
Consulting  and  Analytical  Chemist  for  the  New  York 
.'\nalytical  Laboratory.  Brooklyn,  N.  ^"..  and  at  the  same  time 
served  as  Instructor  in  Chemistrv  in  the  night  school  of 
Pratt  Institute. 


In  the  spring  of  1909  he  entered  the  Office  of  Soil  Fer- 
tility Investigations,  Bureau  of  Soils,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  In  1915,  on  the  transfer  of  this  Oiifice  to 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  the  same  Department,  he 
was  appointed  as  Biochemist,  which  position  he  now  holds. 

In  the  fall  of  1914  he  registered  with  the  American  Uni- 
versity as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
with  his  major  subject  Chemistry,  and  his  principal  minor 
Plant  Physiology.  On  June  3,  1916,  he  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the  American  L'niversity,  being 
the  first  candidate  to  receive  a  degree  from  the  University. 
The  subject  of  his  dissertation  is  "A  Chemical  Study  of  the 
Organic   Nitrogen  Compounds  of   Soils  and  Fertilizers." 

-■Ml  of  Dr.  Lathrop's  work  was  done  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Dr.  Oswald  Schreiner,  Ph.D.,  who  reported 
on  his  thesis  as  follows:  "The  broad  scope  of  the  subject- 
matter,  the  quantity  of  the  experimental  work  performed, 
the  difficulties  in  experimentation  which  were  overcome,  the 
importance  and  significance  of  the  results  achieved  and  the 
excellence  of  presentation  of  a  difficult  scientific  subject,  are 
all  factors  which  especially  make  this  dissertation  notable 
in  complying  with  the  high  standard  of  quality  which  the 
American  University  requires." 

During  the  past  seven  years  Dr.  Lathrop  has  been  engaged 
in  chemical  researches  dealing  with  the  subject  of  Soil  Fer- 
tility. His  researches  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the 
question  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  organic  matter  of 
soils  and  fertilizers  and  the  biochemical  changes  which  take 
place  in  soils.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  Department 
Bulletins  and  other  scientific  papers  on  the  chemistry  of  soils 
and  fertilizers.  In  1911  Dr.  Lathrop  was  awarded  the  Longs- 
treth  Medal  of  Merit  by  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia 
for   "importanv   recent   researches   in   agricultural   chemistry." 

Dr.  Lathrop  is  a  member  of  the  Beta  Theta  Pi  Fraternity, 
a  Fellow  of  the  -'\merican  Association  for  the  .'\dvancenient 
of  Science,  a  member  of  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
and  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  ."Kgronomy. 

Junius  Sidney  Gates,  son  of  Henry  Manley  and  Mary 
Elizabeth  Gates,  nee  Bradshaw,  born  August  10,  1877.  at 
Swepsonville,  N.  C. ;  spent  early  life  on  father's  plantation; 
received  a  connnon  school  education  at  local  school ;  received 
a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agriculture  from  North  Carolina 
A.  &  M.  College  at  Raleigh,  1902;  received  a  degree  of  Master 
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of  Agriculture  from  same  insfitution  in  1904;  entered  the 
Graduate  College  of  Cornell  Urtiversity  in  fall  of  1904,  pur- 
suing work  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy; 
before  completing  doctorate  work  accepted  a  position  with 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  fall  of  1905  to  carry 
on  research  work  in  the  Office  of  Farm  Management;  for 
seven  years  was  head  of  the  section  of  Weeds  and  Tillage 
Investigations  in  this  Ofiice,  making  many  important  dis- 
coveries in  the  economic  control  of  America's  greatest  weed 
pests,  the  results  of  which  have  been  published  in  various 
departmental  bulletins  and  scientific  articles;  while  pursuing 
these  studies,  also  discovered  new  fundamental  laws  on  the 
relation  of  weeds  to  tillage  needs  of  crops. 

Was  furlonghed  from  this  Office  from  1913  to  lOK),  inclu- 
sive, during  which  time  was  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Southern 
Planter,  the  leading  and  oldest  agricultural  journal  of  the 
South,  published  at  Richmond,  Va.  In  capacity  as  editor  of 
this  journal  took  a  strong  part  in  the  matter  of  legislation 
bearing  on  agricultural  development  in  this  region  and  was 
instrumental  in  fighting  through  the  Virginia  Legislature  such 
pieces  of  constructive  legislation  as  the  Lime  Grinding  Act ; 
the  Lewis  Dog  Law.  which  is  now  looked  upon  as  a  model 
for  the  control  of  "predatory  dogs";  the  Bonding  Commis- 
sion Merchant  Law ;  the  Torrens  Land  Registration  Law,  etc. 

In  1914  was  called  back  to  accept  a  position  in  an  executive 
capacity  in  the  Office  of  Farm  Management,  having  in  charge 
Farm  Organization  Investigations  for  the  Northeastern  States, 
which  position  he  now  holds. 

Registered  as  candidate  for  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  the 
American  University  in,  fall  of  1914,  taking  as  major  subject 
Agricultural  Economics,  principal  minor  Agronomy ;  sub- 
mitted dissertation  on  "Some  Investigations  on  the  Weed 
Problem  in  American  Agriculture,"  and  was  granted  degree 
of  Ph.D.,  June  3,   1916. 

Dr.  Cafes'  work  was  done  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  Dr.  W.  J.  Spillman,  whose  comment  on  his  thesis  was : 
"It  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  single  individual  to  make 
as  many  important  discoveries  as  were  made  by  Mr.  Gates 
in  pursuing  these  studies.  I  feel  that  they  are  unique  in 
their  enormous  economic  value  to  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try." 

Dr.  Gates  is  a  member  of  Kappa  Sigma  and  Alpha  Zeta 
fraternities ;  also  of  numerous  economic  and  scientific  so- 
cieties. 

Morton  Oscar  Cooper  was  born  October  23,  188S,  at  Man- 
son,  Iowa ;  spent  his  life  on  a  farm  until  he  entered  the 
Iowa  State  College  in  1908,  from  which  institution  he  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture  in  1913. 
ranking  second  in  scholarship  in  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
He  was  the  winner  of  the  Armour  Scholarship,  donated  by 
J.  Ogden  Armour,  and  the  State  Fair  Scholarship,  donated 
by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Iowa.  He  represented 
the  Iowa  State  College  as  a  member  of  the  Livestock  Judging 
Team  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  1911,  and  at  Chicago,  111.,  the 
same  year.  He  was  appointed  instructor  in  Animal  Hus- 
bandry at  Delaware  College,  Newark,  Del.,  1912,  and  became 
Scientific  Assistant,  Office  of  Farm  Management,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  1912,  which  position  he 
now  holds.  He  is  joint  author  of  a  number  of  bulletins 
published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Phi  Kappa  Phi  and  Delta  Sigma  Rho  fraternities, 
and  of  the  American  Farm  Management  Association. 

Mr.  Cooper  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from 
the  American  University,  June  3,  1916.  His  work  was  done 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Thomson,  who 
said  of  Mr.  Cooper's  thesis :  "I  believe  this  thesis  to  be 
an  excellent  contribution  to  the  literature  on  the  economics 
of  livestock  production  in  this  country.  Mr.  Cooper  has 
shown  excellent  ability  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  not 
only  presenting  it  in  clear,  concise  form,  but  interpreting  the 
results  in  a  broad,  philosophical  manner." 


Bisliop  Franklin  Hamilton,  Chancellor,  rresidinfj 
Music  by  I'istorio's  Concert  Band 

Chief  Marshal Dr.  William  R.  Weddcrspooi. 

Chief'   Marshal's  Aids: 

Rev.  Henry   Anstadt,   Luther    Memorial    Church. 

Rev.  James  D.  Buhrer,  P'irst  Reformed  Church. 

Rev.  L,.    Morgan     Chambers,     McKendree     Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

Rev.  John  Brittan  Clark,  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  Robert  W.  Coe,  First  Congregational  Church. 

Rev.  Charles  R.  Fultz,  United  Brethren  Church. 

Rev.  Paul     R.     Hickok,     Metropolitan     Presbyterian 
Church. 

Rev.  H.  L.  Hout,  Calvary  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South. 

Rev.  G.    I.    Humphreys,    First     Methodist     Protestant 
Church. 

Rev.  D.  H.  Martin,  Dumbart(m  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

Rev.  H.  W.  O.  Millington,  Brookland  Baptist  Churcli. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Shearer,  St.  Columba  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church. 

Rev.  Thomas  W.  Sidwell,  Friends  Church. 

Rev.  Charles  T.  Warner,  St.  Alban's  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church. 

Rev.  G.  Ellis  Williams,  Pet  worth  Methoilist  Episcopal 
Church. 

Precentor,    Mr.    Irving    LcRay    McCathran. 

1.  Procession Music  by  Band 

2.  Invocation Rev.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman,  D.D. 

3.  Music  Band 

4.  Convocation  Prayer Rev.  Charles  Wood,  D.D. 

5.  Faith  of  Our  Fathers Frederick  W.  Faber 

(Singing  by  All  the  People,  Standing.) 

C.  Convocation  Oration  

Bishop    William    Alfred    Quayle.    LL.D.,    Litt. 
D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

7.  Music   Band 

8.  Assignment  of  University  Fellowships. 

9.  Conferring  of  Degrees: 

Elbert   Clyde   Lathrop,   Doctor  of   Philosophy. 
Dissertation — A  Chemical  Study  of  the  Or- 
ganic   Nitrogen   Compounds   of    Soils   and 
Fertilizers. 
Junius  Sidney  Gates,  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
Dissertation — Some     Investigations     on     the 
Weed   Problem   in   American   Agriculture. 
Morton  Oscar  Cooper,  Master  of  Arts. 

Thesis — An  Economic  Study  of  the  Produc- 
tion of  Beef  in  the  Corn  Belt  States. 

10.  Music   Banc! 

1  ] .  Address   

Bishop  J.  W.  Hamilton,  LL.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

12.  Address   

Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy.* 


THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  SECOND 
CONVOCATION. 

Grove  Amphitheatre,  University  Grounds. — 2:15 
P.  M.,  Academic  Procession. — 2:30  P.  M.,  Con- 
vocation Exercises. — 5 :00  P.  M.,  Band  Concert 
and  Lawn  Reception. — Friday,  June  Second, 
MCMXVI. 


*Bishop  Alphaeus  W.  Wilson  spoke  in  place  of 
Secretary  Daniels,  kept  away  by  official  duties. 

13.  Greeting  from  the  Board  of  Trustees 

Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Leighton,  LL.D. 

14.  America    

Samuel    Francis    Smith 

(Singing  by  All  the  People,  Standing) 
1 T).  Benediction   

Bishop   Joseph   F.   Berry,  LL.D.,   Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
16.  Music  by  the  Band  and  Lawn  Reception. 
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ELBERT    CLYDE    LATHROP 


JUNIUS    SIDNEY    GATES 


MORTON     OSCAR     COOPER 


EXTENSION   LECTURES. 


With  the  second  semester  the  American  Univer- 
sity, with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Economics,  introduced  a  new  phase  of  ex- 
tension lectures.  In  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Col- 
lege of  History  every  Saturday  afternoon,  moving- 
picture  lectures,  describing  the  diflerent  countries 
of  the  world  and  different  industries,  were  given. 
These  lectures  increased  in  popularity ;  and  two 
series,  covering  the  first  and  second  semester,  have 
been  planned  for  the  coming  academic  year. 


LECTURES    BY    DR.    MITCHELL   CARROLL. 

On  the  afternoons  oi  April  4  and  6,  Dr.  Carroll 
delivered  lectures  on  Rome,  the  Eternal  City,  and 
Our  American  Archaeological  Heritage,  respect- 
ively. Both  lectures  were  illustrated  by  stereopti- 
con.  The  slides  illustrating  ancient  Rome  were  most 
uncomfnon,  and  those  illustrating  the  second  lecture 
were  a  revelation  of  the  rich  archaeological  heritage 
of  America.  The  lecturer  proved  to  his  audiences 
that  archaeology  is  anything  but  a  dry  subject. 

DR.   THEODORE  P.   ION,   D.   C.   L.,  ON   THE 
EASTERN  QUESTION. 

The  present  world-war  seems  destined  to  end  the 
age-long  Eastern  Question.  Dr.  Ion,  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  on  international  law,  and  a 
native  of  Greece,  lectured  on  the  timely  subject. 
The  Eastern  Question,  on  April  25  and  27.  In  the 
first  lecture  he  treated  his  subject  from  its  origin 
to  the  Special  Treaty  of  1841.  In  the  second  lecture 
he  began  with  the  Crimean  War  and  carried  the 
history  down  to  the  present  war,  and  helped  his 
hearers  to  forecast  the  outcome  of  the  present  strug- 
gle. International  law  was  seen  to  be  a  very  real 
thing  as  elucidated  by  Dr.  Ion. 


DR.  GEORGE  S.  DUNCAN  ON  THE  ANCIENT 
EAST. 

Dr.  George  S.  Duncan,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  and  Consulting  Professor  of 
Oriental  Languages  and  Literature  of  the  Ameri- 
can University,  delivered  his  first  lectures  at  the 
American  University  May  2  and  5.  The  first  lec- 
ture. The  Sumerians  in  Mesopotamia,  5000  B.  C- 
2000  B.  C,  outlined  the  life  of  the  peoples  in  the 
land  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  rivers  for 
three  thousand  years.  The  second  lecture.  Archae- 
ology and  the  Old  Testament,  2000  B.  C.-500  B.  C, 
was  a  scholarly  and  vivid  account  of  the  sources 
and  development  of  the  Old  Testament.  Dr.  Dun- 
can not  only  illustrated  his  lectures  with  lantern 
slides  but  with  tablets  thousands  of  vears  old. 


DEATH  OF  JOHN  BROOKS  HAMMOND. 

The  older  residents  of  the  National  Capital  recall 
John  B.  Hammond  as  a  stirring  and  prosperous  busi- 
ness man  who  thirty  years  ago  played  a  vital  part 
in  the  life  of  the  city.  In  war  times  John  Hammond 
was  engaged  in  civilian  service  in  aid  of  the  army  and 
was  so  closely  connected  with  army  affairs  that  he 
long  had  been  accounted  a  Civil  War  veteran.  He 
had  indeed  been  admitted  to  membership  in  one  of 
the  Grand  Army  posts  of  Washington.  His  memories 
of  war  experiences  were  varied  and  vivid.  Among 
his  treasures  were  a  revolver  and  bowie  knife,  taken 
from  a  Confederate  soldier  near  Cabin  John  Bridge, 
just  outside  of  Washington.  As  a  business  man  he 
lield  an  important  place  in  the  city's  activities.  When 
a  great  gale  had  twisted  out  of  plumb  the  high  tower 
of  the  Metropolitan  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and 
the  tower  was  in  imminent  danger  of  falling,  Mr. 
Hammond  was  commissioned  to  save  the  tower  which 
he  did  by  a  most  ingenious  method  of  mechanics. 

One  of  the  great  events  in  Mr.  Hammond's  life 
was   his  association   with   President   McKinley.     Mr. 
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Ihimmoiul  served  on  the  McKinley  Inauguration  Com- 
mittee and  was  brought  into  close  association  with 
the  President.  He  was  instrumental  in  bringing  to  the 
university  the  old  stepping  stone  of  Metropolitan 
Church  on  which,  as  our  friend  often  was  wont  to 
remind  visitors  to  the  university,  many  Presidents  of 
the  United  Slates  had  rested. 

The  last  twenty  years  of  Mr.  Hammond's  life  were 
spent  as  the  vSupcrintendent  of  the  C.rounds  and  Build- 
ings of  the  American  University.  Faithful  in  his 
services,  assiduous  always  in  his  love  and  care  for 
the  university,  John  B.  Hammond  came  to  be  him- 
self at  the  last  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  university. 
His  manly,  dignified  frame,  his  kindly,  genial  face, 
with  its  long  patriarchal  beard,  his  old-time  regard 
for  the  prerogatives  of  his  office  and  his  pleasant 
friendly  speech,  all  gave  an  impression  to  the  visitors 
to  the  university  that  they  were  glad  to  cherish.  But 
now  our  friend  has  fallen.  He  has  heard  his  Master's 
call  and  has  laid  down  all  earthly  cares.  He  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten.  His  labor  was  builded  into  the 
walls  of  the  growing  university,  not  only  in  a  physical 
but  also  in  a  deeper  sense.  We  have  faith  that  he 
will  continue  to  rejoice  in  our  progress.  His  rela- 
tives, daughters  and  wife,  have  our  sympathy  in  their 
bereavement.  In  another  column  reference  is  made 
to  the  most  fitting  and  highly  interesting  memorial 
which  the  widow  "of  Mr.  Hammond  has  established 
in  the  university  to  commemorate  her  husband.  Thus 
for  all  time  John  B.  Hammond  is  to  have  his  name 
linked  in  fitting  manner  with  the  enterprise  to  which 
he  gave  twenty  years  of  his  life. 

JOHN   B.   HAMMOND    COLLECTION    OF 
AMERICANA. 

Mrs.  Hammond,  the  widow  of  the  late  John  B. 
Hammond,  for  twenty  years  Superintendent  of  the 
Grounds  and  Buildings  of  the  American  University, 
has  planned  a  most  interesting  memorial  for  her  hus- 
band. In  keeping  with  Mr.  Hammond's  long  and  deep 
interest  in  the  university,  Mrs.  Hammond  is  making 
a  collection  of  various  objects  which  her  husband  had 
gathered  connected  with  historic  events  in  the  nation's 
life.  These  she  is  forming  into  a  memorial  gift  to 
the  university  in  her  husband's  name  with  the  idea  that 
they  shall  be  kept  together  in  perpetuity  and  bear  his 
name.  A  large  and  appropriate  glass  case  is  being 
made  to  house  these  objects  in  the  university  library. 
There  in  excellent  light  they  will  be  displayed  to  all 
visitors  and  form  a  most  interesting  adjunct  to  the 
growing  treasures  of  the  university. 

A  goodly  number  of  American  weapons  and  firearms 
form  the  basis  of  the  exhibition.  In  addition  there 
are  varied  examples  of  ammunition.  Some  Indian 
arms  recall  aboriginal  days.  A  hatchet,  brick  and 
knife  from  the  house  in  which  George  Washington 
was  born  are  preserved.  A  fine  portrait  of  President 
McKinley  adds  to  the  interest.  Captured  Confederate 
weapons,  with  a  reproduction  of  the  John  Brown 
pike  of  Harper's  Ferry  which  served  one  Confederate 
cavalry  force  as  a  lance,  bring  back  stirring  times  of 
the  Civil  War. 

In  addition  there  is  a  truly  remarkable  collection 
of  Confederate  money.  This  gathering  of  Confederate 
and  old  State  notes  with  one  Confederate  bond  is 
worthy  of  any  museum  in  the  land.    A  bag  of  ancient 


coins,  of  which  several  cover  examples  most  rare  in 
American  numismatics,  heightens  the  historic  value 
of  this  truly  notable  memorial  to  a  departed  friend. 
Four  large  illustrated  volumes,  two  on  the  Civil  War 
and  two  on  our  Island  I'ossessions,  enrich  the  col- 
lection. 

CLARENCE    G.   TORREYSON,   NEW   SUPER- 
INTENDENT   OF    GROUNDS    AND 
BUILDINGS. 

Succeeding  the  late  John  B.  Hammond,  Clarence 
Gregg  Torreyson  has  been  appointed  Superintendent 
of  the  Grounds  and  Buildings  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  Torreyson  for  twelve  years  was  the  effi- 
cient and  faithful  assistant  of  Mr.  Hammond  in  all 
the  work  of  the  superintendency.  The  new  super- 
intendent comes  to  his  present  position,  therefore, 
thorouglily  equipped  and  posted  in  all  details  of  the 
work.  He  has  earned  his  promotion  and  will  justify 
it  in  every  particular. 

vSuperintendent  Torreyson  will  live  on  the  grounds 
of  the  university  in  a  house  which  now  is  being  fitted 
up  with  modern  improvements  for  his  occupancy. 
This  house  of  the  superintendent,  as  it  will  be  known, 
is  on  Nebraska  Avenue  in  close  proximity  to  the  Col- 
lege of  History.  When  all  repairs  are  completed  it 
will  be  a  delightful  home  for  our  superintendent,  but 
more,  it  will  result  in  having  a  responsible  representa- 
tive of  the  university  present  to  receive  all  visitors. 
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Officers  of  the  American  University. 

Cliancellor,    Hish.ip    Tnlin    W.    Hamilton,    LL.    D.,    I..    H.    D. 
Vice-Chancellor,   Bishop  A.   W.  Wilson,  D.   D.,  LL.   D. 
Endowment  Secretary,    Fred   M.    Stone,   D.    D. 
Registrar  and   Assistant   Secretary,   Albert   Osborn,    B.    D. 
Field   Secretary,    J.    B.    Polsgrove,    D.    D. 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
President,  Mr.   Benjamin  F.   LeightOHv 
Vice-President,    Mr.    William    S.    Pilling. 
Treasurer,    Mr.    Charles    C.    Glover. 
Secretary,   Charles  W.   Baldwin,   D.   D. 
Board  of  Trustees. 
Class  of  1919. 
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No.  1 


The  Ex-Chancellor. 

It  is  but  just  to  Bishop 
Franklin  Hamilton  to  say 
that  during  his  administra- 
tiim  the  expenditures  of 
the  American  University 
have  Ijeen  brought  within 
its  income  and  more  than 
a  million  dollars  added  to 
its  holdings.  This  alone 
made  it  possible  to  open  the 
school. 

But  he  had  so  many  in- 
terests in  hand,  so  many 
unfinished  underta  kings 
that  it  will  he  some  time 
before  he  can  transfer  to 
his  successor  all  these  mat- 
ters satisfactorily  to  him- 
self and  all  concerned.  His 
assignment  to  a  residence 
in  Pittsburgh  will  enable 
him  to  give  frequent  ad- 
vice, attend  all  meetings  of 


BISHOP   FRANKLIN    HAMILTON 

The  election  of  Chancellor  Franklin  Hamilton  to  the  ol 
in    the    Methodist    Episcopal    Church,    and   the    election    o 
John    William     Hamilton,    a    retired    Bishop,    to    be    his 
"Chancellor  of  the  .American  University,   is   without   a   precedent 
history  of  the   Church. 


the  trustees,  and  answer 
questions  concerning  the 
administration  of  the  uni- 
versity, without  interfering 
with  his  Episcopal  duties. 

The  first  duty  of  the  new 
Chancellor  will  be  to  secure 
additional  facilities  for  the 
opening  of  new  depart- 
ments, and  to  furnish  ad- 
ditional accommodations 
for  the  increase  of  stu- 
dents. Every  dollar  re- 
ceived will  be  so  nuich 
clear  gain,  and  will  not  be 
needed  to  pay  deficiencies 
of  old  indebtedness,  but 
promote  the  greater  useful- 
ness of  the  university.  The 
friends  of  the  former 
Chancellor  can  make  no 
mistake  in  rallying  to  the 
hop  support  of  the  new  Chan- 
'^Ys    cellor,  for  it  is  "all  in  the 

the      r         •]      II 

family. 


Recent  Gifts  of  Money. 

(The  acknowledgment  of  sums  less  than  five  dollars 
is  to  be  considered  sufficient  receipt  therefor-) 

General  Fiind—^:r,OM,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Swift;  $150.00, 
\V.  S.  Pilling:  $100.00,  T.  W.  v^mith,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Cochran,  Calvert  Crary,  C.  C.  Glover,  Mary  E.  Robin- 
son, Wm.  Price,  Alex.  Simpson,  W.  S.  Corby,  S.  F. 
Bowser,  Charles  Gibson,  J-  N.  Gamble,  W.  J.  Faux ; 
$.50.00,  C.  W.  Fairbanks,  Anna  F.  Bickley.  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Keator,  Summerfield  Baldwin,  C.  E.  Welch,  John 
Gribbell,  T-  C.  Letts;  $2.5.00,  G.  H.  Maxwell,  H.  B. 
Felton,  B."  F.  Leighton,  C.  B.  Rogers,  T-  H.  Anderson, 
H.  O.  S.  Heistand,  R.  S.  Ingraham;  $15.00.  C.  H. 
Smith;  $10.00,  Z.  L.  White;  $1.00,  Miss  Isabella  L. 
Grant,  D.  W.  Couch,  Mrs.  D-  W.  Couch,  Miss  Ann 
Couch,  E.  H.  Scott,  A.  E.  Budd,  Miss  M.  A.  Alex- 
ander. 

Felloii'ship  and  Scholarship  Fund — $1,750,  Mrs.  G. 
F.  Sw^ift;  $250.00,  T.  C.  Hunter;  $50.00,  W.  J.  Mont- 
gomery; $40.00,  J.  Edgar  Leavcraft;  $35.00,  M.  H. 
:\Iasland;  $20.00,  Lars  A.  Wh'itcomb ;  $10.00.  F.  F. 
Thornberg;  $2.00,  J.  W.  Rhoades. 

Asbury  Memorial  Fund — $100.00,  C.  W.  Drees. 

McKinlev  College  of  Government— $-i,OOO.OQ,  Es- 
tate of  T.  t).  Collins. 

Bishop  McCabe  Lectureship  FirHrf— $1,000.00,  Es- 
tate of  T.  D.  Collins ;  $2.00,  E.  L.  Braun,  Frank  King- 


don,  Lester  Strout ;  $1.00,  John  Krantz,  John  Carson, 
C.  H.  Bryant. 

Bishop  Hamilton  Lectureship  Fund— $1,000.00,  Es- 
tate of  T.  D.  Collins ;  $8.00,  C.  L.  Cole ;  $6.00,  B.  W. 
Kramer,  L.  E.  Watson;  $5.00,  H.  G.  Falke,  G.  W- 
Townsend,  D.  D.  King;  $4.00,  W.  H.  Bower,  Fred 
Goodger.  R.  O.  Phillips ;  $3.00,  M.  G.  Shuman,  H.  A. 
Reed,  M.  W.  Fuller ;  $2-50,  ].  A.  Brewington ;  $2.00, 
I.  L.  Sparklin,  E.  A.  Cooke,"  D.  ].  Ford,  Miss  Sarah 
Lansing,  E.  W.  Blakeman,  H.  L.  Goodrich,  H.  G.  Mc- 
Cann,  O.  E.  Rodkey,  F.  L.  Decker,  F.  A.  Gould; 
$1.50,  E.  L.  Nixon;  $1.00,  A.  B.  Mettler,  T.  H.  Skew- 
is,  E.  H.  Scott,  A.  E.  Budd,  E.  V.  Allen,  C.  F.  Beebe 
C.  H.  Bryant,  C.  F.  Butterfield,  W.  F.  Davis,  C.  E 
Dow,  A.  C.  Elliott,  F.  K.  Gamble,  E-  S.  Gahan,  To'-- 
Gibson,  T.  F.  Jones,  A.  J.  Lockhart,  T.  N.  Palme 
W.  R.  Patterson,  D.  B.  Phelan,  G.  O.  Richardson,  T 
T.  Ross,  C.  F.  Smith,  O-  F.  Smith,  H.  H.  Johnson,  D 
W.  Howell,  R.  S.  Cushman,  Miss  M.  L  Henrv.  Mar^ 
E.  Henry,  D.  F.  Faulkner,  I.  T.  Johnson,  H.  W.  Nor- 
ton, J.  M.  Cass,  D.  L.  Marsh,  F.  M.  Malcolm,  C.  N 
Garland,  J.  H.  Smith,  S.  S.  Williams,  Miss  M.  L. 
Monroe,  Frederick  Palladino,  C.  A.  Purdy. 


A  Father's  Benevolence  Made  Effective  by  His  Son 

The  late  Truman  D.  Collins,  of  Nebraska,  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  known  widely  for  three  distinct  traits— his 
exemplification  in  dress  and  general  habits  of  the  sim- 
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pie  life,  his  business  acumen  applied  to  a  diversity  of 
material  interests,  and  his  practical  helpfulness  in  lines 
of  Christian  benevolence,  especially  in  the  promotion 
of  missions.  His  decease,  a  few  years  ago,  threw  upon 
others  the  care  of  an  estate  of  varied  properties,  re- 
quiring utmost  diligence  and  sagacity  for  their  con- 
servation. This  function  has  been  jierformed  faith- 
fully and  energetically  by  the  administrator,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward S.  Collins.  From  the  hand  of  this  efficient  execu- 
tor the  American  University  has  received  six  thousand 
dollars  in  fulfillment  of  pledges  made  by  his  father ; 
four  thousand  for  the  McKinley  Memorial  College  of 
Government  Fund,  and  one  thousand  each  for  the 
Bishop  Hamilton  and  Bisho])  McCabe  Lectureshij)s. 
May  the  Collins  tribe  increase  in  number  and  in  jjos- 
sessions ! 

Massachusetts  Avenue  to  Be  Improved  to  the 
District  Line. 

Of  the  large  number  of  matters  affected  Ijy  the  ac- 
tion of  the  recent  Congress  one  is  materially  related  to 
the  American  University  and  the  region  surrovmding 
our  site.  That  item  is  the  appropriation  for  the  widen- 
ing and  surfacing  of  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts 
avenue  from  Nebraska  avenue  to  the  District  line. 
This  portion  of  the  handsome  thoroughfare  which 
traverses  the  District  from  Anacostia  river  on  the 
southeast  to  the  Maryland  line  on  the  northwest  has 
been  opened  and  graded  for  about  three  years,  and  for 
two  years  and  more  has  been  utilized  by  the  electric 
trolley  line  which  serves  the  public  traveling  to  the 
university. 

This  new  improvement  will  give  fine  opportunity  for 
travel  by  private  vehicles  and  on  horseback  through  a 
region  of  picturesque  beauty,  and  for  the  farther  de- 
velopment of  a  vast  tract,  sloping  to  the  west  and 
north  toward  the  Potomac  and  eminently  fitted  by  na- 
ture for  modest  homes  and  more  palatial  villas.  With 
other  and  similar  extensions  of  streets  and  avenues 
through  the  suburban  parts  of  the  district  and  the 
building  of  additional  means  of  rapid  transit,  Wash- 
ington is  providing  the  conditions  for  the  building  of 
homes  (and,  we  fear,  of  apartments),  where  the  bene- 
fits of  air  and  sunshine  will  be  enjoyed  in  an  increasing 
degree  for  its  growing  population. 

The   New   Mount   Vernon   Seminary. 

On  its  beautiful  and  commanding  site  on  the  east 
side  of  Nebraska  avenue,  just  north  of  Massachusetts 
avenue,  ground  has  been  broken  and  foundations  are 
in  progress  for  the  new  Mount  Vernon  Seminary.  The 
long  and  honorable  record  of  this  leading  institution 
for  the  education  of  girls  and  young  women,  located 
at  M  and  Eleventh  streets,  northwest,  is  about  to  find 
its  golden  opportunity  for  expansion  in  its  new  habitat 
so  near  to  the  American  University.  The  structure 
about  to  arise  at  a  cost  of  about  $300,000,  will  form  a 
prominent  and  attractive  adornment  to  the  city  on  the 
northwest  heights,  the  topographical  crown  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital.  From  the  level  of  the  site  itself  a  broad 
view  opens  to  the  eye  in  every  direction,  while  from 
the  upper  stories  and  roof  of  the  building  a  magnifi- 
cent panorama  taking  in  the  city  of  Washington,  the 
Virginia  stretches  down  the  Potomac  to  Mt.  Vernon 
and  westward  to  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  and  the 
Sugar  Loaf  of  western  IMaryland,  will  inspire  the  be- 
holder. 

In  a  later  issue  of  the  Courier  we  shall  hope  to  pre- 


sent our  readers  with  a  detailed  description  and  ])icture 
of  the  building  which  is  to  stand  as  a  neighbor  to  our 
own  College  of  History.  To  Mrs.  Somers,  the  vener- 
able founder,  to  Mrs.  Hensley,  her  efficient  lieutenant, 
to  the  stafif  of  teachers,  to  the  hundreds  of  alumnae 
and  to  the  friends  of  the  Seminary  we  e.xlend  our 
hearty  congratulations  at  the  inception  of  the  great 
enterprise,  and  with  them  all  we  shall  rejoice  when 
the  capstone  is  placed  on  the  noble  pile,  and  join  in 
the  song  of  "Grace,  Grace  Unto  It." 

Calendar  for   Academic   Year   1916-1917. 

Tuesday,  Ocober  .'3 — First  Semester  begins. 
Thursday,  November  30 — Thanksgiving  Day.     Work 

suspended, 
'i'hursday,  December  81 — Christmas  recess  begins. 
Monday,  December  25 — Christmas  Day. 

1917. 

Tuesday,  January  2 — Second  semester  liegins. 
Thursday,     February     22 — Washington's      Birthday. 

Work  suspended- 
Thursday,  April  5 — Easter  recess  begins. 
.Sunday,  April  8 — Easter  Day. 
Tuesday,  April  10 — Work  resumed. 
Tuesday,  May  2!) — Convocation  Day. 


More  Colonial   Pieces   from   Dr.   Dov^^Iing. 

Dr.  Thomas  Dowling  again  has  made  a  notable  con- 
tribution to  the  university  in  the  gift  of  several  an- 
cient spinning  wheels,  both  for  cotton  and  flax.  Other 
articles  of  Americana  previously  had  been  added  to 
our  growing  collection  by  the  same  friendly  hand. 
These  have  been  put  in  tlie  southwest  corner  on  the 
main  floor  of  the  College  of  Historj',  where  the  be- 
ginnings of  our  university  museum  may  be  seen.  Dr. 
Dowling's  method  of  showing  and  promoting  a  whole- 
some antiquarian  interest  in  the  early  period  of  our 
national  life  is  to  be  commended  and  should  stimu- 
late others  to  "doing  likewise." 


A   Grand  Knabe  Piano  Installed. 

Through  the  kind  offices  of  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Collier 
a  very  fine  piano  has  been  placed  in  our  Assembly 
Hall.  The  instrument  is  one  of  the  Knabe  Piano 
Company,  a  grand,  of  superior  tone.  This  long  es- 
tablished and  honorable  house  generously  has  made 
the  university  an  indefinite  loan  of  this  superb  musi- 
cal mechanism.  Its  attractive  appearance  and  beauti- 
ful response  to  the  deft  touch  of  I^rofessor  MacWat- 
ters  and  other  artists  already  have  given  much  pleas- 
ure to  many  hearers.  It  is  a  highly  prized  acquisition 
to  the  equipment  of  our  College  of  History. 


Miss  Jackson  Gives  An  Interesting  Letter. 

Miss  Cordelia  Jackson,  of  Georgetown,  has  given  us. 
a  manuscript  letter,  four  pages  large  (letter  size), 
paper  bearing  water-mark  of  "Taylor,"  written  by 
Joseph  Carnaby,  from  Baltimore,  July  1.5,  1790,  to 
"George  Browning,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Mont- 
gomery Circuit,  to  the  care  of  Daniel  Elliott,  said 
County."  The  letter  breathes  the  spirit  of  earnest, 
devout  piety  and  deep  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
itinerant  who,  after  two  and  a  half  years  of  service 
in  the  field,  was  called  to  his  reward. 
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Welcome,  Bishop  McDowell. 

Together  with  the  other  Christian  institutions  and 
agencies  of  Washington  and  vicinity  we  hail  with  de- 
light the  coming  of  Bishop  William  Fraser  McDowell, 
the  new  Resident  Bishop  of  the  Washington  area.  Af- 
ter a  strong  and  successful  administration  in  Chicago 
and  the  neighboring  region,  he  comes  to  join  his  labors 
to  those  of  his  able  predecessor  at  the  National  Capital, 
Bishop  Earl  Cranston,  now  released  from  the  more 
burdensome  duties  of  the  episcopacy.  Bishop  McDow- 
ell has  rendered  large  and  distinguished  service  to  the 
church,  not  only  to  his  own  denomination,  but  to  the 
general  Christian  public  of  this  and  of  all  lands.  His 
sane  optimism,  his  unfailing  charity,  his  broad  brother- 
liness,  his  judicial  mind,  and  his  classic  utterances  by 
pen  and  voice,  have  won  for  him  recognition  and  dis- 
tinction in  all  the  higher  circles  of  thought  and  life. 
Both  by  native  trend  and  by  experience  he  is  emi- 
nently fitted  to  co-operate  with  and  promote  the  higher 
Christian  education  as  embodied  in  the  aims  of  the 
American  University.  At  the  opening  of  the  univer- 
sity in  1914  he  gave  eloquent  and  fitting  expression 
to  the  ideals  for  which  the  institution  stands.  By  a 
providential  combination  of  circumstances,  Bishop  Mc- 
Dowell will  have  at  his  easy  command  the  counsels  of 
the  two  recently  retired  bishops,  both  of  whom  are 
to  reside  in  the  city.  May  our  new  Episcopal  leader 
find  in  Bishops  Cranston  and  Hamilton  his  Aaron  and 
Hur!  

Doctor  Wedderspoon  Goes  to  Chicago. 

The  united  heart  of  clergy  and  laitv  of  this  city  re- 
grets the  ])rospective  departure  of  the  Rev.  William  R. 
Wedderspoon,  D.  D.,  from  the  pastorate  of  Foundrv 
Episcopal  Church,  to  accept  that  of  the  Saint  James 
Church  in  Chicago.  In  this  regret  the  .Vnierican  Uni- 
versity deeply  shares.  Unremitting  in  his  labors  as 
pastor,  unsparing  in  his  sympathy  with  all  sufYering, 
edifying  and  inspiring  in  his  preaching  of  the  pure 
word,  he  has  greatly  endeared  himself  to  a  multitude 
of  friends  who  will  follow  him  with  their  earnest 
prayers  and  wishes  for  large  success  in  his  new  field. 


Bishop  Cranston  Enjoys  His  Car. 

This  midsummer  note  from  the  Peninsular  State  in- 
dicates a  lively  program  of  rest  on  the  i)art  of  one  of 
our  recently  retired  Bishops : 

Ludington,   Midi..   July   :2"),    lOKi. 
My  Df.ar  Brother  Osborn  ; 

You  blessed  people  about  the  Americau  University  office 
would  have  to  see  me  fanning  myself  in  a  twenty-five  mile 
breeze,  created  by  the  Dodge  car,  in  order  to  understand  what 
an  aristocrat  the  generosity  of  my  friends  has  made  me.  Such 
a  "retirement"  has  not  made  me  silly,  but  it  has  impressed  me 
deeply  with  a  sense  of  my  unworthiness  of  it  all.  The  gift 
of  the  car,  with  a  winter  top  for  bad  weather,  extra  tires  and 
cushion  covers,  and  enough  over  to  build  a  garage  and  pay 
a  chauffeur  for  the  summer,  leaves  nothing  for  me  but  to 
thank  God  and  my  good  friends  and  enjoy  my  rest  for  this 
season  at  least. 

I  appreciate  it  all,  and  thank  you  and  Dr.  Stone,  as  well  as 
the  Chancellor  Rishop  for  yoijr  part  in  it. 


Very  sincerely. 


E.ARI.    CR.'VNSTON. 


.\  hearty  C.od-speed  to  our  Apostle  of  Reunion  and 
may  his  new  "Dodge"  help  him  to  speed  the  glorious 
cause  to  an  early  consummation ! 


Fellowships  of  the  University. 

The  Fellowships  which  the  American  University 
has  granted  to  graduates  who  have  finished  their  un- 
dergraduate studies  ciiiii  laudc,  have  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  alumni  and  alumnae  all  over  the  country. 
The  applications  are  pouring  in  from  universities  and 
colleges  in  such  numbers  that  the  Board  of  Award  will 
find  their  task  not  merely  one  of  honor,  and  only  a 
sinecure.  The  Trustees  are  pleased  to  recognize  the 
nterit  and  medals  of  the  young  men  and  young  women 
who  are  ambitious  to  pursue  the  post-graduate  courses, 
but  they  must  retjuire  them  to  conform  to  the  high 
standards  according  to  which  the  fellowships  are 
granted. 

Fcilows  of  the  American  University  for   1916-1917. 

On  pages  four  and  five  of  this  number  of  the 
Courier  will  be  found  the  pictures  of  the  ten  Fellows 
for  the  academic  year  191fi-1917.  Their  names,  the 
nominating  institutions,  and  the  subjects  and  places  of 
study  are  as  follows  : 

Name.  Nominating  Institution  —  Sub- 

ject AND-  Place  of  Study. 

Clyde   Foster    .Armitage Boston      University,      School      of 

Theology  —  Religious  Journal- 
ism— Columbia  University. 

Eli  Edward  Burriss.  Jr University     of     Pennsylvania    — • 

Philology — University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Clara  Frances  Chassell CornelKCollege — Religious  Educa- 
tion— Columbia  University. 

Miriam  Caris  Gould I'niversity  of  Pittsburgh — Psy- 
chology— Columbia    University. 

Merrill  Jacob  Holmes Garrett  Biblical  Institute— Phil- 
osophy of  Religion — Harvard 
University. 

Clyde  B.   Moore Clark    University — Psychology  — 

Columbia  University. 

Raymond    Frank    Piper Harvard      University— Philosophy 

— Harvard   University. 

Madge  De  GroITt  Thurlow..Goucher  College  —  Physiology  — 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

.Archibald  Tremayne Garrett   Biblical   Institute— Semit- 

ics — Yale  University. 

Thos.  Jackson  Woofter,  Jr.^  University  of  Georgia — Sociology 
— Columbia   University. 

Dr.  Collier's  Work  in  Philosophy. 

The  regular  courses  in  philosophy  for  the  year  as 
conducted  by  Dr.  Collier  will  comprise  the  Theory  of 
Thought,  the  Theory  of  Knowledge,  and  Metaphysics. 
The  first  semester  should  give  ample  time  for  the  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  ])roblems  of  the  Theory  of 
Thought  and  the  Theory  of  Knowledge  :  Metaphysics 
will  require  the  entire  second  semester. 

A  seminar,  meeting  twice  a  week,  will  also  be 
conducted  by  Dr.  Collier.  The  general  subject  will  be 
the  influence  of  speculative  thinking  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  civilization.  The  method  will  be  the 
historical,  beginning  with  man  where  we  find  him  in 
his  first  eft'orts  at  thinking,  and  following  him  down 
to  the  present  day.  Such  work  presupposes  on  the 
part  of  the  investigator  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
problems  of  psychology,  of  epistemology,  of  meta- 
physics, and  of  the  history  of  pliilosophv. ' 

The  work  will  help  the  student  to  I'mderstand  the 
interrelation  of  the  individual  and  .social  conscious- 
ness ;  and  it  should  show  how  personal  thought,  feel- 
ing, and  prejudice  influence  the  development  of  civ- 
ilization. 
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MERRILiL    J.    HOLMES 


AKCHIBALI)     TREMAYNE 


MADGE     DeG.    THURLOW 


MIRIAM     C.     GOULD 


CLARA     F.     CHASSELL 


Safety  First,  for  Money. 

"Caution  is  the  parent  of  Safety,"  is  a  good  financial 
proverb,  and  creditable  inducement  for  benevolence. 
But  beneficence  is  not  looking  for  safe-deposit  vaults. 
Productive  investments,  safely  guarded,  are  an  evi- 
dence of  prudent  and  worthy  trusteeship. 

The  caretaker  of  all  the  funds  given  for  the  benefit 
of  the  American  University  has  been  the  best  induce- 
ment to  make  other  gifts.  The  advice  of  the  late 
Chaplain  McCabe,  in  asking  for  money,  was  "Tell  the 
people  what  you  did  with  the  last  money  they  gave  you 
and  they'll  give  you  more." 

It  was  a  wise  choice,  when  the  President  of  the 
Riggs  National  Bank,  one  of  the  most  notable  banks 
in  the  United  States,  was  elected  by  the  Trustees 
Treasurer  of  the  University.  The  institution  has  no 
more  devoted  friend,  faithful  caretaker  and  safe  coun- 
sellor in  the  investment  of  money.  It  is  to  his  wise 
dministration  the  University  is  indebted  for  the  splen- 

d  increase  of  the  income  and  safe  investment  of  the 

ilowments. 


Small  Gifts. 


The  story  of  the  "first  dollar"  has  given  no  little 
encouragement  to  the  many  friends  of  the  University, 
who  have  not  felt  able  to  give  larger  sums,  but  who 
did  desire  to  give  according  to  their  ability.  While 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  received 
from  the  generous  laymen  who  have  laid  deep  the 
foundations  of  the  School,  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  received  in  small  gifts.  Lecture  foundations 
are  almost  all  the  result  in  the  aggregate  of  many  very 
small  gifts. 

Much  as  the  Trustees  appreciate  the  noble  endow- 
ments which  have  been  so  munificently  bestowed  in 
great  gifts,  they  still  desire  to  encourage  the  giving  of 
any  sums  no  matter  how  small  which  express  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  of  the  University  by  multitudes 
of  friends.  They  will  all  be  acknowledged  in  tlie  col- 
umns of  the  Courier. 
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CLYDE     B.     MOORE 


ELI     E.     BURRISS.    Jk. 


RAYMOND     F.     PIPER 


CLYDE     F.     ARMITAGE 


THOS.    J.    WOOFTER.    Jr. 


The  Women  Helpers. 

The  women  earn  more  money  than  men,  ungrateful 
as  the  world  may  be  in  their  compensation.  Men  there 
are  whose  fear  of  woman's  privileges  and  pursuits 
makes  of  her  successes  the  "wolf  at  the  door."  Now 
that  the  women  are  taking  the  place  of  men  in  Europe, 
a  tremor  has  seized  the  pessimist  and  coward  and  he 
has  taken  to  forecasting  the  result  of  woman's  work 
when  the  war  is  over,  with  the  dreadful  fear  that  hav- 
ing gotten  her  hand  in,  she  will  take  so  much  of  man's 
work  away  from  him  and  do  it  so  much  better  that 
the  best  of  the  money  and  the  most  of  it  will  be  hers. 
It  behooves  the  men,  therefore,  says  this  ghost  of 
prophecy,  to  be  on  their  guard  as  to  just  how  much  of 
privilege  they  will  permit  the  women  to  liave.  How 
pitiable  these  anachronistic  misanthropists  who  live  so 
persistently  with  their  ancestors! 

"Poor  old  Paul,"  so  long  slandered  as  the  enemy  of 
the  cultured  and  progressive  woman,  evidently  had  no 
such  fear  or  outlook  when  he  exhorted  the  Philippians 
as  "true-yoke  fellows  to  help  those  women  which  la- 


bored with  me  in  the  Gospel,  with  Clement  also  and 
with  other  my  fellow-laborers  whose  names  are  in  the 
book  of  life." 

A  good  woman  far  away  in  Michigan  has  written  the 
new  Chancellor,  saying,  "Why  not  have  the  women 
help  you  to  build  the  American  University?"  Having 
no  scruples,  he  replied  immediately,  saying,  "Please, 
sister,  begin,  begin  you !"  Back  came  the  word  with 
the  next  mail,  "One  Hundred  and  Twenty-five  Dollars 
already." 

The  American  University  stands  with  the  gallant 
Apostle  and  not  only  welcomes  but  invites  the  splendid 
help  of  the  good  women  to  sliare  in  all  their  tasks.  The 
Chancellor,  Faculty  and  Trustees  feel  the  greater  re- 
sponsibility as  if  new  work  had  been  given  them,  and 
all  the  more  obligated  when  they  are  joined  by  the 
women  in  their  now  more  encouraging  task.  Let  a 
woman  share  your  task  or,  as  Jean  Paul  said,  "Give 
you  a  task,  and  you  are  bers  heart  and  soul ;  all  your 
care  and  trouble  lend  new  charms  to  lier  for  whose 
sake  they  are  taken." 
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THE  AMERICAN   UNIVERSITY'S   FIRST 
BOOK. 

Lodestar  and  Compass. — An  Adventure  of  the  Im- 
mortal Part  of  Us. — Edited  by  Franklin  Hamil- 
ton, Chancellor  of  the  American  University. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  vokimes  which  the  American 
University  is  to  issue  from  time  to  time,  the  purpose  of 
which,  to  use  the  words  of  Bishop  McDowell,  is  "the 
making  of  a  literature  which,  in  ample  and  steady 
stream,  shall  refresh  the  life  of  the  Republic  and  the 
world."  The  book  is  a  record  of  May  27,  1914,  the 
(lay  upon  which  the  American  University  was  opened. 
Dr.  Hamilton  writes  the  preface,  the  perusal  of  which 
will  enable  the  reader  easily  to  follow  the  exercises 
of  the  day.  Then  follow  Bisliop  Harding's  Invocation; 
Bishop  Cranston's  address,  "Without  Haste,  With- 
out Rest" ;  Bishop  McDowell's  "A  New  Chapter  in 
the  Biography  of  the  American  Scholar" ;  President 
Woodrow  Wilson's  classical  address,  "Lodestar  and 
Compass" ;  Bishop  J.  W.  Hamilton's  address,  "The 
New  Learning  for  the  New  Day" ;  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Daniel's  "Pro  Deo  et  Patria,"  and  Secretary 
of  State  Bryan's  "But  I  Know  a  Name,  a  Name,  a 
Name !"  Dr.  Hamilton  has  also  incorporated  his 
"Life  Girding"  and  the  "Working  Plan  for  the  Ameri- 
can University."  The  illustrations  will  be  prized. 
The  frontispiece  is  an  excellent  photograph  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  making  his  great  speech.  There  are  good 
half-tones  of  the  college  of  history,  of  the  McKinley 
College  of  Government,  of  the  speakers  of  the  day, 
of  the  historic  furniture,  the  sofa  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Charles  Sumner's  table  and  chairs,  the  historical 
chair  presented  to  the  University  by  the  Wesleyan 
Conference  of  Great  Britain,  of  Secretary  Daniels,  and 
of  Secretary  Bryan  speaking,  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington letter,  of  old  Fort  Gaines,  and  of  the  painting 
from  life  of  Francis  Asbury. 

We  add  a  few  comments  of  the  press : 

President  Wilson,  in  his  address  formally  opening  the 
American  University  at  Washington,  dosed  with  the  follow- 
ing words:  "So  we  are  here  setting  up  on  this  hill  as  upon 
a  high  pedestal  once  more  the  compass  of  human  life  with 
its  great  needle  pointing  steadily  at  the  lodestar  of  the  human 
spirit.  Let  men  who  wish  to  know  come  and  look  upon  this 
compass  and  thereafter  determine  which  way  they  will  go  1" 
These  words  suggested  to  Chancellor  Hamilton  the  title  for 
this  volume,  which  contains  the  record  of  this  historic  day 
at  the  National  Capital.  And  in  those  words  the  President 
finely  expressed  the  nohle  ideal  to  which  this  new  univer- 
sity is  dedicated.  When  one  has  read  the  entire  address, 
which  has  no  more  than  thirteen  hundred  words,  he  feels  that 
Mr.  Wilson  paid  the  university  a  sincere  compliment  in  de- 
livering this  classic  at  its  first  convocation.  It  is  worth  read- 
ing for  its  well-nigh  perfect  diction,  and  it  is  worth  reading 
for  its  educational  ideal.  It  is  one  of  those  little  master- 
pieces, once  read,  haunts  the  mind,  and  compels  one  to  read 
it  from  time  to  time  as  his  eyes  fall  upon  it. 

There  are  a  good  number  of  illustrations,  some  of  which 
are  of  the  curios  which  were  described  by  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Transcript  in  his  interesting  letter  of 
some  weeks  ago.  The  volume  is  a  worthy  record  of  what  in 
the  future  will  be  looked  back  upon  as  an  important  day  in 
the  history  of  higher  education  in  America. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Some  of  the  loftiest  and  most  apocalyptic  utterances  of 
human  tongue  in  matters  of  education  are  to  be  found  in  this 
record  of  a  day's  doings  in  the  opening  of  that  great  insti- 
tution of  Christian  education.  What  a  book  is  this  to  take 
a  high  place  among  the  histories  of  the  progress  of  Metho- 
dist culture  and  of  Christian  education ! — Western  Christian 
Advocate. 

Chancellor  Hamilton  has  collected  the  excellent  addresses 
that  were  delivered  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the 
American  University. — Zion's  Herald. 

The  addresses  are  all  of  a  high  grade.    They  are  inspiring. 


They  stir  the  blood.  They  move  the  Soul.  They  put  the 
reader  on  a  mount  of  vision.  They  make  him  wish  he  could 
Iiack  his  grip  and  start  fur  the  American  University.  The 
full-page  illustrations,  which  illustrate  the  scenes  of  the  day, 
enhance  the  value  of  the  liook. — Central  Christian  Advocate. 
The  new  book  gives  an  account  of  the  opening  of  the 
American  University,  Washington,  D.  C.  It  contains  the 
addresses  of  the  distinguished  speakers  of  the  occasion — in- 
cluding President  Wilson,  Secretaries  Bryan  and  Daniels; 
Bishops  Cranston,  Hamilton  and  McDowell,  and  of  the  chan- 
cellor, Franklin  Hamilton.  These  distinguished  men  served 
as  historians  and  prophets  for  the  university,  and  every  lover 
of  higher  education  will  eagerly  seek  their  vision.  The  book 
and  university  alike  are  commended  to  Methodist  readers. — 
Pittsburgh   Christian  Advocate. 

There  Are  a  Few  Left. 

The  illustrated  book  giving  account  of  the  American 
University,  its  Opening  Exercises,  including  the  Ad- 
dresses of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet,  three  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  other  interesting  infor- 
mation, has  a  wide  distribution. 

The  remaining  copies  will  be  given  away,  postage 
prepaid,  to  persons  who  contribute  one  dollar  a  year 
for  two  consecutive  years  to  increase  the  fund  for  the 
Bishop  McCabe  Lectureship  Foimdation  on  the  Evi- 
dences and  Inspiration  of  Christianity.  Address  the 
Chancellor  of  the  American  University,  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia. 


Portrait  by  Hamilton. 

I  Reprint  from  the  Boston  Transcript] 

Wilbur  Dean  Hamilton  has  just  put  the  finishing  touches 
to  his  portrait  of  his  brother,  Bishop  John  William  Hamil- 
ton. *  *  *  The  portrait  is  life  size  and  virtually  full  length, 
and  depicts  the  sitter  in  his  academic  robes  of  a  doctor  of 
laws,  black  silk  with  facings  and  sleeve  bands  of  rich  purple 
velvet,  and  a  golden  yellow  lining  to  the  cape.  He  is  seated 
in  a  handsome  Venetian  chair  upholstered  with  red  velvet 
brocade  ;  and  the  figure  is  relieved  against  a  gray  atmospheric 
background.  The  work  is  still  in  the  artist's  studio,  in  Trinity 
Court,  Dartmouth  street,  and  it  is  possible  it  may  be  seen  by 
the  Boston  public  the  coming  season,  as  it  will  soon  be  Mr. 
Hamilton's  turn  to  have  a  one-man  show  at  the  guild;  and 
there  are  many  friends  of  President  Hamilton  here  who 
would  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  his  likeness^ 

Of  course  this  is  a  "portrait  d'apparat,"  that  is  to  say,  a  por- 
trait of  an  academic  officer  for  an  academic  place,  and  it  is 
properly  dignified  in  pose,  expression  and  style :  but  no  one 
who  is  at  all  familiar  with  Mr.  Hamilton's  work  will  make  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that,  because  of  this  fact,  it  is  lacking 
in  lifelikeness.  naturalness  or  intimacy  of  interpretation.  The 
head  is  very  finely  drawn  and  painted,  and  it  is  an  admirable 
likeness,  full  of  serious  intelligence  and  thoughtfulness.  The 
attitude  is  simple  and  easy  and  dignified ;  the  draperies  are 
disposed  and  painted  with  the  greatest  skill  and  art  compatible 
with  their  relative  importance  in  the  scheme  of  the  picture; 
they  take  just  their  rightful  place  in  that  scheme,  and  do  not. 
by  their  appeal  to  the  attention,  usurp  the  position  of  conse- 
quence that  does  not  belong  to  an  accessory  in  a  portrait. 
This  work,  then,  will  take  rank  among  Mr.  Hamilton's  most 
important  and  most  perfect  portraits  of  men. 

In  Mr.  Hamilton's  studio  may  be  seen  a  number  of  his  re- 
cent landscapes,  a  selection  of  which  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  in- 
cluded in  his  coming  show  at  the  guild.  It  is  not  by  any 
means  unusual  for  a  portrait  painter  to  be  also  a  highly  suc- 
cessful painter  of  landscape.  We  have  only  to  cite  the  cases 
of  John  S.  Sargent  and  of  Frederic  P.  Vinton.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's landscapes  have  qualities  which  are  as  rare  as  they  are 
desirable.  The  picture  of  "Spring"  which  he  sent  to  the 
travelling  exhibition  of  the  guild  last  year,  and  which  is  still 
on  circuit  somewhere  out  West,  was  made  a  masterpiece  of 
delicacy  and  poetic  distinction.  There  are  several  equally  fine 
spring  effects  among  the  landscapes  in  the  studio — pictures  of 
exquisite  subtlety  and  refinement,  of  genuine  poetic  feeling  and 
of  remarkably  effective  decorative  character. 

W.  H.  D. 
The  above  criticism  of  Wilbur  Dean  Hamilton's  por- 
trait of  Bishop  J.  W.  Hamilton  is  copied  from  the 
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Boston  Evening  Transcript,  and  the  writer  is  Wm. 
Howe  Downs,  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  able  art 
critics  of  America. 

Mr.  Hamilton  has  painted  portraits  of  many  promi- 
nent persons  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Justice 
IMcKcnna  and  members  of  his  family,  F.  L.  Higgin- 
son,  members  of  the  Roosevelt  family.  Dr.  W.  F.  War- 
ren, of  Boston  University,  and  the  late  Bishop  Mal- 
lalieu.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  had  a  number  of  "honor- 
able mentions,"  and  has  received  prizes  and  gold  med- 
als in  both  Europe  and  America.  A  few  years  ago  he 
took  first  prize  at  Boston  over  the  distinguished  artist, 
lohn  Joseph  Enneking.  He  also  received  a  gold  medal 
for  a  group  of  pictures  at  the  Panama  Exposition. 

F.  W.  C. 

Our  Open-Air  Amphitheatre — Winter  View. 

In  this  number  of  The  Courier  will  be  found  a 
])icture  of  our  new  amphitheatre,  built  last  year  for 
the  ]nir])ose  of  open-air  assembly.  The  public  had  its 
lirst  sight  and  use  of  this  structure  on  May  '2(), 
I'.IIT),  our  first  Convocation  Day.  At  that  time  the 
foliage  of  the  neighboring  shrubbery  and  of  the 
shapely  tulip  trees,  which  cast  their  shadows  over 
the  scene,  added  the  peculiar  charm  of  summer's 
dress  and  nature's  drapery.  The  winter  view  given 
herewith  furnishes  the  eye  with  a  clearer  outline 
vision  of  the  place.  The  picture  is  taken  from  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  platform,  which  is  capacious 
enough  to  seat  one  hundred  persons.  Directly  in 
front  and  showing  its  roof,  a  portion  of  the  second 
story,  and  its  western  pediment,  is  the  -College  of 
History,  standing  about  six  hundred  feet  east  of  the 
amphitheatre.  About  one-half  only  of  the  seating 
capacity  is  shown  ;  namely,  the  central  sections.    Flank- 


ing these  sections  on  the  right  and  left  are  other  tiers 
of  seats,  all  in  semicircular  curves  which  give  every 
hearer  a  distinct  view  of  the  platform. 

Until  our  large  Convocation  Hall,  one  of  our  most 
urgent  needs  at  present,  shall  have  its  place  under  the 
roof  of  the  McKinley  College  of  Government,  this 
amthitheatre  must  serve  for  all  our  out-of-door  func- 
tions. It  is  a  distinct  improvement  over  the  plan  of 
temporary  seatings  and  platform  located  in  the  sunny 
area  near  the  College  of  History,  for  the  ample  shade 
of  the  trees  and  the  currents  of  air  over  the  slopes 
render  the  spot  a  comfortable  one  on  the  hottest  of 
days.  Here  on  last  Convocation  Day  the  music  and 
speaking  was  of  an  exceptionally  higli  order.  Bishop 
Quayle  was  the  orator  of  that  day, — Friday,  June  2d. 

That  First  Dollar. 

Many  references  have  been  made  to  the  first  dollar 
given  to  found  the  American  University,  and  some 
credit  given  because  it  was  the  first  money  contrib- 
uted. But  as  many  a  truth  is  spoken  in  jest  many  a 
little  thing  creeps  into  importance  through  a  bit  of 
good  humor.  When  the  dollar  which  happened  to  be 
the  first  one  was  given,  no  thought  of  the  donor  in- 
cluded the  possibility  of  his  becoming  the  Chancellor 
in  some  far-off  day,  or  indeed  anything  more  than  a 
bit  of  fun  with  the  founder  of  the  university. 

Bishop  Hurst,  who  had  a  habit  of  building  "cloud 
capped  towers  and  gorgeous  palaces"  in  his  brains,  was 
chairman  of  the  Program  Committee  of  the  Ecumeni- 
cal Conference  of  Methodists  to  be  held  two  or  three 
vears  later  in  \\'ashington.  The  present  Chancellor 
of  the  .Vmerican  University  was  the  Secretary.  One 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Committee  was  held  at  Dr. 
Strong's  sanitarium  in  Saratoga  Springs-     During  tlie 
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noon  lioiir  of  one  of  the  ilays  of  tlic  nK-elinj,s  Bishop 
Hurst  asked  Doctor  Ilamihon  to  walk  with  him  to  the 
postofifice.  In  the  mail  which  the  Bishop  received  was 
a  great  roll  of  circular  letters.  When  the  Bishop 
opened  the  circulars,  he  handed  one  of  them  to  his 
hrother  Hamilton,  saying,  "This  is  the  lirst  call  for 
ten  millions  of  dollars  to  found  a  university  in  Wash- 
ington, and  as  you  are  with  me  when  the  letters  are 
received  from  the  printer,  I  will  give  you  the  first 
o|)portunity  to  subscrihe."  Doctor  Hamilton  replied, 
"The  letter  is  too  long  to  read  while  we  walk,  and  I 
will  read  it  on  the  train  this  afternoon  and  respond. 
When  the  committee  separated.  Bishop  Hurst  returned 
to  Washington,  and  Doctor  Hamilton  took  the  train 
for  the  west.  As  the  latter  had  promised,  he  read  the 
letter,  and  rejjlied  at  once  on  a  postal  card  as  follows : 
"Dear  Bishop  Hurst:  Since  you  were  kind  enough  to 
give  me  the  first  ojjportunity  to  subscribe  to  the  fund 
for  the  founding  of  the  American  University,  I  here- 
with subscribe  one  dollar.  I  do  this  for  two  reasons : 
First,  it  is  within  my  means  and  I  can  pay  the  subscrip- 
tion. Second,  I  want  so  great  an  institution  never  to 
des])ise  the  day  of  small  things.  And  lest  you  may 
think  I  am  trifling,  I  further  agree  to  pay  the  last  one 
hundred  dollars  of  the  ten  millions." 

The  card  was  handed  to  the  treasurer  of  the  fund, 
who  was  then  the  Honorable  ex-Mayor  of  Washington, 
Matthew  G.  Emery.  He  sent  a  bill  to  Doctor  Hamil- 
ton immediately,  who  sent  the  dollar  and  received  in 
return  a  receipt  for  the  money. 

Art  of  Giving. 

"As  I  walked  by  myself 
I  said  to  myself 
.^nd  myself  said  to  me, 
Look  out  for  thyself 
Take  care  of  thyself 
For  no  one  will  care  for  thee." 

Could  a  person  plan  for  himself  a  more  mistaken 
mission  than  this? — selfish,  friendless,  fruitless,  al- 
ways a  failure.  Selfishness  is  ever  a  barrier  to  friend- 
ship, and  no  man  is  so  poor  as  the  man  who  has  no 
friend :  it  is  poverty  stung  with  satire. 

All  life  is  interdependent,  and  therefore  altruistic. 
There  is  not  a  material  force  or  an  atom  of  matter 
which  does  not  tend  to  find  and  help  another.  The 
correlation  and  conservation  of  forces  is  only  a  mate- 
rial form  of  beneficence.  Man  eats  to  live  and  does 
not  live  to  eat,  and  all  his  normal  living  is  benevolent. 
Everything  that  a  good  man  is,  says  or  does,  has  a 
sympathetic  efifect  consciously  or  unconsciously  upon 
another.  The  norm  of  his  spiritual  nature  is  cheer- 
fully to  give  out  and  not  miserly  to  grasp  in-  If  he 
has  respect  unto  the  recompense  of  reward  he  finds 
his  consistency  begets  reciprocity.  "A  mind  that's 
scrimpt  never  wants  some  care,"  and  a  man  that 
hath  friends  has  shown  himself  friendly. 

The  art  of  giving  then,  in  nature's  own  way,  is  for 
the  love  of  the  giving,  which  may  not  be  indifferent  to 
the  bounty  and  certainty  of  getting.  "Give,"  said 
Diderot,  "but  if  possible  spare  the  poor  man  the  shame 
of  holding  out  his  hand."  It  would  be  splendid  benev- 
olence, if  always  given  in  this  way.  If  "every  one 
loveth  gifts  and  follows  the  after  rewards"  the  recom- 
pense of  such  benevolence  never  fails  of  external  bene- 
fit. "This  communicating  of  a  man's  self  to  his 
friend  works  two  contrary  effects  for  it  redoubleth 
joys  and  cutteth  grief  in  halves." 

It  is  not  an  unwise  benevolence  which,  in  the  giving. 


has  some  concern  for  the  use  of  the  gifts,  after  they 
have  been  bestowed ;  but  the  selfish  clamor  of  one's 
feelings  to  hold  onto  them  after  they  have  been  given, 
spoils  the  giving. 

I  was  once  ai)i)roachcd  in  the  street  when  T  was 
walking  with  a  clergyman  by  a  distressful  looking 
fellow,  whose  garments,  or  rather  want  of  much  of 
them,  betrayed  his  character,  but  whose  distress  had 
not  taken  from  him  "the"  show  of  smooth  civility," 
and  he  modestly  asked  me  for  ten  cents.  The  clergy- 
man immediately  advised  me  that  the  money  would 
be  used  for  stioiig  drink.  I  replied  that  he  had 
asked  for  so  small  a  sum  that  I  would  feel  better  my- 
self if  I  gave  it.  When  the  money  was  given  I  said 
to  the  poor  fellow :  "Now  what  will  you  do  with  that 
money?"  With  a  very  plaintive  reply,  the  fellow  said 
as  he  held  out  the  money  in  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
"Whose  money  is  this  now?" 

The  American  University  is  receiving  every  day  or 
two  from  some  part  of  the  country  various  amounts 
of  money,  so  graciously  and  cordially  given,  that  when 
the  contribution  is  received,  it  makes  the  small  amount 
look  large,  and  the  greater  amount  larger.  The  Lord 
loves  a  cheerful  giver,  and  so  does  the  American  Uni- 
versity. All  small  things  should  be  "sedulously 
scanned,"  for  they  may  be  "commented  on  with  loud 
emphasis."  Livy  said  a  long  time  ago,  "It  was  by  not 
despising  these  small  things  that  our  forefathers  made 
the  commonwealth  so  great." 
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S.    Pilling. 
;    C.    Glover. 
Baldwin,   D.   D. 


1.    William   J.    Bryan,    Nebr 
;.  Sarah  B.  Cochran,  Pa. 
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1.   Charles  W.    Fairbanks,   I 

William  T.  Galliher,  D.  C. 
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Md. 
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Class  of  1923 

Md, 


Mrs.    John    F.    Keator,    Pa. 
Mr.   George  H.  Maxwell,  Mass. 
Dr.   Abraham  J.    Palmer,   N.    Y. 
Mrs.   J.    Frank   Robinson,    III. 
Hon.   Theodore  Roosevelt,   N.   Y. 
Hon.    George    C.    Sturgiss,    W.    Va. 
Bishop  Alphaeus  W.   Wilson,   Md. 
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Judge  Thos.   H.  Anderson,  D.  C. 
Hon.    Tohn  E.  Andrus,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Charles   T.   Bell,   D.   C. 
Mr.   Calvert   Crary,   Mass. 
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FALL   MKETIN<',   OF    METHODIST   El'ISCi  IPAL   lllSHOI'; 


AKl'   ROOM,  HENNEPIN   AVENUE    CHURCH,  MINNEAPOLIS,  I.IINN. 


The   Bishops   In   Conference    Session. 

The  first  reports  of  the  Chancellor  and  Ex-Chan- 
cellor, after  their  new  relation,  were  given  in  the  con- 
ference of  Bishops,  which  met  in  the  Art  Room  of  the 
Hennepin  Avenue  Church  in  Minneapolis.  We  know 
of  no  other  church  edifice  in  the  country  where  an  Art 
Gallery  has  heen  provided  for  oil  jiaintings  by  the  old 
masters ;  neither  is  there  anywhere  any  other  layman 
whose  resources  and  artistic  inclinations  and  taste  have 
enabled  him  to  provide  such  a  priceless  collection  as 
graces  the  walls  of  this  church  gallery.  Mr.  T.  B. 
Walker,  the  generous  donor,  whose  private  gallery  in 
the  same  city  has  cost  millions  of  dollars,  is  assured  of 
the  grateful  appreciation  by  not  only  the  congregation 
who  worshi])  in  this  building,  but  by  all  visitors  who 
are  permitted  to  see  the  paintings,  and  they  are  all 
cordially  welcomed  to  this  as  to  any  other  part  of  this 
great  Church.  We  are  fortunate  to  possess  a  photo- 
graph of  the  Bishops  taken  during  one  of  their  sessions 
in  this  most  interesting  and  inspiring  gallery  and  the 
Courier  prints  the  only  reproduction  which  has  been 
made  of  the  picture. 


Recent  Gifts  of  Money. 


to 


(This  acknowledgment  of  sums  less  than  five  dollars 
be  considered  sufficient  receipt  therefor.) 

General  Fund.—plSM.  Estate  of  Wm.   Sibley;  $500,  Miss 
Kate    S.    Gillespie;   $100,    George    Lowis;   $  60,    Interest    on 


liequests  of  Mary  and  Susan  E.  Bayard;  $50,  Miss  Margaret 
.\.  Blankley,  Wm.  C.  Arrison,  H.  A.  Houseman;  $25,  H.  L. 
McCombs,  $5,  Miss  Reliecca  L.   Gillespie. 

Bishop  Hamilton  Lcclurcshif  Fund.— $50,  David  G. 
Downey;  $10,  F.  F.  Farmiloe:  $S,  H.  J.  Zelley;  $5,  Luther 
Pilling,  Dillon  Bronson ;  $4,  Geo.  Grant;  $3,  G.  W.  Koser, 
W.  J.  Corr;  $3.  Thos.  P.  Baker,  Sherman  Rouse,  J.  A. 
Betcher,  C.  W.  Simpson.  F.  P.  Shaffer,  W.  T.  Hartley,  M.  E. 
Taylor,  C.  M.  Fenton.  E.  C.  Toy,  W.  A.  Hall;  $1,  E.  W. 
Blakeman,  Ale.x.  McKinlay.  Joseph  Cooper,  N.  J.  Wright,  C. 
Samuelson,  D.  T.  Robinson,  Benedict  Nilsson,  S.  A.  Carney, 
G.  B.  Marsh,  Mrs,  J.  S.  Bell.  F.  J.  Zavodskv,  Mrs.  Eliza  G. 
Hall.  F.  C.  Brayton.  A.  F.  Reimer.  F.  M.  Sawyer. 

Chancellor's  House  l'und.—%-25,  A.  H.  Norcross ;  $10,  C.  F. 
W.  Smith,  M.  P.  Perlev:  $5,  W,  G,  Cathcart.  H.  E.  Bright, 
C.  N.  Church.  H.  A.  Field,  W.  C.  Strohmeyer,  J.  H.  Howard, 

F.  M.  Malcolm,  Danl.  Westfall.  B.  A.  Walker,  A.  R.  Rich, 
C.  O.  Mead.  L.  R.  Jones,  O.  E.  Rodkey.  W.  T.  Robinson, 
Harvey  Henderson.  I^.  E.  Beetham  ;  $3,  G.  W.  Wright.  G.  H. 
Thorpe,  P.  Y.  DeBolt.  H.  A.  Elhs,  J.  P.  Burns,  R.  C.  Grames, 
R.  H.  Pfeiffer.  H.  H.  Witham ;  $1.  Wm.  Balcke.  F.  S.  Eitel- 
george,  Chas.  Guenther,  L.  E.  Kettlekamp,  W'm.  Koeneke, 
Wm.  Schutz.  W.  C.  Schultze,  C.  I.  Stuckemann,  J.  B.  .\scham, 
W^  R.  Burton,  V.  E.  Busier,  Ralph  Jones,  I.  N.  Kalb,  W.  W. 
Lance.  D.  McGurk,  D.  McK.  Bracknev.  B.  F.  Reading,  M.  F. 
.\u!t.  W.  A,  Boyd,  A.  K.  Byrns,  A.  H.  Flagge,  J.  P.  Edgar, 

G.  W'.  Flagge,  D.  V.  Gowdy,  A.  H.  Heinlein.  R.  A.  lllk. 
Grant  Johnston,  J.  D.  Krewell,  J.  A.  Kumler,  S.  A,  Mcintosh, 
T.  S.  Mitchell,  G.  W.  Randle,  J.  E.  Reynolds.  W.  B.  Theo- 
bald. M,  D.  Tremaine,  N.  E.  Hulbert,  H.  G.  Johnson.  C.  E. 
Wakefield.  F.  Spence,  \\'m.  Richards,  R.  T.  Kilpatrick.  J.  W'. 
Leese.  J.  B.  Goss,  John  Wright,  J.  C.  Craine,  J.  W.  Pruen, 
P.  T.  Wilson.  Wade  Smith.  Joe  Bell,  J.  W.  Easjle.  E.  B.  H. 
Hoif.  C.  H.  Lakin.  C.  E.  Hamrick,  Arthur  Lazenby.  V.  A. 
Nanna.  W.  M.  Shultz.  Gilbert  Rogers,  W'.  F.  l<endrick. 
A.  H.  Coors,  A.  R.  Johns.  D.   D.  King,   S.  J.  Throp,   D.  C. 
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Crawford,  1.  K.  Rosscll,  V.  VV.  IJoulittle,  Ralpli  Jolmsou, 
W.  H.  I'"cnton,  D.  A.  Piatt,  E.  H.  Jones,  C.  H.  Frampton, 
F.  I.  Raal),  Fscar  Pickens,  E.  W.  Chitester,  L.  W.  Magee, 
T.  S.  Hodge,  L.  W.  Chamliers,  S.  A.  Smith,  Mary  Cruser, 
Wm.  Branficld,  I,.  L.  Swisher.  M.  V.  Stone,  M.  C.  Moore, 
O.  C.  Baker,  R.  W.  Copeland,  Nathaniel  Harris,  John  Mc- 
Guidwin,  L.  I,.  Rogers,  Blanche  Manifold,  Mrs.  Anna  Dyer, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Hannnctt,  P.  O.  Wagner,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Meager, 
J.  H.  Meager,  R.  B.  Litten,  Ralph  Bell,  T.  M.  Dnnklc,  Janie 

Law,   Cash.   W.    P.  Kemhle,  A.  S.  Orton.   "     

M.  E.  Frissell.  H.  Wil.son,  E.  A.  Strother 
S.  T.  Davison;  23c,  W.  C.  Mitchell. 

I'i-llo'ccshif   tiiid  Sclwlarshifi   A(»rf.— $'--07.:!(i.   .Miss   Marv   1" 
Dever;  $in.  Miss  F:!Ia  R.  .-Xmold. 

Hisholy  McCahc  Lccturcshif  Puiid.—fX  N.  1.  Hall. 

HisJu'l'  McCabc  Hndowincnt  Fund. — $1,  Otto  Hcrmanson. 

Floyd  Annuity  /woirf.— $2,000,  Mrs.  Belle  \.  Floyd. 

Charles  E.  Slocuin  Fund. — $2,750,  Policy  in  .American  Tem- 
perance Life  Insnrance  Company. 


Recent  Gifts  to  the  Library. 

Dr.  John  S.  Nollcii,  I'rfsitk'iU  uf  Lake  I'\)resl  Col- 
lege, ha.s  infuniied  the  .\mericaii  University  that  its 
name  has  been  placed  ujjon  the  hst  of  institutions,  the 
libraries  of  which  receive  the  published  lectures  of  the 
Brass  Foundation  of  Lake  Forest  College.  Seven 
volumes  have  been  received  and  placed  upon  our 
shelves. 

The  Bross  Foundation,  thou,i;h  lint  a  few  years  old, 
has  coiumanded  wide  attention  because  of  the  ability 
the  lecturers  have  shown  in  discussing  modern  jjrob- 
lems  in  relation  to  Christianity.  The  American  Uni- 
versity appreciates  the  courtesy  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Bross  Foundation  and  President  Nollen  in  making  it  a 
recipient  of  these  lectures. 

The  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities  has  pre- 
sented the  University  with  eighty  volumes  of  reports 
and  other  valuable  documents  upon  philanthro]w. 
These  volumes  are  of  great  value  to  students  doing 
research  work  in  sociology. 

Valuable  Furniture  Given. 

Airs.  J.  \\.  Hammond  has  given  the  LJniversit\'  a 
comljination  secretary  and  bookcase  made  of  black 
walnut  by  her  late  husband,  Mr.  J.  B.  LLammond.  This 
new  proof  of  her  active  interest  in  the  institution  is  in 
harmony  with  her  previous  donation  of  many  souvenir 
and  historical  articles,  constituting  the  Hammond 
Memorial  Collection,  to  which  she  has  recently  added 
several  interesting  items. 

Froiu  the  Estate  of  the  laic  Dr.  LIcnry  B.  L>ale  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  the  L^niversity  comes  into  posses- 
sion of  a  very  fine  mahogany  bookcase.  For  many 
years  this  bookcase  has  been  in  use  at  the  Octagon,  one 
of  the  landmarks  of  colonial  Washington.  The  L'ni- 
versity  is  indebted  to  Miss  Sallie  B.  Deale  for  her 
kind  offices  in  this  matter. 

A  Gift  From  Abroad. 

.A.  magnificent  drawing  room  center  piece  of  gold 
carved  furniture,  nine  feet  long  and  five  feet  wide,  and 
tufted  in  cardinal  silk  plush,  has  been  presented  to  (he 
American  University  by  Professor  Satnuel  T-  ALic- 
Watters,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  Trustees'  reception 
room,  where  are  hung  the  fine  collection  of  Corby 
paintings.  This  rare  and  exquisite  piece  of  Italian  art 
was  brought  from  Rome,  and  gives  a  touch  of  the 
renaissance  in  its  present  setting,  wholly  in  keeping 
with  the  new  parlors  of  the  university. 


Inductor  for  Motography  Outfit. 

Mr.  Francis  llolley,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Economics  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  enriched 
the  motography  outfit  which  he  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity with  a  Powers'  Inductor.  This  instrument 
makes  the  (jictures  steadier  and  clearer,  and  also  re- 
duces the  amount  of  current  about  one-half.  Director 
llolley  is  determined  that  no  one  shall  surpass  him  in 
interest  in  the  .American  University. 

Protecting    the    College    of    History    Building. 

The  necessity  of  llie  recent  renewal  of  the  fire  in- 
surance ]>olicies  of  the  College  of  History  Building 
gave  occasion  for  improvements  to  the  building  itself. 
Every  effort  and  ex])ense  is  being  made  to  ])reserve 
this  beautiful  building  and  if  jjossible  increase  its 
value.  Competent  estimators  place  the  ])rescnt  value 
of  the  Iniilding  at  $'U  I.IKIO.  Experienced  builders  de- 
clare that  it  would  be  hopeless  to-day  to  attempt  to 
du]:)licate  the  woodwork  in  the  building.  Extraordi- 
nary quartered  oak,  no  longer  used  for  such  purposes, 
adorns  the  Ijuilding  in  all  its  corridors,  halls  and 
rooms.  To  preserve  this  building,  so  wonderfully  con- 
structed, all  repairs  and  improvements  needed  are 
being  looked  after  with  minute  care.  The  latest  work 
of  tills  character  has  been  the  removal  of  the  old 
skylights  on  the  roof  of  the  building;  in  their  place 
have  been  installed  modern  wire  glass  heavy  skylights 
which  will  meet  any  test  of  heat  or  time.  In  order  to 
safeguard  the  new  construction  heavy  steel  girders 
strengthening  the  supports  have  been  installed  and 
every  precaution  taken  to  protect  against  fire.  In 
addition  many  new  fire  extinguishers  of  most  recent 
pattern  have  been  installed.  All  the  windows  of  the 
building  have  been  painted  without  and  varnished 
within.  The  great  outside  doors  have  been  repainted 
and  varnished.  No  expense  or  care  is  being  spared 
to  maintain  the  present  central  building  of  the  uni- 
versity plant  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  use  and 
])reservation. 

The  New  Trees. 

When  we  read  the  Spectator  beneath  the  shadows  of 
the  trees  in  "Addison's  Path"  we  ineditate  on  the  possi- 
bilities of  some  similar  sentimental  path  with  like  asso- 
ciations, in  our  own  country.  i\ll  at  once,  the  inspira-' 
tion  comes  to  recognize  that  at  our  very  doors  here,  on 
the  University  Lleights,  is  both  the  jirospect  and  the 
projihecy.  What  mean  our  wild  and  unkempt  woods  and 
trails  but  this?  But  the  Campus  must  first  give  the 
promise.  Neglected,  possibly  for  sufficient  reasons,  our 
transplanted  trees  about  the  building  are  not  worthy  of 
the  pros]ject,  and  one  of  our  trustees  now  proposes  to 
make  an  end  of  the  neglect.  Lie  has  said,  "Here's  the 
first  money  with  which  to  begin."  The  National  Gov- 
ernment has  accepted  his  challenge,  and  presented  us 
with  fifty  young  oak  trees,  suitable  to  this  soil  and 
climate.  We  shall  follow  with  one  hundred  more,  if 
our  friends  furnish  the  resources.  The  foresters  are 
now  at  work  clearing  the  ground  for  transplanting  the 
trees.  The  du  Pont  Powder  Company  contributes  the 
dynamite  with  which  to  loosen  the  roundabout  ground 
for  the  roots. 

To  purchase  the  one  hundred  trees,  convey  them  and 
enough  of  their  native  soil  to  the  Campus,  and  plant 
them  professionally,  we  should  have  five  dollars  for  each 
tree.    For  every  friend  who  will  contribute  this  amoutit 
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for  a  tree,  we  shall  give  it  the  name  the  contributor 
may  choose  to  commemorate  and  label  it  with  a  copper 
stencil  attached  to  carry  the  distinction  and  commem- 
oration. 

Remarkable  Flora  of  Our  Site. 

The  wooded  part  of  the  University  acres  consists  of 
more  than  thirty  different  kinds  of  forest  trees  and 
more  than  a  half  dozen  shrulis  and  plants.  The  fol- 
lowing list  could  be  enlarged  : 

X'arieties  of  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs  and  Plants  on  the 
.American  University  Grounds : 


'I'rees : 

■20. 

Silver  Maple. 

]. 

Louisiana  Pecan. 

31. 

Peach. 

2 

.American  Elm. 

'i'i 

Persimnu)!!. 

:\. 

Lotus. 

2:L 

Norwa\-  .Maple. 

1. 

Sli]ipery  Elm. 

2L 

Linden. 

5. 

Dog  Wood. 

35. 

Mulberry. 

(!. 

Tuli]). 

3(5. 

.Arbor  Vit;e. 

7. 

Sassafras. 

27 

Pyramidal. 

,S. 

Wild  Cherry. 

2S. 

Cioklen  Riten  Spore. 

ii. 

Cedar. 

39. 

Silver  Riten  S]iore. 

10. 

A'ellow  Pine. 

;i(). 

Norway  Spruce. 

1  1. 

White  Oak. 

31. 

Pine. 

]-2. 

Iron  Wood. 

\'ines,  Shrubs  and  T^l; 

1 .'{. 

Spico  Wood. 

1. 

Wild  (kape. 

1  1. 

Sycamore. 

o_ 

Elderberry. 

15. 

Cut  Paper. 

;;. 

English  Ivv. 

k;. 

Red  Oak. 

4. 

Lilac. 

IT. 

White  Oak. 

5. 

Wild  Strawberry. 

IS. 

C.um  Tree. 

(i 

Sumac. 

1'.'. 

White  .\^h. 

^ 

Periwinkle. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Trustees. 

']"he  tirst  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
.\merican  L'niversity  with  the  new  Chancellor  on  De- 
cember (>,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  profit- 
able ever  held.  There  was  a  large  attendance  an<l  the 
w  ivcs  of  the  Trustees  were  present  at  the  lunchecjii. 


The  Chancellor  reviewed  briefly  the  tinancial  condi- 
tion of  the  University,  stating  that  nearly  $;)(i.000  had 
been  received  since  his  election.  $10,000  of  which  was 
new  donations.  .A  number  of  recommendations  were 
adopted  looking  to  the  improvement  of  the  grounds, 
planting  of  trees  and  laying  out  of  the  lawns.  New 
standing  committees  were  appointed,  the  vacancies  in 
the  Board  of  Award  were  filled,-  and  plans  suggested 
for  LIniversity  Extension.  The  subject  of  the  Fellow- 
ships was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Interesting  and  fitting  memorial  tributes  were  paid 
to  the  Right  Reverend  .Alphaeus  W.  Wilson  and  Justice 
Thomas  H.  .Anderson.  The  Right  Reverend  \Villiam 
F.  McDowell,  the  Right  Reverend  Collins  Denny  and 
Mr.  Summerfield  Baldwin,  Jr.,  were  elected  Trustees. 

Lectures  on  Browning. 

Professor  Samuel  J.  MacWatters  delivered  during 
December  a  course  of  lectures  on  Browning  and  his 
poetry.  The  lectures  were :  Browning,  the  Man  ;  Abt 
Vogler,  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration;  The  Gram- 
marian's Funeral,  the  Renaissance;  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
Faultless,  but  Soulless.  Later,  Prof.  MacW'atters  is  to 
give  a  course  on  Shakespeare. 


Visual  Instruction. 

The  LIniversity  Extension  lectures  by  visual  instruc- 
tion given  in  co-0])eration  with  the  Bureaii  of  Com- 
mercial Economics  of  Washington,  D.  C,  are  rapidly 
growing.  The  lectures  at  the  University  have  been 
well  attended,  and  of  such  a  high  order  that  they  have 
commanded  the  attention  of  the  scientists  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Bureaus.  Delegations  of  scientists  from  these 
Bureaus  have  attended  some  of  the  lectures. 

The  work  is  now  being  extended  to  the  churches  and 
educational  and  philanthropic  clubs  oi  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  h;is  awakened  iiii)uiry  in  other  educa- 
tional institutions  as  far  ;iwav  as  California. 
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"Servant  of  God,  Well  Done!" 

When  the  \  ice-Chancellor  of  the  American  Univer- 
sity came  home  to  die  his  "glorious  warfare"  was  past. 
He  had  fought  a  good  fight,  kept  the  faith :  there  could 
he  no  denial  to  him  of  a  crown  of  life.  The  Christian 
Church  was  united  in  the  award.  With  the  assurance 
of  the  great  Apostle  he  was  crowned  at  last. 

There  are  men  too  large  in  their  abilities  and  achieve- 
ments to  be  confined  within  the  pale  of  a  single  com- 
munion. Alpheus  W.  Wilson,  like  Saul  among  the 
prophets,  from  his  shoulders  upward,  higher  than  any 
of  the  people,  was  among  all  our  prophets  and  preach- 
ers of  righteousness,  a  "movmt  cast  against  a  perverse 
and  crooked  generation."  The  University  honored 
itself  in  honoring  him.  He  was  the  first  named  by  his 
great  Church  more  than  forty  years  ago  to  make  peace 
with  the  bretiiren  of  the  North.  And  his  last  service 
was  again  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission  to  promote 
the  organic  union  of  all  Methodists.  It  may  be  said 
of  him,  as  Gladstone  said  in  the  Preface  to  Poems  of 
Arthur  Hallam,  "It  has  pleased  God  that  in  his  death 
as  well  as  in  liis  life  and  nature,  he  should  be  marked 
beyond  ordinary  men.  When  much  time  has  elapsed, 
when  most  bereavements  will  be  forgotten,  he  will  still 
be  remembered,  and  his  place  I  fear  will  be  felt  still 
vacant:  singularly  as  his  mind  was  calculated  by  its 
native  tendencies  to  work  powerfully  for  good,  in  an 
age  full  of  import  to  the  nature  and  destinies  of  man." 


Death  of  a  Notable  Trustee. 

It  is  inevitable  that  all  men  must  die ;  but  we  are 
never  ready  to  have  our  friends  die.  And  it  is  impos- 
sible to  discern  the  Providence  which  permits  good 
and  faithful  workmen  to  be  cut  off  in  the  midst 
of  their  usefulness.  It  nevertheless  so  frequently 
occurs,  that  it  has  become  a  widely  accepted  adage 
that  "death  loves  a  shining  mark." 

Justice  Thomas  H.  .\nderson  left  the  June  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity ill- seemingly  excellent  health.     So  soon  after- 


ward was  he  carried  to  his  burial,  at  less  than  three 
score  years  of  age,  his  friends  were  not  only  shocked 
to  learn  of  his  death,  but  in  their  blinded  judgments 
were  not  willing  to  have  it  so.  This  we  know,  how- 
ever, good  men  never  die ;  what  "seems  so  is  transi- 
tion :"  their  works  do  follow  them. 

Whether  as  teacher  in  his  youth,  lawyer  in  his  voca- 
tion, diplomat  by  appointment  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Justice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  he  was  the  well-equipped  man  of 
eminent  ability,  unsullied  reputation,  and  unquestion- 
able Christian  probity.  As  Lecturer  in  the  University, 
active,  devoted,  painstaking,  and  constant  in  his  pres- 
ence in  all  meetings,  as  Trustee,  he  was  so  invaluable 
to  the  institution,  that  he  will  be  long  missed  and  ten- 
derly remembered  by  all  who  have  been  associated  with 
him.     Tlie  memory  of  Justice  Anderson  will  endure. 


Brainard  H.  Warner. 

One  of  the  three  of  our  Trustees  called  during  191G 
to  the  activities  of  the  spirit  world  was  Mr.  Brainard 
H.  Warner,  long  and  well-known  for  his  energetic  par- 
ticipation in  the  civic,  philanthropic  and  religious  work 
of  Washington.  The  formal  action  of  this  fellow 
Trustees  appeared  in  the  June  number  of  the  Courier. 
His  picture  on  page  3  of  this  issue  presents  the  genial 
face  which  often  brought  cheer  to  his  many  friends. 

BISHOP   ALPH.ffiUS   W.   WILSON. 
By  Rev.   Charles  W.  Baldwin,  D.D. 

Our  Vice-Chancellor,  Alph^eus  Waters  Wilson,  a  Bishop 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  died  at  his 
residence  in  Baltimore  Tuesday,  November  31,  1916.  He 
was  born  in  the  same  city  February  .T,  1S34,  and  was 
therefore  within  three  months  of  being  eighty-three  years 
of  age  when  he  entered  into  rest. 

Bishop  Wilson's  father,  Norval  Wilson,  was  a  mighty 
preacher  and  a  member  of  the  old  Baltimore  Conference. 
The  son  was  admitted  to  the  same  Conference  in  1853 
and  was  one  of  a  class  of  35,  the  largest  on  record,  He 
was  educated  at  Columbian  College  (now  Ceorge  Wash- 
ington University)  and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  Randolph-Macon  College  in  1875,  and  from 
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\"ictoria  University,  Ontario,  in  1911.  The  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  him  by  both  Central 
College  and  Wasliiftgton  and  Lee  L^niversity. 

At  the  close  of  our  Civil  War  Bishop  Wilson,  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Southern  States,  with  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  old  Baltimore  Conference,  formed  the 
Baltimore  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.  He  gave  his  untiring  energies  and  splendid  intel- 
lectual and  moral  powers  to  the  work  of  God  in  com- 
munion with  that  cfiurch,  and  lived  to  see  it  grow  from  a 
weak  and  shattered  condition  till  it  became  one  of  the 
commanding  religious  bodies  of  our  nation. 

His  great  abilities,  native  and  acquired,  gave  him  leader- 
ship in  his  Church,  so  that  after  repeated  elections  to  the 
General  Conference  he  was  chosen  Missionary  Secretary 
in  1878  and  Bishop  in  1882.  In  the  visitation  of  Foreign 
Missions  and  other  work  of  the  Church,  he  made  fre- 
quent tours  aroimd  the  world,  being  in  China  during  the 
"Boxer  Rebellion."  In  1907  he  was  associated  with  Bishop 
Cranston  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the 
representative  of  Canadian  Methodism,  in  thg  organization 
of  the  native  self-governing  Methodist  Church  of  Japan, 
a  work  requiring  a  high  order  of  statesmanship  and 
brought  to  a  happy  and  successful  completion. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  American  L^niversity,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  its  founder  and  first  Chancellor,  Bishop 
John  F.  Hurst,  Bishop  Wilson  consented  to  become  a 
trustee,  and  later  in  1902  he  was  elected  to  the  post  of 
Vice-CIiancellor.  Thus  was  welded  one  link  at  least  of 
that  chain  which  is  destined  to  bind  into  one  mighty 
Christian  Church  all  the  scattered  parts  of  Methodism 
throughout  the  world.  He  was  faithful  as  a  member  of 
this  Board  and  as  an  officer  of  the  University. 

As  one  of  the  "Joint  Commission  on  the  LInification  of 
Methodism,"  Bishop  Wilson  had  been  appointed  to  preach 
the  first  opening  sermon  at  the  meeting  of  that  body  on 
December  28,  1916,  in  Baltimore. 

For  many  years  his  health  was  very  precarious,  and 
those  nearest  to  him  were  expecting  a  sudden  break-down 
of  his  vital  powers.  From  a  delightful  visit  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Conference  at  Richmond,  he  returned  to  his  home 
in  Baltimore  on  Monday,  November  19,  at  .')  P.  M.,  and  the 
next  morning  at  8  o'clock  he  was  borne  into  the  presence 
of  his  Lord. 

"Servant  of  God,  well  done! 
Rest  from  thy  loved  employ. 
The  battle  fought,  the  victory  won. 
Enter   thy    Master's  joy. 

"The  voice  at  midnight  came; 
He  started  up  to  hear; 
A  mort;l  arrow  pierced  his  frame; 
He  fell;  but  felt  no  fear. 


"Tranquil  amid  alarms, 

It  found  him  on  the  field, 
A  veteran,  slumbering  on  his  arms. 
Beneath  his  red-cross  shield. 

"His   sword  was   in   his   hand. 
Still  warm  with  recent  figlit. 
Ready  that  moment  at   command, 
Through  rock  and  steel  to  smite. 

"The  pains  of  death  are  past, 
Labor  and  sorrow  cease; 
And,  life's  long  warfare  closed  at  last. 
His  soul  is  found  in  peace. 

"Soldier  of  Christ,  well  done! 
Praise  be  thy  new  employ; 
And  while  eternal  ages  run, 
Rest  in  thy  Savior's  joy." 
Adopted  by  Board  of  Trustees  December  6,  1916. 

JUSTICE  THOMAS   H.  ANDERSON. 
By  Bishop  Earl  Cranston. 

When  we  were  last  together,  at  our  June  session.  Justice 
Thomas  H.  Anderson  was  with  us  apparently  in  good 
health,  and  no  one  of  his  associates  in  this  board  harbored 
the  thought  that  his  work  was  so  nearly  done.  To-day 
we  miss  his  cordial  greeting  and  genial  presence,  but 
shall  only  begin  to  realize  what  we  have  lost,  what  the 
University  has  lost  by  his  unlooked-for  removal  from  our 
councils.  He  was  one  of  our  most  earnest  and  enthu- 
siastic trustees,  just  as  he  was  seemingly  indispensable  in 
every  sphere  of  his  life-long  activities. 

On  Saturday  night,  September  30,  in  Denver,  Colorado, 
after  a  very  serious  surgical  operation  twelve  days  before, 
he  entered  into  his  rest,  being  in  his  .'>9th  year. 

Teacher,  lawyer,  diplomat  and  judge,  he  was  always 
faithful  to  duty,  clean  in  thought,  clean  in  conduct,  ap- 
proved of  men,  and  so  at  the  end  was  unafraid  of  death 
and  God. 

In  brief.  Justice  Anderson's  career  was  as  follows: 
Born  in  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  June  6,  1858,  he  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  and  select  schools  of  that  county,  and 
at  Mt.  Union  College,  Ohio,  which  institution,  in  his 
later  life,  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws.  After  teaching  a  few  years,  he  entered 
the  profession  of  the  law  and  won  success.  He  came  to 
Washington  in  1893.  His  clear  vision  of  political  issues 
and  his  power  in  public  speech  brought  him  into  the  cam- 
paigns of  1890  and  1900.  but  prior  to  that  time  he  had 
held  the  office  of  U.  S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  had  served  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Bolivia.     In  1901  he  was  ap- 
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poinlcd  l)y  Prtsidcnt  McKinley  a  j\islice  in  tlie  Supreme 
Court  of"  llic  Oistrict,  in  recognition  of  liis  excellent 
service  as  District  Attorney.  His  poise,  his  urbanity, 
his  patience,  his  iniluslry,  no  less  than  his  judicial  fidelity 
and  accuracy.  Jiave  been  highly  coniniendcd  by  the  pub- 
lished tribute  of  the  Washingto'n  Bar  Association. 

Justice  .Anderson  was  a  devout  Christian,  and  officer 
and  trusted  leader  in  Metropolitan  Methodist  Church  of 
this  city,  Vidiere  he  is  sincerely  mourned  and  greatly 
missed.  '  Hesides  liis  church,  he  had  numerous  affiliations, 
social  and  literary,  and  his  influence  was  everywhere 
wholesome  and  e.xalting.  He  became  a  member  of  this 
l)Oard  in  1901  and  has  been  one  of  the  most  faithful, 
hopeful,  loyal  supports  of  this  institution. 

'I'his  minute  for  our  record  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out mention  in  the  same  connection  of  the  special  service 
being  rendered  to  the  institution  by  Mrs.  Anderson, 
organizer  and  leader  of  the  Woman's  Guild  of  the  Ameri- 
can University — a  relation  which  gives  to  her  a  double 
claim  en  our  sympathetic  consideraliini  in  lliis  day  of 
her  unspeakable  sorrow.  The  two  had  been  in  the  hap- 
piest association  since  their  marriage  in  187!!,  thirty-seven 
years  ago.  We  stand  by  her  side,  gazing  into  the  world 
beyond,  weei>ing  and  wondering  but  seeing  clearly  the 
trail  of  light  that  marked  his  going  and  guides  us  whither 
he   has  gone. 

Adopted  by  Board  of  Trustees  December  6,  1916. 

Two  More  Convocation  Scenes. 

On  ])agos  1  and  5  will  be  fotind  two  more  of  the 
ntiineroiis  views  caught  by  our  artist  at  our  last  Convo- 
cation, held  June  2.  lOHi.  The  one  on  the  left  represents 
the  moment  when  Chancellor  (now  Bishop)  Franklin 
Hamilton  was  announciiis:  the  first  academic  honors 
and  distinctions  conferred  by  the  .\merican  University. 
The  one  on  the  right  shows  the  veneral)le  figure  of  the 
lately  translated  Bishop  Al])h3eus  W.  Wilson  approach- 
ing his  seat  upon  the  platform  under  the  courteous 
guidance  of  the  Chancellor.  Bishop  Quayle  is  deliver- 
ing his  inspiring  address  on  John  Milton,  the  typical 
scholar  in  political  action. 

Our  Paris  Boulevard. 

Congress  is  certainly  bent  on  carrying  out  the  most 
liberal  designs  of  that  French  officer  of  the  American 
Revolution  who  had  determined  after  the  close  of  the 
War,  to  remain  in  this  country,  and  among  many  other 
works  of  marvelous  improvement,  build  here  a  city 
whose  towns  and  terraces  with  domes  and  dormitories 
should  out-city  any  other  city  since  Cain  built  the  first 
one.  In  obedience  to  the  recent  appropriation  of  the 
late  session  of  Congress  the  great  steam  shovel  is  at 
work  on  the  lengthening  and  widening  of  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  to  the  District  line.  It  has  started  at  our 
corner  of  Nebraska  Avenue,  and  is  to  run  along  the 
whole  distance  of  the  north  side  of  our  grounds.  This 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  of  width  of  Avenue  is 
greater  than  any  other  in  Washington,  except  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  and  will  be  lined  with  all  manner  of 
pretentious  palaces. 

The  grinding  of  the  teeth  of  the  mastodon  shovel  as 
it  eats  uj)  the  hill,  boulders,  trees,  and  all,  can  be  heard 
in  our  lecture  rooms,  and  no  one  objects ;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  it  exacts  toleration,  gives  an  exhilaration  to 
the  imagination  which  runs  ahead  of  it,  and  sees  the 
lengthened  and  widened  Avenue  leveled,  graded,  oiled, 
or  as])halted,  and  populated  with  Fords,  Dodges, 
Franklins,  Buicks,  Cadillacs,  and  Pierce  Arrows  filled 
with  folks  who  all  point  to  the  American  University  as 
they  fly  bv  and  far  along. 


to  Zion's  1  lerald  for  the  very  fine  picture  of  Bisboj) 
Franklin  Hamilton,  which  graced  the  front  cover  of 
the  pa])er.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  ex])ress  a|)|)recialion  of 
this  generosity  so  characteristic  of  llu'  cditnrs  cjI  our 
\igorous  New  Fngland  contemporary. 

Doctor   Baldwin's   Semi-Centennial   Adaress. 

The  intense  scssiun  of  the  I'altininre  Ci  inference, 
field  in  l'\)tindry  Church,  Washington,  D.  C,  was 
marked  by  the  delivery  of  a  semi-centennial  address 
i)y  Doctor  Charles  W.  Baldwin,  wdio  has  been  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Trustees  t)f  the  American 
University  for  twenty-five  years.  The  entire  ad- 
dress is  full  (if  a|)t  and  x-aluahle  historical  state- 
ments, wrought  nut  in  the  spirit  of  faith  and  lofty 
enthusiasm  for  the  many  \-arieties  of  Christian  ac- 
tivity. In  his  discriminating  references  to  the  edu- 
cational progress  with  the  bounds  of  the  Conference, 
he  says  of  the  American  University : 

Methodist  Bishops  came  to  Washington,  looked  en  and  went 
away.  Wealthy  and  scholarly  laymen  came,  looked  on  and 
pa-sed  liy  I'U  I  lie  dihcr  side.  Of  John  Fletcher  Hurst  it  may 
le  said,  "He  came,  he  saw,  he  conquered,"  and  lo !  the  Ameri- 
can University.  .As  with  the  eye  of  an  expert  real  estate 
man,  he  liought  for  $100,0(10  ninety-three  acres  of  land  in- 
comparably well  located.  The  day  the  last  dollar  was  paid 
he  turned  to  me — (I  was  th^  Secretary  of  the  University)  — 
and  said :  "I  am  as  sure  of  the  success  of  the  university 
as  if  I  this  moment  saw  the  buildings  u^  and  professors  and 
students  at  work."  In  truth  that  is  just  what  he  did  see. 
and  if  you  will  make  a  trip  to  our  grounds  you  will  see  in 
substance  what  he  saw  by  faith  twenty-five  years  ago,  two 
splendid  buildings,  with  students  and  professors  coming  and 
going.  What  it  now  is,  only  faintly  foretells  wdiat  it  shall 
be  under  a  succession  of  such  chancellors  as  Hurst,  McCabe 
and  Hamilton. 


Credit  to  Zion's  Herald. 

When  it  was  too  late  to  correct  it  we  noticed  in  the 
last  number  of  The  Courier  that  credit  was  not  given 


Wanted !    The  Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  new  Chancellor  of  the  American  University  is  a 
Yankee  by  adoption,  and  as  such,  Ijy  choice,  as  well 
as  necessity,  has  practiced  a  respectable  economy.  He 
does  not  want  to  use  any  of  the  university  money, 
which  is  all  the  while  earning  more  money,  to  purchase 
what  he  is  tonfident  the  many  friends  of  the  school 
will  be  pleased  to  donate  and  donate  cheerfully.  He 
has  long  had  the  habit  of  asking  for  any  good  cause 
whatever  it  may  need  to  promote  its  interests,  believing 
that  he  himself  has  the  authority  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment for  saying,  "He  that  asketh,  receiveth." 

Just  now,  the  occasion  offers  for  him  to  ask  for  a 
little  something  new. 

( )ld  friends  years  ago  donated  a  majestic  flagpole, 
long  rope  and  a  large  standard  United  States  flag 
which  floats  over  the  university  campus.  It  was  this 
symbol  of  patriotism  which  gave  to  the  University  its 
college  colors,  the  badge  of  red,  white  and  blue. 

This  campus  flag,  "Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright 
stars"  li;i\-e  been  "so  gallantly  streaming"  for  several 
\c' Its,  is  "still  there,"  but  the  weird  and  shrill  wind  "as 
it  fitfully  blows"  "thro"  the  perilous  fight,"  has  come 
over  the  seas  and  wrath  fully  unravelled  not  a  few  of 
"the  bars,"  and  their  pendent  cords  or  threads  call  more 
for  a  new  flag  than  the  repair  of  the  old  one.  Who 
shall  give  us  that  new  one?  Betsy  Ross  would  have 
made  us  a  new  one,  but  she  is  dead.  The  caretaker  tells 
us  Twenty-Five  Dollars  will  buy  another  one  made 
of  the  best  woolen  bunting,  as  large  as  this  one.  Until 
the  new  one  comes  the  old  one  is  "still  there,"  and  it 
shall  "never  touch  the  ground." 
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Table  Talk. 

(The  Aiiicricaii  i'lik'crsity  practices  riijid  economy. 
Instead  of  hityini/  and  payiny  from  the  current  ex- 
pense account  ive  print  under  tliis  head  a  number  of 
things  that  arc  needed,  and  ask  the  friends  of  the  Uni- 
Z'crsity  to  donate  them.  Wc  place  copper  phite  on  the 
gifts,  bearing  the  name  of  the  donor  or  in  memory  of 
such  person  as  he  may  designate.) 


\\\'  waiU  a  ]iush-caii.  to  he  ii^ 
W'c  must  have  tlie   McKinlev 


.'(1  on  the  eainpiis. 
Memorial  College  of 


( '.overniiieut  liiiished. 

We  desire  a  complete  set  of  Hurst's  History  of 
Methodism  for  the  Library. 

The  City  of  Washington  is  the  thought  of  a  single 
mind  one  hundred  years  ago. 

We  need  a  lounge  in  tlie  office  in  case  of  illness,  or 
for  the  rest  of  wearied  workers. 

Tlie  l.ilirarian  lias  asked  for  an  India  paper  copy 
of  the  revised  Century  Dictionary  in  one  volume. 

If  George  Washington  was  the  Fatiier  of  His  Coun- 
try. Major  Pierre  Charles  L'Knfant  was  the  Father  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  teacjier  of  philosophy  wants  a  complete  set  of 
Hastings"  Bible  Dictionary  and  a  set  of  Hastings' 
Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels. 

Tlie  caretaker  of  the  grounds  and  property  has  ex- 
pressed a  wish  for  some  selected  fruit  trees  to  be 
planted  in  his  garden  near  his  house. 

Professor  MacWatters  has  iti  preparation,  a  Grand 
March,  and  Hymn  for  the  university,  with  words  and 
music,  wliich  will  appear  next  spring. 

Tile  Trustees  will  be  grateful  for  enough  money  to 
build  a  garage  for  the  large  touring  car  we  are  expect- 
ing a  friend  of  the  institution  to  donate. 

The  Boy  Scouts  would  like  fifty  or  more  coiifee  sacks 
or  gunny  bags  for  carr}ing  kindred  soil  found  in  the 
woods  adjoining  the  campus  with  which  to  i)lant  the 
trees. 

If  some  one  would  ])reseiit  the  University  with  a 
Ford  Runabout  for  the  use  of  the  Chancellor,  Faculty 
and  Trustees,  it  would  enable  them  to  extend  more 
courtesies  to  visitors  than  is  possible  now. 

The  Lecturers  would  be  grateful  if  some  one  or  mori.' 
persons  would  donate  a  couple  hundred  or  any  number 
of  chairs  for  the  Assembly  Hall,  so  that  the  persons 
who  are  compelled  to  stand  could  be  seated  on  special 
occasions. 

\\'e  have  found,  in  coming  to  the  citv,  no  more  in- 
teresting account  of  the  very  early  history  of  \\'a.sh- 
ington  as  it  was  planned  for  the  future  than  in  the  very 
entertaining  and  instructive  book  entitled,  "With 
.\mcricans  of  Past  and  Present  Days,"  by  the  French 
Amliassador,  Mr.  J.  J.  Jusserand. 

Raymond  F.  Piper,  one  of  the  latest  elected  Fellows 
of  the  .\merican  University,  who.  according  to  the  de- 
maiul  of  the  Fellowship  Fund  lias  been  ]nirsuing  his 
studies  in  Harvard  University,  has  vindicated  his  claim 
to  the  ap])ointnient  by  having  been  elected  to  the  chair 
of  ])hilosoi)hy  in  Syracuse  University.  This  is  the  sec- 
ond instance  of  such  a  promotion,  tlie  first  having  l)ecn 


that  of  Frank  Blair  Hanson,  who  is  an  instructor  in  the 
\\'ashington  L'niversity  of  St.  Louis. 

.\  letter  written  in  a  distant  city  to  her  son  in  Boston, 
was  sent  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  recently. 
The  letter  was  written  by  a  lady  seventy-nine  years  old. 
It  contained  the  following  sentences,  "It  is  a  perfect 
shame  that  the  Protestants  of  .America  are  not  awake 
to  the  necessity  of  having  some  representative  uni- 
versity in  Washington.  I  am  astonished  to  find  in- 
telligent people  with  no  knowledge  of  what  Romanism 
is  doing  in  Washington." 

Little  by  little  the  s])ectacles  of  elderly  people  are 
loaned  to  their  sons  and  daughters  as  thev  unwittingly 
grow  older. 


The  Annuities. 

"There  is  that  scatteretii  and  yet  increaseth,  and 
there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it 
tendeth  to  j^overty.''  The  vindication  of  annuities  is 
found  in  this  Scri]jture.  The  law  of  entail  is  no  longer 
tlie  law  of  inheritance.  What  we  earn  by  the  sweat  of 
the  face  is  in  our  naiues  only  for  a  season.  Every  dol- 
lar that  has  ever  been  earned  has  had  to  be  given  up : 
as  it  has  been  so  it  will  be.  He  only  is  business-wise, 
and  Christ-wise,  and  has  made  a  surety  of  a  better 
testament,  who  can  say,  as  he  brings  his  reckoning  to 
judgment.  Lord,  thou  deliveredst  unto  me  five  talents, 
behold  I  have  gained  licside  them  five  talents  more. 

The  investment  of  the  ten  talents  requires  as  much 
sagacity  and  security  as  the  investment  of  the  five  tal- 
ents. If  the  lialiilities  are  great  in  trade  they  are  not  in 
annuities.  We  desire  to  thank  the  annuitants  who  have 
intrusted  their  savings  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Amer- 
ican Lbiiversity  since  the  last  issue  of  the  Courier. 
The  University  is  now  in  position  to  give  better  rates 
of  interest  than  the  banks,  and  the  annuitants  are 
secured  against  all  anxiety  and  care. 

Why  Washington  is  the  Best  Possible  Location  for 

The  American  University. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Fess  again  has 
presented  his  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional university.  We  enter  uponno  argument  for  or  against 
such  proposition.  Discussion  of  the  bill,  however,  is  bringing 
into  the  foreground  certain  important  facts  wliich  are  of 
utmost  moment.  The  discussion  is  reflecting  with  clearness 
the  vantage  point  which  the  National  Capital,  itself,  holds  as 
the  natural  location  for  a  great  university.  Long  ago,  in  a 
message  to  Congress,  President  Washington,  speaking  of  the 
city,  which  was  to  carry  on  his  fame,  said:  "You  will  con- 
sider it  as  the  capital  of  a  great  nation,  advancing  with  un- 
exampled rapidity  in  arts,  in  commerce,  in  wealth  and  in  popu- 
lation." Again,  in  a  letter  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Fed- 
eral District,  written  January  28,  1795,  Genera!  Washington 
said,  "I  have  greatly  wished  to  see  a  plan  adopted  by  which  the 
arts,  science  and  belles  lettres  should  be  taught  *  *  *•  The 
Federal  City,  from  its  centrality  and  the  advantages  which  it 
must  have  over  any  other  place  in  the  United  States,  ought  to 
be  preferred  as  a  proper  site  for  such  a  university."  We  do 
not  need  to  refer  to  the  effort,  which  all  know  and  approve, 
to  make  this  city  "a  monument  of  .American  achievement  in 
the  greatest  communal  arts,  that  shall  endure  in  fame,  if  not 
in  fact,  so  long  as  the  human  race  shall  continue  to  build 
cities."  There  is  no  doubt  that  after  the  lapse  of  vcars  we 
shall  have  in  our  Capital  City  the  most  magnificent  exhibition 
of  perfect  city  planning  in  existence.  But  what  we  now  have 
in  mind  is  rather  the  thought  that  what  here  is  sathcred  con- 
stitutes unique  advantage  and  opportunity  for  university  work. 
Chancellor  Brown,  of  \ew  York  University,  sr.ys  that  the 
peculiar  province  of  a  university  at  the  Capita!  will  be  the 
"utilization  for  governmental  and  educational  purposes  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  Census  Office,  th^  Geological  Survey, 
the  Bureau  of  Standard.s,  thf  Naval  Observafories,  and  prob- 
ably the  Scientific  Offices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture." 
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Dr.  Brown  is  emphasizing  more  particularly  the  scientific 
side  of  the  opportunities  at  Washington,  and  he  sees  clearly 
the  breadth  of  present  opportunity  and  the  immense  future 
utility  for  a  university  at  Washington  to  put  on  a  scientific 
basis  the  great  mass  of  work  of  the  highest  importance  which 
is  essentially  scientific  in  character.  But  other  educators,  who 
are  familiar  with  the  National  Capital,  see  the  problem  in  even 
wider  aspects.  Kx-Presidcnt  William  H.  Taft,  for  example, 
believes  that  a  university  in  Washington  need  not  be  intended 
primarily  to  teacli  but  rather  to  direct  teaching.  This,  we 
might  add  in  passing,  is  one  of  the  foremost  and  underlying 
motives  of  the  research  work  which  the  American  University 
at  present  is  conducting.  In  an  editorial  published  some  time 
ago  in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  the  further  suggestion 
was  made,  in  commenting  upon  Mr.  Taft's  thought, — that  we 
ought  not  to  be  so  interested  in  attractive  announcements  for 
curricula  and  the  fine  brick  exteriors  of  school  buildings  as 
in  some  more  efifective  machinery  for  investigation  and  con- 
trol.    To  this  end  an  active  working  university  is  vital. 

\  former  report  by  Representative  Fess  explaining  his 
measure  when  ofifered  a  year  ago,  calls  attention  to  the  Con- 
gressional Library,  America's  greatest  col'ection  of  books, 
housed  in  the  world's  most  beautiful  building.  He  declares 
that  Washington  long  ago  had  come  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
scientific  centers  of  the  earth.  At  this  point  perhaps  we  cannot 
do  better  than  to  quote  the  words  of  one  who  has  given  such 
serious  study  to  tfie  whole  problem.  "Here,"  says  Mr.  Fess,' 
"are  assembled  the  most  remarkable  collection  in  the  way  of 
scientific  material  known  to  the  scientific  world.  Here  the 
various  departments  of  scientific  investigation,  headed  by  the 
world's  best  experts,  aided  by  a  group  of  trained  workers, 
with  separate  laboratories  and  experimental  facilities,  run  up 
into  the  hundreds.  Here  also  are  domicikd  thirty-four  asso- 
ciations devoted  to  the  investigation  of  truth  in  various 
spheres.  These  make  Washington  attractive  to  the  scholar  of 
all  countries.  Here  telegraphy  was  effected.  Research  along 
lines  of  climate,  meteorology,  etc.,  was  conducted  by  leaders 
of  science.  Other  important  governmental  agencies  had  their 
beginnings  here.  In  view  of  such  results  already  attained 
what  is  the  possibility  of  a  national  university?  Even  to-day 
there  exists  in  the  Capital  the  university,  only  awaiting  organ- 
ization, housing  and  reasearch  students.  Probably  in  no  one 
place  in  the  world  is  there  such  a  rare  and  enormous  aggrega- 
tion of  material  for  laboratory  use  as  in  Washington.  No 
university   could   gather    such    laboratory    facilities." 

Thus  we  might  continue,  but  we  refrain.  This  constantly 
recurring  proposition  to  establish  a  national  university  at 
Washington  only  brings  out  more  clearly  the  wisdom  of 
strengthening  the  American  University  which  already  we  have 
established  and  which  auspiciously  has  entered  upon  a  career 
which  only  centuries  can  measure. 


"Our   Next   Door   Neighbor." 

It  is  not  mere  flattery  to  be  sought  for  as  good  com- 
pany. It  is  simply  a  tribute  to  one's  intrinsic  worth  or 
the  good  neighborhood  in  which  one  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  be  located. 

Mount  Vernon  Seminary  has  removed  to  our  next 
door,  and  put  out  a  friendly  hand  toward  us.  We  feel 
greatly  complimented.  We  were  invited  to  the  coiuing, 
and  we  found  unusually  good  society  there  ourselves. 
The  Nation's  Secretary  of  State  graced  the  occasion  by 
planting  the  Corner  Stone  of  the  New  Seiuinary  build- 
ing. The  mistress  of  ceremonies,  Mrs.  Hensley,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  administration  of  the  great  school, 
presided  with  as  much  composure  and  spoke  with  as 
much  good  literary  taste,  as  does  the  President  of  the 
United  States  himself. 

Under  such  interesting  and  highly  honorable  auspices 
with  which  to  begin  how  else  could  the  building  rise  than 
gracefully  in  its  handsome,  most  becoming  brick  arcli- 
itecture,  story  after  story  as  line  upon  line  repeats  itself 
witli  each  successive  sun  ! 

By  the  way,  what  a  remarkable  woman  that  Mrs. 
Somers  has  been !  Long,  long  ago,  we  knew  her  bril- 
liant and  eloquent  brother  who  left  this  life,  all  too  early 
for  the  greater  honors  which  were  awaiting  him  here. 


i-ie,  iiishop  Sim]>son,  and  the  Reverend  William  Mor- 
ley  runshou  ]jrcaclu'd  the  dedicatory  sermons  at  the 
opening  of  the  then  new  Metropolitan  Church.  Great 
as  he  was  in  himself,  it  was  honor  enough  for  liim  to  l)e 
the  brother  of  such  a  sister.  She  has  been  not  only  like 
Arnold  at  Rugby,  the  maker  and  "head-master"  of  the 
cultured  and  chanuing  school  so  praiseworthy  in  the 
Nation's  Capital,  but  like  Napoleon's  minister  of  finance 
she.  has  had  both  a  head  and  hand  for  banking,  or  that 
looming  edifice  would  not  now  stand  out  so  like  a  big 
block  of  artistic  building,  that  had  cost  a  half  luillion 
dollars.  The  old  schoolgirls  who  come  to  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  building,  no  doubt  will  drink  the  toast 
proposed  by  "Old  Brooke"  to  the  boys  at  Rugby — "the 
dear  old  schoolhouse — the  best  house  of  the  best  school 
in  England"  or  America.  But  think  what  the  new 
building  will  be  when  it  "keeps  company"  with  us  !  We, 
certainly,  shall  leave  at  least  our  cards — the  whole  Con- 
vocation of  us,  shall  do  so — ^^at  the  door  of  this  noble 
edifice  after  the  long  line  of  beautiful  and  brilliant 
young  misses  have  followed  their  provost  preceptors 
and  pretty  much  the  whole  town  into  the  inviting  and 
open  doors  of  the  New  Mount  Vernon  Seminary. 
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I  give  and  bequeath  to  "The  American  University,"  a  cor- 
poration in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  sum  of  (insert 
amount),  and  the  receipt  of  its  Treasurer  shall  be  a  sufficient 
discharge  to  my  executors  for  the  same. 


DECEMBER,  1916. 


Officers  of  the  American  University. 

Chancellor,   Bishop  Tohn  W.   Hamilton,   LL.   D.,  L.    H.   D. 
Director  of   Research.    Frank    W.    Collier,    Ph.D. 
Registrar  and  Assistant   Secretary,   Albert   Osborn,   B.    D. 
Field   Secretary,   J.    B.    Polsgrove,    D.    D. 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

President,   Mr.   Benjamin  F.   Leighton. 
Vice-President.    Mr.    William    S.    Pilling. 
Treasurer,    Mr.    Charles    C.    Clover. 
Secretary,   Charles  W.   Baldwin,   D.   D 


Board  of  Trustees. 
Class  of  1919. 


Mr.   Snnmicrlield  Baldwin.  Jr..  Md. 
Hon.    William   J.    Bryan,   Nebr. 
Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cochran,  Pa. 
Hon.    Tosephus   Daniels,   N.   C. 
Hon.   Charles  W.    Fairbanks,   Ind. 
Mr.  William  T.  Galliher,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Glover,  D.  C. 
Dr.    Charles    L.    Goodell,    N.    Y. 


A 


Bishop  John  W.   Ha 

Dr.  James  C.  Nicholson,  Md.' 

Mr.   Clarence  F.   Norment,   D.   C. 

Mr.  William  S.  Pilling,  Pa. 

Air.  A.  M.  Schover,  111. 

Hon.    Samuel    R.    Van    Sant,    Minr 

Bishop   Luther   B.   Wilson,   N.    Y. 


Class  of  1923. 

Dr.   Charles  W.    Baldwin,   Md. 

Dr.   Robert   S.    Ingraham.   Wis. 

Bishop  Joseph    F.   Berry,   Pa. 

Mrs.    John    F.    Keator,    Pa. 

Dr.    Jabez   G.    Bickerton,    Pa. 

Mr.   George  H.  Maxwell,  Mass. 

Hon.    Julian  S.   Carr,   N.    C. 

Dr.   Abraham  J.    Palmer,    N.    Y. 

Mr.    VVilliam    S.    Corby,   D.    C. 

Mrs.   J.    Frank   Robinson,    111. 

Bishop   Earl    Cranston,   D.    C. 

Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,   N.   Y. 

Bishup   Ci.llins   Dcuny,  Va. 

Hon.    George    C.    Sturgiss,    W.    Va. 

Bishop   Franklin  Hamilton,  Pa. 

Class  of  1927. 

Hon.  John  E.  Andrus,   N.   Y. 

Bishop  William  F.  McDowell,  D.  C 

Mr.    Charles    T.    Bell,    D.   C. 

Mr.  Levi  Smith,  Pa. 

Mr.    Calvert   Crary,    Mass. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Smith,  D.  C. 

Mr.    Arthur   Dixon,    111. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  F.  Swartzell,  D.  C. 

Mr.   Gilbert   H.   Grosvenor,   D.   C. 

Bishop  John   H.    Vincent,    111. 

Col.  H.  O.  S.  Heistand,  U.  S.  A.,  O. 

Mr.  Geo.   F.  Washburn,  Mass. 

Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Leighton,  D.  C. 

Dr.   William   R.   Wedderspoon,    HI. 

Mr.  Tohn  C.  Letts,  D.  C. 

Hon.  William  Lee  Woodcock,  Pa. 
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JOSEPHUS    DANIELS 


7<  JUDGE  LEIGHTON'S  LETTER  TO  PRESIDENT  WILSON  AND  THE  REPLY 


Thk  American  University 
Washington,  D.  C. 

April  30,  iniT. 
To  I  lis  Excellency, 

Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States. 
Sir:  In  behalf  of  die  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  University,  located  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, I  am  authorized  to  extend  to  the  United  States 
C.overiiment  the  use  of  the  ninety-two  acres  of  land 
lying  within  the  District  and  composing  the  campus 
of  the  University,  together  with  the  use  of  the  College 
of  History  Building  containing  twenty-one  large  and 
connnodious  rooms,  and  also  the  McKinlcy  Audito- 
rium, not  quite  comjileted,  which  could  be  made  avail- 
able as  a  barracks,  or  for  such  purpose  as  the  Gov- 
ernment may  desire. 

The   campus   may   be  used  either   for  a  camping 
ground  for  troops,  for  gardening  and  raising  products 


for  the  Army,  or  for  such  other  purpose  as  you  may 
elect. 

There  is  a  bountiful  supply  of  city  water  on  the 
premises,  and  the  grounds  are  easily  accessible  by 
means  of  the  Washington  City  trolley  service. 

The  character  of  the  land  is  such  as  would  make  it 
available  as  an  aviation  ground. 
Respectfully, 

B.  F.  Leighton, 

President.  Board  of  Trustees,  American  University. 

The  White  House 
Washington 
(Personal) 

May  1,  1917. 
My  dear  Judge  Leighton : 

The  President  asks  me  to  make  cordial  acknowledg- 
ment of  your  letter  of  April  30th,  and  to  tell  you 
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and  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  University  that  he  deeply  appreciates  the 
generous  and  patriotic  offer  which  you  make.  He  is 
bringing  your  letter  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
of  War. 

With  an  expression  of  the  President's  warmest 
thanks,  believe  me  to  be 

vSincerely  yours, 

J.  P.  Tumulty, 
Secretary  to  the  President. 
Hon.  B.  F.  Leighton, 

President  Board  of  Trustees, 
The  American  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Third  Convocation  Day  Thursday,  May  31. 

'{'he  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  University  will  occur  on  the  forenoon  of 
Convocation  Day,  May  31st,  at  10:30  o'clock. 

Convocation  Day  this  year  occurs  during  the  last 
week  in  May.  Wednesday,  the  usual  time,  lieing  Me- 
morial Day,  the  Convocation  exercises  will  take  place 
on  Thursd'ay,  May  31st,  at  3:30  P.  M.,  in  the  Grove 
Amphitheatre  on  the  University  grounds.  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Hiram  W.  Johnson,  United  States  Senator  from 
California,  will  speak. 


Trustees  of  the  American  University. 

We  present  in  this  number  of  the  Courier  the  por- 
traits of  the  Trustees  of  the  American  University.  No 
more  distinguished  individuals  compose  the  corporate 
body  of  any  other  educational  institution.  In  the  num- 
ber will  be  seen  a  former  President  and  a  former  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  two  members  of  the 
President's  Cabinet,  an  ex-governor  of  a  State,  two 
former  Members  of  Congress,  a  vice-president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  five  bank  presidents,  a  number 
of  bank  directors,  a  publisher,  seven  manufacturers, 
capitalists,  merchants  and  lawyers,  an  army  officer, 
eight  bishops,  seven  other  clergymen  and  three  noble 
women.  They  represent  several  religious  denomina- 
tions and  States  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts,  as  far 
west  as  Nebraska  and  as  far  south  as  North  Carolina. 


Recent  Gifts  of  Money. 

(This  acknowledgment  of  sums  less  than  five  dollars  is  to 
he  considered  sufficient   receipt  therefor.) 

General  Fund.— $500,  W.  S.  Pilling;  $40.00,  T.  R.  Peters; 
$25.00,  Monticello  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  District  of  Columbia, 
anonymous ;  $30.00,  Charles  Varlev.  Jr. ;  $10.00,  G  C.  Coon  D 
B.  McClure,  G.  H.  Snencer ;  $5.00,  Miss  Sallie  B.  Deale ;  $3  00 
E.  A.  Dougkss;  $1.00,  Amanda  Rogers. 

Bishop  Hamilton  Lectureshtp  Fund.— $50.00,  Henry  W 
Warren;  $10.00,  E.  G.  Weslev ;  $9.95,  Mary  M.  Wardwell  • 
$5.00,  K.  F.  Richardson,  F.  C.  MacSorley,  Luther  Pilling, 
Dillon  Bronson;  $3.00,  V.  E.  Hills;  $2.00,  Wm.  Moyle  W  C 
Baker,  W.  P.  Holman,  Wm.  Wood,  W.  E.  Baker,  'w  H 
Varney,  E.  H.  Collins,  J.  A.  Russell,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Bell,  C.  W. 
Simpson,  C.  M.  Starkweather;  $1.00,  B.  G.  Lipsky,  F.  K 
Gamble,  E.  S.  Graham,  D.  F.  Faulkner,  D.  B.  Phelan,  C.  N. 
Garland,  L.  E.  Carter,  F.  Palladino,  F.  L.  Decker,  D.  W 
Howell,  F.  M.  Sawyer,  R.  S.  Cushman,  S.  A.  Carney,  E.  C. 
Love,  Joseph  Cooper,  J.  M.  Cass,  Mrs.  Eliza  G.  Hall. 

Fkllowsiiip  and  Scholarship  Fund.— $250.00  T  C 
Hunter;  $20.00.  L.  A.  Whitcoml);  $10.00,  E.  L.  Fosdick. 

Bishop  McC.\be  Lectureship  Fund.— $100.00,  A.  J  Nast  • 
$40.00  Bishop  W.  F.  Oldham ;  $1.00,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Bartlet. 

Chancellor's  House  Fund.— $1,000.00  Mrs.  G.  F.  Swift; 
$500.00,  Summerfield  Baldwin;  $25.00,  H.  B.  Williams  Mrs' 
A.  A.  Sowle,  G.  R.  Bargdill;  $10.00,  B.  F.  String;  $5.00,  James 
Law,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Cleaver,  Cash,  W.  A.  Lilley,  W    L    Lynn 


L  S.  Felton,  C.  B.  Felton,  G.  D.  Benn,  J.  F.  McAnally,  R.  A. 
Illk,  T.  W.  Grose;  $:i.0O,  L.  A.  Washburn;  $3.00,  J.  F.  Lan- 
caster, S.  K.  Moore,  O.  H.  Hul)bard,  Lewis  Campbell,  A.  W. 
Kauflfman;  $1.00  J.  H.  Smith,  S.  B.  Goff,  A.  J.  White,  E.  M. 
Pace,  P.  L.  I'lanagan,  S.  Sargent,  .^Mfonso  Dare,  A.  H.  Lucas, 
J.  W.  Clark,  J.  E.  Rossell,  W.  S.  Condle,  W.  R.  Cloughly,  W. 
R.  Conard,  VV.  F.  Becket,  H.  S.  Miner,  J.  K.  Asay,  W.  B. 
Wolcott,  W.  E.  Cranston,  F.  B.  Piatt,  T.  A.  Brandt,  W.  H. 
Heisler,  C.  P.  Sayrs,  B.  H.  Sharp,  W.  C.  Callett,  Charles  Repp, 
H.  L  Branson,  A.  M.  McNutt,  S.  A.  Noon,  W.  M.  Keller,  S. 
J.  Colgan,  W.  W.  Lance,  W.  A.  Mant,  F.  N.  Lynch,  C.  C. 
Kennedy,  L  N.  Kalb,  Jefferson  Williams,  C.  R.  Booth,  Mrs. 
VV.  F.  Aull,  E.  A.  Blcckwehl,  Anna  Butler,  J.  A.  Spencer,  L. 
H.  Bunyan,  Mrs.  Robert  Norris,  B.  M.  Ncill,  A.  D.  Geist,  H. 

B.  Slider,  J.  B.  Mackay,  H.  E.  Walhey,  George  Gaul,  J.  J. 
Hunt,  Wm.  Powick,  Arthur  Oakes,  Cornelius  Hudson,  Ernest 
Bawden,  J.  D.  C.  Hanna,  Wm.  Bamford,  E.  P.  Moon,  C.  S. 
Harper,  C.  W.  Matthews,  C.  E.  Hodges,  Wm.  Brown,  S.  M. 
Beane,  E.  M.  Mitchell,  J.  S.  Altman,  J.  C.  Baker,  S.  T.  Walker, 
Jesse  Swank,  A.  H.  Flagge,  Charles  Fulkerson,  D.  W. 
Nichols.  E.  M.  Stevens,  L.  W.  McGarvev,  S.  B.  Evans,  Mrs. 

C.  W.  Karns,  S.  H.  Engle,  W.  A.  Houck,  Hugh  Strain,  J.  W. 
Henninger,  A.  D.  Moon,  D.  F.  Helms,  C.  R.  Morrison,  A.  A. 
Heinlein,  Mack  White,  P.  G.  Batty,  E.  R.  Leach,  R.  K, 
Stephenson,  H.  L.  Quigg,  J.  R.  Picking,  J.  S.  Whitaker,  W.  L. 
White,  Ivanhoe  Willis,  J.  J.  Bunting,  J.  A.  Leach,  C.  E.  Poole, 
W.  G.  Harris,  T.  E.  James.  The  Streeters,  W.  L  Ward,  C.  S. 
Hatch,  Mrs.  John  S.  Bell,  G.  G.  Scrivener,  W.  D.  Woodward, 
Wm.  Balcke,  T.  S.  Mitchell,  J.  Gisler,  R.  C.  Jones. 


Samuel  L.  Beiler. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Beiler  on  February  11, 
1017,  removes  a  distinguished  pastor,  preacher,  teacher 
and  administrator  from  the  labors  of  earth  to  the 
activities  of  the  unseen  and  spiritual  world.  From 
1893  to  1898  he  was  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  American 
University,  and  served  with  special  diligence  and  suc- 
cess in  tlie  planning  and  erection  of  the  College  of 
History.  A  preacher  of  rare  ability,  his  sermons  abide 
in  a  permanent  impress  on  his  hearers  through  his  fine 
combination  of  clear  exegesis  with  fervent  spiritu- 
ality. He  gave  himself  on  call  to  educational  work 
for  about  fifteen  years  in  Washington,  in  Boston  and 
in  Los  Angeles ;  but  his  first  love  was  for  the  pastorate 
and  the  edification  of  the  Church  through  the  en- 
grafted word.  His  heart  was  large  and  warm.  His 
friends  are  legion.    His  memory  is  precious. 


X  The  American  University  in  the  Service  of  the 
Nation. 

We  are  a  nation  at  war,  with  all  its  far-reaching 
consequences.  The  President  has  asked  Congress  for 
a  first  appropriation  of  almost  four  billion  dollars  and 
is  mobilizing  all  available  resources.  Experience 
among  the  warring  nations  has  shown  above  all  other 
things  the  tremendous  forces  which  are  controlled  and 
operated  by  scientific  research  and  by  scientific  con- 
trol, (1)  in  the  industries  which  manufacture  destruc- 
tive means  of  warfare,  (2)  in  the  industries  which 
supply  the  commissary,  both  of  the  military  and  civil 
population,  (3)  in  the  industries  which  supply  medical 
products  for  the  army,  (4)  in  the  control  of  sanitary 
conditions  so  that  the  occurrence  of  ravaging  diseases 
among  the  fighting  forces  is  almost  unknown,  (5) 
in  the  control  of  agricultural  products  and  the  food 
situation  generally,  and  (6)  in  other  fields  and  indus- 
tries in  which  the  lay  mind  would  hardly  suspect  that 
science  was  the  controlling  factor.  Nor  must  it  for  a 
moment  be  supposed  that  this  importance  of  scientific 
control  has  sprung  up  over  night  as  the  result  of  the 
war,  but  rather  that  the  war  torch  has  burned  the  veil 
and  brought  science  into  the  light  so  that  even  the 
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man  in  the  street  could  grasp  its  tremendous  import 
even  though  unable  to  realize  its  manifold  activity. 

Science  was  in  the  service  of  mankind  at  peace,  its 
faithful,  though  unrequited  servitor ;  with  mankind  at 
war,  it  girded  its  loins  and  fights  with  its  human  mas- 
ters for  their  very  existence  and  freedom.  Being 
immortal  it  cannot  die,  but  gains  strength  and  virility 
through  exercise  and  application,  so  that  it  becomes  a 
giant,  though  still  obedient  to  its  masters  in  the  greater 
peace  to  come. 

Not  all  can  be  masters  of  this  genie  disclosed  by 
the  torch  of  war,  ever  ready  to  serve  those  who  know 
how  to  rub  the  lamp,  ever  ready  to  destroy  those  that 
know  not  how.  The  "Cave  of  the  lamp"  is  the  Insti- 
tution of  Learning,  be  it  college,  institute  or  uni- 
versity; the  lamp  is  the  lamp  of  knowledge,  which 
ever  burns  for  those  who  strive  to  know  the  laws  of 
nature.  The  heritage  of  the  lamp  belongs  to  the  uni- 
versity and  to  it  the  nation  looks  for  succor  in  this  the 
hour  of  trial.  The  universities  of  the  land  are  meeting 
the  situation  squarely,  for  science  in  America  has  been 
no  "slacker,"  and  scientific  research  has  been  nobly 
fostered  by  our  universities  and  by  our  people,  and  the 
Government  maintains  here  at  Washington  the  largest 
research  organization  in  the  world.  That  this  research 
conducted  by  the  Federal  Government  is  mainly  in  the 
sciences  as  applied  to  the  nation's  economic  life,  is  not 
generally  known  or  appreciated,  for  the  work  which 
the  Government  can  do  to  improve  the  collective  wel- 
fare of  the  people  is  of  necessity  material,  and  there- 
fore founded  upon  and  fostered  b}'  scientific  research. 
In  this  field  our  Government  has  no  equal.  At  this 
time  there  are  not  less  than  three  thousand  distinct  and 
separate  lines  of  research  being  carried  on  by  scien- 
tists in  Washington,  among  whom  are  numbered  many 
of  international  fame. 

The  American  University  was  founded  to  utilize, 
participate  in,  and  augment  this  fount  of  knowledge,  to 
the  end  that  this  enormous  accumulation  of  results  of 
researcii  might  be  available  to  graduate  students  of  the 
sciences  and  itself  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the 
nation.  "  This  conception  is  lofty  and  big  and  the  Uni- 
versity in  fulfilling  this  aim  must  adequately  meet  its 
exceptional  opportunities.  Science  belongs  more  to  the 
laboratory  than  to  the  lecture  hall ;  it  can  be  expounded 
in  the  latter,  but  can  be  mastered  only  by  research. 
In  order  that  the  University  may  utilize  the  material 
and  men  at  hand  in  fulfilling  its  obligations,  it  must 
have  well  equipped  laboratories  of  research.  It  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  the  University  is  not  thus 
equipped  for  bearing  its  full  share  of  responsibility  in 
rubbing  the  lamp  of  science  in  this  the  nation's  crisis, 
but  it  proposes  to  remedy  this  situation  at  once,  to  meet 
if  possible  the  present  demands  of  the  war,  and  surely 
those  of  the  future  peace.  Plans  for  such  an  enter- 
prise on  the  part  of  the  American  University  have 
been  formulated  and  perfected  by  a  group  of  Wash- 
ington scientists  in  cooperation  with  the  university 
authorities,  and  the  University,  realizing  the  impor- 
tance of  the  moment,  has  decided  to  take  immediate 
and  continued  steps  toward  their  early  realization.  Al- 
though involving  a  very  considerable  fund  for  a  build- 
ing and  endowment,  the  American  University  hopes  to 
be  able  to  announce  at  a  not  distant  date  that  wealthy 
and  patriotic  friends  have  seen  this  glorious  oppor- 
tunity for  immediate  and  continued  service  to  the 
nation. 


Prof.  F.  J.  Turner,  on  Using  Government  Educa- 
tional Resources. 

The  following  is  taken  from  tlie  report  in  The 
Washington  Post  of  Prof.  Turner's  address  on  the 
necessity  of  using  the  resources  at  Washington  for 
educational  purposes,  thus  indorsing  the  idea  which 
the  American  University  has  held  from  its  founding 
by  Bishop  J.  F.  Hurst: 

The  establishment  of  a  Harvard  unit  in  Washington,  in 
line  with  the  proposal  to  make  Washington  a  great  uni- 
versity educational  center,  was  urged  by  Prof.  F.  J.  Turner, 
of  Harvard,  at  the  thirty-fourth  annual  dinner  of  the  Wash- 
ington Harvard  Club  last  night  at  Rauscher's. 

Prof.  Turner  suggested  that  the  unit  be  composed  of  Har- 
vard professors  on  leave  of  absence,  and  that  they  be  ac- 
companied here  by  traveling  students,  to  be  changed  from 
time  to  time.  This  unit  would  be  able  to  avail  itself  of  the 
great  number  of  laboratories,  the  libraries  and  other  educa- 
tional features  of  the  city  as  well  as  to  render  all  possible 
services  to  the  government. 

"Harvard,"  Prof.  Turner  said,  "is  fast  developing  the  idea 
of  the  national  university,  and  is  changing  to  meet  the  new 
demands  of  a  country  undergoing  the  progressive  changes  of 
its  time."  He  urged,  however,  that  the  endowment  be  in- 
creased to  meet  the  new  demands. 


A  Criminal  Use  of  Our  Name. 

A  yellow  postal  card,  eight  by  six  and  a  half  inches, 
with  the  caption,  American  University  Bui,letin, 
reached  the  Washington  correspondents  of  the  differ- 
ent papers  on  the  morning  of  February  13.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Brigham,  the  alert  and  able  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Boston  Transcript,  telephoned  the  American 
University  to  discover  wliat  it  knew  of  this  card  bear- 
ing its  name.  Upon  being  informed  that  the  Univer- 
sity had  nothing  to  do  with  a  card  attacking  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  Members  of  Congress, 
and  that  in  indecent  language,  Mr.  Brigham  tele- 
graphed the  following  item  to  The  Transcript: 

Washington,  Feb.  13. — Washington  is  being  flooded  with 
postal  cards,  of  an  appropriate  yellow  color,  denouncing  war 
and  urging  the  recipients  to  write  or  wire  your  congressman 
today  that  116,000,000  patriotic  Americans  want  peace.  These 
are  being  issued  as  the  American  University  bulletin.  Dr. 
Frank  Collier,  of  the  American  University,  today  repudiated 
these  cards  absolutely.  "We  have  nothing  to  do  with  them," 
said  Dr.  Collier.  "We  know  nothing  about  them.  You  know 
where  we  stand  on  patriotic  issues." 

The  cards  are  sent  out  from  New  York  and  bear  the  post- 
mark of  the  Pennsylvania  terminal  station.  They  state  on 
their  face  that  6,500,000  of  them  have  been  issued.  They  are 
unsigned  and  no  clew  to  their  authorship  has  been  given  ex- 
cept the  misleading  one  referred  to.  As  the  American 
University  is  situated  in  Washington  and  no  authorized  state- 
ment representing  it  could  be  issued  from  any  other  place,  the 
denial  of  Dr.  Collier  may  be  accepted  as  final  and  otficial. 

The  cards  declare  among  other  things  that  "Wall  Street 
gold  diggers  will  soon  sink  one  of  Mr.  Morgan's  or  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  ships  and  then  the  President  will  have  an  ex- 
cuse for  war.  Every  intelligent  citizen  is  in  favor  of  and 
should  demand  of  Congress  a  referendum  vote  on  war." 

The  obverse  side  of  the  card  contains  another  attack  on 
"Wall  street  gamblers."  ******* 

W.   E.    B. 

Dr.  Collier  got  into  communication  with  the  city 
editors  of  all  the  Washington  papers  and  the  Wash- 
ington manager  of  the  yVssociated  Press  repudiating 
any  connection  whatever  with  this  so-called  bulletin. 
He  also  saw  Mr.  J.  J.  Southerland,  of  the  Solicitor's 
office  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  who  investigated 
the  matter  and  had  the  cards  excluded  from  the  mails. 
On  March  0  Tlic  Washington  Star  published  the 
following : 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  barred  from  the  mails  a 
postal  card,  numbers  of  which  were  mailed  in  New  York,  is- 
sued in  connection  with  the  pacifist  movement.     A  statement 
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on  the  card  says  that  6,500,000  of  them  were  issued.  The 
card  is  headed  "American  University  Bulletin,"  but  officials 
of  the  American  University  here  say  that  it  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  card  nor  was  it  issued  by  the  university. 

The  department  took  the  view  that  the  subject  matter  on 
the  card  was  in  violation  of  section  311  of  the  criminal  code, 
which  prohibits  anything  tending  to  incite  arson,  murder, 
anarchy  or  assassination,  and  section  312,  prohibiting  the  use 
of  the  mails  to  matter  bearing  on  the  outside  cover  or  on  a 
card  anything  detrimental  to  the  character  of  any  one.  The 
sections  carry  a  penalty  of  $5,000  fine,  imprisonment  for 
five  years  or  both.  The  department  officials  do  not  know  who 
mailed  the  cards,  nor  have  they  ar  information  as  to  the 
e.xact  number. 

The  American  University  appreciates  the  aid  of  the 
following  members  of  its  Board  of  Trustees  in  its  en- 
deavor to  give  public  denial  to  any  connection  with  this 
postal  card:  Mr.  Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor,  Mr.  John  C. 
Letts,  Mr.  C.  C.  Glover,  and  Mr.  B.  F.  Leighton. 

Dr.  MacWatters  on  Shakespeare. 

Prof.  Samuel  J.  MacWatters,  Litt.  D.,  delivered 
three  lectures  on  Shakespeare  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of 
the  College  of  History  on  the  afternoons  of  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  the  first  week  in  April. 
His  subjects  were  The  Tliree  Periods,  The  Ideal,  and 
Love  and  Friendship.  The  audiences  which  greeted 
him  amply  proved  that  Dr.  MacWatters  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  lecturers  at  the  University. 


Dr.  Peritz's  Lectures  on  the  Bible. 

Prof.  Ismar  J.  Peritz,  Ph.D.,  who  holds  the  chairs 
of  Semitics  and  English  Bible  at  Syracuse  University, 
delivered  the  course  of  lectures  on  the  Bible  January 
30  to  February  3,  inclusive.  The  subjects  of  the  four 
lectures  were  :  Jewish  Customs,  Ancient  and  Modern  ; 
Palestine,  Ancient  and  Modern ;  Jerusalem,  Ancient 
and  Modern ;  and  Babylonian  Art  and  Biblical  Im- 
agery. These  lectures  were  well  attended,  and  Dr. 
Peritz  brought  to  his  audiences  the  latest  results  of 
investigation  in  this  field.  The  lectures  were  illus- 
trated with  stereopticon  slides,  some  of  which  were 
from  pictures  made  by  Dr.  Peritz  himself,  and  they  are 
very  rare. 

Dr.   Oberholser  Lectures  on   Birds. 

Just  when  the  birds  were  returning  north  for  the 
mating  season,  Dr.  Harry  C.  Oberholser,  Ph.D.,  Orni- 
thologist of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, began  his  course  of  lectures  on  Bird  Life.  The 
opening  lecture  was  given  Tuesday,  March  20,  on 
Pleasure  and  Profit  in  Bird  Study.  Friday,  March  23, 
the  doctor  spoke  on  Birds  About  Washington.  This 
was  the  largest  attended  lecture  ever  held  in  the  As- 
sembly Hall  of  the  College  of  History,  due,  no  doubt, 
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to  the  popularity  of  both  the  lecturer  and  his  subject. 
The  Mysteries  of  Bird  Migration  was  the  subject  of 
the  lecture  Tuesday,  March  2'7  ;  and  it  was  a  revelation 
of  the  mysterious  movements  of  our  feathered  friends. 
The  closing  lecture  was  given  Friday,  March  30,  on 
the  Home  Life  of  Wild  Birds.  These  lectures  were 
all  illustrated  with  stereopticon  slides.  Many  ex- 
pressed the  desire  for  Dr.  Oberholser  to  give  a  course 
next  year. 

University  Extension  Lectures. 

The  American  University,  in  harmony  with  the  dem- 
ocratic tendency  of  modern  education,  gives  much  at- 
tention to  its  extension  work.  The  greatest  progress 
in  extension  work  this  year  has  been  in  visual  instruc- 
tion at  the  Saturday  afternoon  lectures  at  the  Uni- 
versity. With  the  cooperation  of  Director  Francis 
Ilolley  and  Dean  A.  Maris  Boggs,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Economics,  the  motion-picture  lectures  on 
Saturday  afternoon  have  been  remarkable  in  the  wide 
field  covered  and  in  high  quality  of  the  pictures. 

The  official  films  of  the  governments  of  France, 
Argentina,  Australia,  South  Africa,  Canada,  and  Italy 
gave  views  of  the  topography,  national  parks,  natural 
resources;  agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial 
progress,  and  daily  life  of  the  peoples.    Some  of  these 
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films  are  wonderful  as  works  of  art,  and  all  of  them 
are  of  large  educational  value.  Similar  films  picturing 
the  development  of  the  different  States,  notably  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Dakota, 
and  Montana,  have  been  shown. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  lectures  of  the  course 
was  the  one  describing  the  reclaiming  of  vast  tracts 
of  waste  lands  by  the  Reclamation  Service  of  the 
United  States  Government.  The  Government  has  put 
the  human  element  into  this  film,  which  makes  it  as 
delightful  as  it  is  informing. 

Other  subjects  included  the  different  phases  of  agri- 
culture, from  plowing  with  dynamite  to  stock  farming 
and  the  production  of  sugar;  many  kinds  of  manufac- 
turing, from  the  making  of  matches  to  the  production 
of  books  and  newspapers  ;  modern  methods  of  forestry, 
of  fishers,  of  steel  construction  as  in  skyscrapers,  min- 
ing, transportation,  and  commerce.  Exceedingly  in- 
teresting was  the  film  on  fire  prevention,  and  were 
those  which  showed  the  welfare  work  as  carried  on 
by  some  of  the  great  industrial  concerns. 

Reception  by  the  Woman's  Guild. 

On  the  afternoon  of  February  28th  the  Woman's 
tiuild  gave  a  very  successful  reception  in  the  Assembly 
Hall  of  the  College  of  History.    Dr.  MacWatters  gave 
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a  rendition  of  Shakespeare's  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  with  music,  the  latter  being  furnished  by  Miss 
Josephine  G.  ColHer,  of  Boston.  The  afternoon  was 
in  charge  of  Mrs.  John  C.  Letts,  acting  president  of 
the  (kiild,  and  a  committee  consi.sting  of  Mrs.  Frank 
W.  CoUier,  Mrs.  Wm.  S.  Corby,  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  H. 
Grosvenor,  who  were  much  gratified  that  the  Hall  was 
filled  in  spite  of  the  very  inclement  weather. 

Our  Fellows  Getting  Together. 

New  York,  March  27,  1917. 
I)u.  Frank  W.  ColliEk. 

The  American  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
DivAR  Mr.  Collier:  The  Fellows  of  the  American 
University  pursuing  studies  in  New  York  City  have 
been  enjoying  a  delightful  evening  at  the  home  of  Miss 
Miriam  Gould,  and  we  wish  that  you  could  hear  the 
many  kind  things  that  we  have  been  saying  about  the 
University.  You  would  be  interested  also  to  know 
what  we  have  been  telling  each  other  about  our  work. 
We  are  writing  to  you  now  to  ask  your  opinion  con- 
cerning the  desirability  of  an  organization  among  the 
Fellows  of  the  University.  The  purpose  of  the  organi- 
zation would  be  to  further  in  any  way  possible  the 
interests  of  the  American  University  and  to  assist  the 
future  Fellows  who  may  take  work  in  the  cities  where 
we  shall  live. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  us  just  what  would  be  the  best 
thing  for  us  to  undertake,  how  to  proceed,  and  what- 
ever other  suggestions  you  may  feel  are  necessary? 
It  will  give  us  pleasure  to  cooperate  with  you  along 
the  lines  that  you  desire. 

We    have    communicated    with    Miss    Thurlow,    of 

Baltimore,  and  Mr.  Tremayne,  of   New  Ilaven,  and 

they  are  also  in  sympathy  with  the  plan.     Will  it  be 

advisable  to  form  an  organization  including  Fellows 

in  other  cities,  as  well  as  those  who  come  to  New  York? 

Cordially  yours, 

T.  J.  WooFTER,  Jr..  Clyde  F.  Armitage,  Clara 

F.  Chassell,  Clyde  B.  Moore,  Miriam  C. 

Gould. 


Miss  Chassell,  One  of  Our  Fellows,  Honored. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  for  the  second  time  this 
year  that  a  Fellow  of  the  American  University  has 
been  appointed  to  an  important  position.  This  time 
it  is  Miss  Clara  Frances  Chassell,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed psychologist  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  con- 
nected with  the  Teachers'  College  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Such  appointments  are  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  care  and  wisdom  of  the  Board  of  Award  in  select- 
ing the  Fellows  of  the  American  University.  They 
are  also  proof  that  the  fellowship  fund  is  a  wise 
investment. 

Archaeology,  Agriculture  and  Textile  Art. 

The  idea  of  the  university  involves  the  idea  that 
all  knowledge  is  related.  Yet  archaeological  research, 
one  would  think,  would  seek  agriculture  as  its  last 
place  for  justification.  The  following  account,  how- 
ever, tells  us  that  the  claim  is  made  that  archaeological 
research  is  the  means  of  doubling  the  com  belt  and 
adding  much  to  the  textile  art.  This  work  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  paralleled 
by  that  done  by  the  American  University  as  illustrated 
by  Dr.  J.  S.  Gates  and  Mr.  M.  O.  Cooper  who  pre- 


sented dissertations  last  year  which  unite  the  highest 
research  work  with  the  practical  production  of  food 
supply.    See  Courier,  June,  1916. 

(From  the  New  York  Evening  Post) 

In  an  interview  concerning  the  research  work  nndcr  his  di- 
rection. Dr.  Clark  Wissler,  of  the  Department  of  Anthropol- 
ogy of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  gave  out 
several  important  facts  which  again  forcibly  indicate_  that  the 
influence  of  the  Museum  through  the  work  which  it  is  under- 
taking has  become  of  national  importance. 

hi  considering  the  requirements  of  his  department  to  carry 
on  the  field  work  and  explorations  for  the  ensuing  year,  Dr. 
Wissler  informed  the  officials  of  the  museum  that  during  the 
past  ten  years  $70,070  had  been  expended  in  field  work  alone, 
and  upon  being  interrogated  whether  the  expenditure  of  so 
large  a  sum  had  been  worth  while,  he  replied  as  follows: 

"In  part  answer  to  these  questions,  I  would  call  your  at- 
tention to  two  great  movements  in  this  country  that  have 
received  their  impetus  through  the  museum's  field  researches 
in  anthropology,  and  would  cite  as  the  first  instance  that  of 
the  discovery  of  a  new  Indian  corn. 

One  of  our  field  men,  Dr.  Gilbert  L.  Wilson,  was  delegated 
to  collect  material  and  study  the  agriculture  of  the  Mandan 
Indians,  who  lived  far  up  in  the  Dakotas.  They  had  estab- 
lished their  villages  in  the  locality  long  before  Columbus  was 
born,  and  one  of  their  argricultural  pursuits  was  the  raising  of 
maize.  In  all  of  the  great  States  of  the  Dakotas,  Montana  and 
Wyoming,  the  farmers  of  today  were  unable  to  raise  corn 
because  of  the  shortness  of  the  seasons,  but  investigations 
proved  that  the  Mandans  did  successfully  raise  it,  and  to  Dr. 
Wilson  was  given  the  problem,  'Ascertain  how  the  Indians 
did  it.'  He  found  that  there  were  a  few  old  women  who  still 
had  the  precious  seed  and  knew  how  to  raise  the  corn.  Had 
the  investigation  been  longer  delayed,  in  a  few  years  these  old 
women  would  have  been  dead  and  the  secret  lost.  Through 
the  Museum's  publications  the  news  was  spread,  professional 
agriculturists  became  busy,  and  the  name  of  the  American 
Museum  has  been  ringing  throughout  the  great  Northwest. 

The  Dakota  Farmer,  the  greatest  farming  paper  of  this  coun- 
try, states  in  a  recent  issue  of  its  publication,  'that  we  have 
doubled  the  corn  belt,  and  will  add  billions  upon  billions  of 
dollars  to  the  national  wealth.'  Think  of  it,  billions  upon  bil- 
lions that  would  have  been  lost  to  the  nation  if  we  had  not 
spent-  a  paltry  $70,970  for  field  work,  of  which  sum  less  than 
$3,000  went  into  this  one  project. 

"The  next  great  movement  is  the  interest  which  the  mu- 
seum authorities  have  been  able  to  arouse  in  the  American 
manufacturer  of  textiles — that  from  its  great  collections  it  has 
been  possible  to  institute  the  new  American  decorative  art. 
What  started  this  great  movement?  The  answer  is  the  work 
of  a  member  of  our  research  staff,  M.  D.  C.  Crawford,  a  tex- 
tile expert,  who  has  given  his  time  and  services  gratuitously. 
But  the  $76,970  expended  in  field  collecting  made  his  work 
possible.  Every  one  of  our  field  men  before  starting  on  his 
expedition  has  been  instructed  to  gather  authentic  type  de- 
signs from  our  fast  vanishing  Indian  tribes.  On  the  contrary 
other  museums  did  not  so  instruct  their  collectors,  but  sent 
them  after  what  they  called  'rare  things.'  The  result  is  that 
nowhere  other  than  in  the  American  Museum  is  it  possible  to 
find  a  workable  collection  in  native  art.  You  ask  'Why 
workable?'  and  the  answer  is  because  our  men  studied  the  art 
in  the  field,  they  made  contributions  to  science,  and  the  col- 
lections stand  for  something  real.  It  was  this  real  work  that 
rescued  the  right  things  from  oblivion. 

"Who  can  estimate  the  capital  that  the  great  textile  and 
other  industries  will  invest  in  this  movement?  Inquire  of 
the  leaders  of  these  industries  where  the  thing  started  and 
their  answer  is  'in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory.' These  are  the  two  most  striking  results  of  our  recent 
research  work.  There  are  others,  but  we  feel  that  these  two 
important  finds  are  profitable  beyond  estimation  in  dollars 
because  they  affect  and  reach  the  lives  and  well-being  of  our 
people  and  the  nation  at  large." 

Table  Talk. 

{The  American  University  practices  rigid  economy. 
Instead  of  buying  and  paying  from  the  current  ex- 
pense account  we  print  under  this  head  a  number  of 
things  that  are  needed,  and  ask  tlie  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  donate  them.    We  place  copper  plate  on  the 
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gifts,  bearing  the  name  of  the  donor  or  in  memory  of 
such  person  as  he  may  designate.) 

Ask  and  it  shall  be  given. 

A  rug,  please,  for  the  ladies'  parlor. 

There  is  nothing  succeeds  like  success. 

Will  some  one,  please,  present  us  with  a  large  pulpit 
Bible  for  our  Chapel  ? 

The  American  University  never  had  a  more  promis- 
ing outlook  than  during  the  present  month. 

Nearly  everything  asked  for  in  this  column  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  Courier  has  been  given. 

The  splendid  quadrangle  of  buildings  in  which  is  to 
be  housed  the  Mount  Vernon  Seminary  is  fast  ap- 
proaching completion. 

The  University  gave  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
nearly  or  quite  six  acres  of  ground  for  the  extension 
of  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

If  some  one  will  give  us  five  hundred  dollars  to  fur- 
nish our  laboratory,  we  have  the  promise  of  volunteer 
instructors  from  the  Government. 

For  fifty  dollars  the  University  could  macadamize 
the  roadway  for  automobiles  from  Nebraska  Avenue 
to  the  door  of  the  College  of  History. 

The  distribution  of  Fellowships  for  the  next  year 
will  require  the  study  of  applications  from  all  direc- 
tions and  from  both  coasts  in  this  country. 

Some  one  forgot  in  sending  things  asked  for  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  CouriivR  the  India  paper  voluiue  of 
the  Century  Dictionary.  It  only  seems  necessary  to 
speak  of  it. 

We  would  like  to  have  for  one  of  our  lecture  rooms 
the  latest  and  most  comprehensive  reference  Atlas, 
sufficiently  large  to  show  the  cities  and  towns  in  the 
war  countries. 

So  long  as  our  friends  continue  not  only  to  wish 
us  well,  but  add  to  our  im]irovemcnts,  the  University 
grounds  and  buildings  will  be  made  to  look  more  and 
more  attractive. 

We  have  been  advised  if  we  would  open  a  commer- 
cial department  of  the  American  University  we  could 
have  a  thousand  students.  But  friends  forget  that  the 
University  is  a  post-graduate  school. 

One  hundred  copies  of  the  large  size  Methodist 
Hymnal  for  use  in  our  Assembly  Hall  would  make  a 
very  gracious  gift,  and  we  would  be  grateful  for  the 
same  number  of  Episcopalian  Hymnals. 

To  help  provide  some  little  against  the  high  cost  of 
living,  if  some  good  friend  will  furnish  us  some  seed 
corn  and  seed  potatoes,  we  will  utilize  some  open  spaces 
on  the  University  grounds  for  gardening. 

The  Epworth  League  of  the  Highland  Church  in 
Boston,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  H.  Spencer  is 
pastor,  sends  the  American  University  ten  dollars  to- 
ward the  purchase  of  the  "runabout  machine." 

The  proposition  has  been  made  to  erect  a  memorial 
building  on  the  University  grounds  to  commemorate 
one  of  the  noblest  men  of  the  last  century,  whose  pa- 
triotism and  devotion  are  worthy  of  the  honor. 

.\  colored  brother  says  he  would  like  very  much  to 
])resent  the  University  witli  an  automobile,  but  he  finds 
he  is  not  able  to  do  so.  He  very  cheerfully  encloses  a 
dollar,  however,  to  buy  for  the  machine  a  spark  plug. 

.  We  are  pleased  to  know  that  the  illustrated  lectures 
given  before  the  University  during  the  year  have  been 
so  highly^  appreciated  by  the  general  public.  The 
courses  of  lectures  planned  for  next  year  will  furnish 
a  number  of  attractions. 


The  University  is  having  the  benefit  of  instruction 
in  Patristics  during  the  jiresent  year.  Dr.  George  S. 
Duncan,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  conducted 
this  department.  No  name  is  more  representative  of 
the  scholarship  of  this  country. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  University  cannot 
matriculate  all  the  students  who  desire  the  benefit  of 
instruction.  But  the  institution  set  for  itself  a  very 
high  standard  in  its  foundation,  and  only  graduates  of 
well  accredited  schools  can  be  admitted. 

The  Ivilirary  has  been  supjilied  with  Webster's  New 
International  Dictionary,  Hurst's  seven  volumes  of  the 
History  of  Methodism,  and  Hastings'  Bible  Dictionary. 
Enough  money  has  been  given  to  buy  a  pushcart,  and 
a  start  has  been  made  toward  a  runabout  automobile. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  over  the  vSecretary's  shoulder 
as  he  opens  the  American  University  mail.  Nearly 
every  morning  comes  a  letter  or  letters  with  a  check, 
money  order  or  pledge  to  help  some  department  of  the 
institution.  These  sums  now  have  run  into  the  thou- 
sands. 

The  .\merican  University  has  in  view  because  of 
the  suggestion  of  a  friend  one  of  the  best  private  libra- 
ries in  the  United  States.  The  choice  books  in  the 
collection  have  been  selected  with  the  greatest  care 
during  the  long  life  of  the  owner  and  include  some 
very  rare  editions. 

Now  that  we  have  money  for  the  spark  plug  for  an 
automobile,  some  one  promises  to  keep  us  in  gasoline 
for  a  month.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  three  or  four 
friends  to  give  us  a  wheel  apiece?  It  is  likely  that 
we  may  have  to  assemble  the  machine,  and  we  shall 
need  at  least  four  wheels. 

The  American  University  receives  invaluable  service 
from  its  counselling  professors  in  the  Government  de- 
partments. More  and  more  are  they  becoming  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  the  University.  No  other  univer- 
sity in  the  country  enjoys  such  opportunities  for  prose- 
cuting research  in  all  the  sciences. 

Will  not  our  readers  help  us  to  plant  some  fruit  trees 
on  the  lawn  and  about  the  home  of  our  caretaker?  We 
would  like  the  best  quality  of  grafted  trees.  Give  us, 
please,  six  cherry  trees,  four  plum  trees,  four  pear 
trees,  six  peach  trees,  and  ten  apple  trees.  To  prepare 
the  ground  by  dynamiting,  bring  the  trees  from  Mis- 
souri and  plant  them  will  require  three  dollars  a  tree. 
We  will  acknowledge  the  favors  and  print  the  names 
of  the  donors  in  the  next  number  of  the  Courier. 

When  gifts  for  endowment  bulk  large  it  is  easy  to 
find  encouragement  widespread.  But  such  gifts  over- 
whelm the  beneficiaries  in  such  manner  as  to  lead  them 
to  forget  the  constant  running  rivulets  of  smaller  con- 
tributions, at  least  to  be  sufficiently  mindful  of  them 
and  grateful  for  them.  The  one  comes  like  the  cloud- 
burst against  the  hills,  the  other  like  the  brook  that 
speeds  itself  into  the  broad  waters  of  the  measureless 
merger. 

The  call  in  the  Courier  for  a  large  United  States 
flag  for  the  l^niversity  campus  was  responded  to 
promptly  by  the  Daughters  of  the  .\mcrican  Revolu- 
tion, who  gave  twenty-five  dollars  for  this  purpose. 
This  gift  comes  from  the  Monticello  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 
of  (he  District  of  Columbia.  At  the  same  time  a 
friend  who  does  not  desire  to  be  known  gave  us  twen- 
ty-five dollars  for  the  same  purpose.  This  will  enable 
us  to  secure  another  and  suitable  flag  for  the  walls  of 
or  desk  in  the  Assembly  Hall.    A  vote  of  thanks  by 
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the  Board  of  Trustees  cordially  acknowledges  the  re- 
ceipt of  these  generous  gifts. 

The  excavations  required  to  secure  a  satisfactory 
grade  in  extending  Massachusetts  Avenue  made  it 
necessary  to  move  hack  from  the  right  of  way  to  pre- 
serve them  certain  tall  ornamental  forest  trees.  One 
verv  graceful  cedar  more  than  forty  feet  high  was  suc- 
cessfully transplanted  nearly  a  hundred  feet  from 
where  i't  grew.  A  hody  of  earth  in  which  the  roots 
were  embedded  fully  thirty  feet  in  circumference  and 
deep  enough  to  cover  the  extension  of  the  roots  was 
carried  with  it  without  heing  loosened.  This  respon- 
sible work  was  done  by  the  firm  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foresters  and  Tree  Surgeons. 

Dictionaries. 

The  coming  and  going  of  dictionaries  like  that  of 
encyclopedias,  is  a  movement  of  the  calendar.  Thirik 
of  the  coming  and  going  of  Murray.  It  was  so  long  in 
coming,  it  certainly  should  be  long  in  going.  The 
transporting  of  munitions,  or  some  troublesome  em- 
bargo, like  the  cost  of  it— whole  library  as  it  is— 
hinders  common-folk  in  this  country,  in  getting  hold 
of  it. 

If  the  volubility  of  American  speech  continues  to 
expand,  the  dictionaries,  like  encyclopedias,  would 
seem  to  need  "annuals"  or  even  monthlies.  But  the  pass- 
ing of  such  books  like  Omar-Khayyam's  endless  pro- 
cession, appears  to  be  the  fate  of  them  all ;  they  die  of 
the  publisher's  plague.  We,  who  were  in  private  life, 
were  set  by  the  ears  a  few  years  ago,  when  we  were 
told  we  must  make  Worcester  the  standard.  But  on 
came  the  Century  and  the  "Standard"  itself.  Now, 
Webster  only  is  new  every  morning  and  fresh  every 
evening.  This  latest  has  the  field.  Give  it  room,  it 
speaks  as  one  having  authority  and  not  as  the  scribes. 
It  is  as  indispensable  on  the  university  desk  as  that 
other,  "the  one  book." 

Rescue  of  a  Mulberry  Tree. 

There  was  a  deep  depression  in  the  land  abutting 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  near  Nebraska  Avenue.  In  the 
widening  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  from  the  Ameri- 
can University  grounds  to  the  District  line  it  was  de- 
cided to  use  some  of  the  superfluous  earth  to  fill  up 
this  cavity  and  thus  remove  a  very  great  danger  to 
which  those  passing  by  were  exposed.  In  this  cavity 
stood  a  very  fine  mulberry  tree,  and  it  was  threatened 
with  destruction.  Upon  calling  the  attention  of  the 
owner,  Mr.  C.  C.  Glover,  to  this  fact,  he  gladly  pre- 
sented the  tree  to  the  University.  Mr.  L.  F.  Smith, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foresters  and  Tree  Surgeons,  was 
successful  in  removing  the  tree  to  the  University 
grounds.  At  this  writing  it  shows  every  sign  of  life, 
the  buds  beginning  to  burst. 


the  vales  and  fields  for  manly  sport  to  be  seen  in  con- 
nection with  any  great  school  at  home  or  abroad. 

He  found  two  sparkling  streams  of  water  about  five 
hundred  yards  apart  which  may  yet  give  some  student 
poet,  with  Wordsworth's  "Insight  into  To-day,"  in- 
-spiration  to  write  as  blood-warm  as  did  he.  The 
springs  send  forth  two  gurgling  brooks  whose  wooing 
of  each  other  over  the  divide,  for  two  or  three  fur- 
longs, end  in  a  wedding  which,  with  a  little  environ- 
ment of  masonry,  could  make  as  attractive  a  companion 
of  meditative  minds  as  the  little  river  at  Cambridge, 
England.  The  wanderer  sat  down  by  the  double  brook, 
now  one,  and  chattered  with  the  rippling  water  until 
he  heard  distinctly  the  same  response  which  came  to 
Tennyson  as  an  idyl  when  by  the  side  of  another  sim- 
ilar scenic  brook,  he  heard  these  enchanting  strains : 

"I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern, 

I  make  a  sudden  sally. 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern 

To  bicker  down  a  valley. 

Till  last  by  Philip's  farm  I  flow. 

To  join  the  brimming  river. 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go. 

But  I  go  on  forever." 
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Walks  About  the  University. 

When  Thoreau  was  asked  if  he  had  ever  traveled 
abroad,  he  replied,  "Yes,  in  Concord."  Washington 
has  been  called"  The  Beautiful,"  but  its  beauties  are 
not  yet  all  known.  Many  of  them  are  waiting  to  be  dis- 
covered or  revealed. 

The  writer  recently  took  a  stroll  through  the  glen 
down  the  decline  at  the  rear  of  the  hundred  acres  of 
the  university  grounds,  some  day  to  be  called  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  spots  for  surrounding  campus  in 
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Treasurer,    Mr.    Charles    C.    Glover. 
Secretary,   Charles  W.   Baldwin,   D.    D 

Board  of  Trustees. 

Class  of  1919. 

Hon.    William    T.    Bryan.   Nebr.  Bishop  John  W.  Hamilton,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cochran,  Pa.  Dr.  James  C.  Nicholson,  Md. 

Hon,   Josephus  Daniels,   N.   C.  Mr.   Clarence  F.   Norment,   D.   C. 

Hon.   Charles  W.    Fairbanks,   Ind.  Mr.  William  S.  Pilling,  Pa. 

Mr.  William  T.  Galliher,  D.  C.  Mr.  A.  M.  Schoyer,  111. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Glover,  D.  C.  Hon.    Samuel    R.    Van    Sant,    Minn 

Dr.    Charles   L.    Goodell,    N.    Y.  Bishop  Luther   B.   Wilson,  N.   Y. 


Class  of  1923. 


Dr.   Charles  W.   Baldwin,  Md. 
Bishop  Joseph   F.   Berry,   Pa. 
Dr.   Jabez   G.    Bickerton,    Pa. 
Hon.   Julian  S.   Carr.   N.    C. 
Mr.    William   S.    Corby,    D.    C. 
Bishop   Earl    Cranston,    D.    C. 

Bishop   Collins   Denny.   Va. 

Bishop  Franklin  Hamilton,  Pa. 


Dr.   Robert   S.    Ingraham,  Wis. 
Mrs.   John   F.    Keator,    Pa. 
Mr.  George  H.  Maxwell,  Mass. 
Dr.   Abraham  J.    Palmer,   N.   Y. 
Mrs.   J.    Frank   Robinson,    111. 
Hon.   Theodore  Roosevelt,  N.   Y. 
Hon.    George   C.    Sturgiss,    W.    Va. 


Class  of  1927. 


Hon.  John  E.  Andrus,  N.  Y. 
Mr.   Charles   I.   Bell,   D.   C. 
Mr.    Calvert   Crary,   Mass. 
Mr.    Arthur    Dixon,    111. 
Mr.  Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor,  D.  C. 


Bishop  William  F.  McDowell,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Levi  Smith,  Pa. 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Smith,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Geo.  W.  F.  Swartzell,  D.  C. 
Bishop  John   H.   Vincent,    111. 


Col.  H.  O.  S.  Heistand,  U.  S.  A.,  O.    Mr.  Geo.   F.  Washburn,  Ma 

Mr.   Benjamin  F.  Leighton,  D.  C.       Dr.    William   R.   Wedderspoon,   III. 

Mr.  John  C.  Letts,  D.  C.  Hon.  William  Lee  Woodcock,  Pa. 
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Li-ft  tti  Ritlllt  -Con.NEI.  H 
H.  Hoi.coMisE.  Supply  Offi 
Traininif  Camp:  Captain 

COLONEL^ND  STAFF  OF  SIXTH  ENGINEERS 

^^       Andre  Tardieu. 

'I'lic  Aiiifrii^in  University,  at  its  Coiivt)cation  on 
May  •'!l.  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law 
upon  M.  Andre  Tardieu,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
who  is  now  French  High  Commissioner  to  the  United 
States.  After  receiving  the  best  training  the  schools 
of  France  could  offer,  young  Tardieu  began  to  pre- 
l)aic  himself,  for  the  diplomatic  service.  Upon  the 
completion  of  his  professional  course  he  was  sent  to 
the  French  Embassy  at  Berlin  and  later  to  Constan- 
tinople. Later  he  entered  the  field  of  journalism,  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  editorial  staflf  of  the  Figaro, 
and  he  was  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  foreign  editor 
of  IvC  Temps. 

For  some  years  previous  to  the  war  he  vigorously 
advocated  the  three  years'  service  bill,  which  has  done 
so  much  to  prepare  France  for  the  great  assault  she 
received  in  1914.  And  when  the  war  actually  came 
he  asked  to  be  sent  to  the  front.  He  was  assigned 
to  the  staff  of  General  Foch  and  later  to  that  of 
Marshal  Joflfre.     But  this  did  not  satisfy  him,  so  he 

reque.stecj  to  be  §ent  to  the  firing  lin?:    H?  was  plac^fj 


I>1<.     ANI)RI>    TARDIEU 

in  command  of  a  company  of  foot  chasseurs,  who  arc 
known  as  the  most  daring  and  the  fiercest  fighters  of 
the  French  army,  whom  the  Germans  call  the  "blue 
devils."  With  his  "blue  devils"  he  went  into  the 
trenches,  and  when  they  brought  him  out,  more  dead 
than  alive,  he  had  been  mentioned  twice  in  army 
orders,  and  was  a  wearer  of  the  Cross  of  War.  He 
was  so  weak  from  his  wounds  that  he  was  ordered  to 
rest  for  two  months. 

He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  books,  some  upon 
the  United  States.  He  is  now  in  this  country  and 
probably  will  be  to  the  close  of  the  war,  ai  High 
Commissioner  from  France.  He  is  known  in  France 
as  the  "coming  man,"  and  because  he  is  impatient  of 
red  tape  and  has  no  patience  with  those  who  waste 
words,  the  French  say,  "He  knows  how  to  work 
American  fashion."  Those  who  know  French  politics 
say  he  is  the  coming  Prime  Minister,  and  they  expect 
he  will  be  the  next  President  of  France.  Our  readers, 
we  are  sure,  will  be  pleased  to  look  into  the  fine  face 
of  this  great  Frenchman,  the  first  foreign  recipient  of 
the  American  ynjyersity's  diploma, 
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(  )|-1-ICI.\I,     I'KdCRAM. 

The  American  University— Third  Convocation- 
Grove  Amphitheatre— University  Grounds 
2:00  P.  M.,  Flao  Raising— 2:30  P.  M.,  Convoca- 
tion Exercises— 5:00  P.  M.,  Retreat,  Sixth  Regi- 
ment Engineers.  U.  S.  A.— Thursday,  May 
Thirty-first,  MCMXVII. 
Bishop  lohn  W.  Hamilton,  Chancellor,  Presiding. 
Music  bv  Charles  Ernest  and  Daughters. 

Chief  Marshal.' The  Rev.  Lucius  C.  Clark,  D.  D. 

CiiiKi'  Marshal's  Aids: 

Rev.  George  A.  Miller,  Ninth  Street  Christian  Church. 

Rev.  John   MacMurray,    Union    Methodist    l'',piscc)])al 
Church. 

Rev.  Howard   1.   Stewart,  Secon<l  Baptist  Church. 

Rev.  Henry  -Anstadt,  I.ulhcr  Memorial  Church. 

Rev.    j.    T'helps    Hand,    Trinity    Methodist    Eitiscopal 
Church. 

Rev.  Lewis  E.  Purduni,  Ingram  Memori.al  Congrega- 
tional Church. 

Rev.  E.  K.  Hardin,  Mt.  Vernon  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South. 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Fultz,  Lhiited  Brethren  Church. 

Rev.    Edgar    Cordell    Powers,    Eldbrookc    Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Shearer,  S*.  Coluniha's   I'rotcslant  Euis- 
copal  Church. 

Rev.  Cr,  L  Humphreys,  Rhode  Island  Avenue  Metho- 
dist Protestant  Church. 

Rev.   John   C.    Palmer,    Washington    Heights    Presby- 
terian Church. 
Precentor,  The  Rev.  H.  D.  Mitchell.  D.  I). 

Prayer The  Rev.  Charles  Wood,  D.  D. 

Presentation  of  Flag Mrs.  John  B.  Hammond. 

Response  The  Right  Rev.  Franklin  Hamilton 

Music 

Raising  of  Flag 

Salutation  of  the  Flag  bv  Sixth  Regiment  Engineers, 
U.  S.  A. 

1.  Processional The  Church's  One  Foundation 

-2.  Invocation The  Right  Rev.  .'\lfred  Harding 

3.  Music 

4.  Prayer The  Right  Rev.  William  F.  McDowell 

•T.  America - S.  F.  Smith 

(  Singing  by  All  the  People,  vStanding) 
6.  Introduction  of  Speaker 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Earl  Cranston. 

T.  Address The  Hon.  Joseph  C..  Cannon. 

8.  Music 

ft.  Address.... The  Hon.  Hiram  W.  Johnson. 

10.  Music 
I     11.  Conferring  of  Degrees: 
1  Joshua  John  Skinner,  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

;  Dissertation  —  Soil     Aldehydes :     A     Scientific 

\  Study  of  a  New  Class  of  Soil  Constituents 

\  Lhi favorable    to    Crops,    Their    Occurrence, 

;  Properties  and  Elimination  in  Practical  Agri- 

culture. 
\  Benjamin  Francis  .\ndrews,  Master  of  Arts. 

\  Dissertation  —  The  Land  Grant  of  July  3,  18()2, 

\  and  the  Colleges  Established  Under  Its  Pro- 

visions. 
Claudine  Elizabeth  Clements,  Master  of  Arts. 
Dissertation  —  The       Development       of       the 
Church's     r)rganization     from     Clement     of 
Rome  to  Cyprian. 


Star  Spangled  P.anner Francis  Scott  Key 

.\ssignmenl  of  Fellowships 

liattle  Hymn  of  the  Republic— Julia  Ward  Howe 

Benediction The  Rev.  John  R.  Edwards,  D.D. 

Retreat Sixth  Regiment  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 

American  University  Hymn. 
Dedicated  to  Bishop  Franklin  Hamilton. 

Unnls  and  Music  hy  SniiiucI  J    MmU'atlrrs,  l.ill.  !>. 
1  .\bovo  Colinnliia's  lofty  (lumt 
High  walls  of  marble  stand, 
Respleiidently  they  proudly  sliinc, 

A  tower  of  Freedom's  land. 
This  gift  of  love  from  lowly  men 

Whose  deeds  in  song  we  laud, 
Hath  huilded  here  a  beacon-light 
To  point  the  way  to  God. 

3  Light  of  the  World,  Incarnate  One, 

Let  this  Thy  temple   be, 
Where  love  and  truth  go  hand-in-band 

In  sov'reign   majesty. 
Here  ardent  souls  shall   seek  and   find 

The  key  to  hidden  thought, 
And  men  shall  sit  at  Wisdom's  feet 

To  learn  what  God  hath  wrought. 

3  Come,  Holy  Spirit,  lead  us  on 

The   Pearl  of   Price  to   find. 
And  send  us  forth  to  live  and  learn 

The  secrets  of  God's   mind. 
Increase  our  faith  when   doubt  assails, 

Dispel  all  gloom  and   fear, 
That  Truth   may  rise  triump'iantly 

And  crown  our  eflforts  here. 

4  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  whose  boundless  love 

Encircles  all   with  light. 
Vouchsafe   to  come   and    reign   with   us 

And  rule  in  power  and  might. 
Endow   our   school   with    righteousness. 

Make  it  Thine  own   abode. 
Till  all  the  world  shall  come  to  know 

The  true  and  Christ-like  God. 


Our  Third  Convocation,  May  31,  1917. 

Con\-ocation  exercises  at  the  American  University 
this  year  were  held  amid  patriotic  surroundings.  The 
campus  of  the  university,  extended  to  the  United 
States  for  such  purposes  as  might  be  required,  is  now 
an  army  camp  covered  with  brown-colored  tents  and 
.[live  with  hundreds  of  men  in  khaki.  The  whole  fur- 
nished a  ]Mcturesque  background  for  the  acadeiuic 
procession  and  the  program  marked  by  patriotic  utter- 
ances. The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
on  Convocation  Day,  presented  the  university  with  a 
large  standanl  United  States  flag,  Mrs.  Guernsey, 
the  national  president-general,  ^vho  is  a  sister  of 
I'.ishop  Charles  Bayard  Mitchell,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  being  introduced  by  Bishop  John 
W.  Hamilton,  chancellor  of  the  university,  and  Mrs. 
John  B.  Hammond,  of  Washington,  making  the  ad- 
dress of  presentation.  Bishop  Franklin  Hamilton  re- 
sponded in  behalf  of  the  university,  the  flag  being 
raised  by  the  soldiers  of  the  regiment  encamped  on. 
the  grounds.  Several  bishops  were  in  attendance, 
among  theiu  Bishop  Earl  Cranston,  Bishop  W.  F.  Mc- 
Dowell, Bishop  Collins  Denny,  and  Bishop  Harding, 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  An  interesting 
international  incident  was  the  conferring  of  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  civil  law  on  Andre  Tardieu,  French 
High  Commissioner,  who  was  accompanied  hy  the 
French  Embassy.  Stirring  addresses  were  delivered 
by  United  States  Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
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fornia  and  Congressman  Joseph  G.  Cannon  of  Illinois. 
Rev.  Dr.  Lucius  C.  Clark  of  Hamline  Church,  Wash- 
ington, was  the  chief  marshal.  Chancellor  Hamilton's 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  university  have  been  attended 
with  such  success  that  Sl(i,000  was  reported  by  the 
'  treasurer  as  having  been  raised  during  the  past  six 
months,  while  the  president  of  the  trustees  opened 
before  the  Convocation  a  letter  just  received  and 
drew  from  it  a  draft  for  $.")0,000.  Some  two  or  three 
thousand  persons  were  in  attendance  upon  the  e.xer- 
cises.  nianv  from  a  distance. 


Recent  Gifts  of  Money. 

(Acknowledgment  of  sums  less  than  $5.00  is  to  be  regarded 
as  sufficient  receipt  therefor.) 

General  fund. — $50,  Hiram  W.  [ohnson,  Toseph  G.  Cannon; 
$25,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Maxwell:  $5,  R."  C.  M.  Hastings;  $3.  J.  \V. 
Hamilton  ;  $1,  H.  L.  Sihley,  A.  H.  Nazarian. 

Hart  A.  Massey  Memorial  Fund.— '$50,000,  Hart  A.  Massey 
Estate. 

Bruce  Huyhes  Prise  Fund. — $950,  Estate  of  Bruce  Hughes. 

Giffin   Scholarship   F«»(/.— $260,    Arabella   Giflfin. 

Mary  Barnes  Devor  Sehotarsliif  Fund. — $500.  M'ary  F. 
Devor. 

McCabe  Lectureship  Fund.— $100,  Joseph  F.  Berry,  C.  E. 
Welch;  $60,  \Vm.  F.  Oldham;  $10,' W.  I.  Haven;  $2,  N.  R 
Pearson ;   $1,   E.   L.  Baum. 

Bishop  Hamilton  Lectureship  Fund. — $10,  C.  E.  Hamilton; 
$(!,  \V.  C.  B.  Moore;  $5,  F.  W.  Lincoln,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Bailey; 
$4,  Timothv  Edwards,  A.  I.  Haves,  J.  F".  Long;  $3,  W.  A. 
Rice,  L.  W.  Staples;  $2,  C  M.  Fcnton,  W.  C.  Snow,  J.  R. 
Chaffee,  J.  W.  Heard,  John  Koehler,  R.  W.  Duel,  O.  A. 
Emerson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  McK.  Powell,  VV.  H.  Moselev, 
O.  E.  Rodkey  $1,  W.  F.  Grandy,  R.  \V.  Wilcox,  Sarah 
Lensing,  A.  F.  Reimer,  J.  R.  Fretts,  F.  C.  Brayton,  C.  E. 
Luce,  G.   R.   Carver. 

Chancellor's  House  Fund. — $50,  J.  L.  Alcock,  Franklin 
Hamilton ;  $38.50,  G.  W.  Tavlor ;  $25,  W.  D.  Starkey,  Dillon 
Bronson,  P.  A.  Crow;  $15,  C.  M.  Thompson;  $10,  JJp.  T. 
Lathroo,  L.  W.  Layfield,  Gervaise  Roughton ;  $5f  ^.  E. 
Edgell,"  M.  E.  Sanders,  J.  E.  Holmes,  D.  F.  Pierce,  C.  H. 
Atkins,  W.  S.  Jones,  W.  Pettingill,  C.  W.  Baldwin,  A.  S. 
Flanigan,  B  M.  Kent,  W.  H.  Hughes,  F.  A.  Everett,  J.  C. 
MacDonald,  1.  F.  Black,  VV.  B.  Slutz,  C.  W.  Flesher.  C.  E. 
Goodwin,  E  J.  Winder,  W.  O.  Hurst,  J.  H.  Funk,  W.  H. 
Crawford,  Daniel  Westfall,  Joseph  Van  Sickel,  H  P.  Magill, 
W.  C.  Strohmever,  W.  B.  Fleming,  P.  H.  Murdick,  A.  S.  M. 
Hopkins,  O.  J.  Shoup,  R.  B.  Cuthbert,  E.  W.  Jones,  C.  H. 
Baglev.  C.  E.  Allen,  J.  F.  Jose,  J.  B.  Risk,  J.  F.  Murray;  $3, 
H.  H.  Barr,  A.  M.  Hammond,  E.  W.  Kelley,  W.  F  Sitter;  $2, 
J.  F.  Warren,  W.  H.  Perry,  cash,  C.  W.  Holden,  A.  K. 
Shirmian,  C.  W.  Simpson,  F.  E.  Taussig,  W.  W.  Foster,  W. 
H.  Thompson,  E.  E.  Whittaker,  J.  A.  Galbraith,  C.  H.  Quick, 
W.  B.  Collins,  Lloyd  Fast,  J.  E.  Scott,  R.  H.  Pfeiffer,  Rov 
McCuskev.  R.  L.  Hewson,  C.  C.  Fisher,  E.  C.  Woodruff;  $1, 
C.  H.  Davis,  E.  H.  Warner.  Roland  Woodhams,  W.  W.  Theo- 
bald, G.  H.  Webb,  L  L.  Snyder,  R.  T.  Chaffee,  E.  A.  Martin, 
C.  R.  Hickok,  G.  E.  Van  Woert,  H.  C.  McDermott,  J.  A. 
Hfnry,  W.  M.  Watson,  J.  Underwood,  W.  G.  Simpson,  L.  D. 
Palmer,  George  Merritt,  F.  M.  Harvey,  W.  K.  Brown,  F.  J. 
Fulton,  C.  M.  Smith,  A.  J.  Felshaw,  W.  J.  Hart,  G.  H. 
Williams,  M.  D.  Sill,  N.  A.  Darling,  S.  G.  Carley,  J.  C. 
Culligan,  A.  F.  Pennock,  W.  H.  Summers,  C.  E.  Hastings, 
W.  A.  Sullivan,  G.  B.  Fairhead,  B.  S.  Swartz,  F.  B.  Clark, 
Walter  Canham,  C.  W.  Harrison,  F.  H.  Hall,  J.  T.  Johnson, 
J.  R.  Clifford,  J.  H.  Roberts,  J.  F.  Speare,  R.  A.  Rich,  Sylves- 
ter Hooper,  C.  Hughes,  cash,  E.  E.  Small,  G.  H.  Cheney,  G. 
S.  Butters,  B.  E.  Carlsen,  A.  M.  Osgood,  W  B.  Van  Valken- 
burgh,  J.  P.  Kennedy,  H.  E.  Smith,  I.  C.  Rapp,  G.  W.  Flagge, 
R  H.  Glcason,  R.  T.  Kilpatrick,  M.  L.  Fox,  H.  M.  Blount, 
N.  F.  Jenkins,  W.  H.  Harris,  H.  S.  Conant,  R.  D.  Freeman. 
R.  Heseltine,  A.  H.  Webb,  W.  H.  Hunter,  W.  B.  Dukeshire, 
W.  S.  Smithers,  Dora  M.  Barnes,  L.  .'K.  Brown,  Edwin  George, 
A.  J.  Higgins,  F.  O.  Winans,  P.  L.  Dow,  D.  F.  Brooks,  C.  W. 
Rowley,  I.  C.  Long,  L.  E.  Carter,  H.  H.  Richardson,  W.  J.  C. 
Wilson,  G.  W.  Brown,  G.  H.  Dow,  F.  S.  Kline,  G.  C.  Cornell, 
Joel  Martin,  T.  G.  Thompson,  E.  G.  Vircher,  .A.  J.  Glennon, 
A.  J.  Hutchinson,  [.  A.  Perrv,  A.  B.  Potter,  J.  B.  .\rmstrong, 
C.  E.  Torrance,  T.  W.  Somerville,  G.  M.  Haves.  W.  S.  Gulp, 
C.   E.    Waketield,    Anthonv    Kincade,    Wm,    Richards,    L.    H. 


Manning,  W.  F.  Kendrick,  J,  H.  Jelbart,  F.  J.  Raab,  J.  B. 
Neff,  E.  C.  Rickenbrode,  R.  M.  Cooper,  cash,  J.  T.  Hickman, 
E.  H.  Derrickson,  W.  F.  Dawson,  C.  T.  Wyatt,  H.  G.  Budd, 
R.  P.  Nichols,  E.  H.  Collins,  T.  S.  Dixon,  G.  W.  Townsend, 
T.  S.  Barnett,  D.  L.  Jeffers,  R.  C.  Bramlett,  E.  O.  Jones,  C.  E. 
Leatherby,  V.  W.  Doolittle,  W.  L.  Gearhart,  Wade  Smith, 
Will  Shultz,  C.  T.  Stueckcmann,  J.  C.  Sleeth,  H.  W.  Flanagan, 
R.  J.  Wade,  M.  E.  Cadv,  A.  M.  Barlow,  H.  B.  Workman,  W. 
J.  Vaughn,  W.  B.  Theobald,  I.  C.  White.  S.  I.  Pollock,  C  H. 
Stocking,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Patterson  .Wiell,  I.  S.  Brown,  H.  R.  Wil- 
liamson, .A..  J.  Ashe,  H.  C.  Woods,  Thos.  Charlesworth,  W.  M. 
Baumgartner,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Cornier,  H.  J.  Chattin,  J.  W.  Mc- 
Intvre,  Paul  Lindberg,  J.  L.  Miller,  Mrs.  A.  S.  M.  Hopkins, 
J.  A.  Chapman.  J.  M.  Betts,  B.  B.  Wolf,  G.  L.  C.  Richardson, 
W.  P.  Ludwig.  R.  B.  Litten,  W.  P.  Varner,  Blanche  Manifold, 
Daniel  McGurk,  P.  O.  Wagner,  C.  M.  Haines. 


LKVI     SMITH 

Action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  the  Death  of 
Levi  Smith. 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly  Father  in 
His  all-wise  providence  to  call  from  earthly  labors  to 
the  activities  and  rewards  of  the  heavenly  life  our 
associate  and  brother,  Mr.  I^evi  Smith,  of  Warren, 
Pennsylvania,  therefore, 

Resolved — First,  That  we  hereljy  record  our  high 
estimate  of  the  personal  qualities  of  Mr.  Smith  as 
manifested  in  his  long  and  useful  life,  and  especially 
in  his  connection  with  this  Board  during  the  last 
thirteen  years. 

Resolved — Second,  That  we  express  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  interest  he  constantly  has  shown  in  the 
success  of  the  American  University  and  of  the  gen- 
erous bequest  left  for  its  endowment. 

Resolved — Third,  That  we  hereby  convey  to  his 
widow  and  surviving  children  our  sympathy  in  the 
great  loss  they  have  so  suddenly  sustained,  and  our 
congratulations  upon  the  beautiful  and  enduring  her- 
itage they  possess  in  his  good  name  and  Christian 
character. 

(Signed)  Charltcs  W.   B.vldwin, 

Secretary  Bnard  of  Trustees. 

X     Meeting  of  the  Trustees. 

It  would  be  a  significant  meeting  at  any  lime  when 
the  forty-five  distinguished  gentlemen  who  compose 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  University 
were  in  session.  But  at  no  time  have  so  many  interests 
come  before  the  Board  as  at  the  meeting  held  on  the 
re;ent  Convocation  Day.  Not  only  did  the  Treasurer 
report  more  money  received  than  in  any  recent 
meeting,  but  the  Executive  Committee  asked  the  ap- 
proval by  the  Board  of  their  proffer  to  the  United 
States  Government  of  the  use  of  the  University 
Grounds  and  the  McKinley  Building  for  war  purposes 
This  involved  the  creation  of  a  military  camp  with  the 
erection  of  acres  upon  acres  of  barracks,  and  the  trans- 
fer of  a  great  department  of  the  Bureau  of  Miiies  to 
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the  Ohio  Building  requiring  altogether  the  expenditure 
of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  more. 

Dr.  Schriner  of  the  Government  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  outlined  to  the  Trustees  the  founding  of  a 
scientific  department  in  the  University  which  was  re- 
ceived with  much  favor. 

The  granting  of  the  Fellowships  and  the  conferring 
of  degrees,  described  in  another  column  was  an  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  meeting. 

An  appropriation  was  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
new  roof  on  the  College  of  History  Building  and  the 
investment  of  the  funds  in  the  Treasury  was  referred 
to  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Levi  Smith  one  of  the  Trustees 
was  announced  by  the  Chancellor,  after  the  calling  of 
the  roll.  An  appropriate  tribute  was  paid  to  his 
memory,  and  a  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  suit- 
able minute  for  the  records. 

The  attendance  of  so  many  members  who  carne 
from  so  great  distances,  and  the  interest  they  show  in 
the  promotion  of  every  department  of  the  institution 
is  most  gratifying. 


University  Hymn  and  March. 

The  American  University  hymn,  words  and  music, 
and  the  American  University  march,  written  by  Dr. 
Samuel  J.  MacWatters,  were  used  for  the  first  time 
on  Convocation  Day.  We  hope  to  reproduce  the 
music  of  both  in  some  later  issue  of  the  Courier. 
The  words  of  the  hymn  appear  in  this  number. 
Professor    MacWatters   Honored. 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College,  at  its  commence- 
ment last  June,  honored  Professor  Samuel  J.  MacWat- 
ters with  the  degree  Doctor  of  Literature. 

Woman's  Guild  of  American  University. 

The  Woman's  Guild  of  the  American  University  is 
moving  steadily  on  in  its  course  as  a  distinctive  and 
helpful  ally  to  the  University  movement.  At  its  last 
election  the  following  officers  were  chosen:  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  John  C.  Letts;  Honorary  President,  Mrs. 
Thomas  H.  Anderson ;  Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  John  A. 
Logan  Mrs.  W.  F.  McDowell,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Leighton, 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Duvall,  Mrs.  C.  C.  McLean,  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Galliher,  Mrs.  Lucius  C.  Clark,  Mrs.  James  E.  Gilbert, 
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-CAMP  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY.  JU.NL.  i  i . 

:\Irs.  E.  D.  Huntley  and  Mrs.  Perry  S.  Heath ;  Record- 
ing Secretary,  Miss  Elisabeth  F.  Pierce ;  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  Mrs.  Gordon  Slarrow  ;  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
W.  M.  Hannay. 

Welcome!     Men  in  Khaki. 
(Tune:      Glory,    Glory,    Hallelujah.) 

1  Welcome,  men  in  khaki,  to  our  home  upon  the  hill, 
Welcome  to  our  Blue  Ridge  air,  yes,  breathe  it  to  your  fill. 
Come,   pitch  your  tents  and  barracks  and  then'  swing  into 

your   drill 

At  Camp  American  "Varsity. 

Breezy,   breezy.  Camp   American  'Varsity, 

Breezy,   breezy,  Camp   American  'Varsity, 

Breezy,   breezy,   Camp   American  'Varsity, 

That  grand  old   spot — Fort  Gaines.* 

2  Our  tulip  trees  speak  welcome  shade,  our  soil  is  iron  red. 
And  red  in  showers  it  runs  like  blood  beneath  your  soldier 

tread. 
Our   marble    walls    are    snowy    white,    our    skies    are    blue 
o'erhead 


*  The  Engineer  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  is  camped  on  the 
site  of  Fort  Gaines,  whose  earthworks,  still  partly  visible  on 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  were  thrown  up  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Reserves  during  the  Civil  War. 


At   Camp  American  'Varsity. 

Jolly,  jolly,  Camp  American  'Varsity, 

Jolly,  jolly,   Camp  American   'Varsity, 

Jolly,  jolly.  Camp  American  'Varsity, 

That  grand  old  spot — Fort  Gaines. 

3  Let  bugle,  fife  and  drum  unite  their  martial  note  to  fling. 
And    echoing    o'er    Potomac's    flood    let    Freedom's    tocsin 

ring ; 
Severely  train  to  fight  afar  and  when  in  fair  France  sing 

Of   Camp   American   'Varsity. 

Lovely,   lovely.   Camp   American  'Varsity, 

Lovely,   lovely.   Camp   .\merican  'Varsity, 

Lovely,   lovely.   Camp   American  'Varsity, 

That  grand  old  spot — ^Fort  Gaines. 

4  Come,  engineers  and  foresters,  and  join  our  loyal  school. 
The  Allies  of  true  liberty  their  world-wide  issues  pool; 
For  Love  has  called  her  warriors  out  and  Right  the  earth 

shall  rule, 

O  Camp  American  'Varsity. 
Glorious,  glorious.  Camp   .American  'Varsity, 
Glorious,  glorious.  Camp  .American  'Varsity, 
Glorious,  glorious.  Camp  .American  'Varsity, 
That  grand  old  spot — Fort  Gaines. 

ALBERT  OSBORN. 
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"Overhead  Charges." 

If  the  American  University  had  no  repairs  to  make, 
IK)  insurance  to  pay,  no  betterment  assessments  to 
niecl,  and  no  material  improvements  to  provide,  sev- 
eral new  departments  of  instruction  could  be  opened, 
if  the  Chancellor,  like  Mark  Hopkins,  sitting  on  one 
end  (it  the  log,  and  the  student,  like  young  Garfield, 
at  the  other,  constituted  the  University,  our  school 
could  call  either  for  a  much  larger  faculty  or  a  longer 
log  for  the  man_\'  students  to  ride  tandem. 

Hut  the  city  wants  thousands  here  and  lliousands 
there  for  sidewalks  and  sewers,  t;ixes  and  "tempor- 
alities," ad  libitum. 

And  now  comes  the  demand  for  an  entire  new  roof 
for  the  College  of  Hislor)-.  The  rain  coming  throiigh 
a  dozen  holes  falling  on  the  just  and  unjust,  alike, 
(jver  books,  papers,  files  and  fifty  other  things,  empha- 
;.izes  the  demand,  in  a  rather  dampening  sort  of  a  way. 
With  bids  for  the  work  running  as  high  as  nearly  six 
thousand  dollars,  it  was  ve.xing  to  see  the  salaries  of 
three  or  four  professors  given  up  to  such  a  sordid 
end. 

Ijut  "theirs  not  to  reason  why" 
It's  a  roof  or  open  sky. 

The  same  thing  has  happened  to  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Much  as  we  felt  sure  the  copper  roof  was 
licst  and  would  last  longest,  it  is  honey-combed  in  this 
climate  like  Congress  itself. 

But  as  the  old  copper  was  being  stripped  from  the 
building  and  rolled  to  the  ground,  we  called  the  junk 
man  and  sold  it  for  enough  plus  only  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  to  pay  for  the  new  slate  roof. 

The  Massey  Fellovi^ship  Fund. 

The  bequest  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  of  the  late 
Hart  A.  Massey  of  Toronto,  Canada,  has  been  paid 
since  the  last  issue  of  The  Courier. 

It  creates  a  Memorial  Fund  in  the  interest  of  the 
iVmerican  University  Fellowships,  the  income  of 
which  is  to  be  distributed  by  the  Board  of  Award,  the 
first  preference  being  given  to  the  alumni  of  univer- 
sities and  colleges  in  Canada,  but  subject  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ameri- 
can University. 

The  New  Catalogue. 

The  work  on  the  new  catalogue  is  being  advanced, 
and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  ready  for  distribu- 
tion in  the  fall.  It  will  be  a  biennial  number,  covering 
the  academic  years  of  ]9iri-l917  and  1917-1918. 

Fellows  of  the  American  University,  1917-1918. 

On  May  ai.  Convocation  Day,  the  following  assignments 
of  Fellowships  for  the  ensuing  year  were  made: 

K.\M:J.                   Institution  Siiljject    of  Pl.ice    of    Study 

RcroniinL-ndSng.  Study 

L.Tura     .Merrill  Columbia 

Chassc-U Cuniell    College.  Psychology  University 

Donald    Bu'lz  Wesleyan  English  Harvard 

Clark University  Literature  University 

.Miriam    Caris  University  of  Psycliology  Columbia 

Gould Pittsburgh  University 

Merrill    Jacob         Garrett  Biblical  Philosophy  of  Harvard 

Holmes Ir.stitute  Religion  University 

Jacob    Hugh  .\ccounting    and  Harvard 

Jackson Simpson     College  Business  University 

.■\dministration 

James    Ilawley  Morningside  Religious                   Columbia 

Lewis College  Education                 Universtiy 

Norman    Clive  Johns     Hopkins             Medical  Johns     Hopkins 

Nicholson University  Psychology               University 

Madge     DeGroft  Johns     Hopkins 

Thurlow Goucher    College  Physiology                University 


New  Trees  upon  the  Campus. 

Through  the  generous  provision  of  Mr.  William  S. 
Pilling  of  Philadelphia,  Vice-President  of  our  Board 
of  Trustees,  about  200  young  trees  have  been  planted 
during  the  past  spring  upon  parts  of  our  campus  near 
the  College  of  History  and  the  house  of  our  superin- 
tendent. One  hundred  of  these  are  sturdy  pin  oaks, 
one  of  the  cleanest  and  most  symmetrical  of  the  many 
trees  that  adorn  the  streets  and  parks  of  Washington. 
.Vbout  70  are  fruit  trees,  including  varieties  of  a]jple, 
p,;ar,  peach,  plum  and  cherry.  The  rather  light  foliage 
of  the  present  season  is  a  promise  of  a  more  abundant 
and  attractive  growth  in  the  near  future.  Changing 
a  familiar  line  to  suit  the  situation,  our  e.xhortation 
now  is — 

"  Soldier,  spare  those  trees." 

Camp  American  University. 

(Ref'tiiit  from   lioxlon    Tr'.iiiscril>l.) 

Beautiful  Grounds  on  the  Highest  Ridge  of  the  District 
of  Colainbia  —  Commodious  Rooms  for  Office  and 
School  Purposes — Training  Ground  for  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Engineer  Corps — 1,400  Men  of  This  Corps  and 
700  Reserve  Officers  of  the  Line  There  —  Foresters 
Coming — The  Courtly  Chief  Officers — Fine  Morale  and 
Discipline  of  the  Men — War  Films  Placed  at  Their 
Disposal  by  the  British  Government — "  The  Serious 
Look." 

Washington.  July  10. 
The  young  vohnitcer  soldier  who  is  sent  to  Camp  .\merican 
University  need  not  regret  that  he  did  not  go  to  Plattsburg; 
for  with  all  the  prestige  that  the  lirst  training  camp  for  train- 
ing officers  has  gained,  the  Washington  institution  is  regarded 
by  Army  olificers  stationed  there  as  more  desirable  from 
most  points  of  view.  The  American  University,  the  great 
Methodist  institution  of  which  !the  church  is  so  proud, 
reached  the  height  of  patriotism  when  it  offered  its  beautiful 
grounds  to  the  free  use  of  the  United  States  Army.  This 
tract  is  situated  on  the  highest  ridge  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  city,  and  the  land  is 
owned  by  the  university  and  Charles  C.  Glover,  president  of 
the  Riggs  National  Bank,  who  also  is  a  faithful  trustee  of 
the  institution.  Soon  after  Congress  declared  war  on  Ger- 
many the  authorities  of  the  university  offered  the  buildings 
and  grounds  unreservedly  to  the  Government.  The  offer  was 
accepted  and  later  it  was  determined  to  use  the  premises  as 
a  training  camp  for  the  E'lgineer  Officers'  Reserve  Corps. 
Ninety-two  acres  of  land  lying  within  the  District,  including 
an  immense  amphitheater,  compose  the  campus  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  within  the  College  of  History  building  are  twenty- 
one  commodious  rooms  available  for  office  and  school  pur- 
poses. In  addition,  Mr.  Glover  has  placed  much  of  his 
spacious  country  estate  across  the  street  from  the  university 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government. 

Where   Thousands   Are  in  Training. 

From  the  roof  of  the  great  College  of  History  building 
one  sees  a  marvelous  panorama,  which,  beginning  its  sweep 
with  a  complete  view  of  the  Capital,  marches  majestically 
across  the  broad  Potomac  and  over  the  hills  of -Fort  Myer 
and  Arlington  to  the  distant  west  where  the  evening  sun 
settles  itself  for  the  night  back  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 
with  Old  Sugar  Loaf,  fifty  miles  to  the  westward,  standing 
sentinel  of  the  range.  The  Sixth  Regiment  of  L'nited  States 
Engineers,  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  consisting  of  soine  1,400 
men,  now  occupies  the  grounds  where  also  TOO  reserve 
officers  are  training.  Later  the  regiment  of  Foresters  now 
being  formed,  numbering  700  men,  will  be  trained  at  Camp 
American  University,  and,  incidentally,  about  100  scientists 
will  be  sandwiched  in  for  special  instruction.  South  of  the 
College  of  History  is  the  mess  house  of  officers  and  men,  and 
the  company  kitchens  extend  to  the  attractive  cottage  of 
Superintendent  of  Grounds  Torreyson,  affectionately  known 
to  the  soldier  boys  as  "Dad."  The  tents  of  the  Sixth  Regi- 
ment and  the  barracks  of  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  constitute 
the  main  portion  of  the  camp,  and  west  of  the  McKinley 
Building  is  the  knoll  known  as  Sycamore  Hill,  where  is  the 
corral,  with  its  army  mules,  horses  and  wagons.  Flouri.'bing 
gardens  are  scattered  about  also,  and  the  men  employ  their 
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spare  lime  working  on  them.  From  tliis  vantage  poinl  one 
can  look  about  and  see  the  men  at  tlieir  tasks,  which  in 
chide  snmc  work  of  the  most  strenuous  character. 

Morale  Is  of  the  Best. 

Tlie  three  chief  officers  of  the  camp  are  Colonel  Henry 
Jervey,  Major  Warren  T.  Hannum  and  the  indispensable 
adjutant,  Captain  John  W.  Stewart,  by  general  consent  three 
of  the  most  courtly  gentlemen  to  be  found  anywliere.  The 
food  is  good,  discipline  is  perfect  and  the  morale  of  the 
camp  is  of  the  best,  as  Chancellor  John  W.  Hamilton  and 
Dr.  Frank  \Y.  Collier,  dean  of  the  university,  are  giad  tu 
testify.  The  officers  have  been  glad  to  co-operate  with  the 
work  of  the  V.  M.  C.  A.  and  offered  to  furni.sh  the  carpen- 
ters to  erect  a  recreation  building  for  the  use  of  the  men  if 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  would  supply  the  lumber.  This  was  done, 
and  now  the  3,000  men  assembled  at  Camp  .American  Univer- 
sity have  a  eomfortalilc  place  for  religious  services,  for  read- 
ing and  rest  and  for  entertainment. 

Shown   Pictures   of  Actual   Warfare. 

A  moving  picture  macliine  has  been  installed  which  can 
project  ])ietures  upon  a  screen  in  the  building,  or,  by  merely 
turning  it  around,  upon  a  screen  on  the  lawn  when  the 
weather  is  too  warm  indoors.  The  International  Y.  M.  C.  .\. 
furnishes  films,  but  in  addition  Director  Francis  llollcy,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Economics,  keeps  the  camp  sup- 
plied with  educational  fdms  of  the  highest  order.  Among 
these  are  some  .showing  the  manual  of  arms,  drilling,  and 
different  varieties  of  warfare  in  actual  practice.  The  British 
and  French  governments  have  placed  their  official  war  films 
at  the  disposal  of  the  .\rmy,  and  much  actual  fighting  is 
shown  on  the  screen.  The  films  depict,  for  example,  the 
firing  of  such  great  l(j-inch  guns  as  destroyed  the  forts  at 
Liege ;  the  wonderfully  effective  French  7.5,  the  destructive 
one-man  machine  guns,  Zeppelins  in  action,  airplanes  battling 
in  the  "central  blue,"  railway  batteries,  British  tanks  in 
action,  and  the  submerging  and  the  deslructinn  of  suli- 
niarines.  Upon  the  constructive  side  the  benevoleni  wcirk  nf 
the   Red   Cross  may  be  seen  also. 

Lectures    in    Natural    Amphitheater. 

One  gets  an  idea  of  the  school  feature  in  the  inndern  army 
in  visiting  the  great  natural  ainphitbeater,  where,  in  a  grove 
of  magnificent  inii])  trees,  Major  Uaniuim  lectures  to  his 
class  of  about  1,000,  and  Major  Hodges,  chief  instructor  of 
the  training  camp,  to  his  class  of  700.  Theoretical  work  of 
this  character  is  suppleiuentcd  by  actual  practice  in  trench 
construction,  bomb  throwing,  bridge  building  and  the  tiring 
of  mortars.  The  McKinley  building  is  an  immense  unfinished 
structure,  complete  as  to  roof  and  its  towering  circular  walls, 
and  this  the  (lOvernment  has  taken  over  for  a  series  of  experi- 
ments apparently  not  directly  connected  with  the  work  of 
the  camp. 

Explaining   the   "  Serious  Look." 

The  men  all  wear  a  serirus  look.  "Every  man  here  is  a 
volunteer,"  said  one  of  them  in  explanation.  "They  did  not 
enter  the  service  to  have  a  good  time  or  to  better  their  posi- 
tions. In  fact,  most  of  them  gave  up  better  positions  than 
they  will  have  in  the  military  service.  They  entered  this 
service  as  a  patriotic  duty,  and  what  you '  interpret  as  an 
evidence  of  regret  is  simply  a  serious  consciousness  of  their 
se'-se  of  duty."  W.  Iv   B. 
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Our  Military  Camp. 

Nil  (1110  who  has  not  visited  Camp  American  Univer- 
sity can  have  any  adequate  conception  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  work  which  the  United  Stales  .\rmy  is 
putting  into  tlie  construction  of  the  military  city  wliich 
invests  the  campus  and  covers  the  broad  acres  of  the 
University  grounds.  We  have  here  a  kodak  picture 
taken  from  the  top  of  the  McKinley  Meiuorial  lluild- 
iiig  which  simply  shows  a  portion  of  the  khaki  tents — 
the  pioneers  of  the  more  permanent  habitations  for 
the  coming  thousands  of  soldiers — that  were  the  first 
liomes  of  the  Sixtli  Regiment  United  States  En- 
gineers. In  tlie  distance  can  be  seen  a  few  of  the 
wooden  kitchens.  cHiiing  halls  and  other  domestic 
structures.  But  the  other  three-score  ])ermatient  bar- 
racks, including  reading  rooms,  hospital,  i)ostoiifict, 
l>()ot  and  shoe  shop,  tailor  shop,  camp  exchange  and 
luimerous  other  buildings,  will  require  long  moving 
films  to  exhibit  the  panorama.  The  picture  shows  in 
the  center  the  west  front  and  soutli  end  of  our  College 
of  History. 

Table  Talk. 

War!  War!!  War!!! 

The  .'Vmerican   University  is  back  of  the  trenches. 

The  (lOvernment  calls  the  campus  "Camp  .\mericaii 
L'niversity." 

This  number  of  Titi'!  Coukii^r  is  not  otilv  tlie  Convo- 
cation number,  but  a  war  number. 

-A  hundred  car])ctiters  are  at  wtirk  on  the  new 
barracks. 

The  army  regulations  treat  all  comers  and  goers 
alike.  The  Chancellor  of  the  University  must  have 
a  pass  from  the  street  in  going  into  his  own  office 
when  he  meets  the  man  with  the  gttn. 

The  entertainments  which  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian .As-sociation  and  the  Masons  give  for  the  soldiers 
in  the  .XucUtorium  in  the  (irove  every  Thursday  night 
under  electric  lights  are  Mid-Summer  Night's  Dreams. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  an  anny  canteen  in  camp 
running  with  ice  cream,  lemonade  and  soft  drinks 
just  as  satisfactorily  to  high-class  young  luen  as  when 
it  was  used  for  brainstorms  in  low-class  men. 

The  'S'ouiig  Men's  Christian  .\ssociatioti  has  a  new 
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building  in  the  midst  of  the  American  University  Camp 
which  would  cost  $5,000  anywhere  else.  The  asso- 
ciation furnished  the  lumber ;  the  soldiers  put  up  the 
building.  . 

The  round  race  course  for  cavalry  practice  and  1  ic 
straight  run,  with  its  wattled  framework,"  for  hurdle 
jumping,  would  attract  no  small  company  when  the 
exercises  are   on,   if   it   were  not    for   the   sentries  at 

the  gates.  .  ,      ,    •  ,i 

The  Univcrsitv  Summer  Sciu;ol  i.s  now  on  tlie 
<-ampus.  If  the  .students  pass  their  examinations  and 
graduate  they  respectively  all  come  out  heu'enaiits, 
captains,  colonels  or  brigadiers— that  is,  if  the  (iov- 
ernment  takes  a  hand. 

Once  a  week  in  the  Auditorium  m  the  grove  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  provides  a  sane  and  singulary  attractive 
entertainment  for  the  soldiers.  The  grove  is  beauti- 
fully illuminated  with  electric  lights,  and  the  stage  has 
footlights  equal  to  the  best.  It  is  open  to  the  public 
and  with  the  soldiers  three  and  four  thousand  attend. 
There  is  one  man  who  has  right  of  WcTy  over  the 
Camp,  past  all  sentries  whether  he  goes  with  his  hat 
or  coat  on  or  ofl'.  He  is  tb.e  Superintendent  of  the 
Grounds  and  caretaker  of  the  buildings.  Mr.  Torrey- 
son  is  very  po]iular  with  the  soldiers,  whom  they  have 
dubbed  "Dad"  for  short. 

In  grateful  appreciation  of  the  loan  of  the  Univer- 
sity grounds  to  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  training  on  the  campus  have  devoted  a  part 
of  their  time  to  clearing  out  the  undergrowth  in  the 
University  forest,  and  in  giving  to  the  wildwood  a 
tidy  and  attractive  appearance.  "Thank  you."  So 
say  we  all. 

The  three  secretaries  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  Messrs.  Bryant,  Hardy  and  Cranston, 
were  all  built  before  the  war  and  before  they  were 
born  for  their  task.  They  are  all  good  mixers  and 
popular.  They  love  to  serve.  They  furnish  a  hun- 
dred men  at  a  time  stationery  and  tables  on  which  to 
write  their  letters. 

It  is  transforming  indeed  when  the  gas  company 
carries  its  big  main  a  long  mile  to  reach  the  camp, 
the  electric  light  company  swings  its  hundred  lamps  to 
illumine  the  forest,  and  the  water  department  pours  its 
gushing  streams  through  a  hundred  barracks  and  tents, 
just  after  a  whole  new  city  has  been  built  in  a  dozen 
days. 

The  letter  to  the  Boston  Transcript  written  by  the 
brilliant  Washington  correspondent,  Mr.  W.  E.  Brig- 
ham,  and  which  we  have  transferred  to  our  columns, 
is  not  only  well  written,  but  pays  such  tribute  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Trustees  of  the  American  University  to 
assist  the  Government  in  its  time  of  peril  that  it  is 
sincerely  appreciated. 

The  University  is  most  fortunate  in  the  men  who 
preside  over  the  Headquarters  of  the  Encampment, 
and  direct  the  movements  of  the  regiments.  The 
Trustees  of  the  University  could  not  be  more  con- 
siderate and  careful  for  the  property  than  Colonel 
Jersey,  Major  Hannum  and  Captain  Stewart.  The 
many  improvements  they  have  made  to  add  to  the  tidi- 
ness and  attractions  of  the  Camp  are  sincerely  ap- 
preciated. 

That  was  a  fine  showing  both  of  substance  and 
form  when  Colonel  Henry  Jersey  led  more  than  3,000 
men  in  review  before  Secretary  of  War  Baker,  Briga- 
dier General  W.  A.   Black,  Chief  of   Engineers,  and 

Major  General  Tasker  M,  Bliss,  Acting  Qhief  of 


Staff,  on  Tuesday  morning,  July  34.  The  review 
took  place  on  the  Seventeenth  street  side  of  the  State, 
War  and  Navy  building.  The  troops  included  the 
full  regiment.  Sixth  United  States  Engineers,  and  sev- 
eral hundred  from  the  Engineer  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps. 

Animated  Pictorial  History  of  the  World  War. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Francis  HoUey, director 
we  are  able  to  make  the  first  and  important  announce- 
ment that  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Economics,  De- 
iiartmcnl  of  l\iblic  Instruction,  has  been  commissioned 
to  I  ompile  a  complete  ".'\nimated  Pictorial  History  of 
the  World  War,"  to  be  released  after  the  war,  and  the 
first  of  the  negatives  to  arrive  are  those  from  the  Lon- 
don Records  Office.  The  negatives  of  all  the  Allied 
nations  will  be  deposited  for  safe  keeping  with  the 
Bureau,  and  ]jrints  from  them  will  be  made  with  titles 
and  sub-titles,  in  the  language  of  the  country  ad 
dressed. 

The  "animated"  history  will  be  in  all  of  the  State 
Universities,  and  the  Universities  of  the  Allied  nations 
for  distribution  in  educational  institutions  to  audiences 
admitted  free.  The  selection  of  the  subjects  and  the 
arrangements  of  the  series  will  be  under  a  corps  com- 
posed of  staff  officers  of  the  armies  and  navies  of  the 
Allied  nations. 
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McKinley  Memorial  Building. 

The  I 'lilted  States  Goveninieiit  has  made  the  uii- 
lini.shed  McKinley  Memorial  Building  of  the  Univer- 
sity tire-proof  in  placing  reinforced  concrete  floors  in 
four  stories  of  the  marble  edifice.  The  University 
granted  the  use  of  the  building  to  the  army  and  navy 
without  charge  during  the  war.  The  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  the  building  to  render  it 
available  for  its  purposes  have  cost  the  Government 
far  less  than  the  e.xpense  of  erecting  a  new  building, 
and  no  money  has  been  wasted,  for  the  University 
would  have  made  much  the  same  improvements  in 
tinishins  the  building. 


The  World  War  and  University  Work. 

.\brahani  Linci)ln,  in  the  midst  of  our  great  Civil 
War,  said  "Tt  is  no  fault  in  others  that  the  Methodist 
Church  sends  more  soldiers  to  the  field,  moi  t  nurses  to 
the  hospitals,  and  more  prayers  to  heaven  than  any." 
So  in  the  present  world  war,  it  is  no  fault  of  other 
colleges  and  universities  that  they  cannot  be  used  by 
the  United  States  Government  to  the  extent  that  the 
grounds  and  buildings  of  the  .\merican  University  are 
being  used.  Over  four  hundred  colleges  and  universi- 
ties have  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Wash- 
ington what  each  is  doing  to  help  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  bring  the  war  to  a  triumphant  end.  After 
stating  its  work,  every  one  closed  the  account  with 
the  offer  of  its  entire  plant  whenever  the  Government 
needs  it. 

The  American  University  is  very  young,  now  in  its 
fourth  academic  year.  Hence  it' has  yet  no  very  large 
faculty  of  scientists  nor  a  large  body  of  students  upon 
which  the  Government  may  call  for  service ;  but  it  has 
spacious  grounds  and  commodious  buildings  at  the  Na- 
tional Capital,  and,  like  the  noble  iouv  hundred  before 

\ 


mentioned,  it  ofifered  its  entire  plant  to  the  National 
Government.  The  offer  was  made  last  April,  a  few 
days  after  President  Wilson  declared  the  country  in  a 
state  of  war;  and  now  four  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  occupying  its  grounds  and  buildings — the 
War,  Interior.  Post  Ofifice,  and  .'\gricultural  Depart- 
ments. 

The  American  University  accepts  this  high  o])portu- 
nity  to  serve  the  Nation  in  this  great  crisis  as  a  proud 
privilege.  It  has  surrendered  space  which  it  needs. 
And  this  it  is  glad  to  do.  If  it  had  offered  only  what 
it  did  not  need  the  offer  would  have  been  entirely  de- 
void of  virtue.  Even  now  there  is  no  occasion  for 
boasting:  the  American  University  has  but  done  its 
duty,  and  in  so  doing  it  has  honored  its  noble  name. 
Circumstances,  arising  out  of  its  war  service,  has  com- 
pelled a  modification  and  readjustment,  for  the  period 
of  the  war,  of  its  academic  work.  This  is  a  statement 
of  fact,  not  a  complaint. 

No  disturbance  worth  mentioning  of  the  research 
work  done  by  students  in  the  laboratories  and  bureaus 
of  the  National  Government  has  occurred.  Almost 
the  same  may  be  said  of  classes  in  the  College  of 
History. 

The  Saturday  afternoon  motion  picture  extension 
lectures  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  College  of  His- 
tory have  been  suspended  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
Perhaps  it  is  more  accurate  to  say  they  have  been  ex- 
tended; for,  under  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  Mr. 
Francis  Holley,  Director  of  Visual  Instruction,  these 
lectures  have  been  given  at  over  forty  centers  in  Wash- 
ington, and  this  field  of  patriotic  instruction  has  been 
increased  a  thousand-fold. 

The  courses  of  lectures  delivered  from  time  to  time 
at  the  University  and  open  to  the  public  must  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  Sentinels  challenge  every  person 
who  enters  the  grounds  and  buildings  ;  even  the  officers 
of  the  University  must  show  their  passes.    This  neces- 
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sary  precaution  and  numerous  other  exigencies  make 
the  hohUng  of  these  courses  of  lectures  most  difficult. 
Hence  but  few  can  be  given  unitl  the  close  of  the  war. 
Temporarily  the  work  is  retarded.  But  on  the 
grounds  and  in  the  Iiuildings  of  the  .American  Univer- 
sity history  is  being  made.  Here  the  first  Forestry 
Regiment  of  the  United  States  Army,  now  in  France, 
was  organized  ;  here  the  first  Camouflage  Company  was 
organized ;  here  the  first  Gas  and  Flame  Regiment  is 
being  organized ;  and  here  a  new  kind  of  military  ex- 
perimental work  is  being  conducted  which  a  wise  loy- 
alty suggests  that  the  future  historian  rather  than  tlie 
present  chronicler  should  appraise. 

Recent  Gifts  to  Our  Library. 

Judge  H.  L.  Sibley,  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  has  jiresented 
the  University  Library  with  some  fifty  volumes  of 
standard  works  oii  economics,  jurisprudence,  theology, 
science,  and  history.  • 

The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Economics  has  enriched 
our  war  library  by  sending  fifteen  books  and  pam- 
phlets, most  in  French.  We  continue  to  be  indebted 
to  Prof.  W.  Macneile  Dixon  for  numerous  books  upon 
the  war. 

Dr.  W.  L.  McDowell,  of  the  Baltimore  Conference, 
has  presented  the  University  Library  with  about 
twenty  volumes,  some  of  which  are  very  rare. 

Several  hundred  useful  volumes  have  been  donated 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Hiles  C.  Pardoe,  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  among 
which  is  a  fine  set  of  the  Century  Dictionary,  first  edi- 
tion, in  six  volumes. 

From  the  library  of  the  late  George  Harrison  Mc- 
Grew,  D.D,,  rector  of  Grace  Episcopal  Church,  Silver 
Spring,  Md.,  through  the  kind  offices  of  Mrs.  McGrew, 
ncc  Julia  Lore,  have  come  two  hundred  or  more  vol- 
umes and  pamphlets.  Among  them  are  a  collection 
of  publications  in  the  languages  of  India,  Persia, 
Hindi,  Urdu  and  others,  gathered  by  Dr.  McGrew 
during  his  missionary  life  in  India;  several  volumes 
of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  edited  by  Max 
Mueller,  and  many  other  scholarly  works,  the  literary 
tools  of  a  master  workman  such  as  Dr.  McGrew  was 
known  to  be.  At  a  low  estimate  of  their  financial 
value,  they  would  be  appraised  at  from  $200  to  $250. 

'In  answer  to  our  call  for  a  large  Bible  suited  to 
chapel  use,  we  have  had  responses  with  four  copies — 
one  from  Mrs.  Hannay  and  Mrs.  Cox,  the  daughters 
of  our  former  treasurer,  Hon.  Matthew  (i.  Emery; 
another  from  Mrs.  Laura  V.  Frisby,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Ebert ;  a  third  from  the  Rev.  Hiles  C.  Par- 
doe,  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Conference,  and  still 
another  from  Rev.  D.  O.  Sanborn,  of  the  Wisconsin 
Conference. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Work  Among  the  Soldiers. 
By  Donald   B.  Atwell. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  far-reaching  of  the 
movements  which  have  developed  with  the  great  war  is 
the  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of 
North  America  among  the  soldiers  and  sailors.  Army 
Association  work  has  become  a  recognized  part  of  the 
organization  of  every  armv  of  every  great  nation  now  in 
arms.  While  the  work  is  aided  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  forces 
all  over  the  world,  it  is  the  Association  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  which  is  directly  responsible  for  the 
vast  Association  army  scattered  over  the  globe  with  the 
fighting  men   of   the  diflterent   nations. 

The  work  abroad  is  in  many  respects  distinctly  differ- 
ent from  the  work  among  the  soldiers  in  training  in  the 


United  States.  Across  the  Atlantic  the  secretaries  are 
on  the  firing  line  of  Association  work  and  have  to  deal 
with  conditions  which  demand  other  methods  than  the 
comparatively  sheltered  camps  over  here.  Work  among 
the  prisoners  of  war  formed  a  large  part  of  the  foreign 
activity  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  until  last  year.  Actual  work 
in  tlie  trendies  and  at  the  rest  camps  in  France  and 
England  requires  a  great  many  men  now,  and  the  need  of 
secretaries  as  the  American  troops  go  over  increases  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  France  and  Russia  alone  will  need 
eleven  hundred  men  this  winter,  and  the  latest  develop- 
ment is  the  request  of  the  Italian  government,  backed 
by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  for  a  complete  Associa- 
tion force  with  the  Italian  army.  This  will  incan  four 
luindred   more  men   in   the   spring. 

More  interesting  even  than  the  overseas  service  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  the  great  work  among  the  camps  and 
cantonments  for  our  own  soldier  boys  in  this  country. 
There  are  three  principal  phases  to  this  work: — religious, 
educational  and  physical  or  recreational.  Of  course,  the 
religious  side  of  the  work  is  the  one  of  prime  importance, 
and  the  other  kinds  of  activity  are  carried  on  with  the 
purpose  of  rounding  out  and  aiding  the  spiritual  side. 
Some  people  have  criticised  the  Association  for  its  stress 
of  the  religious  work,  but  this  is  more  of  a  compliment 
than  a  fault  to  those  who  understand  the  true  aims  of 
the   Young  Men's   Christian  Association. 

Bible  classes,  helpful  speakers  and  personal  work  by 
the  secretaries  form  the  largest  part  of  the  strictly  spirit- 
ual work  in  the  camps.  Classes  in  French,  talks  on 
hygiene  and  kindred  subjects,  instructive  motion  pictures 
and  classes  for  military  training  of  various  kinds  make 
up  the  educational  end  of  an  army  secretary's  duties. 
Games  and  athletic  meets,  movies  at  regular  intervals 
throughout  the  week,  plays  by  talent  froin  nearby  cities, 
musical  concerts  of  all  sorts  and  games  among  the  men 
furnish  a  recreational  life  that  is  a  vast  help  in  the  can- 
tonments. The  paper  and  envelopes,  which  have  become 
so  familiar  over  the  country,  are  provided  free  to  en- 
listed men  with  the  reminder  now  and  then  that  mother 
is  waiting  for  a  letter  at  home.  Many  simple  wants  of 
the  men  are  supplied  through  the  "Y"  office.  The  libra- 
ries of  books  and  magazines  which  form  a  very  important 
part  of  every  building  occupied  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  are 
highly  appreciated  by  the  men,  to  judge  from  the  number 
seen  reading  in  them. 

Together  with  the  regular  army  chaplains  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests  who  are  at  work  in  every  camp, 
the  Association  often  holds  joint  meetings.  At  other 
places  the  different  religious  representatives  have  held 
services  in  succession  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings,  all  on 
the  same  Sunday  morning.  The  co-operation  between  the 
chaplains  and  the  secretaries  has  made  possible  very 
efTcctive  religious  work  among  large  numbers  of  en- 
listed  men. 

In  a  very  real  way  the  Association  has  become  a 
clearing-house  for  the  activities  of  the  churches  and  serv- 
ice committees  of  cities  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camps.  The 
great  power  of  the  Association  in  army  work  seems  to 
rest  in  the  united  force  of  so  many  denominations  work- 
ing for  a  great  purpose  on  completely  non-denominational 
lines.  The  effect  of  this  work  after  the  war  only  faintly 
can  be  imagined.  A  more  vital  hold  on  the  mass  of  the 
American  nation  will  be  gained  through  the  simple  service 
of  army  secretaries  than  many  decades  of  preaching  from 
pulpits   could  possibly  gain. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Work  at  Camp  American  University. 
By  Secretary  Bryant. 

The  following  is  a  week's  program  of  the  Army  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  for  the  men  in  camp,  announced  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week: 

Sunday — On  Sunday  morning  at  8:30  church  service  is 
held,  usually  addressed  by  a  pastor  from  the  community, 
with  special  music  by  the  soldiers'  choir,  and  other  fea- 
tures of  attraction.  These  services  are  generally  attended 
by  about  7.5  men.  However,  the  attendance  as  a  rule 
would  be  larger  were  the  camp  situated  further  from 
neighboring  churches,  which  a  large  percentage  of  the 
men   attend. 

Sunday  afternoon  is  given  over  to  writing  or  reading, 
with   both   Victrola   and   piano   almost   constantly  in  use. 
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At  6:15  on  Sunday  evening  a  delegation  of  men  gather 
at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
secretaries,  to  attend  a  specially  arranged  Sunday  even- 
ing church  party  at  one  of  the  large  downtown  churches 
of  Washington.  Special  cars  arc  secured  to  carry  the 
delegation  from  tlie  doors  of  the  camp  to  the  nearest 
point  from  the  church.  As  high  as  225  men  have  accom- 
panied the  secretaries.  The  church  to  which  the  party  is 
invited  provides,  after  the  short  attractive  church  service 
with  sermon,  or  in  some  cases  a  regular  young  people's 
meeting,  light  refreshments  and  an  opportunity  of  meet- 
ii)g  the  people  of  the  church.  These  occasions  prove  most 
worth-while,  for  it  gives  the  men,  at  the  close  of  a 
lonely  Sunday  away  from  home,  an  opportunity  to  enjoy 
wholesome,  hoinelike  environment  which  is  made  pos- 
sible through  the  congenial  presence  of  the  ladies.  The 
secretaries  have  gone  so  far  as  to  promise  each  man  in 
the  delegation  who  would  leave  a  vacant  chair  at  his 
side  during  the  social  period  that  they  would  see  that 
such  vacant  chair  was  filled  with  a  lady — it  mattered  not 
whether  it  would  be  one  old  enough  to  be  a  grand- 
mother, as  the  soldier  was  most  appreciative  for  the 
wholesomeness  of  the  company.  At  the  close  the  entire 
group  of  people,  both  soldiers  and  civilians,  gather  around 
the  piano  and  have  a  most  enthusiastic  sing  of  Gospel 
songs.  These  occasions  prove  most  beneficial,  and  aid 
the  men  to  make  wholesome  friendships,  as  many  of  the 
good  people  have  invited  the  men  into  their  homes,  and 
out  for  other  events,  thus  giving  them  the  same  privi- 
leges they  had  in  civilian  life,  and  aiding  them  to  be 
men    true   to   themselves. 

Monday — On  Monday  evening  a  program  after  8 
o'clock  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  is  given.  .^11  pro- 
grams on  week  nights  arc  held  after  8  o'clock,  thus 
giving  the  men  an  opportunity  of  writing  letters.  A  Young 
People's  society  of  one  of  the  churches  who  have  enter- 
tained our  Sunday  evening  delegations,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  one  of  the  motherly  ladies  of  the  church,  provides 
a  program  of  songs  and  recitations  during  the  change 
of  reels,  and  after  the  pictures  aid  in  a  sing  around  thf: 
piano,  thus  bringing  into  camp,  under  the  most  wholesome 
circumstances,  twenty  or  thirty  young  ladies,  cheering 
the  camp  life  through  the  entertainment  program.  The 
above  mentioned  church  parties  have  a  reaction  upon 
the  church  itself,  by  bringing  its  own  church  people  i  ito 
more  active  service  than  perhaps  anything  else  which 
the  church  has  provided  within  recent  years. 

Tuesday — On  Tuesday  evening  a  program  of  boxing 
and  wrestling  is  carried  on  for  the  men,  boxing  bouts 
being  conducted  betw^een  volunteers  of  different  compa- 
nies. On  a  few  of  these  occasions  a  colonel  of  one  of 
the  regiments  stationed  in  :the  camp  acted  as  time- 
keeper. The  moving  picture  screen  has  been  many  times 
spattered  with  the  claret  of  bleeding  noses,  but  never 
under  any  conditions  except  those  of  the  army  docs  such 
friendly  relationship  in  boxing  exist.  The  men  go  into 
this  sport  for  all  they  arc  worth  and  show  the  best  that  is 
in  them,  but  when  the  bouts  are  over  those  participating 
remain  the  best  of  friends. 

Wednesday — On  Wednesday  evening  a  program  of 
moving  pictures  is   again  provided. 

Thursday — On  Thursday  evening  an  entertainment,  con- 


sistmg  of  eight  or  ten  numbers  of  both  professional  and 
amateur  talent  from  the  city  of  Washington,  is  given. 
These  programs  are  provided  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
camp  through  the  efforts  of  the  District  War  Service 
Commission.  Each  week  a  most  splendid  entertainment 
is   given. 

Friday— On  Friday  evening  at  7  o'clock  the  Camp  Bible 
Classes,  conducted  by  pastors  from  neighboring  churches, 
are  held.  At  8  o'clock  a  lecture  of  a  religious  nature  by 
some  strong  leader  is  given.  As  a  general  rule  the  at- 
tendance for  this  weekday  lecture  is  larger  than  that  for 
the   Sunday   morning   church    service. 

Saturday — Saturday  evening  moving  pictures  are  pro- 
vided for  the  men  in  camp,  also  a  delegation  leaves  the 
y.  M.  C.  A.  building  under  the  leadership  of  the  secre- 
taries, by  special  street  cars,  for  downtown  churches 
that  have  especially  invited  our  group  of  men  for  a  social 
evening.  These  social  occasions  consist  of  games  and 
other  attractive  features,  and  lead  to  the  most  whole- 
some friendships. 

Oftentimes  before  the  social  at  the  church  the  men  in 
such  delegations  go  down  to  the  city  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  a 
swim,  and  afterward  in  military  order  to  the  church  to 
which  they  are  invited.  The  churches  thus  aid  greatly 
the  secretary  in  the  camp  to  become  more  closely  ac- 
quainted with  the  men  themselves,  and  open  up  great 
opportunities  for  personal  contact  and  conference. 

Many  times  the  men  in  the  camp  provide  very  inter- 
esting entertainments  for  themselves.  Twice  minstrel 
shows  have  been  given  by  the  different  regiments.  On 
Thursday  evenings  some  of  the  churches  send  automo- 
biles to  the  camp  for  bringing  men  who  desire  to  attend 
communion  service  at  their  church.  These  automobiles 
are  provided  on  Sunday  especially  for  the  reason  that 
men  would  be  unable  to  return  to  camp  in  time  for  the 
noonday  mess. 

Many  of  the  men  have  been  so  appreciative  of  the  work 
of  the  Association  in  the  camp  that  they  have  expressed 
their  appreciation  in  the  form  of  contributions.  One 
company  in  the  Officers  Reserve  Training  Camp  upon 
breaking  camp  gave  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  its  Victrola  and 
records.  Another  company  gave  to  the  Association  the 
balance  of  its  mess  fund,  consisting  of  some  $30.00.  One 
Sergeant,  being  so  taken  up  with  the  Association  work 
and  so  appreciative  for  the  algebra  which  one  of  the 
secretaries  taught  him,  left  as  a  token  of  his  appreciation 
a  contribution  of  $10.00.  Another  man,  appreciating  the 
way  that  the  Association  had  taken  up  his  time  in  camp, 
and  being  mindful  of  past  courtesies  of  other  Y.  M.  c! 
A.'s,  left  as  a  contribution  upon  leaving  for  France  $5.88, 
stating  that  it  was  all  the  money  that  he  could  possilily 
spare  until  next  pay  day,  thus  accounting  for  the  odd 
number  of  cents,  which  is  quite  unusual  in  making  a  con- 
tribution. 

The  co-operation  of  the  churches  and  other  agencies 
gives  the  secretaries  in  the  work  an  opportunity  of  be- 
coming practically  acquainted  with  every  man  in  a  regi- 
ment situated  in  camp  at  least  five  weeks.  The  secretaries 
stood  out  upon  the  road  to  give  farewell  as  the  men  were 
leaving  for  France,  and  were  privileged  in  shaking  hands 
with  practically  every  man  upon  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  regiment  as  they  marched  past,  and  waved  good-bye 
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to  all  the  rest.  As  one  of  llie  secretaries  said,  he  did  not 
recall  seeing  a  face  of  any  man  whom  he  had  not,  in 
some  way  or  other,  served  during  his  stay  in  camp  . 

On  Saturday  afternoon  between  5  o'clock  and  Sunday 
morning  at  8  o'clock,  on  the  day  before  two  regiments 
left  Camp  American  University  for  France,  10,000  sheets 
of  paper  were  used  for  letters  and  3,000  pieces  of  mail 
were  sent  out  from  our  building.  One  hundred  and  forty 
dollars'  worth  of  stamps  were  purchased  on  Sunday 
morning  of  the  day  the  men  left  camp,  the  Association 
being  the  clearing-house  for  all  men  sending  home  pack- 
ages and  unnecessary  articles  of  clothing,  both  by  parcel 
post  and  express,  and  many  were  the  little  requests  of 
taking  care  of  unfinished  business  and  interests  of  many 
of  the  soldiers.  The  men  seemed  to  place  the  greatest 
confidence  in  the  Association  secretaries,  and  whenever 
they  have  anything  they  desire  done  which  they  are 
unable  to  do  themselves,  they  just  take  it  for  granted 
the  Association  will   care   for  it   for  them. 

The  Association  at  its  building  provides  and  has  for 
sale  at  cost  little  necessary  articles  which  help  for  the 
convenience  of  the  men,  and  are  not  handled  by  the 
post  exchange,  such  as  films,  cameras,  photographs,  mail- 
ing tubes  and  mailing  tags;  and  has  a  regular  banking 
system  for  the  cashing  of  checks.  It  also  handles  the 
issuing  of  money  orders,  encouraging  the  men  to  send 
their  money  home  rather  than  spending  it  promiscuously 


and  thus  addins  to  their  problem  in  camp  life.  A  drink- 
ing fountain  near  the  desk  furnishes  the  best  ice  water 
in  the  camp  and  sometimes  ISO  or  40  men  are  in  line 
waiting  their  turn. 

The  secretaries  of  the  V.  M.  C.  A.  live  with  the  men 
in  camp,  are  in  uniform,  and  share  their  hardships  and 
their  joys.  Thus  they  become  a  part  of  the  camp  itself, 
and  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  personal  desires 
and  necessities  of  the  men.  * 


Activities   at   Camp   American   University. 

Dr.  Collier,  our  Director  of  Research,  in  the  follow- 
ing report  to  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, has  given  an  excellent  resume  of  the  activities 
of  the  military  and  scientific  hodies  that  ha\'e  been  at 
work  on  our  grounds  the  past  three  or  four  months. 

Action'  in  vSri-:ci.\i.  RinnvRENCi;  to  thk  \V,\r. 

Immediately  at  the  declaration  of  war,  April,  191T, 
the  American  University  offered  its  grounds,  consist- 
ing of  ninety-two  acres  of  woods  and  fields,  and  its 
two  buildings,  one  completed  and  the  other  with  inte- 
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rioi-  iinlinislied.  free  from  rt-nl  to  llie  ( '.overnmenl ; 
this  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  Sixth  Engineers,  at 
that  time  a  battalion  of  six  companies,  was  camped  on 
the  campus  between  the  two  Iniildings  while  lieing  ex- 
[tanded  to  a  full  regiment. 

At  commencement,  when  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.  C.  L.  was  conferred  on  the  High  Commissioner 
fnnn  France,  Andre  Tardieu,  the  full  regiment  had 
been  recruited  and  was  undergoing  the  intensive  train- 
ing for  foreign  service. 

Camp  American  University  has  since  been  occupied 
by  the  Second  and  Tenth  Engineer  Regiments,  two 
corps  of  Reserve  Engineer  Officers,  and  at  present 
contains  the  Twentieth,  Twenty-fifth  and  Thirtieth 
Engineers  and  the  First  Camouflage  Company,  re- 
garding which  a  most  interesting  account  appears  in 
the  Boston  Transcript  of  Sej)tember  2!),  and  the  Lit- 
erary Digest  of  October  ];i.  Resides  the  Engineers 
there  are  located  here  several  departments  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  which  are  engaged  in  experiments 
of    scientitic    aids    to    the    troops ;    aeroplane    experi- 
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menls  are  also  under  wa)',  the  Engineers  and  other 
military  branches  aiding  in  a  practical  manner  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  ^lines. 

The  main  building  has  been  given  o\er  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  and  the  ofiticers  of  the  army  for  labo- 
ratories and  of^ces,  with  the  excejition  of  nine  rooms 
retained  by  the  University  for  administration  pur- 
poses and  for  the  few  classes  that  can  be  held. 

The  interior  of  the  McKinley  building  is  being  com- 
pleted and  equipped  by  the  Government  for  its  own 
use. 

Besides  these  buildings  the  War  Department  has  con- 
structed some  (iO  teni])orary  buildings  for  laboratories, 
barracks,  offices,  and  other  purposes ;  a  drill  field  re- 
places the  former  campus,  and  the  outdoor  sylvan 
theater  is  used  for  officers'  school.  A  basket-ball'  field 
and  several  baseball  diamonds,  built  by  the  soldiers, 
occupy  other  portions  of  the  grounds,  while  on  the 
extreme  border  a])])ears  rough  ground,  which  on  closer 
examination  shows  itself  to  be  a  series  of  trenches  and 
"No    Man's    Land."    cut    by    shell    holes   and   craters, 
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where  the  experimental   boiiihs  are   constantly   hcing 
exploded. 

'J'hc  change  from  a  wooded  and  grass-covered  ex- 
panse with  the  white  marble  fronts  of  University 
miildings  showing  through  the  green  of  the  trees,  to 
a  busy  and  bustling  tent  and  board  city  of  several 
thousand  soldiers,  before  whose  onslaught  every  par- 
ticle of  grass  has  been  turned  to  well-trodden  dirt  and 
clay,  is  startling  and   incongruous. 

The  sound  ot  bugles,  sharp  orders,  and  the  tramp 
{  men  replaces  the  calm  of  university  halls. 
But  over  all,  from  the  tall  University  flag-pole  Hoats, 
as  it  always  has,  the  starry  flag.  The  American  Uni- 
versity is  doing  its  duty,  first  in  peace,  now  in  war, 
and  when  peace  returns,  once  more  the  scholarly  duties 
will  replace  the  martial  trappings. 

Perhaps  its  spirit  is  no  greater  than  many  other  in- 
stitutions ;  its  opportunity  has  been  larger. 

Frank  W.  Cou.ikk, 
Director  of  Research. 

Notice  to   Candidates  for   Degrees. 

Many  inquiries  come  to  the  Registrar  to  learn  the 
conditions  under  which  a  degree  may  be  earned  in 
absentia.  The  answer  has  always  been  that  the  Ameri- 
can University  does  not  grant  degrees  for  work  doiie 
in  absentia.  Some  reputable  universities,  in  certain 
cases,  give  undergraduate  degrees  for  work  done  in 
absentia.  This  policy  may  be  satisfactory  in  under- 
graduate work  when  properly  managed;  but  the 
American  University  confines  itself  to  graduate  work, 
and  it  has  never  seeined  possible  to  be  loyal  to  the 
highest  standards  of  graduate  work  if  degrees  were 
granted  for  work  done  in  absentia.  Hence  the  policy 
of  the  American  University  is  to  recognize  only  work 
done  in  residence.  Of  course,  graduate  work  done  in 
residence  at  a  university  of  undoubted  standing  may 
be  accepted  by  the  American  University  as  counting 
toward  a  degree. 

All  candidates  for  degrees,  by  vote  of  the  Board  of 
Award,  are  required  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Board 
of  Award  seven  copies  either  of  the  theses  on  which 
they  are  to  be  examined  or  of  a  coinprehensive  abstract 
of  the  theses  on  or  before  April  1  preceding  convo- 
cation day. 

How  Our  Grounds  and  Buildings  Are   Protected, 

Headquarters,  20th  Engineers  (Forestry),  Camp  American 

University,  D.  C,  September  11,  1917. 

(Extract  General  Order  No.  10.) 

1.  This  camp  will  be  known  as  "Camp  American  Uni- 
versity." 

2.  Private  Property. — The  property  on  which  the  camp 
is  located  is  private  property,  the  use  of  which  has  been 
extended  to  the  Government  for  military  purposes  without 
compensation. 

3.  Members  of  the  command  are  instructed  to  exercise 
special  care  to  do  no  damage  to  buildings  or  grounds, 
and  are  cautioned  not  to  trespass  upon  or  damage  this 
or  any  other  property.  Attention  is  called  to  articles  of 
war   No.   89  and   105. 

S.  Smoking  inside  the  University  Building  is  prohibited. 

4.  Timber  will  be  cut  on  the  ground  only  after  approval 
at  Regimental  Headquarters.  An  officer,  or  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  will  be  responsible  that  when  permission  is 
granted,  the  timber  is  cut  according  to  instructions  re- 
ceived. 

5.  Young  Trees  will  be  protected  against  injury.  At- 
taching of  lines  or  other  use  of  trees  is  prohibited.  Com- 
pany commanders  will  carry  out  these  provisions  in  their 
company  areas. 


University  Extension — Visual  Instruction. 

]\\   I'rancis  1  loi,r,KN',  Director  of  I'isiiul  Instruction 

There  was  established  at  the  University  at  the  open- 
ing semester  Iltl5-Ii)16  a  department  of  University 
Extension  to  employ  visual  aid  in  the  teaching  of  trade, 
industry,  commerce,  geograjihy  and  agriculture  by  the 
use  of  motion  pictures,  and  the  work  was  carried  (jii 
throughout  the  academic  year  each  Saturday  after- 
ncjon,  attended  largely  by  teachers,  ("Government  offi- 
cials, and  those  interested  in  educational  and  govern- 
mental pursuits. 

These  courses  were  given  in  the  College  of  History 
Building.  There  were  established  by  the  University 
E.xtension,  Division  of  Visual  Instruction,  centers  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  follows : 


1.  The  Senate. 

■-'.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

."..   United     States     War 
College. 

1.   War  Department. 

5.   Pan-American  Union.  25 

(1.  United      States      Na-  2(5 
tional  Museum. 

7.   Marine   Barracks.  27 

S.   Washington  Barracks.  28.  Minor  Normal   School 

:•.  American  Institute  of  29.  McKinley  High  School 


2.  C^i  e  o  r  g  e  Washington 
University. 

;').  Camp  American  Uni- 
versity. 

4.  Georgetown  Convent 
of  the  Visitation. 

5.  Wilson  Nonnal  School. 
H  a  m  1  i  n  e   Methodist 

Episcopal  Church. 
First  Christian  Church. 


Banking. 

10.  Metropolitan  Club. 

1 1 .  Army  and  Navy  Club. 

12.  University  Club. 

t.S.  Home  Club,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

14.  Board  of  Trade. 


IS. 


United  States  Sol- 
diers' Home. 

National  Press  Club. 

Open  Air,  front  of 
the  Capitol. 

(3pen  Air,  face  of  the 


30.  Arlington    Auditorium. 
'i\.  Training     School     for 

Boys. 

32.  National     Training 

School   for  Girls. 

33.  Army   and    Navy   Pre- 

paratory School. 

3 1.  C  o  r  d  o  z  a  Vocational 

School. 

35.  Bliss  Electrical  School. 

36.  Takoma  Lodge  No.  29, 

A.  F.  &  A.  M. 

37.  Lafayette    Lodge    No. 
19,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. 


Monument,    Sylvan  38.  New    Willard   Audito- 


rium. 
Fort  Myer. 
District       Training 

Camp,  Arlington. 
Women's    Training 

Camp,  city  line. 


Theater, 

19.  Open  Air,  The  Ellipse,  39 

Potomac  Park.  40 

20.  Chamber      of      Com- 

merce. 41 

2  I .  Capital  Camera  Club. 

The  moving  pictures  were  furnished  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Economics. 

Table  Talk. 

What  more  can  the  American  University  do  for  the  United 
States  Government  that  it  has  not  done? 

More  than  500  copies  of  the  July  issue  of  The  Courier 
were   bought  by  the  soldiers. 

The  Washington  Railway  &  Electric  Company  promises 
us  now  a  nice  shelter  station  shortly  at  the  corner  of 
Macomb  street  and  Wisconsin  avenue. 

Professor  MacWatters  will  continue  to  give  to  churches, 
lyceums.  lecture  committees  and  other  organizations  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  his  Drama  of  Saint  Paul,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  his  popular  lectures,  under  the  auspices  of  the  University 
Extension  Department. 

We  make  our  best  bow  to  the  new  Mount  Vernon  Sem- 
inary as  it  opens  its  new  doors,  which  brings  more  girls 
to  our  doors  than  we  have  boys.  Mrs.  Somers,  always  a 
friend  of  the  University,  had  a  sagacity  on  the  side,  which 
guarantees  one  of  the  most  sightly  seminaries  in  the 
whole  country. 
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ART  AND  CAMOUFLAGE. 
CAMOUFLEURS  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  ARMY 

An  Organization  Being  Trained  in  the  Fine  Arts  of 
Ambush  at  American  University — Pershing's  Re- 
quest for  Such  Experts — Hiding  Troops  and 
Guns  and  Material  of  War  from  the  Enemy — 
Major  Evarts  Tracy  in  Command. 

(Rctrint  fioiii   Ihtston  Evcnini]   Transcril^l.) 

Washington,  Sept.  28. 
Of  the  novel  units  whicli  are  being  organized  for  the 
first  time  in  the  military  history  of  the  United  States, 
probably  the  company  of  "camoufleurs"  now  in  training 
at  Camp  American  University  y^-\\]  create  the  greatest 
popular  interest;  partly  because  it  is  composed  of  the 
leading  artists,  sculptors  and  architects  in  the  country, 
but  more  from  the  unique  task  whicli  the  "camoufleurs" 
have  set  themselves.  Camouflage  is  not  a  new  military 
term  developed  by  the  war.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  old 
slang  word  of  the  French  stage,  intended  to  be  descrip- 
tive of  the  makeup  of  the  actors.  In  its  military  sense,  in 
which  it  is  now  popularly  known,  the  term  refers  to  the 
art  of  so  concealing  or  disguising  an  object  that  the 
enemy  cannot  recognize  it  for  what  it  is.  A  peaceful 
rock  is  discovered  when  too  late  to  be  a  death-dealing 
gun.  A  mound  of  earth  heaped  above  a  trench  shows 
ncr  sign  of  human  occupancy,  when  the  incautious  enemy 
learns  to  his  cost  that  the  seeming  mound  was  a  row  of 
invisible  helmets  with  a  rifleman  behind  each.  A  hedge 
conceals  a  rcgirrfent,  and  the  onrushing  German  finds 
death  lurking  behind  the  cleverly  contrived  nest  of  shrub- 
bery whose  secret  even  his  aeroplanes  and  his  cameras 
had  failed  to  reveal. 

Artists   Called   to   Organize. 

It  is  not  surprising  tiiat  the  fascination  of  outwitting 
the  enemy  by  means  of  brush,  color  and  ingenious  design 
should  appeal  to  the  artistic  sense  of  our  painters,  sculp- 
tors and  engineers.  It  was  this  appeal  which  caused 
Barry  Faulkner,  the  artist,  and  Sherry  E.  Fry,  the  sculp- 
tor, on  an  evening  some  months  ago,  to  call  together  in 
New  York  as  many  of  their  artist  friends  as  they  could 
assemble  with  the  idea  of  organizing  and  offering  to  the 
Government  the  services  of  the  artists  of  America  to  aid 
the  American  troops  in  France  to  ambush  the  Germans. 
Camouflage,  by  the  way,  is  only  another  name  for 
ambush.  It  was  first  employed  by  the  American  Indian; 
perhaps  not  consciously,  but  with  such  instinctive  natural- 
ness that  the  Indian  of  history  always  appears  to  have 
been  merged  with  the  rock  and  the  forest  in  which  he 
fought.  Opinion  is  divided  as  to  whether  the  Indian 
realized  the  effectiveness  of  his  own  scheme  of  costume 
colors.  However  that  may  be,  ambush  always  has  been 
more  than  half  the  art  of  the  fighting  Indian,  and  the 
modern  camouflage  was  his  natural  resort.  When  the 
white  man  came  with  the  shotgun  the  Indian  at  first 
had  the  advantage,  for  he  so  blended  with  the  landscape 
that  the'  superior  marksman  could  not  distinguish  him, 
and  the  bow  and  arrow  won  many  bloody  triumphs  over 
the  gun.  In  the  day  of  the  short-range  musket  with 
which  our  early  armies  were  equipped  the  necessity  of 
concealment  was  as  great  as  in  the  days  of  the  pioneer, 
and  the  woodsmen  who  fought  in  the  Continental  Army 
and  who  picked  off  the  British  in  1812  had  learned  better 
than  to  expose  themselves  to  the  enemy  in  red  coats. 
Then  came  the  long-range  rifle,  and  the  art  of  conceal- 
ment and  disguise  became  less  serviceable.  With  the  in- 
vention of  the  aeroplane,  however,  the  need  of  ingenious 
devices  for  hiding  troops  and  equipment  from  the  enemy 
again  became  vital,  and  the  French  developed  it  until  it 
ranks  with  the  best  of  their  military  achievements. 

Pershing  Wanted  Camoufleurs. 

It  was  knowledge  of  this  need  and  of  tlie  new  problems 
injected  into  the  science  of  war  by  the  aeroplane  that  drew 
these  artists  together  in  New  York.  Nineteen  responded 
to  the  first  call  and  it  was  determined  to  start  an  organi- 
zation of  some  kind  and  inquire  of  the  Government  if  the 
idea  was  worth  developing.  Fortunately,  about  this  time 
General  John  J.  Pershing  went  to  France  in  command  of 
the    American    expedition    and    it    was    not    long    before. 


without  inquiry  of  any  kind  from  this  side  of  the  water, 
lie  began  to  cable  back  requests  that  a  company  of  cam- 
oufleurs be  sent  to  France.  Thus  with  simultaneous  en- 
terprise and  patriotism  the  commanding  general  was  de- 
manding and  the  American  artists  were  organizing  a 
branch  of  the  service  which  appears  destined  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  activities  of  the  American  troops 
on  the  battle  front. 

Major  Evarts   Tracy   in   Command. 

The  company  began  to  grow  and  is  still  growing. 
Evarts  Tracy,  one  of  the  leading  architects  of  New  York, 
had  taken  all  the  courses  at  Plattsburg  and  received  a 
commission  as  major  in  the  Officers  Reserve  Corps.  He 
entered  with  enthusiasm  into  the  idea  of  organizing  the 
artists  and  became  the  moving  spirit  of  the  enterprise. 
He  was  made  and  is  now  commander  of  the  company, 
although  he  is  not  with  his  men  at  Camp  American  Uni- 
versity. Majors  ordinarily  command  battalions,  not  com- 
panies; and  it  is  no  secret  that  the  rapidly  growing  Com- 
pany A,  Twenty-fifth  United  States  Engineers,  in  time  will 
become  a  battalion.  Every  day  recruits  are  coming  in, 
and  the  list  reads  like  the  catalogue  of  the  Paris  Salon. 

Under  a   Capable   Commander. 

To  make  a  long  story  sliort,  a  large  company  of  artists, 
sculptors,  architects,  civil  engineers  and  others  who  have 
won  fame  with  brush  and  chisel — and  many  of  them  much 
money  with  their  brains  and  skill — are  now  drilling  and 
experimenting  at  Camp  American  University.  They  must 
be  soldiers  also,  as  well  as  artists,  for  no  one  who  goes 
upon  a  foreign  battlefield  in  the  uniform  of  the  United 
States  is  permitted  to  be  tliere  until  he  has  learned  how 
to  take  care  of  himself.  The  company  is  under  the  ca- 
pable command  of  Captain  Martin  Nixon-Miller,  U.  S.  R., 
from  whom  they  get  daily  a  gruelling  course  in  military 
instruction.  Captain  Nixon-Miller  was  for  more  than 
seven  years  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  National 
Guard.  He  is  a  civil  engineer  by  profession  and  served 
as  assistant  engineer  under  Goethals  on  the  Panama  Canal. 
He  erected  a  million-dollar  plant  in  Pottstown,  Pa.,  not 
long  ago,  and  after  three  attempts  to  secure  his  services, 
finally  entered  the  Government  service,  and  recently  has 
had  charge  of  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  property  and 
construction  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal.  Incidentally,  it 
was  Captain  Nixon-Miller  who,  as  a  Government  agent, 
uncovered  the  garbage  scandals  of  the  reform  administra- 
tion in  Philadelphia.  The  men  in  his  command  are  good 
sports  and  arc  taking  their  medicine  cheerfully,  but  they 
are  doing  something  besides  experiment  with  paint 
brushes  and  baled  hay. 

Lieutenant  Homer   Saint   Gaudens. 

A  first  lieutenant  of  the  company  is  Homer  Saint  Gau- 
dens, son  of  perhaps  the  greatest  of  American  sculptors 
and  himself  a  stage  director  of  note,  as  witness  his  re- 
markable work  with  Maude  Adams  in  the  preparation  and 
production  of  the  wonderful  effects  and  illusions  in 
"Peter  Pan"  and  a  "Kiss  for  Cinderella."  Second  in  com- 
mand is  Lieutenant  Wilfred  S.  Conrow,  the  landscape 
painter.  Both  are  graduates  of  Plattsburg,  and  so  far 
highly  successful  with  the  task  they  have  in  hand. 

Studied  with  Abbott  H.  Thayer. 

It  might  appear  invidious  to  mention  the  distinguished 
professional  men  who  compose  this  unusual  company, 
but  it  seems  appropriate  to  make  special  mention  of  Barry 
Faulkner,  the  New  York  artist,  if  only  because  he  is  a 
pupil  of  Abbott  H.  Thayer,  the  great  figure  painter,  who 
early  in  life  made  a  study  of  animals  and  discovere<l  the 
law  of  the  protective  coloration  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
It  was  Thayer  who  first  dared  to  differ  with  Darwin  upon 
this  subject,  the  British  scientist  having  attributed  the 
coloration  to  sex  influence,  while  Thayer,  combining  the 
faculty  of  visualizing  and  noting  the  actual  aspect  of 
things  in  their  relation  to  one  another  with  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  animal  world,  proclaimed  that  nature's  gift 
of  color  to  her  children  of  the  forest  enabled  them  to 
disappear  quickly  from  the  sight  of  their  enemies.  That 
the  truth  was  stated  by  both  writers  now-  is  generally 
acknowledged.  Mr.  Faulkner  is  a  devout  disciple  of  his 
master,  but  in  his  most  intimate  studies  with  Mr.  Thayer 
he  could  never  have  dreamed  that  the  theory  of  an 
artist  in  relation  to  the  dress  of  birds  and  animals  would 
some  day  contribute  to  the  success  of  American  arms. 
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Saturday  Post  Man  a  Rookie. 
The  coinpaiiv  brisllcs  with  men  of  the  liiRliest  standing 
in  their  profession.  Fry  is  a  pupil  of  MacMonnies,  Lorado 
Taft  and  other  distinguished  sculptors,  and,  like  Faulk- 
ner and  Harry  Thrasher,  the  painter,  lias  taken  the  I'rix 
(hi  Rome.  Among  their  comrades  arc  Sutler,  Tubesing, 
Dewer  and  Nell,  the  painters.  Twigg  Smith,  who  has 
i)cen  painting  the  exquisite  scenes  of  the  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands, has  come  back  and  enlisted.  Sanger,  Hoyt,  Foster 
and  Comslock  arc  listed  among  the  architects.  All  arc 
young  men.  but  they  come  from  the  best  offices  in  the 
United  Stales  and  many  already  have  made  names  for 
themselves.  Leslie  Thrasher,  who  draws  the  striking 
frontispieces  for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  is  a  rookie  ' 
in  the  awkward  squad.  Men  of  this  stamp  are  appearing 
at  the  camp  every  day.  and  enlistments  are  coming  in 
so  fast  that  Major  Tracy  has  had  his  liands  full  dealing 
with  them.  The  spirit  of  the  command  is  an  inspiration 
to  the  layman. 

Practicing   the   Art    of   Concealment. 

While  the  achievements  of  tlie  French  in  camoiillage 
are  well  known,  and  the  American  organization  is  in  its 
infancy,  it  has  been  worth  much  to  the  men  to  know  that 
General  Pershing  really  is  eager  for  their  services.  Half 
their  day  is  given  to  experiments  in  their  own  peculiar 
line,  and  they  are  confident  that  the  problems  they  will  be 
called  upon  to  solve  are  relatively  simple.  The  art  of 
concealment  has  most  to  fear  from  the  cameras  of  the 
enemy,  for  many  an  object  which  appears  innocent  to  the 
eve  is  remorselessly  exposed  bv  the  lens  and  the  plate. 
Knowing  this,  the  men  are  conducting  a  series  of  experi- 
ments in  coloration  which  are  carcfuUv  being  tested  out 
photographically.  -A.n  artificial  gr&en  which  would  deceive 
a  naturalist  at  a  few  hundred  yards  might  show  black 
under  the  merciless  gaze  of  the  camera,  and  the  artists 
already  have  mastered  a  secret  of  fooling  the  lens.  They 
have  invented  a  grass  which  can  be  turned  out  in  quanti- 
ties by  a  machine  and  used  as  a  covering,  and  they  have 
learned  so  to  color  it  that  it  will  defy  detection.  One  of 
their  first  experiments  was  upon  an  humble  latrine,  which 
they  so  disguised  that  at  enemy  distance  it  was  invisible. 
They  have  taken  to  the  trenches,  and  already  have  dis- 
covered a  method  whereby  a  rifleman  equipped  with  a 
proper  helmet  can  be  so  concealed  that  a  whole  regiment 
might  slowly  arise  from  their  places  to  fire  without  the 
enemy  noting  a  particle  of  change  in  the  appearance  of 
the  background.  The  sniper  or  sharpshooter  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  soldiers  on  the  battlefront,  and  uniforms 
are  being  devised  which  will  be  indistinguishable  from 
tree  or  landscape.  A  fake  road  is  being  planned,  at  the 
end  of  which  will  be  placed  dummy  cannon,  while  the 
real  cannon  are  concealed  hundreds  of  yards  away.  One 
of  the  arts  of  camouflage  is  to  make  certain  that  the  object 
to  be  concealed  contains  all  the  color  values  of  its  back- 
grounds, and  the  artists  know  that  if  one  color  is  omitted 
the  object  at  once  becomes  very  noticeable. 

Will  Finish  Training  in  France. 

The  men  are  workine  in  conjunction  with  the  Signal 
Corps  of  the  armv  at  Fort  Mver,  and  their  experiments 
will  be  tested  out  thoroughly  with  aeroplanes  and  cameras. 
It  is  not  pretended  thpt  the  major  part  of  the  training 
can  be  undertaken  in  this  country  or  that  these  profes- 
sional men,  however  high  their  standing,  can  teach  the 
French.  It  has  been  demonstrated  already,  however^  in 
(he  month  in  which  the  first  increment  has  been  in  train- 
ing, that  the  company  can  acquire  certain  general  princi- 
ples which  will  prove  useful  in  whatever  work  they  mav 
undertake  in  the  future.  The  combination  of  artists  and 
architects  is  a  valuable  one.  for  while  the  colorations  of 
the  PToup  are  necessary,  the  designs  of  the  other  are 
equally  important.  The  men  have  no  doubt,  and,  in  fact, 
the  Government  has  no  doubt,  that  the  American  camou- 
fleurs  will  prove  their  utilitv  on  the  battlefield  and  that 
their  work  will  result  in  the  saving  of  thousands  of 
soldier  lives.  The  finishing  touches  must  be  put  on  in 
France,  but  at  Camp  American  University  the  ground- 
work is  beinir  laid  for  a  service  which  is  whollv  unioue 
in  character  and  demanding  as  much  of  patriotism,  self- 
sacrifice  and  darincr  as  any  that  Americans  on  the  Euro- 
pean battlefront  will  perform.  \V.  E.  B. 


Alumni  Notes. 

Miss  ClaiiiliiK-  Iv  Cleinciit.s  has  accepted  the  position 
of  teacher  of  history  in  the  National  Cathedral  School 
for  C.irl.s  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Clyde  F".  Annitage  is  now  with  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  of  America,  and  is 
stationed  at  the  Washington  office,  where  he  is  now 
editing  Ihe  Federal  Council  Year  Book. 

Mr.  Raymond  F.  Piper  is  teaching  ])iiilosoi)hy  at 
Syracuse  University. 

Miss  Clara  F.  Chassell  holds  the  position  of  psy- 
chologist in  the  Horace  Mann  School  of  the  Teachers' 
College  of  Columbia  University. 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Hanson  is  teaching  zoolog}'  at  the 
\Vashington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Prof.  Henry  F.  I^utz  is  teaching  i)hiloso]jhy  at 
Pcthany  College,  Bethany,  W.   Va. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  Mr.  Clyde  B. 
Moore,  one  of  our  Fellows  of  191G-1917,  who  took 
studies  in  psychology  and  education  the  past  year  in 
Columbia  University,  has  been  chosen  as  professor  of 
education  at  the  State  Normal  School  at  I^a  Crosse, 
Wis.,  and  will  enter  ujion  his  duties  this  coining  fall. 
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Officers  of  the  American  University. 

Chancellor,   Bishop  John   W.    Hamilton,  LL.   D.,  L.    H.   D. 
Director   of    Research.    Frank    W.    Collier,    Ph.D. 
Registrar  and'  Assistant   Secretary,   Albert   Osborn,   B.    D. 
Field   Secretary.   J.    B.    Polsgrove,    D.    D. 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
President.  Mr.   Benjamin  F.  Leighton. 
Vice-President,    Mr.    Willi.nm    S.    Pilling. 
Treasurer,    Mr.    Charles    C.    Glover. 
Secretary,  Charles  W.   Baldwin,  D.   D 

Board  of  Trustees. 
Class  of  1919. 
Hon.   William  J.    Bryan,   Nebr.  Bishop  John  W.  Hamilton,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cochran,  Pa.  Dr.  James  C.  Nicholson,  Md. 

Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,   N.   C.  Mr.   Clarence  F.   Norment,   D.   C. 

Hon.   Charles   W.    Fairbanks,    Ind.     Mr.  William  S.   Pilling,  Pa. 
Mr.  William  T.  Galliher,  D.  C.  Mr.  A.  M.  Schoyer,  111. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Glover,  D.  C.  Hon.    Samuel    R.    Van    Sant,    Minn 

Dr.    Charles    L.    Goodell,    N.    Y.        Bishop  Luther   B.   Wilson,   N.   Y. 

Class  of  1923. 

Dr.   Charles   W.   Baldwin,   Md.  Dr.   Robert   S.    Ingraham,   Wis. 

Bishop  Joseph   F.   Berry,   Pa.  Mrs.   John    F.    Keator,    Pa. 

Dr.   Jabez   G.    Bickerton,    Pa.  Mr.   George  H.  Maxwell,  Mass. 

Hon.  Julian  S.   Carr,   N.   C.  Dr.   Abraham  J.    Palmer,   N.    Y. 

Mr.    William   S.    Corby,    D.    C.  Mrs.   J.    Frank   Robinson,    111. 

Bishop  Earl   Cranston,   D.    C.  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,   N.  Y. 

Bishop   Collins   Denny,  Va.  Hon.    George    C.    Sturgiss,    W.    Va. 
Bishop   Franklin  Hamilton,   Pa. 

Class  of  1927. 
Hon.  John  E.  Andrus,   N.  Y.  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Smith,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Charles   I.   Bell,   D.  C.  Mr.  Geo.  W.   F.  Swartzell,  D.  C. 

Mr.   Calvert  i^rary,   Mass.  Bishop  John   H.   Vincent,    III. 

Mr.  Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor,  D.  C.        Mr.  Charles  S.  Ward.  N.  Y. 
Col.  H.  O.  S.  Heistand,  U.  S.  A.,  O.    Mr.  Geo.   F.  Washburn,  Mass. 
Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Leighton,  D.  C.      Dr.   William  R.  Wedderspoon,  111. 
Mr.  John  C.  Letts.  D.  C.  Hon.   William  Lee  Woodcock.  Pa. 

Bishop  William  F.  McDowell,  D.  C 
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Site  ov  American  University  as  in  1897. — For  contrast  see  pag-es  4  and  ' 
This  old  farm  house,  after  standiii','^  for  more  than  a  century,  was  taken  down  to  make  wa3'  for  extuiisiou  of 

Massachusetts  avenue 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  Trustees. 

riic  meetings  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  have 
come  to  be  not  only  very  important,  but  intensely  in- 
teresting events.  The  annual  meeting  was  attended 
by  gentlemen,  somcMjf  them  from  a  great  distance, 
who  were  compelled  to  come  aside  from  important 
personal  business,  and  many  other  exacting  duties 
connected  with  other  corporations,  to  concern  them- 
selves uitit  University  matters.  The  Chancellor  is 
not  only  grateful  for  the  large  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ing, but  he  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  Trustees  for 
their  ])rompt  response  to  the  call  to  the  meeting,  and 
the  attciUion  given  to  every  detail  of  the  business  to 
Ik.'  transacted. 

The  painful  announceiucnl  of  tiie  death  of  Mr. 
.\rthur  Dixon,  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  Trustees, 
prompted  a  tender  and  fitting  tribute  to  his  memory 
by  the  Chancellor  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  He  had  been  associated  with  the  University 
as  a  Trustee  for  many  years. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  was  given  over  very 
largely  to  th^  consideration  of  the  relation  of  the 
University  property  to  the  Army  and  Interior  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  Stales  Government.  The  siig- 
gestions  by  the  several  members  of  the  board  led  to 
careful  inspection  of  all  the  new  buildings  erected  by 
the  Government  and  the  changes  made  in  University 
buildings  now  occupied  by  the  Army  and  the  Bureau 
of  Mines. 

Approval  was  given  to  the  action  of  the  Chancellor 
and  Executive  Committee  in  permitting  the  Interior 
Department  to  occtipy  the  entire  McKinley  or  Ohio 
Building;  this  will  require  the  laying  of  the  floor  in 


the  large  auditorium,  which  is  now  in  process  of 
completion.  In  the  College  of  History  Building  nearly 
or  quite  thirty  rooms  were  granted  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  This  requires  some  of  the  exercises  and  func- 
tions of  the  University  to  find  rooms  elsewhere.  Reci- 
tations in  one  of  the  departments  are  provided  for  in 
the  home  of  one  of  the  professors,  and  a  number  of 
the  churches  of  diliferent  denominations  have  gener- 
ously proffered  the  use  of  their  lecture  rooms  for  Dr. 
MacWatters'  lectures. 

The  Treasurer  reported  nearly  or  quite  $20,000  re- 
ceived since  the  semi-annual  meeting. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Franklin  Knotts  was  elected  assist- 
•mt  to  the  Chancellor. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature,  when  con- 
firmed by  the  Board  of  yXward,  was  conferred  on  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Jane  Somers,  founder  of  Mount  Vernon 
-Seminary. 

Plans  were  approved  for  the  erection  of  an  addi- 
tional University  building  when  a  sufficient  additional 
amount  to  the  subscriptions  already  made  has  been 
secured. 

A  luncheon  was  served  in  the  library  to  the  Trustees 
and  their  wives.  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Collier  acted  as 
hostess. 


The  Rev.  J.  Franklin  Knotts,  D.D.,  Assistant  to  the 
Chancellor. 

The  new  member  of  our  Faculty  comes  from  New 
England.  We  count  ourselves  most  fortunate  in  se- 
curing a  Christian  teacher  and  preacher  so  representa- 
tive of  the  younger  generation  and  newer  education. 
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His  ]>lienoinciial  success  in  the  pastorate  relates  him 
closely  to  all  the  preachers  and  churches.  His  fine 
presence,  good  voice  and  excellent  abilities  give  him 
an  opportunity  on  the  platform  and  in  the  pillpit  to 
represent  the  University  with  a  worthy  acceptability. 
His  atYability.  will  make  him  a  welcome  visitor  wher- 
ever he  may  go.  His  financial  ability  manifested  in 
the  various  enterprises  of  the  several  pastorates  he 
has  served  make  him  a  trustworthy  advocate  of  the 
moneyed  interests  and  business  affairs  of  the  Uni- 
versity. ■■  ;  %\\ 
Dr.  Knotls  was  born  in  (irecnsboro,  I 'a.,  was  grad- 
uated with  honors  from  Mount  Union  College  in 
Ohio,  later  from  Boston  University  with  the  degree  of 
S.  T.  B.  His  alma  mater  conferred  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  in  l'.)15.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
Rosella  Mercer,  a  brilliant  and  accomplished  lady,  in 
1900.  After  having  been  licensed  to  preach  he  united 
with  the  New  England  Conference  and  was  ordained 


J.  Franklin  Knotts,  D.  D. 
Assistant  to  the  Chancellor 

by  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  American  University. 
He  served  three  pastorates  in  the  conference,  the 
second  being  the  Mother  Church  of  New  England 
Methodism.  In  the  church  he  leaves  in  coming  to  the 
University  he  was  instrumental  in  adding  800  mem- 
bers to  its  fellowship.  His  success  was  not  in  any  one 
direction.  It  is  not  extravagant  to  say  in  matters  of 
reform  there  was  no  more  prominent  citizen  in  either 
of  the  two  great  cities  of  Lynn  and  Somerville  when 
he  was  pastor,  respectively,  in  each  of  them.  He  is 
now  the  only  clergyman  of  his  denomination  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Convention  for 
the  revision  of  the  Constitution.  He  receives  a  cordial 
welcome  to  the  University  and  to  a  home  in  Wash- 
ington. 


Arthur  Dixon. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Arthur  Di.xnn  in  his  81st  year,  at 
his  Chicago  home,  on  ( )ctober  '-id,  1911',  was  fittingly 
aimounced  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
.American  University.  Mr.  Dixon  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  for  eighteen  years.  He  was  a  vigor- 
ous, active  and  loyal  member  of  the  First  Methodist 
Episcopal  Cluirch  of  Chicago  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
and  was  long  tiic  sui)erintendent  of  that  Sunday 
school.  He  was  ])resident  of  the  Dixon  Transfer 
Company.  In  this  position  and  in  many  other  ways  he 
gave  evidence  of  sterling  business  qualities  and  politi- 


Mr.  ArThi'r  Dixon 

cal  sagacity  in  the  great  metropolis  of  the  West.  His 
Christian  integrity  and  loyalty  to  the  faith  were  mani- 
fest through  his  long  career.  The  influences  of  his 
marked  personality  touched  and  molded  thousands  for 
good,  and  will  be  cherished  in  the  hearts  and  memories 
of  those  who  came  under  their  power. 

To  the  surviving  widow  and  her  six  sons  and  five 
daughters  we  extend  our  deej)  sympathy,  together 
with  our  sincere  congratulations  upon  the  rich  inher- 
itance of  a  good  name  and  a  noble  life  left  to  each  of 
the  sorrowing  group. 


Lectures  by  Dr.  Carroll. 

The  Secretary  of  tlie  .Archaeological  Institute  of 
.America,  Prof.  Mitchell  Carroll,  Ph.D.,  delivered  two 
scholarly  and  timely  lectures  in  the  assembly  hall  of 
the  College  of  History  on  the  afternoons  of  October 
29  and  oO.  ■  The  first,  "The  Story  of  Prehistoric  Man 
in  Europe,"  was  a  resume  of  the  latest  evidences  of 
the  evolution  of  man  and  his  civilization.  The  second, 
entitled  "Greece,  the  Battle  Ground  of  Orient  and 
( )ccident  from  Homer  to  Venizelos,"  told  the  long 
story  of  the  struggle  between  East  and  West  from  the 
beginning  to  the  present  hour. 


Prof.  Mac  Walters  Teaching  French  to  the  Soldiers 
and  Lecturing. 

A  class  in  French  has  been  formed  among  the  sol- 
diers of  Camp  American  University  in  preparation  for 
their  work  "over  there,"  and  Prof.  MacWatters  is 
giving  them  instruction.  He  has  recently  given  two 
lectures  in  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  and  is  soon  to  deliver 
a  series  of  lectures  on  Tennyson  a<'d  Brov'ning  at  the 
West  A'irginia  Wcsleyan  College  a.  Buckhannon. 
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Miss  Boggs  Honored. 

Miss  A.  W.  Maris  Boggs,  Dean  of  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Economy,  and  student  in  the  American 
University,  making  a  thorough  investigation  in  visual 
education,  has  recently  received  some  flattering  recog- 
nition of  her  work.  She  has  been  proposed  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  England. 
She  was  also  asked  by  the  Belgian  Alinister  of  Educa- 
tion to  join  with  the  Baroness  Moncheur,  wife  of  the 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Belgian  Mission  to  the 
United  States  in  1917,  in  translating  Leon  de  Paeuw's 
"La  Re-education  Professionnelle  des  Soldats  Mutiles 
et  Estrophies."  The  author  of  this  work  is  in  charge 
of  schools  for  the  professional  re-education  of  Belgian 
cripples,  and  chief  of  the  civil  cabinet  of  the  Belgian 
Minister  of  War.  This  is  a  very  important  work,  the 
first  of  its  kind  to  be  published  in  this  country,  and 
will  prove  valuable  in  planning  for  the  re-education  of 
wounded  and  maimed  American  soldiers.  The  trans- 
lation has  been  completed.  The  United  States  War 
Department  has  had  a  few  hundred  copies  mimeo- 
graphed for  its  use,  and  the  work  is  soon  to  be  issued 
by  an  American  publishing  house. 


Lectures  on  Science. 


The  experiment  station  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at 
the  American  University  is  revealing  a  wonderfully 
rapid  growth.  Mr.  George  A.  Burrell,  assistant  to 
Director  \'an  11.  Manning,  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
and  in  charge  of  gas  investigations,  and  technical 
head  of  the  station,  has  planned  the  following  course 
of  lectures  by  distinguished  scientists  for  the  large 
body  of  scientific  workers  at  the  station.  The  lectures 
are  intended  to  aid  the  men  in  their  laboratory  work. 
Some  have  been  delivered.  The  asssembly  hall  has 
been  taxed  to  its  utmost  to  accommodate  the  large 
audiences.  The  course  is  as  follows : 
Major    S.    M.    .\uld,    of    the    British    Army,    November    l(j — 

"German  Gas  Warfare." 
Dr.  W.  D.  Bancroft,  Cornell  University,  January   4 — "Colloid 

Chemistry." 
Dr.  Yardell  Henderson,  Yale  University,  January  11 — "Physio- 
logical   Problems." 
Dr.  John  Johnston,  .\merican  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelting  Co.,  Jan- 
uary 18 — "Material  Needed  in  Gas  Warfare." 
Dr.  W.  D.  Bancroft,  Cornell  University,  February  1 — "How  to 

Attack  a  Research   Problem." 
Dr.  C.  L.  Alsberg,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of  .Agri- 
culture,  February  8 — "Food  Chemistry." 
Dr.  A.  L.  Day,  Geophvsical  Laboratory,  February  1.5 — "Optical 
Glass." 


The  American  University  in  the  West. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  appreciation  of  the  little 
we  are  trying  to  do  for  the  LInited  States  Government 
as  we  find  it  expressed  in  the  papers  and  magazines  of 
the  country.  Frequent  visits  are  made  to  our  campus 
and  buildings  by  newspaper  men  from  every  part  of 
the  country  to  report  what  is  being  done  here  to  help 
win  the  war. 

A  recent  visit  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Claudius  B. 
Spencer  to  our  institution  is  generously  described  and 
illustrated  in  the  columns  of  the  Central  Christian 
.Advocate  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  photographs  were 
tak  -n  by  himself.  We  liope  by  his  courtesy  to  repro- 
duce one  o.  more  than  a  half  dozen  which  appeared  in 
his  paper. 


Our  Big  School. 

It  is  not  given  to  many  universities  to  have  an  at- 
tendance of  15,000  students.  And  the  Faculty  has 
commensurate  proportions.  If  the  war  has  taken  from 
the  post-graduate  schools  and  the  higher  classes  in  the 
universities  and  colleges  many  of  their  students,  they 
should  find  their  compensation  somewhere.  The 
American  University  has  been  more  fortunate,  but  not 
more  patriotic  than  the  other  great  schools  throughout 
the  country.  The  location  and  the  campus  of  nearly 
100  acres  afforded  the  -Army  and  Navy  opportunities 
for  such  training  of  the  soldiers  as  could  not  be  se- 
cured anywhere  else  near  to  Washington.  So  every 
available  space  will  probably  be  used  before  the  war  is 
over.  Thirty  or  forty  acres  are  now  under  permanent 
barracks.  Here  was  trained  the  first  Camouflage 
Regiment  in  the  United  States,  the  firs!  Gas  and  Flame 
Regiment,  and  one  of  the  largest  Forestry  Regiments. 

There  is  now  in  one  of  the  University  buildings  the 
largest  laboratory  in  this  or  any  other  country,  having 
more  than  400  chemists  employed.  New  buildings  are 
being  erected  every  day  in  some  part  of  the  University 
grounds.  The  University  itself  is  uniting  with  the 
Army  and  Navy  in  the  construction  work,  for  all  this 
work  will  be  left  to  the  L'niversity  when  the  Govern- 
ment no  longer  has  use  for  it.  Whoever,  therefore, 
helps  the  University  in  this  work  helps  the  Army  to 
win  the  war.  We  have  believed  that  the  pictures  of 
Our  Big  School  which  The  Courier  presents  in  each 
issue  are  of  wide  and  permanent  interest. 


Our  Gas  and  Flame  Students. 

We  gave  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Courier  a  repro- 
duction of  a  fine  photograph  of  the  Camouflage  Regi- 
ment. The  accounts  of  this  original  regiment,  first  of 
its  kind  in  this  country,  were  many  and  various ;  they 
were  published  in  newspapers  and  magazines  all  over 
the  country.  The  son  of  St.  Gaudens,  the  sculptor, 
was  so  prominently  connected  with  the  regiment  that 
we  miss  him  now  that  he  has  gone  to  somewhere  ofif  in 
elsewhere.  As  the  Gas  and  Flame  Regiment  takes  its 
departure  we  have  thought  that  our  readers  would 
wish  also  to  see  the  picture  of  the  men  constituting 
that  famous  association  of  splendid  soldiers,  whose 
courage  no  danger  can  frighten  and  whose  nerve  no 
enemy  can  conquer.  It  seems  like  the  commencement 
day  when  they  go  away. 


Our  Military  Alumni. 


The  American  University  has  grailuated  10,000  stu- 
dents since  war  was  declared,  but  they  were  all  in  the 
military  department  of  the  University.  The  campus 
has  been  one  vast  military  academy.  The  undergrad- 
uates drill  on  the  college  parade,  study  their  manual 
in  the  barracks,  and  go  to  Belvoir  for  battle  practice. 

One  camouflage  company  has  graduated,  one  gas 
and  flame,  and  thousands  of  civil  engineers.  Our 
military  alumni  are  now  scattered  somewhere  on  the 
high  seas,  somewhere  in  England  and  somewhere  in 
France.  It  stirs  one's  blood  when  the  sound  of  the 
bugle  calls  to  arms  and  the  splendid  pageant  moves 
down  the  avenue  with  martial  music  and  scenic  de- 
parture. 
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Gas  and  Fi.ame  Regiment,  SO-m  Engineer4  Camp  A: 


This  picture  taken  from  top  of  north  wing'  of  the  College  of  History,  shuwi  about  one-third  of  the  Camp.     For  contrast,  see 

the  old  farm  hous 


20th  Engineers  (Foresters),  Camp  American 


The  picture  above  is  that  of  two  battalions  of  the  Twentieth  Regiment  of  Forestry  Engineers,  the  largest 
regiment  in  the  world,  consisting  of  nineteen  thousand  men.  The  commander  is  Col.  W.  A.  Mitchell.  These  men  spend 
some  time  at  Camp  American  University,  where  they  are  drilled,  trained  and  receive  their  equipment  before  they  de- 
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Photograph  by  Schul: 

e  1.     The  three  great  oaks  of  that  picture  here  appear  near  the  upper  left  line  now  shading-  Col.  Mitchell's  Headquarters, 
ving  disappearecl 
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xivERSiTv.  Washington,  D.  C,  October,  1917 


Photograph  by  Schul- 


l)art    for   France.     On   the   particular   occasion   of    tliis   picture  the    \".    M.    C.    .\.    of    Camp    .Xnierican    University   broke    the 
world's  record  in  that  they  served  lunch  to  eighteen  hundred  men  in  twciily-lhrec  minutes. 
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Globe-Girdling  Freedom's  Guard. 

America,    to   other   lands 

Thy  gifts  have   e'er  been   great. 
Lo,    Europe's    armored,    clashing    bands 

Thy  coming  now  await. 
Thy  ships,  thine  arms,  thy  bread,  tliy  rncn. 

Are  parts  of  one  vast  whole; 
C.lobc-girdling   freedom's  guard,   again 

Thou  givest — heart  and   soul. 

.'Vl.HICKT    OSBOKN. 


Table  Talk 

Massachusetts  avenue  runs  to  tlie  District  line  now. 
Shall  we  celebrate? 

We  are  hoping  to  have  an  eminent  lecturer  from  Lon- 
don in  our  course  before  the  University  this  year. 

Congress  held  back  a  niuiibcr  of  years  the  opening  of 
the  University  by  refusing  lo  make  grants  for  extending 
Massachusetts   avenue. 

All  the  Bishops  elected  before  the  last  two  classes  and 
some  of  these  subscribed  one  hundred  dollars  each  toward 
the   respective    lecture   foundations. 

The  first  soldiers  on  the  campus  are  all  gone.  We  will 
have  to  make  our  acquaintances  all  over  again.  What  a 
time  we  will  have  to  pass  the  new  sentries  at  the  gate! 

The  American  University  has  a  military  department 
now.  If  the  students  pass  their  "exams."  the  United  States 
Government  gives  them  their  diplomas,  which  carry  good 
salaries  with  them. 

All  applicants  for  fellowships  should  remember  that 
their  credentials  as  well  as  applications  must  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  Board  of  Award  not  later  than  the 
first  day  of  April,  1918. 

No  more  cordial  reception  could  be  given  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  University  than  was  extended  to  him  by  the 
several  fall  conferences  he  was  able  to  visit,  and  over 
which  he  had  presided  during  his  Episcopal  superintend- 
ency. 

Some  of  the  subscribers  to  the  McKinley  Memorial 
Building  delayed  in  making  their  payments,  while  the 
work  on  the  building  was  at  a  standstill.  Now  the  sound 
of  the  hammer  is  on  every  floor.  Every  dollar  now 
helps. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  shade  trees  and  fruit  trees 
planted  in  the  spring  have  made  a  verdant  beginning. 
The  unresponsive  others,  like  the  "sinful  fig  tree," 
will  be  supplanted  by  the  "allies,"  which  the  foresters 
will  commandeer. 

Every  dollar  promised  the  University  during  these  days 
of  constant  building  and  improvement  is  equivalent  to 
two  dollars  if  the  builders  were  to  be  called  back  after 
all  their  stagings  have  been  taken  down  and  teams  and 
tools  taken  away. 

Notwithstanding  the  depletion  by  the  conscription  of 
the  young  men  of  the  higher  schools  of  learning,  who 
were  soon  to  finish  their  course  throughout  the  country, 
the  University  has  applications  for  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  students   as  last  year. 

Dr.  Thomas  Dowling,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  pre- 
sented the  University  Museum  with  a  spoon  mold  brought 
to  this  country  in  colonial  times  by  the  Huguenots;  also 
a  medallion  of  Ferdinando  II,  made  of  lava  from  the  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius  in  1859. 

Nearly  every  available  space  of  the  University  grounds 
is  now  covered  with  the  many  tents  and  barracks,  stores, 
shops  and  the  buildings  erected  by  the  army  camp. 
Even  the  ravines  in  the  grove  have  been  utilized  for 
schools  of  bridge-building  and  other  accessories  needed 
in  making  difficult  ascents. 

The  University  has  taken  advantage  of  the  presence  of 
the  Government  contractors  to  get  them  at  the  Univer- 
sity's expense  to  build  such  foundations  in  the  base- 
ment floor  of  the  McKinley  Memorial  Building  as  will  be 
certain  to  hold  up  the  steel  columns  and  girders  of  the 
great  floor  of  the  main  hall,  with  its  galleries.  The 
Auditorium  when  finished  will  seat  from  1,500  to  2,000 
persons. 


We  arc  pleased  to  note  the  interest  taken  in  the  fellow- 
ships granted  by  the  University.  Applications  came  in 
this  year  from  China,  India,  Italy  and  most  of  the  States 
in  tlie  United  States.  We  are  advised  already  that  appli- 
cations will  come  this  year  from  Canada,  Mexico,  prob- 
ably, and  South  America.  The  Board  of  Award  made 
grants  in  the  recent  distribution  as  far  away  as  Italy  and 
the  State  of  Washington. 

It  is  often  asked  wliy  has  the  University  not  completed 
some  more  of  its  projected  buildings.  It  is  readily  an- 
swered because  it  had  to  biiild  its  approaches.  Thousands 
of  dollars  were  contributed  to  build  streets.  Then  to 
induce  the  surface  railroad  to  lay  its  tracks  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  equip  it  with  rolling  stock,  the  University  had 
to  raise  many  tliousands  of  dollars  to  build  the  roadbed. 
Now  it  is  not  an  uncommon  day  business  to  register  one 
tliousand  passengers  carried  to  and  from  the  University 
in  the  eighteen  hours  during  which  the  cars  run,  and  as 
large  and  comfortable  cars  run  over  the  line  as  through 
any  part  of  the  city. 

\Vhen  tlie  regiment  of  Civil  Engineers  came  to  the 
campus  with  only  their  tents,  the  officers  were  per- 
mitted to  occupy  seventeen  rooms  in  the  College  of  His- 
tory building  for  offices,  master  chambers  and  post  office. 
The  University  has  been  bringing  the  city  this  way 
ever  since  it  purchased  its  site.  Mr.  Cleveland,  who  pur- 
chased an  adjoining  estate  during  his  Presidency,  divided 
and  subdivided  the  "old  plantation"  into  city  lots,  and 
made  "his  million,"  "so  they  say."  But  whether  it  was 
a  million  or  more  or  less,  there  is  Cleveland  Park  now, 
and  Congressmen  congregate  there  to  spend  more  time 
than  they  do  at  the  Capitpl,  except  in  "war  time" — they 
reside  there. 

For  every  dollar  contributed  toward  the  finishing 
of  the  McKinley  Memorial  Building  we  have  another 
dollar  promised. 

The  soldiers  stationed  on  the  University  grounds 
are  not  only  self-respecting  gentlemen,  but  not  a  few 
of  them  are  brilliant  students  from  many  of  the  col- 
leges in  both  the  North  and  the  South. 

Has  anything  been  left  out  in  the  University  Camp? 
There  is  the  soldier's  hotel,  post-ofifice,  shoe-shop, 
tailorshop,  store ,  hospital,  blacksmith  shop,  stable, 
delicatessen,  playhouse,  school  and  church. 

The  amateur  soldiers  are  getting  down  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  man's  business  and  not  a  woman's  to  wash 
dishes.  Does  not  the  Bible  say :  "I  will  wipe  Jerusa- 
lem as  a  man  wipeth  a  dish,  wiping  it  and  turning  it 
upside  down"  ? 

.  It  was  a  beautiful  expression  of  interest  which  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  manifested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  soldiers  when  they  built  that  comely, 
commodious  and  attractive  ineeting  house  in  the  centre 
of  the  Camp.  That  Secretary  Cooper,  as  one  of  the 
soldiers  said  the  other  day,  "is  all  wool  and  a  yard 
wide."  If  all  his  appointments  are  as  appropriate  and 
successful  as  the  assignments  of  Brothers  Bryant, 
Cranston  and  Hardy  to  the  Superintendency  of  the 
Camp  Building,  he  had  episcopal  timber  in  hiin  and  it 
has  already  been  through  the  planing  mill. 

The  young  men  who  are  in  training  for  the  Army 
in  the  American  University  Camp  are  beginning  to 
learn  something  of  the  rigors  of  their  task.  Passing 
a  row  of  them  the  other  day,  when  they  were  digging 
a  ditch  for  a  water  main  and  thus  taking  first  lessons 
in  digging  trenches,  one  of  them  who  was  blistering 
his  hands  in  swinging  a  heavy  pick  and  in  covering 
himself  with  a  plentiful  perspiration,  said  to  me: 
"How  is  this  for  a  typewriter,  who  never  knew  any- 
thing of  this  business?"  Another  said:  "I  have  a 
mind  to  have  my  picture  taken,  as  I  am  throwing  full 
shovels  of  earth  up  out  of  this  ditch  and  send  it  to  my 
father  just  to  let  him  know  I  can  work  when  I  have 
to." 
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GAS  AND  FLAME  MEN 

ANOTHER      SPECIAL      AMERICAN       REGIMENT. 

Only  Red-Blooded  Men  Wanted  for  the  Organization 
That  Will  Combat  Germany  on  Its  Own  Terms  of 
Frightfulness — What  the  Engineers  at  American 
University  Are  Doing — Capable  Officers  in  Charge — 
Volunteers  Wanted — How  to  Enlist. 

(Reprint  from  The  Boston  Transcript.) 

Washington,  Oct.  2G. 
"Only  keen,  red-blooded  men,  who  are  desirous  of  see- 
ing active  service,  are  wanted  for  this  regiment" — so  an- 
nounces Major  E.  J.  Atkinson,  Corps  of  Engineers,  upon 
whom  has  been  placed  the  duty  of  organizing  the  "Hell 
Fire"  regiment  with  which  to  fight  the  Germans.  Offi- 
cially the  new  regiment  will  not  bear  this  striking  title, 
although  it  is  known  officially  as  the  "Gas  and  Flame" 
Battalion  of  the  Thirtieth  Engineers  at  Camp  .American 
Universiy.  Like  the  celebrated  camouflage  battalion,  it 
is  being  organized  on  the  cabled  request  of  Lieutenant 
General  John  J-  Pershing  for  a  body  of  men  to  do  pioneer 
work  in  the  front  line  trenches  in  Flanders.  The  Germans 
violated  all  the  laws  of  war  and  humanity  with  their  intro- 
duction of  searing  flames  and  poison  gases  into  the 
trenches  of  the  .'\Ilics.  and  now  American  genius  and 
patriotism  are  relied  upon  to  beat  the  Hun  at  his  own 
game.  For  reasons  which  will  be  suggested  later,  army 
officers  are  confident  that  this  can  be  done. 

Capable  Officers  in  Charge. 

Major  .Atkinson,  who  is  forming  the  unique  battalion, 
is  an  officer  of  the  Regular  .'\rmy,  a  graduate  of  West 
Point  and  Cornell,  who  has  specialized  in  electrical 
and  meclianical  engineering.  P'or  eighteen  months 
he  worked  under  Sibert  on  the  locks  of  the  Gatun 
Dam,  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  that  wonderful  piece 
of  engineering,  wh'ich  will  carry  the  name  of  Sibert  for- 
ever as  high  as  that  of  any  other  man  that  was  associated 
in  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise.  The  major  also  has  been 
director  of  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering  in  the 
Engineer  School  of  the  Army,  and  thus  is  in  every  way 
fitted  to  conduct  the  operations  which  will  require  a 
thorough  working  knowledge  of  mechanical  technique. 
The  Thirtieth  Engineers  when  they  reach  France  will  be 
in  command  of  Colonel  Amos  A.  Fries,  a  regular  officer 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  now  attached  to  the  National 
Army  in  France.  Colonel  Fries  is  given  in  official  docu- 
ments the  formal  title  of  "chief  of  the  gas  service,"  and 
from  the  small  beginning  now  being  made  here  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  which  the  patriotic  chemists  and  mechanics 
of  the  L^nited  States  are  now  invited  to  get  in  on  the 
ground  floor  will  develop  an  organization  whose  exploits, 
it  is  safe  to  predict,  will  rival  those  of  any  force  employed 
against   the   barbarians  of   Germany. 

Government  Wants  Volunteers. 

The  Government  is  calling  for  volunteers  for  the  gas 
and  flame  battalion.  The  immediate  need  is  of  250  pri- 
vates. 30  chemists,  12  interpreters  who  speak  French,  12 
electrical  experts,  24  mechanical  experts,  12  explosive  ex- 
perts, 10  gas  experts,  6  blacksmiths,  10  steam  engineers.  R 
carpenters,  8  gas  engineers,  6  plumbers,  8  pipe  fitters.  .'?2 
chauffeurs,  12  cooks,.  8  clerks,  2  mess  sergeants  and  2 
supply  sergeants.  All  men  must  first  enlist  as  privates  at 
$33  a  month  and  expenses.  Men  with  the  necessary  ex- 
perience may  be  assigned  to  special  duty  and  given  non- 
commissioned ranks  at  rates  of  pay  ranging  from  $42.20  to 
$!l»i  a  month  and  expenses,  which  include  food,  clothing, 
medical  attendance  and  transportation.  Those  who  enlist 
will  be  eligible  immediately  for  promotion.  Many  of  the 
non-commissioned  places  will  be  filled  almost  immediately 
upon  entrance  to  the  service,  and  opportunities  for  com- 
mission will  develop  with  service.  As  it  is  hoped  to 
make  this  a  volunteer  organization,  men  of  the  qualifica- 
tions already  stated,  including  also  automobile  repair  men., 
need  not  be  of  the  prescribed  age  for  the  selective  draft, 
but  mav  be  anywhere  between  IS  and  40  years  of  age. 
The  privilege  of  enlistment  will  be  lost  by  men  already 
called  bv  a  local  board  in  the  draft,  but  men  will  be 
drafted  from  the  selected  army  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  gas 
and  flame  regiment  if  necessary,  and  presumahlv  drafted 
men  of  the  classes  named  above  who  would  like  to  be 
among  the  pioneers  in  the  latest  development  of  modern 
warfare  would  be  given  preference  in  making  the  selection. 


Real  Chance  for  Active  Service. 

The  "Hell  Fire"  battalion  offers  a  real  chance  for  men 
to  perform  active  service  on  the  battle  front.  They  will 
go  to  France  earlier  than  men  in  many  other  commands, 
and  they  will  be  at  the  head  of  the  great  offensive  which 
supposedly  will  open  in  the  spring.  They  often  will  be 
the  vanguard  of  the  attacking  forces,  supported  by  the 
wliole  power  of  the  great  military  organization  behind 
tliem,  with  its  thousands  of  cannon,  and  its  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  rifles.  The  faith  expressed  by  Army  officers 
of  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  teach  the  Germans 
the  war  game  in  the  use  of  their  own  hellish  weapons  is 
based  not  so  much  upon  the  possible  superiority  of 
American  over  German  chemists  as  on  the  inventiveness 
of  the  American  mind  in  the  designing  of  apparatus  for 
the  projection  of  gases  and  of  flames,  and,  above  all,  upon 
the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  United  States  which 
will  enable  the  American  troops  to  make  use  of  an  equip- 
ment immeasurably  better  than  the  Germans  can  com- 
mand. The  time  has  gone  by  for  any  ethical  discussion 
as  to  the  propriety  of  using  gas  and  flames  against  the 
enemy.  The  Germans  started  the  fiendish  practice  and 
are  keeping  it  up.  The  American  preference  would  in- 
cline toward  the  use  of  a  gas  that  would  stupefy  and  not 
kill  or  poison,  but  the  Germaiis  have  set  the  pace  and  the 
practical  officers  of  the  .Army  realize  that  their  fire  must 
be   fought   with  hotter  fire. 

How  to  Enlist  for  the  "Hell  Fire." 

Recruits  for  the  gas  and  flame  regiment  should  apply 
for  enlistment  at  the  Regular  Army  recruiting  stations 
within  their  military  districts,  but  they  will  be  sent  at  once 
to  the  American  University  Camp  at  Washington,  one  of 
the  most  desirable  in  the  country  during  most  seasons  of 
the  year,  although  at  present  lacking  much  to  be  desired 
in  the  way  of  heating  facilities.  For  months  one  of  the 
great  buildings  of  the  university  has  been  given  over  ex- 
clusively to  the  making  of  experiments  in  gas  and  flame 
warfare  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
The  best  chemists  available  have  been  employed  in  re- 
search work  in  connection  with  these  experiments,  and 
some  of  the  results  obtained  are  said  to  be  wonderful. 
Not  only  have  the  Army  authorities  been  provided  with 
complete  information  concerning  the  chemistry  and  appli- 
ances used  by  both  the  German  and  the  Allied  armies,  but 
they  have  been  conducting  independent  investigations 
whose  results  are  said  to  excel  in  deadly  efficiency  any- 
thing hitherto  employed  in  Europe.  '  The  American 
chemists  and  designers  not  only  are  confident  that  already 
they  have  matched  the  effectiveness  of  the  Germans  in  the 
use  of  these  new  instrumentalities  of  war,  but  they  believe 
that  new  inventions  are  being  and  can  be  developed 
which  will  make  the  gas  and  flame  regiment  of  the  United 
States  the  terror  of  the  battlefield.  Armament  is  power- 
less if  the  men  to  operate  it  are  gassed  in  their  tracks  or 
are  shriveled  up  in  flames.  Something  more  powerful  to 
offset  the  salanic  devices  of  the  Hun  must  be  supplied. 
The  Allies  are  now  looking  to  .America  to  beat  the  Ger- 
mans at  their  own  game,  and  .America  now  calls  upon 
her  chemists  and  her  mechanics  to  accomplish  this  result. 

Gas  Devices  Being  Tested. 

.At  Camp  American  University  the  "Hell  Fire"  battalion 
will  be  on  the  spot  where  these  secret  inventions  are  being 
tested.  This  is  the  greatest  engineering  camp  in  the 
country,  and.  in  fact,  is  developing  the  novelties  which 
will  be  features  of  the  American  campaign.  The  men 
will  be  given  military  drill  of  the  most  thorough  charac- 
ter, for  almost  above  all  others  they  must  be  good  soldiers 
when  they  begin  their  deadly  work.  But  here  in  America 
they  will  have  the  opportunity  of  testing  and,  in  fact,  of 
designing  many  of  the  devices  which  will  be  used  later  in 
the  field,  so  the  course  of  instruction  on  this  side  of  the 
water  will  prove  of  fascinating  interest  to  every  man  in 
the  command.  Army  officers  realize  the  difficulty  of  se- 
curing vohmteers  from  the  skilled  classes  which  will  be 
represented  in  the  gas  and  flame  regiment,  particularly 
as  some  of  the  men  who  otherwise  would  be  available 
arc  now  engaged  in  plants  w-hich  are  turning  out  war 
supplies.  But  the  men  must  be  got  or  the  LInited  States 
will  fail  in  a  vitally  important  branch  of  offensive  warfare. 
The  men  will  be  secured — there  need  be  no  doubt  of  that; 
the  only  question  is  whether  they  will  volunteer  for  this 
novel  and  highly  important  service  or  be  drafted. 
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Recent  Gifts  of  Money. 

Ackiiuuk'dgmcMl  in  lliis  column  nf  sums  less  lliaii  $.').((() 
is  to  be  regarded  sufticieiU  rcceipl   tlicrcfor. 

Chauccllurs  House  /•'idk/.— $2J,  Mrs.  .\.  .'\.  Sowlc;  $8, 
Lloyd  Fast;  $.">,  I,.  H.  Baldwin,  H,  P.  Johnson,  C.  J.  Whit- 
latch,  J.  H.  Howard,  G.  \V.  Pender,  W.  H.  Marvin,  E.  M. 
Antrim,  1.  \V.  K.  Sumwalt,  Mary  L.  Calloway,  N.  La  Marclie; 
$4,  J.  W".  Mclntyrc;  $:!,  T.  K.  h'ornear,  J.  W.  vSearles,  J.  IL 
Lanea.ster;  $a,  B.  K.  Newman,  D.  F.  Carder,  J.  P.  Burns,  I. 
Mittlefehldt,  J'rank  McCaniic,  J.  M.  Chattin,  T.  G.  Hicks. 
C  T.  Pilch,  I,.  B.  Bowers,  E.  B.  Houck ;  $1,  .1.  C.  Hildenslem, 
Arthur  Lazenhv,  I.  B.  Ascham,  T.  P.  Bennett,  \V.  W.  Con 
stien,  E.  J.  Heller,  M,  II.  Braidiani,  11.  A,  C.-lfnian,  W.  II. 
Itowning,  O.  C.  Baker,  L.  O.  Douds. 

Hishof  Hamilton  Lcclurcshil>  pHnd.~-%\W).  1).  G.  Uowiiey: 
$10,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Thomas,  K.  F.  Richardson;  $.->,  V.  S.  Britten; 
$2,  C.  E.  Delamatcr;  $1,  F.  J.  Fulton. 

McKinlcv  Memorial  Hall  fund.— $1,000,  Calvert  Crary,  J.  G. 
Battclle;  $100,  C.  W.  Fairbanks;  $50,  F.  X.  Kreitler,  Mrs. 
Betsv  Dnrrell;  $25,  \V.  B.  Foster,  C.  D.  Woods,  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Fields,  D.  S.  Gray;  $10,  C.  F.  W.  Smith,  P.  H.  Riegel,  Fred- 
erick Kniffcn.  \'.  I.  Todd,  Miss  Horatia  B.  Peabody,  C.  F. 
Hildreth  ;  $5,  E.  M.  Moore,  George  Elliott,  H.  L.  Smith,  L.  F. 
CuUom,  H.  T.  Russell,  A.  H.  Brink,  G.  W.  Isham,  O.  L.  Ken- 
dall, J.  T.  Mavnard,  M.  C.  Smith,  O.  A.  White,  W.  S.  Biddle, 
E.  H.  BoldreV,  J.  A.  Breeden,  A.  Murphy,  Carl  Critchett, 
Tackson  Giddens,  VVm.  Stevenson,  R.  W.  Swick,  A.  A. 
"Thompson,  J.  M.  William.s,  E.  J.  Zumsteg,  A.   W.  Hamilton, 

B.  F.  Tackson,  A.  E.  McCulIough,  A.  L.  Rogers,  L.  S.  Boyd, 
I.  W.  Briggs,  H.  E.  Hyde,  F.  M.  Williams,  K.  F.  Richardson, 
A  E  Piper.  .\.  C.  Stanley,  O.  C.  Ward,  .Amanda  M.  Wilson. 
G  H  Beim,  E.  O.  Fisk,  B.  B.  Perkins,  I.  W.  Embree ;  $3,  M. 
H.  Applebv ;  $2,  W.  H.  McClenthen,  J.  H.  Ryan,  D.  T.  Wilson. 
G  M  Bing,  T.  D.  M.  Buckner,  O.  E.  Allison,  L.  C.  Bentley. 
I.  H.  Carnes,"  D.  J.  Good,  J.  A.  Sargent,  C.  H.  Taylor,  J.  G. 
Brown,  O.  B.  Chassell.  L.  P.  Goodwin,  E.  E.  Higley,  A.  J. 
Matthews.  W.  F.  Burris.  C.  J.  English,  R.  F.  Morgan,  T.  T. 
Bassett,  W.  E.  McKenzie,  C.  E.  Fav,  W.  H.  Yard,  A.  H. 
Vonell.  L.  F.  Higgins;  $1,  Seth  Reed,  Edward  Bickford,  W. 
H  Collvcotl,  W.  T.  Passmore,  Tames  Roberts.  D.  C.  Challis. 
lames  Chapman,  K.  W.  Wildt.  1.  M.  Pengellv,  S.  M.  Gilchricse, 

C,  W'  Wright,  W.  H.  Rule,  t.  E.  Collister,  Wm.  Richards. 
A  B.  SntclifTe,  W.  T.  Cain,  T.  H.  Tames,  W.  B.  Weaver,  R.  W. 
Ames,  W.  R.  Tctifrev,  Jr.,  O.  S.  McCown,  F.  E.  Shult.  G  P. 
Snedaker,  A.  E.  Toiler,  M.  S.  Swisher,  A.  K.  Tullis.  H.  W. 
Cope,  E.  T,  George,  T,.  W.  Gramlv.  J.  F.  Hageman,  C.  A. 
Hiserote.  E.  E.  Hosman,  J.  W.  Kilpatrick.  C.  B.  Lenfest,  Z,  A. 
Moore.  O.  T.  Moore.  T.  A.  Miller,  C.  A.  Norlin,  C.  E.  Ruch, 
J.  G.  Shick.  T.  B.  Stoner.  S.  E.  Taft,  G.  W.  Verity,  T.  G. 
Walker,  T.  FT.  Worley.  H.  B.  Green,  H.  H.  Allen,  O.  E. 
•Badger.  S.  J.  Cross.  F.  W.  Davis,  T.  W.  Duncan,  F.  W.  Hart, 
C.  E.  Hester,  S.  T.  Hughes,  C.  A.  Hutchison.  L.  H.  Kendall, 
E.  D  Koeth,  E.  T.  La  Rue,  F.  P.  Leckliter.  Tohn  Machlan. 
n.  T.  McKay,  C.  F.  Mahler,  D.  W.  Noble,  W.  S.  Rader.  M.  O. 
Robbins.  E.  A.  Robertson.  D.  Ryan.  T.  T.  Scull.  J.  E.  Side- 
bottom,  T.  L.  Stout.  J.  W.  Turner,  F.  M.  Wcsthofer,  T.  F. 
Willis,  .\.  W.  Armstrong,  N.  P.  Barton.  W.  M.  Brooks,  G. 
W.  L.  Brown,  W.  L.  Burgess,  L.  E.  Coleman.  W.  E.  Hard- 
awav,  A.  W.  Harncd.  R.  E.  T^arvey,  W.  E.  Harvey,  Enoch 
Hili;  C.  W.  Hohenshclt,  E.  M.  Holmes,  G.  L.  Kleinschmidt, 
S.  M.  Konczeski,  G.  W.  Palmer.  F.  H.  Perkins.  T.  T.  Pruitt, 
G.  T.  Roberts.  J.  W.  Rush.  R.  C.  Russell,  W.  C.  Smith.  R.  T. 
Tennant.  E.  A.  Thomas,  T.  W.  .\nderson.  Tohn  Boon.  A.  C. 
Brown,  T.  M.  Carter,  W.  D.  Cater.  C.  T.  Chase.  W.  B.  Christy. 
H.  A.  IDoughtv.  A.  FT.  Dc  Long.  G.  W.  Green,  E.  R.  Kellev, 
G.  A.  Lewis,  T.  M.  Mott,  T.  R.  Rusk,  O.  L.  Sample.  S.  E. 
Shafer,  S.  E.  Smutz.  G.  P.  Starges.  T.  O.  Taylor,  E.  B.  Thomp- 
son, E.  L.  Trotter,  W.  F.  Welton.  W.  H.  Yount.  A.  M.  Court- 
enav,  F.  R.  Crooks,  A.  Gilruth.  C.  A.  Hughes,  T.  C.  Jackson, 
R.  L.  Kilpatrick,  S.  D.  T<ilnatrick,  W.  H.  Laffertv.  Isaac  Mac- 
key.  L.  L.  Magee.  R.  D.  Morgan.  A.  B.  Riker.  Herbert  Scott, 
G.  E.  Til¥t.  T.  G.  Wakefield.  W.  W.  Weiser.  T.  B.  White. 
P.  C.  Wolf.  C.  E.  Becbee.  T.  T.  Beisel.  O.  H.  Berry.  G.  F. 
Craig.  G.  F.  Cramer,  W.  D.  Dick.  F.  O.  Fralcy.  B.  E.  Kirk- 
patrick,  T.  E.  McCloud,  J.  C.  Martin.  O.  R.  Paxon,  T.  T. 
Reder.  W.  F.  Switzcr.  D.  Tillotson,  H.  T.  Andrews.  S.  F. 
Beardslee.  (leo.  Britten,  W.  C.  Chamberlain.  ■  G.  S.  Connell. 
R.  B.  Cook.  O.  D.  Fisher.  W.  H.  Giles,  C.  E.  Hamilton.  Ed- 
ward Tarvis,  G.  F.  Metzler.  G.  W.  Moxcey,  T.  C.  B.  Mover. 
Tesse  Mullette.  G.  M.  Perkins.  F.  M.  Purdy.  W.  G.  Reed.  W. 

0.  Shepherd,    T.  D.   Sleeth,   F.   M.   Windnagle,   T.   J.    Bentlev. 

1.  A.  Terrill,  T.  F.  Jones. 


.Islniry  Meiiwiial  I'uiid. — $25,  W.  M.  Nelson. 

Hishof  McCabc  Memorial  fund.— $250,  Kate  S.  Gillespie. 

General  I'und.— $100,  Geo.  Lowis;  $35,  J.  W.  Hamilton, 
II.  L.  McCombs;  $10,  G.  C.  Coon;  $5,  A.  L.  Wiley. 

/■'cllozi'sliit  fund.— $50,  John  Walton;  $10,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
K.  L.  Fosdick. 


A  Lincoln  Medal. 

.\  Mil)si.iii>iioii  of  a  dollar  to  the  Building  Fund  of 
tin-  iiiii\iTsity  can  secure  a  Lincoln  medal  as  a  sou- 
\  cnir  and  receipt  for  the  .subscription.  Some  time  ago 
the  university  had  struck  from  dies  a  number  of 
these  attractive  Lincoln  medals,  hearing  on  one  side 
the  bas-relief  of  the  great  emancipator,  and  on  the 
oilier  side  the  seal  of  the  American  University.  The 
medal  is  made  of  attractive  white  silver-like  metal 
and  is  a  fitting  emblem  of  the  Americanism  which  is 
one  of  tlie  foundation  stones  of  our  enterprise.  A 
large  number  of  these  medals  already  have  been  given 
out  to  helpers  of  the  university.  A  few,  however, 
still  remain  awaiting  those  who  will  join  us  in  the 
new  forward  movement  to  give  national  influence  and 
importance  to  our  work.  In  sending  the  dollar  to  the 
university  write  plainly  the  name  and  the  address 
and  specify  that  the  money  is  for  the  Building  Fund. 
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I'or  the  history  and 
description'  of  the  port- 
folio and  a  partial 
interpretation  of  the 
insci  iptions  within  it 
see  next  page. 
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A  Poem  by  Robert  Browning — Now  First  Published. 

Dr.  Samuel  J.  MacWattcrs  is  the  proud  ami  envied 
possessor  of  an  old  and  beautifully  embossed  portfolio 
presented  to  him  by  Mrs.  Robert  Barrett  Browning, 
daughter-in-law  of  the  great  poet,  Robert  Browning, 
in  token  of  his  love  for  and  appreciation  of  the  poet 
as  manifested  in  the  University  Extension  Lectures 
and  addresses  which  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Washington  \n\h\k  during  the  past  few  seasons. 
This  rare  gift  from  the  only  surviving  member  of  the 
Browning  family  is  given  in  recognition  of  Dr.  Mac- 
Watters'  understanding  and  faithful  i)resentation  of 
the  poet's  life  and  works  at  the  Capital.  The  donor, 
after  hearing  the  lecturer  and  listening  to  the  rendition 
of  some  of  his  musical  compositions,  remarked  :  "Only 
a  man  with  such  music  in  his  soul  could  properly  in- 
terpret Robert  Browning." 

The  portfolio  was  long  carried  and  constantly  used 
by  Robert  Browning  for  his  private  correspondence, 
and  is  somewhat  discolored  from  time  and  service ; 
yet,  because  of  this,  all  the  more  precious  to  the  hon- 
ored recipient.  It  was  doubtless  a  gift  from  his  wife, 
and  was  in  use  for  a  time  before  Mrs.  Browning's 
decease.  During  this  period  the  figure  of  the  locust, 
with  the  face  of  a  man  and  the  crown  upon  its  head 
(see  Revelation  9  :7,  "On  their  heads  were  as  it  were 
crowns  like  gold,  and  their  faces  were  as  the  faces  of 
men"),  resting  upon  a  globe,  was  drawn  by  the  hand 
of  the  poet.  After  Mrs.  Browning  passed  from  earth, 
Mr.  Browning  reversed  the  portfolio,  wrote  the  poly- 
glot =*anza,  and  on  the  opposite  page  placed  the  re- 
pr'^ii  of  his  wife's  poem,  "How  do  I  Love  Thee?" 
one  of  her  beautiful  "Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese." 
The  original  stanza,  an  antiphonal  response  to  the 
sonnet  of  love,  and  penned  by  the  poet's  own  hand,  is 
herewith  reproduced  (see  page  1),  and  given  to  stu- 
dents and  admirers  of  Browning,  a  contribution^ from 
the  depths  of  his  soul,  and  hitherto  unknown.  It  is 
published  for  the  first  time  in  this  issue  of  TiiiC 
Courier. 

How  Do  I  Love  Thee? 

Let  me  count  the  ways. 
I  love  thee  to  the  depth,  and  breadth,  and  Iicight 
My  soul  can  reach,  when   feeling  out  of  sight 
For  the  ends  of  Being  and  Ideal   Grace. 
I  love  thee  to  the  level  of  every  day's 
Most  quiet  need,  by  sun  and  candlelight. 
I   love  thee  freely,  as  men  strive  for   Right; 
I  love  thee  purely,  as  they  turn  from  Praise; 
I  love  thee  with  the  passion  put  to  use 
In  my  old  griefs,  and  with  my  childhood's   faith; 
I  love  thee  with  a  love  I  seemed  to  lose 
With  my  lost  saints;  I  love  thee  with  the  breath. 
Smiles,  tears,  of  all  my  life! — and,  if  God  choose, 
I  shall  but  love  thee  better  after  death. 

Elizabeth    Barrutt    Browning. 

The  unpublished  poem : 

She  Shall  Speak  to  Me. 

She  shall  speak  to  me,  in  places  lone. 

With  a  low  and  holy  tone. 

Ay!    When  I  have  lit  my  lamp  at  night, 

She  shall  be  present  with  my  sprite; 

And  I  will  say,  whate'er  it  be. 

Every  word  she  telleth  me. 

Robert  Browning. 

The  Hebrew,  Latin  and  Italian  lines  accompanying 
the    stanza   and    the   Greek   and    Hebrew    inscriptions 


beneath  and  near  the  figure  shown  above  it,  furnish 
the  students  of  Browning  new  and  interesting  prob- 
lems of  interpretation,  especially  those  relating  to  his 
personality  and  the  ties  that  bound  together  the  souls 
of  Robert  Browning  and  Elizabeth  Barrett.  Their 
harmony  of  thought  and  unity  of  spirit  survive  the 
separation  of  death,  and  find  immortal  expression  in 
the  three  couplets  now  first  brought  to  light. 

TRANSLATIONS,    WITH    NOTIiS. 

Hebrew    above    the    stanza  —  THE    POSSESSION 

ETERNAL. 
Latin  below  the  stanza,   from  Vergil,  Aeneid,   1,   83 : 
Absknt  (SHE.)  Both  Hears  and  Sees  (iiim)  Absent. 

This  sentence  was  used  by  Browning  in  1887  in 
the  dedication  of  his  book.  "Parleyings  with  Certain 
People  of  Importance  in  Their  Day,"  to  the  memory 
of  his  nephew,  J.  Milsand,  who  had  died  the  previous 
year.  By  the  omission  of  ilium  (him)  from  the 
Latin  the  poet  has  given  a  mutual  or  rather  a  doubled 
function  to  the  word  absent,  which  thus  equally  ap- 
plies either  to  her  or  to  him. 

Italian  below  the  Latin— F(  )R  THE  DAY. 

An  epitome  of  the  four-tongued  threnody  might  Ije 
ventured  :  Hebrew — Love,  the  Eternal  Treasure  ; 
English — Personal  Communion  ;  Latin — Distance  Non- 
existent ;  Italian — A  Daily  Portion. 

Hebrew  obliquely  above  and  to  the  right  of  the 
figttre : 

TO  THE  PLACE  (of.  in  construction). 

Greek  below  the  figure,  from  Euripides,  Medea,  110: 
Upstream  the  Headwaters  oe  the  Sacred  Rivers 
Flow. 

This  sentence  is  the  first  line  of  the  first  strophe  of 
one  of  the  choruses  of  the  drama,  introducing  a 
passage  presaging  a  sea-change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
world  toward  woman.  Gilbert  Murray's  free  render- 
ing is: 
"Back  streams  the  wave  on  the  ever-running  river." 

Murray's  translation  of  the  entire  strophe  is: 
Back  streams  the  wave  on  the  ever-running  river; 

Life,  life  is  changed  and  the  laws  of  it  o'ertrod, 
Man  shall  be  the  slave,  the  affrighted,  the  low-liver! 
Man   hath   forgotten   God. 

And  woman,  yea,  woman,  shall  be  terrible  in  story ; 

The  tales,  too,  meseemeth,   shall  be  other  than  of  yore. 
For  a  fear  there  is  tliat  comcth  out  of  Woman  and  a  glory. 

And   the  hard-hating  voices   shall   encompass   her  no   more. 

Every  literary  and  symbolic  feature  of  the  port- 
folio is  an  invitation,  nay,  more,  a  challenge  to  their 
best  endeavor  at  interpretation  by  those  who  have 
been  most  successful  in  following  the  flight  of  Brown- 
ing's singing  soul  through  the  moral  and  spiritual 
universe  of  his  published  poetry.     Who  accepts? 

In  subsequent  numbers  of  The  Coltrier  other  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  mementoes  of  the  Brownings  will 
be  presented.  A.  O. 


Professor  Samuel  J.  MacWatters,  Litt.  D. 

University  Extension  Lectures. 

For  three  years  Dr.  Samuel  J.  MacWatters,  Litt.  D., 
has  been  with  us  in  the  Department  of  Literature,  and 
has  won  his  way  into  popular  favor  at  the  University 
and  in  the  hearts  of  Washingtonians  through  his  schol- 
arly presentation  of  lofty  themes  from  the  master- 
pieces of  English  literature.     He  has  appeared  before 
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all  the  leading  schools,  colleges,  clubs  and  societies  of 
the  Capital  and  vicinity,  and  has  won  the  plaudits  of 
his  hearers  through  the  mastery  of  his  subject.  "Dr. 
MacWatters  is  endowed  with  a  dignified  and  striking 
personality,  and  a  rich  voice  of  unusual  compass  and 
power.  From  bis  subject  it  is  evident  that  his  bent  is 
toward  the  poets  who  treated  of  the  deeper  things  of 
the  human  spirit — in  fact,  the  philosophical  and  reli- 
gious poets.  He  gives  the  great  poets  an  opportunity 
to  speak  for  themselves,  not  smothering  them  with 
commentary ;  his  expositions  have  the  marks  of  real- 
ity ;  scholarship  is  in  evidence,  but  learning  does  not 
crush  out  life;  and  the  fine  personality  of  the  man  is 
inseparable  from  his  work."     (Press). 

Dr.  MacWatters  is  well  known  to  the  musical  world 
as  a  composer  of  sacred  song  classics,  and  many  of  his 
compositions  have  been  heard  in  Washington  during 
the  past  year.  For  our  last  Convocation  he  com- 
posed a  grand  march  for  thirty-four  dilTerent  instru- 
ments which  was  pronounced  "a  work  of  high  merit" ; 
also,  our  American  University  Hymn  (words  and 
music),  that  bids  fair  to  rank  as  first  among  the  many 
fine  songs  of  our  American  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  land.  Last  spring  he  wrote  the  words 
and  music  of  a  State  song  for  West  Virginia,  "The 
Cilory  of  the  West  Virginia  Hills,"  and  Governor 
Cornwell  was  so  impressed  with  the  sentiment  and 
music  as  to  wish  it  published  in  every  school  and  college 
textbook  in  the  State. 

Dr.  MacWatters  has  deservedly  won  his  laurels  as 
poet,  musician  and  litterateur,  and  as  a  member  of  our 
faculty  through  his  attainments  has  reflected  honor  on 
our  American  University. 

At  present,  owing  to  our  being  crowded  out  of  our 
quarters  by  the  Government,  Dr.  MacWatters  is  giving 
lectures  on  literature  at  the  different  churches  in  the 
city  in  the  interests  of  the  American  University,  and 
large  audiences  are  attending  the  series. 


No  Sacrifice  Too  Great. 


Arise,   brave    sons,    from    shore    to    shore. 

And  in  your  freedom  boast! 
Old  Glory  stands  for  all  that's  best, 

The  flag  that  we  love  most. 
To  her  allegiance  bold  we   swear 

With   all  our  manhood  trne, — 
To   hold   no   sacrifice   too   great 

For  our  Red.  White  and   Blue. 

S.  J.  MacWatters. 


Recent  Gifts  of  Money 

Chancellor's  House  Fund— %10.  J.  T.  Carson,  W.  L.  Lvnn 
(for  church),  C.  S.  Cummings ;  $5,  J.  B.  Risk,  S.  W.  Irwin; 
$4,  G.  B.  Fairhead;  $2,  S.  K.  Moore,  J.  R.  Mason,  Bernhard 
Gibbs,  G.  C.  Gray;  $1,  Maurice  Monroe,  H.  S.  Miner,  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Sickler,  B.  H.  Sharp,  I.  F.  Cooper,  J.  M.  Potter,  H.  B. 
Slider,  T.  S.  Barrett,  Hugh  Strain,  J.  W.  Clark,  H.  G.  Budd, 
Susan  H.  Rich,  T.  S.  Dixon,  W,  O,  Terry,  J,  M.  Judy,  I.  C. 
Thorn,  E.  C.  Bridgham,  M.  E.  Cady,  E.  D.  Lupien,  W.  G. 
Simpson,  F.  S.  Kline,  A.  A.  Mandigo,  E.  G.  Vischer,  R.  T. 
Wade,  Alex.  Hamilton,  P.  W.  Finger,  F.  B.  Piatt,  \V.  B, 
Dukeshire,  E.  E.  Small,  G.  W.  Brown,  W.  B.  Wolcott,  C.  P. 
Sayrs,  L.  A.  Kilpatrick. 

McKinley  Memorial  Hall  Fund— $200,  Wm.  A.  Phillips; 
$2-.,  T.  J.  Brooks;  $10,  J.  C.  Schwingle ;  $5,  W.  Greig,  C.  M. 
Thompson,  Thos.  Mvers,  W.  I.  McKennev,  Mrs.  Frank  Ryan, 
G.  A.  Baldwin,  P.  C.  Bascom,  J.  A.  Cole,  A.  C.  Covey,  T.  M. 
Pender,  G.  G.  Vogel,  G.  W.  Hummer,  M.  S.  Daniels,  R.  C. 
Troll,  J.  W.  Trainor,  J.  N.  Doney ;  p.  S.  A.  Bender;  $2,  G.  B. 
Hunter,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Braden,  Gustav  Welch,  W.  E.  Parrish,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Everett,  L.  M.  Bender,  S.  German,  I,  O,  Spencer,  D. 
S.  Colt,  W.  W.  Costin,  C.  D.  Taylor,  W.  H.  Dell,  W.  C.  Snod- 
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grass,  Edward  Acorn,  E.  W.  Montgomery;  $1.10,  G.  H.  Car- 
ter; $1,  J.  Davidson,  Miss  Louise  Outland,  J.  S.  Marshall,  E.  O. 
Babcock,  Jos.  Waggnncr,  G.  Palmer,  Mrs.  P.  T.  Burke.  C.  W. 
Meyer,  Carl  Mabon,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Young,  Mrs.  Stanton,  Mrs. 
lohn  Spohn,  Mrs.  Wallace  Criggs,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Clancy,  G.  S. 
Cowper,  F.  L.  Pond,  T.  L.  Vanderlip,  Abbie  L.  Blackniar, 
Adele  B.  Shepard,  Thos.  Lomax,  Mary  King,  B.  S.  Holt,  W. 
E.  Parke'  W.  H.  Heabron,  Ella  Carter,  F.  G.  Key,  J.  B. 
Marter,  C.  F.  Bonn,  H.  C.  Smith,  D.  E.  Moylan,  R,  S.  Barnes, 
C  E.  Ely,  M.  L.  Beall,  C.  O.  Isaac,  W.  L.  Lvnn,  Joel  Brown. 
T  M.  West,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Lerch,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Ballard,  J.  S. 
German,  F.  A.  Killmon,  R.  J.  WyckofT,  W.  C.  Brian,  U.  S.  A. 
Heavener,  C.  M.  Yost,  VVilbert  Westcott,  G.  H.  Cooley,  C.  E. 
Collerd,  W.  H.  Fassitt,  Wm.  Burd,  Thos.  Hall,  G.  A.  Law. 
S.  W.  Townsend,  N.  Brooks,  J.  O.  Sparnon,  C.  H.  Powers, 
Arthur  Lucas,  A.  W.  Willcver,  S.  O.  Rusby,  J.  A.  Oakes,  W. 
C.  lames,  R.  B.  Collins,  A.  L.  Fretz,  A.  H.  Edgerley,  Mrs.  J. 
MacDonald,  M.  L.  Ward,  W.  Davis,  Herbert  Preston,  P.  R. 
Nixon,  .Monzo  Hoover,  Peter  De  Meett,  R.  N.  Smith,  J.  E. 
Evans,  C.  H.  Allen,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Carter,  H.  J.  Campbell,  C.  M. 
Cessnra,  Frank  Berger,  W  .M.  Denniston,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Lewis, 
Alice  A.  Keasbv,  R.  E.  Baker,  T.  B.  Ritter,  F.  Turner,  Mrs. 
A.  A.  Hubbard,' G.  M.  Albertson. 

Bishol'  Hamilton  Lectureship  Fund— $15.  G.  P.  Jones;  $10, 
E.  G.  Wesley,  J.  E.  Sawyer;  $7,  E.  D.  Lupien,  Milton  McCann; 
$.5,  Luther  Pilling;  $4,  G.  C.  Williams,  E.  G.  Hooper;  $3,  O.  S. 
Baketel,  J.  L.  Wheeler,  C.  E.  Delamater,  O.  R.  Miller;  $2,  C. 
M.  Starkweather,  C.  S.  Cummings,  John  Krantz;  $1,  D.  L. 
Marsh,  Chas.  Samuelson,  E.  S.  Gahan,  D.  W.  Howell,  F. 
Palladino,  E.  C.  Mason,  D.  F.  Faulkner,  W.  P.  Holman,  J.  A. 
Betcher,  Jos.  Cooper,  A.  F.   Reimer. 

Fellowship  and  Scholarship  Fund—pr,,  Mary  F.  Dever;  $10, 
Ella  R.  Arnold. 

Bishop  McCabc  Lectureship  Fund—%i,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Forbes; 
$1,  E.  L.  Brann. 

General  Fund— $25.  J.  A.   Bryan. 


March  31  Latest  Date  for  Receiving  Applications  for 
Fellowships. 

.\  number  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Award 
occupy  res])iinsible  positions  in  charge  of  departments 
in  the  United  States  Government  service,  and  others 
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reside  at  a  distance  from  Washington,  and  they  have 
unanimously  decided  that  all  applications  must  be  re- 
ceived in  time  to  be  considered  at  one  and  the  same 
meeting.  Both  time  and  expense  are  involved  in  the 
several  meetings  which  it  is  necessary  to  have  to  pass 
upon  the  great  number  of  applications  that  are  re- 
ceived. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  board  that  all  applications  for  fellowshijis  for  the 
ensuing  year  must  lie  received  by  the  Registrar  of 
the  University  on  or  before  the  ^Hst  day  of  March. 


Billy  Sunday  at  the  University. 

An  in\itation  was  extended  to  Air.  Sunday  during 
his  meetings  in  Washington  by  the  Chancellor  to  visit 
the  University  and  address  the  students,  faculty  and 
employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Mrs.  Sunday 
and  Mr.  Rodeheaver  came  with  him.  The  assembly 
room  was  filled  to  the  doors.  He  has  addressed  no 
more  interested  audience  than  he  found  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  chemists  and  soldiers  who  were  present.  He 
held  their  undivided  attention  for  the  hour,  using  the 
story  of  Edward  Everett  Hale,  "Man  Without  a 
Country,"  to  illustrate  his  subject.  He  was  never  more 
simple,  impressive  and  commanding  before  the  multi- 
tudes in  the  great  Tabernacle.  He  left  an  excellent 
spirit,  and  both  he  and  Mrs.  Sunday  greeted  every  per- 
son in  the  audience,  taking  each  one  by  the  hand  as 
they  left  the  room. 

Mr.  Rodeheaver  delighted  the  congregation  with  his 
musical  selections,  both  instrumental  and  vocal.  He 
led  the  audience  in  patriotic  hymns,  when  everyone 
rose  and  sang  with  the  spirit  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 


Readjustment  of  University  Work. 

As  was  anticipated  in  the  October  number  of  TiiH 
Courier,  the  pressure  for  room  by  the  Experiment 
Station  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  compelled  the 
holding  of  the  Extension  Lectures  outside  the  Univer- 
sity grounds. 

Chancellor  Hamilton  asked  some  of  the  churches  of 
Washington  to  allow  their  auditoriums  to  be  used  for 
these  lectures.  Every  church  asked  cordially  offered 
to  help.     So  Dr.  Samuel  J.  MacWatters  has  delivered 


lectures  on  English  literature  to  larger  and  appreciative 
audiences  at  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  I'resbyterian, 
and  the  Foundry,  Metropolitan,  Hamline,  Tennally- 
town  and  I'etworth  Methodist  Churches. 

Dr.  George  S.  Duncan  is  also  holding  his  classes  in 
Old  Testament  work  outside  the  University  grounds. 

Dr.  Collier  still  holds  his  classes  in  philosophy  in 
the  College  of  History. 

The  moving  picture  extension  lectures,  formerly 
held  Saturday  afternoons  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the 
College  of  History,  are  being  held  in  about  forty 
centers  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  These  lectures 
are  in  charge  of  our  director  of  visual  instruction, 
Francis   Holley. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  installed  in  the  assembly 
hall  of  the  College  of  History  a  motion  picture  ma- 
chine. This  is  for  the  use  of  the  ."lOO  employees  of 
the  Experiment  Station.  The  films  are  furnished  by 
the  courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Economics. 
The  lectures  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
A.  G.  McChesney,  chief  clerk  of  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, and  Mr.  Francis  Holley,  our  director  of  visual 
instruction. 


Table  Talk. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  still  erecting  new  buildings. 

We  still  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest  on  annuities. 

Come  and  see  us. 

( )ur  equipment  grows  day  after  day. 

The  stranger  that  asked  "Who  was  Robert  Brown- 
ing?" had  never  heard  of  the  American  University. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Award  for  this 
year  was  held  on  the  evening  of  April  24. 

Dr.  MacWatters  has  received  a  number  of  applica- 
tions for  admission  to  his  classes  next  year. 

There  will  be  a  candidate  for  a  degree  before  the 
Board  of  Award  from  Dr.  Collier's  class. 

Convocation  Day  this  year  will  be  Wednesday, 
June  5. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  will  meet  on  the  morning 
of  Convocation  Day. 

E\'ery  man  in  the  American  University  has  bought 
a  Liberty  Bond. 

(.)ne  Liberty  Bond  given  to  the  L'liiversity  secures 
four  times  the  amount  from  helpers  in  Washington. 
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We  are  getting  in  our  winter  coal.  There  is  already 
one  hundred  tons  in  the  outdoor  ])in. 

The  Army  is  building  and  macadamizing  new  roads 
wherever  an  approacii  to  the  camp  is  needed. 

The  University  Extension  Lectures  constantly  in- 
crease in  attendance. 

The  American  flag,  high  over  all,  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance,  locates   the   University. 

We  have  been  promised  a  valuable  library  by  a  pro- 
fessor in  one  of  the  W'estcrn  universities. 

W'hy  not  a  unification,  at  least  in  conferences,  of 
all  the  ]\Iethodist  colleges  and  universities  both  North 
and  South  ? 

Air.  Homer  Rodheaver  will  sail  for  France  this 
summer.  He  has  invited  Dr.  MacWatters  to  accom- 
pany him  and  together  speak  to  the  men  in  the  trenches. 

Colonel  Mitchell,  who  has  been  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  University  Camp  for  several  months,  has 
been  taken  to  Georgia  and  he  is  succeeded  by  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Marck. 

Let  it  be  known  now  for  every  dollar  that  is  given 
the  American  University  toward  the  completion  of  the 
McKinley  building  four  dollars  more  is  furnished  in 
Washington. 

The  Rev.  J.  Franklin  Knotts,  D.  D.,  the  Chancellor's 
assistant,  represented  the  University  at  the  recent 
sessions  of  tlie  several  New  England  Conferences. 

The  Baltimore  and  Newark  Conferences,  at  their 
recent  sessions,  each  contributed  $400  and  more 
toward  the  completion  of  the  McKinley  Building. 

Mrs.  Hensley,  with  the  faculty  and  students  of 
Mount  Vernon  Seminary,  visited  the  University  re- 
cently to  see  Dr.  MacWatters'  exhibition  of  the 
Robert  Browning  collection. 

Mr.  Glover  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  for  the 
Government  without  cost  large  properties  contiguous 
to  the  University  campus  for  additional  experiment 
stations. 

Washington  is  the  exciting  center  of  the  invention, 
discovery  and  experiment  of  the  new  kinds  of  muni- 
tions, and  hitherto  unknown  means  and  methods  of 
warfare. 

From  this  time  forward  the  development  of  re- 
sources for  carrying  on  the  war  will  be  hurried  from 
Washington  wi  h  a  precision  and  celerity  which  were 
probably  impossible  six  months  ago. 


The  Government  laboratory  on  the  University  cam- 
pus is  to  be  enlarged  for  an  additional  force  of  expert 
chemists  and  their  assistants  to  the  number  of  nearly 
or  quite  ;iOO,  making  in  all  that  are  employed  in  the 
several  buildings  more  than   LOOO  persons. 

}ilany  interested  persons  who  have  been  temporarilv 
in  the  city  have  visited  the  University  during  the  win- 
ter, and  expressed  their  deep  appreciation  of  the 
gratuitous  work  being  done  for  the  Government  by 
the  institution. 

The  women  of  Washington,  whether  in  work  for 
the  hospitals.  Red  Cross  or  more  direct  provision  for 
the  Army  and  Navy,  have  furnished  an  example  to 
the  whole  country  worthy  of  the  noble  work  to  be 
done. 

The  American  University,  without  reference  to  in- 
convenience or  even  expense,  has  made  every  possible 
elTort  in  the  arrangement  of  lectures  and  adjustment 
of  recitations  to  accommodate  the  institution  to  the 
requests  and  needs  of  the  United  States  Goveriunent. 

Some  of  the  soldiers  lost  from  the  Tuscania  went 
direct  to  the  transport  from  the  American  University 
camp.  After  the  loss  of  the  ill-fated  steamer  jiathetic 
telegrams  of  inquiry  came  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University  from  as  far  away  as  California. 

The  University  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  Church  o^ 
the  Covenant  and  the  Foundry,  Metropolitan  and 
Ilamline  Churches  for  the  gratuitous  use  of  their  as- 
sembly rooms  during  the  winter  and  spring  for  the 
University  Extension  Lectures  by  Dr.  MacWatters. 

If  some  wealthy  patron  of  learning  would  endow 
the  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  within  the  Mc- 
Kinley building  and  which  is  now  so  adequately 
equipped  by  the  LTnited  States  Government,  the  L^ni- 
versity  would  be  able  to  continue  after  the  war  the 
most  elaborate  school  of  chemistry  to  be  found  in  this 
or  any  other  country. 

We  have  missed  the  familiar  faces  of  Secretaries 
Bryant.  Cranston  antl  Hardy,  who  were  in  charge  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  work  on  the 
American  L'niversity  campus.  Secretary  Cranston 
enlisted  and  has  been  in  training  for  a  number  of 
weeks  in  one  of  the  army  camps;  Mr.  Bryant  has  been 
given  charge  of  the  larger  work  in  the  Tabernacle  in 
the  city,  and  Mr.  Hardy  has  also  been  transferred  to 
the  work  in  the  city. 
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A  minibcr  of  temporary  buildings  have  been  erected 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  on  the  University  campus, 
ail  of  which,  with  the  McKinley  building  and  20  acres 
of  the  grounds,  are  now  enclosed  with  a  high  barbed- 
wire  fence. 

One  of  the  magazines,  in  speaking  of  the  crowded 
condition  in  the  city,  says:  "War-swollen  Washing- 
ton hasn't  room  to  stretch.  Naturally,  a  plea.sant,  over- 
grown village  of  about  3r)0,000  population,  she  has 
grown  into  a  congested  city  of  more  than  lOO.OOO 
without  adding  to  lier  physical  girth." 

The  University  postoffice  has  at  least  a  dozen  as- 
sistants to  receive  and  distribute  the  mail  every  day. 
.\  city  of  10,000  iidiabitants  employs  no  more  clerks. 
The  (jovernnient  has  been  granted  the  use  of  three 
large  roimis  in  the  College  of  History  building  for  the 
needs  of  the  ]>ostoffice. 

The  IJurcau  of  Mines,  which  is  sharing  in  the  use 
of  the  rooms  in  the  College  of  History,  takes  pride  in 
keeping  everything  in  and  about  the  premises  tidy  and 
attractive.  .\  landscape  gardener  has  been  engaged 
to  recover  the  lawn,  which  was  necessarily  overrun  by 
the  army  wagons  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  Ceo.  A.  Burrell,  assistant  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines;  Mr.  Lauson  Stone,  superintendent,  and  Mr. 
.\.  G.  McChesney,  chief  clerk,  have  been  exceedingly 
helpful  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  in  keeping 
in  repair  and  making  improvements  in  the  interior  of 
the  College  of  History. 

Notwithstanding  the  relinquishment  of  so  many 
rooms  in  the  College  of  History  of  the  University  to 
accommodate  the  War  Department,  the  University 
has  been  able  to  continue  its  instruction  in  the  depart- 
ments of  philosophy  and  patristics,  with  the  lectures 
in  English  literature,  besides  the  free  tuition  in  French 
given  to  the  soldiers. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Anderson,  architect  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  who  has  given  direction  in  all  the  improve- 
ments made  in  the  buildings  of  the  University  for  the 
use  of  the  Government,  and  in  the  erection  of  the 
dozen  or  more  temporary  buildings,  has  in  every  in- 
stance freely  associated  with  him  the  authorities  of  the 
University,  and  has  shown  himself  exceedingly  polite 
and  kind  in  complying  with  wishes  of  the  executive 
committee  as  to  the  nature  of  the  work  and  location 
of  the  buildings. 

Dr.  Samuel  J.  MacWatters  has  received  recently 
from  a  mciuber  of  the  family  of  Robert  Browning,  in 
addition  to  the  poet's  portfolio,  the  most  interesting 
and  probably  the  largest  collection  that  can  be  found  in 
this  country  of  manuscripts,  photographs,  books  and 
keepsakes,  with  other  treasures  which  belonged  to  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning.  In  the  collection  is  a  large 
Italian  marble  representation  of  Hope  by  the  poet's 
son,  Roljert  Barrett  Browning,  who  was  a  successful 
sculptor.  The  collection  will  be  on  exhibition  in  the 
College  of  History. 

The  American  atmosphere  is  the  great  element  in 
the  education  and  assimilation  of  all  the  immigrant 
populations ; — ■ 

"Over  our  manhood  bend  the  skies ; 

Against  our  fallen  and  traitor  lives 
The  great  winds  utter  prophecies ; 

With  our  faint  hearts  the  mountain  strives  ; 
Its  arms  outstretched,  the  druid  wood 

Waits   with   its  benedicite ; 
And  to  our  age's  drowsy  blood 
Still  shouts  the  inspiring  sea." 


The  coniiuittce  designated  to  convey  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  loyal  Americans 
who  were  horn  in  Germany  or  descended  from  (Ger- 
man ancestry  visited  the  University  during  their  stay 
in  Washington.  A  letter  since  received  from  Mr.  W. 
.\.  I'ruehl,  of  Cincinnati,  a  prfjmincnt  lucmber  of  the 
delegation,  expresses  his  appreciation  of  his  visit  to 
the  University  as  follows: 

ICspt-cially  <lo  1  remember  willi  great  pleasure  my  visit  to 
tile  .American  Uiiiver.sity.  1  wish  that  all  (ierman  Methodism, 
as  well  as  the  entire  Methodist  Church,  might  have  some 
insight  and  comprehend  just  what  you  are  accomplishing.  I 
can  assure  you  tliat  I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  have 
it  known  in  the  C.erman  Methodist  Church,  and  some  day 
when  the  demands  are  not  as  great  as  they  are  at  the  present 
time,  I  expect  to  do  ni\-  "bit"  to  assist  you  in  the  splendid 
work. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Glover,  president  of  the  Kiggs  National 
Bank  and  treasurer  of  the  University,  could  not  be 
more  considerate  of  the  material  interests  of  the  Uni- 
versity if  it  were  his  own  property.  When  the  entire 
campus  of  the  University  was  found  to  be  inadequate 
for  the  uses  of  the  Army,  because  of  the  increased 
number  of  soldiers  coming  and  going,  he  gave  over 
large  tracts  of  land  for  the  additional  tents  and  parade 
ground.  He  gave  building  sites  also  for  the  erection 
of  more  Army  buildings,  and  permitted  macadamized 
roads  to  be  built  through  the  open  fields.  His  im- 
selfish  devotion  of  time  to  the  frequent  calls  of  the 
University  and  in  responding  promptly  to  the  demands 
of  the  Army  on  the  campus  could  not  be  expected 
of  atiy  one  having  so  many  business  cares,  as  well 
numberless  social  and  oflicial  duties.  He  asks  nothing 
and  receives  nothing  from  the  Government  for  the 
occupancy  of  his  property.  We  know  no  man  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  is  willing  to  give  so  gratuit- 
ously of  his  service  to  assist  both  the  Army  and  Navy 
in  their  vast  preparatory  undertakings. 


The  University  Neighbors  the  Seminary. 

When  the  founder  of  the  American  University  was 
gathering  about  him  friends  to  promote  his  great 
undertaking  he  was  attracted  to  the  Mount  Vernon 
Seminary,  whose  founder  had  the  similar  experience 
of  creating  a  great  institution  out  of  ideals  and  nerves. 
The  founder  of  the  seminary  could  not  refuse,  when 
entreated,  to  help,  as  she  had  been  helped.  Sympathy 
always  persuades  company.  She  could  only  say,  as 
William  Langland  wrote  hundreds  of  years  ago: 
"Amoche  man  as  me  thoughte  and  lyke  to  my  selve." 
She  consented  to  accept  appointment  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  property,  which  had  not  yet  parted  com- 
pany with  the  patrons  who  were  expected  to  give. 
She  thus  became  the  first  Trustee,  who  was  a  woman, 
of  the  University,  which  consisted  of  an  option  on  a 
country  farm. 

Both  schools  came  on  and  prospered,  but  the  ex- 
acting duties  of  each  took  the  entire  time  of  both 
founders  for  more  than  an  eighth  of  a  century.  The 
founder  of  the  University  had  been  succeeded  by  an- 
other and  still  another.  But  neither  school  lost  in- 
terest  in   the  other. 

The  University  had  been  located  on  its  farm  on  the 
hill  "delectable  to  behold."  There  was  then  only  one 
thing  for  the  Seminary  to  do — find  a  suitable  site  on 
the  saiue  steep  climbing  hill,  just  over  the  way.  And 
now,  with  their  first  love,  a  long-time  interest  in  each 
other,  they  knew  not  how  to  keep  their  distance.    And 
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Mount  Veknon    Seminary-  Open    Court— East    Front. 

just  as  "A  sailor  coorted  a  farmer's  daughter,  that 
lived  convaynient  to  the  Isle  of  Man,"  the  opportuniiy 
and  advantage  of  both  schools  dctcrniiticd  they  should 
go  on  together. 

A  formal  union  was  arranged,  with  becoming  cere- 
mony, for  the  evening  of  March  27,  11118,  in  the  as- 
sembly room  of  the  Seminary.  The  program  pro- 
vided by  the  Trustees  of  the  University  and  the  Board 
of  Award,  together  with  the  principal  and  faculty  of 
the  Seminary,  included  in  the  exchange  of  courtesies 
the  conferring  of  the  well-earned  and  worthily  be- 
stowed degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature  upon  the 
founder  of  the  Seminary,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jane  Soniers, 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  University. 

Judge  Leighton  was  present  to  represent  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  University,  of  which  he  is  the 
president.  Drs.  True,  Claxton,  Rosa,  and  Collier  and 
Mr.  Osborn  represented  the  Board  of  Award.  Mrs.  A. 
G.  Hensley,  the  pre.'^ent  principal,  with  all  the  teachers 
and  young  ladies  of  the  Seminary,  were  present.  The 
selections  of  excellent  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
were  very  happily  rendered  by  the  school.  After  the 
address  by  Dr.  True,  president  of  the  Board  of  Award, 
the  honorary  degree,  in  a  few  appropriate  words,  was 
conferred  upon  the  distinguished  lady  by  the  Chan- 
cellor. In  responding  graciously  to  the  honor  con- 
ferred, the  new  doctor  gave  a  brief  account  of  the 
founding  of  the  two  schools,  and  her  election  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University. 
The  exercises  concluded  with  a  reception  in  the  par- 
lors, after  which  refreshments  were  served  by  the 
Seminary. 

The  prosperity  of  our  neighbors  henceforth  is  our 
own. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jane  Somers. 

It  is  a  faithful  saying  that  some  great  men  and  some 
great  women  create  great  achievements ;  it  is  alike 
worthy  of  acceptance  that  many  men  and  many 
women  become  great  through  their  achievements. 
There  have  been  multitudes  of  men  and  women  who 
might  have  been  great  if  they  had  known  the  day  of 
their  visitation,  and  had  attempted  achievement.  We 
were  taught  this  long  years  ago  in  the  poet's  elegy  in  a 
country  churchyard : 
"Some   village    Hampden    that   with    dauntless   breast 

The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  witlistood, 
Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest. 

Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood." 

Genius,   they    tell   us,   is   higher   than   talent ;   more 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Somers 

spontaneous,  less  dependent  upon  instruction,  less 
amenable  to  training,  but  talent  often  becomes  genius 
by  grasp  of  vision  and  opportunity,  and  genius  is 
thus  shown  to  be  only  talent  in  a  higher  degree.  "A 
genius  for  hard  work,"  said  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
"is  the  best  kind  of  genius."  Values  rise  in  price  in 
their  ratio  to  their  quest  and  pursuit.  Nothing  in  this 
world  comes  easy  that  somes  to  stay. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  vast  services  and 
unquestioned  abilities  of  some  persons  illustrate  a 
noble  origin.  But  even  then  their  "genius  is  not  a 
single  power,  but  a  combination  of  great  powers" — 
some  faculty  to  start  with ;  then  vision,  opportunities, 
tireless  industry,  increasing  knowledge  and  skill,  and 
indomitable  perseverance  and  endurance. 

The  founder  of  Mount  Vernon  Seminary  was  for- 
tunate in  her  family.  Iler  father,  the  Rev.  Augustus 
Eddy,  a  pioneer  Methodist  preacher  of  quality,  be- 
queathed elements  of  distinction  to  all  his  house.  Of 
two  sons,  one,  the  Rev.  John  R.  Eddy,  was  distin- 
guished for  his  patriotism ;  as  a  chaplain  in  the  army 
of  the  Civil  War,  he  was  killed  in  the  first  battle  after 
he  was  commissioned ;  and  another,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  M.  Eddy,  built  the  Mount  Vernon  Place 
Church  during  his  pastorate  in  Baltimore ;  was  the 
brilliant  editor  of  the  Northwestern  Christian  Advo- 
cate at  Chicago  during  the  Civil  War,  afterward  the 
eloquent  missionary  secretary,  who  was  certain  of  the 
highest  office  in  the  gift  of  his  church  if  he  had  lived 
but  a  little  longer. 

Mrs.  Somers  came  to  W'ashington  when  there  was 
no  school  of  the  higher  grade  for  girls  in  the  city. 
What  schools  there  had  been  for  Protestant  young 
women  had  been  put  out  of  commission  by  the  war. 
She  had  been  fortunate  in  having  been  trained  in  and 
graduated  from  the  first  and  for  a  time  the  only  col- 
lege for  women  in  this  country.     Mrs.  Rutherford  B. 
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Hayes  was  educated   in   tliis  same  school — the   Wcs- 
leyan  Female  College  of  Cincinnati. 

The  opiiortunity  as  foiuuler  came  in  her  consenting 
to  tutor  tin-  (laugiiters  of  Dr.  Bliss,  who  was  then  in 
charge  of  the  (Government  hospitals  in  Washington. 
Her  vision  was  equal  to  her  opportunity,  and  the  name 
of  the  .school  ever  after  to  he  linked  with  her  own  was 
incorporated  in  her  mind  long  before  the  application 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  Seminary  was  made  to 
the  State.  Then  began  the  climb  which  at  length, 
nearly  fifty  yefirs  away,  has  located  (he  costly  structure 
of  old  English  architecture  on  the  attractive  lawn,  with 
nature's  own  evergreen  background  on  these  delectable 
Olympian  heights. 

Airs.  (i.  W.  F.  Swartzell,  who,  with  her  husband, 
a  Trustee  of  the  American  University,  resides  /in 
Washington,  bears  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
graduate  nf  the  Mount  Vernon  Seminary.  The  long 
line  of  distinguished  graduates  since  who  can  be 
found  in  all  lands,  far  more  than  the  beautiful  grounds 
and  buildings,  worthy  monument  as  they  are  of  the 
economy  and  thrift  of  the  good  woman,  shall  honor 
her  fair  name  in  the  annals  of  great  schools  for  long 
years  to  come. 

The  Men  at  the  Helm. 

They  are  mistaken  who  think  the  Congress  of  the 
Unitetl  States  is  not  taking  the  strife  of  the  world 
seriouslv.  The  visitor  who  sits  in  the  galleries  will 
find  many  tired  and  careworn  men  in  both  houses 
striving  late  and  early  to  jjrovide  every  facility  and 
comfort  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  to  win  in  this  war. 
To  charge  that  they  are  merely  playing  for  some  jio- 
litical  vantage  in  tlieir  speeches  and  legislation  is  to 
play  the  German  in  imagination  and  libel.  The 
American  people  are  honored  in  as  God-fearing,  loyal 
and  devoted  statesmen  as  can  be  found  in  any 
other  walk  of  life  and  service  of  the  country.  Let  us 
think  and  sjjeak  well  of  them. 

We  Pay  Higher   Rates  of  Interest. 

The  American  University  has  exceptional  opportu- 
nities for  the  investment  of  annuity  funds.  There  are 
five  bank  presidents  and  several  bank  directors  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  very  fortunate  and  well  se- 
cured investments  have  been  made  during  the  present 
year.  It  is  no  little  relief  to  have  no  anxiety  as  to 
the  security  of  life  investments,  and  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  is  a  satisfactory 
guarantee  that  safety  as  well  as  unusual  returns  is  as- 
sured. Any  communication  address  to  Mr.  C.  C. 
Glover,  president  of  the  Riggs  National  Bank,  and 
Treasurer  of  the  University,  will  receive  jirompt  at- 
tention. 

Then  and  Now. 
There  was  some  solicitude  concerning  the  Univer- 
sity because  it  was  delayed  in  opening  its  doors.  If 
such  anxious  friends  could  look  in  on  us  now  and  see 
what  obstacles  have  been  removed  they  would  be  con- 
vinced that  haste  often  makes  waste.  It  was  not 
known  that  the  site  of  the  University  when  it  was 
purchased  was  a  farm  in  the  country,  without  ap- 
proach except  through  what  were  often  called  "farm- 
ers' lanes."  Now  the  city  is  coming  this  way  for 
"city  lots  are  staked  for  sale  above  old  Indian  graves." 
The  University  campus  is  worth  at  prices  now  offered 
for  the  building  of  homes  between  two  and  three 
millions  of  dollars. 


Fkanki.in  Ha.mii.ton 
A'»;-»   lsi;ii— .Oii-o!   nils. 

Aspiring  high,   inspiring  deep, 

Thine  earthly  stage  finds  early  end. 
Our  lonely  hearts  thy  going  weep, 

Thine  impress  on  our  lives,  a  friend! 
Strong  heart,  with  pulses  ever  true, 

Clear  brain  and   will  of  firm  decision. 
The  fruitage  of  thy  years — too  few — 

Abides  and   shines,   O   Man   of   Vision. 


More   ample   memorial   will   appear   in   our   next   numher   of 
Phk  Colrier. 
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F.  H. 

"I  have  arrived  safely  overseas," 
Yes,  lad,  God  bless  you,  we  rejoice. 
Your  message  comes  home  as  a  voice 

Borne  hither  by  the  ocean  breeze. 

For  days  your  father  waited,  prayed, 
This  longed-for  message  to  receive. 
Now  it  has  come,  but  we  must  grieve, 

In  loneliness  our  hearts  are  staid. 

Safely  overseas  he  now  has  passed 
Into  a  land  of  peaceful  life. 
While  you  must  face  that  awesome  strife 

And  we  must  miss  him  to  the  last. 

God  keep  us  all!     God  bring  us  all 

To  holy  victory  for  the  right! 

God  hold  us  firm  and  give  us  might 
To  follow  at  our  Captain's  call. 

Then  dangers  past,  and  warfare  o'er. 
Seas  safely  crossed  and  triumph  won. 
Our  Pilot,  welcoming  us  home. 

Will  guide  us  to  that  Farther  Shore. 

Masy  Mackib;  Hamilton. 

For  days  the  father  had  zcaited,  longing  for  the  message  to 
tell  of  his  soldier  boy's  safe  arriz'al  overseas.  The  postal 
card  came  the  vwnting  after  the  father  had  passed  on  into  the 
Eternal  Life. 

His  going  zvas  one  of 

"The  great  escapings  of  ecstatic  souls, 
li'ho  in  a  rush  of  too  long  prisoned  flame, 
Their  radiant  faces  upward,  burn  away 
This  dark  of  the  body,  issuing  on  a  world 
Beyond  our  mortal." 


Franklin  Hamilton. 

By  Bishop  Earl  Cranston. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  1908  the  Rev.  Franklin 
Elmer  Ellsworth  Hamilton,  Ph.D.,  of  Boston,  was 
unanimously  called  by  this  Board  to  the  Chancellor- 
ship of  the  University.  He  was  then  43  years  of  age. 
A  graduate  of  Harvard,  class  orator  and  commence- 
ment speaker  for  his  class,  with  credits  for  extensive 
post-graduate  work  in  Boston  University  and  in  Eu- 
rope, his  scholastic  equipment  for  the  headship  of  the 
University  was  beyond  question.  Sixteen  years  in 
Boston  pastorates  after  two  years  teaching  at  the 
Chattanooga  University  had  tested  and  seasoned  his 
intellectual  training  and  proved  his  ability  in  both  ad- 
ministrative and  platform  work  as  well  as  his  aptitude 
for  pedagogic  service. 

The  Board  was  well  aware  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton's election  that  the  peculiar  requirements  of  this 
Chancellorship  at  that  juncture  could  not  be  met  by 
any  ordinary  man.  The  situation  demanded  an  al- 
most impossible  type  of  man — a  combination  or  com- 
posite including  not  only  scholarship  of  high  order,  the 
finished,  persuasive  style  of  the  successful  modern 
preacher,  the  diplomatic  skill  of  the  up-to-date  church 
administrator — exactions  most  difficult  to  satisfy — • 
but  added  to  these,  to  make  all  these  indispensable 
factors  effective  under  prevailing  conditions,  the  crisis 
called  for  a  Chancellor  thoroughly  poised  tempera- 
nientally.     Our  new  Chancellor  brought  with  his  rich 


Franklin  Hamilton 
August  9,  1866^ May  .=;,  1918 

and  varied  intellectual  readiness  a  healthy  soul  exer- 
cised in  that  rarest  of  temperamental  virtues — -an 
amiable  insensibility  toward  ungracious  criticism  such 
as  the  unthinking  or  hostile  often  aim  at  the  object  of 
one's  intelligent  devotion  and  consecrated  endeavor. 
He  came  to  his  task  fully  advised  as  to  the  unfriendly 
attitude  of  some  influential  educators  in  his  own 
church  toward  the  University.  He  knew  he  would 
meet  their  open  antagonism  in  the  field  of  financial 
effort.  He  knew  also  that  some  of  his  best  personal 
friends  outside  the  circle  of  locally  focalized  educa- 
tional interests  would  bemoan  his  apparently  sacrifi- 
cial espousal  of  an  enterprise  that  seemed  foredoomed 
to  slow  death  by  the  process  of  complimentary  stran- 
gulation— a  kindly  intentioned  method  applied  in  the 
voting  of  sympathetic  and  cheering  resolutions  which 
benevolently  serve  as  an  anaesthetic,  but  are  rarely 
effective  in  easing  up  the  cords  that  are  cutting  off 
the  oxygen.  A  man  must  be  of  a  brave  heart  who 
knowing  the  hazard  yet  stakes  his  future  on  a  venture 
so  full  of  difficulty.  Dr.  Hamilton  knew  and  yet  he 
came. 

Under  such  circumstances  a  weak  man  would  have 
summoned  the  Board  to  a  pretentious  program  which 
would  have  been  a  trumpet  challenge  to  all  adversa- 
ries. But  Chancellor  Hamilton  came  without  pretense 
of  skill  or  special  wisdom.  He  brought  no  set  pro- 
gram of  campaign.  He  proposed  no  spectacular 
methods.  He  just  came  and  went  quietly  about  the 
drudgery  of  his  office,  first  acquainting  himself  with 
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every  detail  of  the  University's  affairs  and  interests. 
His  business  instinct  took  quick  account  of  essential 
values.  He  saw  the  need  of  keeping  the  Board  con- 
stantly advised  as  to  the  condition  of  its  trust,  to  the 
least  item.  He  established  close  and  confidential  rela- 
tions with  his  advisers  and  relied~lb  fully  ori'thfeir 
judgment  that  from  first  to  last  the  administration 
was  harmonious.  Indeed,  it  became  presently  a  sort 
of  spiritual  partnership  in  which  the  members  of  the 
Board,  though  of  various  denominations,  lost  track 
of  their  ecclesiastical  pedigree  in  a  spirit  of  direct 
service  to  Jesus  Christ  and  their  country. 

Not  one  breath  of  useless  lamentation  did  the  new 
Chancellor  waste  over  the  chronic  inertia  that  had 
been  for  years  the  comment  of  the  unfriendly  and 
the  disappointment  of  the  friends  of  the  University. 
He  quietly  garnered  every  hopeful  utterance  and  was 
cordial  to  every  friendly  expression  of  interest  in  its 
welfare.  He  made  no  catalogue  of  adversaries,  nor 
did  he  seek  to  identify  anybody  as  such,  but  as  if 
oblivious  to  all  adverse  influence  he  suavely  smiled  his 
way  into  every  bellicose  group  or  camp  without 
apology  for  his  presence,  accepting  good  wishes  for 
active  cooperation,  and  even  apathetic  neutrality  as 
loyalty.  Who  could  fight  such  a  man  ?  Winning  new 
friends  for  his  cause,  silencing  old  enemies  and  making 
no  new  ones,  he  largely  succeeded  in  creating  a  new 
atmosphere  for  the  University,  especially  in  the 
church. 

Out  of  this  atmosphere  emerged  in  due  time  a  prac- 
ticable program  for  the  opening  of  classes  for  instruc- 
tion. The  Board  was  quick  to  apprehend  the  breadth 
of  spirit  and  the  practical  wisdom  in  which  the  plan 
was  conceived,  and  though  the  beginning  was  neces- 
sarily modest  and  the  program  altogether  unspectacu- 
lar every  trustee  rejoiced  that  the  day  so  long  delayed 
had  come  at  last.  If  any  man  among  them,  used  to 
conducting  large  affairs  in  his  own  name,  felt  a  sense 
of  disproportion  between  so  large  a  project  and  so 
unpretentious  a  beginning,  he  probably  recalled  his 
own  "day  of  little  things,"  and  was  big  enough  to  see 
that  what  was  lacking  in  display  was  more  than  made 
up  by  the  educational  value  and  prophecy  of  the  prin- 
ciple underlying  the  program  thus  inaugurated.  That 
must  be  a  sleepy  soul  that  does  not  thrill  with  the  out- 
look for  such  a  broadening  and  spiritualizing  of  de- 
nominational vision  and  effort  as  this  working  ideal 
presents  just  when  a  God-less  intellectualism  is  reveal- 
ing the  hopelessness  of  a  world  without  Christ.  The 
American  University  is  demonstrating — by  compul- 
sion, if  you  please,  but  it  may  be  by  providential  com- 
pulsion— the  most  economical  administration  of  en- 
dowment funds.  It  is  challenging  the  waste  of  mil- 
lions through  the  multiplying  of  large,  expensive  and 
half-equipped  teaching  centers  and  faculties,  while  ac- 
cepting for  itself  the  function  of  introducing  the  best 
graduates  from  our  average  colleges  to  the  most  emi- 
nent specialists  and  most  complete  equipments  to  be 
found  in  any  desired  line  of  training.  It  is  rendering 
a  Christian  service  in  a  reverent  spirit.  Its  friends 
will  multiply  and  its  resources  increase  as  God  may 
will. 

Such  was  Chancellor  Hamilton's  victory  of  magna- 
nimity over  adverse  conditions.  He  demonstrated  that 
there  is  in  Christian  diplomacy  the  highest  type  of 
strategy.  The  fruits  of  his  victory  are  as  yet  in  their 
flowering,  but  the  diplomas  of  the  University  will  bear 
the  imprint  of  his  spirit  for  generations  yet  unborn. 


After  cighl  years  of  increasingly  useful  service  as 
Chancellor,  the  church  claimed  her  honored  son  for 
her  highest  office.  Elected  bishop  in  May,  lOlfi,  he 
was  assigned  to  the  area  of  which  the  great  city  of 
Pittsburgh  was  made  the  center.  Most  heartily  wel- 
comed by  pastors  and  people,  his  relations  were  cordial 
and  his  service  increasingly  effective  from  the  auspi- 
cious beginning  to  the  sudden  cutting  off  of  his  admin- 
istration. Here  again  his  rare  temperamental  traits 
gave  him  both  access  and  conquest.  His  gentleness 
made  him  great  in  every  function  of  his  sacred  office. 
Under  every  test  he  was  the  Christian  gentleman. 
Bluster  and  bravado  could  not  beat  down  his  shield  of 
kindliness.  His  armor  was  proof  even  against  the 
unseemly  threats  that  a  bishop  must  sometimes  face. 
There  as  here  he  deemed  it  not  weakness  but  wisdom 
to  counsel  with  his  partners  in  responsibility.  There 
as  here  they  gave  trust  for  trust  and  affection  for 
affection.  In  the  midst  of  his  plans  and  labors  he 
was  suddenly  translated.  He  had  made  most  gener- 
ous provision  for  the  entertainment  of  his  colleagues 
in  his  residence  city,  but  he  sickened  and  faded  away, 
leaving  his  guests  in  mourning  and  his  churches 
stunned  and  leaderless.  So  rapid  was  the  march  of  his 
disease  that  even  his  brother  and  foster-father,  our 
present  Chancellor,  was  not  permitted  to  see  him.  The 
most  eminent  physicians  fought  oft'  death  for  days, 
alternating  between  hope  and  dread  of  defeat.  His 
last  public  service  was  on  the  Tuesday  evening  before 
the  Sunday  that  set  him  free  from  wearying  toil.  The 
world  that  does  not  reveal  itself  to  mortal  vision, 
though  it  is  so  near  as  to  envelop  us  in  its  loving  min- 
istries, has  received  him  out  of  sight.  He  knows  its 
language,  he  understands  its  fundamental  law,  he  is 
schooled  in  its  spiritual  activities,  and  it  will  not  take 
long  for  such  a  soul  to  become  acclimated  to  the 
spirit  life  and  ready  for  his  part  in  the  thrilling  em- 
ployments of  the  Christ-born  men  who  are  alive  for- 
evermore.  It  is  a  vast  army,  an  innumerable  company 
— it  may  be  of  yet  unperfected  spirits,  but — moving 
ever  toward  the  goal  visioned  in  the  perfect  Christ. 
What  an  array  of  consecrated  and  obedient  energy  the 
Father  has  garnered  from  the  reaping  of  his  conquered 
vassal,  Death !  And  this  much  we  do  know  of  the 
Divine  order,  however  inscrutable  its  workings,  that 
it  knows  no  waste  of  energy.  Yes,  our  brother  will 
be  busy,  but  never  again  will  he  be  weary  or  sick  of 
heart  or  brain. 

So  we  comfort  ourselves,  and  so  would  we  comfort 
the  bereaved  family — the  wife,  his  loving,  faithful 
minister  to  the  end ;  the  son  in  France,  honoring  his 
name  and  country ;  the  son  and  daughter  at  home,  bu' 
none  the  less  desolate.  May  God  give  them  courage 
and  consolation.  Of  the  two  surviving  brothers,  tlie 
elder.  Bishop  John  W.  Hamilton,  held  to  Franklin,  the 
youngest,  a  peculiarly  tender  relationship.  He  was 
as  a  father  to  the  orphaned  lad,  and  brother  to  the 
matured  man.  It  was  a  good  providence  that  in  taking 
our  first  Chancellor  Hamilton  for  the  bishopric  gave 
us  from  the  same  office  and  dignity,  as  his  successor, 
our  present  Chancellor,  who,  besides  his  own  eminent 
ability  and  fitness  to  serve  us  at  that  critical  juncture 
and  through  these  trying  years,  was  specially  equipped 
with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  University's 
affairs  and  of  his  brother's  plans,  with  which  he  has 
been  entirely  sympathetic.  Hence  there  was  no  break 
in  the  continuity  of  administration,  no  jarring  changes, 
no  tinge  of  jealousy.     Out  of  a  long  and  varied  ex- 
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perience  in  executive  work  our  Bishop-Chancellor  has 
l)een  able  to  broaden  and  strengthen  the  foundations 
laid  during  the  stressful  years  of  his  brother's  incum- 
bency. His  service  which  has  been  a  task  of  love  now 
takes  on  the  sacredness  of  memorial  devotion.  To 
him  we  tender  our  united  and  individual  sympathy  in 
h.is  own  personal  bereavement,  having  already  yielded 
to  his  leadership  our  entire  confidence.  Venerable  in 
years,  but  with  soul  still  aflame  and  with  your  intel- 
lectual powers  as  yet  untouched  by  age,  except  for 
their  enrichment,  we  would  have  you  feel,  Bishop 
Hamilton,  that  you  are  now  the  doubly  anointed  and 
doubly  endeared  Chancellor  and  custodian  of  this  in- 
stitution in  which  so  many  hopes  are  centered  and  such 
great  ideals  exemplified.  We  mourn  with  you  as  we 
adopt  this  special  tribute  to  your  beloved  predecessor ; 
we  rejoice  with  you  as  together  we  k)ok  through  the 
shining  doorway  by  which  he  passes  to  a  higher  ser- 
vice. And  now  with  you  we  gird  ourselves  anew  for 
the  divine  task  that  still  fills  his  heart  as  well  as  yours 
and  ours — the  hastening  of  the  undisputed  reign  of 
our  God  and  His  Christ. 

TRIBUTES   FROM    MEMBERS  OF   THE    BOARD   OF    TRUSTEES. 

My  acquaintance  with  your  brother,  Bishop  Franklin  Hamil- 
ton, commenced  when  he  became  Chancellor  of  the  American 
University.  He  brought  to  the  difficult  task  of  building  a 
new  university  great  natural  ability,  a  mind  enriched  by  the 
culture  of  the  schools  and  by  travel,  and  trained  by  writing. 
He  had  great  executive  ability,  tireless  energy,  and  was  a 
natural  leader  of  men.  In  his  social  relations,  he  was  most 
gracious  and  happy ; — an  ideal  man  and  a  man  of  ideals. 
"None  knew  him  but  to  love  him." 

B.  F.  LKighton,  President. 

I  knew  no  man  whom  I  held  in  higher  esteem.  He  was  an 
admirable  Christian  gentleman.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
gifts,  eminently  successful  in  the  administration  of  business 
affairs,  and  greatly  beloved  by  all  who  were  associated  with 
him. 

Charles  C.  Glover,  Treasurer. 


Charles  Warren  Fairbanks 
TRIBUTES    FROM    NE.\R    AND    FAR. 

Immediately  following  the  death  of  Bishop  Frank- 
lin Hamilton  there  came  to  his  family  telegrams  and 
letters  of  sympathy  and  resolutions  adopted  by 
preachers'  meetings  from  all  parts  of  this  country  and 
from  many  foreign  lands.  The  many  years  the  bishop 
was  connected  with  the  University  as  Chancellor  war- 
rants the  publication  of  some  of  these  tributes,  but  the 
space  is  so  limited  only  selections  can  be  made,  and 
these  will  be  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world.  Following  is  a  telegrain  from 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South : 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  here  in  session  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  desires  to  express 
to  you  and  the  great  church  you  represent  their  profound 
sympathy  in  the  death  of  your  distinguished  brother,  Bishop 
Franklin  Hamilton. 

A.  J.  WaTkins,  Secretary. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  preachers'  meeting 
in  New  York,  Portland,  Me.,  Boston,  Troy  and  Al- 
bany, Philadelphia,  Baltimore.  Washington,  Bufifalo, 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago, 
Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  others. 
The  colored  preachers'  meetings  in  Washington  and 
Philadelphia  sent  very  tender  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Melville  B.  Chapman,  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  New  York 
preachers'  meeting,  had  been  a  life-long  friend  of  the 
Bishop,  and  knew  him  most  intimately.  He  wrote  as 
follows : 

I  venture  to  assure  you  of  my  personal  grief  and  the 
sense  of  irreparable  loss  I  feel.  Not  in  my  time  has  the 
church  been  so  devastated  by  a  single  death.  When  we  con- 
sider not  merely  what  he  wrought,  but  what  he  promised  to 
do  for  the  church  and  the  world ;  when  we  consider  the 
affluence  of  his  mind,  the  urgency  of  his  purpose,  the  thrill 
and  thrall  of  his  leadership,  his  fertility  and  force  of  initia- 
tion, the  catholicity  of  his  interest  and  sympathy,  the  charm 
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of  liis  engaging  and  gracious  personality;  when  we  think  not 
merely  of  what  he  did,  but  of  what  he  was,  then  we  begin  to 
realize  the  calamity  which  has  befallen  the  church  and  beg- 
gared the  world. 

Bishop  M.  C.  Harris  writes  from  Seoul,  in  Korea: 
What  a  grief  and  deep  sense  of  loss  to  the  church ! 
What  a  fine  start  he  had  made— so  fine  in  the  pulpit  and 
on  the  platform,  so  brotherly  and  good  to  his  preachers! 
How  wise  and  far-seeing  in  the  future!  Our  Pittsburgh 
area  had  come  to  look  on  him  with  such  pride  and  hope. 
What  a  brother! 

Sir  Robert  Perks,  Baronet,  sends  tins  message  from 
London,  England : 

I  am  deeply  grieved  to  learn  the  sad  news  of  the  sudden  and 
premature  death  of  your  brother,  the  gifted  bishop.  What  a 
message  the  tidings  of  the  loss  of  a  brilliant  young  life  cut 
short  has  for  those  of  us  who  are  yet  spared  to  work  while 
it   is  day ! 

The  Rev.  A.  J.  Ashe  says : 

He  spent  his  first  Sunday  with  me  in  Pittsburgh.  No  man 
for  years  has  so  impressed  me  as  did  he.  He  was  indeed  a 
good  man  and  a  great  preacher.  To  me  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  preachers  I  ever  heard. 

The  Rev.  Horace  M.  Conaway,  who  prepared  a  iiie- 
morial  for  the  service  which  was  held  at  the  opening 
of  the  Jamestown  district  meeting  at  which  the  bishop 
had  expected  to  be  present,  said  in  his  address : 

The  first  Conference  over  which  he  was  to  preside  was 
our  Erie  Conference.  Our  expectations  were  large.  He 
came  not  as  a  stranger  to  us,  for  his  duties  as  Chancellor  of 
the  American  University  had  brought  him  to  our  homes,  our 
churches  and  our  sessions  of  Conference.  We  had  been  at- 
tracted to  him  by  his  gentlemanly  ways,  his  courteous  ap- 
proach, his  broad  vision,  his  charming  and  forceful  messages, 
his  devotion  to  great  causes.  But  now  he  was  to  come  nearer 
to  us;  was  to  have  more  authority  over  us.  *  *  *  We 
were  soon  led  to  say  he  is  a  man  of  worthy  spirit  for  a 
bishop.  The  words  of  that  eminent  statesman,  biographer 
and  historian,  the  Honorable  James  Bryce,  concerning  an 
archbishop  of  England,  fitly  apply  to  our  lamented  Bishop 
Hamilton :  "He  knew  how  to  be  dignified  without  assump- 
tion, firm  without  vehemence,  prudent  without  timidity,  judi- 
cious without  coldness." 

The  testimony  is  uniformly  the  same  as  to  his  ad- 
ministration in  the  conferences,  whether  in  his  own 
area,  in  Porto  Rico,  or  in  Idaho. 


The  Rev.  J.  D.  Gillilan  writes  from  Boise : 

We  Idahoans  are  plunged  into  grief  inexpressible  at  the 
sudden  going  of  your  magnificent  brother.  No  presiding 
oflficer  (and  we  remember  you  were  here)  ever  gave  us  so 
delightful  a  session  as  Franklin  did  last  year. 

But  it  is  as  a  friend  the  multitudes  of  letters  refer 
to  him  and  speak  of  the  great  loss  the  writers  have 
sustained.  If  it  were  as  a  friend  in  the  home,  then 
Mrs.  J.  Frank  Robinson  writes  from  Rock  Island,  111.: 
The  bishop  was  in  my  home  at  one  time,  so  I  always  felt  I 
knew  him  as  a  dear,  kind  friend.  I  cannot  understand  why 
our  dear  Lord  calls  so  many  of  our  great  men  from  their 
usefulness  when  our  church  needs  them  so  much. 

The  personal  friends  have  cabled,  telegraphed  and 
written  Mrs.  Hamilton  froin  overseas  and  overland 
with  the  same  tender  messages  as  have  been  spoken 
by  her  nearest  friends.  The  Rev.  John  Thompson, 
Superintendent  of  City  Missions  in  Chicago,  said : 

1  was  shocked  at  dear  Bishop  Franklin's  going  home— so 
young,  so  strong,  so  noble.  I  loved  him  and  admired  his 
work  for  years. 

The  preachers  were  no  closer  to  him  than  the  lay- 
men. Mr.  Joseph  S.  Ulland,  of  Fergus  Falls,  wrote 
the  Chancellor: 

The  sudden  death  of  my  dear  friend  and  brother,  Franklin 
Hamilton,  was  a  great  shock  to  us.  He  and  I  were  great 
friends.  I  loved  him  dearly  and  was  very  much  interested  in 
his  work. 

TRIBUTES  FROM   THE  PITTSBURGH    PAPERS. 

It  comes  to  few  persons  in  public  life  to  receive 
such  tributes  of  universal  esteem  as  have  appeared  in 
the  papers  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  in  all  parts 
of  this  country.  A  few  extracts  from  the  editorials 
of  the  Pittsburgh  daily  papers  are  here  given : 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Franklin  Hamilton,  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  the  Pittsburgh  District,  after 
a  few  days'  illness  from  pneumonia,  is  a  bereavement  from 
which  local  Methodism  and  the  Pittsburgh  clergy  at  large 
will  be  slow  to  recover.  *  *  *  Here  we  wish  to  express 
the  sense  of  what  every  thoughtful  Pittsburgher  must  feel— a 
profound  regret  that  Bishop  Hamilton's  career  among  us  had 
to  be  cut  short,  and  a  deep  sympathy  for  his  family  and 
church.  Friends  of  Bishop  Hamilton  said  he  was  born  a 
schola.stic.     Under  his  rule  here  by  his  efficiency  in  adrainis- 
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trative  methods,  by  his  knowledge  of  finance,  emphasized  by 
his  constructive  faculties,  personal  magnetism  and  common 
sense,  it  is  said  that  Methodism  'n  the  Pittsburgh  District  has 
taken  leaps  and  bounds. — Gasette-Times. 

During  his  brief  period  of  residence  here  Bishop  Hamilton 
made  his  impress  upon  the  community.  His  reputation  as 
scholar  and  orator  had  preceded  him,  hut  the  memory  of  him 
which  will  abide  longest  with  his  comparatively  few  acquaint- 
ances, all  of  whom  quickly  became  friends,  will  be  that  of  a 
genuine,  whole-souled  man  among  men,  lit  leader  for  such  a 
distinctively  militant  and  evangelistic  denomination.  *  *  * 
Not  merely  American  Methodism,  but  the  church  of  Christ 
throughout  the  land,  suffers  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of 
Bishop  Hamilton  in  the  prime  of  his  intellectual  and  physical 
powers. — Chronicle-Telegraph. 

His  charming  personality,  his  unceasing  zeal  in  his  church 
work,  which,  overtaxing  his  strength,  was  responsible  for  his 
untimely  demise,  had  won  him  the  esteem  of  his  people  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the  respect  of  his  co- 
laborers  in  other  denominations.  He  brought  to  his  duties 
exceptional  ability  and  attainments,  his  scholastic  accomplish- 
ments being  supplemented  by  wide  travel  and  knowledge  of 
the  world. — Dispatch. 

His  passing  away  is  a  loss  to  the  entire  community.  His 
scholarly  attainments,  his  beautiful  Christian  courtesy,  the 
modesty  with  which  he  bore  his  great  natural  gifts,  were  an 
inspiration  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  The  great 
Christian  body  which  he  served  will  receive  the  sincere  condo- 
lences of  its  sister  communions. — Press. 

In  the  two  years  of  his  official  residence  in  this  city  he  had 
created  for  himself  a  sphere  of  influence  and  a  circle  of  per- 
sonal friends  well  worth  the  envy  of  a  lifelong  resident.  His 
modesty  of  demeanor  and  courtesy  on  all  occasions  bespoke 
the  greatness  of  the  man  even  more  truly  than  the  scholarly 
attainments  that  had  made  his  name  of  more  than  national 
note  long  before  his  all  too  brief  sojourn  in  Pittsburgh. 
His  loss  to  the  great  Christian  army  in  which  he  held  high 
rank  will  be  no  greater  than  to  the  community  which  has 
come  in  so  brief  a  time  to  know  and  love  him. — Post. 

BISHOP  Vincent's  letter. 
The  following  letter  was  received  by  the  Chancellor 
from  the  venerable  Senior  Bishop,  who  is  in  the  87th 
year  of  his  age: 

Chicago,  May  12,  1918. 
Dear  Hamilton: 

.\  brother — dead  !  Sacred  memories  spring  up — one's  heart 
beats  more  rapidly  and  tears  come — and  all  the  faith  one  ever 
had  in  the  eternal  verities  is  confirmed ;  and  God's  promises. 


one  after  another,  give  comfort  and  inspire  new  resolves. 
And  Heaven  seems  nearer,  and  the  departed  one  dearer  and 
the  "Comforter"  a  REALITY. 
He  was  a  noble  fellow — that  brother  of  yours  I 
I  sympathize  with  you  in  your  grief — but  I  congratulate 
you  on  }Our  well-based  belief  in  the  risen  Christ  and  the 
everlasting  life,  and  the  celestial  reunion!  Accept  this  blend- 
ing of  sympathy  and  congratulation.     Affectionatelv  yours, 

John  H.  Vincent. 


Charles  Warren  Fairbanks. 

Wisdom  is  again  justified  of  her  children.  Penury 
and  poverty  of  privilege  cannot  restrain  a  poor  but 
wise  child.  He  is  better  off  than  an  old  and  foolish 
king.  Palaces  are  for  custom-made  kings ;  cabins  for 
self-made  kings. 

Many  are  tlie  honors  which  have  come  to  American 
cabins  since  our  fathers  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower 
drew  up  a  civil  compact.  Both  men  whom  we  com- 
memorate in  this  number  of  The  Courier  were  each 
born  in  a  cabin.  But  there  is  much  in  where  the  cabin 
is  situated.  The  cabins  in  which  both  these  men  were 
born  were  providentially  located  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
"That  is  the  way  to  the  stars." 

Charles  Warren  Fairbanks  made  full  proof  of  his 
calling  from  the  cabin  on  the  farm  to  the  first  place  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  There  was  no 
juggling  with  his  opportunities.  He  worked  his  way ; 
lie  earned  all  that  caine  to  him. 

The  country  school  was  no  more  essential  to  him 
than  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  The  little  time 
in  journalism  opened  the  door  to  all  the  world  about 
him.  The  study  of  the  law  gave  him  his  leading  op- 
portunity ;  his  practice  of  the  law  led  all  the  avenues 
of  business  to  his  door.  His  advocacy  of  other  men 
for  positions  of  responsibility  and  trust  naturally  con- 
tributed to  his  own  promotion.  Twice  a  member  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  twice  nominated  for 
the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  United  States,  and  once 
elected,  there  was  only  one  other  honor  above  him, 
and  he  would  have  received  that  if  the  names  at  the 
top  of  the  ticket  had  been  reversed. 
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Every  man  carries  with  iiiiii  sduie  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess. With  Mr.  I'"riirhanks  it  was  first  and  foremost 
his  unflinching  integrity.  "Suljliety  may  deceive  you," 
said  Cromwell,  "integrity  never  will."  This  was  made 
known  to  the  whole  world  when  he  came  ofiF  best  with 
the  Vatican  at  the  time  he  was  in  Rome,  and  again 
when  he  endured  in  silence  the  aspersions  of  his 
"friends,"  whose  table  manners  came  home  later  to 
humiliate  them. 

Only  to  those  who  were  ijermitted  to  enjoy  the 
cordial  welcome  to  his  hospitable  home  was  it  given 
to  know  how  much  the  eminent  husband  was  indebted 
to  the  charming  wafe  for  the  many  honors  which  were 
bestowed  upon  him.  It  is  more  than  surmised  that 
the  great  house  in  Washington  and  the  more  modest 
one  in  Indianapolis,  with  the  unselfish,  unaiTected  and 
captivating  courtesies  of  their  queenly  hostess,  had 
not  a  little  to  do  with  both  State  and  national  elections. 

To  all  these  gifts  and  graces  it  will  be  readily  ad- 
mitted that  Mr.  Fairbanks  added  enough  of  what 
Rums  called  "prudent,  cautious  self-control"  to  make 
him  successful  as  a  politician. 

His  unswerving  loyalty  to  his  church,  so  modestly 
and  consistently  shown  on  all  occasions,  was  recipro- 
cated in  the  highest  honors  which  the  church  could 
confer. 


John  Beaver  Polsgrove. 

'I'll,.  ,i.,..f|,  .  ;■  ti-ie  Key  joi.,„  B  Polsgrove,  at  Chat- 
tanooga. Tenn..  on  June  87,  removes  from  the  ranks 
of  (iod's  workmen  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  earnest 
souls.  His  active  ministry  in  the  Baltimore  and  Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  Conferences  covered  thirty-tive 
years,  and  after  surrendering  the  pastorate  on  account 
of  impaired  health  he  served  as  field  agent  of  the 
American  University  for  fourteen  years.  He  leaves 
behind  him  a  fragrant  memory  of  high  ideals  and  of 
Christian  character.  His  funeral  was  held  in  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  and  interment  was  made  at  Lock  Haven. 


Fourth  Convocation  Program. 

BISHOP  JOHN  W.  HAMILTON, 

Chancellor,  Presiding. 

Music  by  U.  S.  Engineers  Band.  F.  T.  Weber,  Leader. 

Chief  Marshal,  the  Rev.  Harry  d!  Mitchell,  D.D. 

CHIEF    marshal's    AIDS  : 

Rev.  Henry  Anstadt,  Luther  Memorial  Church. 

Rev.  John  E.  Briggs,  Fifth  Baptist  Church. 

Rev.   J.   Franklin    Bryan,    North    Carolina   Avenue    Methodist 

Protestant  Church. 
Rev.  Walter  E.  Burnett,  Foundry  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Rev.  Lucius  C.   Clark.   Hamline  Methodist   Episcopal   Church. 
Rev.  John  C.  Copenhaver,  Mt.   Pleasant  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church,  South. 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Fultz,  United  Brethren  Church. 
Rev.  J.  Phelps  Hand.  Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Rev.  Edward  Hayes,  Douglass  Memorial  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church. 
Rev.  Walter  A.  Morgan,  Mt.  Pleasant  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.    John     C.    Palmer,     Washington     Heights     Presbyterian 

Church. 
Rev.    Charles   T.    Warner,    St.    Alban's    Protestant    Episcopil 

Church. 
Rev.   Earl   Wilfley,   Vermont   Avenue   Christian   Church. 
Precentor,  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Mitchell.  D.D. 

Invocation The  Right  Rev.  William  F.  McDowell 

Music 

Prayer The  Rev.  Walter  E.  Burnett,  D.D. 

Responsive  Reading — The  Second  Psalm 

The  Rev.  John  R.  Edwards,  D.D. 

Songs    (by  all  the  people,   standing) 
Introduction  of  Speaker The  Right  Rev.  Earl  Cranston 


Address The   I  Ion.   Champ  Clark 

Music 
Conferring  of   Degrees 
James  Daniel  liuhrcr,  A.H.,   D.D..  Doctor  of  riiilnsophy. 

'Ilicsis:    l''.vil  :   Moral  and  Phvsical,  in   l''.xprrience,   History 
and   Philosophy. 
Harold   VValdstein   Foght,   .'\.B.,  A.M.,   Doctor  of    Philosophy. 

Thesis:    A   Survey  of  Education  in  Saskatchewan. 
Henry  Frey  Lutz,  /\.B.,  B.D.,  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Thesis:    Law  in  Science  and  Philosophy. 
.Mliert    Hutchinson    Putney,    A.B.,    LL.B.,    D.C.L.,    Doctor    of 
Philosophy. 
Thesis:    The  Races  of  the  Near  East. 
Claude  Buren  Sanford,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  M.P.L.,  Doctor  of 
Civil   Law. 
Tlicsis:    Assumpsit:   Historical  Evolution  Chronologically 
Portrayed. 

"The  Star  Spangled  Banner" 

.\ssignment  of  Fellowships 

"Haille  Hymn  of  the  Republic" 

rtnedictiou The   Rev.  Harrv   M.   Canter,   D.D. 


June  Meeting  of  the  Trustees. 

There  was  an  unusual  interest  in  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  June  5.  The  constantly  increasing 
demands  of  the  War  Department  for  help  in  so  many 
directions  in  Europe  had  led  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to 
ask  for  not  only  more  room  in  the  College  of  History, 
but  the  privilege  to  erect  a  large  permanent  building 
on  the  Quadrangle  of  the  University.  A  special  call 
was  given  to  the  Trustees  to  be  present,  and  the  at- 
tendance was  correspondingly  large. 

The  early  part  of  the  meeting  was  devoted  to  me- 
morial exercises  for  the  late  Chancellor,  Bishop 
Franklin  Hamilton.  A  carefully  prepared  and  excel- 
lent commemorative  address  was  presented  by  Bishop 
Earl  Cranston,  who  had  been  associated  with  the 
Chancellor  during  the  most  of  his  presidency  in  the 
University.  As  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Charles  W. 
Fairbanks,  a  Trustee  of  the  University,  and  former 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  had  occurred  the 
day  before,  the  announcement  of  his  death  was  made 
by  the  president.  Judge  Leighton.  a  telegram  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  family  was  sent  at  once  and  a  conmiit- 
tee  appointed  to  prepare  a  minute  for  the  records. 

After  careful  consideration  and  discussion,  there 
was  given  approval  of  the  action  by  the  executive 
committee  consenting  to  the  erection  of  the  perma- 
nent building  by  the  Government  on  the  campus. 

Mr.  John  W.  Sparks,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr. 
George  W.  Dixon,  of  Chicago,  were  elected  Trustees. 

Dr.  A.  C.  True,  of  the  Educational  Bureau  of  the 
Government's  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Award,  addressed  the  Trustees 
in  the  interest  of  a  more  systematic  and  scholarly  rela- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Award  to  the  University,  and 
closer  relatiori  of  the  University  to  the  several  depart- 
ments of  instruction  asking  for  their  students'  scholas- 
tic degrees.  A  committee,  consisting  of  the  Chancellor, 
Bishops  McDowell  and  Denny,  was  appointed,  to 
whom  all  the  matters  in  Dr.  True's  address  are  re- 
ferred. 

Ten  scholarships  were  awarded  and  five  degrees 
were  conferred. 

The  time  for  the  meeting  having  expired,  all  un- 
finished business  was  referred  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

The  usual  luncheon,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Collier,  was  given  the  Trustees,  their  wives,  and  all  the 
persons  on  the  program  of  the  convocation  exercises 
which  followed  in  the  auditorium  under  the  trees. 
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i\IcKiNi,KV  MiiMOKiAi,  Building 

Dr.  Martin's  Library. 

Ill  anotlier  column  of  'J'nK  Cuvrikk  we  have  g-iven  a 
sketch  of  the  great  mathematician,  Doctor  Artemas 
Martin.  For  more  than  a  half  century  he  has  been 
engaged  as  a  specialist  in  noticing  the  progress  made 
in  natural  science.  He  has  collected  a  library  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  volumes.  He  has  a  copy  of  every 
arithmetic  published  in  the  United  States,  and  a  copy 
of  one  printed  before  America  was  discovered,  in 
1484.  Against  one  of  the  walls  of  his  house  stands  a 
whole  row  of  bookcases,  in  which  are  classified  noth- 
ing but  books  on  Integral  and  Differential  Calculus. 
The  doctor  has  been  an  omnivorous  reader,  and  his 
great  library  includes  many  miscellaneous  books  of 
great  value.  In  the  list  are  liundreds  of  foreign  publi- 
cations, some  of  which  have  very  expensive  bindings. 
He  has  been  exceedingly  methodical  in  his  expendi- 
tures, and  his  calculation  shows  the  books  which  fill 
three  stories  of  the  house  that  is  given  up  to  the  library 
alone — no  one  residing  in  the  building — have  cost  him 
more  than  $40,000. 

This  valuable  collection,  which  certainly  cannot  be 
duplicated  in  this  country,  has  just  been  presented  to 
the  .\merican  I'niversity. 


Artemas  Martin,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

When  eccentricity,  without  the  aid  of  the  schools, 
discovers  or  creates  a  genius  whose  intellectual  status 
towers  above  that  of  most  of  the  school  men,  the  secret 
must  be  looked  for  more  in  the  mental  fiber  and  im- 
pulses of  the  man  than  in  any  favor  of  his  surround- 
ings. Hidden  away  in  (lOvernment  Departments  in 
Washington  can  be  found  occasional  instances  of  such 
men  of  mark,  unknown  to  the  other  men  associated 
with  them  in  their  daily  employments.  The  editor  of 
TiiK  CouRiKR  has  been  introduced  recently  to  a  man 


New  Buii.DiNC,  FOR  W.\R  Gas  Sekvick  in  Process 
OF  Erection 

employed  in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  of  the 
De]iartment  of  Commerce  whose  rotitine  duties  there 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  eminence  achieved 
outside  of  the  hours  of  service  for  the  (lOvernment. 

His  home  in  one  of  the  quiet  streets  of  the  city  is  a 
museum  of  surprises.  From  his  "den"  he  has  touched 
the  gratitude  of  the  universities,  until  they  have  hon- 
ored him  with  such  scholastic  degrees  as  only  come  to 
those  honored  alumni  long  years  after  their  gradua- 
tion and  in  distinguished  service.  Never  having 
crossed  the  seas,  this  man's  contributions  on  the  most 
abstruse  topics,  mathematical  solution  of  difficult 
problems,  are  printed  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
volumes  of  the  higher  mathematics. 

This  quiet  and  secluded  scholar  is  known  about  his 
ofiicial  duties  as  simply  "Doctor  Martin,''  but  at  Yale 
University,  which  gave  him  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  and  in  ( )xford  Universitv  he  is  known  as  Arte- 
mas Martin,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  UL.D. 

The  eccentricity  in  his  case  is  all  along  through  his 
life.  He  never  went  to  school  until  he  was  fourteen 
vears  old.  Though  he  had  learned  to  read  and  write 
at  home,  he  knew  nothing  of  arithmetic.  He  was 
born  in  Steuben  County,  New  York,  August  3,  1835. 
Removed  with  his  parents  to  Venango  County,  Pa.,  he 
had  his  first  opportunity  in  the  schools,  witli  the  ex- 
ception of  two  winters  in  the  district  schools.  But  his 
o|)portunities  in  Pennsylvania  consisted  only  of  a  short 
time  in  the  Franklin  Select  School,  to  which  he  walked 
two  and  a  half  miles  morning  and  night,  and  two  and 
one-half  months  in  the  Franklin  i\cademy.  Here  he 
either  acquired  the  taste  or  gave  rein  to  his  bent  for 
mathematics.  And  beginning  with  algebra  he  has 
gone  over  the  to]).  He  lioed  and  chopped  all  the  while 
on  a  farm  until  the  discovery  of  oil  gave  him  employ- 
ment in  drilling  wells.  He  worked  at  puzzles  in  the 
newspapers,    riddled    the    "Riddler    Column"    of    the 
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Fellowships  Awarded  for  1818-1919. 


Name.  Insiitntion  Nominating. 

Florence  Arzclia  Armstrong Simpson    College. 

Kathryn    Laura    Behrens Gouchcr    College. 

Donald    Bulz    Clark Wcsleyan  University. 

Huber    William    Hurt Iowa    Wcsleyan    University. 

Alexander  Uccy    University  of  Toronto. 

Norman    Clyde   Nicholson Johns    Hopkins   University. 

Mary   Lois    Raymond Mount    Holyoke    College. 

John  Franklin  Reed University  of  Toronto. 

Madge  DeGrofft  Thurlow Goucher    College. 

Harold   Rideout  Willoughby Garrett  Biblical  Institute. 


Subject. 

English   Philology. 

History. 

Philosophy    of    Psychology. 

Educational    Administration. 

Romance  Lanfeaages  and  Literaturi 

Medical    Psychology. 

Romance   Languages. 

Philosophy  of  Religion. 

Histology. 

New   Testament   and   Patriotic 

Literature. 


Place   of  Study. 

Ra'lrJiflfe    College. 

Johns   Hopkins   University. 

Harvard  University. 

ColumbTa  University. 

Columbia  University. 

Johns    Hopkins   University. 

Radcliffe    College. 

Edinburgh    University. 

Johns    Hopkins    University. 

Harvard  University 


All  applicants  for  fellowships  for  1919-1920  would  do  well  to  make  their  applications  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. Blanks  may  be  had  by  written  request  to  the  Registrar.  Applications  must  be  received  on  or  before 
March  31,  1919. 


Philadelphia  Saturday  Evening  Post  until  he  was  a 
regular  contributor  of  twenty  years.  From  one  peri- 
odical to  another,  growing  more  scientific  all  the  while, 
his  distinction  came  on  until  he  was  elected  professor 
of  Mathematics  in  a  Western  institution.  This  he 
declined. 

In  1893  he  became  the  editor  of  The  Mathematical 
Messenger  and  The  Mathematical  Visitor,  "two  of  the 
best  mathematical  periodicals  published  in  America." 
"The  typographical  work  of  these  journals  is  said  to 
be  the  finest  in  America."  The  best  mathematicians 
from  all  over  the  world  contribute  to  these  journals. 
The  marvel  of  it  all  is  the  editor  sets  the  type  and 
prints  the  magazine  himself. 

The  old  gentleman  is  a  member  of  mathematical 
societies  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  never  having  been 
married,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable private  libraries  in  the  country,  consisting 
of  all  kinds  of  high-priced  volumes,  with  mathematics 
so  high  up  as  to  have  nothing  above  it — these  books 
filling  a  three-story  house,  with  shelves  on  all  the 
walls  and  in  piles  on  all  the  floors. 


Table  Talk. 


A  number  of  persons  have  applied  for  admission  to 
the  University  the  coming  year. 

The  Board  of  Award  had  a  half-dozen  meetings 
this  year  to  give  every  attention  needed  to  the  applica- 
tions for  fellowships. 

To  accommodate  more  chemists  and  their  assistants 
in  the  College  of  History,  the  Government  is  laying 
a  floor  in  the  unfinished  attic  story. 

A  part  of  the  college  campus  which  is  occupied  by 
the  engineers  who  are  in  training  has  been  designated 
Camp  Leach. 

The  War  Department  has  taken  over  from  the  In- 
terior Department  the  plant  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
on  the  University  campus,  and  it  is  now  called  the 
War  Department  Gas  Service. 

The  new  permanent  building  on  the  Quadrangle, 
which  would  have  cost  the  University  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  is  being  hurried  forwards 
by  the  War  Department,  employing  200  workmen. 

Professor  MacWatters  has  been  invited  to  address 
the  Browning  Society  in  New  York  City  and  give  an 
account  of  the  Browning  portfolio  and  the  hitherto 
unpublished  poem. 

The  increasing  number  of  soldiers  and  workmen  on 
the  University  campus  has  led  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  to  erect  an  additon  to  their 
building,  which  will  enable  the  secretaries  to  accom- 
modate now  nearly  1,000  persons. 


Recent  Gifts  of  Money. 

Acknowledgment  of  sums  less  than  $5.00  is  to  be  regarded 
as   receipt  therefor, 

McKinley  Memorial  Hall  Fund — $100,  Hon.  Champ  Clark; 
$10,  B.  D.  Barton;  $5,  E.  M.  Mills,  T.  C.  Brundage;  $2,  Mrs. 
C.  R.  Bloore;  $1,  Grace  Buckley,  A.  Schmucker,  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Schmucker 

Chancellor's  Hotae  Fund— %250,  M.  G.  Norton  Estate;  $2, 
O.  H.  Hubbard.  W.  C.  Twombley;  $1,  A.  D.  Stroud,  I.  L. 
Snyder,  C.  H.  Wadin. 

General  Fund — $50,  Edward  Cain;  $10,  Gay  Edna  Calvert. 
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Officers  of  the  American  University. 

Chancellor,   Bishop  John  W.    Hamilton,  LL.   D.,  L.    H.   D. 
Assistant   to    Chancellor.   J.    Franklin    Knotts,    D.D. 
Director  of   Research,    Frank   W.    Collier,    Ph.D. 
Registrar  and  Assistant  Secretary,  Albert   Osborn,   B.   D. 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
President,  Mr.   Benjamin  F.  Leighton. 
Vice-President,    Mr.    William    S.    Pilling. 
Treasurer,    Mr.    Charles    C.    Glover. 
Secretary,   Charles  W.   Baldwin,   D.   D 

Board  of  Trustees. 
Class  of  1919. 


Nebr 


Hon.   William  J.    Bry; 
Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cochran,  Pa. 
Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,   N.   ( 
Mr.   George  W.   llixon.   111. 
Mr.  WilUam  T.  Galliher,  D. 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Glover,  D.  C. 
Dr.    Charles    L.    Goodell,    N. 


Bishop  John  W.  Hamilton,  D.  C. 
Dr.  James  C.  Nicholson,  Md. 
Mr.   Clarence  F.   Norment,   D.   C. 
Mr.  William  S.   Pilling,  Pa. 
Mr.  A.  M.  Schoyer,  III. 
Hon.    Samuel    R.    Van    Sant,    Min 
Bishop  Luther   B.   Wilson,   N.   Y. 


Class  of   1923. 


Dr.   Charles  W.   Baldwin,  Md. 
Bishop  Joseph   F.   Berry,   Pa. 
Dr.   Jabez   G.    Bickerton,    Pa. 
Hon.  Julian  S.   Carr,   N.   C. 
Mr.   William   S.   Corby,   D.   C. 
Bishop   Earl   Cranston,   D.    C. 

Bishop  Collins   Denny,  Va. 

Dr.   Robert  S.   Ingraham,   Wis 


Mrs.   John   F.    Keator,    Pa. 

Mr.   George  H.  Maxwell,  Mass. 
Dr.   Abraham  J.    Palmer,   N.    Y. 
Mrs.   J.    Frank    Robinson,    111. 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  John  W.    Sparks,   Pa. 
Hon.    George   C.    Sturgiss,    W.    Va. 


Class  of  1927. 


Hon.  John  E.  Andrus,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Charles  J.   Bell,   D.  C. 
Mr.   Calvert  Crary,   Mass. 
Mr.   Gilbert   H.   Grosvenor,   D.   C. 
Col.  H.  O.  S.  Heistand,  U.  S.  A.,  O. 
Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Leighton,  D.  C. 
Mr.  John  C.  Letts,  D.  C. 
Bishop  William  F.  McDowell,  D.  C. 


Mr.  Thomas  W.  Smith.  D.   C. 
Mr.  Geo.  W.  F.  Swartzell,  D.  C. 
Bishop  John  H.   Vincent,   HI. 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Ward.  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Geo.   F.  Washburn,  Mass. 
Dr.   William  R.  Wedderspoon,  111. 
Hon.  William  Lee  Woodcocic,  Pa, 
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Fear  death? — to  feel  the  frog  in  my  throat, 

The  mist  in  my  face, 
When  the  snows  begin,  and  the  blasts  denote 

I  am  nearing  the  place. 
The  power  of  the  night,  the  press  of  the  storm, 

The  post  of  the  foe; 
Where  he  stands,  the  Arch  Fear  in  a  visible  form, 

Yet  the  strong  man  must  go: 
For  the  journey  is  done  and  the  summit  attained, 

And  the  barriers  fall, 
Tho'  a  battle's  to  fight  ere  the  guerdon  be  gained. 

The  reward  of  it  all. 
I  was  ever  a  fighter,  so — one  fight  more, 

The  best  and  the  last! 


I  would  hate  that  death  bandaged  my  eyes,  and  forbore. 

And  bade  me  creep  past. 
No!  let  me  taste  the  whole  of  it,  fare  like  my  peers, 

The  heroes  of  old. 
Bear  the  brunt,  in  a  minute  pay  glad  life's  arrears 

Of  pain,  darkness  and  cold. 
For  sudden  the  worst  turns  the  best  to  the  brave, 

The  black  minute's  at  end. 
And  the  elements'  rage,  the  fiend-voices  that  rave, 

Shall  dwindle,  shall  blend. 
Shall  change,  shall  become  first  a  peace  out  of  pain. 

Then  a  light,  then  thy  breast, 
O  thou  soul  of  my  soul!  I  shall  clasp  thee  again. 

And  with  God  be  the  rest! 

Robert  Browning. 


Nkvrr  Say  of  Mk  That  I  Am  Dkad.— ROBKKT  HK(i\V.\1.\(; 


His  brave,  strong  face  illumes  Rezsonico: 
Calm  of  God's  pence.  Love's  glorious  overflow, 
Faith's  lustrous  triumph  o'er  mans  final  foe. 
Effulgent  Soul,  Life's  radiant  afterglow. — A.  (). 
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Browning  the  Immortal. 

On  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  December,  1889,  in  the 
Palazzo  Rezzonico  on  the  Grand  Canal,  Venice,  Robert 
Browning's  spirit  joined  the  choir-invisible  just  as  the 
great  bell  of  San  Marco  struck  10.  The  end  was  peace- 
ful, and  each  stroke  of  the  hour  seemed  to  repeat  his 
lines: 

"Life  is  done, 
Time  ends.  Eternity's  begun." 

Present  at  his  bedside  were  his  only  son  and  his 
daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Robert  Barrett  Browning,  the 
latter,  now  a  resident  of  Washington,  devoting  her  life 
and  interests  to  the  vSerbian  cause  with  great  zeal  and 
devotion. 

Our  present  number  contains  reprints  of  the  body 
lying  in  state  in  the  grand  sala  of  the  Palace,  with  the 
casket  under  its  purple  pall,  and  wreaths  of  violets  and 
choice  flowers  surmounted  by  a  large  cross  of  lilies  of 
the  valley  and  white  roses  (M^rs.  Robert  Browning's 
favorite  flowers),  awaiting  the  hour  when  a  fleet  of 
gondolas  shall  form  the  funeral  procession  and  escort 
the  remains  across  the  lagoons  to  their  temporary 
resting  place  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Michele  in  the  Caniiio 
Santo ;  and  a  portrait  of  Robert  Browning  in  "the  sleep 
that  knows  no  waking."  The  peaceful  calm  and  divine 
illumination  that  lingers,  like  a  halo  about  the  features  ■ 
of  the  sleeping  poet,  would  indicate  that  he  had  been 
permitted  to  see  the  Vision  Beautiful,  and  was  again 
in  the  presence  of  Her,  of  whom  he  sang : 

O  lyric  Love,  half  anpfel  and  half  bird     *     *     *     * 

And  all  a  wonder,  and  a  wild  desire, — 

Boldest  of  hearts  that  ever  braved  the  sun, 

Can  thy  soul  know  change?     *     *     *     * 

Hail,  then,  and  hearken  from  the  realms  of  heln  i     *     *     * 

Despite  the  distance  and  the  dark, 
What  was,  again  may  be ;    *    *    * 
Thither  where  eyes,  that  cannot  reach,  yet  yearn 
For  all  hooe,  all  sustainment,  all  reward     *     *     * 
In  those  thy  realms  of  help,  that  heaven  thy  home. 

No ;  love  which,  on  earth,  amid  all  the  shows  of  it. 
Has  ever  been  seen  the  sole  good  of  life  in  it. 
The  love,  ever  growing  there,  spite  of  the  strife  in    it. 
Shall  arise,  made  perfect,  from  death's  repose  of  it. 
And  T  shall  behold  Thee,  face  to  face, 

0  God,  and  in  Thy  light  retrace 

How  in  all  I  loved  here,  still  wast  Thou ! 

Browning's  conception  of  life  was  such  as  to  neces- 
sitate a  greater  scope  than  the  present  experiences  in  a 
probationary  realm  can  afiford ;  and  death  was  but  the 
bursting  of  the  chrysalis  into  the  new  and  larger  life: 

I  go  to  prove  my  soul ! 

1  see  my  way  as  birds  their  trackless  way, 

T  shall  arrive !     What  time,  what  circuit  'first, 
T  ask  not :  but  unless  God  send  His  hail 
Or  blistering  fireballs,  sleet  or  stifling  snow, 
Tn  sorne  time.  His  good  time,  I  shall  arrive : 
He  guides  me  and  the  bird.    In  His  good  time 

"Death  is  life,"  says  Browning;  "never  say  of  me 
that  I  am  dead";  as  though  challenging  the  world  to 
his  belief  in  Eternity,  God  and  Soul. 

In  "Pauline"  rings  a  triumphant  note  of  faith  in 
God,  and  a  radiant  hope  of  the  immortal  life  and  the 
soul's  unending  development: 

Sun-treader,  I  believe  in  God,  and  truth  and  love;     *     *     * 

*     *     but  chiefly  when  I  die.     *     *     * 

All  in  whom  this  wakes  pleasant  thoughts  of  me. 

Know  my  last  state  is  happy— free  from  doubt 

Or  touch  of  fear. 


Speaking  of  death,  Browning  remarked  to  a  friend: 

"Death,  death !  It  is  this  harping  on  death  I  despise 
so  much  ■  this  idle  and  often  cowardly  as  well  as 
ignorant  harping !  Why  should  we  not  change,  like 
everything  else?  In  fiction,  in  poetry,  in  so  much  of 
both,  French  as  well  as  English,  and,  I  am  told,  in 
American  art  and  literature,  the  shadow  of  death — 
call  it  what  you  will,  despair,  negation,  indifference — 
is  upon  us.  But  what  fools  talk  thus !  Why,  amico 
mio,  you  know  as  well  as  I  that  death  is  life,  just  as 
our  daily,  our  momentarily  dying  body  is  none  the  less 
alive  and  ever  recruiting  new  forces  of  existence. 
Without  death,  which  is  our  crapelike,  churchyardy 
word  for  change,  for  growth,  there  could  be  no  pro- 
longation of  that  which  we  call  life.  Pshaw!  it  is 
foolish  to  argue  upon  such  a  thing  even.  For  myself,  I 
deny  death  as  an  end  of  everything.  Never  say  of  me 
that  I  am  dead." 

His  was  "a  surpassing  Spirit"  that  winged  its  way 
to  the  City  that  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and 
maker  is  God ;  and  while  passing  through  the  blue  we 
hear  him  singing  his  last  words  to  the  world : 
Speed,  figlit  on,  fare  ever  There  as  here ! 

In  the  autumn  following  Mrs.  Browning's  death,  he 
wrote  the  poem  "Prospice."  In  it — he  will  fight  his 
last  fight  with  the  Arch  Fear  for  the  reward  of  it  all, 
knowing  darkness,  pain  and  cold 

Sliall  change,  shall  become  first  a  peace  out  of  pain. 

Then  a  light,  then  thy  breast, 
O  thou  soul  of  my  soul !  I  shall  clasp  thee  again. 

And  with  God  be  the  rest. 

On  the  last  day  of  October,  1889,  Westminster 
Abbey  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  received  the 
remains  of  Robert  Browning  and  laid  them  to  rest  in 
front  of  Chaucer's  tomb,  near  Dryden's  monument. 
The  committal  service  was  entirely  choral,  and  Mrs. 
Browning's  poem,  "He  Giveth  His  Beloved  Sleep," 
was  set  to  music  composed  for  the  occasion  and  stmg 
by  the  vested  choir  of  the  abbey. 

Thou  art  gone  from  us — years  go  by — and  spring 
Gladdens,  and  the  young  earth  is  beautiful, 
Yet  thy  songs  come  not — other  bards  arise. 
But  none  like  thee — they  stand — thy  majesties. 
Like  mighty  works  which  tell  some  Spirit  there 
Hath  sat  regardless  of  neglect  and  scorn. 
Till,  its  long  task  completed,  it  hath  risen 
\nd  left  us,  never  to  return. 

S.  J.  M.  W. 


Fourth  Convocation  Story. 

The  fourth  convocation  of  the  American  University, 
like  every  other  thing  worth  while  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  this  year,  was  held  in  the  midst  of  an  atmos- 
phere charged  with  the  spirit  of  the  great  war  for 
civilization.  Wednesday,  June  5,  was  the  auspicious 
day. 

The  War  Department  gave  orders  that  the  United 
States  Engineers'  Band,  under  the  leadership  of  F.  J. 
Weber,  should  be  at  the  service  of  the  university  for 
the  convocation  exercises.  The  academic  procession 
formed  in  the  Hall  of  History,  and,  led  by  the  band, 
marched  to  the  amphitheater  in  the  grove  where  the 
exercises  were  held. 

Bishop  J.  W.  Hamilton,  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity, presided.  Upon  the  platform  were  the  Trustees 
of  the  University,  the  Board  of  Award,  the  candidates 
for  degrees,  the  speaker  of  the  day,  the  Honorable 
Champ  Clark,  and  the  band.    The  Rev,  H.  D.  Mitchell, 
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Robert  Browning  Lying  in  State,  Rezzonico  Palace,  Venice. 


chief  marshal,  with  13  pastors  from  the  churches  as 
aids,  saw  that  the  people  from  Washington  and  the 
soldiers  fiom  the  camp  were  comfortably  seated.  The 
invccaticn  was  offered  by  Bishop  W.  F.  McDowell, 
resident  bishop  of  Washington,  and  the  convocation 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Burnett,  pastor  of  Foundry 
M.  E.  Church.  Responsive  reading  was  led  by  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  Edwards,  District  Superintendent  of  the 
Washington  District  of  the  Baltimore  Conference. 
Then  Dr.  H.  D.  Mitchell  led  the  assembly  in  singing 
"America."  It  was  an  inspiring  experience  to  join  in 
the  singing  of  this  best  of  national  hymns  with  the 
Engineers'  Band  in  service  uniform  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  soldiers,  who  are  preparing  to  sail  for  the  bat- 
tlefields of  France  as  part  of  the  assembly.  A  stanza 
of  Great  Britain's  national  hymn  was  also  sung,  and 
the  two-stanza  international  hymn,  "Two  Empires  by 
the  Sea,"  which  in  words  of  poetic  fire  tell  of  the 
liberty-loving  spirit  of  Great  Britain  and  America, 
now  I'.aving  its  fullest  expression  in  the  present  world 
conflict. 

Bishop  Earl  Cranston  introduced  the  speaker,  the 
Honorable  Champ  Clark,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  said  he  was  going  to  try  to  do 
it  without  referring  to  the  war.  Bishop  Cranston 
spoke  very  r.pjjropriately  and  wittily,  but  he  did  not 
succeed  in  omitting  reference  to  the  war.     Mr.  Clark 


began  his  address  by  saying  he  intended  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  almost  all  speakers  today,  in  that  he  was 
not  going  to  say  anything  about  the  war.  He,  how- 
ever, was  far  from  successful  in  this  matter.  For  an 
hour  Mr.  Clark  held  the  attention  of  his  audience  and 
delighted  them  with  his  wisdom  and  homely  humor, 
and  drew  from  his  apparently  inexhaustible  store  of 
stories  of  outstanding  personalities  in  American  his- 
tory. In  part  of  his  address  Mr.  Clark  spoke  directly 
to  the  soldiers  present,  and  as  he  told  from  his  own 
experience  in  bis  own  inimitable  way  how  he  had 
learned  that  the  great  things  needful  for  the  American 
citizen  and  soldier  to  know  are  the  Bible,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  both  the  soldiers  and  citizens  present 
manifested  their  approval  by  their  applause. 

Chancellor  llaniilton  then  conferred  degrees,  four 
Doctors  of  Philosophy  and  one  Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 
The  audience  arose  and  sang  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  after  which  Dr.  A.  C.  True  presented  the 
list  of  those  who  bad  won  fellowships.  The  names 
appear  in  the  June  issue. 

The  exercises  closed  with  the  singing  of  the  "Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  and  the  benediction  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  Rev.  Harry  M.  Canter,  District  Super- 
intendent of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South. 
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With  deep  regret  we  announce  the  death  of  Dr. 
Martin  at  Garfield  Hospital  in  this  city,  after  a  brief 
illness.  His  valual)le  library  of  about  10,000  volumes, 
recently  given  by  him  to  the  American  University,  will 
help  carry  forward  the  useful  career  cjf  this  distin- 
guished mathematician. 


Left — Bishop  Franki^in  Hamilton.' 

Center— Dr.  S.  J.  MacWatters. 

Right— Dr.  W.  B.  Fleming,  at  Buckhannon,  W.  Va. 


Recent  Gifts  of  Money. 

Acknowledgment  of  sums  less  than  $5.00  is  to  lie  consid- 
ered sulficient  receipt  therefor. 

General  /"uKd- $4,500,  Artemas  Martin  (on  annuity). 

Chancellor's  House  Fwid— $1,016,  W.  E.  Stone :  $6.00,  J.  \V. 
Campbell:  $5.00,  R.  B.  Cuthbert,  J.  B.  Risk,  S.  P.  Crummett, 
J.  H.  Howard,  Abner  Clarke,  F.  B.  Ward,  Norman  La  Marche, 
C.  H.  Bagley;  $4.00,  C.  H.  Stocking,  T.  R.  Courtice,  H.  A. 
I'lUis;  $3.00,  J.  \V.  Campbell,  W.  F.  Seittcr,  L.  Z.  Robinson, 
H.  H.  Barr;  $3.00,  James  Torbet,  E.  E.  W'hittaker,  H.  G. 
Pearce,  F.  H.  Townsend,  D.  T.  Wilson,  Joe  Bell,  W.  H. 
Thompson,  J.  M.  Rohde,  J.  P.  Burns,  A.  R.  Johns;  $1.00,  J.  C. 
White,  C.  C.  Campbell,  J.  S.  Altman,  F.  N.  Lynch,  D.  J. 
Colgan,  W.  M.  Keller,  D.  V.  Gowdy,  C.  C.  Kennedy,  L  N. 
Kalb,  G.  W.  Flagge,  Wm.  Balcke,  C.  J.  Stuckemann,  E.  H. 
Warner.  F.  S.  Eitelgeorge,  N.  E.  Hulbert,  J.  B.  Goss,  J.  C, 
Baker,  Eugene  Weiffenbach,  H.  R.  DeBra.  C.  E.  Wakefield, 
Roland  Woodhams,  Wm.  Richards,  Wade  Smith,  R.  D.  Free- 
man. W.  F.  Kcndrick,  f.  B.  Neff,  W.  P.  Lindsay. 

Bishop  Haniilloi,  Lectureship  /^»»d— $50.00,  E.  J.  Brooker; 
$8.00,  L  L.  Seager ;  $6.00,  C.  C.  Becker ;  $5.00,  G.  L.  Hardesty, 
Mr^,  A.  M.  Bullock;  $4.00,  D.  C.  Bayless.  G.  W.  Koser,  Walter 
Firth,  John  Beddow,  F.  E.  Bacon,  J.  S.  Potts;  $3.00,  A.  W. 
Brown,  M.  L.  Eversz ;  $3.00,  G.  K.  Flack,  O.  E.  Rodkev ;  $1.00. 
H.  K.  Riffe,  E.  S.  Gahan,  E.  C.  Woodruflf,  W.  T.  Hartley,  C. 
W.  Jayco.x,  H.  G.  Bilbie,  D.  L.  Marsh. 

Mckinlcv  Memoriitl  Hall  Fjoid— $5.00,  H.  B.  Westervclt ; 
$1.00,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Tressler. 

Franklin  Hamilton  Memorial  Fund — By.  J.  Franklin  Knotts : 
$100,  Wm.  Gisriel;  $35.00,  J.  T.  Lord;  $30.00,  J.  B.  Risk; 
$15.00,  G.  B.  Hamilton;  $5.00,  J.  F.  Murray,'!.  V.  Wright,  R. 
C.  Wolff.  O.  A.  Emerson,  S.  K.  Arbuthnot,  f.  H.  Hess,  C.  E. 
Leatherby,  Archibald  Moore,  J.  E.  Scott.  G.  A.  Neeld,  N.  L. 
Brown ;  $3.00.  F.  A.  Gould,  L.  L  Lord,  L.  O.  Douds,  J.  C.  Mc- 
Minn,  H.  T.  Metheny;  $1.00,  T.  S.  Potts,  V.  A.  Nanna,  P.  S. 
Strader,  Richard  Aspinwall,  C.  E.  Bissell,  F.  H.  Black,  J.  O. 
Bolton.  L.  B.  Bowers.  E.  L.  Daniel,  J.  L.  Marquess,  J.  D. 
Mays,  F.  E.  Price,  J.  B.  Rupert,  C.  W.  Stephen,  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Welday,  J.  B.  Workman. 


Four  Thousand  Five  Hundred  Dollars. 

As  it  is  announced  in  another  column  of  The 
Courier,  annuities  continue  to  come  to  the  American 
University.  Since  the  last  issue  of  The  Courier  four 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  has  been  received  from 
Dr.  Artemas  Martin,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  All  our 
annuitants,  even  in  these  times,  are  satisfied  with  the 
rate  of  interest  we  are  able  to  pay.  We  invest  our 
securities  in  first  mortgages  in  this  city,  where  the 
rates  are  as  high  as  in  Western  cities. 


Notable    Tributes   to    Franklin    Hamilton. 

From  an  able  article  on  "The  Church  in  the  Present 
Crisis,"  in  the  Pittsburgh  Christian  Advocate,  by  Dr. 
Joseph  B.  Risk,  we  take  the  following  fine  tribute  to 
our  former  Chancellor: 

At  this  time  in  these  strenuous  days  how  we  miss  our  leader ! 
The  loss  to  the  church  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  in  the  death  of 
Bishop  Franklin  Hamilton  cannot  be  fully  estimated.  It  was 
our  privilege  to  spend  the  day  with  him  at  the  dedication  of 
our  church  at  Midland.  We  shall  never  forget  that  day.  The 
people  from  the  section  around  gathered  to  hear  the  message 
from  the  lips  of  the  eloquent  bishop.  He  was  in  a  great  mood 
of  spiritual  exaltation  and  his  sermon  made  credible  to  us  the 
traditions  of  Matthew  Simpson's  oratory. 

It  was  a  great  day.  The  memories  of  it  come  thick  and  fast. 
Not  only  the  sermon  in  the  sanctuary  but  the  brilliancy  of  his 
conversation  and  the  charm  of  his  manner  abide  with  us.  We 
had  never  seen  him  in  such  a  radiant  mood  as  on  that  day. 
How  shall  we  characterize  him — our  own  great  bishop,  our 
own  Bishop  Franklin  Hamilton?  Shall  we  characterize  him 
thus?  A  finished  scholar;  an  orator  of  classic  type;  tblc  lo 
sway  the  multitude  and  to  gratify  and  delight  the  thinker;  a 
cosmopolite  who  had  seen  many  nations  and  had  assimilated 
the  best  in  the  thought  and  literature  of  all  lands ;  a  person- 
ality so  beautiful  and  compelling  and  withal  so  winsome  and 
attractive  that  to  be  in  his  presence  was  uplifting  and  inspir- 
ing. Our  own  Bishop  Franklin  Hamilton,  the  true,  the  great 
democrat,  opposed  to  the  death,  on  the  one  hand,  to  Bolshevism 
and  on  the  other  hand,  to  autocracy  and  imperialism. 

As  we  think  of  him  as  he  appeared  to  us  on  that  day  at 
Midland  we  would  use  to  describe  him  accurately  almost  with- 
out the  change  of  a  word  the  characterization  given  by  our 
great  poet  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  who  in  this  description 
proves  that  "He  was  not  for  an  age  but  for  all  time."  Here, 
in  Shakespeare's  words,  is  conveyed  the  impression  then  made 
on  our  minds: 

"We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

He  only  in  a  general  honest  thought  held  to  the  common  good 

of  all. 
His  life  was  gentle  and  the  elements  so  mixed  in  him 
That  nature  might  stand  up  and  say 
To  all  the  world.  This  is  a  man." 

AN  APPRECIATION  BY  NEW  ENGLAND  LAYMEN. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Stewards  of  Boston 
District  to  prepare  an  Appreciation  of  Bishop  Franklin 
Hamilton  report  as  follows : 

The  departure  from  earth  of  the  immortal  spirit  of 
Franklin  Hamilton,  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
on  the  5th  day  of  this  present  month  of  May,  1918,  was  a 
most  unexpected  surprise  and  distressing  shock  to  a  large 
company  of  sincere  and  admiring  friends  throughout  our  en- 
tire connection.  Only  recently  entered  on  what  it  was  hoped 
and  believed  would  he  a  long  career  of  episcopal  usefulness, 
the  announcement  of  his  sudden  death  at  the  swift  hands  of 
dread  pneumonia  became  the  occasion  of  widespread  expres- 
sions of  disappointment  and  sorrow. 

In  connection  with  the  whole  cliurch  and  more  especially 
because  of  his  relation  to  the  Boston  District  do  we  lament 
his  early  removal  from  the  field  of  visible  service.  A  large 
part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  this  immediate  vicinity.  Here 
be  came  when  a  boy  to  secure  an  education.  The  best  which 
Boston  and  Cambridge  had  to  give  was  placed  at  his  disposal. 
For  years  he  preached  in  pulpits  in  this  metropolitan  area, 
and  as  a  pastor  shepherded  the  souls  of  many  parishioners 
who  will  forever  hold  him  in  loving  remembrance.  His  voice 
and  features  became  well  known  in  all  our  denominational 
gatherings.  When  called  to  the  Capital  of  the  country  to 
take  charge  of  the  American  University  his  home  was  still 
with  us. 
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Now  that  he  has  been  translated  to  the  Unseen  World  it  is 
here  that  deep  and  genuine  sadness  is  felt  by  a  numerous 
company  who  had  high  regard  for  him.  It  is  particularly 
I'ltting  that  this  group  of  representatives  from  the  Methodist 
Churches  of  Greater  Boston  record  its  appreciation  of  his 
character  and  career. 

To  us  he  was  in  many  ways  an  ideal  of  what  a  Christian 
man  and  preacher  of  the  Gospel  should  be.  Unselfish  in  his 
desire  to  be  of  service  to  needy  interests,  unsparing  of  his 
time  and  strength,  chaste  in  thought,  speech  and  action,  simple 
and  direct  in  the  presentation  of  the  truth  as  he  saw  it, 
dignified  in  bearing,  yet  lovable  to  all,  he  was  a  worthy  repre- 
sentative of  his  Lord.  Enriched  in  heart  and  mind  by  wide 
experience  in  travel,  he  gave  unstintedly  of  his  resources  for 
ihe  enjoyment  and  profit  of  all.  In  the  ministry  of  the  Word 
he  brought  comfort  and  inspiration  to  all  who  listened  to 
him.  To  sit  at  hfs  feet  was  to  be  taught  in  the  deep  things 
of  the  Spirit.    Many  will  yet  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed. 

We  are  told  that  in  the  last  days  of  his  illness  he  waited 
longingly  for  a  message  from  across  the  ocean  that  his  boy 
had  made  a  safe  voyage.  The  cablegram  came  after  his  own 
spirit  had  set  sail  on  that  other  sea  whose  distant  shore  is 
beyond  the  stars.  It  was  tenderly  placed  in  his  still  hand. 
With  Dr.  Conner,  who  reported  the  incident,  we  are  entirely 
persuaded  that  a  message  now  awaits  all  the  friends  of  this 
chief  pastor,  and  that  if  it  were  to  be  put  into  human 
speech  it  would  read  after  this  fashion:  "Safely  arrived 
overseas,"  and  signed  "Franklin  Hamilton." 

In  this  conviction  we  comfort  our  bereaved  but  expectant 
hearts. 

Margaret  A.  Nichols. 
Eugene  L.  Folsom. 
Geo.   H.  Carter. 
Willis  P.  Odell. 
W.   H.  H.  Bryant. 


Government  School  on  University  Campus  and  Chief 
Director. 

There  has  been  no  greater  or  more  efficient  develop- 
ment in  discovery  and  invention  in  this  or  any  other 
country  than  in  the  Chemical  Warfare  vService/of  the 
United  States  Army  located  on  the  campus  of  the 
American  University.  It  is  here  called  a  school,  for  in 
no  other  scholastic  or  industrial  institution  has  there 
been  more  profound  research  by  learned  men  aided  by 
numberless  ambitious  and  intense  students,  both  having 
been  selected  from  the  universities  or  colleges  of  the 
several  States  and  national  industries,  in  "actually  try- 
ing out  gases  on  an  artillery  scale  after  they  have  been 
studied  by  this  research  organization." 

When  Germany,  in  violation  of  all  international  law 
— all  law  inter-terrestrial,  inter-geheimal — introduced 
poisonous  gases  as  a  weapon  of  miscalled  human  war- 
fare, the  jrenius  of  Aiuerican  mind  was  put  to  its  wits 
for  the  creation  of  counter  '"chemical  warfare  devices" 
as  a  matter  of  repugnant  reprisal — fighting  Apollyon 
with  Apollyon.  Here  at  the  university,  the  center  of 
such  incomparable  ingenuity,  we  soon  had  nearly  a 
hundred  structures  and  processes  on  the  grounds  for 
the  manufacture  of  counter-gases,  aeroplane  gas 
bombs,  signal  lights,  smoke-screens  to  screen  merchant 
ships  from  enemy  submarines,  gas  shells,  incendiary 
shells,  gas  bombs  of  all  sorts,  trench  projectors  for 
firing  gas  bombs,  flaming  guns,  etc.,  etc. 

No  eulogy  would  be  extravagant  in  giving  credit  to 
Mr.  Van  IT.  Manning,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  for  the  rapid  achievements  of  his  department  in 
this  new  undertaking,  making  possible  such  ready  ac- 
cumulation of  infernal  munitions  as  have  not  been 
matched  by  German  resources  and  skill. 

.■\nd  Mr.  Manning  was  equally  sagacious  in  his  selec- 
tion of  men  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.    This  has  been  steadily 


Colonel  Gkokck  A,   IU-kkell. 

recognized  by  the  War  Department,  since  the  transfer 
to  this  department  of  this  branch  of  the  service.  He 
selected  the  best  informed  practical  scientist  and  ex- 
pert in  his  line  to  be  found  in  this  country,  Mr.  George 
A.  Burrell,  to  be  director  of  War  Gas  Investigations. 
He  had  been  well  known  for  a  number  of  years  as  a 
leading  authority  in  both  natural  and  industrial  gases. 
Mr.  Burrell  was  fortunate,  like  so  many  other  public 
men  recently  assigned  to  positions  of  high  trust  and 
great  responsibilities,  in  having  been  born  in  Ohio,  and 
in  Cleveland,  the  largest  city  of  that  State.  He  re- 
ceived his  technical  training  in  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, and  when  he  left  the  institution  in  1903  it  was  to 
accept  a  position  with  the  Fuel  Testing  Laboratory  of 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  in  St.  Louis.  In  1907  the  laboratories  were 
removed  to  Pittsburgh,  the  work  enlarged,  and  called 
the  Technology  Branch  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey. The  investigations  pursued  by  Mr.  Burrell  cov- 
ered the  entire  range  of  mine  and  industrial  gases. 
The  main  contributions  found  in  the  technical  journals 
of  which  he  is  the  writer  indicate  the  wide  range  of 
subjects  of  which  he  is  the  recognized  authority.  His 
alma  mater  has  conferred  on  him  the  scholastic  and 
honorary  degree  of  Chemical  Engineer.  When  called 
to  the  administration  of  the  Research  Division  in  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Service  he  was  commissioned  by 
the  United  States  Government  colonel  in  the  army.  It 
is  no  small  responsibility  to  have  the  charge  of  two 
thousand  chemists,  including  their  assistants,  now  on 
the  campus  of  the  American  University.  This  eminent 
representative  of  this  great  branch  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  his  office  across  the  hall  from  the  Chancellor 
of  the  LTniversity,  in  the  College  of  History.  He  is  yet 
in  the  prime  of  life,  a  gentleman  of  dignified  bearing, 
courtly  manners,  but  possessing  a  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic spirit. 

The  editor  has  presumed  the  readers  of  The 
Courier  would  be  pleased  to  have  a  reproduction  of  a 
war  photograph  of  the  colonel. 
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Home  ok  Genehai,  Pershing. 
Gen.  Pershing's  Boyhood  Home. 

Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  commander  of  the  y\.nierican 
Expeditionary  Force.s  in  France,  will  have  some  pecul- 
iar interest  in  the  terms  of  peace  made  by  the  allies 
after  the  last  battle  is  fought.  He  is  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  French  Huguenots  of  Alsace;  the  great-great- 
grandfather of  the  general  who  was  Frederick  Per- 
shing, was  born  in  Alsace  in  1724,  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  from  the  River  Rhine. 

The  Pershing  family  were  leading  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  General's  father 
was  the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  in 
Laclede,  Missouri.  The  records  of  the  church  in  the 
little  village  show  that  John  Joseph  united  with  the 
church  there  May  26,  1872.  He  never  severed  his  re- 
lation to  the  church  there  vmtil  recently,  when  it  was 
severed  by  his  confirmation  in  France  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  by  his  friend  from  the  Philippines, 
Bishop  Brent,  who  came  that  way  on  his  return  to 
this  country.  Gen.  Pershing's  wife  was  a  communi- 
cant in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

The  British  Educational  Mission. 

The  educators  in  and  about  Washington  were  given 
the  privilege  of  meeting  the  Educational  Mission  from 
Great  Britain  at  the  evening  reception  given  at  the 
Washington  Hotel.  About  two  hundred  persons  sat 
down  to  the  banquet.  It  was  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  the^  British  Government 
had  sent  to  the  United  States  the  distinguished  mis- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  procuring  closer 
co-operation  between  British  and  American  educa- 
tional institutions,  to  the  end,  greatly  desired  on  both 
sides,  of  making  increasingly  firm  the  bonds  of  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  that  now  unite  the  English- 
speaking  world. 

The  members  of  the  mission  are  Dr.  Arthur  Everett 
Shipley,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, Master  of  Christ's  College,  and  reader  in 
Zoology;  Sir  Henry  Miers,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Manchester  and  professor  of  Crystal- 
lography; the  Rev.  Edward  Mewbern  Walker,  fellow, 
senior  tutor  and  librarian  of  Queen's  College,  member 
of  the  Hebdomadal  Council,  Oxford  University;  Sir 
Henry  Jones,  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow ;  Dr.  John  Joly,  professor  of  Geology 
and  Mineralogy,  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  Miss  Caro'- 
line  Spurgeon,  professor  of  English  Literature,  Bed- 
ford College,  University  of  London,  and  Miss  Rose 
Sidgwick,  lecturer  on  Ancient  History,  University  of 
Birmingham. 


Notice  to  Applicants  for  Fellowships. 

Notwithstanding  the  continuance  of  the  war  the 
.\merican  University  will  be  able  to  grant  a  number  of 
fellowshij^s  for  the  academic  year  1919-1920,  ranging 
from  $3U0  to  $1,000. 

Two  fellowships  of  $1,000  each  must  be  granted, 
according  to  the  Massey  foundation,  to  applicants  from 
Canada.  But  in  case  there  are  no  such  applicants  they 
may  be  granted  to  other  candidates,  i  The  Swift  Foun-  '' 
dation  is  confined  to  applicants  who  are  graduates  of 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  and  who  are  recommended 
by  that  institution.  No  foreign  fellowships  will  be 
granted  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

All  applications  for  fellowships  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Director  of  Research  not  later  than  March  31, 
1919.  An  earlier  date,  however,  is  to  be  preferred. 
Candidates  will  have  preference,  other  things  being 
equal,  who  submit  a  definite  plan  and  outline  of  con- 
templated research. 

Frank  W.  ColuEr, 
Director  of  Research. 


Wherein  the  American  Army  Excels  the  German. 

When  the  United  States  declared  war  on  Germany 
the  German  leaders  in  both  the  civil  and  military  gov- 
ernment entertained  themselves  and  the  German  people 
with  stigmatizing  the  American  soldier  and  comforting 
themselves  with  vainglorious  sneers  of  the  American 
Government,  declaring  no  adequate  army  could  be 
created  or,  if  created,  transported  to  Europe.  In  this 
instance,  as  of  all  those  who  think  more  highly  of 
themselves  than  they  ought  to  think,  "pride  goeth  be- 
fore destruction  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall." 
What  a  fall  of  temperature  to  say  the  least  there  has 
been !  Little  wonder  that  the  German  soldiers  ran 
from  Zeebrugge  crying  as  they  ran  :  "The  Americans, 
the  Americans  are  coming  1"  At  no  time  since  have 
they  withstood  with  unbroken  ranks  the  on-marching 
of  the  terrifying  "Yanks." 

Wherefore  this  deadfall  of  the  mercury?  It  is  not 
because  of  the  paucity  of  numbers,  shortage  of  bread 
or  lack  of  munitions — not  altogether  the  tremulous 
morale  of  the  German  army  or  wholly  the  shattered 
courage  of  the  German  soldier.  But  there  are  other 
reasons  and  enough  of  them  to  foretell  the  downfall 
of  the  Kaiser's  kingdom.  The  tune  has  gone  out  of 
Deutschland  nher  alles,  and  the  running  away  is  too 
imperative  just  now  to  wait  for  the  Victrola.  The 
Russians  drank  vodka,  the  Japanese  milk.  The  Ger- 
mans drink  beer  and  captured  champagne  and  wine; 
the  Americans  cofTee  and  water.  The  Americans  know 
what  they  are  doing;  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Germans 
do  not.  Of  the  first  engineers  on  the  American  Uni- 
versity campus  85  per  cent  were  alumni  of  universities 
or  colleges.  Bernhardi  in  his  much-talked-about  book 
laments  that  so  many  of  the  young  men  admitted  to 
the  German  army  knew  nothing  of  Bismarck.  Every 
correspondent  of  the  American  newspapers  writes  of 
the  religious  character  and  exemplary  demeanor  of  the 
American  armies,  and  the  favorable  impression  they 
have  made  on  ah  the  people  they  have  met.  As  to  the 
"development  by  war  of  the  noblest  virtues  of  man"  in 
the  German  army,  some  account  is  given  in  the  report 
of  a  battle  published  in  the  Janer'sche  Tageblatt,  Oc- 
tober 8,  1914,  the  article  being  entitled,  "A  Day  of 
Honor  for  Our  Regiment,  September  24,  1914."  The 
account  is  as  follows :  "Now  it  is  down  with  the 
enemy.    And  we  zvill  give  them  no  quarter.     *     *     * 
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New  Building  for  Chemicai,  Warfare  Service  as  in  October,  1918.     McKinley  Memorial  Buii-ding  at  Left. 


IVe  knock  down  or  bayonet  the  zvounded.  *  *  * 
Tender-hearted  souls  are  so  kind  to  the  French  wound- 
ed that  they  finish  them  with  a  bullet,  but  others  g:ive 
them  as  many  thrusts  and  blows  as  they  can."  We 
recall  the  honor  awarded  the  author  of  the  Poem  of 
Hate. 

There  remains  after  guns  are  stacked  and  swords  are 
sheathed  more  of  a  problem,  which  is  to  be  found  con- 
tag;iously  abroad  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Central 
Powers  than  their  armies  have  even  given  us,  whether 
in  their  treatment  of  our  prisoners  or  our  patients  in 
their  hospitals.  It  is  the  study  of  revenge — how  can 
their  hatred  be  overcome.  "It  is  nobler  to  convert 
souls  than  to  conquer  kingdoms."  The  tirst  problem  in 
life  is  to  unite  one's  self  with  something  we  have  not 
met  with  in  battle  with  the  Germans,  Turks,  .\u?trians 
or  Bulgarians.  Their  right  and  might  are  the  same.  By 
their  education  or  need  of  it,  shall  we  simply  say  they 
have  been  misled?  If  one  can  find  grace  sufficient  to 
speak  so  charitably  of  such  tuition  or  lack  of  it  as  to 
call  it  fanaticism,  then  it  is  indisputable  "religion 
caricatured."  "Fanaticism  makes  man  a  wild  beast." 
Can  we  ever  rise  above  such  reversion  to  type  ?  Go  to 
Borneo  for  experience  and  example.  Can  we  ever 
hone  for  even  the  first  step  to  a  cure  which  is  to  be 
willing  to  be  cured?  But  Lord  Shaftsbury  said,  "The 
first  step  toward  a  cure  is  a  knowledge  of  the  disorder." 
But  there  are  some  who  prefer  to  die  rather  than  to 
know.  If  educate  we  must,  and  educate  the  world  at- 
mosphere well.  I  fear  we  must  begin  in  the  nursery 
and  rro  on  at  the  school.  It  may  have  to  be  the  method 
of  Dr.  Howe  for  Laura  Bridgman  over  again.  "  'Tis 
hard !  Biit  that  which  we  are  not  permitted  to  correct 
is  rennered  hVhter  by  patience."  Education  is  a  better 
safeguard  of  liberty  than  a  standing  army.  Imperative 
as  it  is.  it  will  be  found,  "Our  universities  cure  men  of 
doing  things  by  halves,  be  the  things  mental  or  muscu- 
lar." Wc  must  get  men  and  nations  to  converse  with 
what  is  above  them.  Nations,  like  individuals,  must  be 
newborn  of  heaven.  The  secret  of  man's  nature  lies 
in  his  religion.  And  this  alone  will  teach  our  enemies 
to  be  our  friends. 


Table  Talk. 

The  Government  has  added  a  fire-escajje  to  the 
McKinley  or  Ohio  Building. 

It  should  be  encouraging  to  donors  to  knuw  that  for 
every  dollar  they  give,  five  more  are  added  to  it. 

The  addition  to  the  number  of  students  in  the  Ameri- 
can University  requires  the  institution  to  open  a  num- 
ber of  additional  departments. 

The  new  secretaries  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  are  a  busy  and  enterprising  group.  Their 
new  building  "is  twins." 

The  Gas  Service  of  the  War  Department  has  1,700 
persons  employed  in  and  around  the  University 
buildings. 

There  is  no  thought  of  discontinuing  instruction  in 
the  University.  The  classes  that  cannot  be  accommo- 
dated in  the  College  of  History  will  be  given  ins'.ruc- 
tion  in  the  city. 

The  Government  has  built  70  buildings  for  labora- 
tory purposes  on  the  LTniversity  campus.  These,  with 
nearly  or  quite  -^0  acres  of  barracks  built  by  the  Army 
for  soldiers,  make  a  small  city. 

In  trying  to  accommodate  the  Government  with  ad- 
ditional offices,  the  Chancellor  gave  up  his  office  and 
the  Registrar  did  likewise.  So  also  did  Professor  Mac- 
Watters. 

In  changing  rooms  in  the  College  of  History,  the 
faculty  of  the  University  were  able  to  get  the  adjoin- 
ing rooms  of  numbers  7,  8  and  9,  which  are  connecting 
rooms. 

With  the  great  number  of  applicants  for  fellow- 
ships, it  is  unavoidable  that  some  must  be  disappointed. 
Last  year  we  were  only  able  to  give  eight;  this  year 
we  have  given  ten.    We  can  only  say.  Try  again. 

The  frequent  inquiries  lead  us  to  say  again,  the 
American  University  has  not  leased,  rented  or  thought 
of  asking  the  Go\ernment  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the 
3roperty  which  serves  to  help  win  the  war. 

The  April  number  of  The  University  Courier 
has  been  received  with  great  favor  in  England,  and  the 
request  comes  to  allow  the  reprint  of  the  hitherto  un- 
published poem  of  Robert  Browning,  with  the  use  of 
the  portfolio. 
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An  old  soldier  in  the  University  camp,  commenting 
on  the  daring  and  driving  of  the  American  boys  at  the 
recent  battle  of  the  Marne,  said: 

"  'Tis  not  'training"  to  the  soldier's  fate, 
But  'git  and  git'  that  makes  men  great." 

Students  in  the  research  departments  of  the  United 
States  Government  under  the  tuition  of  the  counseling 
professors  of  the  University  can  matriculate  a.;  stu- 
dents in  the  institution  and  receive  degrees  after  sat- 
isfactorily completing  the  curriculum. 

To  accommodate  the  War  Department  with  its  in- 
creasing demands  for  more  room,  the  University  has 
consented  to  the  removal  of  its  library  from  the  rooms 
on  the  first  floor  to  the  attic  rooms  of  the  College  of 
History. 

Pelmanism  is  having  an  increasing  interest  in  Eng- 
land as  a  system  of  mental  discipline.  It  receives  the 
unqualified  endorsement  of  Sir  William  Robertson 
Nicoll,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  and  a  number  of  prominent 
educators  in  Great  Britain. 

The  revolution  in  Germany  after  the  war  will  be 
more  educational  than  political.  It  will  be  a  new  spirit 
for  a  new  age.  The  old  school  of  force  goes  down 
with  the  defeat  of  the  Huns.  The  master  spirit  of 
the  Western  World  will  open  a  new  school  at  Potsdam. 
Tuition  free. 

The  Faculty  and  Trustees  of  the  American  Univer- 
sity sympathize  deeply  with  Major-General  W.  L. 
Sibert  in  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  his  wife. 
General  Sibert  is  the  commanding  officer  of  the  War 
Department  in  charge  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Serv- 
ice on  the  campus  of  the  University. 

The  Civil  Engineers,  during  their  training  in  the 
University  camj).  are  never  idle.  The  commanding 
officer  directs  their  employment  when  they  are  not  "of¥ 
on  a  hike"  or  receiving  instructions  in  the  drill,  in 
building  roads  over  the  campus  or  in  grading  the 
grounds  about  the  new  buildings. 

The  Chemical  Warfare  Service  publishes  an  enter- 
prising little  paper  entitled  The  Retort.  It  is  a  pub- 
licity bulletin,  giving  such  information  as  does  not  need 
be  censored.  It  furnishes  also  the  several  chemists 
with  such  technical  communication  as  they  desire  to 
make  one  with  another. 

What  was  the  University  campus  when  war  was 
declared  is  now  a  war  city  of  nearly  2,000  Govern- 
ment employees,  occupying  nearly  one  hundred  new 
buildings ;  these,  with  the  barracks  of  the  soldiers, 
cover  nearly  all  the  ground  except  the  grove  of  native 
forest  trees. 

Some  of  the  soldiers  who  received  their  training  in 
the  American  University  Camp  were  in  the  battle  of 
the  Marne,  and  with  all  the  others  not  only  stood  their 
ground  against  the  drive  of  the  Germans,  but  turned 
them  back  again  to  the  river  and  made  prisoners  of 
many  hundreds  of  them. 

The  uniform  courtesy  of  the  Government  officials 
occupying  the  University  building  is  no  more  marked 
than  their  close  watch  in  keeping  the  rooms  cleaned 
and  the  halls  tidy,  "swept  and  garnished,"  and  the 
grounds  and  walks  around  the  College  of  History  so 
well  looked  after  by  the  gardener  as  to  be  in  good 
taste,  and  with  more  rain,  the  making  of  a  good  lawn. 

When  the  chemists  and  their  assistants  in  the  dif- 
ferent offices  of  the  University  buildings  receive  their 
pay,  they  give  the  odd  cents  to  help  care  for  the 
destitute  children  of  the  Allies.    Mrs.  Collier,  who  has 


a  box  placed  in  the  front  hall  of  the  College  of  History 
to  receive  these  pennies,  has  collected  not  a  few  dollars 
from  the  hundreds  of  cents.  Major  Jones  and  Captain 
Fuhrman  have  greatly  aided. 

The  Educational  Commission  from  Great  Britain  was 
given  a  brilliant  reception  and  banquet  at  the  Hotel 
Washington  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace,  a  department  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington.  One  of  the  vice-chancellors  in  his 
post-prandial  spee'-h  gave  an  English  boy's  account  of 
the  analysis  of  water.  When  being  examined  on  his 
study  of  First  Things  he  was  asked,  What  are  the 
constituent  elements  of  water,  he  replied  promptly: 
"Oxygen  and  Cambridgen." 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Hiraiwa,  Bishop  of  the  United 
Methodist  Churches  of  Japan,  who  is  on  a  mission  to 
this  country,  during  his  short  stay  in  Washington  vis- 
ited the  University  in  company  with  Bishop  and  Mrs. 
McDowell  and  Dr.  Edwards,  Superintendent  of  the 
Washington  District.  He  expressed  no  little  surprise 
over  the  "great  preparedness"  seen  on  the  University 
campus  and  in  the  several  buildings  of  the  institution. 
He  gives  every  assurance  of  the  most  friendly  rela- 
tions existing  between  Japan  and  this  country. 
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Theodore  Roosevelt 
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Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  by  death  has  escaped  from 
death.  As  Charles  Kins>sley  said  of  T'erseus:  "If  he 
had  not  been  of  the  race  of  the  Jniinortals  he  would 
have  perished."     His  immortahty  in  this  life  inter- 


ests this  world  far  more  than  his  immortality  in  the 
life  to  come.  In  the  future  life  all  men  are  immor- 
tal. But  how  few  men  here !  France  has  only 
forty  members  of  the  French  Academy  that  she  ven- 
tures  to  call   The   Immortals.     England  called   only 
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the  Yorkshire  "76  foot"  Immortals.  There  is  an  old 
book  in  the  Congressional  Library  which  sums  up 
human  history  in  the  "World's  One  Hundred  Men." 

There  is  no  other  such  figure  as  this  ex-President  in 
all  American  history,  and  when  the  next  book  of  the 
"World's  Second  Hundred  Men"  is  written  Theodore 
Roosevelt  will  be  found  in  the  list. 

The  Roosevelt  who  is  Immortal  is  the  very  same 
Roosevelt  who  was  mortal.  "Oliver  Cromwell  dead 
two  hundred  years  ago  does  yet  speak,  nay,  per- 
haps now  first  begins  to  speak."  We  care  hereafter 
to  have  the  man  here  that  we  walked  with  and 
talked  with  there.  The  world  will  ask  less  for  when 
he  was  born  and  when  he  died  than  for  what  he  was 
and  what  he  did  while  he  lived.  There  are  men 
whose  achievements  only  intoxicate  them,  and  when 
they  die  they  are  dead.  But  what  was  crowded  int© 
the  sixty  years  that  belonged  in  seventy  of  the  life 
of  Roosevelt,  when  the  world  was  going  dead 
wrong,  is  what  makes  his  life  worth  while  now.  He 
was  always  at  the  front ;  riding  down  the  line. 

He  was  transcendently  human.  He  had  had  his 
full  growth,  and  stood  on  his  feet  in  perfect  stature. 
There  was  nothing  atrophied  about  him.  He  had 
his  bountiful  powers  constantly  in  restless  exercise. 
What  seemed  impulsive  in  him  was  simply  the 
speed  of  his  motor. 

He  was  the  great  Commoner  of  his  time,  but  never 
commonplace.  Born  high  enough  up  to  have  no  one 
above  him,  he  went  about  jostling  men  in  the  street. 
He  leveled  dignities  at  one  blow.  A  company  of  vener- 
able bishops  called  upon  him  at  one  time  to  interest 
him  in  some  moral  reform.  The  spokesman  began  by 
saying:     "Mr.  President,  we  believe  you  want  to  do 

right "     Roosevelt  interrupted  him  instantly  by 

saying:  "By  George,  I  intend  to  do  right!" 

Tempted  in  all  points,  as  we  are,  he  never  in- 
tended to  sin.  He  was  honest  straight  through. 
The  basis  of  his  high  thinking  was  his  perfect  hon- 
esty. His  conscience  was  one  needed  for  his  age, 
and  he  made  his  age  to  know  it.  In  his  forcible  de- 
mands nothing  short  of  the  most  rigorous  accuracy 
could  satisfy  his  conscientious  regard  for  truth.  He 
was  so  transparent  there  was  no  one  who  could  fail 
to  see  his  faults.  At  white  heat  they  were  well 
lighted  up,  and  when  the  freezing  was  extremely 
low  the  resulting  ice  portrayed  them  as  in  the  mir- 
ror. For  this  reason  his  honorable  foes  have  been 
among  the  first  to  bring  charitable  tributes  to  his 
memory. 

He  defended  in  forcible  terms  the  integrity  of  the 
home,  and  for  an  example,  his  family  would  take 
him  anywhere.  In  this  fact  inheres  the  essence  of 
his  patriotism.  He  will  be  long  remembered  for  his 
denunciation  of  the  home-breaker,  and  he  never 
veered  his  words  for  the  sake  of  the  present  com- 
pany. When  he  attacked  wrong  in  the  home  or  the 
state  he  went  where  there  was  most  of  it ;  Paris,  for 
instance,  or  California;  and  London,  in  criticism  of 
administration  in  Egypt. 

Passionately  ambitious,  it  was  this  that  carried 
him  mto  adventure  in  the  wilds,  into  letters,  poli- 
tics, science  and  government.  But  there  was  largely 
this  element  in  his  ambition— what  he  saw  other 
men  neglected  to  do  or  to  do  well,  he  wanted  im- 
mediately to  do  himself. 

So  devotedly  and  pre-eminently  American,  his 
patriotism,  a  genuine  love  of  country,  ran  into  all  that 


he  was  and  all  that  he  did.  He  was  all  he  was  of 
choice ;  first  in  peace,  but  when  forced  into  it,  zealously 
in  war  to  have  peace.  It  is  significant  that  his  last 
words  were  to  help  the  world  to  be  rid  of  war. 

The  courage,  resolution,  honor,  sincerity  and 
Christian  integrity  of  his  manhood  shall  preserve  his 
name  in  all  generations.  "  'Tis  Jehovah's  plan  that 
only  manhood  ever  makes  the  man." 


Bishop  Franklin  Hamilton. 
By  Bishop  Quayle. 

(During  the  memorial  service  at  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  this  tribute  to  Bishop  Franklin  Hamilton  was 
read  by  Bishop  Quayle.) 

Bishop  Franklin  Hamilton  has  changed  his  residence. 
He  now  dwells  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  City  called 
New  Jerusalem.  His  assignment  was  not  made  by  the 
General  Conference  nor  by  the  Board  of  Bishops,  but  by 
the  Bishop  and  Shepherd  of  his  soul. 

The  Bishops  were  in  session,  guests  of  his  and  the 
Methodism  of  Pittsburgh,  but  he  could  not  come  to  bid 
them  welcome.  He  was  holding  an  interview  with  the 
Chief  Shepherd.  His  courtesy,  untaught,  inbred,  should 
have  flowered  in  that  hour  of  his  brethren  coming  to  his 
residential  city.  We  all  know  how  gracious  a  host  he 
would  have  been,  how  refined  and  unaffected  his  words  of 
welcome  would  have  been.  Now,  these  words  of  brotherly 
welcome  are  yet  to  be  spoken.  I  doubt  not  they  will  be 
uttered  later  when  we  shall,  one  by  one,  please  God,  ar- 
rive in  the  City  where  our  brother  has  out-hasted  us  in 
arriving.  He  will  not  forget  us  in  his  residence  in  the 
Glad  Continent  where  he  has  now  landed. 

We  are  all  apprised  how  real  is  the  loss  Methodism  sus- 
tains in  the  death  of  his  brain  and  big  purpose.  He  was 
beginning  a  new  administration.  He  had  held  many 
places  of  taxing  responsibility  and  each  one  honorably 
and  well.  Nowhere  had  he  failed.  He  was  honor  student 
in  Harvard,  was  class  orator  by  the  election  of  his  class, 
was  university  orator  by  the  election  of  its  faculty  at  the 
250th  anniversary  of  Harvard  University  and  on  that  occa- 
sion spoke  on  the  same  platform  with  James  Russell 
Lowell  and  you  may  see  the  orations  of  both  in  the  memo- 
rial volume  of  that  distinguished  event.  He  studied  in 
Europe.  Though  he  had  been  student  in  Germany,  unlike 
most  of  those  Americans,  he  was  not  unaware  of  the  Ger- 
man character,  for  from  the  first  hour  of  the  German 
breaking  out  on  civilization  he  spoke  stern  words  of  con- 
demnation of  the  chief  atrocity  of  human  history.  He  was 
master  of  a  trained  mind  and  lover  of  high  things  and  an 
unobtrusive  specimen  of  a  cultivated  American  gentleman 
and  Christian. 

I  cannot  well  speak  of  him  seeing  I  loved  him.  My  heart 
is  blurred  with  tears  on  this  and  every  remembrance  of 
him.  He  came  to  the  Episcopacy  trained  for  that  service 
as  few  occupants  of  that  position  have  been  trained.  How 
he  invaded  the  new  business  is  well  known  to  such  as  had 
a  mind  to  noble  beginnings.  It  makes  a  body's  heart  ten- 
der as  spring  with  first  violets  to  recall,  as  I  recall,  how 
he  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  hearts  as  well  as  in 
the  esteem  and  plaudits  of  his  brother  ministers  and  lay- 
men in  the   Pittsburgh  region. 

He  was  American  in  his  heart.  He  cared  for  the  human 
race  as  Jesus  taught  him.  He  loved  the  black  man,  though 
truth  to  say,  he  was  not  responsible  for  that,  seeing  his 
distinguished  brother.  Bishop  John  W.  Hamilton,  had 
fathered  him  and  brothered  him,  and  no  better  friend  to 
the  black  man  has  appeared  since  Livingstone  and  Lincoln 
than  John  W.  Hamilton.  And  it  is  fitting  that  Franklin 
Hamilton's  soldier  son  in  Europe,  whose  safe  landing  was 
the  last  received  earthly  telegram  his  eyes  scanned  and 
which  was  holden  in  his  dead  fond  hand  at  his  burial, 
Hamilton  chose  to  be  an  officer  in  a  black  regiment. 

I  saw  Franklin  last  after  this  wise.  Before  leaving 
Pittsburgh  on  my  Master's  business  I  called  at  the  family 
residence,  was  admitted  by  the  brave,  beautiful  widow 
who  had  so  recently  been  a  wife,  was  let  into  his  room 
alone  where  my  friend  and  your  friend  lay  like  a  recum- 
bent statue  so  strong  and  manly  and  as  if  asleep,  and  I 
said  softly,  "Friend,  brother,"  but  he  was  fast  asleep  and 
I  did  not  waken  him,  but  softly  said,  "I  will  see  you  an- 
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other  morning,"  and  passed  out,  into  the  sunshine  blurred 
with  my  tears. 

And  our  brother  is  out  on  that  landscape  without  the 
city  where  the  leaves  never  will  have  autumnal  tints  nor 
come  to  withering  but  where  all  the  winds  that  blow  are 
winds  of  spring  and  where  the  Shepherd  of  Souls  leads 
His  flock  out  in  pastures  infinite,  where  they  are  shep- 
herded by  the  Voice  of  God. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  minister,  was  at  his  soldier  son's 
death  bed,  when  the  boy  sleepily  said,  "Kiss  me  good- 
night. Daddy,  kiss  me  goodnight,"  and  his  father  leaned 
over  and  kissed  his  boy  on  the  face  and  softly,  tearfully 
replied,  "Goodnight,  son."  But  his  Heavenly  Father  kissed 
the  soldier  boy  awake  in  the  morning.  So  was  Franklin 
Hamilton  kissed  asleep  by  the  wife  of  his  heart,  but 
kissed  awake  by  the  Lord  of  his  life,  and  dwells  with  much 
smiling  in  the  Everlasting  Day. 

TRIBUTE  FROM   THE  METHODIST  SOCIAL  UNION  OF  BOSTON. 

One  has  said  that  we  are  not  so  much  in  need  of  men  as 
we  are  in  need  of  a  man.  Bishop  Franklin  Hamilton  was  a 
man. 

We  are  not  yet  far  enough  away  from  him  to  appreciate  his 
true  worth.  The  most  that  we  can  do  is  to  leave  on  record 
that  we  deeply  feel  our  loss  in  the  death  of  Franklin  Hamilton, 
but  we  thank  our  Heavenly  Father  for  having  sent  such  a 
soul  into  our  midst,  and  that  we  have  known  this  great  man, 
and  could  say  our  friend.  Time  alone  will  be  able  to  give 
him  his  true  place  in  the  Christian  Church. 

Here  was  a  brilliant  human  presence,  distinguishable,  hon- 
orable and  lovable.  A  beautiful  human  soul.  He  does  not 
need  our  praise.  The  main  thing  is  that  we  have  known  him, 
loved  him,  and  that  he  belonged  to  us. 

Franklin  Hamilton,  you  have  left  us,  but  you  are  not  for- 
gotten. 

We  extend  our  sympathy  to  the  ever-faithful  wife  and 
his  dear  children  and  to  his  brother.  Bishop  J.  W.  Ham- 
ilton. 

Edward  Marsh, 
A.  Chalmers, 
Everett  O.  Fisk, 

Committee. 
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A  Page  of  Hieroglyphics  Thousands  of  Years  Old 

To  Dr.  George  S.  Duncan,  Ph.  D.,  we  are  indebted  for 

the  privilege  of  reading  these  earliest  recorded 

thoughts  of  men. 

OPENING  THE  TOMBS  OF  THE  PHARAOHS. 

The  Accurate  Text  of  an  Egyptian  Bible  Brought  Forth 

Which  Must  Be  Regarded  as  the  Oldest 

Religious  Book  in  the  World. 


Director     of 


By  Frank  W.  Collier 
Research     in     the     American     University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


{Reprint  from  Boston  Transcript.') 

Our  Bible  is  a  very  ancient  book.  But  its  oldest  teach- 
ings do  not  claim  to  be  earlier  than  Abraham,  the  father 
of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  the  earliest  possible  date  for 
.•\braham  is  2100  B.  C.  About  forty  years  ago  there  was 
discovered  a  collection  of  sacred  texts,  or  Bible,  which 
contained  the  Gospel,  or  Good  News  (for,  like  the  Chris- 
tian revelation,  it  professes  to  be  good  news),  as  under- 
stood by  the  pharaohs  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  some  of  these 
texts  preceded  Abraham  as  much  as  Abraham  did  the  birth 
of  Christ,  or  they  were  as  far  in  time  from  Abraham  as  the 
Four  Gospels  are  from  us;  in  short,  they  were  written  6000 
years  ago.  They  were  cut  into  stone  in  the  most  ancient 
Egyptian  characters,  and  are  now,  by  grace  of  the  labors 
of  a  great  Orientalist,  to  be  read  in  English — the  first  lan- 
guage into  which  they  have  been  translated. 

About  fourteen  miles  south  of  Cairo,  Egypt,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Nile,  bordering  on  the  Libyan  desert,  is  the 
village  of  Sakkara.  It  is  near  the  site  of  Memphis,  which 
was  the  largest  city  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  until  about  1600 
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B.  C.  the  seat  of  government.  Sakkara  was  the  necropolis, 
or  royal  ce.iietery  of  Memphis.  It  is  filled  with  tombs  of 
pharaohs  from  the  third  dynasty,  3000  B.  C,  to  the  twenty- 
sixth  dynasty,  .'i2.5  B.  C.  The  sands  of  centuries,  driven 
by  the  west  winds  from  the  desert,  were  piled  up  until 
these  tombs  were  completely  covered,  the  only  trace  being- 
mounds  appearing  on  the  surface.  About  1880,  Egyptolo- 
gists, such  as  Mariette,  Maspero,  Petrie  and  Quibell,  be- 
gan to  dig  through  these  mounds.  Many  tombs  and  pyra 
mids  were  thus  discovered  and  opened. 

Opening  the  Tombs  of  the  Pharaohs. 

Among  the  pyramids  opened  were  those  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  dynasty  pharaohs,  2665-2475  B.  C,  Unis,  Tety,  Pepy 
I,  Mernere,  and  Pepy  II.  Upon  entering  these  pyramids 
the  eyes  of  the  archaeologists  were  delighted  with  a  mosf: 
remarkable  discovery — the  great  stone  walls  were  covered 
with  texts  in  the  most  ancient  hieroglyphic  writing.  It 
was  proved  later  that  these  texts  consisted  of  prayers, 
hymns,  incantations,  magical  formulae,  lists  of  offerings, 
and  descriptions  of  the  Egyptian  heaven  and  the  life  there- 
in. These  inscriptions  were  to  be  used  by  the  dead  pha- 
raoh  to  insure  his  progress  to  and  happiness  in  the  next 
world.  Thus,  while  different  in  purpose,  these  inscriptions 
may  be  likened  to  the  custom  of  Christians  carrying  upon 
their  tombstones  such  Biblical  passages  as,  "He  giveth 
his  beloved  sleep,"  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth," 
"I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life." 

The  Oldest  Religious  Book  in  the  World. 

The  inner  walls  of  these  pyramids  were  extensive,  and 
thus  there  was  space  for  thousands  of  lines;  to  be  e.xact. 
seven  thousand  and  forty.  But  as  the  same  texts  occur 
in  each  of  the  five  pyramids  it  is  evident  that  we  have,  if 
not  the  entire  oldest  Egyptian  Bible,  at  least  the  bulk  of 
it.  This  repetition  is  also  very  fortunate  in  that  it  makes 
possible  the  restoration  of  an  obliterated  text  in  one  pyra- 
mid to  be  restored  by  the  perfect  copy  of  the  same  text 
in  another  pyramid.  Thus  we  are  able  to  get  a  pretty 
accurate  text  of  the  oldest  Egyptian  Bible,  which  must  be 
regarded  as  the  oldest  religious  book  in  the  world,  and. 
in  fact,  the  oldest  book  of  any  kind.  These  texts,  however, 
are  of  different  dates,  just  as  the  documents  which  make 
up  our  Bible  are  of  different  dates.  They  are  the  growth 
of  many  centuries,  undoubtedly  being  very  old  when  in- 
scribed upon  the  walls  of  the  pyramid-tombs  of  the  pha- 
raohs of  the  fifth  and  sixth  dynasties,  the  latest  pharaoh 
of  which  having  died  2475  B.  C.  Historical  references  in 
the  inscriptions  prove  that  some  of  the  texts  go  back  to 
a  period  as  early  as  4000  B.  C,  if  not  earlier. 

After  the  Egyptologists  had  dug  their  way  into  these 
pyramids,  discovered  the  inscriptions  and  photographed 
them,  they  found  they  could  not  translate  them.  It  is 
true  that  Maspero  from  1882-1892  tried  to  translate  them 
into  French,  but  his  results  are  inaccurate  and  unreliable, 
due  to  faulty  texts  and  the  fact  that  Egyptology  was  in 
its  infancy.  Even  now  there  are  many  unknown  words 
and  obscure  references  which  can  only  be  understood  as 
Egyptology  progresses.  Some  of  the  inscriptions  are 
magical  forms  without  meaning  even  to  the  priests,  and 
were  mere  sounds,  the  repetition  of  which  was  to  inspire 
awe,  wonder,  and  reverence  for  the  unknown  and  mys- 
terious. 


Dr.  Duncan's  Difficult  Task  and  Accomplishment. 

Dr.  George  S.  Duncan,  Ph.  D.,  a  thorough  scholar  who 
has  a  passion  for  teaching,  and  who  delights  to  bring  the 
results  of  accurate  scholarship  to  the  largest  possible  num- 
ber of  human  beings,  is  the  man  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  privilege  of  reading  these  earliest  recorded 
tlio.tghts  of  men.  Dr.  Duncan  when  he  began  some  years 
ago  the  translating  of  these  inscriptions  imposed  upon 
himself  a  very  difficult  and  tedious  task.  But  he  was  well 
equipped  for  the  work.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Williams  Col- 
lege and  -a  post-graduate  of  Princeton,  Johns  Hopkins, 
Oxford,  and  Berlin;  and  is  connected  with  the  departments 
of  Egyptology  and  Assyriology  in  *  *  *  the  American 
I'niversity  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Duncan  expects  his  work  will  be  ready  for  the  press. 
*****  T^Ye  have  seen  the  work  in  manuscript, 
and  have  permission  to  present  here  a  few  of  these  trans- 
lated inscriptions  so  that  scholars  and  cultured  persons  in 
general,  as  well  as  students  of  human  thought  and  of 
comparative  religion  in  particular,  may  get  an  idea  of  the 
rich  field  opened  up  to  them  by  the  labors  of  this  pains- 
taking Orientalist.  The  numbers  refer  to  sections  in  Dr. 
Duncan's  work. 

The  future  world  is  a  glorified  form  of  the  present  world 
with  trees,  reeds,  flowers,  fields,  lakes  and  rivers:- 

King  Unis  has  come  to  the  pools  which  are  in  the  region 
of  the  floods  at  the  great  inundation,  to  the  place  of  peace 
with  green  fields  in  the  horizon.     508. 

The  bower  of  King  Unis  is  planted  in  the  field  of  reeds. 
130. 

They  give  to  this  King  Tety  the  tree  of  life  whereof 
thev  live.     1216.  ' 

This  King  Pepy  is  on  the  way  to  the  field  of  life.    1280. 

Thou  hast  gone  up  into  the  lake  of  life.     1979. 

The  Journey  to  the  Next  World. 

The  journey  to  the  next  world  is  described: 

The  two  rafts  of  the  sky  are  placed  for  King  Unis  tha' 
he  may  ferry  over  therewith  to  the  horizon  in  company 
of  Re.'    337. 

Mayest  thou  ferry  him  over  in  this  ferryboat  in  which 
vou  ferry  over  the  gods.    384. 

Thou  findest  Re  standing  there,  he  comes  to  thee,  he 
seizes  thy  arm.  he  leads  thee  into  the  double  palace  of  the 
sky,  he  places  thee  upon  the  throne  of  Osiris.     757. 

The  door  of  heaven  is  opened  for  the  dead  king  after 
repeating  the  following  prayer: 

Men  fall,  their  name  is  not,  seize  thou  King  Tety  by  the 
arm,  take  thou  King  Tety  to  the  sky  that  he  die  not  or 
earth  among  men.    604. 

Heaven  as  Pictured  in  the  Inscriptions. 

Heaven  in  these  inscriptions  seems  to  be  an  aristocratic 
place,  only  the  life  of  the  gods  and  the  pharaohs  is  de- 
scribed: 

King  Unis  is  with  you,  O  gods,  you  are  with  King  Unis, 
O  gods.     377. 

King  Unis  lives  with  you,  O  gods,  you  live  with  KniK 
Unis,  O  gods. 

The  face  of  God  appears  to  King  Unis,  thus  King  Unis 
sits  upon  the  great  throne  at  the  side  of  God.     391. 

The  gods  are  they 

Who  support  themselves  on  their  golden  sceptres.  Who 
anoint  themselves  with  fine  quality  oil,  who  clothe  them- 
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selves  with  red  linen.  Who  live  upon  fig  cakes,  who  drink 
wine.     1511. 

The  dead  pharaoh  becomes  a  god: 

Re  has  confirmed  to  King  Neferkere  that  he  become 
divine.     2036. 

Nut  has  caused  that  thou  art  a  god.     25. 

King  Unis  has  come  that  you  may  see  him  become  a 
great  god.     372. 

King  Unis  is  a  god  older  than  the  oldest.     4Q8. 

Ceremonial  purification  is  necessary  for  dwelling  in 
heaven: 

Hail,  King  Pepy,  thou  art  pure,  thy  ka  is  pure,  thy  soul 
is  pure  among  the  glorified,  thy  soul  is  pure  among  the 
gods.     839. 

Horus  purifies  thee  in  heaven.     841. 

The  Belief  in  a  Resurrection. 

The  belief  in  a  resurrection  of  the  body  is  affirmed  in 
numerous  inscriptions: 

She  (the  goddess  Nut)  unites  for  thee  thy  bones,  she 
unites  for  thee  thy  members.  She  places  for  thee  thy 
heart  in  thy  body.     835. 

Thy  head  is  placed  for  thee,  thy  head  is  fastened  for  thee 
to  the  bones.     9. 

O  Tety,  lift  yourself  up  after  you  have  received  your 
head,  pull  together  thy  bones,  shake  off  thy  dust.     735. 

Horus  has  united  for  thee  thy  members,  he  has  joined 
thee  together.    635. 

Horus  has  pressed  for  thee  thy  mouth,  he  has  adjusted 
for  thee  thy  mouth  to  thy  bones.     G44. 

Thou  hast  received  thy  head,  thou  hast  embraced  thy 
bones,  thou  hast  collected  thy  members,  thou  shakest  off 
the  dust  from  thy  flesh.     654. 

The  Egyptian  Heaven. 

The  Egyptian  heaven  was  a  mecca  for  epicures;  there 
was  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  in  great  variety: 

Sit  down  to  thy  thousands  of  bread,  thy  thousands  of 
beer,  thy  thousands  of  oxen,  thy  thousands  of  geese,  thy 
thousands  of  everything  in  which   the  god   lives.     2027. 

Roasted  are  thy  ribs  coming  from  the  slaughter  house. 
214. 

That  thou  mayest  eat  the  shank,  and  that  thou  mayest 
chew  the  cutlet  in  thy  mouth,  and  that  thou  mayest  feed 
upon  the  ribs.    736. 

That  land  into  which  King  Unis  goes  King  Unis  does 
not  thirst  in  it,  King  Unis  does  not  hunger  in  it  forever. 
382. 

Get  ihce  up  to  this  thy  bread  which  cannot  dry  up,  and 
to  thy  beer,  which  cannot  become  stale.     859. 

Receive  for  yourself  this  thy  fresh  bread,  this  thy  fresh 
beer.    870. 

The  pharaoh  reigns  in  heaven: 

Thou  arisest,  O  King  Tety,  in  thy  royal  hood,  thy  hand 
seizes  the  sceptre,  thy  fist  grasps  the  mace.     731. 

Those  sittcst  upon  thy  costly  throne.    865. 

Yet  he  aots  as  secretary  to  the  gods: 

King  Unis  is  the  scribe  of  the  gods  behind  the  temple 
of  Re. 

King  Unis  opens  Re's  chest  of  papers.  King  Unis  breaks 
open  Re's  edicts. 

King  Unis  seals  Re's  decrees.  King  Unis  despatches 
Re's  messengers  who  do  not  become  tired.  King  Unis 
does  that  which  Re  says  to  him.     490. 


Photograph  b\  Schulz 

The  pharaoh  is  also  a  farmer  in  the   Egyptian  heaven: 
He  raises   barley,  he  raises   spelt.     701. 

Relating  to  Death  and  Immortality. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  these  inscriptions  are  those 
relating  to  death  and  immortality.  Death  is  compared  to 
a  sleep  and  rest: 

Though  thou  sleepest,  thou  wakest  again.  Though  thou 
diest,  thou  livest  again.     1975. 

King  Unis  rests  from  life  in  the  West.     306. 

And  immortality  is  taught  all  through  the  inscriptions 
in  the  most  explicit  terms: 

Hail,  King  Unis!  Thou  didst  not  depart  dead,  thou 
didst  depart  living.     134. 

But  King  Tety  does  not  die,  he  has  become  a  glorious 
one  in  the  horizon,  he  abides  in  continuity.     350. 

The  lifetime  of  King  Unis  is  eternity,  his  boundary  is 
eternity.     412. 

Thou^hast  departed  that  thou  mightest  live.     833. 

The  glorious  part  goes  to  the  sky,  the  corpse  goes  to 
the  earth.     474. 

They  summon  this  King  Pepy  to  life  and  to  satisfac- 
tion forever.     1190. 

The  Belief  in  a  Number  of  Gods. 

Monotheism,  the  belief  that  there  is  but  one  God,  is  not 
found  in  these  inscriptions;  but  there  is  a  tendency  to- 
wards henotheism,  the  belief  in  a  number  of  gods,  one  of 
which  is  supreme.  The  most  important  gods  named  are 
Re,  Spu,  Tefnet,  Geb,  Nut,  Osiris,  Isis,  Nephthys,  Horus, 
and  Set.  Re,  the  sun  god,  is  supreme,  and  Set  is  the  god 
of  darkness  corresponding  to  our  devil.  Little  is  said, 
however,  of  this  Egyptian  Satan,  and  nothing  of  an  Egyp- 
tian hell;  for  the  inscriptions  have  to  do  wholly  with  the 
pharaoh,  and  hence  with  a  strictly  royal  heaven. 

Six  Thousand  Years  Ago. 

The  foregoing  quotations  give  us  an  idea  of  the  contents 
of  the  oldest  book  in  existence,  parts  of  which  carry  us 
back  six  thousand  years,  when  a  highly  developed  civili- 
zation flourished  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Dr.  Duncan 
has  made  it  possible  for  moderns  for  the  first  time  to  read 
the  gospel  according  to  Pharaoh;  and  while  there  is  no 
little  chaff  here,  there  are  some  golden  grains  of  the  finest 
wheat,  reminding  us  of  that  fundamental  Christian  teach- 
ing, too  often  overlooked,  that  God  has  never  left  Himself 
without  witness. 


Annual  Meeting  of  Trustees. 
The  signing  of  the  armistice  occasioned  entirely 
new  relations  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
the  American  University.  The  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  the  War  Department  had  expended  nearly  or 
quite  two  millioiis  of  dollars  in  barracks,  laborato- 
ries and  other  buildings  on  the  campus.  Many  ques- 
tions had  arisen  in  the  minds  of  the  (iovernment 
officials  concerning  the  further  use  of  these  build- 
ings. Rumors  of  a  desire  to  purchase  or  lease  parts 
of  the  grounds  on  which  these  buildings  were 
erected  brought  together  a  large  attendance  of 
Trustees  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  much  time  was 
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given  to  the  discussion  of  these  new  relations  and 
certain  propositions  of  the  Government,  after  which 
the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  Treasurer  reported  twenty-two  thousand 
dollars  received  during  the  six  months  since  the  last 
meeting. 

\lv.  John  L.  Alcock,  of  IJaltimore,  was  elected  a 
Trustee  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Board.  The  va- 
cancy in  the  Board  of  y\ward  was  filled  by  the  elec- 
tion of  lieutenant  Colonel  C.  Vincent  Massey,  of 
Toronto.  The  Reverend  Albert  Osborn  was  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  Charles  J.  Bell  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  following  were 
elected  counselling  members  of  the  Faculty:  Albert 
Hutchinson  Putney,  Counselling  Professor  of  Law; 
Charles  Callam  Tansill,  Associate  Counselling  Profes- 
sor of  History  and  Political  Science;  and  Paul  Dyer 
Merica,  Associate  Counselling  Professor  of  Physics. 
The  Standing  Committees  were  re-elected  with  little 
change. 

The  usual  luncheon  was  served  when  the  Trustees 
had  adjourned.  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Collier  acted  as 
hostess  representing  the  University. 


$3.00,  J.  B.  Braddock;  $1.00,  W.  H.  CoUycott,  E.  C.  Mason. 

General  Fiind—^W.OO,  G.  C.  Coon. 

I'ranklin  Hamilton  Memorial  fund—%'M.OIi,  W.  I.  Haven; 
$50.00,  James  Anderson ;  $13.00,  Jennie  E.  Scott ;  $10.00,  J.  W. 
Hamilton;  $:{.O0,  J.  F.  Knolts;  $a.00,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Baxter;  $1.00, 
J.  M.  Beus. 


Recent  Gifts  of  Money. 

(Acknowledgment  of  sums  less  than  five  dollars  is  to 
be  regarded  sufficient  receipt  therefor.) 

Chancellor's  House  fjoid— $100.00,  R.  V.  Watt;  $25.00,  Mrs. 
A.  A.  Sowle;  $10.00,  C.  E.  Goodwin,  G.  H.  Myers,  J.  R.  T. 
Lathrop;  $7.00,  J.  W.  Fawcett;  $5.00,  C.  W.  Flasher,  J.  F. 
Black,  I.  E.  Allen,  D.  Westfall,  W.  H.  Crawford,  H.  P.  Magill, 
W.  B.  Fleming,  R.  H.  Glover,  J.  F.  Jose,  J.  F.  Murray,  J.  W.  R. 
Sumwalt;  $4.00,  D.  R.  Dunn,  C.  E.  Leatherby,  H.  R.  William- 
son, W.  M.  Baumgartner,  A.  J.  Ashe,  T.  W.  Murphy,  H.  W. 
Davis;  $3.00,  A.  M.  Hammond;  $3.00,  C.  F.  Anderson,  L.  B. 
Bowers,  J.  H.  Hess,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Patterson-Abell,  C.  H.  Quick, 
Roy  McCuskev,  C.  C.  Fisher,  E.  W.  Chitester,  L.  Campbell, 
J.  H.  McCune,  C.  T.  Murdock,  D.  L.  Myers,  J.  R.  Fretts,  E.  J. 
Westfall,  A.  Suttie,  D.  L.  Marsh,  G.  B.  Marsh,  R.  H.  PfeifTer, 
H.  F.  Newman,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Colburn ;  $1.00  each,  N.  F.  Jenkins, 
H.  E.  Smith,  W.  B.  Theobald,  C.  C.  Lannam,  E.  O.  Jones,  E.  J. 
Heller,  J.  H.  Telbart,  W.  M.  Shultz,  H.  I.  Chattin,  C.  R.  Booth, 
J.  M.  Belts,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Conner,  J.  S.  Brown,  S.  J.  Pollock, 
W.  L.  Gearhart,  P.  L.  Flanagan,  F.  J.  Raab,  O.  C.  Baker,  L.  H. 
Manning,  W.  P.  Varner,  Tesse  Swank,  Mrs.  E.  Day,  A.  A. 
Heinlein,  T.  C.  Sleeth,  R.  H.  Gleason,  T.  Charlesworth,  H.  A. 
CofTman,  E.  M.  Pace,  R.  B.  Litten. 

McKinley  Memorial  Hall  Fund— $100.00,  E.  L.  Waldorf; 
$25.00,  W.  B.  Foster;  $5.00,  Stella  F.  Kocher,  D.  B.  DuBois, 
A.  A.  Thompson,  W.  B.  Anderson ;  $4.00,  Grant  Perkins,  J.  W. 
Duncan;  $3.00,  B.  E.  Allen,  H.  A.  Leeson.  E.  J.  Warren,  R. 
Woodhams,  J.  O.  Chapman,  H.  M.  Blout,  J.  H.  Ryan,  R.  E.  i 
Buckey,  M.  P.  Giffin,  G.  H.  Murphy,  W.  H.  Wvlie,  J.  G.\ 
Bourne,  J.  L.  Boyd,  C.  J.  English,  W.  M  .Brooks,  C.  A.  ^ 
Hughes;  $1.00,  D'.  C.  Littlejohn,  H.  Schofield,  E.  C.  Marsh, 
T.  H.  James,  W.  J.  Passmore,  W.  J.  Coin,  J.  E.  Jacklin,  R.  T. 
Ballew,  F.  H.  Townsend,  W.  R.  Jefifrev,  A.  E.  loder,  W.  H. 
Day,  Wade  Smith,  T.  F.  Hageman,  D.  W.  Parker,  J.  W. 
Kirkpatrick  C.  A.  Hiserote,  O.  E.  Badger,  J.  G.  Shick,  R.  D. 
Hopkins,  M.  D.  Obenshain,  H.  W.  Cope.  H.  H.  Allen,  John 
Small,  C.  S.  Black,  B.  D.  Beck,  A.  L.  Bennett,  S.  J.  Cross, 
W.  S.  Sanders,  S.  H.  Caylor,  A.  T.  Camburn,  E.  D.  Dimond, 
L.  H.  Kendall,  T.  H.  Worley,  F  .W.  Hart,  W.  S.  Rader,  S.  E. 
Taft,  S.  M.  Westhafer,  W.  H.  Thompson,  A.  Breeling,  A.  W. 
Armstrong,  J.  M.  Walker,  W.  E.  Hardaway,  C.  S.  Buchtel, 
E.  M.  Holmes,  G.  D.  Crissman,  W.  H.  Cable,  C.  W.  Hohan- 
shelt,  D.  J.  Shenton,  H.  G.  Parker,  E.  D.  C.  Koeth, 
G.  L.  Kleinschmidt,  T.  J.  Hart,  C.  F.  Mahler,  E.  A. 
Thomas,  M.  O.  Robbins,  R.  C.  Russell,  E.  B.  Scoggan, 
A.  W.  Harned.  Jasper  Weber,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Miller,  N.  P.  Bar- 
ton, W.  E.  Harvey,  G.  B.  Harbison,  G.  W.  Green,  A.  C. 
Brown,  E.  R.  Kelley,  T.  M.  Mott,  Cameron  Harmon,  P.  W. 
Corya,  C.  F.  Hand,  E.  B.  Thompson. 
Bishop  Hamilton  Lectureship  Fund— $15.00,  A.  B.  Riker; 


American  University  Fellowships. 

The  report  of  Doctor  Collier,  who  classifies  the 
applications,  gives  the  following  sumniary  of  appli- 
cations for  fellowships  and  the  number  of  fellow- 
ships awarded  by  the  American  University  since 
the  opening  of  the  institution  four  years  ago. 

The  total  number  of  applications  to  the  present 
time  is  one  hundred  and  forty-four.  There  were  twen- 
ty-seven the  first  year,  fifty-one  the  second,  and  forty- 
seven  the  third.  Then  came  the  decimations  by  the 
war,  and  there  were  only  nineteen  the  fourth  and  last 
year.  The  recommendations  of  the  applicants  have 
come  respectively  from  fifty-seven  difi^erent  colleges 
and  universities.  Twenty-seven  diiTerent  institutions 
were  named  in  the  applications  as  the  colleges  or  uni- 
versities which  afYorded  the  research  students  the  spe- 
cial privileges  they  desired  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
post-graduate  studies.  The  applications  came,  re- 
spectively, from  thirty  of  the  different  States  in  the 
United  States,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Italy  and 
India. 

There  have  been  thirty-three  fellowships  awarded. 
The  successful  fellows  were  recommended  respect- 
ively by  seventeen  different  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, and  they  pursued  their  studies  in  nine  different 
universities.  Twenty-two  of  the  fellows,  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  number,  were  men  and  one-third  were 
women.  They  represented  the  States  and  countries 
as  follows :  Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maryland, 
Massachustts,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, District  of  Columbia,  and  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Five  fellowships  were  awarded  the  first 
year,  ten  the  second,  eight  the  third  and  ten  the 
fourth.  The  amount  of  money  given  to  each  of  the 
fellows  varied  from  three  hundred  to  one  thousand 
dollars. 

NOTICE  TO  APPLICANTS   FOR  FELLOWSHIPS. 

The  American  University  will  grant  a  number  of 
fellowships  for  the  academic  year  1919-1920,  rang- 
ing from  $300  to  $1,000. 

Two  fellowships  of  $1,000  each  must  be  granted, 
according  to  the  Massey  Foundation,  to  applicants 
from  Canada.  But  in  case  there  are  no  such  appli- 
cants they  may  be  granted  to  other  candidates.  The 
Swift  Foundation  is  confined  to  applicants  who  are 
graduates  of  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  and  who  are 
recommended  by  that  institution.  No  foreign  fel- 
lowships will  be  granted  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

Candidates  for  fellowships  should  apply  to  the 
Registrar  of  the  University  as  soon  as  possible  for 
application  blanks,  fill  them  out  and  return  them  to 
the  Director  of  Research  not  later  than  March  31, 
1919.  An  earlier  date,  however,  is  to  be  preferred. 
Candidates  will  have  preference,  other  things  being 
equal,  who  submit  a  definite  plan  and  outline  of  con- 
templated research.  A  photograph  of  the  applicant 
is  requested. 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  DEGREES. 

1.  Only  persons  who  have  taken  the  undergrad- 
uate degree  are  considered  as  candidates  for  a  grad- 
uate degree. 
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2.  The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  requires 
one  major  and  two  minors  with  three  years  of 
graduate  study  as  a  minimum. 

3.  The  Master's  Degree  requires  at  least  one 
major  and  one  minor  with  one  year  of  graduate 
study  as  a  minimum. 

4.  Resident  work  pursued  at  a  reputable  uni- 
versity may  be  recognized  by  the  American  Uni- 
versity, but  at  least  one  year's  residence  in  \\'ash- 
ington  will  be  required  of  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 
Before  a  degree  is  granted  the  candidate  must  meet 
the  following  requirements: 

(1)  A  thesis  in  typewritten  form  by  March  31  (at 
least  five  copies). 

(3)  A  written  statement  by  the  candidate  on  his 
work  in  each  subject  pursued. 

(3)  An  oral  examination  of  the  candidate  by 
members  of  the  Board  of  Award. 

Frank  W.  Collier, 

Director  of  Research. 

Letters  from  General  Sibert  and  Colonel  Burrell. 

War  Department 

CHEMICAL   WARFARE   SERVICE,   N.   A. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

December  31,  1918. 
Bishop  J.  W.  Hamilton, 
American  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir: 

On  behalf  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  the  excellent  service  the  Ameri- 
can University  has  rendered  in  connection  with  our  work. 
You  have  been  generous  and  unselfish  in  every  particular 
in  placing  the  facilities  of  the  American  University  at  our 
disposal  and  helping  us  in  every  way  within  your  power 
to  carry  on  the  work.  I  feel  that  the  credit  for  any  good 
results  which  came  out  of  the  Research  Division  toward 
winning  this  war  must  be  shared  with  the  American  Uni- 
versity. 

Cordially  yours, 
(Signed)     WM.  L.  SIBERT, 
Major  General,  U.  S.  Army, 
Director,  Chemical  Warfare  Service. 


War  Department 

AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

Chemical  Warfare  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Office  of  the  Chief 

Research  Division.  December  30th,  1918. 

Bishop  J.  W.  Hamilton, 
American    University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Bishop  Hamilton: 

At  this  time,  the  wind-up  of  the  activities  of  the  Re- 
search Division,  Chemical  ^Varfare  Service,  I  want  to  ex- 
press to  you  my  appreciation  of  your  many  kind  favors 
during  the  progress  of  our  work.  The  American  Univer- 
sity helped  in  a  very  real  way  to  win  the  war  and  any 
credit  which  is  due  the  Research  Division,  Chemical  War- 
fare Service,  must  be  shared  by  the  American  University. 
Personally,  I  can  say  that  I  have  met  few  people  with 
whom  it  was  so  easy  to  cooperate. 
Cordially  yours, 

(Signed)       G.  A.  BURRELL, 
Colonel,  C.  W.  S.,  U.  S.  A., 
Chief,  Research  Division. 


The  New  Chief. 


"If  honour  calls,  where'er  she  points  the  way, 
The  sons  of  honour  follow  and  obey." 

— Chtnxhill. 

Colonel  Burrell  has  been  promoted  in  his  salary, 
by  resigning  his  position  in  the  Army  to  take  up  the 
business  he  left  when  he  enlisted.  There  was  no 
small  vacancy  created  when  he  resigned  as  Head  of 
the  Research  Division,  Chemical  Warfare  Service, 
and  left  the  door  open  to  his  office  in  the  College 
of  History  of  the  American  University.  But  while 
men  may  come  and  men  may  go,  the  work  goes  on 
forever.  It  simply  requires  one  man  to  succeed 
another.  The  predecessor  transmits  the  trust,  what- 
ever of  importance  he  may  have  given  to  it  or  taken 
from  it,  to  his  sticcessor.  "Hereditary  honors  are  a 
noble  and  a  splendid  treasure  to  descendants." 

The  Government  was  ready  with  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Wilder  Dwight  Bancroft  to  succeed  Colonel 
Burrell,  and  to  commit  to  him  such  responsibility 
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:is  the  armistice  did  not  reniovt'.  'J"hc  care  for  all 
the  property  and  such  deparlnioiits  of  labor  as  were 
to  he  continued  were  given  over- to  his  charge.  And 
doubtless  if  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  is  to  l)e 
discontinued,  Colonel  I'.ancroft  will,  remain  to  close 
up  the  l)usiness  and  dispose  of  the  Government 
pro])ertv. 

Doctor  I'.ancroft  not  on'y  had  proved  his  capa- 
bility for  the  new  position  since  coming  to  the 
Serv'ice,  but  he  came  to  the  employ  of  the  tioyern- 
ment  with  a  prestige  which  warranted  his  receiving 
commission  at  once  as  Lieutenant  Colonel. 

lie  came  of  good  new  England  stock  and  was 
horn  in  .Middletown,  Rhode  Island.  Graduated  from 
Harvard,  he  received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  I'hi- 
lo.-ophv  at  Leipzig.  Having  spent  some  years  in 
Ceruiany,  he  came  back  to  this  country  to  rise  rap- 
idly in  his  ])rofession,  assistant  professor,  editor  of 
(he  Physical  Chemical  Journal,  president  of  the 
.American  Chemical  Society,  wdiile  full  professor  for 
many  years  in  Cornell  University. 

Gracious  in  his  manners,  readily  approachable 
even  by  strangers,  accommodating  to  all  alike,  he  i.; 
pnini'.ai-  with  the  person:?  associated  with  him  in  the 
Department,  as  well  as  with  the  officers  of  the 
L'ni\ersitv. 


was  overtaken  by  the  intluenza  in  New  York  and 
utterly  disabled  for  weeks.  When  able  to  travel 
he  hurried  to  Florida,  where  his  recovery  is  as 
sured.  He  expects  to  deliver  lectures  in  Daytona 
and  Miami  before  he  rettirns. 

Colonel  liurrell,  who  has  been  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  at  the  Uni- 
versity, has  resigned  and  returned  to  his  civil  voca- 
tion. The  praise  which  has  been  awarded  him  on 
every  hand  was  justly  due  him.  His  association 
with  the  officers  of  the  University  has  left  only 
memory  of  the  most  cordial  relations.  As  Ruskin 
said  of  a  gentleman  his  first  characteristic  was  "fine- 
ness of  nature,"  and  with  a  firmness  cliaracteristic  of 
the  commanding  officer,  he  was  a  "gentleman  who 
made  no  noise."' 


Table  Talk. 

Colonel  Roose\elt  had  been  a  Trustee  of  the  Ameri- 
can University  for  more  than  a  dozen  years. 

The  bestowing  of  fellowships  by  the  University 
is  not  affected  by  the  war.  There  were  ten  allotted 
this  year,  and  applications  are  coming  in  for  next 
year,  assuring  us  that  there  will  still  be  competition. 

Colonel  A.  13.  Lamb,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Re- 
search Department  of  Chemical  Defense,  has  shown 
his  sympathy  with  the  plan  of  the  L^niversity  in  a 
very  practical  way. 

Major  S.  F.  E.  Fuhrman,  who  has  the  watch  care 
of  Camp  Leach  and  who  is  a  major  in  the  Quarter- 
master's Corps,  has  Sergeant  Smith  with  five  or  six 
quartermasters  associated  with  him  and  ten  military 
policemen. 

Mr.  William  E.  Brigham,  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  Boston  Transcript,  has  a  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  paper  on  the  American-made 
gas  in  connection  with  the  Service  on  the  American 
University  campus,  which  appears  in  the  Transcript 
January  H. 

There  are  about  four  hundred  chemists,  soldiers 
and  workmen  left  on  the  University  campus,  under 
the  direction  of  Colonel  Bancroft.  The  chief  execu- 
tive officer  in  charge  of  the  American  LIniversity 
Experiment  Station  and  who  succeeded  Major 
Levering  is  Captain  D.  L.  Williams,  who  is  exceed- 
ingly popular  with  all  the  men. 

Major  W.  Catesby  Jones,  commanding  the  First 
Battalion  of  the  Research  Division,  has  had  his  of- 
fice for  many  months  in  the  library  of  the  College 
of  History.  Like  many  members  of  the  first  fam- 
ilies of  A'^irginia,  his  distinction  is  natural  and  se- 
cured on  merit ;  he  commands  with  no  vociferous 
orders  and  conceals  his  honors  with  modesty. 

Professor  Samuel  J.  MacWatters,  Litt.  D.,  has 
been  unable  to  render  the  LIniversity  anv  service 
during  the  fall  and  winter.  On  his  way  from  his 
country   home    in    Massachusetts    to   Washington,    he 


American    University    Chemists. 

"The  chemists  went  to  work  at  the  American  University, 
and  from  a  charcoal  that  would  let  chloropicrin  through 
a  gas  mask  in  one  rniuute  they  developed  a  laboratory 
charcoal  that  would  stand  it  oflf  for  twelve  iunulred  min- 
utes or  twenty  hours.  In  fact,  they  became  so  expert  they 
would  not  consider  for  use  any  laboratory  charcoal  un- 
ices it  ran  at  least  eight -hundred  minutes  or  nearly  four- 
teen hours." — IVilliaiii  E.  Brigham  in  Boston  Transcript. 
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Officers  of  the  American  University. 
Chancellor,  Bishop  John  W.  Hamilton,  LL.  D.,  L.   H.  D. 
Assistant   to    Chancellor,   J.    Franklin    Knotts,    D.D. 
Director  of   Research,    Frank   W.   Collier,    Ph.D. 
Registrar    and    Secretary,   Albert    Osborn,    B.    D. 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
President,  Mr.  Betijamin  F.  Leighton. 
Vice-President,    Mr.    William    S.    Pilling. 
Treasurer,    Mr.    Charles    C.    Glover. 
Secretary,   Charles  W.    Baldwin,   D.    D 

Board  of  Trustees. 
Class  of  1919. 

Hon.    William   J.    Bryan,    Nebr.  Bishop  John  W.   Hamilton.   D.  C. 

Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cochran,  Pa.  Dr.  James  C.  Nicholson,   Md. 

Hon.   Josephi.s   Daniels,   N.   C.  Mr.   Clarence  F.   Norment.   D.   C. 

Mr.  George  W.   Dixon,  111.  Mr.  William  S.  Pilling,  Pa. 

Mr.  William  T.  Galliher,  D.   C.  Mr.  A.  M.  Schoyer,   111. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Glover,  D.  C.  Hon.    Samuel    R.    Van    Sant,    Minn 

Dr.    Charles    L.    Goodell,    N.    Y.  Bishop   Luther   B.    Wilson,    N.    Y. 

Class  of  1923. 

Mr.  John  L.   Alcock,  Md.  Dr.   Robert   S.    Ingrahara^  Wi 


Mrs.    John    F.    Keator,    Pa. 

Mr.   George  H.  Maxwell,  Mass. 
Dr.  Abraham  J.   Palmer,   N.   Y. 
Mrs.   J.    Frank    Robinson,    111. 
Mr.  John  W.   Sparks,  Pa. 
Hon.    George   C.    Sturgiss,    W.    Va. 


Dr.  Charles  W.  Baldwin,  Md. 
Bishop  Joseph  F.  Berry,  Pa. 
Dr.  Jabez  G.  Bickerton,  Pa. 
Hon.  Julian  S.  Carr,  N.  C. 
Mr.  William  S.  Corby,  D.  C 
Bishop  Earl  Cranston,  D.  C. 
Bishop  Collins  Denny,  Va. 

Class  of  1927. 

Hon.  John  E.  Andrus,  N.   Y.  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Smith,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Charles   1.   Bell,    1).   C.  Mr.  Geo.  W.  F.  Swartzell,  D.  C. 

Mr.    Calvert  Crary,   Mass.  Bishop  John   H.   Vincent,   III. 

Mr.  Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor,  D.  C.  Mr.  Charles  S.  Ward.  N.  Y. 

Col.  H.  O.  S.  Heistand,  U.  S.  A.,  O.  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Washburn,  Mass. 

Mr.    Benjamin   F.  Leighton,  D.   C.  Dr.   William   R.    Wedderspoon,   III. 

Mr.  John  C.  Letts.  D.  C.  Hon.  William  Lee  Woodcock,  Pa. 

Bishop  William  F.  McDowell,  D.  C. 
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Grow  old  along  with  me! 

The  best  is  yet  to  be, 
The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made; 

Our  times  are  in  His  hand 

Who  saith  "A  whole  I  planned. 
Youth  shows  but  half;  trust  God:  sea  all  nor  be  afraid!' 


Robert  Browning  and  His  Son  Barrett 
From  photofiraph  taken  in  Venice,  1889 

Robert  Browning  and   Christianity. 

The  rejirint  of  Robert  Browning  and  his  son  Bar- 
ictt,  lai<en  at  the  Rezzonico  Palace,  in  Venice,  only  a 
fi'w  weeks  prior  to  the  great  poet's  death  in  December, 
ISS!),  will  be  of  special  interest  to  students  and  lovers 
111"  Iviisland's  greatest  poet  since  Shakespeare.  The 
po.'t  cliani])ion  of  almost  four-score  years,  with  his 
brow  and  countenance  wrapt  in  silent  glory,  wears  an 
expression  of  calm  resignation,  as  though  awaiting  the 


summons  to  the  new  and  larger  life,  with  a  hope  and 
trust  expressed  in  his  lines  : 

"Old  age,  calm  expanded,  hn.ad  willi  tlie  haughty  hrcadlh  of 

the  universe. 
Old  age.  flowing   free  with  the   delicious  nearby   freedom   of 

death." 

"(3h,  such  a  life  as  he  resolved  to  live,  when  he  had 
iiathered  all  books  had  to  give !",  is  shown  in  the  tur- 
bulent period  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  the  ma- 
terialism atid  agnosticism  of  his  day  had  produced 
skcpticistn  and  doubt  in  matters  of  religion, — con- 
fusion and  uncertainty  in  the  ethical  life;  and  the  in- 
terests of  religion  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  her 
iconoclasts. 

The  whole  world  was  startled  with  the  statement  of 
new  discoveries  and  the  shock  of  new  theories.  Blind. 
I'urposeless  necessity  ruled  the  world,  and  the  purpose 
III  life  was  to  be  realized  in  sensual  pleasure;  and  the 
end  of  life  was  to  sink  back  into  the  darkness  whence 
we  came.  The  whole  effect  was  to  produce  contention 
;ind  uncertainty,  strife  and  unbelief. 

Against  this  dark  and  hopeless  background,  came 
l\obert  Browning  with  the  strength  of  the  right  arm 
of  a  blacksmith  and  the  grip  of  a  giant,  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  revealed  religion,  and  present  the  subject  of 
— human  life,  its  meaning,  destiny  and  man's  relation 
to  the  Infinite.  He  faced  forces  that  were  rapidly  de- 
stroying the  faith  of  the  fathers  and  weakening  the 
strength  of  believers,  and  met  them  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  was  magnificently  contagious  !  1  fc  met  the  scep- 
ticism and  doubt  of  his  time  with  a  triumphant  faith  in 
historical  Christianity,  and  awakened  the  world  to  new 
meaning  of  life,  and  of  man's  relation  to  God.  Through 
a  conviction,  born  of  intuition  and  faith,  he  declared 
to  the  world  that  philosophy  was  incompetent,  and  that 
love  is  supreme ;  that  Jesus  Christ,  Incarnated  Son  of 
( rod,  is  the  hope  of  the  world,  and  that  uttermost  need 
of  humanity  is  met  in  Him.  He  challenged  men  to — 
"Strive,  and  hold  cheap  the  strain  ;  learn,  nor  account 
the  pang;  dare  and  never  grudge  the  throe!  Trust 
( 'lod  :  see  all  nor  be  afraid  1" 

The  world  was  his  church,  and  the  v-orld's  couiiner 
ing  Christ,  his  creed.  He  may  seem  to  disregard  the 
forms  and  dogmas  of  Christianity,  yet,  in  character, 
life  and  works,  he  adhered  strictly  to  the  essentials,  and 
llirough  his  writings  has  fused  a  new- energy  and  tri- 
i.mph  to  vitalize  the  wdiole. 

Browning's  Gospel  is  essentially  one  of  love,  lie  lays 
stress  upon  the  incidents  of  the  developnicnt  of  a  soul 
and  considers  little  else  worth  while. 

"God  I    Thou  art  love !    I  build  my  faith  on  that !" 

"The  truth  in  God's  breast 

Lies  trace  for  trace  upon  ours  impressed  : 

Though  He  is  so  bright,  and  we  so  dim. 

We  are  made  in  His  image  to  witness  Him." 

"For  God  above 

Is  great  to  grant,  as  mighty  to  make. 

And  creates  the  love  to  reward  the  love." 

"For  the  loving  worm  within  its  clod 
Were  diviner  than  3  loveless  God 
Amid  his  works," 
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In  "'riK-  Death  in  the  Desert,"  the  aged  St.  John  sets 
forth  the  love  of  God  manifested  to  the  world  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Divine  Son  of  God: 

"Such  was  love's  way — to  rise  it  stoops. 

Life,  with  all  it  yields  of  joy  and  woe, 

And  hope  and   fear     *     *     * 

Is  just  the  choice  of  the  prize  of  learninp;  love," 

I?ro\vninf,f  had  sucli  a  hiL;h  estimate  of  Jesus,  that  he 
looked  upon  Him  as  the  "good  Paragon,"  "the  Crysial 
Christ," 

"Who  trod, 

Very  man  and  very  God, 

This  earth  in  weakness,  shauic   and  pain." 

"No  one  ever  plucked 

A  rag  even   from  the  Ijody  of  the  Lord 

To  wear  and  mock  witli,  but  despite  himself 

He  looked  the  greater  and  was  better." 

"I  say  the  acknowledginent  of  God  in  Christ, 
Accepted  by  thy  reason,  solves   for  thee 
All  questions  in  the  earth  and  out  of  it." 

"To  have  to  do  with  nothing  Init  the  true. 

The  good,  the  eternal — and  these,  not  alone 

In  the  main  current  of  the  general  life,  • 

But  small  experiences  of  every  day. 

Concerns  of  the  particirlar  hearth  and  home : 

To  learn  not  only  by  a  comet's  rush 

But  a  rose's  birth,  not  by  the  .grandeur,   God — 

But  the  comfort  Christ." 

"What  think  ye  of  Christ,  friend,  when  all's  done  and  said? 

Like  you  this  Christianity  or  not? 

It  may  be  false,  but  would  you  have  it  true? 

Has  it  your  vote  to  be  so  if  it  can?" 

"O  Thou  pale  form !     *    *    * 

Oft  have  I  stood  by  Thee, — 

Have  I  been  keeping  lonely  watch  with  Thee 

In  the  damp  night  by  weeping  Olivet, 

Or  leaning  on  thy  bosom,  proudly  less, 

Or  dying  with  Thee  on  the  lonely  cross. 

Or  witnessing  Thy  bursting  from  the  tomb.'' 

His  faith  in  the  Christian  religion  is  well  expressed 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend:  "I  know  all  that  may  be  said 
against  it  on  the  ground  of  history,  of  reason,  of  even 
moral  sense.  But  I  am  none  the  less  convinced  that  the 
life  and  death  of  Christ,  as  Christians  apprehend  them, 
supply  something  which  humanity  requires,  and  that  it 
is  true  for  them. 

The  evidence  of  divine  ])Ower  is  everywhere  about 
us  ;  not  so  the  evidence  of  divine  love.  Tliat  love  could 
only  reveal  itself  to  the  liuman  heart,  through  some  su- 
preme act  of  human  tenderness  and  devotion  ;  the  fact 
or  fancy  of  Christ's  cross  or  passion,  could  alone  sup- 
ply such  a  revelation." 

"If  Christ,  as  thou   affirmest,  be  of  men, 

Mere  man,  the  first  and  best  but  nothing  more, — 

.-Xccoimt  him,  for  reward  of  what  he  was, 

Now  and  forever,  wretchedest  of  all. 

Forsee:  himself,  conceived  of  life  as  love, 

Conceived  of  love  as  what  must  enter  in. 

Fill  up,  make  one  with  his,  each  soul  he  loved : 

Thus  much  for  man's  joy,  all  men's  joy  for  Him. 

See  if,  for  every  finger  of  thy  hands 

There  be  not  found,  that  day  the  world  shall  end, 

Hundreds  of  souls,  each  holding  by  Christ's  word 

That  he  will  grow  incorporate  with  all, 

Groom  for  each  bride!     Can  a  mere  man  do  this? 

Yet  Christ  saith,  this  he  lived  and  died  to  do; 

Call  Christ,  then,  the  illimitable  God." 

With  the  great  problems  of  human  life  and  destiny, 
he  "never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong 


would  triumph ;"  and  waged  war  like  a  hero, — and  the 
gloriaus  in  man,  in  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
eternal  hereafter,  were  the  trophies  of  his  conflict. 

Today,  as  we  look  upon  his  last  portrait  in  life,  we 
can  almost  hear  the  Master  Poet  lopeating  the  lines 
he  transcribed  from  his  wife's  Testament,  some  years 
after  her  death:  "Thus  I  believe,  thus  I  affirm,  thus  I 
am  certain  it  is,  that  from  this  life  I  i.hall  pass  to  an- 
other better,  there,  where  that  lady  lives  of  whom  my 
soul  was  enamored." 

S.  J.  MacW.\tters,  Litt.  D. 


Fifth  Annual  Convocation. 

Tiie  Fifth  .\nnual  Convocation  of  the  American 
L'niversity  will  be  held  in  the  Grove  Auditorium  on  the 
University  groutids  on  Wednesday,  June  4,  at  2 :30 
P.  M.  The  Convocation  address  will  be  made  by 
Chaplain  Thomas  Tiplady,  of  England,  who  rendered 
signal  service  in  France  during  the  world  war  and  has 
written  the  two  strong  books,  "The  Cross  at  the 
Front"  and  "The  Soul  of  the  Soldier."  The  Trustees 
of  the  University  will  meet  the  same  day  at  10 :30 
A.  M.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Hon.  Josephus 
Daniels,  will  deliver  the  address  at  the  ceremony  of  the 
Planting  of  the  Peace  Memorial  Tree.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Howard  F.  Downs,  pastor  of  Waugh  Methodist  Epis- 
cojial  Church,  will  serve  as  chief  marshal. 


Thom.as  W.  Smith 


Thomas  W.  Smith. 


There  is  no  defense  against  death  in  high  places  or 
low.  Men  nuist  lay  down  responsibilities  no  matter 
how  embarrassing  to  their  trusts  or  grievous  to  their 
friends.  The  University  shares  in  the  losses  which 
death  has  occasioned  so  frequently  that  recently 
scarcely  a  number  of  the  Courier  appears  in  whicli 
there  is  not  a  notice  of  the  death  of  a  Trustee. 

Thomas  W.  Smith,  who  died  in  Washington  March 
1,  1919,  had  been  a  Trustee  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity for  twenty  years,  serving  on  both  the  executive 
and  building  committees.  He  was  born  at  Gordons- 
ville,  Lancaster  Cotmty,  Penn.,  Jan.  1,  184*;.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  public  schools  and  at  the 
Columbia  (Penn.)  Institute. 

For  fifty  years  he  was  active  in  the  civil  and  business 
afTairs  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  was  President 
of  T.  W.  Smith  Lumber  Company,  and  had  been 
President  of  the  National  Capital  Bank,  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  East  Washington  Citizens'  Association. 

His  wife  and  four  daughters  survive  him. 
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A  Christian  Woman's  Use  of  Wealth. 
Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst. 

When  we  recall  the  long  history  of  dependence  and 
subordination  through  which  women  have  passed,  their 
presence,  influence  and  achievements  are  all  magnified 
manifold  in  our  civilization.  And  the  legislation  of 
men  against  women's  rights  and  uses  of  property  is 
Innniliated  and  bemeaned  by  the  numerous  instances 
of  ability,  sagacity  and  worldly  wisdom  manifested  by 
noble,  successful  and  honored  women  in  our  time. 

California  calls  the  attention  of  the  whole  country 
to  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  instances  of  vigilant, 
well-guarded  and  discreet  management  of  business 
interests  with  philanthropic  disbursement  that  stands 
out  illustriously  to  the  repute  of  eminent  women. 

Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst,  the  good  lauy  who  fur- 
nished this  illustration  of  so  honored  a  career,  has 
given  to  the  world  not  only  the  exemplary  and  distin- 
guished use  of  her  great  wealth,  but  she  leaves  a  son 
who  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  successful  busi- 
ness men  of  his  generation.  Mrs.  Hearst  was  born  in 
Missouri  December  3,  1842,  and  was  married  to 
George  Hearst  in  1862.  He  began  as  a  school  teacher, 
but  he  invested  his  savings  in  mines  and  came  to  great 
wealth.  He  was  elected  a  United  States  Senator  from 
California,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hearst  were  residents 
of  Washington  during  his  term  of  office.  Dying  in 
1891  he  left  his  great  fortune  to  his  wife.  During  the 
nearly  thirty  years  after  his  death  Mrs.  Hearst  was 
simply  an  almoner  of  bountiful  gifts,  as  the  "wind 
scatters  golden  leaves."  While  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia was  the  principal  beneficiary,  it  would  take  the 
Angel  of  the  Covenant  to  trace  all  her  favors  and 
charities.  In  Washington,  in  addition  to  other  benefi- 
cence, she  maintained  a  School  for  the  Training  of 
Kindergarten  Teachers,  gave  $10,000  toward  the 
building  of  the  College  of  History  of  the  American 
University,  and  $250,000  for  the  National  Cathedral 
School  for  Girls. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Mrs.  Hearst  was  the 
richest  woman  in  California,  and  that  was  said  in 
reference  to  her  gifts  of  money.  But  far  and  away 
from  riches  in  money  was  her  wealth  of  excellent 
spirit.  She  loved  the  higher  and  nobler  qualities  of 
life.  Her  graces  were  faith,  hope  and  charity.  She 
was  a  queenly  woman  who  was  not  born  to  die. 


Professor  MacWatters'  Lectures. 

Professor  MacWatters  sufYered  a  serious  illness 
during  the  past  winter  in  New  York,  where  he  was 
seized  with  influenza.  A  convalescence,  followed  by  a 
sojourn  at  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  rapidly  passed  to  a 
thorough  recovery,  and  before  returning  north  he  de- 
lighted audiences  in  several  Florida  cities  with  some  of 
his  rare  discourses.  Later  he  gave  a  series  of  lectures 
at  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College.  During  the  past 
month  he  delivered  two  lectures  in  Foundry  Methodist 
Fpiscopal  Church  on  "Browning  and  the  Christian 
Faith,"  and  "England's  Poet  Laureate."  He  also  spoke 
on  Browning  at  the  Mt.  Vernon  Seminary,  and  gave 
his  "Drama  of  St.  Paul"  at  the  Harlem  Park  Method- 
ist F,pisco])a!  Church,  Baltimore. 


on  the  grounds  of  the  American  University,  desires  to 
continue  the  use  of  many  of  these  buildings  for  ex- 
periment stations  by  the  Nitrate  Division  and  Bureau 
of  Mines.  Otherwise  the  two  departments  which 
have  been  occupying  the  grounds  would  vacate  the 
])remises  on  July  1. 


The  University  is  Still  Open. 

We  have  been  frequently  asked.  Has  the  occupation 
of  the  University  grounds  and  buildings  by  the  United 
States  Govermnent  closed  the  school  ?  It  would  seem 
so  to  the  persons  who  drive  by  the  institution.  At  one 
time  nearly  or  quite  three  hundred  of  the  war  work- 
ers in  the  Gas  Service  had  signed  applications  to  ma- 
triculate in  the  University  as  post-graduate  students. 
But  the  school  was  no  more  fortunate  in  retaining 
them  than  the  many  colleges  which  suffered  financially 
in  the  loss  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C. 

While  the  class  rooms  in  the  College  of  History 
building  have  been  occupied  by  the  Government  offices, 
recitations  have  had  to  be  taken  to  the  homes  of  the 
instructors,  or  elsewhere  in  the  city.  The  Extension 
Lectures  have  also  been  given  in  the  city,  several  of  the 
churches  continuing  to  open  their  doors  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Notwithstanding  the  inconvenience,  instruction  has 
been  given  by  Dr.  Duncan  in  Assyriology,  Egyptology 
and  Church  History ;  Dr.  Collier  in  Philosophy ;  Dr. 
Putney  in  International  and  Canon  Law;  Dr.  Merica 
in  Physics ;  Dr.  Schreiner  in  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
and  Dr.  Tansill  in  English  History. 


The.  New  Order. 


With  the  first  of  July  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service 
on  the  campus  of  the  American  University  will  dis- 
appear. The  soldiers,  except  the  guard  of  the  bar- 
racks, have  been  gone  more  than  a  month  from  the 
part  of  the  University  grounds  known  as  Carap  Leach. 
The  click  of  the  vocal  typewriter  and  the  scratch  of 
the  clerical  pen  by  men  in  uniform  will  be  heard  no 
more  in  the  College  of  History,  when  one  clear  call  is 
heard  at  the  end  of  June  for  them  to  doft'  their  monoto- 
nous garb  and  go  home. 

The  solitude  of  the  lonely  vacancies  will  be  broken 
in  the  McKinley  Building  by  the  invasion  of  the  Ni- 
trate Division,  which  for  a  time  is  coming  to  discover 
and  invent  for  the  farmer,  to  help  nature  duplicate  the 
productive  power  of  the  soil.  Fertility  is  the  crying 
need  of  the  farmer. 


Joint  Occupation  of  the  University  Campus. 

The  Government,  which  had  erected  through  its 
Interior  Department  and  War  Department  before  the 
armistice  was  signed  more  than  one  hundred  buildings 


University  Notes. 

Dr.  George  S.  Duncan,  Counseling  Professor  of 
Oriental  Languages  and  Literature,  has  been  very  busy 
this  semester.  In  addition  to  his  class  room  work,  he 
lias  been  doing  outside  lecturing.  At  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  I'resbyterian  Ministers'  Associa- 
tion, the  Fortnightly  Club,  and  the  Twentieth  Century 
Club  in  Washington,  at  Camp  Humphreys,  Va.,  and  be- 
fore The  Archaeological  Society  of  Richmond,  Va.,  he 
has  been  delivering  lectures  on  "Pre-historic  Man," 
"Early  Historic  Man  in  Mesopotamia,"  "Monuments 
and  the  Old  Testament,"  "Ancient  Palestine,"  and 
"Egyptian  Archaeology." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  .'\merican  Oriental  So- 
ciety, held  March  19-21,  at  the  llniversity  of  Pennsyl- 
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»<vicE,  American  University  Experiment  Station 
-.  C,  November,  1918 


Photograph  by  Schutz 
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mia,  and  presided  over  by  Dr.  [aines  II.  Breasted  of 
le  University  of  Chicago,  Dr.  Duncan  read  a  paper 
1  "The  Future  Life  in  the  Oldest  ICgyptian  Texts." 
Vale  University  is  issuing  in  twenty-six  volumes 
I'he  Library  of  Ancient  Semitic  Ins^rriptions."  Dr 
Ibert  T.  Clay,  Professor  of  Assyrio'ogy  and  Baby- 
nian  Literature  in  Yale  University,  is  the  General 
lit  or  of  this  new  series.  He  has  asked  Dr.  Duncan  to 
eparc  the  volume  on  Assyrian  Contract  Documents 
r.  Duncan  is  to  have  two  years  to  complete  the  work. 
The  American  (Jriental  Society  has  taken  steps  to 
tablish  in  Washington  a  School  of  Modern  Oriental 
uiguages.  Such  an  institution  is  greatly  needed  by 
rlain  members  of  the  diplomatic  service,  missiona- 
^s,  and  students  of  religion.  F.  W.  C. 


RECENT  GIFTS  OF  MONEY. 


to   be 


J  Acknowledgment   of  sums  less  than   live   dol 

yarded  as  sufficient  receipt  therefor.) 

IcKiiilcv   Mcvwrial    Halt   /<'i()irf— $200.00,    W.   A.    Phillips; 

.00,  G.  W.  Switzer,  li.  M.  Carman,  H.  R.  Smith;  $s.OO,  O. 

Chassell ;  $5.00,  J.  L.  Gardiner,  F.  D.  Blakeslee,  H.  C.  Clip- 

ger,  J.   A.   Hu.ston,    H.    A.    King,    M.    E.    Baker,    VAus.   H. 

iffer,  L.  M.  Oakley,  W.  E.  Hosier,  W.  1.  McKenney,  S.  !■!. 

rray;    $4.00,    Edward    Jarvis,    Joel    Brown;    $:!.00,    H.    D. 

tchell;  $2.00,  W.  F.  Burris,  L.   C.  Smith,  H.  E.  Copeland, 

n.   Corbin,   E.   E.   Higley,   Claude   Young,   L.   W.   Gramly, 

T.   Keeney,  J.  E.   Manning,   L.   M.   Bender,   C.  C.   Archer, 
H.  Dell,  J.  F.  Heisse,  J.  R.  Edwards,  H.  S.  France,  J.  O. 

;ncer,  C.  H.  Richardson,  C.  W.  Baldwin,  H.  F.  Downs,  J. 
Fatten,     L.     G.     Gunn,     T.     B.     Ritter;    $1.00,     C.    A. 

ghcs,    S.    E.    Smutz,    Stanley   Ward.   W.    C.    Smith,   A.   R. 

•'nt,  Isaac  Mackey,  "J.  O.  Taylbr,  C.  E.  Flynn,  S.  E.  Shafer, 

■■E.   Sparks.   G.    E.   Tifft,   S.    D.    Kilpatrick,   G.   F.   Cramer. 

r.  \\c!f.  T.  B.  While,  G.  P.  Sturges.  F.  O.  Fralev,  W.  N. 

nn,  D.  Tillotson,  E.  M.  Cullinan,  C.  S.  Depp,  F.  H.  Collier, 

I  ii.   Giles,   S.   F.   Beardslee,  J.   E.   McCloud,   C.    M.   Eddy, 

W.  L.  Brown,   R.   B.  Cook,   Bvron   Roberts,   F.   M.  Wind- 
el,    C.   G.    McConnell,   John    Oliver,   W.    G.   Reed,   T.   R. 

en,    F.   J.    Baird.   J.    C.    Martin,    C.    P.    Hargraves,    R.    B. 

yes,    Bessie    B.   Cadden,   G.   E.    Hutchings.    C.    M.    Merrill, 

JE.  Hamilton,  J.  V.  Darrow,  P.  C.  Smith,  J.  C.  Jackson, 
'  IR.  Shoemaker,  Mary  Cathcart,  W.  A.  Carroll,  C.  F.  Boss, 
v..  L.  Trotter,  J.  G.  Marshall,  F.  Y.  Jaggers,  U.  S.  A. 
l-.c^vener,  T-  Halpenny,  R.  N.  Edwards,  A.  W.  Pierson.  C.  C. 
Cain,  W.  H.  Rule.  Alfred  Evans,  Arthur  Lucas,  C.  O.  Isaac, 
W  M-  Michael.  S.  P.  Lacey,  D.  W.  Noble,  W.  C.  Brian, 
E.  O.  Babcock,  Blanche  Young,  J.  M.  Taqueth,  F.  S.  Petter, 
(;.  C.  Maoill,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Eney,  R.  B.  Collins,  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Ballard,  Thos.  Hall,  R.  W.  West,  E.  C.  Searles. 

Chancellor's  House  Fm;i(/— $100.00,  F.  C.  Dunn;  $18.00,  H. 
A.  Baum;  $1.'>.00,  J.  W.  Hancher ;  $10.00,  J.  T.  Carson,  F, 
R.  Tinker;  $5.00,  O.  T.  Shoon,  E.  M.  Antrim.  C.  E.  Schroeder ; 
,f4.00,  R.  A.  Buzza ;  $2.00,  H.  A.  Reed,  C.  H.  Frampton,  J.  R. 
Mason,  Mrs.  ].  S.  Bell,  G.  H.  Cheney,  D.  F.  Faulkner,  S.  K. 
Moore,  L.  R.  Swan;  $1.00,  J.  L.  Miller,  E.  H.  Forkel,  J.  B. 
As'liam,  Maurice  Monroe,  H.  S.  Miner,  W.  D.  Woodward, 
T  F.  Cooper,  H.  B.  Slider,  T.  S-  Barrett,  B.  H.  Sharp,  A.  D. 
■troud  F.  B.  Piatt,  G.  W.  Brown,  I.  W.  Clark,  F.  S.  Kline, 
E.  E.  Small,  H.  G.  Budd,  M.  E.  Cady,  E.  G.  Vischer,  Mrs. 
\V.  F.  Aull.  H.  R  DeBra,  Charles  Fulkerson,  G.  A.  Martin, 
\V.  t;.  Simpson,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Sickler,  W.  F.  Collier. 

Rislwl'  Hamilton  Lccturcslvh  /^wj/d— $10.00,  E.  G.  Wesley; 
$'1.00,  J.  C.  Craig;  $5.00,  C.  E.  Mead,  J.  A.  Betcher,  D.  W. 
Howell.  Dillon  Broiuson;  $4.00,  F.  W.  Terrell;  $;!.00,  John 
Gibson;  $;2  00,  E.  H.  Scott,  G.  L.  Pressey.  M.  W.  Fuller; 
$1.00,  C.  Samuelson,  F.  K.  Gamble,  John  Krantz,  W.  E. 
'Pwetmire,  W.  P.  Holman. 

Prmiklin  Hamilton  Memorial  /'loirf— $200.00.  a  friend; 
.$25.00,  G.  A.  Parkinson. 

Bishof'  MrCahe  Leclureshil^  I'ntid—p.OO,  N.  R.  Pearson ; 
$1.00,  E.  L.  Brann. 

General  /•)()i(/— $65.00,  S.  J.  MacWatters ;  $25.(10, 
Short,  Wm.  Powick ;  $15.00,  Jos.  Cooper;  $10.00, 
Ulmer;  $8.00,  L.  F.  Athey ;  $5.00,  Mrs.  J.  1.  Hcrriott 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Baxter. 

Asbury  Memorial  Fund— ^25.00,  J.  H.  Rolierts  (for  Charles 
Clark). 


F.  B. 
1).  R. 
;  $:^.00, 


An  Interesting  and   Valuable   Manuscript. 

1  loll.  IClijah  W.  llalford,  who  was  President  Benja- 
min Harrison's  private  secretary,  has  presented  to  the 
American  University  the  original  letter  in  pencil  from 
President  I  larrison  to  Bishop  Hurst,  which  was  read 
at  the  first  iniblic  meeting  in  promotion  of  the  Univer- 
sity, held  in  i\k'lro])olitan  .Mclhodisl  b'piscopal  Church 
in  November,  LS.Si).     Tiie  Idler  in  full   follows: 

Mv  Dkar  Bishop: 

1  regret  that  I  am  to  be  absent  from  the  city  on  Monday 
evening  and  shall  therefore  be  unalile  to  fuKill  my  purpose 
to  attend  the  meeting  to  be  held  that  evening  to  promote  the 
movement  so  wisely  and  so  auspiciously  inaugurated  by  the 
Methodist  I'lpiscopai  Church  of  the  United  States  to  found  at 
the  National  Capital  a  great  University.  This  movement  1 
hope  will  receive  the  elfective  support  and  sympathy,  not 
only  of  all  the  memliers  of  your  great  church,  but  of  all 
patriotic  people.  Such  an  institution  to  serve  its  projjer  pur- 
pose, to  save  it  from  the  jealousies  and  competitions  of  other 
educational  enterprises  in  the  Stales  should  be  so  organized 
as  to  perfect  their  unfmishcd  work — it  must  be  a  National 
University — with  a  strong  emphasis  on  both  words.  With 
the  assur;ince  of  a  deep  nitcrest  in  your  enterprise  and  the 
most  cordial  wishes  for  its  perfect  and  early  success,  I  am. 
Very  sincerely  j'ours, 

(Signed.)     Hi'.n.iamin  Harrison. 


Some  Bolshevists'  Definition  of  Bolshevism. 

You  shall  not  have  more  money  than  I  have — yes, 
even  if  you  have  "earned"  it. 

You  shall  not  have  a  better  house  than  1  have  if 
you  build  it. 

You  shall  divide  with  me  on  my  demand  whatever 
you  have  over  and  above  what  I  have. 

If  you  do  not  deliver  of  your  surplus  on  my  demand 
you  shall  meet  without  buckler  my  sword. 

Violence,  then  ? — do  I  believe  iii'  it  ?  Certainly  ;  it 
is  the  only  way  to  deal  .with  the  capitalist.  Killing  is 
not  murder  to  win  or  defend  bolshevism. 

Do  I  favor  dictatorship?  Assuredly;  there  is  no 
other  way.  for  the  .proletariat  when  in  the  minority 
to  get  and  keep' control. 

I  am  for  revolution  to  overthrow  all  the  present 
forms  of  government. 

I  am  for  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the 
rich  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  government. 

Government  should  compel  the  marriage  of  all  mar- 
riageable persons.  The  family  is  what  the  government 
makes  it.     Women  should  be  nationalized. 

Bolshevism  has  no  place  in  its  "system"  for  Chris- 
tianitv  and  the'  New  Testament. 


From  Bethlehem  to  Versailles — 1919. 

From  Bethlehem's  manger  and  from  Calvary's  cross 

He  comes  alike  through  gain  aiid  seeming  loss 

To  put  the  rule  of  wrong  to  open  shame. 

And  on  all  peoples"  banners  write  His  name. 

Through  broken  clouds  of  war  in  sunny  France 

Behold,   the   standards  of  our   King's   advance. 

The  nations  join  in  league  of  potent  peace 

That  war's  wild  jargon  everywhere  must  cease. 

I'or  this  the  world  bntli  waited,  toiled  and  suffered  long: 

The  govcrniiKnt  shall  be  upon  His  shoulder  strong. 

— Albert  Osborn. 


Working  for  a  Reign  of  Terror. 

"It  is  a  literal  fact  that  in  view  of  our  airplane  and  gas 
development,  including  incendiary  and  other  devices  per- 
fected here,  by  the  siiring  of  1919  Germany  would  have 
been  burned  off  the  earth  had  she  continued  the  war — a 
fit  retribution,  most  Americans  would  say,  for  the  savages 
who  began  the  war." — William  B.  Brigham  in  Boston  Tran- 
script, on  Chemical  War  Service  at  American  University. 
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A  Hundred  Million  Dollar  Collection. 

Before  the  next  issue  of  the  Courikr  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  will  have  taken  an  Anniversary  Col- 
lection of  one  hundred  million  dollars.  When  the 
amount  was  first  announced  the  eyes  of  the  near- 
sighted Methodists  bulged  out  until  they  were  stone- 
blind.  Instantly  they  divided  themselves  into  two 
joint-stock  companies  of  gropers  with  which  to  start 
off  in  the  dark.  One  of  them  styled  themselves  "Can't- 
be-doners"  and  the  other  "No-need-of-\ters."  But  the 
leaders  in  the  Church  said  we  celebrate  the  silver, 
golden  and  diamond  weddings  in  the  family ;  we  will 
celebrate  the  Centenary  of  the  Missionary  Society 
which  is  soon  to  be  here.  And  as  we  tire  pleased  to 
congratulate  the  happy  couples  with  some  apprecia- 
tion in  suitable  gifts  of  our  loving  relation  to  them,  so 
we  shall  show  our  appreciation  of  what  has  been  done 
ever  the  earth  by  a  hundred  years  of  devotion  and 
sacrifice. 

Organization  has  shown  what  4,i99,3G7  church 
members  and  their  friends  are  able  to  do.  It  is  seen 
ibat  l,in;).;!()7  can  be  subtracted  from  the  total  mem- 
bership, as  children  and  the  poor  in  Christian  and 
pagan  lands,  and  the  remaining  3,000,000  by  giving 
only  fifteen  cents  a  week  will  pay  one  hundred  and 
seventeen    millions. 

The  near-sighted  Methodists  have  been  attending 
prayer-meetings,  and  they  have  recovered  their  sight. 

The  whole  body  of  Methodists  will  go  over  the  top 
with  a  whoop. 


"  'Tis  A  Great  Change  For  Me." 

Said  an  old  friend  standing  on  the  roof  of  the  .Vmer- 
ican  University,  "I  was  present  at  the  breaking  of  the 
ground  for  this  building  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago. 
But  I  would  not  know  the  place  now.  'Tis  a  great 
change  for  me."  Certainly,  Washington  is  coming  this 
way  now.  Yonder  is  Cleveland  Park  where  President 
Cleveland  bought  the  suburban  farm  and  homestead, 
now  a  part  of  the  city  in  which  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  invested  in  beautiful  homes.  How  much  of  these 
millions  went  to  the  pocket  of  the  President,  it  is  too 
late  to  ask  him  now.  Hard  by  is  the  well  chosen  site  of 
the  New  Cathedral,  and  some  of  the  buildings  started 
where  it  is  estimated  four  millions  are  to  be  expended  to 
finish  the  noble  structure.  There,  too,  is  the  St.  Alban's 
Boys'  Episcopal  School,  and  the  National  Cathedral 
School  for  Girls.  Out  this  way,  by  the  persistent 
efforts  of  the  friends  of  the  University,  has  come  this 
incomparable  .A.venue,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  wide, 
the  whole  length  of  it.  It  has  been  finished  now  to  the 
university  grounds,  and  as  stated  elsewhere,  has  begun 
its  continuous  journey  to  the  Maryland  line.  The  two 
splendid  marble  buildings  of  the  University  look  diag- 
onally across  the  Avenue  a  few  hundted  yards  to  the 
Mount  Vernon  Seminary  on  the  same  plateau,  and  the 
palatial  country  house  with  broad  expanse  of  gardens 
and  lawns  belonging  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Glover,  president  of 
the  Riggs  National  Bank,  looks  the  University  straight 
in  the  face.  The  former  United  States  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  made  us  neighbor  with  his  stately  winter 
residence  on  the  soutli,  very  soon  after  he  came  to  rep- 
resent his  State  at  Washington.  Across  the  valley  our 
way  from  the  great  Wisconsin  thoroughfare  a  new 
brick  and  stone  dwelling  with  pretentious  drives  about 
it,  sets  the  sample  of  buildings  we  are  to  have  on  the 
Massachusetts    Avenue   Extension.    With   the    many 


courtesies  which  the  president  of  the  trolley  railway, 
Mr.  Clarence  P.  King,  has  already  extended  to  us,  and 
the  many  more  which  he  assures  us  are  to  follow,  the 
ready  approach  to  this  Paradise  of  the  Capital  is  secure. 
Still  latest,  coming  closer  for  a  new  site,  we  have  heard 
one  of  the  residents  grown  up  nearby  say  of  the  little 
chapel  over  the  divide, — 

"There  is  a  little  church  in  the  valley  by  the  wildwood, 
No  lovelier  place  in  the  dale ; 
No  spot  so  dear  to  my  childhood, 

As  the  little  brown  church  in  the  vale." 
Our  neighbors  do  us  appreciative  honor. 


Table  Talk. 

Padcrewski  calls  the  red  uprising  a  "war  against  the 
toothbrush." 

There  are  twenty-five  applications  for  Fellowsliips 
in  the  University  this  year. 

Every  week  brings  in  additional  books  for  our 
library. 

When  it  is  not  money  we  are  receiving,  it  is  books, 
curios,  souvenirs,  houses  and  lands. 

The  Reverend  Jay  Benson  Hamilton,  D.D..  of  New 
\ork  City,  has  donated  his  library  to  the  American 
University. 

The  American  University  has  paid  with  profit  to 
the  institution  as  high  as  twelve  per  cent  on  an  an- 
nuity. 

It  is  now  29  years  since  the  site  for  the  University 
was  purchased.  The  value  of  the  ground  has  increased 
ten-fold. 

The  Pfniversity  is  most  grateful  for  the  wide  circle 
of  contributors  who  keep  the  living  stream  of  shekels 
running. 

We  must  soon  have  a  new  building  for  books.  We 
have  had  to  fill  the  attic  with  shelves  to  find  room  for 
the  libraries  which  ]iour  into  the  University. 

The  old  farmer  who  turns  over  his  farm  to  the 
Uni\ersity  on  the  annuity  plan  and  receives  his  in- 
stallment quarterly  is  indejjendent  and  with  nothing  to 
trouble  him. 

The  University  is  under  great  obligation  to  the 
counselling  professors  who  have  given  such  gen- 
erous service  in  promoting  unselfishly  the  interests 
of  the  school. 

The  schools,  like  the  business  interests  of  the 
country,  arc  a\vaiting  with  much  solicitude  the  final 
outcome  of  the  dclil)cratinns  of  the  twenty-six  na- 
tions sitting  in  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris. 

It  may  have  been  the  protection  of  the  soldiers 
which  occasioned  the  movement  against  the  saloon, 
but  it  is  the  sober  sense  of  forty-five  states,  thus  far, 
that  has  determined  to  protect  the  youth  at  home. 

The  chemists  and  their  assistants  since  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice  have  suddenly  dropped  from  the 
highest  number  employed  at  one  time  of  quite  2,000 
to  less  than  200. 

Since  the  discharge  of  the  soldiers  in  the  training 
camp  on  that  part  of  tlie  University  grounds  known 
as  Camp  Leach,  a  guard  of  a  dozen  soldiers  from  the 
barracks  in  the  city  has  been  kept  on  the  campus  to 
prevent  fires  and  safeguard  the  goods  in  storage. 

Will  some  good  friend  please  donate  the  University 
a  copy  of  this  year's  .American  "Who's  Who?"  And 
will  some  other  good  friend.  Englishman  or  American, 
donate  the  Universitv  a  copy  of  the  latest  English 
"Who's  Who?" 
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If  llic  wi'iitlicr  were  to  be  uiiinopitious  on  Convoca- 
lion  Day  tlie  iwo  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  adjoining  the 
open  air  Auditorium  would  be  at  the  disposal  ot  the 
University,  and  l,r)00  to  3,(J00  ])ersons  could  be 
crowded  into  the  two  buildings. 

The  University  has  secured  the  only  public  address 
to  be  given  in  Washington  by  Chaplain  Tiplady  of 
l'',ngland,  whose  thrilling  accounts  of  the  thick  of  the 
battle  has  sold  tens  of  thousands  of  his  books  in 
luiro])e  and  America. 

It  could  be  readily  discovered  that  something  has 
happened  since  the  barracks  on  the  University 
grounds,  where  from  SO.OOO  to  "iO.OOO  soldiers  have 
been  in  training,  have  been  as  suddenly  deserted  as 
if  shelled  by  the  boche. 

The  war  has  not  taken  away  all  the  University 
students,  nor  left  the  institution  in  quite  the  undone 
condition  of  a  number  of  the  colleges  from  which 
the  S.  A.  T.  C.  have  gone.  We  have  students  in  at 
least  five  departments. 

We  gratefull}'  acknowledge  the  donation  of  a 
nundier  of  valuable  books  from  Mrs.  M.  J.  Hunt. 
They  have  been  treasured  many  years  in  her  family 
because  of  the  association  in  an  early  itinerant's 
librarv. 

."^incc  the  University  has  been  compelled  to  find 
rooms  in  the  city  for  some  of  its  work,  because  of  the 
occupancy  of  the  University  buildings  by  the  Govern- 
ment, it  would  be  a  great  saving  to  the  faculty  if  some 
kind  friend  w  :uld  donate  an  automobile. 

Xiiw'that  the  .\ruiy  with  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service  has  gone,  or  the  remnant  of  which  will  soon 
be  gone,  the  question  very  naturally  arises  what 
shall  the  University  do  with  the  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  buildings  left  on  the  campus. 

The  Trustees  of  the  University  sincerely  appre- 
liate  the  grateful  acknowledgement  of  Secretary 
Hal<er  and  all  the  official  representatives  of  his  De- 
partment of  the  gratuitous  use  of  the  grounds  and 
l)uil(lings  of  the  institution. 

The  vacated  buildings  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  on  the  University  campus,  now  that 
the  soldiers  are  gone,  resemble  the  empty  churches 
in  Hawaii  when  the  American  Board  withdrew  their 
missionaries  and  left  the  nation  to  mission  them- 
selves. 

No  organizations  or  institutions  will  be  more  af- 
fected by  the  wave  of  prohibition  which  is  sweep- 
ing over  the  nation  than  the  schools  of  higher  learn- 
ing. The  influence  of  Harvard  University  secvu-ed 
many  years  ago  absolute  ])rohibition  in  the  city  of 
Cambridge. 

The  sudden  ending  of  the  war,  by  the  Central 
Powers  seeking  the  armistice,  upset  all  matters  in 
the  schools  of  this  country.  Military  training  lost 
its  endowment,  or  subsidy  rather,  so  that  many  uni- 
x'ersities  and  colleges  became  financially  embar- 
rassed. 

The  long  list  of  contributors  to  the  several  funds 
of  the  American  University  which  is  published  in 
each  new  issue  of  the  Courii:r  represents  every  sec- 
tion of  the  LTnited  States.  The  interest  in  so  prom- 
ising a  Protestant  institution  at  the  Capital  is  an  evi- 
tlence  of  the  loyalty  and  patritoism  of  the  subscribers 

An  expert  accountant  employed  by  the  Trustees  has 
examined  the  books  of  the  University,  bringing  the 
audit  down  to  date.  No  errors  were  found  and  a  cer- 
tified statement  is  furnished  api)roving  the  accounts  of 


both  the  bookkeejjer  and  treasurer.  Two  such  exami- 
nations have  been  made,  which  taken  together  cover 
the  entire  history  of  the  institution. 

The  "permanent  building"  which  the  Ciovernnient 
agreed  to  erect  on  the  campus  of  the  University  and 
which  it  was  to  occupy  for  two  years  after  the  war, 
still  is  unfinished  after  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  building  was  to 
lie  occupied  for  a  laboratory  by  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service,  and  was  to  be  fireproof,  being  constructed  of 
steel,  hollow  tile,  cement  and  white-faced  brick. 

'I'he  University  is  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Clement  W. 
Miner,  District  Superintendent  of  the  Clarion  District 
in  the  Erie  Conference,  for  a  copy  of  the  "Report  on 
the  Birds  of  I'emi.sylvania,"  prepared  by  Dr.  B.  H. 
W^'irren,  who  was  the  ornithologist  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  book  is  illus- 
trated by  too  colored  plates  and  has  long  been  out  of 
print. 

A  portrait  of  the  late  Bishoj)  Hurst,  former  presi- 
dent of  Drew  Theological  Seminary  and  first  Chan- 
cellor of  the  American  University,  was  recently  placed 
in  the  National  Methodist  portrait  gallery,  ]50  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York,  by  his  son,  Hon.  Carlton  L^ailcy 
Hurst,  Consul-General  of  the  United  States  at  Barce- 
lona, Spain.  It  was  painted  by  Senor  Sanchez  de  la 
Pcna. 
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OflScers  of  the  American  UniTersity. 

Clianiellor,   Bishi.p   lolin   W.    Hamilton,  LL.    D.,   I..    II.   I). 
Assist.int    to    Cliamellor.   J.    t'ranklin    Knotts,    D.U. 
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Treasurer.    Mr.    Charles    C.    Glover. 
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Board  of  Trustees. 

Class  of  1919. 

Hon.    William   J.    Bryan,    Nebr.  Mishnp    folin   W.    ILimiltoii.   P.   C. 

Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cochran,  Pa.  Dr.  James  C.   Nicholson.   Md. 

Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,   N.   C.  Mr.   Clarence  F.    Norment,   U.    C. 

Mr.  George  W.   Dixon.  HI.  Mr.  William  S.   Pilling,  Pa. 

Mr.  William  T.  Galliher,  D.  C.  Mr.  A.  M.  Schoyer.  HI. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Glover,  D.  C.  Hon.    Samuel   R.    Van   Sant,    Minn 

Dr.    Charles   L.    Goodell,    N.    Y.  Bishop  Luther  B.   Wilson,  N.   Y. 

Class  of  1923. 

Mr.    Tnhn   h.    Alcnck,   Md.  Dr.   Robert   S.    Ingraham,   Wis. 

Dr.  Charles  W.    Baldwin,  Md.  Mrs.   John   F.    Keator,    Pa. 

Bishop  Joseph    F.    Berry,   Pa.  Mr.   George  H.  Maxwell,  Mass. 

Dr.   Jabez   G.    Bickerton,   Pa.  Dr.  Abraham  J.   Palmer.   N.   Y. 

Hon.   Julian   S.   Carr,   N.   C.  Mrs.   J.    Frank   Robinson,   III. 

Mr.    William   S.    Corby,    D.    C.  Mr.  John  W.   Sparks,   Pa. 

Bishop   Earl   Cranston,   D.    C.  Hon.    George   C.    Sturgiss,    W.    Va. 

Bishop   Collins   Denny.  Va. 

Class  of  1927. 

Hon.  John  E.  Andrus,   N.   Y.  Bishop  William  F.  McDowell,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Charles   T.   Bell,   D.  C.  Mr.  Geo.  W.   F.  Swartzell,  D.  C. 

Mr.   Calvert   Crary,   Mass.  Bishop  John   H.    Vincent,   III. 

Mr,  Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor,  D.  C.  Mr.  Charles  S.  Ward.  N.  Y. 
Col.  H.  O.  S.  Heistand,  U.  S.  A.,  O.    Mr.  Geo.  F.  Washburn,  Mass. 

Mr.   Benjamin  F.  Leighton,  D.   C.  Dr.  William   E.   Wedderspoon,  HI. 

Mr.  John  C.  Letts,  D.  C.  Hon.  >VilIiam  Lee  Woodcock,  Pa, 
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Fifth  Annual  Convocation — Platform — Chancellor  Hamilton  Speaking,  at  his  left  on  front  seat 
Chaplain  Tiplady,  Secretary  Daniels,  Dr.  S.  H.  Greene,  and  Dr.  F.  J.  Prettvman 


Fifth     Annual     Convocation     at     the     American 
University. 

In  the  twenty-nine  years  of  the  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican University,  several  days  stand  out  as  epochal, 
each  marking  a  distinct  step  of  progress.  Some  of 
these  are:  January  25,  1890,  the  purchase  of  the  site 
by  John  F.  "Hurst;  May  28,  1891,  first  charter  from 
the  District  of  Cohimbia;  February  24,  1893,  second 
and  enlarged  charter  from  the  Congress ;  February  1, 
1898,  College  of  Plistory  completed,  and  December  11, 
1912,  the  adoption  of  the  "Working  Plan"  developed 
by  Chancellor  Franklin  Hamilton.  To  this  list  now 
must  be  added  June  4,  1919,  the  date  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  of  the  Fifth  Annual 
Convocation. 

The  new  advance  and  expansion  of  the  work  of  the 
University  was  inaugurated  by  the  Trustees  by  the 
adoption  of  a  financial  and  educational  program  for 
the  next  five  years.  The  Trustees  themselves  liberally 
subscribed  to  the  nucleus  of  the  fund  necessary  to  its 
accomplishment.  The  plan  contemplates  a  large  in- 
crease both  in  the  teaching  force  and  in  the  numbers 
of  the  student  body,  and  had  been  wrought  out  through 
the  labors  of  special  committees  made  up  jointly  of 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  of  the  Board 
of  Award.  The  meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  large 
and  enthusiastic. 

Though  the  heat  was  excessive,  the  exercises  of  the 
Convocation  were  unusually  attractive  and  satisfying. 


At  2  o'clock,  under  the  leadership  of  chief  marshal,  the 
Rev.  Howard  F.  Downs,  pastor  of  Waugh  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  the  academic  procession,  headed  by 
the  U.  S.  Marine  Band,  sixty-three  in  number,  moved 
from  the  College  of  History  to  the  Grove  Amphithe- 
ater, where  the  stately  tulip  trees  cast  their  welcome 
shade  and  the  light  breezes  brought  refreshment. 

Chancellor  John  W.  Hamilton  presided  with  easy 
dignity  and  apposite  pleasantry.  The  divine  blessing 
was  invoked  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Greene,  the 
long-time  pastor  of  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  and  prayer 
was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Herbert  F.  Randolph, 
Foundry  Chtirch's  new  pastor,  who  led  us  into  the 
presence  of  God.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Forrest  J.  Prettvman, 
chaplain  of  the  Senate,  led  the  responsive  reading  of 
the  second  Psalm.  Chaplain  Thomas  Tiplady  of  the 
British  army  held  the  attention  of  all  for  forty  min- 
utes as,  out  of  his  rich  experience  at  the  front,  he 
opened  both  mind  and  heart  in  the  unity  of  purpose  and 
spirit  that  binds  together  all  the  English-speaking  peo- 
ples of  the  world  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  race. 
His  utterances  awakened  hearty  applause.  His  Chris- 
tian patriotism  shone  in  his  face.  A  selection  by  the 
band  here  followed — marvelously  sweet. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Hon.  Josephus 
Daniels,  delivered  an  address  of  power  and  point,  put- 
ting great  emphasis  on  the  spirit  of  the  American  Army 
and  Navy  as  shown  in  the  world  war.  He  spoke  from 
his  conviction  deepened  by  his  recent  trip  to  Europe. 
The  trinity  of  culture,  patriotism  and  Christianity,  he 
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said,  is  the  foundation  of  American  government  and  in- 
stitutions. 

The  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  was  conferred 
upon  Frank  Blair  Hanson  and  Gilbert  Owen  Nations, 
whose  theses  resi)ectively  were  "The  Ontogeny  and 
Phylogeny  of  the  Sternum"  and  "The  Legal  Status  of 
the  Pope  in  the  Family  of  Nations."  Ten  fellowships 
were  awarded  for  1919-1920,  as  follows: 


'i'he  lunchodii  following  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees, 
to  which  a  large  numlicr  of  guests  was  invited,  was 
served,  with  Mrs.  F.  W.  Collier  acting  as  hostess.  The 
Convocation  exercises  then  followed  in  the  auditorium 
in  the  grove. 


Names. 


Subject. 


Place  of 
Study. 

Knthryn    I.aura             Goucher     Col-  American  History  Johns     H  o  p  - 

Behrens                          lege  kins  Univ. 

Alexander   Brady          Univ.     of    To-  Modern   History  Oxford    Univ. 

ronto 
Henry    Chung               Univ.     of    Ne-  Recent   History  of  Univ.    of    Ne- 
braska Korea  braska 
1     Elmer  Guy  Cutshall      Garrett     Bibli-  Philosophy      and  Columbia 
cal    Inst.  Systematic  The-  Univ. 
ology 
Warren   Spencer           Simpson     Col-  Religious     Educa*  Columbia 

Dudley                          lege  tion  Univ. 

Evangeline   Harris       Univ.     of    To-  Classic^s  Oxford   Univ. 

ronto 

Frederic  B.  Knight       Boston    Univ.  Educational      Ad-  Harvard  Univ. 

ministration 

Norman    Clyde             Johns     Hop-  Tuberculosis  Johns     H  o  p  - 

Nicholson                      kins  Univ.  kins  Univ. 

John   Franklin              Univ.    of    To-  Philosophy  of  Re-  Edinburgh 

Reed                                ronto  ligion  Univ. 

Irl    Goldwin                  Garrett    Bibli-  Philosophy  Columbia 

Whitchurch                   cal    Inst.  Univ. 

The  exercises  closed  on  the  quadrangle  fronting  the 
College  of  History  with  the  ceremony  of  the  Planting 
of  the  Peace  Memorial  Tree.  Lieut.  Col.  Wilder  D. 
Bancroft,  commanding  officer  of  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service  and  grandson  of  the  historian,  George  Bancroft, 
presented  the  tree  on  behalf  of  the  War  Department, 
and  the  acceptance  by  the  Trustees  was  voiced  by  Sec- 
retary Daniels.  The  Star-Spangled  Banner,  the  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic  and  the  Doxology  were  sung  at 
the  tree  planting,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  R.  Edwards 
dismissed  the  people  with  the  benediction. 


June  Meeting  of  Trustees. 

The  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  in 
June  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  encouraging 
in  the  history  of  the  institution.  There  was  an  un- 
usually large  attendance.  The  committee  on  nomina- 
tions presented  a  list  of  candidates  for  the  vacancies 
in  the  Board  of  Trustees  which  commanded  instant 
approval,  and  the  following  were  the  persons  unani- 
mously elected :  E.  B.  Rosa,  A.  C.  True,  William 
Knowles  Cooper.  P.  M.  Anderson  and  A.  C.  Christie. 

The  absence  of  Bishop  Cranston,  who  had  been  in- 
jured by  a  fall,  was  noted  and  the  Secretary  was  in- 
structed to  write  him  a  letter  of  sympathy.  A  vote 
of  thanks  was  given  the  Reverend  J.  Benson  Hamil- 
ton, D.  D.,  of  New  York  and  Professor  Hicks  of 
Cincinnati  University  for  valuable  donations  of  books. 

The  report  of  the  executive  committee  granting  the 
use  of  the  McKinley  Memorial  Building  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  a  year  from  the  first  of  Julv  to 
be  occupied  by  the  Nitrate  Division  was  approved.  The 
fellowships  announced  on  another  page  were  awarded 
and  the  two  degrees  recommended  by  the  Board  of 
Award  to  be  conferred  were  voted.  '  John  C.  Letts 
was  added  to  the  executive  committee. 

The  general  plan  of  the  two  additional  departments 
outlined  elsewhere  was  authorized  and  more  than 
$25,000  pledged  toward  carrying  it  forward  when 
satisfactory  provision  could  be  made  for  the  under- 
taking. The  executive  committee  was  given  full 
power  in  the  premises. 


University  Expansion. 

The  University  has  just  closed  the  fifth  year  since 
it  was  opened.  Four  of  the  years  have  been  among 
the  most  critical  in  the  history  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  country.  Whole  departments  have 
been  closed  in  many  of  them,  and  in  some  instances  the 
schools  themselves.  How  could  it  have  been  otherwise 
when  the  war  was  waged  so  largely  by  the  students  ? 

The  last  two  years  have  utterly  handicapped  the  work 
of  the  American  University,  making  it  impossible  to 
conduct  recitations  or  give  lectures  in  the  Universit)' 
building,  as  the  Government  had  possession  of  the  entire 
campus  and  nearly  all  the  rooms  in  the  buildings.  But 
with  all  the  embarrassments,  the  institution  has  man- 
aged with  instruction  and  lectures  given  in  the  homes 
of  the  professors  and  the  churches  in  the  city  to  gradu- 
ate and  confer  degrees  upon  thirteen  persons.  As  the 
LIniversity  is  a  post  graduate  institution,  the  number 
of  students  as  in  all  other  such  schools,  particularly  in 
beginning,  is  limited. 

The  American  University  has  always  laid  particular 
emphasis  on  the  work  that  may  be  done  by  students 
in  the  different  Government  bureaus,  laboratories  and 
other  departments.  In  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Trustees,  provision  was  made  to  extend  this  work  by 
employing  five  additional  counselling  professors,  mak- 
ing ten  in  all. 

Looking  to  the  expanding  of  the  University  by  an 
increase  of  the  number  of  departments,  the  Trustees 
authorized  the  opening  of  a  School  of  Diplomacy  as 
soon  as  provision  could  be  made  for  its  accommoda- 
tion. For  the  convenience  of  the  employees  of  the 
Government  who  were  seeking  such  instruction  and 
who  must  take  the  time  after  business  hours  to  attend 
the  lectures,  it  was  proposed  to  open  the  school  in  a 
building  near  the  center  of  the  city. 

The  plan  for  the  school  with  the  class  of  students 
to  be  instructed  and  the  curricula  to  be  arranged  is  as 
follows : 

School  of  Diplomacy. 

1.  Candidates  for  the  Diplomatic  Service. 

2.  Candidates  for  the  Consular  Service. 

3.  The  Staff  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union. 

i.  Agents  for  the  Department  of  Commerce  at  home  and 
abroad. 

5.  Agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  Department  of  -Ag- 

riculture. 

6.  Persons  intending  to   go  abroad  for  commercial  pur- 

poses. 

7.  Persons  at  home  interested  in  foreign  trade. 

8.  Lawyers  desiring  to  specialize  in  International  Law. 

9.  Foreign   Missionaries. 

Entrance  Requirements. 

A  candidate  for  a  degree  must  hold  a  Bachelor's  degree 
from  an  approved  institution;  but  a  limited  number  of 
special  students  may  be  admitted. 

Tuition. 

Tuition  would  be  $120  a  year  for  two  semesters  of  six- 
teen weeks  each.     Special  students,  $-5  per  semester  hour. 

Degrees. 

A.M.  in  Diplomacy  or  LL.M.  in  Diplomacy  at  comple- 
tion of  the  course. 

Ph.D.  in  Diplomacy  or  D.C.L.  in  Diplomacy  after  an 
additional  year's  research  with  a  satisfactory  thesis. 
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Subjects  of  Courses. 

1.  International  Law. 

2.  Comme'-cial  Law. 

3.  Comparative  Constitutional  Law. 

4.  Latin   American   Constitutional  and   Commercial  Law. 

5.  Admiralty  Law. 

6.  Roman   Law. 

7.  Laws  of  European   Countries. 

8.  Legal  History. 

9.  United  States  Constitutional  History. 

10.  Modern   flistory  Beginning  with  1S48. 

11.  History  of  Diplomacy. 

12.  Diplomatic  Usages. 

13.  Natural  Resources  of  the  Lfnited  States. 

14.  Commercial  Geography. 

15.  Political   Economy. 

16.  Lectures  on    Customs,   Races,   Religions,  etc.,   of   For- 

eign Countries. 

Provision  was  also  made  as  follows  for  a 

School  of  Blsi.nkss  Administration. 
Entrance  Requirements. 

.\  candidate  for  a  degree  must  hold  a  Bachelor's  degree 
from  an  approved  institution;  but  a  limited  number  of  well 
qualified  special  students  may  be  admitted. 

Tuition. 

Tuition  would  be  $120  a  year  of  two  semesters  of  six- 
teen weeks  each.     Special  students,  $5  per  semester  hour. 

Degrees. 

.•V.M.  in  Business  Administration  at  the  completion  of 
the  course. 

Ph.D.  in  Business  Administration  after  an  additional 
year's  research  with  a  satisfactory  thesis. 


Subjects  of  Courses. 

Economics. 

Accounting. 

Cost  Accounting. 

Auditing. 

Money  and  Banking. 

Banking  Problems. 

Financial  Organization  and  Management. 

Investment. 

Foreign  Exchange. 

Foreign  Trade  Organizations  and  Methods. 

Foreign  Trade  Problems. 

Railroad  and  Inland  Water  Transportation. 

Ocean  Transportation. 

Markets  and  Marketing. 

Advertising  and  Salesmanship. 

Statistics. 

Business  Statistics. 

Business   Organization   and   Management. 

Business  Law. 

Law  of  Business  Associations. 

Personal  Insurance. 

Property  Insurance, 

Principles  of  Public  Fmance  and  National  Problems  of 

Taxation  and  Budgets. 
Labor  Problems. 
American  Government. 
Psychology  of  Business. 


Recent  Gifts  of  Money. 

(.'\cknowledgment  of  sums  less  than  five  dollars  is  to 
be   regarded  as   snfficient   receipt   therefor.) 

McKinley  Memorial  Hall  Fund— .$5,000,  estate  of  Mrs. 
P.  L.  Bennett;  $25.00,  J.  C.  Howard,  T.  J.  Brooks;  $10.00, 
Miss  H.  G.  Peabody,  B.  L.  Barton;  $5.00,  Miss  Mary  M. 
Copes,  W.  J.  Jeandrow.  A.  E.  Piper,  W.  A.  Brown,  R. 
M.  Moore;  $4.00,  J.  E.  Evans,  T.  H.  Willis;  $2.10,  F.  S. 
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Conger;  $2.00,  E.  C.  Powers,  C.  D.  Taylor,  B.  W. 
Meeks,  T.  M.  West,  L.  T.  Higgins,  G.  B.  Hunter,  Mrs. 
F.  M.  Hildebrandt,  Gustin  Welch;  .$1.00,  C.  M.  Yost,  Miss 
Emma  Webb,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Perry,  J.  C.  Nicholson,  Mrs. 
.\ima  Poacher,  C.  E.  Elv,  U.  S.  Wright,  unknown  friend, 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Lewis,  F.  L.  Pond,  O.  P.  Henderson,  K.  K. 
Quimby,  G.  H.  Carter,  C.  F.  Bonn,  B.  S.  Latshaw,  J.  W. 
Ryder,  R.  D.  Stanley,  Miss  A.  J.  Blackmar,  Wilbert 
Westcott,  W.  M.  Denniston,  Mrs.  L.  R.  George,  R.  N. 
Smith,  Herbert  I'reston,  E.  B.  Rowe,  I.  A.  Terrill,  E.  L. 
Hutchens,  G.  H.  Cooley,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Davis,  L,.  A.  Moore, 
W.  J.  Meek.s,  James  Van  Horn,  \V.  G.  McNeil,  J.  H.  Mc- 
Donald, Herbert  Scott,  Mrs.  J.  McDonald,  D.  C.  Challis. 

Franklin  Hamilton  Memorial  Fund— $3.00,  Mrs.  E.  M. 
O'Neill. 

Chancellor's  Plouse  Fund— $20.00,  John  Walton;  $5.00, 
W  E.  Marvin;  $2.00,  J.  A.  Galbraith,  L.  E.  R.  Robinson, 
V.  W.  Doolittle,  G.  P.  Eckman,  O.  H.  Hubbard;  $1.00, 
J.  C.  White,  E.  D.  Lupien,  W.  B.  Wolcott. 

General  Fund— $11.00,  S.  J.  MacWatters;  $5.00,  T.  J. 
Davis;  $1.25,   Mrs.   C.  A.  Baxter. 


Library  Notes. 


The  library  of  the  late  Dr.  Artemas  Martin,  donated 
by  him  to  the  American  University  a  year  ago,  a  few 
months  before  his  decease,  has  been  brought  from  its 
long  habitat  on  Columbia  Street  and  placed  in  one  of 
the  large  rooms  of  the  College  of  History.  Its  rich 
variety  of  content,  especially  in  the  line  of  mathematics, 
will  find  a  fruitful  field  of  usefulness  when  finally  clas- 
sified and  placed  for  reference.  It  numbers  about  ten 
thousand  volumes,  besides  a  large  collection  of  pam- 
phlets and  journals. 

We  have  lately  received  the  library  of  the  late  Rev. 
Henry  Warren  Hicks  of  the  Detroit  Conference, 
through  the  thoughtful  generosity  of  Mrs.  Hicks  and 
their  son,  Professor  Frederick  C.  Hicks  of  Cincinnati. 
It  contains  about  600  volumes  of  carefully  chosen 
works. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Benson  Hamilton  of  New  York 
City  has  recently  given  to  the  American  University  a 
total  of  about  four  hundred  choice  books  from  his  col- 
lection, thus  enlarging  and  enriching  the  literary  de- 
posits of  the  University. 

Our  library  now  nunlbers  about  forty  thousand 
bound  volumes  and  an  equal  number  of  pamphlets. 
These  are  already  clamoring  for  more  space  and  suit- 
able housing. 


Personals. 


Colonel  G.  A.  Burrell,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Service  at  the  American  University 
during  the  war  and  who  was  so  helpful  to  the  institu- 
tion in  many  ways,  is  now  the  President  of  the  Island 
Refining  Corporation  with  the  general  office  in  the 
Equitable  Building  in  New  York  City. 

Chaplain  Tiplady  of  the  British  Army,  who  spoke 
at  the  University  Convocation,  concludes  his  mission 
to  this  country  at  the  Northfield  Conference.  He  sails 
for  England  in  September. 


Acknowledgment. 

The  American  University  is  constantly  receiving 
courtesies  froit:  the  Riggs  National  Bank,  the  Ameri- 
can Security  and  Trust  Company  and  the  American 
National  Bank  of  Washington,  the  Penn  National 
Bank  of  Philadelphia,  the  First  National  Bank  and  the 
International  Trust  Compa.  ^  of  Boston.  All  such 
favors  show  and  warrant  the  credit  for  which  the 
University  is  grateful  and  determined  always  to  merit. 


Good  Investments. 

We  have  received  inquiries  to  know  how  it  was 
possible  for  the  University  to  pay  the  interest  the 
Trustees  have  paid  and  are  able  to  pay  on  annuities.  " 
Every  case  will  satisfactorily  e.xplain  itself  as  it  has 
satisfied  the  annuitants.  The  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
will  be  pleased  to  respond  promptly  to  all  inquiries.  We 
have  paid  annuitants  for  satisfactory  values  in  proper- 
ties turned  over  to  us. 


Cost  of  the  I*ublic  Schools. 

The  writer  can  recall  an  address  by  a  converted  native 
of  Africa  delivered  in  Boston  more  than  forty  years  ago 
in  which  the  speaker  said  he  could  remember  when  there 
were  no  missionaries  in  Africa  and  therefore  no  roads  or 
bridges.  Be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  if 
the  ta.xes  are  heavy,  the  money  goes  more  for  highways 
and  schools  than  for  any  other  objects;  it  is  so  in  times 
of  peace. 

New  York  City  spends  about  $43,000,000  annually  on  its 
schools,  Chicago  spends  about  $17,000,000  and  Philadelphia 
spent  last  year  $11,800,787.  It  cost  Philadelphia  in  1917  for 
the  instruction  of  each  pupil,  $37.63;  last  year,  $40.15. 


Masquerading  as  Frederick  the  Great. 

Von   Bernhardi  is  at  it  again.     He  is  trying  his  pen  at 

"the  okl  tncK  ot  stiriin;^  up  another  war.  He  compares, 
to  this  end,  the  increasing  population  of  Germany  with 
the  combined  diminished  populations  of  France  and  Eng- 
land." Then  he  banks  his  prophecy  of  ultimate  German 
conquest  on  the  same  old  hate  which  he  says  will  do  the 
rest.  He  is  a  vanquished  souvenir  of  "the  old  school" 
and  that  "school  does  not  keep"  any  more. 

School  for  Foreigners  in  Washington. 

Representatives  of  practically  every  European  nation 
are  enrolled  in  the  public  night  school  for  foreigners, 
which  opened  recently  at  old  Central  High  School,  7th 
and  O  streets.  Twenty-five  students  are  enrolled  in  the 
classes  for  naturalization.  Classes  will  be  held  every 
Monday  and  Wednesday  night.  At  the  close  of  the 
school  semester  public  commencement  exercises  will  be 
held,  and  the  graduates  will  be  certified  to  the  bureau  of 
naturalization  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  admission 
to  American  citizenship. 

An  appropriation  of  $18,000  has  been  made  by  the 
Congress  to  maintain  this  school  and  for  a  great  en- 
largement a  little  later  in  the  season  of  the  teaching  and 
training  for  American  ciiizenship  in  this  city. 


School  of  the  Mob. 

The  clue  to  every  trouble  does  not  lie  like  a  root  out  of 
dry  ground.  Most  troublr^s  are  deep  grown,  occasionally 
one  may  be  found  which  has  simply  a  long  tap  root,  but 
more  have  many  fibrous  .ir  first-form  roots.  It  is  seldom 
a  trouble  obtains  which  does  not  originate  in  the  root. 
There  may  be,  but  not  often  is,  trivial  or  even  a  serious 
matter  whose  origin  and  promotion  are  discoverable 
wholly  in  the  upper  thing  itself.  It  is  most  likely  that 
the  Ellangowan  poison-bush  which  is  injurious  only 
when  in  fruit  takes  its  bane  from  its  root. 

There  has  been  much  disposition  to  find  the  first  cause 
of  the  so-called  recent  race  riots  of  Washington  and 
Chicago  and  account  for  it.  The  disposition  is  to  be 
commended  even  at  the  risk  of  adding  fuel  to  the  flames. 
Nothing  has  so  Salurnized  and  Satanized  the  two  cities 
in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  enlightened  world  as  the 
seventy-two-hour  rule  of  the   mob. 

It  might  have  been  no  great  surprise  to  people  who 
live  away  from  there,  and  indeed  to  many  who  live  there, 
that  Chicago  with  so  many  live  coals  under  the  boiler 
should  blow  the  lid  off  when  the  engineer  had  gone  to 
bed  and  the  stokers  were  all  asleep.  But  that  peaceable, 
sagacious  Washington,  the  seat  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment, with  Congress  the  politarch  of  the  city,  then  in 
session,  the  President,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  during  all  the  while  in  the  White  House,  and 
the   inhabitants   constantly  making  proud   and   loud   pre- 
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tense  that  the  metropolis  was  the  pattern,  in  fine,  the 
prototype  of  the  proprieties  for  all  other  cities  over  the 
earth,  should,  as  the  people  sat  down  to  eat  and  drink 
and  rose  up  to  play  strike  itself  such  a  blow  as  to  put 
out  both  eyes  of  its  reputation  in  full  view  of  all  na- 
tions is  so  appallinp  that  "our  ears  do  make  us  traitors." 
Little  wonder  that  foreign  peoples  call  our  hypocrisy 
such  a  sin  again.st  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  as 
never  to  have  forgiveness  in  this  life  or  the  life  to  come. 

Whence  came  this  blow? 

One  has  said  the  controversies  and  uncertainties  and 
anxieties  and  nervous,  sensitive,  even  irritable  condition 
of  minds  engendered  by  the  seemingly  futile  attempts  of 
the  belligerent  nations  to  make  an  end  of  war  was  the 
underlying  preparation  for  the  explosion  of  the  passions. 
It  may  be  a  distasteful,  profitable  truth. 


Another  claims  it  was  the  Bolshevists  getting  in  their 
work,  and  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  Attorney  General 
and  his  family  looked  like  it. 

The  newspapers  said  it  was  started  by  the  thirst  of 
the  many  thieves  who  were  come  from  many  wheres  to 
find  the  city  an  easy  mark  for  robbery.  The  murder  of 
the   Chinese  officials  by  Chinamen  "was  proot  of  it." 

Confession  was  made  that  it  was  the  breaking  down 
of  law  and  order.  The  safeguard  of  the  people  was  one- 
fifth  of  the  police  force  of  cities  half  the  size  of  the 
place. 

A  great  churchman  4eclared  prohibition  did  it.  "Boot- 
legging" by  person\,  who  were  engaged  in  the  liquor 
traffic  was  said  to  be  the  occasion  of  it,  and  sympa- 
thizers cried  aloud  "that's  true."  Then  were  there  not  a 
few  reckless,  lawless    self-abandoned    and    recently  dis- 
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charged  soldiers  loungiiii?  about,  looking  for  soinetliing 
for  nothing  who  would  as  lief  shoot  as  not?  Lastly 
there  was  one  race  negligent  of  another,  constantly  slur- 
ring, nagging,  by  reproaching  it  with  its  color  and  in- 
feriority until  the  outlaws  produced  by  such  negligence, 
contumely  and  vilipending  turned  upon  their  vilifiers  and 
broke  out  in  such  "storm  as  rent  the  sails  that  were  un- 
furled." Is  it  not  about  time  that  the  public  mind 
should  get  down  to  the  source  of  all  this  insurrectionary 
trouble  and  go  about  the  cure  of  it? 

What  has  come  out  of  all  this  whirlwind  of  passion, 
downright  hatred,  crime,  murder  that  has  not  begotten 
an  "ugly  treason"?  If  the  riots  were  the  culmination  of 
the  tragedies,  in  what  has  it  resulted  but  just  about  as 
many  white  persons  wounded  and  dead  as  colored  ones? 

WJliat  a  vicious  schoolhouse  the  public  street  has  been. 
There  were  5,412,364  persons  absorhmg  their  education 
in  this  national  grammarless  institute  according  to  the 
statistics  of  the  census  taken  in  1910.  Of  this  illiterate 
population  3,273,00.'!  were  of  voting  age.  Of  these  voters 
only  788,631  were  foreign  born.  And  the  illiteracy  is 
steadily  increasing  in  eighteen  of  the  Northern  States, 
the  heaviest  increase  being  in  New  England  and  the 
Middle   Atlantic   States. 

Let  it  be  told  in  the  vile  streets  which  are  the  schools 
of  the  mob;  tell  it  to  G.ith.  Publish  it  in  the  streets  of 
Askelon  that  ignorance  of  one's  own  interests  is  the 
root  of  all  this  evil.  "He  that  knows  not  and  knows  not 
that  he  knows  not  is  stupid.  Shun  him."  "He  that 
knows  not  and  knows  that  he  knows  not  is  good.    Teach 

1.:. ..  "  ' 


An  Abraham  Lincoln   Cane. 

One  object  in  the  John  B.  Hammond  Collection 
which  Mrs.  Hammond  is  forming  is  of  such  unusually 
interesting  character  that  it  deserves  especial  notice. 
This  is  a  cane  which  once  belonged  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. The  proof  of  its  authenticity  is  above  question. 
The  cane  originally  was  given  by  Lincoln  many  years 
ago  to  an  old  friend  in  Illinois  who  was  close  to  Lin- 
coln before  the  Martyr  President  as  yet  had  emerged 
into  fame.  The  friend  first  preserved  the  stick  as  a 
keepsake,  then  as  an  historic  relic.  Toward  the  close 
of  his  life  the  owner  of  the  cane,  to  show  his  appre- 
ciation of  certain  kindnesses  which  Mr.  Hammond 
had  been  enalsled  to  do  him,  gave  the  cane  to  his  bene- 
factor as  a  precious  treasure. 

The  real  value  of  this  walking  stick,  however,  comes 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  made  by  Lincoln's  own 
hands.  And  a  curious  cane  it  certainly  is.  It  is  a 
long  natural  hickory  staff,  fitted  only  to  one  of  his 
stature.  The  wood  is  left  in  its  knotted,  original  state 
and  has  no  ferrule.  But  the  handle  of  the  cane  is 
what  attracts  instant  attention.  It  is  formed  crudely 
of  rough  white  bone,  apparently  from  some  domestic 
animal,  and,  as  a  top  covering,  has  nailed  on  it  an  old 
big  American  copper  cent.  Clearly  this  walking  stick 
might  have  walked  straight  out  of  Sangamon  Bottom 
itself.  To  carry  on  the  street  today  a  primitive  club 
like  this  would  evoke  many  an  uncharitable  reference 
to  "the  big  stick." 

But  it  is  just  such  bits  of  flotsam  and  jetsam  out 
of  the  past  that  call  up  to  our  minds  and  hearts  the 
true  picture  of  the  simple,  unpretentious  environment 
wherein  grew  the  "greatest  American."  Kindly  hearts 
and  simple  faith  are  more  than  Norman  blood,  we 
remind  ourselves.  Aye,  verily.  Blessed  the  truth 
which  little  boys  and  girls  in  our  public  schools  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  each  month  of  February,  as  the  month 
comes  round,  write  on  their  writing  sheets  as  the  finest 
tribute  possible  to  him  who  is  of  the  Immortals, — 
"Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  kind  man." 


Benevolent  Savings  Banks. 

It  is  a  German  proverb  that  "Saving  is  a  greater  art 
than  gaining."  It  would  raise  very  little  cjuestion  to 
say,  as  things  go  in  this  country,  more  money  is  saved 
than  is  gained.  The  argument  for  the  saying  can  be 
found  in  the  immense  deposits  in  the  Savings  Banks, 
and  other  institutions  of  trust.  Compared  with  such 
moneys,  the  ventures  in  business  make  a  poor  show- 
ing, since  ninety  per  cent-  at  least  of  business  under- 
takings leave  the  persons  engaged  in  them  about  pen- 
niless at  the  end  of  their  days. 

The  chief  value  and  virtue  of  money,  like  all  other 
human  agencies,  should  be  to  do  good  and  pay  one's 
way  through  life.  The  ordinary  Savings  Bank  is  a 
negative  trust,  simply  holds  the  principal  for  gain  and 
to  furnish  a  modest  interest  or  income  to  pay  one's 
debts. 

The  Benevolent  Savings  Banks  are  a  positive  trust, 
which  use  the  deposit  or  principal  to  do  good,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  furnish  the  interest  or  income  to  pay 
one's  way.  Such  deposits  are  called  annuities.  They 
relieve  one  of  all  care  of  investments,  and  in  trust- 
worthy institutions  of  all  fear  of  loss, — are  a  certain 
specific  against  anxiety. 

Now  that  the  accumulations  in  property  and  endow- 
ment of  the  American  University  are  sufficient  to  keep 
it  out  of  debt,  have  it  live  within  its  income,  and  add  a 
creditable  surplus  to  its  accumulations,  it  is  in  i)osition 
to  accept  and  add  to  its  Annuities  with  "safety  first," 
and  splendid  opportunity  for  great  usefulness  at  the 
same  time. 


Table  Talk. 


It  is  the  white  people  who  need  education  to  know 
how  to  deal  with  the  education  of  the  Negro. 

Intellectual  pride  is  as  sure  as  ignorant  pride  to  go 
before  a  fall. 

What  would  have  happened  to  Washington  if  thv 
educated  and  Christian  people  had  been  out  of  town? 

There  are  more  happenings  in  Washington  in  these 
days  than  the  citizens  can  apologize  for. 

The  person  who  discounts  religion  and  education 
is  not  a  patriot. 

Ignorance,  prejudice  and  passion  with  malice  are  the 
three  schoolmasters  that  taught  Washington  the  riot. 

The  University  proposes  to  open  two  new  depart- 
ments of  higher  education  as  soon  as  provision  can  be 
made  for  their  accommodation. 

George  IT.  Maxwell,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
American  University,  has  founded  a  department  of 
citizenship  in  Boston  University. 

More  learning  came  out  of  the  war  than  out  of 
all  the  schools  and  more  religion  than  out  of  all  the 
churches. 

Mob  rule,  which  is  always  its  own  worst  enemy, 
convinces  the  public  for  the  time  being  that  the  standard 
of  the  education  of  the  sidewalk  is  desperately  low. 

The  Washington  riot  should  teach  at  least  the  wound- 
ed rioters  that  when  persons  are  drunk  or  mad  the 
manhood  slinks  away  and  what  is  left  runs  to  brute. 

To  one  who  is  not  wild  with  partisan  insanity,  the 
League  of  Nations  should  be  a  careful  study  of  its 
letter  with  excellent  spirit  through  every  section  of  it 
and  decided  in  tlie  interest  of  patriotism  and  altruism. 

There  is  an  institution  recently  opened  in  the  Con- 
gress known  as  the  School  for  the  League  of  Nations. 
At  present  the  Head  Master  is  President  of  the  United 
States.    He  is  associated  with  a  strong  faculty. 
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1.  College  of  History 

2.  McKinley  Memorial  Hall 

3.  Chemical  Warfare  Building 

4.  Grove  Amphitheatre 


5.  Nebraska  Avenue 

6.  Massachussetts  Avenue 

7.  Bomb  Pits 

8.  Buildings  for  Experimentation 


9.  Camp  Leach 

10.  Mount  Vernon  Seminary 

11.  Trenches  and  Proving  Grounds 

12.  American  University  Park 
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'JMic  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  which  was  started 
on  the  University  grounds,  has  received  an  appropria- 
tion from  the  Congress  to  continue  its  work  during 
another  year. 

How  different  would  have  been  the  condition  and 
conduct  of  the  Negro  in  this  country  if  he  had  been 
treated  as  sincerely  as  good  and  faithful  masters  treat- 
ed him  before  the  war! 

Learned  Germany  !  Learned,  indeed  ?  Poor,  igno- 
rant Germany — how  little  she  knew  of  some  things 
when  she  forced  the  United  States,  at  one  time  her 
best  friend,  into  the  great  war ! 

Orthodox  critics  go  mad  over  the  higher  critics 
and  the  higher  critics  ignore  the  orthodox  or  sneer. 
There  is  something  wrong  which  is  not  in  the  learning 
of  either. 

While  force  must  be  used  as  a  temporary  expediency 
to  maintain  order  in  any  government,  the  people  are 
slow  to  learn  that  there  is  no  government  so  successful 
as  that  which  governs  itself. 

We  fear  the  frequent  repetition  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  possible  fact  that  twelve  and  more  millions  of 
Negroes  in  this  country  may  take  to  the  gun  to  resist 
the  nagging  and  neurological  killing  by  persons  inflated 
with  the  false  prejudice  of  race  will  do  no  good. 

As  the  great  war  schools  occupied  the  grounds  and 
buildings  of  the  University,  The  Courier  was  expected 
to  give  some  account  of  their  proceedings.  Hundreds 
of  copies  of  The  Courier  were  taken  by  the  soldiers 
and  their  friends. 

How  much  have  the  rioters  made  out  of  their  rioting, 
with  some  of  them  dead,  more  of  them  in  jail  and  still 
more  of  them  drawing  on  their  poverty  for  fines.'' 
They  have  killed  two  or  three  white  persons,  but  they 
will  hang  for  their  murders. 

How  long  will  it  take  this  country  to  learn  that  there 
is  political  economy,  social  economy  and  religious 
economy,  with  no  little  financial  economy,  in  the  Chris- 
tian education  of  the  Negro?  Prejudice  has  put  a 
premium  on  the  ignorance  of  the  colored  youth. 

What  would  the  referendum  amount  to  in  deciding 
the  merit  of  the  treaty  with  the  Germans  when  not 
one  in  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  population  have 
read  and  will  not  read  sentence  by  sentence  the  four 
hundred  and  more  pages  of  the  document? 

Wherever  towns,  counties  and  states  give  less  money 
for  the  education  of  the  colored  children  than  for  the 
white,  they  show  their  interest  in  securing  more 
ignorance,  poverty  and  crime  for  the  colored  popula- 
tion, than  for  their  intelligence,  thrift  and  integrity. 

The  unsettled  condition  of  world  affairs,  with  the 
relation  of  the  United  States  to  them,  has  gotten  on 
the  nerves  of  the  people  and  is  as  vinegar  to  the  teeth, 
setting  them  on  edge.  The  only  cure  for  the  malady 
must  be  in  calm,  deliberate  sanity,  with  fair  discussion 
and  impartial  decision. 

What  led  to  the  riots  in  Washington  and  Chicago? 
Plato  should  be  an  authority.  He  said,  "The  most 
important  part  of  education  is  right  training  in  the 
nursery."  The  rioters  got  their  education  as  Topsy 
got  hers;  it  just  "growed,"  where  there  were  more 
weeds  than  hoes. 

There  have  been  no  more  patient  people  under  per- 
secution than  the  Africans  and  their  descendants,  and 
by  this  they  have  won  their  friends,  who  are  millions 
today  and  will  be  more  millions  tomorrow,  if  patience 
is  permitted  to  have  her  perfect  work.  Guns  never 
make  good  citizens,  but  the  spelling  book.  Good  Book 
and  pocketbook  do. 


How  little  education  some  persons  seem  to  require 
to  be  American  citizens?  H  the  winds  didn't  blow, 
where  would  their  political  information  come  from? 
H  the  present  method  of  preparation  ( ?)  for  the  elec- 
tions is  to  continue  it  will  require  an  anemograph  to 
record  the  direction  and  force  of  the  political  winds. 

Good  manners  are  a  matter  of  education.  If  all 
employees  could  be  persuaded  to  believe  this  there 
would  be  more  of  them  in  school  and  there  would  be 
more  of  courtesy,  employment  and  promotion,  and 
less  of  meager  salaries  and  strikes  for  higher  ones  on 
simply  selfish  grounds,  if  no  other. 

If  more  than  250,000  houses  were  wrecked  or  de- 
stroyed in  France  by  the  war,  and  ten  millions  of  men, 
little  wonder  that  the  persons  who  started  it  should 
call  on  heaven  to  witness  that  they  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  One  minute  with  a  lie  is  so  much  more 
easily  disposed  of  th.-'n  a  lifetime  with  remorse. 

Just  now  there  is  an  awakening  of  the  whole  coun- 
try to  the  importance  of  citizenship  and  Americaniza- 
tion. Give  it  the  turnpike  and  all  the  other  highways. 
It  was  Disraeli  who  said,  "Upon  the  education  of  the 
people  of  this  country  the  fate  of  this  country  de- 
pends." A  monarchy  can  run  on  the  education  of  the 
king.  The  republic  can  not  run  without  the  Bible, 
square  and  compasses. 
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Franklin  Hamilton 

Bishop  Franklin  Hamilton 

{Reprint   from    the    Methodist    Review,    September- 
October,  1919.) 

By  George  P.  Eckman,  D.  D. 

Delayed  twenty-four  hours  in  sailing  from  Liver- 
pool, Emerson  bemoaned  the  tedium  of  his  lot,  and 
muttered :  "Ah,  me !  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle,  I  would 
give  a  gold  pound  for  your  wise  company  this  gloomy 
evening."  An  uncounted  host  of  lonely  hearts  have 
a  similar  longing  for  the  gracious  comradeship  of 
Franklin  Hamilton,  and  sometimes  fancy  they  have  it, 
forgetting  that  he  is  gone — so  strongly  does  his  spir- 
itual influence  persist.  Therein  lies  the  secret  of  the 
man.  Above  all  his  other  fine  qualities,  and  irradiat- 
ing every  one  of  them,  was  his  power  to  make  men 
love  him.  It  would  be  an  imprudence  to  print  the  half 
of  what  his  friends  still  say  of  him.  Months  after  his 
departure,  asked  for  a  critical  judgment  of  his  worth, 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  with  one  accord  praise 
him.  It  seems  like  a  conspiracy  of  affection.  We  can 
only  guess  what  the  angels  think  of  him,  but  God  ap- 
parently shares  the  sentiment  of  men,  and  did  a 
strange  thing  to  show  it.  He  gave  Franklin  Hamilton 
the  best  furnishing  for  the  bishopric  that  could  be 
provided  at  the  time  and  then  allowed  him  only  two 
years  to  occupy  it,  evidently  having  a  better  position 
for  him  elsewhere.  No  other  explanation  of  the  facts 
is  adequate.  He  was  born  at  Pleasant  Valley,  Ohio, 
August  9th,  1866 ;  consecrated  a  bishop  at  Saratoga 
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Springs,  N.  Y.,  May  28,  191G ;  released  from  service 
by  what  we  call  death,  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
May  5,  1918.  Only  one  man  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican Methodism  has  held  his  bishopric  for  a  shorter 
period.  Erastus  O.  Haven  was  but  a  year  and  three 
months  in  the  episcopate,  but  he  was  sixty  years  of 
age  when  elected.  Franklin  Hamilton  was  fifty  when 
called  to  the  high  office.  He  was  apparently  in  full 
vigor  of  life,  but  in  twice  twelve  months  his  toil  on 
earth  was  ended.  Why  he  should  have  been  permitted 
to  withdraw  with  his  supreme  work  just  begun  is  a 
mystery  impossible  for  earthly  minds  to  solve.  Judged 
by  human  standards  there  is  a  bitter  irony  in  such  a 
culmination,  but  faith  rests  on  the  assurance  that  God' 
makes  no  blunders,  though  His  strategy  be  not  justi- 
fied in  the  sight  of  men.  Martin  Luther  besought  God' 
to  reveal  the  divine  purpose  in  a  certain  inscrutable 
event,  but  he  seemed  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  Eternal 
responding:     "I  am  not  to  be  traced." 

How  great  pains  God  took  with  Franklin  Hamilton 
one  sees  from  his  birth  and  breeding.  Lie  was  the 
youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Charles  Patrick  and 
Henrietta  Dean  Hamilton.  His  father  was  a  stalwart 
Methodist  circuit  rider  in  Ohio  and  Virginia,  and  his- 
brothers  were  endowed  with  much  force  of  character. 
The  oldest  is  Bishop  John  W.  Hamilton,  now  and  for 
several  years  chancellor  of  the  American  University, 
a  man  of  eloquence,  high  executive  ability  and  ecclesi- 
astical statesmanship.  The  second,  Jay  Benson  Ham- 
ilton, is  a  well-known  preacher  who  has  wrought 
valiantly  and  effectively  for  the  better  support  of  the 
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retired  niinisler.  The  tliird,  Wilbur  Dean  liamilldii, 
is  an  artist  and  painter  of  jjortraits.  The  versatihty 
displayed  in  the  family  of  the  talented  Irish  preaeher 
flourished  luxuriantly  in  the  latest-born  son.  Out  of 
the  straitened  conditions  of  an  itinerant  minister's 
home,  in  a  day  when  salaries  were  meager  and  toil 
was  abundant,  Franklin  Hamilton  came  forth  en- 
dowed with  many  gifts  of  heaven.  lie  had  a  fine 
presence.  No  man  could  see  him  without  being  im- 
pressed that  he  was  an  imusual  person.  His  portrait 
reveals  the  warmth  of  his  temperament  and  the  domi- 
nance of  his  brain,  but  one  must  have  observed  the 
whole  figure  in  action  to  have  a  true  measure  of  the 
man's  native  strength  and  symmetry.  To  his  physical 
superiority  was  joined  a  mind  of  singular  excellence. 
an  instrument  capable  of  imremitting  toil,  enriched  by 
clear  powers  of  discrimination,  possessing  an  affinity 
for  the  finer  things  of  the  spirit,  devoid  of  disturbing 
illusions,  with  wide  vision,  yet  with  practical  sense ;  a 
good  usable  brain  that  could  keep  its  balance  and 
would  go  straight  on  with  the  business  fn  hand.  The 
inner  nature  of  the  man  ennobled  his  body  and  il- 
lumined his  mind.  He  v/as  a  gentleman  by  instinct. 
His  kindly  disposition  toward  men  was  not  an  acquisi- 
tion but  a  gift.  The  grace  of  God  was  upon  him  from 
childhood,  and  "he  increased  in  wisdom  r.nd  stature 
and  in  favor  with  God  and  man."  He  started  life 
with  a  strong  will.  Without  it  bodily  excellence,  intel- 
lectual vigor  and  grace  of  spirit  would  not  have 
availed  to  give  him  eminence.  He  was  so  constituted 
that,  having  embarked  upon  an  enterprise,  he  would 
carry  it  through  despite  any  discouragements,  and 
having  been  set  down  in  the  center  of  things  various 
and  perplexing  he  would  proceed  at  all  hazards  to 
master  them.  He  had  a  deep  moral  nature,  quickened 
and  disciplined  by  spiritual  aspirations.  He  saw  truth 
clearly  and  embraced  it  ardently.  He  loved  righteous- 
ness and  hated  iniquity.  He  was  incapable  of  a  mean 
action.  Thus  he  began  with  great  natural  advantages, 
and  it  was  the  peculiarity  of  his  fortune  that  his 
friends  usually  referred  to  his  inherited  characteristics 
as  if  they  had  been  acquired  ijy  his  own  perseverance 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  set  down  to  his  personal 
credit. 

What  must  be  put  to  his  account  is  that  Franklin 
Hamilton  met  the  challenge  of  the  divine  bounty  by 
resolving  to  use  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  He  did 
not  want  to  disappoint  God.  He  realized  that  every 
achieving  man  is  the  joint  product  of  what  Divine 
Providence  gives  him  and  what  he  himself  does  with 
the  capital  intrusted  to  him.  God  provides  birth, 
breeding,  talents,  and  opportunity.  A  man  uses  oi 
misuses  these  benefactions  according  to  the  spirit  that 
is  in  him.  Jean  Paul  Richter  said :  "I  have  made  as 
much  out  of  myself  as  could  be  made  of  the  stuff, 
and  no  man  should  require  more."  But  God  does  de- 
mand that  much,  so  Hamilton  thought,  and  he  set  to 
work  on  the  material  at  his  disposal  with  great  earn- 
estness of  purpose.  What  Browning  places  on  the 
lips  of  a  less  worthy  man  he  might  have  made  his 
own — the  claim  to  have 

Braved  sorrow,  courted  joy,  to  just  one  end; 
Namely,  that  just  the  creature  I  was  bound 
To  be  I  should  become,  nor  thwart  at  all 
God's  purpose  in  creation.     I  conceive 
No  other  duty  possible  to  man — 
Highest  mind,  lowest  mind ;  no  other  law 
By  which  to  judge  life   failure  or  success; 
What  folk  call  being  saved  or  cast  away. 


He  determined  to  secure  an  education  broad  and 
deep  enough  to  meet  any  emergency.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  his  big  brother,  now  the  white  plumed  chan- 
cellor-bishop, he  began  his  studies  in  the  Boston  Latin 
School.  Here  he  stood  so  high  that  he  swept  ofif  a 
whole  sheaf  of  prizes,  graduating  with  much  honor  in 
1883.  As  the  majority  of  his  classmates  entered  Har- 
vard he  naturally  went  with  them.  His  brother.  John 
W.  Hamilton,  was  then  under  the  burden  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Temple  of  Boston.  To  pay  the  boy's  bills  was 
beyond  his  power.  The  brother  next  above  Franklin 
in  age,  then  also  a  resident  of  Boston  and  who  died  of 
a  surgical  operation  many  years  afterward,  undertook 
to  finance  the  lad  in  college.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  not 
difficult  task,  for  Franklin  nearly  worked  his  way 
through  on  the  prizes  and  scholarships  he  obtained. 
In  1885  he  won  the  Old  South  Prize  for  historical 
studies  in  Boston.  During  his  course  in  Harvard  he 
secured  both  the  Bowdoin  and  the  Boylston  prizes 
He  became  editor-in-chief  of  the  Harvard  Daily  Crim- 
son. He  was  also  chosen  a  member  of  Phi  Betci 
Kappa  and  a  member  of  its  literary  committee.  The 
tv.-o  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  Harvard  occurred  during  his  junior  year,  and  he 
was  elected  to  deliver  the  oration  for  the  under- 
graduates, the  alumni  address  on  the  .=ame  occasion 
being  given  by  James  Russell  Lowell.  Both  speeches 
were  printed  in  a  book  published  to  commemorate  the 
event.  Franklin  Hamilton  was  selected  as  class  orator 
and  served  also  as  one  of  the  Commencement  speakers, 
graduating  with  much  distinction  in  1887.  How  he 
appeared  to  the  student  body  in  his  under-graduate 
days  is  well  described  by  one  of  his  classmates,  who 
says:  "I  shall  always  remember  the  first  impression 
which  Hamilton  made  upon  me.'  I  did  not  know  him 
even  to  bow  to,  but  I  was  tremendously  impressed 
with  his  appearance,  which  was  always  that  of  a  seri- 
ous, high-minded  scholar.  .  .  .  His  features  were 
so  clean-cut  and  so  strong  and  his  whole  bearing  was 
that  of  a  man  much  older  than  he  really  was.  In  fact, 
I  was  two  years  older  than  he  and  yet  I  always  felt 
his  junior."  .-\fter  graduation  he  spent  a  year  teach- 
ing Greek  and  Latin  In  Chattanooga  University.  Then, 
being  still  unsatisfied  with  his  .'scholastic  attainments, 
he  went  abroad  and  spent  nearly  three  years  in  post- 
graduate courses  at  Berlin  University  and  in  Paris. 
.'\t  Berlin  he  was  a  favorite  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Ferdinand  Piper,  with  whom  he  engaged  in  researches 
in  pagan  antiquities  and  symbolism.  A  fellow  student 
in  Berlin  L^niversity  says  that  together  he  and  Hamil- 
ton listened  to  Zeller,  Paulsen,  and  attended  Paulsen's 
Seminary  on  Kant,  and  testifies :  "Hamilton  had  a 
superb  mind,  and  was  in  fact  one  of  the  two  most 
brilliant  men  I  ever  knew  as  a  student."  One  can 
readily  fancy  with  what  ardor  Franklin  Hamilton  fol- 
lowed the  bent  of  his  intellectual  craving  as  he  pored 
over  the  treasures  to  be  found  in  the  capitals  of 
Prussia  and  France  and  mingled  with  the  personages 
who  could  best  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  his  soul.  He 
was  a  student  all  his  life,  and  when  his  formal  edu- 
cation was  finished  he  was  just  beginning  that  expan- 
sion of  his  equipment  which  never  ceased  until  he 
breathed  his  last  on  earth.  Doubtless  his  researches 
continue  in  the  invisible  world  whither  all  too  soon 
he  took  his  pilgrimage. 

God  did  not  stop  with  simply  endowing  Franklin 
Hamilton.  He  issued  to  him  a  summons  to  spiritual 
leadership.    The  lure  of  the  Christian  ministry  caught 
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and  held  him.  With  a  father  and  two  l)rothers  in  that 
sacred  calhng  it  would  naturally  be  suggested  to  his 
mind.  But  was  this  an  intimation  frotii  heaven  or 
the  mere  outgrowth  of  his  surroundings?  At  last 
the  drift  of  events  and  the  desire  of  his  own  soul 
united  to  determine  him.  The  conviction  of  his  mis- 
sion was  upon  him  in  Harvard.  Professor  George 
Herbert  Palmer,  after  saying  that  Franklin  Hamilton 
was  a  favorite  student  of  his,  standing  among  the  first 
in  his  course  in  ethics,  continues :  "I  thought  him  so 
promising  that  1  suggested  to  him  that  he  devote  his 
life  to  teaching  philosophy.  .  .  .  Such  a  life  was 
very  attractive  to  his  taste,  and  I  think  it  was  largely 
on  that  account  that  he  refused  it.  He  had  a  soldierly 
temper  and  was  determined  to  give  his  life  to  the  poor 
and  needy.  Xothing  could  divert  hitn  from  the  min- 
istr}-,  though  I  felt  he  would  lie  as  true  a  minister  in 
the  teacher's  chair.  He  gave  himself  to  his  work  with 
all  his  heart."  Those  lines  are  worth  pondering.  They 
not  only  show  Hamilton  at  a  ccisis  deciding  for  the 
higher  interests,  but  also  reveal  his  love  for  humanity 
and  his  purpose  to  give  sacrificial  service  to  his  gen- 
eration. 

A  German  university  even  before  the  war  was  not 
regarded  by  thoughtful  Christians  as  a  congenial  place 
for  the  development  of  spiritual  ideals,  but  in  the  case 
of  Hamilton  the  reactions  of  Berlin  were  all  to  the 
advantage  of  religion.  Professor  E.  A.  Ross,  of  the 
University  of  Wisccjnsin,  who  was  with  Hamilton  in 
Berlin,  says:  "Often  we  have  sat  until  one  or  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  nilibling  rye  Ijread  sandwiches 
and  pretzels,  washed  down  with  cocoa,  and  discussing 
philosophy  or  metaphysics.  We  ranged  far  afield  in 
our  philosophical  discussions,  but  he  always  came  back 
to  the  fact  that  in  any  case  he  was  going  to  go  home 
and  work  in  the  Methodist  Church  because  he  loved 
it  and  believed  in  the  work  it  was  doing.  Where  we 
came  out  in  metaphysical  discussions  did  not  seem  to 
give  him  much  concern,  for  his  mind  was  all  set  on 
behalf  of  the  emotional  and  practical  attitudes  that 
his  Methodism  involved.  In  this,  of  course,  he  was 
(|uite  right  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  latest  psy- 
chology, for  the  attitudes  of  strong  and  leading  men 
never  flow  from  their  speculations  but  from  theii 
fundamental  reactions  to  life  and  experience." 

On  his  return  from  Europe  Franklin  Hamilton  en- 
tered the  Boston  School  of  Theology,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  ]8!)2,  being  one  of  the  Commence- 
ment speakers  of  the  year.  In  this  school  of  the 
prophets  whatever  depletion  of  the  evangelical  spirit 
he  may  have  sufi'ered  in  Berlin  was  corrected  and  his 
zeal  for  the  service  of  humanity  through  the  ministry 
of  the  gospel  became  intensified.  He  entered  the  pas- 
torate with  much  enthusiasm  and  gave  hitnself  im- 
mediately to  successful  work.  From  1893  to  1895  he 
was  stationed  in  East  Boston,  where  he  organized  a 
church  and  built  its  edifice.  From  189,')  until  1900 
he  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  Newtonville,  Massa- 
Hiu-^etts,  and  in  1900-1908  of  the  First  Church  of 
Boston,  the  longest  pastorate  in  the  history  of  the 
church  up  to  that  time.  His  brother,  John  W.  Ham- 
ilton, had  been  pastor  of  the  church  twenty-five  year^ 
before  and  this  afforded  him  a  fine  introduction.  Tbe 
union  of  the  First  Church  on  Hanover  vStreet  ana 
'^•race  Church  on  Temple  Street  was  etTected  at  the 
benfinning  of  his  pastorate.  During  his  work  there,  so 
"■rites  one  who  has  been  a  member  of  that  church 
'ince  18T5.  "He  was  constantly  active,  alert,  and  ible 


in  forwarding  all  lines  of  Christian  activity  and  was 
greatly  beloved  by  all  of  our  people.  The  most  exten- 
sive repairs  and  improvements  that  have  been  made 
since  the  church  was  originally  built  were  projected 
and  carried  to  completion  during  his  pastfirate."  He 
also  took  an  active  part  in  the  municipal  campaigns 
for  civic  reform.  It  was  during  this  term  that  with 
his  family  he  made  a  tour  around  the  world,  1904- 
1905,  spending  much  time  in  the  Far  East,  where  he 
studied  foreign  missions  and  acquainted  himself  with 
the  literature  and  philosophy  of  the  Oriental  religions, 
thus  fitting  himself  for  missionary  supervision  and  for 
certain  literary  productions  which  were  to  give  dis- 
tinction to  his  name  as  a  writer. 

From  the  pastorate  to  the  chancellorship  of  the 
.American  University  in  1908  was  not  so  abrupt  a 
transition  for  him  as  it  would  have  been  for  some 
others,  since  so  large  a  part  of  his  life  had  been  spent 
in  scholastic  experiences.  However,  the  teaching  func- 
tion was  not  the  primary  requirement  for  the  new 
position.  He  was  now  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  a  high  administrative  trust.  Sixteen  years  in  the 
pastorate  had  given  him  valuable  acquaintance  with 
the  business  of  handling  money  and  men.  But  here 
was  something  essentially  different.  Scholarship  would 
count  for  little  more  than  to  give  prestige  to  an  insti- 
tution which  must  have  for  its  head  a  man  of  erudi- 
tion. What  was  most  needed  was  a  masterly  hand  to 
guide  an  enterprise  which  had  never  enjoyed  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  the  church  and  the  very  prac- 
ticability of  which  was  still  in  question,  and  to  make 
it  succeed  by  skillfully  securing  friends  for  it  and 
wisely  directing  its  career  to  an  achievement  which 
would  compel  general  approval.  No  formal  inaugura- 
tion occurred  when  he  was  inducted  into  the  chancel- 
lorship. As  another  has  said,  "He  quietly  took  the 
reins  and  held  them."  The  situation  was  so  unhopeful 
that  many  persons  admonished  Hamilton  that  he  was 
making  an  imdue  sacrifice  of  his  own  interests.  But 
no  sooner  had  prosperity  commenced  to  dawn  on  his 
tmdertaking  than  critics  began  to  suggest  that  he  had 
assimied  the  difficult  thing  only  to  feed  a  fond  am- 
bition. The  cynic  must  always  find  some  reason  for 
a  sacrificial  act  which  his  nature  is  incapable  of  ex- 
I)laining  apart  from  a  selfish  motive.  The  fact  which 
impressed  the  church  was  that  Hamilton  was  surely 
making  headway,  and  immediately  the  place  which  he 
had  taken  when  it  was  most  inidesirable  began  to  ap- 
pear very  attractive  to  other  persons.  Consequently 
the  tone  of  comment  changed  toward  him  and  his 
work. 

His  ajjproach  to  this  task  could  not  he  better  de- 
scribed than  in  the  words  of  Bi.shop  Cranston,  pub- 
lished in  The  American  University  Courier,  July, 
1918: 

Under  the  circumstances  a  weak  man  would  have  sum- 
moned the  Board  to  a  pretentious  program  which  woukl  have 
been  a  trumpet  challenge  to  all  adversaries.  But  Chancellor 
Hamilton  came  without  pretense  of  skill  or  special  wisdom. 
He  brought  no  set  program  of  campaign.  He  proposed  no 
spectacular  methods.  He  just  came  and  went  ciuietly  about 
the  drudgery  of  his  office,  first  acquainting  himself  with  every 
detail  of  the  university's  affairs  and  interests.  His  business 
instinct  took  quick  account  of  essential  values.  He  saw  the 
need  of  keeping  the  Board  constantly  advised  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  its  trust,  to  the  least  item.  He  established  close  and 
confidential  relations  with  his  advisers,  and  relied  so  fully 
on  their  judgment  that  from  first  to  last  the  administration 
was  harmonious.     .     .     . 

Not  one  breath  of  useless  lamentation  did  the  new  chan. 
cellor  waste  over  the  chronic  inertia  that  had  been   for  years 
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the  comment  of  the  unfriendly  and  the  disappointment  of  the 
friends  of  the  university.  He  quietly  garnered  every  hopeful 
utterance  and  was  cordial  to  every  friendly  expression  of  in- 
terest in  its  welfare.  He  made  no  catalogue  of  adversaries, 
nor  did  he  seek  to  identify  anybody  as  such,  but  as  if  oblivi- 
ous to  all  adverse  influence  he  suavely  smiled  his  way  into 
every  bellicose  group  or  camp  without  apology  for  his  pres- 
ence, accepting  good  wishes  for  active  cooperation  and  even 
apathetic  neutrality  as  loyalty.  Who  could  fight  such  a  man? 
Winning  new  friends  for  his  cause,  silencing  old  enemies  and 
making  no  new  ones,  he  largely  succeeded  m  creating  a  new 
atmosphere  for  the  university,  especially   in   the  Church. 

Then  came  the  new  Chancellor's  plan  for  the  actual 
opening  of  the  university  and  the  partial  fulfillment 
of  the  dream  of  its  founder,  Bishop  Hurst.  This 
scheme  was  outlined  in  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Mkthodist  Ruview  for  March,  191-1,  and  which 
is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  writing  Hamilton  ever  did. 
It  presents  at  the  beginning  the  characteristic  intel- 
lectual demands  of  the  age;  namely,  the  search  fo. 
the  ultimate  reality,  the  vitalization  of  truth  when  dis- 
covered, and  the  extensive  development  of  individual- 
ism. He  then  proceeds  to  show  in  most  practical 
fashion  how  the  American  University  can  meet  these 
requirements :  first,  by  utilizing  the  immense  treasures 
laid  open  by  the  government  in  Washington  for  sci- 
entific research  and  scholarly  investigation  under  ca- 
pable direction;  second,  by  the  establishment  of  lec- 
tureships at  the  seat  of  the  university,  or  wherever 
else  may  be  deemed  advisable,  through  which  priceless 
knowledge  may  be  made  available  to  an  increasing 
number  of  inquirers ;  third,  by  the  maintenance  of  a 
system  of  fellowships  granted  to  qualified  students  on 
the  nomination  of  other  tniiversities  for  work  to  be 
pursued  in  any  approved  educational  institutions  or 
other  places  of  investigation  in  America  and  in  for- 
eign countries.  This  plan  was  not  born  in  a  day.  It 
took  form  after  two  years  of  conference  with  bishops, 
secretaries,  religious  and  secular  educators,  statesmen, 
administrators,  and  leaders  in  almost  every  walk  of 
life.  At  about  the  same  time  that  it  appeared  the  plan 
was  placed  before  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Edu- 
cational Association,  and  the  University  Senate,  all 
within  five  weeks,  and  adopted  by  these  three  bodies, 
unanimously  by  two  of  them,  with  practical  unanimity 
by  the  third,  and  seriously  and  cordially  by  all.  The 
American  University  was  opened  May  27,  1914,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  company,  with  impressive  exer- 
cises, in  which  President  Wilson.  Bishop  Cranston, 
Bishop  McDowell,  Secretary  Daniels,  Secretary  Bryan 
and  other  distinguished  men  participated.  The  plan 
was  put  into  operation  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Its  be- 
ginnings were  modest,  but  they  went  steadily  forward 
and  have  continued  during  the  present  administration. 
The  director  of  research  was  appointed  and  the  work 
under  his  guidance  has  gone  on  with  fine  results. 
There  have  been  forty-three  annual  fellowships  grant- 
ed in  Columbia,  Yale,  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  Chi- 
cago, Northwestern,  and  other  American  universities. 
Some  fellows  have  been  accredited  to  institutions 
abroad,  but  the  war  made  it  impossible  for  them  to 
use  their  privilege.  Students  have  come  from  institu- 
tions within  the  church  and  from  many  on  the  outside. 
The  lectureships  are  awaiting  an  opportune  moment 
for  their  establishment. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  bookish  man  is  bar- 
ren of  hard  sense  and  does  not  take  kindly  to  financial 
affairs.  It  was  quite  otherwise  with  Hamilton.  The 
vision  of  a  great  Protestant  center  of  intellectual  and 
moral  influence  at  the  heart  of  the  nation  captivated 
him.    Many  men  could  have  that  experience  without 


the  ability  to  actualize  it.  To  the  surprise  of  most 
persons  who  were  acquainted  with  the  situation 
Franklin  Hamilton  imincdiately  developed  great 
strength  in  the  handling  of  business.  During  his  ad- 
ministration the  productive  endowment  of  the  Ameri- 
can University  was  greatly  increased.  With  consum- 
mate skill  he  reorganized  its  funds  and  placed  the 
institution  on  a  sound  financial  basis.  After  his  death 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ameri- 
can University  wrote :  "He  had  great  executive  abil- 
ity, tireless  energy,  and  was  a  natural  leader  of  men." 
The  treasurer  of  the  Board  wrote :  "He  was  a  man 
of  great  gifts,  eminently  successful  in  the  administra- 
tion of  business  afTairs  and  greatly  beloved  by  all  who 
were  associated  with  him." 

It  is  believed  by  those  who  knew  him  best  that 
Hamilton's  deepest  longings  would  have  been  satis- 
fied had  he  been  able  to  proceed  with  the  chancellor- 
ship of  the  university  until  it  had  realized  and  justified 
the  hopes  of  its  promoters.  But  the  church  had  fur- 
ther business  for  him,  and  in  1916  he  was  elected  to 
the  episcopacy  and  assigned  to  the  Pittsburgh  area. 
By  a  strange  providence  he  came  into  the  territory 
which  his  father  had  traveled  as  a  preacher  many 
years  before.  He  did  so  at  the  request  of  an  influen- 
tial body  of  ministers  and  laymen.  It  is  confessed  by 
the  leaders  of  that  section  that  Franklin  Hamilton 
surpassed  their  expectations.  He  uniformly  made  a 
fine  impression  on  the  Conferences  over  which  he 
presided.  He  showed  a  large  grasp  of  the  problems 
of  his  office,  and  he  dealt  like  a  statesman  with  the 
situations  he  met.  In  the  fall  of  1916,  after  he  had 
held  the  three  Conferences  of  the  area  to  which  he 
had  been  designated,  the  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Christian  Advocate  wrote : 

Bishop  Franklin  Hamilton  is  here  with  a  defined  area  oi 
three  strong  Conferences  in  the  heart  of  the  nation  and  of 
Methodism.  He  came  to  his  kingdom,  however,  not  as  resi- 
dent Bishop,  but  as  president  of  the  three  Conferences  which 
he  has  just  held  in  as  many  consecutive  weeks.  It  is  simply 
to  state  the  truth  to  say  that  he  has  won  the  hearts  of  the 
leaders  of  the  people  called  Methodists  in  this  region,  the 
preachers  and  laymen  who  attended  the  Conference  session:, 
this  year.  He  has  shown  himself  gracious,  strong,  discrimi- 
nating, commanding  and  eflicient.  He  was  among  the  breth- 
ren as  a  brother.  In  his  addresses  he  was  very  much  more 
than  pleasing,  though  he  was  that  in  an  eminent  degree ;  he 
touched  the  depths  of  the  best  Methodist  and  human  feeling; 
he  stressed  the  vital  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  and  in- 
terpreted them  in  the  thought  of  the  age.  He  faced  very 
difficult  situations  in  two  of  his  Conferences,  but  in  a  broth- 
erly way  showed  himself  master. 

This  judgment  was  approved  by  the  Methodism  of 
the  entire  territory  and  was  sustained  and  strength- 
ened by  the  new  bishop's  work  in  the  two  years  of 
service  permitted  to  him. 

To  be  a  bishop  is  not  so  desirable  a  thing  that  any 
man  should  want  it  for  his  own  satisfaction.  The 
temporary  honors  that  it  brings  are  embittered  by  the 
care  and  anxiety  which  attend  it.  The  fame  of  it  is 
terribly  short.  Very  few  persons,  and  they  chiefly 
of  the  ministry,  could  at  this  moment  recite  the  names 
of  our  living  bishops  in  full ;  and  in  the  next  genera- 
tion the  record  of  a  majority  of  these  conspicuous 
leaders  will  be  reduced  to  a  single  line  in  the  Year 
Book.  If  a  man  has  been  a  successful  educator,  a 
trenchant  writer,  or  a  missionary  who  has  lived  and 
died  for  a  heathen  tribe,  he  will  have  secured  a  greater 
earthly  immortality  than  any  bishop  can  obtain  apart 
from  some  monumental  service  of  this  character.  On 
all  accounts  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  if  a  sensible  man 
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really  wants  to  be  a  bishop  he  is  impelled  by  a  desire 
for  a  place  in  which,  under  most  exacting  circum- 
stances, he  may  use  an  opportunity  of  wide  possibili- 
ties for  the  good  of  humanity  and  the  glory  of  God. 
The  significant  thing  is  that  men  of  Hamilton's  type 
seek  position  in  the  Church  and  not  in  the  state.  He 
would  have  made  himself  a  man  of  mark  in  any  field. 
The  Church  elevated  him,  not  because  she  lacked  men, 
but  because  she  regarded  him  as  a  man  she  could  not 
afford  to  leave  outside  the  bishopric. 

It  was  during  his  chancellorship  that  the  Church 
■came  to  know  Franklin  Hamilton  as  an  orator.  His 
sermons  and  addresses  while  in  the  pastorate  had 
charmed  the  congregations  which  heard  them.  The 
official  necessity  of  appearing  everywhere  in  the 
United  States  in  behalf  of  the  university  gave  him  a 
wide  and  diversified  auditory.  His  growing  fame 
called  him  to  the  lecture  platform  and  to  the  pulpits 
■of  the  strongest  churches.  In  all  these  opportunities 
he  showed  himself  a  speaker  of  distinction.  It  was 
in  his  brief  tenure  as  a  bishop,  however,  that  he  at- 
tained the  climax  of  his  reputation  for  eloquence.  His 
■experience  in  forensic  discussion  had  been  limited.  He 
was  still  a  learner  in  the  school  of  general  church  busi- 
TieS*  when  he  died.  His  type  of  mind  does  not  nat- 
urally run  to  debate.  His  scholastic  training  was  not 
•calculated  to  incite  ecclesiastical  controversy.  But  his 
"broad  knowledge  of  aft'airs  made  his  counsel  inval- 
uable. Familiarity  with  foreign  missions  and  a  grow- 
ing acquaintance  with  the  problems  of  the  episcopacy 
in  America  were  urging  him  to  combat,  and  as  often 
as  he  essayed  to  measure  weapons  with  a  contestant 
"he  handled  himself  adroitly  and  well. 

It  was  on  the  platform  and  in  the  pulpit  that  his 
•characteristic  talents  had  their  freest  and  fullest  ex- 
ercise. Here  he  was  masterly  and  imposing.  His  rich 
stores  of  information  gave  him  abundant  material. 
He  had  been  reared  in  the  best  traditions.  He  spoke 
with  fluency  and  accuracy.  His  speech  was  enlivened 
by  historical  allusions  and  by  illustrations  from  travel 
and  common  life.  He  knew  the  human  heart  ana 
how  to  touch  it.  The  rhetorical  finish  of  his  periods 
and  a  certain  stateliness  of  language  always  at  his 
command  would  have  diminished  his  popularity  had 
lie  not  possessed  so  gracious  a  manner  and  so  evident 
a  purpose  to  get  into  intimate  understanding  with  his 
audience.  He  knew  the  worth  of  pathos  and  humor, 
of  vivid  narrative  and  large  free-hand  pictures,  and 
"he  used  them  effectively. 

He  was  not  vociferous  but  he  was  forceful.  His 
reserve  was  an  element  of  power.  It  left  a  true  im- 
pression that  he  was  greater  than  the  things  he  said. 
After  he  became  bishop,  with  the  immense  pressure 
•of  the  new  task  upon  him  and  the  enlarging  vision  of 
things  yet  to  be,  he  frequently  overflowed  the  banks 
of  reserve  and  was  borne  along  on  a  wide  and  deep 
current  of  emotion.  Great  stories  are  told  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area  of  his  eloquence.  He  seemed  to  ex- 
perience a  new  birth.  His  audiences  were  sympa- 
thetic, they  drew  upon  his  resources,  they  fairly  trans- 
figured him.  It  is  a  pity  he  could  not  have  gone  on. 
Perhaps  then  wc  should  have  had  an  orator  of  a  new 
type  and  of  surpassing  quality.  "Unless,  indeed,  the 
drying  and  deadening  process  of  official  life  had  para- 
lyzed his  fancy.  It  is  commonly  remarked  that  after 
a  few  years  in  the  bishopric  most  men  begin  to  decline 
in  preaching  power.  Insufficient  time  is  allowed  for 
pulpit  preparation.    The  puzzling  problems  of  admin- 


istration clog  the  mind.  What  is  more  determinative 
than  anything  else,  the  lack  of  personal  touch  with  the 
common  people  impairs  the  element  of  vitality.  Ham- 
ilton's deep  interest  in  mankind  and  his  joy  in  min- 
gling with  all  classes  would  doubtless  have  preserved 
him  from  this  deterioration.  The  severely  logical 
quality  of  mind  was  denied  Flamilton.  Of  course,  he 
had  reason  with  him  but  he  was  not  essentially  argu- 
mentative. He  fulfilled  in  a  striking  way  the  dictum 
of  John  Burroughs  respecting  oratory:'  "The  great 
secret  of  eloquence  is  to  set  mass  in  motion,  to  mar- 
shal together  facts  and  considerations,  imbue  them 
with  passion,  and  hurl  them  like  an  army  on  the 
charge  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  the  development  of 
Franklin  Hamilton  in  the  bishopric  had  he  been 
spared  to  the  Church  another  score  of  years.  His 
mental  and  moral  characteristics  give  the  indication. 
He  had  an  alert  and  inquisitive  mind.  He  was  eager 
to  obtain  knowledge  from  any  source.  Thus  he  gath- 
ered an  immense  fund  of  information  on  a  great  va- 
riety of  subjects.  He  possessed  an  unusual  memory. 
His  acquisitions  were  always  ready  for  use.  This 
made  him  an  attractive  conversationalist  and  an  effec- 
tive public  speaker.  Apparently  no  topic  of  current 
interest  or  general  literature  could  be  presented  on 
which  he  was  unable  to  discourse  intelligently  and 
profitably,  while  in  the  distinctive  fields  of  his  own 
investigation  he  spoke  with  the  tone  of  authority.  But 
nothing  was  left  to  the  chances  of  a  public  occasion. 
He  was  most  painstaking  in  his  preparation  for  speech. 
His  subjects  obtruded  themselves  upon  his  mind  at 
night  and  were  clarified  by  thought  in  the  darkness. 
Frequently  he  would  outline  an  address  or  sermon  on 
his  pillow  or  he  would  frame  the  form  of  something 
he  desired  to  write.  He  did  not  find  it  necessary,  like 
some,  to  rise  and  set  down  his  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions. He  would  readily  recall  them  in  the  morning. 
Many  speakers  have  found  that  addresses  thus  con- 
ceived are  not  as  fine  under  the  glare  of  daylight  as 
they  appeared  to  be  under  the  haze  of  midnight.  It 
was  not  so  with  him.  He  had  remarkable  powers  of 
concentration.  The  noisy  playing  of  children  in  his 
workroom  did  not  disturb  him.  The  mental  equilib- 
rium of  the  man  and  his  wide  acquaintance  with  peo- 
ple and  countries  made  him  adaptable  to  any  society. 
He  was  welcome  wherever  he  went,  and  no  more 
agreeable  guest  ever  entered  the  home  of  a  stranger. 
Archaeology  was  one  of  his  fondest  pursuits.  An- 
tiquities had  for  him  an  irresistible  charm.  He  was  a 
born  collector,  and  carefully  cherished  his  accumulat- 
ing treasures.  When  he  made  his  episcopal  visit  to 
Porto  Rico  he  spent  his  leisure  in  searching  for  things 
rare  and  ancient  till  he  found  a  couple  of  old  Spanish 
pistols,  which  he  later  gave  to  his  sons ;  also  two  old 
swords  for  the  same  recipients  and  pieces  of  very  old 
mahogany  furniture  for  his  wife.  He  owned  one  of 
the  best  private  collections  of  Wesleyana  in  America, 
and  compiled  the  bibliography  used  by  Methodists  in 
celebrating  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  John  Wesley. 

In  temperament  he  was  fortunate,  being  invariably 
cheerful.  His  poise  was  not  disturbed  by  those  alter- 
nations of  despondency  which  often  harass  men  of 
sanguine  disposition.  Great  seriousness,  however, 
marked  his  demeanor  in  the  presence  of  difficult  prob- 
lems. He  had  much  personal  charm.  His  inherent 
winsomeness  was  heightened  by  culture  and  refined 
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by  religion.  "Ciiven  a  fair  chance,  ho  could  make  any 
man  iiis  friend."  said  one  who  knew  him  in  the  most 
sacred  intimacy.  SulTusing  all  his  qualities  was  an 
indefinable  spirit  which  captivated  as  if  by  magic 
those  who  met  him.  This  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
that  ready  affability  which  is  a  fortune  to  the  apt 
'  politician.  It  is  a  more  delicate  thing  and  eludes  defi- 
nition. Hamilton  could  not  be  undignified  even  when 
playful.  One  of  his  classmates  in  Harvard  says  it 
would  be  impossible  to  think  of  him  as  .slapping  a 
comrade  on  the  back,  or  being  the  object  of  such  a 
boisterous  token  of  good  fellowship.  It  was  difiicult 
for  him  in  .his  student  days  to  unbend.  This  was  not 
a  pose  but  a  constitutional  trait.  Hamilton  felt  this 
limitation,  and  in  after  years  overcame  it  in  large 
measure.  The  one  charge  against  him  in  college  was 
his  seriousness.  This  prevented  him  from  being  popu- 
lar in  the  ordinary  sense.  He  seldom  mingled  in  the 
lighter  affairs  of  his  class,  yet  he  commanded  uni- 
ver.'^al  respect.  No  better  proof  of  this  can  be  given 
than  his  election  by  the  class  to  the  position  of  class 
orator  on  Commencement  day.  No  one  thought  of 
contending  against  him,  not  because  he  was  popular 
but  because  he  was  proficient. 

One  explanation  of  this  early  seriousness  was  his 
tiecessity  to  work  to  keep  himself  gomg.  Another  is 
the  native  modesty  of  the  man.  The.  aspiring  soul  can 
be  diffident.  The  scholarly  man  is  usually  cautious 
about  pushing  himself.  "If  you  ever  hear  me  talk  of 
myself  stop  me,"  he  often  said  to  his  wife.  It  was 
characteristic  of  him  to  retire  from  view  even  when 
the  occasion  demanded  his  presence  at  the  front.  At 
Pittsburgh  his  ministers  found  it  necessary  forcibly  to 
drag  him  out  to  receive  the  publicity  to  which  he  was 
entitled  as  a  bishop.  Yet  this  man,  so  hesitant  to  as- 
sert himself,  when  time  and  the  occasion  required  it 
was  fearless  in  the  performance  of  duty.  He  was 
masterful  in  dealing  with  the  problems  coming  to  him 
as  university  chancellor  and  later  as  bishop.  It  is  said 
in  Pittsburgh  that  the  courteous  gentleman  was  also 
the  firm  administrator. 

Deep  conscientiousness  lay  at  the  heart  of  all  his 
work.  Duty  was  the  great  word  in  his  lexicon.  His 
epitaph  reads :  "He  was  a  good  man  and  a  just."  Tire- 
less in  his  efforts  for  others,  friendship  was  almost  a 
religion  viith  him.  Such  a  man  will  have  strong  per- 
sonal influence.  It  was  not  what  he  did  but  what  he 
was  that  held  men  to  him.  In  the  General  Conference 
he  -was  unobtrusive,  almost  silent,  save  in  conmiittees. 
No  man  listened  to  debate  with  more  serious  attention. 
His  very  gravity  was  influential.  His  election  to  the 
bishopric  was  a  testimonial  to  the  impression  of  solid- 
ity he  made.  It  was  believed  that  he  would  exercise 
the  office  with  dignity  and  force. 

An  ecclesiastical  leader  requires  diplomacy.  This 
he  possessed  in  a  marked  degree.  No  one  could  more 
gently  approach  the  irritated  or  more  effectually  as 
suage  the  fretful.  The  only  fault  named  by  one  who 
was  very  close  to  him  was  his  desire  to  please  every 
one.  It  is  held  that  such  a  policy  ends  in  pleasing  no 
one.  If  it  is  not  chastened  by  judgment,  regulated  by 
conscience,  and  held  in  leash  by  duty,  it  will  indeed 
squander  itself  in  vanity.  But  if  it  is  an  honest  desire 
to  be  helpful  in  every  case,  while  sacrificing  no  re- 
sponsibility, it  will  stabilize  character  and  save  the 
man  who  has  it  from  prejudice  and  partiality.     This 


is   what   resulted   in   the  case   of    Franklin    Hamilton, 
than  whom  no  fairer-minded  man  ever  lived. 

Probably  none  but  his  closest  friends  dreamed  what 
fervency  he  would  put  into  his  work  as  a  Ijishoj).  His 
life  had  l)een  calm,  in  part  cloistered.  He  was  unac- 
(|uaiiited  with  the  noise  of  controversy.  But  no  sooner 
was  he  at  the  business  of  episcopal  supervision  than 
he  burst  into  flames.  His  nearest  comrades  believe 
that  he  worked  himself  to  death.  While  chancellor  of 
the  university  he  wrote  hundreds  of  letters  w-ith  his- 
own  hand  that  he  might  economize  in  the  expense  of 
clerical  help.  He  gave  himself  to  details  wdiicli  should 
have  been  handled  by  some  subordinate.  He  watched 
his  trust  with  consuming  attention.  When  he  came 
to  Pittsburgh  he  seemed  to  be  hunting  opportunities 
for  work  far  beyond  his  or  any  other  man's  .strength. 
He  had  no  ability  at  refusing  invitations  for  public 
service.  On  the  Sunday  before  his  death  he  preached 
three  times  in  Wheeling,  West  \'irginia.  and  on  Mon- 
day lectured  for  the  benefit  of  a  church  in  Pittsburgh. 
Meanwhile  he  had  been  assiduous  in  preparations  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  Board  of  Bishops,  whose 
semi-annual  meeting  opened  in  his  city  on  Wednesday. 
The  Sunday  following  he  fell  on  sleep.  A  former 
classmate  in  Harvard  said  of  him;  "He  was ''too 
serious.  He  had  a  real  New  England  conscience.  He 
did  not  know  how  to  play  any  more  than  some  of  his. 
Puritan  ancestors." 

Plis  home  was  the  world  in  which  his  character  was 
most  graciously  exhibited,  and  those  who  dwelt  there 
experienced  the  joy  of  his  presence  and  the  nobility 
of  his  influence  as  no  others  could.  He  was  married 
to  Miss  Mary  Mackie  Pierce,  daughter  of  the  late 
Hon.  Edward  L.  Pierce,  the  biographer  of  Charles 
Sumner.  They  had  two  sons,  Edward  Pierce  and 
Arthur  Dean,  and  one  daughter,  Elizabeth  Louise. 
The  elder  son  was  a  lieutenant  of  artillery,  and  served 
by  appointment  in  a  colored  regiment  in  the  Amer- 
ican forces  overseas  during  the  late  war.  The  young- 
er son  was  in  training  and  soon  to  embark  for  France 
when  the  armistice  was  signed.  It  is  a  touching  cir- 
cumstance that,  while  Franklin  Hamilton  tossed  in  the 
troubled  billows  of  his  latest  hours,  his  mind  anxiously 
clung  to  the  hope  that  he  would  receive  tidings  from 
the  boy  who  had  gone  to  fight  for  freedom,  telling  of 
his  safe  arrival  in  Europe.  The  message  came,  but 
not  till  the  father's  eyes  were  closed,  and  then  it  was 
placed  in  his  white  hands  and  went  with  him  to  his 
last  resting  place. 

Franklin  Hamilton's  interest  in  life  was  profound.. 
He  loved  its  atmosphere  and  its  burdens.  His  plans 
were  many  and  they  were  full  of  color.  He  was  pre- 
pared for  a  mighty  conquest.  He  served  in  the  midst 
of  a  world  war  that  gave  him  great  solicitude.  He 
saw  the  bright  prospect  awaiting  Christianity  when 
the  conflict  should  be  terminated.  He  was  not  given- 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  new^  development 
of  civilization.  One  can  be  sm-e  that  he  w'ould  have 
bestowed  upon  the  church  a  bishopric  that  would  have 
adorned  her  history  had  he  been  permitted  to  remain 
on  earth.  Comparisons  are  impossible.  It  is  a  new 
day,  and  he  was  a  new  kind  of  bishop,  essentially 
adapted  to  the  age  in  which  he  appeared.  By  so  much 
the  more  is  the  loss  sustained  by  the  church  irrepara- 
ble. Yet  none  can  doubt  he  marches  forward  in  some 
high  mission  among  the  sons  of  light. 
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Recent  Gifts  of  Money 

(Acknowledgment   of    sums    less   than    five    dollars    is    to    be 
regarded  sufficient  receipt  therefor.) 

McKmlcy  Memorial  Hall  Fund.— $10.00.  J.  E.  Custer;  $8.00, 
M.  P.  Giffin;  $-..()(),  C.  C.  McLean,  K.  F.  Richardson;  $4.00. 
H.  J.  Campbell,  J.  W.  Campbell,  E.  J.  Warren,  T.  R.  Green, 
W.  G.  Ni.xon,  C.  E.  Bacon,  D.  S.  McCown.  L.  P.  Goodwin; 
$.-!.00,  S.  O.  Rusby,  S.  A.  Bender,  J.  G.  Shick,  H.  H.  Allen; 
$:J.00,  H.  A.  Leeson,  .Ames  May  wood,  G.  W.  Wright,  F.  J. 
Clifford,  W.  H.  Collycott,  H.  M.  Blout,  J.  A.  Chapman,  H. 
H.  McFall,  G.  P.  Snedaker,  J.  G.  Walker,  C.  E.  Hester,  J.  T. 
Scull,  W.  H.  Wylie,  Elias  Handy.  J.  F.  O'Haver,  Chas.  Knoll. 
J.  S.  Young,  J.  W.  Anderson;  $1.00.  W.  J.  Cain,  A.  T.  Cam- 
burn,  W.  J.  Pasmore,  J.  E.  Jacklin,  C.  M.  Merrill,  D.  C. 
Challis,  E.  D.  Dimond,  D.  C.  Littlejohn,  .\.  E.  loder.  R.  T. 
Ballew,  G.  M.  Bing,  Wade  Smith.  C.  C.  Kennedy.  F.  H. 
Townsend.  E.  C.  Marsh,  W.  S.  Rader.  A.  B.  Storms,  M.  O. 
Bobbins,  O.  E.  Badger,  L.  H.  Kendall,  A.  W..  Armstrong, 
G.  D.  Crissman,  W.  H.  Cable,  S.  H.  Caylor,  F.  M.  West- 
hafer.  Mrs.  B.  F.  Miller,  N.  P.  Barton.  H.  W.  Cope,  O.  E. 
Allison,  G.  L.  Kleinschmidt,  E.  A.  Thottias,  S.  M.  Konizeski, 
D.  J.  Shenton,  Samuel  Bingomad,  W.  E.  Harvey,  W.  H.  Day. 

Chancellor'.':  House  /•'«»</.— $lo.00,  .Jos.  Colter:  $B.O0.  Wm. 
Dawe;  $5.00.  E.  M.  .\ntrim,  C.  W.  Baldwin.  R.  B.  Cuthbert ; 
■■$4.14,  F.  C.  Dunn;  $3.00,  L.  S.  Ellison,  .\.  H.  Flagge,  Wm. 
Seitter,  F.  G.  McCauley ;  $2.00.  Bertha  W.  Campbell,  J.  M. 
Judy.  C.  H.  Davis.  J.  S.  Altman,  W.  W.  Constien,  D.  F. 
Helms,  D.  W.  Nichols,  C.  R.  Morrison,  W.  H.  Downing,  D. 
L.  Jeffers,  E.  A.  Love.  D.  D.  King.  A.  H.  Coors,  H.^M.  Blout; 
$1.00,  E.  M.  Pace,  G.  W.  Flagge,  W.  M.  Keller.  lesse  Swank, 
Wm.  Balcke.  J.  B.  Goss.  C.  E.  Wakefield.  E.  H.  Warner.  R. 
Woodhams,  N.  E.  Hulbert.  J.  H.  McCune,  R.  T.  Kilpatrick, 
R.  D.  Freeman. 

General  /^Miirf.— $.i.OO,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Dean;  $1.00.  C.  H. 
Kirkbride. 

Asbury  Memorial  Fund. — $25.00,  J.  A.  Faulkner. 

Bishop  Hamilton  Lectureship  Fund. — $5.00.  W.  J.  Yates; 
$4.00,  H.  C.  Adams;  $3.00,  A.  Knudsen. 

David  H.  Carroll  /=■«»(/.— -$44,569.34.  David  H.  Carroll 
Estate. 

Bishop     McCabe     Lectureship     fund. —  $1,377.06,     Bishop 

Charles    C.    McCabe    Estate;    $1,000.00,    John    D.    Archbold 

Estate. 

,\       Americanization    School   Fund.—%-l^QO.OO,    Mrs.    Annie    M. 

"   Swift;  $100.00.  L.  L.  Starrett.  .A.le.\ander  Simpson,  Jr.,  W.  A. 

R.   Bruehl;   $.J0.00,   W.   E.   Massey.   C.   H.   Fowler;  $;J5.00,  J. 

F.  Knotts.  L.  H.  Murlin.  W.  W.  Cole.  C.  A.  Pollock,  J.  H. 
Race,  M.  P.  Perley,  M.  Gambrill,  G.  M.  Fowles.  A.  B.  Dent, 
T.  Harlan  Breed;  $20.00.  B.  M.  and  F.  E.  Eastman;  $15.00, 
Samuel  Warner;  $12.00.  Mrs.  M.  S.  Nichols;  $10.00.  W.  B. 
Slutz.   W.   F.   Oldham.   M.   H.   Kinney.   Mrs.   Trese   Whittier, 

A.  I.  Bucher.  H.  C.  Sumtz.  Chas.  Repp,  F.  M.  North,  R.  E. 
Miller,  Herbert  Welch,  D.  W.  Howell.  Wm.  Burt.  A.  M. 
Drew.  C.  W.  Lavcock.  J.  C.  Hartzell ;  $3.00,  C.  O.   Mills.  F. 

B.  Southworth.  Mrs.  Adam  Fleser,  W.  H.  Dendel,  E.  R. 
Brunvatc.  Sarah  F.  Laird,  F.  .A.  Home,  E.  L.  Brann,  Frances 
A.  Elder,  .A.  G.  O'Bleness;  $3.00.  Helen  E.  Withrow.  Isaac 
Beebe;  $2.00.  Mrs.  G.  M.  McDonald,  E.  H.  Stover,  xMyra  F. 
Aver,   W.   G.    Boston.    Mrs.   O.    P.    Wright.   O.    F.    Ellinger. 

C.  S.  Seebert,  A.  B.  Oldroyd,  C.  C.  Franks.  J.  W.  Pomeroy, 
.A.  E.  Perkins,  Mrs.  L.  R.  Bates.  Steward  Dare.  F.  P.  Souder, 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Gould;  $1.00.  P.  E.  Fish.  Bertha  G.  Owen.  J.  C. 
Stevens,  Frances  E.  Gorguis,  H.  Chase,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Tower, 
A.  O.  Nash.  Clement  Noble,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Bean,  F.  A.  Cram, 
Myron  Morse.  F.  Miller,  E.  L.  Meisenbach.  Mrs.  Wm. 
Smalla.  Martin  Dendel.  M.  E.  Parker,  W.  R.  Grannis.  H.  E. 
Whitmarsh,  L.  F.  Mulhall,  Mrs.  Olive  Hatton.  Mrs.  L.  B. 
Mulhall,  D.  C.  Grover.  H.  S.  Chace,  G.  E.  Baker.  H.  R.  Camp- 
bell. .A.  J.   Croft,   Mrs.   Samuel   Gurncy.  J.   H.  G.   Tctemore, 

G.  M.  Towle,  W.  H.  Towie,  Mary  L.  Ayers.  Franklin  Bishop. 
Norris  Hartzman.  Mrs.  Anna  Lan.gley.  Sarah  Muniekeighan. 
Mrs.  M.  Norton,  Chas.  Rouse.  Imily  Sharp.  .A.  D.  Snelbaker, 
Mrs.  Ella  Theis,  A.  J.  Werry.  John  Kiener.  Bert  Pilgrim, 
Robt.  West,  Mrs.  John  Dendel.  Charlotte  Holway.  Marion 
F.  Holway. 


John  La  Monte  Hurst 

John  La  Monte  Hurst,  the  eldest  child  of  Bishop 
John  Fletcher  and  Catherine  E.  La  Monte  I  hirst,  was 
ixirn  May  14,  18(i(),  at  Passaic,  N.  J.,  and  died  October 
10,  li)li),  at  Denver,  Colorado.  His  first  eleven  years 
were  spent  in  the  chanu;eful  life  of  his  father's  itin- 
erant service  of  the  Church  in  the  varied  fields  of 
northern  New  Jersey,  Staten  Island,  and  in  Bremen 
and  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  in  Germany.  His  next 
nine  years  he  lived  at  Madison,  N.  J.,  among  the 
pleasant  groves  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  tak- 
ing his  preparatory  course  for  college  at  the  Cente- 
nary Collegiate  Institute,  Hackettstown,  N.  J.  He 
took  his  bachelor's  degree  at  Harvard  University  in 
1.S8."),  and  afterward  graduated  from  Harvard  Law 
School. 

From  early  life  to  his  latest  days  he  suffered  se- 
verely from  asthma,  which  proved  a  handicap  to  him 
in  his  ardent  desire  and  earnest  effort  to  perform  high 
and  marked  service  in  literary,  educational  and  re- 
ligious lines.  He  made  several  contributions  to  The 
Independent  and  other  periodicals.  He  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  Europe  and  for  a  few  years  was  in  Rome, 
where  he  .served  in  the  American  Legation  and  Meth- 
odist Mission. 

His  adult  years  were  chiefly  spent  in  Denver,  whose 
atmosphere  and  altitude  were  helpful  to  his  phj'sical 
comfort  and  doubtless  prolonged  his  life.  His  death 
occurred  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  after  three  weeks  of 
acute  sickness.  Funeral  services  were  held  October 
11  at  the  Warren  Memorial  Church.  Dr.  .-Xlbert  Hurl- 
stone,  pastor,  in  charge,  and  Bishop  Francis  J.  Mc- 
Connell  made  the  address.  Interment  was  made  Oc- 
tober 14  in  Rock  Creek  Cemetery,  Washington,  D.  C. 
in  the  family  lot  beside  the  graves  of  his  father  and 
mother  and  sister  Blanche.  Bishop  John  W.  Hamil- 
ton and  Rev.  .\lbert  Osborn  conducted  the  burial  serv- 
ice. His  sister  Helen,  Mrs.  Gordon,  of  New  York 
Citv,  and  two  brothers.  Dr.  Carl  Bailey  Hurst,  Con- 
sul General  at  Barcelona,  Spain,  and  Col.  Paul  Hurst, 
U.  S.  A.,  survive  him. 

Mr.  Hurst  was  deeply  interested  in  the  American 
University,  to'  whose  collection  of  historical  pieces  of 
furniture  he  added  a  valuable  souvenir — a  settee  or 
sofa  used  in  the  V\hite  House  bv  .A.brabam  Lincoln. 


Table  Talk. 


Is  there  any  place  or  anything  for  which  education 
is  not  needed  ? 

The  education  of  most  of  the  people  in  this  country 
is  not  in  the  little  red  schoolhouse.  It  runs  loose  in 
the  atmos]ihere  and  is  picked  out  much  as  they  are 
trying  to  take  nitrogen  from  the  air  to  commercialize  it. 

Men  in  high  places  are  often  as  ignorant  of  the  quali- 
fications needed  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  as  the 
youth  wdio  goes  to  school  in  the  street.  Ohio  has  had 
the  experience  recently  that  there  was  not  enough 
moral  intelligence  in  the  public  officials  to  prevent  tlic 
prize  fight. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  education  of  the  man 
who  says,  "(iladstone  may  have  spoken  the  truth  when 
he  declared  strong  drink  destroys  more  lives  than  war, 
])estilcncc-and  famine.  But  such  is  my  conception  of 
personal  liberty.  I  would  have  to  favor  the  continuance 
of  the  saloon,  though  all  my  sons  because  of  it  should 
fill  drunkards'  graves"? 
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John  L(A  Monte  Hukst 

"Only  a  crowded  metropolis  can  satisfy  the  craving 
of  the  discharged  soldiers  for  excitement.  There  the 
dangerous,  ever  latent  blood  lust  of  the  brute  in  man, 
aroused  by  four  years  of  legalized  killing,  incites  to 
homicide.  Murders  have  multiplied  and  street  battles 
are  the  matinees  of  the  populace." — Victor  S.  Clark, 
Germany  in  Revolution,  Atlantic  Monthly. 

If  the  armistice  has  been  signed,  it  must  not  be 
inferred  that  the  War  Department  has  assumed 
that  there  is  no  further  need  for  guarding 
against  trickery,  betrayal  and  possible  war.  Our 
share  of  military  occupancy  is  provided  for  in  Eu- 
rope, and  certain  of  the  camps  in  this  country  are 
kept  for  the  trained  soldiers  which  might  be  needed. 

The  writer  met  a  gentleman  recently  who  had  of- 
fered a  set  of  resolutions  in  a  large  and  miscellaneous 
assembly  concerning  the  League  of  Nations,  and  a 
few  minutes  later  he  confessed  he  had  not  himself  read 
the  lengthy  pages  setting  forth  the  demands  of  it,  but 
he  added,  'T  think  I  can  risk  my  opinion  on  what 
certain  men  are  saying  of  it."  Education !  Oh,  Edu- 
cation !    Thou  art  a  distant  dilemma. 

There  is  an  awakening  to  the  relations  of  native 
Americans  to  the  stranger  within  their  gates.  The 
Fourth  of  July  feeling  of  superiority  which  the  native 
of  the  United  States  has  continually  manifested  toward 
his  neighbor  of  foreign  birth  has  been  so  inconsistent 
and  un-Christian  that  he  is  looking  about  him  in  every 
direction  with  the  fear  lest  the  foreigner  has  turned 
anarchist  and  is  about  to  repay  him  with  compound 
interest  for  his  behavior  toward  him. 


The  American  University  League. 

This  is  a  league  of  the  friends  of  the  university, 
who  desire  to  speak  well  of  it,  know  more  about  it, 
and  help  in  any  way  that  they  can  and  whenever  they 
can.  It  requires  no  previous  examination  or  special 
literary  qualifications  to  become  members.  If  any 
one  is  interested  enough  to  send  in  his  or  her  name 
and  address,  with  twenty-five  cents  to  cover  cost, 
it  will  be  entered  as  a  subscriber  to  the  Uni- 
vcrsity  Courier  without  money  and  without  price. 
If  a  hundred  thousand  names  are  sent  in  they  will  alJ 
receive  the  Courier,  to  assure  them  of  their  accept- 
ance as  members.  The  university  seeks  first  of  all  to. 
increase  the  number  of  its  friends.  Often  a  postage 
stamp  is  as  good  as  a  dollar  to  "show  which  side  you 
are  on." 
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I  give  and  bequeath  to  "The  American  University,"  a  cor- 
poration in  the  District  of   CoUimbia,    the    snm    of     (insert 
amount),  and  the  receipt  of  its  Treasurer  shall  be  a  sufficient 
discharge  to  my  executors  for  the  same. 
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OfBcers  of  the  American  University. 

Chancellor,   Bishop  John  W.   Hamilton,  LL.   D.,  L.   H.   D. 
Assistant   to    Chancellor,   J.    Franklin    Knotts,    D.D. 
Director  of   Research,    Frank    W.    Collier,    Ph.D. 
Registrar   and    Secretary,   Albert   Osborn,    B.    D. 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

President,  Mr.   Benjamin  F.  Leighton. 
Vice-President,    Mr.    William    S.    Pilling. 
Treasurer,    Mr.    Charles    C.    Glover. 
Secretary,  Charles  W.   Baldwin,  D.   D 


Board  of  Trustees. 
Class  of  1919. 


Col.  Peter  M.  Anderson,  D.  C. 
Hon.  William  J.  Bryan,  Nebr. 
Christi. 


Pa. 


Arthu 
Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Coch 
Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,  N 
Mr.  George  W.  Dixon, 
Mr.  William  T.  Gallihe: 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Glover, 


C. 


Dr.    Charles    L.    Goodell.    N.    Y. 
Bishop  John  W.   Hamilton,  D.  C. 
Dr.  James  C.   Nicholson,  Md. 
Mr.   Clarence  F.   Norment,   D.   C. 
Mr.  William  S.  Pilling.  Pa. 
Mr.  A.  M.  Schoyer,  III. 
Hon.    Samuel    R.    Van    Sarit,    Mini 
Bishop  Luther   B.   Wilson,   N.   Y. 


Mr.  John  L.  Alcock,  Md. 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Baldwin,  Md, 
Bishop  Joseph  F.  Berry,  Pa. 
Dr.  Jabez  G.  Bickerton,  Pa. 
Hon.  Julian  S.  Carr,  N.  C. 
Mr.  William  S.  Corby,  D.  C 
Bishop  Earl   Cranston,   D.    C. 

Bishop  Collins  Denny,  Va. 


Class  of  1923. 

Dr.   Robert   S.    Ingraham,   Wis. 
Mrs.    John    F.    Keator,    Pa. 
Mr.   George  H.   Maxwell,  Mass. 
Dr.   Abraham   J.    Palmer,   N.    Y. 
Mrs.   J.    Frank    Robinson,   III. 
Mr.  John  W.   Sparks,  Pa. 
Hon.    George   C.    Stnrgiss.    W.    Va. 
Dr.  Alfred  Charles  True,  D.  C. 


Class  of  1927. 


Hon.  John  E.  Andrus,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Charles   T.   Bell,   D.  C. 

Mr.   Wm.    Knowles  Cooper,   D.   C. 

Mr.   Calvert   Crary,   Mass. 

Mr.  Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor,  D.  C. 

Col.  H.  O.  S.  Heistand,  U.  S.  A.,  O. 

Mr.   Benjamin  F.  Leighton,  D.   C. 

Mr.  John  C.  Letts,  D.  C. 


Bishop  William  F.  McDowell,  D.  C. 
Dr.   Edward  B.  Rosa,   D.   C. 
Mr.  Geo.  W.  F.  Swartzell,  D.  C. 
Bishop  John   H.   Vincent,   III. 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Ward,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Geo.   F.  Washburn,  Mass. 
Dr.  William   R.   Wedderspoon,  111. 
Hon.  William  Lee  Woodcock,  Pa. 
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DEAN  ALBERT  HUTCHINSON  PUTNEY. 

Albert  Hutchinson  Putney  was  burn  in  Boston, 
^lassachusetts,  September  28,  1873. 

He  received  his  A.B.  degree  from  Yale  University 
in  1893,  being  an  honor  man  in  political  science 
and  history  ;  in  1895  he  received  from  Boston  Uni- 
versity, School  of  Law,  the  degree  LL.B.;  and  in 
1918  the  Ph.D.  degree  from  the  American  Uni- 
versity. 

He  practiced  law  in  Boston  from  1895  to  1898, 
and  in  Chicago  from  1899  to  1913. 

He  was  Professor  in  the  Illinois  College  of  Law 
for  twelve  v^ears,  from  1900  to  J  912,  and  Dean  of 
the  same  college  from  1901  to  1913.  From  June, 
1912,  to  September,  1913,  he  was  Dean  of  the  Web- 
ster College  of  Law.  He  then  came  to  Washington 
to  take  the  position  of  Chief  of  Near  Eastern  Divi- 
sion in  the  Department  of  State,  which  position  he 
held  until  resigning  on  February  I,  1920,  to  accept 
his  present  position  with  the  American  University. 
In  1914  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  National  LTni\-er- 
sity  School  of  Law,  which  position  he  held  until 
January,  1920. 

He  is  the  author  of  the  following  works:  Gov- 
ernment in  the  T^nited  States,  1901  (published  bv 
the  Government  as  a  textbook  for  use  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  Philippine  Islands):  Law  Library,  12 
volumes,  1908  :  United  States  Constitutional  History 


and  Law,  190(S;  Currency,  Banking  and  E-xchange, 
1909:    Corporations,    1909;    Principles    of    Political 


Dean  Albert  Hutchinson  Putney 
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Economy,  190!);  Bar  Examination  Review,  1910; 
Handbook  of  Election  Laws  (with  James  Hamilton 
Lewis),  1913. 

Dr.  Putney  is  especially  strong  in  Law,  Diplo- 
macy, and  History,  lie  has  had  twenty  years'  ex- 
perience as  a  teacher,  dnving  nme  of  which  he  also 
served  as  dean  of  the  law  school  with  which  he  was 
connected.  He  has  had  six  years'  experience  as 
Chief  of  the  Near  Eastern  Division  of  the  State 
Department,  which  includes  the  Balkans  and  the 
Levant. 

He  was  a  Counselling  Professor  in  the  American 
University  during  the  years  1918  and  1919. 

UNIVERSITY  EXPANSION. 

The  American  University,  having  been  surren- 
dered to  the  War  Department  for  three  years,  with 
one  hundred  thousand  soldiers  coming  in  and  going 
out  of  the  permanent  barracks  erected  on  fifty  acres 
of  the  campus  and  three  thousand  chemists  and  their 
assistants  in  more  than  a  hundred  more  or  less  tem- 
porary buildings  on  the  other  parts  of  the  grounds, 
it  has  not  been  convenient  to  "keep  school,"  except 
in  the  homes  of  the  professors  or  offices  in  some  of 
the  (jovernment  buildings  far  down  in  the  city. 

The  inconvenience  of  long  trolley  rides,  however, 
satisfied  the  Trustees  of  the  University  that  at  no 
distant  day  the  University  must  have  facilities  down 
in  the  city  to  accommodate  students  from  the  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, many  of  whom  desired  the  benefit  of  the 
post-graduate  school. 

As  the  War  Department  is  still  in  possession  of 
the  University  grounds  and  buildings,  an  effort  was 
made  to  rent  some  property  in  the  city  for  the  Uni- 
versity work.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  rent 
of  buildings  at  present  prices  in  a  very  few  years 
would  amount  to  enough  money  to  buy  property  if 
any  could  be  found  for  sale.  By  a  combination  of 
circumstances,  not  to  say  accidents,  it  was  learned 
that  several  old-time  residences  in  excellent  repair, 
aggregating  a  value  of  $75,000  to  $80,000,  would 
soon  be  placed  on  the  market.  In  the  hurry,  if  not 
haste,  which  made  no  waste,  the  Chancellor,  who 
was  afforded  the  opportunity  through  the  foresight 
and  insight  of  the  president  of  the  Riggs  National 
Bank  and  Treasurer  of  the  University,  Mr.  Glover, 
made  deposits  to  guarantee  purchase  on  the  block 
of  buildings  at  the  corner  of  F  and  Nineteenth 
streets,  the  corner  house  being  rented  by  the  Post- 
master General.  Immediate  arrangements  were 
made  to  open  in  the  large  building.  No.  1907,  known 
as  the  Cassell  residence,  the  three  schools  of 
Diplomacy,  Jurisprudence  and  Citizenship.  The 
lower  floor  of  this  large  building  readily  accommo- 
dates classes  of  sixty  to  seventy-five  students.  Dr. 
A.  H.  Putney,  a  scholar  of  wide  repute,  in  charge  of 
the  Division  of  the  Near  East  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, was  elected  Dean  of  the  new  schools.  Notwith- 
standing it  is  the  middle  of  the  school  year,  it  was 
announced  in  the  Washington  daily  papers  that  the 
new  schools  would  open  with  the  beginning  of  the 
second  semester,  and  during  the  first  week  more 
than   fifty   applications   were   received,   and   classes 


have  been  formed  in  some  instances  of  from  thirty 
to  forty  students.  The  lists  of  the  excellent  faculty 
and  lecturers  already  secured  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  of  any  other  university  in  this  coun- 
try. The  picture  of  the  block  of  buildings  purchased 
accompanies  this  paper. 

CHARLES  C.  GLOVER. 

It  is  a  notable  event  when  an  official  of  great 
responsibility,  strict  fidelity,  eminent  usefulness, 
who  is  held  m  highest  esteem  by  his  associates,  lays 
down  his  ofifice  because  of  accumulated  cares  and 
increasing  years. 

Charles  C.  Glover  has  given  his  time  in  unstinted 
measure,  his  best  endeavors  and  wide  influence,  as 
well  as  his  money  generously,  to  create,  endow  and 
expand  the  American  University.  When  Bishop 
Hurst  knew  not  which  way  to  turn,  it  was  Mr. 
Glover  who  turned  his  face  front,  put  money  and 
credit  at  his  disposal,  and,  better  than  all  else,  gave 
a  morale  to  the  whole  Board  of  Trustees  that  sent 
the  original  marble  building  to  the  roof  and  to  its 
finish.  For  many  years  Mr.  Glover  has  been  the 
Treasurer  and  backer  of  the  University  and  head- 
quarters of  its  activity.  Now  that  he  feels  he  must 
lessen  his  many  responsibilities  and  must  retire  from 
the  treasurership  of  the  University,  his  resignation 
is  most  reluctantly  accepted.  It  is  a  delight  to  all 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  he  gra- 
ciously consents  to  remain  on  the  Board  and  cheer- 
fully advise  in  all  matters  of  University  concern. 

As  an  expression  of  appreciation,  the  University 
has  had  a  life-size  portrait  made  by  Mr.  Wilbur 
Dean  Hamilton,  of  Boston,  which  is  fittingly 
framed  and  placed  in  the  Chancellor's  office  in  the 
College  of  History. 


WILLIAM  S.  CORBY. 

The  American  University  has  been  peculiarly  for- 
tunate in  the  quality  and  character  of  its  Treasurers. 
The  first  was  the  Hon.  Matthew  G.  Emery,  ex- 
Mayor  of  Washington,  who  served  from  the  time  of 
the  incorporation  of  the  Universitv  until  his  death. 
His  successor  was  Mr.  Charles  C.  Glover,  president 
of  the  Riggs  National  Bank,  and  prominently  iden- 
tified with  many  civic  and  charitable  organizations 
of  this  city,  whose  term  of  service  extended  from 
1901  to  1919,  and  whose  resignation,  on  account  of 
accumulating  burdens  of  care,  was  accepted  reluc- 
tantly at  the  December  meeting  of  the  Trustees. 

Mr.  William  S.  Corby  was  chosen  unanimously 
as  the  third  Treasurer  of  the  University.  Mr.  Corby 
is  a  member  of  the  widely  known  firm  of  Corby 
Brothers,  who  have  built  up  a  most  effective  and 
successful  industry  in  supplying  the  physical  needs 
of  Washington  and  extensive  nearby  regions  with 
stores  of  wholesome  daily  br^ad.  He  is  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  business  and  philanthropic  institu- 
tions of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  the  lines  of 
finance  and  business  direction  he  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  master  minds  of  this  city.  Like  both  of 
his  predecessors,  his  name  lends  weight  and  dignity 
to  any  enterprise  with  which  he  is  connected. 
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Charles  C.  Glover 

While  interested  and  zealous  in  the  promotion  of 
the  jiiaterial  elements  of  successful  living.  Mr. 
Corby's  time  and  energies  are  not  wholly  absorbed 
in  the  things  that  perish  in  the  using.  He  gives 
daily  evidence  of  the  faith  that  is  in  him  that  "man 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone."  His  devotion  to  the 
fine  arts  of  music,  painting,  sculpture  and  architec- 
ture finds  expression  in  repeated  and  progressive 
contributions  to  the  encouragement  of  these  refin- 
ing and  inspiring  branches  of  human  endeavor  and 
achievement.  His  home,  where  Mrs.  Corby  presides 
with  sim])le  but  queenly  grace,  enshrines  the  visible 
and  spiritual  factors  of  the  permanent  treasures  of 
human  life.  Hospitality,  enriched  by  the  concourse 
of  sweet  stjunds  from  organ  and  other  instruments, 
and  made  fragrant  by  the  personal  touch  of  welcom- 
ing host  and  hostess,  has  made  "Ishpiming"  the 
place  of  pleasant  memories  to  very  many  happy 
guests. 

Mr.  Corby  long  has  been  a  member  of  Calvary 
Baptist  Church,  whose  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  H.  Greene,  has  led  that  Christian  body  for 
more  than  forty  vears,  and  has  in  that  period  re- 
ceived ujjwards  of  five  thousand  persons  into  its 
membership. 


ANNUAL  TRUSTEE  MEETING. 

The  meetings  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University 
continue  to  increase  in  interest.  The  annual  meet- 
ing in  December,  which  was  largely  attended,  had 
some  new  and  interesting  propositions  before  it 
which  awakened  no  little  enthusiasm.  The  Chan- 
.cellor  reported  $fi2,000  had  been  received  since  the 
previous  ineeting.  and  he  gave  a  summary  of  the 
receipts  for  the  three  years  since  he  assumed   the 


William  S.  Corby 

duties  of  Chancellor,  showing  that  with  the  bequests 
in  wills  and  good  subscriptions,  besides  cash,  more 
than  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  had  been  added 
to  the  holdings  of  the  University,  the  cash  paid  in 
amounting  to  more  than  two  hvmdred  thousand 
dollars.  Owing  to  many  embarrassments  resulting 
from  deaths  in  the  family  of  the  Treasurer,  accu- 
mulating cares,  increasing  years  and  possible  ab- 
sence for  an  extended  period  from  the  country,  Mr. 
Glover  felt  compelled  to  resign  as  Treasurer.  His 
resignation  was  reluctantly  accepted,  and  Mr.  W.  S. 
Corby  was  elected  to  the  vacancy.  Aside  from  the 
annual  organization  of  the  Board,  by  ^vhlch  the 
other  ofificers  were  re-elected,  other  elections  were 
postponed  until  the  spring  meeting. 

The  Chancellor  gave  an  account  of  the  origin 
and  erection  of  the  University  Chapel,  and  an- 
nounced its  prospective  opening  P'ebruary  1,  1920. 

The  most  interesting  incident  of  the  meeting  was 
occasioned  by  the  report  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee concerning  the  purchase,  valued  at  about  $75,000. 
of  downtown  property.  Photographs  were  exhibited 
showing  the  block  of  buildings  which  had  been  pur- 
chased near  the  Interior  Building  in  the  city.  The 
opening  of  the  departments  of  Diplomacy.  Juris- 
prudence and  Citizenship  in  the  new  property  was 
authorized;  and  Dr.  Albert  H.  Putney  was  elected 
Dean  of  these  schools.  The  Chancellor  reported 
that  he  had  secured  ten  thousand  dollars  from  the 
Centenary  collections,  and  this  with  other  moneys 
contributed  would  enable  him  very  nearly  to  pay 
cash  for  the  buildings  and  grounds,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  mortgage  of  $."),000  due  in  May.  He  was 
authorized  to  borrow  from  current  funds  the  small 
amount  necessary  to  obtain  deeds  for  the  entire  pur- 
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chase.  The  Executive  Cinnmitlce  was  authorized 
to  negotiate  with  the  Government  for  the  restoration 
and  return  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  to  the 
University. 

An  excellent  luncheon  was  served  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Collier. 


OPENING    OF    NEW    SCHOOLS    OF    DIPLOMACY, 
JURISPRUDENCE,  AND  CITIZENSHIP. 

The  American  University  announces  the  opening  of  new 
schools  of  Diplomacy,  Jurisprudence,  and  Citizenship. 
While  the  formal  opening  of  these  schools  and  the  inau- 
guration of  the  full  curriculum  will  not  take  place  until 
the  opening  of  the  ne.\-t  university  year  on  October  l, 
1920,  a  number  of  courses  will  be  given  during  the  second 
term  of  the  present  university  year,  beginning  Monday. 
February  9,  1920.  Students  may  begin  their  work  at  this 
time  and  will  receive  credit  towards  their  degrees  for  all 
courses  completed  during  this  term. 

In  order  to  accommodate  young  men  and  women,  em- 
ployed in  the  government  service  or  in  other  work  in 
Washington,  who  inay  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the 
post-graduate  work  leading  to  the  Master's  or  Doctor's 
degree  offered  by  the  American  University,  the  University 
has  purchased  two  lots  of  land  on  and  near  the  corner  of 
F  and  Nineteenth  Streets,  Northwest,  upon  which  the 
University  will  erect  a  Down  Town  Lecture  Hall.  Tem- 
porarily the  University  will  hold  classes  at  the  building 
at  1907  F  Street.  All  the  lectures  of  the  new  schools  of 
Diplomacy,  Jurisprudence,  and  Citizenship  \vi\\  be  held  in 
this  building.  Such  recitations  and  lectures  will  be  held 
largely  between  4:45  and  6:1.5  P.  M.  for  the  convenience 
of  students  employed  during  the  day. 

While  each  of  the  three  new  schools  of  Diplomacy, 
Jurisprudence,  and  Citizenship  will  have  a  distinct  curric- 
ulum, leading  to  different  degrees  in  each  case,  there  will 
be  a  combined  faculty  for  the  three  schools. 

The  schools  of  Diplomacy,  Jurisprudence,  and  Citizen- 
ship, like  the  other  departments  of  the  University,  will  be 
on  a  strictly  Graduate  basis.  No  person  can  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  regular  student  in  either  school  who  has  not 
received  a  Bachelor's  degree  from  some  approved  univer- 
sity, college,  or  law  school.  A  limited  number  of  persons 
who  have  had  a  portion  of  the  work  towards  the  Bachelor's 
degree  may  be  admitted  as  special  students  in  the  schools 
of  Diplomacy  and  of  Citizenship. 

COMBINED  ■  FACULTY    OF    THE    SCHOOLS    OF 

DIPLOMACY,   JURISPRUDENCE,  AND 

CITIZENSHIP. 

The  Right  Rev.  John  W.  Hamilton,  D.D..  LL.D.,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University. 

Albert  H.  Putney,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Constitutional  and  International  Law  and  Diplomatic  His- 
tory, and  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

Frank  W.  Collier,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Racial 
Psychology  and  Comparative  Religion,  and  Director  of 
Research. 

Charles  C.  Tansill,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Congressional 
Reference  Bureau,  Professor  of  History. 

Charles  W.  Needham,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  Solicitor,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  former  President  of 
George  Washington  University,  Professor  of  Comparative 
Constitutional  Law  and  Interstate  Commerce  Law. 

Lester  H.  Woolsey,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Solicitor,  State  Depart- 
ment, Lecturer  on  International  Lavi'. 

Paul  Kaufman,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Bureau  Chief,  American 
Red  Cross,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Ales  Hrdlicka,  M.D.,  Curator  of  Physiological  Anthro- 
pology, Smithsonian  Institution,  Professor  of  Anthropol- 
ogy and  Ethnography. 

Frederick  Juchhoff,  LL.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Econom- 
ics, William  "and  Mary  College,  Professor  of  Economics. 

Charles  F.  Carusi,  LL.M.,  LL.D.,  Dean,  National  Univer- 
sity Law  School,  Professor  of  Legal  History. 

John  Barrett,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Director  of  Pan-American 
Union,  Lecturer  on  Spanish  America. 

W'llliam  Ray  Manning,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Adviser's  Office, 
South  American  Affairs,  State  Department,  Lecturer  on 
Latin-.A.merican  History,  Industry,  Coinmerce,  and  Culture. 


Ray  O.  Hall.  A.M..  Trade  .-Xdvsier's  Office,  State  Depart- 
ment, Lecturer  on  Trade  with  Near  East  and  Far  East. 

Edwin  S.  Puller,  Ph.B.,  Chief  Foreign  Permits  Bureau, 
State  Departmeiit,  Lecturer  on  Citizenship  and  Passports. 

A.  K.  Schmavonian,  A.B.,  LLM.,  former  Adviser  of 
American  Embassy,  Constantinople,  Lecturer  on  Oriental 
History  and  Mohammedan  Law. 

Charles  W.  Russell,  LL.B.,  formerly  Assistant  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  and  United  States  Minister 
to  Persia,  Lecturer  on  Claims  Against  Foreign  Govern- 
ments. 

•Raymond  F.  Crist,  LL.B.,  of  the  United  States  Immigra- 
tion Bureau,  Lecturer  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Laws  of  the  United  States. 

C.  William  A.  Veditz,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.,  former  Ameri- 
can Commercial  Attache  at  Paris,  Lecturer  on  Commer- 
cial Geography  and  Transportation  in  Foreign  Trade. 

Charles  L.  Cooke,  Officer  in  Charge  of  Ceremonials, 
State    Department,    Lecturer   on    Diplomatic    Ceremonials. 

The  names  of  the  other  members  of  the  Faculty  will  be 
announced  in  the  near  future. 

SPECIAL  LECTURERS. 

In  addition  to  the  work  given  in  the  regular  courses,  a 
large  number  of  special  lectures  will  be  given  to  the 
students  by  men  prominent  in  public  life.  Among  those 
who  have  promised  to  address  the  schools  during  the 
coming  year  are  the  following: 

The  Hon.  Philander  C.  Knox. 

The  Hon.  Wm.  Jennings  Bryan. 

The  Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane. 

The  Hon.  William  P.  Dillingham. 

The  Hon.  James  Hamilton  Lewis. 

The  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Cannon. 

The  Hon.  Champ  Clark. 

The  Hon.  Simeon  D.  Fess. 

The  Hon.  Ira  G.  Hersey. 

The  Hon.  Ira  E.  Robinson. 

Dr.  Edgar  Blake. 

BOARD  OF  AWARD. 

A.  C.  True,  Ph.D.,  Chairman. 
P.  P.  Claxton,  LL.D. 
E.  B.  Rosa.  Ph.D. 
Oswald  Schreiner,  Ph.D. 
John  W.  Hancher,  S.T.D. 
L.  H.  Murlin,  S.T.D. 
Vincent  Massey,  A.M. 

Together  with  the  Chancellor,  Director  of  Research, 
and  Registrar  of  the  University,  ex-officio  members. 

SCHOOL  OF  DIPLOMACY. 

The  courses  of  study  ofifered  by  this  school  are  intended 
not  only  for  those  who  expect  to  enter  the  diplomatic  or 
consular  services,  but  also  for  those  e.xpecting  to  engage 
in  foreign  trade,  and  for  lawyers  and  law  students  who 
wish  to  specialize  in  the  practice  of  International  Law. 

Admission  and  Degrees. 

Candidates  for  admission  as  regular  students  must  have 
received  the  degree  of  A.B.,  Ph.B.,  or  B.S.  from  some 
approved  University  or  College,  or  have  received  the 
degree  of  LL.B.  or  J.D.  from  some  approved  Law  School. 

The  regular  course  of  study  covers  two  years,  but 
students  who  have  already  taken  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  courses  offered,  in  College  or  Law  School,  may  be 
able  to  complete  the  course  in  one  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  students  who  can  devote  only  a  portion  of  their 
time  to  the  work  of  the  school  may  be  obliged  to  attend 
for  a  longer  period  before  completing  the  course. 

Candidates  successfully  completing  the  course  will  be 
given  either  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  (A.M.)  in 
Diplomacy,  or  that  of  Master  of  Laws  (LL.M.)  in 
Diplomacy. 

Persons  who  have  taken  a  portion  of  the  work  towards 
a  degree  in  an  approved  University,  College,  or  Law 
School,  may  be  admitted  as  special  students.  The  number 
of  Special  Students  admitted  to  the  school  may  not  e;'cceed 
tv/enty-five  at  any  time. 
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SCHOOL  OF  JURISPRUDENCE. 

The  School  of  Jurisprudence  offers  Graduate  work  \c, 
law  to  those  who  have  already  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Laws  (LLM.)  from  an  approved  Law  School. 
or  who  have  received  both  the  degree  of  A.B.  (or  an 
equivalent  degree)  from  an  approved  University  or  College 
and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B.)  or  Doctor  ot. 
Jurisprudence  (J.D.)  from  an  approved  Law  School 

The  course  of  study  is  for  two  years  and  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  (D.C.L.). 

No  Special  Students  will  be  admitted  to  this  school. 

The  method  of  instruction  in  thjs  school  will  be  largely 
by  Seminar  Courses  and  individual  research  work. 

Candidates  for  the  D.C.L.  degree  must  present  an 
original  thesis  upon  some  assigned  topic,  not  less  than 
30,000  words  in  length. 

SCHOOL  OF  CITIZENSHIP. 

The  School  of  Citizenship  is  intended  for  three  classes 
of  students: 

(1)  Those  who  intend  to  engage  in  public  service  as  a 
life  career; 

(2)  Those  who  wish  to  become  teachers  of  Citizenship, 
or  workers  among  the  foreign  immigrants  to  this  country 
in  the  ".\mericanization"  movement  now  in  progress;  and 

(3)  Those  who  are  preparing  to  become  Social  Workers. 

Admission  and  Degrees. 

The  qualifications  for  admission  as  regular  students  and 
the  rules  governing  the  admission  of  Special  Students  are 
the  same  as  in  the  School  o*  Diplomacy. 

The  course  is  one  year  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  A.M. 
or  LLM. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Citizenship  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Dean,  take  other  courses  given  in  the 
School  of  Diplomacy,  or  School  of  Jurisprudence. 

TUITION. 

V  The  tuition  fee  in  each  of  the  three  schools  is  Si.xty 
Dollars  per  term  (each  University  Year  being  divided 
into  two  terms).  Students  taking  less  than  twelve  hours 
classroom  work  per  week  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of 
six  dollars  per  term  for  each  clas.sroom  hour  per  week 
taken. 


James  Jay  Benson  Hamilton 

All  students  pay  a  Matriculation  fee  of  Five  Dollars. 
The  Diploma  fee  is  Ten  Dollars. 

For  further  information  address  American  University  at 
1907  F  Street. 

Among  the  subjects  in  which  courses  are  offered  are: 

International  Law  (General  and  Advanced  Courses), 
Diplomatic  History,  Citizenship  and  Passports,  Diplo- 
matic Usages,  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Laws  of 
the  United  States,  United  States  Constitutional  History 
and  Law,  Comparative  Constitutional  Law,  English  Con- 
stitutional Law,  Roman  Law,  Spanish-American  Law, 
Mohammedan  Law,  Admiralty  Law,  Commercial  Law, 
Outlines  of  Legal  History,  History  of  English  Law,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Law,  Election  Laws,  Governmental  Insti- 
tutions of  the  United  States,  Political  History  of  the 
United  States,  World  History  since  184S,  Oriental  History, 
Great  Political  Revolutions  of  the  World,  Current  Diplo- 
matic and  Political  Topics,  Commercial  Geography,  For- 
eign Trade,  Trade  with  the  Far  East  and  Near  East,  Trade 
with  Latin  .\merica.  Industrial  Resources  of  the  United 
States,  Economics,  Sociology,  Comparative  Study  of  Re- 
ligions, Racial  Psychology,  Diplomatic  Ceremonies. 

RECENT  GIFTS  OF  MONEY. 

(Acknowledgment  of  sums  less  than  five  dollars  is  to 
be  accepted  as  sufficient  receipt  therefor). 

McKiitU'v  Mrworial  Hall  Fund—$ol,  W.  B.  Foster;  $6,  L- 
M.  Bender ;  $0,  M.  E.  Baker,  J.  A.  Huston,  W.  B.  Andersor. . 
$4,  Frank  Berker;  $2,  H.  A.  Doughty,  L.  C.  Smith,  O.  L. 
Sample,  C.  J.  English;  $1.  Cameron  Harmon.  Alphonzo  Bree- 
ling.  G.  A.  Law.  G.  P.  Sturges.  W.  H.  Thompson,  W.  St.  J. 
Sanders.  C.  W.  Hohenshelt,  S.  E.  Smutz,  J.  C.  Jackson,  D.  W. 
Noble,  C.  A.  Hughes,  P.  C.  Wolf.  S.  D.  Kilpatrick. 

Chancellor's  House  Fund— $25,  L.  E.  Ressegger ;  $15,  W.  H. 
Crawford;  $10,  W.  B.  Slutz.  J.  F.  McAnally;  $5,  N.  La 
^farche,  J.  F.  Black,  C.  H.  Bagley,  C.  E.  Goodwin,  W.  B. 
Fleming.  C.  W.  Flesher ;  $4,  R.  L.  Hevvson,  E.  C.  Woodruff ; 
$3,  H.  H.  Barr;  $3.50,  S.  P.  Crummett;  $2,  J.  A.  Chapman. 
T.  P.  Burns.  W.  C.  Twombley,  T.  W.  Murphy,  J.  H.  Jelbart. 
C.  H.  Quick.  E.  C.  Rickenbrode.  L.  B.  Bowers:  $1,  H.  R. 
Gleason,  F.  H.  Townsend,  Wm.  Richards,  L.  H.  Manning,  J. 
B.  Neff,  F.  J.  Raab,  V.  W.  Doolittle.  P.  L.  Flanagan,  W.  M. 
Collins,  Ella  Collins,  Ellen  F.  S.  Hall,  Stephen  Butler.  Walter 
Shultz.  H.  A.  Coffman,  C.  F.  Anderson,  E.  O.  Jones. 
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HIica  A.  Z.  Slnitlon  fund— fiOO.  F.  K.  Stratton. 

General  Fund— $<J6-iM:i,  Wni.  Sibley  Estate;  $10,  G.  C.  Coon; 
$1,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Shoemaker. 

I'ranklin  Hamilton  Memorial — $5,  C.  E.  Goodwin,  S.  P. 
Crummett,  E.  O.  Jones;  S3,  J.  F.  Hockenberry ;  $1,  A.  M. 
Crabtree,  Perry  Robinson,  J.  B.  Workman,  L.  B.  Bovvers, 
J.  B.  Rupert. 

Americanization  School  Fund— $1,000,  J.  W.  Sparks;  $500, 
Mrs.  J.  Frank  Robinson;  $250,  W.  T.  Rich,  Calvert  Crary; 
$200,  E.  C.  Linn;  $100,  Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Hooper,  C.  O.  Blood, 
W.  M.  Crane,  E.  L.  Waldorf,  M.  B.  Rich;  $50,  R.  S.  Ingra- 
ham,  W.  A.  Quavle ;  $25,  W.  H.  Chadwick,  D.  S.  Gray.  E.  O. 
Fisk,  Lulie  P.  Hooper,  C.  H.  Thomas,  A.  H.  Avery,  Ethel 
Owen,  W.  P.  Westfall,  W.  B.  Littlefield,  H.  E.  Locke.  Miss 
H.  G.  Peabody;  $20,  J.  G.  Bickerton ;  $10,  G.  H.  Cross,  F.  M. 
Stout,  W.  B.  Irvine,  A.  R.  Kerr,  R.  L  Nicodemus,  G.  E.  Whita- 
ker,  G.  B.  Dean,  J.  J.  Wallace,  Mrs.  Basil  Martin.  Ida  T. 
Reese.  E.  J.  Winder ;  $5,  W.  L.  Caswell,  Flora  Mitchell,  Thos. 
Nicholson,  I.  W.  Maxwell,  I.  K.  Umbarger.  W.  Mason  Pratf, 
E.  J.  Stouffer,  Alice  M.  Lord,  Wm.  Brownlee,  C.  F.  Berrv, 
G.  B.  Hunter,  W.  C.  Sykes,  F.  W.  Mueller,  Ella  C.  EmerV, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Morgan,  Madison  Willin,  G.  E.  Melville; 
$4.  J.  H.  Wills,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Fisher;  $3,  Viola  T.  Collins.  Rosa 
Badgley,  Bertha  Grebe,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Baxter;  $2.  Mary  J.  Milli- 
ken,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Goodwin,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Hume,  Edith  F.  Delano, 
lane  M.  Delano.  Frederic  Cramer,  Simon  Kern.  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton  Clark.  Nellie  D.  Chatiield.  W.  B.  Seigle,  J.  E.  Baker,  W. 
H.  Baker.  Dr.  Merton  Pearre,  C.  F.  Bonn,  D.  Alton  Dudderar. 
B.  F.  Dudderar.  R.  L.  Norris,  J.  Roy  Sundergill,  S.  H.  Sunder- 
gill,  S.  A.  Urner,  Airs.  F'red  Goodman,  H.  E.  Barrow,  Eugene 
Tucker,  G.  L.  Pfeifter,  S.  S.  Hall,  Jr..  Peter  Bove.  A.  S. 
Heltman,  Albert  Wilbur.  F.  P.  Svkes,  A.  F.  Bonney.  Mrs.  Fred 
A.  Page.  C.  H.  Artman.  Mrs.  T.  B.  Rich,  E.  H.  Yocum.  H.  R. 
Dunn.  W.  C.  Grimes.  Mvra  M.  Nefflen,  Birdie  M.  Rice,  Ma,ude 
Rice,  Fred  Wildemann,  C.  A..Tilton,  C.  E.  Batir.  T.  F.  Brown. 
E.  A.  Faille,  C.  M.  Hollis,  J.  T.  Kinder.  W.  W.  Kinder,  Walter 
Moore,  S.  M.  Noble.  Mrs.  Frank  Shipley;  $1,  E.  E.  Emery. 
W.  W.  Kays,  F.  E.  W.  Carpenter,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Norton,  Agnes 
Bray,  Mrs.  J.  M.  York,  Mrs.  O.  F.  Lamberter,  Vinnie  L.  Hall, 
Adjt.  E.  E.  Lillington,  G.  A.  Hamm,  Stella  F.  Vose,  J.  A. 
.Ames,  E.  L.  Warner,  Frances  McKenzie,  Orinda  Bryant,  A. 
W.  Prentiss,  L.  J.  Eaton,  L.  A.  Barnes.  M.  M.  Nicodemus, 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Norris,  G.  D.  Norris,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Barnes,  'G.  L. 
Wells.  R.  C.  Dougan,  A.  B.  Taylor,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Taylor,  E.  O. 
Taylor,  G.  Miller,  S.  A.  Brown,  W.  N.  Pancoast,  Annie  S. 
Collins,  Ella  Collins,  Ellen  F.  S.  Hall,  Setphen  Butler,  Walter 
Van  Sant,  Phebe  M.  Towle,  Irving  Brawner,  Mrs.  F".  Thomas, 
Florence  Brown,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Creamer,  Nettie  P.  Norton,  E.  E. 
Fish.  Nina  Powell,  B.  E.  Pratt,  Mrs.  J.  S.  F'ortney.  Hannah 
T.  Garland,  W.  F.  Spiegel,  Stella  C.  Obrist,  Carrie  A.  Obrist, 
Myrtle  Spaulding,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Hodgkins,  Glenna  Noble,  J.  F 
Wood,  A.  G.  Down.  Salome  Smith,  C.  R.  Englert.  Ross  I^ich, 
Allan  Benjamin,  W.  W.  Davidson,  Anna  S.  Heffner,  Chas. 
Jack.  Fay  Duckworth.  Annie  B.  Rice.  Lo'i  Skeets,  C.  L. 
Moore.  G.  E.  Pomeroy,  Ethelyn  Moore,  Dan  Edwards,  Sarah 
A.  Moroni,  A.  E.  Schoff,  C.  U.  Johnson,  Mabel  Foster,  T.  F. 
Allen,  W.  T.  Burrell,  S.  F.  Calloway,  L.  K.  Hackett,  Isaiah 
Jones,  C.  F.  Bolton,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Coleman. 


AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  CHAPEL. 

When  there  is  not  a  cause  for  something,  there  is 
an  occasion  for  it.  There  was  both  in  the  erection 
of  the  American  University  ChapeL  It  has  always 
been  understood  that  there  would  ultimately  be  a 
chapel  on  the  campus  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  University  for  the  benefit  of  the  students.  But 
the  present  property  had  only  a  distant  reference  to 
that  particular  need. 

The  present  chapel  lots  and  building  were  bought 
before  the  armistice  was  signed.  At  that  time  it  was 
proposed  to  matriculate  a  number  of  the  young 
chemists  employed  at  the  University  for  instruction 
in  the  institution,  the  Government  being  in  posses- 
sion of  the  University  buildings,  and  effort  was 
made  to  rent  a  room  or  rooms  for  lectures,  enter- 
tainments, reading  and  study  for  the  young  men, 
many  of  whom  lodged  in  or  near  Cleveland  Park. 


.Apjjlications  were  made  to  the  churches  and  schools 
in  the  neighborhood  for  the  accommodation,  but  in 
\ain  When  the  war  was  at  an  end  the  chapel  was 
all  contracted  for.  Looking  to  the  future,  when  the 
vicinity  is  occupied  with  new  residences  and  a 
church  is  needed,  it  was  proposed,  as  had  been  con- 
templated for  years,  to  occupy  the  chapel  with  a 
Sunday  School  for  such  of  the  children  as  would 
care  to  attend  there  rather  than  to  go  to  their  re- 
spective churches  down  town  at  the  expense  of  car 
fares  Preaching  was  also  appointed  for  the  after- 
noons, when  services  are  not  held  in  most  of  the 
other  churches.  It  is  intended  to  invite  clergymen 
from  the  different  denominations  in  the  city  to 
Ijreach  from  time  to  time. 


DR.  SKINNER  HONORED. 

As  the  following  correspondence  shows,  Dr.  J.  J. 
Skinner,  an  alumnus  of  the  American  University, 
has  been  honored  by  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Phila- 
delphia for  his  paper  on  "Soil  Aldehydes"  by  award- 
ing him  the  Edward  Longstreth  Medal  of  Merit. 
Dr.  Skinner  is  the  fourth  person  connected  with  the 
American  University  who  has  received  this  honor, 
the  others  being  Dr.  E.  B.  Rosa  and  Dr.  Oswald 
Schreiner,  members  of  the  Board  of  Award,  and  Dr 
Elbert  C.  Lathrop,  the  first  graduate  of  the 
University. 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Soil-Fertility  Investigations.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
Washington,  September  24,  1919. 
Dr.  Frank  W.  Collier, 

Director  of  Research,  American  University, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Dr.  Collier : 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  by  Dr. 
J.  J.  Skinner  from  Dr.  R.  B.  Owens,  secretary  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  Philadelphia,  relative  to  its  award  of  the  Edward 
Longstreth  Medal  of  Merit  to  Dr.  Skinner  for  his  paper  on 
"Soil  Aldehydes." 

This  chemical  research  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Skinner 
under  my  general  direction,  and  submitted  by  him  to  the 
Board  of  Award  of  the  American  University,  as  his  doctor's 
dissertation.  It  was  published  by  the  Franklin  Institute  in  its 
journal,  appearing  in  five  issues,  from  August  to  December. 
1918. 

Very  truly  yours, 

OSWALD  SCHREINER, 
Counseling  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
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THE    FRANKLIN    INSTITUTE    OF    THE    STATE    OF 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 

July  28,  1919. 
Joshua  J.  Skinner.  Esq.,  Ph.D., 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  Franklin  Institute, 
acting  through  its  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts,  has 
awarded  you  its  Edward  Longstreth  Medal  of  Merit  for  your 
paper  on  "Soil  Aldehydes,"  appearing  in  the  five  issues  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  from  August  to  December, 
1918. 

In  awarding  you  this  medal,  the  committee  adopted  the 
following  resolution ; 

"Resolved,  That  Dr.  Joshua  J.  Skinner,  of  the  Laboratory 
of  Soil  Fertility  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, be  awarded  the  Edward  Longstreth  Medal  of  Merit  and 
Certificate  for  his  series  of  papers  on  'Soil  Aldehydes,'  printed 
in  the  five  issues  of  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  from 
August  to  December,  1918,  inclusive. 

"These  papers  present  the  results  of  scientific  study  of  a  new 
class  of  deleterious  soil  constituents,  clearly  described  and 
effectively  illustrated,  the  whole  forming  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  science  of  agricultural  chemistry,  and  one  of 
marked  practical  importance." 

The  medal  and  certificate  have  been  prepared,  and  are  being 
forwarded  you  today  by  registered  post. 
I  am,  respectfully, 

R.  B.  OWENS. 
Secretary. 

JAMES  JAY  BENSON  HAMILTON. 

The  honors  of  the  pioneer  commonly  come  to 
him  after  he  is  dead.  If  his  mission  in  life  is  to 
appeal  from  Philip  drunk  to  Pliilip  sober  and  he  is 
adventuresome,  with  something;  of  daring,  he  finds 
himself  tested  by  angry  times.  But  if  his  heraldic 
proclamation  is  a  righteous  one, 

"There  is  a  divinity  shapes  his  ends. 
Rough  hew  them  how  he  will." 

He  is  the  type  of  his  times.  Each  generation  may 
have  something  to  judge  for  itself,  but  the  world's 
progress  proceeds  by  one  generation  preaching  for 
another  to  practice.  The  pioneer  preacher  is  not 
welcome  if  faithful  to  his  message,  in  his  own  day. 
He  is  bulTeted  and  persecuted  while  he  lives,  but 
has  a  monument  when  he  dies. 

Many  a  temperance  reformer  suffered  martyrdom, 
as  in  Sioux  City,  for  his  strong,  harsh,  but  true 
words.  Good  men  are  slow  to  cherish  sound  doc- 
trine wlicn  thus  spoken.  The  terrific  arraignment 
of  intemperance  once  grated  upon  the  sensitive  na- 
ture of  Phillips  Brooks,  but  he  lived  to  testify  that 
"what  we  have  of  law  and  order  where  once  was 
the  reign  of  the  saloon  we  owe  to  the  extremest  in 
temperance  reform." 

It  was  the  notable  editor  of  a  Methodist  paper 
that  charged  Wendell  Phillips  with  l)lasphemy  when 
he  called  down  the  wrath  of  God  on  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  for  its  treatment  of 
Anthony  Burns. 

Doctor  J^v  Benson  Hamilton,  named  for  two 
eminent  Methodists,  died  January  20,  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. Florida.  Born  in  Ohio,  he  came  from  the 
privation  of  a  pioneer  parsonage  to  prominence  in 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.  He  never  could 
forget  the  pinching  poverty  of  the  poorly  paid 
preacher.    His  soul  was  stirred  within  him  when  he 


saw  him  turned  out  of  his  pulpit  by  old  age  to  be 
more  poor,  neglected  and  forgotten.  He  turned  from 
his  own  pulpit,  at  his  own  instance,  and  went  over 
the  whole  country  to  rouse  the  indifferent  churches 
to  care  for  the  "worn-out  preacher."  On  one  of  his 
journeys  he  found  the  remnant  of  a  preacher's  family 
in  an  almshouse  and  a  preacher  himself  actually 
consigned  to  "the  poor  farm."  He  cried  aloud  and 
spared  not  in  his  story,  "From  the  Pulpit  to  the 
Poor  House."  He  awakened  criticism  and  denun- 
ciation by  the  preachers  and  people  who  fared 
sumptuously  every  day.  But,  said  Dr.  Buckley,  "he 
did  more  than  any  other  ten  men,  up  to  his  time,  for 
the  relief  of  the  superannuated  preacher." 

He  wrote  the  law  of  his  church  to  make  the 
veteran  preacher  "pastor  emeritus."  There  is  a 
tender  pathos  in  the  numerous  tributes  to  his  mem- 
ory which  have  come  to  his  family  from  the  "retired 
preachers"  over  all  the  church. 


UNDER  THE  SNOW. 

By  J.  Benson  Hamilton. 

(On  the  burial  of  Rev.  W.  C.  F.  Hamilton.  The  writer 
of  these  lines  was  a  mere  lad  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
his  father,  who  died  on  the  same  day  of  the  same  month. 
The  grave  of  the  son  was  covered  by  a  much  deeper  snow 
than  that  of  his  father.) 

Up  above  us  the  sky  is  azure. 
The  world  around  us  throbs  with  pleasure. 
But  our  hearts  are  sad ;  we've  laid  our  treasure 
Under  the  snow. 

Still  the  hands  that  were  careful  of  us, 
Hushed  the  voice  that  was  prayerful  for  us. 
Dimmed  the  eye  that  was  tearful  o'er  us — 
Under  the  snow. 

Home  had  never  learned  to  doubt  him, 
Home  is  lone  a.nd  dark  without  him. 
Since  the  earth  has  closed  about  him, 
Under  the  snow. 

Oh,  loved  ones!  life's  not  cheerless. 
The  shining  future  will  be  tearless. 
Let  us  go  to  him  fearless, 
Under  the  snow. 

One  by  one  our  loved  ones  leave  us, 
And  though  their  death  may  sorely  grieve  us. 
Their  spirits  joyful   will  receive  us 
From  under  the  snow. 

When  we've  passed  the  crystal  river. 
We  shall  live  and   love   forever. 
Sorrow  and  pain  shall  grieve  us  never. 
As  here  below. 

Then  cheer  up,  mother,  sister,  brother. 
Look  from  this  world  up  to  another, 
Where  we  shall  meet  and  know  each  other. 
Above  the  snow. 


LIEUT.  C.  H.  BROWN,  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

The  efficient  photographer  of  the  Research  Divi- 
sion of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  is  Lieut.  C.  H. 
Brown.  He  served  in  that  capacity  for  about  two 
years,  with  headquarters  in  the  College  of  History, 
and  then,  with  many  otlier  of  the  personnel,  was  sent 
to  Edgewood,  Maryland.  The  sunlight  with  which 
his  work  was  accomplished  found  a  place  in  his 
countenance,  which  is  reproduced  in  this  issue  of 
The  Courier.  His  genial  disposition  gave  a  charm 
to  his  presence  among  us.     Photography  was  his 
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bovhuod  hdliliy,  which  he  rude  along  scientific  and 
educational  lines,  lie  enlisted  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  world  war  in  the  Signal  Corps,  and  was  then 
transferred  to  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service.  While 
located  on  the  American  University  grounds,  his 
work  ranged  from  making  high-power  photo-micro- 
graphs in  the  laboratory  to  securing  motion  pic- 
tures of  exploding  shells  on  the  proving  grounds. 
He  deserves  and  has  won  many  warm  friends. 

DR.  DUNCAN  WORKING  ON  THE  PYRAMID 
TEXTS. 

The  article  in  the  Boston  Transcript  by  our  Direc- 
tor of  Research  and  reproduced  ni  The  Courier 
January,  1919,  on  Dr.  Duncan's  forthcoming  book, 
The  Translation  of  the  Pyramid  Texts,  seems  to 
have  made  its  way  around  the  world.  M.  Tina 
Schili-er,  Docteur  es  Lettres,  Professor  of  Assyriol- 
ogy  in  the  College  of  France,  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Inscriptions  and  Letters,  and  author  of  sev- 
eral learned  works  on  Assyriology,  saw  the  article 
and  has  written  Dr.  Duncan  as  follows : 

"Accept  my  hearty  congratulations  for  the  great  work  you 
are  going  to  pubUsh.  It  is  an  important  matter  that  you  are 
presenting  to  the  learned  world,  and  that  merits  many  thanks. 
As  an  Assyriologist,  I  know  what  it  means  to  study  a  text  of 
that  time  and  to  translate  it  exactly.  I  hope  you  will  not 
forget  to  send  me  your  work,  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  read 
with  profit  and  to  lay  it  before  the  French  Academy." 

Dr.  Duncan  is  hard  at  work  thoroughly  revising 
the  text,  and  the  work  is  expected  to  be  published 
this  fall  by  the  American  University  Press.  We 
sav  this  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  sent  in- 
quiries to  the  University  as  to  the  date  of  pub- 
lication.   

TABLE  TALK. 

What  is  the  population  of  Washington? 

The  census  will  bring  some  genuine  surprises. 

Cincinnati  is  the  first  city  to  report  to  Washing- 
ton its  canvass  for  the  census  and  report  as 
completed. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School  had  the 
highest  percentage  of  promotions  among  its  grad- 
uates in  the  service  during  the  war. 

The  appropriation  for  night  schools  in  Washing- 
ton is  exhausted,  but  they  will  go  on  just  the  same. 
Congress  has  the  pocketbook. 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  more  kinds  of 
schools  and  more  schools  of  a  kind  than  any  other 
city  of  its  size  in  the  country. 

Dr.  George  S.  Duncan  has  delivered  six  lectures 
at  the  Washington  Y.  M.  C.  A.  School  of  Religious 
Education  on  "Archaeology  and  the  Bible." 

Is  it  because  Washington  has  such  increased  pop- 
ulation that  there  are  not  enough  school  buildings  to 
go  around? 

The  late  Rev.  J.  Benson  Hamilton,  D.D.,  a  sketch 
of  whom  appears  in  this  number  of  The  Courier, 
has  left  his  library  to  the  University.  There  are  a 
number  of  very  valuable  and  rare  books  of  Biblical 
literature  in  the  collection. 

Dr.  Collier  has  been  lecturing  to  a  class  of  minis- 
ters of  the  Baltimore  Conference  on  "Advanced 
Psychology,"  and  also  is  delivering  a  series  of 
twelve  lectures  at  the  Washington  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
School  of  Religion  on  "Adult  Psychologv." 


The  expansion  of  the  American  University  by  the 
opening  of  the  three  schools  of  Diplomacy,  Juris- 
prudence, and  Citizenship  at  1907  F  Street,  in  the 
building  which  has  accommodations  for  more  than 
one  hundred  students,  gives  promise  of  far  greater 
success  than  was  expected. 

The  American  University  Chapel  was  an  out- 
growth of  the  war.  Many  of  the  young  men  who 
were  employed  in  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service 
at  the  University  boarded  in  Cleveland  i'ark.  Ap- 
plication was  made  to  the  schools  and  churches  in 
the  neighborhood  to  rent  a  room  for  evening  lec- 
tures, entertainments  and  social  gatherings,  but  no 
jjlace  could  be  found.  The  University  then  bought 
the  land  and  contracted  to  erect  the  building  before 
the  armistice  w'as  signed. 

The  distance  from  heathen  India  to  New  Jersey, 
with  all  its  moral  backwardness,  is  evident  at  least 
in  one  direction :  when  the  estimate  and  treatment 
of  woman  is  considered.  It  is  said  in  one  of  the 
sacred  books  of  India  "to  educate  a  woman  would 
be  like  feeding  a  serpent  milk :  she  would  but  turn 
her  education  into  poison."  And  New  Jersey  is  the 
twenty-ninth  State  to  ratify  the  suffrage  amend- 
ment. 
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Down-Town  Branch  American  University 
Down-town  Branch   of   American  University. 

No  movement  of  the  American  University  has  met 
with  more  encouragement  than  the  opening  of  the 
Downtown  Branch.  Notwithstanding  the  occupancy 
of  the  campus  and  main  buildings  of  the  University 
bv  the  United  States  Government,  the  institution  has 
continued  its  instruction  during  tlie  war,  though 
greatly  inconvenienced  in  doing  so. 

It  was  found  that  it  would  be  necessary,  whatever 
the  growth  of  the  school  at  Massachusetts  and  Ne- 
braska Avenues,  to  have  certain  departments  in  the 
center  of  the  city  to  accommodate  students  coming 
from  among  the  employees  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. The  purchase  of  the  buildings  described  in 
the  previous  issue  of  Thk  Courier  has  more  than  met 
the  e.xpectation  of  the  Faculty  and  Trustees.  Begin- 
ning in  the  middle  of  the  school  year,  it  was  thought 
by  many  to  be  a  doubtful  experiment,  but  such  has 
been  the  attendance  that  projects  are  on  foot  already 
looking  to  the  enlargement  of  the  most  commodious 
building  of  the  three  properties  purchased. 

Dean  Putney  has  shown  himself  to  he  the  master  of 
assemblies.  The  house  at  1907  F  Street,  which  proved 
to  be  readily  adapted  to  school  purposes,  has  been 
crowded  to  its  limit  in  a  number  of  the  public  meet- 
ings for  lectures.  It  is  so  centrally  located  and  the 
courses  of  study  have  been  so  popular  the  large  rooms 
for  recitation  have  been  filled  to  overflowing  at  times. 
Lectures  have  been  delivered  by  members  of  the  sev- 


Prokessor  Chari,es  C.  Tansili, 

cral  embassies,  when  the  students  from  other  schools 
have  been  admitted  to  hear  them. 

The  building,  a  picture  of  which  is  given  herewith, 
may  appear  from  the  street  to  be  a  double  building, 
but  it  is  one  structure  forty-eight  feet  wide  and  with 
tlie  cU  seventy  feet  deep.  By  a  slight  modification  of 
the  ell  and  the  addition  of  fifty  feet  over  the  vacant 
back  lot  a  hall  can  be  secured  which  will  seat  300  or 
100  persons. 


Progress  at  Down-town  Branch. 
IXIVERSITies,  COLLEGES  AND  LAW  SCHOOLS  REPRESENT- 
ED AMONG  STUDENTS  OF  THE  NEW  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  eighteen  universities  and  colleges  are 
represented  among  the  degrees  in  Arts  and  Sciences 
(B.  S.,  A.  B.,  Ph.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.),  held  by  the  stu- 
dents in  the  Schools  of  Diplomacy,  Jurisprudence  and 
Citizenship : 

American  University,  Bates,  Bryn  Mawr,  Calvin, 
Clark,  Columbia  University,  Cumberland,  Emory, 
George  Washington  University,  Hamline,  Harvard 
University,  Pomona,  Simmons,  Syracuse  University, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Wellesley,  Williams,  Yale 
University. 

Law  degrees  (A.  B.,  LL.  M.,  M.  P.  L.)  from  the 
following  twelve  institutions  are  also  held  by  members 
of  the  schools: 

Chattanooga  College  of  Law,  Cincinnati  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Law  School,  Doshisha  University  (Japan),  George- 
town I  University,  George  Washington  L^niversity,  Har- 
vard University,  National  University  Law  School, 
New  York  Law  School,  Minnesota  College  of  Law, 
Richmond  College,  Vanderbilt  University,  Washington 
College  of  Law, 


\ 
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LlCCTURICS    ON    Cl'UKKNT    1)1  IM.CIM  ATH'    AND    F()KI-:iGN     I'O- 
LITICAL  TOPICS. 

I-'.arly  in  tlic  icrm  a  class  for  the  study  of  Current 
Diplomatic  and  I'oreign  Political  Topics  was  organ- 
ized among-  the  students.  As  a  part  of  this  work  the 
class  has  listened  to  the  following  course  of  lectures : 

March  6,  ".Xrmenia,"  by  Mr.  Miran  Sevasly,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Armenian  National  Council  of  America. 

March  13,  "Albania,"  by  Mr.  Constantine  A.  Che- 
crezi.  the  Albanian  Commissioner  to  the  United  States. 

March  20.  "Persia,"  by  Hon.  Charles  W.  Russell, 
former  United  States  Minister  to  Persia. 

March  27,  "The  Zionist  Movement  in  Palestine," 
by  Mr.  Julius  L  Peyser. 

April  3,  Mr.  Sevasly  again  lectured  l)efore  the  class, 
his  subject  on  this  occasion  being  "Cyprus."  Mr. 
Sevasly,  who  is  now  an  American  attorney,  was  for 
five  years  a  government  official  and  for  ten  years  a 
practicing  attorney  in  Cyprus. 

April  10,  "Lithuania,''  by  Mr.  Richard  DeWolf, 
Attorney  for  the  Lilliuanian  National  Council  in  the 
United  States. 

April  17,  "I'krania,"  by  Mr.  Miroslav  Sichinski,  a 
member  of  the  Ukrainian  Commission  to  the  United 
States. 

May  1,  "The  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands," 
by  Mr.  Emerson  B.  Christie  of  the  State  Department, 
who  was  employed  for  fifteen  years  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

On  May  8  Mr.  Kihoshi  Shiomi,  an  attache  of  the 
Japanese  Embassy,  spoke  on  "The  Original  Juris- 
prudence of  Japan  from  660  B.  C.  to  250  A.  D." 

May  22,  Mr.  N.  11.  Lahovary,  the  Charge  d'Affaires 
of  the  Roumanian  Legation  at  Washington  spoke  on 
"Roumania." 

Two  other  very  interesting  lectures  have  been  deliv- 
ered before  the  students  during  this  term,  one  by 
Hon.  James  Hamilton  Lewis  on,  the  subject  of 
"Amendments  to  the  United  States  Constitution,"  and 
the  other  by  Hon.  Ira  E.  Robinson,  formerly  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  West  Virginia,  on  the 
subject  of  "American  Recognition  of  the  Roman  or 
Civil  Law." 

Sixth  Annua!  Convocation. 

The  sixth  annual  convocation  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  June  2,  1920,  at 
2  :30  P.  M.,  in  the  outdoor  amphitheatre  on  the  grounds 
of  the  University  at  the  extension  of  Massachusetts 
and  Nebraska  .^venues.  Degrees  will  be  conferred 
and  fellowships  for  1920-1921  will  be  awarded.  The 
convocation  addresses  will  be  made  by  the  Right  Rev. 
William  F.  McDowell,  Bishop  of  the 'Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  the  Right  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Chown. 
General  Superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Giurch  in 
Canada,  on  Reciprocity  between  Canada  and  the 
LTnited  States. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  will  meet  the  same  dav  at 
10:30  A.  M. 


WE  WANT  A  BOOK. 

Please  write  us  that  we  may  know  you  read  The 
Courier. 

'I'lu'  exiKinsion  of  the  LIniversity,  \>y  which  the 
three  new  departments  of  instruction  have  been 
o|iened  "down  in  the  city,"  calls  for  a  new  reference 
library.  There  are  friends  of  the  institution  all 
over  the  countr}-  who  do  not  find  it  con\enient  to 
contril)Utc  large  sums,  but  who  will  respond  at 
once  to  pav  for  one  or  more  books,  seeing  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  the  school  should  have  them.  Some 
of  these  books  wanted  are  inexpensive,  others  being 
technical,  law  and  scientific  books,  and  so  new  as 
to  come  under  the  high  cost  of  paper  and  labor,  are 
higher  in  price  than  ever  before.  A  few  of  the 
books,  which  are  elementary  or  simply  outlines,  can 
be  jiurchased  for  a  dollar;  more  recpiire  two  dollars; 
nian\'  law  books  will  ccist  five  dollars,  and  some 
much  more.  Then  the  books  published  in  foreign 
countries  and  some  in  foreign  languages  which  we 
must  have  to  study  the  citizenship  of  the  world  and 
di;.)k)n.iacy  with  different  nations  will  come  higher 
than  domestic  publications.  We  must  have  some 
expensive  sets  of  reference  books.  Printed  slips 
bearing  donors'  names  are  pasted  in  the  book  or 
Iinoks  donated. 

A  Remarkable  Library. 
Dnclor  W.  .\.  Wood  of  Boston  was  a  man  of  ver- 
satile gifts  and  notable  attainments.  He  was  pastor 
of  one  of  the  historic  churches  in  the  city.  He  was 
not  only  a  man  of  wide  reading,  but  he  read  great 
books.  He  purchased  from  time  to  time  books  of 
great  value.  Among  them  are  found  many  volumes 
which  were  published  in  foreign  countries.  One  of 
the  bishops  has  said  he  had  one  of  the  most  important 
private  libraries  in  this  country.  A  man  of  scholarly 
tastes,  giving  attention  to  higher  education  in  the  de- 
partments of  science  and  philo.sojihy.  he  was  selected, 
when  it  was  created,  as  a  member  of  the  Ijoard  of 
.'\ward  of  the  Lhiiversity. 

Tn  the  early  part  of  this  year  he  was  stricken  sud- 
denly with  some  malady  of  the  heart  as  he  was  walk- 
ing in  one  of  the  streets  of  Ipswich,  IMassachusetts, 
and  died  l^efore  he  could  be  taken  to  his  home. 

It  became  necessary  to  dispose  of  his  library,  and 
as  it  had  cost  several  thousand  dollars.  Dr.  J.  Frank 
Knotts,  Associate  Chancellor  of  the  LIniversity,  was 
moved  to  go  about  among  his  friends  and  secure 
money  to  buy  the  library  and  present  it  to  the  Uni- 
versity. Such  was  the  sympathy  of  the  many  persons 
with  Mrs.  Woods,  that  the  money  was  soon  raised 
and  paid  over  to  her,  and  the  library  is  now  on  the 
w  ay  to  Washington.  It  will  be  given  a  special  alcove 
in  the  library  when  the  Government  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  return  the  shelves  to  their  respective  rooms 
in  the  College  of  Historv. 
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Doctor  Charles  C.   Tansill. 

Dr.  Charles  C.  Tansill,  Counselling  I'rofessor  of 
liistory  in  the  American  University,  was  born  in 
Fredericksburg,  Texas,  on  December  9,  1890,  and  at 
a*  early  age  removed  to  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he 
attended  the  public  schools.  In  1905  he  entered  the 
Emerson  Institute,  a  private  high  school,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1908.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he 
matriculated  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America, 
and  in  191'.i  he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  In  the  following  year  he  was  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  in  1915  he  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

During  his  course  of  study  at  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity Dr.  Tansill  founded  the  Students'  Literary  Maga- 
zine and  the  debating  society,  and  in  1912  he  received 
the  Andrew  Lang  prize  for  excellence  in  general 
scholarship.  During  the  scholastic  year,  1915-1916, 
Dr.  Tansill  was  professor  in  charge  of  the  under- 
graduate department  of  American  History  in  the 
Catholic  University.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next 
scholastic  year  Dr.  Tansill  resigned  from  the  Catholic 
University  in  order  to  complete  his  historical  studies. 
He  entered  the  graduate  departments  of  History  and 
Political  Science  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  In 
1918  Dr.  Tansill  was  graduated  from  Johns  Hopkins 
Llniversity  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  history  in  the  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. 

When  the  United  States  became  involved  in  the 
World  War  Dr.  Tansill  removed  to  Washington  to 
assist  in  government  work,  and  at  present  is  the  his- 
torical expert  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Dr.  Tansill  is  the  author  of  "A  Life  of  William  L. 
Marcy,"  one  of  our  greatest  secretaries  of  state,  and 
collaborated  with  Dr.  George  L.  Rives  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  bis  splendid  monograph.  "The  LTnited  .States 
and  Mexico,  1821-1848."  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


Recent  Gifts  of  Money. 

(Acknowledgment  of  sums  less  than  five  dollars  is  to  be 
accepted  as  sufficient  receipt  therefor.) 

Chancellor's  House  Fund— $100,  W.  E.  Burnett  (Foun- 
dry Church);  $15,  D.  S.  Hammond;  $10,  J.  H.  Funk;  $8, 
C.  T.  Pilch;  $fi.  L.  Z.  Robinson;  $5,  David  Westfall,  H.  P. 
Magill,  J.  B.  Risk.  C.  E.  Allen,  W.  F.  Wells,  J.  W.  R. 
Sumwalt;  $2,  Arthur  Lazenby,  Rov  McCuskey,  C  M. 
Haines,  R.  H.  Pfeiffer,  C.  C.  Fisher,  J.  A.  Galbraith, 
Blanche  Manifold.  E.  C.  Woodruff,  D.  A.  Piatt;  $1.  W.  L. 
Gearhart.  C.  H.  Frampton,  J.  H.  Hess.  E.  J.  Westfall. 
J.  S.  Brown,  J.  F.  Bowerman,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Conner,  W.  P. 
Varner. 

Fellowshiii  and  Seholarship  Fund — $30,  F.  F.  Thorn- 
burg. 

McKinlev  Memorial  Hall  Fund— $5,  G.  H.  Haigh;  $4, 
W.  P.  McKinsey,  R.  D.  Hopkins,  Eli  Pittman,  F.  A.  Boyd. 
A.  H.  Youell,  Byron  Roberts;  $3,  W.  St.  J.  Sanders,  Seth 
Reed,  Mrs.  Seth  Reed,  S.  F.  Beardslee;  $3,  Jesse  Mullettc, 
."Xrthur  Copeland,  F.  T.  Keenev,  Claude  Young.  A.  C.  Dav; 
$1,  G.  F.  Cramer,  F.  O.  Fralev,  J.  E.  McCloud,  E.  M. 
Cullinan.  E.  R.  Kellcy,  C.  M.  Eddy,  W.  H.  Giles.  C.  E. 
Hamilton.  G.  E.  Hutchings.  C.  F.  Hand,  J.  M  Walker, 
R.  B.  Cook,  Herbert  Scott.  E.  D.  C.  Koeth. 

Franklin  Hamilton  Memorial — $300,  .Arthur  McArthur; 
$20.  J.  B.  Risk;  $10,  L.  Z.  Robinson;  $.'5,  E.  J.  Westfall, 
C.  E.  Allen,  J.  A.  Earl;  $2,  L.  I.  Lord;  $1,  N.  S.  Hill. 
C.   B.  Graham. 

Bishop  Hamilton  Lectureship  F'und — $25.  John  P.  Staf- 
ford; $15,  F.  F.  Farmiloe;  $5,  J.  B.  Martin, 'p.  J.  Fulton; 
.$4.  J.  A.  Vincent;  $2,  M.  L.  Hallock,  Enos  Holt,  J.  R. 
Tucker;  $1,  O.  A.  Emerson. 


American  University  Chapel  — Former  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hut 

General  Fund— $1,000,  W.  S.  Pilling,  J.  C.  Letts,  C.  C. 
Glover,  W.  S.  Corby,  W.  J.  Faux;  $500,  G.  W.  F.  Swart- 
zell;  .$50,  .A.  J.  Blood,  E.  C.  Linn,  W.  T.  Rich,  R.  R.  Robin- 
son; $38,  Trinity  M.  E.  Church,  Worcester,  Mass.;  $29, 
M.  E.  Church,  Ipswich,  Mass.;  $25,  C.  O.  Blood,  C.  H.  J. 
Kimball,  C.  N.  Peabcdy,  Arthur  McArthur,  W.  E.  Mc- 
thur,  Fred  Chick,  E.  O.  Fisk,  G.  W.  Taylor,  E.  D.  La- 
count,  Calvert  Crary,  L.  H.  Murlin,  H.  E.  Locke,  C.  A. 
Littlefield,  Matthew  Robson;  $20,  G.  W.  Mansfield,  S.  T. 
Emery;  $10,  Willard  Welsh,  C.  L.  Woodside,  F.  W.  Car- 
ter, J.  R.  Magee;  $5,  L.  M.  Oakley,  A.  E.  Dennis,  J.  F. 
Brant,  Mr.  Hoge,  C.  H.  Newell,  C.  F.  Rice,  W.  E.  Hunt- 
ington, H.  L.  Wriiton,  Frank  Bayrd;  $4,  .A.  L.  Wiley; 
$1,  a  friend. 

Asbury  Memorial  Fund — $25,  J.  A.  Faulkner. 

Americanization  School  Fund — $100,  Marvin  Campbell, 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Murdock;  $60,  St.  Petersburg  M.  E.  Church 
(Fla.);  $50,  A.  F.  Stevens,  C.  E.  Howe,  E.  H.  Hughes, 
W.  A.  Quayle,  R.  R.  Robinson;  $25,  Caroline  AL  Tozzer, 
First  M.  E.  Church  (Los  Angeles,  Calif.);  $23,  cash;  $20, 
Gay  C.  White;  $19,  M.  E.  Church,  Everett,  Wash.;  $10, 
W.  H.  Cramer,  L.  A.  Nies,  Edna  Zimmer,  W.  P.  Thirkield, 
J.  R.  Bonday,  T.  B.  Lloyd;  $6.08,  First  St.  M.  E.  Sunday 
School,  Portland,  Me.;  $6,  Mary  L.  Calloway,  A.  H. 
Nazarian,  F.  M.  Reynolds;  $5.50,  A.  E.  Morris;  $5.58, 
W.  B.  Van  Valkenburgh;  $5,  J.  L.  Blesh,  Mary  Metzger, 
Mrs.  O.  B.  Fuller,  W.  L.  Sykes,  W.  H.  H.  Bryant,  H. 
Morrison,  H.  H.  Coleman,  Mrs.  Alvin  A.  Libbey,  G.  S. 
Hawley,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Hoover,  R.  S.  Moore,  E.  .\.  Elliott, 
C.  H.  Faunce,  C.  R.  Zimmer;  $4,  J.  S.  McLane,  T.  N. 
Rawlins;  $3,  Bessie  L.  Anthony;  $2,  W.  H.  Paine,  J.  A. 
Dice,  E.  H.  Gregory,  E.  W.  Sharp,  A.  E.  Killam,  H.  M. 
Nerwood,  Cora  E.  Wachter,  Frank  Dendel,  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Archer,  H.  D.  Conn,  P.  H.  Cribbs,  Asenath  McDaniel, 
L.  M.  Nichols,  G.  C.  Rickards,  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Smith,  Ida 
E.  Miner,  G.  W.  Ihrig,  Josephine  Smiley,  Richard  Pol- 
lard, Blanche  Wiley,  Myrtle  Blackburn,  A.  E.  Bradley, 
Frances  L.  Crockett,  Mr.  Rhodes,  S.  J.  Slawson.  T.  B. 
Frye,  John  Boldt,  W.  H.  Smith,  H.  H.  Crawford,  E.  J. 
Helms,  J.  P.  Kennedy,  Jos.  Waterhouse,  J.  R.  Chaffee, 
C  O.  Ford,  Kelley  Jeimess,  W.  H.  Powell,  C.  R.  Ross, 
S.  E.  Spencer,  H.  I.  Clench,  R.  H.  Studley,  Robt.  McEl- 
roy,  Laura  A.  Callawav;  $1,  F.  G.  Martin,  Elizabeth  Web- 
ber, Mrs.  A.  R.  Hall,  Kate  E.  Richman,  Alice  R.  Hall, 
Jacob  Miller,  J.  R.  Rupert,  Pearl  A.  Rickard,  S.  H.  Cooper, 
\nnie  L.  Wilson,  I.  A.  Skeels,  W.  E.  McKinley.  Mary  B. 
Ely,  T.  W.  S.  Gray,  Y.  K.  Kim,  L.  E.  Bixler,  W  H.  Mc- 
Master,  Dan  Hazen,  Miss  D.  B.  Campbell,  Mrs.  C.  L. 
Wilson,  S.  E.  Rich,  J  M.  Kaley,  Elsie  A.  Roberts,  C.  H. 
Ross  A  W.  Coffroth,  H.  G.  Melton,  Ella  V.  Ecker,  Mrs. 
C.  A.  Barrett,  Mary  E  Clark,  Miss  G.  E.  Hale,  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Lounsburv,  Mrs  C.  W.  Strong,  F.  O.  Bailey,  G.  L.  King, 
B.  C.  Bate's,  Mildred  L  Tucker,  W.  J.  Trout,  Emma  Stouf- 
fer,  V.  Ambrosini,  L.  C.  Harris,  J.  M.  Potter,  .\.  Wads- 
worth,  W.  I.  Ward,  W.  T.  Burnes,  Mary  E.  Burnham, 
Edith  J.  Hudson,  E.  Roy  Myer,  John  Powell,  J.  T.  Comp- 
ton,  R.  H.  Bierlv,  Arthur  Hitch.  J.  E.  Willcy,  G.  L.  Har- 
dosty,  Frances  M.  Cushen,  D.  C.  Rogers,  J.  A.  Hyland, 
Pauline  Murray,  Irma  Jones,  H.  E.  Stahl,  N.  C  Fetters, 
W.  J.  Gealy,  C.  P.  Tumlin. 
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The  American  University  Chapel. 

The  Chapel,  so  conspicuously  located  on  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  at  the  corner  of  38th  Street,  meets  the 
secondary  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected  most  sat- 
isfactorily thus  far.  If  the  war  had  continued,  the 
three  thousand  and  more  of  soldiers  and  employees 
of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  would  have  found 
a  most  convenient  building  for  so  many  of  their  mem- 
bers who  were  located  in  and  near  Cleveland  Park  for 
a  rest  roorii,  writing  room,  entertainments  and  re- 
ligious service  on  the  Lord's  Day.  But  when  the 
Armistice  was  signed  and  the  soldiers  discharged  and 
scattered  requests  were  received  for  a  Sunday  school 
for  the  children  in  tlie  neighborhood,  the  Trustees 
readily  acceded  and  were  joined  by  the  City  Mission- 
ary Society  111  making  tne  ouildmg  a  house  ol  wor- 
sliip  and  tor  Bible  study,  ilie  Sunday  school,  which 
was  started  in  PeDruary,  nas  brougnt  in  already  nearly 
or  quite  thirty  sclioiars,  and  a  very  gratiiymg  aduii 
jjiuie  Class  was  orgamzeu  wnicli  is  navmg  us  nuni- 
ijers  increased  irom  :3unuay  lo  iunuay.  A  nuniDer 
01  persons  in  tne  neignuoniooa  uesircd  a  preacmng 
service  in  tne  aiternoon  waicn  vvouiu  not  conflict  witu 
tne  services  of  otner  cluircnes  in  tne  neignoorliood. 
i'reacners  trom  the  ditrerent  cnurches  m  tlie  city  have 
Kindly  volunteered  to  preach  and  are  interesting  con- 
gregation assemblies  every  iiunaay. 


Camden  M.  Cobern. 

Wendell  Phillips  has  the  distinction  of  making 
"Old  Things  New"  in  his  famous  lecture  on  the 
"i-,ost  Arts.''  His  discovery  of  so  many  old  things 
that  we  had  thought  were  new  led  him  occasionally 
to  prophesy.  The  writer  heard  him  deliver  that 
lecture  in  the  Boston  Miisic  Hall  nearly  forty  years 
ago,  when  he  declared,  among  many  other  things, 
that  there  were  persons  present  who  would  live  to 
telegraph  around  the  world  without  wires  or  poles. 
He  was  the  only  pioneer  in  the  upturning  of  mar- 
velous revelations. 

In  no  field  of  research  has  there  been  so  much  of 
upturning  of  stones  and  tablets  and  discovery  of 
palimpsests  that  had  waxed  old  like  mummy  gar- 
ments as  in  Bible  literature.  The  writer  recalls  with 
antiquarian  satisfaction  that  he  has  seen  with  his 
eyes  and  handled  with  his  hands  in  the  Imperial 
Library  in  St.  Petersburg  Tischendorf's  "Codex 
Sinaiticus,"  and  tincial  MS.  of  the  fourth  century, 
found  in  184-1  by  the  professor  ordinarius  of  theology 
and  of  biblical  palaeography  at  Leipzig  in  the  mon- 
astery of  St.  Catherine  on  Mt.  Sinai,  and  finally 
acquired  by  the  Tsar  of  Russia  in  1869.  But  it  is 
parva  componere  magnis  to  speak  of  that  MS.  as 
old  now. 

Dr.  Cobern,  in  his  address  at  the  Hamline  Church 
the  other  evening,  told  us  of  manuscripts  that  had 
been  dug  out  of  the  sand  by  the  hands  of  explorers 
that  have  come  down  from  only  twenty  to  thirty 
years  after  the  death  of  Jesus.  As  Dr.  Sayce  has  so 
epigrammatically  said,  "We  have  already  dug  up 
Homer;  we  shall  yet  dig  up  the  Bible." 


Table  Talk. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  education  is  prejudice. 

It  is  unscllish  education  that  disturbs  and  destroys 
prejudice. 

Mr.  I.  II.  Monk,  of  Corsica,  l*a.,  sends  some  rare 
musical  b(joks  to  the  University.  The  Librarian 
would  be  pleased  to  add  to  this  list  all  of  the  publi- 
cations of  Doctors  Hunter  and  Wakelield.  Thr  old 
spiritual  songs  had  fire  in  them. 

The  success  of  the  Downtown  Branch  of  the  Amerir 
can  University  warrants  the  trustees  in  giving  notice 
of  a  Summer  .School,  which  will  begin  about  the  mid- 
dle of  June  in  the  large  building  at  1907  F  .Street.  A 
suitable  faculty  has  been  secured  which  represents  sev- 
eral of  the  research  departments  of  the  Government. 
Send  to  the  Dean  of  the  American  University  for  a 
bulletin  setting  forth  the  details  of  the  work. 

In  his  full-page  article,  "Greatest  of  Years  for 
American  Colleges,"  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  No- 
vember 29,  1919,  Mr.  Henry  T.  Claus  refers  to  Dr. 
L.  H.  Murlin's  administration  as  follows:  "For 
sheer  rapid  growth,  few  institutions  in  the  country 
and  assuredly  none  in  New  England  have  a  record 
comparable  to  Boston  University's.  In  a  single  year 
enrollment  has  almost  doubled.  B.  U.  has  been 
adding  new  departments  with  considerable  regu- 
larity, and  the  result  is  that  today  it  has  about 
5,400  students.  These  figures  include  the  registra- 
tion in  the  popular  night  courses  given  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Business  Administration.  This  fall  the 
University  has  opened  a  college  of  secretarial 
science,  a  school  of  education  and  a  department  of 
relieioiis  education  and  social  service." 


In  the  Cemetery  at  Milton,  Mass. 

The  graves  of  good  and  great  men  become  the 
shrines  of  the  people  who  revere  their  memory.  They 
erect  memorials  of  them  of  such  material  in  such 
form  and  with  such  ornaments  and  inscriptions  as  the 
times  in  which  ornaments  and  inscriptions  as  the  times 
in  whjch  they  live  may  suggest. 

The  Methodist  Year  Book  prints  the  lists  of  the 
burial  places  of  the  Bishops.  We  have  thought  it 
would  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  The  Courier 
to  know  something  of  the  plain  and  simple  memorial 
of  Franklin  Hamilton.  His  Cave  of  Macpelah  was 
selected  with  prudence  and  forethought  in  the  Milton 
Cemetery  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston,  the  burial  ground 
of  his  wife's  father  and  mother.  Wendell  Phillips 
and  many  other  notable  persons  are  buried  there.  A 
large  corner  lot  was  secured  under  the  tall  New  Eng- 
land trees,  such  as  grace  the  entire  cemetery.  The 
Chancellor-Bishop  had  selected  the  kind  oi  stone 
which  he  desired  to  set  up  at  his  grave.  He  had  been 
a  studious  observer  of  the  epigraphical  memorials 
which  from  time  to  time  had  been  placed  in  the 
graveyards  of  this  country  since  its  settlement.  He 
contributed  a  scholarly  paper  to  the  "Thanksgiving 
Number"  of  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate  of  No- 
vember 18,  1915.  giving  an  account  of  the  evolution 
of  headstones  from  slate  to  marble  and  from  the 
lugubrious  ornament  of  skull  and  cross-bones  by  the 
Pilgrims  and  Puritans  to  the  uncmbellished  urn  of 
the  last  century.  Always  a  close  student  of  Colonial 
history,  he  chose  for  his  own  grave  a  type  of  the 
gray  slate  headstone  which  marks  the  resting  place, 
"where  the  rude  forefathers  sleep."    It  is  of  thicker 
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Headstone  at  Grave  of  Franklin  Hamilton,  in  Ce.metkkv,  Milton.  Mass. 


stone  than  wa.s  conimon  in  their  day,  but  the  same 
simplicity  is  copied  with  that  of  the  same  ornament  of 
"a  cherub's  face  with  pleasant  eyes."  A  similar  head- 
stone marks  the  grave  of  James  Russell  Lowell  in 
Mt.  Auburn  at  Cambridge.  He  and  Franklin  Hamil- 
ton delivered  the  addresses  commemorating  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Harvard  College. 

We  jjrint  the  two  pictures,  one  giving  a  view  of 
the  nearby  part  of  the  cemetery  in  the  end  of  the  win- 
ter, and  the  other  the  headstone  of  the  grave.  On 
the  back  of  the  slate,  carved  in  plain  letters,  are  the 
words,  "Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church." 


"Thou  Shalt  Know  Hereafter." 

T.  N.  Clive  Nicholson, 
By  Rev.  E.  L.  Watson,  D.  D. 

Said  He,  "The  Fragments,  gather  them," 
So  careful  that  no  waste  there  be. 

Of  aught  his  hands  had  multiplied; 
Expressing  God's  frugahty. 

No  leaf  that  falls,  or  flower  that  fades. 
Or  sand  grain  lying  on  the  shore. 

No  atom  of  the  universe 

Is  ever  lost  from  Nature's  Store. 

Nor  soul  that  strongly  strove  toward   liglit, 
Who  valued  Truth  far  more  than  gold, 

Shall  in  God's  Kingdom  fail  of  place. 
Though   half  life's  story  be  untold. 

The  Great  All-seeing  knoweth  where 
Each  one  his  fullest  self  may  be. 

Here,  hampered  by  this  human  clay. 
Or  elsew^here  in  eternity. 

Thought  throned  in  brain,  one's  facile  skill. 
These  are  his  property  who  dies. 

Achieved  through  arduous  effort  here. 
They  serve  him  well  beyond  the  skies. 

Death  is  the  Door  God  opens  wide. 

Some  need  beyond  Time's  bounds  to  fill; 

Be  sure,  who  his  departure  mourn. 
Yonder,  he  does  his  Father's  will. 


Differentiation  of  Early  Tuberculosis  and   Hyperthyroid- 
ism by  Means  of  the  Adrenalin  Test. 

Norman    Clive    Nicholson   and    Emil   Goetsch. 

( I^'rom  the  Trudeau  Sanatorfum,  Trudeau,  New  York.) 

The  difficulties  in  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  in  its 
earliest  stages  are  apparent  to  all  workers  in  this  field  of 
medicine.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  that  large  group  of 
patients  in  whom  the  familiar  syndrome  of  fatigue,  asthe- 
nia, loss  of  strength,  loss  of  weight,  nervousness  in  vary- 
ing degrees,  tachycardia,  vasomotor  instability  and  possi- 
bly slight  elevation  of  temperature  would  make  one  sus- 
picious of  tuberculosis,  but  in  whom  the  physical  signs, 
laboratory  and  X-Ray  findings  are  insufficient  for  a  posi- 
tive diagnosis. 

How  frequently  indeed  one  meets  patients,  who,  under 
the  suspicion  of  tuberculosis  because  of  just  such  symp- 
toms, have  undergone  a  most  rigid  anti-tuberculosis  ther- 
apy, extending  in  some  instances  over  years.  Not  only  have 
they  followed  the  anti-tuberculosis  therapy,  they  have  in- 
deed subjected  themselves  to  ever}-  form  of  therapy  cal- 
culated to  benefit  them,  such  as  rest,  extra-feeding,  exer- 
cise, work,  change  of  climate,  possibly  even  surgical  meas- 
ures, but  all  to  no  avail — their  symptoms  have  remained 
unimproved. 

An  equally  difficult  problem  is  presented  by  another 
group  of  cases  in  which  there  is  a  tuberculosis  lesion 
definitely  demonstratable  by  physical  signs  and  X-Ray, 
which,  however,  after  a  sufficient  length  of  treatment  may 
or  may  not  show  retrogression,  and  which  is  still  accom- 
panied by  symptoms  of  rapid  pulse,  fatigue,  and  pos- 
sibly slight  temperature.  Here  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  symptoms  can  be  attributed  to  the  tuberculous  lesion. 
Especially  is  this  so,  if  after  six  months  rest  cure  the 
pulmonary  condition  shows  improvement  both  from 
physical    signs   and    X-Ray   findings. 

Regarding  both  of  these  groups  the  question  naturally 
arises:  Are  these  symptoms  referable  to  the  tuberculous 
lesion,  are  they  a  residual  syndrome  of  previously  active 
tuberculosis,  or  are  they  due  to  an  entirely  different  cause? 

It  is  our  belief  that  in  some  of  these  cases  the  symptoms 
are  due  definitely  to  hyperthyroidism. 

Our  problem  then  has  been  to  discover  the  presence  of 
hyperthyroidism.  In  the  absence  of  a  clear-cut  history 
and  phj^sical  examination  warranting  the  diagnosis,  a 
clinical  test  which  would  reveal  the  jjresencc  of  hyperthy- 
roidism would  naturally  be  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Such  a  clinical  aid  and  test  is  available.  We  refer  to  the 
use  of  adrenalin  to  elicit  a  state  of  hypersensitiveness  of 
the  sympathetic  nervous  system  such  as  is  present  in  con- 
ditions of  hyperthyroidism.  We  feel  that  the  determina- 
tion of  a  state  of  constitutional  hypersensitiveness  to  adre- 
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naliii,  injected  subculaucously,  warrants  the  belief  that 
a  cHnical  state  of  hyperthyroidism  exists.  Tlie  use  of 
this  test  by  Goetch  (New  York  State  Journal  of  Medicine, 
July,  1918),  over  a  period  of  three  years  in  conditions  of 
hyperthyroidism,  which  were  later  Confirmed  by  operation 
and  microscopic  study  of  the  gland-tissue  removed,  has 
convinced  us  of  the  reliability  of  the  adrenalin  liyperscuM- 
tiveness  test. 

To  support  our  contention,  which  is,  that  liyperthy- 
roidism  is  responsible  for  the  general  symptoms  usually 
attributed  to  tuberculosis  in  most  of  the  cases  where  the 
presence  of  clinical  tuberculosis  is  questionable,  and  also 
where  the  tuberculosis  lesion  is  thought  to  be  insuffi- 
ciently active  to  account  for  the  severity  of  the  symptoms, 
we  applied  the  adrenalin  test,  at  first,  to  those  patients 
in  wliom  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  was  questionable, 
and  later  as  a  routine  measure  to  all  patients  entering  the 
Trudeau  Sanatorium.  By  so  doing  it  is  clear  that,  hypo- 
thetically,  we  should  be  dealing  with  three  classes  of  pa- 
tients; first,  those  with  frank  tuberculosis;  secondly,  those 
with  hyperthyroidism  complicating  the  tuberculosis,  and 
thirdly,  those  with  definite  hyperthyroidism  only.  There 
are  patients  who  present  the  above-mentioned  syndrome 
of  symptoms  common  to  all  of  these  groups,  namely, 
fatigue,  asthenia,  loss  of  weight  and  strength,  increased  or 
normal  pulse  rate,  nervousness,  and  possibly  slight  ele- 
vation of  temperature  It  is  this  very  similarity  in  tlie 
symptoms  exhibited  by  these  groups  which  has  hitherto 
made  the  differential  diagnosis  so  difficult. 

Positive  results  in  support  of  this  view  have  been  ob- 
tained in  the  comparatively  brief  time  that  we  have  been 
at  work  on  the  problem  and  we  think  these  justify  this 
preliminary  report. 

The  technique   of   carrying   out   the   test   is   as    follows: 

We  want  the  patient  to  be  as  calm  and  restful  as  possi- 
ble before  the  test  so  that  the  reaction  to  the  adrenalin 
will  stand  out  sharply  in  contrast.  Accordingly  the  pa- 
tient is  put  to  bed  the  previous  day  and  is  reassured 
by  the  attending  physician  that  the  test  will  be  in  no  way 
painful  or  associated  with  any  danger.  At  this  time,  too, 
the  standard  case-history  is  supplemented  by  a  history 
taken  with  special  reference  to  symptoms  of  thyroid  dis- 
turbances. One  must  determine  the  presence  or  absence 
of  nervousness,  throbbing,  tachycardia,  tremor,  depres- 
sions, crying  spells,  struma,  apprehensions,  hot  and  cold 
flushes,  cold  hands  and  feet,  fainting  spells,  memory 
lapses,  and  gastro-intestinal  upsets.  The  regular  routine 
physical  examination  is  amplified  by  a  detailed  scrutiny 
of  the  signs  suggestive  of  hyperthyroidism,  such  as  posi- 
tive eye-signs  (Joffroy,  Moebius,  Von  Graefe  and  Dalrym- 
ple),  tremor,  struma,  thrills  or  bruits  over  the  thyroid, 
throbbing  of  the  carotids  and  of  the  abdominal  sorta, 
dermatographism,  the  condition  and  distribution  of  the 
hair,  and  slight  edema  of  the  eyelids,  legs  or  hands.  In 
this  connection  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  hyper- 
thyroidism may  exist  with  negative  eye  signs  and  only 
indefinite  clinical  findings  in  the  thyroid  gland.  Conse- 
quently we  feel  that  the  response  t-o  adrenalin  is  a  much 
more  dependable   criterion   of   hyperactivity  of  the   gland. 

On  the  day  of  the  test  the  patient  is  placed  as  nearly  as 
possible  under  normal  conditions.  By  this  we  mean  in  a 
warm  room  without  the  appliances  such  as  hot  water 
bottles,  heating  devices,  etc.,  which  are  common  to  the 
outdoor  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  The  patient,  of  course, 
is  to  take  his  meals  in  bed.  We  emphasize  these  precau- 
tions because  of  the  well-known  hypersensitiveness  and 
irritability  of  hyperthyroid  and  tuberculous  patients.  Be- 
cause of  the  tendency  of  the  thyroid  to  hyperactivity  at 
the  menstrual  period  the  test  is  not  given  during  this  time. 

We  proceed  with  the  test  as  follows:  *"Two  readings 
are  taken,  at  five  minute  intervals,  of  the  blood  pressure, 
systolic  and  diastolic,  pulse  rate,  and  respiration.  A  note 
is  made  of  the  subjective  and  objective  condition  of  the 
patient.  This  includes  the  state  of  the  subjective  nervous 
manifestation,  the  throbbing,  heat  and  cold  sensations, 
asthenia,  and  the  objective  signs,  such  as  pallor  or  flush- 
ing of  the  hands  and  face,  the  size  of  the  pupils,  throbbing 
of  the  neck  vessels  and  precordium,  .tremor,  temperature 
of  the  hands  and  feet,  perspiration,  and  any  other  charac- 
teristic signs  or  symptoms  noticed.  These  signs  are  all 
noted  previous  to  the  injection  of  the  adrenalin  so  that 
comparison  may  be  made  after  the  injection. 


*(Goetsch,    E. — New    York    State    Tournal    of    Medicine, 
July  1918,  pp.  23-24.) 


A  hypodermic  syringe  armed  with  a  fine  needle  which, 
when  inserted,  causes  little  discomfort,  is  then  used  to 
inject  0.5  cc.  (7.5  minims)  of  the  commercial  I-IOOO  solu- 
tion of  adrenalin  chloride  (Parks,  Davis  &  Co.)  into  the 
deltoid  region,  subcutaneously.  Intramuscular  and  in- 
travenous injections  are  not  given.  Readings  are  then 
made  every  two  and  one-half  minutes  for  ten  minutes, 
tlicn  every  five  minutes  up  to  one  hour,  and  then  every 
ten  minutes  for  half  an  hour  or  longer.  At  the  end  of 
one  and  a  half  hours  the  reaction  has  usually  entirely 
passed  off,  sometimes  earlier.  The  repeated  early  read- 
ings are  made  in  order  not  to  miss  certain  reactions  on 
the  part  of  the  pulse  and  blood  pressure  that  may  come 
on  in  less  than  five  minutes  after  the  injection  is  made. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  cases  of  active  hyperthyroid- 
ism. 

In  a  positive  reaction  there  is  usually  an  early  rise  in 
blood  pressure  and  pulse  of  over  ten  points  at  least;  there 
may  be  a  rise  of  as  much  as  fiftj'  points  or  even  more. 
In  the  course  of  thirty  to  thirty-five  minutes  there  is  a 
moderate  fall,  then  a  second  slight  secondary  rise,  then  a 
second  fall  to  the  normal  in  about  one  and  one-half  hours. 
Along  with  these  one  sees  an  exaggeration  of  the  clinical 
picture  of  hyperthyroidism  brought  out,  especially  the 
nervous  manifestations.  The  particular  symptoms  of 
which  the  patient  has  complained  are  usually  increased, 
and  in  addition  there  are  brought  out  many  symptoms 
which  have  been  latent.  Thus  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
have  extra-systoles  brought  out,  after  the  injections  of 
the  adrenalin.  The  patient  is  usually  aware  of  them  and 
may  tell  one  that  she  has  felt  this  same  thing  a  year  or 
two  previously,  at  which  time  the  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease were  more  active. 

The  following  may  all  or  in  part  be  found:  increased 
tremor,  apprehension,  throbbing,  asthenia,  and  in  fact  an 
increase  of  any  of  the  symptoms  of  which  the  patient 
may  have  complained.  Vasomotor  changes  may  be  pres- 
ent; namely,  an  early  pallor  of  the  face,  lips,  and  fingers, 
due  to  vasoconstriction,  to  be  followed  in  fifteen  to  thirty 
minutes  by  a  stage  of  vasodilation  with  flushing  and 
sweating.  There  may  be  a  slight  rise  of  temperature  and 
a  slight  diuresis. 

In  order  to  interpret  a  test  as  positive  we  have  regarded 
it  as  necessary  to  have  a  majority  of  these  signs  and 
symptoms  definitely  brought  out  or  increased.  Thus  there 
is  at  times  a  considerable  increase  of  pulse  rate  without 
much  increase  in  systolic  blood  pressure,  but  with  a  con- 
siderable increase  or  exacerbation  of  the  objective  signs 
and  symptoms;  or  there  may  be  an  increase  of  ten  points 
in  the  pulse  and  blood  pressure  and  a  moderate  increase 
of  the  symptoms  and  signs;  or  again,  there  may  be  only 
slight  changes  in  pulse  and  blood  pressure  and  consider- 
able change  in  signs  and  symptoms.  These  may  be  re- 
garded as  positive.  In  a  word,  then,  one  must  consider 
the  entire  clinical  picture  produced  in  order  to  gain  a 
correct  interpretation,  just  as  in  the  disease  itself  one 
cannot  e.xpect  every  one  of  the  characteristic  signs  and 
symptoms  to  be  present  in  order  to  make  a  diagnosis." 

In  this  report  it  is  our  desire  to  present  briefly  the 
results  thus  far  obtained  in  our  studies  of  40  cases.  The 
diagnosis  of  these,  as  made  by  the  Sanatorium  staflf,  place 
them  in  the  three  following  groups:  (1)  In  the  first 
group  there  are  18  in  which  clinical  tuberculosis  was  ques- 
tionable; (2)  in  the  second  group  there  are  Ifi  with  in- 
active clinical  tuberculosis,  and  (3)  in  the  third  group 
there  are  6  in  whom  clinical  tuberculosis  was  definitely 
active.  The  terms  "active"  and  "inactive"  are  based  upon 
the  latest  conception  of  the  Trudeau  staff,  as  set  forth  in 
a  recent  article  by  Brown  and  Petroiif.* 

As  is  indicated  in  the  tables  below,  of  the  18  cases  be- 
longing to  the  "clinical  tuberculosis  questionable"  group, 
there  were  10  who  rer.cted  positively  to  the  adrenalin  test, 
and  8  who  showed  an  entirely  negative  reaction.  We  wish 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  practically  all  the  cases  of 
this  group  there  was  a  clinical  symdrome  of  symptoms 
which  was  suggestive  of  either  incipient  tuberculosis  or 
possible  hyperthyroidism.  In  the  10  cases  with  a  positive 
adrenalin  hypersensitiveness  the  intensity  of  the  reaction 
varied  in  a  way  remarkably  parallel  with  the  severity  of 
the  symptoms  exhibited  by  the  patient.     Furthermore,  the 

*('Brown,  Lawrason  and  Petroflf.  S.  A.,  The  Clinical 
Value  of  Complement  Fixation  in  Pulmonary  Tuberculo- 
sis Based  on  a  Study  of  540  cases.)  The  American  Re- 
view of  Tuberculosis,  1918,  II,  525-540. 
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majority  of  tlu-sc  casi's  sliowcd  only  indefinite  signs  of  hy- 
perthyroidism by  physical  examination,  and  therefore  had 
it  not  been  for  the  additional  diagnostic  help  afforded  by 
the  adrenalin  test  it  would  have  been  impossible,  we  feel, 
to  state  definitely  whether  or  not  hyperthyroidism  was 
responsible  for  their  symptoms. 

In  (.Jronp  11,  namely,  the  "clinical  tuberculosis  inactive" 
group,  some  of  whom  presented  the  symptomatology  com- 
mon to  both  tuberculosis  and  hyperthyroidism,  others  a 
symptomatology  not  characteristic  of  either  condition,  we 
found  that  out  of  the  16  cases,  9  showed  a  positive  re- 
sponse to  the  adrenalin  test.  The  suggestive  symptoms 
and  physical  findings,  but  particvilarly  the  positive  adre- 
nalin reaction,  permit  us  to  say  definitely  that  these  pa- 
tients were  suffering  with  hyperthyroidism,  varying  ni 
degree  from  mildly  to  moderately  positive.  The  hyper- 
thyroidism in  these  cases  was  a  complicating  feature  in 
their  tuberculosis. 

To  our  great  satisfaction  we  found  in  Group  III,  con- 
sisting of  G  cases  in  whom  there  was  a  definitely  but 
moderately  active  clinical  tuberculosis  that  the  reaction 
to  adrenalin  was  negative  in  all  of  them.  We  wish  to 
point  out,  however,  that  in  3  cases  there  was  a  late  slight 
atypical  reaction,  namely,  a  rise  in  blood  pressure  and 
pulse  at  the  end  of  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  one-half,  which 
is  quite  contrary  to  the  typical  hyperthyroidism  reaction 
in  which,  at  this  time,  the  pulse  and  blood  pressure  are 
appro.\imately  the  same  as  before  the  test.  Furthermore, 
tliere  was  a  conspicuous  absence  of  the  symptoms  and 
signs  so  characteristic  of  the  adrenalin  response  in  hyper- 
thyroidism. 

In  Table  I  we  have  listed  the  cases  belonging  to  the 
three  groups  discussed  above.  The  degree  of  the  re- 
sponse to  the  adrenalin  we  have  conveniently  designated 
by  the  use  of  the  "+'  sign.  A  mild  response  is  indicated 
!)>■  the  use  of  "-f",  a  moderate  by  "-|-  -4-",  and  a  marked 
response  is  indicated  by  "+  +  +".  A  negative  reaction  is 
indicated  by  the  zero  sign.  ^ 
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Analysis  of  Results. 

The  importance  of  being  able  to  diagnose  a  condition 
from  which  many  patients  suffer,  namely,  a  syndrome 
similar  in  many  respects  to  that  of  early  tuberculosis, 
in  whom,  however,  clinical  tuberculosis  is  not  proved,  is 
apparent  to  all  workers  in  the  field  of  tuberculosis.  In 
fact,  there  must  be  many  patients  presenting  themselves 
at  sanatoria  for  tuberculosis  with  symptoms  which  ap- 
pear not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  amount  of  tuberculo- 
sis, either  active  or  inactive,  which  they  have.  Of  this 
fairlv  large  number  of  patients,  we  feel,  as  a  result  of  our 
brief  studies,  that  there  is  a  considerable  percentage  suf- 
fering from  hyperthyroidism.  We  have  come  to  this  con- 
clusion as  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  there  is  in  many 
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of  these  patients  a  positive  adrenalin  hyperscnsitiveness. 
Furthermore,  confirmatory  support  is  afforded  by  a  care- 
fully taken  history  and  physical  examination. 

We  wish  to  make  clear  that  in  the  first  place  the  con- 
stitutional hyperscnsitiveness  to  adrenalin  is  an  indicator 
of  excessive  thyroid  function.  .-Vccording  to  the  degree  of 
tlie  response  we  are  permitted  to  draw  conclusions  as  to 
the  degree  of  th3'roid  ovcrfunction.  Consequently,  there 
must  of  necessity  be  all  degrees  of  thyroid  ovcrfunction 
from  the  mildest  to  the  most  marked.  There  are  doubt- 
less many  individuals  with  a  mild  hyperthyroidism  who 
respond  mildly  to  the  adrenalin  test,  and  who  have  not 
been  greatly  annoyed  by  their  symptoms.  The  fact  that 
these  patients  react  mildly  to  adrenalin  does  not  mean 
that,  in  our  opinion,  they  should  receive  medical  and  pos- 
sibly surgical  treatment  for  this  hyperthyroidism.  These 
individuals  are  living  in  comparative  comfort  as  far  as 
their  hyperthyroidism  is  concerned,  and  are  not  incapaci- 
tated by  it.  Rest  and  well-regulated  hygienic  life  is  indi- 
cated for  them  whether  they  have  or  have  not  tubercu- 
losis. If,  however,  the  hypcrthj'roidism  is  incapacitating 
or  even  of  such  a  degree  as  to  be  definitely  annoying, 
then  after  the  failure  of  a  faithfully  carried-out  rest  and 
hygienic  regimen,  it  is  time  to  think  of  surgical  measures. 

in  those  unfortunate  individuals  suffering  from  both 
tuberculosis  and  hyperthyroidism,  the  problem  becomes 
more  complex.  It  is  of  course  apparent  that  the  very  na- 
ture of  hyperthyroidism  is  such  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  carry  out  the  rigid  rest  regimen  which  their 
tuberculosis  requires.  The  well  known  nervousness  and 
often  extreme  restlessness  of  these  patients  might  read- 
ily defeat  the  ends  to  be  gained  by  a  well-regulated  rest 
cure.  On  the  other  hand,  a  surgical  operation,  unless 
definitely  advisable,  might  be  contra-indicated  on  account 
of  the  nature  of  the  tuberculosis  present.  The  question 
as  to  whether  the  tuberculosis  or  the  hyperthyroidism  is 
to  receive  predominant  attention  at  the  beginning  of  treat- 
ment rests  with  the  physician  in  charge. 

.\nother  point  we  wish  to  bring  out  is  that  a  mild  hyper- 
thyroidism may  have  existed  in  an  individual  years  before 
the  symptoms  become  so  severe  as  to  cause  the  patient  to 
seek  medical  advice.  When  finally  the  patient  does  seek 
aid.  he  is  found  to  have  a  rather  clear  history  of  hyper- 
thyroidism: the  physical  findings  may  or  may  not  be 
especially  prominent,  but  there  is  a  moderate  or  marked 
reaction   to   adrenalin.     This  would   mean   to   us   that  his 
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disease  has  reached  the  stage  where  nudical  or  surKual 
treatment  is  necessary.  Tlie  situation  here  is  analogous 
to  that  in  tuberculosis  where  there  may  be  an  incipient 
stage  of  the  disease  not  apparent  to  the  patient,  which 
later  develops  into  a  frank  clinical  tuberculosis.  Our 
point  is  this:  that  it  is  just  as  wrong  to  say  that  a  patient 
with  a  mild  adrenalin  hypcrsensitiveness  has  not  a  mild 
hyperthyroidism  which  may  not  require  treatment  at  the 
time,  as'  it  would  be  to  say  that  a  patient  had  had  his 
tuberculosis  only  during  tlie  time  that  it  was  clearly  active. 
It  should  be  mentioned  furthermore,  that  the  adrenalin 
hypcrsensitiveness  reaction  affords  us  a  means  of  early 
diagnosis  of  hyperthyroidism  at  a  stage  before  the  disease 
has  seriously  damaged  the  individual  or  perhaps  incapaci- 
tated him.  It  thus  allows  us  to  appreciate  an  early  mild 
hypcrthyroid  element  in  tuberculosis  should  the  two  dis- 
eases exist  concomitantly.  The  interesting  question  as  to 
whether  a  mild  hyperthyroidism  may  not  have  been  the 
causative  factor  in  his  subsequent  breakdown  with  tubercu- 
losis, or  whether  the  tuberculosis  may  in  sonre  instances 
elicit  a  mild  hyperthyroidism,  we  shall  not  atte.npt  to  dis- 
cuss in   this   preliminary  report. 

Summary. 

In  jirobalily  every  sanatorium  for  tuberculosis,  and  in 
fact  in  the  practice  of  every  physician  interested  in  this 
disease,  there  arc  patients  who  symptomatically  might  be 
considered  as  having  either  incipient  tuberculosis  or  mild 
to  moderate  hyperthyroidism  or  both.  The  problem  then 
IS  one  of  determining  whether  these  symptoms  are  due 
to  tuberculosis  or  hyperthyroidism  or  both.  In  many 
instances  the  scverit\  o.  the  clinical  syndrome  of  symp- 
toms appears  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount 
or  activity  of  the  tuberculosis  present.  Heretofore  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  opinion  and  oftentimes  a  diversity  of 
opinion  among  members  of  the  same  staff  as  to  whether 
the  amount  and  activity  of  tuberculosis  present  was  to  be 
considered  responsible  for  the  symptoms.  Naturally,  when 
the  diagnosis  depended  upon  such  a  difference  of  opinion 
difficulties  arose,  and  in  the  end  the  patients  have  doubt- 
less often  suffered.  We  felt  justified  at  the  present  time 
in  offering  a  diagnostic  help  in  these  cases,  namely,  a 
means  of  determining  whether  the  disease  from  which  the 
patients  are  suffering  is  purely  a  tuberculosis,  a  tuberculo- 
sis complicated  by  hyperthyroidism  or  a  pure  hyperthy- 
roidism. I'he  diagnostic  aid  consists  in  the  determination 
of  the  constitutional  hypcrsensitiveness  to  adrenalin.  Hy- 
perthyroidism, whether  or  not  associated  with  tubercu- 
losis, will  give  a  positive  reaction  to  adrenalin.  Tuber- 
culosis uncomplicated  by  hyperthyroidism,  as  it  appears 
from  our  brief  series  of  cases,  does  not  react  positively 
to  the  adrenalin.  We  feel  that  in  a  considerable  number 
of  borderline  cases  presenting  symptoms  more  or  less 
characteristic  both  of  tuberculosis  and  hyperthyroidistn, 
we  can  now  pick  out  those  suffering  with  hyperthyroid- 
ism. The  value  and  importance  of  such  a  diagnostic  aid 
to  the  patient  need  hardly  be  mentioned. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  like  to  thank  the  medical  staff 
of  the  Trudeau  Sanatorium  for  their  ever-ready  help  and 
interest. 


Norman  Clive  Nicholson. 

For  the  first  time  the  ranks  of  the  active  Fellows  of 
the  American  University  liave  Ijeen  broken  by  death. 
After  a  brave  fi.a^ht  against  infitienza  and  pneumonia, 
Norman  Clive  Nicholson,  son  of  the  Reverend  Doctor 
and  Mrs.  James  C.  Nicholson,  of  Baltimore,  entered 
the  higherlife  on  February  16,  1930.  Clive  was  born 
August  20,  1S92,  at  Curnberland.  Maryland.  He  took 
his  preparatory  course  of  four  years  at  Baltimore  City 
College  and  graduated  with  his  bachelor's  degree  from 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1915.  He  has  continued 
his  studies  and  researches  in  the  graduate  department 
of  Johns  Hopkins,  and  at  the  Trudeau  Foundation  for 
the  Study  of  Tuberculosis  at  Saranac  Lake,  New- 
York,  and  was  in  his  third  year  as  a  Fellow  of  the 
.'Xtuerican  University.  We  reproduce  in  this  number 
of  Tup,  Courier  from  The  American  Review  of  Tu- 
berculosis, Volume  in.  Number  2,  April,  1919.  an 
article  bearing  his  name   in  collaboration   with  Emil 


(ioetsch.  (Jf  this  jiruduction,  Professor  Adolf  Myer 
of  Johns  li()|)kins  says:  "It  is  a  piece  of  work  of 
decided  practical  importance  and  shows  the  tempcra- 
mciU  of  the  man  and  his  worth-whileness."  His  face 
speaks  of  culture  and  strength  as  it  appears  in  the 
picttire  herewith  ])resented. 
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With  reference  to  the  cut  in  the  last  issue  of  Tiiii 
CoUKiiCK  of  the  downtown  property  purchased  by  the 
University  it  should  be  staled  that  of  the  four  build- 
ings shown  in  the  picture,  those  numbered  1901,  1903, 
and  1907  have  been  purchased  by  the  University, 
while  the  house  numbered  1905  is  not  the  property  of 
the  University. 

The  I'ersonalist  is  the  name  of  a  new  quarterly 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  South- 
ern California,  with  its  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Dr. 
R.  T.  I-'lewelling,  as  editor.  It  is  a  journal  of  phil- 
osophy, theology  and  literature,  but  it  is  especially  de- 
voted to  the  expounding  and  extending  the  influence 
of  Personalism.  or  that  form  of  personal  idealism 
found  in  the  philosophical  system  of  the  late  Borden 
P.  Uowne.  The  American  University  is  represented 
in  the  first  number,  which  appeared  in  March,  by  its 
Director  of  Research,  Dr.  Collier,  who  writes  on  Per- 
sonalism,  a   Vital   Philosophy. 
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Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Chown 
grand  surekixtkndext  methoiu?!'  church  in  canada 

Important  Meeting  of  Trustees. 

The  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  June  was  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most 
notable  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  There  was 
an  unsually  large  attendance  of  the  members,  a  num- 
ber of  whom  had  come  from  a  great  distance. 

The  Chancellor  reported  $167,67-1  received  since  the 
preceding  meeting  six  months  before.  The  entire  in- 
debtedness of  $73,000  had  been  paid.  The  additional 
mortgage  of  $5,000  on  the  down-town  property  had 
also  been  paid.  Most  of  the  investments  had  been 
made  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum.  Between 
$6,000  and  $7,000  had  been  appropriated  to  the  Board 
of  Award  for  Fellowships.  The  income  from  the 
newly  purchased  property  in  the  center  of  the  city 
was  $350  per  month.  The  expense  of  the  down-town 
branch  of  the  University  for  the  spring  semester  had 
been  paid  and  $1,500  paid  for  the  new  reference 
library.  The  Fellowships  were  awarded,  ranging  from 
$500  to  $1,000  each. 

Gordon  Battelle,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  W.  J. 
Faux,  of  Philadelphia,  were  elected  Trustees. 

The  Chancellor  was  authorized  to  confer  the  grad- 
uate degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  qn  Miss 
Claudine  Elizabeth  Clements,  and  of  Master  of  Arts 
on  Harry  Joseph  Heltman. 

The  list  of  Fellows  to  whom  the  several  sums  of 
money  were  granted  is  printed  in  another  column. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  John  B.  Larner  and 
the  Hon.  H.  B.  F.  Macfarland,  from  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  George  Washington  University,  was 
received  to  present  a  proposal  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Trustees  of  that  institution  soliciting  a  union  of 
that  venerable  school,  whose  centenary  occurs  in  1931, 


with  the  American  University.  After  some  outline  of 
the  plan  of  union  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Larner, 
President  of  the  George  Washington  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, and  Mr.  H.  B.  F.  Macfarland,  another  member 
of  that  Board,  the  proposal  was  received  with  favor, 
and  B.  F.  Leighton,  Bishop  John  W.  Hamilton. 
Bishop  W.  F.  McDowell,  W.  S.  Corby  and  John  C. 
Letts  were  appointed  the  committee  to  confer  with  a 
similar  committee  from  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity and,  if  found  practicable,  to  report  back  to  the 
Trustees  for  their  decision  the  plan  for  the  union. 

The  Chancellor,  who  had  offered  his  resignation  at 
the  previous  meeting  of  the  Trustees  in  December,  to 
take  effect  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  was  re- 
quested to  continue  his  administration  until  the  open- 
ing of  the  next  school  year,  when  it  was  hoped  his 
successor  would  have  been  elected. 


Convocation  Address,  American  University,  June  2, 

1920 — Reciprocity  Between  Canada  and 

the  United  States. 

By  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Chown, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  Bishop  McDowell  and  American  Friends : 

Your  Chancellor  has  given  me,  if  not  a  difficult  task,  at 
least  a  delicate  operation  to  perform  in  joining  together  the 
ligaments  of  sentiment,  affection  and  principle,  which  bind 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Canada  together. 

On  behalf  of  your  northern  neighbor,  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  I  wish  to  express  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  one 
of  her  citizens  has  been  chosen  to  speak  on  this  important 
occasion,  and  upon  a  theme  so  vital  to  the  world's  welfare 
as  Christian  and  National  Reciprocity. 

It  indicates  that  Canada's  new  status  as  a  nation  has 
seized  the  imagination  of  leaders  of  thought  in  this  great 
Republic.  It  is  a  gratification  to  our  people  to  be  acknowl- 
edged as  a  world  power  in  that  much-discussed  document 
called  the  League  of  Nations,  and  it  has  been  our  pleasure 
promptly  to  assume  the  duties  which  membership  in  that 
organization  implies.  Further  emphasis  has  recently  been 
given  to  the  national  standing  of  my  country  by  the  consent 
of  the  Imperial  Government  to  the  appointment  of  an  accred- 
ited minister  from  Canada  to  the  Government  of  this  land. 

I  gladly  confess  at  the  outset  my  inability  to  discuss  reci- 
procity as  an  international  policy,  or  a  political  program. 
The  purpose  I  have  in  mind  is  to  reach  a  background  of 
mutual  understanding  between  this  country  and  the  British 
Empire,  and  to  promote  a  spirit  which  will  assist  in  making 
all  public  policies,  in  which  we  are  mutually  interested,  fruit- 
ful for  good,  in  order  that  if  possible  we  may  be  drawn  into 
deeper  sympathy,  and  into  closer  co-operation  for  the  future 
safety  and  progress  of  the  world. 

The  utter  absence  of  any  preparations  on  either  side  of  the 
border  line  for  defence  against  naval  or  military  attack,  is 
but  a  sign  of  the  mutual  trust  which  already  fills  our  hearts, 
and  inspires  our  international  relations.  Now  that  the  war  is 
over  in  which  the  soldiers  of  both  nations  rendered  such 
valiant  service,  it  is  very  important  that  we  should  take  stock 
of  our  mutual  relations,  of  some  things  we  have  in  common, 
and  of  other  things  we  ought  to  have  in  common.  While 
speaking  particularly  for  Canada,  may  I  with  obvious  limita- 
tions, be  understood  as  representing  to  some  extent,  the 
opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  motherland. 

Canada  the  Interi'reter. 

I  have  said  elsewhere,  and  it  may  be  worth  repeating,  t!i.it 
in  my  judgment  Canada's  chief  duty  and  opportunity  in 
world  affairs  in  these  new  times,  is  to  play  the  role  of  inter- 
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prcter  of  tho  United  States  to  Great  Britain,  and  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  United  States.  This  indeed  is  my  mission 
here  today  at  tlic  request  of  your  Cliancellor.  We  venture 
to  tliink  that  Httle  Johnny  Canuck  understands  the  psychology 
of  Uncle  Sam  and  of  John  Bull  more  intimately  than  either 
of  them  understands  the  other,  and  he  greatly  desires  to 
make  these  gentlemen  better  acquainted.  Though  we  live  in 
provinces  over  in  Canada,  we  try  not  to  he  provincial.  We  are 
related  to  a  world-wide  empire,  and  are  under  constant 
stimulus  to  live  a  world-wide  life. 

We  can  come  to  a  mutual  understanding  only  by  sincere 
appreciation  of  each  other,  by  speaking  the  truth  one  to  an- 
other in  love,  but  with  perfect  frankness  and  freedom,  and 
if  my  remarks  today  have  any  virtue  at  all  it  will  be  due 
altogether  to  their  sincerity,  and  to  the  fact  that  I  represent 
the  sentiments  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  people  of 
Canada. 

As  the  groundwork  for  mutual  understanding,  absolute 
trust  in  the  good  intentions  of  the  ordinary  people  of  both 
nations  is  fundamentally  essential. 

Politicians  are  apt  to  be  tnisunderstood  even  when  trying 
to  act  in  good  faitb,  and  the  great  security  of  nations  lies  in 
the  educated  Christian  instincts  of  the  common  people. 

There  have  been  little  ripples  of  ill-feeling  raised  by 
popular  assuinptions,  generated  principally  by  moving  pic- 
ture shows,  as  to  who  won  the  recent  war.  These  assump- 
tions I  am  glad  to  think  are  confined  to  the  less  thoughtful 
people.  Were  I  to  present  my  view  of  the  case  I  would  siin- 
ply  say  that  you  cannot  fill  a  five-gallon  measure  with  one 
gallon,  unless  you  have  four  gallons  in  first.  Wc  both,  with 
others  under  the  divine  favor  and  assistance,  won  the  war. 

If  compelled  to  confess  further,  I  would  gladly  adopt  the 
words  of  the  distinguished  American  minister  of  religion, 
speaking  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  at  Des  Moines;  I  refer  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eckman. 
In  introducing  the  British  Wesleyan  Delegate,  he  said  in  part : 
"When  we  glory  in  the  fact  that  we  were  able  to  transport 
two  millions  of  men  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  order  that 
we  might  bear  our  part  in  the  great  conflict  for  the  perma- 
nency of  Christian  civilization,  we  sometimes  overlook  the 
fact  that  it  would  have  been  possible  for  the  enetnies  of 
civilization  to  have  transported  an  equal  number  of  men 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  despoil  the  fair  cities  of  our 
Atlantic  seaboard,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  Imperial 
British  Navy  said,  'You  shall  not  cross.'  When  we  some- 
times give  ourselves  over  to  excessive  self-regard,  which  we 
frequently  imagine  to  be  a  warm  and  zealous  patriotism,  we 
are  now  and  then  led  to  speak  in  glowing  terms  about  our 
achievements.  But,  fellow-citizens  of  the  United  Stntes  of 
Ainerica,  had  it  not  been  for  the  staying  hand  of  Great 
Britain,  we  could  have  done  nothing  other  than  to  await  the 
signal  of  our  doom."  I  need  say  no  more.  This  tribute, 
touching  as  it  does  but  one  of  the  many  British  activities  in 
the  war,  is  warmer  than  we  would  have  claimed  for  our  own 
kinsmen.  Englishmen  are  proverbially  in  the  habit  of  doing 
great  things  in  an  atmosphere  of  silence.  They  might  be 
fighting  on  all  the  fronts  of  the  war,  financing  many  of  the 
allied  nations,  supplying  them  with  munitions,  and  solving 
difficult  problems  of  transportation  for  large  and  small  na- 
tions alike,  yet  no  representative  man  would  give  himself  to 
exploiting  the  Empire's  praise. 

Anglo-American  Unity. 

The  oneness  of  language  which  marks  our  two  peoples 
with  a  slight  tincture  of  Christian  feeling  would  suggest  that 
our  feet  should  be  set  upon  similar  paths  of  progress.  I 
sometimes  think  that  even  to  do  so  simple  a  thing  as  to 
extend  the  range  of  our  common  sense  would  cement  our 
unity. 

We  have  nursed  suspicions  of  each  other;  but  if  we  would 
only  sit  down  for  half  an  hour's  steady  thought  and  casting 
aside  our  pride,  and  our  prejudices,  ask  ourselves  wherein  the 
two  nationalities  difi^er  in  loyalty  to  the  highest  ideals,  we 
should  be  dumbfounded  at  our  folly,  and  all  ill-feeling  would 
vanish  into  thin  air.  Speaking  broadly,  we  should  find  no 
reasons  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  nor  in  history  itself, 
why  there  should  now  be  any  doubt  or  mistrust  between  us. 
The  same  elements  of  character  are  found  in  both  peoples  as 
such,  but  possessed  by  various  individuals  in  differing  pro- 
portions. If  there  is  any  constant  note  of  dissimilarity  it  lies 
in  your  greater  gift  of  self-expression.  It  is  something  we 
Canadians  are  prone  to  envy,  but  we  cannot  imitate.  Our 
English  brethren  are  even  more  taciturn  than  ourselves. 


In  the  matter  of  expression,  however,  I  am  told  tliat  1  have 
an  advantage  over  Champ  Clark.  1  was  being  brushed  down 
by  a  porter  in  a  Pullman  car  a  short  while  ago,  and  he  said 
to  me,  "You  remind  be,  sir,  of  a  gentleman  I  often  take  care 
of  in  my  car."  I  said,  "Who's  that?"  He  said,  "Champ 
Clark,  sir."  Then  I  said,  "Here  is  an  extra  quarter  to  give 
Champ  Clark  the  next  time  you  see  him  for  being  such  a 
good-looking  man."  He  said,  "Oh,  yes,  good  looks  is  all 
right,  but  a  fine  expression  is  ever  so  much  better." 

The  expression  of  a  fervid  patriotism  is  a  great  gift  witli 
your  people.  I  account  for  it  by  the  fact  that  the  liberty  of 
this  country  was  bought  with  precious  blood.  It  was  fought 
for ;  and  that  set  you  to  talking  about  it,  writing  about  it, 
and  singing  about  it,  until  the  war  that  won  it  became  the 
outstanding  feature  of  your  folk  lore,  and  you  developed  a 
very  distinct  national  self-consciousness,  and  out  of  that  has 
grown  by  way  of  reaction,  a  consciousness  of  selfhood  clear 
and  vivid  in  the  units  of  your  nation. 

On  the  other  hand  our  liberty  broadening  down  from 
precedent  to  precedent,  and  coming  to  us  without  any  shock 
of  anns  at  our  national  birth,  has  been  quietly  accepted  with- 
out any  great  flurry  of  exaltation.  We  inherited  it  from  our 
forefathers.  Of  them  it  may  probably  be  said  with  truth  that 
liberty  came  by  the  transfusion  of  the  blood  of  conquerors 
into  the  native  stock,  but  its  spirit  was  greatly  enlarged  by 
education,  and  made  vigorous  through  the  agency  of  power- 
ful revivals  of  religion.  By  action  and  counter-action  of  di- 
verse parties  in  the  State  the  people  widened  the  bounds  of 
freedom,  their  antagonists  being  their  helpers,  and  I  can  as- 
sure you  we  value  it  for  its  fruits  as  much  as  you  do,  and  are 
as  willing  to  die  for  it  as  you  are. 

This  English  language  has  never  couched  more  noble  senti- 
ments than  in  the  interpretations  that  your  President  gave 
from  time  to  time,  early  in  the  war,  as  to  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  the  conflict,  and  in  the  pressure  of  his  convictions 
upon  the  conscience  of  Christendom. 

Equally  grateful  to  us  also  are  the  eloquent  words  of 
Bishop  McDowell  setting  forth  the  higher  thought  of  the 
American  nation  when  he  said,  in  speaking  for  the  College 
of  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  a  few  days  ago : 

"Four  years  ago  when  we  met  the  world  war  was  on,  and 
the  United  States  had  not  entered  it.  We  shudder  to  re- 
member  'those    drugged   and   doubting  years,'   before 

His  mercy  opened  us  a  path 
To    live    with    ourselves   again, 

before  we  'firmly  made  our  choice  for  Freedom's  brotherhood.' 
Today  with  the  full  sense  of  what  it  cost  us  to  go  in,  in 
treasure  and  precious  life,  we  who  are  of  the  United   States 
reverently  repeat  the  words  : 

'Then  praise  the  Lord  most  high. 

Whose   strength   has   saved   us   whole, 
Who  bade  us  choose  that  the  flesh  should  die 
And  not  the  living  soul.'  " 

This  stanza  so  full  of  the  sentiments  which  inspired  your 
people  finds  a  prompt  response  in  our  Canadian  hearts. 

While  so  speaking  let  me  thank  you  for  the  generous 
appreciation  the  American  people  have  always  expressed  for 
the  Canadian  army.  We  like  to  think  of  it  as  the  shining 
spear  head  of  the  shock  forces  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
man  for  man  our  soldiers  were  very  much  like  your  own. 

Ideals   in   Common. 

As  indicating  our  unity  of  ideals  we  have  also  noted  with 
great  satisfaction  the  protests  made  by  important  public 
bodies  against  the  interference  of  Congress  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  Great  Britain.  These  indicate  clear  mutual  under- 
standing and  warm   international  good  will. 

But  let  ine  assure  you  that  we  Canadians  do  not  judge  the 
great  American  people,  with  their  innate  courtesy,  and  with 
their  fulness  and  fervor  of  Christian  sentiment,  by  the 
action  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  particularly  in  the  face 
of  an  approaching  election.  The  tactics  and  strategy  made 
use  of  at  times  by  our  own  politicians,  are  too  much  like 
yours  not  to  understand  your  Senators.  The  best  people  in 
this  land  tell  me  they  are  humiliated  by  the  low  platform  upon 
which  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  has  been 
discussed. 

To  degrade  a  question  of  scarcely  less  than  infinite  im- 
portance to  the  level  of  ordinary  partisan  politics  is  to  con- 
fuse the  whole  situation,  to  rob  the  people  influenced  by  the 
discussion  of  any  just  idea  of  proportionate  values,  and  so 
far  as  may  be  to  chloroform  their  moral  sense. 
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We  say  all  honor  to  the  name  of  George  Washington  and 
his  warning  against  foreign  alliances,  but  we  conceive  it  to 
be  contrary  to  the  genius  of  this  great  Republic  to  be  re- 
strained in  its  progress  by  a  dead  hand.  "New  occasions 
teach  new  duties."  "The  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with 
the  process  of  the  suns,"  and  you  will  permit  me  to  say  that 
•ill  sound  international  progress  moves  in  the  direction  of  a 
lirotherhood  of   nations. 

.•\  modern  Japanese  statesman  has  described  Japan  as  no 
longer  the  Japan  of  the  Far  East,  but  Japan  of  the  world. 
W'c  Britishers  would  like  to  see  .\nicrica,  not  America  of  the 
Western  Continent  only,  but  America  of  the  world.  Not  that 
we  wish  you  to  come  into  the  League  of  Nations  to  take 
part  in  the  wars  of  the  world,  but  to  stop  the  whole  foolish 
and  nefarious  business,  and  we  are  confident  that  in  associa- 
tion with  the   British  Empire  you  can  do  it. 

FuturK  of  British  Empirk. 

Do  not  think  of  the  British  Empire  as  it  is  today.  Think 
of  what  it  will  be.  Think  of  all  the  development  that  Canada 
is  about  to  have.  Think  of  Australia,  larger  in  area  than 
this  great  country,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Porto 
Rico,  and  holding  as  yet  only  five  millions  of  people.  Think 
of  British  Africa  with  its  provision  for  great  development  at 
different  points  between  the  Cape  and  Cairo.  Think  of  New 
Zealand  with  its  most  advanced  industrial  legislation.  Think 
of  the  teeming  millions  in  India.  The  power  of  such  an  ag- 
gregation of  nations  when  they  come  to  their  predestined 
development  is  beyond  computation ;  and  you  can  depend  upon 
it  to  band  itself  together,  and  unite  with  you,  if  you  wish  it, 
for  the  permanent  peace  of  the  world.  I  beseech  you  Amer- 
ican people  in  the  name  of  the  bleeding  heart  of  humanity, 
disappoint  us  not.  I  speak  for  a  nation  that  has  suffered 
relatively  twelve  times  as  much  as  you  have  in  proportion 
to  your  population.  We  need  your  big  brotherly  help.  "Come 
inside  the  door,"  and  as  E.x-President  Taft  says,  "put  the 
house  to  rights  afterwards."  Americanize  the  Covenant  if 
you  will,  but  if  you  truly  Americanize  it  you  will  Britishize 
it,  for  we  are  not  dead  to  the  need  of  self-preservation,  and 
are  as  keen  and  strong  on  democratic  ideals  as  you  are.  We 
shed  our  blood  and  rolled  up  a  huge  debt  in  Canada  so  great 
that  your  financiers  by  processes  of  reckoning  too  obscure 
for  me  to  fathom,  charge  us  a  rate  of  exchange  which  would 
suggest  to  the  common  mind  that  we  are  in  a  condition  of 
semi-bankruptcy,  though  we  are  stronger  financially  than 
ever  in  our  history.  It  is  true  that  for  the  moment,  owing 
to  our  immense  expenditures  in  the  war,  and  our  extension 
of  credits  to  impoverished  and  suffering  peoples,  we  lack 
ready  money  to  meet  our  immediate  obligations. 

We  shadowed  our  homes  so  deeply  by  bereavement  that 
nothing  but  the  light  of  eternal  day  can  lift  the  darkness,  and 
we  did  this  for  things  we  believe  in,  and  enjoy,  not  merely 
dream  about,  or  hope  to  get. 

It  is  true  that  in  attaining  peace,  we  leaned  towards  France 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  terrible  blood-letting  through  which 
she  has  passed,  and  because  she  needs  strong  guarantees 
against  German  aggression,  but  we  really  want  as  humane  a 
peace  as  you  do,  and  need  your  help  to  ensure  it.  We  fer- 
vently pray  that  you  may  be  saved  from  the  fear  of  accept- 
ing the  conditions  of  high  leadership  in  world  affairs,  and 
that  you  may  be  fitted  by  Heaven  worthily  to  fill  a  larger 
place  in  determining  the  destinities  of  mankind.  Why  have 
you  been  raised  to  the  pedestal  of  wealth  and  power  upon 
which  you  now  stand,  but  for  such  a  time  as  this. 

I  know  that  many  of  your  people  think  much  of  the  blots 
upon  the  civilization  of  the  British  Empire.  We  deplore  them 
as  much  as  you  do.  You  think  democracy  is  in  a  backward 
condition  in  India,  but  we  are  advancing  it  as  rapidly  as  we 
can.  I  do  not  say  it  to  sink  the  mountain  to  a  plain  and 
make  an  equal  baseness,  but  to  put  our  mutual  understand- 
ing upon  corner  stones  of  equal  truth,  when  I  ask  you  to 
think  of  your  last  treatment  of  the  Red  Indian,  when  tempted 
to  reflect  severely  upon  British  treatment  of  the  East  Indian. 
We  bear  the  white  man's  burden  in  that  country  as  a  sacred, 
divine  trust. 

I  went  to  Leeds,  England,  tn  obtain  the  services  of  Sir 
Michael  Sadler,  wishing  to  bring  liim  to  Canada  temporarily, 
to  advise  us  in  the  development  of  a  scheme  of  moral  educa- 
tion. To  facilitate  his  coming,  1  offered  to  pay  his  expenses 
to  Winnipeg,  by  way  of  Yokohama,  Shanghai  and  Vancouver. 
He  had,  however,  committed  himself  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  go  to  India  to  reorganize  Calcutta  University  for 
the  purpose   of   making  it  a   means  of   assisting  to   forward 


democracy  in  that  great  land,  and  he  would  not  forsake  his 
task.  Secretary  Montague  has  carried  through  the  House  of 
Commons  a  bill  providing  for  large  extensions  of  freedom 
and  democratic  responsibility  upon  the  part  of  the  East  In- 
dians, and  if  you  do  not  extend  too  rapidly  the  privileges  of 
democracy  among  the  Filipinos,  it  will  permit  us  to  make 
steady  advancement  in  democratic  ideals  in  the  great  Indian 
empire.  The  world  is  not  safe  for  democracy  without  edu- 
cation  for  citizenship. 

An  American  gentleman  of  considerable  intelligence  asked 
me  with  some  vehemence  what  about  the  atrocities  of  the 
British  in  South  Africa  which  brought  about  the  war.  He 
possibly  had  Belgium  and  the  Congo  in  the  back  of  his  mind. 
Y'et  I  presume  that  the  worst  that  could  be  said  about  that 
war  is  that  it  was  prosecuted  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
invested  capital  and  its  profits,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  if 
the  United  States  should  drift  into  war  with  Mexico,  there 
would  not  be  somebody  who  would  lay  the  charge  of  atroci- 
ties at  your  door,  though  you  would  be  protecting  British- 
Canadian  capital  as  well  as  your  own. 

Events  as  they  have  turned  out  in  South  Africa,  however, 
furnish  a  striking  proof  of  the  unique  genius  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  government  of  diverse  peoples,  and  of  her 
power  of  winning  the  admiration  and  affection  of  all  parts 
of  the  Empire — witness  the  conduct  of  South  Africa  during 
the  war. 

After  all  Great  Britain  is  a  wonderful  old  empire.  Its  ro- 
mance grips  us  Cana.dians.  A  few  months  ago  there  was 
gathered  in  London  a  number  of  notables,  including  General 
Seeley  and  General  Smuts.  In  speaking  on  that  occasion 
General  Seeley  said  that  when  he  was  in  the  South  .African 
War  he  learned  that  there  was  a  graduate  of  Cambridge 
University  fighting  on  the  other  side  and  he  himself  was  a 
graduate  of  Cambridge  LIniversity.  He  learned  that  this 
gentleman  was  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple,  London,  and 
he  himself  was  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple,  London,  He 
learned  that  he  was  a  Commander  of  Cavalry,  and  he  him- 
self was  a  Commander  of  Cavalry.  One  day  this  officer  rode 
rapidly  down  the  veldt  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
Gen.  Seeley's  orderly  told  him  the  rider  was  Gen.  Smuts. 
Seeley  got  the  first  rifle  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  he  aimed 
to  kill,  he  fired,  but  missed.  Later  the  two  gentlemen  were 
engaged  in  elaborating  a  Constitution  for  the  South  African 
Commonwealth.  Later  still  they  were  joint  members  of  the 
British  Privy  Council  and  worked  together  drafting  the  terms 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  "I  am  here,"  General  Seeley 
said,  "to  propose  a  toast  tonight  to  the  health  of  Gen.  Smuts." 
There  is  no  other  empire  in  the  world  of  which  such  a  story 
could  be  told. 

The   Irish    Question. 

And  poor  Ireland  puzzles  your  people.  It  puzzles  us  and 
it  puzzles  the  Irish  themselves.  It  is  a  perpetually  running 
sore  in  the  British  body  politic.  The  ointment  has  not  yet 
been  found  that  will  cure  it.  There  seems  to  be  no  specific 
known  to  man  which  will  meet  the  case.  She  has  suffered 
much  from  many  physicians,  and  feels  no  better,  but  rather 
worse.  The  sins  of  our  fathers  of  a  darker  age  in  Great 
Britain,  are  being  visited  upon  their  children,  and  the  cliildren 
are  at  their  wit's  end  to  know  how  to  atone  for  those  sins. 

But  speaking  for  Great  Britain,  again  I  may  say  we  are 
doing  the  best  we  can.  We  are  not  working  in  a  vacuum  but 
with  elements  that  are  hard  to  control  and  interests  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  harmonize.  While  the  Irish 
people  possess  many  qualities  of  a  most  engaging  character,  - 
they  have  an  immense  capacity  for  hatred,  however  they  came 
by  it,  and  in  view  of  their  internecine  strifes  it  is  not  clear 
that  the  interest  of  the  whole  people  would  be  served  if  the 
British  Government  should  relinquish  all  control.  The  arm- 
chair critic  has  an  easy  task,  but  the  practical  statesman 
makes  progress  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  The  colt  browses 
and  capers  about  the  pasture,  but  the  old  horse  must  draw  the 
load  sometimes  in  harness  that  chafes  and  galls.  Admin- 
istering affairs  in  Ireland  is  no  coltish  job.  I  was  there  in 
1017  when  an  Irish  Convention,  representative  of  nearly  all 
important  sections  of  opinion  in  Ireland,  was  about  to  assem- 
ble at  the  request  of  the  British  Government.  They  had  been 
told  that  if  they  could  work  out  any  satisfactory  system  of 
government  themselves,  it  would  be  granted  to  them,  but  they 
could  not  agree  as  to  what  they  wanted.  This  is  the  crux 
of  the  whole  situation — if  they  could  agree  amongst  them- 
selves, they  could  have  almost  anything  short  of  complete 
separation   from  Great  Britain. 
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I  was  in  Cork  one  evening  when  a  number  of  political 
prisoners  arrived  wlio  had  been  released  from  prison  in 
Dublin  to  put  the  Irish  in  good  humor  for  the  discussion  of 
the  terms  of  the  new  Constitution  which  had  been  promised 
them.  These  released  prisoners  were  met  at  the  railway 
depot  by  five  thousand  Sinn  Feincrs  who  escorted  them 
through  the  city.  The  Sinn  Feiners  were  well  drilled  men, 
and  carried  themselves  in  erect  military  fashion.  In  a  few 
hours  a  riot  was  staged,  in  which  one  man  was  killed  and 
thirty-eight  wounded.  I  escaped  home  from  the  Conference 
Church  safely,  but  those  who  came  a  little  after  took  refuge 
in  tram  cars  to  avoid  the  "stones  and  bullets  flying  around 
them. 

An  Irish  gentleman,  illustrating  the  character  of  his  people, 
told  me  a  rather  amusing  story  of  a  certain  man,  who  hav- 
ing got  into  an  altercation,  had  his  ear  almost  bitten  oflf. 
He  was  taken  before  a  judge  and  examined  for  discovery. 
The  judge  said  to  him,  "Do  you  think,  sir,  you  could  recog- 
nize your  antagonist?"  He  replied,  "Sure  I  could;  I've  got 
his  nose  in  my  pocket." 

Oh,  Ireland  is  a  problem,  and  I  am  sure  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  would  give  a  fabulous  reward  to  any 
American  genius  who  could  suggest  a  real  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  That  would  be  a  thousand  times  more  to  the  point 
than  passing  condemnatory  resolutions  by  the  Senate  of  this 
country.  You  might  as  reasonably  punish  a  man  for  being 
afflicted  with  an  hereditary  disease,  as  blame  the  British  of 
today  for  Ireland's  condition. 

Democracy  in   C.^n.nu.x  and  Great  Britain. 

We  have  in  Canada,  however,  no  inherited  grievances,  nor 
grievance  of  any  kind  against  old  England.  We  have  every 
measure  of  freedom  that  we  could  desire  and  are  shaping  our 
own  destiny.  I  was  sitting  at  dinner  in  Southern  California 
a  few  weeks  ago,  when  a  chipper  old  lady  turned  to  me 
quickly  and  said,  "How  are  you  governed  in  Canada?"  Well, 
I  scarcely  sliould  liave  said  it,  but  being  on  this  side  of  the 
boundary  line,  and  under  the  influence  of  your  gift  for  self- 
expression,  I  somehow  could  not  help  it,  so  I  blurted  out, 
"We  have  the  most  democratic  Government  on  the  face  of 
the  earth."  Of  course  I  went  on  to  prove  it,  which  I  need 
not  do  in  this  intelligent  presence. 

I  will  say,  however,  tliat  the  King,  as  you  know,  has  no 
independent  governmental  authority.  He  stands  to  us  as 
the  living  symbol  of  the  unity  of  the  empire— a  most  useful 
function.  The  Commons  can  control  the  House  of  Lords.  If 
the  Lords  twice  refuse  to  pass  a  bill  sent  them  by  the  Com- 
moners, it  can  be  enacted  into  law  without  their  consent. 
These  arrangements  provide  for  unity  of  action  and  con- 
centration of  power.  No  member  of  the  Cabinet  can  hold 
office  unless  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons.  All  bills 
relating  to  the  expenditure  of  money  must  emanate  from  that 
House,  the  members  of  which  are  directly  and  always  re- 
sponsible to  the  people,  and  if  at  any  time  the  administration 
fails  to  command  the  confidence  of  a  majority  of  the  electors, 
it  may  be  turned  out,  without  waiting  for  the  lapse  of  four 
years  or  any  definite  fraction  thereof.  That,  we  conceive  to 
be  democracy  in  government.  In  our  view  the  measure  of 
ordered  liberty  is  the  measure  of  control  which  each  citizen 
exercises  in  the  government  of  the  country. 

The  same  statements  apply  to  Canada  with  a  change  of 
terms,  substituting  the  Governor  General  for  the  King,  and 
;he  Senate  for  the  House  of  Lords.  We  have  not  yet  obtained 
complete  control  of  our  Senate,  which  is  not  an  elective  but 
an  appointed  body,  appointed,  however,  not  by  the  King 
or  Governor  General,  but  by  the  people's  government,  yet  it 
^eems  to  be  written  in  the  book  of  fate  that  a  party  pledged 
'o  the  abolition  of  the  Senate  will  next  come  into  power  in 
)ur  country.  If  they  carry  out  their  policy,  we  shall  have 
nill  further  broadened  down  our  liberty,  "firm  based  upon 
'he  people's  will." 

A  gentleman  in  Canada  on  his  honeymoon  trip  took  his 
oride  to  Ottawa,  and  going  to  the  House  of  Commons  they 
A-atched  with  great  interest  the  proceedings  of  our  repre- 
sentatives. He  then  said  to  her,  "Would  you  like  to  see  the 
"^Tuseum?"  She  said,  "I  would."  He  took  her  to  the  Senate 
Chamber  and  after  she  had  looked  at  the  gentlemen  there 
for  some  time,  she  turned  in  amazement  to  her  husband  and 
gasped,  "Why,  some  of  them  look  as  if  they  were  almost 
alive." 

You  must  sometimes  ask  yourselves  the  question  whether 
your  Senate  and  Senators  have  entered  the  promised  land 
and  are  alive  to  the  new  age  into  which  the  world  has  come. 


Some  of  them  are,  thank  God,  but  others  still  lodge  in  some 
vast  wilderness. 

1'"ducation  Tin;  Curi;  ot-'  Misunderstandincs. 

It  is  quite  clear,  I  think,  that  any  lack  of  sympathy  between 
us  is  not  due  to  fundamental  dissimilarity  of  ideals,  but 
altogether  to  education.  I  have  about  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  blood  is  education  condensed  and  fluid.  We  talk  about 
American  blood  and  British  blood  as  though  they  were  com- 
posed of  diiiferent  elements,  but  so  far  as  I  can  see,  if  it  is 
real  American,  or  real  English  blood,  it  is  what  it  is  as  ihe 
result  of  education.  We  use  the  expression  "blood"  loosely 
as  a  synonym  for  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  different 
nationalities.  It  is  therefore  immensely  important  that  we 
should  assimilate  our  educational  results. 

1  do  not  know  how  much  this  generation  is  responsible  for 
it,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  impression  has  got  into  vhc 
minds  of  many  American  people  that  monarchy  is  of  the 
devil.  This  is  one  thing  that  has  tended  to  separate  us. 
Then  the  word  "subject"  used  to  describe  the  citizens  of 
the  empire  should  be  suppressed  as  it  carries  with  it  certain 
historic  implications  which  had  some  significance  in  earlier 
days,  but  the  world  has  now  no  justifiable  content"  of  the 
old  kind,  and  it  serves  to  mislead  those  who  have  but  su|)er- 
ficial  knowledge  of  our  institutions.  The  use  by  the  King 
of  the  expression  "my  government"  is  an  unfortunate  and 
misleading  anachronism. 

At  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  that  great  center  of  light  and  leading, 
an  American  young  lady  said  to  a  friend  of  mine  early  in 
the  war,  "Would  not  this  be  a  great  time  for  Canada  to  rebel 
and  get  her  liberty?"     That  is  beyond  comment. 

On  our  side  of  the  line  we  believe  that  autocracy  is  of 
the  devil,  wherever  it  may  reside,  or  under  whatever  label 
it  may  hide  itself,  but  it  does  not  exist  only  in  a  monarchy. 
It  did  exist  in  the  King  George,  who  wickedly  provoked  the 
American  colonists  to  rebellion,  but  it  does  not  exist  in  the 
King  George  of  today.  He  is  a  King  who  knows  and  keeps 
with  due  reserve,  and  dignity,  his  place.  Neither  is  it  found 
in  that  happy  young  warrior  whose  bonnie  ways  win  all 
our  hearts,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  heir-apparent  to  the  throne. 
He  showed  his  mettle  a  few  days  ago  in  New  Zealand  during 
a  railroad  strike  in  which  Laborites  refused  to  run  trains 
for  the  use  of  the  people,  but  would  permit  one  to  run  for 
the  convenience  of  the  Prince,  when  he  refused  it,  saying, 
"I  am  one  of  the  people." 

In  our  view  the  thought  that  monarchy  is  always  and  alto- 
gether evil  seems  to  have  impregnated  your  nation.  This  is 
accounted  for  we  think  by  a  great  deal  of  fiction  in  your 
school  histories.  Your  own  brilliant  novelist,  Owen  Wister, 
says  that  of  40  school  histories  used  20  years  ago,  in  68  of 
your  cities,  and  in  many  more  unreported,  4  tell  the  truth 
about  King  George  the  Third's  Pocket  Parliament,  and  H2 
suppress  it.  Today,  he  says,  your  books  are  not  much  better. 
Thousands  of  your  American  children  all  over  the  country 
are  still  being  given  a  version  of  the  Revolution,  and  ihe 
political  state  of  England  at  that  time,  which  is  as  faulty  as 
King  George  the  Third's  Government.  He  says  that  this 
teacliing  plays  straight  into  the  hands  of  your  enemies ;  and  it 
assuredly  does.  Very  few  of  your  children  (or  for  that 
matter  scarcely  any  of  our  children)  know  that  when  your 
forefathers  began  their  fight  for  independence,  there  was  no 
such  a  thing  in  existence  as  an  American  citizen — not  one. 
That  class  of  person  became  evident  upon  this  planet  some 
time  after.  The  "embattled  farmers"  were  British  colonists 
who  fought  for  liberties  already  enjoyed  by  their  fathers 
and  brothers  in  England,  but  denied  to  them.  They  fought 
because  they  had  English  convictions  in  their  hearts.  It  was 
because  they  believed  in  the  English  tradition  of  liberty  they 
gave  their  lives  to  uphold  and  extend  it.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  only  a  further  evolution  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  liberty,  embodied  much  earlier  in  the  Magna  Charta 
wrung  from  King  John,  and  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  for  oppos- 
ing which  King  Charles  later  lost  his  head. 

Few  of  the  rising  generation  know  that  Pitt,  the  great 
Earl  of  Chatham,  so  vehemently  denounced  the  treatment  of 
American  colonists  by  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  that  he 
was  overcome  and  fell  in  a  fainting  fit  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  was  carried  out  to  die. 

Few  of  us  recall  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  sufficient 
enlistments  among  the  English  to  fight  against  your  fore- 
fathers in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  that  17,000  Hessian 
mercenaries  (men  of  German  blood)  were  sent  out  to  fight 
and  retreat  before  the  outraged  colonists. 
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We  fully,  most  heartily,  and  without  the  sliglitest  reser- 
vation of  feeling,  approve  of  the  War  of  Independence,  and 
rejoice  in  its  success.  With  the  spirit  we  possess  in  Canada, 
we  would  do  the  same  thing  under  similar  circumstances,  so 
that  in  our  relation  to  that  great  event,  there  is  nothing  to 
repress,  but  everything  to  increase  our  high  regard  for  ihe 
American  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  equally  sorry,  yes,  more  sorry, 
that  few  of  our  Canadian  children  realize  as  they  should  do, 
that  it  was  the  blood  shed  upon  American  soil  by  your  fore- 
fathers which  procured  the  large,  may  I  not  say,  the  perfect 
liberty  which  we  now  enjoy.  The  reaction  of  the  American 
Revolution  upon  the  British  (jovernment  was  such  as  to  lead 
to  a  new  policy  in  the  treatment  of  her  colonies  by  Great 
Britain,  which  not  only  inured  to  the  benetit  of  Canada,  but 
of  all  British  possessions  from  the  great  overseas  dominions 
to  the  smallest  dependencies  of  the  empire. 

The  experiment  of  American  nationality,  owing  to  the 
tragic  circumstances  of  its  beginning,  and  its  huge  material 
success  has  challenged  the  attention  of  mankind  so  that  to 
you  as  a  Republic  the  down-trodden  peoples  of  the  world 
look  wistfully  for  example  and  inspiration.  The  American 
Revolution  has  been  a  world-wide  blessing,  and  1  regret  that 
in  the  interest  of  truth  and  good  will  our  children  are  not 
better  informed  of  this  fact. 

I  count  it  a  most  regrettable  circumstance  that  the  occur- 
rence of  the  last  great  war  prevented  the  due  celebration 
of  one  hundred  years  of  peace  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Brittanic  peoples.  In  that  event  the  history 
of  our  mutual  relations  would  have  been  re-written  and 
probably  truth  would  have  taken  the  place  of  fiction  in  our 
public  schools  on  both  sides;  for  we  confess  to  literature  that 
is  too  unscrupulously  patriotic  to  convey  an  exactly  truthful 
impression.  I  wish  that  this  re-writing  of  history  through 
a  commission  to  be  appointed  jointly  by  our  two  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  peoples,  under  the  aegis  of  our  universities,  might  still 
be  done  in  the  interests  of  international  understanding  and 
good  will.  Two  such  powers  animated  as  we  are  by  Christian 
ideals,  however  imperfectly  they  may  be  realized,  should  be 
working  together  by  every  possible  means  for  the  world's 
peace  and  progress.     I  am  sure  God  wills  it. 

Spiritu.m,  Forcks  of  Good  Wii.i.. 

One  word  more.  That  we  may  keep  our  two  democracies 
pure  and  progressive,  it  is  Ijecoming  more  evident  every  day 
that  we  must  submit  democracy  itself  to  a  moral  criterion 
beyond  itself,  whether  this  be  found  in  common  law,  in 
conscience,  in  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  or 
in  what  we  believe  to  be  the  divine  will.  We  must  not  make 
a  god  of  it  and  worship  it,  or  it  will  betray  our  people  with 
false  hopes,  and  arrest  the  growth  of  national  character, 
and  possibly  destroy  our  civilization.  The  eye  of  the  soul 
must  ever  search  beyond  the  material,  and  "find  those  invisible 
principles,  which  girding  the  divine  throne,  are  a  girdle  of 
strength  to  all  nations  who  seek  unto  the  highest  life.  Let 
me  quote  some  words  recently  sent  forth  by  Lloyd  George. 
Prime  Minister  of  Britain;  Sir  Robert  Borden,  Premier  of 
Canada,  and  the  premiers  of  four  other  British  Dominions, 
in  which  they  say  that  "neither  education,  science,  diplomacy 
or  commercial  prosperity,  when  allied  with  belief  in  the 
material  forces  as  the  ultimate  power,  are  real  foundations 
for  the  development  of  the  world's  life."  The  League  of 
Nations  will  be  a  failure  unless  men  are  possessed  of  the 
spirit  of  good  will. 

For  the  complete  fulfillment  of  a  world  destiny  and  the 
exaltation  of  national  life  to  its  true  poise,  we  must  look 
beyond  ourselves  and  accept  such  a  mission  to  more  back- 
ward peoples  as  the  League  of  Nations  is  destined  to  provide. 
I  believe  that,  including  the  United  States  of  .America,  the 
League  of  Nations  will  yet  become  a  fact  accomplished,  and 
when  it  gets  properly  down  to  work  it  will  do  much  more 
than  merely  prevent  war  and  protect  weaker  nations.  The 
logic  of  the  world's  need  will  lead  it  to  evolve  a  constructive 
moral  program.  It  will  unify  and  exalt  the  conscience  of 
mankind  on  many  other  issues  besides  that  of  labor.  To  this 
end  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  educational  institutions  of 
our  countries  must  supply  those  intellectual  and  spiritual 
influences  and  inspirations,  which  will  enable  the  two  powers 
we  represent  here   today  to  rise  to  their  divine   opportunity. 

In  this  sublime  atmosphere.  Church  and  State,  spirit  and 
body,  will  coalesce  in  an  organism,  which  we  can  call  by  no 
lower,  and  yet  no  higher  name  than  the  Kingdom  of  God. 


American  University  Fellows  for  1920-1921. 

Nanii',  Nominuling  Instilution,  Subject  and  1'Uh\-  of  Study. 

Olin    Winthrop    Blackett,    Wesleyan    University,    Kcononiics, 
Harvard   University. 

Margaret    Hamner    Bomar,   University   of   Virginia,    Historj', 
American  University. 

Alexander  Brady,  University  College,  Toronto,  Modern    His- 
tory, Oxford  University. 

John  Robert  Chappell,  Jr.,  William  and  Mary  College,  Diplom- 
acy, American   University. 

Henry    Chung,    University   of    Nebraska,    History    of    Korea, 
American  University. 
>    Erwin  Ramsdell  Goodenough,  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Clas- 
sical Philosophy,  Oxford  University. 

Evangeline    Harris,    University    College,    Toronto,    Classics, 
Oxford  University. 

Henry  Martyn  Lewis,  Jr.,  William  and  Mary  College.  Diplom- 
acy, American  University. 

Ella  M.  Martin,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Zoology,  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

Frederick    Peter   Myers,   University   of    Virginia,    Diplomacy. 
American  University. 

Elmer  Lewis  Sevringhaus,  University  of  Wisconsin,   Medical 
Research,  Harvard  University. 

Harold  Rideout  Willoughby,  Wesleyan  University,  New  Testa- 
ment, University  of  Chicago. 


Recent  Gifts  of  Money. 

Acknowledgment  of  sums  less  than  five  dollars  is  con- 
sidered a  receipt  therefor. 

General  /^n;id— $1,000.00.  Geo.  H.  JMaxwell ;  $.')0.00,  F.  C. 
Dunn ;  $25.00,  Woburn.  Mass.,  M.  E.  Church,  J.  L.  Spaulding, 
Jr.,  L.  J.  Birney;  $20.00,  J.  L.  Harvey;  $15.00,  Edward  Marsh, 

F.  P.  Luce,  H.  S.  Bradley;  $10.00,  B.  T.  Williston,  G.  S. 
Spencer,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Robinson;  $5.00,  Maple  St-  M-  E.  Church, 
Lynn,  Mass.,  First  M.  E.  Church  Sunday  School,  Somerville, 
Mass.,  F.  Palladino,  A.  J.  Hayes,  C.  O.  Dorchester.  Alex. 
Kerr,  Mary  B.  Welch ;  $4.00,  Emma  C.  Wells ;  $2.00,  Edward 
Marsh,  H.  H.  Crane,  W.  H.  Powell,  L.  C.  Wright.  Mrs.  H. 
Morgan,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Allan;  $1.00,  W.  T.  Perrin,  J.  W.  Gorster, 
L.  H.  Webber,  B.  Johnson,  Ida  A.  Buck,  Miss  E.  B.  Russell, 
Elizabeth   Rutherford,   "Extra,"   B.   L.   Jennings. 

McKinlcy  Memorial  Hall  Fund— $100.00,  Kate  S.  Gillespie; 
$10.00,  B.  D.  Barton;  $8.00.  L.  G,  Gunn ;  $5.00,  C.  E.  Rnch, 
Saml.  Jones,  L.  M.  Oaklev.  T.  M.  Pender;  $4.00.  Anna 
Poucher;    $3.00.    G.    H.    Cooley ;    $2.00.    P.    C.    Smith;    $1.00, 

G.  E.  Tifft,  Emma  Webb. 

Bishop  Hamilton  Lectureship  Fund — $5.00,  E.  J.  Kulp. 
G.    E.    Mayer;    $4.00,    Lydia   E.    Davis;    $3.00,    E.    S.    Gahan. 

C.  N.  Garland ;  $1.00,  F.  K.  Gamble,  C.  L.  Hall. 
Chancellor's  House   Fund—$V20.00,    G.    W.   Taylor;   $10.00, 

J.  R.  T.  Lathrop,  J.  T.  Carson;  $5.00,  O.  J.  Shoop,  J.  F. 
Jose,  R.  A.  Thompson,  J.  I.  Bartholomew;  $4.00,  Wm.  Bran- 
field;  $:i.00,  J.  E.  Manning,  D.  L.  Marsh,  B.  S.  Swartz ; 
$2.00.  C.  P.  Savrs,  S.  K.  Moore,  J.  R.  Mason,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Bell, 

D.  F.  Faulkner;  $1.00,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Patterson-Abell,  D.  L.  Myers, 
H.  S.  Miner,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Sickler,  H.  B.  Slider,  L.  A.  Kil- 
patrick,   W.  D.  Woodward. 

Bishop  McCahe  Lectureship  Fund— %\.00,  H.  P.  Taylor. 

Americanization  School  Fnnd—$W0.OO,  Charles  B.  Mitchell. 
L.  S.  Starrett;  $25.00,  F.  E.  Baldwin,  Col.  and  Mrs.  N.  P. 
Pond  Wm.  Nottingham ;  $10.00,  W.  F.  McClure.  J.  A.  Loyster. 
L.  K.  Van  Allen,  D.  E.  Field,  E.  Z.  Wallower ;  $6.00,  Ernst 
Althaus;  $5.00,  J.  E.  Bailey,  C.  E.  Beeman,  Sarah  E.  Ham- 
mett,  Orville  Rector,  P.  L.  Miller,  L.  J.  Birney,  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Wheeler  R.  B.  Elliott,  O.  B.  Chassell.  P.  H.  Riegel,  Clara 
L  Fisk.  F.  T.  Keener,  H.  W.  Selby.  L.  B.  :\Iatthias.  Ashley 
McDowell  P  R.  McCrum;  $3.00,  Catherine  Sharpless,  J.  L. 
Hondorf,  Alvaro  L.  Thompson,  Wm.  D.  Weyraugh;  $2.00. 
W  E  Askev  T  L.  Blair,  Mrs.  Wortlev  Anderson,  Mddred 
Yale,^'o.  G."  Thomas,  C.  C.  P.  Hiller,  J.  S.  Fowle,  F.  W. 
Greydon,  Nellie  Hammond,  I.  D.  Beebe,  Bertha  Kernan. 
Alice  H  Beach.  A.  Howard  Johnson,  R.  D.  Wilson,  Mrs. 
H  L  Jacobs,  Minnie  J.  Brown;  $1.50,  Hazel  Pike;  $1.00. 
Helene  M.  Neville,  J.  W.  Russell,  J.  C.  Weaver,  W.  S.  Swart- 
wood  J  E.  Roffee,  Henry  Gransel.  Rose  Rickenbrode,  O.  W. 
Ferguson,  H.  C.  Mills,  Bessie  R.  Gasper,  E.  E.  Chafifee. 
G  H  Bishop,  NJ  E.  Nickerson,  Blanche  C.  Smith.  L.  M. 
Flocken    J.    I.    Bartholomew,   W.    H.    Moseley,    Mrs.    E.    D. 
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Lomas.  F.  M.  Canfield,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Spencer,  Kcniitth  ('.ill, 
R.  G.  Stewart,  Ansel  Lathrop,  Merritt  Earl,  K.  G.  Anderson. 
Mrs.  David  Hagner,  H.  A.  Renwick,  W.  M.  Leiser,  Jr.,  H.  K. 
Gordon,  Clarence  Young,  W.  E.  Roth,  Cora  A.  Stcmple,  Mrs, 
E.  L.  Stirlen,  Miss  "Ada  Scoville. 


Bishop  John  Hhvi.  Vincent 
Action  of  Trustees  on  the  Death  of  Bishop  Vincent. 

The  Trustees  of  the  American  University,  assem- 
bled in  their  annual  meeting  on  June  2,  li)20,  having 
heard  of  the  death  of  Bishop  John  Heyl  Vincent,  a 
Trustee  for  many  years,  desire  to  put  on  record  their 
sincere  appreciation  of  his  life,  character  and  services, 
and  to  place  the  following  item  in  the  minutes  of  tlic 
meeting : 

The  death  of  Bishop  John  11.  \'incent  removes  a 
most  interesting  and  influential  figure  from  our  Board 
and  from  American  life.  Our  own  interest  in  him  lies 
chiefly  in  his  relation  to  education.  He  was  a  brilliant 
secretary,  a  very  inspiring  and  suggestive  preacher 
and  bishop,  a  vigorous  and  instructive  writer  and  a 
master  organizer ;  but  he  was  above  all  a  man  with 
vision,  outlook  and  purpose.  He  literally  invented  or 
discovered  the  Chautauqua  idea,  and  by  so  doing  has 
brought  learning  to  life,  popularized  higher  education, 
stimulated  the  common  mind  to  read  and  study  as 
])rol)ably  no  one  else  in  our  history  has  ever  done, 
lie  lacked  a  college  education,  but  opened  the  college 
vision  to  tens  of  thousands.  He  missed  the  discipline 
of  a  college,  but  by  self  discipline  made  himself  worthy 
and  fit  to  stand  w'ith  the  world's  elect.  He  has  done 
vastly  more  than  most  men  to  "Keep  the  soul  6f  the 
world  alive." 

(Signed)      \Vm.  F.  McDowi'XL, 
Coi^LlNS  DiCNNY, 

1,.  B.  Wilson. 


Giving  Twice  by  Giving  Once. 

When  we  first  said  through  the  Courier,  "We  want 
a  book,''  we  did  not  know  that  we  were  to  give  the 
donors  the  privilege  of  doing  so  much  good  twice  by 
doing  good  once.-  It  was  imperative  that  we  should 
have  a  reference  library  in  the  school  room  where  we 
were  conducting  a  high-class  school.  We  had  learned 
of  the  sudden  death  of  the  Methodist  preacher  who 
had  so  valuable  a  scholarly  library.  We  had  not  seen 
the  books  nor  did  we  know  just  the  needs  of  the  home 
where  the  mother  must  now  give  herself  to  constant 
eni|)loyment  to  give  her  two  bright  and  appreciative 
children  an  education  worthy  of  their  father.  Now 
that  the  books  have  come  to  the  University  and  that 
thus  far  we  have  been  able  to  send  the  good  woman 
one-half  the  cost  of  the  library  we  crn  assure  every 
giver  who  gave  a  dollar  toward  this  purchase  that  has 


not  only  ]Hit  the  University  under  obligation  to  him 
for  even  a  better  collection  of  books  than  we  had  an- 
ticipated but  he  should  know  the  great  joy  he  has 
helped  to  bring  into  the  home  of  the  fatherless  family. 
Was  it  not  the  big  hearted  Burns  who  wrote : 

"To  mak'  a  happy   fireside   clime 
To  wean  and  wife 
That's  the  true  patlios  and  sublime 
O'   human   life." 


Table  Talk. 


What  the  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  need 
is  less  controversy  and  more  school  houses. 

The  school  year  of  the  American  University  is  di- 
vided into  four  terms  of  eleven  weeks  each. 

The  summer  term  of  the  American  University  in 
the  down-town  branch  has  been  an  agreeable  success. 

The  union  of  the  George  Washington  University 
with  the  American  University  is  probable. 


Combined    Faculty    of    the    School    of    Diplomacy, 
Jurisprudence,   and   Citizenship. 

The  Right  Rev.  John  W,  Hamilton,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University. 

Albert  H.  Putney,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Constitutional  and  International  Law  and  Diplomatic  His- 
tory, and  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

Frank  -W.  Collier,  S.T.B.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Racial 
Psychology  and  Comparative  Religion,  and  Director  of 
Research. 

Charles  C.  Tansill,  .\.M.,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Congressional 
Reference  Bureau,  Professor  of  History. 

Charles  W.  Needham,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  Solicitor,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  former  President  of 
George  Washington  University,  Professor  of  Comparative 
Constitutional   Law  and    Interstate   Commerce    Law. 

Lester  H.  Woolsey,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Solicitor,  State  Depart- 
ment, Lecturer  on  International  Law. 

Paul  Kaufman,  .\.M.,  Ph.D.,  Bureau  Chief,  .\merican 
Red   Cross,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Ales  Hrdlicka,  M.D.,  Curator  of  Physiological  Anthro- 
pology, Smithsonian  Institution,  Professor  of  Anthropol- 
ogy and  Ethnography. 

Frederick  JuchhofT,  LL.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Econom- 
ics, William  and   Mary  College,   Professor  of   Economics. 

Charles  F.  Carusi,  LL.M.,  LL.D.,  Dean,  National  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  Professor  of  Legal  History. 

James  Hamilton  Lewis,  Lecturer  on  Special  Topics  in  Con- 
stitutional Law. 

William  Ray  Manning,  .\M..  Ph.D.,  .Adviser's  Office, 
South  .\nierican  .\fTairs,  State  Department.  Lecturer  on 
Latin-.\nierican  llistory,  Industry.  Connnerce,  and  Cul- 
ture. 

Ray  O.  Hall,  .\.M.,  Trade  Adviser's  Office,  State  De- 
partment, Lecturer  on  Trade  with  Near  East  and  Far  East. 

Edwin  S.  Puller,  Ph.B.,  Chief  Foreign  Permits  Bureau, 
State  Department,  Lecturer  on  Citizenship  and  Passports. 

Hayden  Johnson,  LL.M.,  Lecturer  on  Federal  Corporations. 

Gilbert  O.  Nations,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  on  Roman  and  Canon 
Law. 

A.  K.  Schmavonian,  A.B.,  LL.M.,  former  Adviser  of 
American  Embassy,  Constantinople,  Lecturer  on  Oriental 
History  and  Mohammedan   Law. 

Henry  L.  Bryan.  LL.M.,  Lecturer  on  Federal  Statutes. 

Walton  C.  John,  .'K.M.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  on  Principles  and 
Methods  of  Teaching  Foreigners. 

Charles  O.  Paullin,  Ph.D..  Lecturer  on  Historical  and  Com- 
mercial Geography. 
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Charles  W.  Russell,  LL.B.,  formerly  Assistant  Attorney 
General  of  the  United   States  and   United  States  Minister 
to   Persia,   Lecturer  on    Claims   Against   Foreign   Govern-  ( 
ments.  ' 

Raymond  F.  Crist,  LL.R.,  of  the  United  States  Immigra- 
tion Bureau,  Lecturer  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Lavv'S  of  the  United  States. 

Richard  C.  DeVVolf,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  on  lliu  Law  of  Copy- 
rights. 

Charles  L.  Cooke,  Officer  in  Charge  of  Ceremonials, 
State   Department,    Lecturer   on    Diplomatic   Ceremonials. 

Sl'liCIAL    LECTURERS. 

In  addition  to  the  work  given  in  the  regular  courses,  a 
large  numher  of  special  lectures  will  he  given  to  the  stu- 
dents by  men  prominent  in  public  life.  Among  those 
who  have  promised  to  address  the  schools  during  the 
coming  year  are  the  following: 

The  Hon.  Philander  C.  Knox. 

The  Hon.  Wni.  Jennings  Bryan. 

The   Hon.   Franklin   K.   Lane. 

The   Hon.  William  P.   Dillingham. 

The  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Cannon. 

The  Hon.  Champ  Clark. 

The  Hon.  Leslie  M.  Shaw. 

The   Hon.  Simeon  D.   Fess. 

The   Hon.   Ira  G.   Hersey. 

The  Hon.   Ira  E.  Robinson. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Bovard. 

BOARD  OF    AW.\RU. 

A.  C.  True,  Ph.D.,  Chairman. 
P.  P.  Claxton,  LL.D. 
E.  B.  Rosa,  Ph.D. 
Oswald   Schreiner,    Ph.D. 
John  W.  Hancher,  S.T.D. 
L.  H.  Murlin,  S.T.D. 
Vincent  Massey,  A.M. 

Together  with  the  Chancellor,  Director  of  Research, 
and   Registrar   of   the   University,   ex-officio   members. 


Qualifications  for   Graduate   Degrees. 

1.  Only  persons  who  have  taken  the  bachelor's 
degree  are  considered  as  candidates  for  a  graduate 
degree. 

2.  The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  requires 
one  major  and  two  minors  with  three  years  of  gradu- 
ate study  as  a  minimum. 

3.  The  Master's  degree  requires  at  least  one  major 
and  one  minor  with  one  year  of  graduate  study  as  a 
minimum. 

4.  Resident  work  pursued  at  a  reputable  university 
may  be  recognized  by  the  American  University,  but 
at  least  one  year's  residence  and  study  in  Washington 
will  be  required  of  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 

Before  a  degree  is  granted  the  candidate  luust  meet 
the  following  requirements: 

1.  A  thesis  in  typewritten  form  by  March  31  (at 
least  five  copies). 

2.  A  written  statement  by  the  candidate  on  his  work 
in  each  subject  pursued. 

3.  An  oral  examination  of  the  candidate  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Award. 


American  University  Fellowships. 

The  American  University  has  granted  annually  for 
five  years  past  fellowships  ranging  in  number  from 
five  to  ten  and  in  value  from  $300  to  $1,000.  Two 
fellowships  are  granted  on  the  Massey  Foundation 
to  candidates  from  Canada,  but  if  there  be  no  appli- 


cants from  that  Dominion  they  may  be  granted  to 
others.  The  Gustavus  F.  Swift  Fellowship  is  awarded 
to  some  graduate  of  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  who 
has  been  recommended  by  that  institution. 

Candidates  for  fellowships  should  apply  to  the  Reg- 
istrar of  the  University  as  soon  as  possible  for  appli- 
cation blanks,  fill  them  out  with  care,  and  return  them 
to  the  .American  Univer.sity  not  later  than  April  30th 
of  the  year  preceding  the  scholastic  year  during  which 
the  fellowship  is  to  be  in  effect.  An  earlier  date,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  preferred.  Candidates  will  have  pref- 
erence, other  things  being  equal,  who  stibmit  a  definite 
plan  and  outline  of  contetuplated  research.  A  photo- 
srraph  of  the  applicant  is  requested.  Awards  of  fel- 
lowships are  announced  about  the  first  of  June  for  the 
ensuing  year. 
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Officers  of  the  American  University. 

Chancellor,  Bishop  John  W.   Hamilton,  LL.   D..  L.   H. 
Assistant   to   Chancellor,   J.    Franklin    Knotts,    D.D. 
Director  of   Research,    Frank   W.   Collier,    Ph.D. 
Registrar    and    Secretary,   Albert    Osborn,    B.    D. 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

President,  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Leighton. 

Vice-President.    Mr.    William    S.    Pilling. 
Treasurer,    Mr.    William    S.    Corby. 
Secretary,  Charles  W.   Baldwin,  D.   D 

Board  of  Trustees. 
Class  of  1923. 


Mr.  John  L.    Alcnck.  Md. 
Dr.  Charles  W.   Baldwin,  Md. 
Bishop  Joseph   F.   Berry,   Pa. 
Dr.   Jabez   G.    Bickerton,    Pa. 
Hon.   Julian  S.   Carr,   N.   C. 
Mr.    William   S.    Corby,    D.    C. 
Bishop   Karl   Cranston,    I  >1ho. 

Bishop   Collins   Denny,  Va. 


Dr.   Robert   S.   Ingraham.   Wis. 
Mrs.    John    F.    Keator,    Pa. 
Mr.    George   H.   Maxwell,   Mass. 
Dr.   Abraham   J.    Palmer,    N.    Y. 
Mrs.   J.   Frank   Robinson,   IH. 
Mr.  John  W.   Sparks,  Pa. 
Hon.    George   C.    Stnrgiss.    W 
Dr.  Alfred  Charles  True,  D.   C. 


Class 

of   1927. 

Hon 

,.  John  E.   Andrus,   N.   Y. 

Mr.   John   C.  Letts.   D.    C. 

Mi- 

r„M-.l,in   Battcllc.   Ohio. 

Bishnp  William  F.  McDowell,  D.  C 

Mr 

Charles   J.   Bell.  D.  C. 

Dr.   Edward   B.  Rosa,   D.   C. 

Mr 

Wm.   Knowles  Cooper,   D.   C. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  F.  Swartzell.  D.  C. 

Mr 

Calvert  Crary,   Mass. 

Mr.  Geo.  F.  Washburn,  Mass. 

Gilbert    H.    Grosvenor,    D.    C. 

Dr.  William  R.   Wedderspoon.  III. 

Col 

H.  O.  S.  Heistand,  U.  S.  A.,  O. 

Hon.  William  Lee  Woodcock.   Pa. 

Mr. 

Benjamin  F.  Leighton,  D.  C. 

Class 

of   1931. 

Col. 

Peter  M.  Anderson,  D.   C. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Glover.  D.  C. 

Hon.    William   J.    Bryan,   Nehr. 

Bishop  John  W.   Hamilton.  D.  C. 

Dr 

Arthur   C.    Christie,    D.    C. 

Dr.  James  C.  Nicholson,  Md. 

Mr" 

.  Sarah  B.  Cochran,  Pa. 

Mr.  Clarence  F.   Norment.   D.   C. 

Hnll 

1.   Tosephus  Daniels,   N.  C. 

Mr.  William  S.  Pilling.  Pa. 

Georee  W.  Oixon.  Ul. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Schoyer.  111. 

Hon.    Samuel   R.    Van   Sant,    Mini 

Mr. 

William  t.  Galliher.  D.  C. 

Bishop  Luther  B.   Wilson,   N.   Y. 
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Unfinished  Laboratory  Begdn  by  U.  S.  Government  for  Chemical  Warfare  Service 


SAVE  WHAT  WE  HAVE. 

Believing  benevolently  disposed  persons  prefer  to 
know  the  particular  object  to  which  they  contribute 
we  have  been  giving  from  time  to  time  in  the  Courier 
some  account  of  the  imperative  needs  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Just  now  no  large  matter  so  much  engages  the  at- 
tention of  the  Trustees  as  the  absolute  necessity  of 
finishing  the  large  laboratory  building  which  the  Gov- 
ernment began  to  erect  on  the  campus  and  which  has 
been  left  unfinished.  The  War  Department  expended 
$235,000  in  carrying  up  the  building  to  its  present  status 
and  there  left  it.  We  print  herewith  a  picture  of  the 
incomplete  edifice  as  it  now  stands.  To  preserve  from 
damage  by  the  weather  what  has  already  been  e.x- 
pended,  make  a  presentable  appearance  in  conformity 
with  the  other  handsome  University  buildings  and  put 
the  laboratory  in  shape  for  immediate  use  it  must  be 
finished.  At  present  prices  of  material  and  labor  the 
building  can  be  roofed,  inclosed  with  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  finished  on  the  outside  for  about  $50,000. 
It  can  be  finished  inside  with  all  sewer  connections, 
gas,  electric  light  and  the  grounds  beautified  about  it 
for  about  $100,000  more.  To  make  it  as  well  equipped 
with  all  expensive  laboratories  and  office  furniture  as 
the  Government  required  for  the  other  buildings  used 
for  like  purposes  during  the  war  will  require  from 
$25,000  to  $50,000  more.  To  make  it  safe  for  itself  it 
should  be  inclosed  at  once ;  to  make  it  habitable  for 
laboratory  purposes  it  should  go  forward  to  comple- 
tion as  soon  as  possible. 

This  must  be  done  or  the  patrons  of  the  University 
will  be  able  to  give  to  the  city  and  country  no  apology 
for  the  apparent  neglect. 

We  know  where  we  can  get  the  first  $10,000  for  the 
purpose.  Shall  we  not  expect  our  friends  to  respond 
at  once  to  this  appeal  ? 


WHY  DO  WE  ASK? 

Because  we  receive.  The  success  of  all  we  have 
undertaken  has  been  because  the  American  University 
has  friends  and  friends  all  over  the  world.  When  we 
need  we  ask  and  they  give.  As  it  is  the  only  institu- 
tion of  highest  grade  that  has  been  chartered  as  this 
has  been ;  as  it  is  located  in  Washington,  more  than 
ever  a  world  center  of  influence,  and  as  it  is  provoked 
to  good  works  by  the  zeal,  propoganda  and  determina- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  University,  why  should 
we  not  ask  ? 

We  find  that  when  we  specify  the  things  we  need 
someone  selects  to  give  one  thing,  some  another.  We 
are  now  asking  again.  We  specify  again  the  urgent 
needs  going  up  in  values  as  the  things  we  need  will 
cost. 

First — For  our  down-town  library,  (a)  Freeman's 
Historical  Geography  of  Europe,  including  the  volume 
of  maps,  (b)  A  Copper  Heating  Reflector,  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  electric  wire  in  the  library — this  for 
days  that  are  damp  and  chilly,  but  not  cold  enough  for 
furnace  fire.  It  saves  coal  and  can  be  turned  off  when 
not  needed. 

Second — Encyclopedia  Americana  and  Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 

Tliird — A  Ford,  Dodge,  Buick,  Studebaker,  Oakland 
or  Franklin  automobile.  It  is  two  miles  and  a  half 
between  the  two  departments  of  the  University  and  the 
trolleys  only  run  every  forty-five  minutes. 

"For  a  school  as  young  and  growing 
As  any  others  are. 
We  should  either  have  a  Ford, 
Or  else  a  Franklin  car." 

A  colored  preacher  has  sent  us  a  dollar  to  buy  the 
spark  plug — we  have  that  much  toward  the  machine. 

Fourth — The  Chancellor's  house.  If  rents  keep  go- 
ing up  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Chancellor  to  rent 
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some  rooms  in  an  aeroplane.  Until  then  a  house  is  what 
he  needs.  The  rent  he  is  paying  in  ten  years  would 
buy  as  good  a  palace  as  the  Ivpiscopal  residence  llishop 
Berry  occupies. 

Piflli — A  dormitory  on  the  University  campus  or  in 
the  city  for  the  down-town  students.  Fifty  thousand 
dollars  will  buy  one  in  the  city.  Two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  will  build  one  on  the  University  grounds; 
considerably  less  will  finish  the  large  unfinished  build- 
ing— capacious  and  commodious — which  the  United 
States  Government  left  us  when  the  armistice  was 
signed. 


GEORGE  W.  F.  SWARTZELL. 

Another  worker  in  the  earthly  fields  of  Christian 
usefulness  has  been  called  to  the  higher  activities  of 
the  eternal.  The  sterling  qualities  shown  in  his  young 
manhood  were  steadily  developed  through  a  long  ca- 
reer of  business  success,  marked  by  unswerving 
rectitude  of   spirit  and  of  practice.     In  his  manifold 


George  W.  F. 

swartzeli, 

relations  as  citizen,  as  church  member,  as  fellow- 
worker  in  piiilanthropy,  and  as  counselor  in  moral, 
educational  and  financial  enterprise,  he  showed  himself 
an  able  and  efficient  workman.  He  traveled  the  royal 
road  of  service  to  his  fellowmen,  and  won  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  brother  beloved  in  many  circles  of  his 
acquaintance  and  friendship. 

A  constant  and  generous  contributor  of  money  to 
a  long  list  of  benevolent  agencies  ministering  to  human 
need,  he  was  also  the  inspirer  and  stimulator  of  a  mul- 
titude of  others  to  similar  helpfulness.  His  cheerful 
spirit,  b.is  quiet  smile,  his  cogent  words  of  statement 
and  peruasion,  led  many  a  man  and  woman  to  the 
active  support  of  the  good  causes  in  which  he  himself 
had  become  interested.  Unostentatious  in  his  manner 
of  giving,  he  nevertheless  did  not  hide  his  light  under 
a  bushel,  but  let  it  so  shine  as  to  glorify  the  author 
and  giver  of  all  light  and  love. 

George  Swartzell's  name  in  Washington  was  the 
synonym  of  integrity,  fidelity,  fraternity  and  honor. 
His  face  and  form  disappear.  His  influence  and  spir- 
itual force  remain,  a  source  of  strength  for  all  who 
labored  with  him  and  an  abiding  treasure  of  comfort 
and  satisfaction  to  the  widow  and  children  who  sur- 
vive him. 

He  rendered  long  and  efficient  service  as  a  Trustee 
of  the  American  University  and  as  an  active  member 
of  the  Executive  and  Finance  Committees  of  the 
Board.  He  was  a  safe  and  progressive  adviser  and 
backed  his  opinions  with  deeds. 


THE  REFERENCE  LIBRARY  AND  THE  NEW 
LIBRARY  ROOM. 

The  response  to  the  appeals  of  the  Chancellor  made 
lo  the  friends  of  the  American  University  to  furnish 
the  down-town  branch  of  the  school  with  a  reference 
library  is  bringing  contributions  from  over  the  whole 
country.  No  large  sums  were  asked,  as  this  was  an 
appeal  to  persons  who  were  not  known  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  great  wealth.  It  was  the  intention  to  widen 
the  circle  of  the  patrons  of  the  University  and  acquaint 
the  greater  number  with  this  new  work  undertaken 
for  the  students  from  among  the  employees  of  the 
Government. 

The  library  of  the  late  Reverend  W.  A.  Wood  of 
the  New  England  Conference,  which  was  purchased 
from  his  widow  with  moneys  solicited  by  the  Assistant 
to  the  Chancellor,  has  been  received  and  is  being  placed 
on  the  shelves  of  the  new  room  fitted  up  for  the  re- 
ception of  these  books  alone.  As  mentioned  in  another 
column  of  the  Courier  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
University  furnished  the  money  with  which  to  adapt 
the  room  set  apart  in  the  College  of  History  for  the 
purpose.  Shelves  made  of  lumber  similar  to  that  used 
in  the  doors  and  wainscoting  of  the  building  at  the 
cost  of  several  hundred  dollars  have  been  placed  on 
the  four  sides  of  the  room  between  the  doors  and  the 
windows,  and  as  the  library  consists  almost  wholly  of 
new  books  the  ditTerent  colored  bindings  in  the  bright 
light  give  an  artistic  air  and  attractive  appearance  to 
the  little  room. 

A  table  with  chairs  in  the  center  of  the  room  fur- 
nishes accommodation  for  consulting  the  books  with- 
out taking  them  from  the  room. 

As  soon  as  tlie  books  which  came  in  different  ship- 
ments were  received  the  money  contributed  was  for- 
warded to  Mrs.  Wood. 

Two  or  three  encyclopedias  are  needed,  one  or  two 
technical,  and  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  together 
with  two  or  three  technical  dictionaries.  As  soon  as 
money  enough  is  received  the  books  will  be  purchased, 
unless  some  generous  friend  will  purchase  one  or  more 
of  them  for  the  University. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  MOVES  ON. 

No  mistake  was  made  when  the  Down-town  Branch 
of  the  University  was  opened  under  the  eaves  of  the 
New  Interior  Building  so  near  to  the  White  House. 
The  schools  of  nearly  all  grades  in  Washington  re- 
ceive their  patronage  from  the  employees  of  the 
United  States  Government.  What  in  many  schools  are 
called  "day  students"  will  apply  to  the  majority  of  all 
the  institutions  of  learning  in  the  city. 

The  venture  made  in  the  middle  of  the  school  year 
last  February  proved  so  successful  that  Summer 
School  was  undertaken  and  was  made  much  more  of 
a  success  than  the  Spring  Term. 

The  regular  school  year  for  1920-21  began  the  first 
week  in  October  with  more  than  twice  or  nearly  three 
times  as  many  students  as  were  enrolled  in  the  Summer 
Term. 

About  a  dozen  instructors  are  busily  employed  with 
the  classes,  and  nearly  all  the  nationalities  resident  in 
Washington  are  represented  among  those  who  have 
matriculated — Japanese,  Chinese,  Koreans,  Armenians, 
Czecho-Slovaks,  Porto  Ricans,  South  Americans  from 
Panama  and  American  Indians.  These  are  all  graduates 
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from  colleges  and  universities;  Harvard,  Yale,  Colum- 
bia, Pennsylvania  and  Chicago  Universities  are  rep- 
resented with  a  number  from  the  well-accredited  col- 
leges in  the  different  states  of  the  United  States  and 
provinces  of  Canada. 

A  new  course  of  lectures  on  the  World  War  is 
being  given  by  Captain  Gordon-Smith,  who  was 
through  the  war  when  the  Germans  invaded  Serbia 
and  with  the  Serbians  when  they  retreated  through 
Albania.  He  was  one  of  the  notalile  war  corre- 
.>■  pendents. 


secured  an  enrollment  of  about  seventy-five  persons 
before  the  school  was  opened.     The  end  even  in  sight 

is  not  yet.     The  unrolling  of  the  prophecy   will  still 
go  on. 


UNROLLING  PROPHECY. 

Before  the  beginning,  the  American  University  was 
called  a  dream.  But  dreams  are  only  "the  fancies  of 
those  that  sleep."  They  were  no  sleepers  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  American  University.  It  was 
prophetic  vi'^ion  of  the  men  who  were  the  founders  of 
the  school  that  first 'foresaw  the  "things  unattempted 
yet  in  prose  or  rhyme"  and  "then  set  about  forging 
tlie  irons  in  the  fire."  They  were  armed  prophets 
whose  prophecy  was  conceived  in  travail  of  the  soul 
and  whose  imagination  was  "a  ruling  and  divine 
power"  and  whose  wisdom  had  in  it  "generations  of 
concealed  art." 

The  history  of  the  institution,  like  all  history,  is 
but  tlic  unrolling  of  prophecy.  It  has  taken  little  time 
as  universities  grow,  to  turn  the  country  farm  into  a 
campus  and  leave  on  the  now  templed  hills  the  marble 
monuments  that  so  fittingly  grace  the  college  green. 

But  now,  and  then — there's  the  rub,  the  long  distant 
rub  in  which  the  years  and  the  men  and  youth  are  to 
unroll  the  prophecy  within  "the  walls  of  the  building." 
"We  have  met  with  some  notable  rubs  already,"  as 
Bunyan  said.  Scarcely  had  the  doors  opened  when  the 
World  War  was  bent  on  closing  them.  They,  having 
the  authority,  took  the  students  by  main  force  oft'  to 
fight  and  what  few  of  them  were  left  with  the  emulat- 
ing women  that  helped  to  increase  their  number  passed 
out  of  the  doors  to  let  the  soldiers  in,  and  for  three 
years  lectures  and  examinations  were  given  in  the 
homes  and  offices  of  the  instructors. 

Then  came  the  necessity  for  buildings  convenient  to 
the  employees  of  the  Government  who  were  seeking 
admission  lo  the  University.  The  purchase  was  made 
at  once.  The  Down-town  Branch  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  school  with  Departments  of  Diplomacy,  Juris- 
prudence, and  Citizenship,  followed  immediately. 

It  was  in  the  air  everywhere  to  acquaint  the  people 
with  some  better  way  to  rule  the  world  than  by  phys- 
ical force.  The  opening  of  schools  of  ethics  was  de- 
manded by  political  necessity.  The  University  planned 
to  be  in  the  forefront  of  the  movem'ent.  The  Assist- 
ant Chancellor,  the  Reverend  J.  Franklin  Knotts,  D.  D., 
who  had  been  faithfully  engaged  in  visiting  the  Con- 
ferences, and  representing  the  University  in  New  En- 
gland, was  brought  to  Washington  to  create  a  Bible 
School  and  assist  in  promoting  the  Department  of 
Religious  Education.  The  Reverend  Frank  Collier, 
Ph.  D.,  who  had  been  director  of  research  and  teacher 
of  philosophy,  was  given  the  additional  task  of  in- 
struction in  the  Bible  School  and  classes  of  religious 
education.  Dr.  Knotts  had  visited  the  different 
churches  and  communicated  with  hundreds  of  teachers 
in  most  of  tlie  Protestant  schools  in  Washington  and 


OUR  FIRST  FOUR  CHANCELLORS— THIRTY 
YEARS  OF  PROGRESS. 

Nearly  a  generation  has  passed  since  the  first  con- 
crete action  was  taken  for  the  establishment  of  the 
American  University.  A  brief  review  of  some  of  the 
major  steps  in  the  path  of  progress  is  herewith 
grouped  under  the  period  of  the  terms  of  office  of  the 
first  four  Chancellors  of  the  University. 
John  Fletcher  Hurst,  Founder  and  First  Chancellor. 

The  first  great  act  of  faith  and  venture  was  the  as- 
sumption on  January  24,  1890,  by  Bishop  Hurst  of 
the  obligation  to  raise  and  pay  $100,000  for  the  site 
of  ninety-two  acres.  This  obligation  he  carried  for 
five  years  until  in  March,  189.5,  he  tranferred  the 
trust  from  his  own  name  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  thus  made  this  magnificent  keystone- 
shaped  site  its  unincumbered  possession.  The  College 
of  History  was  built  during  his  administration.  Bishop 
Hurst  served  as  first  Chancellor  from  May  38,  1891, 
the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  University  under 
its  first  charter  granted  by  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  December  10,  1902,  when  he  was  made  Chancellor 
Emeritus.  Under  his  administration,  and  chiefly 
through  his  own  personal  efforts  contributions  amount- 
ing to  $500,000  were  brought  into  the  treasury.  The 
Trustees  in  accepting  his  resignation  as  Chancellor  thus 
expressed  their  appreciation  of  his  great  service : 

"It  is  no  diminution  of  the  honor  due  to  any  others 
to  say  that  chiefly  to  your  own  keen  vision  both  of  the 
need  and  of  the  opportunity,  to  your  courageous  faith 
in  God  and  in  the  people,  and  to  your  bold  venture 
upon  the  field  of  actuality,  the  church  and  the  country 
owe  the  chartered  existence  of  this  corporation  and  the 
suljstantial  fovmdations  already  laid  for  a  great  Chris- 
tian University.  To  your  office  as  Chancellor  and  to 
your  present  honored  title  of  Chancellor  Emeritus  the 
whole  body  of  our  constituency  will  spontaneously  and 
justly  add  the  distinctive  and  unique  name  of 
founder." 

His  latest,  greatest  concept,  on  Washington's  fair  height. 
To  plant  this  home  of  learning,  this  fortress  for  the  right. 
O  man  of  faith  and  action,  teacher  and  friend  of  youth, 
Here  science  hlent  with  worship  shall   speed  man's  quest  for 
truth. 

Charles  Cardwell  McCabe,  Second  Chancellor. 

Bishop  McCabe  served  as  Chancellor  from  Decem- 
ber 10,  1902,  until  his  death  on  December  19,  1900. 
He  had  from  the  beginning  of  tiie  enterprise  been  a 
Trustee,  and  both  in  private  and  in  public  given  it  his 
warm  approval,  and  was  Vice  Chancellor  from  May  17, 
1899,  to  the  tiiue  of  his  election  as  Chancellor.  His 
appreciation  of  his  predecessor  and  his  faith  in  the 
institution  found  expression  in  these  words :'  "To  me 
there  is  a  wonderful  pathos  in  the  vision  of  John  F. 
Hurst,  in  declining  health,  with  waning  physical  vigor, 
at  an  age  when  other  men  seek  repose,  passing  through 
the  land  from  city  to  city,  talking,  arguing,  pleading 
with  men  to  help  make  his  dream  come  true,  and  it 
will  come  true !" 

Bishop  McCabe  came  to  his  Chancellorship  loaded 
down  with  a  score  or  more  of  varied  financial  obliga- 
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Charles  Cakdweli.  McCabe,  Chancellor  1902-1906 


Franklin  Hamilton,  Chancellor  1907-1916 


tions  for  as  many  good  causes  on  this  and  other  conti- 
nents, and  was  about  free  from  the  loving  task  of 
making  good  on  all,  when  his  body  broke  under  the 
stress  of  his  multiform  labors,  and  his  plans  for  de- 
voting himself  more  exclusively  to  the  endowment  of 
the  Univ^Tsity  vanished  with  his  decease.  During  his 
administration  the  superstructure  of  the  McKinley  Me- 
morial Hall  was  erected  on  foundations  that  had  been 
built  previously ;  the  seven  hundred-acre  farm  of  Miss 
Jane  Gibson  in  southern  Indiana  was  received  by 
d.'ed,  and  the  autograph  letter  of  George  Washington 
to  Governor  Brooke  of  Virginia,  relating  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  university  in  Washington,  was  secured  for 
the  University. 

Of  heart  and  hope  and  song  our  Charlemagne, 
He  sang  a  sweet,  strong,  buoyant,  victor  strain. 

Franklin  Hamilton,  Third  Chancellor. 

On  May  1"),  1007,  the  Trustees  elected  the  Rev. 
Franklin  Ilamilton,  Ph.  D.,  then  pastor  of  the  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University.  After  two  weeks  of  careful 
consideration  he  sent  his  acceptance  of  the  office. 
While  yet  a  student  at  Berlin  he  had  in  1890  led  a 
company  of  Americans  studying  in  Europe  in  a  letter 
of  congratulation  to  Bishop  Hurst  upon  the  inception 
of  the  institution,  and  had  in  190-")  been  chosen  as  a 
Trustee.  In  his  first  public  utterance  after  his  eleclio.i 
as  Chancellor,  he  said :  "The  new  campaign  will  be 
irenic" — a  promise  later  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

For  nine  years  Franklin  Hamilton  was  at  the  helm 
of   the  enterprise,   relinquishing  his   task   on   June   2, 


1916,  after  he  had  been  summoned  during  the  pre- 
ceding month  to  take  the  office  of  a  Bishop  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  His  administration  was 
marked  by  a  steady  increase  in  the  endowment  funds 
of  the  University,  the  official  and  public  opening  of  the 
institution  by  President  Wilson  on  May  27,  1911;  the 
development  and  inauguration  of  a  working  plan  for 
beginning  academic  studies  in  October,  1914 ;  tlie  origi- 
nation of  a  plan  of  fellowships  to  encourage  research 
in  all  lines  of  human  investigation,  and  the  advocacy 
and  successful  accomplishment  of  the  extension  of  the 
trolley  lines  to  and  through  the  grounds  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Strong  heart,  with  pulses  ever  true, 
Clear  brain,  and  will  of  firm  decision, 

The  fruitage  of  thy  years,  too  few. 
Abides  and  shines,  O  man  of  vision. 

John  William  Hamilton,  Fourth  and  Present 
Chancellor. 

On  the  same  day,  June  2,  1916,  that  the  Trustees 
regretfully  accepted  the  resignation  of  Bishop  Frank- 
lin Hamilton,  they  elected  Bishop  John  W.  Hamilton, 
who  had  just  been  retired  by  the  General  Conference, 
his  successor  in  the  Chancellorship.  The  new  Chan- 
cellor had  been  a  warm  friend  of  the  enterprise  from 
its  inception,  and  a  Trustee  .since  December  10,  1902, 
when  he  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  President  McKinley. 

During  the  first  four  years  of  his  leadership  the  en- 
dowment has  continued  to  grow  until  it  has  reached 
three-quarters   of   a   million   of    productive    securities 
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and  lands,  the  debt  of  $73,000  has  been  paid,  the 
University  campus  has  harbored  a  hundred  thousand 
American  soldiers  in  training  and  in  transit  for  the 
World  War,  the  McKinley  Memorial  Hall  and  Col- 
lege of  History  have  housed  the  Chemical  Warfare 
ServicL'  and  the  Fixed  Nitrogen  Research  Laborator}' 
of  the  United  Slates  Government,  the  Artemas  Martin 
Mathematical  Library  and  the  Wm.  A.  Wood  'theo- 
logical Library  have  been  secured ;  three  properties  at 
and  near  Nineteenth  and  l<  Streets  have  been  acquired 
and  paid  for,  and  the  Schools  of  Diplomacy,  Juris- 
I)rudence,  Citizenshijj  and  Religion  have  been  organ- 
ized with  a  ])resent  registration  of  about  one  hundred 
students.  Wj^th  eye  undimmed  and  vigor  unabated,  he 
is  giving  himself  uns])aringly  to  the  varied  lines  of 
Iirogress,  both  financial  and  educational.  Although  his 
resignation  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees,  they  seem 
to  be  in  no  haste  to  accept  it.  A.  ( ). 


RECENT  GIFTS  OF  MONEY. 

(.^cl<lK)\vledgmcnt  of  sums  less  tlian  five  dollars  is  to  be 
considcrec^  sufficient  receipt  ttierefor.) 

General  Fund— ^2->.00,   Geo.   E.   Hume;   $10.00,   Mrs.   Anna 

B.  Silver. 

Ashury  Memorial  Fund — $30.00,  John  A.  Faulkner. 

Levi  Smith  Endowment  Fund — $2,293.25, 

Chancellor's  House  Fioirf— $10.00,  W.  D.  Reed ;  $r,.00,  H.  B. 
Potter,  R.  B.  Cuthbert,  J.  F.  McAnally,  E.  M.  .'Vntrim ;  $4.00, 
G.  W.  Townsend,  M.  N.  English,  Gilbert  Rogers.  E.  D. 
Dimond,  Frederick  Spcnce ;  $3.00,  A.  M.  Hammond,  Dudley 
Matthews,  G.  H.  Brackett.  W.  F.  Seitter,  J.  Gisler ;  $2.00.  H. 
W..  Farrington,  R.  A,  Buzza,  G.  L.  Snyder,  W.  A.  Wiant,  W. 

C.  Twombly,  D.  V.  Gowdy,  James  Torbet,  A.  A.  Heinlein,  H. 
E.  Smith,  H.  H.  Harris;  $1.00,  H.  G.  Budd,  F.  S.  Kline,  Ed- 
win Genge.  E.  G.  Vischer,  H.  E.  Howard,  O.  G.  Hammond, 
Lucy  E.  Robinson,  J.  F.  Cooper,  E.  M.  Pace,  A.  D.  Stroud,  G. 
W.  Flagge,  C.  R.  Morrison,  I.  A.  Canfield,  W.  B.  Wolcott, 
Henry  Idel,  Wm.  Balcke,  E.  H.  Wamer,  J.  B.  Goss,  F.  G. 
McCauley. 

Bishop  Hamilton.  Lectureship  Fund — $20.00,  May  C.  Bliss; 
$5.00,  E.  J.  Curry;  $4.00,  J.  W.  Harwood. 

McKinley  Memorial  Hall  F»»rf— $200.00,  W.  F.  Phillips; 
$12.00,  F.  L.  Leonard;  $10.00,  Miss  Horatia  G.  Peabodv;  $5.00, 
W.E.  Hosier,  C.  C.  McLean,  J.  P.  Wright.  W.  J.  Jeandrow,  W. 
A.  Brown,  O.  L.  Jones,  A.  E.  Piper.  $4,  Paul  McFadden,  Roland 
Woodhams,  B.  E.  Allen,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Braden  ;  $3.00,  R.  B.  Col- 
lins, H.  D.  Mitchell,  F.  A.  Blake;  $2.00,  C.  W.  Baldwin,  H.  F. 
Downs,  J.  O.  Spencer,  Arthur  Lucas,  C.  D.  Tavlor.  H.  P.  Fox, 
G.  M.  .A.Ibertson,  J.  O.  Sparnon,  L.  F.  Higgins,  R.  I.  Wyckoff, 
H.  S.  France,  A.  H.  Edgerley,  C.  E.  Tower.  A.  E.  Kent,  S.  W. 
Townsend,  E.  C.  Powers,  J.  W.  Campbell,  B.  W.  Meeks,  J.  H. 
James.  H.  M.  Blount,  A.  C.  Day,  W.  G.  Nixon,  J.  A.  Chap- 
man, Stanley  Ward ;  $1.00,  W.  C.  Brian,  W.  A.  Carroll,  C.  F. 
Bonn,  J.  G.  Marshall,  W.  M.  Michael,  U.  S.  Wright,  C.  F. 
Boss,  Jr.,  F.  L.  Pond,  Bessie  B.  Cadden.  J.  Halpennv,  Alfred 
Evans,  S.  P.  Lacey,  F.  S.  Petter,  C.  C.  Cain,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Perry, 
Will  Denniston,  T.  B.  Ritter,  E.  B.  Rowe,  G.  C.  Magill, 
Blanche  Young,  Thos.  Hall,  Lucy  R.  George,  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Tresslor,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Hildebrandt,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Davis,  F.  Y. 
Jaggers,  W.  G.  McNeil,  Herbert  Preston,  R.  N.  Edwards, 
Saml.  Bingoman,  O.  P.  Henderson,  E.  D.  Dimond  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Pasmore,  A,  T.  Camburn,  E.  C.  Marsh.  W.  H.  Collvcott,  R.  T, 
Ballew,  C.  M.  Merrill,  A.  E.  loder,  F.  H.  Townsend,  W.  H. 
Day,  Wade  Smith. 

Am-ericani::cition  School  Fund — $100.00,  R.  A.  Booth ;  $25.00, 
Edgar  Blake,  L  W.  Markham,  J.  O.  and  E.  E.  Ballentine ; 
$10.00,  Geo.  Beadenkopf,  H.  T.  Ames,  W.  W.  Mast,  Eli  Pitt- 
man,  W.  A.  Wiant,  W.  D.  Reed,  W.  E.  Brown,  John  Walton, 
W.  B.  Mathews;  $6.00,  W.  A.  Arnold;  $5.00,  G.  W.  White,  H 
A.  Truesdale.  P.  W.  Morgan,  Alberi  E.  Smith,  F.  E.  Josen- 
haus,  Clara  C.  Powers;  $4.00,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Martin;  $3  00,  C.  H 
Bagley,  E.  E.  Shutt,  A.  K.  Andrews,  Mabel  Ballentine,  A.  S. 
Elford.  E.  W.  Knight.  Mary  K.  Knight,  Mildred  Scheel,  G.  S. 
Tull;  $2.50.  G.  E.  Hiller.  E.  P.  Dennett;  $2.00,  W.  L.  Hart, 
Ruth  M.  McKie,  Harry  Blodgett,  Helen  Leiser,  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Lyman,  Wilfred  Mulley,  F.  A.  F.  Smith,  S.  P.  Crummett,  C. 
E.  Goodwin,  J.  B.  Orrell,  L.  R.  Van  Sant,  S.  J.  Caldwell,  H. 


D.  West,  E.  P.  Wyatt,  W.  H.  Dean,  E.  T.  Sheppard,  Hilda 
Disney,  Mamie  Davis;  $1.00,  Mrs.  W.  J,  Vosburg,  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Timpson,  J.  H.  N.  Williams,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Baxter,  W.  C.  Rad- 
lifife,  Iv  L.  Warner,  W.  G.  Chaffee,  I.  W.  LeBaron,  B.  H.  Wil- 
son, E.  Roberts,  E.  F.  Wockwitz.  M.  T.  Puntell,  Harriet  B. 
'Carlton,  Appleton  Bash,  John  Beddow,  W.  L.  Brown,  E.  C. 
Burnham,  Mrs.  S.  P.  Crummett,  M.  L.  Dearien,  T.  F.  F'let- 
cher,  D.  S.  Hammond,  T.  W.  Hayes,  J.  H.  Hess,  E.  O.  Jones, 
.\rthur  Lazenby,  J.  L.  Marquess,  J.  D.  Mays,  L.  E.  Ressegger, 
W.  C  Strohmcyer,  O.  F.  Surface,  C.  H.  Watkins,  Jr.,  F'mma 
Withers,  A.  S.  Wolfe,  J.  B.  Workman,  M.  F.  Blazer,  H.  L. 
Cohn,  Paul  Poore,  Mrs.  Abe  Seward,  R.  B.  Sharp,  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Weaver,  J.  E.  Wells,  .'\nnic  I,.  Wilson,  A.  B.  Cochrane,  Delia 
Hughes,  W.  J.  Hanlon,  John  Allen,  H.  C.  Burgen,  E.  T.  Dan- 
eker,  G.  M.  Daneker,  M.  Pruitt,  Sallie  Dean,  Burgess  Harmc- 
ton.  J.  E.  Jones,  J.  S.  Jones,  L.  W.  Jones,  Lillian  Kammar,  P. 
N.  Kammar,  Henry  King,  J.  P.  Lambert,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Lynn, 
C.  S.  Myers,  E.  M.  Myers,  J.  E.  Nash,  J.  H.  Posther,  L.  B. 
Rice.  Helen  Schiel,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Thaile,  Mrs.  Thompson,  J.  L 
Wilhehn. 


REVIVALS    IN    EDUCATION. 

If  all  the  people  were  educated  and  would  stay  edu- 
cated educational  revivals,  like  religious  revivals,  would 
be  less  needed  to  recover  the  people  from  their  lapses, 
relapses,  backslidings.  But  all  the  people  do  not  keep 
up  with  the  schools,  not  even  with  the  street.  It  re- 
(|iiires  ir.ore  teachers  and  more  zeal  than  the  world 
affords  to  keep  a  respectable  civilization  moving.  Chil- 
dren bring  so  nuich  ignorance  with  them  into  the 
world,  and  prejudice  so  cultivates  it,  that  the  hindmost 
nt'ver  can  catch  up  with  the  foremost,  can't  even  keep 
in  sight  of  him  when  the  road  turns  a  little  either  to 
the  left  or  right.  Ignorance  never  knows  learning 
v.'iien  it  sees  it,  and  for  the  most  part  is  so  stupid  that 
it  knows  not  that  it  knows  not.  It  is  so  contented 
with  itself  that  it  seldom  sets  its  heart  on  a  higher 
beyond.  The  boy  whose  father  reproached  him  for 
always  standing  at  the  foot  of  his  class,  replied  de- 
murely, "Why,  father,  they  have  the  same  leamin' 
there  that  they  have  further  up  the  class." 

And  ignorance  when  set  up  by  self-conceit  is  like 
the  mule  gone  stubborn.  There  is  no  dealing  with  it 
except  with  domino  sugar  and  some  kind  of  good- 
natured  apophasis.  Like  clearing  a  ship's  bottom  under 
water,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  "drag  the  drowned  honors 
up  from  beneath."  It  requires  all  the  teachers  all  the 
time  to  be  always  at  it  and  at  it  always.  Then  if  the 
Lord  did  not  help  those  who  help  and  those  who  help 
themselves,  the  world  never  would  make  any  headway. 

Commissioner  Claxton  needs  to  make  a  patent  office 
of  his  head  and  have  a  hundred  hands  for  the  business 
he  commands.  The  National  Citizens'  Conference  held 
in  Washington  last  May  voted  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  call  another  similar  conference  to  be 
held  late  in  the  fall  of  this  year  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  educational  situation  at  this  time,  legisla- 
tion to  be  presented  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States  next  year,  sources  of  income  for  the  support  of 
schools,  the  means  of  continuing  to  foster  such  interest 
among  the  people  at  large  and  their  representatives  in 
legislative  bodies  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  about 
the  needed  legislation. 

The  Commissioner  very  wisely  has  decided  that  a 
series  of  regional  conferences  would  be  more  effective 
than  one  conference  for  the  entire  country  coiild  be. 
He  has  therefore  called  a  dozen  such  conferences. 

To  these  conferences  are  invited  governors  and 
chief  school  officers  of  the  States,  members  of  legisla- 
tures, members  of  State  boards  of  education,  county 
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and  city  suiJcrintendents  of  schools,  country  and  city 
hoards  of  education,  representatives  of  universities, 
colleges  and  normal  schools,  and  members  of  govern- 
ing boards  of  these,  mayors  of  cities,  members  of  city 
councils,  members  of  chambers  of  commerce,  Rotary 
and  Kiwanis  Clubs,  women's  clubs  and  all  patriotic 
and  civic  organizations,  members  of  farmers'  and  labor 
unions,  ministers,  lawyers,  editors,  and  other  pub- 
licists, business  men  and  all  who  are  interested  as  citi- 
zens in  the  improvement  of  the  schools  which,  as 
citizens  they  can  control,  pay  for,  and  use,  and  all  who 
are  interested  in  any  way  in  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  statesmanship  and  the  pub- 
lic welfare. 

Let  us  educate !     Educate,  we  say ! !     And  having 
done  all,  educate ! ! ! 


UNIVERSITY  NOTES. 

A  number  of  pastors  in  Washington  arc  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  offered  in  the  School  of 
Religion  for  advanced  work. 

Two  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity are  teaching  in  the  School  of  Religion  of  the 
Foundry  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Two  members  of  the  American  University  Faculty, 
and  two  graduates  of  the  University  are  teaching 
classes  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  School  of  Religion. 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Thos.  Copes,  of  Anacostia,  have 
])resented  the  library  of  the  School  of  Religion  with 
twenty  bound  volumes  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund. 

Mr.  Chas.  E.  Morganston,  candidate  for  Ph.  D.,  has 
presented  the  University  with  a  fine  photograph  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  also  one  of 
President-elect  Harding. 

Dr.  James  D.  Buhrer,  Ph.  D.,  1918,  in  addition  to 
his  work  as  pastor  of  the  Grace  Reformed  Church,  is 
teaching  Comparative  Religion  at  Howard  University, 
and  has  two  classes  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  School  of  Re- 
ligion. 

Mr.  Henry  Chung,  Fellow  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity, 1920-31,  has  been  notified  by  his  publishers, 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  that  the  second  edition 
of  his  work,  "The  Oriental  Policy  of  the  United 
States,"  has  been  exhausted  and  the  third  edition  is  in 
the  press. 


TABLE  TALK. 

Politics  is  the  deathbed  of  good  manners. 

The  Methodists  are  building  five  new  churches  every 
nineteen  hours. 

Sectionalism  is  the  result  of  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice— unification  is  the  result  of  education. 

Mere  intellectualism  ignores  the  greatness  of  Chris- 
tian character.    Great  men  are  not  merely  intellectuals. 

Why  is  it  persons  go  mad  the  moment  they  begin  to 
discuss  polities?  Anger  is  the  unmarried  father  of 
hatred. 

What  is  to  be  thought  of  the  state  that  appropriates 
ten  dollars  to  educate  a  rich  boy  and  two  dollars  for 
a  poor  boy  ? 

It  would  be  the  misfortunte  of  any  political  party  in 
these  times  to  nominate  for  its  candidate  a  bad  man. 
The  people  have  secured  viicroscopes. 

The  Atlanta  University  Publication  No.  It  is  an 
interesting  pamphlet  giving  some  most  pertinent  sug- 
gestions on  the  education  of  the  worst  cases. 


There  are  two  hundred  thousand  pupils  in  the 
schools  of  Maryland  and  only  about  twenty  thousand 
of  them  in  the  private  and  church  schools  of  the  state. 

The  American  University  opened  October  4  with 
an  increased  number  of  students  and  has  taken  pos- 
session of  every  room  in  the  "down-town"  building. 

Availability,  like  utility,  is  a  greater  quality  than 
mere  ability.  The  Irishman  said  he  would  have  been 
rich  if  he  had  only  had  somewhere  to  put  his  waste 
land. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Robinson's  paper  in  the  Zion's 
Herald  on  the  "Best  Sellers  in  John  Wesley's  Day," 
is  an  excellent  lecture  for  delivery  in  all  the  theological 
schools. 

The  new  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Washington 
is  certainly  showing  a  spirit  of  enterprise  in  bringing 
the  great  need  of  the  scholars  and  schools  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public. 

The  argument  of  prejudice  is  sure  to  begin  with  the 
disparagement  of  the  intellectual  abilities  and  attain- 
ments of  the  opponent.  This  is  both  unparliamentary 
and  to  argue  one's  self  deficient. 

There  are  in  Georgia  some  400,000  negroes  who 
are  engaged  in  farming  for  themselves  or  for  someone 
else.  They  constitute  over  fifty  per  cent  of  all  per- 
sons engaged  in  agriculture  in  that  state. 

Since  the  American  University  is  out  of  debt,  every 
dollar  received  is  appropriated  to  the  advancement  of 
the  several  new  departments.  The  clergymen  of  the 
city  are  admitted  to  the  lectures  gratuitously. 

The  special  patron  of  Georgetown  College  which 
was  opened  in  1790  was  Bishop  Carroll,  brother  of 
Charles,  the  "ex-Jesuits  having  appropriated  a  part 
of  the  Society's  property  for  that  purpose." 

Evolution  in  liunting  its  "missing  link"  one  time 
went  to  Australia  for  its  original  race.  It  is  now 
sending  an  exploring  expedition  to  China  sure  that 
protoplasm  got  in  its  best  work  over  there. 

Can  a  Christian  minister  keep  his  level  by  staying 
out  of  politics  until  he  is  sure  that  his  public  utter- 
ances will  be  those  of  a  gentleman  as  conversation 
goes  in  the  refinement  of  the  parishioner's  parlor? 

"Private  character  has  nothing  to  do  with  public 
office"  is  no  longer  an  apologetic  utterance  in  Amer- 
ican politics.  It  has  lost  its  open  voting  possibility. 
Moral  and  Christian  education  is  coming  to  its  own. 

Where  is  the  honor  of  the  men  who  repeat  wickedly 
untrue  and  merely  floating  rumors  about  their  fellow 
men  but  do  not  instantly  retract  them  when  they  are 
denied  and  proven  to  be  maliciously  untrue,  and  seek 
to  undo  the  injury  they  have  done? 

What  must  be  thought  of  the  intelligence  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  people  of  this  United  States,  when  it  is 
said  enough  bolshevists  can  be  found  in  this  country 
to  starve,  murder,  and  destroy  the  best  government  on 
earth  for  the  poor  man,  as  they  do  in  Russia! 

The  University  has  sufl^ered  great  loss  in  the  death 
of  its  greatly  beloved  and  justly  honored  Trustee,  G. 
W.  F.  Swartzell.  His  devotion  to  the  institution  was 
constant  and  unwearied.  His  care  for  it  was  evidenced 
in  his  generous  giving  while  he  lived  and  is  found  in 
his  will  since  his  death. 

The  Rev.  Merle  N.  Smith,  pastor  of  the  First  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  Pasadena,  has  contributed  a 
valuable  book  to  the  library  of  the  University — 
'  English  Constitutional  History  from  the  Teutonic 
Conquest  to  the  Present  Time,"  by  Thomas  Pitt  Tas- 
well-Langmead ;  revised  by  C.  H.  E.  Carmichael. 
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The  South,  like  the  North,  has  many  things  to  learn. 
But  there  arc  some  things  both  sections  ought  to  know. 
One  simple  axiom  is  that  the  most  ignorant  should  be 
the  first  to  receive  instruction.  Ignorance  is  a  perilous 
pest  in  any  community  and  shouUl  be  gotten  out  with 
all  possible  liaste  for  safety. 

Mr.  (k'orge  II.  Maxwell,  of  Castle  lint  v^prings, 
Ariz.,  has  contributed  between  four  and  tive  hundred 
dollars  for  fitting  up  the  room  in  the  College  of  History 
in  the  .Vmerican  University  for  the  library  of  the  late 
Rev.  W.  A.  Wood,  which  had  been  purchased  from 
his  widow  with  contributions  solicited  from  friends  by 
the  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor. 

Do  not  politicians  reckon  with  the  intelligence  and 
fair-mindedness  of  American  citizens  when  they  "levy 
blackmail"  on  their  ojjponents  by  originating  untrue 
stories  and  giving  currency  to  them  in  public  utter- 
ances, and  bandying  equally  false,  pernicious  and  sala- 
cious gossip  about  them  in  private  to  carry  the  elec- 
tions ? 

The  Cardinal  again  has  called  on  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  churches  in  the  United  States  to  take  a  col- 
lection for  their  University  in  Washington.  As  this 
will  be  considered  equivalent  to  a  mandate  every 
parishioner  will  be  pleased  to  be  a  contributor.  It  will 
not  surprise  anyone  if  the  amounts  received  will  total 
another  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  union  of  the  George  Washington  with  the 
American  University  in  Washington  involves  the  rela- 
tion of  endowments  and  bequests.  But  other  ques- 
tions aside  from  "tonnage  and  poundage"  delay  mat- 
ters ;  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  two  Boards  of  Trus- 
tees, however,  have  practically  agreed  on  their  report. 
Meanwhile  both  institutions  have  begun  the  school 
year  with  better  prospects  than  ever. 

The  American  University  has  as  many  students  as 
any  of  the  colleges  had  at  the  close  of  the  American 
Revolution.  There  were  then  ten  colleges  in  the 
United  States,  from  New  England  to  Virginia,  inclu- 
sive, besides  two  intended  ones  in  the  Carolinas.  Har- 
vard College  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  students ; 
William  and  Mary,  one  hundred ;  Dartmouth,  eighty ; 
Jersey,  sixty ;  Philadelphia,  thirty. 

The  sagacity  and  alertness  of  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus in  watching  for  every  opportunity  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  certainly 
creditable  to  their  genius  for  a  shrewd  statesmanship. 
The  proposition  to  put  a  great  assembly  hall  in  Wash- 
ington, which  is  so  much  needed,  at  the  cost  of  five 
millions  of  dollars,  to  say  the  least  is  most  opportune, 
and  both  Protestants  and  Catholics,  churches  and  state, 
will  find  frequent  uses  for  such  a  building. 

During  the  great  meeting  of  the  Lutherans  in  Wash- 
ington the  Immigrant  Missionary  of  Pittsburgh  said 
the  Lutherans  had  missions  among  the  four  hundred 
thousand  Slovaks,  nine  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
Hungarians,  eighty  thousand  Letts,  nine  million  Ital- 
ians and  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Finns  in 
this  country,  beside  others  among  Swedish,  Danish, 
Bohemian,  Magyar,  Esthonian,  Polish,  Yiddish,  Lith- 
uanian and  German  immigrants. 


The  Rev.  Iv  Meachem,  familiarly  called  "The  War 
Daddy,"  who  is  comiected  with  the  Calvary  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  has  made 
a  generous  donation  of  modern  standard  books  suit- 
able for  reference  in  the  several  schools  of  the  Amer- 
ican University.  If  our  many  friends  over  the  coun- 
try knew  how  much  the  Trustees  appreciate  some 
recognition  of  the  work  we  are  trying  to  do  and  knew 
how  grateful  they  are  for  every  form  of  assistance  in 
money  or  material  the  University  would  grow  to  large 
proportions  in  a  short  time. 

Baron  Roorbach's  tour  through  the  western  and 
,'outhem  states  put  a  new  but  very  unpalatable  word 
into  the  United  States  tongue,  but  very  possibly  it  will 
find  its  way  into  the  English  language  everywhere. 
The  definition  given  in  the  dictionaries  is  "A  lie  or 
lictitious  report  for  political  purposes,  as  before  an 
election."  Men  otherwise  honorable  resort  to  this 
method  in  the  delirium  of  their  partisanship  thinking 
thereby  to  get  some  advantage  over  an  opponent.  This 
country  has  caught  onto  this  mischievous  maneuver 
and  it  is  no  longer  effective.  "A  man  may  survive 
distress — but  not  disgrace." 

The  "reformers"  who  are  waiting  for  the  Lord  to 
come  again  before  a  check  can  be  given  to  the  world 
"growing  worse  and  worse,"  should  read  more  to  ex- 
pect intelligent  persons  to  take  them  seriously.  A 
letter  written  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
1676  says  of  Maryland,  "the  moral  and  religious  con- 
dition of  the  province  was  most  deplorable.  In  ten 
counties  there  were  only  three  clergymen  of  the  En- 
glish Church.  The  Lord's  day  was  generally  profaned, 
religion  was  despised  and  'all  notorious  vices  were 
committed,  so  that  it  had  become  a  Sodom  of  un- 
cleanness  and  a  pest  house  of  iniquity.'  " 


OCTOBER,  1920 


OfScers  of  the  American  University. 

Chancellor,   Bishop  John   W.   Hamilton,  LL.   D.,  L.    H. 
Assistant   to   Chancellor,   J.    Franklin    Knotts.    D.D. 
Director  of   Research,    Frank    W.    Collier,    Ph.D. 
Registrar   and   Secretary,   Albert   Osborn,   B.    D. 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

President,  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Leighton. 

Vice-President,    Mr.    William    S.    Pilling. 
Treasurer,    Mr.    William    S.    Corby. 
Secretary,  Charles  W.   Baldwin,  D.   D 

Board  of  Trustees. 


Class  of  1923. 


Mr.  John   L.    Alcock,   Md. 
Ur.   Charles   W.    Baldwin,   Md. 
Bishop  Joseph   F.   Berry,   Pa. 
Dr.   Jabez   G.    Bickerton,    Pa. 
Hon.  Julian  S.    Carr,   N.    C. 
Mr.  William   S.   Corby,   D.    C. 
Bishop   Earl   Cranston.   Ohio. 

Bishop  Collins   Denny,   Va. 


Dr.   Robert  S.   Ingraham,  Wis. 
Mrs.    John    F.    Keator,    Pa. 
Mr.   George  H.  Maxwell,  Mass. 
Dr.   Abraham  J.    Palmer,   N.   Y. 
Mrs.   J.    Frank   Robinson,    111. 
Mr.  John  W.   Sparks,   Pa. 
Hon.    George   C.    Sturgiss.    W.    Va. 
Dr.  Alfred  Charles  True,  D.  C. 


Class  of  1927. 

Hon.  John  E.   Andrus,   N.   Y.  Mr.    Benjamin  F.  Leighton,  D.   C. 

Mr.   Gordon   Battelle.   Ohio.  Mr.  John   C.  Letts.   D.  C. 

Mr.  Charles  J.   Bell,   D.  C.  Bishop  William  F.  McDowell,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Wm.   Knowles  Cooper.   D.   C.    Dr.  Edward  B.  Rosa,  D.  C. 

Mr.   Calvert   Crary,   Mass.  Mr.  Geo.   F.  Washburn,  Mass. 

Dr.   Gilbert    H.    Grosvcnor,   D.   C.  Dr.  William  R.    Wedderspoon,  HI. 

Col.  H.  O.  S.  Heistand,  U.  S.  A.,  O  Hon.  William  Lee  Woodcock,   Pa. 


Class   of   1931. 


M<.  Charles  C.  Glover,  D.  C. 

Bishop  John  W.   Hamilton,  D.  C. 

Dr.  James  C.   Nicholson.  Md. 

Mr.   Clarence  F.   Norment,   D.   C. 

Mr.  William  S.   Pilline.  Pa. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Schoyer,  111. 
Mr.    William  J.   tau.x    ±-3.  Hon.    Samuel    R.    Van    Sant,    Mini 

Mr.  William  T.  Galliher,  D.  C.  Buhop  Luther   B    Wilson,   N.   Y. 


Col.  Peter  M.  Anderson,  D.   C. 
Hon.    William   J.    Bryan,    Nehr. 
Dr.   Arthur  C.  Christie,   D.   C. 
Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cochran,  Pa. 
Hon.   Josephus  Daniels,   N.   C. 
Mr.  George  W.  Dixon,  III. 
Mr.   William  J.   Fau.x    Pa. 
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Xku  Purchase  ok  Addition  to  Down-Town  Branch,  K  and  2<ith  streets 


DECEMBER  MEETING  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 

For  the  first  time  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  University  met  in  the  central  building  of 
the  Down-town  Branch  of  the  institution  at  1907  F 
Street  in  their  semi-annual  meeting.  A  number  of 
the  new  Trustees  and  the  largest  representation  of  the 
Board  at  any  one  meeting  were  present.  Judge  Leigh- 
ton  not  being  present  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Pilling, 
presided. 

The  Chancellor  reported  $31,077  received  since  the 
previous  meeting.  The  Treasurer  gave  an  extended 
report  in  which  it  appeared  that  not  only  the  long- 
standing indebtedness  on  the  main  properties  had  been 
paid  but  the  amount  in  the  Treasury  had  been  suffi- 
cient to  meet  all  the  current  expenses,  with  a  goodly 
balance  still  on  hand. 

The  Chancellor  announced  the  death  of  Mr.  G.  W. 
F.  Swartzell  and  paid  a  worthy  tribute  to  his  memory. 
The  minute  which  Dr.  Osborn  had  prepared  was  placed 
in  the  records. 

The  resignation  of  Judge  Leighton  as  President  of 
the  Board  came  as  a  most  unwelcome  surprise.  But 
he  stated  in  the  former  letter  which  he  sent  to  the 
meeting  that  the  duties  of  the  ofifice,  with  the  growth 
of  the  school,  had  become  so  exacting  that  he  could 
not  consent  in  justice  to  himself  with  the  present  con- 
dition of  his  health  to  continue  the  task  with  its  con- 
stantly increasing  responsibilities.    His  long  and  faith- 


ful service  led  the  Trustees  to  decline  to  receive  his 
resignation,  but  in  gracious  recognition  of  his  inval- 
uable assistance  not  only  in  the  Presidency  of  the 
Board  but  as  an  attorney  of  the  University,  in  which 
relation  he  had  given  gratuitously  through  long  years 
his  professional  service  without  stint  on  all  occasions, 
responding  readily  and  cheerfully  to  every  call  of  the 
institution,  he  was  unanimously  elected  President 
Emeritus  of  the  Board.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  draft  some  fitting  expression  of  the  gra:teful  senti- 
ment of  the  Trustees  and  to  nominate  his  successor  and 
such  other  officers  as  were  required  to  fill  vacancies. 

The  announcement  that  the  property  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  F  and  20th  Streets  had  been  purchased 
by  the  Executive  Committee  was  heartily  approved 
and  the  President  and  Treasurer  requested  to  conclude 
the  negotiation. 

With  the  increased  room  and  facilities  for  extend- 
ing the  work  of  the  University,  a  Department  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  was  provided  for  which  will  be 
opened  with  the  beginning  of  the  new  school  year. 

The  committee  on  the  union  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity with  the  George  Washington  was  given  more 
time,  as  the  report  was  not  yet  ready  to  submit. 

Luncheon  was  served  at  the  University  Club,  after 
which  a  brief  business  session  was  held  and  the  follow- 
ing officers  and  committees  were  chosen  for  the  en- 
suing year:    President,  John   C.   Letts;   First   Vice- 
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I'resident,  W.  S.  I'illing;  Second  Vicc-rresidiMit,  Win 
Kiiovvles  Cooper;  Secretary,  Charles  W.  r.aldwin 
Treasurer,  W.  S.  Corby. 

Executive  Committee-   J.  C.  Lett 
W    F.  McDowell,  W.  K.  Coojjcr,  VV.  S.  Corliv,  C 
Glover,  C.  J.  Hell,  A.  C.  True,  W.  T.  C.alliher,  C 
Norment. 

Finance  Committee — W.  S.  Corhv,   |. 
T.  Galliher,  C.  J.  Bell,  C.  C.  Glover. 

Auditing  Committee — G.  H.  Gro.svenoi 
tie,  C.  F.  Norment. 


C.    Letts,   W. 


A.  C.  llir 


SIX  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
TRUSTEES. 

The  man  who  is  touched  with  devotion  and  uses 
frequent  exercises  of  it  contracts  a  certain  unselfish- 
ness of  mind  that  soon  identifies  him  with  the  object 
of  his  devotion.  There  are  men  whom  we  never 
separate  in  our  thinking  from  the  work  to  which  they 
are  committed.  They  often  become  more  devoted  to 
works  of  benevolence  than  to  their  own'  business. 
They  accept  without  question  the  sentiment  that  "to 
be  doing  good  is  man's  most  glorious  task." 

There  are  certain  official  positions  in  connection 
with  the  American  University  which  would  take  all  of 
a  man's  time,  if  he  were  not  wise  enough  to  call  for 
fair  play.  The  Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
is  no  sinecure ;  the  President  can  soon  use  up  his  hon- 
ors with  gratuitous  devotion  and  plenty  of  work. 

The  University  has  been  honored  by  distinguished 
men  who,  without  stint  of  time  and  money,  have  given 
so  much  of  themselves  to  this  task  that  it  has  seemed 
more  than  once  the  institution  could  not  go  along  with- 
out them. 

The  first  to  accept  the  honor  was  Mark  Hoyt,  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  a  devoted  Christian  man  who 
was  willing  to  "stand  on  the  promises"  for  a  great 
University  which  it  must  take  time  to  build.  He  w^s 
followed  by  John  E.  Andrus,  an  honored  member  of 
Congress  from  New  York,  who  was  among  the  sub- 
stantial givers  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Then  came  David  Carroll,  of  Baltimore,  who 
put  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  in  his  will  for  the 
University.  At  his  decease  the  Board  elected  A.  B. 
Browne,  of  Washington,  an  attorney  of  acknowledged 
merit  and  strength,  who  took  the  University  into  his 
home  to  provide  for  it  as  he  did  for  his  family.  It  is 
no  disparagement  of  others  to  say  that  Benjamin 
Franklin  Leighton  came  to  the  honor  with  a  devotion 
to  which  his  business,  times  without  number,  was  al- 
lowed to  give  wav.  His  long  and  varied  experience  at 
the  bar  made  him  an  invaluable  acquisition,  whose 
judgment  was  the  "Yes-no  consciousness"  of  the  entire 
Board — his  word  was  law.  His  decisions  were  never 
ambiguous.  His  noiseless  poise  brought  him  great  re- 
spect. His  excellent  spirit  was  his  best  remedy  for  all 
dififerences.  His  greatest  weakness  was  that  all  men 
speak  well  of  him.  When  the  duties  of  the  office  be- 
came so  numerous  and  exacting  that  he  felt  he  could 
not,  with  his  increasing  years,  do  justice  to  all  mat- 
ters involved,  he  insisted  on  the  acceptance  of  his 
resignation,  but  without  acceding  to  his  request,  so 
highly  was  he  esteemed,  he  was  unanimously  elected 
President  Emeritus. 

No  more  efficient  successor  of  Judge  Leighton  could 
have  been  selected  for  President  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  than  John  C.  Letts,  the  owner  of  the  great 


Benjiman  F.  Leighton 


John  C.  Letts 


chain  of  Sanitary  Stores  in  Washington.  Prompt,  ag- 
gressive, systematic,  he  set  about  at  once  a  detailed 
study  of  all  the  aflfairs  of  the  University.  His  well- 
known  business  ability  assures  a  careful  and  progres- 
sive administration. 


AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

The  American  University  in  Washington  has  made 
advances  from  the  beginning.  When  Bishop  Hurst 
bought  the  "Country  Farm"  of  100  acres  for  $100,000 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a  visionary.  When  he  paid 
for  it  he  was  thought  to  have  nothing  on  hand  but  a 
fearfully  extravagant  agricultural  adventure.  When 
the  first  marble  building  was  erected  the  Trustees  were 
said  to  be  vying  with  Congress  in  building  "gorgeous 
palaces." 

When  Dr.  Franklin  Hamilton  went  to  the  Capitol 
to  ask  for  the  extension  of  the  Massachusetts  Boule- 
vard through  the  property  and  a  trolley  system  brought 
to  "the  farm''  they  said  much  learning  had  sent  his 
wits  wool-gathering.  When  the  whole  General  Con- 
ference went  over  from  Baltimore  to  Washington  to 
pay  tribute  to  his  imdertaking  everybody  said,  "What 
a  site !    What  a  chance !" 

When  his  brother,  Bishop  John  W.  Hamilton,  went 
there  as  chancellor  no  one  could  tell  what  might  hap- 
pen. There  was  $80,000  indebtedness ;  the  LInited 
States  Government  had  taken  possession  of  land  and 
buildings  and  covered  the  one  and  filled  the  other  with 
war  workers.  The  school  went  to  the  homes  or  oflice.s 
of  the  instructors  and  the  students  went  about  the 
streets.  There  has  been  no  trumpeting,  no  drive.  But 
there  has  been  a  steadv  march  of  the  Trustees.  The 
debt  is  paid  and  between  $600,000  and  $700,000  in 
property  and  endowment  has  been  secured  for  the 
University  and  more  than  half  of  it  paid  in  and  the 
balance  put  in  bequests.  The  University  Courier 
has  been  quietly  announcing  these  amounts  for  four 
vears.  They  are  from  hundreds  of  donors  all  over ; 
bishops,  preachers,  laymen,  women  and  children,  have 
been  pledging  and  paying  from  dollars  to  hundreds 
of  thousands. 

It  was  imperative  that  a  Dow^n-town  Branch  of  the 
University  should  be  opened  to  accommodate  Govern- 
ment employees  after  Inisiness  hours.  It  was  found 
to  be  cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  buy  than  build.  Provi- 
dence or  "fortuitous  circumstances"  brought  to  the 
Uni\'ersity  an  admirably  suited  corner  house  in  the 
block  diagonally  across  from  the  new  Interior  Build- 
ing, five  minutes  from  the  White  House.  It  was  pur- 
chased, and  then  to  avoid  undesirable  neighbors,  the 
adjoining  house  was  boueht.  Then  came  the  best  pur- 
chase of  all  in  the  middle  of  the  block,  a  four-story 
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Destruction  ok  Gas-Impregnated  Buildings  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service 
(Note  Form  of  Man's  Head  and  Face  in  the  Sinoke) 


house  fifty  feet  front  and  seventy  feet  back  with  the 
lot,  like  the  whole  block,  120  feet  deep.  In  this  l)uild- 
ing  about  200  persons  have  been  receiving  instruction 
during  the -fall  and  winter.  Now  that  the  whole  bUjck 
may  be  protected,  the  other  corner,  l.!)()  and  more  feet 
front,  with  a  great  and  substantially  built  house  in  ex- 
cellent repair,  well  suited  for  dormitories,  having  a 
summer  garden  with  more  than  a  hundred  feet  front, 
has  just  been  contracted  for  by  the  chancellor.  It  be- 
longed to  the  Hon.  Augustus  Gardner,  of  Massaehu- 
setts,  who  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress  to  enlist  in  the 
army  and  died  in  camp.  The  garden  affords  an  eligi- 
ble location  for  a  commodious  assembly  hall. — Chris- 
tian Ad-i'ocate,  Nezv  York. 


DOWN-TOWN    BRANCH    OF    UNIVERSITY. 

The  success  of  the  departments  opened  in  the  city 
proper  becomes  an  embarrassment  already.  One 
branch  leads  to  another ;  the  call  is  now  for  more  open 
doors.  .Additional  requests  are  coming  in  for  teachers 
in  trade,  politics,  the  upper  sciences  and  many  practical 
phases  of  religion. 

The  new  School  of  Business  Administration  will  in- 
troduce a  number  of  new  studies.  Special  students 
will  be  admitted  to  the  Summer  School.  There  is  a 
new  awakening  in  the  republics  to  the  south  of  the 
United  States,  and  many  students  are  coming  north 
to  enter  the  universities  in  this  country.  There  is  a 
revival  of  Latin  languages  and  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  provide  instructors  in  French,  Spanisli 
and  Italian.    The  more  the  better. 

The  spring  term  of  the  Schools  of  Diplomacy,  Juris- 
prudence, Citizenship  and  Religion  will  open  on  Mon- 
day, March  21st.  and  close  on  Saturday,  June  4th, 
1921.  The  School  of  Religion  wll  be  housed  at  1901 
F  Street  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  term. 


THE  UNIVERSITY'S  OWN   HOME. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  once  said,  "Nowhere  can  a 
man  get  real  root-room  and  spread  out  his  branches 
till  they  touch  the  morning  and  the  evening  ])ut  in  his 
own  house."  There  is  something  in  the  phrase  "in  his 
own  house,"  if  it  is  but  a  cabin  in  the  woods,  that  a 
rented  palace  cannot  give  nor  take  away.  Daniel  Web- 
ster was  never  more  eloquent  than  in  his  tribute  to  the 
pioneer's  "own  cabin."  Paul  evidently  felt  a  degree 
of  independence  when  he  "dwelt  two  whole  years  in 
his  own  hired  house."  But  the  only  sentiment  which 
attaches  to  even  that  residence  is  the  fact  that  Paul 
once  dwelt  there.  A  hired  house  can  have  little  inter- 
est to  the  man  who  is  able  "to  have  his  own  house." 
Mark  Twain  added  little  inducement  to  Horace 
Greeley's  advice,  "Go  West,  young  man,"  when  he 
said,  "Go  to  California ;  you  can  get  a  farm  there  al- 
ready cleared,  fenced  and  mortgaged." 

The  .American  University,  crowded  out  of  its  own 
house  by  the  war  for  two  years,  thought  to  hire  a 
house  for  temporary  residence,  and  went  about  "look- 
ing for"  one  for  a  year  and  more.  But  house-hunting 
is  an  ignoble  avocation,  and  the  Chancellor  soon  tired 
of  the  task. 

Once  he  had  determined  to  have  the  University  own 
its  extension.  Providence  and  the  people  came  to  his 
assistance ;  just  the  block  of  buildings  needed  was 
found.  He  wanted  room  enough  and  both  corners  to 
protect  his  purchase.  The  location  selected  iitself. 
Two  houses  on  the  first  corner  gave  ample  room 
there ;  the  large  four-story  building  in  the  middle  of 
the  block  needed  little  remodelling  for  the  extension. 
All  that  was  wanting  to  finish  the  plan  was  to  own 
the  remaining  corner.  This  splendid  proi)erty,  once 
the  home  of  the  lamented  .Augustus  Gardner,  turned 
itself  over  to  the  University  in  the  nick  of  time.   Money 
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came  along  just  as  it  was  needed.  Now  no  more  build- 
ings arc  called  for  to  house  the  five  departments  of 
instruction  provided  for  and  an  eligible  vacant  lot  now 
offers  itself  for  the  location  of  an  ample  assembly  hall. 


COAL  BY  THE  CARLOAD. 

When  the  prophet  said  "There  shall  not  be  a  coal 
to  warm  at,  nor  fire  to  sit  before  it,"  think  you  he 
had  Washington  in  mind?  When  the  winter  winds 
began  to  blow,  and  the  chill  of  December  poured  with 
the  angry  waters  over  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac, 
we  were  told  there  were  one  thousand  households  in 
this  city,  no  one  of  which  had  a  hod  of  coal.  The 
University  had  about  a  half  dozen  tons,  but  what  was 
that  in  a  building  of  forty-two  rooms,  with  the  outside 
walls  of  cold  white  marble? 

The  caretaker,  with  a  prudence  worthy  of  the  pro- 
fessors, said,  "Let  us  pin  some  copper  reflectors  to 
the  walls,  and  turn  on  the  fire-juice  from  the  telegraph 
poles."  It  was  done.  The  Secretary  and  bookkeeper 
took  their  places  between  the  copper  cups,  and  turn- 
ing first  one  side  and  then  the  other,  they  imagined  for 
a  time  that  they  kept  warm. 

Just  then  there  came  a  Christian  voice  out  from  the 
neighborhood  of  mines  saying,  "Could  the  University 
use  a  carload  of  coal?"  The  telephone  was  not  short 
enough  for  the  quick  reply.  We  all  grew  warm  think- 
ing of  it — a  whole  carload  of  coal !  Every  lump  was 
a  diamond.  Mrs.  Sarah  -B.  Cochran,  of  Dawson,  Penn- 
sylvania, who  donated  the  coal,  never  can  know  how 
warm  it  made  the  hearts  of  students,  faculty  and 
Trustees  as  the  mercury  went  up  from  poverty  to 
plenty. 

RECENT  GIFTS  OF  MONEY. 

(Acknowledgment  of  sums  less  than  five  dollars  is  consid- 
ered sufficient  receipt  therefor.) 

McKinley  Memorial  Ha//— $r..0O,  Alex.  Kerr.  C.  E.  Bacon; 
$5  00  M.  E  Baker.  V.  J.  Stafford  ;  $4.00,  W.  F.  Burns ;  $3.00. 
T.  A'Sumwalt.  C.  B.  Lenfelt.  F.  W.  Davis,  John  Boon,  W.  D. 
Cater;  $2.00,  B.  D.  Beck,  G.  M.  Ring.  J.  W.  Kirkpatnck, 
C.  E.  Flynn,  J.  F.  Hageman,  S.  J.  Cross,  W.  H.  Wvhe.  W.  C. 
Brewer.  Wm.  Richards.  A.  W.  Armstrong,  C.  S.  Buchtel. 
D  J.  Shenton,  Ellas  Handy,  W.  C.  Smith,  Jasper  Weber, 
E  M  Holmes,  W.  E.  Hardaway.  H.  C.  Smith.  E.  E.  Higley ; 
$1.00,  J.  E.  Jacklin,  F.  S.  Conger.  H.  W.  Cope,  J.  G.  Walker, 
S  H.  Cavlor.  T.  H.  Worlev,  J.  F.  O'Haver,  D.  W.-  Noble. 
T  T.  Scuil  W.  S.  Rader.  M.  O.  Robbins.  F.  M.  Westhafer, 
W.  T.  Cain.  A.  B.  Storms,  E.  C.  Searles,  D.  C.  Challis,  J.  M. 
Walker  N.  P.  Barton.  W.  E.  Harvey,  G.  L.  Kleinschmidt, 
W  H  Cable,  C.  W.  Hohanshelt,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Miller,  G.  D. 
Crissman.  W.  C.  Smith.  J.  M.  Ryder,  E.  A.  Thomas,  J.  W. 
Anderson,  H.  A.  Doughty. 
Franklin  Hamilton  Memorial— $R.OO.  S.  P.  Crummett. 
Chancellor's  House  Fund— $10.00,  J.  R.  Crandall:  $5.00, 
Norman  LaMarche.  W.  E.  Marvin;  $4.00,  E.  E.  Whittaker ; 
$3.00.  A.  D.  Moon.  E.  A.  Armstrong,  W.  M.  Puffer.  J.  A. 
Hoffman  H.  B.  Green;  $3..50,  S.  P.  Crummett;  $2.00,  N.  E. 
Hulbert,  W.  S.  Culp,  F.  H.  Townsend,  C.  C.  Campbell.  M.  L. 
Fox  T.  P.  Bennett,  D.  D.  King,  W.  B.  Theobald ;  $1.00.  C.  E. 
Wakefield,  J.  H.  McCune,  R.  Woodhams,  R.  G.  Finley.  Mrs. 
C.  F.  Colburn,  N.  F.  Jenkins.  Mrs.  Richards. 

Ashury  Memorial  fioid— $25.00,  O.  W.  Willets ;  $10.00,  D. 
A.  Allen. 

General  Fund— %i29,.00,  Geo.  H.  Maxwell;  $10.00,  A.  L. 
Wiley,  Geo.  C.  Coon. 

Bishop  Hamilton  Lcctureship—%i.OO.  G.  K.  Maclnnis ;  $3.00, 

R.  W.  Wilcox ;  $3.00,  C.  E.  Weed. 

Americanization    School    Fund — $5,000.00,    Mrs.    Annie    M. 

Swift  •  $1,000.00,  J.  W.  Sparks.  Charles  Gibson ;  $50.00.  W.  O. 

Shepard:   $35.00, "E.   H.   Bell;   $20.00,    H.    C.    Conrad;   $10.00, 

C.    L.   Hubbard.    C.    E.    Goodwin,   W.   H.    G.    Gould,    F.    W. 

Greene ;  $5.00,  C.  E.  Kelso,  H.  G.  Budd,  L.  A.  Bennett.  A.  W. 

Hewitt,  M.  S.  Daniels,  B.  P.  Wheat;  $3.00,  F.  B.  Bell.  Carrie 

M.  Brown,   Fred  Everhart,  Mrs.  L.  Jacques,  Jr.;  $2.00,  F.  J. 


Mackenzie,  W.  R.  Mowbray,  Sue  M.  Johnson,  R.  P.  Parrott. 
E.  W.  Blakeman,  C.  M.  Olmstcad ;  $1.00,  VV.  F.  Atkinson, 
W.  C.  Bradley,  D.  H.  Harper,  W.  W.  Howeth,  K.  K.  Stephen- 
son, Mrs.  J.  L.  Weiland,  W.  W.  Keays,  S.  S.  Andrews,  Carrie 
A.  Casson,  Thos.  Lawson,  W.  McRoberts,  J.  E.  Kundcrt, 
V.  I.  McKim,  J.  E.  Woodward,  Ephraim  Smith,  H.  G.  Love, 
H.  J.  Fclil,  U.  S.  Landstreet,  Mrs.  Margaret  Hill,  Mrs.  Georgu 
Nurlhrup,  Mrs.  Emil  Sulzer. 


COMBUSTION  VOLUNTARY,  IF  NOT       • 
SPONTANEOUS. 

Dur-ng  the  progress  of  the  war  the  activities  of  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Service  were  so  varied  and  coinpre- 
hensive  that  it  was  necessary  to  construct  about  sev- 
enty-five subsidiary  buildings  in  which  to  carry  on 
experimentation  with  the  chemicals  and  gases.  Pow- 
erful poisons  and  noxious  substances  were  absorbed 
by  the  wood  used  in  some  of  these  temporary  build- 
ings. Seventeen  of  these  structures,  deemed  too  highly 
impregnated  with  these  dangerous  elements  to  be  sal- 
vaged for  the  lumber  in  them,  were  devoted  by  the 
Government  authorities  to  be  destroyed,  and  on  Jan- 
uary 26  and  27,  1921,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
fire  department  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  were 
burned  to  ashes.  For  the  photograph  of  the  fire  from 
which  this  illustration  herewith  shown  was  taken,  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Howard  D.  Hoenshel,  of  the  Fixed 
Nitrogen  Research  Laboratories,  now  utilizing  the  fine 
chemical  apparatus  installed  in  our  McKinley  Memo- 
rial Hall. 

Slow,  Too  Slow,  the  War-Clouds  Lift. 

Slow,  too  slow,  the  war-clouds  lift 

Their  murky  folds  and  darkly  drift 

To   deep  oblivion's  dismal  vale. 

Come,  breath  of  Heaven,  a  cleansing  gale ; 

Faith,  hope  and  love,  blow  from  on  high, 

Make  war's  defeated  squadrons  fly 

From  swift  retreat  to  utter  rout, 

Till  all  the  sons  of  God  shall  shout. 

The  morning  stars  again  shall  sing ; 

Till  round  the  world  the  welkin  ring 

With  "Peace  on  earth,  to  men  of  good-will," 

And  the  sea  of  human  strife  be  still. 

A.  O. 


A  BURNING  VILLAGE. 

Worse  than  a  deserted  village  is  a  town  on  fire. 
There  is  a  mortal  dread  of  fire  anywhere  if  it  is  not 
under  control.  The  fire  alarm  startles  even  the  fire- 
men ;  they  go  forth  as  to  battle.  When  the  Govern- 
ment turned  the  fire  on  certain  of  the  Chemical  War- 
fare buildings  that  had  been  erected  on  the  Campus  of 
the  University  and  which  had  been  saturated  with 
war  gas  and  other  dangerous  chemicals,  and  the  vol- 
umes of  dense  black  smoke  rolled  away  over  the  hills, 
the  thought  in  the  city  was  that  there  was  a  great  fire 
in  the  University  buildings.  Many  persons  rushed  to 
the  ground  to  find  the  citv  fire  department  in  full  con- 
trol. The  fumes  emanating  from  the  burning  buildings 
were  suffocating  a  hundred  yards  away. 

Some  persons  called  it  great  waste  to  burn  up  a 
village  of  good  houses.  But  if  that  were  waste  what 
of  $800,000  worth  of  munitions  that  had  been  manu- 
factured in  the  buildings  on  the  University  grounds 
and  had  not  yet  been  started  overseas  ?  If  the  war  had 
gone  on,  and  there  had  been  no  munitions  on  hand, 
then  what  of  the  waste  of  human  life?  War  is  waste 
from  start  to  finish.  The  lumber  in  the  seventeen 
buildings  that  were  burned  was  so  impregnated  with 
the    infamous    gases    that    it    could    never    be    used 
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A  Lincoln  Manuscript  Now  First  Published 
To  the  Senate  df  II.  R.  of  the  United  States.     Ihe  undersigned  citizens  of  the  United  Stales  respectfully  ask- 
that  you  will  take  measures  to  secure  an  Ame7idment  to  the  Constitution  that  shall  plainly  authorize  Congress  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  United  States. 


when  taken  out  of  the  buildings  and  the  buildings  could 
not  be  left  there  for  another  war,  and  they  could  not 
be  used  where  they  were  without  the  workmen  wear- 
ing masks.  The  munitions  were  taken  back  to  the  limit 
of  the  University  acres  and  there  buried  in  a  pit  that 
was  digged  for  them.  Would  that  it  were  as  deep  as 
the  cellar  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine.    Reqiiicscat  in  pace. 

WHATIS^ANTED   NOW? 

We  do  not  say  "What  is  wished  for  now  ?"  The 
word  zvanted  signifies  need.  It  is  always  encouraging 
to  know  that  something  is  needed — that  means  ad- 
vance, growth,  at  least  it  affords  the  privilege  of  help- 
fulness. It  is  far  more  inviting  to  have  need  of 
money  for  growth  than  for  debt,  though  the  only  thing 
to  do  with  a  debt  is  to  pay  it. 

It  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  things  should  soon 
be  growing  everywhere.  Why  not  the  University? 
The  extension  requires  for  the  increasing  number  of 
students  the  use  of  another  building.  The  large  four- 
story  building  on  the  corner  of  Ifth  and  F  streets,  soon 
to  be  vacated  by  the  Postmaster  General  will  be  occu- 
pied In-  the  new  Department  of  Business  Administra- 
tion. The  large  drawing  room  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  building  affords  an  adequate  lecture 
room  capable  of  accommodating  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  students.  The  room  must  be 
furnished  for  this  purpose. 

This  requires  a  teacher's  desk  and  chair,  with  chairs 
for  the  students,  maps  for  the  walls,  and  shelves  for 
the  reference  library.  The  students'  chairs  can  be 
bought  for  three  dollars  apiece,  the  arm  chair  for  the 
instructor  for  five  dollars,  the  maps  about  ten  dollars 
each.  Here  is  the  opportunity  for  helpful  giving.  The 
larger  givers  have  bought  the  building,  one  constant 
helper  having  contributed  ten  thousand  dollars. 

We  can,  therefore,  with  good  grace,  ask  our  friends 
all  over  to  send  us  in  the  price  of  a  chair  or  map  or 
dictionarv.  Will  not  someone  give  us  twentv-five  dol- 
lars for  the  desk,  and  another  twenty-five  dollars  for 
an  American  Flag? 


AN  ANTI  SLAVERY  MANUSCRIPT  OF  ABRA 

HAM  LINCOLN  NOW  FIRST 

PUBLISHED. 

John  Marston  Goodwin,  Second,  was  the  third  clerk 
to  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War  in  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's Cabinet.  It  was  his  duty  to  receive  and  dis- 
tribute the  mail  of  the  President  and  Secretary  and  to 
keep  the  files  of  important  papers. 

When  the  change  of  administration  occurred  many 
documents  not  required  for  the  permanent  records 
were  subject  to  his  disposal.  The  only  interest  be- 
longing to  numbers  of  them  were  their  associations 
and  the  sentiment  connected  with  the  autographs  of 
the  writers.  Others  were  so  related  to  the  historic 
events  and  incidents  of  the  war  period  as  to  give  them 
something  of  far  more  value  than  the  mere  matter  of 
sentiment. 

The  few  lines  in  the  handwriting  of  the  President 
which  are  printed  herewith  constitute  the  first  draft 
of  a  heading  to  a  petition  that  the  President  suggested 
to  a  delegation  of  citizens  who  called  upon  him  to 
express  their  desires  concerning  the  exciting  and  all- 
important  slavery  question.  It  is  so  worded  as  to  give 
an  unmistakable  impression  of  his  own  judgment  of 
the  legislation  that  should  be  enacted. 

The  petition  stiggests  the  evolution  of  events  and 
process  of  development  in  the  mind  of  the  President 
that  led  up  to  the  issuance  of  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation. Nicolay  and  Hay  say  in  their  life  of  Lincoln, 
"In  tracing  the  anti-slavery  policy  of  President  Lin- 
coln his  opinions  upon  some  of  the  prominent  features 
of  these  laws  (concerning  slavery)  become  of  special 
interest."  He  studied  the  signs  of  the  times  and  the 
movements  of  Congress  so  as  to  keep  in  the  lead  and 
yet  be  sure. of  his  following.  His  mind  travelled  from 
the  considci'ation  of  returning  slaves  who  had  gotten 
over  the  lines  into  the  army  to  their  owners,  to  tlieir 
confiscation  as  property,  contraband  of  war,  comi)cn- 
sation  of  their  owners,  gradual  emancipation   by  the 
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Slates,  t)r  l)y  Congress,  linally  to  al)solutc  abolition  of 
slavery  hy  himself.  lie  came  by  slow  process  but  with 
sure  footing  to  the  responsibility  and  decision  taken  by 
himself  alone  to  make  an  end  of  American  slavery  and 
declare  all  colors  entitled  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness. 

John  Marston  (joodwin,  Third,  who  is  in  the  employ 
(if  the  Nitrate  Division  of  the  War  Department  that 
still  occupies  the  Ohio  or  McKinley  P)uilding  and  the 
score  and  more  of  temporary  buildings  on  the  Uni- 
versity campus,  is  the  son  of  the  clerk  to  the  Civil 
War  Secretary  Stanton.  He  has  an  invaluable  collec- 
tion of  war  papers  and  autographs.  It  is  to  him  the 
Ivlitor  of  the  Courier  is  inclebtcd  for  this  autograph 
of    President    ijncoln. 


INCREASED  RATE  OF  INTEREST. 

Annuities  in  these  times  must  bear  increased  rate  of 
interest  as  well  as  loans  at  the  bank.  The  American 
University  has  succeeded  in  securing  a  number  of 
aniuiities  which  have  hitherto  proved  satisfactory  to 
both  annuitants  and  the  Trustees  of  the  University. 
It  is  understood  now  to  satisfy  both  again,  the  Uni- 
versity to  secure  the  money,  and  the  annuitant  the 
interest,  that  the  business  in  common  with  all  other 
high  costs  must  pay  the  advance  in  like  proportions. 

'fhe  University  is  able  to  meet  such  propositions  as 
satisfactorily  as  any  of  the  philanthropic  educational 
or  benevolent  causes.  It  has  paid  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  in  at  least  one  instance,  and  neither  party  the 
worse  for  the  transaction.  There  are  three  bank  presi- 
dents on  the  Finance  Committee,  and  all  interests  are 
safely  guarded.  If  in  any  instance  the  rate  of  interest 
gives  the  better  inducement,  it  is  because  of  the  better 
investments  of  the  monevs  received. 


A  LEAGUE  THAT  IS  A  LEAGUE. 

While  statesmen  have  been  meditating,  meandering 
and  miscalculating  in  their  endeavors  to  meet  the  de- 
termination of  the  Christian  world  to  make  ah  end  of 
war.  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  solved  the 
problem ;  or  rather,  has  formulated  the  plan  for  the 
league  of  nations  and  gone  about  working  it. 

When  before  in  the  history  of  the  entire  Christian 
Church  has  any  one  branch  or  denomination  elected 
and  ordained  on  a  single  day  seventeen  bishops,  each 
of  which  has  jurisdiction  over  all  the  earth?  And 
when  since  the  Man  of  Nazareth  sent  His  apostles  to 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  as  recorded  in 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  saying  "Go, 
preach  ;  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand,''  has  the 
Church  sent  another  twelve  at  any  one  time  to  so  wide 
a  world?  Andrew  went  only  to  Achaia,  Philip  to 
Phrygia,  Thaddeus  to  Armenia,  Simon  to  Persia, 
Thomas  and  Bartholomew  probably  to  India,  Matthew 
to  Ethiopia,  Peter  and  Paul  between  them  all  round 
the  Mediterranean  possibly,  with  Paul  into  Britain. 
But  here  go  Nuelsen  to  the  Central  Powers,  Germany, 
Austria,  the  Balkans  and  Switzerland ;  Blake  to  the 
Allies  ;  Bast  to  Scandinavia  and  Finland  ;  Lewis,  Birney 
and  Keeney  to  China;  Welch  to  Korea  and  Japan; 
Warne  and  Robinson,  Fisher  and  Smith,  to  Southern 
Asia ;  Locke  and  Bickley  to  Southeastern  Asia,  includ- 
ing the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Oceans  and  Siam ; 
Oldham  and  Thirkield  to  South  America,  Central 
America    and    Mexico ;    and    Johnson    and    Clair    to 


Africa  the  world  is  their  tabernacle,  liefore  starting, 
the  home  base  delivered  itself  of  all  the  hitherto  handi- 
caps which  denied  a  man  a  man's  chance,  thus  laying 
the  cornerstone  of  its  tabernacle  with  the  inscription  : 

"No  line  divides  the  rich  and  poor 
Who  follow  Christ  alone, 
If  caste  should  close  this  open  door 
Remove  this  cornerstone." 

Do  you  think  any  of  these  world  messengers  will  be 
likely  to  shut  themselves  up  with  some  dishonoring 
Shantung  business,  or  carry  gas  and  guns  to  enforce 
the  allegiance  to  their  league?  "Not  for  fellowship  in 
hatred,"  said  Sophocles,  "but  in  love  am  I  here." ' 
How  political  tiffs,  big  as  a  vexata  questio  may  think 
itself,  dwindle  in  the  presence  of  the  only  authorized 
world  empire,  which  is  the  Parish  of  the  Church. 
"The  full  grown  Jew  was  a  Pharisee,  the  full  grown 
Roman  a  Caesar,"  but  the  full  grown  Christian  is  a 
•r/VbcM  of  the  Zi'orld. 

PORTRAIT  OF  BISHOP  FRANKLIN 
HAMILTON  UNVEILED. 

An  event  which  brought  keen  sorrow  to  tliis  community, 
to  the  Pittsburgh  Area  and  to  the  whole  Cluirch  was  vividly 
recalled  on  Monday  of  this  week  when  the  portrait  of  Bishop 
Franklin  Hamilton  was  unveiled  in  the  chapel  of  the  Method- 
ist Building.  Bishop  Hamilton  died  in  May,  1918,  after  a 
residence  of  less  than  two  years  in  this  city.  But  he  had  won 
a  large  place  in  the  admiration  and  love  of  the  Area  to 
which  the  General  Conference  had  assigned  him  in  May,  1916. 

The  portrait,  which  is  a  living  likeness  and  a  genuine  work 
of  the  highest  art,  was  painted  by  his  distinguished  artist 
brother,  Edward  Wilbur  Dean   Hamilton,  of   Boston. 

The  program  was  eminently  fitting.  President  E.  W.  Kelley 
of  the  preachers'  meeting  was  in  the  chair.  Hymn  207  was 
sung,  and  prayer  was  offered  by  Superintendent  B.  B.  Wolf 
of  the  Blairsville  District.  Superintendent  W.  F.  Conner  of 
the  Allegheny  District  read  a  high  and  tender  tribute  to 
"Franklin  Hamilton,  Our  First  Resident  Bishop."  Bishop 
Francis  J  .  McConnell  spoke  of  "Franklin  Hamilton,  My 
Predecessor,"  stressing  the  rare  gifts,  the  spiritual  consecra- 
tion and  the  unswerving  loyalty  of  Bishop  Hamilton.  Super- 
intendent W.  S.  Lockard  of  the  Pittsburgh  District  called 
attention  to  the  deeper  significance  of  "Our  Portrait  Gallery." 
After  some  intensely  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  early 
years  of  Franklin,  who  became  Bishop,  and  Edward  Wilbur 
Dean,  who  became  an  artist  and  painted  the  portrait,  as  they 
were  when  they  lived  in  his  own  home  following  the  death  of 
their  father.  Bishop  John  W.  Hamilton  unveiled  the  portrait. 
"Blest  Be  the  Tie  That  Binds"  and  "The  Son  of  God  Goes 
Forth  to  War"  were  sung,  and  the  benediction  was  pro- 
nounced by  Superintendent  J.  B.  Risk  of  the  Washington 
District. 

The  brethren  now  look  upon  the  faces  of  Bishops  Simpson, 
Smitii.  Luccock  and  Hamilton  as  they  assemble  in  their  weekly 
meeting.  All  were  intimately  associated  with  the  Methodism 
of  this  region. — Pittsburgli  Christian  Advocate,  Feb.  17,  1021. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY. 

The  trustees  and  faculty  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton University  are  making  great  preparations  for  the 
celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  that  institution.  President  Collier  has 
shown  himself  to  be  an  enterprising  promoter  of  great 
undertakings  and  a  veritable  master  of  ceremonies. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  observance  of 
the  anniversary  will  be  all  that  is  promised. 

There  are  not  many  universities  in  the  country 
which  are  a  hundred  years  old — ^less  than  fifty  of  all 
kinds  of  schools.  Money  is  what  the  schools  are  con- 
stantly asking  for,  but  time  is  what  they  need  most. 
Millions  of  dollars  may  supply  endowments  and  prop- 
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erty,  but  years  on  years  give  permanence  and  repute. 
It  required  a  hundred  years  to  make  Harvard  College 
a  university.  "Each  succeeding  day  is  the  scholar  of 
that  which  went  before  it."  It  is  experience  which 
makes  all  futures,  fruits  of  all  pasts. 

It  is  worth  a  hundred  anniversaries  to  be  able  to 
celebrate  the  centennial.  We  wonder  if  we  can  make 
our  school  a  century  old.  We  will  try  it.  Age  should 
improve  men  and  women,  as  well  as  the  work  of  their 
hands.  "No  wise  man,"  said  Swift,  "ever  wished  to 
be  younger."  It  must  be  conceded,  however,  we  all 
like  being  young;  the  air  seems  so  nimble  with  fairies 
all  al)out  us. 


A  UNIVERSITY  REBORN. 

The  .\moricaii  University,  the  great  Methodist  institutiun 
of  learning  in  Washington,  whose  grounds  and  facilities  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  successful  administration  of  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Service  during  the  war,  is  returning  to  its 
jieace-timc  activities.  In  fact,  the  University  promises  to  take 
on  a  new  lease  of  life  through  the  election  to  the  Presidency 
of  its  Board  of  Trustees  of  one  of  Washington's  most  pro- 
gressive and  successful  business  men.  What  the  election  of 
John  C.  Letts  may  mean  to  the  future  of  the  University  can 
hardly  he  predicted  in  any  concrete  fashion,  but  taken  in  con- 
nection with  other  plans  now  in  the  making  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  the  institution  will  be  developed  henceforth  in  a 
manner  commensurate  with  the  great  task  it  has  undertaken. 
The  American  University  is  perhaps  the  only  institution  of  its 
kind  in  this  country  that  devotes  itself  whollv  to  graduate 
work.  It  was  unmatched  in  its  patriotism  during  the  war. 
turning  over  its  entire  plant,  with  the  exception  of  three 
rciims.  to  the  Government.  It  asked  no  compensation  for  use  of 
buildings  and  grounds.  During  the  war  an  official  survey  re- 
vealed that  there  were  2.500  college  graduates  in  the  Govern- 
ment departments  who  desired  to  pursue  graduate  work.  In 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  as  many  as  possible  of  this  class 
of  students  the  University  last  year  gained  possession  of  val- 
uable property  in  the  down-town  section  of  the  city.  Appar- 
ently the  work  down-town  has  made  fair  progress ;  but  the 
election  of  Mr.  Letts  as  President  of  the  Trustees  is  consid- 
ered by  those  w'ho  know  Washington  and  its  oportunities  and 
needs  as  representing  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  University. 
Refused  to  Be  .\  Profiteer. 

Mr.  Letts  has  in  himself  that  rare  combination  of  strength, 
gentleness  and  modesty  which  makes  him  as  valuable  as  a 
citizen  as  he  is  charming  as  a  personal  friend.  In  his  business 
he  expects  efficiency,  but  he  is  so  studiously  fair  that  his 
large  company  of  employees  look  to  him  with  admiration  and 
affection  and  regard  their  employment  as  an  opportunity  to 
gain  a  first-class  business  training.  Mr.  Letts  is  not  one  of 
the  older  business  men  of  Washington,  he  having  been  here 
only  eleven  years,  but  in  this  short  time  he  has  established  a 
wholesale  business  and  increased  his  chain  of  retail  stores  until 
his  whole  business  institution  is  now  of  mammoth  proportions. 
He  received  his  education  in  the  schools  of  Iowa  and  entered 
upon  his  business  career  about  thirty-two  years  ago.  It  is 
one  of  his  fundaiuental  principles  in  the  conduct  of  his  busi- 
ness that  in  commodities  which  the  public  are  continually  con- 
suming there  should  be  small  profits  and  quick  sales,  and  for 
this  reason  he  always  has  been  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the 
profiteers.  During  t4ie  war.  when  the  extravagantly  high 
Government  salaries  being  paid  to  many  of  the  temporary 
army  of  war  workers  were  a  temptation  to  merchants  to 
charge  extravagant  prices  for  their  goods,  Mr.  Letts  tena- 
ciously stuck  to  his  principle,  in  behalf  of  the  local  public  who 
were  so  sorely  inconvenienced  by  the  unfortunate  conditions 
prevailing  in  Washington.  Certain  producers,  it  is  said, 
threatened  to  withhold  their  commodities  ^unless  Mr.  Letts 
increased  his  prices,  but  he  quietly  defied  them  and  the  mat- 
ter was  dropped.  At  one  time  he  actually  sold  one  article 
at  a  loss,  that  the  little  children  of  the  poor  might  suffer  less. 
Gre.\t  Exp.\nsion  Now  Expected. 

This  is  the  kind  of  man  who  now  will  turn  his  great  busi- 
ness talent  to  the  advantage  of  the  American  University. 
Although  wealthy  and.  in  fact,  building  one  of  the  finest  resi- 
dences in  Washington  at  Thirty-second  and  Elliott  streets, 
near  Chevy  Chase,  Mr.  Letts  holds  that  a  man  should  not  go 
into  business  solely  to  make  money,  but  that  service  to  the 
public  is  a  part  of  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  himself  and  his 
family;  and  he  believes  that  to  the  everyday  biisiness  man  is 


given  the  opportunity,  because  of  his  useful  function  in  the 
body  politic,  to  render  social  service  of  the  most  effective 
character.  Mr.  Letts  enjoys  a  reputation  as  a  wise  financier 
aside  from  the  mere  management  of  his  business.  He  is  a 
director  of  one  of  the  largest  trust  companies  here  and  chair- 
man of  the  finance  wmmittee  of  a  public  institution  which  is 
about  to  raise  funds  for  and  erect  a  building  costing  some 
$1.(10,(100.  He  is  a  regular  church  attendant ;  and  for  years 
he  has  supported  twenty  boys  in  schools  in  India  and  has 
given  freely  for  mission  work  in  that  country.  Notwithstand- 
mg  his  devotion  to  religious  interests.  Mr.  Letts  is  a  great 
believer  in  recreation  and  a  participant  in  social  life.  He  is 
an  enthusiastic  golfer  and  has  offered  many  prizes  for  con- 
tests on  the  superior  links  of  the  Columbia  Country  Club. 
But  it  IS  one  of  the  standing  rules  governing  contestants  for 
the  Letts  cups  that  they  shall  not  bo  played  for  on  Sundays. 
Mr.  Letts  has  no  criticism  to  make  of  persons  who  play  on 
Sunday,  but  he  does  not  nlay  himself  and  he  believes  that  the 
silver  trophies  he  so  generously  offers  can  be  won  during  the 
six  days  of  the  week  without  trespassing  on  the  seventh.  .-Xs 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  .American  University 
Mr.  Letts  succeeds  B.  V.  Leighton,  originally  a  Maine  man, 
who  has  been  identified  with  religious  and  educational  work  in 
Washington  for  many  years.  Advancing  age  and  warnings 
of  impaired  health,  however,  caused  Mr.  Leighton  to  resign, 
but  in  recognition  of  his  long,  valuable  and  unselfish  services 
he  has  been  made  President  Kmeritus  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. The  interest  of  every  Methodist  in  the  country  centers 
more  or  less  in  the  American  University,  whose  normal  ac- 
tivities were  sadly  interrupted  by  the  oncoming  of  the  war. 
Not  at  all  to  glorify  anyone,  but  merely  to  state  a  fact  of 
very  widespread  interest,  it  may  now  be  said  that  the  Uni- 
versity proposes  a  growth  and  expansion  for  itself  which  shall 
place  it  in  the  front  rank  of  institutions  of  its  kind.— IK.  £. 
BrighiMii,  in  Boston   Transcrit>t. 


TABLE  TALK. 
The  University  will  soon  need  more  room. 

The  longest  lived  persons  are  found  in  Norway. 

The  largest  refracting  telescopes  in  the  world  are  in 
the  United  States. 

Indifference  to  moral  qualities  threalen>  every  house 
and  business  office  in  the  country. 

What  safety  is  there  anywhere  in  business  when  a 
revolver  must  lie  on  the  desk  of  every  cashier? 

Who  will  furnish  us  with  a  new  lawn  mower  and  a 
good  rake  ? 

One  hundred  and  eighty-three  school  rooms  are 
needed  in  the  District. 

There  are  37,000  foreigners  in  Washington,  and 
50,000  are  expected  soon. 

Every  issue  of  the  Courier  brings  responses  to 
our  appeals  in  the  interest  of  the  University. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  American  University 
have  come  from  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  New 
Brunswick. 

It  is  proposed  to  create  a  Department  of  Education 
in  the  United  States  Government  to  be  represented  bv 
a  new  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet. 

There  are  twenty-four  high  schools  in  New  "S'ork 
City.  There  are  4,000  pupils  in  the  Morris  High 
School.  The  school  population  of  the  city  numbers 
!)00,000. 

The  annual  tobacco  bill  amounts  to  fifteen  dollars 
each  for  every  man,  ^volnan  and  child  in  the  United 
States,  or  twice  what  it  costs  to  maintain  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  people  don't  like  one  set  of  politicians  callint; 
another  set  ugly  names.  And  coax  them  afterward  all 
they  will,  verily,  verily,  when  the  votes  arc  counted  the 
rick-names  get  their  reward. 

The  Reverend  William  Powick,  D.  D.,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Conference,  has  presented  the  University  a 
file  of  the  Methodist  Rcz'icw  and  some  good  books 
from  his  library. 
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Tlif  nunil)cr  of  books  Ijy  .ViiKTican  authors  printed 
in  this  country  arc  about  three  to  one  of  the  reprints 
of  foreign  books. 

The  father  of  eleven  children  writes  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  say  he  is  not  able  to  give  them  an  education, 
and  iiearing  that  there  were  to  be  schools  in  the  Navy 
offers  ':hree  of  his  sons  for  enlistment. 

The  smokers  are  dispo.sedt(j  make  light  of  the  law 
proposed  by  Congress  to  prohibit  smoking  in  Govern- 
ment buildings,  but  the  insurance  companies  estimate 
one-third  of  all  loss  liy  fire  to  be  due  to  tobacco. 

Ambassador  Jusserand  fully  understands  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  has  done  more  than  any  other  man 
In  preserve  and  promote  the  friendly  relations  between 
I'Vance  and  the  United  States. 

Mad  men!  Mad  men!  T.ad  nu-n  the.^e  garru'nu  ■ 
electioneering  "orators"  whose  scin"rilous  talk  no 
school  board  could  tolerate  in  the  school  teacher  unless 
he  were  going  alone  and  through  the  woods  where  no 
one  could  hear  him  from  the  schoolhouse  to  his  lair. 

There  is  wisdom  in  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the 
Rockefeller  P\ind  to  educate  the  Oriental  peoples. 
The  West  has  need  of  much  tliat  can  l)e  learned  from 
the  East,  but  it  is  the  Western  civilization  that  must 
save  the  Orient.     Lux  uricntis  ah  occidcutc. 

It  is  far  more  interesting  and  encouraging  to  give 
money  to  increase  endowment,  or  purchase  something 
new  in  books  or  benches,  houses  and  lands  than  sim- 
])lv  to  pay  toward  an  old  indebtedness  or  constantly 
growing  a  new  one.  Every  dollar  given  now  to  the 
American  University  increases  its  possessions. 

The  Reverend  C.  W.  Miner.  D.  D.,  Superintendent 
of  the  New  Castle  District,  Erie  Conference,  has  pre- 
sented the  University  with  a  complete  file  of  the  min- 
utes of  his  Conference,  a  set  of  Doctor  J.  N.  Fradcn- 
burg's  History  of  the  Conference,  together  with  a  col- 
lection of  miscellaneous  books. 

Mr.  William  A.  Reid,  Foreign  Trade  Adviser  of 
the  Pan-American  Union,  has  delivered  a  series  of  lec- 
tures in  the  University  on  Trade  Investigations  based 
on  his  experience  (during  five  years  in  forty  coim- 
tries)  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  the  Americas  from 
Northern  Canada  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

The  workers  in  the  Fixed  Nitrogen  Research  Lab- 
oratories in  the  McKinley  Building  find  the  game  of 
quoits  a  very  interesting  and  helpful  form  of  recrea- 
tion at  their  leisure  time.  As  many  as  sixteen  men  at 
a  time  may  be  seen  on  pleasant  days  at  the  noon  period 
throwing  the  discs  and  making  "leaners"  and  "ringers" 
with  commendable  skill.  The  open  winter  has  per- 
mitted this  outdoor  sport  to  be  carried  on  through  De- 
cember and  on  some  days  in  January. 

When  the  impassioned  utterances  of  the  political 
campaign  are  passed  and  men  are  willing  to  be  thought- 
ful, intelligent,  let  them  sit  down  alone  and  read  "The 
League,  the  Nation's  Danger,"  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas 
B.  Neely,  published  by  E.  A.  Yeakel,  Philadelphia,  and 
then  accept  or  reject  as  their  judgment  may  calmly 
determine.  When  no  persons  know  the  subject  in  de- 
tail— they  decide  either  one  way  or  the  other  because 
someone  else  does. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Thomas  Dowling,  of  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  for  the  gift  of  a  strong,  beautiful  cane 
made  from  the  original  timbers  of  the  old  Swedes' 
Church,  built  of  stone  in  1698,  and  also  for  a  copy 
of  the  pamphlet  containing  the  account  of  the  217th 
annual  commemoration  of  that  historic  house  of  wor- 
ship on  Jvme  18,  1916. 


MINIMUM  WAGE  FOR  TEACHERS. 

SevciUy-(ivc  dollar.s  a  moiitli  lias  been  fi.Kcd  Ijy  the  state  of 
Kentucky  as  the  minimum  salary  for  school  teachers,  either 
white  or  colored,  in  ail  schools  where  the  state  has  control, 
Tl.c  same  e.\aminations  are  required  for  teachers  of  both 
I  aces,  as  well  as  the  same  length  of  term  in  the  schools.  These 
k.ws  cover  all  rural  public  schools,  where  efficiency  is  bein;4 
t'tvelipi-d  among  both  teachers  and  pupils. 


GROWING  ANNUITIES. 

The  increased  rate  of  interest  which  the  .American 
University  pays  on  the  annuities  secured  since  the 
money  market  tightened  makes  this  form  of  invest- 
ment especially  attractive  to  ])ersons  who  desire  to  be 
relieved  of  the  care  and  responsibilities  for  their  busi- 
ness affairs  with  an  ade(|uate  return  for  the  use  of 
their  money.  With  no  indebtedness  and  between  three 
and  four  millions  of  dollars  in  property  and  endow- 
ment the  American  University  furnishes  a  more  secure 
investment  than  can  be  given  by  companies  seeking  an- 
!iuilies  on  merely  a  business  basis.  The  names  of  tlK- 
Trustees  furnish  guaranty  that  all  trust  funds  will  be 
safely  guarded. 
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Form  for  Will. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  "The  American  University,"  a  cor- 
|i"raiinn  in  Ihe  District  of  Columbia,  the  s'im  of  (insert 
;iniount),  and  the  receipt  of  its  Treasurer  shall  be  a  sufficient 
discharge  to  my  executors  for  the  same. 


JANUARY,  1921 


Officers  of  the  American  University. 

Chancellor,   Bishop  John  W.   Hamilton,  LL.  D.,  L.   H.   D.     • 

Assistant   to    Chancellor,   J.    Frankhn   Knotts,    D.D. 
Director    of    Research,    hraiik    W,    Collier,    Ph.D. 
Registrar    and    Secretary,   Albert   Osborn,    B.    D. 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

President  Emeritus.  Mr.   Benjamin  1'.  Leighton. 

President,    Mr,    Tohn   C.    Letts, 

First   Vice-President.   Mr.   William   S.   Pilling. 

Second  Vice-President.  Mr",   W'illiam  Knowles  Cooper. 

Treasurer,   Mr,    William    S.    Corby,  • 

Secretary,   Charles   W,    Baldwin.   D,    D. 

Board  of  Trustees. 
Class  of  1923. 

Mr.  John   L,    Alcock,  Md.  Dr,   Robert   S.    Ingrahara.   Wis. 


Dr.   Charles   W.   Baldwin,  Md. 
Bishop  Joseph   F.   Berry,    Pa. 
Dr.   Jabez   G.    Bickerton,    Pa. 
Hon.   Julian   S,   Carr,   N.   C. 
Mr.    William   S.    Corby,    D.    C. 
Bishop  K.irl  Cranston,  Ohio. 
Bishop  Collins   Denny,   Va. 


Mrs.    John    F.    Keator,    Pa. 
Mr.   George  H,  Maxwell,  Mass,     ■ 
Dr.   Abraham  J,    Palmer,    N.   Y. 
Mrs.    I.    Frank    Robinson.    111. 
Mr,  J'ohn  W,   Sparks,   Pa. 
Hon.    George    C.    Sturgiss,    W.    Va. 
Dr.   Alfred   Charles  True,   D.    C. 


Class  of  1927. 

Hon.  John  E.   Andrus,   N.   Y.  Mr.   Benjamin   F.  Leighton,   D.   C. 

Mr.   Gordon   Battelle,   Ohio,  Afr,  John  C,  Letts.   D,  C. 

Mr.   Charles  J.    Bell,    D,   C.  Bishop  William  F.  McDowell,  D.  C. 

Mr.   Wm.   Knowles  Cooper,   D,    C,  Dr,   Edward   B,   Rosa,   D,   C. 

Mr.   Calvert  Crary,   Mass.  Mr.  Geo,   F,  Waslilnirn,  MaBS, 

Dr.   Gilbert   H,   Grosvenor,  D,   C,  Dr.  William  R.   Wedderspoon,  111. 

Col.  H.  O.  S.  Heistand,  U.  S.  A.,  O,  Hon,  William  Lee  Woodcock,   Pa. 


Class   of   1931. 


.   Peter  M.  Anderson,   D.   C. 
a,    William    T.    Bryan,    Nebr. 

Arthur  C.  Christie,  D.   C. 
i.  Sarah  B.  Cochran,  Pa. 
a,   Josephus   Daniels,   N.   C. 
.  George  W.  Dixon,  111. 
,   William  J.  Faux.  Pa, 

William  T.  Galliher,  D.  C. 


M..   Charles   C.   Glover.   D.   C, 
Bishop  Tohn  W,   Hamilton.   D,  C. 
.Dr.  James  C,   Nicholson,  Md. 
Mr.    Clarence   F.    Norment,    D,    C. 
Mr.   William   S,    Pilline.   Pa, 
Mr,  A,   M.   Schoyer.   Ill, 
Hon,    Samuel    R.    Van    Sant,    Mini 
Bwhop   Luther   B     Wilson,   N.    Y. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  April,  1921 


No.  J 


Prksident  Wakren  G.  Harding 
PRESIDENT   HARDING   ACCEPTS   TRUSTEESHIP 


ililU 


The  fullouiiit;  c()n(--s])t)ii(Icncf  lias  taken  ])lacc  be- 
tween the  Chancellor  of  the  American  L'niversity  and 
ihe  President  (if  the  Ihiited  States: 

The  American  University, 
llishop  Jdhn   \V.   Hamilton,   ChancelUir 

April  7,  11121. 


The  I  lonorable  Warren  (i 

Washington,  D.  C. 
.M\'  Dear  .Mr.  Trcsident : 

^'on  were  nnaniinously  elected  a  member  of  the 
lioard  of  Trustees  of  the  American  University  at  the 
meeting  held  last  December.  The  Honorable  William 
|.   lirvan,  a  member  of  the  board,  was  delegated  to 
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notify  you  at  Marion  of  your  election. 

President  McKinley  was  a  trustee  when  the  Uni- 
versity was  fotnided,  and  President  i^oosevelt  had 
been  a  trustee  at  the  time  of  his  death  for  nearly  fifteen 
years. 

We  will  be  i)leased  to  receive  your  Icltcr  of  accept- 
ance for  the  records  of  the  University. 
Yours  sincerely, 

John  W.  Hamilton. 
7(t;;  Stonelcigh  Court. 

The  White  House,  Washington,  April  cS,  P)21. 
My  Dear  Bishop  Ilamiltun: 

I  have  received  yours  of  April  seventh,  notifying 
me  of  my  selection  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  University,  and  am  writing  to  advise  you 
of  my  acceptance  of  the  position.  I  do  this  with  some 
misgiving  as  to  the  measure  of  active  service  I  may 
lie  able  to  render  because  public  duties  in  other  direc- 
tions are  extremely  engrossing.  I  shall  hope,  how- 
ever, to  be  of  some  service  and  am  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity to  assure  you  of  my  good  wishes  for  the  institu- 
tion. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Warren  G.  H.xrding. 
Bishop  John  W.  Hamilton, 
703  Stoneleigh  Court,  ^ 
Washington,  D.  C. 


CONVOCATION  DAY. 

The  University  is  making  special,  unusually  special, 
preparation  for  Convocation  Day,  Wednesday,  June 
Sth.  The  exercises  will  be  most  attractive  and  highly 
interesting.  The  meeting  of  the  Trustees  will  be  held 
in  the  College  X)f  History  at  ten-thirty  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon.  Luncheon  for  the  Trustees  will  be  served 
at  one  o'clock  sharp  in  the  University  building. 

The  exercises  will  begin  with  the  flag  raising.  Some 
one  or  ones— "sure,"  no  doubt  about  it — will  furnish 
that  flag.  Major  General  William  Mason  Wright  will 
preside.  The  presiding  officer  will  make  a  brief  ad- 
dress and  request  a  representative  of  the  Fixed  Nitro- 
gen Division  to  raise  the  flag.  One  of  the  city  clergy- 
men, assisted  by  others  as  aides,  will  act  as  chief 
marshal. 

The  Chancellor  will  preside  in  the  outdoor  audito- 
rium. Representative  clergymen  from  the  different 
denominations  will  conduct  the  devotions.  Addresses 
will  be -delivered  by  the  Honorable  Warren  G.  Harding, 
President  of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable  J.  J. 
Jusserand,  the  French  Ambassador,  and  the  Honora- 
ble N.  W.  Rowell,  King's  Counsel  and  leader  of  his 
party  in  the  Canadian  Parliament.  The  music  for  the 
occasion  will  be  furnished  by  the  United  States  Marine 
Band.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  extra  txolley 
cars  to  run  from  the  city  to  the  University  during  the 
afternoon. 


DEAN  FREDERICK  JUCHHOFF. 

Dr.  Frederick  JuchholT,  the  dean  of  the  new  gradu- 
ate School  of  Ihisiness  Administration,  comes  to  us 
from  the  historic  old  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
in  Virginia,  where,  during  the  past  two  years,  he  has 
been  professor  of  economics  and  head  of  the  school 
of  business  administration.  During  the  summer  ses- 
sions of  1015,  IDIC,  1917,  1<J18,  I!)!!)  and  1020  he 
served  as  professor  of  economics  and  finance  in  the. 
University  of  Virginia. 

Dean  Juchhoff  is  a  graduate  of  Kansas  City  Uni- 
versity, where  he  took  the  bachelor's  and  doctor's 
degrees,  of  the  law  schools  of  Ohio  Northern  Univer- 
sity and  the  University  of  Maine,  receiving  the  LL.  B. 
and  LL.  M.  degrees,  and  of  the  school  of  commerce 
of  Northwestern  University.  lie  also  pursued  gradu- 
ate courses  in  the  Ihiiversity  of  Chicago  for  several 
years. 

The  career  of  Professor  Juchhoff  as  an  educator  has 
been  unique.  Beginning  in  1!!0G,  he  was  for  two 
years  instructor  in  commerce  in  Berea  College,  Ken- 
tucky ;  for  five  years  he  was  a  teacher  in  the  public 
high  schools  of  Chicago,  at  the  same  time  instructing 
in  several  of  the  evening  law  schools,  of  one  of  which 
he  was  elected  dean.  For  one  year  he  was  associate 
professor  of  commerce  and  finance  in,  the  James  Miili- 
kin  University,  Decatur,  Illinois,  and  the  following 
two  years  was  head  of  the  department  of  accountancy 
of  the  municipal  LTniversity  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  In 
addition  to  the  academic  appointments  mentioned,  he 
has  for  several  years  held  a  number  of  professorial 
lectureships,  among  which  is  that  in  economics  in 
the  Richmond  School  of  Social  Work  and  Public 
Health  and  in  jurisprudence  in  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia.  He  has  been  a  regular  lecturer  in  our  school 
of  Diplomacy  and  Jurisprudence  since  its  opening. 
For  several  years  he  served  as  editor  of  the  account- 
ancy and  law  departments  of  the  Business  Journal,  of 
New  York. 

Dean  Juchhofif  is  the  unusual  combination  of  the 
sound  scholar,  progressive  educator,  and  keen  busi- 
ness man.  His  practical  business  experience  was  ob- 
tained in  the  practice  of  public  accountancy  and  in 
connection  with  one  of  the  banking  houses  in  St.  Louis. 
He  has  been  on  the  directorate  of  several  corpora- 
tions. 

The  new  school  of  business  administration  is,  like 
the  other  schools  already  established,  a  professional- 
graduate  school,  open  to  men  and  women  who  have 
received  their  bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited 
college.  The  work  of  the  school  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  major  study  groups,  among  which  are  ac- 
countancy, transportation,  finance,  banking,  economic 
theory,  foreign  trade,  etc.  The  staff  of  the  school 
includes  a  number  of  the  leading  specialists  and  econo- 
mists in  the  country,  each  devoting  a  few  hours  a 
week  to  teaching  his  specialty.  Among  these  men 
are  found  former  professors  in  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  Tulane  University,  Columbia  University, 
University  of  Maryland,  Dartmouth  College,  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas,  and  Northwestern  University. 

The  new  school  begins  its  work  October  third  under 
most  favorable  conditions ;  already  a  number  of  appli- 
cations for  admission  have  been  received. 
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Dean  Fkebekick  Jtchhoff 


WE  MUST  HAVE  ANOTHER  FLAG. 

There  is  a  firm  and  durable  flag  pole  set  in  eight  or 
ten  feet  deep  of  cement,  on  the  campus  of  the  Ameri- 
can University.  It  is  nearly  one  hundred  feet  high. 
During  the  occupancy  of  the  grounds  by  the  United 
Slates  Army  the  soldiers  permitted  the  national  colors 
to  float  in  all  weathers  until  the  colors  were  all  gone 
and  the  national  emblem  v.as  badly  worsted.  They 
came  to  the  University  then  and  asked  the  loan  of  a 
fine  large  bunting  flag,  promising  to  care  for  it  better 
than  they  had  done  for  their  own.  But  when  that 
promising  contingent  vvas  ordered  to  France,  they 
were  succeeded,  time  after  trme,  by  some  fresh  troops 
— very  fresh — and»  they,  having  made  no  promises, 
had  forgotten  to  bring  their  obligations  to  the  Univer- 
sity, and  one  morning  they  brought  the  flag  back  with 
several  more  than  thirteen  stripes  in  it ;  but  the  ad- 
ditional ones  were  openings  nearly  the  length  of  the 
flag  and  all  of  them  had  been  made  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  weather;  and  instead  of  keeping  the  flag 
intact,  they  had  divided  the  red  and  white  stripes 
from  each  other,  and  the  whole  emblem  was  only  fit  to 
"stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away."  The  boys  were 
sorry,  but  claimed  they  were  utterly  unwilling  because 
"unable  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  winds."  There 
you  are ;  that  flag  cost  twenty-five  dollars,  in  the  good 
old  times,  "befo'  the  war."  That  was  not  all  of  the 
story.  "The  boys"  pulled  so  hard  at  the  cord  they 
broke  it.  Now  we  must  get  a  steeple-chaser  to  carry 
up  this  time  a  wire  rope,  adjust  it  to  the  pulleys,  and 
make  ready  for  the  colors.  All  this  we  will  do.  But 
who  will  give  us  the  money  for  another  flag?  Please 
let  enough  of  our  readers  speak  up — at  least,  to  take. a 
share  in  its  purchase,  if  no  one  feels  patriotic  enough, 


Dr.   B.^rtlett  L.  Paink 


or  all  are  too  poor  for  any  one  to  give  us  the  whole 
flag.  If  we  should  get  two  flags,  o:ie  from  the  North 
and  another  from  the  South,  that  will  be  all  right : 
wc  need  one  for  week  davs  and  another  for  Sundavs. 


RECENT  GIFTS  OF  MONEY. 

.\ckno\vlcdgnient  of  sums  less  than  .$3.00  is  to  be  re- 
garded sufiicient  receipt  therefor. 

Bishop  Hamilton  Lectureship  Fund — $35.00,  VV.  R. 
VVedderspoon;  $3.00,  A.  C.  Stevens. 

General  Fund — $00.00,  Estate  of  Mary  and  Susan  Bay-, 
ard;  $4.00.  A.   L.  Wiley;  $1.00,  Dr.  Isabel  H.  Lamb. 

McKinley  Memorial  Hall— $10.00,  J.  L.  Gardiner.  $5.00, 
Wm.  B.  Anderson,  Jas.  A.  Huston;  $3.00,  C.  E.  Hill,  A.  S. 
Watson,  C.  C.  Jordan,  Benjamin  Rowe;  $2.00,  S.  E.  Shafer, 
E.  B.  Thompson,  J.  O.  Taylor,  E.  L.  Trotter,  L.  Bennett, 
O.  L.  Chivington,  W.  M.  Brooks,  F.  J.  Bcisel,  C.  S.  Dopp, 
Claude  Young;  $1.00.  Cameron  Harmon,  C.  M.  Yost, 
O.  L.  Sample,  G.  A.  Law,  G.  E.  Tifft,  P.  C.  Wolf,  C.  A. 
Hughes,  J.  C.  Jackson,  G.  F.  Cramer,  J.  E.  McCloud,  S. 
D.  Kilpatrick. 

.\sbury   Memorial    Fund — $15.00,    Don    A.    .'Mien. 

Franklin  Hamilton  Memorial — $5.00,  E.  O.  Jones,  C.  E. 
Allen,  E.  J.  Westfail:  $2.00,  W.  C.  Hartingcr;  $1.00,  Peny 
Robinson,  J.  B.  Workman,  L.  B.  Bowers. 

Chancellor's  House  Fund— $17.00,  G.  W.  Taylor;  $10.00, 
W.  D.  Reed.  $0.00:  Bernard  Gibbs.  J.  W.  Campbell;  $5.00, 
John  F.  Black.  C.  E.  Allen,  C.  W.  Flesher,  C.  E.  Goodwin, 
Daniel  Westfail,  H.  P.  Magill;  $4.00,  W.  J.  Vaughn.  C.  E. 
Dallev,  H.  F.  Newman;  $3.00.  H.  H.  Barr.  E.  C.  Ricken- 
brodc.  II.  B.  Workman;  $2.00,  J.  P.  Burns,  E.  D.  Hulse, 
L.  B.  Bowers,  Roy  McCuskey;  $1.00,  J.  B.  Neff,  C.  F. 
Anderson.  F.  J.  Raab,  V.  W.  Doolittle,  P.  L.  Flanagan, 
H.  A.  CofFman,  W.  L.  Gearhart,  Maurice  Monroe,  C.  H. 
Frampton,  W.  M.  Shultz. 

.\mericanization  School — $5,000.00,  Mrs.  Annie  >f. 
Swift;  $1,000.00,  John  C.  Letts,  W.  S.  Corby;  $400.00, 
George  F.  Wr.jhburn;  $100.00,  W.  H.  Morgan;  $50.00. 
W.  E  Massey;  $25  00.  Wm.  H.  Chadwick,  Oscar  P.  Mil- 
ler, Wm.  T.  Rich'  Edgar  C.  Linn.  John  T.  Lord,  Sewell 
S.  Watts.  J.   H.  Pfjster;  $10.00,   Wm.   A.   Quavle,   H.   A. 
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Moses,  Mrs.  Jeannic  R.  Field,  W.  O.  HofTccker,  Mrs.  M. 
H.  Kinney,  J.  Luther  Taylor,  C.  S.  Woolworth,  Albert  R. 
Kerr,  G.  W.  Crabbc;  $.5.00,  Lloyd  Dorsey,  Jr.,  W.  L.  Cas- 
well, S.  B.  r.ofT,  Jr.,  N.  B.  Risk;  $4.00,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Fisher; 
$:i.00;  E.  M.  Thomas,  J.  S.  Whittiiigton,  W.  J.  Carr,  Mr.s. 
Rosa  Badgcly,  Lee  M.  Bender,  J.  Milton  Patterson.  $2.50, 
G.  E.  Miller;  $3.(10,  VV.  C.  VVinotsky,  Ro.xa  King,  Mary  A. 
Lewis,  H.  H.  Ekl ridge,  J.  W.  Cochran,  O.  R.  Higgins, 
(i.  Russell  Matthews,  Mrs.  Belle  C.  Williams,  Nellie  D. 
Chatficld,  J.  D.  Chadder,  Frederick  Cramer,  L.  F.  Mul- 
hall,  S.  S.  Hall,  Jr.;  $1.00,  E.  G.  Bond,  J.  H.  Guyton,  F. 
W.  Huth,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Kein,  Mrs.  G.  T.  Leach,  J.  R.  Ma- 
cauley,  C.  M.  Snyder,  M.  B.  Warwick,  B.  W.  Welbourn, 
P.  L.  Whittington,  J  da  R.  Bentlcy,  G.  O.  Sapp,  Mary  H. 
Frost,  G.  II.  Hyde,  Virginia  Moore,  L.  F.  Garfield,  W. 
H.  Aldcrson,  Granville  Hooper,  S.  O.  Neal,  L.  A.  Bradley, 
Mrs.  Minnie  House,  M.  E.  Wheatley,  Geo.  M.  Osborne, 
Harry  Titus,  Emma  P.  Bruce,  F.  A.  Armitstead,  W.  R. 
Davenport,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Norton,  J.  W.  Keller,  Orinda  Bry- 
ant, John  A.  .\mes,  Vinnie  L.  Hall,  E.  O.  Taylor,  A.  B. 
Taylor,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Taylor,  Mrs.  W.  O.  Baughman,  Mrs. 
John  Dendel,  A.  W.  Prentiss,  G.  E.  Pomeroy,  Lloyd  Dent, 
Harry  E.  Miller,  O.  M.  Wenrich,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Smith,  Phil 
Foot,  Florence  E.  W.  Carpenter,  G.  IVI.  Towle,  J.  H. 
Smith,  Mrs.  J.  Howard  Creamer. 


LAWYERS  NOT  HEIRS— A  GOOD  AND  GREAT 
WILL. 

Lawyers  are  as  much  entitled  to  their  Hving  as  the 
preachers  where  hoth  make  it  the  same  way.  There  is 
no  more  reason  why  the  lawyer  should  not  be  a  good 
man  than  the  preacher.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that 
there  are  conditions  and  circumstances  in  which  a 
lawyer  who  is  honest  cannot  earn  a  livelihood. 

The  law  is  an  honorable  profession  and  calls  for 
honorable  men,  and  it  is  a  violation  of  trust  to  dis- 
honor the  calling.  Honor  always  "breasts  the  blows  of 
circumstance."  The  courts  and  the  daily  walks  of 
life  have  provided  versatility  of  employment  adequate 
to  all  kinds  of  talents  and  times  and  places  in  the  law 
as  certainly  as  in  other  vocations.  No  profession  is 
ever  so  crowded  that  there  never  "is  no  room  at  the 
top,"  and  well  up  in  the  middle. 

The  prolific  source  of  temptation  to  good  conduct 
seems  to  be  round  and  about  wills.  "Wheresoever 
the  body  is,  thither  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  to- 
gether." Certain  lawyers  make  a  practice  of  running 
down  wills  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  joint-heirs  in 
the  large  sense  of  the  inheritance.  Great  sympathy 
with  lucrative  promises  furnish  the  approach  to  the 
broken  hearts  and  untutored  minds  of  the  beneficiaries. 
Of  such  partners  in  the  testament  it  may  well  be  said 
"The  weeping  of  an  heir  is  laughter  under  a  mask." 

Some  account  is  given  in  another  column  of  the 
"Courier"  of  the  great  and  good  will  recently  probated 
at  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

The  Department  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  American 
University  was  created  as  an  offset  to  cheap  lawyers 
with  their  practice  of  lawyering.  To  find  the  moral 
quality  of  the  law  and  establish  the  moral  character 
of  the  lawyer  is  the  aim  of  the  instruction  given  by 
the  high-minded  Dean  and  Faculty. 


DOCTOR   BARTLETT  L.   PAINE. 

The  American  L'niversitv  is  not  \yithout  friends  in 
distant  parts.  A  contribution  was  received  within  a 
few   days    from    Walla   Walla   in    Washington.     The 


Chancclliir  liad  written  lu  ;i  (  Icrinau  limtluT  solicit- 
ing a  Muall  sum  lipw.inl  llic  purchase  (if  a  reference 
library  for  the  sehodl  ;  the  response  came  with  diuihle 
llu'  amoiinl   ri'i|ileste(l. 

Now  cnnies  the  news  thai  a  gnnd  friend,  wlm  had 
assisted  Ihe  (  h;uicellor  from  time  to  lime,  as  far  away 
as  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  has  shown  his  confidence  in  Ihe 
University  by  the  munificent  remembrance  (jf  the  m- 
stilution  in  his  will-by  making  a  gift  to  it  of  nearly 
or  quite  ■$:  0,000.  The  last  expression  of  his  kindness 
before  this  great  gift  was  a  message  to  the  Chancellor 
from  I'lorida,  accompanied  by  a  basket  of  beautifully 
and  carefully  selected  fruit  from  his  large  grove  of 
young  trees  just  come  into  bearing. 

Doctor  liartlett  L.  Paine,  this  frienif  worth  having, 
was  nut  simply  a  man  of  large  means,  but  a  brother 
beloNcd  whose  money  was  a  good  servant  and  ran 
on  many  a  Christian  errand  for  his  Master.  He  was 
a  devoted  churchman  and  gave  his  service  to  St.  I'auls 
Church  in  Lincoln  until  he  became  distinguished,  for 
his  name  is  in  all  the  churches. 

liis  death  is  lamented  by  many  a  person,  little  and 
unknown,  as  well  as  the  circle  of  friends  which  in- 
cluded many  more  than  resided  in  his  own  city.  His 
will  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever 
probated  in  the  western  country.  The  original  draft 
consists  of  135  paragraphs  and  nearly  every  one  pro- 
vides for  a  separate  bequest.  Two  codicils  are  added 
containing  M5  paragraphs.  His  personal  gifts  are 
many.  ihe  bequests  are  scattered  so  widely,  the 
ends  of  the  earth  will  speak  his  name  gratefully. 
Nearly  or  quite  a  million  dollars  is  loosened  for  world- 
wide service.  "The  residue  of  the  estate  is  thought 
to  be  more  than  $400,000.  Of  this  amount  the  Ameri- 
can  L'niversity   received  two-twelfths." 


THE  NEIGHBORS   WITHIN   OUR  GATES. 

Sydney  .Smith  usually  mixed  a  grouch  with  his 
smart  sayings,  but  he  always  managed  to  get  no  little 
common  sense  in  his  growls,  lie  had  a  good  agri- 
cultural notion  in  his  head  when  he  said,  "Whoever 
can  make  two  ears  of  corn  or  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  only  one  grew  before  deserves  better  of 
mankind,  and  does  more  service  to  his  country  than 
the  whole  race  of  politicians  put  together." 

When  the  armistice  was  signed,  and  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service  removed  from  the  campus  of  the 
University,  the  War  Department  asked  the  privilege 
of  the  University  Trustees  to  permit  the  Fixed  Nitro- 
gen Research  Division  to  occupy  the  chemical  labor- 
atory, used  hitherto  for  war  purposes  temporarily, 
and  the  buildings  connected  therewith,  for  giving  to 
every  Cincinnatus  who  returned  to  his  plow  the  ability 
to  grow  the  two  grains  of  corn  for  the  previous  one, 
and  likewise  the  two  blades  of  grass. 

The  Fixed  Nitrogen  Research  Laboratory  was 
founded  by  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated 
March  2i»,  191!).  and  has  been  operated  with  a  budget 
of  $.300,000  a  vear  from  funds  which  were  made  avail- 
able to  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  the 
National  Defense  Act  of  June  3,  1016. 
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The  laboratory  has  a  total  personnel  of  between  1 10 
and  l".iO  persons,  fifty  of  whom  are  chemists.  The 
total  ci'inipment  for  purposes  of  chemical  researches 
has  a  value  of  a])proximately  $3i)i),(i(i(). 

The  followintj-  outline  and  personnel  of  tin-  plant 
in  the  (  )liio  or  McKinlcy  bnildin>;'  will  give  sunie  idea 
i;f  the  technical  task  in  hand,  and  the  able  and  skillful 
wcirkinen  who  are  de\oting'  their  gifts  to  taking  from 
the  .lir  and  natm-e's  chemistry — an  inexhaustible  re- 
soiu'ct--  a  nev.'r-failing  snppK  not  only  for  fertilizing 
the  siiil.  li;il  for  numerous  i4her  purjioses. 

Arc  Section. 

Dr.  S.  K.-irrer,  i'h.  D.  in  l'li\.'iics,  University  of  Illinois, 
is  Chief  of  tlic  Arc  Section.  The  fi.xation  of  nitrogen  by 
the  .'\.rc  Process  is  of  fundamental  importance,  and  in 
event  of  national  emergency  nitro.yen  may  be  obtained 
(inickly  by  this  process.  For  the  advancement  in  the 
improvement  of  this  method  involves  a  more  complete 
knowledge  of  the  processes  which  take  place  in  the  path 
of  the  electric  arc.  For  that  reason  the  work  at  present 
is  confined  largely  to  a  thorough  fundamental  aiid  scien- 
tific study  of  the  chemical  actions  which  take  place  in 
the  path   of   an   electric   dischar.ue. 

Cyanamid  Section. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Eraham.  I'll.  13.  in  Chemistry.  University  of 
Illinois,  is  Chief  of  this  section.  The  work  in  the  Cyana- 
.  mid  Section  involves  the  perfecting  of  processes  as  well 
as  the  utilization  of  products  from  the  huge  nitrate  plant 
built  in  the  State  of  .Alabama  during  the  war.  Many  in- 
teresting and  valuable  discoveries  benefiting  the  mdus- 
trial  nitrogen  interest,  more  specially  agriculture,  have 
been  develojied  in  this  department. 

Haber  Secticn  No.   1. 

Dr.  .-\.  T.  Larson,  Ph.  D.  in  Chemistry,  Harvard,  is 
Chief  of  the  Haber  Section  No.  1.  The  work  consists 
mainly  in  the  developing  and  testing  at  low  pressures  of 
catalysts  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ammonia  which  is 
the  fundamental  step  in  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitro- 
gen by  the  Haber  Process.  A  large  amount  of  technical 
and  scientific  information  on  catalysis  has  been  obtained. 
Dr.  Larson  is  accredited  with  being  America's  expert  in 
this  line  of  research. 

Business  Office. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Frampton,  Iju.siness  Mana.yer.  The  work 
consists  of  handling  anything  not  of  a  i)urely  scientific 
nature  at  the  Laboratory. 

General   Shops. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Pierchtold  in  cbarKc.  The  work  involves  re- 
pair, maintenance  and  specially  constructed  parts  of  chem- 
ical aijparatns. 

Machine  Shop. 

.Mr.  1..  !■'.  Kirk,  in  charge.  The  work  involves  purely 
m.achine  work  of  hi.uh  grade,  thus  requiring  exceptional 
skill. 

Haber  Section  No.  3. 

Dr.  R.  ().  E  Davis.  Ph.  D.  in  Chemistry,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  is  Chief  of  Haber  Section  No.  3.  This 
section  is  investigating  methods  of  recovery  of  ammonia 
from  the  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  gases  after 
they  have  passed  over  the  catalyst  in  the  anunonia  syn- 
thesis operation.  The  method  must  be  adapted  to  suit 
the  catalyst  and  jio  substance  deleterious  to  the  catalyst 
introduced  into  the  gases,  while  at  the  same  time  the  re- 
moval should  he  as  complete  as  possible.  A  number  of 
solid  and  liquid  absorbents  for  ammonia  are  being  in- 
vestigated. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Tolman.  Ph.  D.  in  Chemistry,  M.  I.  T.,  is 
Director  of  the  Laboratory.  He  was  formerly  head  of 
the  Division  of  Phssical  Chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  has  piii)lished  considerable  research  in  chem- 
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istry  and  physics,  including  a  book  on  the  theory  of  rela- 
tivity. He  is  the  discoverer  of  the  theory  of  the  rela- 
tivity of  size. 

The  Habtr  Catalyst  Testing  Plant  lias  involved  ,i 
(iovernment  investment  of  some  hundred  thousand 
dollars  and  has  been  built  to  test  Haber  catalyst  for 
the  combination  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  to  form 
ammonia  at  [Pressures  of  1,.300  pounds  to  the  square 
inch  and  at  temperatures  of  from  SdO  to  l.loO  F°.  The 
plant  is  com]jlete  with  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  manu- 
facturing installation,  holders,  compressors,  high  pres- 
sure piu-ification  system,  and  eight  reaction  bombs  for 
testing.  The  plant  operates  twenty-four  hours  per 
day  and  has  operated  without  a  break-down  for  a 
year.  There  are  no  other  similar  installations  that 
are  known  to  have  operated  more  than  a  week  con- 
tinuously. 

The  Section  under  which  this  high  pressure  develop- 
ment and  testing  work  comes  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  R.  S. 
Tour,  formerly  Chief  of  the  Technical  Department  ol 
V.  S.  Nitrate  Plant  #1,  built  at  Sheffield,  Alabama, 
during  v\'ar,  for  the  Halier  synthesis  of  ammonia, 
and  later  a  member  of  the  L'  S.  Fi.xed  Nitrogen  Com- 
mission, investigating  the  Processes  of  Xi^rogen  h'ixa- 
tion  in  Europe. 

There  is  also  located  at  the  American  University 
grounds  another  branch  of  the  Nitrate  Division,  which 
employs  draftsmen,  engineers,  mechanics,  cominiter. 
etc.,  and  which  has  for-  its  purpose  the  engineering- 
redesign  and  development  of  U.  S.  Nitrate  plant  J  1  at 
Sheffield.  Alabama.  In  case  emergency  should  require, 
or  national  policies  desire  that  Plant  j  1  should  again 
lie  brought  into  operation,  it  is  hoped  that  this  section 
will  have  the  necessary  plans  and  organization  for  the 
reconstruction  and  operation. 

This  branch  of  the  Nitrate  Division  at  the  Labora- 
tory is  directed  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Tour,  who  has  been  men- 
tioned above  in  connection  with  the  U.  S.  Fixed  Ni- 
trogen Laboratory  Section  for  High  Pressure  l!.x- 
perimentation. 

Mr.  rC.  J.  Fox,  B.  .\.  Clumistry,  Richmond  College,  Chief. 
Work  in  this  section  involves  analytical  work  for  all  the 
research  sections  of  the  h'ixed  Nitro£;en  Research  Labora- 
tory. Hetween  two  and  three  thousand  samples  are  handled 
in  this  section  each  year,  requiring  between  five  and  six  thou- 
sand separale  analysts.  Considerable  research^  work  on 
aia'vtical   methods  has  also  been   done  by   Mr.   Fox. 
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Name.  Designation.  DKr.ni:i;. 

l.amb,  Arthur  B.      Director  Ph.D. 

loliiian,  Kiiliard  C.Kc-scardi  Cliemist  I'll.  D. 

Itraliani,  Jos.  M.       i<c.'iearcli  Chemist  I'll.  I ). 

Karrer,  Sebastian    Asst.  ionic  Thysicist  I'M.  I). 

l.ar.ion,  Alfred  T.    CatalytnalC  heiiiist  I'h.l ).,!'. S.,. M.S. 

Allison,  F.  K.  kesearcli  Chemist  I'li.  D. 

liartlclt,  lidw.  P.     Sod  Biochemist  I'll.  I ). 

Krase,  Herbert  J.     Chem.  lingr.,  tir.  II  U.S. 

Coldard,  \V.  J.  Asst.  Calal.vtical  Clicni.  M.S.C. 

I  laggard,  Roy  S.      Jr.lVle.l'.ng.on  High  l'res..Ap.  B.S. 
I  est,  t  has.  D.  Aiialytiial  Kc-earch  Chem.     BiVll^Kl.Eiig.,A.C. 

<  iiernscy,  J'..  VV.       Chem.  Engr.,  Gr.  II  B.S. 

kra.se,  l\orii;an  W.  Asst.  lixplosives  Chem.  B.S.,  C.V.. 

Richardson,  C.  N.    Associate  Chemist  B.S. 

Bright,  .Arthur  C.    Asst.  Catalytical  Chem.  U.S.,  lvCli.lv 

Cknnoii,  VVm.  Glassblower  None 

(iolds.ein,  Idwin  J.C  hem.  I'ngr.,  Gr.  II 

I  letherington,  H.  C Research  Chemist 

I I  uisken,  A.  II.         .'\ssistant  Chemist 
Kuent/el,  Ward  E.  i- hem.  igr.,  Cjt.  H 
VV  liite,  K.rnest  C.      Jr.  C  atalytical  Chemi.st 

Jr.  Catalytical  Chemist 

.associate  Chemist 

C  ontrol  Chemist 

Jr.Me.Eng.on  High  Prcs-Vp. 

CirKanic  Chemist 

Ke.searchOpr.  in  Metall. 

Junior  Chemist 

Junior  Chemist 

I.  hemist 

Junior  Chemist 

c  nemist 

Jr.  Catalytical  Chemist 


know  of  him  that  he  will  be  a  religious  adviser  whose 
devotions  will  be  in  the  interest  of  every  member  wilh- 
mil  S(i  much  as  to  entertain  any  thought  of  differences. 
I 'til  as  highly  as  we  esteem  the  distinguished  divine, 
let  it  he  said  we  honor  not  a  whit  less  the  highly  hon- 
cired  gentleman  from  Georgia  who  has  brought  to 
himself  and  the  party  for  which  he  has  spoken  a  wor- 
thy and  honorable  distinction  by  this  noble  example. 
"Ifarmony  is  always  understood  by  the  crowd" 


iJurgin,  Clias.  B 

Brooks,  Adin  P. 

dang,  Wm.  H. 

I  lartinaiin,  A.  A. 

Iloenshel,  H.  D. 

Vanick,  Jas.  S. 

Coe,  Dana  ( i. 

Dodge,  Ralph  L. 

Fox,  Edw.  J. 

Cittings,  L.  D. 

Jacob,  K.  D. 

Lundstrom,  F.  O. 

McCormick,  J.  A.    t.  hemist 

Newton,  Wm.  L.      Chemist 

VVhittaker,  C.  W. 

Barker,  F.  A. 

Black,  Chas.  A. 

Blair,  Jas.  S. 

Carpenter,  J.  R. 

Clarkson,  Fuller 

Moore,  A.  R. 

Smith,  Alvin  D. 

Wulf,  Oliver  R. 

Yee,  Jew  Yam 

Hohl,  H.  E. 

Houghton,  J.  D. 

Hawkins,  Walter 

Gaddy,  V.  L. 

Pinck,  L.  A. 

Johnston,  E.  H. 

Smith,  Louis 

Young,  Chas.  H. 

Brown,  Chas.  W. 

Sherman,  M.  S. 

Kelly,  Mary  A. 


Junior  Chemist 
Junior  Chemist 
Chemical  I{ugineer,  Gr.  II 
Junior  Chemist 
Junior  Chemist 
Junior  Chemist 
Jr.  Physicist 
Junior  Chemist 
Junior  Chemist 
Junior  Chemist 
Ordnance  Draftsman 
Ordnance  Draftsman 
Asst.  Chemical  Engineer 
Chemist 
Junior  Chemist 
Chemical  Laboratnrian 
Junior  Chemist 
Junior  Chemist 
Junior  Chemist 
Junior  Chemist 
Junior  Chemist 


Kebler,  Mabel  A.   Junior  Chemist 
Camhurn,  C.  Copyist  Draftsman 


S.B. 

A.B. 

M.S. 

B.S. 

A.B. 

U.S.,  C.E. 

A.B. 

None 

I\(inc 

U.S.,  .\I.S 

B.S. 

.,.B. 

A.B. 

B.A. 

A.B. 

B.S. 

None 

B.S. 

A.B. 

B.S.    • 

B.S. 

A.B. 

A.B.,  A.M. 

None 

B.S. 

B.S. 

B.S. 

B.S. 

B.S. 

None 

None 

None 

B.S.,  Ch.  E. 

None 

Ph.B.  Brown 

B.S. 

B.A. 

B.S. 

B.S. 

A.B. 

None 


ONE  OF  OUR  TRUSTEES. 

The  I\e\irend  .\.  J.  Palmer  one  of  the  earlier,  as 
well  as  the  present,  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  American  1  hiiversity,  who  has  just  rounded  out 
his  fifty  )ears  in  the  ministry,  with  three  or  four  years 
additional  in  the  army  during  the  C^ivil  War  has  beer, 
commemorating  his  remarkable  career  with  a  Me- 
morial Address,  delivered  before  the  New  York  An- 
nual Conference  pursuant  to  a  vote  of  that  body.  The 
address  is  so  well  written,  racy  and  rich  in  the  recital 
of  historic  associations  and  incidents  that  it  is  running 
as  a  serial  in  the  New  York  C'hristian  .\dvocate.  The 
Doctor  holds  the  primacy  of  having  been  the  youngest 
soldier  enlisted  in  the  Union  Army,  being  only  four- 
teen years,  six  months,  and  twelve  days  old,  and  serv- 
ing with  distinction  as  a  private  during  the  Civil  War. 
The  story  reads  like  Abbott's  History  of  Napoleon, 
graphic,  exciting  and  entertaining.  He  was  one  of 
■'.Strong's  Fighting  Brigade'  that  assaulted  Morris 
Island  and  was  decimated  at  Fort  Wagner.  He  was 
included  in  the  twenty-eight  who  had  been  abandoned 
in  the  bastion  after  they  had  captured  it,  but  who  were 
sm-rounded  by  the  Confederates,  taken  prisoner  and 
sent  from  one  prison  to  another  until  only  six  sur- 
vived. After  nine  months  of  confinement  he  managed 
to  escape  from  I^ibby  Prison  and  to  furnish  Secretary 
.Stanton  and  President  Lincoln  with  valuable  informa- 
tion. His  associations  with  Chaplain  McCabe,  officers 
of  the  War  Department,  General  Grant,  and  the  Presi- 
dent, make  interesting  reading.  Some  account  is 
given  of  the  origin  of  the  Doctor's  famous  lecture 
entitled  "Company  D,  the  Die-no  Mores"  which,  with 
Chaplain  McCabe's  "Bright  Side  of  Life  in  Libby 
Prison"  and  General  John  B.  Gordon's  "The  Last 
Days  of  the  Confederacy,"  was  heard  from  ocean  to 
ocean.  Doctor  Palmer  is  now  Annuity  Secretary  of 
the  P>oard  of  Foreign  Missions. 


CONGRESS  BEGINS  WELL. 

Say  a  good  word  for  the  Democrats !  We  have 
heard  so  much  of  how  things  have  been  going  wrong, 
let  us  say  in  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due  that  there 
are  numbers  of  men  in  the  ininority  who  are  honoring 
the  new  administration  as  one  that  is  no  longer  a 
partisan  administration,  but  a  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  whom  all  the  people  owe  their  allegiance.  The 
example  set  in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  very 
properly  a  religious  one  to  begin  with.'  When  the 
party  of  the  majority  annoimced  the  candidate  for 
the  Giaplaincy,  immediately  a  Representative  from 
Georgia  arose  and  moved  that  the  election  be  made 
unanimous  and  for  the  first  time,  as  far  back  as  the 
writer  can  recall,  no  such  instance  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  We  congratulate  the  new 
Chaplain  sincerely  and  assure  ourselves  by  what  we 


A  HUNDRED  YEARS  IN  WASHINGTON. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  man  or  woman  who  has 
lived  in  Washington  a  hundred  years.  But  there  are 
some  other  living  interests  beside  the  Congress  of  the 
ITnited  States  which  have  been  in  the  city  so  long.  In- 
stead of  bringing  to  them  a  second  childhood  the  years 
have  added  to  their  activities,  prestige  and  influence. 
.'\nd  they  are  highly  honored  for  their  long  life  and 
increasing  usefulness. 

George  Washington  LTniversity  lays  claim  to  this 
distinction.  On  the  mathematics  of  the  husband  and 
wife  who  declared  they  were  both  one  hundred  years 
(lid  because  the  two  were  one,  the  Institution  has  estab- 
lished the  validity  of  its  claim.  The  old  gentleman 
said  he  was  sixty-seven  years  old  and  his  wife  was 
thirty-three;  if  that  doesn't  make  them  a  hundred, 
what  does? 
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The  old  gentleman  in  this  instance  was  a  Baptist 
until  he  married,  and  since  he  married  outside  the  fold 
he  went  with  his  wife  out  in  the  wide,  wide  world  and 
at  present  they  have  no  affiliations.  But  they  are 
highly  esteemed  for  their  work's  sake.  Their  chd 
dren  rise  up  in  great  numbers  to  call  them  blessed. 
They  are  in  good  society  and  have  many  of  the  best 
of  friends.  The  President  is  in  the  thought  of  many 
persons  eminently  qualified  to  sit  in  the  council  of  the 
nations. 

As  announce<l  in  a  [jrevious  number  of  the 
"Courier,"  that  it  would  be,  the  anniversary  of  the 
L'niversity  was  observed  on  its  one  hundredth  birth- 
day and  was  celebrated  with  becoming  exercises  and 
orderly  stateliness.  President  Collier  appeared  at  his 
best  to  direct  the  exercises  and  confer  honors  on  tUe 
distinguished  guests  who  represented  a  number  of 
different  nationalities  and  included  some  of  the  noblest 
men  and  women  in  their  respective  walks  in  life. 
Twenty-seven  degrees  were  generously  bestowed  with 
gracious  hospitality  and  the  recipients  thus  made  hon- 
orary members  of  the  Alumni  Association.  The  ad- 
dresses in  the  several  convocations  were  all  of  a  very 
high  order  and  reflected  great  credit  upon  the  Univer- 
sity, as  well  as  upon  the  speakers  themselves,  all  of 
whom  recognized  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the 
occasion.  We  congratulate  the  highly  honored  Presi- 
dent and  his  distinguished  Faculty  and  Board  of 
choice  Trustees. 


OUTSIDE  SCHOOLS  ON  THE  CAMPUS. 

The  .American  University  has  entertained  on  the 
Campus  (luring  the  last  four  years  schools  of  great 
celebrity.  The  one  hundred  thousand  soldiers  quar- 
tered first  and  last  on  the  grounds  during  the  war  were 
in  training  from  the  day  they  arrived  until  they  were 
called  to  the  cnlnrs.  They  were  at  school.  Mere  were 
the  civil  engineers,  the  foresters,  the  camouflage,  and 
the  Chemical  Warfare  Service.  This  last  came  into 
existence  to  match  the  wits  and  savagery  of  the  Ger- 
mans. The  I'urcau  of  Mines  was  granted  the  free  use 
of  the  Ohio  or  McKinley  Building  to  manufacture  gas. 
Then  grs  masks  followed  with  explosives.  A  few 
chemists  were  selected  from  the  universities  and  manu- 
facturing chemical  laboratories  with  which  to  begin. 
When  the  armistice  was  signed  two  thousand  chem- 
ists, with  their  assistants,  were  employed  in  the  largest 
laboratory  this  side  of  the  sun  or  other  burning  stars. 
There  were  munitions  on  hand,  including  multi]5lex 
gas  and  an  invented  explosive  many  times  dynamite, 
valued  at  $800,000.  When  it  was  ascertained  for  a 
fact,  after  the  first  announcement,  a  false  alarm,  that 
the  fatal  stop  or  proceedings  in  the  field  was  actually 
on  paper,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  so  near  to  a 
crushing  victory,  had  given  away  to  his  feelings,  as 
was  reported,  and  the  armies  of  the  aliens  were  going 
home  singing  "We  were  not  whipped ;  we'll  up  and 
at  'em  again,"  disarmament  began  at  the  University. 
It  was  begun  by  the  destruction  of  munitions?  The 
numerous  collections  on  hand,  just  ready  to  go  over- 
seas, was  valued  at  nothing  now  but  the  expense  of 
putting  them  away.  As  "this  was  to  be  the  last  war, ' 
permission  was  given  to  go  far  back  on  the  Univer- 
sity acres,  to  dig  a  pit  deeper  than  the  one  into  which 
Joseph  was  cast,  burv  the  numitions  there  and  cover 

them  up  to  wait  until  the  elements  shall  melt  with 


fervent  heat,  when  the  earth  and  the  works  therein 
shall  be  burned  up. 

When  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  was  removed 
fnim  the  grounds  of  the  University  the  War  Depart- 
ment asked  to  have  the  Nitrate  Division  occupy  the 
Ohio  F.uilding  and  temporary  structures  round  about 
for  an  experiment  station.  A  glowiurv  account  of  the 
School  and  plant  is  given  by  Mr.  II.  O.  Bishop  in  the 
Washington  Star.  We  reproduce  a  ])art  of  his  paper 
here.    Tie  says: 

It  .sounds  mighty  like  a  f.niry  storv  to  say  that  it  i.s 
possil)le  to  reacli  up  into  the  sky  and  pluck  something 
out  of  It  that  men  can  put  into  their  gardens  and  farms 
that  will  make  the  ground  richer  and  the  crops  greater 
Nevertheless,  that's  exactly  what  is  going  to  take  place 
m  every  nook  and  corner  of  this  vast  and  beautiful  coun- 
try of  ours. 

Here  in  Wasliington  is  located  the  greatest  nitrogen 
research  laboratory  on  the  western  licmisphere  for  the 
mvcstigation  and  discovery  of  the  cheapest  and  most 
effective  methods  of  procuring  nitrogen  fertilizer  from 
the  skies.  This  world-famed  lalioratory  is  housed  in  the 
fiuildings  of  the  .American  University.  It  is  technically ' 
known  as  the  fixed  nitrogcii  research"  laboratory  and  was 
founded  by  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  March  29, 
1919.  by  authority  of  the  National  Defense  Act. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  tlie  scieirtists  at  the  head 
of  this  institution  are  the  ablest  men  in  their  line  of  work 
that  America  has  thus  far  produced.  The  present  director 
is  Dr.  Richard  C.  Tolman,  formerly  head  of  the  Division 
of  Physical  Chemistry  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  served  as  a  major  in  the  chemical  warfare 
service.  He  is  the  man  who  developed  the  famous  toxic 
smoke  candle,  planned  to  be  used  by  the  allied  armies  in 
the  spring  drive,  but  which  was  unnecessary  on  account 
of  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  Four  millions  of  these 
candles  were  in  process  of  manufacture  when  the  war 
ended. 

The  first  director  of  the  laboratory  was  Dr.  .Arthur  B. 
Lamb,  now  professor  at  Harvard.  He  is  still  connected 
with  the  laljoratory  in  the  capacity  of  consulting  engineer. 
Dr.  .Alfred  T.  Larson,  who  knows  more  about  ammonia 
catalvsis  than  any  man  on  earth,  is  the  head  of  the  catalyst 
division.  The  chief  of  the  cyanide  section  is  Dr.  Joseph 
M.  Brahani.  Cajit.  R.  S.  Tour  conducts  the  catalyst  test- 
ing plant.  Dr.  Sebastian  Karrer  is  in  charge  of  the  electric 
arc  section,  and  H.  .M.  Framiiton  is  the  business  manager 
in  charge  of  the   entire  outfit. 

It  costs  about  $;)(K),000  annually  to  operate  this  labora- 
tory, but  the  ultimate  value  of  the  discoveries  of  this 
notable  group  of  scientists  can  only  be  estimated  in  terms 
of  liillions.  Their  job  is  to  learn  how  to  harness  nitrogen 
and  make  it  work  for  us  in  the  years  to  come,  just  as 
the  Franklins,  Edisons  and  others  learned  how  to  har- 
ness  electricity. 

The  first  chemical  used  in  warfare  seems  to  have  been 
gunpowder — or  a  combination  of  potassium  nitrate,  sul- 
phur and  charcoal.  This  use  first  occurred  about  the  year 
1250.  It  was  revolutionary  in  its  effect  upon  munitions. 
The  chemical  development  was  at  first  slow,  but  gradually 
increased  until  today.  The  strength  of  an  army  is  not 
measured  1)y  its  man  power  alone,  but  in  great  measure 
by  its  power  to  indict  damage  through  the  intelligent  and 
up-to-date  use  of  chemical  ordnance. 

Today  the  various  branches  of  the  Army,  or  the  in- 
fantry, artillery,  cavalry  and  air  service,  all  rely  in  great 
measure  for  their  offensive  power  upon  the  tremendous 
force  turned  loose  on  the  enemy  by  the  detonation  of  the 
explosive  charge  contained  in  the  shell  or  bomb  or  by 
the  momentum  of  the  bullet  developed  by  the  burning  of 
smokeless   powder.      The    Navy   is   similarly    dependent. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  man  in  the  United  .States  has 
given  the  subject  of  nitrates  and  fixed  nitrogen,  lor 
use  both  in  times  of  war  and  peace,  more  careful 
study  than  Col.  J.  H.  Burns  of  the  Nitrate  Division 
of  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  United  States 
Army.  Here  is  a  remarkably  interesting  statement 
from  him.  in  which  he  covers  the  subject  of  gun- 
powder ; 
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The  statement  has  been  made  that  nitrates  and  fixed 
nitrogen  arc  indispensable  for  strictly  military  jjurposcs 
in  the  manufacture  of  powder  and  explosives,  and  for 
peace  purposes  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers  and 
chemicals. 

It  is,  therefore,  apparent  thai  powder,  explosives  ;ind 
chemicals  are  the  heart  of  nnniilioiis,  and  it  can  be  truth- 
fully stated  that  fixed  nitroi'en  is  tlie  lieart  of  powder, 
explosives,  and  chemicals. 

After  i^ivin;.;'  a  technical  ami  sell  ilarly  account  of 
the  ".sHght  affinity  existint^  hetween  n'lr.jgx'-i  and  other 
elements  furnishing-  a  peculiar  character  t  )  its  com- 
pounds,'' he  states  further : 

The  demand  for  fixed  nitrogen  for  jieace  pursuits  can 
I-.c  divided  into  two  lu.iin  classes — fertilizers  and  the  chem- 
ical industrx'. 

Ni'rogen  for  fertilizers:  The  three  essent'al  elements 
of  a  complete  plant  food  are  fixed  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potassium.  And  of  these  three,  nitrogen  is 
claimed  to  l)e  the  most  important,  and  it  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive. 

Fertilizer  has,  of  course,  since  the  earliest  days  of  hu- 
man history,  been  used  in  the  growing  of  plants.  .\s 
chemical  development  has  progressed,  study  has  lieen 
made  of  just  what  elements  are  needed  and  in  what  form 
they  should  be  used  to  properly  sustain  and  develop  plant 
life.  .\;id  as  a  result  of  this,  knowledge  has  been  gained 
as  to  the  inorganic  or  mineral  materials  that  can  be  used 
to  augment  as  -fertilizers  the  organic  substances  pre- 
viously used.  And  one  such  substance  is  fixed  nitrogen 
in   one   form  or  another. 

Chemists  have  long  recognized  the  atmosphere,  of  which 
four-fifths  is  nitrogen,  as  the  huge  reservoir  that  must 
ultimately  be  relied  upon  to  supply  our  needs  in  the  way 
of  nitrates  or  other  fixed  nitrogen  compounds.  The  very 
aloofness  of  nitrogen  or  its  refusal  to  combine  or  stay 
combined  with  otlier  elements,  which  gives  it  so  much 
value  in  explosives,  on  the  other  hand,  causes  tremendous 
difficulty  relatively  in  liarnessing  it.  The  artificial  fixation 
of  atmospheric  n  trogen  by  chemical  or  electro-chemical 
means  has,  however,  been  developed  in  recent  years,  and 
several  methods  are  in  actual  operation. 

In  all  cases  it  is  necessary  to  force  the  combination  of 
nitrogen  with  some  other  material.  This  combined  nitro- 
gen can  then  be  manufactured  chemically,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  material. 

There  is  every  reason  to  belitvc  that  the  Government 
will  eventually  increase  the  size  of  the  nitrogen  researcii 
laboratory  out  on  Massachustts  Avenue,  until  it  becomes 
the  greatest  institution  of  its  kind  not  only  on  the  western 
hemisphere,  but  in  the  entire  world. 


TAKING  OFF  OUR  HATS. 

Every  number  of  the  "Courier"  which  goes  out  to 
the  readers  brings  soiue  interesting  responses,  show- 
ing that  there  is  no  little  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
American  University.  We  have  never  printed  any  of 
these  letters,  but  that  the  friends  of  the  institution  may 
know  that  there  are  readers  who  enjoy  every  bit  of 
news  concerning  the  advance  movements  of  the  school, 
and  at  the  risk  of  enjoying  a  bit  of  commendation  in 
public,  we  print  the  following  letter  from  among  the 
mr.nv  that  enter  the  office  of  the  editor : 

THE  METHODIST  BOOK  CONCERN, 

Ohver  S.  Baketel,  Editor. 

150  Fifth  .\venue.  New  York. 

.\pril  20,   1921. 
Bishop  John  W.  Hamilton,  D.  D., 

Stoneleigh  Court,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Bishop: 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  almost  every  hue  in  the 
recent  number  of  "The  American  University  Courier,"  and 
enjoyed  it  greatly.  It  certainly  looks  as  if  you  were  doing 
something  with  the  prospect  of  doing  more.  You  are 
surely  to  be  congratulated  on  the  purchase  you  have 
made  in  the  downtown  section. 

I  hope  the  work  will  continue  to  grow,  and  that  you 
will  see  before  you  die  that  institution  in  such  a  position 
and  doing  such  work  as  was  hoped  for  by  those  who  were 
its  founders. 

Wishing  you  much  success  in  everything  you  undertake, 
I  am  sincerely  yours, 


TABLE  TALK. 

.Mrs.  I  lemy  I'.aker,  whose  husband  was  one  of  the 
retired  ;ind  venerable  i)reacluTs  of  the  llaltiiiinre  ('(in- 
ference, died  recently  and  in  her  niocU'st  will  lefi  hei 
])iano  to  the  University. 

The  large  brick  house  occu])ied  (hiring  the  last  .Ad- 
ministration of  the  (lovernmeni  by  the  I'ostmaster 
( iereral  is  gixcii  "X'cr  to  school  purposes.  The  first 
l1(ior  is  occupii'd  by  the  University  for  lectures  and 
recitations.  The  unusually  large  drawing  room,  which 
will  accommodate  nearly  or  quite  one  hundred  persons, 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  varied  uses  of  the  school. 
'1  he  second  story  and  basement,  which  is  finished  in 
rooms,  are  occupied  by  the  lUireau  of  Commercial 
lu~onnmics,  that  offers  illustrated  lectures  in  the  large 
lecture  room  in  ;ilmos(  evcy  (k'partment  of  knowledge 
— trade,  politics,  science,  letters  and  religion.  The 
u[iper  story  is  furnished  for  the  residence  of  students 
w  iiere  a  half  dozen  c;in  be  very  comfortably  accommo- 
dated. 
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Albert  Osborn,  Editor 
'iit  Cents  a  Year — Free  to  Contriliutors  of  University  Funds 
Form  for  Will. 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  "The  American  University,"  a  cor 
poration  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  s";m  of  (insert 
aiiiuunt),  and  the  receipt  of  its  Treasurer  shall  be  a  sufficient 
discharge  to  my  executors  for  the  same. 
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0£Scers  of  the  American  University. 

Chancellor,   Bishop  John   W.    Haniillon.  LL.   D.,   L.    H.    I). 
Assistant   to    Chancellor,   J.    Franklin    Knolts,    D.D. 
Director   of    Research,    Frank    W.    Collier,    I'h.U. 
Ucgislrar    and    Secretary.   Albert   Osborn,    B.    D. 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

President  Emeritus,  Mr.   Benjamin  1".  Leighton. 

President,  Mr.  John  C.   Letts. 

First   Vice-President,   Mr.   William   S.    Pillir.g. 

Second   Vice-Presi-lent,  Mr.   William   Knowles  Cooper 

Treasurer,   Mr.    William   .S.    Corby. 

Secretary,  Charles   W.   Baldwin,  1).    D. 

Board  of  Trustees. 
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;rry.    Pa. 
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Hon.  Juln 
Mr.  William  S.  Corby.  U.  ( 
Bishop  Karl  Cranston,  Ohio. 
Bishup  Collins  Denny,   Va. 


Knhe.t    S.    Ingr, 
s.    John    F.    Keator.     Pa 
.    OecrKc    II.    Ma.x%iell,   .Mass. 

Abraham    J.    Talincr,    N.    V 
s.   J.    Frank    Kob.nson,    111. 
.  John   W.   Sparks.   Pa. 
n.    George    C.    Sturgiss.    W. 

Ahreil  Cliurles    1  rue.   U.   C. 
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E.  Andrus,  N.   Y. 
I    Battclle,    Ohi(j. 
i  J.   Bell,  D.  C. 

les  Cooper,  D 
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Col.  H.  O.  S.  Heistand,  U.  S.  A.,  O 


Mr.   Benjamin   F.  Leightc 
Mr.  John  C.  Letts.   D.  C. 
Bishop  William  F.  McDowell,  D. 
Dr.  Edward  B.   Rosa,   D.  C. 
Mr.  Geo.  F.  Washburn,  Mass. 
Dr.  William  R.   Wedderspoon, 
Hon.   William  Lee  Woodcock.   Pa, 
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Class  of  1931. 


O.  S.  BAKETEL. 


.    Peter  M.  Anderson,   D.   C. 
1.    William   J.    Bryan,    Nebr. 

Arthur  C.   Christie,   D.   C. 
1.   Sarah    B.   Cochran,   Pa. 
1.  Josephus   Daniels,   N.   C. 
,  George  W.   Dixon,  111. 

William  J.   Faux,  Pa. 

William  T.  Galliher,  D.   C. 


Md. 


Mt.  Charles  C.  Glovei 
Bishop  John  W.    Han 
Or.  James  C.   Nichols 
Mr.   Clarence   F.   Norment, 
Mr.  William  S.   Pilling,  Pa. 
Mr.  A.  M.  Schoyer,  iTl. 
Hon.    Samuel   R.    Van   Sant,  Minn 
Bialiop  Luther  B.   Wilson,  N.   Y. 
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SEVENTH    ANNUAL    CONVOCATION. 
June  8th,  1921. 


THE  THREE  NATIONS  AT  THE  AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY. 

No  more  notable  Convocation  has  been  held  in 
Washington  than  that  of  the  American  University  on 
June  8,  1921.  The  time,  the  place,  the  circumstance 
g;i.ve  opportunity  to  the  program.  The  sun  shared  its 
radiance  with  the  clouds  and  the  people,  the  air  was 
balmy  and  salubrious,  the  foliage  was  dense  and  luxu- 
rious, the  bloom  of  the  trees  shed  its  fragrance  every- 
where, the  stately  tulips  overshadowing  the  natural 
amphitheater,  like  the  groves  of  the  Academy  at 
Athens,  made  of  the  landscape  a  fit  temple  for  the 
schoolmen. 

The  occasion  had  brought  together  the  representa- 
tives of  the  three  kindred  nations  to  espouse  a  com- 
mon cause.  England  and  her  colonies,  the  moral  and 
financial  symbol  and  support  as  well  as  safeguard  of 
Europe,  was  represented  by  the  honored  and  distin- 
guished statesman  from  Canada.  France,  come  out  of 
the  greatest  of  tragedies,  literal  vivisection,  but  with 
unconquerable  will  and  genuine  esteem  and  love  for 
America,  could  have  sent  no  more  welcome  guest  or 
interpreter  of  the  first  principles  of  friendship  than 
the  affable,  scholarly  and  eloquent  ambassador.  The 
United  States,  the  basic  resource  of  relief  and  liberty 
of  other  peoples,  was  given  the  representation  by  the 
President  that  was  heard  in  all  lands  and  must  have 
convinced  the  nations  that  "America  was  the  half- 
brother  of  the  world." 

The  theme  and  tone  of  the  addresses  were  of  such 
dignity  and  earnestness  as  to  give  encouragement  to 
the  distressed  and  disheartened  in  every  country.  The 
speakers  had  come  not  so  much  to  "lash  the  vices  of 


a  guihy  age"  as  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  those  who 
had  suffered  most  from  its  ruthless  and  desolating 
scourge. 

We  print,  with  grateful  acknowledgment  to  the 
authors,  the  addresses  with  all  other  proceedings  of 
the  Convocation. 

FLAG  RAISING  EXERCISES. 

Two  great  flags  having  been  donated  to  the  Uni- 
versity, the  fiag  raising  preceded  the  Convocation  ex- 
ercises. A  large  assembly  was  gathered  about  the 
Hag  pole,  that  stands  near  the  College  of  History.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  Bishop  John  W.  Hamil- 
ton, in  presenting  the  presiding  ofificer,  said : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  You  know  it  has  been  the  custom, 
indeed  for  long  the  law,  over  all  our  institutions  of  learning, 
including  the  public  school,  to  float  the  national  flag.  We 
are  met  today  to  receive  first  the  flag  donated  by .  Senator 
Robert  A.  Booth,  of  Oregon,  who  said  he  wanted  the  Oregon 
colors  to  float  over  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  exercises  were  to  be  in  charge  of  General  Pershing, 
who  consented  to  be  here  in  case  he  was  not  called  to  his  own 
institution  in  the  west.  He  has  notified  me  that  he  has  not 
been  released  from  his  tentative  engagement,  and  expresses 
his  regret  that  he  will  not  be  present  today.  He  states  that  he 
had  secured  Major  General  William  Mason  Wright  to  repre- 
sent him.  General  Wright,  however,  has  been  called  suddenly 
today  to  the  hospital  on  a  very  serious  errand,  and  in  his 
place  he  has  designated  General  Preston  Brown,  who  will 
preside  at  these  brief  but  patriotic  exercises,  after  which  we 
will  go  immediately  to  the  amphitheater  in  the  grove  for  the 
annual  University  exercises.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  present  to 
you  now  General  Preston  Brown. 

Generai,  Bro.wn  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  Before  asking 
Dr.  Pierce  to  oflfer  the  invocation,  I  know  you  will  pardon 
me  when  I  say  it  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  he  should  do  so. 
The  anit)assador  of  our  sister  republic  is  present.  He  will 
appreciate  when  I  announce  the  fact  that  three  years  ago 
today  in  the  bloody  fighting  at  Bellcau  Wood,  Dr.  Pierce,  then 
a  chaplain  in  the  Second  Division,  took  an  honored  part,  and 
represented  his  calling  with  the  greatest  credit.  Dr.  J.  N. 
Pierce. 
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Almighty  God,  Whose  we  are,  and  Whom  we  serve:  We 
cannot  meet  here  without  recognition  of  Thy  presence;  that 
our  country  owes  her  life  to  Thee;  that  our  desires  of  the 
sisterhood  of  nations  arc  born  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit  operating 
in  our  minds  and  heart;  that  this  great  University,  set  on  a 
hill,  which  cannot  he  hid,  looks  to  make  real  among  men  Thy 
wisdom.  Thy  truth,  Thy  love,  and  Thy  service. 

And  now  is  this.  Rag  accepted,  as  it  has  been  given,  in  the 
spirit  of  allegiance  to  country  and  to  the  ideals  back  of 
country.  And  guiding,  onward  as  this  flag  shall  float  in  this 
place,  wilt  Thou  make  us  loyal  to  all  Thy  children  and  to  all 
Thy  truths,  in  all  our  lives.  And  to  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit  shall  be  our  thanksgiving  and  our  praise  now  and 
forevermore.     Amen. 

Genkrai,  Brown  :  The  presentation  of  the  flags  will  be 
made  by  Mr.  H.  M.  I-'ramplon,  who  represents  the  Fixed 
Nitrogen  Research  Laboratory,  and  to  whom  has  been  en- 
trusted the  honor  of  presenting  the  flags.     Mr.  Frampton. 

General  Brown,  Bishop  Hamilton,  and  Distinguished  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen :  1  have  the  honor  to  present,  for  your  formal 
acceptance,  two  flags,  both  of  which  were  sent  to  the  Amer- 
ican University  for  use  at  its  Seventh  Convocation  exercises, 
June  8,  1921.  The  flag  which  I  shall  first  hand  you  was 
presented  by  Senator  Robert  A.  Booth,  of  Oregon,  and  the 
second  by  Mrs.  and  Col.  P.  M.  Anderson,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Fixed  Nitrogen  Research  Laboratory,  which 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  represent,  was  entrusted  with  the  cus- 
tody of  these  flags  until  such  time  as  they  were  formally 
accepted.  The  Laboratory  is  very  grateful  for  this  and  other 
honors  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  American  University,  which 
honors  we  desire  hereby  to  acknowledge.  And  as  I  now  pre- 
sent the  flags  as  described,  I  present  also  an  expression  of 
the  high  esteem  we  hold  for  the  officers  and  faculty  of  the 
American  University,  as  well  as  for  the  officers  of  the  War 
Department,  which  you  now  represent,  and  under  whom  we 
serve. 

Generai,  Brown  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  The  acceptance 
of  the  flags  will  be  made  by  Bishop  Hamilton. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  No  extended  remarks  are  necessary 
in  this  day  to  accept  anything!  We  are  always  grateful  for 
all  we  can  get !  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  very  fitting 
indeed  that  the  flags  should  have  been  entrusted  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  partners  with  the  American  University  in  the 
occupancy  of  this  ground.  We  have  been  associated  with  the 
United  States  Government  here  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  they  occupying  all  of  our  hundred  acres.  The  Nitrate 
Division  is  still  in  possession  of  the  Ohio  or  McKinley 
Building. 

In  behalf  of  the  University,  it  gives  me  greatest  pleasure 
from  the  representative  of  the  Nitrate  Division,  to  accept 
these  flags,  the  first  to  be  erected  here,  the  second  to  be 
erected  over  the  downtown  branch  of  the  University,  between 
Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Streets,  on  F  Street. 

That  you  may  not  tire  in  waiting,  I  will  venture  very  briefly 
an  extremely  frank  but  good-natured  remark.  The  boys  who 
were  here  were  nqt  as  careful  as  possibly  we  would  have  been 
with  our  own  flag.  It  was  up  in  all  weathers,  night  as  well 
as  day,  and  it  soon  lost  its  colors ;  and  another  untoward 
matter,  it  broke  from  its  moorings  at  the  top.  The  men  of 
the  Nitrate  Division,  at  all  times  our  helpmates,  borrowed 
from  the  Weather  Bureau  three  or  four  balloons  and  a  num- 
ber of  pulleys,  and  hy  some  sort  of  skill  or  legerdemain,  they 
were  able,  by  a  hoisting  hydrogen  process,  to  bring  that  pulley 
not  only  to  the  top,  but  to  fasten  it  there,  and  then  also  to 
strengthen  the  pulley,  as  you  see,  by  these  wrappings.  And 
now  it  is  certainly  proper  that  they  should  test  the  pulley 
and  the  wrappings  to^see  that  the  thing  has  gone  into  place 
to  do  the  business ! 

As  the  flag  rose  to  its  appointed  place  the  Marine 
Band,  led  by  Lieut.  Wm.  H.  Santelmann,  played  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner,"  and  the  audience  stood  at 
salute  while  the  colors  were  being  raised. 

General  Brown  :  We  will  now  proceed  to  the  grove  for 
the  remainder  of  the  exercises. 

The  Convocation  exercises  proper  were  held  in  the 
outdoor  auditoriuin  at  2  :30  o'clock,  with  Bishop  John 
W.  Hamilton,  Chancellor,  presiding. 


Bishop  Hamilton  :  Good  friends,  you  cannot  understand 
the  pressure  upon  the  time  of  the  President  in  these  most 
busy  days.  We  must  have  the  time  for  the  exercises,  but 
when  he  shall  appear,  which  will  be  in  a  very  few  minutes, 
we  desire  that  he  shall  have  the  full  time  necessary  for  his 
address.  He  must  retire,  and  the  band  also,  if  our  exercises 
should  be  extended  beyond  four  o'clock,  as  Mrs.  Harding 
tas  a  garden  party  at  which  she  must  be  present  from  five  to 
seven  o'clock,  and  the  Marine  Band  that  is  serving  us  today, 
through  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
of  course  must  go  with  the  President,  to  be  present  at  that 
recepticm  in  the  grounds  of  the  White  House.  We  will  there- 
fore proceed  at  once  with  the  exercise^.  The  audience  may 
remain  standing  during  the  prayer,  wliich  is  to  be  offered  by 
the  Rector,  the  Rev.  James  E.  Freeman,  D.  D.,  of  the  Church 
of  the  F.pipbany.     (The  audience  arose.) 

Prayer. 

Let  us  pray.  .Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  Thou 
art  the  source  of  all  life.  Thou  art  the  source  of  all  strength, 
Thou  art  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift;  and  we 
approach  Thee  today  as  Thy  children  with  the  confidence  and 
assurance  that  Thy  Spirit  is  with  us  in  all  things.  And  we 
come  to  Thee,  in  this  day  of  holy  beginnings,  to  ask  Thy 
love  and  favor  upon  us,  as  we  meet  here  in  this  place  which 
is  dedicated  to  things  of  wisdom  and  of  knowledge  and  of 
power ;  to  ask  Thee  to  give  us  Thy  grace  and  Thy  Heavenly 
benediction;  to  gra>t  that  here  in  this  place  truth  may  dwell 
serenely,  and  truth  inspired  by  Thee. 

Do  Thou  give  great  judgment  and  wisdom  to  all  those 
charged  with  the  concerns  of  this  place,  granting  that  noth- 
ing untoward,  nothing  unfavorable  to  the  acceptance  of  truth 
may  enter  here.  But  may  all  things  be  done  with  an  eye 
single  to  Thy  Glory,  and  may  every  enterprise  here  under- 
taken have  but  one  issue — the  Glory  of  God  and  the  uplifting 
of  man. 

Do  Thou  broaden  our  outlook  today.  Do  Thou  make  more 
sensitive  our  consciences.  Do  Thou  render  clearer  our  vision. 
Do  Thou  grant  that  more  comprehensive  may  be  our  love  as 
we  confront  the  great  issues  of  the  world.  May  we  approach 
them,  not  in  any  fearsome  spirit,  but  with  large  confidence  in 
Thee.  May  we  remember  that  "if  God  be  for  us,  who  can 
be  against  us?"  And  do  Thou  grant  that  here  in  this  place 
and  in  this  great  city  there  may  be  developed  a  spirit  of  fra- 
ternity and  of  international  interest  and  of  international  love 
that  shall  literally  embrace  all  the  children  of  men. 

Do  Thou  bless  him  who  is  appointed  to  preside  over  this 
nation ;  give  to  him  peculiar  wisdom  in  these  days ;  and  grant 
that  every  safeguard  may  be  thrown  about  him,  and  grant  that 
Thy  Holy  Spirit  may  lead  him  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  into 
paths  of  truth  and  into  ways  of  pleasantness  and  of  every 
increasing  service   for  Thee  and   for  his  nation. 

And  to  one  and  all  of  us  do  Thou  give  the  sense  of  loyalty, 
do  Thou  give  the  sense  of  devotion,  not  only  to  our  national 
ideals,  but  to  those  uplifted  ideals  that  may  be  ringing  round 
the  world,  that  today  are  making  for  the  larger  fraternity 
of  human  interest. 

-And  do  Thou  bless  the  student  body  and  all  those  who  are 
teaching  these  Thy  sons  and  Thy  daughters  in  this  place. 
Do  Thou  grant  that  each  one  of  them  in  his  or  her  place  may 
fulfill  every  holy  obligation  to  Thee,  and  may  render  service 
worthy  of  Thee. 

Do  Thou  hear  us  in  tlfis.  our  prayer.  Forgive  us  when  we 
make  mistakes.  Lift  us  when  we  fall.  Strengthen  us  when 
we  are  weak.  Encourage  us  when  we  fail.  And  grant  that  as 
we  grow  in  years,  and  in  the  ripeness  and  richness  of  knowl- 
edge, we  may  grow  more  and  more  in  our  spirit  of  fellowship 
one  with  the  other,  and  more  and  more  in  the  spirit  of  rev- 
erence and  devotion  to  Thee.  These  things  we  ask  with 
sure  confidence  and  for  the  sake  of  Thy  Son,  our  Savior, 
Jesus   Christ.     Amen. 

Bishop  Hamilton  :  The  Scriptures  will  be  read  by  the 
Rev.  John  Paul  Tyler,  D.  D.,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,   South. 

Dr.  Tyler  :  The  Scriptures  appointed  for  the  day  are,  first, 
the  Twenty-third  Psalm,  which  we  shall  repeat  in  concert. 
Let  us  rise. 

(The  audience  rose  and  repeated  the  Psalm.) 
Hear  now,  also,  the  Word  of  the  Lord  as  it  is  recorded  in 
the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,   verses 
twenty-two  to  thirty-one. 

Here  endeth  the  reading  of  the  lesson. 
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Bishop  Hamilton  :  The  Rev.  Dr.  Mitchell  will  lead  us  as 
the  precentor  in  the  singing  of  these  combined  hymns,  first, 
"America;''  secondly,  "God  Save  the  King;"  thirdly.  "The 
International  Hymn,"  accompanied  by  the  band. 

(Dr.  Mitchell  led  the  audience  with  enthusiasm  in  singing, 
the  hymns.) 

Bishop  H.nmii.to.v  :  .^t  the  earnosl  ret|uest  of  the  grad- 
uating class  that  the  President  would  cons.-nt  to  be  in  a 
picture  with  them,  we  will  wait  just  .i  uiomenl  for  the  pho- 
tographers. 

Ntimerotis  photographs  were  then  taken  of  the 
I'resident  and  Mrs.  Harding,  the  officiaKs  of  llu-  Uni- 
versity, members  of  the  graduating  class,  and  distin- 
guished guests. 

Bishop  Hamilton:  Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Harding.  Honored 
Guests,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  was  Wendell  Phillips  who 
said,  "Education  is  the  only  interest  worthy  the  deep  con- 
trolling anxiety  of  the  thoughtful  man."  This  statement  be- 
comes startling  when  it  is  understood  that  the  world  has  never 
been  educated.  Education  itself  has  not  arrived  at  the  age 
of  definition.  There  have  been  many  attempts  to  define  it 
b\  men  and  nations,  but  its  meaning  does  not  lie  on  the  sur- 
face, and  it  is  elusive.  It  has  had  no  maturity  and  will  have 
none  in  your  time  or  mine.  It  would  have  to  exhaust  both 
knowledge  and  wisdom  to  become  mature.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  is  in  what  we  call  the  ideal,  and  that  is  more 
imaginary  than  real.  The  most  that  can  be  said  for  the 
best  educated  is  that  they  are  going  on  to  perfection;  they 
cannot  hope  to  be  made  perfect  in  this  life;  they  have  the 
infinite  in  their  curricula.  All  wisdom  comes  from  above. 
Cicero  declared,  "All  things  are  full  of  God."  No  man, 
therefore,  in  our  use  of  the  term  can  be  a  scholar  who  does 
not  know  the  presence  and  wilt  of  God  revealed  in  His  Bible 
and  in  all  things  about  him.  To  be  a  scholar  even  then  is  to 
be  a  smatterer. 

Nicodemus,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  new  revelation,  knew 
enough  to  say  to  the  Man  of  Nazareth,  "We  know  ihat  Thou 
art  a  Tgacher  come  from  God."  The  prophet  had  said  of  Him 
many  centuries  before,  He  will  teach  us  of  His  way  and  we 
will  walk  in  His  paths,  and  He  Himself  has  directed  us  of 
His  knowledge'to  teach  all  nations.  Christian  education  is 
the  common  bond  of  human  fellowship  the  world  round,  the 
only  measure  of  human  progress. 

We  have  come  here  today  to  commemorate  the  search  for 
the  higher  learning.  There  is  a  significant  proverli  that  "God 
blesses  the  seeking,  not  the  finding." 

Introducing  the  Honorable  N.  W.   Rcwell. 

When  Nevv-  France  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  our  prov- 
inces were  all  one  country.  George  the  Third  made  us  some 
disturbance  between  neighbors,  but  he  didn't  obliterate  the 
neighborhood.  And  what  is  the  use  of  digging  up  that  old 
trouble?  We  are  still  neighbors.  The  American  University 
stands  for  a  closer  fellowship,  wiser  statesmanship,  and 
Christian  reciprocity.  To  this  end  we  have  brought  our 
neighbor  and  brother  to  promote  this  national  brotherhood. 
It  is  my  very  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  the  Hon- 
orable New-ton  V\'.  Rowcll,  LL.  D..  King's  Counsel,  of  To- 
ronto, Ontario,  Canada. 

The  North  American  Spirit. 

Dr.  Rowim.l:  Mr.  Chancellor,  Your  Excellencies,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  :  In  the  year  190S,  it  was  my  privilege  to  be 
present  on  these  University  grounds  and  to  hear  an'  address 
from  your  then  President,  the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt.  I 
listened  with  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  the  proclama- 
tion of  ideals  which  I  could  not  distinguish  from  the  ideals 
which  we  advocate  and  hold  dear  in  our  own  country.  And, 
Mr.  Chancellor,  when  you  invited  me  to  be  present  today  and 
informed  me  that  your  President,  Mr.  Harding,  was  to  be 
present  and  deliver  an  address,  that  was  a  great  inducement 
to  come  that  I  might  hear  again  the  proclamation  of  .Amer- 
ican ideals  by  the  first  citizen  of  your  country. 

May  I  refer,  in  passing,  to  that  interesting  ijicident  in 
which  we  were  \ni\  ileged  to  take  part  a  few  minutes  ago — 
the  presentation  of  the  .A.merican  flag  to  this  University? 
It  recalled  to  my  mind  a  most  impressive  experience  of  the 
4th  of  July,  I'.ilS.     In  the  early  hours  of  that  morning  it  was 


my  privilege  to  stand  on  an  elevated  plateau  to  the  northeast 
of  Amiens  and  witness  the  soldiers  of  Australia,  your  soldiers 
and  some  of  our  Canadian  troops  attack  the  German  positions 
which  then  threatened  Amiens.  It  was  one  of  the  first  at- 
tacks, if  not  the  first  attack  upon  the  veteran  troops  of  Ger- 
many, in  which  your  men  took  part.  I  was  asked :  "How  do 
>.).!  think  the  American  troops  will  act?"  Does  my  answer 
lo.md  presumptuous?  I  replied:  "You  know  how  the  Cana- 
('lans  have  acted  under  fire;  the  American  Soldiers  will  act 
in  the  same  way."  Later  in  the  day,  when  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council  in  Paris,  we  learned  the 
result  of  that  morning's  engagement.  Our  combined  forces 
had  not  only  gained  their  objective,  but  they  had  advanced 
much  beyond  their  objective.  It  was  the  first  real  advance 
after  the  disasters  of  the  spring  and  was  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  later  movements  which  culminated  in  those  ,?reat 
victories  which  brought,  the  war  to  an  end.  May  one  ex- 
press the  earnest  hope  that  the  spirit  of  fraternity  and  co- 
operation manifes  ed  on  that  4th  of  July,  1918,  between  the 
citizens  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  may 
continue  to  characterize  our  relations  in  all  the  days  that  lie 
before  us. 

.•\t  this  Convocation  of  the  American  University,  established 
111  the  National  Capital  by  one  of  the  great  religious  bodies 
of  this  country,  it  would  appear  to  be  fitting  to  speak  of  the 
ideals  for  which  this  University  stands ;  the  name,  the  geo- 
graphical situation  and  the  religious  affiliations  all  suggest 
that  the  founders  of  this  institution  were  possessed  of  a  great 
ideal.  What  w-as  that  ideal  ?  May  I  suggest  an  interpreta- 
tion? The  word  "American"  means  more  than  territory;  it 
means  more  than  population,  it  means  more  than  certain 
institutions ;  it  means  the  product  of  all  these — "the  American 
spirit."  We  all  understand  it.  It  is  more  easily  understood 
than  defined.  But.  some,  at  least,  of  its  characteristics  are  an 
ardent  patriotism,  a  marked  individualism,  a  notable  self- 
reliance,  an  outstanding  optimism,  strong  moral  aspirations 
and  a  democratic  spirit.  I  believe  these  qualities  are  equally 
characteristic  of  our  Canadian  people.  They  are  characteristic 
of  the  North  American  spirit  and  might  be  described  as  the 
new  world  ideal  of  citizenship.  ._^ 

The  founders  of  this  University  had  much  more  in  view 
than  simply  the  development  of  the  national  spirit.  They 
realized  that  if  this  national  spirit  were  to  receive  its  high- 
est expression  it  must  be  broadened  and  steadied,  rendered 
reverent  and  efficient  by  the  knowledge  and  discipline  that/ 
'come  from  training  in  a  great  university. 

We  all  realize,  as  the  Chancellor  has  pointed  out.  that  the 
life  ^-hich  opens  to  a  student  when  he  enters  the  University 
broadens  his  horizon  and  should  give  him  a  truer  view  of  life. 
He  must  realize  how  greatly  the  American  and  the  Canadian 
of  today  are  indebted  to  the  civilization  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
the  older  civilizations  which  have  preceded  ours,  and  that  as 
we  are  building  upon  foundations  that  others  have  laid,  we 
should  recognize  the  place  and  inestimable  value  of  their 
work  and  be  worthy  of  the  past  as  well  as  of  the  present. 

But  the  founders  of  this  institution  had  a  still  broader 
conception  of  the  new  world  ideal.  The  North  .American 
s])irit.  broadened,  steadied  and  disciplined  by  education,  may 
vet  be  intellectually  cold  and  selfish.  If  so,  it  can  neither 
save  its  own  country  nor  help  to  save  the  world.  It  must 
be  warmed  and  inspired  with  noble  and  unselfish  ideals,  and 
so  they  founded  not  a  secular  but  a  Christian  University, 
the  roots  of  which  sink  deep  into  the  religious  life  of  the 
country  and  which  draws  its  inspiration  from  our  holy 
Christian  faith.  Mr.  Chancellor,  such  a  conception  of  indi- 
vidual and  national  character  means  much  to  the  future  of 
your  country  and  ours. 

You  ask :  "What  is  the  Christian  conception  of  national 
life?"  It  certainly  is  not  narrow  selfishness,  it  is  not  national 
isolation ;  it  is  the  expression  of  the  spirit  of  service  in  prac- 
tical co-operation  on  a  world-wide  scale  in  the  interests  of 
humanity.  The  chaplain  read  to  us  this  afternoon  that  passage 
from  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  wdiich  he  said  that  God  "hath  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations."  The  Christian  conception  is  not 
several  distinct  humanities.  It  is  one  humanity,  of  which  all 
nations  are  members.  No  one  member  can  suffer  without 
the  whole  body  of  humanity  suffering  with  it.  No  one  mem- 
ber can  be  honored  without  the  whole  body  of  humanity  being 
lionored  with  it. 

I  am  sure  this  University  stands  not  only  for  ardent  pa- 
triotism and  love  of  country,  for  an  educated  and  enlightened 
citizenship,  but  it  stands  above  all  for  the  Christian  concep- 
tion of   individual   and   national  character  and   the   Christian 
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view  of  international  relations.  If  I  have  one  word  to  say  to 
the  gradnates  today,  it  is  to  express  the  earnest  hope  that  as 
they  are  among  the  first  to  go  forth  from  this  University, 
they  may  in  their  life  express  the  great  ideals  of  the  founders 
of  this  American  University. 

Looking  beyond  the  immediate  sphere  of  the  University 
may  we  not  ask  ourselves  today,  is  there  any  contribution 
which  the  North  American  spirit  can  make  to  the  life  of  the 
world?  Is  there  any  distinctive  contribution  that  will  benefit 
humanity  and  promote  human  progress?  One  is  simply  re- 
calling what  is  familiar  to  all  when  one  points  out  the  in- 
valuable contribution"  of  Syria  to  the  religious  life  of  the 
world,  of  the  contribution  of  Rome  in  law,  of  Greece  in  art, 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  science  of  government,  and  of  France 
in  the  humanities.  What  contribution,  what  distinctive  con- 
tribution, can  the  North  American  spirit  make  to  the  world's 
cililization  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Chancellor,  I  venture  to  suggest  there  is  a  contribu- 
tion which  we  can  make  which  is  well  worth  while.  In 
August,  1914,  when  the  great  war  broke  out,  we  in  Canada 
and  you  in  the  United  States,  were  engaged  in  preparations 
for  commemorating  the  one  hundred  years  of  peace  between 
our  two  countries.  It  was  a  notable  event  in  our  histories. 
It  was  a  much  more  notable  event  in  its  implications.  What 
has  it  meant  to  our  two  nations?  What  does  it  promise  to 
the  world?  Fifty-four  hundred  miles  of  boundary  between 
our  two  countries  unguarded  for  a  hundred  years.  No  bat- 
tleships upon  our  international  boundary  waters,  no  troops 
stationed  on  either  side  to  defend  us  against  hostile  attack. 
Peace  for  a  hundred  years.  No  disputes  between  us?  Yes, 
many  disputes.  No  disputes  likely  to  lead  to  war?  Yes, 
many  just  of  the  character  that  have  led  to  wars  in  the  past 
and  threaten  to  lead  to  wars  in  the  future,  disputes  about 
territories,  disputes  about  fishing  and  other  property  rights, 
disputes  on  all  conceivable  questions.  Mr.  Chancollor,  how 
does  it  happen  that  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  we  have 
lived  side  by  side  in  peace?  We  have  lived  in  peace  because 
the  leaders  and  people  of  both  nations  have  willed  it  that  all 
our  disputes  should  be  settled  by  peaceable  means.  Our  two 
nations  have  demonstrated  to  the  world  the  practicability  of 
avoiding  war  and  of  settling  international  disputes  by  peace- 
able means.  That  in  itself  is  a  great  contribution  to  human 
progress.  But  we  have  done  more.  We  have  demonstrated 
that  peaceable  settlement  of  international  disputes  is  not  only 
practicable  but  is  vastly  more  profitable  than  war.  It  is  quite 
true  that  we  in  Canada  were  not  always  satisfied  with  the 
decisions ;  we  grumbled  about  many  of  them.  We  thought 
you  got  the  best  of  the  settlement  in  a  good  many  of  them. 
I  judge  from  what  I  have  seen  in  your  press  there  were 
some  people  on  your  side  of  the  line  who  thought  in  some 
of  these  arbitrations  you  got  the  worst.  But  I  put  this  ques- 
tion to  any  thoughtful  citizen  in  either  country.  Considering 
what  war  costs  in  life  and  property  and  its  effect  upon  the 
whole  life  of  the  nation,  who  is  there  who  will  say  that  the 


worst  settlement  was  not  a  thousand  times  better  for  both 
nations  than  any  settlement  that  could  have  been  secured  by 
war  ? 

I  repeat,  our  two  countries  have  not  only  demonstrated  the 
practicability  of  the  peaceable  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes, but  from  more  than  a  hundred  years'  experience,  the 
national  benefits  and  blessings  resulting  from  it.  Wliat  con- 
tribution should  the  North  American  spirit  make  to  the 
world  today?  A  world  still  reeling  under  the  shock  of  the 
last  war,  still  suffering  from  its  crimes  and  horrors.  We  can 
endeavor  to  introduce  a  better  spirit  into  international  rela- 
tions and  try  to  lead  the  world  to  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes  by  peaceable  means.  We  may  differ  on  the 
form  in  which  this  should  be  done.  Men  do  honestly  dififer 
as  to  the  form.  We  should  respect  each  other's  convictions 
on  this  matter.  But  so  far  as  the  spirit  is  concerned,  I  am 
convinced,  Mr.  Chancellor,  and  I  am  sure  the  President  will 
confirm  it,  that  the  two  nations  are  as  one  on  the  desirability 
of  avoiding  war  and  of  substituting  some  other  method  for 
settling   international   disputes. 

Our  nations  do  not  like  war.  We  want  to  see  right  and 
justice,  not  force,  governing  the  relation  of  nation  to  nation, 
and  peaceable  methods  substituted  for  war  as  a  means  of 
settling  international  disputes.  Mr.  Chancellor,  may  not  one 
venture  to  believe  that  with  the  whole-hearted  co-operation 
of  the  men  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  may  be  possible  for 
the  North  American  spirit  to  make  this  contribution  at  this 
time  to  the  world's  peace  and  to  human  progress? 

What  greater  contribution  could  your  country  and  ours 
possibly  make?  We  know  the  benefit  of  freedom  from  huge 
armaments.  We  know  the  benefit  of  freedom  from  war. 
Should  we  not  work  togetlier  in  seeking  to  establish  some 
means  of  co-operation  between  the  nations  for  the  peaceable 
settlement  of  international  disputes  and  the  preservation  of 
the  world's  peace. 

The  people  of  Canada  occupy  a  unique  position  politically 
and  geographically.  We  are  fortunate,  Mr.  Chancellor,  in 
that  we  have  two  mother  countries,  France  and  Great  Britain. 
We  have  the  greatest  respect  and  admiration  for  both.  Geo- 
graphically, for  fifty-four  hundred  miles  our  boundary  line 
touches  yours.  We  do  a  great  deal  of  business  with  you.  I 
have  not  seen  the  statistics  for  the  last  year  or  two,  but  I 
know  that  we  were  doing  a  larger  trade  with  you  than  you 
were  doing  with  all  the  Central  and  South  American  states 
combined.  I  only  mention  this  to  show  the  intimacy  and  im- 
portance of  our  commercial  relations.  Then  you  are  always 
annexing  some  of  our  citizens  by  marriage  or  otherwise,  and 
we  are  annexing  yours.  We  find  the  Americans  who  come 
to  Canada  and  settle  with  us  are  just  like  our  own  people, 
they  make  the  very  best  of  settlers.  I  hope  the  Canadians 
who  come  over  here  conduct  themselves  well.  I  understand 
they  usually  get  good  positions.  Mr.  Chancellor,  Canada  has 
her  part  to  play  on  this  continent,  related  politically  to  Great 
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Britain,  geographically  to  the  United  States,  the  daughter  of 
one  and  the  sister  of  the  other ;  she  should  act  as  a  mediator 
and  interpreter  between  the  two.  interpreting  and  reconciling 
the  one  to  the  other.  Our  place  in  history — and  it  will  be- 
come greater  as  our  population  increases — should  lie  to  seek 
to  bind  together  in  peace  and  brotherhood  the  peoples  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  this  great  English-speaking  republic.  1 
can  conceive  of  no  higher  purpose  Canada  could  serve. 

Some  may  say  these  are  the  idle  dreams  of  dreamers — that 
this  idealism  is  not  practical  in  a  practical  world.  Speaking 
to  a  University  gathering  it  is  not  necessary  to  apologize  for 
a  measure  of  idealism.  The  path  of  human  progress  has  not 
been  blazed  by  the  cynics  or  the  pessimists.  The  path  of 
human  progress  has  been  blazed  by  the  idealists  and  the 
optimists — those  who  have  had  vision  to  see,  faith  to  be- 
lieve and  courage  to  execute ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  is  the 
spirit  which  inspires  this  University. 

Presenting   President   Harding. 

Bishop  Hamivton  :  The  world  at  this  moment  is  turning 
its  eyes  on  us  as  only  a  terrible  calamity  can  drive  a  tired 
hope  to  look  for  sympathy  and  help.  It  is  a  momentous  re- 
sponsibility to  speak  for  a  hundred  million  people,  but  it  is  an 
inspiring  confidence  we  have  when  we  are  assured  the  words 
will  be  so  well  chosen  as  to  express  only  good  will  with  an 
excellent  spirit. 

It  is  high  privilege  and  distinguished  honor  that  enables 
me  to  present  the  one  man  whose  every  word  is  heard  round 
the  world. 

President  Harding  :  Bishop  Hamilton,  the  Faculty,  the 
Graduating  Class,  and  Student  Body  :  I  do  not  think  I  can 
let  this  occasion  pass  without  giving  assent  to  many  of  the 
appropriate  and  appealing  things  just  uttered  by  Dr.  Rowel  1. 
I  like  his  expressions  that  American  and  Canadian  ideals  are 
in  common.  And  \yhile  he  spoke  about  the  North  .Vmerican 
contributions  to  present-day  civilization  and  to  the  world,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  picture  of  the  two  great  peoples  living 
side  by  side  in  peace,  in  confidence  and  mutual  understanding 
is  about  the  finest  exemplification  that  two  nations  can  give 
to  the  world. 

I  have  said  on  many  occasions  that  if  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  were  as  honest  and  unselfish  as  our  republic  there  never 
would  be  another  war.  I  shall  revise  it  today  and  say  that  if 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  as  unselfish  and  devoted  to 
their  ideals  as  the  United  States  and  Canada  there  never  will 
be  another  war. 

If  I  may  suggest,  without  a  discordant  note,  for  there  is 
none  in  my  heart,  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  have  dwelt  side  by  side  and  settled  their  controversies 
without  resort  to  a  superpower;  but  by  the  exercise  of  the 
sovereignty  of  free  peoples  dealing  with  one  another.     If  we 


can  commit  civilized  humanity  to  abiding  righteousness  and 
everlasting  justice  and  inspire  it  with  our  example,  we  shall 
have  made  a  long  stride  toward  the  peace  the  world  craves. 

I  am  glad  to  extend  greetings  and  congratulations  on  com- 
pletion of  another  year's  work  of  the  University.  We  are 
at  the  height  of  the  annual  commencement  season,  when  thou- 
sands of  students  go  out  from  institutions  all  over  the  land 
to  lake  up  the  tasks  for  which  their  years  of  study  have  been 
preparing  them. 

I  wish  I  could  impress  the  young  men  and  women  of  every 
graduating  class  this  year  with  my  own  acute  conviction  re- 
garding the  obligation  of  service  that  is  placed  upon  them. 
They  have  been  favored  with  the  privilege  of  special  equip- 
ment and  preparation,  such  as  is  vouchsafed  to  an  all  too 
small  proportion  of  the  people.  They  will  not  prove  them- 
selves worthy  of  their  peculiar  good  fortune  or  of  their 
special  responsibility  unless  they  regard  it  as  a  trust  to  be 
held  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community. 

We  look  to  this  month's  graduating  classes  to  provide  far 
more  than  their  numerical  share  of  leaders  for  the  Nation  in 
a  future  not  far  ahead.  You  will  play  your  parts  in  a  world 
in  many  ways  unlike  any  that  former  generations  of  your 
colleagues  could  have  anticipated. 

I  would  feel  that  I  had  performed  well  the  part  that  has 
providentially  fallen  to  me  if  I  could  impress  upon  everyone 
who  goes  out  this  year  with  a  diploma  the  thought  that  it  is 
not  a  certificate  of  right  to  special  favor  and  profit  in  the 
world  but  rather  a  commission  of  service.  Men  all  about  you 
will  need  the  best  you  will  be  able  to  give  to  them. 

Never,  I  firmly  believe,  was  there  a  time  when  the  call 
\vas  so  insistent  as  that  to  those  capable  of  giving  unselfish, 
broad,  comprehending  direction  to  public  thought. 

You  of  the  next  generation  of  leadership  will  live  in  a 
time  of  readjustment  and  reorganization.  Much  that  has 
been  esteemed  elemental  has  been  swept  aside.  Almost  noth- 
ing remains  that  we  may  safely  think  of  as  sacred,  as  secure 
from  the  attacks  of  the  iconoclasts.  It  is  a  time  in  which  men 
search  their  souls  and  assay  their  convictions,  in  which  they 
examine  the  very  fundamentals  of  institutions  immemorially 
accepted,  in  which  no  tradition  may  be  held  immune  from  the 
assaults  of  the  skeptic  and  the  doubter. 

In  such  a  time  I  can  not  but  feel  that  the  great  need  which 
proper  education  can  supply  is  embraced  in  the  broadest  cul- 
ture, the  most  inclusive  vision,  the  most  clear-eyed  compre- 
hension of  the  terms  which  mankind's  problem  today  pre- 
sents. There  was  a  time,  and  not  very  long  ago,  when  we 
were  wont  to  think  of  education  as  a  sort  of  specialized  train- 
ing for  some  kind  of  special  service.  We  esteemed  it  as  an 
intensive  process  of  equipping  fortunate  persons  for  doing 
particular  things  particularly  well  along  established  and  ac- 
cepted lines.  Today  we  may  say  that  there  are  few  accepted 
lines.  Nothing  remains  with  us  that  is  not  queried.  There- 
fore we  need  for  the  leadership  of  the  coming  generation  an 
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open-minded  willingness  to  recognize  the  claim  of  the  doubter, 
Ihf  innovator,  the  experimenter,  the  would-bo  construe  lonist. 
But  while  we  must  give  these  adventurous  ones  their  full 
c^iancc.  we  must  sedulously  guard  against  the  spirit  of  mere 
cynicism,  the  disposition  to  condemn  all  things  as  they  are 
because  they  are  not  perfect,  the  tendem-y  to  tear  down  before 
any  plan  of  reconstruction  has  been  prepared.  The  trained 
mind— provided  it  is  not  overtrained— is  the  one  that  must 
provide  the  saving  faculty. of  discrimination.  The  world  must 
go  lorward,  and  not  backward;  and  it  will  not  go  forward 
as  the  result  of  any  philosophy  of  mere  destruction.  After 
all,  unsatisfactory  as  some  earnest  people  regard  the  present 
s;ructure  of,,society  and  existing  human  rclations'.iips,  a  rea- 
.sf.nably  conscious  world  has  been  a  long  time  traveling  as  far 
on  the  road  toward  ideal  conditions  as  it  now  has  reached. 
IJistory  has  afforded  many  illustrations  of  societies  crumbling 
and  going  to  pieces,  and  the  process  has  invariably  been  at- 
tended with  superlative  disaster  to  great  masses  of  humanity. 
It  is  a  commonplace  that  at  this  time  the  world  stands  on  the 
In-ink  of  what  looks  much  like  a  precipice.  It  must  not  be 
allowed  to  take  the  fatal  plunge.  It  will  not,  if  it  shall  be 
able  to  summon  to  its  leadership  in  the  coming  generation 
men  and  women  who  will  unite  a  necessary  measure  of  con- 
servative purpose  with  an  ec|ually  necessary  jiortion  of  willing- 
ness to  consider  new  expedients,  to  test  out  old  formulas,  to 
apply  the  acid  test  even  to  what  we  have  learned  to  believe 
is  pure  gold. 

The  education  that  can  truly  prepare  for  the  demands  of 
society  in  the  time  before  us  can  not  be  given  merely  in 
academic  halls.  The  great  world  outside  must  contribute  of 
its  practical  experience,  its  intimate  knowledge,  its  discipline 
and  disappointments,  to  complete  the  equipment.  We  can 
learn  rnuch  from  books,  but  if  we  learned  only  from  books  we 
would  learn  only  the  wisdom  of  the  past.  Nobody  will  ever 
live  long  enough  or  be  wise  enough  to  equip  himself  with  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  past,  to  say  nothing  of  projecting  it  into 
:he  future.  The  student  who  has  learned  the  art  of  learning, 
of  application,  of  concentration  upon  the  particular  problem 
before  him,  will  find  that  he  is  better  qualified  for  the  prac- 
tical affairs  of  life  than  the  one  who  has  merely  stowed  even 
a  very  great  array  of  facts  in  his  brain.  Books  are  tremen- 
douso'  useful  if  they  be  made  the  servitors  of  the  inquiring 
mind;  they  may  be  deadening  and  worse  than  useless  if  they 
become  the  master  of  the  too  receptive  mind.  He  who  has 
learned  how  to  use  books,  how  to  find  what  he  requires  in 
them  and  tlien  to  apply  it,  without  the  necessity  of  over- 
loading his  mind  with  unnecessary  detail,  is  the  one  who  has 
made  his  educational  preparation  most  useful.  As  a  mere 
storage  warehouse,  for  facts,  beliefs,  impressions,  the  human 
mind  is  an  unsatisfactory  plant.  It  is  too  liable  to  error  and 
too  limited  in  its  capacity.  But,  on  the  other  side,  when  it  is 
used  as  a  macerator  of  information,  a  molding,  developing, 
forming,  and  re-forming  mechanism,  it  does  its  best  work. 
To  do  that  work,  it  must  possess  the  qualities  of  boldness, 
originality,  confidence.  It  must  be  capable  of  sustained  and 
well-directed  effort. 

So,  to  the  young  men  and  women  in  cap  and  gown,  gath- 
ered here  and  on  a  thousand  other  platforms  to  receive  the 
testimonies  that  they  have  completed  their  allotted  academic 
courses,  I  would  plead  that  they  recognize  tliat,  after  all,  the 
efl'ectiveness  of  their  educational  effort  will  at  last  be  In  pro- 
portion to  their  recognition  that  it  is  only  preparation  and  not 
conclusion. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  finished  education.  The  wisest 
person  that  ever  lived  took  his  last  observation  of  life  and 
living  into  a  mind  which  was  still  in  the  processes  of  prep- 
aration. 

It  is,  I  think,  a  part  of  our  national  good  fortune  that  we 
have  viewed  culture  from  this  standpoint.  I  think  the  college 
graduate  who  imagines  himself  at  the  completion  of  his  edu- 
cation is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  human  spectacles  we  have 
to  view.  Fortunately,  he  is  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  the 
humorous  paragraphers  would  have  us  believe.  Fortunately, 
also,  in  case  he  may  be  too  well  endowed  with  self-esteem 
and  confidence,  the  world  has  special  facilities  for  rapidly  and 
efficaciously  reducing  the  excess  of  assurance. 

Its  democracy  is  one  of  the  fine  things  about  our  American 
system  ef  higher  education.  It  is  almost  invariably  true  that 
any  young  man  or  woman,  who  earnestly  wishes  it,  may 
attain  the  privileges  of  the  best  educational  preparation. 
There  is,  thank  God,  no  caste  system  here.  All  kinds  of  ex- 
perience,  of   social  background,   of  ancestry,  of  tradition,  of 


training  are  brought  together  in  the  melting  pot  of  the  .Amer- 
ican college  or  university.  Neither  social  nor  intellectual 
snobbery  is  likely  very  long  to  survive  such  experience.  That 
is  why  education,  when  it  is  of  the  right  sort,  is  the  greatest 
kveling  and  democratizing  influence  we  can  find.  It  incul- 
cates a  realization  of  true  standards,  an  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  differences  in  estate  and  fortune  are,  after  all,  but 
the  superficialities  of  life  as  compared  to  the  fun.damentals 
of  character,  aml)ition,  and  determined  purpose.  To  what- 
ever extent  it  fails  to  impress  this  conception  of  the  democ- 
racy of  intellect,  education  will  lirand  itself  a  failure. 

The  young  men  and  women  who  are  coming  upon  the 
world's  stage  today,  equipped  to  take  their  parts  as  leaders, 
will  find  themselves  welcomed  as  their  predecessors  have  not 
always  been  in  other  times.  Humanity  is  seeking  as  it  never 
sought  before  for  those  who  can  see  widely,  clearly,  fear- 
lessly; who  will  be  capable  of  determining  what  is  sound  and 
what  is  right,  and  courageous  enough  to  stand  for  it,  though 
tlicy  stand  alone.  Interrogation  points  have  been  written  in 
the  blood  and  sufferings  of  countless  millions,  at  the  end  of  a 
thousand  statements  of  what  a  little  time  ago  we  deemed  the 
very  basic  principles  of  economies,  of  sociology,  of  interna- 
tional relationships,  of  public  policy  and  human  justice.  We 
must  have  that  faculty  of  fine  discrimiijation  which  shall  un- 
derstand what  is  good,  true,  and  reliable,  and  what  is  false, 
unjust,  and  vicious. 

I  have  known  somewhat  intimately  a  good  many  young 
people  who  have  been  growing  into  their  years  of  maturity 
within  the  time  of  the  great  crisis  through  which  the  world 
has  been  and  is  still  passing.  My  observation  of  them  and 
of  their  attitudes  toward  life  has  given  me,  I  may  tell  you,  a 
greater  confidence  in  our  future  than  seems  to  be  reflected  in 
the  pessimistic  observations  of  some  who  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that,  because  our  young  people  nowadays  see  things 
differently  than  we  older  ones  saw  them,  the  youth  of  today 
must  somehow  be  a  bit  degenerate.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am 
convinced  that  their  early  introduction  to  the  realities  of  life 
has  given  to  the  youth  of  our  day  a  truer  perspective,  a  better 
appraisal  of  human  and  social  values.  I  have  faith  to  believe 
that  success,  in  the  minds  of  educated  young  people  today, 
means  less  in  terms  of  dollars  than  it  did  two  generations, 
or  a  generation,  or  a  decade  ago,  and  that  it  means  more  in 
terms  of  sincere  human  service  than  it  ever  did  before.  If  I 
am  right,  then  surely  we  have  accomplished  much  for  the  bet- 
terment of  mankind ;  for  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  implanted 
such  a  spirit,  such  a  purpose,  such  a  vision,  in  the  minds  and 
souls  of  those  who  are  to  direct  our  future.  This  we  have 
done  to  a  greater  extent  in  our  generation  than  ever  before  in 
a  like  period. 

The  world  and  its  experience  constitute  the  greater  uni- 
versity in  which  all  of  you  have  yet  to  complete,  so  far  as  it 
is  humanly  possible,  your  education.  I  pray  you  to  go  out 
to  it  without  too  much  thought  of  personal  rewards,  of  indi- 
vidual gains ;  and  yet,  not  to  thrust  these  considerations  en- 
tirely aside.  Be  generous,  but  do  not  dissipate  your  capital 
of  knowledge  and  ability  in  aimless,  useless  generosities. 
Hold  true  to  those  ideals  which  your  own  country  and  its 
institutions  represent.  We  Americans  will  best  help  mankind 
at  large  if  we  most  earnestly  sustain  men  immediately  about 
us.  Let  us  make  our  America  the  best  place  on  earth  in  which 
men  and  women  may  dwell.  Let  us  make  it  an  example  to 
all  others,  an  inspiration  and  a  model.  It  has  been  our  privi- 
lege to  see  this  country  which  we  love  called  upon  to  redress 
the  wrongs  of  a  world,  to  restore  the  balance  of  civilization. 
We  could  not  have  played  that  part  had  we  not  first  been  true 
to  ourselves,  confident  of  our  destiny,  assured  of  our  right- 
eousness and  of  the  power  inherent  in  our  concept  of  right- 
eousness. Let  us  go  on,  holding  fast  to  what,  in  the  great 
trial,  has  been  proven  good,  seeking  to  make  it  better,  stronger, 
and  more  unselfish.  Let  us  place  a  firm  reliance  in  our  des- 
tiny and  let  us  seek  to  realize  that  destiny  through  unceasing 
effort  and  unfaltering  devotion. 

Humanity  never  needed  broad,  illuminated  understanding 
more  than  it  does  now.  It  must  needs  lean  heavily  upon  those 
to  whom  it  has  given  its  best  of  opportunity  for  preparation. 
Those  who  today  hold  aloft  as  best  they  can  the  standard  of 
civilization  and  progress  must  presently  pass  it  on  to  you  who 
are  just  entering  upon  your  responsibilities.  I  can  think  of 
no  greater  service  I  could  render  than  to  impress  upon  every 
graduate  of  this  June  the  part  that  awaits  him  in  humanity's 
affairs,  if  he  will  but  realize  it.   Therefore,  I  implore  a  dedica- 
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tion  to  common  service,  to  human  betterment,  to  civilization's 
advancement,  on  the  part  of  these  young  people  who  at  last 
must  so  largely  direct  the  affairs  of  country  and  of  society 
in  the  hard  but  very  hopeful  times  which  lie  ahead. 

After  the  deeply  imiiressive  address  of  ['resident 
Harding,  "The  Marseillaise"  was  sung  with  thrilling 
eltect  by  Lieut.  Jean  J.  Labat,  of  the  French  lunhassy. 

Introduction  of   the   French   Ambassador. 

Bishop  H.\mii.ton:  There  is  no  gratitude  like  that  which 
responds  to  the  rescuer  of  one's  life  from  danger  and  death. 
A  drowning  girl  feels  an  obligation  to  marry  the  man  who 
rescues  her  from  a  watery  grave. 

When  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  marcliing  in  Virginia,  and 
Count  Rochambeau,  sweeping  the  coast  from  the  Hudson  to 
tlic  Chesapeake,  finished  at  Yorktown.  the  French  and  Amer- 
ican armies  were  betrothed.  When  they  hnished  in  Flanders 
the  wedding  was  consummated.  We  are  here  now  to  receive 
the  blessing  of  France  at  the  hands  of  the  French  Ambassador, 
the  Honorable  J.  J.  Jusserand. 

Dr.  JussER.iNti:  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Chancellor,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  After  the  words  we  have  heard  from  the  Chief 
(■f  the  State,  words  full  of  wisdom,  of  good  will,  of  humanity, 
;uid  which  will  be  overheard  in  other  lands  besides  this  one, 
who  can  dare  speak?  Xot  L  If  1  speak,  it  is  not  because  I 
dare,  but  because  I  am  bidden. 

How  could  I  disobey  when  1  have  such  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  one  who  bade  me?  We  happened  to  return  together  to 
America,  in  the  same  ship,  during  the  anxious  days  of  August, 
li)l4,  before  any  one  could  tell  for  sure  whether  a  General 
Joffre  would  win  a  battle  of  the  Marne.  We  trusted  that  he 
would,  and  so  did  your  Chancellor,  offering  prayers  for  the 
success  of  the  great  cause  which  we  were  defending,  and 
which  you  were,  one  day  to  defend  too,  with  what  success,  all 
the  v.'Orld  knows. 

In  its  efforts  toward  better  days,  mankind  suddenly  rises 
at  times,  then  falls  back,  but  usually  not  so  low  as  its  starting 
point,  so  that  part  of  its  gains  remain  permanent  and  the 
ascent  continues.  Yorktown  and  American  independence,  our 
revolutions  of  1TS9,  1830,  and  lSi8,  with  their  immense  influ- 
ence in  Europe;  the  great  war  in  which  the  three  Yorktown 
nations,  now  united  at  last,  and,  we  feel  confident,  forever, 
took  such  a  prominent  part,  were  events  of  this  sort. 

The  foundation  of  your  University  is  the  result  of  one  of 
those  deep  movements  involving  the  generality  of  men.  The 
King's  Counsel  from  Canada  was  considering  a  moment  ago 
what  were  the  thoughts  of  your  founders.  Those  thoughts  and 
the  possibility  of  the  foundation  are  a  consequence  of  a  pro- 
found transformation  which  took  place  in  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially in  England,  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  seat  of  wdiich  was  less  apparent  than  the  trenches 
ai  Yorktown  or  the  forts  at  Verdun,  and  was  men's  hearts. 

Studying  the  manners  of  the  day,  and  the  mass  of  writings 
published  at  the  time  when,  having  received  the  scepter  from 
Uryden,  Alexander  Pope  reigned  over  the  realm  of  letters, 
one  is  struck  by  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  literary  king  and 
of  his  subjects.  Clear-sighted,  sceptical,  ironical,  vindictive, 
doubting  all  that  they  could  not  see,  including  their  own 
hearts  (because  they  could  not  see  them),  having  but  scorn 
for  sentiment,  they  perpetuated  throughout  their  days,  "the 
drought  of  March,"  to  borrow  a  word  from  old  Chaucer. 
Theologians,  philosophers,  poets  and  novelists,  belonged  most 
of  them  to  this  intellectual  school  of  dryness.  Pope  would, 
to  please  his  teacher.  Bolingbroke,  write  a  poem  to  show  that 
all  is  for  the  best  in  this  world,  and  so  write  it  as  to  leave 
his  readers  persuaded  that  all  is  bad,  and  that  there  is  no 
remedy  and  that  life  is  .scarcely  worth  living.  Those  poets 
offer  to  our  sight  metallic  gardens,  all  glitter  and  no  sweet- 
ness, with  bright  birds,  which  are  stuffed  birds,  and  tin  roses 
with  a  smell  of  varnish  and  no  perfume.  Much  of  what  hap- 
pens to  Robinson  Crusoe  touches  his  readers  because  they 
have  a  sensitive  heart,  but  he  himself  is  scarcely  touched  at  all. 
Freed  from  his  island  and  returning  home  after  twenty-eight 
years  of  absence,  he  first  ascertains  what  has  become  of  the 
money  he  had  left,  afterwards  only  whether  his  father  and 
mother  are  alive,  and  finds  that  they  are  not.  but  that  two  of 
his  sisters  survive,  who  probably  said,  "Glad  to  see  you." 
But  he  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  tell  us. 


All  know  the  immense  change  which  took  place  even  before 
the  middle  of  the  century,  when  one  after  the  other,  warm- 
hearted all  of  them,  the  friends  of  man  and  beast,  of  all  that 
lives  and  can  suffer,  caring  little  for  the  acrobatics  of  mere 
wit  and  much  for  the  play  of  sentiment  and  affections,  men 
like  Johnson,  Richardson,  Fielding,  Goldsmith,  came  to  the 
front.  Tolerance,  kindliness,  good  will,  a  fondness  for  the 
masses,  which  was  a  return  to  what  forms  the  basis  of 
Christianity,  now  predominated.  The  movement  had  begun 
with  men  like  Steele,  Addison,  William  Law,  when  the  other 
tendency  was  at  its  height :  the  oncoming  of  every  season  can 
be  dc;ected  before  the  next  begins.  Law,  who  like  Addison, 
was  persuaded  that  to  give  virtue  repellent  features  was  not 
a  way  to  make  her  attractive,  published  in  li2y  his  Serious 
Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy  Lijc,  and  adorned  it  with  charm- 
ing portraits  and  characters,  true  to  nature  all  of  them,  like 
that  of  saintly  Miranda,  and  that  Flavia,  of  the  world  worldly, 
not  a  bad  girl,  but  not  a  model  one.  who.  wlien  there  is  a 
collection  for  some  good  work,  "and  she  likes  the  person  who 
makes  the  proposal,"  will  give  half  a  crown,  and  add:  "If  you 
knew  what  a  long  milliner's  bill  1  have  just  received,  you 
w'ould  think  it  a  great  deal  for  me  to  give." 

Law's  virtues  and  kindliness,  his  good  will  to  all,  attracted 
many  who,  tired  of  the  ambient  scepticism  and  dryness,  longed 
for  better  things  and  a  more  complete  development  of  man's 
nature.  Among  those  who  came  to  listen  to  the  "Sage  of 
Putney,"  and  were  strongly  influenced  by  him  were  two  young 
men,  the  two  brothers,  John  and  Charles  Wesley. 

In  the  great  renovation  which  took  place  during  the  second 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  John  W'csley's  role  was  of 
paramount  importance.  Place  was  found  in  his  great  heart 
for  all  sufferers  and  outcasts,  prisoners,  people  in  want,  poor 
children,  illiterates.  Flaving  a  clear  mind  as  well  as  a  warm 
heart,  he  managed  to  help  his  followers  both  materially  and 
morally,  organizing  love  feasts  for  men  to  better  understand, 
and  come  nearer  to,  each  other,  and  a  system  of  loans  to  assist 
them  in  their  undertakings.  Traveling,  preaching,  writing 
ceaselessly,  covering  between  four  and  five  thousand  miles  in 
a  year,  reading  on  horseback  books  of  religion,  history,  lit- 
erature, the  Odyssey  for  example,  visiting  not  only  England 
but  Ireland  and  America,  "always  in  haste,"  he  said,  "never 
in  a  hurry,"  he  came  in  contact  with  people  innumerable  and 
his  influence  was  immense. 

On  Americans,  when  they  began  their  struggle  for  liberty, 
he  wrote  memoralile  words.  His  letter  to  Lord  North  and 
Lord  Dartmouth  is,  or  should  be,  famous.  He  changed  his 
mind,  it  is  true,  after  having  read  Dr.  Johnson's  pamphlet, 
"Taxation  No  Tyranny"  (which  depends ;  sometimes  it  is, 
sometimes  not)  ;  but  let  us  rather  rememlier  his  Sr.st  and 
more  spontaneous  movement,  when  he  expressed  himself  thus: 
"I  cannot  avoid  thinking  if  I  think  at  all,  that  these  our 
oppressed  people  asked  for  nothing  more  than  their  legal 
rights ;  and  that  in  the  most  modest  and  inoffensive  manner 
which  the  nature  of  the  thing  would  allow.  But  waiving  this, 
waiving  all  considerations  of  right  and  wrong,  I  ask,  is  it 
common  sense  to  use  force  toward  the  Americans  ?  *  *  ■" 
Whatever  has  been  affirmed,  these  men  will  not  be  frightened. 
Some  of  'our  officers  say :  'Two  thousand  men  will  clear 
America  of  these  rebels.''  No,  nor  twenty  thousand,  nor  per- 
haps treble  that  number,  be  they  rebels  or  not.  They  are  as 
strong,  as  valiant  as  you,  if  not  more,  for  our  soldiers  fight 
for  pay  and  they,  on  the  contrary,  are  one  and  all  enthusiasts, 
enthusiasts  for  liberty.  And.  while  they  are  contending  pro 
oris  et  focis,  for  their  wives,  children,  liberty  *  *  *  are 
we  sure  that  our  neighbors  will  stand  stock  still?" 

The  words  of  a  prophet,  including  even  the  |)art  to  be  played 
by  France,  fell  that  day,  14th  of  June,  1775,  from  the  lips  of 
John  Wesley. 

You  have  not  changed ;  neither  have  we ;  both  our  naticms 
continue  to  be  capable  of  the  utmost  efforts,  careless  of  risks, 
when  a  great  idea,  or  a  deep  sentiment  is  at  stake.  Both  our 
nations  surpassed  themselves  in  the  great  war,  yon  coming 
three  thousand  miles  away  to  put  in  the  balance  the  weight 
of  your  unconqucred  sword,  and  finding  then,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  trench  those  whom  we  shall  ever  he  happy  to 
call  our  British  friends. 

The  three  flags  just  now  displayed  in  front  of  us  differ  in 
their  arrangement  of  colors,  but  the  colors  are  the  same, 
and  one  who  sings  of  the  red,  white  and  blue  evokes  the  idea 
of  those  three  great  peoples,  with  an  incomparable  past,  and 
we  hope,  an  incomparable  future.  Dr.  Rowell  praised  you 
Americans    for   the    fact   that   during   more    than    a   hundred 
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years  you  have  not  been  at  war  with  England.  Well,  I  do 
not  sec  why  1  should  not  praise  I-'rance,  for  we,  too,  have  en- 
joyed and  greatly  enjoyed  a  more  than  centennial  peace  with 
England ;  with  more  merit  even,  so  much  older,  and  more 
persistent  than  yours  was  our  custom  of  being  almost  cease- 
lessly at  war  with  her.  But  after  the  great  deeds  of  the 
great  war,  now  that  tlie  poppies  of  Inlanders'  fields  are  drop- 
ping their  red  petals  on  the  tombs  of  those  from  our  three 
countries  who  died  for  liberty,  nothing  we  trust  will  ever 
disunite  our  three  colored  flags,  sacred  emblems  of  the  same 
cause,  bo'.h  in  war  and  peace. 

In  this  University,  the  principles  of  John  Wesley,  irre- 
spective of  any  particular  tenet,  will  be  faillifully  adhered  to. 
All  will  remember  that  any  who  may  be  tempted  to  swerve 
from  the  rule  of  tolerance,  patience  and  good  will  ceases  to 
be  his  pupil.  All  will  remember  that  in  accordance  wi'h  the 
forceful  words  of  a  French  thinker. of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Rabelais,  "Science  without  conscience  is  the  death  of  the  soul." 

Bishop  H.mwii.ton  :  I  have  already  stated  to  the  audience 
the  necessity  for  the  departure  of  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Harding  at  four  o'clock.  I  think  we  have  time  enough  to 
conclude  our  exercises,  hut  if  we  should  not  and  the  band 
must  go,  then  we  want  the  rest  of  you  to  stay!  I  say  this 
because  I  know  that  you  are  interested  to  be  here.  We  have 
nothing  now  but  the  graduation,  the  conferring  of  degrees, 
and  the  announcement  of  the   fellowships. 

The  .several  Dean.s  of  the  University  presented  to 
the  Chancellor  the  following  graduates  to  receive  their 
respective  degrees : 

David  Joseph  Sborb,  A.  B.,  Master  of  .Art.  Thesis:  A 
Special  Treatise  of  Federal  Taxation  as  Ap;)lied  to  .Cor- 
porations. 

Charles  Emile  Morganston,  Jr.,  B.  S.,  EL.  M.,  Master  o,f 
Arts.    Thesis :  The  Treaty-Making  Power  and  Its  Limitations. 

Simeon  Cruz  Capule,  LL.  M.,  Master  of  Laws  in  Diplomacy. 
Thesis :  The  Constitutional  Relation  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
with  the  United  States.    . 

Henry  Chung,  A.  M.,  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Thesis:  The 
Case  of  Korea. 

Henry  Clay  Keene.  LL.  M..  Doctor  of  Civil  Law.  Thesis: 
The  Antecedents  of  the  Commerce  Clause. 

Zhivoin  Kittich,  LL.  B.,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law.  Thesis: 
Serbia  in  International  Treaties. 

Otto  Erwin  Koegel,  LL.  M.,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law.  Thesis  : 
Common  Law  Marriage  and  Its  Development  in"  the  United 
States. 

John  Nelson  Torvestad.  B.  S.,  LL.  M..  Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 
Thesis :  The  Growth  and  Development  of  a  National  Police 
Power  as  Implied  in  the  Constitutional  Grant  to  Congress  to 
Regulate  Commerce  "Among  the  Several  States.'' 

Edson  Leon  Whitney,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  B.,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 
Thesis :    The  Law  of  Strikes  and  Lockouts. 

Bishop  Hamilton:  Now,  please,  we  will  have  time  enough, 
I  think,  to  sing  the  hymn  that  I  think  we  will  all  sing  and 
sing  with  the  heart  and  with  the  understanding,  "Blest  Be 
the  Tie  That  Binds."     Let  us  all  rise. 

(The  audience  rose  and  sang  the  hymn  designated.) 

Bishop  Hamilton:  We  all  sympathize  with  disappointment, 
and  possibly  never  more  than  when  the  persons  disappointed 
are  in  their  young  manhood  or  young  womanhood ;  but  this  is 
a  world  of  rivalry,  and  we  can  not  all,  when  we  are  com- 
peting for  a  prize,  obtain  the  crown,  when  it  is  not  offered  to 
everyone  that  competes.  So  today  we  must  simply  say  that 
some  of  these  persons  came  very  near  to  the  goal,  but  we  are 
here  to  announce  only  seven  persons  who  have  received  the 
fellowships  of  the  University.  We  are  fast  equipping  our- 
selves for  bringing  all  these  persons  to  find  facilities  for  con- 
tinuing their  study  in  the  American  University.  I  take 
pleasure  now,  in  the  midst  of  the  disappointments  of  these 
who  may  be  defeated,  in  saying,  another  chance  ahead,  try 
again.  You  are  near,  and  not  far,  from  "the  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished."  Cheer  up,  young  people ;  the  whole 
world  is  ahead  of  you,  and  it's  wide  enough  for  you  to  suc- 
ceed somewhere  and  sometime.  I  congratulate  the  notable 
seven  who  have  learned  "the  race  by  vigor  not  by  vanities 
is  won."    The  names  of  these  successful  candidates  for  fellow- 


ships arc :  Erwin  Ransdell  Goodenough,  James  E.  A.  John- 
stone, Frederick  P.  Myers,  Lester  Bowers  Pearson,  Mary 
Lois  Raymond,  George  J.  Schuiz,  Edwin  Edgar  Voigt. 

Let  us  unite  now  to  sing  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
I)ul)lic,"  and  then  the  doxology  and  the  benediction  will  be 
pronounced  by  the  Rev.  John  R.  Edwards,  D.  D.,  District 
Superintendent  of  the  Washington  District. 

(The  audience  sang  the   hymn   indicated.) 

Let  me  ask  the  audience  please  after  the  benediction  to  re- 
main in  their  places  until  the  President  and  Mrs.  Harding 
have  gone  to  their  carriage. 

Dr.  Edwards:  The  peace  of  God.  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing, keep  your  hearts  and  minds  in  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  God,  and  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  And  the 
blessing  of  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  rest  upon  and  remain  with  you  always.     Amen. 
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1  give  and  bequeath  to  "The  American  University,"  a  cor 
(juratiuii  III  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  s'iin  of  (insert 
amount),  and  the  receipt  of  its  Treasurer  shall  be  a  sufficient 
discharge  to  my  executors  for  the  same. 
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Officers  of  the  American  University. 

Chancellor,    Bishop  John   W.    Hamilton,  LL.   D..  L.    H.   D. 
Assistant   to    Chancellor,   J.    Franklin    Knotts,    D.D. 
Director  of   Research,    Frank    W.   CoUier,    Ph.D. 
Registrar    and    Secretary,   Albert    Osborn,    B.    D. 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

President,  .Mr.  John  C.   Letts. 

First   Vice-President,   Mr.   William  S.    Pilling. 

Second  Vice-Presi<lent,  Mr.  William  Knowles  Cooper. 

Treasurer,    Mr.    William   S.    Corby. 

Secretary,  Charles   W.    Baldwin,   D.    D. 

Board  of  Trustees. 
Class  of  1923. 


Mr.  John  L.    Alcock,   Md. 
Dr.   Charles    W.   Baldwin,   Md. 
Bishop  Joseph    F.    Berry,    Pa. 
Ur.   Jabez   G.    Bickerton,    Pa. 
Hon.  Juhan   S.    Carr,   N.    C. 
Mr.    William   S.    Corby,    U.    C. 
Bishop  Earl  Cranston,  Ohio. 

Bishop  Collins   Uenny,    Va. 


Dr.    Robert    S.    Ingrahara.    Wis. 
Mrs.    John    F.    Keator,    Pa. 
i\lr.    Georse   H.   M,.xwell,  Mass. 
Dr.   Abraham  J.    Palmer,    N.    V. 
Mrs.   J.    Frank   Robinson,    111. 

.Mr.  John   W.   Sparks,    Pa. 
Hon.    George   C.    Sturgiss,    W.    Va. 

Dr.  AUred  Charles  True,  D.   C. 


Class  of  1927. 

Hon.  John   E.   Andrus,   N.   Y.  Hon.   Warren   vj.    Harding,   Ohio. 

.Mr.   Gordon   Battelle,   Ohio.  Col.  H.  O.  S.  Heistand,  U.  S.  A.,  O, 

Mr.  Charles  J     Bell.   D.  C.  Mr.  John  C.  Letts.  D.  C. 

Mr.    Edward  F.    Colladay,   D.   C.  Bishop  William  F.  McDowell,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Wm.   Knowles  Cooper.   U.   C.  Mr.  Geo.   F.  Washburn,  Mass. 

Mr.   Calven    Crary,   Ma.ss.  Dr.  William   R.   Wcdderspoon,  III. 

Mr.   Frederick  A     Fenning,   D.   C.  Hon.  William  Lee   Woodcock.   Pa. 
Ur.   Gilbert   H.   Grosvenor,   D.   C. 


Class  of  1931. 


.  Peter  M.  Anderson,  D.  C. 
1.    William   J.    Bryan,    Nehr. 

Arthur  C.  Christie,   D.   C. 
I.  Sarah  B.  Cochran,  Pa. 
1.   Josephus   Daniels,   N.   C. 

George  W.  Dixon,  111. 

William  J.  Faux,  Pa. 

William  T.  Galliher,  D.   C. 


Mr.  Charles  C  Glover,  D.  C 
Bishop  John  W.    Hamilton,  D.  C. 
Dr.    I.imcs    C.    Niclinlson.    D.    C. 
Mr.   Clarence  F.   Norment,   D.   C. 
Mr.  William  S.  Pilling,  Pa. 
Mr.   A    M.   Schoyer.   III. 
Hon.    Samuel    R.    Van    Sant,    Mini 
BmHop  Luther  B.   Wilaon,  N.   V. 
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Benjamin  F.  Leighton  Euwakd  B.  Rosa 

Benjamin   Farnsworth   Leighton. 

There  have  still  been  left  among  us — it  must  be  for 
our  example — some  gentlemen  of  the  old  school.  When 
they  come  of  sturdy  New  England  stock  their  lives 
have  been  fashioned  in  intelligence,  integrity  and  with 
noble  asjiiration.  Benjamin  Farnsworth  Leighton  came 
of  the  State  discovered  by  the  Northmen,  granted  by 
loyal  charter  to  the  Plymouth  Colony,  and  for  long  a 
part  of  Massachusetts.  ^Vmbition  was  set  in  his  bones. 
To  know  him  was  to  suspect  he  was  born  in  Maine. 
He  was  tall  and  straight  and  the  same  size  a  long  way 
up,  like  one  of  her  pines.  You  would  have  guessed 
he  was  an  Earl  of  Pembroke,  born  in  the  town  of  that 
name  in  the  State.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
shambling  walk  on  the  farm  it  was  dressed  down  to 
precision  by  military  drill.  His  ne.xt  birthday.  No- 
vember 1,  would  ha\e  made  him  seventy-four  years 
old,  thus  carrying  him  back  far  enough  not  to  have 
been  spoiled  by  the  carelessness  of  modern  manners. 

His  whole  career  was  of  the  type  of  the  best  heroism. 
They  tell  us  in  the  books  there  are  no  heroes  out  of 
the  ancient  times,  but  heroism  has  been  improving  its 
definition  very  much  since  those  times  so  much  praised 
and  written  about.  It  has  come  to  be  something  more, 
very  much  more  than  merely  Spartan  discipline  and 
hardihood.  It  is  no  longer  only  a  martial  movement, 
an  outward  deed  of  daring;  it  has  come  to  be  a  thing 
of  motive,  an  inner  impelling  force  of  character.  Con- 
s])icuousness  is  far  from  being  its  only  expression  or 
manifestation.  Mr.  Beecher  used  to  say,  "More  hero- 
ism has  been  displayed  in  the  household  and  in  the 
closet,  I  think,  than  on  the  most  memorable  military 
battlefields  of  history." 

Genuine  merit  in  most  instances  waits  long  for 
recognition  and  esteem.  It  wears  itself  out  in  waiting ; 
the  world  remains  cruel  to  the  end.  W'e  shall  be  very 
much*  surprised  in  the  next  world  over  its  revelations 
of  welcome  and  allocation.  The  disap]X)intments  will 
be  numberless.  Many  that  from  the  hillocks  of  no- 
toriety were  esteemed  little  and  unknown  will  hear  the 
lilaudit,  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant;  thou 
hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things.  I  will  make  thee 
ruler  over  many  things.  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  Lord." 

I  hazard  none  of  the  proprieties  when  I  find  it  comely 
to  praise  the  upright.  The  plain  tale  of  the  career  of 
"Leighton,"   as  he  called  himself,  was   itself  eulogy. 


»  F. Coll AD AY 


Fkedekick  A-  Fenni 


He  was  indeed  a  hero.  His  heroism  consisted  of  lofty 
aim,  fearlessness,  resolution,  fortitude.  It  began  in 
public  in  silent  patriotism.  He  counted  not  his  life  dear 
unto  himself  when  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  Civil 
War,  so  much  a  boy  that  his  older  brother  enlisted, 
he  said,  "to  go  look  after  Ben."  Dashing  about  in  the 
cavalry  he  was  soon  shattered  by  the  storm  of  shot  and 
shell  which  he  faced  like  McGregor.  Carried  to  Libby 
Prison,  his  wounds  neglected,  and  kept  there  until  he 
was  exchanged  as  no  longer  worth  anything  as  a  sol- 
dier, he  came  home  so  emaciated  in  body  as  to  find  his 
bigger  battle  to  get  over  it  and  get  on.  Once  able  to 
go  about  again,  he  made  first  for  the  humble  school  at 
Kent's  Hill  in  Maine.  He  thought  most  of  its  Christian 
reputation.  There  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  life 
in  learning,  but  no  more  than  in  building  a  home,  for 
it  was  there  he  found  Sarah  Adams  Foss.  Then  he 
struck  out  for  the  Business  College  at  Poughkeepsie, 
and  thereafter  the  Law  School  in  Washington.  Here 
he  stayed  and  with  unwearied  step  came  in  time  to  be 
honored  with  the  Presidencv  of  the  Bar  Association. 
His  devotion  to  his  home  and  family  altar  was  the  im- 
pressive trait  of  his  character.  He  said  no  time  was 
lost  in  his  busiest  days  to  stop  long  enough  for  family 
prayers.  His  was  the  old-fashioned  New  England 
home.  As  such  it  was  his  castle  from  which  he  went 
forth  a  Sir  Knight  to  every  tournament  that  dared  him. 
Herein  was  his  heroism  of  fearlessness,  resolution, 
fortitude.  He  wrote  his  best  autobiography  in  the 
annals  of  the  poor.  Howard  University,  because  of  the 
color  of  its  students,  was  set  siege  to  by  prejudice  in 
high  places.  He  went  there  simply  to  defend  the  ap- 
proach of  education  when  th? whole  South  thought  it  a 
crime  to  teach  a  colored  person  to  read.  For  forty 
years  as  Dean  of  "the  black  law  school"  he  withstood 
the  knock-kneed  obloquy  eyeing  askance  and  the  con- 
temptuous sneer  of  priggish  Washington.  Said  one  of 
his  colleagues :  "But  for  his  presence  as  Dean  at  How- 
ard University  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  District." 

While  the  tombstones  of  his  opponents  would  crum- 
ble if  made  to  bear  their  truthful  epitaphs,  T"dge 
Leighton  will  need  no  monument  but  the  memories  of 
the  poor  and  the  judgments  of  the  righteous. 

He  came  into  the  Board  of  Trustees  as  one  of  the 
Founders  of  the  American  University.  He  served  long 
and   gratuitously  as   University   counsel.     For   many 
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years  as  President  of  the  Board  he  guarded  and  guided 
the  interests  of  the  institution  with  as  much  devotion 
as  if  they  had  been  his  own  personal  estate. 

His  coronation  is  for  liis  heroism,  unwavering  faith, 
childlike  simi)Iicitv  and  modesty,  integrity  and  piety. 
liis  r.i])le  was  his  manual  of  devotion.  When  too  weak 
lo  lift  his  voice  a  day  or  two  before  his  death,  he  .said, 
"Sarah,  now  you  will  have  to  read  and  pray." 

In  every  walk  of  life,  as  in  his  worship,  his  ■'supreme 
e.\cel!ence  was  his  si!n])licity." 

If  (Hir   Idvc   were  l>iil   more   simple 
We  slujiild  take  liim  at  his  word. 

.\tk1  our  lives  w^ould  be  all  sunshine 
in  the  sweetness  of  our  Lord. 


Edward  Bennett  Rosa. 


.\11  men  are  only  relatively  great.  There  are  spheres 
in  which  their  great  men  are  confined  to  their  limits — 
limits  to  the  matter  in  hand.  After  all,  that  is  the  cir- 
cumvallation  of  all  talent.  No  man  can  be  great  all 
over.  He  cannot  know  all  over,  and  his  greatness  is 
limited  to  his  knowledge.  He  is  expert  where  his  skill 
covers  his  knowledge.  There  the  greatness  stops. 
There  is  also  difTerence  between  the  thing  itself  and 
the  publicity  of  it.  The  "greatness,"  so  called,  often 
consists  in  nothing  more  than  publicity.  There  is  as 
much  difference  between  the  reality  of  greatness  and 
the  ptiblicity  of  it,  as  between  notoriety  or  publicity 
and  character.  As  things  go  in  this  country  we  count 
publicitv  a  big  share  of  greatness;  If  some  men  whose 
genuine  achievements  are  confined  to  their  sjiheres  could 
have  thetn  made  known  to  the  world  they  would  be 
lifted  into  the  celebrity  which  is  their  due.  Greatness, 
therefore,  has  many  shades  of  meaning,  as  great  brain, 
great  learning,  great  heart,  great  love,  great  spirit, 
great  enthusiasm,  great  goodness. 

No  one  of  us  who  only  knew  Doctor  Edward  B. 
Rosa,  as  he  sat  and  moved  so  unobtrusively  among  us 
in  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University,  knew  the 
distinction  he  had  attained  in  his  great  sphere  of  use- 
fulness. Whether  as  professor  of  physics  in  the  Uni- 
versity, or  chief  physicist  in  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  he  was  eminent ;  during  the  war.  illustrious. 
The  editorial  in  the  Washingion  Herald  about  the  time 
of  his  death  said  most  fittingly  :  "Those  who  have  never 
heard  of  Doctor  Rosa  have  doubtless  heard  of  some 
of  his  work.  All  electricians,  all  makers  of  electric 
apparatus,  all  experts  in  electricity,  know  of  his  highly 
technical  accomplishments  which  they  have  applied  in 
practical  ways.  He  was  their  pioneer ;  they  reaped  the 
fruits.  Every  public  utility  has  the  advantage  of  his 
discoveries  and  studies  of  electrolytic  derosion  of 
underground  iron  and  steel  construction.  All  have 
heard  of  sound  ranging  devices  to  locate  big  guns  by 
sound ;  of  radio  finders  to  locate  ships  and  air  craft ; 
and  of  other  developments  in  radio  communication. 
They  only  do  not  know  they  owe  these  to  Doctor  Rosa." 

Leaning  over  his  desk,  deeply  concerned  in  sotne 
marvelous  discovery  and  invention,  he  ceased  to  work 
as  inconspicuously  as  he  had  quietly  lived.  His  natne 
would  have  been  the  voice  of  his  fatne  if  the  world 
had  but  known  him. 


them  on.  They  give  time  and  attention  and  employ 
business  methods  as  faithfully  as  they  can  possibly  do 
in  their  own  affairs. 

.\t  the  meeting  in  Jtine  deepest  ex])ressions  of  synv 
pathv  were  manifested  when  the  death  of  Dr.  Komx 
was  announced.  The  message  sent  to  Judge  Leighton 
when  the  word  came  that  he  could  not  recover  could 
nut  have  been  more  tenderly  s])oken  and  written.  The 
tribute  to  Dr.  Rosa  was  presented  in  a  beautiful  spirit 
ly  Bishop  McDowell. 

After  carefully  considerins:  the  condition  of  the  New 
York  property,  it  was  voted  that  the  Chancellor  be 
;>.uthorized  to  effect  its  sale.  Two  prominent  attorneys 
of  the  city,  Frederick  A.  Penning  and  h'dward  F.  Col- 
kiday,  were  elected  trustees. 

.\t  the  meeting  in  December  a  .suitable  and  appro- 
priate tribute  to  Judge  Leighton  was  ])resented  by  the 
Chancellor,  and  Bishop  Cranston,  who  was  present, 
was  requested  to  present  a  memorial  of  the  Judge  for 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting. 

The  Chancellor  reported  $S;?,46S.:U)  hacl  been  re- 
ceived during  the  preceding  six  months.  On  his  recom- 
mendation it  was  voted  to  finish  on  the  outside  the  un- 
finished laboratory,  and  Colonel  Peter  M.  Anderson, 
one  of  the  Trustees,  was  requested  to  superintend  the 
construction.  The  Hon.  John  J.  Tigert,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Award. 

The  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  were  re-elected 
for  one  vear. 


Responsive  Trustees. 

The  Trustees  of  the  American  University  accept  the 
honor  for  service ;  it  is  not  merely  the  honor  that  pricks 


Armaments  versus  Arguments. 

The  most  notable  event  in  the  political  history  of  the 
w(jrld  has  occurred  suice  the  previous  issue  of  the 
Courier.  The  President  of  the  United  States  invited  the 
ruling  or  major  powers  of  the  nations  to  Washington 
for  a  conference  on  the  preliminary  steps  toward  the 
peace  of  the  world.  No  other  government  could  have 
given  a  more  practically  disinterested  invitation  and 
no  other  city  could  have  afforded  a  more  impartial 
environment.  The  United  States  had  long  since  given 
over  the  idea  of  war  for  any  personal  interest.  There 
was  no  claim  for  s]ioils  of  any  kind.  The  nation  was 
rich  and  hospita1)le.  Nothing  was  in  mind  but  the 
peace  and  good  will  of  mankind.  E\'ery  motive  was  as 
transparent  as  clear  glass. 

But  the  nations  that  accepted  the  invitation  came  en- 
tangled with  a  yoke  of  bondage  to  mingled  motives. 
They  had  been  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  the  bondage 
of  fear,  suspicion,  distrust,  self-preservation,  with  the 
conviction  that  sooner  or  later  they  would  have  to  fight 
for  it — many  of  them  having  fought  for  it.  Some 
came  with  an  overwhelming  ambition  to  get  more  than 
they  had,  others  with  a  will  to  hold  what  they  had 
gotten  by  war.  But  they  came  into  an  ethical  atmos- 
phere, which  though  it  had  come  out  of  a  different 
religious  tuition,  had  in  it  the  universal  conceptian  of 
cquitv  and  righteousness.  It  has  been  difificult  to  get 
the  nations  most  ambitious  or  those  most  in  peril,  re- 
leased from  their  aim,  sense  of  fear,  suspicion  and  just 
regard  for  safety  with  threatening  all  about  them. 
Scarcely  anyone  has  been  daring  enough  to  put  forth 
only  selfish  purposes  as  the  basis  for  refusing  to  co- 
operate. All  have  conceded  something  should  be  done 
to  avoid  war.  And  much  has  been  done  by  everyone, 
including  the  warlike  peoples,  by  yielding  to  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  of  the  unselfish,  philanthropic  Christian 
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appeals,  in  making  concessions  that  have  honored  the 
nations  making  them  and  contrihuted  so  much  to  the 
bringing  of  all  peoples  into  one  fellowship. 

The  Ullalulla  Jeremy  Diddlers,  who  would  "waft  a 
sigh  from  the  Indus  to  the  pole"  for  a  couple  of  rupees, 
.-md  who  strangled  their  language  with  malice  in  trying 
to  make  troul>Ie  for  the  delegates  to  the  Conference, 
will  go  home  like  Little  Bo-Peep  and  mostly  his  sheep. 
!'>ut  when  that  history  is  written,  which  "dare  not  say 
anything  that  is  not  true,"  "above  all  Greek,  above  all 
Roman  fame,"  will  be  that  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  his  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Confer- 
ence on  the  Limitatio;i  of  Armaments. 


Where  Does  the  Money  Come  From? 

The  Secretary  of  the  American  University  recently 
reported  more  than  $800.0(10  secured  for  the  institution 
during  the  ])resent  administration.  More  than  $."jOO,000 
i'as  l)een  passed  into  the  treasury  and  three  becjuests 
of  $100,000  each  have  been  subscribed.  No  one  of  the 
"drives"  by  which  large  sums  have  lieen  secured  for 
other  universities  and  colleges  over  the  country  has 
cnntribut.d  anything  toward  the  accumulations  of  ihi  ^ 
University.  The  debt  of  more  than  $80,000  on  one  of 
the  marble  buildings  on  the  campus  has  been  paid,  and 
;:othing  is  now  owed  on  the  VAock  of  buildings  in  the 
city  which  has  been  purchased  for  the  Downtown 
Branch  of  the  University.  The  institution  now  has  in 
addition  to  all  its  property,  one  million  dollars  of  en- 
dowment, fully  $800,000  of  which  is  productive.  So 
.soon  as  the  bec|uests  in  wills,  which  have  already  been 
probated,  are  paid,  and  one  or  two  farms  with  some 
houses  and  lots  are  disposed  oT,-  the  entire  endowment 
will  be  productive.  The  income  of  the  University  the 
present  year  will  aggregate  $J:0,000  besides  tuitions. 
These  sums  are  growing  in  total  amount  as  the  number 
of  students  increases.  When  the  school  was  opened  five 
_\ears  ago  only  about  thirty  students  were  enrolled.  The 
number  registered  the  present  year  is  22G.  Of  these 
lifty  are  students  from  the  National  Law  School,  with 
which  the  L^niversity  reci]jrocates. 

When  it  is  known  that  the  University  is  the  only 
institution  in  the  LTnited  States  which  is  a  graduate 
school  without  a  college  connected  with  it  as  a  feeder, 
these  figures  will  be  regarded  as  most  gratifying.  The 
tirst  University  in  the  country  to  establish  a  post- 
.graduate  department  and  which  has  thousands  in  its 
under-graduate  departments,  has  only  2^8  students  in 
its  graduate  school,  and  the  largest  number  anywhere 
is  only  44!),  and  that  is  with  the  university  having  an 
under-graduate  college  for  a  feeder  whose  students 
rumj-.er  0,000  plus. 

We  have  succeeded  in  getting  our  money  because 
tiiere  are  10,000  clergymen  in  this  covmtry  who  ap- 
])reciate  having  a  University  in  Washington  to  touch 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  almost  as  many  laymen  who 
are  sending  us  help  from  the  single  dollar  up  to  the 
.$10,000.  See  the  column  of  receipts  in  this  is.sue  of 
the  CouRiKR.  Our  neighbors  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  ajjpreciate  the  importance  of  putting  their  best 
efforts,  best  schools  and  great  properties  in  Washington. 
Please  continue,  brothers  and  sisters  of  vision,  to  send 
us  your  money  for  sympathy.  Alexander,  the  cojiper- 
smith,  never  did  us  an\-  harm. 


John  James  Tigert 

U.  S,  Commissioner  of  Education 

Member  Board  of  Award,  American  University 

Recent  Gifts  of  Money. 

(.Acknowledgment  of  sums  less  than  $5  is  considered  suffi- 
cient receipt  therefor.) 

Chancellor's  House  Fund.— %2o,  R.  Y.  Williams;  $15.  J.  C. 
MacDonald:  $10,  J.  F.  Murray.  J.  T.  Carson,  C.  \\.  Baldwin; 
$9,  A.  R.  Myers;  $5,  W.  B.  Fleming,  J.  B.  Risk,  Christian 
Colder,  J.  F.  Jose,  R.  B.  Cuthbert,  W.  I.  Woodcock,  B.  S. 
Swartz;  $4,  E.  C.  Toy,  A.  E.  Husted,  H.  W.  Davis,  John 
Goorley,  J.  R.  Mason,  S.  K.  Moore,  A.  M.  Osgood,  J.  E. 
Revnolds;  $S,  A.  S.  Orton,  W.  F.  Seitter ;  $2,  H.  J.  ChaUin, 
R.  H.  PfeiiTer,  J.  M.  Betts,  C.  C.  Fisher.  Mrs.  W.  F.  Conner, 
Alex.  Suttier,  P.  O.  Wagner,  T.  W\  Murphy,  H.  A.  Reed, 
S.  T.  Walker,  E.  C.  WoodrufT,  Lewis  Campbell.  J.  M.  Judy. 
D.  L.  JeiTers ;  $1,  J.  S.  Brown,  J.  E.  Manning.  W.  P.  Varner, 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Patterson-Abell,  C.  P.  Sayrs.  H.  S.  Miner.  H.  G. 
Budd,  J.  F.  Cooper,  H.  B.  Slider,  L.  .'V.  Kilpatrick,  C.  Hughes, 
W.  B.  Wolcott,  F.  S.  Kline,  E.  G.  Vischer,  H.  W.  Farrington, 
C.  R.  Morrison,  A.  D.  Moon,  \.  D.  Stroud,  G.  W.  Flagge. 

Franklin  Hamilton  Memorial.— $50i),  Dillon  Bronson;  $2n. 
J.  B.  Risk;  $9,  J.  B.  Rupert. 

Asbnry  Memorial  Fuiid.—$'i5,  R.  W.  Caswell. 

Bishop  Hamilton  Lectureship. — $6,  Geo.  Grant,  R.  K.  Steph- 
enson; $5,  W.  B.  Perry,  T.  G.  Thompson;  $4.  J.  K.  Grimes, 
C.  M.  Starkweather ;  $2,  P.  O.  Wilcox.  J.  L.  Wheeler,  W.  A. 
Campbell,  D.  J.  Faulkner;  $1,  F.   Palladino,  G.  .A.  Allison. 

General  Fund.—%2.\m,  bequests  of  Susan  E.  and  Mary 
Bayard;  $1,000,  legacy  of  G.  W.  F.  Swartzell ;  $50,  R.  A. 
Booth ;  $47.30.  Mrs.  N.  P.  Pond ;  $7.50,  estate  of  Henry  Baker. 

McKinlev  Memorial  /-/ii//.— $200.  W.  A.  Phillips;  $20,  E.  M. 
Carman;  $10,  B.  D.  Barton;  $6,  W.  W.  Costin ;  $5,  W.  E. 
Hosier.  W.  J.  Jeandrow.  C.  S.  Hunt,  T.  M.  West,  J.  G. 
Patton.  W.  A.  Brown,  Levi  Bird;  $4,  J.  F.  Heisse,  F.  T. 
Kcency.  H.  A.  Lceson  ;  $3,  W.  E.  Shaw,  S.  L.  Kennedy,  Wm. 
Rogers,  C.  H.  Richardson.  R.  D.  Rowell.  Blanche  Young,  Fred 
Turner.  F.  A.  Killmon ;  $2,  F.  T.  Keenev,  C.  P.  Hargraves, 
H  F.  Downs.  C.  W.  Baldwin,  H.  S.  France,  W.  G.  McNeil, 
T.  M.  faqueth,  Wilbert  Westcott,  1.  C.  Nicholson,  C.  D.  Tavlor, 
I..  F.  Higgins,  G.  W.  Eney.  B.  W.  Mecks.  J.  O.  Spencer,  F.  J. 
Clifford,  D.  C.  Littlejohn.  Roland  Woixlhams,  E.  T.  Warren, 
R.  E.  Buckcv;  $1,  W.  H.  Giles.  G.  E.  Hutchings.  J.  G.  Mar- 
sliall,  Herbert  Scott.  R.  B.  Cook,  C.  F.  Hand,  C.  E.  Tower, 
W.  A.  Carroll.  J.  Halpenny,  C.  M.  Yost,  W.  M.  Michael. 
Samuel   Burgaman,   Mrs.  J.   H.   Perry,   F.   S.    Petter,   S.   P. 
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Lacey  C.  E.  Hamilton,  Alfred  Evans,  U.  S.  Wright,  J.  W. 
Kvder  h..  ii.  Kowe,  C.  C.  Cain,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Uav.s,  ihos.  riall. 
S  O.  Kusby,  U.  C.  iVlagUl,  iiimna  Webb,  VV.  U.  Denniston, 
li  C  ticanes  O.  1'.  Henderson,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Hildebranat, 
i^ucy  K.  Ueorge,  VV.  J.  Cain,  VV.  C.  Brewer,  JJ.  C  Ciiarles, 
£..  U.  UimuiiO,  J.  H.  james,  E.  C.  Marsh,  J.  E.  Jackhn,  K.  i. 
ijaliew   A   h..  ioUer,  Stanley  Ward,  Wade  smitn. 

^imc'ricum-alioii.  61./100/.— $3,0UU,  John  C.  Letts;  $1,U00,  Geo. 
H  Maxwell,  C.  C.  Glover,  J.  VV.  Sparks;  $ouu,  a  Ineiid; 
a,»UO,  J.  U  Alcock;  !P:25,  VV.  h.  Anderson,  E.  E.  Wilson,  b.  J. 
.uct-oniieu;  ^fiO,  Oerman  M.  E.  Sunday  School,  Walla  Walla, 
Wasn  Mary  iVl.  Kector,  VV.  E.  Woodcock,  J.  C.  riartzell, 
ti  ii  vvnitlaker,  i.  H.  Eloyd,  VV.  E.  balhnger,  S.  O.  Darby; 
1,0  G  W.  Sykes;  $5,  E.  VV.  Mueller,  M.  E.  rerley,  A.  E.  bell, 
jo'nn  livans,  J.  i,.  liailey,  E.  B.  Soutnworth,  Madison  wiilin, 
iilla  C  Emery,  G.  K.  Zinimer,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Hoover,  O.  B.  Cbas- 
sell,  Clara  i^.  iMSk,  i..  J.  Birney,  Charles  Wislcr,  Vv .  K.  Murpliy, 
Joli'n  E.  Murray,  Vannetta  Cnambers;  $4,  E.  I.  Cope,  Ina  C. 
Maxwell,  U.  E.  Brewer,  W.  A.  Ward;  ^'S,  Viola  i.  Collins, 
Bertha  Grebe,  A.  E.  VV  ngnt,  A.  H.  Holcombe,  Jr.,  J.  B.  Barr, 
G.  E.  Jacobs,  W.  H.  C.  Moore,  Eloyd  Riggin,  J.  O.  VVicks, 
W.  ri.  Hall,  E.  E.  ihompson,  S.  K.  Mouiusier,  A.  J.  Stern, 
E.'C.  Gatra'u,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Sbank,  Grace  H.  Juil;  $a,  H.  y. 
Altenburg,  li.  W.  bnarp,  Anna  Cole,  G.  E.  Efeiffer,  D.  A. 
toard,  h.  A.  Ginn,  W.  i..  Hart,  R.  M.  McEiroy,  J.  H.  Urner, 
Jane  M  Delano,  Edith  F.  Delano,  Geo.  Buckell,  John  Boldt, 
Fred  Wildemann,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Pyle,  J.  C.  Doubt,  R.  H.  Maize, 
1.  D.  Beebe,  Samuel  i  hatcher,  iSielhe  Hammond,  M.  E.  Hulme, 
WiUard  Howland,  Ada  A.  McCausland,  Bertha  Kernan,  H.  A. 
Eldridge,  Mary  Locktiart,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Wagner,  J.  C.  C.  Hold- 
ing, D.  C.  Jonnson,  W.  C.  Twombley,  VV.  W.  Eyman,  Mrs. 
E.  H.  Leightori,  W.  W.  Hutton,  T.  E.  Wilson,  Fred  VV.  Cotton, 
t.  J.  Harris,  E.  J.  Blame,  C.  D.  Gray,  H.  B.  Simpson,  G.  U. 
Johnson;  $1,  Irving  Brawner,  Bert  Pilgrim,  A.  G.  Down,  Pearl 
K.  Kicard,  Nma  Pennell,  H.  S.  Chace,  Carrie  A.  Obnst,  Stella 
C.  Obnst,  Alice  R.  Hall,  Mabel  Foster,  Mary  B.  Fly,  t.  M. 
Bristol,  'i.  VV.  S-  Gray,  B.  C.  Bates,  Mae  Hartuiig,  Mrs.  Per- 
son, Mrs.  T.  G.  StoU,  S.  E.  Rich,  Blanche  Manitold,  VV.  H. 
McMaster,  J.  M.  kaley,  J.  W.  Rose,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Bardwell, 
W.  J.  Cuthbert,  a  friend,  J.  VV.  Bell,  Dan  Hazen,  VV.  H.  Fiege, 
G.  J.  Miller,  J.  M.  Seitz,  A.  E.  Schoff,  G.  L.  Hardesty,  E.  H. 
Bierly,  Annie  B.  Rice,  G.  H.  Bishop,  F.  M.  Canfield,  Henry 
Koehler,  C.  W.  Strong,  Bessie  R.  Gasper,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Spencer, 
J.  R.  Chaffee,  E.  P.  King,  R.  G.  Anderson,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Roberts, 
H.  A.  Renwick,  Harriet  B.  Coulton,  E.  E.  Chafiee,  L.  A. 
Bradley,  F.  A.  Rives,  Anna  M.  Hampton,  R.  T.  Burns,  VV.  C. 
Muir,  E.  H.  Coultoume,"  H.  G.  Wells,  H.  C.  Foster,  H.  K. 
Foster,  N.  M.  West,  C.  S.  Myers,  W.  C.  Armstrong,  Mrs.  O.  P. 
Fiery,  Rachel  B.  Wagner,  F.  E.  Davis,  G.  M.  Bole,  G.  L. 
Cruikshank,  A.  C.  Downs,  E.  P.  Howe,  W.  R.  Nevyell,  G.  G. 
Herring,  J.  M.  Quaill,  Frank  Richards,  Anna  M.  Kendall, 
J.  W.  Jones,  S.  F.  Elms,  F.  D.  Young,  Sophia  C.  Fishel,  S-  E. 
Rose,  Ida  L-  Fishel,  J.  R.  Longabaugh,  H.  W.  Swartz,  S.  F. 
Callaway,  Peter  Staup,  Ira  A.  Skeels,  Mane  E.  Neesham,  Mrs. 
W.  Parker,  Mrs.  Lucia  Peters,  A.  Wentz,  S.  H.  Harding,  Mrs. 
H.  E.  Swartz,  Mrs.  Henry  Cook,  C.  W.   Bates. 


Now   We   Must 

The  picture  on  page  five  makes  its  own  appeal  The 
Government  of  the  United  States,  in  the  threatened 
continuance  of  the  war,  possible  for  years,  and  when 
American  soldiers  were  being  cut  down  at  Belleau 
Wood  and  on  other  fields  in  terrible  slaughter,  began 
the  building  which  the  picture  represents  for  an  addi- 
tional laboratory.  There  were  then  about  2,000  chem- 
ists and  their  assistants  located  on  the  campus  in  the 
Ohio  Building  and  other  temporary  structures  which 
had  been  erected  for  war  purposes,  but  the  plans  were 
so  extensive  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions  more 
room  was  needed.  The  Trustees  had  consented  to  the 
erection  of  this  additional  building  on  terins  that  were 
mutually  agreeable.  The  building  was  to  cost  $600,000 
when  complete  and  equipped ;  the  equipment  was  to 
cost  a  large  share  of  the  total  amount.  When  the  tide 
was  turning  against  the  Central  Powers  the  Govern- 
ment stopped  work  on  the  building,  after  expending 
$225,000,  and  left  the  unfinished  structure  in  its  pres- 
ent unpresentable  appearance. 


As  the  building  consists  so  largely  of  stone,  brick, 
iron  and  concrete  little  or  no  damage  has  happened  to 
it  thus  far,  Init  we  were  advised  that  it  should  not  go 
through  another  winter  without  enclosure — the  cost 
might  amount  to  $10,000  if  neglected.  We  must  finish 
it.  Besides  we  had  been  approached  by  the  owners  of 
a  laboratory  in  New  York  who  desired  to  occupy  it, 
and  give  the  University  School  of  All  Sciences  the  use 
of  all  the  chemical  rooms  and  appliances  for  experi- 
ments and  study.  Every  undesignated  dollar  received 
now  will  be  applied  to  this  end.  No  oft'ering,  as  another 
column  shows,  will  be  too  small.  It  must  be  finished  on 
the  outside!  It  ivill  be.  As  the  University  does  not 
owe  a  dollar,  whatever  is  put  into  this  college  building 
will  be  so  much  endowment — permanent  investment. 
We  must  appeal  to  every  friend  we  have;  they  will 
respond.  Persons  who  learn  how  our  Roman  Catholic 
neighbors  are  building  so  extensively,  can  feel  the  im- 
portance of  our  representation  at  the  Capital.  If  every- 
one who  receives  the  Couriek  will  send  us  a  contribu- 
tion, we  will  do  the  rest. 


Such  Visionings. 

We  think  we  all  wish  to  see  large.  But  do  we  ? 
It  is  certain  the  American  University  was  founded  in 
no  ordinary  conception  or  merely  local  design.  The 
outlook  was  far  and  wide.  The  founder  had  traveled 
in  many  countries  and  studied  many  schools.  His  first 
appeal  was  to  the  whole  country  and  for  ten  millions 
of  dollars.  "To  design  great  things  implies  no  common 
minds."  At  once  men  and  women  of  large  sympathies 
and  who  see  more  than  others  joined  in  the  vision  and 
]jrophecy  and  began  to  promote  with  their  kind  words 
and  substantial  gifts  the  American  University,  believing 
its  influence  would  be  world-wide.  Among  these 
friends  who  saw  at  once  the  opportunity  because  of 
many  proposed  advantages  large  and  liberal  and  in  the 
Nation's  Capital,  was  Colonel  N.  P.  Pond,  editor  and 
]iroprietor  of  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
with  his  public  spirited  wife.  With  the  university  in 
his  own  city  to  which  he  was  always  loyal,  he  was 
inroad-minded  enough  to  lend  the  influence  of  his 
jiaper  and  give  his  money  to  promote  the  University 
in  Washington.  Mrs.  Pond,  since  the  death  of  her 
husband  during  the  last  year,  has  visited  the  institution 
and  left  with  the  Chancellor  in  answer  to  the  appeal  in 
the  Courier  the  largest  American  staff  flag  that  is  made. 

We  mention  these  friends  because  they  are  typical 
of  the  many  men  and  women  of  both  large  and  small 
means  who  see  in  the  University  its  possibilities  and 
are  contributing  of  their  substance  to  guarantee  the 
fulfillment  of  its  great  promise.  Annuities  have  come 
from  the  States  on  the  Atlantic  and  within  three  months 
from  the  great  State  on  the  Pacific.  The  large  be- 
quest soon  to  be  distributed  from  the  capital  of  Ne- 
braska comes  from  a  inan  whose  remarkable  will  cared 
generously  for  the  interests  of  his  own  State,  but  gave 
evidence  of  his  foresight  as  to  what  he  saw  in  the 
future  of  the  American  University  by  the  bequest  of 
possibly  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  If  the  unselfish 
men  and  women  of  sttch  visioning  who  came  to  see  or 
who  only  read  of  the  University  were  to  put  in  their 
wills  either  hundreds  or  less  or  thousands  or  more, 
according  to  the  measure  of  their  vision,  millions  for 
the  only  graduate  institution  in  the  United  States  un- 
supported by  an  under-graduate  school,  would  soon 
come  to  the  Capital  City  to  give  it  the  lead  in  Christian 
education. 
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Chemical  Laboratory  Begun  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  Unfinished  at  Time  oi  Armistice, 
TO  BE  Enclosed  and  Completed  for  University  Uses 


Edward  Douglass  White. 

The  friendh'  interest  shown  in  the  American  Uni- 
versity bv  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  and 
the  cordial  relations  existing  between  himself  and  the 
Chancellor,  would  be  motive  sufficient  for  a  word  of 
tribute  to  the  great  man  who  has  gone  from  Wash 
ington  like  a  notable  landmark  that  has  fallen  down. 
But  when  each  universal  estimate  of  his  worth  is  being 
voiced  by  so  many  reputable  men  and  women,  it  is 
esteemed  a  privilege  which  friendship  gives  to  be  num- 
bered among  so  distinguished  a  company  as  those  "who 
mingled  their  approbation  with  reverence." 

E-x-Senator  Beveridge  has  written  an  appreciative 
and  valuable  life  of  John  Marshall.  Who  will  write 
the  life  of  Edward  Douglass  White?  Nearly  thirty 
years  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  more  than  a  third 
of  which  time  he  was  the  Chief  Justice,  his  decisions 
have  been  given  from  time  to  time  through  the  period 
of  momentous  issues.  Righteous  judgments  would  have 
been  enough  to  give  distinction  to  the  jurist  of  modest 
attainments.  But  when  the  wealth  of  legal  acumen, 
with  long  e.xperience,  perfect  knowledge  of  the  historic 
background  and  current  occasions  which  gave  rise  to  so 
many  questions  of  national  import,  was  brought  to  bear 
on  the  memorable  cases  in  the  national  Court  the  de- 
cision, making  a  precedent  and  rendered  with  such  pre- 
ciseness,  firmness  and  dignity,  went  into  organic  law,  to 
stay  there  and  be  respected  in  that  and  every  other 
court. 

When  prejudice  and  passion  were  dominating  the 
public  mind  and  the  attorneys  let  every  sun  go  down 
on  their  wrath,  they  felt  assured  with  the  close  of  the 
day  the  Justice  was  as  much  stirred  to  anger  as  they 
were,  atit  rcgcm  aut  fatuitm  irasci  oportct  (hut  with 
the  morning  cool  reflection  came). 

It  was  Justice  White's  power  of  penetration  to  dis- 
cover things  to  others  invisible,  imperturbable  calmness 
of  demeanor,  excellent  spirit  and  impartiajity  in  de- 
cision that  made  him  great. 

In  the  darkest  days  of  the  great  war  he  held  to  "the 
mighty  hopes  that  make  us  men,"  and  said,  "The  de- 
feat of  this  country  is  impossible." 


In  speaking  to  the  writer  on  one  occasion  of  differ- 
ences of  religious  opinion  he  asked  in  an  unmistakalily 
tolerant  tone :  "When  we  are  all  seeking  the  one 
country  why  will  we  quarrel  as  to  which  is  the  best 
road  to  get  there?"  He  had  "a  face  untaught  to 
feign."  A  "slave  to  no  sect"  he  lived  to  explain  his 
doctrine  bv  his  life. 


American  University  Chapel. 

\\  hen  the  war  was  at  its  worst  there  were  several 
thousand  soldiers  and  two  thousand  chemists  with  their 
assistants  on  the  campus  of  the  American  University. 
No  suitable  building  could  be  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood for  a  reading  room,  lectures  and  entertainments 
for  the  young  men.  The  officers  and  men  that  were  not 
located  in  the  barracks,  were  lodged  in  boarding  houses 
and  private  homes  in  Cleveland  Park. 

Two  large  and  suitable  connecting  lots  on  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,  corner  of  Thirty-eighth  Street,  in  full 
\iew  of  the  University,  were  secured  and  a  building 
erected  to  accommodate  several  hundred  persons. 
When  the  Armistice  was  signed  and  the  soldiers  had 
returned  to  their  homes  the  City  Church  Union  desired 
to  open  a  Sunday  school  in  the  Chapel,  and  at  once 
thirty  to  thirty-five  young  people  were  enrolled.  The 
parents  and  friends  of  the  scholars  very  soon  asked  to 
have  preaching  in  the  Chapel  for  the  people  living  in 
the  community.  Several  pastors  in  the  city  volunteered 
their  services,  and  the  meetings  continued  to  grow  in 
interest,  until  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  was 
requested  to  join  Dr.  Edwards,  the  City  District  Super- 
intendent, in  finding  a  permanent  pastor  for  the  society. 

During  his  recent  visit  to  England  the  Chancellor 
met  the  Rev.  Geoffrey  W.  Stafford,  A.  M.,  a  young  and 
brilliant  clergyman,  who  had  recently  graduated  from 
both  Durham  and  Oxford  Universities,  including  the 
Divinity  School,  and  who  desired  to  come  to  the  United 
States.  It  was  arranged  at  once  that  he  should  come 
to  the  University  Chapel  and  assume  the  pastoral  care 
of  the  community  charge.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Foiuidry  Church  Quarterly  Conference  and  was 
recommended  at  once  for  admis?'r3    t   jie  Baltimore 
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Annual  Conference.  He  continues  to  preach  in  the 
Chapel  and  gives  promise  of  great  usefulness  in  the 
ministry  in  this  country. 


Old  King  Coal. 

Old  King  Coal !  No  "merry  old  soul  is  he."  With 
tcniperatin-e  at  from  ten  to  thirty  below,  strikers  with 
guns  and  knives  at  the  mines,  and  transportation  a 
I)awnshop  with  "permitted  interest  from  2-i  to  HW  per 
cent  per  annum"  and  no  sovereignty  anywhere,  the  Old 
King  is  no  "courteous  knight  of  merry  mood."  There 
are  Coles,  and  there  are  Coals;  they  differ  widely  in 
their  disposition  and  habits.  Originally  their  names 
were  the  same,  but  the  summers  and  winters  divided 
and  dispersed  them.  The  merry  old  Cole,;;  took  to  the 
warm  weather  and  the  stoical  hard  Coals  took  to  the 
cold.  The  generations  of  the  Coal-weather-family  in- 
creased so  rapidly  that  when  wood  as  a  fuel  Ijegan  to 
diminish  there  were  all  sorts  of  Coals  "to  burn." 

But  the  extravagance  and  waste  of  the  peo]jle  soon 
put  the  whole  family  under  the  control  of  the  foreign 
populations  and  monopoly  of  the  carriers.  This  was 
nothing  to  make  merry  over. 

The  American  University  was  compelled  to  enter  the 
list  of  competing  bidders  and  buyers.  But  for  the  gen- 
erosity of  its  friends  the  occupants  of  its  buildings  be- 
cause of  the  insufificient  supply  might  have  gone  about 
shivering  like  their  destitute  neighliors  in  the  street. 
But  with  snow  falling  in  blizzards  and  high  winds  piling 
it  in  drifts  aboiit  the  doors  and  even  windows,  the  coal 
bins  of  the  University  are  now  full  to  the  top,  and 
teachers  and  students  go  all  through  the  house  as  com- 
placently as  married  couples  at  a  wedding.  I^ast  sea- 
son the  bright,  shining  and  well-groomed  coal  came 
from  the  mines  of  Sarah  B.  Cochran,  a  Trustee,  at 
Dawson,  Pa.  This  season  two'  special  cars  of  aristo- 
cratic anthracite  have  come  from  William  J.  Faux,  a 
Trustee,  of  the  Logan  Coal  Company,  of  Philadelphia. 
Because  of  the  relish  with  which  the  coals  rush  into' 
and  enjoy  the  fires,  there  is  no  merriment  over  the  Lasty 
disappearance  of  all  the  members  of  the  family,  but  if 
you  think  Old  Coal  is  not  King,  let  him  withdraw  for 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  two  hundred  and  more  stu- 
dents and  fifty  memliers  of  the  faculty  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  zero  and  the  wind  seventy  miles  an  hour. 
Nothing  but  his  return  would  cjuell  the  riot.  "Aye, 
every  inch  a  King,"  and  William  J.  Faux  is  his  prime 
minister. 


"Keep  a  Knowin'." 

There  is  a  colored  farmer  in  South  Carolina  who  has 
run  far  ahead  of  his  neighbors  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
farm.  He  has  been  a  student  of  the  soil  and  of  the 
methods  of  the  agricultural  college.  He  is  growing  rich 
out  of  his  farming.  When  asked  how  he  does  it,  he 
simply  replies,  "Keep  a  knowin'." 

There  is  an  emeritus  college  president  at  Boston  who 
has  this  same  sleight  of  it— of  the  colored  farmer  we 
would  say  trick  of  it — in  keeping  ahead  of  the  rest  of 
us,  and  fresh  as  the  four-year-old.  He  is  reaching  for 
ninety  with  a  fair  show  of  getting  his  grip  on  it.  He 
rides  his  bicycle  without  a  wobble  to  and  from  the 
libraries  as  gracefully  as  a  girl.  If  you  were  to  ask 
him  how  he  does  it  he  would  answer  you  in  the  same 
strain  as  the  colored    farmer,   possibly  with  a   bit   of 


aristocratic  English,  but  we  are  not  so  sure  of  that,  for 
he  is  through  and  through  a  democrat  of  democrats. 
In  any  case,  the  gist  of  his  answer  would  be  "Keep 
a  knowin'."  Here  is  a  sam])le  of  his  wares.  In  the 
contributors'  column  of  the  Boston  Herald  we  ran  on 
this  account  of  "The  Seven  Seas:" 

"THE  SEVEN  SEAS." 

As  tlic  \V(iii<l  Wags: 

The  question  as  to  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  term 
"The  Seven  Seas"  having  been  raised  in  this  column,  I  am 
surprised  that  as  yet  no  one  has  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  expression  is  far  okler  than  the  EngHsh  language, 
antedating  even  the  science  of  geography  as  we  understand  it. 
In  [irehistoric  Hindu  thought  our  world  consists  as  to  its  solid 
parts  of  seven  concentric  continental  Dvipas,  whose  names  are 
Jambu,  Plaksha,  Salmali,  Kusa,  Krauncha,  Saka  and  Pushkara. 
According  to  the  sacred  Vishnu  Purana :  "They  are  surrounded 
severally  by  seven  great  seas — the  sea  of  salt  water  (Eavana), 
of  sugar-cane  juice  (Ikshu),  of  wine  (Sura),  of  clarihed 
butter  (Sarpis),  of  curds  (Dadhi),  of  luilk  (Dugdha),  and 
of  fresh  water  (Jala).  Jainbu-dvipa  is  the  center  of  all  these; 
and  in  the  center  of  this  is  the  golden  mountain,  Mcru." 
Jambu  is  the  dvipa  occupied  by  human  beings,  Meru  the  in- 
describably glorious  north  polar  mountain  by  which  the  portal 
to  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  attainable. 

In  Oriental  literature,  therefore,  the  exi)ression  "the  seven 
seas"  has  no  reference  to  the  bodies  of  water  named  seas  by 
our  geographers,  but  is  an  interesting  survival  of  a  geocentric 
world  view  which  we  of  the  western  nations  have  lost,  but 
v.hich  all  ortlnodox  Brahmins  and  Buddhists  still  hold  sacred 
•and  true.  Its  recent  appearance  in  Occidental  literature  is 
doubtless  more  due  to  Kipling  than  to  aiiv  other  writer. 

Boston.  '  W.  F.  W. 

Almost  any  wiseacre  at  Boston  Who  would  read  a 
pai)er  of  that  sort  with  "W.  F.  W."  at  the  end  of  it, 
would  divine — not  guess  or  reckon,  but  divine — the 
initials  stand  for  the  Reverend  William  Fairfield  War- 
ren, D.  D.,  LP.  D..  Emeritus  President  of  Boston 
Universitv. 


The  Dcwling  Indian  Collection.    • 

Dr.  Thomas  Dowling,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  formerly  of 
Washington,  D.  C..  has  sent  to  the  American  University  as  a 
loan  for  an  indefinite  period  his  magnificent  collection  of  about 
15,000  specimens  of  rare  Indian  relics.  The  collection  has  been 
placed  in  the  museum  of  the  College  of  History,  and  the  col- 
lection have  already  proved  a  source  of  delight  to  all  who  have 
seen  it. 

Dr.  Dowling,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Washington  Anthro- 
pological Society,  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  remains  of 
the  village  sites  of  the  Potomac  tidewater  region,  and  has  con- 
lined  his  collection  to  specimens  found  within  the  Washington 
area — a  field  which,  though  not  generally  known  as  such,  is 
one  of  the  richest  in  archaeological  specimens  in  the  country. 
The  site  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  formerly  the  hunting 
ground  of  the  many  tribes  of  the  Powhatan  confeder.tcy,  and 
more  than  forty  village  sites  have  been  identified  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  original  ten  miles  square  of  the  District, 
where  the  utensils  and  implements  of  stone,  bone  or  pottery 
have  been  found  in  the  first  layer  of  the  surface  earth. 

The  petty  tribes  which  composed  the  Powhatan  confederacy 
had  in  general  the  same  implements  of  war  and  of  the  chase, 
and  the  same  social  customs  and  domestic  habits.  That  they 
had  attained  to  the  pottery  making  stage  in  their  history  is 
proved  by  the  relics  which  remain,  but  that  they  had  not  yet 
passed  from  the  savage  state  into  the  more  advanced  stage  of 
barbarism  is  shown  by  their  stone  knives  and  spears  and  arrow- 
heads, mortars,  pestles,  drills,  scrapers  and  implements  of  war, 
all  of  stone,  serving  to  indicate  the  character  of  occupations 
of  these  aboriginal  people.  There  are  a  few  bone  implements 
of  a  much  later  period  which  are,  unfortunately,  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  decay.  Fragments  of  pottery  have  been  found 
whose  decoration  shows  that  the  tribes  had  become  expert  in 
the  art  of  rudimentary  ornamentation.  The  pottery  w.'re  is, 
however,  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  western  Pueblos  and  is 
not  so  well  calculated  to  withstand  the  action  of  the  weather. 
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The  chief  feature  of  the  collection  of  mineralogical  interest 
is  the  collection  of  arrow  and  spear  heads,  which  is  abo-,it  12,000 
in  number.  The  heads  gradually  increase  in  size,  there  being 
no  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the  arrow  and  the 
spear.  They  exhibit  every  variety  of  mineral,  ranging  from 
white  flint  to  green  jasper,  including  moss  agate,  red,  brown 
nd  green  fiint.  smoky  quartz  and  all  the  hard  crystalline  stones 
I  the  area.  The  arrow  heads  average  an  inch  in  length,  and 
lie  of  triangular  shape,  although  some  slender  ones  arc  two 
■  nchcs  in  lengtli  and  only  a  half  inch  wide  at  the  thickest  point. 
Many  of  them  are  notched  at  the  ends  for  hafting,  but  most  of 
them  have  no  trace  of  shaping  out  for  the  shaft.  Some  of  the 
work  is  very  fine  in  character,  but  the  major  portion  is  merely 
rough  flaking  and  compares  unfavorably  with  the  delicacy  of 
the  stone-working  of  the  western  tribes. 

There  are  about  fifty  axes  in  the  collection  in  a  more  or  less 
perfect  condition. 

Another  quartzito  implement,  whose  use  has  never  been 
solved,  was  found  in  the  same  region.  It  is  about  fourteen 
inches  long  and  six  inches  wide.  Its  point  has  been  slightly 
worn  away,  and  it  has,  therefore,"  been  suggested  that  it  may 
have  been  used  as  a  kind  of  primitive  spade.  It  is  unpolished 
and  shows  no  trace  of  careful  finishing,  as  does  the  ax.  The 
Smithsonian  Institution  possesses  a  cast  of  this  implement. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  smooth  stones  or  "gorgets,"  as 
they  are  known  .in  the  collection.  These  stones  were  f.round 
down  to  a  fine  surface  and  are  suspended  around  the  neck  as 
ail  ornament  by  means  of  a  small  hole  bored  through  the  upper 
end.  The  drills  and  punches  with  which  this  boring  was  done 
arc  pieces  of  hard  crystalline  stone,  one  point  of  which  is 
clipped  down  sharp  and  the  other  is  left  large  and  smooth  for 
a  handle.  Marvelous  success  in  boring  is  exhibited  in  a  few 
stone  beads,  which  have  holes  not  more  than  a  si.xteenth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  drilled  through  them  for  more  than  an  inch. 
The  development  of  such  expert  drilling  usually  requires  1wo  or 
three  generations,  and  the  possessor  of  the  knowledge  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  native  aristocracy. 

Some  of  the  best  stone  knives  in  the  collection  are  in  a  half- 
linished  condition,  having  been  "cached"  in  the  earth  by  the 
workmen  either  to  temper  or  perhaps  to  await  a  more  con- 
venient season.  Five  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  were  found 
at  Benning. 
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The  ynited  States  and  Canada. 

.\  very  pointed  lesson  in  international  amity  was  eximplified 
!  '  tile  world  by  President  Harding  in  his  address  at  the  con- 
M 'Cation  of  the  American  University.  Referring  to  the  friendly 
relations  betv.-cen  the  United  States  and  Canada,  he  said : 

"I  have  said  on  many  occasions  that  if  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  were  as  honest  and  unselfish  as  our  republic,  there  never 
would  be  another  war.  I  shall  revise  it  today  and  say  that  if 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  as  unselfish  and  devoted  to 
their  ideals  as  the  United  States  and  Canada,  there  never  will 
he  another  war." 

He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  many  years  these 
two  great  nations  have  dwelt  side  by  side  and  settled  their 
controversies  peaceably,  without  interruption  of  friendship. 
They  have  set  an  example  to  the  world  which  should  inspire 
all  nations  and  advance  the  cause  of  world  peace. 

The  illustration  used  by  the  President  is  quite  apt.  and 
demonstrates  that  it  is  entirely  possible  for  two  peoples  to 
maintain  harmonious  relations,  even  though  their  boundaries 
arc  contiguous  and  in  spite  of  a  lively  competition  for  trade. 
The  cx|)ericnce  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  has  bred 
confidence  between  them  and  a  deep  respect  on  the  part  of 
each  for  the  ideals  and  purposes  of  the  other,  so  that  now 
the  thought  of  an  interruption  of  friendly  relations  is  foreign 
to  both.       - 

Tliert  have  been  disputes  between  them  in  the  past,  and 
doubtless  there  will  be  in  the  future.  Boundary  questions  of 
a  perplexing  nature  have  arisen,  but  they  have  caused  no  ill- 
feeling.  Joint  commissions  have  been  appointed  by  the  two 
governments  to  determine  the  facts  and  make  awards,  by 
which  each  has  been  ready  to  abide.  Questions  involving 
tishcry  rights  have  been  raised,  and  at  times  the  nationals  of 
both  the  United  States  and  Canada  who  were  directly  inter- 
ested became  much  wrought  up.  but  the  governments  pro- 
ceeded to  arrive  at  settlements  in  an  amicable  manner.  Tariff 
matters  which  restricted  imports  from  one  country  to  another 
have  bobbed  up   from  time  to  time,  but  in  every  instance   a 


proper  consideration  for  the  interests  of  each  partv  facilitated 
an  adjustment  of  them. 

Like  two  merchants  established  on  opposite  sides  of  a  city 
street,  these  two  countries  compete  for  trade,  and  vet  that 
competition  is  not  permitted  to  disturb  their  personal  relations 
or  disrupt  their  friendship.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Americans 
and  Canadians  always  have  the  same  viewpoint;  but  what  is  of 
more  importance,  they  have  respect  and  consideration  for  the 
views  of  each  other,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  mutual  under- 
standing that  has  endured  through  the  years. 

These  relations  have  been  maintained  without  the  surrender 
of  sovercLgnty  on  the  part  of  either  the  United  States  or 
Canada,  such  as  is  proposed  by  the  League  of  Nations  Botli 
have  preserved  their  full  freedom  of  action.  Their  agreements 
have  at  all  times  been  voluntary,  and  not  because  of  any 
pressure  from  supergovernment.  They  have  been  "unselfish 
and  devoted  to  their  ideals." 

By  treaty  it  is  provided  that  neither  the  United  States  nor 
Canada  shall  maintain  naval  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  except 
such  as  are  required  for  law  enforcement,  and  both 'nations 
have  rigidly  observed  this  agreement.  If  the  same  sort  of 
agreement  were  made  among  all  the  great  powers  and  as  con- 
scientiously adhered  to.  the  question  of  disarmament  would 
quickly  find  a  solution. 

President  Harding's  citation  of  these  two  great  democracies 
elbow  touching  elbow,  progressing  along  the  pathway  of 
civilization  in  complete  accord  and  harmony,  is  most  felicitous 
lo  those  liardened  pessimists  who  look  upon  international 
ainity  as  an  iridescent  dream  it  should  give  food  for  thought 
i  hose  who  argue  that  peace  can  only  be  maintained  by  the 
establishment  of  an  authority  higher  than  national  autboritv 
and  through  a  surrender  of  sovereignty  will  find  in  his  illus- 
tration a  complete  refutation  of  their  theory. 

The  relations  which  the  United  States  and  Can.ida  have 
established  between  themselves  can  be  adapted  to  the  world  for 
they  are  founded  upon  mutual  respect  and  iusUce.—Jl'asliwqloii 
Post.   June   10,   1921.  ^ 


Table  Talk 

What  is  the  troulile  with   Mexico?     Popular  iijno- 
rancc. 
^  There^  liavo   hecn   nearly   riOO.OdO   copies   of    "Uncle 
Tom's  Cahin"  circulated  in  this  country. 

Ignorance  and  war  have  brought  total  depravity  to 
the  surface  wlierever  anyone  has  nionev  or  jewels. 

The  total  number  of  Germans  who  have  been  re- 
ceived in  this  country  since  1820  is  5.494,549,  but  only 
fiftv-two  were  admitted  in  1910. 

Wliat  is  human  life  worth  in  this  country  with 
Lynchings  at  the  South,  and  murders  everywhere  in  liie 
North?    Why  not  go  to  Mexico? 

Five  thousand  more  homes  are  needed  in  Washing- 
Ion  to  accommodate  satisfactorily  the  present  growing 
poptilation. 

The  new  propcrtv  recently  purchased,  known  as  the 
"Kent  irou.sc."  which  once  belonged  to  Colonel  Au- 
crustus  Gardner,  has  been  rented  to  the  Uithuanian 
Tegation.  They  are  fitting  it  up  artistically  enough 
for  the  liishop's  residence. 
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More  Mexicans  came  to  this  country  in  1919  than 
any  other  foreign  people,  except  the  people  from  Brit- 
ish North  America.  We  don't  call  them  immigrants — 
they  are  only  our  country  cousins  come  to  see  us. 

Is  the  comnumity  not  awake  to  the  destruction  that 
wasleth  at  noonday,  rhc  terror  that  is  criminal  at  mid- 
night? Have  we  all  lost  confidence  in  the  only  cure 
possible? 

Two  hundred  thousand  copies  of  Headley's 
"Napoleon  and  His  Marshals  and  Generals"  have  been 
sold  in  the  United  States  and  two  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  sets  of  fourteen  volumes  each  of  the 
" l{nc\clopedia  Americana." 

I'n  the  census  taken  in  ]!U0  there  were  ."),083  per- 
sons of  voting  age  in  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
were  so  illiterate  they  would  not  have  been  entitled  to 
vote  if  the  citizens  of  the  District  had  had  the  right 
of  sulTrage.     How  is  it  now? 

It  was  no  small  achievement  for  the  American  Uni- 
versity to  pay  off  an  indebtedness  of  about  $85,000. 
This  being  done,  it  is  a  complacent  feeling  that  comes 
with  being  able  to  say  the  University  owes  no  man 
anything. 

A  lady  whose  name  we  know  not,  knowing  that  it 
could  be  used  in  the  rooms  being  fitted  up  for  students, 
sends  us  some  antique  furniture  which  is  gratefully 
and  graciously  received.  The  lady  simply  signs  her 
name  a  "Friend  Anonymous." 


Forecast  and  Not  Forecastle. 

A  man  who  takes  no  chance  in  the  one  may  have 
none  left  him  except  in  the  other.  There  is  a  proper 
dealing  in  futures  that  is  not  classed  in  the  category  of 
gambling:  "A  prudent  man  foreseeth  the  evil,  and 
hideth  himself,  but  the  simple  pass  on  and  are  pun- 
ished." "Who  is  wise  and  he  shall  understand  these 
things ;  prudent  and  he  shall  know  them."  There  is 
only  one  place  for  a  man's  future,  and  that  is  straight 
in  front  of  him.  When  his  future  is  all  behind  him, 
he  is  indeed  of  most  men,  if  not  all  men,  to  say  the 
least,  very  uncomfortable.  It  may  be  human  to  preach 
to  him,  but  it  is  inhuman  to  reproach  him.  When  he 
has  "passed  on  and"  is  "punished"  he  is  his  own 
jireacher  and  has  preaching  enough.  Hard  experiences 
nevertheless,  according  to  someone,  are  "foundation 
stones"  of  successful  careers.  There  are  in  this  view 
of  the  case  a  lot  of  "foundation  stones"  just  now  wait- 
ing for  affording  occasion  for  "successful  careers." 

The  writer  met  in  the  market  place  a  year  or  so  ago 
a  neighbor  who  had  a  good  paying  employment.  He 
quite  boastfully  said,  "I  have  just  bought  three  dollars' 
worth  of  chickens  for  my  dinner  tomorrow.  It  is  a 
good  deal  to  pay,  the  price  was  pretty  steep,  but  I  am 
getting  eight  dollars  a  day.  I  have  gone  short  long 
enough ;  I  might  as  well  eat  it  up."  They  tell  us  now 
the  man  is  "gone  short"  again,  can't  pay  his  rent  and 
is  hunting  for  work.  Is  that  a  typical  case?  They  tell 
us  at  the  furrier's  the  high  priced  sealskin  garments 
have  been  bought  by  the  working  girls,  white  and  col- 
ored, who  pay  on  the  installment  plan,  leaving  the  gar- 
ment until  the  last  payment  is  made.  The  same  kind  of 
customers  bought  in  the  same  way  at  the  jewelry  stores. 
Young  men  bought  automobiles  on  the  same  plan. 
Now  they  tell  us  the  young  people  are  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  in  some  instances  the  final  payments  have 
not  been  paid  on  purchases,  and  the  merchants   hold 


the  goods.  Did  none  of  these  purchasers  think  high 
wages  might  some  day,  and  very  suddenly,  cease? 
Indeed  employment  stopped  all  at  once.  We  suspect 
some  farmers  who  ]jlaced  mortgages  on  their  farms  for 
high  ]jriced  automobiles,  when  corn  was  two  dollars  a 
bushel,  are  not  in  easy  circumstances  now  with  corn 
at  thirty  cents  a  bushel.  Is  this  the  practice  by  which 
either  persons  have  grown  rich  and  can  indulge  in 
luxuries  with  prices  up  or  down?  Is  not  this  rather 
the  way  in  which  passengers  who  once  exulted  in  the 
first  cabin,  now  go  to  sea  in  the  forecastle?  Is  not 
.such  "thrift  the  fuel  of  magnificence?''  Experience  is 
a  hard  schoolmaster  and  will  bring  us  to  our  knees. 
"Ken  when  to  spend,  and  when  to  si)are. 
And  when  to  buy,  you'll  ne'er  be  bare." 
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Gordon  Battelle 


Eighth  Annual  Convocation. 

The  Ki^hth  Annual  Convocation  will  he  held  in  the 
grove  amphitheater  at  the  site  of  the  University  on 
Wednesday,  June  7,  1922,  at  2:30  P.  M.  The  ad- 
dresses will  be  given  by  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Hon.  Calvin  Coolidge,  and  the  Right 
Reverend  Charles  H.  Brent,  Protestant  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Western  New  York.  General  John  J. 
Pershing,  of  the  United  States  Army,  will  be  present. 
The  Trustees  of  the  University  will  meet  at  10  A.  M. 
the  same  day. 


The  Three  R's  Only. 

There  is  an  uprising  all  over  the  country  among 
intelligent  students  and  teachers  of  public  aft'airs. 
Something  has  been  radically  wrong  with  the  system 
of  education  pursued  in  the  schools. 

With  all  the  thought  of  self-preservation,  which 
bordered  so  closely  on  selfishness,  the  first  great  need  of 
the  country  in  settlement  was  people,  next  money.  The 
Colonial  period  so  certainly  settled  the  claim  for  these 
supplies,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Government,  in- 
cluded in  Paragraph  1,  Section  [),  the  following  article : 

"The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as 
any  of  the  states  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to 
admit  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  but  a 
tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation,  not 
exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person." 

W'ith  varying  legislation  immigration  has  continued 
in  one  form  or  another  until  about  one-third  of  our 


population  is-  reckoned  as  either  foreign  born  or  chil- 
dren of  foreign  born  parents. 

The  nationality  and  character  of  the  immigrants  had 
been  so  varied  that  the  principles  involved  in  the  first 
settlement,  which  were  religious,  were  of  necessity 
become  matters  of  legislation  for  all  the  people.  An 
altruistic  relation  was  forced  in  upon  the  descendants 
of  first  settlers  and  the  atmosphere  of  a  free  people 
forced  open  the  minds  of  legislators  to  provide  for  all 
incomers.  Such  had  been  the  cruelties  of  religious 
persecution  in  all  ages,  a  divergence  was  not  only  nec- 
essary to  avoid  the  repetition  of  such  cruelties  here, 
but  a  blanket  privilege  was  thrown  over  all  forms  of 
faith  in  another  constitutional  provision  as  the  guar- 
antee of  the  freedom  of  conscience.  It  was  not  in  the 
evolution  of  events  easily  attained.  The  love  of  self 
had  come  over  with  liberty,  and  two  troubles  stood  in 
the  way  of  a  perfect  religious  autocracy  that  after  all 
was  the  summing  up  of  worship  and  thinking  as  prac- 
ticed by  the  "standing  order,"  for  it  was  Winthrop 
who  said  "the  church  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  state." 
The  Indians  must  be  Congregationalists  or  fight  and 
run.  And  Mr.  Blackston  declared  that  he  had  left 
England  to  be  "rid  of  the  Lord  Bishops,  and  now  he 
must  leave  Boston  to  be  ritl  of  the  Lord's  Brethren." 
So  also,  Roger  Williams,  the  father  of  the  American 
kind  both  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  had  to  flee 
from  the  penalty  of  the  court  to  find  or  make  the 
Providence  Plantation. 

But  immigration  and  the  atmosphere  were  working 
their  way  over  the  states,  and  the  following  enactment 
came  on  apace  [Article  1,  in  "Addition  to  and  Amend- 
ment  of   the   Constitution   of   the    United   States   of 
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America,  Proposed  by  Congress  and  Ratified  by  the 
Legislatures  of  the  sei'eral  States,  Pursuant  to  llie 
Pi  fill  Article  of  the  Constitution"]  :  "Cont^'ress  shall 
make  lui  law  respecting;  an  establishment  of  relii;iun,  or 
prohihitinji'  the  free  exercise  thereof ;  or  ahridjjing  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemlile,  and  to  petition  the  Gov- 
ernment for  a  redress  of  grievances." 

This  amendment  was  pursuant  to  the  provision  in 
Article  (i,  Section  3,  of  the'  original  Constitution,  that 
"no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  ciualifica- 
tion  to  any  office  or  pu1)lic  trust  under  the  United 
States." 

Having  spread  this  altruistic  blaaket  over  all  citizen- 
ship the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  lay 
down  under  its  personal  comfort  and  went  to  sleep. 

The  foreign  populations  saw  their  opportunity,  and 
fleeing  from  the  intolerance  and  oppression  of  their 
own  countries,  they  hastened  to  the  United  States  as 
to  the  city  of  refuge.  They  came  from  monarchy, 
anarchy,  deism,  atheism,  and  finding  American  citizens 
all  Rip  Van  Winkles,  buried  in  the  slumbers  of  Sleepy 
Hollow,  they  moved  into  their  estate  and  began  busi- 
ness on  their  own  account.  They  set  up  government  in 
States  and  rriore  cities  to  their  own  liking  and  familiar 
to  their  own  experience ;  and  it  proved  to  be  the  very 
Schoolcraft  they  had  left,  tainted  with  all  the  miasma 

in  which  they  had  been  bred.     The  Rip  's, 

having  been  awakened  sufficiently  to  rub  their  eyes, 
have  found  that  loving  their  neighbors  better  than 
themselves  has  led  them  into  a  series  of  perils  which 
will  now  require  a  moral  earthquake  to  make  up  for 
their  lost  time  and  fill  up  Sleepy  Hollow  with  regrets, 
lamentations  and  noise,  while  they  go  to  work  to  do 
their  first  works  over  again.  While  men  slept  their 
"friends"  the  enemy  came  and  sowed  tares  among  the 
wheat,  and  stayed  by  to  garner  the  growth  and  now 

Peril  (1) — Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
backward  States  have  ruled  the  Bible — the  cornerstone 
over  which  the  nation  was  built — out  of  all  State  schools 
and  public  institutions.  This  they  did  doubtless  as 
David  Hume  did  when  he  fabricated  his  notorious 
argument  against  miracles.  He  confessed  to  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  that  he  had  never  carefully  read 
the  New  Testament. 

Peril  (2) — The  surrender  voluntarily  of  the  claims 
of  church  and  religious  schools  simply  to  get  the  money 
of  men  who  discard  all  instruction  of  such  schools — a 
surrender  primarily  started  by  luring  principals  and 
teachers  to  become  jjensioners  on  their  wealth. 

Peril  (3) — Neglecting  home  instruction  by  turning 
the  children  over  to  the  secular  schools  for  the  alphabet 
and  the  three  R's  on  week  days  and  to  any  kind  of 
schools  on  Sunday  for  all  the  moral,  not  to  say  re- 
ligious, instruction  that  may  be  picked  up  there  from 
strangers  in  a  half-hour  ;  selling  the  Bibles  that  had  been 
given  to  them  by  coli)orters  to  second-hand  book  stores, 
and  never  ofifering  a  prayer  in  the  ])resence  of  the 
familv,  only  begging  one  from  some  preacher,  and  ask- 
ing the  undertaker  to  find  him  for  them  when  death 
has  come  on  the  home  unawares. 

Peril  (4) — Demands  by  the  immigrants.  These  in- 
comers, with  a  boldness  that  knows  no  gratitude,  de- 
mand the  Constitution  be  so  changed  as  to  take  out  the 
"cornerstone  of  the  state"  and  replace  it  with  the  slip- 
ping sand  which  caused  the  governments  they  left  to 


come  down  iqion  their  heads.  They  demand  that  every 
si'mi)lance  of  Christianity  be  taken  from  all  legislation 
and  anniversaries — no  more  Christmas,  Raster  or  Sun- 
day ;  s])lit  ofif  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old,  take 
the  name  of  Christ  out  of  all  school  hymns  and  litera- 
ture and  make  Sunday  a  work  day.  Pretensively  they 
demand  that  vSatnrday  be  substituted  for  it,  but  really 
that  they  may  have  seven  days  for  business  and 
pleasure. 

Peril  (5) — Ignorance  of  the  results  of  all  these 
combined  perils.  No  efifective  plan  to  withstand 
the  conditions  ensuing  from  the  long  slumbers 
of  the  descendants  of  the  lawmakers  in  Sleepy  Hollow. 
The  results  are  innumeraljle.  No  one  of  them  is  more 
threatening  than  the  broken  family  and  scattered  father- 
less and  motherless  children,  the  patronage  of  the  di- 
vorce courts  which  come  to  be  so  largely  panderers 
to  the  physical  passions  and  legal  procurers  for  houses 
of  lust.  Next  in  logical  sequence  is  the  outcome  in 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  abandoned  children. 
Judge  Fawcett,  of  the  Juvenile  Court  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  said:  "In  the  five  years  I  have  been  sit- 
ting on  this  bench  I  have  had  3,700  boys  before  me  for 
sentence,  and  not  one  of  them  was  an  attendant  of  a 
Sunday  school."  The  numbers,  thirst  and  thrift  of 
the  criminals  have  so  increased  that  a  member  of  Con- 
gress publishes  figures  to  show  that  they  exceed  in 
number  and  violence  here  in  Washington  all  such 
plunderers  of  the  public  good  in  London,  that  greatest 
city  of  the  world.  The  crime  wave  not  only  sweeps 
the  greatest  cities,  for  the  papers  report  in  a  "Western 
city  of  250,000  inhabitants,  in  the  month  of  January 
120  persons  below  eighteen  years  of  age  were  jailed 
for  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  It  was  stated  also  that 
during  the  winter  "in  that  city  800  girls  went  wrong  and 
therefore  presumably  as  many  boys." 

But  we  do  not  go  west  only  for  particulars.  A  Balti- 
more paper  states  this  month  "every  coal  dealer  in 
Baltimore  is  under  indictment.  Ditto  every  milk  dealer. 
The  City  Council  is  impliedly  under  a  cloud  growing 
out  of  the  Boulevard  Theater  scandal.  *  *  *  Every 
Ijill  looking  to  moral  legislation   failed  at  Annapolis." 

The  terrible  comment  on  all  this  state  of  affairs  is 
the  fact  given  in  the  statistics  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
criminals  in  our  penal  institutions  have  been  in  or 
through  the  public  schools.  Has  it  come  to  this  that 
(;(()'  only  preventive  is  the  three  R's — "Readiii',  'Ritin,' 
'Rithmetic?" 

Our  altruism  has  run  mad.  We  have  taken  the  viper 
to  our  breasts  and  he  is  hunting  about  for  heart  beats. 
To  coddle  him  we  have  petted  his  curlings  and  given 
his  fangs  their  chance.  We  ha\e  sneered  at  the  Pil- 
grims and  Puritans,  and  told  all  the  world  we  are  doing 
it  better.  We  no  longer  believe  in  moral  instruction, 
and  at  best  have  given  it  a  morganatic  marriage  to 
accommodate  our  neighbors  from  over  the  seas. 
"Education,  the  cheap  defense  of  nations,"  where  art 
thou?  "Educate  men  without  religion,"  said  Welling- 
ton, "and  you  make  them  but  clever  devils." 

All  this  we  know:  "We  are  only  vulneraljle  and 
ridiculous  through  our  pretensions."  Let  us  be  done 
with  pretense  and  go  to  our  knees  and  to  the  first  faith 
and  works  with  which  we  began  and  built  the  state. 
"None  but  God  can  satisfy  the  longings  of  the  immortal 
soul."  "If  we  make  religion  our  business,  God  will 
make  it  our  Ijlessedness." 
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patriotism  was  unquenchable.  His  humorous  nature 
softened  his  tem])erament,  and  he  hore  no  ill  will  over- 
night. His  youth  had  ventured,  his  aj;e  was  consid- 
erate. He  had  joy  in  his  friends,  "those  sacred  i)eo]_)le 
in  whom  was  consolation." 


Another  Soldier-Trustee. 

Abraham  John  Palmer,  one  of  the  oldest  and  longest 
in  service  of  the  Trustees  of  the  American  University, 
has  ceased  at  once  to  work  and  live.  He  died  l)efore 
his  age  had  fully  retired  him ;  he  still  had  something 
to  do.  With  the  last  January  IS  he  had  finished  his 
ir)th  year  and  a  remarkable  career.  He  had  one  dis- 
tinction no  one  could  take  away  from  him — he  was 
the  youngest  enlisted  soldier  in  the  Union  Army.  He 
was' under  fifteen  years  of  age  when  he  left  school  to 
answer  an  early  call  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  troops. 
He  saw  death  at  its  worst  all  about  him  when  he  was 
captured  at  Fort  Wagner  and  taken  to  southern  prisons. 
He  had  quite  enough  of  these  pernicious  pens  with  their 
insults  still  unavenged  after  nine  months  of  beggary 
in  them,  and  with  the  ingenuity  and  alertness  of  the 
Yankee  soldier,  he  made  his  escape.  He  climbed 
through  the  Methodist  schools  from  Pennington  to  Mid- 
dletown,  entered  the  Methodist  ministry  in  New  Jersey, 
passed  to  New  York  City,  built  two  of  its  fine  churches, 
was  pastor  of  the  most  notable  one,  and  presiding 
elder  on  three  of  the  Districts;  was  four  times  elected 
to  the  General  Conference,  the  highest  honor  the  An- 
nual Conference  could  give  him;  was  made  Missionary 
Secretary  by  the  Ceneral  Conference,  and  only  came 
short  of  the  Ivpiscopacy  in  a  very  large  vote.  He  was 
four  years  a  member  of  the  Book  Concern  Committee, 
having  charge  of  the  largest  publishing  interests  in  the 
world.  He  was  elected  and  served  a  term  as  State 
Senator  of  New  York. 

His  lecture  delivered  from  ocean  to  ocean  on  the 
"Die-No-Mores"  will  stand  out  in  the  aftermath  of  tlie 
Civil  War,  vying  in  popularit}'  with  those  of  Chajilain 
McCabe,  Bisho])  Fowler,  Colonel  Watterson  and  (ren- 
eral  Cordon. 

Dr.  Palmer  was  married  in  1874  to  Miss  Emma  T. 
Lacy,  who  died  three  years  ago.  Three  children  sur- 
vive them — Mrs.  Helen  .^ndrus,  Dudley  Baldwin  and 
John  Leonard.  He  was  taken"  to  his  burial  from  St. 
Paul's  Clun-ch,  New  York,  of  which  he  was  a  distin- 
guished pastor.  The  church  was  erected  during  his 
jiastorate.  The  address  in  memoriam  was  delivered  by 
Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  a  long  time  jiersonal  friend. 

He  was  deeply  interested  with  Bishop  Hurst  in  the 
foimding  of  the  American  University,  and  served 
longer  as  one  of  its  Trustees  than  any  other  now  living. 
Few  persons  were  gifted  with  more  graces,  for  ])opular 
address,  and  none  knew  better  how  to  make  friends. 
He  had  a  rich  exuberance  of  energy  and  his  vitality  and 
vivacity  of   spirit  kept  him  young  to  the   last.     His 


School  of  Business  Administration. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
which  was  opened  by  the  University  last  October 
is  now  closing  its  first  year's  vv^nrk  with  an  enrollment 
of  sixty-four  students.  Thirty-one  imiversities  are 
represented  among  the  students,  the  degrees  held  rang- 
ing from  that  of  B.  A.  to  Ph.  D.  Among  this  list  are 
Harvard,  Columbia,  Clark,  Chicago,  Northwestern, 
Wisconsin,  Glasgow,  Marburg,  Halle,  Brown,  and 
other  universities  of  similar  standing,  as  well  as  such 
colleges  as  Williams,  Hamline,  and  William  and  Mary. 
The  faculty,  which  is  composed  largely  of  part-time 
specialists  in  the  various  government  bureaus,  includes 
men  who  have  held  professorships  in  the  following 
universities :  Columljia,  Tulane,  (George  Washington, 
Nebraska,  Virginia,  Te.xas,  Johns  Hopkins,  Kansas. 
South  Dakota,   Maryland,  Arizona,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Several  of  the  men  who  will  complete  their  work  in 
the  School  of  Business  Administration  this  year  are 
already  under  appointment  to  responsible  teaching  posi- 
tions in  various  colleges,  and  as  time  goes  on  this  school 
will,  doubtless,  furnish  a  large  part  of  the  instructorial 
stafT  of  the  various  schools  and  colleges  in  the  field  of 
applied  economics. 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  this  new  school  is  the 
fine  Christian  spirit  of  the  student  body  and  faculty. 
Unlike  many  of  the  older  schools,  where  all  sorts  of 
radical  ideas  and  thoughts  have  forced  their  way  in, 
every  lecturer  in  this  school  is  a  man  of  definite  re- 
ligious convictions  and  of  sound  Americanism. 


Recent  Gifts  of  Money. 

(.'Vckiiovvleclgnicnt  of  .sums  less  than  $.">.00  is  to  be  accepted 
as  a  receipt  therefor.) 

Chancellor's  House  /•'»»(/.— $.5.00,  Geo.  B.  Fairhead,  Norman 
La  Marche;  $:!.00,  J.  R.  Fults,  G.  B.  Marsh,  W.  A.  Ri)l)inson  ; 
$2.00,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Colbiirn,  E.  E.  Small.  R.  C.  Kilpatrick ; 
$1.00,  E.  H.  Warner,  lames  Torbet,  E.  D.  Dimond.  Roland 
Woodhams,  H.  E.  vSmith,  G.  W.  Turner. 

McKiiilcy  Memorial  //a//.— $10.00,  A.  A.  Thompson;  $8.00, 
J.  D.  M,  Buckner.  J.  L.  Boyd:  $G.00,  Wm.  C.  Parrish,  E.  T. 
Mowbray:  $.5.00,  Lincoln  Road  M.  E.  Church,  Wa.shington, 
D.  C,  C.  A.  Carlson:  $4.00,  E.  T.  George,  C.  A.  Hutchison: 
$:i.OO,  W.  H.  Rule,  W.  H.  Thompson,  A.  Breeling:  $2.00,  G.  P. 
Snedaker,  W.  G.  Ni.xon,  J.  A.  Chapman,  O.  E.  Badger,  B.  D. 
Beck,  B.  E.  .-Mien,  C.  B.  Lenfest,  O.  E.  Allison.  J.  A.  Snmwalt, 
A.  B..  Storms,  C.  S.  Buchtel,  W.  H.  Cable,  G.  D.  Crissman, 
1.  F.  O'Haver;  $1.00,  C.  M.  Merrill,  J.  W.  Kirkpatrick,  W.  H. 
bay  H  W  Cope,  J.  T.  Hagcman,  VV.  S.  Rader,  M.  O.  Rob- 
bins,'  F.  S.  Conger,  J.  T.  Scull,  D.  W.  Noble,  N.  P.  Barton, 
T.  M.  Holmes,  VV.  E.  Harvey,  G.  L.  Kleinschmidt. 

Bishofy  /lainillon  l.eelureshily  /"lOKy.— $20.00,  George  Elliott: 
$I..50,  B.  \V.  Kramer. 

l-ranklm  Hawillon  Memorial.— ^r^.m,  George  B.  Fairhead. 
IwericaiiicalioH  School  l'iind.—$\.m>M).  W.  S.  Corby, 
VV  S  Pilling,  Geo.  H.  Maxwell:  $200.00,  J.  L.  Alcock. 
Mrs.  John  F.  Keator,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Leigliton :  $10000. 
Harry  M.  Wagner;  $25.00,  W.  C.  Rouse;  $20.00,  T.  S.  Hen- 
derson; $10,00,  Herbert  Welch,  VV.  A.  Wiant,  N.  1.  Hall; 
$.'5  00.  H.  W.  Flanagan,  G.  P.  Wilcox ;  $3.00.  E.  C.  Hardesty, 
W  T.  Johnson,  R.  W.  Cross;  $2..'>4.  Mrs.  H.  Darling;  $2.10, 
P.  Schwanter;  $2.00,  C.  E.  Webber,  S.  W.  Irwin,  I.  S.  Nippes. 
D.  L.  Starr.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Goodwin.  Mrs,  H.  H,  .Smith,  Mrs. 
Fred  A.  Pease;  $1.00,  J.  F.  Taylor,  Mrs.  N.  T.  .Vrnold.  E.  R. 
McDorman,  J.  O.  Bozman,  J.  K.  Weber,  Mary  E.  Clark,  C.  G. 
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Young,  W.  D.  Woodward,  C.  F.  Bolton,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Davie, 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Barrett,  Mrs.  L.  A.  LaDow,  M.  B.  Dunmire,  Salome 
Smith,  G.  A.  Hamm,  Nettie  P.  Norton,  Norris  Startzman. 

General  /'k/k/.— $:iOO.OO,  Geo.  H.  Maxwell;  $100.00,  George 
VV.  Dixon;  $.50.00,  Charles  J.  Bell;  $2.''>.00,  Calvert  Crary,  Gil- 
bert H.  Grosvenor,  H.  O.  S.  Heistand ;  $2.00,  A.  L.  Wiley. 

Laboratory  /•■iiiirf.— $10.00,  C.  W.  Simpson,  L.  F.  Bower,  R. 
H.  Jones,  J.  F.  Andrews,  F.  J.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  A.  J.  Higgins, 
T.  T.  Pitman,  Annie  N.  Battellc,  John  C.  Letts;  $0.25,  anony- 
mous; $r).bO,  G.  (i.  MeCausland,  W.  R.  Taylor,  J.  W.  Engle, 
F.  P.  Moon,  H.  G.  Budd,  W.  R.  Mowbray,  Rebecca  Watt, 
Saml.  Jones,  M.   E.  Sanders,  J.  A.  Hamilton,  D.  W.  Howell, 

E.  B.  Caldwell,  S.  E.  Leech,  T.  W.  Owens ;  $4.00,  W.  B.  Zip- 
pier, G.  B.  Fairhead;  $3.00,  Solomon  Hammond;  $2.40,  J.  A. 
Naylor;  $2.00,  T.  A.  Brandt,  R.  S.  Burghan,  W.  S.  Child, 
Thos.  Farrell,  C.  S.  Fees,  J.  S.  Garrison,  E.  J.  Gayner,  John 
Handley,  J.  F.  Hcilenman,  J.  B.  Hingeley,  A.  L.  Izzard, 
Ed  Johnson,  J.  W.  Kirkbride,  W.  A.  Lillev,  W.  S.  Ludlow, 
J.  F.  Richardson,  W.  M.  Riley,  J.  H.  Robbins,  J.  R.  B.  Slay- 
back,  J.  N.  Wilkins,  W.  B.  Woodrow,  T.  J.  J.  Wright,  Walter 
McLain,  C.  M.  Lower,  L  E.  Lower,  W.  C.  McEwen,  Wm. 
Brown,  Peter  Fagan,  J.  H.  Goodrich,  C.  E.  Hodges,  A.  J. 
Mitchell,  A.  J.  Smith,  J.  W.  Waters,  Jr.,  F.  P.  Bond,  E.  G. 
Cutshall,  Mrs.  L.  K.  Diefcnderfer,  C.  Lee  Gaul,  J.  D.  C. 
Hanna,  Cornelius  Hudson,  T.  W.  McKenty,  Thos.  Nicholson, 

F.  P.  Parkin,  W.  B.  Smith,  V.  S.  Collins,  W.  T.  Hadley, 
Orlando  Harrison,  W.  W.  Hynson,  L.  W.  Layfield,  A.  D. 
Naylor,  W.  C.  Poole,  T.  C.  Smoot,  W.  E.  Tomkinson,  G.  C. 
Williams,    W.   A.   Wise,   J.    W.    Hamilton,   E.    C.    Prettyman, 

D.  A.  Ward,  W.   P.   White,  F.  E.  Broman,  N.  J.   Cliilstrom, 

E.  S.  Dahl,  Albert  Hallen,  J.  A.  Nyden,  C.  Samuelson,  Karl 
Selin,  O.  K.  Sundbcrg,  T.  W.  Cooper,  J.  T.  Fletcher,  Harry 
Harmon,  D.  H.  Hargis,  S.  J.  Horsey,  W.  J.  L.  Hughes, 
J.  W.  Jewett,  J.  E.  A.  Johns,  J.  U.  King,  F.  O.  S.  Laws, 
W.  B.  Perry,  J.  J.  Peaco,  J.  H.  Scott,  Ruth  P.  Smith,  J.  O. 
Spencer,  M.  A.  Thompson,  C.  A.  Tindley,  R.  H.  Wallace, 
T.  H.  Woodlev,  Wm.  Pierpoint,  H.  S.  Smith,  F.  J.  Belcher, 
Mrs.  M.  F.  Hickok,  Chester  Husted,  A.  J.  Palmer,  C.  F. 
Reisner,  J.  E.  Charlton,  P.  C.  Greenly,  G.  G.  Hollingshead, 
A.  L.  Powell,  T.  G.  Spencer,  Enos  Holt,  A.  O.  Austin,  J.  N. 
Bailey,  N.  W.  Barnes,  L  L.  Bronson,  Clark  Callender,  Albert 
Clarke,  Carl  Councilman,  T.  C.  Harwood,  C.  B.  Klinetab, 
E.  C.  Layton,  C.  H.  Newing,  C.  M.  Olmstead,  J.  H.  Race, 
D.  S.  Shaw,  H.  W.  Thomas,  T.  J.  Vaughn,  J.  R.  Walker, 
A.  O.  Williams,  H.  A.  Barton,  H.  M.  Boyce,  E.  L.  Brown, 
C.  N.  Curtis,  P.  W.  Finger,  C.  L.  Hall,  N.  C.  Congsted, 
J.  H.  Robinson,  W.  P.  Rulison,  W.  W.  Taylor,  H.  F.  Titus, 
C.  E.  Torrance,  F.  W.  Adams,  W.  E.  Anderson,  A.  A.  Felch, 
J.  P.  Kennedy,  Frank  Kingdon,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Pierce,  F.  S. 
Potter,  P.  L.  Smith,  Mrs.  Ann  F.  Stobbs,  A.  D.  Strond, 
Charles  Tilton,  J.  H.  Tompson,  G.  B.  Van  Buskirk,  James 
Simpson,  Mrs.  Helen  R.  Piper,  L.  L  McDougle,  Mrs.  A.  R. 
Potter,  A.  W.  Cooper,  W.  E.  Baker,  F.  W.  Dunning,  F.  M. 
Elmer,  L.  B.  Gray,  C.  E.  Hamilton,  C.  E.  Hastings,  H.  D. 
Holmes,  M.  L.  Hutchinson,  A.  G.  Judd,  E.  H.  Scott,  E.  L. 
Shepard,  C.  M.  Smith,  C.  B.  Wallace,  J.  A.  Beebe,  T.  E. 
Cramer,  C.  W.  Frye,  R.  E.  Fuller,  Ida  E.  Rother,  Wm. 
Weston,  Alex.  Hamilton,  W.  C.  Hamilton,  D.  L  Hoagland, 
W.  J.  Layton,  H.  A.  Peare,  W.  R.  Pierce,  E.  H.  Post,  R.  A. 
Rich,  P.  S.  Ridlon,  Jennie  O.  Robinson,  G.  A.  Sanborn,  F.  R. 
Welch,  W.  F.  Whitney,  Enoch  Meachem,  Wm.  Warren ; 
$1.00,  W.  T.  Abbott,  A.  S.  Bailey,  H.  M.  Blake,  C.  G.  Book, 

G.  L.  Borden,  Mrs.  G.  L.  Borden,  W.  A.  Boyd,  H.  L. 
Bradway,  E.  R.  Brunyate,  R.  A.  Conover,  R.  L.  Cooper, 
H.  S.  Crammer,  A.  L.  Davics,  Wm.  Disbrow,  Edward  Evans, 
Wm.  Ewen,  H.  E.  Garrison,  T.  S.  Hammond,  Mrs.  T.'  S. 
Hammond,  L.  L.  Hand,  C.  M.  Hogate,  J.  M.  Hunt,  Mrs. 
L.  L.  Jones,  A.  H.  Lucas,  C.  D.  Marter,  C.  S.  Miller,  S.  K. 
Moore,  Edward  Mount,  J.  A.  Oakes.  M.  S.  Poulson,  J.  R. 
Read,  J.  E.  Rossell,  C.  A.  Seidensticker,  B.  H.  Sharp,  C.  R. 
Shinn,  H.  P.  Sloan,  C.  R.  Smith,  D.  R.  Smock,  G.  S.  South- 
wick,  J.  B.  Westcott,  N.  B.  White,  J.  B.  Whitton,  Mary 
Barnes,  W.  N.  Cribbs,  C.  H.  Frampton,  C.  E.  Shipper, 
J.  W.  Shick,  E.  A.  Wells,  J.  C.  Allen,  R.  R.  Boston,  J.  M. 
Beane,  C.  .A.  Brady,  W.  E.  Brooks,  A.  D.  Brown,  J.  L.  Brown, 
T.  A.  Brown,  P.  C.  Butler,  A.  J.  Carr,  J.  S.  Carroll,  C.  G. 
Cummings,  G.  E.  Curry,  J.  E.  Dotson,  David  Earle,  W.  A. 
English,  W.  S.  French,  C.  C.  Gill,  S.  M.  Gordon,  J.  G. 
Grant,  R.  A.  Green,  R.  A.  Griffin,  Jr.,  J.  W.  Hardesty,  C.  S. 
Harper,  S.  H.  Harris,  R.  A.  Hart,  M.  F.  Hayling,  E.  A. 
Haynes,  W.  N.  Holt,  W.  H.  Howard,  C.  D.  Hughes,  W.  A.  C. 


Hughes,  J.  H.  Jenkins,  J.  C.  Johnson,  Jr.,  J.  J.  Jones,  Mamie 

E.  Jones,  J.  J.  Kenny,  R.  P.  Lawson,  E.  A.  Love,  J.  C.  Love, 
L.  B.  Miller,  E.  G.  Mitchell,  L.  E.  S.  Nash,  C.  C.  Nelson, 
S.  H.  Norwood,  E.  W.  S.  Peck,  B.  T.  Perkins,  J.  A.  Reid, 
J.  E.  Roberts,  J.  S.  Scarborough,  Annie  E.  Simpson,  R.  W. 
Stennett,  J.  J.  Thomas,  R.  W.  S.  Thomas,  C.  H.  Toulson, 
D.  D.  Turpeau,  J.  C.  Walker,  B.  F.  Watson,  A.  H.  Whitc- 
lield,  IHorence  R.  Williams,  L.  V.  Woodrit,  Emma  L.  Crane, 
Wm.  Bamford,  J.  H.  Barnes,  F.  W.  Z.  Barrett,  P.  H.  Chap- 
man, Saml.  Clements,  Zadoc  Dove,  W.  P.  EHingsworth,  F.  A. 
(lacks,  David  Lord,  F.  B.  Lynch,  Saml.  Mc.Adams,  Mrs.  W.  L. 
McDowell,  Saml.  McWilliams,  J.  R.  Mason,  N.  B.  Masters, 
Arthur  Oakes,  Bertram  Shay,  H.  B.  Slider,  H.  C.  Smith, 
A.  M.  Vivien,  Edward  Zahm.  J.  J.  Bunting,  O.  H.  Connelly, 
W.  F.  Corkran,  Howard  Davis,  D.  J.  Givan,  W.  G.  Harris, 
T.  S.  Holt,  C.  L.  Hubbard,  Mrs.  VV.  M.  Insley,  O.  E.  Jones, 
J.  M.  Kelso,  C.  A.  Leach,  E.  T.  London,  J.  T.  Price,  A.  P. 
Prettyman,  T.  J.  Sard,  C.  W.  Spry,  G.  W.  Townsend,  S.  F. 
Whittington,  A.  H.  Ainscour,  A.  M.  Alexander,  M.  F.  Alex- 
ander, E.  C.  Bailey,  W.  C.  Cleaver,  W.  F.  Crosley,  Albert 
Dougherty,  a  friend,  E.  C.  Hardesty,  Abram  Hayden,  Peter 
Frost,  Jos.  Karling,  A.  A.  Rosenberg,  Fridof  Soderman,  Edw. 
Stromberg,  C.  F.  Thornblade,  J.  H.  Blackiston.  J.  H.  Blake, 
C.  E.  Brown,  J.  R.  Brown,  J.  N.  Bullen,  F.  H.  Butler,  J.  H. 
Collins,  R.  N.  Davis,  L.  W.  Dcakins,  O.  P.  Dickerson,  Amelia 
Dunham,  F.  C.  Gillis,  Wm.  Goldsborough,  F.  J.  Handy, 
W.  J.  Helm,  A.  G.  Henry,  G.  S.  Jacobs,  W.  H.  Johns,  F.  T. 
Johnson,  J.  O.  Lockman,  J.  R.  H.  Matthews,  W.  A.  T.  Miles, 

C.  B.  Miles,  W.  F.  Miller.  C.  W.  Moore.  L.  B.  Moore,  M.  H. 
Murphy,  W.  R.  A.  Palmer,  E.  O.  Parker,  J.  L.  Parker,  J.  W. 
Parker,  J.  R.  Purnell,  T.  E.  Randall,  Malachi  Rasin,  L.  T. 
Robbins,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Shockler,  O.  H.  Spence,  C.  S.  Spriggs, 
P.  H.  Stanley,  M.  P.  Sterling,  H.  J.  Stewart,  J.  R.  Waters, 
W.  C.  West,  J.  J.  Whittington,  Eunice  M.  O'Neill,  E.  E. 
Rogers,  C.  C.  Archer,  C.  W.  Baldwin,  W.  C.  Brian,  J.  W. 
Briscoe,  W.  F.  Carey,  L.  P.  Chastain,  L.  C.  Clark,  C.  S.  Cole, 
Don    S.    Colt,   W.   W.    Costin,   T.    S.   Davis,   Joseph    Dawson, 

D.  M.  Dibble,  W.  H.  Easton,  J.  R.  Edwards,  W.  B.  Elliott, 
A.  B.  L.  Fisher,  Solomon  German,  L.  W.  Gosnell,  S.-  W. 
Grafflin,  J.  A.  Grose,  J.  Halpenny,  C.  S.  Harrison,  Edward 
Hayes,  U.  S.  A.  Heavener,  J.  E.  K.  Horn,  F.  R.  Isaac, 
J.   T.  Jaeger,   W.  T.  Jarboe,  J.   H.  Jeffries,   W.   T.   Johnson, 

F.  A.  Killmon,  R.  G.  Koontz,  U.  S.  Landstreet,  W.  A.  Lytle, 
A.  H.  McKinley,  W.  G.  McNeil,  Elizabeth  Main,  R.  E.  Man- 
ley,  W.  M.  Michael,  H.  D.  Mitchell,  D.  T.  Moylan,  F.  I. 
Mumford,  S.  Reese  Murrav,  J.  St.  C.  Neal,  J.  C.  NichoLson, 
R.   J.   Nicholson,   H.   C.    Owens,   E.    N.   Parrish,   C.   L.    Pate, 

E.  N.  Reno,  O.  G.  Robinson,  Wm.  Rogers,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Sears, 

C.  A.  Shreve,  J.  T.  Spicknall,  Frank  Steelman,  L.  A.  Thirl- 
keld,  Milson  Thomas,  H.  E.  Thompson,  G.  E.  Williams, 
R.  L.  Wood,  C.  M.  Yost,  M.  L.  Beall,  W.  L.  Comstock,  Fran'c 
Fletcher,  G.  M.  Fowles,  W.  A.  Hudson,  Arthur  Jamieson,  J. 
Wesley  Johnston,  W.  P.  Odell,  G.  E.  Pickard,  A.  A.  Piatt, 
J.  E.  Price,  M.  L.  Robinson,  E.  C.  Tamblyn,  J.  F.  Binden- 
berger,  A.  H.  Brown,  Wm.  Burd,  N.  D.  Champlin,  J.  A.  Cole, 
A.  S.  Knight,  C.  M.  W.  Lee,  Mrs.  Jas.  Lyon,  J.  F.  Masch- 
man,    D.    B.    F.    Randolph,    G.    W.    Smith,    Charles    Waldron, 

F.  L.   West,   Wilbert  Westcott,   L.   B.   Wilson,   D.  V.   Knapp, 

G.  M.  Bell,  F.  W.  Connell,  J.  S.  Custard,  L.  G.  Freeman, 
A.  J.  Green,  N.  D.  Henry,  W.  J.  Hill,  W.  H.  HiUer,  R.  F. 
Lesh,  E.  A.  Martin,  R.  C.  Miller,  F.  J.  Niles,  J.  W.  Pine, 
W.  T.  Schenk,  W.  H.  Stang,  J.  A.  Transue,  G.  E.  Van  Wert, 
W.  E.  Webster,  C.  S.  Agan,  G.  H.  C.   Bain,  M.  W.  Baker, 

E.  E.  Beaiichamp.  A.  Beza,  L.  A.  Brown,  W.  C.  Carroll. 
A.  S.  Clark,  B.  L.  Crapo,  E.  J.  Cummings,  F.  L.  Decker, 
G.    H.   Dow,    G.    W.    Easton,   R.    G.    Finley,   W.    H.   Flouton, 

D.  H.  French,  P.  L.  Frick,  M.  W.  Fuller,  Edwin  Genge, 
J.  C.  Lang,  W.  H.  Marshall,  J.  G.  Masel,  R.  R.  Mitchell, 
A.  B.  Potter,  L.  B,  Randall,  E.  L.  Russell,  J.  W.  Somerville, 
Saml.  Spear,  Thos.  Stevenson,  E.  P.  Stevens,  A.  J.  Sunder- 
land, E.  G.  Vischer,  W.  H.  Weisen,  E.  R.  West,  Newton 
Wright,  E.  C.  Bridgham,  G.  H.  Clarke,  A.  O.  Ford,  F.  A. 
Leitch,  Edward  Marsh,  W.  O.  Nuzum,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Packard, 
A.  P.  Reimer.  E.  E.  Small,  G.  M.  Smiley,  J.  W.  Stephan, 
S.  H.  Walker,  Alfred  Woods,  Gardner  Albro,  Miss  Alice  C. 
Banning,  C.  M.  Francis,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Goddard,  Geoffrey  King, 
L.  E.  Leonard,  G.  E.  McClary,  Mrs.  Barbara  C.  Peckham. 
C.  H.  Seekell,  Miss  Zeffie  C.  Sisson,  G.  G.  Wilson,  R.  S. 
Barker,  J,  H.  Anderson,  W.  K.  Brown,  Louis  Bruce,  A.  E. 
Budd,    H.    E.    Campbell,    T.    W.    Carling.    Dominick    Cataldo, 

F.  N.  Churchill,  N,  A.  Darling,  F.  J.  Fulton,  W.  A.  Gardner, 
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Chemical  Ijauokatory  Begun  by  the  U.  S.  Govkknmknt,  Unfinishhd  at  Time  ok  x\RMi.sTicn, 
TO  BE  Enclosed  and  Completed  for  University  Uses— Rear  View 


U.  B.  Grant,  F.  R.  Griffitli,  Emily  Harland,  F.  M.  Harvey, 
A.  S.  Haven,  Lawrence  Heatherington,  S.  F.  Johnson,  Ethel 
A.  Knapp,  A.  A.  Lawrence,  F.  H.  Lewis,  Joseph  Lobb, 
A.  C.  Loucks,  H.  W.  Markham,  James  Matthews,  C.  E. 
Miller,  Jabcz  Stallwood,  W.  A.  Sullivan,  Melville  Terwilliger, 
L.  W.  Adams,  L.  E.  Alexander,  Mrs.  Kate  Babcock,  G.  J. 
Buckley,  N.  E.  Canfield,  C.  E.  Delamater,  A.  V.  Fisher, 
H.  R.  Goodwin,  C.  B.  Hanson,  T.  R.  Hicks,  R.  H.  Huse, 
W.  B.  Locke,  Leon  Morse,  E.  F.  Newell,  J.  W.  Presby,  Guy 
Roberts,  J.  N.  Seaver,  W.  J,  Ward,  N.  D.  Witham,  R.  T. 
Wolcott,  Mrs.  Joseph  Butcher,  L.  B.  Sharp,  L  A.  Bean,  J.  C. 
Chapman,  J.  R.  Clifford,  D.  F.  Faulkner,  W.  P.  Holman, 
Cymbrid  Hughes,  I.  F.  Jenner,  E.  A.  P.  Jones,  W.  W.  Lait, 
R.  F.  Lowe,  H.  G".  McCann,  H.  L.  Nichols,  Frederic  Olsen, 
N.  R.  Pearson,  J.  L.  Pinkerton,  J.  R,  Remick,  J.  B.  Shaw, 
G.  C.  Smith,  W.  H.  H.  Taylor,  B.  C.  Wentworth,  Wm. 
Wood,  R.  M.  Blew,  Robert  Galbraith,  M.  S.  C.  Johnson, 
Ruth  L.  Mattison,  Clara  D.  Ross,  J.  B.  Sharp,  W.  E. 
Habbart,  W.  M.  Caldwell,  J.  E.  Ulmer;  50c,  Mrs.  Albert 
Dougherty. 


Sir  William   Mitchell   Ramsay. 

The  Chancellor,  when  the  resilient  Bishop  at  Boston, 
started  for  the  American  University  the  foundation  for 
a  Lectureship  on  World  Outlook.  It  was  intended  for 
the  ])reparation  of  young  men  and  women  who  pur- 
jjosed  to  go  into  foreign  countries  as  inissionaries,  and 
others  who  were  looking  to  the  consular  service  for 
their  life  vocation.  The  fund  was  soon  subscrihed, 
amounting  to  $25,000.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  has 
been  paid  in  and  invested.  The  income  was  to  be  de- 
voted to  lectures  by  representative  men  from  over  the 
earth,  who  would  bring  the  latest  information  con- 
cerning the  countries  with  which  they  were  familiar. 
These  persons  were  to  be  exi)erts  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  trade,  letters,  politics,  science  and  religion. 

Dr.  John  K.  Mott  had  been  engaged  to  opeti  the 
course  of  lectures,  but  the  war  had  so  taken  his  time 
and  attention  that  he  desired  his  engagement  postponed. 

The  Chancellor,  when  in  Europe  during  the  summer 
of  1921,  secured  the  Honorable  Sir  William  Mitchell 


Ramsay,  the  distinguished  archaeologist,  to  give  the 
first  series  of  lectures.  Dr.  Rainsay,  whose  honors  had 
come  from  the  great  universities  in  England  and  Scot- 
land and  whose  books  were  in  all  the  great  libraries 
in  Europe  and  the  Americas,  attracted  audiences  vary- 
ing from  500  to  TOO  persons,  and  the  lectures  were 
given  in  the  audience  room  of  the  Foundry  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  His  revelations  from  the  excava- 
tions in  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt  led  one  to  think  that  the 
prophecy  of  Professor  Sayce  would  be  fulfilled:  "We 
have  already  dug  up  Homer;  we  shall  yet  dig  up  the 
Bible." 


Ten  Thousand  Preachers. 
It  will  not  be  said  of  the  American  University  that 
it  had  ever  been  without  benefit  of  clergy.  The  citizens 
of  Washington  purchased  the  site  on  which  it  has  been 
built.  But  met  by  the  usual  criticisms  which  always 
assail  every  new  thing,  the  founder,  Bishop  Hurst, 
was  forced  to  convince  the  people  that  such  an  institu- 
tion was  needed  and  could  succeed.  He  had  matiy 
jiersonal  friends  who  listened  patiently  to  all  his  claims 
and  prophecies.  I5ut  they  were  few  who  caught  his 
vision,  or  who  would  believe  in  a  greater  Washington. 
The  ]M-esent  city  with  its  population,  energies,  activities, 
national  and  world  influence,  was  as  much  hidden  and 
as  far  away  from  the  intelligence  of  even  educated 
per.sons  as  the  World  Conference,  so  recently  assem- 
bled here.  Sympathy  with  the  undertaking  was  largely 
within  the  city  limits.  The  ventures  would  have  failed 
but  for  the  indomitable  courage  and  perseverance  of 
the  one  layman  whose  resources  as  ])resident  of  the 
largest  bank  in  the  city  gave  him  a  sure  footing.  But 
it  was  more  his  great  sagacity  in  divining  the  future 
growth  and  importance  of  the  city  and  antici])ations 
that  led  him  to  head  the  great  improvements  which 
must  always  bear  his  imprimatur. 
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It  was  Charles  C.  (jlover  who  provided  the  money 
to  finish  the  first  Iniilding  that  would  have  been  left 
without  a  roof  and  with  unfurnished  walls,  as  an 
unim])eachal)U-  witness  that  somebody  had  begun  to 
buiid  and  ecjuld  not  finish. 

Then  it  was  that  the  tenacious  bishop  betook  him- 
self to  "the  brethren,"  and  with  a  desperation  thai 
could  scarcely  be  tolerant,  he  put  the  responsibility  on 
the  preachers  of  even  burdensome  subscriptions  or 
utter  failure  in  sight  of  the  whole  country.  The  re- 
sponses were  overwhelmingly  generous.  Some  preach- 
ers struggled  under  them  through  half  their  ministry, 
and  .some  of  them  went  into  the  skies  so  soon,  that 
like  the  Irishman's  will,  their  subscriptions  were  good 
will  only.  lUit  they  .saved  the  American  University. 
And  they  have  never  failed  it  since. 

Chancellor  McCabc  ransacked  the  parsonages  for 
what  Chancellor  Hurst  could  not  find.  When  the 
blind  man's  buff  could  not  bring  it,  he  would  sing  it  out 
of  them  with  "Papa,  What  Would  You  Take  for  Me?" 

Chancellor  Franklin  Hamilton  knew  enough  to  tell 
the  same  preachers  of  the  privilege  and  blessing  of 
having  the  University  in  Washington,  and  let  it  go  at 
that.  They  loved  him  from  coast  to  coast.  Having 
acquired  the  habit  the  preachers  kept  on  giving  until 
they  and  the  laymen  in  moneys  and  bequests  added  a 
million  dollars  to  his  holdings. 

What  was  left  for  the  present  Chancellor  to  do? 
The  Centenary  was  on,  drives  to  right  of  him  and 
drives  to  left  of  him,  "rode  the  six  hundred."  He 
had  no  share  in  any  of  them.  They  all  had  their  local 
areas,  and  their  constituencies  tagged  after  giving. 

One  chance  alone  remained.  The  General  Confer- 
ence had  officially  founded  the  University  and  bounded 
it.  For  more  than  a  score  of  years  it  had  made  appeal 
through  the  Episcopal  Address  to  the  entire  church. 
There  were  preachers  and  laymen  now  of  large  vision 
who  could  give  at  home  and  still  have  something  left 
for  the  measure  of  larger  influence  in  Washington. 
To  these  preachers  and  laymen  the  Chancellor  had 
scarcely  to  appeal.  He  simply  said  small  gifts  will 
make  large  gifts  when  there  are  enough  of  them.  They 
opened  their  hearts  like  lovers  and  their  pockets  like 
oil  wells.  The  offerings  looked  small  beside  the  gold 
of  Ophir.  But  the  preachers  and  laymen  who  knew 
the  Chancellor  were  tens  of  thousands,  and  when  you 
multiply  anything,  except  nothing,  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands, it  takes  oh  bulk  and  weight  and  value  and  pulse. 
The  giving  has  gone  on.  The  war  couldn't  stop  it.  If 
you  tiiink  it  has  stopped,  turn  over  to  the  colinnns  of 
names  with  gifts  found  in  this  number  of  the  CouriEh. 


The  Red  Book. 

As  the  University  increases  in  numbers  and  relative 
importance,  it  follows  the  example  of  other  great  insti- 
tutions and  pulilishes  its  own  books.  It  has  had  a  Uni- 
versity printer  for  several  years ;  why  not  a  book  pub- 
lisher? When  the  fellows  present  theses  for  stand- 
ardizing their  scholarship,  and  students  as  candidates 
for  degrees  present  their  papers  of  great  significance, 
they  will  be  published  by  the  University. 

But  there  have  been  calls  for  another  kind  of  book 
that  has  induced  the  Trustees  to  look  into  the  matter 


and,  if  ])rudent,  com])ly  with  the  requests.  A  certain 
kind  of  academic  information  is  printed  every  year  in 
tlu'  Catalogue,  but  the  information  is  such  as  to  con- 
I'me  it  to  the  patronage  of  students  .seeking  admission 
iir   instructors   for  making  comiJarisons. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  print  a  college  society  book, 
fur  are  not  all  graduate  schools  permitted  or  entitled  to 
eiudll  their  students  in  the  Blue  I'ook? 

The  American  University  has  printed  the  Red  Book, 
not  for  martial  or  fashion  purposes,  but  for  straight 
information  concerning  the  history,  growth  and  present 
prevailing  conditions  of  the  .school.  To  this  end  the 
Red  Book  appears.  The  interest  awakened  by  its  ap- 
pearance is  evident  from  the  fact  that  more  than  two 
thousand  copies  have  already  been  sold,  and  a  second 
edition  is  ordered. 

it  not  only  sets  forth  the  purpose  of  the  University, 
with  illustrations  of  the  buildings  and  portraits  of  sev- 
eral prominent  patrons  and  gives  account  of  the  various 
stages  in  its  progress,  but  it  prints  the  program  for  its 
future  achievement  in  the  stenographic  report  of  the 
notal:>le  Convocation  held  in  June,  1931,  when  President 
Harding,  Ambassador  Jusserand  and  Dr.  N.  W.  Rowell, 
of  Toronto,  Canada,  set  forth  in  able  and  eloquent 
addresses  the  high  ideals  of  education  that  should  ob- 
tain in  the  best  of  universities.  The  title  of  the  book  is 
"The  Three  Nations  at  the  American  University." 
Each  book  of  the  first  edition  cost  to  publish  with 
postage  to  mail,  a  few  cents  more  than  a  dollar.  Sub- 
scriptions are  taken  for  the  Iwok  at  the  price  of  one 
dollar,  and  an  additional  dollar  to  promote  an  im])era- 
tive  interest  of  the  University. 


Annual  Conference  Minutes. 

The  secretaries  of  the  Annual  Conferences  have  been 
constant  in  their  courtesy  to  the  American  University. 
They  have  invariably  sent  a  copy  of  the  Annual  Min- 
utes as  soon  as  published  to  the  University  office.  If 
there  has  been  failure  we  don't  recall  one.  These  Min- 
utes come  from  all  around  the  world. 

If  all  the  contributors,  for  it  is  the  Annual  Confei*- 
ences  that  bear  the  slight  expense,  knew  the  service 
they  render  to  the  general  public  and  the  church  at 
large  they  would  know  they  do  a  good  work.  It  is 
probable  there  is  no  other  institution  anywhere  pre- 
serves a  similar  file.  Preachers  and  laymen  can  secure 
from  our  Librarian  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  church 
which  only  these  bot)ks  rejiort  in  detail.  They  are  con- 
sulted daily  by  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity for  information  needed  to  answer  questions 
from  the  nearby  and  remotest  parts  of  the  world  church. 
They  furnish  the  only  accurate  lists  of  the  addresses 
of  the  preachers  in  all  nations,  and  the  much  sought  for 
statistics  can  he  obtained  nowhere  else.  The  number 
of  communicants  published  by  the  Federation  of 
Churches  gave  the  second  place  in  numbers  to  another 
aggressive  and  worthy  associate  denomination,  but  ref- 
erence at  once  to  these  Minutes  corrected  the  mistake, 
showing  an  error  had  been  unintentionally  made  of 
many  tens  of  thou.sands.  The  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity appreciate  the  interest  thus  shown  and  desire 
to  express  their  gratitude  to  the  secretaries  and  An- 
nual Conferences  for  their  kindness  and  help. 
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Historical  Museum. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  American  University, 
so  soon  as  a  Iniikling  was  erected,  friends  hegan  to 
contribute  various  kinds  of  objects  having  historical 
interest  and  value.  One  room  after  another  was  given 
over  for  a  museum  until  a  very  creditable  collection 
filled  two  or  three  of  the  rooms  in  the  College  of  His- 
tor)-.  The  founder  of  the  University  had  a  bent  for 
rare  and  valuable  memorials. 

There  has  been  no  disposition  to  hll  the  halls  with 
simply  the  "old  country's"  second-hand  and  cast-oft' 
belongings,,  out  of  date  heraldry,  questionable  relics  and 
legions  of  legends,  m.usty  with  age  and  noted  for  noth- 
ing else.  It  is  an  American  foundation,  not  without 
sentiment  or  reverence ;  but  at  the  nation's  capital  it  is 
ever  impossible  to  express  an  American  sentiment  that 
the  University  does  not  feel  and  wish  to  cultivate — a 
sentiment  that  is  an  intellectual  and  patriotic  emotion. 

The  Treasurer  set  the  pace  for  the  collection  of  me- 
morialiT when  lie  secured  George  Bancroft's  cabinet  for 
manuscripts.  The  Chancellors  soon  acquired  the  habit, 
and  the  next  important  token  of  remembrance  to  be 
secured  was  the  large  and  costly  desk  of  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  on  which  the  notable  Secretary  penned  all  his 
army  orders  during  the  Civil  War.  Good  fortune  came 
our  way  then,  and  the  Trustees  came  into  possession  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  sofa.  There  is  no  question  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  lounge  except  the  Scripture, 
"For  the  bed  is  shorter  than  that  a  man  can  stretch 
himself  on  it."  Having  gone  after  the  memorials  as- 
sociated with  the  Civil  War,  General  Grant's  chair  and 
(^leneral  Sherman's  chair ;  some  time  later  General  Gar- 
field's chair  from  the  White  House — all  came  into  the 
amateur  museum.  As  eating  and  drinking  is  a  part  of 
the  curricula  of  the  University,  and  thinking  the  Uni- 
versity might  some  time  have  visits  from  overseas  of 
"the  lords,  whose  parents  were  the  Lord  knows  who," 
a  friend  in  the  aristocratic  circle  gave  to  the  University 
the  dining  room  set,  table  and  chairs,  of  Charles 
Sumner.  We  have  never  dared  profane  the  set  with 
l)ringing  Grant's  chair  up  to  the  table.  Moving  in  this 
higher  circle  at  our  banquetings,  Dr.  MacWatters  de- 
termined that  the  ladies  for  their  reception  room  should 
have  a  Heppel  White  piece  straight  from  France,  or 
better,  a  more  highly  ornate  centerpiece  upholstered  in 
velvet  and  brought  from  Fl'orence.    There  it  is. 

Turning  from  history  and  fashion  to  the  military 
room,  a  large  Indian  collection  together  with  fire  arms 
and  munitions  of  many  sorts  is  to  be  seen  as  the  gen- 
erous donation  of  Dr.  Thomas  Dovvling.  In  the  col- 
lection is  the  sword  of  "Light  Horse  Harry"  Lee.  One 
of  the  Trustees,  W.  S.  Corby,  has  contributed  a  large 
glass  case  of  well  selected  and  carefully  classified 
Indian  flints  and  antiquarian  stones.  Other  treasures 
are  letters  of  George  Washington  and  Thomas  Jeft'er- 
son,  with  many  autographs  of  early  eminent  American 
citizens  of  state  and  church.  There  are  a  number  of 
rare  and  ancient  coins  in  still  another  glass  case. 

Many  are  the  old  Bibles,  rare  manuscripts  and  first 
editions  of  well-known  books.  The  "Notes  on  the 
New  Testament,"'  by  John  Wesley,  in  the  ])roof  sheets 
with  marginal  corrections  in  his  handwriting,  is  sub- 
stantially bound  in  a  well  cared  for  volume.  The 
Chancellor  was  given  straight  from  Charles  Wesley's 
family  the  New  Testament  that  John  Wesley's  mother 
gave  him  when  he  left  home  to  attend  Charter  House 
School. 


Another  paper  will  give  some  account  of  the  con- 
tents in  other  cases — the  copper  etchings,  steel  engrav- 
ings that  grace  the  walls,  oil  paintings,  and  many  miscel- 
laneous gifts  received  from  friends,  who  have  desired 
a  safe  and  permanent  place  in  which  to  preserve  prec- 
ious heirlooms  and  valuable  papers  and  books,  where  a 
conscientious  caretaker  keeps  all  these  things  under 
lock  and  key,  or  sets  over  them  a  faithful  watch. 

Encouragement  is  given  friends  everywhere  to  give 
to  the  University  such  valuables  as  they  desire  to  have 
permanently  cared  for  and  kept  on  exhibition  for  the 
jileasure  and  instruction  of  stud::  '.s  and  visitors.  They 
will  all  be  marked  with  the  na./.os  of  the  donors  and 
the  date  when  thev  were  given. 


The  University  of  Oxford. 

By  G.  W.  Stafford, 
B  Coll.  Wadh.,  O.von. 

Among  all  the  wonder-spots  of  old  England  the  city  of 
Oxford  has  no  peers.  Situated  on  the  hanks  of  the  Thames, 
sixty  miles  from  the  Metropolis,  its  spires  towering  towards 
the  heavens,  the  waters  of  the  Thames  and  the  Cherwell 
flashing  in  the  sun,  it  presents  a  sight  never  to  he  forgotten. 
The  town  itself  has  been  greatly  modernized.  Its  three  main 
streets,  the  "High,"  the  "Cornmarket"  and  the  "Broad,"  are 
magnificent  structures,  and  the  view  up  the  "High"  from 
Magdalen  Bridge,  taking  in  as  it  does  the  colleges  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalen.  Queens  and  University,  the  spires  of  St. 
Mary  the  Virgin,  and  the  University  Church,  is  one  of  the 
finest  sights  in  Europe. 

The  actual  founding  of  Oxford  goes  back  as  far  as  the 
days  of  Alfred  the  Great.  Magdalen,  Balliol  and  New  Col- 
leges are  among  the  oldest;  Magdalen  being  the  home  of  the 
English  aristocracy,  and  Balliol  of  the  "intellectual"  aris- 
tocracy :  the  latter  college  being  famous  for  the  number  of 
eminent  politicians  which  it  has  given  to  the  country,  including 
among  more  recent  men  H.  H.  Asquith  and  Viscount  Morley 
of  Blackburn.  The  famous  Benjamin  Jowett  was  Master  of 
Balliol  at  the  time  when  Dean  Stanley  was  delivering  his 
well-known  lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History.  Turle  Street 
is  the  place  where  Exeter,  Jesus  and  Lincoln  Colleges  are 
situated ;  it  was  at  the  latter  college  that  John  Wesley  held 
his  fellowship,  though  he  was  a  student  of  Christ  Church, 
where,  today,  are  the  lodgings  of  the  Regius  Professors  of 
Divim'ty.  Ecclesiastical  History,  Hebrew,  and  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet Professors  of  Divinity.  Christ  Church  is  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Diocese  and  the  seat  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  O.xford. 
Other  colleges  are  Worcester.  Brazenose,  where  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  was  an  undergraduate ;  Hertford,  Trinity,  Kcble,  Oriel, 
Corpus  Christi,  Merton,  St.  John's,  Pembroke  and  Wadham, 
where  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  builder  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, was  an  undergraduate,  and  which  has  housed  in  these 
latter  days  such  men  as  Frederic  Harrison,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Lord  Birkenhead,  Sir  John  Simon,  the  politician,  and 
John  Drinkwater.  the  author  of  ".Abraham  Lincoln,"  and 
others  whose  names  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  There  are 
in  addition  three  or  four  women's  colleges  which  have  come 
into  prominence  in  the  last  two  years,  since  women  have  been 
granted  equal  academical  rights. 

The  length  of  the  course  is  not  less  than  three  years,  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  and  not  more  than  four,  which 
must  be  in  residence.  The  applicant  must  first  of  all  pass 
Responsions  Examinations  which,  until  1920.  included  Latin 
and  Greek.  This  is  a  University  Examination.  He  must  then 
pass  the  Matriculation  Examination  of  his  college  unless  satis- 
factory substitutes  are  offered  for  both  these.  At  the  end  of 
eighteen  months  comes  the  first  public  Examination,  Pass  or 
Honors,  which  is  called  Moderations.  At  the  end  of  three  or 
four  years  the  student  must  sit  his  Final  Schools,  Pass  or 
Honors.  Pass  degrees  have  no  class,  but  Honors  Degrees 
arc  divided  into  four  classes.  Every  student  must  petition  to 
be  allowed  to  take  the  Honors  Degree. 

The  system  of  education  is  tutorial.  In  most  colleges 
there  arc  tutors  in  most  subjects  and  the  theological  tutor, 
for  instance,  will  have  charge  of  the  theological  men.  He 
does  not  take  them  in  a  class,  but  one  by  one.  This  ensures 
minute  individual  attention.     Consequently  Oxford  never  ad- 
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vertises,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  gain  admission.  The 
degrees  conferred  arc  all  the  ordinary  degrees  except  those 
which  are  distinctively  American.  The  rcligio  licita  is  in 
conformity  with  the  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  day  is  not  so  far  distant  when  a  student  had  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  before  gaining  admission. 

The  most  famous  degree  which  Oxford  bestows  is  the  Lit. 
Hum.  Degree,  and  a  First  Class  Lit.  Hum.  is  practically 
essential  to  the  highest  honor  which  Oxford  bestows,  i.  e., 
to  become  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls.  Its  education  aims  not 
so  much  at  mere  book  knowledge  as  the  foundation  of  char- 
acter, and  its  curricula  are  so  colossal  that  when  one  has 
finished  one  realizes  how  little  one  knows,  and  sets  out  with 
renew-ed  vigor  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

Those  towers  and  spires  that  stud  the  countryside  arc 
silent  witnesses  for  God.  The  memories  of  the  years  spent 
under  the  old  gray  walls  are  ineflfaceable,  and  when  a  man 
has  at  last  left  his  Alma  Mater  forever,  it  is  surely  with  the 
word  on  his  lips,  "If  I  forget  thee  *  *  *  let  my  right  hand 
forget  her  cunning ;  i  f  I  remember  thee  not  above  my 
cliiefest  joy." 


Liberty  Bonds  Exchanged  for  Better  Investments. 

The  rate  of  interest  on  Liberty  Bonds  remains  un- 
changed until  the  principal  is  paid.  The  American 
University  has  been  able  to  .secure  investments  in  first 
mortgages  on  high-class  property  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington paying  so  much  higher  rates  of  interest  than 
the  government  bonds,  that  it  is  able  to  exchange  Uni- 
versity bonds  paying  more  interest  on  the  annuity  phn 
for  the  Liberty  Pionds.  In  the  jnirchase  and  exchange 
of  property  the  University  can  use  the  Liberty  Bonds 
in  trade,  making  payments  with  them,  and  thus  dis- 
posing of  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  turn  them  into 
money. 

The  ends  of  patriotism  having  been  realized  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  government,  that  received  the  money 
for  the  bonds,  the  trade  iit  them  has  now  become  a 
matter  of  merchandise,  and  the  University  is  thus  able 
to  receive  benefit  from  the  exchange  and  keeps  its 
money  invested  in  additional  mortgage  bonds. 

The  Secretary  of  the  University  or  the  Chancellor 
will  be  pleased  to  answer  all  inquiries  and  give  full 
explanation  of  the  annuity  plan  and  state  the  rates  of 
interest  paid  respectively  to  the  annuitants. 

It  is  appreciated  by  the  persons  who  are  relieved  of 
the  care  of  the  Liberty  Bonds,  and  all  risk  in  the  col- 
lection of  coupons,  through  the  mails  or  the  l)anks,  that 
a  safe  and  convenient  income  for  life  is  assured  with- 
out any  further  business  transaction.  Their  money  is 
sent  to  them  periodically  and  jjromptly,  without  even 
the  asking  for  it.  And  all  that  is  required  by  the  Uni- 
versity is  the  correct  address  of  the  annuitant. 


Table  Talk. 


We  hear  the  question  asked  frequently:  "Could  the 
District  of  Columbia  administer  its  own  government 
as  well  as  or  better  than  it  is  administered  by  Con- 
gress?" Can  men  who  must  always  keep  their  own 
home  interests  in  mind,  and  who  are  elected  to  look 
after  the  whole  country,  and  many  of  them  entire 
strangers  to  Washington,  with  these  others  duties,  give 
all  the  attention  to  the  District  it  needs? 

We  know  some  persons  who  never  carry  their 
watches  or  pocket  books  with  them  when  they  are 
required  to  go  out  in  Washington  in  the  night. 

It  is  impossible  to  persuade  some  people  that  they 
should  put  their  money  in  the  bank  rather  than  carry 
it  for  burglars  to  their  homes. 


Why  do  people  in  these  days  of  crime  carry  large 
sums  of  money  about  with  them  to  tem])t  burglars  and 
encourage  hold-ups? 

He  took  it  out  of  tlie  bank  for  his  wife  to  take 
home  to  a  safe  place.  Two  men  and  two  pistols  asked 
her  for  it.    She  gave  them  $:io,0()(). 

The  Reverend  J.  K.  Chitambar,  who  has  recently 
been  elected  President  of  Lucknow  College  in  India, 
has  sent  the  University  a  copy  of  the  Ijeautiful  souvenir 
])repared  ]jy  the  Centenary  Commission  for  India  and 
Burma. 

Mr.  Cornelius  M.  Hoult,  of  Guilford,  Baltimore,  has 
I)resented  the  University  with  some  volumes  of  rare 
interest  which  are  now  out  of  print. 
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OUR  NEW  CHANCELLOR. 

Dr.  l.iKiii^  C.  Clai-k  assuim-d  cliai-v  oi  llu-  adiiiin- 
istratimi  "f  American  University  on  Juin'  ■'■.'.  lie  was 
eiwlcil  chancellor  l.y  the  trnslees  at  their  June  meeting;, 
to  succeed  P)ishoi)  John  W.  llamiltim,  who  rec-i-ntl\- 
rcsi.i;necl  after  .six  years  ol'  xalned  ser\  ice-. 

Dr.  Clark  i.s  a  graduate  of  Cornell  College  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  J5achelor  of  Sacred  Theology  I  roni 
I'.oston  University.  Upper  Iowa  Uni\cr-it\  granted 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  |)i\init\.  lie 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  School  of  Keligious 
Education  at  the  Stale  Utiiversily  of  Iowa,  the  Inst 
school  of  its  kind  to  he  estahlislu-d  at  a  state  institution. 

Later  Dr.  Clark  studied  in  Cdasgow,  Scotlaml,  under 
Doctors  C.eorge  Adams  Smith,  lames  (  )rr  ami  lames 
Denney.  lie  came  to  W  .ashington  nine  years  ago  as 
jiastor  of  the  I  lamline  .Methodist  iCpiscopal  Church, 
and  for  the  past  two  years  has  heen  e.xecutive  secretary 
for  the  Washington  Federation  of  Churches. 

Ills  inauguration  will  very  likely  take  [ilace  in  No- 
xc'inher. 

ELLERY   CORY   STOWELL. 

I'',llci\  L'or\  Stowcll,  who  comes  to  the  ,\meri'.-an 
Uni\ersit\'  as  I'rofessor  of  International  Law,  is  .-m 
.\.  1!.  from  Harvard.  I  ^^'.IS  ;  traveled  in  the  (  )rient  and 
lun-ope,  IIMH--.';  at  the  L'niversity  of  Merlin,  PMKi-!; 
Universit\-  of  I 'aris,  UN)!-:;  Licencie  en  droit.  \'M)u  ; 
Docteur  en  droit,  l!M)!t;  Craduate  l)i])lomatic  vScdinii 
of  vSchool  of  Political  Science  of  I'aris  in  l!)()ii.  Dr. 
Stowell  has  heen  an  instructor  in  (',eorge  Washington 
University,  University  of  1 'enns\  h  ania  ;uid  in  Coluni- 
hia  University.     Lie  is  an  aiUhor  of  nnmerous  works. 

WILLIAM  MOULTON  MARSTON. 

\\  dli.nn  Alnulton  .\larston,  ])s\chologist  and  lavvver, 
ha.s  heen  a]i]iointed  to  the  chair  of  l's\chol(.igy  at  ^the 
iVmericau  Uni\ersit\-.  in  conformance  with  Chancellor 
Clark's  program  of  educ;ition;d  expansion  and  develop- 
ment. Doctor  Marston  holds  the  degrees  of  liachelor 
of  .\rts.  liachelor  of  Laws,  and  Doctor  of  Philosojihy, 
all  from  Uai'vard  University;  is  a  memher  of  the 
Massachusetts  har,  and  is  the  originator  of  the  well- 
known  Marston  Deception  Tests.  Professor  Marston 
is  ]irimarily  an  experimental  ps\choIogist,  and  arrange- 
ments ha\e  heen  made  to  open,  at  the  American  Uni- 
versity this  fall,  what  will  prohahly  he  the  only  psycho- 
legal  research  lahoratory  in  the  United  States,  strength- 
ening greatly  hoth  the  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
the  School  of  Juris])rudence.  With  Doctor  Frank  W. 
Collier  and  Doctor  Marston  hoth  at  the  University,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  hope  for  the  growth  of  a  osvcho- 
lo.gical  center  second  to  none  in  this  countr\-. 


MY  VALEDICTORY. 

I  have  been  for  two  years  and  more  the  resigned  but  still 
chancellor  of  the  American  University,  because  I  had  to  bo — 
no  one  trying  on  my  shoes.  Whatever  vigor  or  virility  I  have 
been  credited  with,  it  was  simply  at  my  time  of  life,  ordi- 
nary prudence  with  half  that  amount  of  intelligence  to  let 
go  the  thread  already  stretched  up  to  its  full  tension,  before 
the  silken  cord  is  cut  off  by  the  fates. 

Hence  I  am  delighted  to  say  that  the  trustees  at  their  semi- 
annual meeting,  not  only  granted  my  request,  but  elected 
my  highly  esteemed  and  accomplished  brother,  the  Rev. 
Lucius    C.   Clark,   D.D.,   chancellor.     He   has    been    executive 


yccrcl.-iry  ol"  the  b'ederation  ol'  the  \\'.l.^l^in,L;t.ln  Churches.  Xo 
ciet.yynian  is  more  widely  nv  favorably  known  in  the  city. 
Having  been  educated  in  this  country  and  abroad,  he  brings 
excellent  equipn.tnt  with  business  e.xperiencc  to  his  new  task. 

The  trustees  insisted  on  continuing  mc  in  relation  to  the 
university  as  emeritus  chancellor  "with  the  bird  having  the 
door  of  the  cage  wide  open."  But  my  friends  over  all  the 
church  must  not  think  I  will  consent  to  !;i)  into  the  air,  like 
.1  liird,  or  buy  a  cushiim  and  sellle  dnuii  .it  an  old  man's  job. 
There  are  contracts  now  uniKr  way  that  nui^t  be  carried  out, 
.mil  JHiini'sts  in  the  coiu'ls  th.it  nmst  be  settled  and  properties 
lli.ii  .Ml  c.nly  half  sold.  .So  wlun  my  successor  W'ill  take  these 
o\<i-   I'll  .40  a-lishing. 

It  will  be  recognized  as  a  privilege  by  every  member  and 
.ulhcrenl  of  the  entire  church  wi'.ose  vision  reaches  beyond  the 
house  and  lot-  in  which  lie  resides  to  share  in  promoting  the 
niterest  of  the  school  that  has  such  an  influence  over  foreign 
countries.  Nearly  if  not  all  the  embassies  that  arc  resident 
in  \Vasliingt(jn  are  represented  ni  either  the  instructors  or  the 
body  of  students  of  the  univer^il\. 

1  have  .seen  a  million  dollars  m  r. luiil  numhers  added  to  the 
holdings  of  the  university  and  ihe  nuniljer  of  schools  in  the 
institution  increased  to  live  and  the  number  of  students  multi- 
jilied  eight  and  now  ten  times.  It  was  a  high  privilege  to 
CI  infer  the  several  degrees  on  Iwenty-live  graduates  re."om- 
mended  respectively  by  tlnxe  nf  tlu-  live  graduate  schools 
included  in  the  present  make-up  •>[  the  unixersity,  and  repre- 
sentin.g  respectively  three  continents. 

If  my  friends  will  continue  to  lul])  us  as  they  have  so 
liiyally  helped  mc,  there  will  he  no  occ.'isinn  for  American 
sIniknS  to  ^o  to  fnreign  universities  for  their  post-graduate 
eiinipiiKiit. 

John  W.  11.\milto.x. 


/ 


SIGNIFICANT   TRUSTEE    MEETING. 

The  nieetin.g  of  the  Trustees  of  the  .\nierican  Uni- 
\ersit\'  in  June  was  well  attenderl  hy  memhers  from 
out  of  town,  as  well  as  the  faithful  men  in  the  citv. 
The  Chancellor  reported  with  dee])  feeling  the  death  of 
Mrs.  (lUstavus  F.  Swift,  of  Chicago,  wdio  had  heen 
one  of  his  constant  friends  and  supporters  in  every 
aggressive  movement  he  had  made.  .She  had  promised 
to  hel]i  again  in  I\Lay.  lie  hid  e\erv  confidence  that 
she  h;id  remeniljered  the  Uni\ersitv  in  her  will.  No 
woman  of  greater  \isioii  ;tnd  more  liheral  motives  has 
gone  from  the  church  in  a  generation.  Her  heneficence 
was  widesjiread  and  multiform.  Her  nohle  family  will 
miss  her  scarcely  more  than  the  Christian  Church. 

It  was  a  lu.itter  of  gratidation  that  during  the  six 
months"  inter\al  since  the  Deceml.er  meeting  moneys 
for  addition  to  the  endowmeiit  or  for  improvements 
and  extension  of  the  holdings  in  the  jiroperties  of  the 
Uiu'versity  had  contimicd  to  flow  in.  Since  the  meeting 
in  Decemlier  the  t<ital  receipts  were  thirty-nine  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  re]iort  of  the  Chancellor  ;dso  stated  that  the 
work  of  enclosing  the  inilini.shed  lal)orator\-  l)uilding 
had  l)een  comijleted,  and  the  architect  would  soon  pass 
ui)on  and  approve  it  and  recommend  the  final  payment 
to  the  contractor.  The  huilding  is  now  secure  froin 
damage  hy  the  weather. 

A  resume  of  the  jiroperties  scattereil  o\er  the  coun- 
try was  presented  hy  the  Chancellor. 

The  Chancellor  again  reminded  the  Trustees  that  it 
was  now  two  years  since  he  had  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion and  he  was  only  continuing  to  administer  until  his 
successor  should  he  named.  A  free  discussion  of  the 
matter  followed,  with  a  recommendation  by  Bishop 
McDowell,  who  had  been  requested  to  seek  for  some 
suitable  candidate  to  relieve  and  succeed  the  present 
Chancellor.    He  named  the  Reverend  Lucius  C.  Clark, 
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D.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Washington  Federation  of 
Churches,  and  gave  a  full  account  of  his  qualifications 
for  the  position,  after  which  he  was  duly  elected.  The 
retiring  Chancellor  was  then  requested  to  continue  his 
relations  with  the  University  as  Chancellor  Emeritus, 
with  no  duties  required  of  him.  Various  kindlv  trib- 
utes were  e.xpressed  for  the  work  he  had  done,  and  he 
vv-as  unanimouslv  elected. 


TWENTY-FIVE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS. 

With  no  indel.tedness  against  the  .\merican  Uni- 
versity, e\ery  additional  gift  makes  for  the  e.xtension 
of  the  institution  and  contributes  much  to  its  already 
excellent  standing  and  growing  repute.  It  is  because 
philanthropic  persons  have  made  an  investigation  of  its 
financial  condition  and  conservative  administration,  that 
they  iiave  been  willing  to  arrange  for  aiuiuities,  make 
donations  outright,  and  leave  becjuests  in  their  wills. 

No  more  careful,  conservative  and  judicious  dis- 
tributor of  great  wealth  could  be  found  than  ^Irs.  Gus- 
tavusF.  Sw[ft.  of  Chicago.  She  listened  patiently 
N'ears  ago  to  the  accouiU  of  the  founding  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  satisfied  with  its  plan  and  growth  .she  has 
been  a  firm  friend  and  generous  promoter  of  its  wel- 
fare. She  has  contributetl  many  thousands  of  dollars 
to  the  schot)l.  It  was  on  her  mind  and  in  her  heart 
therefore  in  the  final  disposition  of  her  fortune  to  have 
the  University  a  sharer  in  the  beneficence  with  all  that 
had  gone  before. 

It  was  a  kindly,  consistent  course  for  her  to  remem- 
ber the  University  in  her  will.  There  will  ever  be  a 
grateful  and  recorded  remembrance  of  her  generous 
gifts  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees.  No  more  beautiful 
testimomal  to  her  estimate  of  the  significance  and  value 
of  the  work  l)eing  done  in  and  bv  the  Uiiiversitv.  has 
been  evinced  than  in  the  bequest  made  known  in  her 
will  of  tt^'Ciity-fi^'C  flmitsaiid  dollars. 


ADDRESSES  AT  CONVOCATION, 
JUNE  7,  1922. 


AniiRKss  OF  Ch.wcicllor  John  W.  Hamilton. 

.'\n  article  in  one  of  the  leading  magazines  for  this  month 
begins  with  the  statement  that  "Our  .American  Universities  arc 
changing  these  days ;  changing  so  rapidly  that  we  have  hardly 
time  as  yet  to  realize  what  is  taking  place."  Why  should  they 
not  change?  We  ourselves  change.  The  thinking  minds  of  all 
nations  call  for  change.  The  world  exists  by  change.  The 
object  of  the  School  is  to  create  change.  "The  central  idea 
on  which  the  philosophical  theories  turn  is  the  concept  of 
change."  One  of  our  pliilosophcrs  has  said,  "the  succession 
of  schools  corresponds  to  the  stages  in  the  evolution  of 
thought." 

Education  before  Plato  was  ;i  sort  of  pcrip;itetic  form  of 
lectures;  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow.  Protagoras,  the 
head  of  the  Sophists,  gave  way  to  Plato,  who  was  the  first 
to  give  a  regular  educational  course  extending  over  three  or 
four  years  and  in  a  fixed  place,  the  Academy.  But  schools 
in  his  day  were  very  limited  in  the  scope  of  tuition,  confined 
to  such  .subjects  as  philosophy,  rhetoric,  logic,  grammar,  his- 
tory restricted  to  the  history  of  Greece,  some  law  and  what 
divinity  could  be  made  out  of  whether  there  were  gods  or  not. 
Socrates  followed  Plato  with  a  school  of  his  own  in  the 
Lyceiun.  Schools  in  that  day,  how'ever,  were  of  a  very  ele- 
mentary kind.  P.ut  the  spirit  of  change  was  already  on.  From 
these  two  institutions  other  nations  of  Europe  derived  for  the 
Germans  their  gymnasium,  the  Ercnch  their  lycec,  the  Scotch 
their  academy.  There  was  a  constant  expansion  of  the  curricu- 
lum from  .Athens  to  .\lexandria.  .MexandriT  to  Rome,  Rome 
to   Paris,  and   Paris  to  Oxford  and   Cambridge.     Natural   sci- 


ence received  less  attention  than  literature.  Poetry,  with 
Homer  as  a  kind  of  Hellenistic  Bible,  engrossed  the  Greek 
mind.  When  Grecian  culture  went  to  Rome,  new  names  and 
new  schools  of  broader  significance  came  on.  Dyonysius,  the 
grammarian,  and  Pliny,  the  'i'ounger,  who  was  a  pupil  of 
Quintilian  and  founder  of  the  first  endowed  school,  set  a  new- 
pace  to  the  evolution.  Grammar  and  rhetoric  schools  spread 
throughout  the  Roman  world,  but  even  in  the  fourth  century 
the  status  of  the  schools  was  much  the  same  as  in  the  first. 
Justinian  became  responsible  for  the  disestablishment  and  dis- 
endowment  of  the  old  learning. 

.'Vstonishnient,  as  some  one  has  said,  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  new  learning.  Philosophy  could  not  satisfy  the  cultured 
man,  could  not  secure  for  him  the  promised  happiness.  Philoso- 
phy then  turned  over  to  Religion  for  help.  Schools  sprang  up 
in  the  cathedrals  and  monasteries,  and  foundations  were  laid 
for  the  universities.  St.  Patrick  and  Coluniba  shook  drowsi- 
ness from  tlie  eyes  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  .Augustine 
broke  in  on  the  sleep  of  England.  Charlemagne  prodded  the 
monasteries  and  cathedrals  to  open  the  doors  wider.  In  the 
eleventh  century  time  and  agitation  had  awakmed  the  minds  of 
men  to  a  revival  of  broader  learning.  New  .subjects  of  study, 
new  methods  of  teaching  and  the  growing  tendency  to  organ- 
ization laid  the  foundation  for  the  universities.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Salerno  had  already  become  known  and  famous  as  a 
school  of  Medicine,  Bologna  achieved  a  reputation  for  the 
study  of  Law.  Dialectic  was  looked  upon  as  "the  science  of 
sciences."  .A.belard  imparted  to  logic  its  new  development  and 
led  to  such  enthusiasm  in  the  University  of  Paris  that  John  of 
Salisbury,  who  had  visited  the  Erench  capital,  returned  to 
England  to  report  "how  all  learned  Paris  had  gone  w-ell  nigh 
mad  in  its  pursuit  and  practice  of  the  new  dialectic."  The 
fully  developed  university,  divided  into  four  faculties,  the  head 
of  each  faculty  a  dean,  became  the  model  of  many  universities, 
including  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Harvard,  William  and 
Mary,  and  Vale,  the  three  pioneers  of  Colonial  times,  were 
organized  on  the  plans  of  the  English  colleges,  and  the  alumni 
of  these  first  schools  were  not  slow  to  found  similar  colleges 
in  the  other  older  original  States.  The  term  university  was 
courted  and  married  without  license  by  country  academies, 
much  as  F.  E.  V.  initialized  the  earlier  residents  of  Virginia, 
which  came  to  mean,  as  some  one  has  said,  the  First 
Eamilies  to  arrive  in  Virginia  from  Ireland.  It  was  not 
until  about  ISSO  that  the  term  university  was  divorced,  and 
then  only  married  according  to  law.  There  arc  still  some 
forgeries  of  the  name  by  one  or  more  persons,  whether  in- 
corporated by  States  wanting  a  dollar,  or  not  incorporated, 
that  cannot  claim  even  a  morganatic  relation  with  sound  learn- 
ing, and  go  peddling  university  degrees,  like  oil  stocks  that 
have  no  wells,  if  they  only  get  a  few  shekels  in  the  bargain. 
One  of  the  heads  of  such  a  school  was  reported  as  arrested 
yesterday. 

But  the  fundamental  character  of  education  has  come  to  be 
a  matter  of  erudition  more  than  speculation,  and  universities 
in  this  country  are  segregating  themselves  in  departments  or 
professional  schools  with  a  dean  at  the  head  of  each  of  them, 
that  warrant  not  only  the  degrees  they  confer,  I)ut  the  scholar- 
ship they  indorse.  Harvard  University  is  said  to  have  fifteen 
or  more  such  correlated  schools. 

It  is  out  of  such  or  in  such  universities  that  the  graduate 
schools  have  been  founded,  for  jiurposes  of  research  and 
higher  professional  education.  The  .American  University  was 
incorporated  by  Congress,  as  a  graduate  scliool.  .As  such  it  is 
the  only  .school  in  the  country  without  a  subordinate  college 
as  a  feeder.  It  has  already  Schools  of  D'lilomacy.  Jurispru- 
dence, Citizenship,  Religious  Education  and  Business  .Adminis- 
tration. It  is  closing  the  eighth  year  since  its  opening  and 
there  are  only  two  or  three  other  similar  schools  in  the  United 
States  that  have  a  larger  attendance.  Three  of  the  dcpartfncjits 
of  the  University  present  today  the  twenty-five  graduates  to 
receive  degrees. 

The  world  goes  no  faster  or  farther  tli.m  the  schools.  They 
are  the  measure  of  the  world's  progress.  Like  .\tlas,  they  carry 
the  whole  roimd  earth  on  their  shoulders.  They  must  be  the 
servants  of  all.  How  much  service  the  schools  must  yet  give 
to  the  world  is  evident  from  the  crass  ignorance  all  abou'  us. 
Germany,  with  all  its  boasted  supcrintelligence.  is  face  to  face 
with  such  confession  as  General  \'nu  Bernhardi  was  led  to 
make  in  his  h<iok  on  "(jcrmany  and  the  Next  War"  when  he 
said,  "ft  is  significant  of  the  knowledge  of  our  tntlonal  his- 
tory, which  the  school  imparts  that  out  of  sixty-three  recruits 
of  one  company  to  whom  the  (|uestion  was  put  who  Bismarck 
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was,  not  a  .single  one  could  answer."  How  much  l)ettcr  are  we 
when  of  all  the  millions  enlistee!  in  our  armies  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  them  could  neither  read  nor  write?  The  work  of  the 
schools  will  he  "ending  still  and  heginning  still"  until  the  last 
man  and  the  last  woman  are  educated.  "That  one  man  should 
die  ignorant  who  had  capacity  for  knowledge,"  said  Carlylc. 
"this  I  call  tragedy."  The  only  school  we  now  have  for  all  tlu- 
people  is  the  newspaper  and  with  the  man  in  the  street  calling 
for  little  information  more  than  the  stories  of  vice,  crime, 
scandal,  and  corruptions  of  State  and  Church  in  high  places, 
how  much  is  he  educated!  It  is  the  outdoors  that  must  he 
moved  up  to  tlie  level  of  the  indoors  of  the  best  schools.  Bo- 
lingbroke  was  right  when  he  said  "'The  school  of  example,  my 
lord,  is  the  world,  and  the  masters  of  this  school  are  history 
and  experience." 

PKlCSIvNTiNC.  TllK,  VlCK  PrESIDKNT. 

The  ,\nierican  people  have  great  respect  for  the  man  of  con- 
victions, courage,  and  in  whom  they  can  have  .supreme  conh- 
dence  in  an  extreme  emergency.  Time  was,  when  the  politicians 
.selected  for  the  highest  offices  of  the  nation  men  from  the 
"Pivotal  States."  Massachusetts,  no  larger  than  the  county 
of  .Aroostook,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  lost  the  distinction  of 
"Pivotal"  many  years  ago  when  she  tried  to  nominate  William 
Claflin  candidate  for  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
But  in  the  desperation  of  conditions  the  people  themselves, 
overlooking  and  overstepping  the  precedent  of  Pivotal  States, 
nominated  and  elected  before  the  convention  and  election  were 
held,  llu-  pivotal  man  who  had  been  the  man.  of  the  hour,  and 
was  "all  there  when  the  bell  rang."  It  is  my  distinguished 
honor  to  present  him  to  you  at  this  time,  Calvin  Coolidge,  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 


;\nDKl;SS    BY    C.M.VIN    COOUDCE, 

;■/(-('  President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Chancellor,  Members  and  Guests  of  the 
American  University : 

Graduation  is  always  a  privileg.-,  but  when  it  is  accompanied 
by  such  pleasing  surroundings  as  those  which  adorn  this  oc- 
casion, it  becomes  even  more  than  a  privilege.  The  opportunity 
to  bring  to  a  final  conclusion  the  work  of  a  course  in  this 
grade  under  the  sun  of  heaven  is  a  privilege  which  those  who 
take  part  in  it  will  remember  forever. 

The  world  needs  education  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  better 
estimation  of  true  values.  It  is  not  easy  to  assemble  facts.  It 
is  not  easy  to  draw  deductions.  It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
between  the  accidental  and  the  essential.  In  the  complications 
of  modern  civilization  these  are  becoining  more  and  more 
difficult.  If  world  problems  are  to  be  solved  it  will  be  through 
greater  application,  through  more  education,  through  a  deeper 
faith  and  a  more  complete  reliance  upon  moral   forces. 

It  is  only  those  who  can  not  see  beyond  the  present,  who  are 
lost  in  particulars,  and  who  have  no  training  to  comprehend 
the  greater  sweep  of  events  that  come  to  lack  the  necessary 
courage  to  bear  their  share  of  the  common  burden.  To  a  race 
which  claims  a  heritage  of  eternity  the  important  question  is 
not  where  we  are,  but  where  we  are  going.  Education  fails 
which  does  not  help  in  furnishing  this  with  some  solution.  It 
ought  to  confer  the  ability  to  see  in  an  unfolding  history  the 
broadening  out  of  the  base  of  civilization,  the  continued  growth 
of  the  power  and  the  dignity  of  the  individual,  the  enlarging 
solidarity  and  stability  of  society,  and  the  increasing  reign  of 
righteousness. 

There  are  two  great  standards,  and  two  alone,  by  which 
men  measure  progress — creation  and  redemption.  These  are 
not  accomplished  facts ;  they  are  ever-present  processes.  While 
we  speak  their  work  is  going  on.  They  are  the  measure  of  the 
dominion  of  tnan  over  himself  and  over  nature,  and  of  his  dedi- 
cation of  himself  and  all  his  powers  to  a  moral  purpose. 

Measured  by  these  standards,  it  would  not  seem  difficult  to 
justify  the  superiority  and  the  increasing  progress  of  modern 
civilization.  Looking  far  back,  the  circumference  of  the  en- 
lightened world  was  very  stnall.  Its  light  existed,  but  it  was 
everywhere  surrounded  by  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  of  super- 
stition, and  of  savagery.  There  is  no  nation  existing  today 
which  does  not  trace  its  ancestry  back  to  a  primitive  people, 
yet  each  has  come  up  through  all  the  intermediate  gradations 
to  the  present  state,  which  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  designate 
as  world  enlightenment.  There  are  still  dark  places.  There  are 
yet  remnants  of  the  lower  order,  !nit  even  the  Dark  Continent  is 
yielding  to  the  light.     There  have  been  times  when  peoples 


have  elapsed,  when  the  march  of  a  certain  limited  progress 
which  they  appeared  to  represent  has  ceased,  but  the  cause  has 
never  lapsed.  The  tireek  and  Koman  world  lost  for  a  time  a 
part  of  its  power  of  creation,  but  the  jiower  of  redemi>tion  was 
not  lost ;  it  was  rather  increased  as  the  people  who  inhabited 
those  ancient  empires  and  their  dependencies  turned  to  the 
Christian    faith. 

It  was  thr.iiii;li  that  f.iitli  anil  tlimugh  the  redisinvcrN  of 
ancient  learning  by  lari;er  and  larger  masses  of  petjple,  the 
great  univer;.ities  and  through  the  teachings  of  the  clergy,  that 
there  was  brought  about  the  final  great  reawakening  of  the 
Middle  Ages  which  reestablished  and  strengthened  the  mighty 
creative  power  of  modern  science  and  invention.  No  one  can 
dispute  til  it  power,  no  one  can  deny  its  increased  and  increas- 
ing dominion  over  all  the  forces  of  nature.  Science  stretches 
out  Its  hani  and  reaches  instantly  any  portion  of  the  earth.  It 
has  brought  under  control  forces  comparable  only  with  the 
resistless  rise  of  wind  and  tide.  It  has  weighed  the  earth  in  a 
balance  and  created  instruments  so  delicate  that  they  can  detect 
a  far-off  whisper  or  measure  the  dynamic  force  of  thought. 

The  Old  World  motive  for  creation,  the  motive  of  selfish- 
ness, of  military  aggrandizement,  of  imperialism,  and  of  slav- 
ery, the  luotive  which  finally  gained  the  ascendancy  over  the 
one-time  devotion  to  moral  purposes  which  characterized  the 
early  rise  of  Greece  and  Rome,  was  lost.  It  was  lost  hecaiiNr  it 
became  a  perverted  motive.  It  destroyed  itself.  A  reawakened 
world  rededicated  itself  to  what  was  sound  and  true  and  good 
in  the  old  motive  strengthened  and  puritied  by  Christian  ideals. 
It  was  the  general  acceptance  by  modern  life  cjf  this  new  motive 
which  gave  it  direction  and  strength  and  an  increasing  creative 
power. 

It  was  under  its  inspiration  that  despotism  and  slavery  have 
steadily  been  diminished  and  self-government  and  freedom  have 
steadily  been  increased.  It  has  been  the  directing  force  which 
has  provided  the  material  development  of  the  modern  world, 
established  the  groundwork  of  enlightened  institutions,  and 
given  to  humanity  the  moral  character  which  has  been  the 
sustaining  power  of  them  all.  The  supremacy  of  this  motive 
has  marked  the  great  world  decisions  of  recent  times.  It  lay 
at  the  foundation  of  the  ambition  of  Peter  the  Great  to  reor- 
ganize and  direct  the  energies  of  the  Russian  people,  it  inspired 
Gustavus  .'Xdiilpbus  in  his  struggle  for  freedom,  it  was  the 
deeply  cherisheii  sentiment  of  the  parliamentary  forces  under 
the  leadershp  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  it  was  exhibited  in  the 
spirit  of  the  French  people  when  they  were  rousing  themselves 
against  despotisiu,  it  broke  the  power  of  the  great  Napoleon 
when  he  grasped  at  world  dominion.  The  final  consummation 
of  these  w'orld  forces  has  been  America. 

Wherever  you  may  explore  the  high  places  of  .\merican 
history  you  come  upon  this  same  motive  as  the  main  cause  of 
the  action  of  her  people.  It  was  the  thought  of  the  early  set- 
tlers as  they  hewed  out  for  themselves  a  home  in  the  wilder- 
ness where  they  raised  up  their  altars  and  established  their 
schools.  It  was  the  meaning  of  the  life  of  Washington,  of  the 
great  Declaration,  and  of  the  greater  Federal  Constitution.  It 
is  the  explanation  of  .\braham  Lincoln  and  the  all-embracing 
freedom  wrought  out  in  his  day.  Finally,  it  sent  :2,000,000 
men  across  the  sea  that  the  cause  of  a  Christian  civilization 
might  still  remain  supreme. 

The  power  of  creation  and  the  power  of  redemption  have 
come  down  through  all  the  ages  with  mankind  in  ever-increas- 
ing proportions.  They  are  the  power  to  build  and  the  power  to 
endow  with  righteousness.  They  represent  intelligence  and 
.sacrifice,  the  state  and  the  church,  the  material  and  the  spiritual. 
These  are  the  forces  upon  which  mankind  can  rely ;  they  do 
not  fail,  they  endure. 

The  world  has  been  greatly  shaken  in  the  past  decade.  These 
forces  have  been  tested  as  they  never  before  were  tested.  The 
wonder  is  not  that  Russia,  under  a  comparatively  new  organ- 
ization which  had  never  reached  down  to  the  heart  of  the  peo- 
ple, collapsed ;  the  wonder  is  that  the  world  as  a  whole  has 
stood  firm,  that  it  is  gatliering  up  the  threads  of  existence, 
resuming  its  orderly  progress,  creating  and  redeeming  itself 
anew.  In  the  doing  of  this  it  is  doing  more,  it  is  striving  suc- 
cessfully to  reach  higher  ideals. 

The  lessons  of  the  great  conflict  have  not  gone  unlearned. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  disappointment,  disagreement,  and  irri'a- 
tion ;  but  where  in  ages  past  such  conditions  would  have  made 
armed  conflict  inevitable  they  are  yielding  to  the  power  of 
persuasion  and  reason,  through  mutual  consultation.  There  is 
a  general  admission  throu.ghnut  the  earth  of  a  mutual  relation- 
ship and  a  mutual  responsibility.  There  is  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, which,  whether  it  be  successful  or  not,  whatever  imper- 
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fections  may  be  contained  within  its  terms,  is  at  least  the 
attempted  expression  of  a  noble  i.ispiration  for  world  associa- 
tion and  understanding.  There  is  the  four-power  treaty  and 
the  covenants  for  the  limitation  cf  the  extent  and  use  of  arma- 
ments, all  expressive  of  an  even  higher  and  nobler  aspiration 
and  an  even  firmer  reliance  upon  reason  as  the  foundation  for 
all  peace. 

All  these  are  creations  the  like  of  which  the  world  has  never 
before  seen.  There  is,  moreover,  the  working  out  of  the  salva- 
tion of  mankind  throu.^h  the  ever-existing  law  of  redenipticjn 
through  sacrilice. 

It  would  be  easy  to  .glance  back  over  recorded  history  and 
see  how'  when  new  institutions  are  needed  they  have  been 
brought  forth  and  how  when  they  have  ceased  their  usefulness 
they  have  been  cast  aside.  It  would  likewise  be  apparent  that 
when  there  has  been  need  for  leaders  they  have  been  raised  up 
to  direct  and  to  inspire  and  w'hen  there  has  been  a  requirement 
for  the  results  of  science  and  invention  these  have  been  pro- 
duced to  meet  the  increasing  necessities  and  to  lighten  the  bur- 
den of  mankind.  Intelligence  never  rests;  ceaselessly  it  works, 
building,  perfecting,  adorning.  When  creation  has  been  re- 
quired, creation  has  appeared. 

Along  with  creation  has  gone  redeniptiini.  always  through 
.sacrifice.  The  power  of  good  ultimately  to  triumph  over  evil 
has  never  failed.  When  western  civilization  was  threatened 
by  Attila,  Rome  and  Gaul  in  common  cause  made  that  heroic 
sacrifice  which  redeemed  all  suljsequent  history.  When  later 
the  followers  of  Mahomet  imperiled  Christianity,  it  was  the 
Prankish  hosts  who  saved  it  forever  at  Tours.  Always  the 
story  runs  the  same.  Whether  it  be  necessary  to  meet  the  evil 
intent  of  Stuart  kings  or  the  liberty-destroying  acts  of  a  Parlia- 
ment inspired  bj-  a  mad  monarch,  or  to  preserve  a  nation 
and  rescue  it  from  the  curse  of  slavery,  or  to  overcome  the 
great  delusion  of  world  dominion,  always  there  have  been  those 
who  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  by  which  these  results 
have  been  accomplished,  .\lways  the  cross  and  always  the 
response.  There  is  a  power  which  moves  resistlessly  that 
justifies  our  faith. 

There  is  scarcely  any  reliable  authority  which  denies  the 
right  of  the  people  to  self-government,  there  is  scarcely  any 
dominion  which  denies  obligation  to  the  law  of  righteousness. 
Institutions  of  learning,  organized  charities,  all  of  the  forces  of 
government  and  of  religion,  are  making  their  ceaseless  con- 
tributions to  the  unbought  salvation  of  the  world.  The  re- 
demption goes  on.    The  moral  forces  of  the  world  are  supreme. 

This  is  the  civilization  which  intelligence  has  created  and 
which  sacrifice  has  redeemed.  We  did  not  make  it.  It  is  our 
duty  to  serve  it.  Education  ought  to  assess  it  at  its  true  worth. 
It  ought  not  to  despise  it,  but  reverence  it.  If  there  be  in  edu- 
cation a  better  estimation  of  true  values,  it  must  be  on  the  side 
of  a  great  optimistn.  Under  its  examination  human  relationship 
stands  forth  as  justified  and  sanctified.  There  is  no  place  for 
the  cynic  or  the  pessimist.  Wlio  is  he  that  can  take  no  part  in 
business  because  he  believes  it  is  selfish?  Who  is  he  that  can 
take  no  part  in  government  because  he  believes  it  is  sordid? 
Who  is  he  that  can  take  no  part  in  religion  because  he  believes 
it  is  imperfect?  These  institutions  are  the  instruments  by 
which  an  eternal  purpose  is  working  out  the  salvation  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  for  us  to  regard  them  with  disdain;  it  is  for 
us  to  work  with  them,  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  them,  to  justify 
our  faith  in  them.  It  is  a  high  calling  in  which  to  be  even  a 
doorkeeper  is  better  than  to  rule  over  many  multitudes  of  critics 
and  Philistines. 

The  great  service  which  education  must  perform  is  to  con- 
firm our  faith  in  the  world,  establish  our  settled  convictions, 
and  maintain  an  open  mind.  The  heritage  of  all  the  past  is 
neither  mean  nor  insignificant.  It  is  a  high  estate.  The  work 
of  the  world  is  neither  undignified  nor  degrading.  It  lacks 
neither  character  nor  nobility.  It  is  the  means  and  measure  of 
all  real  manhood.  It  is  truly  the  creation  and  the  redemption. 
Those  who  are  worthily  engaged  in  it  arc  ministers  of  a  Holy 
cause,  priests  of  a  divine  imposition. 


home  w'hen  neither  was  wliipped.  But  no  matter  what  or  how 
big  the  argutnent  goes  up,  head  on  against  a  good  man,  it  falls 
d;)wn  like  the  uncircumcised  Philistine. 

We  have  with  us  today  a  man  whose  voice  has  gone  out  from 
the  far-aw-ay  Philippines  until  it  has  been  heard  in  all  zones 
because  he  cried  out  more  for  Inniian  fellowship  than  denomina- 
tional fences — "if  thy  heart  is  as  my  heart,  give  me  thy  hand." 
He  is  the  .apostle  of  good  will.  But  when  the  enemies  of 
peace  and  good  will  came  forth  to  cat  up  the  Christian  nations 
he  buckled  on  the  armor  of  St.  Paul  and  went  into  battle  as 
the  pastor  of  General  Pershing.  It  is  fitting  that  they  should 
meet  again  on  this  i)latform.  "He  who  did  well  in  war  just 
earns  the  right  to  begin  again  doing  well  in  peace,"  said  Brown- 
ing. 

It  is  with  exceeding  great  pleasure  I  am  given  the  Christian 
privilege  of  introducing  to  you  my  honored  brother,  the  Right 
Reverend  Charles  H.  Brent,  now  Bi.shop  of  the  Protestant 
Ejiiscopal  Church  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  New-  York. 


Introducixc.    Bistiop   Brkxt. 

There  is  no  creed  to  which  a  man  holds  and  that  holds  him 
like  the  man  him.self.  Great  doctrines  have  raged  up  and  down 
the  world  like  wild  beasts  escaped  from  a  circus,  bufwhen  the 
right  man.  a  great  tamer  and  good  keeper,  goes  after  them  he 
gets  them  back  into  their  cages,  with  no  dispute.  .Arguments 
have  doubled  themselves  up  in  battle,  and  w'hat  was  left  of 
both  armies,  like  peeled  and  scattered  refugees,  gone  limping 


.\niiKi;ss  iiv  THK  Rt.  Rkv.  Cilvrlks  H.  Buext,  LL.  D., 
OF  BuFF.\i.o,  Nkw  York. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  Mr.  Vice  President,  Members  and  Friends  of 
the  American  University : 

The  Chancellor  in  his  introduction  has  nK>de  it  very  difficult 
for  me  to  speak.  Perhaps  he  intended  to  see  just  how  much 
courage  I  had,  and  so  put  me  up  against  a  difficulty.  It  is  a 
profound  satisfaction  to  address  (he  members  and  friends  of  a 
university   which   is    frankly,   sincerely   and   publicly   Christian. 

W'e  are  living  in  a  day  that  cannot  be  compared  to  any 
moment  of  preceding  history.  I  question  whether  at  any  time 
there  have  been  so  many  people,  relatively  speaking,  who  have 
felt  the  burden  of  the  w'orld  on  their  own  individual  shoulders 
as  thinking  and  sensitive  men  and  women  today  feel.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  a  troublous  age  that  we  are 
not  shirking  hardship  and  difficulty,  but  we  are  doing  what 
every  true  man,  by  virtue  of  his  virility  must  do,  w-e  are  facing 
those  problems  with  the  determination  that  we  are  going  to 
solve  them.     We  have,  at  any  rate,  the  will  to  w-in. 

Another  thing :  This  is  a  moment  of  extraordinary  hope, 
of  great  ideals;  and  is  it  not  so  just  as  truly  as  it  was  in  the 
day  of  Abraham,  that  the  man  who  sees  an  ideal  already  pos- 
sesses its  essence?  There  is  such  a  thing  as  giving  present 
substance  to  treasures  that  are  yet  delayed  as  a  general  and 
public  possession;  the  individual,  by  seeing  the  ideal  and  cher- 
ishing the  ideal,  has  it  as  the  most  substantial  thing  in  his  life; 
and  he  can  say  what  w-as  said  of  Abraham,  by  the  Christ, 
"Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day.  He  saw  it  and  was  glad." 
Now,  I  contend  that  even  though  it  be  but  a  small  minority  who 
are  assured  that  it  is  in  God's  purpose  that  there  should  be  a 
world  that  is  at  peace  w-ith  itself,  even  though  they  be  but  a 
scattered  few  who  maintain  that  it  is  in  God's  purpose  to  have 
one  united  church  of  Christ  in  mankind,  yet  those  few  can 
serve  the  ideal  and  make  it  possible  for  the  great  creating  and 
redeeming  God  to  efTect  that  which  it  is  his  purpose  to  effect. 

Education  must  be  Christian  if  it  is  to  be  complete;  and 
when  I  speak  as  I  do,  I  recognize  that  there  is  a  great  un- 
easiness among  all  of  us  considering  Amctican  education  at 
this  present  time.  In  no  other  country  of  the  world  has  there 
been  such  a  generous  effort  to  give  to  the  w-hole  people  the 
whole  of  education.  However,  and  here  I  am  afraid  I  must 
fault  the  Church,  owing  to  ihe  fact  that  the  Christian  ranks 
are  broken,  religion  has  not  been  in  that  close  intimacy  with 
education  which  is  a  necessity,  if  w'e  are  to  have  Christian 
education ;  but  we  are  feeling  our  w-ay  to  see  what  can  be  done 
to  unite  again  these  two  great  forces,  the  forces  that  make  for 
the  development  of  the  intellect,  and  the  forces  that  make  for 
the  development  of  the  soul,  w'hich  never  should  have  been 
divorced.  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  in  less  than  one  hundred 
years,  if  we  Americans  are  true  to  our  opportunities,  we  will 
have  brought  about  a  reconciliation  that  will  make  it  possible 
in  this  country,  yes,  and  beyond  the  seas,  for  a  united  Church 
to  give  such  moral  sanctions  and  inhibitions  as  will  be  a  sup- 
port to  the  consciences  of  the  people,  and  enable  us  to  build 
up  a  human  fabric  worthy  of  being  called  the  body  of  Christ. 

Christian  education  means  that  all  research,  knowledge  and 
scholarship  have  their  source  and  their  goal  in  God  as  revealed 
in  Jesus  Christ.  In  that  your  university  confines  its  attention 
to  the  highest  development  of  scholarship,  it  sees  in  the  ra- 
tional processes  and  the  activities  of  honest  research  nothin.g 
that  is  contrary  to  Christian  truth,  and  everything  that  will 
contribute  to  its  apprehension.    If  I  judge  aright,  1  apprehend 
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that  your  uiiivc-rsity,  llioush  uiuk'r  Mctliodist  auspices,  is  Cliris- 
tian  Ix-fciri'  it  is  Methodist,  aud  that  you  are  uot  adverse  to  a 
frank  facing  of  those  facts  and  arguments  tliat  may  make 
against  rather  than  fi^r  your  position  as  a  Chin-cli---niii  that  I 
am  Koing  to  adduce  ,in.\  of  theiu.  indeed,  no  Church  can  hc.pe 
to  hvc  and  serve  that  thinks  otherwise.  I  speak  with  the 
tliought  of  my  own  Chm'eli  in  mind,  and  when  the  liajjjiy  day 
comes  wlien  eacli  Church  will  have  discovered  inihlicly  and 
witli  its  own  voice  its  own  fauhs.  then  I  hi'heve  unity  will  In- 
close at  hand. 

Knowing  ih.al  you  represent  a  Clnisti:i;i  university,  I  know 
that  you  are  entitled  to  claim  as  your  own  the  Christian 
sch(dar's  charter  of  freedom.  Quite  frciiuently  that  ch.arter 
is  seized  upon  :uid  used  hy  pcojile  who  have  no  authority  or 
claim  upon  it.  'I'liey  cut  away  text  from  context,  an<l  say  "N'e 
sliall  kn,>w  the  Iruth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  That 
promise  is  not  an  uriconditional  promise.  The  whole  of  the 
statement  of  l-lim  Who  is  tlie  source  of  light  and  life  reads 
as  follows:  "If  ye  ahide  in  My  word,  then  arc  yc  My  dis- 
ciples, and  yc  sli.all  know  tlic  truth,  ;ind  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free." 

There  is,  I  am  afraid,  a  false  oiitiniism  in  many  quarters 
today.  There  are  those  who  helieve  that  progress  ni  the  hu- 
man race  is  a  necessity,  whereas  it  is  not  progress  that  con- 
trols the  human  race ;  it  is  the  human  race  that  controls 
pro.grcss.  "Progress  is  not  a  necessity ;  it  is  a  task ;"  and 
even  the  God  who  puts  progress  as  a  goal  for  the  human  race 
cannot  accomplish  that  which  He  purposes  unless  we  co- 
operate with  Him. 

As  1  view  it — and  1  am  inclined  to  tlnnk  vuu  will  .igree  with 
me — the  first  duly  of  the  Christian  university  is  to  put  the  first- 
hand study  of  Christ's  teachings,  unadorned  l;y  ecclesiasticism, 
untrammeled  by  sectarianism,  as  the  preliminary  preparation 
for  scholarship,  and  to  leave  nothing  undone  to  make  Christian 
discipleship  the  primary  requisite  of  the  student.  Scholarship, 
if  scholarship  leads  to  God  as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  springs 
first  of  all  from  Him. 

Reference  was  made  by  your  Chancellor  to  the  constant 
change  that  has  been  going  on  in  the  matter  of  education  since 
earliest  times.  It  perhaps  is  "bringing  coals  to  Newcastle"  to 
remind  you  of  the  origin  of  all  universities,  beginning  with  the 
pre-Christian  universities  of  Athens,  I^oirie— and  Alexandria, 
■fhcy  were  all  based  upon  religion  and  sprang  from  religion. 
H  you  were  to  look  in  the  curricula  of  colleges  and  universities 
today  for  something  analogous  lo  the  curricula  of  these  pre- 
Christian  universities,  you  could  find  it  only  in  the  curriculum 
of  a  theological  college ;  and  when  you  come  on  into  Christian 
times,  and  consider  the  origin  of  the  University  of  Paris,  of 
Oxford,  of  Cambridge,  of  Harvard,  of  Yale,  Universities,  it 
is  religion  that  brings  the  university  into  existence,  that  fosters 
it,  that  develops  it,  that  makes  it  what  it  is. 

Now,  Christian  discipleship  gives  certain  qualities  of  heart 
and  soul  which  heighten  ability  to  use  the  critical  and  con- 
structive faculties  of  mind  and  the  rational  processes.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  scholar  who  tries  to  hold  his  being 
entirely  from  the  forces  of  religion  is  at  the  same  time  stunt- 
ing his  possibilities  as  a  scholar.  Religion  sets  him  free  with 
a  freedom  that  reaches  every  faculty  of  the  human  being;  and 
religion — at  any  rate,  an  earnest  desire  and  striving  after  re- 
ligion— is  as  much  a  part  of  the  normal  man  as  is  knowledge 
or  what  is  ordinarily  called  the  results  of  education. 

We  have  yet  to  correct  a  fault  that  I  am  afraid  controls 
many  of  us,  namely,  belief  that  there  is  some  opposition  be- 
tween the  rational  and  the  spiritual.  It  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  that  that  wise,  platonic  scholar,  Which- 
cotc,  in  a  letter  to  one  who  had  been  his  instructor,  Tuckncy, 
says,  "Sir,  I  oppose  not  rational  to  spiritual,  for  the  spiritual 
is  most  rational." 

During  the  war,  a  distinguished  biologist  ..if  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity was  asked  to  go  and  serve  in  France  by  giving  lectures 
to  the  .soldiers  in  the  huts,  when  they  were  on  leave  or  in  the 
rest  areas.  His  reply  was.  "I  desire  to  help,  but  what  can  I 
a  dry-as-dust  professor,  do  for  th»se  men?"  He  was  persuaded 
to  make  the  endeavor,  and  his  first  lecture  was  such  as  he 
might  have  given  to  a  body  of  first-class  scholars  in  his  uni- 
versity. The  result  was  that  the  "Tommy,"  although  a  very 
forbearing  person,  couldn't  stand  it,  and  the  audience  all 
trickled  out  of  the  hut,  so  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture 
the  lecturer  was  alone  and  in  despair.  However,  he  said  to 
the  head  of  the  hut  that  he  was  ready  to  try  again.  He  did 
so,  and  he  became  human.    Then,  as  night  after  night  he  spoke 


to  his  fellow  men,  he  held  their  attention  so  that  when  he  left 
France  for  Ivigland  lie  was  ready  to  come  the  next  winter  if 
need  should  arise.  JUit  the  significant  thing  still  remains  to  be 
s.iid.  .\s  he  was  leaving  he  told  the  head  of  the  hut  that  he 
had  been  a  lifetime  in  his  laboratory  without  finding  God,  but 
he  said.  "I  have  found  God  in  France."  He  had  been  using 
only  his  rational  processes;  his  soul  had  been  stagnant  and 
untroubled,  but  the  moment  he  came  close  to  human  need,  then 
bis  whole  being  awoke.  I  venture  to  say  that  Prof.  I'.ateson 
today  is  a  better  scientist,  as  well  as  a  better  man,  because 
active  religion  has  been  awakened  in  his  soul.  Think  of  Pas- 
teur going  from  his  laboratory  to  prayer,  and  from  mas.s  to 
his  laboratory.  All  true  i)hilosophcrs  have  as  their  terminus 
ad  qiiciii  God.  From  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  Plolinus,  and  from 
Plotinus  to  Thomas  .Aquinas,  and  Kant,  and  Royce,  and  James, 
and  your  own  philoso])hcrs  of  this  university,  unhappy,  indeed, 
has  been  and  is  the  philosopher  wJiosc  religious  nature  is  not 
awake  and  crying  aloud  for  God,  the  living  C,o<].  ".Sober  trust 
in  religious  experience,  when  that  experience  has  been  earned." 
is  an  essential  factor  even  in  platonic  faith. 

.Another  thing  about  Christian  discipleship,  it  assumes  no 
conlliit  between  religion  and  scien.:-c.  More  than  that,  the  hon- 
est disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  is  as  keen  for  all  the  truth  about 
everything  as  the  most  meticulous  .scientist.  "Let  no  man  sup- 
pose that  the  intellectual  virtues  are  outside  the  range  of  re- 
ligion. Candor,  moral  courage,  intellectual  honesty,  scrupulous 
accuracy,  chivalrous  fairness,  disinterested  collaboration,  un- 
conquerable hopefulness  and  perseverance,  manly  renunciation 
of  popularity  and  easy  honors,  love  of  bracing  labor,  and 
strengthening  solitude — these  and  many  other  cognate  qualities 
bear  upon  them  the  impress  of  God  and  of  His  Christ."  [von 
Hiigel.] 

We  have  heard  quite  frequently  from  the  lips  of  scientists 
how  unfair  it  was  in  the  heginifing  of  those  days  when  Dar- 
winisiu  shook  the  world,  that  the  Church  should  have  opposed 
the  iindings  of  science.  But  have  the  scientists  always  been 
as  scrupulously  fair  when  they  talked  about  religion?  There 
are  i:i  our  universities  in  the  United  States  today  men  who 
prove  that  they  have  not  highly  scientific  minds,  because  of 
the  implicit  if  not  the  explicit  opposition  to  religion  which 
mars  their  work.  The  true  scholar,  though  leaving  no  claim 
unchallenged  or  unstudied,  must  not  assume  hostility  of  science 
to  religion  or  of  religion  to  science.  If  he  docs  so  he  thereby 
demonstrates  defects  of  reason  which  cast  the  shadow  of  doubt 
on  all  his  teachings.  Just  as  religion  is  deeply  concerned  with 
the  findings,  and  even  the  working  hypotheses,  of  science,  the 
unfoldings  of  the  mind  in  literature  of  every  sort,  as  well  as 
with  the  pieties  of  w.i^ship  and  the  affirmation  of  faith,  so  is 
science,  by  virtue  of'  its  own  fundamental  principles,  deeply 
concerned  with  the  findings  and  working  hypotheses  of  religion. 
If  at  first  sight  there  seems  to  be  antagonism,  the  assumption 
should  be,  in  view  of  the  fact  of  the  accepted  belief  in  the 
unity  of  all  knowledge,  that  reconciliation  is  certain  in  the  end. 

The  steady  trend  of  scholarship's  findings  to  mount  up  into 
the  truth  as  proclaimed  in  Jesus  Christ,  gives  a  new  confidence 
in  abstract  truth.  I  am  going  to  mention  just  three  things. 
Sir  E.  Ray  Lankester,  one  of  the  great  biologists  of  this  cen- 
tury, and  b}'  no  means  a  Christian  apologist,  says  in  his  book, 
"The  Kingdom  of  Man,"  that  sin  is  the  cause  of  disease.  He 
is  speaking  on  scientific  grounds.  He  goes  further  and  at- 
tributes disease  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  to  man's 
interference.*  In  other  words,  the  old  statement  that  sums  up 
the  great  disease  of  human  life  in  one  small  word  of  three 
letters,  is  proclaimed  to  be  true  by  scientists  on  scientific 
grounds.  .And  so  the  truth  as  it  is  found  by  science  mounts 
up  into  the  truth  as  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  second  place,  take  the  realm  of  psychology,  and  one 
of  its  great  exponents,  Freud — what  he  has  made  perfectly 
clear  is  that  the  only  cure  for  sin — he  calls  it  some  other  name, 
but  that  does  not  make  any  difTerencc — is  that  it  should  be 
brought  out  into  the  air  and  the  sunlight ;  because  it  is  darkness 
it  flees  before  the  light. 

Or  a.gain,  take  the  experimentations — I  am  speaking  now  of 
only  those  which  are  scientifically  accredited — the  experimenta- 
tions to  discover  whether  or  not  life  beyond  the  grave  is  so 
close  to  us  that  there  may  be  communication  with  those  of  us 
who  are  still  in  the  flesh.  Every  effort  to  prove  this  fact  only 
tends  to  confirm  that  which  has  been  a  fixed  Christian  belief 
since  "Christ  abolished  death  and  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  light." 

So  T  say  I  find  the  justification  of  modern  scientific  scholar- 
ship in  its  approximation  to  Christ's  teaching  rather  than  in 
the  mere  conclusions  of  research  as  logically  demonstrated. 


"■  Quoted  by  Gore  in  "Belief  in  God." 
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Now  the  end  of  scholarship  and  the  consequent  apprehension 
of  the  truth  is  perfect  freedom.  You  know  it  just  as  well  as  I, 
that  the  greatest  difficulty  and  enemy  of  human  life  today  is 
fear.  One  reason  why,  with  all  our  accumulated  knowledge, 
we  are  unahle  to  achieve  better  results  in  life  is  liecause  we  are 
afraid  to  make  great  big  ventures  of  faith.  If  this  world,  for 
instance,  were  to  make  the  great  big  adventure  in  the  matter 
of  forgiveness,  nation  with  nation,  individual  with  individxial, 
.section  with  section,  I  believe  that  there  would  be  more  progress 
in  that  one  great  venture  tlian  in  all  the  conferences  that  could 
possilily  be  called. 

Think  of  the  Christ  while  being  true  to  His  faith,  the  Jewish 
faith,  rising  above  the  sectarianism  of  the  Jews,  though  still 
remaining  a  Jew.  Fairness  is  one  of  the  most  difficult,  one  of 
the  most  majestic,  and  one  of  the  most  possible  virtues  for  the 
human  race.  Yet  we  shy  away  from  it  because  we  are  afraid 
that  by  being  fair  to  others  we  will  be  unfair  to  ourselves. 

The  truth  is  not  to  be  admired;  it  is  to  be  lived.  We  pr;iy 
today,  and  let  us  continue  to  pr;iy  it,  that  we  may  knnw  the 
truth,  and  live  the  truth. 

We  .\mcricans  are  tremendous  idealists.  1  doubt  if  Cod 
has  ever  endowed  a  nation  with  such  quickness  to  perceive  what 
is  noble  and  high.  But  you  know  the  defect  which  I  share  with 
the  majority  of  American  people,  that  when  an  ideal  becnmes 
thorny,  we  are  very  apt  to  drop  it,  and  think  that,  after  all. 
there  may  be  another  way  out  and  an  easier  way. 

Inaction  today  we  must  stand  out  against — and  localisms  that 
are  threatening  to  drag  this  country  back  frnni  the  high  ideal- 
ism that  it  had  in  the  war  to  a  state  of  self-contentment  and 
smugness  which  means  stagnation  and  death.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, this  thought  which  I  find  still  in  the  minds  of  many 
people — although  theoretically  they  may  say  that  change  and 
progress  are  bound  to  be — the  belief  that  the  present  order  is 
final,  and  must  be  defended  against  all  attacks,  politically,  and 
socially,  and  industrially.  Why,  my  friends,  we  of  the  .Ameri- 
can Republic,  in  our  infant  democracy — for  that  is  all  it  is — 
we  are  only  on  the  threshold  of  what  may  be.  The  present 
watchwords  and  theories  will  be  obliterated  ''n  another  century 
of  mankind,  if  mankind  is  to  progress  towards  God's  kingdom 
amon.g  men.  Future  generations  will  look  back  upon  the  de- 
fects and  the  limitations  of  our  day  as  we  do  upon  the  feudal 
ages.  Do  not  plume  yourselves  that  you  are  the  last  word  in 
social  and  industrial  progress !  Our  first  duty  is  to  be  ready 
to  study  radical  propositions — mark  my  words,  radical  propo- 
sitions— with  an  unbiased  mind.  Red  revolution  is  more  often 
due  to  the  refusal  of  conservatives  to  face  facts  than  to  any 
other  cause  or  group  of  causes.  I  shall  not  argue  the  case, 
but  T  simnlv  point  to  the  record  of  history,  from  the  strike  of 
the  Israelitish  brickmakcrs  in  Egypt  to  the  strike  of  the  .Ameri- 
can colonists  against  British  denseness,  and  to  the  strike  of 
the  Russian  peasants  aeainst  the  age-long  tyranny  of  Czar- 
dom.  Let  us  take  warning,  that  in  all  our  industrial  upheavals 
the  strikers  are  not  men  who  love  violence;  they  are  men  and 
women  like  yourselves  who  love  peace,  but  they  love  justice 
<|uitc  as  much  as  those  who  fight  to  maintain  things  as  they 
are. 

May  T  close  by  three  bits  of  advice  to  ihnse  whom  I  may 
address  as  scholars  and  whose  lives  are  dedicated  to  scholar- 
ship? No  man  can  take  a  post-graduate  course  without  havin.g 
intellectual  rcsnonsibilitv  ])laced  unon  him  which  he  can  never 
shake  himself  free  from  without  detriment  to  his  character  and 
without  inimdng  all  the  possibilities  of  his  life.  Those  three 
bits  of  advice  are.  first  of  all,  to  remember  the  truth  is  never 
a  mere  con(|uest  of  the  mind.  "There  are  three  avenues  to  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  the  world  and  of  ourselves — purposive 
action,  reasoning  thought,  and  Inviu"  affection — a  three-fold 
cord  which  is  not  duickly  broken."'  The  words  are  not  mine, 
but  those  of  Dean  Inge. 

In  the  second  place,  do  no<  'ook  on  knowledge  as  a  mere 
servant  of  nersonal  and  immediate  interests.  Knowledge  has 
something  in  store  for  vou  and  for  the  world  above  that  which 
can  be  turned  into  dollars  and  cents.  T  reco.gnize  the  value  of 
vocational  trainino'.  but  I  dread  its  abuse.  It  is  abused  all 
through  this  countrv — as  for  instance,  when  men  take  rela- 
tively easv  courses  in  order  that  they  iray  quickly  be  in  a  |i  i- 
sition  where  they  will  earn  money. 

Dr.  Pritchett,  in  his  recent  report  for  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion, speaks  about  the  way  that  .graduate  schools  are  being 
abused.  He  says  that  'here  are  many  who  are  playuig  -it 
research,  or  if  not  nlaving.  pt  least  pursuing  .some  scientific 
game  in  a  mediocre  fashi'-'n.  To  anotc  him  further,  "the  erad- 
uat"  schools  are  filled  with  researchers  whose  research  ends  in 
a  doctor's  degree."     Research   is  the  beginnin.g  of  a  life-long 


responsibility,  and  those  who  take  it  up  may  never  lay  it  down 
without,  as  i  have  already  said,  bringing  injury  to  theiuselves 
and  to  their  power  of  service. 

And.  in  the  third  place,  and  here  I  speak  to  myself  before 
I  speak  to  \ou — in  Ihe  pursuit  of  truth,  never  dodge  the  ene- 
mies of  truth,  which  is  a  very  different  thing  from  what  you 
may  think  the  enemies  of  truth.  Face  them  and  give  them 
their  due.  If  they  arc  real  enemies,  well,  smash  them!  If  it 
is  you  who  are  wrong,  and  they  who  are  right,  then  in  that 
particular  matter,  smash  yourselves  I  Do  not  cherish  your 
own  opinions.  Sit  lightly  to  them.  It  is  enough  to  be  loyal 
to  the  few  convictions  which  are  the  controlling  factors  in 
life.  And,  above  and  beyond  all.  remeinber  that  there  is  a 
power,  working  in  us  and  through  us,  it  is  true,  but  beyond 
us  as  well,  that  in  the  end  will  bring  us  all  to  that  .goal  for 
which  we  are  yearning,  and  which  can  be  summed  up  only  in 
that  noble  phrase — the  Kingdom  of  God. 


PuKSENTiNG  Gi;nerai.  Pershixc. 
TIk-  ni.m  who  can  rise  superior  to  his  own  sufferings  that 
have  taken  from  him  all  but  life  itself  can,  with  or  with  ut 
comiriission,  take  a  city  and  a  hundred  more,  for  it  is  the  iiuiii 
that  conquers  in  war  and  not  his  weapons.  The  lueasure  of 
his  movemen's  is  his  opportunity.  The  estimate  of  his  value 
rises  with  his  achievements.  It  is  honor  enough  to  be  an 
American  when  a  brother  comes  home  from  the  battle  of  free- 
dom bringing  no  spoils  of  the  war,  but  himself,  and  bringing 
on  his  shield  the  sympathy,  admiration  and  applause  of  all 
nations.  It  is  my  high  privilege  today  to  preseiU  to  you  tha' 
ni.in.  General  John  Joseph  Persliini;,  Commander  nf  the  armies 
ui  the  United  States  of  America. 


Ri:M.\iiKs  \\\  Gi;xi;r.\l  John  J.  Pi-rshink,  U.  S.  .\. 
Mr.  Cb.-mcellor.   Mr.   \ice   President,  Muiil)ers  of  the   l'"acnlty. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

It  is  a  very  distinct  privilege  to  be  here  tod.iy  to  |):irticipate 
in  tliese  wonderful  exercises.  .An  institution  \xbirh  pronn'ses 
as  much  as  this  does  is  worthy  of  the  distinguished  speakers 
who  have  addressed  you  today. 

T  must,  however,  hold  your  Chancellor  to  his  promise, 
which  be  has  mentioned,  not  to  ask  me  to  make  an  address. 
Hut  I  ill  wish  merely  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
gleet  the  members  of  this  graduating  class  and  this  splendil 
audience. 


SUMMER   SCHOOL   REGISTRATION. 

The  rci^istratidii  of  stiideiits  fur  the  Stiniinur  Term. 
June  1!)  to  Septeitiber  ■>.  l!i-i-i.  was  seventy,  bcin.si;  a 
decided  increase  over  that  of  r.i-.'l.  The  Fall  Term 
will  iipen  Octiiher  5.  lii-^-.'. 


THE  RED  BOOK— NEW  EDITION. 

The  broadcast  circulation  of  the  Aiuerican  Lhiiversity  Courier 
In  the  thousands  of  subscribers  is  but  one  evidence  of  the 
widespread  interest  in  the  institution.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  first  edition  of  the  "Three  Nations  at  the  .American  Cni- 
versity"'  was  dis]iosed  of  and  a  second  edition  called  for 
shows  the  symp.-ilby  with  which  the  purpose  of  the  sch  )ol  is 
supported. 

The  new  edition  of  tin-  Red  Hook  is  a  great  improvement 
on  the  first  one.  I*  contains  afi^ectionate  tributes  to  the  late 
Cliancellor,  Bishop  Franklin  Hamilton,  with  an  excellent  por- 
trait of  him ;  it  also  .gives  a  concise  account  of  the  oijcning 
of  the  University  by  him.  The  worthy  contributions  were 
made  by  the  Revs.  W.  V.  Kelley.  Lift  D..  recently  elitor  of 
the  Methodist  Review,  and  the  late  Rev.  George  P.  F.ckman. 
D.  D.,  LL.  D..  formerly  editor  of  the  .Vew  A'ork  Christian 
.Advocate.  The  portraits  of  the  entire  Board  of  Trustees  also 
appear  in  the  volume.  .AH  this  with  much  more  has  been 
added  to  what  was  printed  in  the  first  edition.  As  the  greater 
l)art  of  the  I'.OOO  books  are  being  mailed  from  the  offi -e.  calls 
are  pouring  in  for  copies  of  the  second  edition.  If  printed  only 
at  a  thousand  copies  at  a  time  each  of  the  new  books  would 
cost  one  dollar  and  a  half  without  posta,ge.  But  that  .■'  per- 
manent memorial  of  the  L'niversity  may  be  preserved  in  the 
home  the  new  Ri'd  Book  is  sent  to  any  one  who  will  send  to 
the  office  of  the  I'niversity  one  dollar  and  nromise  within  the 
ensuing  year  to  send  an  additional  dollar  for  the  addition  of 
the  new  proiicrty  of  the  L^nivcrsity.  In  the  meantime  they 
will  receive  the  current  issues  of  the  Lhiiversity  Courier. 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED  AT  CONVOCA- 
TION, 1922. 

Masirr  oj  Cifiiiiiirrcial  Scjriuc. 
I,ec   Siiiiicrs,  A.  1!.— Tlu-sis:     I'.rihiry   in    lUisiiicss   I'ractico. 
Masirr  of  Sfifin-c  in  Chciiiislry. 

Uriicst  William  ('.iR'niscy,   H.  .S. — 'Plicsis:    The    I'lHparati.iii  and 

Chcmiral  Xaturo  (if  Calcined  Pliosphate. 
llcrlKit  Jiihn   KrasL-,   I!.  S.— Thesis :    Physio-CMuniical   Slndit^ 

en  thf  Cyanainide  Process  of  Nitrogen  pJxation. 
Norman    VVilliam    Krasc,    H.  S. — Thesis:     A    Process    for    ihe 

Svntlu'sis  of   Urea  from  Ammonia  and  Caibon  Dioxide. 
Oliver  InIiviioIiIs  Wnlf,   1!.  S.--Thesis  :    The  Oxidation  of  Nilro- 

yen  Tetroxide. 

Master  of  Aiis. 

Samurl     I'ne    Carden,    A.  I!.— Thesis :     The    Opportnneness    of 

the   Inrarnation. 
l-layniond    Alexander    Kelser,    D.  V.  M.— Thesis :     I'.acilhis    i'.n- 

tnhnns;    Its    Patho<;eneity,   and    Its    ldentil''eation   in   Culture 

auil   t/aunicl   I'oodst'ufTs  l)v   Serological   Methods. 
Master   of   Arts   iii    Iht'Soiitacx. 
Abdul    Snla,    A.  H.— Thesis ;     All).una's    Slru.eHle    for    ludeiien- 

dence. 

Master  of  Laws  in  f'if^loniacy. 

Narciso  Estrella-Frasqiieri,  LL.  M. — T^hesis:  The  Distinction 
Between  Federal  and  State  Citizenship  in  the  United  States. 

Edward  Funston  New,  LL.  M. — Thesis :  The  Diplomacy  of  the 
.American  Revolution. 

C.eorse  Curtis  Peck,  LL.  H.— Thesis :  The  Function  of  the 
Le.yislative  Praneh  of  the  United  States  C.overnment  in  the 
Reco.yuition   of    New   C.overnnicnts   and   States. 

Hugo  \'.  (le  Pena— Thesis:  Uruj;u:iy  and  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. 

Maurice  Edward  Salsbury,  LL.  P..— Thesis :  L'nited  States- 
Canadian  Boundary. 

Doctor  of  Jiirispnidciue. 

Stuart  Lewis,  A.Vk.  LL.  M.— Thesis :  .\  Comparative  Study 
of  the  Principal  Features  of  Corrupt  Practices  Lc.gislation 
in  the  Forty-eight   States. 

Doctor  of  Cii'il  Lail: 

William  Lawrence  Clay,  LL.  M.— Thesis ;    The  Right  of  Labor 

to  Organize. 
James   Lane   Donahue,   LL.  M. — Thesis:    The    Shantung   Ques- 
tion. 
William  Thomas  Haniniack,  LL.  M. — Thesis;    Revision  of  the 

Federal  Statutes. 
Wilson  Forman  Harper.  LL.  M. — Thesis:    .Administrative  Laws 

of  the  United  States  as  Applied  to  Local  Taxation. 
Rosalie  Gardner  Jones,   A.   M.,  LL.   M. — Thesis :    Influence  of 

International  Relations  of  the  Different  Standards  of  Living 

in  Different  Countries. 
Harry  George  Mellon,  A.H..   LL.  M.— Thesis :    Jurisdiction  of 

the  Court  of  Claims. 
Lowell   William   Raymond,    A.  P>.,   LL.  M  — Thesis  :     .\mcnding 

the  Federal  Consti'ution. 
Wilmer    Franklin    Stickle,    A.  B.,  LL.  B.— Thesis  :    Petroleum 

and  Its  Effects  ou  International  Relations. 

Doctor  of  Philosot'liY. 

Joseph  Herbert  Ford,  A.M..  M.  D.— Thcsi';  ■  Removal  of  the 
Wounded  from  American  Battlefields  in  France. 

Carl  Hollidav,  .\.  M.— Thesis :  Woman's  Life  in  Colonial 
Times. 

Charles  Eniile  Morgan.ston,  I!  S.,  LL.  M.— Thesis :  The  Ap- 
pointing Power  of  the  President. 


FELLOWSHIPS  AWARDED  FOR  1922-1923. 

Fdwin    Edgar    \'oigt    to    study    Semitics    ;it    \'ale    University. 

James  Ernest  .Ains worth  Johnstone  to  study  Classics  at  Ox- 
ford University. 

Lester  Bowles  Pearson  to  study  History  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity. 

Thomas  Fitzgerald  Carroll  to  study  Political  Science  at  the 
American  University. 


TABLE  TALK 

It  is  intcrcstin.^  U>  imic  the  kind  nf  men  ])eople  of 
tlifferc'iit  niiiids  desire-  fur  I'resident  nt  lite  United 
States.  One  is  sure  that  onl)  a  niiiit;iry  leader  like 
Washinofon  shmild  lie  clinseii  ;  annliier  vvnuld  lia\e  a 
statesman  like  WClister;  andtlier  :i  |i(ililiiian  like 
.\rtlnir:  ;niiillier  a  tinaneii'r  like  ILaniillim;  .-lUdtlier  a 
liler:ir\  m;m  like  I  lawtlidrni-.  Ilnw  lia^  il  wnrked  to 
have  a  nKin  oi  tlie  peuple  like  Lincciln? 

The  ;;reatesl  ai'i^iniienl  ai^ainst  ('ert;iin  ol  the  ".\nti- 
l'',nf(ireement  .\d\(icates"  is  their  ailnn.s^inn  that  they 
have  no  reverence  for  law,  as  law. 
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officers  of  tlie  Board  of  Trustees. 

President,  Mr,  John   C,   Letts. 

First   Vice-President,   Mr.   William   S.    Pilling. 

Second   Vice-President,  Mr.   William   Knowles  Cooper. 

Treasurer,    Mr.    William    S.    Corliy. 

Secretary,   Cliarle..;   W.    Baldvviii,   D.    D. 

Board  of  Trustees. 
Class  of  1923. 


Mr.  John  L.    Aleock,   Md. 
Ur,   Charles   W.    Baldwin,   Md. 
Bishop  Joseph    F.    Berry,   Pa. 
Ur.   Jabez   G.    Bickerton,    Pa. 
Hon.   Jnlian   S.    Carr,   N.    C. 
Mr.    William    S.    Corby,    D.    C. 

Bishop    |.;ail   Criiiist..u,   Ohio. 

Bishop    Collins    Denny.   Va. 


Robert    S.    Ingraham.    Wi«. 
I.    John    F.    Keator,    Pa. 

George  H.   M.Txwell,  Mass. 
1.   J.    Frank    Robinson,    111. 
.  John  W.   Sparks.   Pa. 
1.    George    C.    Stiirgiss.    VV     V« 

Alfred  Charles  True,   IJ.   C. 


Class  of  1927. 


Hon.  John  E.  Andrus,  N.  Y. 
Mr.    Gordon    Baltelle,    Ohio. 
Mr.  Charles    1     Bell,  D.  C. 
Mr.    Edwanl  'F.    Colladay,    D.    C. 
Mr.   Wm.   Knowles  Cooper.    U.   C. 
Mr.   Calvert   Crary,   Mass. 
Mr.   Frederick  A.    Fennins,   D.   C. 
Dr.    Gilbert    H.    Grosvenor,    D.    C. 


Hon.  Warren  o.  Harding,  Ohio. 
Col.  H.  O.  S.  Heistand.  U.  S.  A.,  O, 
Mr.  John  C.  Letts.  1).  C. 
Bishop  Willia.Ti  F.  McDowell,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Geo.  F.  Washburn,  Mass. 
Dr.  William  R.  Wedderspoon,  111. 
Hon.   William  Lee   Woodcock.   Pa. 


Class  of  1931. 


Col.    Peter  M.  Anderson,   D.    C. 
IT..n.  William  T.  Bryan.  Fla. 
Ur.  Arthur  C   Christie,   U.   C. 
.Mrs.   Sarah   B.   Cochran,   Pa. 
Hon.   Josephus   Daniels,    N.   C. 
Mr.   George  W.   Dixon,  111. 
Mr.   William  T.   Faux.  Pa. 
Ur.  WilUam  T.  GaUiher.  D.  C. 


M..  Charles  C.  Glover,  D.  C, 
Bishop  John  W.    H 


C.    Nichols 


n  c. 


D,    C. 


Clarence   F.    Norment,   D.   C. 
Mr.  William  S.   Pilling,  Pa. 
Mr.  A.   M.   Schoyer,   iFl. 
Hon.    Samuel    R.    Van    Sant.    Minn 
BMhop  Luther   B.   Wilson,  N.   Y. 
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"The  Lord  Bless  Yod  and  Keep  You" 
Words  Spoken  by  Bishop  McDowell  When  This  Photograph  Was  Taken 


INAUGURATION  OF  LUCIUS  CHARLES  CLARK  AS  CHANCELLOR 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 

Memorial  Continental  Hall,  December  15,  1922  at  4:30  o'clock 
PROGRAM 

ACADEMIC   PROCESSION. 


Mr.   John   C.   Letts,   President   of   the   Board    of   Trustees, 
Presiding. 

INVOCATION. 

By  the  Reverend  Joseph  J.  Muir,  Chaplain   of  the  United 

States  Senate. 

Our  Father,  and  our  God.  the  God  of  our  fathers,  to 
whom  in  the  early  interests  of  our  land  and  the  establish- 
ment of  our  institutions  Thou  didst  give  Thy  blessing  to  rest 
upon  this  fair  country,  we  thank  Thee  that  among  all  its  prog- 
ress there  has  been  the  recognized  need  of  education  in  all 


its  various  phases  of  development.  We  thank  Thee  for  this 
institution  under  whose  auspices  we  gather  this  afternoon; 
and  we  humbly  beseech  of  Thee  that  large  blessings  may 
crown  its  every  endeavor,  tliat  in  this  form  of  a  higher 
education  there  may  be  such  advance  made  that  under  this 
new  administration  great  direction  of  forces  in  the  higher  ele- 
ments of  thought  may  be  evidenced  that  God  himself  may 
be  glorified;  and  that" here  gathered  together  the  representa- 
tives of  the  great  institutions  of  our  country,  we  may  bow 
reverently,   seeking   Heaven's  benediction. 

Remember  the  President  of  the   United  States.     Give  him 
wisdom  in  every  problem,  and  lead  him  onward  in  the  under- 
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standing  of  truth  and  of  righteousness,  that  he,  willi  liis  fiun- 
ily  of  advisors,  may  find  tlial  ihey  are  doing  (.'.oil's   will,  and 
serving   the   hest    welfare   of   our   heloved    land. 
We  hunihly  ;isk   in  Jesus   Christ's  name. 

INSTALLATION    OF   THE   CHANCELLOR. 

Conducted  by  Bishop  William  Fraser  McDowell,  President 

of  the  Board   of  Education   of  the    Methodist 

Episcopal   Church. 

Bishop  McDowell  said,  "In  the  year  IS!).'!,  the  American 
University  was  chartered  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
for  the  promotion  of  education.  There  have  been  four  Chan- 
cellors: Bishop  John  F'letcher  Hurst,  the  I'^oundcr ;  Bishop 
Charles  C.  McCabe,  The  Rev.  Franklin  llamilton.  Retire  1 
Bishop  John  'W.  Hamilton." 

In  June,  ^<^'.2:l,  the  Trustees  elected  the  Rev.  Lucius  Charles 
Clark,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  to  be  Chancellor.  We  here  and 
now  formally  install  him.  We  invest  him  with  all  the  rights, 
dignities  and  privileges,  and  with  full  confidence  and  faith- 
ful pledge  of  loyal  co-operation  commit  to  him  the  duties, 
lesponsibilities  and  obligations  of  that  high  ofifice. 

Therefore,  in  behalf  of  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity, the  oath  of  oflfice  is  hereby  administered  to  Lucius 
Charles  Clark,  the  charter  and  keys  of  the  University,  its 
symbols  of  aiitliority,  arc  presented  to  him  and  he  is  invested 
with  the  appropriate  academic  insignia  of  his  office. 

.And  upon  this  act  performed  for  the  glory  of  God.  in  the 
interest  of  true  religion,  sound  learning,  genuine  patriotism, 
wholesome  internationalism  and  the  welfare  of  humanity,  we 
solemnly  invoke  the  good  will  of  students,  graduates,  patrons 
and  friends  of  the  University,  and  the  abundant  favor  and 
blessing  of  Almighty  God. 

Lucius  Charles  Clark,  do  you  promise  to  keep  and  uphold 
the  American  L'niversity ;  to  maintain  her  laws  and  her  ideals; 
to  broaden  her  service  in  the  world ;  to  seek  out  youth  of  high 
aspiration  and  promise ;  to  enthrone  teachers  of  quickening 
and  inspiring  power;  to  find  men  and  women  of  generous 
spirit  and  adequate  means ;  to  advance  the  boundaries  of  hu- 
man knowledge:  to  enrich  human  life  with  poetry  and  science 
and  to  ennoble  human  character  with  lofty  purpose  and  Christ- 
like consecration ;  to  hold  in  everlasting  regard  the  things  that 
are  true,  honorable,  just,  pure,  lovely  and  of  good  report;  to 
face  the  future  with  hope  unquenchable,  with  labor  untiring, 
with  faith  unterrified ;  and  above  all  things  to  love  truth, 
honor  and  service?" 

Chancellor  Clark  answered.  "In  this  great  presence,  with  a 
sober  sense  of  my  own  insufficiencv,  I  take  this  office  and 
this  oath;  and  with  heart,  mind  and  strength.  I  give  mvself 
to  this  high  and  holy  task.  As  best  I  can  I  will  be  Chan- 
cellor for  the  American  University — God  help  me — so  I  will." 

Presentation  of  the  keys  and  charter  by  Mr.  Letts,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Investment  with  the  Hood  of  the  University  by  Dr.  Albert 
Osborn,  who  has  served  with  every  Chancellor  the  American 
University  has  had. 

Bishop  McDowell  then  added  : 

"The  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you. 

The  Lord  make  His  face  to  shine  upon  you. 

."And  be  gracious  unto  you; 

The  Lord  lift  up  His  countenance  upon  you 

.'Xnd  give  you   peace.     .'\men." 

GREETINGS    FROM   THE   PRESIDENT   OF   THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

Read  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Baldwin,  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of   Trustees 

THE   WHITE   HOUSE, 
Washington. 

December    15,    1922. 
Dear  Sirs: 

I  sincerely  regret  that  pressure  of  other  duties  makes  it 
impossible  for  me  to  share  with  you  the  public  installation  of 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Lucius  C.  Clark,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the 
American  University.  As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
I  send  my  most  cordial  greetings  and  best  wishes  to  you 
and  to  him  on  this  day  of  the  formal  beginning  of  his  ad- 
ministration which  I  hope  will  be  long  and  useful  in  the  highest 
degree. 


The  plans  and  purposes  of  the  American  University  have 
a  very  jjrofound  nieanin.g  for  the  nation  itself  and  for  the 
world  at  large.  It  seems  to  nic  very  significant  that  we 
should  have  ibis  institution  here  at  the  Capital,  proposing 
under  expert  guidance  to  utilize  the  vast  and  highly  valuable 
educational  res<iurces  and  materials  available  in  our  libraries, 
nuiseums  and  archives;  and  especially  to  take  advantage  of 
tile  presence  here  of  scholars  distinguished  in  every  depart- 
ment of  advanced  learning.  The  United  Slates  though  one  of 
the  younger  nations  is,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  rich  in  all 
the  materials  that  make  for  educational  strength  and  progress. 
We  shall  certainly  be  false  to  luu'  highest  duty,  to  the  world 
in  which  we  live,  and  to  the  times  through  which  we  are 
passing  if  with  our  possessions  we  fail  for  any  reason  to 
make  our  largest  possible  contribution  to  the  higher  life  of 
the  world. 

Please  be  assured  of   my  most  cordial  greetings  to  the   re- 
tiring Chancellor,  to  the  incoming  Chancellor,  to  the  trustees 
and  all   others  gathered  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Signed:  Warukn  G.   H.^rdinc. 
Trustees   of  the   American   Univcrsitv, 
Washington,   D.  C. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

By  Chancellor  Lucius  Charles  Clark. 

Mr.  PRKsicnNT,  HoNORi'D  Guests  anu   Friends  of  the 
American  University: 

1  have  been  able  to  discover  but  one  theme  for  this  oc- 
casion.    Thrit  theme  is 

THE   AMERICAN    UNIVERSITY. 

The  American  University  is  the  product  of  a  Prophet's 
vision.  It  is  the  dream  of  the  Christian  seer.  It  is  the 
intellectual  aspiration  of  a  great  church.  It  is  an  at- 
tempted climax  of  Protestant  scholastic  attainment.  It 
has  been  an  altar  for  the  prayers  and  gifts  of  a  inulti- 
tude.  It  is  pledged  to  the  best  intellectual  effort  in  behalf 
of  piety  and  patriotism  this  nation  can  make.  It  is  a  con- 
tributor to  the  world's  gnod. 

IDEALS,  MEN  AND  MONEY. 

The  blue  print  of  a  yesterday  will  not  fully  answer 
for  the  constructing  process  of  our  today.  Whatever 
were  the  apparent  difficulties  under  which  the  fathers 
worked,  they  left  no  barriers  builded  against  the  day  of 
our  toil.  We  have  limitations,  but  not  of  their  doing. 
They  sought  and  obtained  a  charter  which  granted  them 
and  us  power  to  "confer  diplomas  and  the  usual  college 
and  university  degrees  and  honorary  degrees."  They  had 
the  unlimited  sweep  of  vision  that  was  to  permit  us  to 
do  anything  that  could  be  done  by  any  university  on 
earth  when  men  and  money  are  available  for  the  task. 

They  saw  and  advocated  an  educational  institution  that 
was  to  be  builded  at  the  Nation's  Capital  to  do  special 
graduate  and  research  work.  This  appealed  to  them  as 
the  unique  field  we  first  should  enter.  They  never  fixed 
upon  their  successors  the  necessity  of  doing  this  kind  of 
work  and  nothing  more.  It  is  apparent  in  any  study  of 
our  problem  that  the  first  task  and  constant  effort  of  The 
American  University  should  be  in  graduate  and  research 
work.     It  is  at  present  her  only  and  exclusive  task. 

There  is  an  unquestioned  opportunity  and  responsibility 
upon  The  American  University  for  undergraduate  work. 
Because  of  lack  of  funds  and  accommodations  the 
schools  of  the  land  are  inadequate  for  the  youth  of  the 
land.  Entrance  classes  are  limited.  We  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  those  overburdened.  The  local  obligation  will 
not  give  way  by  recognizing  some  of  the  fine  advantages 
our  Washington  youth  now  have.  The  younger  boys 
and  girls  of  colle.ge  years  and  attainment  are  entitled  to 
an  unhampered  college  course.  They  should  reap  the 
large  advantage  of  college  spirit  and  fraternal  benefit  that 
was  yours  and  mine.  Part-time  .students  and  disarranged 
hours  and  the  enforced  mingling  of  youth  and  years  will 
never  bring  about  a  college  life  that  inany  of  the  young 
men  and  maidens  most  desire  and  need.  When  a  dormi- 
tory is  at  our  disposal  upon  our  great  University  campus 
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that  will  accommodate  one  hundred  students,  I  would 
dare  to  say  we  could  open  a  school  of  highest  grade  for 
a  limited  number  of  undergraduates. 

We  are  now  a  graduate  school,  the  only  exclusive 
graduate  school  in  this  country.  We  give  only  the 
higher  degrees.  In  this  field  there  is  offered  to  a  uni- 
versity or  to  a  student  no  larger  opportunity  than  the 
city  of  Washington  offers. 

hiishop  Cranston  expressed  the  ideal  ot  the  University 
in  these  words:  "To  create  here  at  the  National  Cap- 
ital a  commanding  center  of  advanced  tcachmg  which 
shall  be  at  once  reverently  Christian  and  fearlessly  pro- 
gressive." The  American  University  stands  for  the 
highest  type  of  scholarship,  bhe  docs  not  undertake  to 
shield  any  student  from  any  theory  of  life.  She  will 
undertake  to  say  that  the  investigation  made  will  be  with 
men  who  will  build  no  barriers  to  faith.  She  will  en- 
deavor to  lead  every  student  to  find  the  real  Christian 
interpretation  for  the  problems  of  life. 

Our  fathers  did  their  task  well.  They  sought  to  build 
a  material  plant  where  the  work  could  be  done  and  col- 
lect sufficient  endowment  with  which  to  meet  the  demands 
of  a  teaching  force.  Thomas  Carlyle,  in  his  inaugural 
address  as  Kector  of  Edinburgh  University,  made  an 
earnest  plea  for  endowments.  We  are  in  an  honored  line 
when  doing  such  service.  We  plead  for  endowments.  It 
is  our  hope  as  well  as  that  of  every  other  college  and 
university  of  the  land.  Every  professorship  endowed 
means  a  new  field  entered. 

As  fast  as  means  are  obtainable  and  the  men  can  be 
discovered  or  developed  we  want  to  bring  together  a 
teaching  force  worthy  of  our  place  in  the  Capital  of  this 
country.  In  this  theory  six  men  maj-  mean  more  than  six 
hundred.  We  are  most  interested  in  the  product  of  the 
instruction  and  the  instructor.  Bishop  Nicholson  put  into 
a  paragraph  the  illustration  of  what  is  meant.  "What 
were  the  Academy  without  Plato?  What  were  Alex- 
andria without  Origen,  or  what  Rugby  without  Arnold  ? 
For  fifty-five  years  Richard  Busby  taught  at  Westmin- 
ster, but  in  that  time  Westminster  turned  out  Dryden, 
Cowley  and  Prior  among  the  poets ;  Atterbury  and 
South  among  the  theologians ;  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the 
builder  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral;  John  Locke,  the  phi- 
losopher ;  generals  and  statesmen  beyond  naming."  We 
want  a  group  of  men  unhampered  who  can  give  an  un- 
divided service  of  teaching.  We  who  are  called  to  ad- 
ministration and  business  and  politics  must  give  these 
educational  servants  their  fullest  chance. 

WASHINGTON— A  UNIVERSITY  CENTER. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  chancellor  uf  a  university 
trying  to  put  in  order  an  outline  of  idealized  educational 
effort.  We  assume  that  this  is  much  easier  in  the  begin- 
ning of  an  administration  than  in  the  struggle  of  attain- 
ment. John  Henry  Newman,  as  Rector  of  the  Catholic 
University  in  Dublin,  applied  his  brilliant  mind  to  the 
study  of  the  needs  of  a  university.  He  put  in  line  phrases 
this  study  under  the  topic,  "The  Idea  of  a  University." 
His  description  would  make  us  think  he  was  dreaming  of 
the  ideal  situation  in  which  The  American  University  is 
placed.  The  greatest  possibilities  he  desired  are  sur- 
rounding us  on  every  side. 

Enclose  the  city  of  Washington  and  you  have  gathered 
in  one  place  the  most  complete  material  equipment  for  a 
university  that  can  be  lound  in  the  world.  Add  to  this 
the  remarkable  group  of  scholars,  scientists  and  special- 
ists centered  here  and  you  have  a  suggestion  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  university  in  the  nation's  Capital. 

Poverty  has  always  circumscribed  the  scholar  and  the 
school.  It  may  have  stabilized  them  both.  The  insist- 
ence for  endowment  funds  in  educational  institutions  has 
been  so  great  that  there  has  been  left  only  the  occasional 
unbroken  noble  campus  in  the  world.  The  University  in 
Paris  parted  with  its  vast  domain  and  has  had  to  live 
a  cramped  life  ever  since.  World  universities  have 
always  tried  to  have  space  enough  for  men  to  live  and 
move  and  have  their  being  without  forever  falling  in 
each  other's  way.  The  great  universities  of  the  world 
are  usually  located  in  the  great  cities.  Ninety-two  acres 
on  the  very  crest  line  of  this  Capital  city  of  ours  is  tlie 
inheritance  of  those  interested  today  in  The  American 


University.  Our  danger  point  is  in  a  possible  division 
that  would  make  for  probable  dividends.  No  man  has 
vision  clear  enough  to  say  how  great  will  be  the  need  in 
years  to  come  of  all  the  land  we  now  possess. 

An  American  university  should  be  so  located  as  to 
give  students  some  chance  of  self-support.  Students 
cannot  live  upon  poetry  or  thrive  even  upon  the  best 
philosophy.  The  student  having  abundant  resources 
wholly  furnished  by  another  has  never  in  this  land  done 
most  for  the  public  good.  It  is  the  man  who  wants  a 
chance  to  live  and  work  and  study  who  will  yield  largest 
results  upon  that  invested  in  him.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  a  rotation  of  government  employes  to  give  the  ad- 
vantage of  Washington  and  her  institutions  would  be  a 
good  expression  ot  our  democracy.  There  may  be 
nothing  to  recommend  this  suggestion,  but  it  is  self- 
evident  that  those  who  serve  the  Government  have  an  ad- 
vantage that  is  unequalled  elsewhere  in  all  the  land.  The 
American  University  undertakes  to  do  her  full  part  in 
giving  these  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Americas,  and  of 
the  whole  world,  her  best  services  tor  their  common  good. 

President  Uamel  Coit  Oilman  ot  Johns  Hopkins  writes 
interestingly  of  "The  Launching  ot  a  University."  it  is 
a  vastly  different  thing  to  launch  a  university  on  the 
crest  ot  a  few  millions  of  dollars  than  it  is  to  launch  a 
university  upon  the  good  wishes  and  hopes  and  fears  ot 
even  many  people.  Uur  American  University  craft  was 
of  such  Leviathan  aspiration  that  for  twenty-five  years 
she  never  ventured  out  on  the  intellectual  sea  of  life. 
We  are  only  a  few  years  set  to  going  and  no  man  yet  is 
sure  of  the  better  course  to  take.  For  thirty  years  and 
more  the  wisest  men  of  church  and  state  have  sat  in 
council  devising  the  best  way  to  found  here  in  Wash- 
ington the  greatest  university.  Many  of  the  visions 
budded  into  the  castles  of  fancy  for  this  City  of  Letters 
have  already  been  destroyed,  i'he  wonder  will  forever 
remain  of  the  faith  and  perseverance  of  these  men  and 
women  who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  gave  themselves 
to  this  enterprise  betore  a  door  was  opened  or  a  professor 
chosen  or  a  student  accepted. 

INTELLIGENT  NATIONALISM  AND 
INTERNATIONALISM. 

The  university  will  last  as  long  as  the  nation.  The 
influence  of  some  universities  lives,  though  the  nation  in 
which  they  were  born  has  long  been  dead.  The  history 
and  life  of  our  University,  with  others,  will  be  the  bal- 
ancing influence  to  the  movements  of  parties  and  the 
changes  in  political  progress.  The  saving  power  of  the 
world  is  not  in  the  masses,  though  the  masses  must  be 
saved.  True  leadership  is  the  only  hope  of  real  democ- 
racy. You  will  not  arrive  at  truth  by  simply  taking  a 
ballot.  The  hope  of  democratic  institutions,  both  in 
church  and  state,  is  in  the  men  and  women  who  have 
learned  to  think  straight,  with  a  moral  pathway  over 
which  to  go,  and  a  spiritual  passion  to  drive  them  on. 
You  can  palsy  the  hand  of  anarchy  with  a  clear  head 
and  a  pure  heart. 

This  Government  has  done  her  part  in  furnishing  a 
ground-work  for  education.  This  is  especially  true  as  it 
applies  to  Washington.  Professor  Balfour  declared 
"there  is  no  city  in  the  world  where  scientific  study  can 
be  pursued  to  so  great  advantage  as  in  Washington."  By 
act  of  legislation  students  are  given  free  use  of  all  the 
Government  has  in  educational  advantages.  In  this  the 
nation  has  done  well.  These  advantages  are  open  to  men 
of  high  or  low  degree,  the  rich  or  the  poor,  and  to  those 
of  every  faith. 

To  articulate  these  advantages  freely  offered  by  gov- 
ernmental act  and  hold  them  to  ideals  untrammeled  by 
political  change  or  unmolested  by  competitive  ambitions 
is  the  task  of  the  men  of  the  schools.  They  must  be  men 
who  are  dedicated  to  truth  for  truth's  sake. 

"The  true  university  is  a  collection  of  books."  said 
Carlyle.  A  survey  of  any  school  takes  its  library  into 
account.  The  American  University  has  a  fine  library  in 
its  own  name.  Its  library  and  that  of  every  other  edu- 
cational institution  of  the  land  becomes  insignificant 
when  placed  beside  our  Library  of  Congress,  named  as 
one  of  the  three  greatest  libraries  in  the  world,  visited 
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by  one  million  persons  every  year.  "Every  branch  of 
human  knowledge  has  a  literary  deposit  in  Washington." 
Every  theme,  from  music  to  mammals,  finds  here  its  best 
expression.  Music  in  the  greatest  musical  library  the 
world  possesses  and  mammals  in  the  finest  of  museums. 

American  university  life — in  fact,  the  life  of  the  world 
— is  destined  to  center  here.  Washington  is  the  acknowl- 
edged political  capital  of  the  world.  It  is  for  us  to  make 
it  the  educational  capital  of  the  world.  What  sort  of 
direction  sliall  it  have?  We  have  read  of  "soggy  headed 
professors  sitting  on  high  stools  trying  to  work  out 
abstruse  problems  with  no  heart  behind  their  work  and 
with  no  enthusiasm  steaming  through."  An  American 
university  must  be  true  to  life  as  our  people  live  it. 
Pedantic  scholarship  is  not  the  American  type.  We  will 
have  no  Hegal  say  that  "Learning  is  the  knowledge  of 
things  which  have  no  value  except  that  others  don't 
know  them."  The  intellectually  brutal  inust  find  for  him- 
self another  arena.  Scholarship  with  us  must  have  in  it 
the  fine  quality  of  sympathy.  The  men  called  to  work  on 
the  intellectual  fabric  embracing  the  American  ideal  arc 
those  who  work  in  the  reality  of  experience.  These  re- 
search students  of  ours  may  bring  dissertations  of  theme 
and  character  the  most  of  us  do  not  understand,  but  their 
efforts  must  be  for  the  common  good.  Of  necessity  the 
returns  upon  the  university  product  in  graduate  work  is 
a  democratic  denomination.  If  it  is  any  good  at  all,  it 
must  be  for  the  good  of  all.  It  is  not  for  the  glory  of 
the  few.  The  real  American  university  must  be  a  con- 
tributor to  the  common  welfare  of  all.  Her  workers  are 
all  builders. 

I  will  not  particularize,  but  would  suggest  by  way  of 
illustration  our  educational  program  for  the  present.  We 
specialize  in  those  subjects  that  are  best  otTered  in  our 
surrounding  advantages. 

The  American  University  attempts  to  prepare  men  for 
a  better  service  to  their  country.  Many  of  the  nations  of 
the  earth  have  a  trained  diplomatic  and  consular  service. 
We  admit  the  pre-eminent  natural  qualifications  of  Amer- 
icans, but  we  are  bound  to  say  that  political  parties  who 
through  Presidents  make  possible  our  foreign  program 
will  find  it  easier  if  there  is  a  group  of  men  who  have 
had  training  in  the  schools  of  foreign  service.  There  is 
no  other  place  in  the  land  where  the  schools  can  furnish 
this  training  as  they  can  in  Washington.  The  attempt 
has  only  been  made  in  recent  years,  and  the  schools  of- 
fering such  courses  are  the  Foreign  Service  School  of 
Georgetown  University  and  the  School  of  Diplomacy  and 
Jurisprud  :nce  of  The  American  University. 

World  trade,  world  tariffs  and  world  traffic  may  never 
be  settled  by  the  schoolmen,  but  the  American  youth  who 
will  dictate  all  vital  and  essential  lines  for  our  future 
has  a  right  to  the  fullest  instruction  and  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  study  and  research  that  can  be  given  him. 
Industrial  turmoils  at  home  and  abroad  will  never  be 
settled  by  any  chance  happening.  No  problem  is  settled 
until  it  is  settled  right.  Here  is  an  open  field  for  stu- 
dent and  specialist.  Where  are  our  educational  facili- 
ties for  training  in  trade  expansion  ?  Business  is  the 
practical  world  ruler.  Other  nations  help  and  protect 
their  merchants  in  foreign  markets.  The  flag  must  fol- 
low the  salesman  as  well  as  the  soldier.  The  American 
University  in  its  School  of  Business  Administration  has 
an  ideal  larger  than  the  phrase  would  indicate.  Our 
dream  is  of  the  day  when  her  scholars  and  teachers  shall 
make  a  real  contribution  to  national  and  international 
commercial  relations. 

THE  INTELLECTUAL  REBIRTH  OF 
PROTESTANTISM. 

Protestant  Christianity  is  no  longer  spending  her 
energies  in  protest,  but  is  marshalling  her  forces  for  con- 
quest. There  is  a  new  spirit  for  the  new  day.  The 
universities  are  helping  interpret  this  spirit  in  terms  of 
service. 

The  Liberal  Arts  will  ever  remain  the  fountain  from 
which  our  individual  and  national  ideals  will  flow.  The 
nation  must  not  be  permitted  to  lose  its  soul  trying  to 
save  its  body.  The  nation  cannot  live  by  bread  alone. 
Her  ideals  are  greater  than  her  self-interests. 

Religion  has  never  had  an  easy  road  over  which  to 


drive  her  merchandise  of  good  and  mercy.  The  Bible 
tells  of  a  fool-proof  road  which  is  cast  up  into  a  high- 
way, but  also  knowingly  intimates  that  it  is  no  crowded 
path.  If  there  is  one  thing  needed  in  church  and  state, 
it  is  for  folks  who  can  think  straight.  A  man  is  what 
his  philosophy  makes  him.  What  he  does  is  determined 
by  his  phil(]sophical  position.  An  institution  is  determined 
by  its  philosophy.  The  philosophy  expounded  at  The 
American  University  makes  evident  the  reality  of  the 
spiritual  world.  As  a  Christian  institution,  this  should 
be  its  supreme  work.  Philosophy  is  materialistic  and 
mechanical,  or  spiritual  and  purposive.  Our  teaching  is 
spiritual  and  personal.  Personal  intelligence  as  the 
source  and  sustainer  of  all  things  underlies  the  instruc- 
tion in  every  department  given  at  The  American  Uni- 
versity. 

The  psychology  of  today  has  distanced  that  of  twenty 
years  ago.  Racial  psychology  and  the  experimental 
psychology  in  which  The  American  University  is  spe- 
cializing were  unknown  to  those  studying  twenty  years 
ago.  Where  is  there  a  more  vital  theme  for  the  men  in 
church  and  state?  Every  diplomat,  every  foreign  repre- 
sentative, every  missionary,  every  world  trader  would 
be  greatly  benefited  in  the  study  of  racial  psychology 
that  will  help  him  understand  the  life  of  the  other  man 
and  the  other  nation.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  says,  "I  am 
convinced  that  there  is  no  more  evil  thing  in  the  present 
world  than  race  prejudice — it  is  the  worst  thing  in  life." 
\Vc  are  permitting  race  prejudice,  personal  privilege,  na- 
tional antagonism,  selfishness  to  regulate  our  acts  be- 
tween men  and  races  and  classes  and  workers  when  we 
should  seek  to  know,  regard,  and  sympathize  with  the 
other  man  or  nation.  This  helpful  attitude  is  not  born  of 
ignorance,  but  of  intelligence.  I  heard  our  honored 
President  say  to  a  small  group  of  callers,  "In  good  will 
we  seek  the  tranquillity  of  the  vvurld."  True  intelligence 
stands  for  this  idealism. 

"In  nature  there's  no  blemish  but  the  mind. 
None  can  be  called  deformed,  but  the  unkind." 

The  fabric  of  our  national  character  is  being  woven 
in  the  institutions  that  are  about  us.  Yonder  is  the  Cap- 
itol, the  depository  of  the  people's  judgment.  Guarding 
the  Capitol  is  the  Cathedral,  the  repository  of  the  peo- 
ple's faith  and  hope.  Backing  these  and  surrounding 
both  is  the  University,  the  creator  of  the  people's  leader- 
ship and  the  inspiration  of  the  people's  thought.  These 
three  institutions  occupying  hilltops  of  our  sur- 
rounding grandeur,  are  the  guardians  of  the  state.  They 
make  possible  a  Washington  and  a  Lincoln  monument  and 
the  field  of  Arlington  that  lies  near  by.  Highest  intel- 
lectuality must  mean  highest  interest  in  and  inspiration 
for  humanity. 

Bishop  McDowell  speaks  our  conviction  when  he  said, 
"The  youth  of  the  universities  and  colleges,  the  men  and 
women  who  have  studied  in  America  and  Britain,  are  the 
youth  who  are  the  makers  of  tomorrow  and  can  make 
China  and  Japan  and  India  Christian.  Nobody  else  will 
do  it."  In  the  world  field  The  American  University  can 
make  quick  returns.  Her  students  have  come  from  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  colleges  and  universities  of 
our  own  land  and  these  have  mingled  with  students  of 
twelve  universities  of  foreign  lands.  Her  students  are 
now  in  places  of  trust  in  foreign  fields.  The  sort  of 
science  and  scholarship  that  turns  into  social  service  for 
mankind  is  that  upon  which  we  depend.  A  consecrated 
devotion  plus  a  community  duty  is  the  least  we  can  per- 
mit. We  can  well  take  our  place  with  Mahomet  and  de- 
clare, "I  abhor  the  learned  in  his  infidelities  and  the  fool 
in  his  devotions." 

The  Pope  in  Rome  has  been  giving  special  watch  care 
from  the  beginning  to  "The  Catholic  University  of 
America,"  located  in  Washington.  Four  Bishops  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  have  given  some  of  their 
best  years  with  their  experience  and  efforts  to  the  found- 
ing of  The  American  University.  The  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  repeatedly 
taken  favorable  action  on  The  American  University. 
This  Conference  declared  in  1893  that,  "It  is  the  im- 
perative duty  of  the  Protestant  Church  to  provide  in  the 
city  of  Washington  a  university.  Christian,  catholic,  tol- 
erant and  American."     Great  men  in  the  world's  affairs 
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have  nfficially  associated  themselves  with  the  promotion 
of  The  American  University.  Our  great  Presidents, 
McKinley.  Roosevelt  and  Harding,  during  their  terms  of 
office  have  been  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
The  American  University.  There  are  members  of  the 
present  Board  of  Trustees  who  have  given  a  loyal 
service  to  the  institution  from  its  beginning  until  now. 
These  Trustees  consider  no  task  too  difficult,  or  require- 
ments of  time  and  money  too  great  for  them  to  assume. 
All  these  are  backed  by  an  expectant  church  and  a  hope- 
ful  Protstantism. 

There  comes  to  me  now  the  high  privilege  of  an  asso- 
ciation with  such  as  these  in  the  task  most  thrilling.  If 
there  are  grave  responsibilities,  I  hope  to  match  them 
with  a  devotion  to  duty.  If  there  are  seeming  great 
obstacles  I  would  like  to  discover  the  greater  oppor- 
tunity. If  here  is  a  way  we  can  honor  our  Lord  in  an 
added  emphasis  in  Christian  education  I  would  like  to 
seek  it  in  His  way.  If  this  suggests  the  task  to  which 
you  have  called  me,  then  I  come  to  declare  that  all  I  am 
and  have  are  cheerfully  pledged  to  you  and  to  the  church 
general  and  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  our  Eternal 
Teacher  and  our  Lord. 


LIST  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  WITH  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES APPOINTED  TO  ATTEND 
THE  INAUGURAL  SERVICES. 

Albion  College 

The  Reverb-xd  Oscar  Olson,  A.B.,  B.D.,  D.D. 

Allegheny  College 

Albert  Lee  BALnwiN,  A.B. 

Archaeological  Society  of  Washington 

Mitchell  Carroll,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Art  and  Archaeological  Lea.gue 

George  S.  Duncan,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Baker  University 

Honorable  Philip  Pitt  Campbell,  A.B.,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

Baldwin-Wallace  College 

Charles  V.  Wheeler,  A.B. 

Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church 

Abram  W.  Harris,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

Boston  University 

Dillon  Bronson,  A.B.,  S.T.B.,  D.D. 
Wilbur  Fiske  Crafts,  A.M.,  S.T.B.,  Pn.D. 

Boston  University,  School  of  Theology 

William  Armstead  Haggerty,  A.B.,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

Brown  University 

Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Ph.B.,  A.M. 

University  of  Buffalo 

Mary  O'Malley,  A.B.,  M.D. 

University  of  California 

Albert  L.  Barrows,  A.B.,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Chicago 

Harold  G.  Moui.ton,  Ph.D. 

Clark  University 

George  Albert  Morlock,  A.B. 

Cornell  College 

William  Clinton  Alden,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 


Cornell  University 

Albert  Osborn,  A.B.,  S.T.D. 

Dartmouth  College 

Warren  C.  Kj:ndall,  B.S. 

University  of  Denver 

Paul  Thoburn  Mayo,  A.B.,  A.M. 

DePauw  University 

President  George  Richmond  Grose,  A.B.,  S.T.B.,   D.D., 
LL.D. 

Dickinson  College 

Dickinson  College,  President  James  H.  Morgan,  A.B., 
Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

CuNo  H.  Rudolph. 

Public  Schools,  District  of  Columbia 

Superintendent  Frank  \V.  Ballou,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Fairmont  Seminary 

Principal  Aritiui;  Ramsay,  A.B.,  D.D. 

Fixed  Nitrogen  Research  Laboratory 

Frederick  G.  Cottrell,  B.S.,  Ph.D. 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute 

The  Reverend  James  Shera  Montgomery,  B.D.,  D  D. 

Georgetown  University 

The  Reverend  William  T.  Tallen,  Ph.D. 

George  Washington  University 

President  Howard  Lincoln  Hodokins,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D. 

Grinnell  College 

Senator  Charles  A.  Rawson,  A.B. 

Hamliue  University 

Honorable  A.  P.  Nelson,  A.B. 
Honorable  Thomas  Schall,  A.B. 

Harvard  University 

William  Phillips,  A.B. 

Howard  University 

President  J.  Stanley  Durkee,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

University  of  Illinois 

Joseph  M.  Braiiam,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Indiana  University 

Camden  R.  McAtee,  A.B. 

Institute  for  Government  Research 

Gl'stavus  a.  Weber,  LL.B. 

Iowa  State  College, 

Eljier  Darwin  Ball,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

William  B.  Bell,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Joseph  T.  Singewald,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Kentucky 

Walter'g.  Campbell,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

Lafayette  College 

Pbincipal  Eli  Swavely,  E.E, 
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Lake  Forest  College 

William  Matheu  Lkwis,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Lawrence  College 

Byron  J.  Pkrt.,  A.M. 

Lehigh  University 

William  Bowil-.  L'..S.,  C.E.,  A.M.,  Sc.D. 

Universit}^  of  Maryland 

PUE.SIDLNT    Al.BEUT    F.    \V(]OI)S,    A.M.,    D.Alill. 

Tiio.MAs   Haukv  Taliakluuo,  C.E.,   Pii.U. 

University  of  Maryland,  (iraduate  School 
Dean  C.  O.  Applfman,  Pii.D. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

Edwin  W.  Allen,  B.Sc,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Michigan 

Edward  Allen  Fay,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Sc  D. 

Montana  Wesleyan  College 

CH.\KLES  WE.SLEY  BURNS.  A.B.,  S.T.B.,  D.D. 

Morgan  College 

PRE.SIDENT  J.  O.  Spencer,  Ph.D. 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

Principal  Adelia  Gates  Hk.nsi  kv,  L  H.D. 

Mount  Union  College 

Miner  G.  Norton,  p'ii.B.,  Pii.M.,  LL.M. 

Mount  Vernon  Seminary 

Principal  Adelia  Gates  Hensley,  L.H.D. 

National  Geographic  Society 

President  Gilbert  H.  Grosvenok,  A.B.,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

University  of  Nebraska 

Charles  William  Pugsley,  B.Sc,  D.Agri. 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 

Frank  M.  Sciiertz,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

New  York  University 

Rear  Admiral  Willia.m  K.  Van  Reypen,  A.B.,  A.M.,  M.D. 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Wade  H.  Atkinson,  A.B.,  M.D. 

Northwestern  University 

David  G.  Thompson,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell,  S.T.D.,  LL.D. 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College 

Opal  Rains,  A.B. 

University  of  Oregon 

Marie  Bradley  Manly.  A.B.,  A.M. 

Pan  American  Union 

Assistant  Director  Franclsco  J.  Yanes,  Ph.B.,  LL.D. 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Director  Leo  Stakto.n'  Rowe,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Sidney  Francis  Andrews,  Ph.D. 


University  of  Prague 

Ales  Hrdlicka,  M.D.,  Sc.D. 
Princeton  Theoh)gieal  Seminary 

Till-;  liEVioitE.ND  Wallace  Radclieee.'a.  M.,  D.  I).,  LL.  D. 

PurchK'  riiivei'sity 

Willia.m   Kendrick  Hatt,  Ph.D. 

Radcliffe  College 

Frances  G.  Davenport,  A.B.,  AM..  Ph.D. 

Randolph-Macon  College 

President  Roiieri'  Emory  Blackwell,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

University  of  Richmond 

President  F.  W.  Boatwright,  LL.D. 

University  of  Rochester 

David  Jayni-:  Hill,  A.M.,  Docteur  es  Lettres,  LL.D. 

Rochester  Theological  Seminary 

The  Reverend  William  E.  L.\  Rie",  B.D. 

St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md. 

President  Thomas  Fell,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

Simpson  College 

Major  C.  A.  Schimelienig,  A.B.,  U.S.A. 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Charles  D.  Wai.cott,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D. 

University  of  Southern  California 

President  Rufus  B.  von  KleinSmid,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  J.D. 

Syracuse  University 

Charles  Wesley  Tooke,  A.M  .  Ph.D.,  D.C.L. 

University  of  the  City  of  Toledo 

Frank   U.  Qlh.i.in,  Ph.D. 

Trinity  College,  Connecticut 

The  Reverend  George  Williamson  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Union  Theological  Seminary 

The  Reverend  Douglas  P.  Birnie,  A.B.,  B.D.,  D.D. 

United  States  National  Museum 

WlLLH.M   DE  C.   RaVENEL,    A.B. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education 

Commissioner  John  J.  Tigert,  A.B.,  D.C.L. 

United  States  Army  Medical  School 

Ma.jor  Arthur  Parker  Kitchens,  M.D.,  U.S.A. 

United  States  Naval  Medical  School 

Captain  C.  S.  Butler,  M.D.,  M.C.,  U.S.N. 

Upper  Iowa  University 

Carrie  Harrison,  A.B.,  B.S.,  A.M. 

Vanderbilt  University 

James  H.  Kirkland,  a'.M.,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Vermont 

Howard*  Austin  Edson,  B.S  ,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Virginia 

William  J.  Humphreys,  A.B.,  C.A.,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Washington 

Merle  Thorpe,  A.B. 
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Wasluiigton  and  Lee  University 

WiiiiA.M  Taylor  Tiioir,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D. 
Wahk    H.   Ei.i.is,   LL.D. 

Wellesley  College 

Jessie  Claire  McDo.nalu,  A.B. 

Cl.AllDINE  Elizadeth  Cle.me.vts,  A.B..  A.M.,  Pii.I). 

Wesleyan  University 

Ravmono  Dodge.  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Sc.U. 

Western  Maryland  College 

The  Reverend  G.  I.  Humphreys,  A.B.,  B.D.,  D.I). 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College 

WiiLiA.M   Armstkad  H.ukierty,  A.B.,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.,   D.D. 

Williams  College 

ARdiiUALU  Hoi-KiNS,  A.B.,  A.M.,  LL.B. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 

Ai.i.ERTO.N-  S.  CrsiiMAX.  A.B.,  A  M.,  Pil.D 
N.  A.  Conn,  B.S.,  Ph.D. 

Yale  University 

Paul  Kauem.\n,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Pii.D. 


PRAYER  OF  BLESSING  AND  BENEDICTION. 
Bishop  John  William  Hamilton,  Chancellor  Emeritus. 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  we  beseech  Thee  to  he:ir  vis  as 
we  continue  to  worship.  We  are  not  only  constrained  by 
our  inclinations,  but  are  moved  by  our  responsibilities  to 
come  here.  We  desire  to  know  and  reverence  truth,  that 
we  may  vindicate  the  dignity  and  yearning  of  our  spirits. 
We  purpose  and  plan  to  know  that  only  from  us  others 
may  know. 

To  this  end  we  pray  Thee,  give  to  tlie  new  Chancellor 
inspiration,  initiative,  courage,  wisdom,  strength  for  liis  great 
task.  Gather  about  him  every  possible  assistance  from 
trustees,  teachers,  students,  pa"trons,  and  friends,  to  make  of 
tile  University  a  great  and  growing  honor  to  every  school 
of  the  country. 

Direct  us  now,  O  Lord,  by  Thy  nio.'it  .gracious  favor  in 
all  our  doings;  and  further  us  by  Thy  continual  help.  ;hnt 
in  all  our  works  begun,  continued  and  ended  in  Thee,  we  nny 
glorify  Thy  name,  and  finally,  by  Thy  mercy,  obtain  ever- 
lasting   life,    through    Jesus    Christ,    Our    Lord. 

And  now  may  the  peace  of  God  that  passeth  all  under- 
standing keep  our  hearts  and  minds  in  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  the  truth  and  the  peace  of  God ;  and  may  the  bless- 
ing of  God  Almighty,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,    be    among   us,    and    remain    with    us   always !     Amen. 

MRS.  GUSTAVUS  FRANKLIN  SWIFT. 

Mrs.  Gustavus  Franklin  Swift  began  life  at  North  Easthani, 
Massachusetts,  on  August  13,  1S43.  Her  grandfather  was  a 
sea  captain  and  her   father  was  a  merchant  in  the  town. 

She  was  married  when  eighteen  years  of  age  to  Gustavus 
Franklin  Swift.  Their  noble  family  of  children  rise  up  to 
bless   their  memory. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swift  were  alike  in  their  devotion  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  They  were  wise  and  thought- 
ful in  service  and  were  strong  supporters  of  the  church  by 
their  gifts  and  by  their  regular  attendance  upon  the  serv- 
ices. For  a  number  of  years,  they  were  intensely  interested 
in  St.  James  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  which  clnirch 
they  gave   themselves   with  ardent   devotion. 

During  the  nineteen  years  of  widowhood,  Mrs.  Swift  con- 
tinued her  generous  and  joyous  service  of  beneficence.     Local 


Mrs.   Gustavus   Franklin    Swift. 

instituticns  and  numerous  world-wide  interests  received  her 
attention.  The  life  she  lived  was  one  of  beauty,  nobility  and 
grandeur.  She  was  a  true  Christian  and  loved  every  work 
of   the  church   and   every   cause   of   her   Christ. 


ANNUAL  TRUSTEE  MEETING. 

The  I'ru.'^tees  met  in  tlic  new  office  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, at  T.)01  I'"  ."Street  X.  \\".,  at  the  downtown 
center  of  the  l'ni\-ersit_\-.  The  Treasurer,  W.  S. 
Corby,  made  an  exhaustive  report  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  University.  Bequests  reported  since 
the  June  meeting  were  those  of  Airs.  Gustavus 
Franklin  Swift  for  $2.5.000;  Dr.  Bartlett  L.  Paine, 
first  distribution  of  $6,832  :  David  H.  Carroll  Estate, 
$8,833. 

The  Chancellor,  Lucius  C.  Clark,  made  his  first 
report  and  considered  largely  the  educational  pro- 
gram for  the  University.  The  various  recommenda- 
tions, including  the  edticational  policy,  were  ap- 
proved as  made  by  the  Chancellor. 

Mr.  Mgbdn  E.  Church,  of  Falls  Church,  Va.,  one 
of  the  outstanding  Methodist  laymen,  was  elected  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  ofiicers  elected  for  the  year  were: 

President,  John  C.  Letts. 

First  Vice-President.  William  S.  Pilling. 

Second  Vice-President,  William  Knowles  Cooper. 

Treastirer,  Williatn  .S.  Corby. 

Recording  Secretary,  Charles  A\'.  Baldwin. 

Assistant  Secretarv,  .•\lbert  Osborn. 
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INAUGURAL  BANQUET 

Three  hundred  guests  and  friends  of  the  University  gathered 
at  Rauschcr's  on  the  evening  of  December  ir.th,  for  the  ban- 
quet in  honor  of  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  Edward  F.  Colladay,  a  leading  attorney  of  the  City 
of  Washington,  and  a  member  of  the  r.nanl  of  Trustees. 
was  the  presiding  officer.  Mrs.  Mnra  McC.ill  Keefcr  sang 
beautifully  a  number  of  solos. 

Dr.  George  F.  Zook,  specialist  in  higher  education  of  tlie 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  gave  a  most  illuminating 
address  with  special  apiilication  to  the  ideals  and  efforts  of  the 
American  University. 

Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell  probably  was  never  more 
brilliant  in  public  address  than  upon  this  occasion.  The  large 
group  of  educators  present  seemed  to  draw  out  the  very  best 
in  him. 

The  Chancellor  in  his  response  made  the  observation  that 
a  university  could  not  be  maintained  by  a  Board  of  Trustees 
or  administrative  head.  A  university  is  dependent  upon  its 
force  of  instructors.  The  Chancellor  then  took  occasion  to 
introduce  the  instructors  of  the  university  in  the  following 
words : 

"Frank  W.  Collier,  our  'Ancient  of  Days.'  The  first  in- 
structor in  the  American  University,  now  Director  of  Research 
and  Dean  of  the  Schools  of  Arts,  Science  and  Religion. 

"Albert  H.  Putney,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Diplomacy  and 
Jurisprudence.  An  author,  teacher  and  former  Dean  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Law. 

"Frederick  Juchhoff,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration. Former  instructor  in  Berea  College  and  William 
and  Mary  College. 

"C.  Ellery  Stowell,  graduate  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
author  and  Professor  of   International    Law. 

"William  Moulton  Marston,  Professor  in  Experimental  and 
Legal  Psychology.  Dr.  Marston  is  the  inventor  of  the  'Lie 
Detector.' 

"George  S.  Duncan,  Assyriologist  and  Egyi)tologist.     Prof- 
fessor  of  Oriental  literature. 
"Mitchell  Carroll,  Archeologist. 

"Charles  W.  Needham,  Foriner  President  of  George  Wash- 
ington University.  An  authority  on  Interstate  Commerce 
Law.  Professor  of  Comparative  Constitutional  Law  and  In- 
terstate   Commerce    Law. 

"W.  H.  S.  Stevens,  formerly  professor  of  Economics  in 
Tulane  and  Columbia  Universities.  Instructor  in  Business 
finance. 

"W.  R.  Manning,  formerly  professor  in  University  ot 
Texas.  Regional  economist  in  State  Department.  Instructor 
in  courses  in  Latin  American   Relations. 

"Curtis    Fletcher    Marbut,    former    instructor    in    tlie    Uni- 
versity of  Missouri.     Counselling  professor  in  geology. 
"Harry  Church  Oberholzer,  world  authority  on  birds. 
"Arthur  Parker  Kitchens,  as  editor,   he  gives  the  English 
speaking    world    the    latest    information    in    bacteriology. 

"Oswald  Schreiner,  formerly  instructor  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  International  reputation  as  a  scientist.  Mem- 
ber of  our  Board  of  Award,  and  counselling  professor  in 
chemistry. 

"Blaine  F.  Moore,  general  economist  for  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States.  Instructor  in  political 
science. 

"Gilbert  O.  Nations,  editor  of  'The  Protestant'  Magazine. 
Instructor    in    Canon    and    Roman    Law. 

"Ales  Hrdlicka,  the  leading  physical  anthropologist  in  the 
world.     Gives  courses   in  anthropology. 


"Knute  K.  Carlson,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Ncbra.ska. 
(jives   courses   in   Trade   with   Europe. 

"G.  A.  Stevens,  formerly  professor  in  the  University  of 
Nebraska.     Gives   courses   in   Insurance. 

"P'dwin  Fowler  Puller,  lawyer,  author,  lectures  on  Citizen- 
shi|.. 

"KayniiincI  F.  Crist,  of  the  Naturalization  Bureau  of  the 
United  States.     Lectures  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 

"Frederick   E.   Lee.   lectures   on   Trade  with  the   Orient. 

"Francis  S.  Key-Smith,  lawyer,  lecturer  on  Departmental 
Practice. 

"Roger   W.   Cooley,   lawyer,   author,    professor   of   law. 

"Walton   C.   John,   specialist  in   technical   education. 

"Paul  Kaufman,  president  of  the  Yale  Alumni  .Association 
of  Washington.  E.xchange  professor  in  F'rance.  Instructor  in 
literature. 

"Charles  C.  Tansill,  author,  internationally  known  as  an  ex- 
pert  research   historian." 
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ami    Secretary.    -Albert    Osborn, 

Officers  of  the  Beard  of  Trustees. 

President,   Mr.   John   C.   Letts. 

First   Vice-President,    Mr.    William    S.    Pilling. 

Second    Vice-President,    Mr.    William    Knowles    Cooper. 

Treasurer,   Mr.   William   S.    Corbv. 

Secretary,   Charles   W.   Baldwin,   D.    D. 

Board  of  Trustees. 


Class  of  1923. 


Mr.    John   L.   Alcock,   Md. 
IJr.   Charles  W.    Baldwin,   Md. 
IJr.   Jabez   G.    Bickerton,    Pa. 
Hon.   lulian  S.   Carr,  N.  C. 
Mr.   Wilham  S.   Corby,  D.   C. 
Bishop   Earl   Cranston,   Ohio. 
Bishop  Collins  Denny,  Va. 


Dr.   Robert  S.  Ingraham,  Wis. 
Mrs.  John   F.   Keator,   Pa. 
Mr.  George  H.  Maxwell,  Mass. 
Mrs.    T.   Frank   Robinson,  111. 
Mr.  John  W.   Sparks,   Pa. 
Hon.    George    C.    Sturgiss,    W.    ' 
Ur.  Alfred  Charles  True,  D.  C. 


Class  of  1927. 


n.  John  E.  Andrus,  N.  Y. 
Gordon   Battelle.    Ohio. 
Charles   J.    Bell,    D.    C. 
Edward  F.   Colladay.  U.  C. 
Wm.  Knowles  Cooper,  D.  C 
Calvert    Crary,   Mass. 
Frederick  A.  Penning,  D.  C. 
Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor,  D.  C. 


Hon.    Warren    G.    Harding,    Ohio. 
Col.  H.  O.  S.  Heistand,  U.  S.  A.,  C 
Mr.  John  C.   Letts,  D.   C. 
Bishop  William  F  McDowell,  D.  C 
Mr.   Geo.  F.   Washburn,  Mass. 
Dr.  WiUiam  E.  Wedderspoon,  III. 
Hon.  William  Lee  Woodcock,  Pa. 


Class  of  1931. 


Col.  Peter  M.  Anderson,  D 
Hon.  William  J.  Bryan,  Fla. 
Dr.  Arthur  C.  Christie,  D.  C 
Melvia  E.  Church,  Va. 
Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cochran,  Pa. 
Hon.  Tosephus  Daniels,  N. 
Mr.  George  W.  Dixon,  111. 
Mr.   William  I.   Faux,   Pa, 


Mr.  William  T.  Galliher.  D.  C. 
Bishop  John  W.  Hamilton,  D.  C. 
Dr.  Tames  C.  Nicholson.  D.  C. 
Mr.   Clarence  F.  Norment,  D.  C. 
Mr.    William   S.   Pilling.    Pa. 
Mr.    A.    M.    Schoyer,   IH. 
Hon.   Samuel  R.  Van  Sant,  Minn. 
Bishop  Luther  B.  Wilson,  N.  Y. 
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WARREN  GAMALIEL  HARDING 

Tntslcc  of  the  Antcrican  Univcrsily, 

Creeling  sent    by   President   Harding    to   the    Trustees   of   the 

American  University  at  the  Inauguration  of  Dr.  Lucius 

Charles  Clark,  as  Chancellor  of  the  University. 

"As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  I  send  my  most 
cordial  greetings  and  best  wishes  to  you  and  to  him  on  this  day 
of  the  formal  beginning  of  his  administration  which  I  hope 
will   be  long  and  useful   in  tlie  highest  degree. 

"The  plans  and  purposes  of  the  American  University  have 
a  very  profound  meaning  for  the  nation  itself  and  for  the 
world  at  large.  It  seems  to  me  very  significant  that  we  should 
have  this  institution  at  the  Capital,  proposing  imder  expert 
guidance  to  utilize  the  vast  and  highly  valuable  educational 
resources  and  materials  available  in  our  libraries,  museums  and 
archives ;  and  especially  to  take  advantage  of  the  presence 
here  of  scholars  distinguished  in  every  department  of  ad- 
vanced learnings." 

INTONING  LIBERTY'S  LAMENT. 

Albert  Osborn. 

California's    Golden    Gate   ofttimes   hath   swung — 

An  entrance  or  an  exit  to  great  souls. 

Lo !  now  its  flags  half-masted  stand,  while  tolls 
Vibrating   through  tlie  world  the  radio  tongue 
Intoning    Liberty's    lament,    grief-wrung. 

Not  to  the  White  House,  highest  of  earth's  goals, 

Comes  back  good  Warren  Harding,  on  tlie  rolls 
Of   famous   friends  of   man  e'er  to  be  sung. 
On  angel  escorts  now  he  looks  with  joy. 

Lining  the  path  to  Heaven's  Golden   Gate. 
In  little  Plymouth  on  Green  Mountain  slopes. 
Dauntless  and  strong,  a  judge  without  alloy 

Grasps  with  firm  hands  the  straining  helm  of  state. 
Eternal  Lord,    fulfill   a   nation's  hopes. 

GORDON  BATTELLE. 

After  the  copy  of  the  Courier  was  in  type,  word  was  re- 
ceived in  Washington  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Gordon  Battelle  of 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Battelle  was  one  of  the  youngest  trustees  of  the  American 
University.  He  was  elected  about  four  years  ago  and  has  shown 
great  interest  in  the  University.  At  the  time  of  printing  this 
issue  of  the  Courier,  there  is  not  sufficient  information  in  hand 
to  write  a  proper  recognition  of  Mr.  Battelle.  The  next  issue 
of  the  Courier  will  contain  a  more  extended  account  of  this 
great  friend  of  the  American  University. 

The  Washington  papers  carried  on  September  2'.ith,  the  fol- 
lowing Associated  Press  Dispatch  from  Columbus,  Ohio :  "Cre- 
ation of  a  Memorial  in  his  honor  at  the  American  University  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  is  provided  ni  the  will  of  the  late  Gordon 
Battelle,  local  steel  man,  probated  today.  One  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  estate,  valued  at  |l, 500,000  is  set  aside  for  the  me- 
morial." 

THE   AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY   CONVOCATION. 

The  Ninth  Convocation  of  the  American  University  was  held 
in  the  Grove  Amphitheater  on  May  29th,  at  two  o'clock. 
Lucius    Charles    Clark,    Chancellor,    Presiding. 

Chief  Marshall   Dr.  Clarence  True  Wilson 

Chief  Marshal's   Aids. 
Representing  the  Churches  : 

Rev.  Joseph  T.  Herson,  D.  D.,  Hamline  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church. 
Rev.    Harry    Evaul,    Iowa    Avenue    Methodist    Episcopal 

Church. 
Rev.   F.    Paul   Langhorne,   Petworth   Baptist   Church. 
Rev.  C.  Howard  Lambdin,  Anacostia  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 


Rei'resenting  The  Graduating  Class: 
Henry  Bernard  Hazard,  LL.  B. 
Raymond  Alexander  Kelser,  A.  M.,  D.  V.  M. 

Representing  the  Stiuient  Body: 
William  H.  S.  Callahan,  LL.  M. 
Sophus  D.   Hanson,   LL.   M. 
Joseph  Hartman,  B.  C.  S.,  LL.  M. 
Ricliard  V.  Matlingly,  LL.  M. 

AcAHEMic  Procession  to  The  Auditorium 
Music  by  the  United  States  Ar.my  Band 

Captain  W.  Parry  Lewis  in  command. 

M.  J.  Stannard,  Band  Leader. 

Prayer  : 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Baldwin. 

Address  : 

"Can   Western   Civilization   be   Salvaged?" 

Glenn  Frank,  Editor,  Tlie  Century  Magazine. 
Ml  SIC United  States  Army  Band 

Conferring  of  Degrees  : 

Master   of   Commercial   Science. 

Benjamin  Edwin  Bnente.  A.  P..,  lA..  B.  Thesis  :Methods  used 
in  Financing  Building  Projects  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Master   of   Business   Administration. 

Forrest   Dwight    Stout,    .'\.    B.     Thesis ;    Concession   Policy   of 

Russia. 
George  Charles  Williams,   M.   C.   S.    Thesis:   .Accounting  and 

Administrative  Problems  Peculiar  to  the  ^ilining  Industry. 

Master   of   Laws  in   Citizenship. 

Henry  Bernard  Hazard,  LL.  B.  Thesis :  The  Philosophical 
and  Educational  Backgrounds  of  Germany's  Pre-War 
Nationalism. 

Master  of  Laws  in  Diplomacy. 

Charlie  Campbell  McCall,  LL.  B.,  LL.  M.  Thesis:  The  Ad- 
ministration of  Military  Justice  in  the  Army  of  the 
United   States. 

Master  of  Arts  in  Diplomacy. 

Hirscli  Loeb  Gordon.  Ph.  D.    Thesis:  International  Treaties  of 

the  Fifth   Millennium,  B.   C. 
Francis   Marion   Van   Natter,   A.   B.    Thesis :   The   Diplomatic 
Relations   which   Led  up.  to   the  Annexation   of  the   Hawaiian 

Islands  by  the  LTnitcd   States. 

Master  of  Science  in  Public  Health. 

James  Alner  Tobey,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.  Thesis :  A  Review  of  State 
Laws  on  Tuberculosis. 

Master  of  Science. 

Cyrus  Boynton  Wood,  B.  S.,  M.  D.  Thesis:  The  Availability 
of   Catechol    Sulphonphthalein   as   a   Polychrom   Indicator. 

Master  of  Arts. 

Willis  Power  Baker,  M.  D.  Thesis :  A  Practical  Method  for 
the  Chlorination  of  Water  at  Bathing  Beaches. 

James  Alexander  Bell,  A.  B.  Thesis :  A  Survey  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  Collegiate  Work  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Frederick  Leslie  Benton,  B.  S.  M.  D.  Thesis :  The  Last  Rest- 
ing  Place  of   Christopher   Columbus. 

James  Fitton  Couch,  A.  B.  Thesis :  A  Contribution  to  the 
Chemistry  of  the  Lupines.  Lupinus  Spathulatus  (Rybd.) 
and  a  new  Alkaloid  Isolated  from  it,  named  Spathulatine. 
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Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 

Paul  Kmery  IT- 'U  ';,  LL.  M.  Thesis:  The  Law  of  Trade 
Associatioi.5. 

Samuel  Theodore  Holmgren,  A.  B.,  LL.  AL  Thesis :  The  Com- 
mercial Power  of  Municipalities. 

Edward  Funston  New,  LL.  M.  Thesis :  A  Study  of  Crucial 
Indicators  and  Statistical  Calculi  for  Judgment  Values  in 
the  use  of  the  Marston  Deception  Test  in  Court  Cases. 

Margaret  Mary  Stewart,  LL.  M.  Thesis :  The  Legal  Aspects 
of  Feeblemindness  with  Illustrative  Cases. 

Lester  Wood,  LL.  M.  Thesis :  The  Recent  Development  of 
the  Use  of  tlie  Injunction  in  Labor  Disputes. 

Doctor  of  Juristic  Science. 

OIlie  Roscoe  McGuire,  A.  U.,  LL.  B.  Thesis;  Legal  History 
of  the  Government  of  New  Orleans. 

Michael  Angelo  Mussman,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.  Thesis:  The  Pro- 
posed Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
from  1889  to  1921. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Thomas  Fitzgerald  Carroll,  A.  M.  Thesis:  Freedom  of  Speech 
and  the  Press  in  the  Critical  Periods  of  American  History. 

Isaac  Witman  Huntzberger,  A.  M.  Thesis :  Survey  of  the 
Schools  of  Lebanon  County,  Pennsylvania,  with  Special 
Reference  to  the  Establishment  of  Community  Schools  on 
a  Basis  of  Twelve  Square  Miles  as  a  Unit. 

Raymond  Alexander  Kelser,  A.  M.,  D.  V.  M.  Thesis :  A  Study 
of  Rabies  from  the  Standpoint  of  Etiology  and  Diagnosis. 

Stuart  Lewis,  A.  M.,  LL.  M.,  D.  C.  L.  Thesis:  Corrupt 
Practices  in  British  Parliamentary  and  American  Con- 
gressional Elections. 

Wilbert  Walter  Weir,  M.  S.  Thesis:  A  Study  of  the  Rela- 
tions of  Soil  Profile,  Structure,  Texture  and  Chemical 
Composition  to  Productivity. 

Awards  of  Fellowships  1923-24. 

Swift  Foundation 
John   \'incent   Madison,   A.  B.,   B.   D.,  to   study  at  University 
of  Chicago. 

Massey  Foundation. 
John  Burns  Martin,  A.  B.,  to  study  at  Harvard  University. 
James  Ernest  Ainsworth  Johnstone,  A.  B.,  to  study  at  O.xford 
University,   England. 

The  Ajnerican  University  Fellowships. 

Robert  Moulton  Gatke,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  to  study  at  the 

American  University. 
Ryea    Sik    Kim,    A.    B.,    A.    M.,    to    study    at    the    .'\merican 

University. 

"St.\r-Sp.\ngi,Ed  B.\xxUr" United   States  Army  Band 

Bknkdiction' :   Dr.  J.   Martin  Gillum. 

"CAN  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION  BE  SALVAGED." 

Abstr.\ct  of  Address  Given  at  the  Ninth  Convention  by 
Glenn  Frank. 

The  next  twenty-five  years  will  be  challenging  years  to  the 
man  who  has  any  sense  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  adventure, 
for  they  will  mark  a  turning-point  in  human  history.  Will 
they  be  the  begiiming  of  another  Dark  Ages  or  the  spring- 
time of  a  new  Renaissance?  The  politics  and  the  religion  of 
the    future   are   alike    involved   in   this    question. 

For  more  than  the  lifetime  of  most  of  us  the  chill  winds 
of  materialism  have  been  blowing  across  Western  civilization. 
Its  spiritual  fires  have  been  banked,  if  not  burned  out.  Un- 
scientific observers  have  tried  to  keep  warm  under  the  cloak 
of    their    uncritical   optimism,    meeting   all    doubts    with    their 


will  to  believe  in  the  myth  of  automatic  progress.  More  scien- 
tific, but  equally  unimaginative,  onlookers  have  turned  un- 
qualified prophets  of  doom,  merely  hoping  against  hope  that 
the  relative  security  and  comfort  of  the  present  order  will 
last  their  lifetime.  Outside  these  circles  of  incorrigible  hope 
and  inveterate  despair  men  have  resigned  themselves  to  such 
bleak  satisfactions  as  they  can  find  in  what  seems  to  them  at 
best  an  uncertain   future. 

Of  these  last  George  Santayana  is  a  good  example.  In  his 
"Character  and  Opinion  in  the  United  St;i,tcs"  he  ventures  the 
propliecy  that  civilization  is  perhaps  entering  one  of  those  long 
winters  that  overtake  it  from  time  to  time,  that  a  flood  of 
barbarism  from  below  may  soon  leveL  all  the  fair  works  of 
our  ancestors,  as  another  flood  two  thousand  years  ago  leveled 
those  of  the  ancients.  But  even  such  a  black  future  is,  for 
him,  touched  with  light.  "Such  a  catastrophe,"  he  bravely 
asserts,  "would  be  no  reason  for  despair.  .  .  .  Under  the 
deluge,  and  watered  by  it,  seeds  of  all  sorts  would  survive 
against  the  time  to  come." 

Every  honest  student  of  contemporary  affairs  appreciates  the 
fear  if  he  cannot  agree  with  the  prophecy  of  Mr.  Santayana. 
The  civilization  that  preceded  and  precipitated  the  war  was  at 
best  a  thinly  veneered  barbarism  that  was  slowly  consuming  the 
life  of  the  race  in  the  poverties  of  peace  no  less  than  in  the 
perils  of  war.  Pagan  ideals  of  power  and  pleasure  had  spread 
their  nets  anew  for  the  capture  of  our  souls.  Power  was  the 
goal  of  the  state;  pleasure  was  the  goal  of  the  people.  Political 
life  had  become  paganized  by  its  passion  for  power  at  any  price; 
business  life  had  become  paganized  by  its  scramble  for  profits  at 
any  price;  and  social  life  had  become  paganized  by  its  devotion 
to  pleasure  at  any  price.  In  this  reluctant  indictment  little,  if 
any,  discrimination  can  be  made  between  allied,  enemy,  and 
neutral  peoples.  We  were  all  guilty  of  the  sin  of  surrender  to 
pagan  ideals.  We  practised  paganism  while  we  professed 
Christianity.  All  of  Western  civilization  was  thus  a  sort  of  cor- 
porate hypocrisy.  And  this  meant  that  it  had  no  inner  peace. 
For  a  generation  before  the  war  it  stirred  uneasily  in  its 
dreams,  and  pricked  by  an  accusing  conscience,  it  shivered 
with  a  sense  of  impending  disaster. 

The  verdict  of  history  will  be  that  Germany  caused  the  war, 
but  for  a  deeper  reason  than  propagandists  or  politicians  have 
yet  guessed.  As  Charles  A.  Ellwood,  in  his  highly  significant 
book  on  "The  Reconstruction  of  Religion,"  points  out,  the 
pagan  program  of  self-interest,  material  satisfaction,  and 
brute  force  was  dominating  all  Western  civilization  before  the 
war.  This  program  simply  came  to  a  head  in  Germany  first. 
Germany  caused  the  war  because  Germany  led  in  repaganizing 
the  world.  Germany  caused  the  war  not  because  she  alone 
had  sinned,  Lut  becau.se  she  sinned  more  perfectly  than  the 
rest  of  us.  The  basic  paganism  of  politics,  of  business,  and 
of  social  life  that  the  rest  of  the  world  denounced  and 
practised,  Germany  openly  adopted  as  her  creed  and  practised. 
Germany  was  the  Samson  that  pulled  down  the  pillars  of  the 
temple,  but  the  temple  was  rotten.  Not  in  the  cheap  sense 
of  war-time  hysteria,  but  in  a  very  real  sense,  Germany  was 
the  antichrist,  the  perfect  embodiment  of  the  pagan  and  anti- 
christian  ideals  that  were  leading  all  of  Western  civilization 
straight  to  destruction.  All  this  is  said  in  no  sense  of  apology 
for  Germany  but  only  that  we  may  see  ourselves  more  clearly 
and  repent  while  it  is  yet  time. 

The  war  brought  a  brief  armistice  between  the  new  pagan- 
ism and  t!ie  old  spirituality  that  had  been  battling  for  con- 
trol of  Western  civilization.  Every  country,  of  course,  had 
its  profiteering  and  patriotcering  traitors,  but  for  the  mass  of 
common  men  and  women  politics  became  for  a  season  the 
supreme  spiritual  adventure  of  the  race.  It  was  everywhere 
predicted  that  the  most  ruthless  war  of  history  would  result 
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in  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  Western  civilization.  But  this 
colossal  paradox  was  not  to  come  true.  After  Versailles  the 
search  for  the  Holy  Grail  of  a  new  world  degenerated  into 
a  sordid  struggle  for  existence,  with  little  thought  of  the 
quality  of  that  existence. 

And  so  men  arc  again  speculating  upnn  the  possible  break- 
down the  Western  civilization.  Dean  Inge  closes  an  essay  by 
saying,  "I  have,  I  suppose,  made  it  clear  that  I  do  not  con- 
sider myself  specially  fortunate  in  having  been  born  in  18G0, 
and  that  I  look  forward  with  great  anxiety  to  the  journey 
through  life  which  my  children  will  have  to  make."  About  a 
year  ago  a  group  of  distinguished  leaders  of  religious  thought 
in  England  issued  a  statement  the  burden  of  which  was :  "No 
lover  of  mankind  or  of  progress,  no  student  of  religion,  of 
morals,  or  of  economics,  can  regard  the  present  trend  of  affairs 
without  feeling  of  great  anxiety.  Civilization  itself  seems  to 
be  on  the  wane.  .  .  .  Never  was  greater  need  of  all  those 
qualities  which  make  the  race  human,  and  never  did  they  appear 
to  be  less  manifest.  ...  It  is  becoming  increasingly  evi- 
dent that  the  world  has  taken  a  wrong  turn,  which,  if  per- 
sisted in,  may  lead  to  the  destruction  of  civilization."  There 
is  a  whole  literature  of  despair  from  which  I  could  quote. 

Now,  nothing  can  prevent  Western  civilization  from  enter- 
ing the  long  winter  of  Mr.  Santayana's  prophecy  except  a 
vast  spiritual  renaissance,  a  vast  process  of  moral  renewal 
sweeping  through  the  world  like  another  Reformation.  Only 
it  must  be  a  more  fundamental  reformation.  Personally,  I 
believe  that  we  are  in  the  morning  hours  of  such  a  renaissance. 
I  believe  that  the  raw  materials  for  such  a  renaissance  are  lying 
all  about  us,  waiting  only  for  some  truly  great  spiritual  leader 
to  bring  them  together  and  to  touch  them  into   life. 

Let  me  make  clear  what  are  not  the  grounds  of  this  hope.  I 
am  not  reviving  the  exploded  notion  that  the  war  stimulated 
in  the  soldiers  a  spirituality  that  will  be  the  basis  of  a  religious 
revival.  I  do  not  believe  that  war  ever  ministers  to  spirit- 
uality. Much  of  the  apparent  spirituality  of  men  under  fire 
is  a  mere  scurrying  to  cover  under  the  lash  of  fear,  an  at- 
tempt, as  H.  G.  Wells  phrased  it,  "to  use  God  as  a  gas  mask." 
The  spiritual  renaissance  that  will  redeem  Western  civilization 
will  not  spring  from  war-stimulated  emotions. 

I  am  not  resting  my  faith  upon  the  new  mysticism  that  has 
swept  the  world  in  the  wake  of  the  war.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  new  popularity  of  mediums  and  all  the  current  hammer- 
ing at  the  gates  of  the  other  world  have  any  basically  spiritual 
significance  for  our  time.  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  is  our 
guest  as  I  write.  Sir  OHver  Lodge  was  with  us  a  while  ago. 
They  bring  us  what  they  regard  as  indisputable  proof  of 
contact  with  the  other  world.  Our  printing-presses  pour  out  a 
stream  of  spiritual  literature.  Never  was  there  such  wide  in- 
terests in  spiritualism.  All  this  is  only  natural  when  a  great 
war  has  left  empty  chairs  in  millions  of  homes  but  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  spiritual  and  moral  renewal  of  which 
I  am  writing. 

In  fact,  this  next  great  revival  of  religion  will  not  be  a 
religious  revival  in  the  accepted  sense  of  that  term.  Many  of 
its  most  striking  episodes  will  not  occur  in  the  carpeted  aisles 
of  cathedrals  or  in  the  sawdust  aisles  of  evangelistic  sheds, 
but  in  laboratories,  in  school-rooms,  in  factories,  and  at  politi- 
cal headquarters.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  church 
will  play  no  part  in  this  spiritual  renaissance.  The  church 
should  furnish  the  leadership  for  this  adventure  in  the  depa- 
ganizing  of  Western  civilization;  but  before  the  church  can  do 
this,  it  must  have  the  vision  and  the  courage  to  substitute  the 
religion  of  Jesus  for  the  Christianity  that  has  for  long  taken 
its  place. 

When  the  church  has  scrapped  its  ancient  vocabulary  and 
begun  to  talk  to  the  men  of  this  generation  in  figures  of 
speech  they  understand;  when  a  ceaseless  search  for  truth  has 


supplanted  dogmatism ;  when  the  church  spends  more  thought 
upon  its  service  than  upon  its  services ;  when  denominationalism 
has  Iifcn  recognized  as  the  twin  brother  of  tlic  nationalism 
tliat  has  plunged  tlie  wnrld  into  its  periodic  wars;  when  the 
church  has  undertaken  the  redemption  of  institutions  with  as 
sincere  conviction  as  it  has  brought  to  the  redemption  of  per- 
sons ;  when  the  church  adds  to  its  preaching  of  abstract  virtues 
a  continuous  moral  analysis  of  modern  social,  political,  and 
industrial  life  in  order  that  men  may  know  the  new  and 
subtle  ways  that  ancient  sins  may  be  committed ;  when,  in 
short,  the  church  becomes  its  severest  critic  and  takes  the 
whole  of  modern  life  for  its  field,  it  will  be  on  the  way  toward 
eff^ective  leadership  hi  the  depaganizing  of  Western  civilization. 
The  renaissance  of  which  I  speak,  however,  will  not  be  es- 
sentially a  church  movement.  Its  prophets  will  not  thrill  the 
world  with  any  new  doctrine.  Their  service  will  consist  rather 
of  the  bringing  together  in  a  new  synthesis  the  new  idealisms 
that  have  been  springing  up  as  a  by-product  of  the  "secular" 
thought  and  investigation  of  creative-minded  scientists,  edu- 
cators, industrialists,  and  statesmen.  This  spiritual  renaissance 
will  not  mean  the  imposition  of  an  alien  idealism  upon  the 
secular  activities  of  mankind,  but  will  consist  rather  of  what, 
for  want  of  a  better  phrase,  I  shall  call  the  recovery  of  the 
lost  spirituality  of  public  affairs. 

The  John  Wesley  of  this  moral  renewal,  perhaps,  will  not 
appear  in  surplice  or  gown.  The  man  who  lights  the  fires  of 
this  renaissance  may  be  a  statesman.  When  the  partizanship 
of  our  time — sorry  product  of  small  minds — has  had  time  to 
die,  some  man  may  arise  who  will  lead  the  world  past  the 
bogies  of  covenants,  entangling  alliances,  and  sovereignties  into 
a  creative  internationalism  that  will  be  the  rallying-point  not 
only  for  the  political,  but  for  the  social  and  spiritual,  hopes  of 
mankind.  The  leader  may  be  an  educator  who  will 
transform  the  sterilities  of  scholarship  into  the  creative 
adventure  of  helping  students  to  make  themselves  at  home 
in  the  modern  world,  of  giving  them  standards  of  civilized 
values,  of  equipping  them  with  hopes  as  well  as  with 
habits.  Again,  this  new  reformation  may  find  its  Luther  in 
some  biologist  who  will  rid  eugenics  of  its  barn-yard  and  stock- 
farm  implications,  and  put  behind  it  a  racial  conscience  that 
men  will  recognize  as  a  logical  development  from  the  individ- 
ual and  social  consciences  that  have  preceded  it. 

At  any  rate,  whatever  may  be  the  point  of  departure  for 
this  renaissance  it  will  draw  its  power  from  two  sources — 
science  and  religion.  As  Dean  Inge  has  put  it,  "The  spiritual 
integration  of  society  which  we  desire  and  behold  afar  off 
must  be  illuminated  by  the  dry  light  of  science,  and  warmed  by 
the  rays  of  idealism,  a  white  light  but  not  cold.  And  idealism 
must  be  compacted  as  a  religion,  for  it  is  the  function  of  re- 
ligion to  prevent  the  fruits  of  the  flowering-times  of  the  spirit 
from  being  lost." 

During  the  last  three  or  four  years  I  have  been  impressed 
by  the  extent  and  cock-sureness  of  the  literature  of  despair  that 
was  being  written.  Not  in  the  exhaustive  sense  of  a  scholarly 
research,  but  as  a  more  or  less  casual  attempt  to  clarify  my 
own  thinking,  I  subjected  this  literature  of  despair  to  analysis. 
I  think  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  the  prophecy  of  a  new  Dark 
Ages  for  Western  civilization  springs  from  some  one  or  all 
of  five  distinct  fears.  We  may  for  convenience  of  discussion 
call  these  the  five  fears  of  Western  civilization.  Let  me 
state  them  briefly,  without  discussion : 

First,  the  biological  fear.  This  is  the  fear  that  has  inspired 
the  thousands  of  articles,  pamphlets,  and  books  which  assert 
that  the  best  blood  of  the  world  is  turning  to  water,  that  man- 
kind is  biologically  plunging  downward.  This  is  the  fear, 
haunting  the  reading  public  as  well  as  the  writing  fraternity, 
that  has  given  instant  and  wide  popularity  to  such  books  as 
Lothrop   Stoddard's   "The   Rising  Tide  of   Color."    We  may 
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expect  that  this  fear  will  for  some  time  to  come  inspire 
writers  in  whom  a  sense  of  scholarship  and  a  nose  for  news 
values  are  united  to  translate  into  journalistic  patois  and  re- 
late to  the  news  despatches  the  philosophy  of  the  Gobincaux 
and  Chamberlains. 

Second,  the  psychological  fear.  This  is  the  fear  that  the 
crowd-man  and  crowd-processes  of  thinking  will  push  to  the 
wall  that  saving  insurgency  of  the  individual  man  that  has 
hitherto  furnished  the  world  with  its  creative  ideas.  This  is 
the  fear  that  has  fallen  like  a  shadow  across  the  writings 
of  Lebon,  Trotter,  and  others,  and  of  late  inspired  Everett 
Dean  Martin  to  write  his  "The  Behavior  of  Crowds."  an  in- 
teresting  and   significant   book. 

Third,  the  economic  fear.  The  prophecies  of  economic  disas- 
ter are  so  varied  that  it  is  difficult  to  reduce  the  economic  fear 
to  a  single  definition.  Every  reader,  however,  will  understand 
what  I  mean  when  I  refer  to  the  fear  that  our  industrial  civili- 
zation is  approaching  a  collapse. 

Fourth,  the  administrative  fear.  This  is  the  fear,  effectively 
stated  by  Lord  Bryce.  L.  P.  Jacks,  and  many  others,  that  the 
bigness  and  complexity  of  the  modern  world  have  outstripped 
the  administrative  capacity  of  mankind.  "\Miat's  wrong  with 
the  world,"  asserts  a  recent  writer,  "is  its  vastness." 

Fifth,  the  moral  fear.  This  is  the  fear  that  has  given  rise 
to  the  whole  literature  about  the  younger  generation.  The 
whole  range  of  topics  in  this  literature,  froin  the  rolled  stocking 
of  the  flapper  to  the  hectic  theology  of  the  rationalist,  has  been 
discussed  in  the  light  of  this  moral  fear — this  fear  that  our 
generation  is  witnessing  a  universal  orgy  of  moral  laxity. 

Whether  it  is  Dean  Inge,  H.  G.  Wells,  Edward  Grant  Conk- 
lin,  Lothrop  Stoddard,  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  Madison  Grant, 
or  a  still  wider  list  of  men  more  scholarly  or  more  sensational 
whom  we  are  reading,  we  find  some  one  or  all  of  these  fears 
leering  over  the  shoulder  of  the  writer,  making  him  the  prophet 
of  doom  that  he  is.  It  was  inevitable  that  this  extensive  liter- 
ature of  despair  would  stimulate  a  mood  of  despair  in  the 
minds  of  large  bodies  of  the  reading  public. 

I  do  not  mean  to  wave  this  literature  of  despair  aside.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  the  Western  world  can  realize  a  renaissance 
by  the  blind  avoidance  of  such  books.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
the  Western  world,  if  it  will  only  stand  still,  look  up.  and 
think  beautiful  thoughts,  can  wish  itself  into  a  renaissance.  I 
am  concerned  only  to  suggest  the  fact  that  side  by  side  with 
this  literature  of  despair  there  exists  an  even  more  significant 
literature  of  hope.  Unfortunately,  the  literature  of  despair  has 
had  better  advertising.  There  are,  of  course,  perfectly  clear 
reasons  why  this  is  true.  A  prophecy  of  doom,  however, 
scholarly  its  presentation,  is  a  half-brother  to  the  screaming 
head-line  of  the  yellow  newspaper.  Pessimism,  like  politics, 
makes  strange  bedfellows.  The  biologist,  the  psychologist, 
the  economist,  and  the  moralist,  dignified  savant  though  he  may 
be,  when  he  predicts  the  decline  or  doom  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion, finds  that  he  shares  audience  with  the  ordinary  sensation- 
monger.  But  there  is  another  and  equally  fundamental  reason 
why  the  literature  of  despair  has  attracted  more  attention  than 
the  literature  of  hope.  The  literature  of  despair  was  consciously 
written  and  plainly  labeled  as  a  literature  of  despair.  That 
is  to  say,  it  is  a  literature  of  conclusions.  Its  authors  have 
made  their  analyses,  and  announced  their  conviction  that  we 
are  approaching  a  new   Dark   Ages. 

Our  literature  of  hope,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  been  con- 
sciously written  as  a  literature  of  hope.  It  is  not  a  literature 
of  conclusions ;  it  is  a  literature  of  raw  materials  upon  which 
we  may  base  conclusions.  The  coming  renaissance,  as  I  have 
said,  will  result  from  a  bringing  together  into  a  new  synthesis 
all  of  the  new  idealisms  and  new  spiritual  values  that  have 
been  springing  up  as  unconscious  by-products  of  the  creative 
thought  that  has  been  going  on  in  the  fields  of  science,  educa- 
tion, industry,  politics,  and  religion.     That  is,   our   literature 


of  hope  does  not  consist  of  the  smiling  pronouncements  of  our 
PoUyannas.  It  has  been  produced  in  the  main  by  men  who 
were,  perhaps,  not  at  all  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  prophet 
or  propagandist,  but  by  men  whose  primary  inspiration  was 
mcreh'  the  itch  to  know. 

It  has  not  been  easy  for  the  reading  public  to  ferret  out 
and  to  recognize  this  literature  of  hope.  Let  me  illustrate  this 
difliculty.  John  Dewey,  for  example,  has  been  working  away 
at  the  problems  of  educational  theory  and  philosophy  through- 
out his  fruitful  career.  Now,  it  may  be  that  buried  away  in 
the  numerous  papers  and  books  that  he  has  written  there  are, 
let  us  say,  two  ideas  that  have  in  them  the  germs  of  the  future. 
I  am  speaking  now  purely  by  way  of  a  hypothetical  illustra- 
tion, not  as  the  result  of  a  thorough  analysis  of  Mr.  Dewey's 
books.  Now,  if  Mr.  Dewey's  contribution  to  the  creative 
thought  of  this  generation  is  represented  by  these  two  ideals, 
then  the  chapters  or  paragraphs  containing  these  two  ideas 
represent  one  section  of  our  literature  of  hope.  We  could 
face  the  future  with  a  calmer  spirit  if  these  isolated  chapters 
and  paragraphs  were  receiving  the  wide-spread  attention  now 
accorded  to  the  innumerable  prophecies  of  doom  that  pour 
from  our  presses. 

It  is  needless,  I  suppose,  to  suggest  that  we  should  apply 
the  statement  I  have  just  made  respecting  Mr.  Dewey's  work 
to  all  the  scholars  who  are  doing  similar  creative  thinking  in 
biology,  in  psychology,  in  sociology,  in  economics,  in  political 
science,  and  in  other  fields  of  scholarship.  As  I  see  it,  one 
of  the  important  duties  of  our  publicists,  one  of  the  important 
responsibilities  of  journalism,  is  to  play  sleuth  to  the  minds 
of  the  creative  scholars  of  our  time,  to  disentangle  from  the 
mass  of  their  writings  the  few  really  creative  ideas  that  they 
contribute,  and  to  translate  these  more  and  more  into  the 
language  of  the  man  in  the  street.  The  men  who  can  do  this 
will  be  the  engineers  of   the  coming  renaissance. 

It  will  not  do  to  trust  to  our  creative  scholars  for  this 
popularization  of  their  own  contributions.  In  the  first  place, 
the  creative  scholar  in  most  cases  is  not  the  best  judge 
of  what  his  real  contribution  is.  If  he  undertakes  to  propa- 
gandize his  own  ideas,  he  is  likely  to  dissipate  his  energies 
and  obscure  the  main  point  by  spending  too  much  time  on  a 
hundred  collateral  aspects  of  his  ideas — aspects  that  seem  very 
important  to  him  as  a  scholar,  but  which  have  no  practical  sig- 
nificance in  terms  of  social  application.  Then,  too,  the  spirit 
of  propaganda  and  the  spirit  of  scholarship  do  not  work  well 
in  the  same  mind.  Each  cuts  down  the  efficiency  of  the  other. 
There  is  urgent  need  for  what  I  may,  lacking  a  better  phrase, 
call  the  evangelism  of  scholarship;  but  the  evangelist  should 
be  the  servant  of  the  scholar.  Let  the  scholar  furnish  the 
material,  the  evangelist  the  technic  of  popular  appeal.  To  date 
good  evangelism  has  been  the  servant  cither  of  the  sensational 
or  of  the  traditional.  Creative  scholarship  has  stood  too  much 
aloof  from  the  crowd,  with  the  result  that  the  vast  literature 
of  hope  it  has  produced  is  to-day  virtually  unrecognized  save 
by  a  few  intellectuals.  All  this  sounds,  I  realize,  very  theo- 
retical. It  is  easy  enough,  the  reader  may  say,  to  suggest  that 
we  might  avoid  a  new  Dark  Ages  by  bringing  together  all 
the  now  unrecognized  creative  ideas  that  have  been  thrown 
up  out  of  our  laboratories,  classrooms,  philosophers'  closets, 
industrial  institutions,  and  political  adventures;  but  the  diffi- 
culty lies  in  finding  anywhere  in  the  world  an  effectively  popu- 
lar impulse  to  search  for  these  ideas  and  to  apply  them  to  the 
practical  undertakings  of  human  society.  Here,  again,  we  are 
suffering  on  account  of  the  lack  of  interpretative  reporting. 
For  instance,  there  is  at  this  moment  going  on  in  Italy  a 
movement,  many-sided,  elusive,  and  difficult  to  define,  but 
strangely  reminiscent  of  that  "new  human  springtime"  that 
swept  over  Italy  centuries  ago,  and  produced  the  old 
Renaissance. 
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Paul  Kaufman,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of   English  Literature 

Graduate  of  Yale  with  the  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  M.  A.  Pro- 
fessor Kaufman  received  his  Ph.  D.  degree  at  Harvard.  He  has 
been  instructor  in  English  at  Lafayette  College  and  at  Yale, 
acting  professor  of  English  Literature  at  Trinity  College 
(Conn.),  and  lecteur  d'anglais  from  Harvard  at  the  University 
of  Bordeaux,  France.  During  the  war  he  became  acting  direc- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Communication,  National  Head- 
quarters, American  Red  Cross,  and  afterward  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  wliich  formulated  the  program  of  instruction  in 
English  for  the  U.  S.  Army. 

He  is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  Association  of 
American  University  Professors,  the  Arts  Club  of  Washing- 
ton; president  of  the  Yale  Club  of  Washington  and  secretary  of 
the  Research  Group  in  the  Critical  Study  of  Romanticism  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association  of  America.  He  is  the  author  of 
numerous  studies  in  the  learned  journals  and  of  articles  in  lit- 
erary periodicals. 

Dr.  Kaufman  has  just  returned  from  England  where  he  has 
been  investigating  Shakespearean  problems. 

He  is  the  son  of  Rev.  M.  S.  Kaufman,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  North- 
western '74,  for  thirty-three  years  a  member  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Southern  Conference,  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Kaufman. 

AMERICAN    METHODISM    INTERESTED    IN    THE 
AMERICAN   UNIVERSITY. 

Representatives  of  the  General  Boards  of  Education  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church,  met  in  joint  session  with  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  University  on  September  19th. 
Eighteen  men  spent  the  day  considering  the  question  of  a 
united  effort  of  Methodism  in  maintaining  and  developing  the 
American   University. 

WASHINGTON    AS    AN    EDUCATIONAL    CENTER. 

(Tills  article  was  printed  and  circulated  by  prominent  men 
nf  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  who  are  greatly 
interested   in   the   American    University.) 

Washington  is  potentially  the  most  attractive  city  in  the 
world  for  students  of  higher  education.  It  is  a  center 
of  National  and  world  affairs.  Is  suffers  less  than  other 
cities  from  the  noise  and  smoke  of  commercialism.    It  is  a 


city  of  government  and  of  homes  and  of  national  welfare 
offices.  It  is  the  healthiest  large  city  with  a  wliite  death 
rate  of  only  11. G4  per  thousand  population.  It  is  recog- 
nized as  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  world.  Washing- 
ton today  is  the  nerve  center  of  civilization,  the  most  in- 
fluential city  of  tlic  world.  Through  the  gate  of  Wash- 
ington every  world  leader  must  pass  sooner  or  later  with 
his  inllucncc  and  nicssa,gc.  Scarcely  a  day  fails  to  see 
.soniL-  event  transpire  there  which,  if  it  took  place  in  any 
otlier  college  community,  would  be  regarded  as  having 
extraordinary  educational  interest.  The  .great  preachers, 
educators,  musicians,  statesmen,  authors,  actors,  lecturers, 
artists  and  leaders  in  business  come  to  Washington.  A 
student  there  stands  at  the  crossways  of  humanity  where 
he  may  see  the  genius  of  the  world  go  liy.  In  Washing- 
ton during  the  student's  college  days  he  gains  first-hand 
knowledge  of  world  affairs  by  virtue  of  working  in  the 
cosmopolitan  atmosphere  of  national  and  international 
thought  and  this  enlarged  outlook  is  an  incalculable  asset 
for  his  whole  future  career.  All  this  has  great  educa- 
tional value. 

The  educational  resources  of  Washington  are  almost 
limitless.  There  are  forty-three  embassies  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments, all  open  to  serve  students  in  such  subjects  as 
political  economy,  sociology,  history  and  education.  The 
Public  Library  has  227,500  volumes  and  50,000  mounted 
pictures.  The  Library  of  Congress  has  over  3,000,000  vol- 
umes, 170,000  maps,  919,000  pieces  of  music,  424,783  photo- 
graphs, prints  and  engravings.  The  Bureau  of  Standards 
has  a  scientific  staff  of  550  speciaHsts.  Graduate  students 
may  be  admitted  on  salary  to  continue  their  studies  for 
advanced  degrees.  Work  done  in  the  Bureau  is  accepted 
by  the  best  universities.  Among  other  facilities  for  edu- 
cational work  in  Washington  are:  The  Pan  American 
Union,  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education,  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Woman's 
Bureau,  the  Children's  Bureau,  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  the  National 
Zoological  Park,  the  Bureau  of  Scientific  Literature,  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  the  Corcoran  School  of  Art 
(which  is  free),  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  the  New 
National  Museum,  the  Carnegie  Institution,  the  offices 
of  fifty-four  national  patriotic  and  welfare  organizations, 
the  oftices  of  forty-three  religious  bodies,  the  offices  of 
twenty-nine  scientific  societies,  and  headquarters  of  twelve 
reform  associations.  The  free  resources  afforded  by  Wash- 
ington for  educational  work  could  not  be  provided  by 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  endowments. 

A  World  University  in  Washington— Who  Shall  Built  It? 

The  one  place  for  "a  World  LTniversity"  is  Washing- 
ton. Wlio  shall  build  it?  Shall  the  Government?  No; 
for  it  must  never  be  hampered  by  politics.  Shall  great 
wealth?  No;  for  it  must  be  kept  free  from  the  suspicion 
of  vested  commercialism.  Shall  the  world  university  be 
built  by  religious  reactionaries  or  by  religious  "free- 
thinkers?" No;  for  it  must  be  an  institution  in  which 
any  religious  person  may  feel  absolutely  free  to  think  and 
work.  It  certainly  must  be  religious;  for,  as  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  has  said,  "education  without  religion  only 
makes  a  race  of  clever  devils."  Modern  education  is  the 
product  of  religion  at  the  hands  of  many  religious  martyrs. 
To  build  a  world  university  without  religion  would  be  a 
desecration  of  our  sacred  inheritance  and  a  crime  against 
posterity.  Who,  then,  shall  build  the  first  "world 
university?" 

The  experience  of  centuries  has  given  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  the   wisdom  and   prophetic  vision   to   sense  the   trend 
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of  human  affairs  for  many  generations  to  come.  That  Church 
sees  clearly  that  Washington  is  increasingly  to  be  the  strategic 
center  of  civihzation.  Consequently  that  Church  is  fortifying 
itself  here  in  a  masterful  manner.  While  there  are  only 
about  38,000  white  members  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  they  have  twenty-six  churches  and 
parochial  schools  and  five  institutions  of  higher  education, 
these  five  institutions  are :  The  Catholic  University  of  America 
with  its  eleven  affiliated  colleges,  the  Georgetown  University, 
the  Columbus  University,  Trinity  College,  and  the  Catholic 
Sisters  College.  In  these  five  institutions  there  is  an  invest- 
ment, including  endowments,  estimated  at  over  sixteen  millions 
of  dollars  and  a  campaign  is  now  under  way  for  five  millions 
of  dollars.  There  are  in  these  five  institutions  3,875  students. 
The  Catholics  have  already  gone  far  toward  making  Wash- 
ington their  greatest  educational  center  in  the  world. 

The  Protestant  forces  have  been  slow  in  grasping  the  stra- 
tegic opportunity  of  Washington  as  an  educational  center. 
There  is  but  one  Protestant  institution  of  higher  education  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Methodist  Church  has  laid 
the  foundations  for  a  great  educational  enterprise  in  Wash- 
ington in  the  .American  University  with  215  graduate  students, 
but  with  no  college  of  liberal  arts.  Its  total  assets  amounts  to 
about    $4,000,000.00. 

A  Challenge  to  the  Methodist  Church. 

It  appears  that  a  World  University  in  Washington  is  the 
opportunity  and  task  providentially  assigned  to  Methodists. 
Washington  is  particularly  important  for  Methodists.  Wash- 
ington is  a  world  center.  Methodism  is  a  world  church.  In 
the  Capital  of  the  Nation  Methodism  is  the  strongest  Protestant 
denomination,  and  the  best  field  in  which  the  Methodist  bodies 
of  America  can  make  a  demonstration  of  practical  cooperation 
on  a  large  scale.  The  present  lack  of  Protestant  facilities 
for  education  in  the  District  with  the  fact  that  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  has  already  laid  a  foundation  for  a  great 
university  in  Washington,  makes  an  opportunity  that  calls  upon 
Methodists  to  take  the  lead  in  providing  an  adequate  educational 
institution  in  this  world  center.  All  Methodists  share  this  re- 
sponsibility and  should  join  hands  in  making  the  American 
University  what  it  was  intended  to  become,  the  first  "World 
Protestant   University." 

Whoever  builds  the  first  World  Protestant  University  must 
accept  the  solemn  responsibility  of  developing  a  religious  in- 
stitution and  at  the  same  time  maintaining  it  for  all  time  to 
come  religiously  free.  Who  are  best  qualified  to  work  re- 
ligiously without  religious  bigotry?  Methodism  is  probably 
best  qualified,  being  liberal  and  at  the  same  time  being  the 
largest  of  all  the  Protestant  bodies  in  America. 

The  patronage  of  such  an  institution  would  be  limitless.  In 
addition  to  serving  the  youth  within  the  bounds  of  the  Balti- 
more District  of  each  of  the  Churches  outside  of  Washington, 
there  are  in  the  District  of  Columbia  alone  8,673  students  in 
the  white  high  schools  with  1,010  in  the  senior  class.  About 
82  per  cent  of  these  graduates  go  to  college.  But  owing  to 
the  meagre  non-Catholic  facilities  for  college  work  here,  it 
is  estimated  that  at  least  73  per  cent  of  these  high  school 
candidates  for  college  go  elsewhere  to  attend  college.  If  there 
were  adequate  Protestant  colleges  in  Washington  there  would 
be  at  least  620  more  students  entering  college  here  annually 
than  now.  Such  an  institution  would  attract  students  from 
every  state.  Foreign  students  especially  would  be  interested 
in  attending  college  in  Washington.  What  greater  missionary 
task  could  possibly  be  achieved?  Many  millions  of  dollars  are 
being  poured  into  Protestant  schools  in  foreign  fields  every 
year.  It  appears  to  be  a  wise  policy  as  a  part  of  the  world 
missionary  program,  to  establish  the  strongest  educational- 
missionary    institution    of    Methodism   in   the    Capital    of    the 


United  States — an  institution  so  powerful  that  it  would  be  as 
a  great  educational  magnet  drawing  to  itself  the  best  minds 
of  all  the  world.  It  is  therefore  for  Methodists  to  take  the 
lead  in  building  the  "World  University"  in  Washington — the 
biggest  educational  task  and  the  greatest  missionary  opportunity 
of  today. 

DIGEST  OF  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE 
AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  DECEMBER  15,  1922. 

Bv    (lEoHGlC  F.  ZOOK,  Sl'ECIAI.IST  I  iN'    IIlGHEK   lilJlXATlON, 

United  St.\tes  Bureau  of  Education. 

Thirty  years  ago  Bishop  Hurst  and  other  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  conceived  the  idea 
of  founding  here  in  the  Nation's  capital  a  great  university 
which  should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  graduate  work.  Not 
only  was  the  university  to  be  the  capstone  or  at  least  one  of 
the  capstones  of  the  Methodist  system  of  institutions  of  higher 
education,  but  it  was  also  hoped  that  it  would  perform  a 
unique  service  to  the  people  of  the  whole  nation. 

At  the  time  the  ideal  of  a  graduate  university  was  con- 
ceived it  was  no  doubt  considered  as  visionary  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  acquainted  with  the  field  of  higher  education. 
Even  yet  there  may  be  those  who  occasionally  have  doubts 
as  to  whether  an  institution  of  this  character  can  succeed  so 
well  as  the  typical  university  possessing  a  strong  undergraduate 
college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences  on  which  to  base  its 
graduate  work.  Developments  in  the  field  of  higher  education 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  however,  have  made  it  plain  that 
the  original  ideals  of  the  founders  of  the  university  were  not 
only  sound  fundamentally  but  in  these  later  years  they  appear 
to  be  far  more  practical  than  they  were  at  tlie  time  tlic  univer- 
sity received  its  charter. 

In  order  to  make  this  point  clear  it  may  be  well  to  recall 
that  during  the  thirty  years  from  1890  to  1920  the  total  num- 
ber of  students  attending  all  types  of  higher  institutions  except 
normal  schools  and  other  teacher  training  institutions  in- 
creased from  133,566  to  462,445,  or  274  per  cent.  In  1910,  3.8 
per  cent  of  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  19  to  23  were  in 
college,  while  in  1920  it  was  6.8  per  cent,  or  nearly  twice  as 
great.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  a  very  great  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  young  people  who  are  going  to  college.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  coun- 
try in  general  have  been  crowded  as  they  have  never  been  before. 

At  the  same  time  the  increasing  amount  of  vocational  work 
done  in  the  secondary  schools  and  the  diminishing  number  of 
prescribed  units  required  for  entrance  to  college  have  greatly 
widened  the  gap  between  the  secondary  schools  and  the  liiglier 
institutions  and  made  it  necessary  for  the  colleges  during  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  to  repeat  an  increasing  pro- 
portion of  secondary  school  subjects.  In  other  words  it  is 
becoming  more  clear  all  the  time  that  the  work  of  the  first  two 
years  of  the  American  college  is  essentially  an  extension  of  the 
period  of  secondary  school  education  and  that  in  line  with  al- 
most universal  practice  abroad  it  should  be  so  regarded  in  this 
country.  For  this  reason,  in  a  number  of  States,  notably  Cali- 
fornia, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Texas  and  Vir- 
ginia so-called  junior  colleges  have  been  established  in  conjunc- 
tion with  local  secondary  schools.  In  these  States  the  feeling  is 
becoming  quite  general  that  the  large  universities,  particularly 
the  State  universities,  should  eventually  turn  over  the  first 
two  years  of  college  work  to  the  secondary  schools  and  there- 
after confine  themselves  to  advanced,  graduate  and  profes- 
sional instruction.  Personally  I  have  little  doubt  that  within 
a  comparatively  short  time  arrangements  of  this  character  will 
be  seriously  considered  and  probably  resorted  to  in  several 
States.  There  are  perhaps  at  least  a  dozen  States  at  the  present 
time  where  such  an  arrangement  would  be  feasible. 
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The  action  of  the  professional  schools  of  laic  years  in  re- 
quiring one  or  two  years  of  college  work  for  entrance  has 
added  impetus  to  the  junior  college  movement.  The  medical 
schools  now  almost  universally  re(iuire  two  years  of  colleKe 
work  for  entrance.  Many  of  the  dental  schools  require  at 
least  two  years  of  college  work.  The  law  schools  belonging 
to  the  Association  of  American  I,aw  Scliools  have  pledged 
themselves  to  a  requirement  of  two  years  of  prelegal  edu- 
cation in  1925.  At  present  the  engineering  schools  are  strug- 
gling with  the  problem  of  studies  which  ought  to  be  pre- 
requisite to  an  engineering  education. 

From  these  illustrations  it  is  clear  that  llicre  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  recognize  the  end  of  tlie  sophomore  year  in  col- 
lege as  concluding  the  period  of  secondary  education.  There- 
after students  have  the  choice  of  pursuing  advanced  and  grad- 
uate work  in  the  arts  and  sciences  or  they  may  enter  any  .me 
of  a  number  of   professional   curricula. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  this  discussion  it  is  interesting  to 
see  that  the  founders  of  the  American  University,  looking  into 
the  fnlurc,  saw  the  vision  of  an  institufiim  which  slinuld  con- 
fine itself  to  graduate  work  and  tliat  the  trend  of  events  in 
recent  years  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  and  ihe  prac- 
ticability of  the  vision.  It  is  to  the  honor  therefore  of  tin- 
American  University  that  it  has  led  in  a  movement  which  as 
years  go  by  is  undoubtedly  destined  to  become  of  increasing 
consequence.  For  this  reason  I  believe  that  we  as  members  of 
the  Methodist  Church  may  well  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  the 
founders  of  the  American  University  decided  to  establish  here 
in  Washington  a  great  institution  dedicated  to  the  preparation 
of  young  men  and  women  to  assume  positions  of  leadership  not 
only  in  the  educational  program  of  our  church  but  also  in  tlie 
wide  realm  of  higher  education  everywhere.  The  American 
University  has  before  it  an  incomparable  opportunity  to  per- 
form a  service  that  cannot  be  performed  by  any  other  univer- 
sity in  the  country. 

Surely  here  in  the  Nation's  capital,  if  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try, it  ought  to  be  possible  for  the  University  to  fulfill  its 
mission.  Here  there  exists  every  possible  advantage  for  the 
pursuit  of  advanced  and  graduate  work.  The  Congressional 
Library  with  its  great  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  not 
equalled  anywhere  in  the  land  is  open  to  students  free  of 
charge.  The  files  and  collections  of  the  various  departments 
and  bureaus  may  generally  be  used  without  difficulty.  Even  the 
research  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  other 
government  divisions  are  in  effect  at  the  service  of  research 
employees  who  may  desire  to  use  the  results  of  their  research 
for  advanced  degrees.  All  these  incomparable  advantages  in 
Washington  make  unnecessary  at  the  American  University  an 
expensive  duplication  of  plant,  apparatus,  and  buildings  wliich 
otherwise  would  be  necessary  and  which  would  run  into  ihe 
millions  of  dollars.  Happily  through  the  use  of  the  government 
libraries  and  laboratories  in  Washington  tlie  American  Uni- 
versity is  able  to  offer  incomparable  advantages  to  students  in 
the  pursuit  of  advanced  and  graduate  work.  The  University 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  so  great  an  opportunity  for  service 
in  the  educational  world. 

If  the  University  continues  to  take  advantage  of  the  match- 
less opportunities  in  Washington  it  will  doubtless  measure  its 
success  by  the  quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of  the  students 
upon  whom  degrees  are  conferred.  In  view  of  this  situation 
its  greatest  concern  will  always  be  to  select  a  faculty  of  out- 
standing professors.  So  far  as  possible  these  members  of  the 
faculty  should  be  upon  a  full-time  basis,  but  the  University 
also  has  the  invaluable  opportunity  of  drawing  upon  the  re- 
markable collection  of  specialists  and  leaders  in  technical  and 


professional  education  who  have  been  assembled  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Federal  Government  here  in  Washington.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  problem  of  obtaining  a  superior  faculty 
for  advanced  and  graduate  work  is  greatly  simplified. 

In  these  few  words  I  have  attempted  to  .set  before  you  some 
recent  develoinnenls  in  the  field  of  higher  education  which  seem 
to  nie  to  ilemonstrate  the  wisdom  and  foresight  vision  of  the 
founders  of  this  University.  I  have  also  reviewed  briefly  the 
incomparable  opportunities  there  are  in  the  Nation's  capital 
in  tlie  way  of  libraries  and  laboratories  wdiich  together  with 
nnnicrons  leaders  in  various  fields  of  higher  education  are 
available  in  limited  degrees  for  service  in  cooperation  with 
the  American  University.  1  wish  therefore  to  offer  the  new 
chancellor  the  congratulations  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Bureau  of  Educatiiui  and  to  wish  for  him  un- 
bounded success  in  carrying  forward  the  University  to  new 
and  greater  victories. 
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Officers  of  the  American  University. 

Emeritus,   Bishop  John   W.  Ilamilh.n.   LL.    U., 


Bishop  John   W.  Ilamilh 
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Mr.   William   S.   Corby,  D.   C. 
Bishop   Earl   Cranston,   Ohio. 
Bishop   Collir.s    Denny,    Va. 
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Uobert  S.  Ingraham,  Wis. 
i.    Tohn   F.   Keator,   Pa. 

George  H.  Maxwell.  M-"iS. 
i.    T.    Frank    Robinson,   111. 

John  W.    Sparks,   Pa. 
1.    George    C.    Stnrgiss,    W. 

Alfred   Charles   True,    D.   C, 
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Hon.    Tohn   E.  Andrus,  N.   Y.  Dr.  Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor.  T>.  C. 

Mr.    G'ordon    Battelle,    Ohio.  Col.  H.  O.  S.  Heistand,  U.  S.  A.,  O. 

Mr.   Charles   T.   Bell,   D.  C.  Mr.  John  C.   Letts.  D.   C. 

Mr.  Edward  F.   Colladay,  D.  C.  Bishop  William  F  McDowell.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Wm.   Knowles  Cooper,  D.  C.  Mr.   Geo.    F.    Washburn,  Mass. 

Mr.   Calvert   Crary,   Mass.  Dr.  WilHam  R.  Wedderspoon,  111. 

Mr.   Frederick  A.   Penning,  D.  C.  Hon.  William  Lee  Woodcock,  Pa. 


Col.    Peter   M.    And 
Hon.  William  J.  Bryan,  Fla. 
Dr.  Arthur  C.  Christie,  D.  C. 
MeJyin  E.    Church,   Va. 
Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cochran,  Pa. 
Hon.  Josephus    Daniels,  N.    C 
Mr.    George   W.    Dixon,    111. 
Mr.  William  I.   Favix,   Pa. 


Class  of  1931 
,   D.    C 


Mr.   William  T.  Galliher,  D.  C. 
Bishop  John  W.   Hamilton,  D.  C. 
Dr.  James  C.  Nicholson,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Clarence  F.  Norment,  D.  C. 
Mr.    William   S.   Pilling.    Pa. 
Mr.    A.    M.    Schoyer,    III. 
Hon.  Samuel  R.  Van  Sant,  Minn. 
Bishop  Luther  B.  Wilson,  N.  V. 
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Gordon  Battelle 
Trustee  of  the  American  University. 


noemorial 

.\iKii'Ti;ii  nv  The  iioAKu  tji-  Trustees  in  Session. 
December  5,  1933. 

The  Trustees  of  the  American  University,  with  deep  regret 
and  sorrow,  record  again  the  death  of  one  of  their  number.  In 
tliis  instance,  it  is  of  the  youngest  members  of  the  Board,  who 
died  September  21,  lil23 — Gordon  Battelle  of  Cohimbus,  Ohio. 
His  death  was  so  miexpected  and  sudden  as  to  give  the  greatest 
siiiick  to  liis  many  relatives  and  friends.  There  is  always 
mystery  in  the  death  of  an  unfinished  life. 

The  young  man  succeeded  his  father,  Colonel  John  Gordon 
Battelle,  as  a  Trustee  of  the  University.  His  fatlicr's  interest 
ill  the  institution  encoura.ged  the  son  to  take  unusual  interest 
himself  in  its  growth  and  prosperity.  He  has  given  substantial 
expression  of  his  intention  to  promote  its  welfare  by  the  be- 


quest in  his  will  of  flOO.OOO  to  the  University.  If  he  had  lived 
he  had  still  more  liberal  plans  in  mind  for  the  development  of 
the  research  departments.  He  has  given  further  evidence  of 
his  far-seeing  policy  and  generous  disposition  in  the  large  sum 
of  money  he  has  given  for  the  founding  of  the  Iron  Institute 
in  Columbus. 

Like  his  father,  the  yotmg  man  was  a  modest  and,  for  the 
most  part,  a  silent  participant  in  the  meetings  of  the  Directors 
and  Trustees  of  the  great  enterprises  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
but  never  without  a  mind  of  his  own.  The  President  of  the 
largest  corporation,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  said  of  his  co- 
operation in  the  meetings :  "His  words  were  few,  but  his 
judgments  were  wise  and  influential." 

Born  in  Covington,  Kentucky,  as  late  as  August  10,  1883, 
he  felt  that  his  business  career  was  but  just  begun.  He  grew 
up  in  Ohio,  but  received  his  education  in  military,  other  prcpar- 
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atory  schools,  and  Yale  University.  Industrious,  ambitious, 
exemplary  in  his  habits,  he  had  acuired  a  prominent  position 
among  the  business  men  of  Columbus  and  in  otiior  cities  east 
as  well  as  west. 

He  and  his  mother  were  devoted  friends  of  President  and 
Mrs.  Harding  and  had  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  political 
promotion  of  the  editor  and  publisher  of  Marion,  Ohio. 

Having  "a  heart  with  a  room  for  every  joy,"  Gordon  Bat- 
tclle  had  kept  in  close  sympathy  with  the  young  life  of  his 
home  city,  .\ffectionate,  affable,  unselfish,  he  had  w'on  for  him- 
self a  large  place  in  the  social  circles  where  he  was  so  well 
known.  W-ith  "a  face  untaught  to  feign,"  he  had  suffered  noth- 
ing from  reproach.  He  was  a  connnunicaiU  in  the  Protestant 
Epi-scopal  Church. 

His  funeral  was  largely  attended.  The  laborers  from  the 
manufactories,  from  the  blast  furnaces  and  shops  came  in  com- 
panies. The  officials  of  the  several  large  corporations  with 
which  he  was  connected  came  from  New  York,  Chicago,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  other  cities,  to  pay  tributes  of  respect. 

Resolved,  that  we,  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Un'versity, 
hereby  express  our  high  appreciation  of  the  personal  worth  of 
Gordon  Battelle.  and.  in  cordial  recognition  of  his  noble  spirit, 
commemorate  his  devotion  to  the  University. 

Resolved,  that  we  extend  to  his  bereaved  mother,  other  rela- 
tives and  friends,  our  deepest  sympathy  and  pray  devoutly  for 
them. 

Resolved,  that  this  paper  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  a  copy  be  engrossed  and  presented  to 
Mr.  Battclle's  mother. 


WARREN  GAMALIEL  HARDING. 

(A    fine    likeness    of    President    Harding    was    printed    in    the 
October  Courier.) 

The  Trustees  of  the  American  University  share  in  very 
special  niaimrr  the  loss  sustained  by  the  United  States  and  the 
world  in  the  death  of  President  Warren  G.  Harding.  A  native 
of  Ohio,  a  graduate  of  a  small  college  in  that  State,  an  honored 
Senator  from  that  State  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
finally  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Harding  in  all  his 
relations  bore  himself  with  proud  distinction  and  high  honor  to 
the  country  and  the  world.  As  President,  his  notable  achieve- 
ments were  the  Council  on  the  Limitation  of  Armaments  by  the 
Great  Powers,  and  his  projection  of  the  World  Court  for  the 
settlement  of  international  differences  by  legal  process  rather 
than  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  He  gladly  accepted  membership  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  University  and  was 
deeply  interested  in  all  its  large  plans,  and  its  high  rckition  to 
the  life  of  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

We  extend  to  his  widow  the  assurance  of  our  profound 
sympathy,  as  we  cherish  his  memory  as  a  friend  and  co- 
laborer.  (Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  annual  session 
December  5,  1923.) 


CONVOCATION  JUNE  FOURTH. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Convocation  of  the  American  LTniversify 
will  be  held  on  June  4th.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  will  be  held  at  10  A.  M.,  June  4th,  and  the  Convoca- 
tion program  will  be  given  in  the  afternoon. 

Dr.  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  chemist,  author,  educator  and  editor. 
will  give  the  address.  Thirty  men  and  women  will  receive 
degrees. 


of  the  University  and  made  a  beuest  of  |r),0()0  to  the  University. 
Me  is  a  brother  of  iJr.  Charles  W.  Baldwin,  one  of  our  honored 
Trustees,  and  for  many  years  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
'I'rusU-es  of   the   I'liiversity. 


SCHOOLS  REORGANIZED. 

The  Schools  of  Diplomacy  and  Jurisprudence  have  been 
changed  to  THE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  POLITICAL  SCl- 
1<1NCES.  The  divisions  will  be  Jnrisiirudencc,  Diplomacy,  Gov- 
ernment, Economics,  l'"oreigii  Tr.ide.  Dr.  .Mlurt  H.  Putney 
is  Dean  of  the  School  of  the  Political  Sciences.  The  School 
is  organized  on  the  same  general  lines  of  the  School  of  the 
Piditical  Sciences  in  I^aris.  Full  three-year  courses  will  he 
given  in  each  of  tlic  five  divisions  above.  Willi  specialists  as 
instructors  and  with  every  facility  of  library  and  laboratory, 
courses  of  exceptional  attraction  are  offered. 


SUMMERFIELD  BALDWIN. 

Mr.  Summerfield  Baldwin,  one  of  the  outstanding  laymen 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Baltimore  Conference,  died  recently 
at  his  home  in  Baltimore.     Mr.  Baldwin  has  long  been  a  friend 


WESLEY  AND   MODERN  THOUGHT.* 

Our  Direclnr  nf  Rcscanh,  Dr.  (  ..llicr,  has  written  a  little 
book,  in  which  lie  claims  to  sImav  that  the  attitude  of  John  Wes- 
ley toward  religion,  the  Bible,  tlicoloi^y  and  pliysical  science  is 
remarkably  like  the  attitude  of  the  best  minds  in  the  Churcb 
today. 

He  claims  that  the  standards  of  our  d.iy  in  things  pertaining 
to  religion  are  Christ  and  reason.  He  t|uotes  Wesley  as  saying: 
"I  therefore  take  no  author  for  better,  for  worse  (as,  indeed, 
I  dare  not  call  any  man  Pabbi),  but  endeavor  to  follow  each 
as  far  as  he  ftdlows  Christ,  and  imt  (knowingly)  one  step 
farther."  Wesley  thus  made  Christ  final  authority.  But,  as 
the  author  makes  clear,  even  the  words  of  Christ  must  be 
interpreted  by  the  individual;  hence,  Wesley  said:  "Are  we  to 
be  guided  by  our  own  conscience,  or  by  that  of  other  men  ? 
You  surely  will  not  say  that  any  man's  conscience  can  preclude 
mine.  You,  at  least,  will  not  plead  for  robbing  us  of  what 
you  so  strongly  claim  for  yourselves:  I  mean  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  wliich  is  indeed  unalienable  from  reasonable 
creatures.  You  well  know  that,  unless  we  follow  the  dictates 
of  our  own  mind,  wa  can  not  have  a  conscience  void  of  of- 
fense toward  (jod  and  tow-ard  man."  The  claim  is  that,  philo- 
sophically and  psychologically,  Wesley's  attitude  here  is  un- 
as.sailable. 

Then  it  is  shown  that  Wesley  has  a  principle  which  he  called 
the  sum  of  religion,  namely,  love,  whicli  is  more  basal  than 
rea.son.  He  claimed  he  sought  only  two  things :  truth  and  love. 
Bi!t  if  he  had  to  choose  between  them  he  would  take  love, 
saying,  "for,  how  far  is  love,  even  with  many  wrong  opinions, 
to  be  preferred  before  truth  itself  without  love?"  Here  we  see 
tliat,  wdiile  it  underlies  the  entire  work;  the  author  has  not 
specifically  dwelt  upon  enough,  for  this  is  an  exceedingly  fer- 
tile field :  the  primacy  Wesley  gives  to  the  emotional  nature 
of  man.  Since  the  publication  of  Kant's  "Critique  of  the  Prac- 
tical Reason"  to  James  "Pragmatism,"  and  Bowne's  doctrine 
of  the  "practical  nature  of  belief,"  and  to  psycho-analysis  and 
the  newer  psychology,  the  primacy  of  the  emotional  nature  as 
emphasized  in  Wesley's  work,  has  been  growing  in  importance. 

The  authcpr  shows  that  Wesley  made  a  decided  difference  be- 
tween the  few  essentials  of  Christianity  and  the  less  basal 
tilings  which  he  called  "opinions."  This  gave  him  a  broad 
catholic  spirit,  not  only  toward  other  denominations,  but  even 
toward  the  heathen,  l\Iohammedans,  and  the  Jews.  But  it  did 
more.  It  left  his  mind  perfectly  free  to  follow  with.)ut  any 
fear  the  processes  and  results  of  physical  science.  Indeed,  the 
author's   contention   tliat   Wesley   looked   upon   t!ie   Bible  as   a 

♦Back  to  Wesley.  By  Frank  W.  Collier,  Director  of  Re- 
search in  the  .American  University.  New  York  and  Cincinnati : 
The  Methodist  Book  Concern. 
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nook  to  teacli  relision  and  not  science  or  history  lie  lias  fully 
proven. 

And  here  will  he  a  great  surprise  lor  many  readers.  How 
MKuiy  of  our  day  know  that  Wesley  wrote  two  good-sized  vol- 
umes entitled  "A  Survey  of  the  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Creation  : 
or  a  Compendium  of  Natural  Philosophy''  and  that  he  incor- 
porated in  this  survey  an  abridgement  of  that  beautiful  work, 
"The  Contemplation  of  Nature"?  This  latter  work  was  by 
Bonnet,  who  coined  the. word  "evolution."  Natural  philosophy 
was  the  term  used  in  Wesley's  day  for  physical  science.  As 
we  read  we  wonder  how  'V\'esley  ever  got  the  time  to  survey 
the  physical  science  of  his  day,  ;uid  we  are  surprised  to  find  one 
apparently  so  entirely  absorl)e<l  in  preaching  so  interested  in 
pliysical  science. 

Dr.  Collier  makes  very  clear  Wesley's  attitude  toward  physical 
science,  pointing  out  that  his  clear-cut  distinction  between  the 
fields  of  philosophy  and  science  is  an  anticipation  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  most  lucid  thinkers  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  He  says  that  Wesley  was  obsessed  with  the 
general  idea  of  evolution,  that  is,  gradual  progression.  He 
quotes  not  only  from  the  Survey  of  Natural  Philosophy,  but 
also  from  Wesley's  "Notes  on  the  Old  Testament"  and  "Notes 
on  the  New  Testament."  Some  of  the  quotations  on  the 
"gradual  progression  of  beings"  and  "the  beautiful  graduation" 
in  nature  are  astonisliing  lor  a  cliurchman  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  book  closes  with  the  challenge  that  Wesley  makes  to 
the  Church  today.  It  is  not  a  challenge  to  any  one  denomina- 
tion. If  there  was  anything  that  VV^esley  repudiated  without 
reserve  it  w  as  denominational  narrowness  or  sectarianism.  The 
only  time  he  shows  a  boastful  spirit  is  when  he  warns  the 
Alethodists  against  denominational  narrowness.  Then  he  boasts 
consciously  and  frankly.  He  says :  "The  Methodists  alone 
do  not  insist  on  your  holding  this  or  that  opinion,  but  they  think 
and  let  think.  Neither  do  they  impose  any  particular  mode  of 
worship;  but  you  may  continue  to  worship  in  your  former  man- 
ner, be  it  what  it  may.  Now,  I  do  not  know  any  religious 
society,  either  ancient  or  modern,  wherein  such  liberty  of  con- 
science is  now  allowed  or  has  been  allow'ed,  since  the  age  of  the 
Apostles.  Herein  is  our  glorying,  and  a  glorying  peculiar  to 
us.     What  society  shares  it  with  us?" 

This  little  volume  is,  in  exhibiting  the  modernness  of  Wes- 
ley, giving  us  a  good  review  of  some  of  the  prevailing  modern 
attitude  toward  religion  and  science.  It  is  very  compact — per- 
haps too  much  so.  No  words  are  wasted.  Wesley  is  seen  in  a 
new  light.  But  it  is  a  true  light.  Everything  is  authenticated 
by  Wesley's  own  words.  If  the  reader  disagrees,  the  disagree- 
ment is  with  Wesley.  That  the  author  agrees  with  Wesley  for 
the  most  part  is  evident,  but  he  is  not  expounding  his  own  views, 
but  Wesley's  position.  This  little  book  is  certain  to  make  the 
reader  eager  to  know  more  about  Wesley. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Dr.  Albert  Oslxirn,  who  has  been  with  the  American  Uni- 
versity since  it  was  founded,  is  arranging  materials  preparatory 
to  writing  a  history  of  the  American  University.  No  other 
person  can  do  this  as  well  as  Dr.  Osborn.  He  has  had  large 
experience  in  authorship.  He  knows  at  first  hand  the  facts 
of  the  University.  He  has  carefully  preserved  all  documents 
and  vast  m^iteiial  of  value  for  writing  such  a  history. 


MINISTERS  AND  MISSIONARIES. 

The  ministers  of  Washington  and  from  the  nearby  towns 
are  realizing  their  opportunity  in  the  .Vmerican  University. 
Twenty-seven  ministers  and  sptjgjal  workers  have  received  free 
tuition  at  the  University  this  year.  Tlie  Baltimore  Conference 
is  recognizing  the  great  benefit  the  University  is  to  the  men  of 
the  Conference.  There  is  a  general  inclination  to  give  financial 
help,  to  at  least  care  for  the  free  tuitions  given. 


JOHN  EDWARD  BENTLEY. 

Dr.  John  E.  Bentley  begins  work  at  the  American  University 
with  the  beginning  of  next  year,  October  1st.  Dr.  Bentley  will 
be  Director  of  the  School  of  Religious  Education.  One  of  the 
outstanding  opportunities  of  the  University  as  a  contributor  to 
the  life  of  the  Church  is  in  the  field  of  Religious  Education.  A 
full  three-year  course  is  provided.  A  program  of  fundamental 
subjects  will  be  given.  Dr.  Bentley  will  have  an  exceptional 
opportunity  and  he  has  unusual  qualifications  for  the  position. 

He  has  for  three  years  been  profes.sor  of  Religious  Education 
in  tlie  IlifT  School  of  Theology. 

Dr.  Bentley  was  born  in  Knottingley,  England.  Educated 
in  tlie  secondary  schools  and  the  University  of  Manchester.  He 
entered  the  mini.stry  of  the  ("anadian  Methodist  Church  in 
I'.ilO.  He  is  a  naturalized  American  citizen.  Graduate  of 
McGill  University,  Montreal,  191.">,  with  Sanford  Senior  year 
honors.  Received  an  M.  A.  from  Clark  University,  Worcester, 
with  special  work  in  Psychology  and  Sociology.  S.  T.  B. 
Boston  University  School  of  Theology;  M.  R.  E.  Boston 
University  School  of  Religious  Education.  Student  in  Har- 
vard University  and  Boston  University  Graduate  Schools.  Fel- 
low in  Psychology  in  Clark  University,  1918-1930.  Th.  D. 
Wesleyan  Theological  College,  at  McGill  University,  Montreal. 

He  is  Chairman  of  the  National  Professors  of  Religious 
Education,  International  Council  of  Religious  Education.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  International 
Council  of  Religious  Education.  He  is  a  member  of  the  New- 
England  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal   Church. 


NEW  INSTRUCTORS. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  John  E.  Bentley,  who  becomes  director 
of  the  School  of  Religious  Education,  Dr.  Horace  B.  Drury 
of  the  Institute  of  Economics,  and  formerly  of  the  Department 
of  Economics  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  will  give  courses 
in  Economics. 

Henry  Warren  Van  Pelt,  with  the  Research  Council  of  the 
National  Transportation  Institute,  will  give  courses  in  Trans- 
portation. The  name  "Henry  Warren"  will  remind  our  readers 
that  Mr.  \an  Pelt  is  the  grandson  of  Bishop  Henry  W'arrai. 
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LECTURE  FOUNDATION. 

One  of  mir  Trustees  lias  given  $5,000  witli  which  to  sstablisli 
a  lecture  foundation.  It  is  intended  by  tlie  giver  that  the 
amount  he  has  given  or  may  give  shall  be  added  to  by  other 
friends  of  the  University.  Large  liberty  is  given  in  the  selec- 
tion of  lecturers  and  subjects  to  be  considered.  A  series  of  a 
few  lectures  will  be  given  as  tlie  fund  accumulates  and  these 
lectures  shall  be  published  in  a  series  of  American  University 
lectures.  It  will  be  a  great  thing  in  the  near  future  when 
funds  for  lectures  will  be  available  to  have  these  courses  given 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  and  under  tlic  auspices  of  the  American 
University. 


(The  following  article  was  requested  for  the  Courikr  and  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Ellery  C.  Stowell,  Professor  of  International 
Law,  the  .-Vmcrican  University.) 

ENFORCEMENT   OF   PROHIBITION    AND   THE 
LAW  OF  NATIONS. 

Great  Britain  and  tlie  United  States  have  just  reached  an 
understanding  in  regard  to  the  prevention  of  illicit  liquor  im- 
portation. Out  of  a  due  regard  for  the  peace  of  nations  and  a 
proper  consideration  for  the  conflicting  rights  and  interests  of 
neighbors,  every  state  is  obligated  under  International  Law  to 
evince  a  spirit  of  reasonable  compromise  in  regard  to  the  en- 
forcement of  its  own  rights. 

The  agreement  between  the  two  branches  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  is  such  a  compromise.  It  is  really  a  double 
compromise  or  balance  struck  between  two  sets  of  compro- 
mises. The  first  of  these  covers  the  permission  accorded  to 
British  vessels  to  bring  within  the  ports  and  harbors  of  this 
country  spirituous  liquors  intended  for  consumption  on  the 
return  voyage.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  admitted  that  the  United 
States  as  a  sovereign  nation  has  a  right  to  make  and  enforce 
within  its  jurisdiction  regulations  governing  foreign  commerce. 
Nevertheless,  every  nation  is  expected  to  exercise  this  right  of 
sovereign  regulation  in  such  a  manner  as  not  unnecessarily  to 
interfere  with  the  customary  and  generally  acknowledged  rights 
and  privileges  of  international  commerce. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  in  their  Constitution  or 
through  congressional  enactment  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
authority  therein  delegated  declare  what  these  regulations  shall 
be,  and  the  Supreme  Court  interprets  in  how  far  any  regula- 
tion adopted  by  Congress  is  authorized  under  the  Constitution. 
In  fulfiUing  this  high  office,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that 
the  Volstead  Act,  carrying  out  the  J 8th  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  prohibited  all  vessels,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic, 
from  bringing  any  spirituous  liquors  within  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  Lhiited  States. 

France  and  other  nations  protested  and  declared  tliat  by  long- 
established  custom  foreign  vessels  were  entitled  to  bring  in 
what  are  known  as  ship's  stores,  including  a  reasonable  per 
capita  allowance  of  wine,  etc.,  for  the  crew  and  for  medicinal 
use.  Extending  this  idea  by  analogy,  foreign  vessels  claimed 
the  right  also  to  bring  in  under  seal  enough  spirituous  liquor 
for  use  on  the  return  voyage.  But  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
that  the  Volstead  Act  had  prohibited  every  importation  of 
liquor,  even  wdien  under  seal  and  in  bond. 

The  foreign  representatives  at  Washington  in  their  protests 
considered  that  such  prohibition  constituted  an  unreasonable 
interference  with  the  universally  recognized  rights  of  interna- 
tional commerce  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Federal  authori- 
ties did  at  once  rigorously  enforce  upon  foreign  vessels  a 
strict  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 
A  period  for  discussion  and  adjustment  seems  to  have  been 
allowed. 


The  situation,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  was  complicated 
because  the  United  States  owned  and  was  operating  its  own 
lines  of  steamships  and  it  was  said  to  lie  tlie  opinion  of  ship- 
ping men  and  officials  that  strictly  dry  liners  could  not  success- 
fully compete  for  the  lucrative  pas.senger  traffic  across  the 
Atlantic.  By  using  the  power  of  sovereign  regulation  to  pro- 
hibit foreign  vessels  from  bringing  within  American  harbors 
and  territorial  waters  any  spirituous  liquors  whatsoever,  the 
use  of  liquor  on  foreign  liners  competing  with  dry  American 
vessels  would  be  restricted  to  a  limited  consumption  during  a 
portion  of  the  voyage  to  the  United  States. 

Still  another  aspect  of  the  prohibition  question  is  what  may 
be  called  the  purpose  of  humanitarian  intervention.  That  is 
the  desire  of  the  advocates  of  prohibition  to  use  the  leverage 
of  .\merican  port  regulation  to  make  the  foreign  vessels  touch- 
ing at  an  .American  port  dry  until  the  iie.\t  iioii-.'\merican  port 
and  to  force  upon  the  earnest  .ittention  of  other  nations  a 
consideration  of  the  desirability  of  the  reform.  The  refusal 
of  the  Volstead  .'Kct  to  permit  the  transportation  even  under 
seal  and  in  bond  of  spirituous  liquor  across  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  may  probably  be  regarded  as  another  instance 
of  the  manifest  intention  to  refuse  the  co-operation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  liquor  trade  and  thus  to  put  pressure  upon 
other  nations  to  abolish  it.  Such  refusal  would  seem  to  indicate 
in  the  clearest  fashion  that  the  United  States  condemned  the 
trade  and  that  this  country  intended,  in  so  far  as  reasonably 
possible,  to  refuse  to  consider  the  trade  in  spirituous  liquor  a 
fit  object  for  that  international  co-operation  which  is  custom- 
arily accorded  between  friendly  nations  in  order  to  facilitate 
international  commerce. 

Just  such  action  was  formerly  taken  by  the  most  advanced 
and  humane  nations  in  regard  to  the  Slave  Trade.  The  moment 
a  slave  entered  British  territory,  he  was  free,  notwithstanding 
the  general  rule  and  practice  of  nations  not  to  interfere  with 
what  takes  place  on  board  foreign  vessels  when  the  peace  of 
tlie  port  is  not  disturbed.  Great  Britain  certainly  would  not 
have  permitted  a  slave  to  be  held  on  board  a  foreign  vessel  in 
its  harbors  even  if  a  bond  were  given  that  he  would  not  escape. 
Great  Britain  has  given  us  another  instance  of  this  use  of  the 
right  of  sovereignty  to  intervene  on  grounds  of  liumanity  by 
making  regulations  in  regard  to  the  so-called  Plimsoll  line 
prohibiting  all  vessels,  foreign  as  well  as  British,  from  leaving 
a  British  port  when  overloaded  to  the  danger  of  the  crew  and 
often  of  unsuspecting  passengers. 

In  other  instances  and  with  similar  humane  objects  in  view. 
Congress  has  enacted  legislation  applicable  to  foreign  vessels 
as  well  as  domestic,  prohibiting  them  from  bringing  immi- 
grants to  our  shores  unless  the  transporting  vessels  were  pro- 
vided with  adequate  accommodations.  In  this  way  foreign 
immigrants  coming  from  beyond  the  seas  have  been  protected 
by  congressional  enactment  on  their  voyage  made  under  a 
foreign  flag  and  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
The  sovereign  control  of  the  last  three  miles  of  the  journey  and 
the  right  of  exclusion  from  .A.merican  harbors  has  been  used 
as  the  leverage  or  means  to  efifect  this  liumane  intervention  and 
to  constrain  foreign  vessels  to  refrain  from  maltreating  their 
passengers  for  love  of  gain.  The  list  of  such  .■Xcts  could  be 
extended — notably  by  including  the  many  applications  of  the 
Seamen's  .\ct.  which  was  intended  by  its  sponsors  to  put 
indirect  pressure  on  all  foreign  vessels  touching  at  .American 
ports  to  force  them  to  pay  an  adequate  wage  to  seamen.  The 
sovereign  right  of  exclusion  is  also  made  use  of  by  the  Sea- 
men's .Act  to  compel  all  vessels  entering  .American  harbors  to 
adopt  certain  precautions  for  the  safety  of  passengers  and  crew 
and  to  make  reasonable  provision  for  the  comfort  of  seamen. 
But  in  pursuit  of  the  laudable  aim  of  fighting  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  United  States  tlie  ravages  of  rum.  philanthropists 
would  be  illogical  and  inconsistent  with  their  humane  purpose 
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if  they  were  to  advocate  such  drastic  and  unreasonable  regula- 
tions as  should  lead  to  serious  international  complications.  To 
sow  the  seeds  of  another  war  would  cause  evil  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  llie  good  likely  to  be  achieved  by  such  high-handed 
insistence.  For  this  reason  the  Volstead  Act  justly  refrained 
from  intervening  in  the  case  of  vessels  passing  through  the 
Panama  Canal  and  imposing  upon  them  the  same  prohibition 
which  has  liy  the  opinion  of  tile  Supreme  Court  been  inter- 
preted to  apply  to  vessels  entering  our  ports.  Actuated  by  a 
similar  spirit  of  measure,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  entered  into  negotiations  with  foreign  states  and  sought 
to  effect  a  compromise  regulation  which  shall  not  under  all  tlic 
circumstances  appear  too  drastic.  And  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  entered  into  with  Great  Britain  her  vessels  are  permitted 
to  bring  in  under  seal  spirituous  liquors  for  use  on  the  return 
voyage  outside  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States.  In 
making  this  concession  the  United  States  has  been  stimulated 
by  the  desire  on  its  own  part  to  secure  a  concession  in  regard 
to  another  phase  of  this  same  question  of  the  enforcement  of 
prohibition  so  that  concession  might  balance  concession  to 
enable  the  states  concerned  to  obtain  by  compromise  a  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  settlement.  The  second  concession  to 
which  I  refer  relates,  of  course,  to  the  prevention  of  smuggling 
or  rum-running  along  the  Atlantic  Coast.  In  this  case  it  is 
the  foreign  nation  that  is  .sovereign  over  the  rum-laden  vessels 
under  its  flag.  These  vessels  lie  off  our  coast  intent  upon 
smuggling  in  liquor  despite  our  laws. 

In  transporting  rum  these  vessels  do  not,  it  is  true,  violate 
any  express  provision  of  tlie  laws  of  their  own  state.  But 
every  state  is  obligated  to  prevent  its  territory  or  its  flag  from 
serving  as  a  base  of  attack  or  unreasonable  annoyance  against 
a  friendly  state.  It  may  be  that  these  rum  runners  are  not 
engaged  in  actual  war  against  the  United  States,  but  they  are 
conspiring  and  aiding  Americans  to  subvert  the  law  of  their 
country,  and  it  is  not  here  the  case  of  an  ordinary  law.  It  is 
.me  which  the  United  States  has  considered  important  enough 
to  e.xact  in  a  special  amendment  to  the  Constitution  at  a  cost 
oT  a  loss  of  billions  of  revenue  from  excise  taxes,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  expense  and  inconvenience  necessarily  resulting  from 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  the  losses  to  the  owners  of 
confiscated  property.  In  conspiring  to  aid  in  the  criminal  im- 
portation of  rum,  these  foreign  vessels  may,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  United  States,  be  said  virtually  to  serve  as  a  base 
of  attack  upon  our  vital  interests. 

Sacred  as  is  the  sovereignty  covering  tlie  National  flag,  and 
the  immunity  of  vessels  from  search  and  seizure  upon  the  high 
seas  in  time  of  peace,  there  is  another  rule  of  international  law 
not  quite  .so  easily  formulated  but  still  more  fundamental  and 
import.uit,  wliich  takes  precedence  over  it.  This  superior  right 
is  the  right  nf  Prevention,  or  the  right  of  every  nation  to  inter- 
vene to  prevent  neighboring  territory  or  a  friendly  flag  in  neigh- 
boring waters  from  serving  as  a  base  of  attack  or  intolerable 
nuisance.  But  before  the  United  States,  to  ward  off  injury, 
steps  out  beyond  the  three-mile  limit  and  seizes  the  transgress- 
ing vessels,  as  it  rightly  may  vinder  International  Law,  it  is  first 
obligated,  out  of  a  due  regard  to  the  peace  of  nations,  to  do  its 
l)est  to  obviate  the  necessity  by  using  every  means  within  its 
power  til  police  its  riwn  territorial  waters.  Even  after  it  is 
apparent,  as  it  must  be  to  all.  that  it  is  jiractically  impossible 
to  enforce  the  N'olstead  Act  when  rum-runners  lie  witli  im- 
punity along  the  coast  just  outside  the  three-mile  limit,  it  is  not 
yet  permissible,  nor  is  it  yet  time,  to  justify  the  taking  of  so 
serious  a  step  as  the  seizure  of  foreign  ves.scls  on  the  high  seas. 
It  is  fir.st  incumbent  on  the  United  States  to  allow  tlie  govern- 
ments of  the  offending  vessels  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to 
make  the  necessary  regulations  and  to  take  the  necessary  meas- 
ures effectively  to  police  their  vessels  in  order  to  prevent  tlieir 


flag  from  covering  these  nnju.stifiable  assaults  upon  the  institu- 
tions of  a  friendly  state. 

What  if  the  sovereign  deny  its  responsibility  and  consider  that 
it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  it  to  make  such  an  effort  and  to 
enact  and  enforce  regulations  which  may  be  unpopular  and  in- 
convenient to  its  own  people,  and  if  in  consequence  there  is  a 
refusal  or  an  unreasonable  delay  in  making  effective  the  neces- 
sary measures  of  police?  Then,  and  only  then,  may  the  United 
States  use  its  own  n.aval  force  in  place  of  the  delinquent  sov- 
ereign and  policing  the  seas  along  its  coast  make  beyond  the 
three-mile  limit  such  seizures  and  confiscations  as  may  reason- 
ably be  necessary  to  prevent  and  to  punish  rum-running.  But 
such  action  in  the  case  of  (ireat  Britain  has  been  rendered  un- 
necessary because  a  reasonable  Cf)mpromise  between  the  above 
explamed  right  of  prevention  as  instanced  in  the  case  of  the 
rum-running  and  the  freedom  of  C(minu-rce  from  search  and 
seizure  on  tlie  high  seas  has  been  effected. 

riie  British  concession  made  in  regard  to  the  very  concrete 
and  generally  understood  freedom  of  the  high  .seas  beyond  the 
three-mile  limit  has  been  lialanced  by  the  previously  mentioned 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  covering  another 
equally  concrete  and  well  understood  sovereign  right,  namely, 
the  right  of  regulating  importation  and  entry  into  the  harbors 
and  waters  of  the  United  States.  The  concession  thus  made  by 
the  United  States  covering  the  permission  to  bring  in  liquor 
under  seal  balances  the  permission  given  by  Great  Britain  to 
search,  within  certain  specified  limits,  vessels  under  the  British 
flag  hovering  along  our  coast  with  the  manifest  intention  of  vio- 
lating our  law,  and  International  Law  and  consequently  their 
own  law.  We  may  say  all  law.  This  balanced  compromise  be- 
tween the  two  nations  is  more  than  a  solution  of  the  rum-run- 
ning controversy.  We  may  also  regard  it  as  clear  indication  of 
tlie  firm  intention  of  tliese  two  highly  civilized  and  friendly  states 
to  settle  all  their  differences  on  an  equitable  basis  of  give  and 
take  in  order  always  to  effect  some  reasonable  compromise. 
Now  that  <  ireat  Britain  has  led  the  way  in  reaching  a  compro- 
mise settlement,  and  witli  tliis  example  before  them,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  lli.il  the  otlier  nation^  will  refuse  to  enter  into 
similar  agreements  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  longer  the 
abusive  use  of  their  flags  to  cover  rum-running  and  conspiracies 
against  the  enforcement  of  the  terms  of  the  United  States. 


WASHINGTON  PREACHERS'  MEETING. 
The  Washington  Methodist  Preachers'  meeting  has  had  as 
speakers  during  the  year  Dean  Collier  of  the  School  of  Arts 
and  Science:  Dr.  Stowell,  IVofcssor  of  International  Law; 
Profes.sor  Kaufman,  Department  of  I-".nglisli  Literature,  and 
Dr.   'i'ansill.   Professor  of  Historv. 


HAMILTON-STAFFORD. 

Miss  Helene  Hamilton,  (lanyhtcr  of  Bishop  J,,hn  W.  Hamil- 
ton, Chancellor  Emeritus  of  the  American  University,  was 
united  in  marriage  during  the  holidays  to  tjeoffrey  Wardle 
Stafford.  Mr.  Stafford  gave  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  .Ameri- 
can  Universitv  during  the  summer  session  in   \'Xl:i. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  School  opens  June  isth  and  continues  until 
.\ugust  .'iOth.  Dean  Putney  of  the  School  of  The  Political 
Sciences  is  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Schools.  Courses  will 
be  given  in  Diplomacy,  Juri.spnidence,  Economics  and  Gov- 
ernment. Special  attention  is  given  in  this  summer  quarter  to 
teacliers.  The  National  Teachers'  Association  meets  in  Wash- 
ington in  July.  This  will  bring  probably  l.'i.OO!)  teachers  to 
Washington.  The  University  courses  are  so  arranged  that 
teachers   will  have  the  benefit  of   a   full  term  with  credit  and 
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also  attend  the  Association  meetings.  Tlic  fnrther  oiiportunity 
of  getting  acquainted  with  the  National  Capital  will  undoubtedly 
appeal  to  many  people.  Schedule  of  classes  will  he  furnished 
upon  rei|Uest. 


MANUSCRIPT    AND    AUTOGRAPH    COLLECTION 
OF     UNUSUAL     VALUE    RECENTLY     PRE- 
SENTED   BY   JOHN    L.    HURST    TO 
AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY. 

.AnidUL'  the  most  recent  hei|uesl>  tii  the  American  University 
not  the  least  valual)le  or  interesting  is  the  impressive  collecticm 
of  old  manuscripts  and  of  autographs  and  holographs  of  dis- 
tinguished persons  gathered  hy  John  I.a  Monte  Hurst,  the  son 
of  Bishop  Jdlm  V.  Hurst.  'I'he  c.llectinn  represents  the  result 
of  intelligent  selection  tlnnnghuut  the  life  of  the  donor,  from 
his  gradation  from  Harvard  in  LSHfi  to  his  death  in  I'lli).  As 
he  served  for  years  in  tlic  American  Embassy  and  the  Methodist 
Mission  in  Rome,  many  of  the  choicest  specimens  are  Italian. 
They  include  the  handwriting  of  cardinals,  statesmen,  scientists, 
and  writers,  such  as  three  letters  of  Garibaldi  and  documents 
of  Pope  Clement  Xl\',  the  suppressor  of  the  Jesuit  Order, 
Francisco  Bovhone.  lirst  kinn  of  Naples,  and  an  unpublished 
poem  of  Cardueci,  one  of  Italy's  most  distinguished  poets. 
Some  thirty  other  documents  complete  the  Italian  collection. 

France  is  represented  in  the  collection  by  two  of  her  greatest 
writers :  La  Rochefoucauld  and  Buffon,  by  Cuvier,  the  great 
naturalist,  and  others.  Two  letters  from  .Mexander  Humboldt 
and  two  from  Paul  Heyse  constitute  the  most  notable  contribu- 
tion from  (iermany,  while  manuscripts  of  Michael  l-'araday, 
the  physicist,  and  of  Herschel,  the  astronomer,  make  outstand- 
ing additions  from  England.  The  total  number  of  these  docu- 
ments is  sixty-three,  ran.ging  in  date  from  the  Kith  to  tlie  Ititb 
century. 

Besides  these  are  nineteen  manuscript  volumes,  mostly  in 
Latin  and  Italian,  some  of  which  date  from  the  Middle  .-^ges. 
The  most  ancient  is  a  specimen  of  old  Egyptian  inscription  on 
papyrus.  The  greater  part  of  these,  on  account  of  their  con- 
dition and  of  difficulties  in  calligraphy,  have  been  only  par- 
tially deciphered,  but  experts  who  have  examined  them  believe 
them  to  be  of  unusual  interest  and  value. 

This  collection  was  sent  to  the  .American  University  by 
Col.  Paul  Hurst,  U.S.A.,  brother  of  the  donor.  As  soon  as 
proper  provision  for  display  can  be  made,  the  University  plans 
to  place  it  on  public  exhibit. 


AN  UNPUBLISHED  LETTER. 

[The   following   is  a  part  of  a   letter   written    Bishop   Hijrst   in 

180'.)  by  the  Dr.  James  Boyd  Brady,  well  known  preacher  of 

the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.] 

Notwithstanding  all  uttered,  and  utterable,  in  regard  to  per- 
sonal independence,  the  world  needs  centricity  of  authority  in 
education,  and  that  can  only  be  created  by  a  Supreme  Teacher 
and  a  Supreme  School.  Christ,  the  Supreme  Teacher,  is  here. 
The  Supreme  School  should  be  put  there.  Not  only  the  ten- 
dency of  exterior  things,  but  the  spirit  of  llie  age,  is  moving 
toward  centrality  for  man. 

The  races  have  diverged  into  heterogeneity,  but  now  are  con- 
verging toward  homogeneity  under  common  interest  and  mutual 
culture. 

Each  move  on  the  chessboard  of  the  world  is  toward  the 
fuller  introduction  of  the  Centralizing  King  and  not  to  capture 
but  to  crown.  This  King  is  as  necessary  in  the  spiritual  sys- 
tem as  the  sun  in  the  solar,  and  a  Centralizing  King  is  becom- 
ing as  needful  in  the  intellectual  realm  as  in  either  the  physical 
or  the  spiritual. 


This  movement  grows  by  individual  evangelization  and  edu- 
cation. Other  ages  wrought  on  wood,  canvas,  marble.  This 
;ige  works  on  man,  woman,  and  child.  And  yet  the  machines 
of  destruction  were  never  so  many  and  mighty.  Indeed,  so 
multiplied  have  they  become  and  arc  becoming  that  they  tend 
rather  toward  preservation  than  desolation.  Their  deslructive- 
iiess  pri\enls  destruction,  and  Nicholas  II  wants  them  aban- 
doned altogether.  Nevertheless,  owing  to  the  unreliable  pas- 
sions of  man,  society  can  only  be  secure  by  multiplication  of 
education.il  and  ethical  powers,  till  they  overwhelm  the  need 
of  the  machinery  of  death.  These  powers  are  (iod's  men. 
'I  luse  mm  must  he  developed  by  a  mighty  school. 

(iod  has  used  great  schools  to  equip  His  heroes  in  the  past, 
I'aul,  Luther.  Wesley  and  others  are  witnesses.  God  has  not 
changed  and  never  will.  He  will,  therefore,  use  a  great  school 
to  rear  aloft  His  champions  in  times  to  come.  To  meet  grow- 
ing demands,  champions  must  be  multiiilied  manifold  in  the 
near  future. 

As  these  tinns  are  superior  to  all  past  times,  in  gravitating 
t(  ward  the  Ciirist,  so  the  school  must  be  superior  lo  all  schools 
in  the  Christo-ceiUric  leaftn-e.  Its  mission  will  be  to  imite  the 
scientific  with  the  spiritual  by  demonstrating  that  they  are  es- 
sentials of  the  Christ  Kingdom.  All  good  goes  by  method.  At 
root,  Protestantistn  is  scientific  and  spiritual.  She  has  insisted 
on  "I  know."  Her  mission  is  not  to  follow,  but  to  lead  states- 
men, sohhers,  preachers,  journalists  and  all  people  so  scien- 
tifically and  spiritually  that  they  shall  move  as  one. 

Rome  is  riglit  when  .she  claims  centric  authority,  but  wrong 
when  she  claims  it  in  a  secularizing  way.  As  the  Christ  is  the 
central,  spiritual,  and  scientific  force,  the  mission  of  Protestant- 
ism is  to'  make  your  school  the  central  scientific  and  spiritual 
instrumentality  through  which  His  force  will  flow  in  new 
streams,  through  new  channels  made  by  progress.  Your  school, 
tlierefore.  should  be  supreme  not  oidy  as  authority  in  science, 
but   as  authority  in   salvation. 

The  work  of  our  established  colleges  and  universities  is  effi- 
cient but  not  sufficient.  The  universities  of  Europe  and  America 
are  constructive  in  some  things,  and  destructive  in  others. 
Their  lack  is  the  sovereignty  of  salvation  indissolubly  united 
with  the  supremacy  of  science,  so  that  both  may  move  together 
witli  tlie  advance  of  the  Church  to  save  the  world.  The  na- 
tions are  opening,  the  fields  ripening,  the  spirit  and  methods 
of  peace  prevailing.  War  is  giving  place  to  kindly  proposal. 
Tlie  Conqueror  by  love  is  moving  and  modern  mechanism  is  His 
avant  coureur.  He  now  needs  not  so  much  heralds  to  go  be- 
fore Him  like  John  the  Baptist,  as  mighty  men  to  go  with 
Him,  to  announce  the  superlative  grandeur  of  His  person,  the 
scientific  nature  of  His  plan,  and  the  spiritual  splendor  of  His 
purpose.  Such  men  should  be  specialists,  wdio  can  go  farthest 
into  any  line  of  investigation  relating  to  the  kingdom.  This  is 
the  era  of  specialism  in  physical  science ;  it  should  be  the  age 
of  specialism  in  spiritual  science;  that  specialism  should  be  so 
strong  that  it  will  loiiscn  tlie  clutch  of  unbelief  and  fasten  the 
closing  love-clasp  of  the  Clirist  upon  every  living  spirit.  Thus 
by  your  university,  learning"  could  be  made  not  only  command- 
ingly  progressive  to  the  conservative,  but  demandingly  con- 
servative to  the  progressive.  It  can  be  made  an  illuminating 
mountain  of  far-shining  light  so  radiant  that  it  will  shoot  its 
rays  ahead  of  the  most  advanced,  yet  so  conservative  that  it 
will  linger  and  bring  up  the  least  progressive.  This  educational 
specialism  must  be  supplied  with  the  divine  specific  that  at  the 
first  was  the  charm  of  Methodism  so  that,  instead  of  produc- 
ing stultification,  it  will  spiritualize  the  intellect  in  proportion 
as  it  advances,  and  brighten  into  beauty  the  affections  of  the 
human  heart,  and  produce  such  polished  Christians  as  shall  wipe 
away  the  disgrace  now  endured  in  seeing  our  promising  off- 
spring forsake  vital  evangelism  for  the  enfeebled  forms  of  less 
energetic  churches.    The  one  great  sine  qua  non  of  our  Church, 
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roimtry,  and  world  is  the  kind  of  institution  I  think  you  are 
founding.  It  is  inchspensable  to  preachers  and  people  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  the  sacred  trio — Patriotism,  Philanthropy  and 
Christianity — could  lift  up  their  voices,  they  would  demand  it 
in  such  tones  as  would  rouse  Americans  to  build  it.  It  is 
pres.sed  upon  us  by  tlie  logic  of  recent  events,  by  the  strides 
forward  of  the  world,  and  by  the  demands  of  the  advancing 
(iod,  who  is  pushing  us.  His  final  nation,  to  the  front  to  execute 
His  final  purpose. 

If  properly  presented,  no  worker  with  God  can  ignore  this 
call.  It  is  as  important  and  opportune  in  this  a.ge  and  place  as 
was  the  call  to  rear  the  Tabernacle  in  Arabia  or  the  Temple 
on  Moriah ;  and  it  is  to  be  as  much  superior  in  its  results  as 
these  times  are.  superior  to  those  times,  and  as  all  nations  arc 
superior  to  one  only.  Out,  then,  of  new  circumstances  a  new 
voice  is  born  calling  for  knowled.gc  commensurate  in  compass 
and  authority  with  llie  world  compassing  conditions. 

"\ew  occasions  teach  new  duties, 

Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth; 
They  must  still  be  up  and  onward 

Wlio  would  keep  abreast  of  truth. 
Lo,  before  us  gleam  her  campfires ; 

We  ourselves  must  pilgrims  be; 
Launch  our  Mayllower  and  steer  boldly 

Through  the  desperate  winter  sea, 
.\or  attempt  the  future's  portal 

With    the    past's   blood-rusted   key." 

The  times  are  intense,  they  arc  full  of  resources,  they  demand 
an  institution  ei|uivalent  to  themselves.  An  institution  that 
sliall  by  ripest  scliolarship.  the  richest  religion,  guide  intensified 
humanity  into  the  path  of  redeeming  light,  that  shall  lead  to 
the  heaven  of  abysmal  love.  Let  some  one  fill  the  dome  of  the 
.American  sky  with  these  and  kindred  truths,  and  the  grandest 
educational  and  inspir.itional  university  that  yet  has  kissed  the 
sun  will  ri>e  like  a  scnliitured  mountain  on  the  site  so  suitably 
provi<led  by  \  on  ,it  the  Nation's  capital. 

But  hereabouts  preachers  are  bewildereil,  people  are  dazed. 
The  seeds  of  rationalism  spring  apace,  and  the  tendency  of 
all  not  attracted  to  tlie  Christ  is  toward  the  breakers.  And  yet 
nothing  is  dearer  to  an  all-observing  mind  than  the  fact  that 
science  and  .salvation  are  hemispheres  of  the  one  redemptive 
sphere.  Not  that  science  is  salvation,  n.ir  salvation  science. ,^ny 
more  than  land  is  water  or  water  land';  hut  both  are  nei-essary 
to  life  and  operate  to.gether.  There  is  no  spiritual  law  but 
roots  itself  in  some  corresponding  natural  law;  and  by -passing 
down  the  natural  law  to  its  source,  we  find  the  Father  passing 
up  the  natural  law  into  the  spiritual  law,  and  using  both  to 
bring  His  children  home. 

The  spiritual  man  alone  can  hold  conscious  communifin  with 
His  Creator;  and  so  (jod  lias  Iniilt  nature  and  given  grace  to 
produce  spiritual  men.  When  men  see  this  scientifically  they 
move  toward  Him  with  repentant  gratitude  as  long-lost  chil- 
dren to  a  newlv- found  Father. 


GRADUATE  THESES. 


(The  L'niversity  of  Iowa,  in  a  series  on  "Aims  and  Progress 
of  Research,"  has  set  forth  the  significance  of  the  thesis  or 
dissertation  in  such  accord  with  the  aims  of  the  American 
University,  that  we  cpiote  in  part  for  the  Courier.) 

Theses  and  dissertations  have  come  to  take  a  place  of  the  first 
order  in  the  beginning  of  graduate  work  because  their  prepar- 
ation develops  independent  thinking.  The  form  may  be  as 
varied  as  the  interests  of  science,  art,  and  literature,  pure  or 
applied.  .\Ieth:id  may  be  eciually  varied;  the  more  original  the 
mode  of  attack,  the  better.  The  thesis  may  take  the  form  of 
an  e.Nperiment ;  a  technical,  historical  treatment ;  a  critical  ex- 
amination of  a  situation,  either  destructive  or  constructive,  or 
both;  the  application  of  science  or  art  to  any  project  in  daily 
life,  industry  or  art;  creative  work,  such  as  mathematical  or 
philosophical  theory,  a  poem  or  a  symphony.  In  other  wcu'ds, 
it  otYers  the  greatest  freedom  as  to  choice  of  subject,  method 
of  treatment,  and  mode  of  presentation,  in  order  that  the  can- 
didate may  launch  himself  most  naturally  and  enthusiastically 
into  the  project  and  give  orderly  expression  to  .somethin,g  that 
is  near  tfi  his  heart  and  may  be  looked  u|ion  as  his  first  love 
in  creative  learning. 


The  dissertation  which  records  the  results  of  investigation 
should  be  written  in  good  Knglish ;  the  illustrations  should 
show  good  taste  antl  technique ;  the  treatment  should  show  a 
thorough  aoiuamtance  witli  the  history  ot  the  problem,  accu- 
rate workmanship,  the  power  of  poise  m  balanced  criticism,  and 
some  evidence  ot   inventive  and  constructive  ability. 

1  he  dissertation  at  tlie  graduate  level  should  tlius  be  an  exer- 
ci.se  for  training  in  scnoiarly  procedure,  laying  special  stress 
upon  accuracy  in  oL)ser\ation  and  record,  a  coinniana  of  logic 
and  statistics,  independence  of  thought,  the  development  of 
literary  style,  and  tne  rise  of  a  spirit  of  independence  and  self- 
confidence  which  makes  the  candidate  ready  to  defend  one 
proposition  belore  the  world  on  (irst-liand  evidence. 

In  the  absence  of  the  exercise  of  the  creative  powers  as  de- 
manded by  a  thesis  or  its  equivalent,  the  graduate  student  may 
continue  indefinitely  taking  graduate  courses  and  still  remain 
of  the  undergraduate  mind  and  attitude  expres.sed  in  mere 
passivity  and  docility.  He  may  ac(|uire  a  world  of  learning 
and  still  remain  in  the  childish  attitude  of  desiring  to  have 
knowledge  fed  to  him,  admitting  his  inability  to  use  his  knowl- 
edge for  the  cultivation  of   further  knowledge. 

The  development  of  the  doctoral  thesis  is  usually  called  a 
dissertation.  Ordinarily  the  work  on  the  thesis,  both  the  mas- 
ter's and  the  doctor's,  sliould  occupy  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  the  student's  entire  time,  the  remainder  being  devoted 
to  courses  or  unrelated  original  work.  The  thesis  may  be  long 
or  short;  sometimes  a  fifteen-page  master's  dissertation  is  more 
valuable  as  a  contribution  to  science  than  a  two  or  thrcc- 
hundied-page,  padded  recitation  of  facts  and  figures  undigested 
in  a  doctoral  dissertation.  It  sliould  by  preference  be  prepared 
exactly  as  copy  for  imblicalioii,  whether  it  is  to  be  published 
or  not. 

.Although  the  facilities  vary  in  different  subjects,  a  well 
prepared  graduate  .student  should  find  his  thesis  near  the  very 
beginning  of  his  graduate  study;  because,  in  so  doing,  he  sets 
up  an  objective  around  which  his  reading  may  center  with  a 
deepening  interest,  and  he  may  work  economically  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  specialization.  .\  student  who  starts  out  to  review  or 
consume  all  knowled.ge  in  a  given  field  will  soon  .get  weary  of 
the  task ;  concentration  is  essential. 

.\s  to  choice  of  subjects,  this  advice  is  pertinent.  ( I  )  Kind 
out  what  is  likely  to  be  your  major  interest  in  a  life  work; 
(2)  find  out  which  specialist  within  that  field  you  would  re- 
gard as  best  equipped  to  be  helpful  in  the  direction  of  your 
work;  (:!)  after  conference  with  him  and  others  .select  a  sub- 
ject wdiich  interests  you  and  in  which  he  is  interested  and  can 
lurnish  good  facilities;  and  (4)  take  a  subject  which  (a)  is 
small,  specific,  and  tangible  (as  opposed  to  one  of  unlimited 
scope  which  can  issue  only  in  frothy  array  of  opinion  or  recital 
of  facts)  ;  (b)  places  demands  upon  the  continuous  exercise 
of  the  higher  intellectual  and  creative  powers  (as  opposed  to 
manual  labor  and  clerical  drudgery);  and  (c)  is  feasible  on 
the  ground  of  your  preparation  and  natural  ability. 

It  has  become  customary  at  the  University  of  Iowa  to  allow 
the  student  who  is  preparing  for  the  doctorate  to  take  the 
master's  degree  first  for  the  reason  that  this  gives  him  a  fore- 
taste of  the  pleasure  of  accomplishment,  gives  him  confidence 
in  himself,  and  allows  him  a  longer  time  to  grow  gradually 
into  the  attitude  of  true  scholarship.  Those  opposing  this 
policy  maintain  that  before  the  student  undertakes  to  do  crea- 
tive work  he  should  master  existing  knowledge  within  his  field 
by  scholarly  studies.  But  those  who  hold  that  point  of  view 
fail  to  recognize  that  the  most  effective  way  to  master  a  field 
of  knowledge  is  to  accumulate  it  for  some  purpose;  and  no 
thesis  is  so  small  or  unrelated  that  it  does  not  call  for  very 
extensive  orientation  in  all  knowledge  having  bearing  upon  that 
problem.  Thus,  while  the  candidate  is  performing  an  experi- 
ment, he  is  in  the  meantime  looking  up  the  entire  history  of  the 
subject  and  the  facts  bearing  upon  its  control  and  interpreta- 
tion, as  well  as  that  knowledge  which  furnishes  him  the  tool 
for  research. 

Should  the  thesis  imply  a  contribution  to  human  knowledge? 
On  this  the  Graduate  College  places  no  unreasonable  demand. 
Thesis  research  is  primarily  an  apprenticeship  in  training  for 
tlie  making  of  a  contribution  to  knowledge.  Roth  ma.ster's 
and  doctor's  dissertations,  when  successful,  contain  actually 
valuable  new  contributions  to  knowledge.  The  primary  object 
of  developing  the  thesis,  however,  is  not  the  securing  of  a  fact 
in-  facts  but  the  training  of  a  potential  discoverer  of  facts : 
and  this  is  the  main  objective  of  graduate  study.  If  graduate 
study  accomplishes  this  object,  it  plants  a  seed  which  may  grow 
into  fruitage  and  self -perpetual  ion  in  productive  scholarship 
without  limit. 
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University   Hall. 


New  Dormitory  for  Women. 
The  above  picture  is  the  drawing  of  the  arcliitect  for  the  new       and  it  will  reiiuire  at  least  §300,000  more  to  complete  it.     Tlie 


building  on  the  .-Vmerican  University  Campus  to  be  used  as  a 
dormitory  for  women.  The  ground  floor  will  be  set  apart  for 
the  dining  room  service,  the  first  and  second  floors  completed 
to  house  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  women  and  the  top  floor 
will  remain  open  for  social  and  athletic  purposes.  IJuring  the 
War,  the  Government  expended  upon  this  building  over  §300,000 


University  authorities  are  assured  this  building  will  be  in  entire 
readiness  for  the  opening  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  in 
September  next  year.  The  building  is  entirely  fireproof  and 
will  make  a  great  addition  to  the  quadrangle,  where  are  located 
the  Hall  of  History  and  the  McKinley  I^uilding. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD 
OF  TRUSTEES. 

.■\ii  unusually  iutcrcstitit,'  meeting  of  the  Trustees 
was  held  on  Decemlier  3rd  at  the  downtown  center  of 
the  University.  One  of  the  most  welcomed  members 
of  the  Board  at  this  meeting  was  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Rob- 
inson, who  came  all  the  way  from  Rock  Island,  111., 
for  this  special  purpose  of  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  There  were  interesting  reports  given  by  the 
Chancellor  and  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  S.  Corby.  All 
aflfairs  of  the  University  were  reported  in  excellent 
condition. 

The  most  interesting  action  of  the  Trustees  was  in 
approving  the  plan  submitted  by  the  architect  for  the 


dormitory  for  women  and  the  Chancellor's  House. 
Bishop  John  W.  Hamilton,  while  Chancellor,  started 
a  Chancellor's  House  Fund,  which  has  grown  to  the 
present  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  house.  Col.  Peter  M.  Anderson,  the  archi- 
tect for  the  University,  submitted  a  campus  plan  of 
development,  which  had  been  ap])roved  by  the  Fine 
Arts  Commission  and  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Subscriptions  in  cash  and  pledges  from  five 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  totaling  .S32.000, 
was  announced. 

Dr.  George  B.  Woods  was  elected  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts. 
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JUUAN     S.    C 


Whkrkas.  In  the  ripeness  of  almost  four  score  years,  spent 
in  a  glad  service  to  his  fellowmen,  and  after  more  tlian  thirty- 
two  years  of  nienibersliip  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  L'nixersity.  the  Honorable  Julian  S.  Carr  has  been 
called   from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly  life;  and 

Whbrkas.  His  high  character  as  a  citizen  has  been  manifest 
through  his  manifold  activities,  in  the  military,  civic,  eco- 
nomic, social,  industrial,  educational,  political  and  religious  in- 
terests of  his  State  and  of  the  nation;  therefore, 

Rcsohcd,  That  we  hereby  record  our  appreciation  of  his 
lofty  ideals  of  life  and  his  continued  devotion  to  the  well-being 
of  all  men,  especially  of  those  whose  toils  of  brain  and  hand 
were  under  his  own  employment  or  supervision ; 

Resolved,  That  w-e  extend  to  his  family  and  relatives  our 
sympathy  in  their  loss  of  one  so  tender  and  beloved,  together 
with  our  congratulations  upon  their  inheritance  of  memories 
so  sweet  and  satisfying  as  they  keep  in  remembrance  his  manly 
and  Christian  virtues  and  his  afifectionate  spirit. 


Col.  Henry  O.  .S.  Heistand  served  actively  in  the  United 
States  Army  for  forty-two  years  from  his  graduation  at  West 
Point  and  was  on  the  retired  list  as  Colonel  for  four  years 
prior  to  his  decease. 

His  varied  fields  included  frontier  lines  in  North  Dakota 
and  Montana,  the  National  Guard  of  Ohio,  where  he  was  in- 
structor, member  of  the  Military  Commission  to  the  Paris  Ex- 
position, Chief  of  Staff  and  Adjutant  General  of  the  China 
Relief  Expedition  at  the  time  of  the  Boxer  rebellion.  Adjutant 
General  of  the  forces  in  the  Philippines  at  two  different 
periods,  Adjutant  General  of  the  Department  of  the  East, 
Adjutant  General  at  Camp  Grant,  Rockford,  Illinois,  then  of 
the  Central  Department  at  Chicago,  and  again  at  the  Eastern 
Department  at  Governor's  Island,  New  York. 

Through  this  long  series  of  military  duty  he  maintained  a 
warm  and  active  interest  irt  church  and  other  philanthropies. 
In  his  case,  the  soldier  never  supplanted  or  submerged  the 
civilian.  His  sympathy  and  co-operation  with  the  American 
University  was  intelligent  and  ardent.  His  plans  and  hope 
long  contemplated  the  enlargement  and  fruitfulness  of  the 
Memorial  to  President   McKinley. 

His  contributions  to  current  literature  were  quite  numerous, 
both  interesting  and  informing. 

To  Mrs.  Heistand,  who  survives  her  husband,  after  long, 
anxious  and  faithful  vigils,  we  extend  our  sympathy. 


Mr.  A.  M.  Schoyer  was  born  in  1859  and  died  August  2(j, 
1'.I34.  Of  his  sixty-five  years  he  gave  to  the  Pennsylvania 
fxailroad  Company  fifty-two.  From  1872  he  rose  steadily  from 
messenger  through  earned  promotions  to  telegraph  operator, 
from  dispatcher,  chief  train  dispatcher,  and  division  operator, 
superintendent  of  telegraph  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh  and  later 
in  addition  over  the  Vandalia  Railroad,  superintendent  of  the 
Eastern  Division,  then  General  Superintendent  of  the  North- 
west System,  then  General  Manager  of  the  Vandalia  Railroad, 
then  assistant  Vice-president  of  the  lines  west  of  Pittsburgh, 
then  special  assistant  to  the  Federal  Manager,  and  thence  to 
his  latest  position  as  Manager  of  Through  Freight  Traffic  of 
tlie  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Kind  to  and  considerate  of  the  vast  number  of  men  under 
his  inspection  and  control,  he  won  their  respect  and  confidence. 
His  benefactions  to  needy  and  worthy  causes  and  people  were 
generous  and  sympathetic.  In  administration  he  was  loyal  to 
his  convictions  and  firm  in  the  defense  of  the  right.  Modest 
and  retiring  in  disposition,  his  spirit  and  quality  of  service 
brought  him  to  leadership  in  every  place  where  he  lived  and 
worked. 

Devoted  to  business,  he  ever  kept  a  warm  heart  toward  the 
church  and  gave  personal  time  and  energy  to  the  activities, 
especially  as  a  Bible  class  teacher.  In  each  of  the  four  great 
cities,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Pittsbur.gh,  and  Philadelphia,  he 
made  his  connection  with  Christian  societies  a  channel  of  good 
works  and  formed  strong  friendships  through  his  consecrated 
zeal.  He  was  a  splendid  combination  of  business  sagacity  and 
spiritual  ideals.     May  his  tribe  increase. 


Where.\s,  The  Reverend  Robert  Seney  Ingraham  has  given 
a  glad  and  faithful  ministry  for  many  years  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  University 
and  held  by  its  members  in  high  honor ;  and 

Whereas,  His  interest  in  education,  his  wise  counsel  in  her 
various  organizations  and  his  large  benefaction  for  the  same 
have  given  him  great  distinction  througliout  the  church  and  the 
nation ;  therefore, 

Re.wkrd.  That  we  hereby  record  our  appreciation  of  his 
noble  manhood,  high  character  and  devotion  to  the  well-being 
of  his  fellowmen ; 

Resoh'ed.  That  we  extend  to  his  wife,  Mabel  Dixon  Bell 
Ingraham,  our  sympathy  in  the  loss  of  one  so  true  and  noble  and 
that  we  together  shall  always  feel  the  large  inheritance  we  have 
in  the  remembrance  of  one  so  manly  and  truly  a  Oiristian. 
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HOW  GENIUS  WORKS. 

Address  to  the  i;radualint;  class  ot  the  American 
University,  June  -i,  19"^L 

By  E.  E.  Slosson,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Director  of  ScicJicc  Scn'icc,  IVashlngtoii. 

In  considering  what  I  cmiUl  say  that  would  be  worthy 
of  your  attention  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  you  might  be  interested  in  a  ques- 
tion in  which  I  have  been  interested  in  recent  years, 
namely,  the  question  of  how  great  scientific  discoveries 
have  been  made,  or,  in  other  words,  how  genius  works. 

You  may  not  all  be  geniuses.  I  do  not  know  you 
well  enough  to  say  that  any  of  you  are  not,  but  it  is 
rare  that  a  graduating  class  consists  exclusively  of  gen- 
iuses. But  those  of  us  who  are  not  geniuses  may  learn 
something  from  those  who  are.  just  as  those  of  us  who 
are  not  great  tennis  or  golf  players  may  learn  some- 
thing about  the  game  by  watching  the  champions  play. 

In  looking  up  the  lives  of  the  leaders  of  science  I 
have  been  struck  Ijy  their  precocity.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  used  to  say  that  those  who  get  up  so  early 
in  the  morning  are  apt  to  be  very  conceited  all  the  fore- 
noon and  very  sleepy  all  the  afternoon.  But  I  begin 
to  question  that  epigram.  In  fact  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
document  which  proves  at  least  that  there  are  excep- 
tions to  this  rule. 

The  man  who  came  nearest  to  being  a  genius,  of 
any  whom  I  have  known  intimately,  was  the  late  Wil- 
liam Hayes  Ward,  and  he  certainly  was  not  sleepy 
in  his  old  age.  He  was  over  eighty,  yet  as  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Independent,  he  put  in  more  hours  at  the 
office  than  any  of  the  younger  men  on  the  staff,  he  was 
intensely  interested  in  scientific  progress  and  social 
movements  of  the  day,  and  after  a  hard  day's  work  at 
the  desk  he  went  home  to  spend  a  large  part  of  the 
night  in  the  study  of  Assyrian  seals  for  the  monograph 
with  thousands  of  illustrations  which  he  wrote  for  the 
Carnegie  Institution.  That  was  toward  the  end  of  his 
life.  1  will  read  a  letter  that  Dr.  Ward  wrote  in  1913 
to  a  friend  who  asked  advice  as  to  the  education  of  his 
son: 

The  Independent, 

Feb.  15,  1934. 
Mv  nE.\R  Sir: 

I  don't  know  whether  I  am  old-fashioned  in  educa- 
tion or  not — children  are  not  crowded  enough.  It 
does  not  hurt  them  if  they  have  plenty  of  exercise. 
I  was  taught  by  my  father  at  home.  On  my  sixth 
birthday  I  began  Hebrew,  and  read  the  Hebrew  Bible 
thru  before  I  was  nine,  the  Greek  Bible,  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  before  I  was  twelve,  and  the  Latin  before 
fifteen,  besides  the  other  usual  and  some  unusual  stu- 
dies. I  believe  in  one  study  at  a  time,  and  push  it,  till 
the  boy  learns  it.  But  science  can  be  made  a  play. 
Your  boy  is  old  enough,  but  he  can  not  read  well 
enough,  I  fear,  to  analyze  a  flower  from  the  book,  even 
with  your  teaching.  It  is  the  best  way  to  begin  science. 
At  least  he  can  learn  to  distinguish  plants,  and  as  far 
as  possible,  by  the  Latin  names. 

"The  only  question  about  other  studies  is  that  he  is 
backward  in  his  English.  He  ought  before  this  to 
have  Iicgun  French  (or  German),  not  as  much  by 
book,  in  his  case,  as  by  word  of  mouth.     Can't  he  find 


some  teacher  of  French  to  talk  with?    I  am  sorry  that 
Latin  seems  to  be  out  of  the  question.     For  his  play 
1  would  take  botany,  in  walks  and  talks,  and  for  his 
study  in  all  probability,  arithmetic,  and  push  it." 
Yours  truly, 
WiLi,i.\ii  II.WKS  Ward, 

Editor. 

This  idea  of  education,  as  you  see,  is  quite  the  op- 
posite of  the  popular  theory  and  prevalent  practice 
of  today.  Students  in  our  high  schools  and  colleges 
take  from  four  to  si.x  studies  at  a  lime  and  the  class 
is  supposed  to  keep  in  step  for  four  years,  whatever 
may  be  their  natural  gait.  In  the  army  it  is  considered 
essential  that  all  the  soldiers  shall  keep  in  step,  re- 
gardless of  their  various  length  of  leg  and  rhythm  of 
movement.  I  am  somewhat  skeptical  about  the  neces- 
sity of  such  rigid  conformity  in  the  ami}-,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  it  is  undesirable  in  education.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  the  American  University  is  specializing 
in  individual  instruction.  The  result  of  the  lock-step 
system  is  that  the  laggards  are  pushed  and  the  eager 
are  checked.  Consequently  the  students  who  are  not 
able  to  keep  up  the  pace  get  discouraged  and  fall  out, 
and  those  who  do  not  find  an  outlet  for  their  energies  in 
the  class  room  turn  to  athletics  and  what  are  eupher- 
nistically  called  "extra-curricular  activities."  It  is  not 
true  that  bright  students  are  overworked.  On  the  con- 
trary they  are  underworked.  That  is  why  they  are 
apt  to  lose  interest  in  their  studies,  acquire  a  contempt 
for  their  slower  classmates  and  plunge  into  dissipation. 
It  is  not  work  but  play  that  brings  them  to  ruin.  The 
idea  that  precocious  students  break  down  from  over- 
crowding may  serve  as  a  plea  in  a  court  of  law,  but  it 
has  no  standing  in  the  court  of  reason. 

You  will  also  see  that  Dr.  Ward  believed  and  dem- 
onstrated that  some  of  the  sciences  such  as  botany 
could  better  be  learned  as  recreation  rather  than  tasks. 
I  think  that  the  same  could  be  said  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  and  the  reading  of 
history,  philosophy  and  science.  Interest  and  apprecia- 
tion in  these  fields  can  best  be  acquired  through  vol- 
untary and  individual  initiative  than  by  compulsory  and 
uniform  drill. 

Kindergartners  used  to  thinlv  that  because  children 
had  little  fingers  they  should  be  set  at  fine  work.  Now- 
adays the  theory  and  practice  is  reversed.  The  larger 
muscles  are  used  first.  Children  begin  by  writing  on 
the  blackboard  where  they  can  use  the  whole-arm  move- 
ment. The  mental  development  seems  to  follow  the 
order  of  the  muscular,  starting  with  whole-arm  move- 
ments of  thought  and  coming  down  gradually  to  the 
minutest  investigation.  The  early  years  of  adolescence 
are  the  period  of  sweeping  generalization,  of  cosmical 
theorizing,  of  wild  speculation,  of  unbounded  ambition. 
Doubtless  this  tendency  of  the  adolescent  mind  to  en- 
large its  orbit  has  to  be  held  in  check  lest  it  run  oflf 
on  a  tangent  and  arrive  nowhere.  Yet,  like  other  nat- 
ural tendencies,  it  should  be  guided  rather  than 
thwarted.  A  study  of  the  biographies  of  great  scien- 
tists shows  that  many  of  the  most  important  and  revo- 
lutionary generalizations  of  science  had  been  conceived 
in  youth,  often  in  the  later  teens  or  early  twenties, 
though  it  required  a  lifetime  of  labor  to  substantiate 
them.  One  of  the  factors  in  scientific  progress,  the 
free  formation  of  old  hypotheses,  is  allied  to  the  crea- 
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tive  capacity  of  the  artist,  musician,  or  poet,  and  nor- 
mall)-  appears  at  the  same  early  as^c. 

When  Tyndail,  in  ]8iO,  delivered  his  fanK)us  address 
on  "The  Scientific  Use  of  the  Imagination,"  unscien- 
tific people  did  not  take  him  seriously,  for  they  were 
accustomed  to  think  of  the  imagination  as  the  inventor 
of  liction,  not  as  a  guitle  to  trutli.  They  regarded  it 
as  a  faculty  for  the  manufacture  of  the  mythology 
in  which  they  delighted,  and  they  resented  its  employ- 
ment for  the  advancement  of  the  science  which  they 
despised.  But  the  creative  faculty  is  essentially  the 
same  whetiier  it  serves  the  purpose  of  the  poet,  the 
novelist,  the  painter,  the  historian,  the  statesman,  or 
the  scientist.  Big  ideas  are  apt  to  be  born  oi  young 
brains.  In  the  field  of  physical  speculation  the  greatest 
fundamental  generalizations  are  Newton's  law  of  gravi- 
tation and  Emstein's  theory  of  relativity.  Both  were 
achievements  of  youthful  minds.  Isaac  Newton,  after 
telling  how  he  worked  out  the  binominal  theorem,  the 
method  of  tangents,  the  diiferential  and  integral  cal- 
culus, the  theory  of  colors,  and  the  law  of  gravitation, 
concludes : 


"All  this  was  in  the  two  plague  years  of  1605  and 
](>(')(),  for  ill  those  days  I  was  in  the  prime  of  my  age  for 
im'cntion.  and  minded  Mathematics  and  Philosophy  more 
than  at  any  other  since." 


These  worils  are  worth  nothing,  since  Newton  was 
liorii  in  11)1:2,  and  was,  therefore,  2;i-24  years  old. 

.Albert  Einstein  conceived  the  idea  of  his  theory  of 
relativity  when  he  was  eighteen  and  pulilished  it  at 
twenty-six.  Me  is,  as  we  should  expect,  an  advocate  of 
shortening  uj)  the  school  period  and  making  it  more 
practical,  so  that  the  student  can  get  at  his  life-work 
earlier.  This,  at  least,  seems  the  best  plan  for  brilliant 
nfinds  like  these,  and  educators  are  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  special  facilities  should  lie  aftorded  such, 
so  that  they  may  advance  as  fast  as  they  can  without 
waiting  for  their  slower  schoolmates.  To  give  one 
young  man  of  this  sort  the  peculiar  training  he  needs 
will  benefit  the  world  more  than  the  education  of  a 
whole  collegeful  of  the  ordinary  calilier. 

The  modern  theory  of  the  resolul)ilit\-  of  algebraic 
equations  is  largely  due  to  two  young  mathematicians, 
Niols  Henrik  Abel,  of  Norway,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
27,  and  Evariste  Galleis,  of  France,  who  was  killed  in 
a  duel  at  the  age  of  81. 

In  metaphysics  we  see  the  same  as  in  mathematics. 
Leibniz  began  his  philosophical  work  at  the  age  of  'i'i, 
Berkeley  published  his  theory  of  vision  at  2."),  Hume 
composed  most  of  his  "Treatise  on  Human  Nature" 
while  at  college.  Schilling  was  20  when  he  published 
his  "Principles  of  Philosophy."  Schopenhauer  pro- 
duced his  "Fourfold  Root''  when  he  was  25.  Herbart's 
essays  were  written  at  20.  L^tze  published  his  "Meta- 
physics" at  the  age  of  24.  Jonathan  Edwards  was  only 
16  when  he  composed  his  "Notes  on  Mind.''  At  the 
age  of  24,  Linnaeus  devised  the  system  of  classificatitin 
and  nomenclature  that  now  prevails  in  all  branches  of 
biology.  Another  Swedish  scientist,  Svante  Arre- 
henius.  was  only  24  when  he  devised  the  electrolytic 
theory  of  solution,  the  idea  that  salts  are  decomposed 
in  water  to  positive  and  negative  parts.  Kekule,  the 
German,  was  28  when  he  hit  upon  the  theory  of  types, 
which  led  him  at  the  age  of  .TCi  to  the  symbol  of  the 
benzene  ring.     Berthelot.  the  Frenchman,  was  only  24 


when  he  began  his  career  in  what  he  called  "Creative 
Chemistry"  by  the  synthesis  of  benzene  compounds. 
William  Crookes,  the  Englishman,  was  29  when  he  dis- 
covered thallium  by  the  spectroscope,  a  new  metal  by 
a  new  method.  Emil  Fischer,  the  German,  was  23 
when  he  discovered  the  hydrazine  reaction  that  led  to 
the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  the  sugars.  Perkin,  the 
Englishman,  was  18  when  he  discovered  the  first  aniline 
dye,  mauve.  Pasteur,  the  Frenchman,  was  20  when  he 
became  intrigued  with  the  puzzle  of  the  right  and  left- 
handed  crystals  of  tartaric  acid,  which  six  years  later 
he  solved  by  making  the  inactive  racemic  acid  by  com- 
bining the  two  forms. 

Twenty  years  later  the  explanation  of  this  phenom- 
enon burst  simultaneously  into  the  brains  of  two  young 
men,  the  Frenchman,  Le  Bel,  and  the  Dutchman,  Van't 
Hoft'.  The  former  was  27,  and  the  latter  was  22. 
Van't  Hoft'  was  still  a  student  when  he  published  his 
eleven-page  pamphlet  on  "The  Structure  of  the  Atom  in 
Space,"  and  how  he  did  get  laughed  at  by  iiis  elders 
for  his  crazy  notion  ! 

So,  I  would  urge  you  to  harness  your  imaginations 
and  set  them  to  work.  Do  not  despise  the  strange 
and  imconventional  ideas  that  spring  up  in  your  youth- 
ful brains.  Put  them  down  on  jjaper  and  think  them 
over  at  intervals,  but  do  not  hasten  to  put  them  into 
print.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  or  more  often  than  that, 
they  will  turn  out  to  be  unfounded  and  if  you  publish 
them  in  their  first  undeveloped  state  you  may  get  a 
reputation  for  rashness  that  you  will  find  it  hard  to 
live  down.  Better  do  as  Darwin  did.  He  definitely 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  transmutation  of  species  at 
the  age  of  28  and  opened  his  first  notebook  on  this 
question.  For  twenty-two  years  thereafter,  he  col- 
lected evidence  and  considered  criticisms  so  when  "The 
Origin  of  Species"  was  published  in  1859,  it  marked 
an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  science  and  remains  a 
model  of  scientific  investigation  and  presentation.  The 
conception  of  new  thought  may  be  instantaneous,  but 
needs  to  be  followed  by  a  long  period  of  incubation  be- 
fore it  is  fullv  enough  developed  to  lie  lirought  to 
light. 

There  are  as  you  know  two  theories  of  genius.  Some 
say  that  genius  is  merely  another  name  for  hard  work, 
that  inspiration  means  perspiration,  that  genius  is  an 
infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains,  and  so  forth.  Others 
say  that  a  great  achievement  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  a  great  man  and  he  does  it  easily,  that  bright  ideas 
come  to  one  in  mome-^ts  of  relaxation,  not  at  times 
of   intense  concentration,  and  so  forth. 

Obviouslv,  neither  c^  these  theories  can  include  all 
cases.  There  must  bt  the  flashes  of  insight.  There 
must  be  also  long  cor^inued  reflection  and  research. 
Rarely  are  both  kinds  'if  ability  combined  in  the  same 
individual.  When  the  '  are  we  find  the  true  man  of 
genius. 

Niels  Boehr,  of  Copenhagen,  who  in  1922  was 
awarded  the  prize  for  f'le  greatest  discovery  in  physics, 
was  only  28  when  he  sfirtled  the  world  by  his  bold  con- 
ception of  the  atom  as  a  sort  of  solar  system  in  which 
the  sun  is  represented  by  a  nucleus  of  positive  electricity 
and  the  planets  by  particles  of  negative  electricity,  re- 
volving around  it  with  amazing  speed.  (Jn  this  theory 
he  was  able  to  calculate  just  what  shiftings  in  the  or- 
bit of  these  planetary  electrons  would  give  off  light 
of  the  particular  wave-length  to  make  each  line  of  the 
spectrum. 
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But  it  was  a  man  even  younger  who  in  the  event- 
ful year,  1913,  made  a  still  greater  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  interior  of  the  atom.  Henry  Moseley, 
the  Englishman,  was  only  -'it  when  he  found  a  way 
to  analyze  the  elements  by  the  reflection  of  X-rays  f  ron'i 
their  atoms.  This  led  him  to  "the  most  important  gen- 
eralization in  the  history  of  chemistry  since  ^ilendeleefs 
Periodic  Law."  the  idea  that  the  chemical  properties  of 
an  element  depend  upon  the  number  of  free  charges  of 
positive  electricity  upon  its  nucleus.  This  shows  us 
that  there  are  ninety-two  possible  elements  from  hydro- 
gen, the  lightest,  to  uranium,  the  heaviest,  and  they  are 
now  all  known  but  four. 

Two  years  later  young  Moseley  was  killed  at  C,alli- 
poli,  and  the  premature  extinction  of  his  lirilliant  brain 
was  one  of  the  greatest  losses  of  the  Great  War,  a  loss 
that  no  territorial  gain  can  compensate ;  and  it  was,  as 
we  know,  a  useless  sacrifice,  for  Gallipoli  has  gone 
back  to  the  Turks.   "Some  one  had  blundered.'" 

This  list  of  examples  of  youthful  genius  might  lie 
extended  indefinitely  Init  this  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
really  revolutionary  conceptions  in  science  are  apt  to 
arise  in  adolescent  minds. 

Science  is  built  up  by  patient  and  persistent  labor, 
most  of  it  drudgery  of  the  hardest  kind.  But  it  is  not 
altogether  done  by  work  of  the  bricklayer  sort,  the  slow 
fitting  together  of  fact  upon  fact  and  cementing  them  in 
place  with  the  mortor  of  logic.  There  must  come  to 
somebody  some  time  a  vision  of  the  edifice  as  a  whole, 
the  fundamental  theory  of  the  thing  complete  and  ])cr- 
fect.  This  vision  may  come  in  a  flash  quite  like  the 
inspiration  of  the  author  or  artist,  and  often  when  the 
mind  is  not  consciouslv  working  on  the  jiroblem,  but  is. 
so  to  speak,  ofl:'  guard.  It  seems  almost  as  though  the 
answer  were  lieing  whispered  to  him  from  without  by 
some  one  who  had  watched  with  smypathy,  his  fruit- 
less efforts  to  solve  it. 

We  find  in  the  laiographics  of  men  of  science  fre- 
quent references  to  this,  so  curious  sensation  of  in- 
spiration. One  of  the  most  explicit  is  the  account  given 
by  the  German  chemist,  Kekule,  of  how  he  came  to  hit 
upon  the  ling  formula  for  the  benzene  molecule.  The 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  this  discovery  was  cele- 
brated in  Germany,  and  on  that  occasion  Kekule  told 
how  he  came  to  conceive  the  idea  of  atomic  linkages 
which  has  served  as  a  guide  to  research  ever  since.  It 
was  during  his  IVaudcrjalir,  when  he  was  living  in 
lyondon,  at  the  age  of  23.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  dis- 
cussing chemistry  with  a  friend  living  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  city,  and  this  often  kept  him  up  late.  He 
says : 

One  fine  summer  evening  I  was  returning  by  the  last 
omnibus,  outside  as  usua!,  through  the  deserted  streets 
of  the  metropolis,  which  are  at  other  times  so  full  of  life. 
I  fell  into  a  reverie  (Traumerei),  and,  lo.  the  atoms 
were  dancing  before  my  eyes !  Whenever,  hitherto,  these 
diminutive  creatures  had  appeared  to  me,  they  had  always 
been  in  motion,  but  up  to  tliat  time  I  had  never  been  able 
to  discern  the  nature  of  their  motion.  Now,  however. 
I  saw  how.  frequently,  two  smaller  atoms  united  to  form 
a  pair ;  how  a  larger  one  embraced  two  smaller  ones ; 
how  still  larger  ones  kept  hold  of  three  or  four  of  the 
smaller ;  whilst  the  whole  kept  whirling  in  a  giddy  dance. 
I  saw  how  the  larger  ones  formed  a  chain,  dra.gging  the 
smaller  ones  after  them,  but  only  at  the  ends  of  the  chain. 
I  saw  what  our  Past  Master  Kopp,  my  highly  honored 
teacher  and  friend,  has  depicted  with  such  charm  in  his 
"Molecular-Welt";  but  I  saw  it  long  before  him.  The 
cry  of  the  conductor.  "Clapham  Road,"  awakened  me 
from  my  dreaming,  but   I   spent  a  part  of   the  night  in 


putting  on  paper  at  least  sketches  of  these  dream  forms. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  structure  tlieory." 

This  gave  him  the  conception  of  the  chain  formula 
for  the  ordinary  hydrocarbons  of  the  paraffin  series, 
but  benzene  known  to  have  the  composition  of  C«  He 
could  not  be  so  pictured,  and  this  whole  field  of  the 
aromatic  hydrocarbons  was  an  impenetrable  mystery. 
Here  again  the  imps  of  his  subconscious,  or  what  So- 
crates called  his  demon,  came  to  his  aid,  when  he  was 
professor  at   Ghent : 

I  was  sitting,  writing  at  my  text-book,  but  the  work 
did  not  progress.  My  thoughts  were  elsewhere.  T  turned 
my  chair  to  the  fire  and  dozed.  Again  the  atoms  were 
gamboling  before  my  eyes.  This  time  the  smaller  groups 
kept  modestly  in  the  background.  My  mental  eye,  ren- 
dered more  acute  by  repeated  visions  of  this  kind,  could 
now  distingTiish  larger  structures  of  manifold  conforma- 
tion, long  rows,  sometimes  closely  fitted  together,  all 
twining  and  twisting  in  snake-like  motion.  But,  look! 
What  was  that?  One  of  the  snakes  had  seized  ahold  of 
its  own  tail  and  the  form  whirled  mockingly  before  my 
eyes.  As  if  by  a  flash  of  lightning  I  awoke,  and  this  time 
also  I  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in  working  out  the 
consequences  of  the  hypotliesis. 

And  Kekule  concludes  with  this  bit  of  advice  and 
warning : 

Let  us  learn  to  dream,  gentlemen,  then  perhaps  we  shall 
find  tlie  truth.     *     *     *     But  let  us  beware  of  publish: 
our  dreams  before  they  have  been   put  to  the  proof  by 
the  waking  understanding. 

Kekule  was  certainly  excusable  in  indulging  a  bit 
in  (lay-dreaming,  for  he  did  not  have  much  time  to 
sleep.  No  eight-hour  day  for  him,  and  he  never 
charged  for  overtime.  He  savs  in  this  autobiographical 
talk : 

During  many  years  I  managed  to  do  with  four  and 
even  three  hours'  sleep.  A  single  night  spent  over  my 
books  did  not  count.  It  was  only  when  two  or  three 
came  in  succession  that  I  thought  I  had  done  anything 
meritorious. 

In  pursuing  this  hard  course  of  life  he  was  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  his  great  teacher,  Liebig,  who  said 
to  him : 

If  you  want  to  be  a  chemist,  you  will  have  to  ruin  your 
Iiealth.  Xo  one  who  does  not  ruin  his  health  with  study 
will   ever  do  anything  in  chemistry  nowadays. 

If  that  was  true  of  chetnistry  in  the  forties,  how 
many  hours  a  day  would  a  man  have  to  ])Ut  in  nowa- 
days to  master  the  science  ?  Rut  Kekule  managed  to 
live  to  the  age  of  (ST  and  Liebig  to  the  age  of  70,  while 
their  French  contemporary,  Chevreul,  died  at  103,  so 
that  chemistry  need  not  be  classed  as  an  extrahazardous 
occupation  in  spite  of  its  fumes  and  explosives. 

To  cite  another  instance  let  me  quote  from  Henri 
Poincare,  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  mathemati- 
cians and  cousin  of  the  President  of  France.  AMien 
he  was  trying  to  work  out  the  Inichsian  fiuictions  of 
the  hypergeometric  series  —whatever  they  are — he  tells 
us  in  his  ''Science  and  Method" : 

Naturally,  I  proposed  to  form  all  these  functions.  I 
laid  siege  to  them  systematically  and  captured  all  the 
outworks  one  after  the  other.  There  was  one.  however, 
which  still  held  out,  whose  fall  would  carry  with  it  that 
of  the  central  fortress.  But  all  my  efforts  were  of  no 
avail  at  first,  except  to  make  me  better  understand  the 
difficulty,  which  was  already  something.     .Ml  this  work 
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was  perfectly  conscious.  Thereupon,  I  left  for  Mont 
Valcrien,  where  1  had  to  serve  my  time  in  tlie  army, 
and  so  my  mind  was  preoccupied  with  very  different  mat- 
ters. One  day,  as  I  was  crossing  the  street,  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty  which  had  brought  me  to  a  standstiU 
came  to  me  all  at  once.  I  did  not  try  to  fathom  it  imme- 
diately, and  it  was  only  after  my  service  was  finished 
that  1  returned  to  the  question.  I  had  all  the  elements, 
and  had  only  to  assemble  and  arrange  them.  Accordingly 
I  composed  my  definite  treatise  at  a  sitting  and  without 
any    difficulty. 

Another  great  mathematician,  Sir  William  Rowan 
Hamilton,  could  likewise  give  the  exact  moment  and 
.spot  when  and  where  he  made  his  most  famous  dis- 
cevery,  the  new  form  of  calculus  called  quaternions, 
His  experience  is  as  definite  and  vivid  as  the  conver- 
sions we  used  to  hear  narrated  at  the  old-fashioned 
jirayer-ineetings. 

(Juateruions  started  into  life,  or  light,  full  grown,  on 
Monday,  the  Kith  of  October,  1843,  as  I  was  walking 
with  Lady  Hamilton  to  Dublin,  and  came  up  to  Broug- 
ham bridge,  which  my  boys  have  since  called  the  Qua- 
ternion Bridge.  That  is  to  say,  I  then  and  there  felt 
the  galvanic  circuit  of  thought  close,  and  the  sparks 
which  fell  from  it  were  of  fmidamental  equations  be- 
tween i,  j,  k;  exactly  such  as  I  have  used  them  ever  since. 
I  pulled  out  on  the  spot  a  pocketbook,  which  still  ex- 
ists, and  made  an  entry  on  which,  at  the  very  moment, 
I  felt  that  it  might  be  worth  my  while  to  expend  the 
labour  of  at  least  ten  (or  it  might  be  fifteen)  years  to 
come.  But  then  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this  was  because 
I  felt  a  problem  to  have  been  at  that  moment  solved — 
an  intellectual  want  relieved — which  had  haunted  me 
for  at  least  fifteen  years  before.  Less  than  an  hour 
elapsed  before  I  had  asked  and  obtained  leave  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  of  which  Society 
I  was,  at  that  time,  the  President — to  read  at  the  ne.xt 
General  Meeting  a  paper  on  Quaternions,  which  I  ac- 
cordingly did,  on  November  13,  1843. 

Hamilton,  also,  I  must  mention,  was  noted  for  his 
power  of  thinking  long  and  hard.  Many  times  he  sat 
at  his  mathematical  work  for  more  than  twelve  hours 
at  a  stretch ;  and,  as  Liebig  said  a  scientist  must,  he 
ruined  his  health  in  the  end  by  neglect  of  sleeping 
and  eating. 

Kropotkin,  the  prince  of  anarchists  and  a  great 
geographer,  relates  a  similar  experience  in  his  auto- 
biography, "The  Memoirs  of  a  Revolutionist" : 

To  discover  the  true  leading  principles  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  mountains  of  Asia — the  harmony  of  mountain 
formation — now  became  a  question  which  for  years  ab- 
sorbed my  attention.     *     *    * 

Beginning,  then,  with  the  beginning,  in  a  purely  in- 
ductive way,  I  collected  all  the  barometrical  observations 
of  previous  travelers,  and  from  them  calculated  hun- 
dreds of  altitudes,  etc.  *  *  *  This  preparatory  work 
took  me  more  than  two  years ;  and  then  followed  months 
of  intense  thought,  in  order  to  find  out  what  all  the 
bewildering  chaos  of  scattered  observations  meant,  until 
one  day,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  whole  became  clear  and 
comprehensible,  as  if  it  were  illumined  with  a  flash  of 
light.     *     *     * 

There  are  not  many  joys  in  human  life  equal  to  the 
joy  of  the  sudden  birth  of  a  generalization,  illuminating 
the  mind  after  a  long  period  of  patient  research.  What 
has  seemed  for  years  so  chaotic,  so  contradictory,  and 
so  problematic  takes  at  once  its  proper  position  within 
an  harmonious  whole. 

To  show  how  close  this  is  to  the  use  of  the  sub- 
conscious iinagination  in  literary  art,  we  need  onlv  re- 
fer to  what  Stevenson,  in  his  well  known  "Chapter  on 
Dreams,''  says  of 


My  Brownies,  God  bless  them!  who  do  one-half  my 
work  for  me  while  I  am  asleep,  and  in  all  human  likeli- 
hood do  the  rest  for  me  as  well,  when  I  am  wide  awake 
and  fcjudly  supposing  I  do  it  myself. 

It  seems  that  he  was  particularly  indebted  to  their 
aid  in  the  theme  of  his  most  gruesome  stories,  "Dr. 
Jekyll  and   Mr.  Hyde"  and  "Olalla."    Of  the  former 

he  says : 

I  had  long  been  trying  to  write  a  story  on  this  subject, 
to  find  a  body,  a  vehicle,  for  that  strong  sense  of  a  man's 
double  being  which  must  at  times  come  in  upon  and 
overwhelm  the  mind  of  every  thinking  creature.  *  *  * 
Tlien  came  one  of  those  financial  fluctuations  to  which 
(with  an  elegant  modesty)  I  have  hitherto  referred  in 
the  third  person.  h"or  two  days  I  went  about  racking  my 
brains  for  a  plot  of  any  sort;  and  on  the  second  night  I 
dreamed  the  scene  at  the  window,  and  a  scene  after- 
wards split  in  two  in  which  Hyde,  pursued  for  some 
crime,  took  the  powder  and  underwent  the  change  in  the 
presence  of  his  pursuers.  All  the  rest  I  made  awake, 
and  consciously,  although  I  think  I  can  trace  in  much  of 
it  the  manner  of  my  Brownies.  *  *  *  The  business 
of  the  powders,  which  so  many  have  censured,  is,  I  am 
relieved  to  say,  not  mine  at  all,  but  the  Brownies.  Of 
another  tale,  in  case  the  reader  should  have  glanced  at  it, 
I  may  say  a  wbrd :  the  not  very  defensible  story  of 
"Olalla."  Here  the  court,  the  mother,  the  meetings  on 
the  stair,  the  broken  window,  the  ugly  scene  of  the  bite, 
were  all  given  me  in  bulk  and  detail  as  I  have  tried  to 
write  tliem ;  to  this  I  have  added  only  the  external 
scenery  (for  in  my  dream  I  was  never  beyond  the  court), 
the  portrait,  the  characters  of  Felipe  and  the  priest,  the 
moral,  such  as  it  is,  and  the  last  pages,  such  as,  alas ! 
they  are. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  all  these  cases,  as  in  many 
others  that  might  be  cited,  the  revelation  succeeds  a 
I)eriod  of  intense  and  anxious  thought  on  the  prob- 
lem to  be  solved.  Then,  when  the  strain  of  conscious 
attention  has  been  relaxed,  the  solution  comes  spon- 
taneously and  seemingly  from  an  external  source.  The 
idea  may  pop  into  one's  mind  as  in  the  case  of  Poincare 
when  he  is  busy  about  something  else  or  as  in  the  case 
of  Stevenson,  when  he  is  asleep,  or  as  in  the  case  of 
Kekule,  when  he  is  in  a  reverie.  This  last,  sometimes 
called  the  hypnoidal  state,  seems  to  be  peculiarly  fav- 
orable to  the  evocation  of  fancies,  whether  factual  or 
fictional,  from  the  depths  of  the  unconscious  mind. 

We  may  then  conclude  that  in  the  normal  process  of 
making  a  great  scientific  discovery,  there  are  two  pe- 
riods of  prolonged,  conscious  and  concentrated  effort,  a 
preliminary  period  devoted  to  a  survey  of  the  subject 
and  the  amassing  of  material,  then  comes  a  flash  of  in- 
sight into  the  solution  of  the  problem,  a  vision  of  the 
new  conception  in  its  entirety,  which  should  be  followed 
l)v  a  second  period  of  laborious  study,  devoted  to  the 
development  and  verification  of  the  hypothesis. 

I  believe  that  the  main  principle  of  this  process 
may  be  applied  by  those  of  us  who  are  not  geniuses 
to  the  production  of  our  lesser  works  of  creative 
thought.  In  the  sheet  of  suggestions  that  I  send  out 
to  the  young  writers  who  desire  to  contribute  to  the 
publications  of  Science  Service,  I  have  embodied  this 
injunction : 

Don't  refer  to  notes  or  books  while  writing.  Read  up 
on  the  subject  as  thoroughly  as  you  can,  and  take  as 
many  notes  as  you  need ;  then  put  away  all  your  notes 
and  books  out  of  reach  and  next  day  or  at  least  an  hour 
later  lay  clean  sheets  of  paper  on  a  clear  desk  and  write 
out  what  you  know  about  it,  in  your  own  way.  After- 
wards, preferably  next  day,   read  over   your  manuscript 
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critically,  verify  your  facts,  correct  your  data,  revise 
your  English  and  add  any  essential  facts,  but  don't 
expect  the  reader  to  be  interested  in  what  is  so  uninter- 
esting to  you  that  you  can  not  keep  it  in  mind  a  single 
hour. 

(  )r  ill  (ithcr  W(u-(ls.  write  out  of  \diir  own  minds 
l)iit  till  lip  your  iiiind  llrst.  Kcmcmber  thai  you  arc  not 
writing  for  your  own  amusement  but  for  the  profit 
of  others.     So  be  unselfish  about  it. 


I  was  asked  the  other  day  by  some  school  of  jour- 
nalism to  state  what  I  had  found  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years  of  editorial  experience  to  be  the  most 
common  fault  of  writers.  I  answered  that  it  was  their 
failure  to  obey  the  old  maxim  "Put  yourself  in  his 
place."  They  failed  to  realize  the  reader,  to  consider 
what  be  wantcci  to  know  and  how  he  needed  to  have  it 
put.  This  means  essentially  that  they  failed  to  fol- 
low the  Golden  Rule,  which  is  not  only  a  good  guide 
to  life,  but  a  guide  to  good  writing. 


Chancellor's  House. 


As  can  be  easily  discovered,  the  Chancellor's  House  is  a  typ- 
ically New  England  desi,gn.  In  fact,  in  its  exterior  it  is  a 
practical  reproduction  of  the  Macey  House  on  Nantucket  Island. 
This  house  will  have  one  of  the  most  superb  locations  to  be 
found  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  On  a  clear  day,  it  will  have 
a  view  of  nearly  twenty-five  miles  to  the  Blue  Ridge  Moimtains. 


It  is  located  in  the  front  yard  of  tlie  General  Murdock  home. 
When  Massachusetts  Avenue  was  cut  throu.sjh,  the  old  Murdock 
house  had  to  be  torn  down  and  taken  away.  The  three  old 
trees  of  the  Murdock  yard  are  still  standing,  though  one  of 
them  shows  but  little  signs  of  life.  It  is  said  these  trees  have 
been  in  existence  as  long  as  the  city  of  Washington. 


THE  WOMEN'S  GUILD  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY. 

With  the  opening  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  the 
development  program  of  the  University,  the  Women's  Guild 
renews  its  activities. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Letts  is  the  President  of  the  Guild  and  Mrs. 
Wm.  F.  McDowell,  Vice  President.  A  meeting  is  called  for 
December  to  make  definite  plans  for  co-operation. 

Probably  no  better  statement  of  the  purpose  and  plan  of  the 
Guild  has  been  made  than  that  written  by  the  President,  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Hartsock,  on  September  1,  1900.  It  is  so  clear  and 
complete  that  this  open  letter  is  presented  again  in  the  Univer- 
sity Courier. 

The  Woman's  Guild  of  Tlie  American  University  proposes 
to  enlist  the  womanhcxid  of  .-Xmerica  in  one  of  the  noblest 
enterprises  for  a  biglier  Christian  culture  that  ever  presented 
itself  to  her  zeal  and  consecration. 

Methodism,  though  the  youngest  force  in  Protestantisrn, 
has  already  justified  its  leadership,  which  it  shall  maintain 
only  so  long  as  its  spirit  is  aggressive  and  timely.  It  saved 
eighteenth  century  Christianity  from  secularism  and  moral 
laxity;   it   is,   with  others,  arousing   the  whole   Church   to   its 


duty  toward  the  twentieth  century,  in  saving  it  from  agnos- 
tic tendencies  and  beliefs  without  foundation. 

The  Church  must  fulfill  its  mission  to  be  the  leader  of 
thought  and  the  new  education.  That  this  University  may 
reach  its  ideal,  the  influence  and  labor  of  Protestant  woman- 
hood should  be  enlisted  in  its  behalf. 

Womanhood  has  always  been  a  prominent  factor  in  tlie  work 
for  the  betterment  of  mankind.  Especially  has  the  work  of 
education  appealed  to  woman's  heart  and  judgment,  standing 
guardian  over  the  states  of  childhood  and  adolescence.  The 
full  significance  of  the  duty  of  the  Church  toward  the  education 
of  young  manhood  and  womanhood  makes  this  appeal  most 
timely  and  serious. 

Miich  earnest  thought  and  effort  have  been  bestowed  to  ac- 
complish what  has  already  been  done.  But  that  the  new  century 
may  open  with  a  splendidly  equipped  institution  for  the  highest 
education  at  the  capital  of  the  nation  and  under  the  direction  of 
a  strong  Christian  administration,  the  Trustees  call  upon  the 
intelligent  womanhood  of  America  to  organize  under  the 
Woman's  Guild,  which  proposes — 

To  collate  woman's  gifts  to  the  University  into  a  gen- 
eral fund  to  l>uild  a  College  of  Religion  called  The 
Woman's  Guild  College  of  Religion. 
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The  College  of  l.ibcral  Arts  will  liavc  the  Hall  (if  History 
as  its  main  hliikliiiR.  This  marble  huildiiiK  is  one  of  the  most 
beatitifli!  college  buildings  in  ihe  eoiinlry.  Its  normal  lecture 
room  caiiacity  will  be  over  liOO.  The  College  next  year  is  to  be 
linntdl  in  number,  and  it  is  understood  that  one-half  the  stu- 
dent body  arc  to  be  men.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  yoimg 
women  can  be  cared  for  in  the  new  dormitory  the  first  year. 
The  purpose  of  tlie  American  University  i.s  to  provide  the  best 
in>l ruction  lor  the  mimber  that  can  be  adequately  taken  care  of 
with  her  eiiuipnient  and  teaching  staff.  Students  are  to  have 
lu.ihliful  and  helpful  college  surroundings. 

Wlirn  Ihe  University  grounds  are  fully  devcloiied  there  will 
11.  :t  hi'  fiiinul  a  more  ideal  situation  in  any  land.  1-2 very  advan- 
taue  oi  the  Nation's  Capital  is  at  hand.  The  American  Uni- 
versit\  ^ludents  will  be  far  enough  removed  from  the  center 
of  the  eily  to  nial<e  an  ideal  college  community  of  their  own. 
The  Graduate  .School  of  the  .\rts  and  Sciences,  and  of  the 
I'niilical  Sciences  will  be  continued  as  at  present  in  the  down- 
Inun  center  at  I'.iill-l'.ior  F  Street. 


Dr.  Gi:or!;f.  B.  Woods 
New  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Dr.  George  B.  Woods,  who  was  unanimously  selected  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  University  as  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  has  the  best  preparation  for  this  important  position.  He 
received  his  A.  B.  from  Northwestern  University  in  1903,  A.  M. 
from  Harvard  in  1908,  and  Ph.  D.  from  Harvard  in  1910.  The 
following  are  his  educational  positions  since  graduation:  Su- 
perintendent of  a  High  School ;  Professor  in  Pacific  University, 
1904-.5;  instructor  in  English  and  Principal  of  Evanston 
Academy,  Evanston,  111.,  1903-7;  Professor  of  English  and 
head  of  Department  of  English  at  Miami  University,  1910-13, 
and  from  1913  to  the  present  he  has  been  professor  of  English 
and  head  of  the  Department  in  Carleton  College,  Northficld, 
Minn.  He  has  had  twenty  years  of  constant  association  with 
co-educational  institutions.  He  is  a  recognized  teacher  and 
author. 

Mrs.  Woods  is  a  graduate  of  Nortliwcstern  University.  They 
have  three  children,  a  daughter  in  college  and  a  daughter  and 
son  in  the  public  schools. 

Dr.  Woods  will  move  to  Washington  at  the  close  of  the 
college  year  at  Carleton,  and  will  give  his  entire  time  to  the 
development  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
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Form  for  Will. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  "The  American  University,"  a  cor- 
poration in  the  District  of  Columbia,  th.e  sum  of  (insert 
amount),  and  the  receipt  of  its  Treasurer  shall  be  a  sufficient 
discliarge  to  my  executors  for  the  same. 


DECEMBF:R,  1924 


Officers   of  the  American   University. 

or,    Lucius   C.   Clark,    D.    D.,   UK»1    1'    St..    X.    VV. 
or   Emeritus,  Bishop  John  W.  Hamilton,   LL.   P.,  L.   H.   D. 
Albert    Osborn,    S.    T.    D.,    1901    F    St.,    N.    W. 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


John    C.    Letts. 
-President,    William 
ice-President,    Merton 

William    S.    Corby. 

Charles    W.    Baldwin 


Knowles     Cooper 


Board  of  Trustees. 
Class  of  1927. 


n.   Tohn   E.  Andrus,  N.   Y. 

Charles   T.    Bell,   D.   C. 

Edward  F.   Colladav,  U.  C. 

Wm.   Knowles  Cooper,  D.  C. 

Calvert    Crary,    Mass. 
,   Frederick  A.   Penning,  D.  C. 

Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor,  D.   C. 


Mr.   Tohn  C.  Letts,  D.   C. 
Biship  William  F  McDowell,  D.   C 
Mr.  Geo.   F.   Washburn,  Mass. 
Dr.  William  R.  Wedderspoon,  HI. 
Hon.    William    Lee  Wnndcnck,   Pa. 
Di.    T.   Phelps   Hand,   D.   C. 


Class  of  1931. 


Col.    Peter   M.    Anderson,   D.    C. 
Hon.  William  J.   Bryan,  Fla. 
Dr.  Arthur  C.  Christie,  D.  C. 
Melvin   E.    Church. 


Cochr 


Fa. 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

By  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  June,  193-1,  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  w-as  to  be  opened  in  September,  192.5.  The 
Chancellor  with  Dean  Woods  will  complete  the  list  of  Faculty 
members  by  the  first  of  the  new  year  and  the  catalog  will  be 
out  soon  thereafter. 


1.  Josephus    Daniels,  N. 
George   W.    Dixon,    111. 


Mr.   William   I.    Faux.   Pa. 
Mr.  William  T.  Galhher.  D.  C. 
Bishop   Tohn  W.   Hamilton,  D.  C. 
Dr.  Tam'es  C.  Nicholson,  D.  C. 
Mr.    Clarence   F.   Norment,  D.  C. 
Hon.  Samuel  R.  Van  Sant,  Minn. 
Bishop  Luther  B.  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


Class  of  1935. 


Mr.   John   L.   Alcock,   Md. 
Dr.   Charles  W.    Baldwin,   Md. 
Dr.   Jabez   G.    Bickerton,    Pa. 
Mr.  William  S.   Corby,  D.   C. 
Bishop    Earl   Cranston,   Ohio. 
Bishop  Collins  Denny,  Va. 


Pa. 


i.   Tohn   F.   Keato.. 
,  George  H.  Maxwell.  Ma 
i.    J.    Frank    Robinson,   HI. 
n.    George    C.    Sturgiss.    W.    Va. 
Alfred  Charles  True,  D.  C. 
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COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  NUMBER 

The  College  of  Lilieral  Arts  of  The  American  University  opens  September  23\-(],  193." 

A  full  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  will  be  given. 

The  College  is  co-educational. 

A  fire-proof  dormitory  for  women  will  accommodate  180. 

A  common  dining  room  for  all  students  is  provided  in  Universitv  Hall. 

Washington  offers  many  educational  advantages. 


Ch.\.\ci:llor  Ci..\kk 


Chancellor  Lucius  Charles  Clark  assumed  charge  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  American  University  in  June,  1922.  He 
succeeded  Bishop  John  W.  Hamikon  who  resigned  after  six 
years  of  valued  service  to  the  University. 

The  Chancellor  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  College,  Iowa,  and 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology  from 
Boston  University.  Upper  Iowa  University  gave  him  the  honor 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Dr.  Clark  was  a  student  in 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1909  and  1910.  He  has  lived  in  Wasli- 
ington  since  1913.  He  was  pastor  of  Hamline  Methcxiist 
Episcopal  Church  for  seven  years  and  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Washington  Federation  of  Churches  for  two  years.  He  is 
the  author  of  "The  Worshipping  Congregation." 

Under  the  present  administration  the  School  of  the  Political 
Sciences  in  the  Graduate  School  has  been  organized.  The  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  begins  under  the  direction  and  manage- 
ment of  Chancellor  Clark. 


De-\n  Woods 

Dr.  George  B.  Woods  is  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Professor  of  English.  He  received  his  A.  B.  from 
Northwestern  University  in  1903,  A.  M.  from  Harvard  in  1908 
and  Ph.  D.  from  Harvard  in  1910.  He  has  been  a  Superin- 
tendent of  a  High  School,  Professor  in  Pacific  University, 
instructor  in  English  and  Principal  of  Evanston  Academy, 
Professor  of  English  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  English 
at  Miami  University  and  from  1913  to  the  present  he  has  been 
Professor  of  English  and  head  of  the  Department  in  Carleton 
College,  Northfield,  Minn.  He  is  Editor  of  English  Poetry  and 
Prose  of  the  Romantic  Movement  and  author  of  a  College 
Handbook  of  Writing.  He  has  been  special  lecturer  in  North- 
western University,  University  of  Minnesota,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity and  University  of  California. 
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Frank  W.  ColhEI! 

Frank  \V.  Collier  was  born  in  Maryland.  He  has  been  con- 
nected with  The  American  University  in  its  Graduate  Schools 
from  the  opening.  He  is  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  He  is  an  A.  B.  Johns  Hopkins  1896,  S.  T.  B. 
Boston  University  1899,  Ph.  D.  Boston  University  1910.  He  is 
a  member  of  numerous  educational  associations,  a  frequent  con- 
tributor of  periodicals,  author  of  "Back  to  Wesley."  Dr.  Col- 
lier will  give  the  cnursLs  in  tlie  College  in  Philosophy. 


Albert  H.  Putney,  A.  B.  Yale,  LL.  B.  Boston  University, 
Ph.  D.  American  University.  Dr.  Putney  is  Dean  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  the  Political  Sciences  of  The  American  Uni- 
versity. Is  the  author  of  "Government  in  the  United  States," 
"Law  Library"  12  vols.,  "United  States  Constitutional  History 
and  Law,"  "Currency,  Banking  and  Exchange,"  "Corporations," 
"Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  "Bar  Examination  Review," 
"Foreign  Commercial  Law,"  "Handbook  of  Election  Laws." 
Dr.  Putney  will  give  courses  on  The  Constitution  and  Govern- 
ment in  the  College. 


De.\n'  M.\kv  LnrisiC  Brown 

Miss  Brown  is  the  Dean  of  Women  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts. 

Dean  Brown  is  an  A.  B.  from  DePauw  University,  was 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  She  has  been  a  teacher  in  High 
S;hools.  traveled  in  Europe,  Field  Secretary  for  the  Illinois 
Women's  College,  received  her  M.  A.  degree  from  University 
in  Michigan,  1920.  director  of  Residence  Hall,  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege 1920-22,  Dean  of  Women  Lawrence  College,  1923-25.  Dtan 
Brown  will  live  in  the  dormitory  and  will  be  instructor  in 
I'.ns-lish. 


John  Wesley  Horneeck 

John  Wesley  Hornbeck  secured  his  Ph.  D.  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  in  1913  and  has  been  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Physics  at  Carleton  College  since  that  time.  Dr.  Hornbeck 
while  at  Cornell  University  on  a  Sabbatical  furlough  last  year 
completed  a  significant  piece  of  research,  the  results  of  which 
are  published  in  the  Physical  Review. 

As  a  scholarly,  thorough  and  enthusiastic  teacher,  he  has 
been  able  to  send  a  larger  proportion  of  his  students  into  grad- 
uate study  than  has  any  of  his  associates. 

Dr.  Hornbeck  is  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics. 
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EixERY  C.  Stowell 

Ellery  C.  Stowell  is  Professor  of  Political  Science  and  head 
of  the  Department  of  International  Law  in  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  Political  Sciences.  He  is  an  A.  B.  Harvard,  1898 ;  a  stu- 
dent of  the  University  of  Berlin  and  the  University  of  Paris 
with  the  degree  of  Docteur  en  Droit,  Paris,  1906.  He  has  been 
instructor  of  International  Law  in  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity, the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Coluinbia  University. 
He  has  been  Professor  in  The  American  University  since  1923. 


Bartlett  Burleigh  J.\mes 

Dr.  James  is  an  .\.B.  and  A.M.,  Western  Maryland  College, 
and  Ph.D.  from  Johns  Hopkins  Lhiiversity.  His  special  field 
is  History,  but  he  has  taken  graduate  courses  in  a  variety  of 
subjects  and  has  had  large  experiences  as  an  associate  editor 
in  all  subjects  of  Political  Science.  He  is  a  member  of  several 
historical  associations.  He  is  known  as  an  enthusiastic  teacher 
and  highly  esteemed  for  his  rare  scholarship.  He  is  a  lec- 
turer, essayist  and  contributor  to  current  historical,  musical 
and  dramatic  literature.     He  is  Professor  of  History. 


Joseph   DAWbON 

Dr.  Joseph  Dawson  graduated  from  DePauw  University  in 
1S92.  Received  S.  T.  B.  from  Boston  University,  also  his 
A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.  Dr.  Dawson  majored  in  Sociology  for  one 
of  his  degrees.  He  will  be  instructor  in  the  English  Bible  and 
Sociology  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 


ALL    K.MEMAX 


Dr.  Kaufman  has  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  M.A.,  from  Yale, 
and  his  Ph.D.,  from  Harvard.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous 
studies  in  learned  journals  and  his  recent  book,  "Outline  Guide 
to  Shakespeare,"  has  passed  through  two  editions  since  October. 

Dr.  Ivaufman  will  be  Professor  of  English  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts. 
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Will  Hutchins 

Professor  Will  Hutchins  is  an  artist,  author  and  instructor 
in  Art  Appreciation  and  Dramatics. 

He  is  an  A.B.  and  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  from  Yale.  He 
has  been  a  special  lecturer  at  Yale  and  other  institutions.  Pro- 
fessor Hutchins  will  give  courses  in  Art  Appreciation  and 
Dramatics  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  also  in  the 
Graduate  Schools. 


Minerva  A.  McCulloch 
Minerva  A.  McCulloch,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics,  is 
a  graduate  of  Howard  Payne  College  and  of  the  Scarrett  Col- 
lege. She  is  the  founder  of  tlie  first  Wesley  House  of  the 
Southern  Methodist  Church  in  Nashville.  Tennessee,  and  was 
head  resident  for  five  years.  She  has  had  six  years'  ex- 
perience in  teaching. 


Lois  Miles  Zucker 

Lois  Miles  Zucker  received  her  M.A.  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  She  was  for  five  years  instructor  in  lan- 
guages in  the  Government  Schools  of  China.  Her  Department 
ill  The  American  University  will  be  French  and  Latin. 


Ern'Kst  Willi.\m  Guern'sev 

Dr.  Guernsey  has  his  B.S.  from  the  University  of  Illinois, 
M.S.  from  the  American  University,  and  Ph.D.  from  George 
Washington  University.  He  is  one  of  the  research  men  of  the 
Fixed  Nitrogen  Research  Laboratory  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Dr.  Guernsey's  field  is  chemistry  and  he  will  be 
instructor  in  Chemistry  in  The  American  University. 
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CAMP  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY   MARKER. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revuhitiun  ot  tlie  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  arc  marking  the  World-war  Camp  sites  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  marker  will  be  of  rough,  light 
grey  granite,  three  feet  high,  two  feet  wide,  and  fourteen 
inches  deep.  It  will  have  a  bronze  tablet  on  tin-  front 
witli  the  following  iiiscri])tion: 


Site  of  Camp 

.-XA!  RRIC.W  liKU'ERSITV 

and 

C.AM  I'   LK.\CH 


Fricuerick  Juchhoff 

Dr.  Frederick  Juchhoflf  came  to  the  American  University 
from  the  College  of  William  &  Mary,  Virginia.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Kansas  City  University  where  he  took  the 
Bachelor's  and  Doctor's  degrees,  and  of  the  Law  School  of 
Ohio  Northern  and  University  of  Maine,  receiving  the  LL.B. 
and  LL.M.  degrees.  He  has  been  instructor  in  Berea  Col- 
lege (Ky.),  in  the  James  Milliken  University,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toledo.  He  became  instructor  in  The  American 
University  in  1921.  He  is  Professor  of  Economics  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  .\rts. 

CONVOCATION  JUNE  3rd. 

The  .Annual  Convocation  of  The  .American  University 
will  be  held  on  June  3rd.  .All  exercises  this  year,  will  take 
place  on  the  L'niversity  Campus.  The  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  convenes  at  10:00  o'clock  in  the  Hall  of  History. 
At  the  same  hour  in  the  parlors  of  the  Hall  of  History. 
the  Woman's  Guild  of  Tlie  .American  University  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting. 

The  Trustees'  luncheon  will  lie  served  at  noon.  .At  2:00 
o'clock  public  Convocation  exercises  will  begin  with  flie 
.Academic  Profession.  Bishop  William  Eraser  McDowell 
will  give  a  brief  address  and  dedicate  U^niversity  Hall,  the 
new  dormitory  for  women.  The  second  address  will  be 
given  by  Mrs.  .Antliony  Wayne  Cook,  President  General 
of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Doctors  and  Masters  degrees  will  be  conferred 
by  the  Chancellor  upon  thirty-five  candidates. 

The  Campus  can  be  reached  by  the  Massachusetts  and 
Western  .Ave.  car,  coming  from  Lincoln  Park  through  the 
city  or  by  the  Woodley  Road  Bus,  transferring  to  the  elec- 
tric at  Macomb  St.  The  Campus  is  located  at  Massachu- 
setts and  Nebraska  Avenues,  Northwest.  It  is  planned  to 
hold  the  exercises  in  the  reception  room  and  lobby  of  Uni- 
versity Hall.  The  large  space  in  this  Hall  will  furnish  abun- 
dant seating  capacity. 


loir-iDis 

Erected  by 

The  Daughters  of  The  .American   Revolution 
of   the   District   of   Cohnnl)ia. 

Approximately  100,000  soldiers  received  training  on  the 
Campus  of  The  American  University  during  the  war.  .At 
the  close.  Colonel  G.  A.  Burrall,  Chief  of  the  Research 
Division  of  the  Chejiiical  Warfare  Service,  wrote  the  Uni- 
versity the  following:  "The  .'\merican  LTnivcrsity  helped  in 
a  very  real  way  to  win  the  war  and  any  credit  which  is  due 
the  Research  Division,  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  must  be 
shared  by  The  .American  Lhiiversity." 


John   E.   Bentley 

Dr.  John  I^.  Bentley  is  the  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Religious  h'.ducatioiV  in  the  Graduate  Schools.  He  came  to 
The  American  University  irom  the  Iliff  School  of  Theology. 
Is  an  A.V,.  from  McGill  University.  M..A.  from  Clark  Uni- 
versity, S.T.B.  Boston  University,  M.R.E.  Boston  University, 
Ph.D.  McGill  University.  His  major  work  has  been  in  Psy- 
chology, He  will  be  professor  of  Education  and  Psychology 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
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till-  Caiiiims  and  llu- 
sil)lc  f..r  liiin  to  srr 
sity  a  very  laitlihil  ^ 
Ic-n.lcnI.  iiuliiaUs  tin 


care  of  the  Iiiiildings,  made  it  inipos- 
■e  longer.  He  has  given  tlie  Univcr- 
L'l'vice  and  liis  many  years  as   Sniu-rin- 

liigh  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 


Al-BERT    OSBORX 

Dr.  Albert  Osborn  is  an  A.B.  His  D.D.  is  from  Drew  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  S.T.D.  from  Syracuse  University.  He 
has  been  with  the  American  University  since  its  organization, 
in  1893.  He  is  the  author  of  the  biography  of  Bishop  John 
Fletcher  Hurst.     Dr.  Osborn  is  instructor  in  English   Bible. 


THE  WOMAN'S  GUILD  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY. 

The  Woman's  Guild  of  The  American  University  was  or- 
ganized twenty-five  years  ago.  Some  very  distinguished 
women  have  been  associated  with  the  Guild  during  its  his- 
tory. With  the  beginning  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
new  interest  is  manifested  by  the  Guild,  and  meetings  are 
being  held  at  regular  stated  times.  Twenty-five  new  mem- 
bers have  been  added  since  the  first  of  the  new  year.  Tlie 
.annual  election  of  officers  will  take  place  on  Convocation 
iJay,  June  3rd.  A  definite  program  of  work  will  be  outlined 
at  that  time.  The  members  of  tlie  Guild  will  be  guests 
at  the  Trustee  luncheon,  Iield  in  connection  with  the  Con- 
vocation exercises. 

SUPERINTENDENT    OF    GROUNDS    AND 
BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Wni.  A.  Prye  has  been  secured  as  Superintendent  of 
Buildings  and  Grounds.  Mr.  Prye  is  a  native  of  Ohio.  He 
lias  had  experience  as  a  contractor  and  builder  and  is 
greatly  interested  in  landscape  gardening.  He  and  Mrs. 
Prye  are  now  living  in  the  Superintendent's  house,  on  the 
Campus. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Torreyson,  who  has  been  Superintendent  of 
Grounds  and  Buildings  for  twenty-two  years,  found  it 
necessary  on  account  of  failing  health,  to  resign.  Mr.  Tor- 
reyson has  not  been  well  for  some  months,  and  the  un- 
usual amount  of  work  to  be  done   in   the  development   of 


BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  new  buildings  are  .going  forward  rapidly.  More 
than  1(10  men  arc  at  work  on  the  University  Hall  and  the 
Chancellor's  Hntise.  University  Hall  will  not  be  completed 
by  Convocation,  but  it  will  he  in  sufficient  readiness  to  en- 
tertain the  guests  to  the  Convocation  exercises  and  will  give 
.111  opiHirlunity  for  inspecting  the  various  rooms  and  ap- 
pointments of  the  building.  The  Chancellor's  house  is  to 
be  completed  by  mid-summer.  Plans  are  now  being  drawn 
for  the  heat  and  pow^T  plant,  the  temporary  gymnasium  and 
the  new  Library  building.  These  are  to  go  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 


MRS.  JOHN  GORDON  BATTELLE. 

It  occasioned  great  sorrow  to  the  many  friends  of  Mrs. 
John  Gordon  Battelle  when  her  sudden  death,  in  the  Willard 
Hotel  of  Washington,  was  announced.  Mrs.  Battelle  was 
the  mother  of  Mr.  Gordon  Battelle,  who  left  a  bequest  of 
§100,000  to  The  American  University  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  "Battelle  Memorial."  Mrs.  Battelle  was  the 
sister-in-law  of  John  W.  Hamilton,  Chancellor  Emeritus. 


Adolf  EI)w.^RD  Zocker 

Adolf  Edward  Zuckcr  is  a  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  will  give  instruction  in  the  German  language 
and  literature  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
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George  C.   Sturgiss 

Honorable  George  C.  Sturgiss,  born  1842,  died  February  25th,  1925.  He  was  an  honored  Trustee  of  The  American  Uni- 
versity for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  a  jurist,  educator,  banker,  capitah'st,  legislator  and  editor.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
church,  the  state  and  in  educational  affairs. 


George  S.  Dlinc.\n 

Dr.  George  S.  Duncan  received  his  Ph.D.  from  Johns  Hop- 
Uins.  He  will  have  the  department  of  Ancient  Languages  in 
The  -American  University.  Dr.  Duncan's  work  in  the  ancient 
languages  and  especially  in  the  translation  of  the  Pyramid 
Te.xt,  has  given  him  recognition  throughout  the  world.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  Williams  College  and  took  research  graduate 
work  in  Princeton,  Johns  Hopkins,  Oxford  and  Berlin.  A 
student  having  any  clesire  to  do  work  in  Ancient  Languages 
could  not  find  a  more  favorable  opportunity  than  will  be  given 
through   Dr.  Duncan. 


("jKori'.i;   Daillu;    Simu.xgstox 


Mr.  George  Baillie  Springstnn.  LL.B.,  George  Washington 
University,  becomes  Director  of  Athletics  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation for  men.  Mr.  Springston  was  a  member  of  the  foot- 
ball Sf|uad  of  the  LTniversity  of  Illinois  and  Captain  of  the 
team  in  George  Washington  University.  His  all-round  ability 
as  an  athlete  and  fine  personality  as  a  man.  will  make  him  very 
effective  in  developing  atliletics  in  the  college. 

STUDENT  ENROLLMENT. 

It  is  very  sratifviiis  to  the  L^niversitv  to  have  so  many  inc|uiries  from  students  thronshout  the  country. 
There  are  ah-eady  enrollments  from  California  to  Massachusetts,  and  from  Micliisan  to  Texas.  .Application 
for  rooms  in  the  dormitory  are  filed  in  the  order  of  receiving  and  the  assignment  will  be  made  in  the  same  way. 

.\n  opportunity  will  be  given  young  men  to  work  on  the  campus  grotinds  during  the  spring  and  summer 
to  pay  in  part  for  tuition.    These  young  men  should  apply  at  the  office,  1901  F  St.,  N.  W. 

The   American  University  believes  in  both   character  and  culture.     They  must  be  builded  together. 
Formal  opening  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  will  be  held  September  33rd  10:30  A.  M. 
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Form  for  Will. 

I  give  and  bequeatii  to  "The  American  University."  a  cor- 
poration in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  sum  of  (insert 
amount),  and  the  receipt  of  its  Treasurer  shall  be  a  sufficient 
discharge  to  my  executors  for  the  same. 


APRIL,  1025 


Officers  of  the  American  University. 

Chancellor,    Lucius    C.    CIarl<,_  D.    D.,    lOOl    F    St..    N.    VV. 
Chancellor   Emeritus,   Bishop  John   W.   Hrimilton,   LL.   T)..  L.   H.   D. 
Secretary,   Albert   Osborn,    S.    T.    D.,    1901    F    St.,    N.    W. 


Officers   of  the   Board  of  Trustees. 

President,    Tohn   C.    Letts. 

First    Vice-President,     William     Knowles     Coopi 

Second   Vice-President.    Merton    E.    Church. 

Treasurer.    William    S.    Corbv. 

Secretary,    Charles    W.    Baldwin. 

Board  of  Trustees. 
Class  of  1927. 


Ho 

1.    Tohn  E.  Andrus,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  John  C.  Letts,  D.   C. 

Mr 

Charles  T.   Bell.  D.  C. 

Bishop  William   F  McDowell.  D. 

Mr 

Edward  F.    Colladay,  D.   C. 

Mr.   Geo.   F.   Washburn,  Mass. 

Mr 

Wm.    Knowles   Cooper,   D.   C. 

Dr.  William  R.  Wedderspoon.  Ill 

Mr 

Calvert    Crary.    Mass. 

Hon.   William  Lee  Woodcock,  Pa 

Mr 

Frederick  A.  Penning,  D.  C. 

Ui.   J.    Phelps   Hand,   D.   C. 

Dr 

Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor,  D.  C. 

Class  of  1931. 

Tol 

Peter  M.    Anderson,   D.    C. 

Mr.   William   I.    Faux,    Pa. 

Hn 

1.  William  J-  Bryan,  Fla. 

Mr.  William  T.  Galliher,  D.  C. 

Dr 

Arthur  C.  Christie,  D.  C. 

Bishop  Tohn  W.   Hamilton,  D.  C. 

Mp 

ton.   E-    Church,   Va. 

Dr.  Tames  C.  Nicholson,  D.  C. 

Mr= 

.  Sarah  B.  Cochran,  Pa. 

Mr.   Clarence  F.  Norment.  D.  C. 

Hn 

1.  Tosephus   Daniels,  N.   C. 

Hon.  Samuel  R.  Van  Sant,  Minn 

Mr. 

George   W.   Dixon,   111. 

Bishop  Luther  B.  Wilson.  N.  Y. 

Class  of  1935. 

r.    Tohn   L.   Alcock,   Md. 
■.   Charles  W.    Baldwin,   Md. 
-.  Jabez   G.   Bickerton,   Pa. 
r.   William  S.  Corby,  D.   C. 
shop   Earl  Cranston,   Ohio. 


Bishop  Collins  Denny,  Va. 
Mrs.    Tohn   F.   Keator,   Pa. 
Mr.  George  H.  Maxwell,  Mas! 
Mrs.    T.   Frank   Robinson,  111. 
Dr.  Alfred  Charles  True,  D. 
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Graduates  1925. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those-  receiving  Master's  and  Doctor's  degrees  at  the  Convocation,  June  3.  192 


Master  of  Com.merciai,  Sciexce 

Wesley  Karle  Craig,  LL.B.     Thesis :  Preferred  Stock. 

Master  of  Political  Science 

William  Smith  Stoner,  D.C.L.  Thesis :  Governnicnta!  Assist- 
ance in  Stabilizing  Wholesale  Produce  Markets  and  Regu- 
lation of  Terminal  Yards. 

Master  of  Laws 

Henry   Martyn   Lewis,  Jr.,  LL.B. 

Charles    Pergler,   LL.B.      Thesis:    The   Cause   of    Czchoslovak 

Independence  in  the  United  States. 
Frederick  Peter  Myers,  M.A. 
Angel    Pecson    Casiano,    LL.B.     Thesis:    The    Distribution    of 

Governmental  Powers  in  the  Philippines. 

Master  of  Science 

Charles  Spaulding  Howard.  B.S.  Thesis:  A  Critical  Study  of 
the  Determination  of  Total  Dissolved  Solids  and  Loss  on 
Ignition  in  Water  Analysis. 

Amer  Benjamin  Xysfrom,  B.S.  Thesis:  The  Influence  of  the 
Sciences  in  Improving  Dairy  Husbandry  Practices. 

Master  of  .Arts 

Isidoro  Rubio  Collado.  B.D.  Thesis:  The  Color  Preferences 
of  Nine  Hundred  and  Ninety  Filipinos. 

Clarence  Herman  Corkran,  .A.B.  Thesis:  The  Historical  Back- 
ground of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 


Dedimo  Maylaya  Fonbuena,  A.B. 

Estelle  Satchwel!  Gatke,  A.B.     Thesis:  The  West  in  American 
Verse. 

W'ilbur  Lake  Harrison,  A.B. 
Lilian  Agnes  Helliw-ell,  A.B. 
George  Edgar  John.son,  B.C.S.,  LL.M. 

William  Earl  LaRue,  B.D.    Thesis:  The  Justification  of  Chris- 
tian Ethics. 
John   Chambers   McDowell,   A.B.     Thesis:   The   Trend  of   the 

Dairy  Industry  in  the  United  States. 
Irene  de  Poplawska  Leineweber,  .A.B.     Thesis :  The  Emotions 

and  Their  Characteristics  in  Polish  Life  and  Literature. 
Willis  Cleaves  Russell,  A.B. 
Ralph  Dela  Smith,  A.B.    Thesis:  The  Moralization  of  the  Idea 

of  God  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
Edwin  Allan  Swingle,  LL.M. 
Matas  Joseph  Vinikas,  Ph.D.    Thesis :  Foreign  Trade  Relations 

of  Lithuania. 
William  Claude  Waltmeyer,  A.B.     Thesis :   Aims   for   Modern 

Religious  Education. 
Joseph  Steinhauer  Zucker,  A.B.     Thesis:   Labor  Banking — Its 

Development  and  Future. 
Mariano  Carreon  Lopez,  B.F.S.     Thesis:  The  Political  Parties 

in  the  Philippines  and  Their  Attitude  Toward  the  Form  of 

Government. 
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Doctor  of  Civii.  Law 

Si-tli  'I'lioinas  Bowcii,  A.R. 

Waller   Ak-xamlcT   Brown,   LL.M.     Tliesis :   Tlie   Character  of 

the  Cases  in  Which  Acts  of  Congress  Have  Been  Declared 

Unconstitutional    by    the    Supreme    Court    of    the    United 

States. 
Henry  Bernard  Hazard.   I.L.M      TlKsis :    Racial  Qualifications 

for  Naturalization  and  Citizenship  in  the  United  States. 
Ezekiel   Ran.son   Stcgall,   M.A.     Thesis:   The    Interpretation  oi 

Federal  ']"ax  Laws. 

1)()(  T0!(    OF    SciKNCK 

Frederick    Leslie   Benton.    M.A.      Thesis:    The    Hygiene   of   the 
Mind  with  Special  Reference  to  the  College  .Xge. 


DoiTOK    (JK    FlULOSOFHV 


,d  Standards 


James  Alexander  Bell,  M.A.     Thesis  :  Resoui 
of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Colleges. 

Frances  Moon  Butts,  M.A.  Thesis:  Standards  in  the  Kim- 
academic  Subjects  for  College  Entrance  and  (iraduation  in 
Relation  to  the  Bachelor's   Degree. 

Eugenio  Maglaya  Fonbuena,  M.A.  Thesis:  The  Doctrine  of 
Continuous  Voyage — A  Studv  of  the  Historical  Develop- 
ment of  the  Doctrine  as  Applied  by  Judicial  Tribunals. 


Robert  Moulton  Gatke,  M.A.  Thesis:  Plans  of  .'\nierican  Colo- 
nial Union,  1G43-I7.")). 

Marie  Margaret  Ready,  M..\.  Thesis:  .A  Study  ni  the  Status 
of  Physical  Education,  Including  Military  Training  and 
Hygiene  in  .American  Colleges  and  Universities. 

Helga  Coltpu'st  Todd,  M..'\.  Thesis:  Women's  Organizations 
in  the  L'nited  States — Tlieir  I  Jevelnpnu-nt  and  Present 
Status. 

Harry  Swain  Todd,  M..\.  Thesis:  Inlernalicmal  .Agreement  of 
the  United  States  Other  Than  Treaties. 

Sarah  .Agnes  Wallace,  M..A.  Thesis:  Public  O))inion  in  Great 
F,ritain  on  ihe  .American  Civil  War,  I «('i  1  - 1  «(>.''>,  as  Shown 
in   till-    Londnn   Times. 

A\\.\KI)S    OV    l-l-;i,L()WSHIPS,    lii:'.-.-:2i;. 

TiiF  SwiiT   l''or.\ii.\Tio\ 

George  Edward  Scheider.  A.B.,  B.D..  S.T..\I.  To  study  Old 
Testament   at    the   University   of    Chicago. 

TiiK  M,\ssFv   I''(nNii.'vnoN 
A.li.     Til  study  at  Oxford  University,  Eng- 


Jn^eph   McCuH 

land. 
Thomas  Archibald  Stone,  A.B.     '! 

Sciences   Politiqnes.  Paris. 


stnd\    at    l-'.cole   Libre   de 


Convocation  Academic  Procession. 


At  the  Convocation  of  the  American  University  on 
June  3  Bishop  WilHam  F,  McDowell  dedicated  the  new 
half-million-dollar  dormitory  for  women.  This  is  one 
of  the  new  buildings  on  the  American  University 
campus.  Bishop  McDowell  at  the  dedication  made  the 
following  address : 

The  Ideals  of  the  Ameeic.\n  University. 

"Thirty  years  ago  Andrew  D.  White,  the  first  President  of 
Cornell  University,  said  these  words  to  the  young  Chancellor  of 
a  small  young  university  in  Denver  :  'Every  institution  must  work 
Dut  its  own  life  on  its  own  grounds.'  He  meant  that  Colorado 
differed  from  New  York  and  Ohio.  Years  later  he  agreed  with 
that  same  chancellor,  no  longer  young,  that  'Every  institution 
must  also  work  out  its  life  in  its  own  times.'  This  venture  of 
idealism  and  faith  upon  which  we  hopefully  embark  today  is 
begun  with  a  profound  consciousness  of  both  its  locality  and 
times.  Its  locality  or  grounds  is  the  new  Capital  of  the  United 
States  in  its  new  place  in  a  world  radically  changed  since  the 
first  corner-stone  was  laid  on  this  campus.     Its  times  are  in  an 


CONVOCATION    ADDRESS. 

era  which  men  are  calling  an  absolutely  new  era  in  human  his- 
tory. The  American  University  seeks  to  do  what  it  ought  to  do 
here  and  what  it  ought  to  do  now.  It  seeks  to  work  out  its 
current  life  in  its  own  place  and  in  these  times.  It  regards 
the  double  law  of  locality  and  timeliness.  It  wishes  to  do  here 
and  it  wishes  to  do  now  what  it  ought  to  do  for  the  world  here 
and  now.  This  Capital  seems  to  us  to  be  a  strategic  center 
from  which  to  work  for  world  welfare  in  promoting  the 
higher  education  of  the  world.  This  hour  seems  to  us  one  of 
the  supreme  hours  in  human  history,  a  fateful  hour  in  which 
the  thoughts,  the  attitudes  and  the  spirit  of  men  are  being  re- 
made throughout  the  nations  and  the  races.  Opening  a  new  in- 
stitution bears  a  vital  relation  to  those  world  forces  that  are 
to  set  tlie  pattern  for  the  ages  to  come  and  create  the  mind  of 
the  present  world  for  its  future  ongoing.  People  who  care 
have  a  right  to  know  our  essential  principles  and  the  vital  basis 
upon  which  we  propose  to  carry  on  this  high  adventure.  These 
briefly  and  in  somewhat  general  terms  we  try  to  state.  We 
make  a  sort  of  profession  of  the  faith  in  which  we  live  and 
propose  here  to  labor. 


w 
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"The  eminent  Italian  historian,  Ferrer^,  declares  that  the 
fundamental  force  in  history  is  not  economic  but  psychologic. 
This  is  what  makes  education  so  vital  in  the  life  of  the  world. 
The  forces  that  determine  the  economic  policies  of  a  nation 
are  very  important,  as  anyone  can  easily  see.  But  the  forces 
that  make  the  mind  of  a  nation,  that  determine  its  mental  life, 
that  create  the  soul  of  a  people,  reach  to  the  heights  and  depths 
of  life.  Education  is  not  an  incident  in  national  life,  but  an 
essential  to  a  true  national  life.  Bishop  Simpson  once  said: 
"Educated  mind  controls  the  world.  If  Christianity  shall  ever 
gain  control  of  the  world,  it  must  establish  and  maintain  col- 
leges where  educated  minds  are  trained.' 

"The  great  question  of  psychology  and  character  building  re- 
lates to  the  pattern  on  which  the  soul  or  mind  of  a  people  shall 
be  based.  We  do  not  make  any  concealments  of  our  desire  or 
feel  any  necessity  to  defend  it.  We  desire,  as  far  as  we  may, 
to  make  our  contribution  toward  making  the  mind  of  America 
and  the  mind  beyond  America  according  to  the  mind  of  Christ 
or  the  pattern  shown  us  in  the  mount.  This  seems  to  us  to 
constitute  tlie  highest  educational  and  intellectual  ideal.  We 
know  that  this  age  in  which  we  live  thinks  and  talks  much 
of  democracy.  We  must  work  out  our  life  in  this  age,  but  we 
must  interpret  and  help  to  create  a  democracy  which  shall  be 
personal,  social,  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  economic  according 
to  the  principles  of  Jesus.  This  seems  to  us  the  most  fateful 
hour  in  human  history.  And  it  is  the  only  hour  we  have. 
Others  have  had  other  hours  and  have  not  made  the  most  of 
them.  Others  will  have  other  hours  after  we  are  gone.  But 
in  this  hour  which  is  given  to  lis,  the  thoughts  of  men,  the 
souls  of  men,  of  classes,  races,  and  nations  are  being  remade. 
There  are  several  ways  that  can  be  taken,  some  of  them  w-ays 
that  have  been  taken  in  other  years.  They  are  ways  that  have 
looked  wise  and  promising.  Especially  have  they  looked  sensi- 
ble and  practical.  But  we  have  come  to  our  present  sad  con- 
fusion by  following  them.  It  now  seems  to  the  American 
University  that  the  time  has  come  to  make  a  full,  perfect,  and 
sufficient  application  of  the  mind  and  teaching,  the  principles 
and  spirit,  the  methods  and  purposes  of  Jesus  to  higher  educa- 
tion as  well  as  to  the  life  of  our  time,  our  Nation,  and  our 
world.  It  might  seem  easier  to  conform  to  the  spirit  of  this 
W'orld,  but  it  seems  far  better  to  have  the  mind  of  the  world 
renewed  and  transformed  in  its  nature  into  the  image  of  the 
Master.  The  American  University  believes  with  Alazzini  tliat 
'he  who  can  spiritualize  democracy  will  go  far  toward  saving 
the  world.'  It  believes  in  the  way  of  Jesus  with  the  mind  and 
cliaracter  of  a  man  and  with  the  mind  and  character  of  nations 
and  races.  It  is  Protestant  and  evangelical,  democratic  and 
free.  It  believes  in  the  mind,  the  ideals,  and  the  ethics  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Oirist.  It  sees  the  forces  that  strive  for  the 
creation  and  mastery  of  the  mind  of  the  world  and  that  seek 


in  education  the  supremacy  in  making  that  mind.  It  takes  its 
place,  modestly  and  quietly,  with  those  forces  now  in  existence 
and  yet  to  come  into  being  which  endeavor  to  enthrone  in 
thinking,  teaching,  and  life  the  things  that  are  true,  that  are 
just  and  pure,  lovely  and  of  good  report,  according  to  the  per- 
fect personal  illustration  of  them.  It  can  go  up  or  down  with 
the  Great  Teacher.  It  does  not  wish  to  go  anywhere  without 
Him.  For  today  and  tomorrow  it  takes  its  stand  with  the 
Master  wtih  His  spirit,  His  truth.  His  purpose.  Jowett  said  at 
Balliol :  'The  college  should  be  first  a  place  of  education,  sec- 
ond, a  place  of  society,  and  third,  a  place  of  religion.'  And 
this  vision  we  hold  before  ourselves  in  this  new  day  in  our 
history. 

"Upon  this  declaration  the  University  asks  the  confidence,  the 
patronage,  the  cocjperation,  and  the  support  of  those  who 
believe  with  it.  It  asks  youth  to  come  to  its  halls  for  instruc- 
tion that  they  may  be  prepared  to  be  co-workers  with  the 
Master  of  life  in  His  program  and  work  for  the  world.  It 
asks  parents  to  trust  their  sons  and  daughters  to  it  on  this 
basis.  It  asks  the  church  to  believe  in  it  and  to  w'ork  with  it  in 
the  common  task  of  redemption.  It  asks  men  and  v^-omen  of 
wealth,  whether  large  or  moderate,  to  give  to  it  those  millions 
which  such  an  institution  requires  and  deserves  for  its  high 
tasks  in  these  modern  days.  And  it  pledges  its  utmost  loyalty 
now  and  always  to  the  country  whose  name  it  proudly  bears, 
and  the  living  Lord  and  Master  whose  principles  it  holds  and 
whose  spirit  it  desires  to  possess  and  practice.  It  asks  great 
wealth.  It  hopes  to  make  the  rich  return  spoken  of  by  Presi- 
dent Eliot  long  ago :  'It  will  make  rich  return  of  learning, 
poetry,  and  piety.  It  will  foster  the  sense  of  public  duty — 
that  great  virtue  which  makes  republics  possible.' 

"And  to  these  purposes  and  ideals,  in  this  spirit  and  fellow- 
ship, for  the  service  of  youth,  the  good  of  mankind  and  the 
glory  of  God,  here  at  this  Nation's  Capital,  on  this  June  day, 
with  the  American  flag  flying  above  us,  with  the  world  in  our 
view,  with  the  ever-living  Master  at  our  head,  we  dedicate  this 
building  and  pray  that  the  abiding  favor  and  blessing  of  God 
may  rest  upon  what  we  do  here  and  now  in  His  name. 

"In  Thomas  Hardy's  novel,  'Jude  the  Obscure,'  there  is  a 
llirilling  picture  of  the  boy  Jude  looking  from  a  Wessex  hilltop 
toward  Oxford  as  the  lights  come  out  at  evening : 

"  'It  is  a  city  of  light,'  he  said  to  himself. 

"  'The  tree  of  knowledge  grows  there,'  he  added,  a  few  steps 
farther  on. 

"  'It  is  a  place  that  teachers  of  men  spring  from  and  go  to.' 

"After  this  figure  he  was  silent  a  long  W'hile,  till  he  added: 
'It  would  just  suit  me.' 

"  'A  city  of  light,'  'a  tree  of  knowledge  growing  there,' 
'teachers  of  men,'  'a  castle  manned  by  scholarship  and  religion,' 
all  this  we  desire  youth  to  see  as  it  looks  toward  this  high 
hill  in  years  to  come." 


PRESENTATION   AND   UNVEILING   OF   CAMP 
AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  MARKER. 

At  the  Convocatiim  in  June,  District  of  Culunihia, 
Daitghters  of  the  American  Revolution,  presented  a 
'"Camp  American  University"  marker.  The  presenta- 
tion was  made  by  Mrs.  J.  F.  Wheat,  State  Historian  of 
the  District  of  Cokimbia,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revokttion. 

Pkesext.\tion. 

She  said:     "In  just  a  few  words  I  want  to  say  that  last  fall 
in  planning  the  work  of   the  'State   Historic'   several   projects 
were  considered,  but  it  was  finally  decided  to  mark  the  Camp 


Sites  of  tlie  World  War  situated  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
We  had  hoped  to  mark  all  of  them,  but  Camp  Meiggs  and  Camp 
Hast  Potomac  Park  being  on  Government  Reservations,  it 
would  have  required  an  Act  of  Congress  to  authorize  work  of 
that  kind.  We  then  decided  to  concentrate  on  the  camp  sites 
located  on  the  grounds  of  the  American  University.  In  this  we 
were  graciously  encouraged  by  the  Chancellor  and  Trustees. 
The  w^ork  was  then  undertaken  and  steadily  progressed  through 
the  efforts  of  the  committee,  supported  always  by  the  ever-ready 
cooperation  of  the  Associate  Chairmen,  Mrs.  W.  D.  West,  Mrs. 
H.  H.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Samuel  Polkinhorn,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
M.  Hesse,  and  every  member  of  the  Committee.  KwA  now 
Madam  State  Regent,  I  take  pride  in  turning  over  to  you  our 
work  finished  to  present  to  the  American  University." 
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UNVtlI,l.s(. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Beavers  responded  as  t'ollows :  "As  State 
Regent  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  I  accept  this  marker  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
State  Historic  Committee  with  much  pleasure,  and  I  feel  a  just 
pride  in  being  privileged  to  pass  it  on  to  this  great  University 
upon  whose  campus  one  of  the  first  pages  of  the  history  of  the 
District  of  Columbia's  part  in  the  World  War  was  written. 
This  marker  is  another  link  in  the  long  chain  of  commemora- 
tive markers  throughout  the  land  which  tells  the  story  of  our 
struggles,  our  ideals  and  our  love  of  country,  and  it  is  dedi- 
cated with  our  deepest  reverence  and  respect  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  served  and  sacrificed. 

"In  the  name  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  through  the  efforts  of  the 
State  Historic  Committee,  and  able  assistance  of  Mr.  Fred  B. 
Owen,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  the  American  University 
this  record  of  the  first  Camp  Site  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
during  the  World  War." 

Acceptance. 

Address  to  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revokt- 
tion  in  receiving  the  marker  to  the  memory  of  the 
American  University  Camp,  by  Bishop  John  W. 
HamiUon : 

There  are  Markers  and  Markers — monuments  of  fame  ana 
fiction,  flattery  and  history,  sacred  and  secular,  men  and 
nations. 

Cleopatra  flattered  herself  with  Pillars  and  Needles;  London 
dates   her   greatness   as   the   World   City   from   and   with   the 


D.  C. 


Pillar  of  the  Great  Fire:  Xapolecm  puffed  his  vanity  with  the 
Arc  de  Triumphe ;  America  honored  her  history  with  her  mon- 
ument to  Lincoln ;  the  Notre  Dame  is  the  principal  monument 
of  Paris ;  Washington's,  her  monument  to  the  unknown  soldier. 

Freeman  called  the  American  Constitution  the  most  abiding 
monument  of  human  wisdom:  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  beautiful  monument  to  the  love  of  home  and  country  is 
found  in  the  cheery  and  mellifluous  lines  of  Father  Front  to 
the  Church  Bells  of  Cork : 

"With  deep  affliction  and  recollection 

I  often  think  of  those  Shandon  bells. 
Whose  sound  so  wild  would  in  days  of  cliildhood 

Fling  round  my  cradle  their  magic  spell. 
On  this  I  ponder,  where'er  I  wander. 

And  thus  grow  fonder,  sweet  Cork,  of  thee; 
With  thy  bells  of  Shandon 
That  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters  of  the  River  Lee." 

The  majestic  but  simple  lines  of  Smith's  American  Hymn 
ring  the  Nation  over  with  our  patriotic  fervor  and  impertur- 
bable devotion : 

My  Country,  'tis  of  thee. 
Sweet  land  of  liberty. 
Land  where  my  fathers  died. 
Land  of  the  Pilgrims'  pride. 
From  every  mountain  side 
Let  freedom  ring. 
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No  less  lasting  are  the  monuments  of  victory  and  defeat 
where  sleep  the  dead  of  all  ages — the  battlefields  for  human 
freedom  and  the  manhood  of  man.  Manj-  years  ago,  I  carried 
at  his  request  tlie  venerable  Dr.  Rigg.  burly  and  self-sufficient 
Englishman,  to  the  battlefield  and  monument  of  Bunker  Hill. 
He  stood  a  while,  looking  up  at  the  historic  pile  of  stone,  when 
he  said  to  me :  "I  would  like  to  ask  you  how  you  happened  to 
build  so  great  a  monument  on  the  battlefield  where  you  were 
defeated."  I  said  I  had  not  thought  of  it,  but,  if  you  will  not 
be  offended,  I  must  answer :  "We  have  so  few  such  places,  I 
assume  that  it  was  thought  we  would  forget  this  one  witliout 
the  monument." 

But,  good  ladies,  you  have  come  to  mark  this  school  yard  of 
the  American  University  Camp  where  our  boys  came  to  school 
themselves  to  know  how  to  die,  when  from  their  youth  they 
had  been  taught  to  horrify  the  wickedness  and  torture  of  felo- 
nious and  fiendish  war. 

It  is  great  honor  accorded  me  to  receive  in  behalf  ul  the 
Trustees  of  the  American  University  this  testimonial  tn  the 
God-like  men  who  w'ent  forth  to  bring  triumpli  tu  the  New 
Age  for  truth  and  righteousness. 

It  is  written  in  the  "Girl  on  the  Karpalhians" :  "It  is  a 
great  many  years  since  I  learned  that  people  rarely  say  'I 
thank  you'  wdien  they  have  strong  reasons  for  doing  so." 

It  will  require  the  long  life  and  history  of  this  institution  l<i 
express  the  adequate  gratitude  to  the  honorable  women  who 
have  thus  brought  us  into  the  assembly  of  world  monuments. 

May  this  granite  never  be  moved  from  its  firm  foundation 
while  so  many  students  who  were  here  and  whom  God  needed 
sleep  at  Belleau  Wood  and  in  Flanders  Field,  or  the  yonder 
mountains  fall  in  ashes  to  the  sea. 

It  is  highly  fitting  that  the  Daughters  of  America  should 
bring  this  noble  tribute  to  the  Sons  of  America  and  that  it 
should  be  gratefully  received  by  this  school  of  the  Holy  Grail, 
whose  highest  aim,  and  now'  this  enduring  stone,  are  conse- 
crated to  the  end  that  there  shall  be  no  more  war. 

So  mote  it  be ! 

ADDRESS  TO   THE  GRADUATES,   1925. 

Mrs.  Anthony  Wayne  Cook,  President  General,  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  addressed  the  graduates  of  1925.  Her 
address  was  brilliant,  patriotic  and  given  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  captivated  the  large  company  attending  the  Convocation 
e.Kercises.  Though  we  are  unable  to  reproduce  the  address,  the 
impression  of  it  will  remain  upon  the  lives  of  all  who  heard  her. 


WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN. 

William  Jennings  Bryan,  known  and  loved  by  the 
entire  country,  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  American  University  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  made  as  great  effort  as  any  member  of  the 
board  to  be  present  at  the  annual  meetings.  His  death 
liaving  occurred  since  the  June  Convocation,  a  suit- 
able memorial  will  be  presented  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Trustees  in  December. 

GEORGE  C.  STURGISS. 

Resolutions  on  the  deatli  of  George  C.  Sturgiss 
read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  June 
3,   1935; 

One  of  God's  noblemen,  a  lifelong  Christian,  has 
been  promoted  to  his  eternal  reward. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  this  Board,  the  earthly 
career  of  one  of  its  members,  the  Honorable  George 
Cookman  Sturgiss,  came  quietly  to  its  end  on  Feb- 
ruary 26th,  192,5.  Eighty-two  years  measured  the  span 
of  his  life,  begun  in  Malioning  County,  Ohio,  whence 
at  the  age  of  17  he  moved  to  Morgantown,  then  a 
village  of  800  in  Virginia,  and  now  a  thriving  city  of 
25.000,  Monongalia  County,  West  ^"irginia.  In  the 
growth  and  development  of  this  town  he  has  been  a 
pioneer  and  leader,  in  its  financial,  industrial,  civic, 
educational  and  religious  activities.  His  positions  of 
public  trust  and  honorable  service  include  county  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  member  of  State  Legislature, 
county  and  federal  district  attorney.  State  Regent  of 
the  LTniversity  of  West  Virginia  for  17  years  and 
president  of  the  board  four  years,  twice  a  Representa- 
tive in  the  National  Congress,  County  Circuit  Judge 
for  eight  years,  editor  and  owner  of  tiie  Morgantown 
Post. 

In  recognition  of  his  valuable  services  as  a  Trustee 
of  the  American  ITniversity  for  22  years  and  as  a 
memorial  of  his  hearty  and  helpful  co-operation,  we 
here  express  and  record  our  sorrow  over  the  loss  of 
his  brotlierly  counsel  and  convey  to  his  surviving  v\-ife 
and  daughters  our  sympathy  in  their  bereavement.  In 
this  rich  inheritance  of  his  good  name  and  precious 
memory  we,  too,  claim,  though  it  be  a  minor  share. 


ADDRESS  GIVEN  AT  OPENING  EXERCISES 
OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 
Dean  George  B.  Woods. 


OPENING  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  the  American  University 
was  formally  opened  on  September  23rd.  The  exercises  were 
held  in  Hurst  Hall,  where  the  following  program  was  given : 

Invocation — Dr.   Bartlett   B.  James,   Professor  of  History. 

Scripture  Reading  and  Prayer — Dr.  Frederick  R.  Harris,  pas- 
tor Foundry  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Address  of  Welcome  to  the  students — Chancellor  l.ucins  C. 
Clark. 

Quartette— Mr.  W.  .\.  McCoy,  Mr.  A.  C.  Wright,  Mr.  How- 
ard P.  Bailey,  Mr.  James  P.  Schick.  Professor  Dean  Shure  at 
the  piano. 

Address — Dean  George   B.   Woods. 

Solo — ^Mrs.  J.   Frank   Rice. 

Benediction — Bishop  William   Fraser  McDowell. 

Addn-ss  of  Dcaii  U'fods  al  Ihc  Opening  of  llu-  Collnic  of 
Liberal  Arts. 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  every  young  person  when 
he  longs  to  achieve — when  the  spirit  of  faith  in  the  unseen 
and  the  unaccomplished  makes  him  venturesome  and  unafraid. 


Xo  mountain  is  too  high  or  too  steep  for  him  to  climb,  no 
cavern  too  vast  or  too  black  for  him  to  explore.  I  hope  that  .mhi 
have  come  to  this  new  college  prompted  by  such  a  spirit. 

If  you  would  succeed  in  your  college  work,  you  must  be 
grounded  in  devotion  and  loyalty  to  a  cause.  You  seek  a  college 
education.  You  are  setting  out  upon  the  great  American  quest. 
Like  the  lad  that  young  Gareth  told  about,  you  have  seen  a 
golden  egg  in  an  eagle's  nest  on  the  mountain.  If  you  could 
climb  and  lay  your  hand  upon  it,  you  think  you  would  be 
wealthier  than  a  leash  of  kings. 

What  is  it  you  seek?  What  constitutes  an  education? 
Knowledge?  Most  surely;  but  God  grant  that  the  knowledge 
you  gain  may  be  purchased  without  the  loss  of  power.  Rightly 
evaluated,  knowledge  should  enrich  your  life  and  increase  your 
usefulness;  but  without  character  and  common  sense,  sheer  in- 
tellectual training  may  be  more  mischievous  than  beneficial. 

What  is  it  that  you  expect  this  college  to  do  for  you?  Do 
you  expect  it  to  make  of  you  something  that  you  have  not  been 
before?  Are  personal  shortcomings  to  be  supplied  here?  Are 
warped  characters  to  be  smoothed  out?  Are  weakness  of  will 
and  indifference  of  spirit  to  be  supplanted  by  strength  and  ambi- 
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tion?  Do  you  i-x|H'Ct  these  miracles  ti>  be  performed  for  you 
by  the  collene?  l)ii  not  think  it;  the  transformation  is  not  so 
easy  as  that.  A  miracle  of  chauRe  is  observable  in  the  college 
life  of  many  students  between  the  day  of  registration  and  the 
day  of  graduation.  Some  students  above  the  rank  of  freshman 
consider  the  supreme  miracle  that  of  changing  a  freshman  into 
a  sophomore.  I  have  observed  many  generations  of  students, 
and  I  rejoice  in  the  recollection  of  llieir  development.  Some  I 
have  known  who  developed  but  little,  because  there  was  little 
need  of  cliange ;  others  have  been  completely  transformed,  be- 
cause the  need  and  the  opportunity  of  improvement  gave  room 
for  no  other  course.  But  I  am  trying  to  suggest  to  you  indi- 
vidually that  you  should  not  expect  the  impossible  from  your 
sojourn  here.  College  may  enrich  your  life — it  should;  it 
may  improve  your  ability  and  enlarge  your  purpose — it  should. 
But  it  cannot  accoinplish  any  of  these  desires  of  your  heart 
unless  you  come  possessed  of  initiative  and  self-reliance  and 
self-respect  and  courage  and  ambition  and  zeal;  unless  you 
come  already  disciplined  and  chastened  in  mind  and  spirit ; 
unless  you  come  vigorously  determined  to  acliieve.  My  young 
friends,  we  of  the  faculty  of  this  institution  cannot  make  men 
and  women  of  you  against  your  will.  We  cannot  even  train 
your  min<ls  unless  you  help  us. 

It  has  been  said  that  an  educated  person  is  one  who  has 
learned  to  do  the  thing  he  does  not  want  to  do,  at  the  time  he 
does  not  want  to  do  it.  This  may  be  the  justification  for  re- 
quired courses  in  college,  since  some  students  seem  to  have  a 
decided  preference  for  those  courses  that  are  not  required. 
Many  duties  of  life  will  be  found  to  be  unpleasant:  and  your 
characters  will  be  severely  tested  wlieu  disagreeable  tasks  are 
assigned  to  you.  I  hope  that  you  may  learn  tliis  philosophy — 
whatever  must  be  done,  should  be  done  cheerfully. 

I  have  been  urging  you  to  be  ambitious,  to  have  a  purpose. 
I  urge  you  also  to  be  patient.  I  know  that  many  of  you  want 
to  begin  where  your  parents  left  off.  I  find  no  fault  in  you 
for  that.  You  ought  to  accomplish  more  tlian  your  parents 
have  accomplished,  because  your  opportunities  have  been 
greater.  But  keep  on  with  your  training.  Let  nothing  deter 
you  from  finishing  your  college  course.  Do  not  think  now  ol 
taking  your  parents'  place.  Some  of  us  are  loath  to  give  over 
our  work.  We  may  be  with  you  young  people  a  long  time  yet, 
and  we  do  not  intend  to  wait  for  you  to  catch  up.  We  do 
not  grow  weary  with  walking:  it  is  not  yet  time  for  you  to 
mount  up  like  eagles.  Until  you  are  chosen  to  be  good  leaders, 
you  must  learn  to  be  good  followers.  Many  times  during  your 
college  course  you  will  be  told  that  you  are  to  be  the  leaders 
of  the  world.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that.  Tennyson  was 
right,  I  think,  when  he  said  "self -reverence,  self-knowledge, 
self-control — these  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power"; 
and  I  am  sure  that  that  power  comes  only  after  a  long  period 
of  training  for  leadership.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  through. 
The  world  is  not  waiting  for  you.  All  the  good  jobs  are  filled 
already,  and  if  you  would  make  a  place  for  yourself,  you  must 
be  thoroughly  trained  for  it.  At  any  rate,  we  shall  be  happy 
to  keep  you  here  as  long  as  posible. 

Be  slow  in  choosing  a  profession.  It  never  worries  me  when 
college  students  are  undecided  about  their  life  work.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  know  now  what  you  are  going  to  do  four  years 
hence.  Large  fish  have  been  caught  from  drifting  boats.  All  I 
ask  is  that  you  keep  the  way  open,  that  you  keep  yourself  fit 
and  alert — ready  for  a  vigorous  and  a  sudden  march  ahead.  It 
may  be  necessary  for  you  to  burn  bridges  behind  you,  but  do 
not  burn  them  ahead  of  you.  Whatever  way  of  escape  you 
must  have  must  be  found  only  straight  ahead.  The  circle  of 
human  knowledge  is  too  large,  the  horizon  of  life  to  distant, 
for  you  to  choose  your  place  in  life  before  you  are  half-way 


through  college.  Your  main  purpose  now  should  be  training 
for  the  great  days  to  come. 

I  should  like  to  offer  two  ideas  as  a  background  for  right 
training : 

First,  we  nnist  learn  to  look  for  happy  days  ahead.  School 
<lays  are  ucjt  the  happiest  days  of  one's  life,  neither  are  college 
d.iys.  It  is  an  insult  to  tell  young  persons  that  youth  is  the 
liappiest  time  of  life.  Happiness  is  not  physical;  it  is  mental. 
File  happiest  person  is  he  who  thinks  the  most  interesting 
thoughts,  and  accordingly  we  should  grow  happier  as  we  grow 
older.  Browning  expresses  the  idea  rightly  in  the  philosophy 
of  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra: 

( irow  old  along   with   me, 

The   best   is  yet   to  be. 

The  last  of  life  for  which  the  first  was  made. 

Joseph  H.  Choatc  once  said  that  unquestionably  the  happiest 
period  of  life  is  the  decade  between  70  and  80  years  of  age. 
It  is  tlie  function  of  a  college  course  to  enlarge  the  area  of  your 
thinking,  to  supply  you  with  interesting  thoughts  in  order  that 
your  life  may  expand  m  happiness. 

.■\t  the  same  time  you  must  learn  to  make  the  most  of  dull 
hours  and  dull  companions — perhaps  dull  classes.  Life  ought 
to  be  interesting  always,  but  it  is  not.  Companions  ought  to  be 
bright  always,  but  they  are  not.  .\nd  it  is  necessary  to  our 
happiness  to  know  how  to  surmount  hours  and  companions  that 
inay  be  dull.  Sometimes  we  luay  not  be  able  to  find  the  star 
to  lead  us  on ;  and  w'e  shall  have  to  follow  Bliss  Perry's  sug- 
.gestion  to  hitch  our  "wagon  to  the  old  horse  if  no  star  is 
handy." 

Secondly,  I  believe  that  true  happiness  does  not  come  by 
chance,  but  by  proper  education,  by  the  proper  ordering  of  the 
affairs  of  life.  If  happiness  is  mental — and  it  is — the  posses- 
sion of  interesting  thoughts  is  the  secret  of  it.  Four  agencies 
especially  contribute  to  the  development  of  an  interesting  mind. 
I  have  time  merely  to  mention  them ;  they  constitute  a  large 
portion  of  the  culture  of  the  world. 

The  first  is  music.  Few  of  us  can  create  symphonies;  but  if 
we  cannot  produce  the  music  of  the  spheres,  we  ought  to  hear 
it.  We  ought  therefore  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  listening  so 
that  we  may  be  good  listeners.  I  like  the  interest  of  the  old 
colored  woman  a  friend  of  mine  told  about.  He  heard  her 
hiunming  a  melody  one  day  and  said:  "Mary,  you're  quite  a 
singer."  "Go  long,  chile,"  she  replied.  "I  ain't  no  singa ;  but  I 
can  hear  singin'  all  de  time." 

The  secon<l  source  of  influence  is  art.  Surely  we  cannot  all 
be  painters:  but.  if  you  could  i)aint  the  sunset,  wouldn't  you  do 
it?  Even  if  we  cannot  paint,  or  draw,  or  chisel,  we  can  enjoy 
the  masterpieces  of  art.  And  we  should  study  art  in  order  to 
enlarge  our  interests  and  to  acquire  culture.  We  should  sur- 
round ourselves,  if  possible,  with  the  best  that. art  affords, 
always  remembering  that  the  print  of  a  masterpiece  is  better 
than  an  expensive  painting  poorly  done. 

'Hie  third  agency  of  culture  is  nature.  A  study  of  nature 
leads  to  a  love  of  the  beautiful.  A  cultivated  spirit  is  sensitive 
to  all  forms  of  beauty.  ".\  thing  of  beauty,"  wrote  the  youthful 
Keats, 

"is  a  joy  forever : 

Its  loveliness  increases;  it  will  never 

Pass  into  nothingness ;  but  still  will  keep 

A  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 

Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  quiet  breathing." 

An  old  w-oman  was  one  day  standing  beside  Turner,  the 
famous  painter,  looking  at  one  of  his  colorful  pictures.  "Mr. 
Turner,"  she  said,  "I  can't  see  in  nature  what  you  do."  The 
artist  turned  toward  her  with  a  smile  and  replied:  "Don't 
vou  wish  von  could,  madam?" 
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The  fourth  agency  that  fosters  culture,  that  helps  to  make  an 
interesting  mind,  is  books,  especially  books  of  fact  and  books  of 
faith.  We  need  both,  and  we  must  read  both.  Books  of  fact 
give  us  beauty  of  precision;  science  is  the  gate  to  fairyland. 
But  science  changes.  Books  of  faith  endure  for  all  time,  be- 
cause they  are  founded  upon  a  human  nature  that  is  changeless. 

The  cultivation  of  an  interest  in  music,  in  art,  in  nature,  in 
books,  will  make  an  interesting  mind  and  a  refined  spirit — sensi- 
tive to  every  good  impulse,  responsive  to  every  noble  emotion. 

Perhaps  it  is  in  place  to  say  something  of  the  aims  and 
ideals  of  this  college.  You  above  all  persons  have  a  right  to 
know  what  we  stand  for.  An  impression  of  our  purpose  may 
be  gained  from  what  I  have  already  said.  To  be  more  explicit, 
I  am  here  to  declare  that  the  great  aim  of  this  college  is  ciil- 
ture,  and  whatever  fosters  and  develops  culture  may  rightly  be 
cultivated  here.  The  atmosphere  of  the  college  will  be  Chris- 
tian, but  non-sectarian  and  tolerant.  It  shall  be  our  purpose  to 
work  for  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number.  Many 
details  of  our  educational  policy  are  yet  to  be  determined,  but 
we  shall  hope  to  build  upon  the  studies  and  the  researches 
of  eminent  scholars  in  the  field  of  education  and  psychology. 
One  significant  point  of  view  that  we  sliall  hold  is  to  regard 
education  not  primarily  as  a  preparation  for  life,  but  as  life 
itself.  With  this  idea  in  mind,  we  shall  regard  education,  as  an 
eminent  educator  has  said,  as  a  means  or  as  a  process  of 
"bringing  out  of  a  person  what  is  in  him.  in  him  individually, 
as  revealed  by  his  instincts,  his  interests,  his  temperamental,  his 
elemental  qualities."  We  want  your  experiences  to  be  rich  and 
varied,  and  we  shall  aim  to  offer  such  courses  of  study  and  such 
opportunities  of  personal  contact  as  will  most  largelv  contribute 
to  this  end. 


It  is  an  unusual  experience  that  has  been  granted  to  us — to  in- 
augurate a  college  of  liberal  arts.  To  Chancellor  Clark  belongs 
tlie  credit  for  what  has  been  done.  His  was  the  vision  of  the 
great  possibilities  for  the  future.  His  has  been  the  burden  of 
making  things  ready  for  us.  We  are  all  indebted  to  him  for 
his  vision  and  for  his  faith.  In  accomplishing  the  work  com- 
mitted to  our  hands,  we  are  fortunate  in  having  no  traditions  to 
hamper  us;  we  are  equally  unfortunate  in  having  no  traditions 
to  guide  us.  It  therefore  behooves  us  to  establish  customs 
slowly,  making  sure  that  whatever  is  practiced  frequently 
enough  to  become  a  tradition  is  what  will  make  for  the  benefit 
of  generations  of  students  yet  to  come.  It  is  no  ordinary 
privilege  that  we  share — it  is  a  sacred  right,  and  I  believe  that 
by  taking  thoughtful  consideration  we  shall  not  fail. 

\'irtually  all  of  you  have  come  to  the  college  on  faith.  You 
will  subject  us  to  severe  tests.  Likewise  we  admit  you  on 
faith,  and  we  shall  subject  you  to  severe  tests.  We  aim  to 
maintain  high  standards  of  admission  and  of  graduation,  and 
whatever  recognition  comes  to  the  college  will  come  because 
you,  the  first  students  who  enrolled,  have  been  faithful  to  the 
high  purpose  that  is  set  before  you. 

We  want  you  to  gain  a  proud  and  loyal  sense  of  membership 
in  an  institution  pledged  to  high  purposes  and  appreciations,  de- 
voted to  the  glorious  task  of  sustaining  interest  in  things  that 
do  not  perish.  We  have  confidence  in  you,  my  young  friends. 
Chancellor  Clark  has  bidden  you  welcome ;  I  bid  you  God 
speed.  What  you  are  to  accomplish  rightly  remains  a  delightful 
mystery,  but  with  minds  alert  and  interesting,  with  hearts  tender 
and  sensitive,  with  souls  burning  with  a  zeal  for  service,  I  be- 
speak for  you  a  college  life  overflowing  with  happiness,  shed- 
din.,   a  radiance  of  beauty   all   aloni;    its   ])atli. 


t'l.ASS    ,\NII    F.\(  tl.TV — Col.I.KGi:    OF    LiBKK.VL    .\rTS 
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STUDENTS  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

The  national  character  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of 
.-\merican  University  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  seventy- 
five  students  in  attendance  for  the  first  year  of  the  College 
comes  from  nineteen  states  of  the  Union  and  two  foreign 
countries. 

It  was  expected  that  the  College  would  make  an  appeal 
to  young  men  and  women  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
because  of  the  unusual  educational  advantages  offered  by 
the  City  of  Washington.  The  registration  for  the  opening 
year  is  most  gratifying,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  another 
year  will  see  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  states 
represented.  America  is  rightly  the  field  of  American 
Universitv. 


The  largest  representation  is  from  tlie  City  of  Washing- 
ton, which  furnished  twenty-four  students.  Fifteen  regis- 
tered from  Maryland,  eight  from  Pennsylvania,  five  from 
Minnesota,  three  each  from  New  Jersey  and  Virginia,  two 
each  from  Delaware,  Kansas,  and  Wisconsin.  Other  states 
represented  include  Alabama,  California,  Connecticut,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Iowa.  Oliio,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  and 
West  X'irginia.  Singapore  and  the  Philippine  Islands  arc 
represented  with  one  student  each.  Of  the  students  en- 
rolled, thirty-four  are  men  and  forty-one  women. 

Eleven  religious  denominations  are  represented  among  the 
students,  .■\lthough  the  College  is  nominally  a  Methodist 
institution,  it  is  by  no  means  sectarian.     It  aims  to  appeal  to 
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all   earnest   young   people,    irrespective   of   their   clnirch   af- 
filiations.    Tlie  following  eliurclies  arc  represented: 

Methodist    48 

Presbyterian   " 

Catholic   -^ 

Congregational     3 

Baptist   ■' 

Episcopal   8 

Hebrew    2 

Latter  Day  Saints  1 

Lntheran   1 

United  Brethren   1 

Scliwenkfelder    1 

No  chnreli  * 

It  is  very  iinnsnal  for  a  college  to  graduate  a  class  the 
opening  year.  In  this  respect,  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
sets  a  new  standard  in  that  it  has  registered  six  Seniors. 
The  Junior  Class  comprises  fourteen  students,  the  Sopho- 
more Class  six,  the  Freshmen  Class  forty-nine.  All  classes 
have  organized  by  electing  officers. 

Several  organizations  have  already  been  efi'ected.  A  glee 
club  of  thirty  mixed  voices,  a  women's  athletic  association, 
and  a  mathematical  club  are  already  at  work  promoting  their 
various  interests. 

Interest  also  in  debate  and  oratory  is  marked.  A  devoted 
friend  of  the  College  has  offered  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars 
to  be  used  for  prizes  in  an  oratorical  contest.  No  training 
a  student  receives  is  of  more  value  than  that  which  comes 
from  practice  in  public  speaking.  Most  colleges  offer  a 
large  number  of  prizes  for  speech  contests,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  liberal  endowments  may  be  received  ))y  the  College  for 
stimulating  work  in  oratory  and  debate. 

The  students  have  a  helpful  opportunity  for  the  expres- 
sion of  their  religious  interests  and  convictions  in  a  weekly 
Vesper  Service  conducted  in  the  parlors  of  the  Women's 
Dormitory  on  Sunday  evenings.  A  student  committee  is  in 
charge  of  the  services.  Varied  and  interesting  programs 
are  presented  consisting  of  special  music,  short  talks,  and 
discussions  of  vital  problems. 

An  unusual  example  of  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the 
College  is  furnished  by  the  interest  of  the  students  in  pub- 
lishing a  college  newspaper.  Virtually  all  the  students  put 
themselves  on  record  as  supporters  of  a  college  paper,  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  six  or  seven  issues  of  a  paper  will  be 
published  during  the  year. 

Work  in  athletics  is  carried  on  vigorously  and  enthu- 
siastically in  spite  of  handicaps  that  arc  usual  during  the 
opening  year  of  a  college.  It  would  have  thrilled  anyone 
interested  in  the  College  to  see  the  twenty-five  men.  clad  in 
new  football  suits,  engage  in  practice  after  the  first  call  was 
issued.  Indeed,  the  team  is  being  rounded  into  shape  for 
participating  in  a  schedule  of  several  intercollegiate  games. 
Nothing  promotes  college  spirit  quite  so  much  as  whole- 
some athletics,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  provide 
facilities  for  enlarging  the  athletic  opportunities  of  both 
men  and  women. 

\'isitors  to  the  College  have  been  impressed  with  the 
serious  attitude  of  the  students  toward  their  studies.  This 
may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  more  than 
twenty  of  the  number  are  earning  a  part  or  all  of  their 
way.  Fifteen  of  the  young  men  are  preparing  themselves 
for  the  Christian  ministry. 

The  courses  of  study  elected  by  the  students  give  evi- 
dence of  their  interest  in  culture  and  sound  learning.  De- 
serving of  special  mention  are  the  classes  in  Art.  Bible. 
Literature,  and  Greek.  A  beginning  Greek  class  of  fourteen 
students  challenges  comparison  with  the  largest  and  the 
oldest  colleges  and  universities  in   the  country. 

The  students  now  in  attendance  are  setting  high  stand- 
ards— in  scholarship  and  in  character — that  will  quickly 
win  recognition  for  the  College.  Plans  for  two  hundred 
students  are  now  being  made  for  next  year.  Additional 
courses  of  study  are  to  be  offered  and  additional  instructors 
secured. 

The  College  exists  to  serve  the  young  people  who  enter 
its  doors,  and  the  success  of  the  first  vear's  work  gives  an 
earnest  of  larger  and  fuller  years  ahead. 


TRUSTEE  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  will  be  held 
on  Tuesday.  December  8th,  at  10  A.  M.,  in  Hurst  Hall  of 
History  on  the  campus.  This  should  be  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting Trustee  meetings  held  for  many  years.  Reports  on  the 
progress  made  and  plans  for  the  future  will  be  presented. 


Twenty-Fifth   Anniversary 

The  Women's  Guild  of  the  American  University  was 
organize<l  twenty-five  years  ago.  In  celebration  of  this 
event  the  Guild  has  arranged  for  a  bancfuet  to  be  held  in 
the  Willard  Hotel  on  the  evening  of  Novend^er  31st. 

LTnder  the  inspiration  and  direction  of  Mrs.  Mary  Logan 
Tucker,  tlu-  President,  ll'.e  duiM  is  bcconnng  very  active 
and  is  a  great  hcli)  Icj  the  Universil.\. 
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Form  for  Will. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  "The  American  University."  a  cor- 
poration in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  sum  of  (insert 
amount),  and  the  receipt  of  its  Treasurer  shall  be  a  sufificieni 
discharge  to  my  executors  for  the  same. 
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Officers  of  the  American   University. 

Chancellor,    Lucius    C.    Clark,    U.    1).,    1001    !•'    St..    X.    \V. 
Chancellor   Emeritus,  Bishop  John   W.  Hamilton,   hi..   1)..  I,.    11.    O. 
Secretary,    Albert    Osborn,    S.    T.    D.,    1901    F    St.,    N.    W. 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

President,  John   C.    Litis. 

First    Vice-President,    William    Knowles    Cooper. 

Second   Vice-President,    Merton    E.    Church. 

Treasurer,    William    S.    Corby. 

Secretary.    Charles   W.    Baldwin. 

Board  of  Trustees. 
Class  of  1927. 

Hon.    lohn   E.  Andrus,  N.   Y.  Mr.  John  C.   Letts.  D.  C. 

Mr.    Charles   T.    Bell,   D.  C.  Bishop  William   F  McDowell,  D.   C. 

Mr.  Edward  F.   Colladay,  D.  C.  Mr.   Geo.   F.   Washburn,  Mass. 

Mr.   Wm.   Knowles  Cooper,  D.  C.  Dr  William  R.  Wedderspoon,  111. 

Mr.   Calvert   Crary,   Mass.  Hon.  William   Lee  Woodcock,  Pa. 

Mr.   Frederick  A.   Fenning,  D.  C.  Di.  J.    Phelps   Hand,   D.   C. 

Dr.  Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor,  D.  C. 

Class  of  1931. 

Col.   Peter  M.   Anderson,  D.   C.  Mr.  William  T.  Galliher,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Arthur  C.  Christie,  D.  C.  Bishop  John  W.   Hamilton,  D.  C. 

Merton   E.  Church,   Va.  Dr.  James  C.   Nicholson,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cochran,  Pa.  Mr,  Clarence   F.  Norment,  D.  C. 

Hon.   losephus    Daniels,  N.   C.  Hon.   Samuel  R.  Van  Sant,  Minn. 

Mr.    George   W.    Dixon.    Til.  Bishop  Luther  B.  Wilson,  N.  Y. 
Mr.    William   L    Faux,    Pa. 


Class  of  1935. 


Mr.   John   L.   Alcock,   Md. 
Dr.   Charles  W.    Baldwin,   Md. 
Dr.   Jabez   G.    Bickerton,    Pa. 
Mr.   William  S.  Corby,  D.   C. 
Bishop   Earl  Cranston,   Ohio. 


Bishop   Collins   Denny,   Va. 
Mrs.    John    F.   Keator,    Pa. 
Mr.  George  H.  Maxwell,  Mass. 
Mrs.    T.    Frank   Robinson,  III. 
Dr.  Alfred  Charles  True,   D.  C. 
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Bati'ei.le  Memorial 


The  Rattelle  Memorial  Building  is  in  process  of  con- 
struction. It  is  to  be  completed  and  ready  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  College  in  September.  This  building  is  a 
memorial  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Gordon  Battelle  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.  Mr.  Battelle  was  the  youngest  trustee  of 
the  American  University  at  the  time  of  his  death.    He 


Battelle  Memorial. 

made  a  bequest  of  $100,000  which  with  the  interest  has 
amounted  to  $110,000.  The  building  is  to  be  used  as  a 
Library.  It  will  be  finished  throughout  in  first  class 
material  and  will  be  a  great  advantage  in  the  work  of 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 


Convocation  Exercises. 

The  Convocation  exercises  were  held  on  the  College 
Campus  June  1.  The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  convened  at  ten  o'clock  and  the 
Women's  Guild  at  eleven  o'clock.  Intensely  interesting 
sessions  were  held  by  both.  Mr.  L.  E.  Breuninger,  a 
well-known  contractor  and  builder,  and  Dr.  Wm  J. 
Showalter  of  the  National  Geographic  Society  were 
elected  as  Trustees  of  the  University. 

At  two  o'clock  the  academic  procession  was  formed 
and  the  first  order  of  exercise  was  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Battelle  Memorial  by  Bishop  John 
W.  Hamilton.  The  Chaplain  of  the  day  was  Dr.  Harry 
Earl  \\'oolever  and  the  Convocation  address  was  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Edward  Thomas  Devine,  the  newly 
elected  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University. 
His  subject  was  "Intrepid  Scholarship." 


The  candidates  for  degrees  were  presented  by  the 
Deans  of  the  Schools  and  the  Chancellor,  Lucius 
Charles  Qark  conferred  the  degrees  upon  the  follow- 
ing: 

BACHELOR  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
Ambrosio  Pablo  Kirby  Alfred  Strole,  LL.  B. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Florence  Leet  Allen  Dorothea  McDowell 

Claude  William  Hunter  _     Lucy  Mabel  Merkle 

Dorothy  Quincy  Smith 

MASTER  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Frank  Swain  Bellah.  LL.M.  Thesis :  The  University  of  Bo- 
logna in  Legal  History. 

Louis  Malvern  Denit,  LL.M.  Thesis :  The  Origin  and  History 
of  Federal  Inheritance  Taxation  in  the  United  States. 

Mirza  Seyed  Bagher  Khan  Kazemi. 

Robert  Parker  Parrott,  LL.M. 
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Convocation  Academic  Procession 


Juan  Ventenilla,  B.F.S..  LL.B.  Tliois :  'Plu'  Power  of  Con- 
gress to  Alienate  United  States  Territory  with  Special  Ref- 
erence to  the   Phih'ppines. 

Stuart  Early  Womeldorph,  LL.M.  Thesis:  The  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Termination  of  War. 

Walter  Rodolphe  Zahler.  Thesis:  The  Disposition  of  Small 
Nationalities  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1815)  and  the 
Conference  of  Paris  (1919)  A  Comparison. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Jessie  May  Hoover,  B.S.  Thesis  :  How  Educational  Milk-for- 
Health  Campaigns  Assist  in  Decreasing  Malnutrition,  Espe- 
cially Among  Children. 

Duncan  Stuart,  B.S. 'Thesis:  Relation  Between  the  Producing 
Capacity  of  Dairy  Cows  and  Their  Ability  to  Consume 
Food. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Leona  Letitia  Clark,  A.B.  Thesis :  A  Brief  History  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  with  Special  Reference  to  its 
Development  During  the  Past  Decade. 

Josephine  Sadler  Daggett,  A.B.  Thesis:  Expressional  .Activity 
for  the  Intermediate  Girl. 

Basil  Delbert  Dahl,  B.F.S.  Thesis :  Some  Economic  Aspects  of 
the  American  Radio  Industry. 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Decker,  A.B.  Thesis:  The  Influence  of  Various 
Religions  upon  the  Development  of  the  Individual. 

Carl  M.  Diefenbach,  A.B. 

Jean  Downes,  A.B.  Thesis  :  A  Comparison  of  Wages  of  Men 
and  Women  Weavers  in  Twenty-two  South  Carolina  Cot- 
ton  Mills— 1917. 

Haze!  Halena  Feagans,  A.B.  Thesis:  The  Significance  of 
Childhood  in  Wordsworth's  Poetry. 

Ernest  Robert  Graham,  B.C.S. 

Ulysses  Simpson  Allen  Heavener,  Ph.B.  Thesis:  The  Need  of 
Psychology  and  Philosophy  in  the  Curriculum  of  a 
Preacher. 

Alton  Ross  Rodgkins,  A.B. 

Edith  Corser  KojouharofT,  A.B. 

Harriet  Catherine  Lasier,  A.B. 

Peter  Zeedonis  Olins.    Thesis :  The  Teutonic  Knights  in  Latvia. 

Effie-Marie  Ross,  A.B. 

Joseph  Clement  Sinclair,  A.B.  Thesis :  Teleology  and  Its  Im- 
plications Concerning  a  Personal  World-Ground, 


Natioiia!   I'hoto 
H'ashi:iulon,  l>.   C. 

Thesis:    State   Opposition   to    the 


Edwin    Holt    Stevens,    A.B. 
Federal  Government. 

Grace  Vale,  A.B. 

Margaret  Roberta  Wallace,  A.B.  Thesis:  Standards  in  Educa- 
tion in  Physics  with  Relation  to  the  Bachelor's  Degree. 

Margarette  Root  Zahler,  A.B.  Thesis :  The  Supreme  Court  as 
an  Issue  in  the  Election  of  ISOO. 

DOCTOR  OF  CIVIL  LAW 

Genrge  Curtis  Peck,  LL.M.  Tliesis :  The  Madero  Revolution 
from  an  American  Viewpoint. 

Julien  Daniel  Wyatt,  A.M.,  LL.B. 

DOCTOR  OF  SCIENCE 

Grover  Cleveland  Kirk,  A.M.,  M.D.  Thesis:  The  Comparative 
Constitutional  Resistance  to  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  Man- 
ifested by  the  Various  Personality  Reaction  Tests. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Ernest  Neal  Cory,  A.B.,  M.S.  Thesis:  Greenhouse  Insects:  A 
Research  into  Their  Biology  and  Control  under  Maryland 
Conditions. 

James  Fitton  Couch,  A.M.  Thesis:  The  Chemistry  of  the 
Lupines. 

Constantine  Dimitroff  Kojonhamff.  Thesis :  The  Eastern 
Question  in  the  Twentieth  Century  Presented  from  a  Bul- 
garian Standpoint. 

Lee  Somers,  A.B.  Thesis:  Policies  of  the  War  Labor  Admin- 
istration. 

Wayne  Mackenzie  Stevens,  M.B.A.  Thesis :  Tlie  Factors  that 
Determine  the  Price  of  a  Semi-perishable  Agricultural 
Product. 

AWARDS  OF  FELLOWSHIPS,  1920-27 

THE   SWIFT  FOUNDATION 

Lowell  Brestel  Hazzard,  A.B.,  B.D.  To  study  New  Testament 
in  University  of  Edinburgh. 

The  massEy  foundation 

Edward  Killoran  Brown,  A-B.  To  study  Comparative  Litera- 
ture at  the  University  of  Paris. 

Carl  .Arthur  Pollock,  B.S.  To  study  Natural  Science  at  the 
Universitv  of  Oxford. 
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CONVOCATION  ADDRESS 

By 

Edward  T.  Devine. 


INTREPID  SCHOLARSHIP 
Aninng  the  messages  of  congratulation  and  welcome  which 
I  received  a  few  weeks  ago  when  my  appointment  as  Dean 
was  announced,  was  one  from  tlie  Department  of  English  Lit- 
erature in  the  University.  To  use  his  own  words,  Professor 
Kaufmann  welcomed  me  in  tlie  name  of  "a  small  but  I  hope 
intrepid  band."  Tliere  was  something  in  that  message  which 
intrigued  my   fancy. 

Intrcf>id  is  one  of  tliose  words  which,  while  negative  in  form, 
is  affirmative  in  content.  To  the  Greeks  Tpenetv  means  merely 
to  turn,  and  from  it  we  have  our  words  trol'ic  and  trol'C.  But 
to  the  Romans  it  already  suggested  the  kind  of  turning  which 
implies  uncertainty,  palpitation,  agitation,  trembling ;  and  there- 
fore it  was  the  negative  form,  expressing  the  opposite  idea — 
unshaken,  dauntless  courage — which  was  in  tiiore  frequent  use. 
Boldness  in  action,  then,  coolness  in  the  face  of  danger,  daring 
resolution,  is  the  quality  which  I  understand  that  my  colleague 
claims,  or  hopes  that  he  may  justly  claim,  for  this  band  of 
scholars  and  teachers   in  American   University. 

There  is  no  quality  which  I  would  rather  find  Iiere.  Intrepid 
bravery  in  the  face  of  present  physical  danger  the  world  has 
always  admired.  Richard  of  the  Lion-heart,  scattering  the 
Saracens  of  Saladin;  Tennyson's  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  at 
Flores  of  the  Azores,  who  had  never  turned  his  back  upon  Don 
or  devil  yet ;  Scott's  James  Fitz  James  who,  you  will  remem- 
ber, was  quite  unexpectedly  confronted  witli  full  five  hundred 
of   Clan  .Alpine's  warriors,   but 

Who   manned  himself  with  dauntless  air. 
Returned  the  chief  his  haughty  stare. 
His  back  against  a  rock  he  bore. 
And  firmly  placed  his   foot  before. 
What  he  said  is  too  familiar  to  bear  quotation.     The  stalwart 
Diomedes,  of  the  fifth  book  of  Homer's  "Iliad,"  venturing  even 
to  face  Apollo  and  to  inflict,  shall  I  say,  an  immortal  wound  on 
Aphrodite — what  intrepid  warriors   they  were !     Great   Hector 
of  the  glancing    helm;    Aja.x,    bulwark    of   the    Greeks;   fleet 
footed,  goodly  Achilles,  and  the  rest.     It  is  tempting  to  enrich 
our  souvenirs  by  recalling  Daniel  among  the  lions ;   Arthur  of 
the    Table    Round;    Prometheus,    fire-bringer,    inventor   of    the 
useful  arts,  benefactor,  but  above  all,  as  the  poets  understood 
him — Aeschylus,   Shelley,    Lowell — an    intrepid,   defiant,   uncon- 
querable   hero,    facing    arbitrary    power,    facing   mighty    Zeus, 
triumphing  over  torture  and  solitude,  scorn  and  despair : 

these  are  mine  empire, 

More   !',lorious    far    than   those    which    thou   surveyest 
From  thine  unenvied  throne,  O  mighty  God. — 
Almighty,  had  I  deigned  to  share  the  shame 
Of  tltine  ill  tyranny — 
And  that  defiance  inevitably  recalls  to  us  another  who  with 
ambitious  aim  against  the  throne  and  monarchy  of  God  raised 
impious  war.     The  Satan  of  Milton  is  no  weakling.     He,  too, 
has  courage.     What  does  he  say  and  do,  after  the  great  con- 
flict, the  dubious  battle  on  the  plains  of  Heaven,  which  shook 
the  throne  ?     This  is  what  he  says  : 

What  though  the  field  be  lost? 
All    is    not    lost — the   unconquerable    will, 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate. 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield : 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome  ? 
And  what  he  does,  you  remember,  is  to  set  out,  all  alone,  proudly 
refusing   any   military   escort,   to  find  and  perchance  to   annex 
that  new  world,  the  happy  seat  of  some  new  race  called  man, 
about  this  time  to  be  created.     If  he  cannot  drive  out  the  puny 
habitants  of  earth,  he  may  be  able  to  seduce  them  to  his  own 
party,   so   that   their   God   may   prove   their    foe,   and   with   re- 
penting hand  abolish  his  own  works.     I  do  not  now  inquire  how 
nearly  he  succeeded,  or  examine  the  great  plan  of  salvation  by 
which  his  evil  designs  were  to  be  frustrated.     I  merely  call  at- 
tention to  the  intrepid  courage  of  the  arch-enemy  who  speaks 
such    words    and   undertakes    such    high    emprise   on   the   very 
morrow  of  his  experience  in  being  hurled 

headlong  flaming  from  the  ethereal  sky. 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition,  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire. 


1  am  by  no  means  the  first  to  point  out  that  if  John  Milton, 
Puritan,  had  not  been  essentially  a  dissenter,  a  non-conformist, 
a  defender  of  liberty  against  arbitrary  tyranny,  he  could  hardly 
have  painted  so  understanding  and  sympathetic  a  portrait  of 
man's  arch-enemy,  the  embodiment  of  the  evil  principle  in  the 
universe.  Here  it  is  only  of  his  courage  that  we  think;  of 
Milton's  declaration,  put  into  Satan's  mouth,  that  all  is  not  lost 
even  if  the  field  is  lost.  It  turns  our  minds  toward  a  distinc- 
tion which  we  shall  hereafter  have  to  make  more  clear. 

Our  times  are  not  barren  of  occasions  for  exhibiting  heroic 
physical  courage.  The  Arctic  explorations  prove  it ;  the  rescue 
at  sea  by  the  Roosevelt's  crew ;  such  individual  heroic  acts  as 
the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  seeks  to  discover  and  to  honor ;  and 
countless  inconspicuous  deeds  by  policemen,  firemen,  life  guards 
on  the  coast,  foresters  in  the  woods,  doctors  and  nurses  in 
epidemics,  missionaries  at  home  and  abroad,  coal  miners  and 
structural  steel  workers,  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines,  labor 
leaders,  red  communists  and  white  counter-revolutionists,  and 
plain  people  who  have  no  special  color  or  group  loyalty  to  in- 
spire tlieir  acts  but  who  rise,  nevertheless,  to  heroic  perform- 
ance when  unheralded  the  occasion  comes — unrewarded,  it  may 
be,  and  unrecorded,  save  in  the  character  of  the  hero  and  in  the 
lives  of  those  whom  he  serves.  We  have  a  right  to  say,  as 
Lowell  said. 

No  age  was  e'er  degenerate 
Unless  men   held   it   at  too   cheap  a  rate. 

If  the  age  is  not  to  be  held  at  too  cheap  at  rate,  then  there 
is  need  of  courage  in  the  classroom,  the  library,  the  laboratory, 
where  truth  may  be  served  as  well  as  on  the  field  of  battle,  in 
an  airplane,  on  the  frontier,  at  the  North  Pole,  in  the  angry 
sea,  in  the  midst  of  epidemics,  where  physical  dangers  threaten. 
What  are  the  dangers  before  which  teachers  and  investigators 
need  to  stand  unshaken?     I  will  name  five. 

I.  Academic  freedom  may  be  in  danger.  Above  all  else  the 
scholar  must  prize  the  freedom  to  search  for  the  truth  and  to 
teach  the  truth  he  finds.  In  a  state  university  politics  may  in- 
terfere with  this  freedom.  In  a  university  under  denomina- 
tional auspices  ecclesiastical  tradition  or  authority  may  inter- 
fere with  it.  In  an  endowed  institution  the  founders  may  im- 
pose limitations.  In  a  struggling  institution,  short  of  funds, 
the  implied  or  explicit  promises  of  tlie  canvassers  may  interfere 
with  it.  But  iti  every  true  university,  trustees  and  faculty, 
patrons  and  students,  cherish  it  and  defend  it. 

If  a  university  teacher  shows  a  decent  respect  for  the  cur- 
rent standards  of  manners  and  morals,  if  his  character  is  such 
as  to  command  confidence,  then  the  trustees  and  chancellor  and 
deans  have  a  clear  obligation  to  hold  an  impregnable  wall  of 
defense  before  him,  behind  him,  and  on  the  flanks,  to  protect 
him  in  the  exercise  of  his  freedoin  to  think,  to  investigate,  to 
analyze,  and  to  teach. 

I  am  not  now  concerned,  however,  with  the  duty  of  others 
to  defend  or  to  respect  the  freedom  of  the  investigator  and  the 
teacher,  but  with  our  own  obligation  to  assert  it — without  shak- 
ing, without  excitement,  without  fear  of  consequences.  Free- 
dom to  report  the  results  of  inquiry,  to  express  opinions,  to  an- 
nounce even  revolutionary  or  surprising  conclusions,  can  never 
safely  depend  on  good-natured  indulgence.  It  is  a  precious, 
dearly  bought  freedom  of  the  scholar  himself.  Its  security 
depends  on  its  exercise.  The  university  is  responsible  for 
finding  men  qualified  for  research  and  for  teaching ;  but  it  is 
our  own  responsibility  to  create  the  atmosphere  of  scholarship, 
the  espi-it  dc  corj^s  of  a  corporation  of  scholars,  the  traditions 
of  quiet,  untrammelled  thinking,  the  organization  of  knowledge 
both  of  research  and  of  education. 

II.  Standards  of  scholarship  may  be  imperilled.  It  requires 
quite  as  much  courage,  unshaken  courage,  to  establish  and  de- 
fend standards  as  to  defend  freedom.  There  will  be — there  is — 
almost  irresistible  pressure  to  be  lax  about  conditions  of  admis- 
sion, conditions  of  credit,  conditions  of  graduation  and  of  post- 
graduate degrees.  The  competition  for  numbers  is  only  one 
aspect  of  it.  Even  after  numbers  become  an  embarassment 
there  will  be  pressure  for  particular  students,  for  certain  classes 
and  groups  of  students;  pleas  for  sheer  favoritism,  on  behalf 
of  ministers,  or  missionaries,  or  teachers,  or  public  officials; 
appeals  to  sympathy,  to  institutional  interest. 

No  university  has  suflicient  standing  to  eliminate  the  danger. 
Everywhere  eternal  vigilance  is  required  to  meet  it.  Intrepid 
scholarship  will  demand  that  degrees  and  credits  be  difficult  to 
get,  and  valuable:  of  value  not,  of  course,  solely  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  their  attainment,  but  mainly  because  of  the  mental 
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growth  attained,  the  satisfaction  realized,  the  pleasure  from  the 
carrying  out  under  favorable  conditions  of  the  candidate's  own 
plans,  the  solution  of  intcrestiuR  problems,  the  discovery  of  new 
and  unsuspected  truth,  the  culture  of  the  mind.  Let  the  word 
HO  out  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Paso  del  Norte,  from 
Nome  to  Miami,  tliat  American  University  degrees  are  hard  to 
set,  and  that  the  journey  to  them  lies  through  a  rich,  well 
watered,  and  fruitful  country. 

III.  Intellectual  integrity  may  be  involved.  I  have  been 
asked  before  now  to  furnish  curbstone  statistics  to  prove  that 
welfare  work  in  factories,  stores,  and  mines  had  reduced  the 
number  of  orphans  in  orphanages,  of  aged  in  almshouses,  and 
of  prisoners  in  jails;  and  I  have  been  threatened  with  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  largest  contributor  to  the  current  work  of  the 
institution  of  which  I  was  executive  when  I  insisted  that  no 
honest  statistician  could  establish  such  a  causal  relation  from 
the  available  data.  We  have  daily  instances  of  the  unwar- 
ranted, unscientific,  and  at  bottom  dishonest  use  of  statistics 
in  discussions  of  the  social  effects  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment. An  honest  intention  is  not  enough  to  protect  our  intel- 
lectual integrity.  We  have  an  obligation  to  be  intelligent,  to  be 
discriminating,  to  take  into  account  the  other  factors  which  may 
for  example  be  operating  along  with  the  prohibition  law. 

Here  also  the  scholar  has  need  of  vigilance.  The  danger  is 
not  only  that  of  good-naturedly  or  unwittingly  bearing  false 
witness  in  order  to  please  others  or  to  uphold  a  cause  in  which 
we  believe  on  quite  other  grounds  than  statistical  evidence.  Un- 
sliaken  stubbornness  in  telling  the  truth,  in  saying  what  our 
available  evidence  does  prove  and  not  going  one  step  beyond  that 
or  short  of  it,  is  of  course  an  elementary  expression  of  the 
scholar's  courage.  But  we  have  also  to  be  vigilant  against  the 
danger  of  fooling  ourselves,  of  seeing  in  all  social  statistics 
the  results  which  we  predicted  and  which  we  so  much  desire 
and  not  bothering  to  consider  whether  they  may  not  have  been 
brought  about  by  some  other  line  of  influences  which  may  lie 
outside  our  present  preoccupation ;  against  the  danger  of  for- 
getting the  little  item  which  does  not  tit  in  with  our  hypothesis, 
of  being  unconsciously  prejudiced  against  the  evidence  adduced 
by  our  antagonists,  especially  if  we  mistrust  their  motives.  The 
intrepid  scholar  has  an  open  mind  for  evidence  even  from  the 
adversary — even  especially  from  an  adversary  whose  intellec- 
tual integrity  he  does  not  trust — and  that  not  for  the  practical 
purpose  of  putting  himself  in  position  to  refute  it,  but  to  exam- 
ine dispassionately  whether  there  really  is  anything  in  it ;  and 
he  challenges  with  particularly  alert  scepticism  what  seems  to 
prove  his  own  contention. 

IV.  Values  may  be  distorted.  In  the  world  in  which  we  live 
there  are,  as  there  have  always  been,  false  standards  of  value. 
Cheap,  ugly,  meretricious  commodities  are  manufactured  and 
sold.  Bad  books,  plays,  newspapers,  and  sermons ;  bad  houses 
and  furnishings ;  bad  food  and  patent  medicines ;  very  bad 
liquor,  I  am  told, — are  put  upon  the  market  and  voraciously 
devoured.  To  stand  for  good  and  useful  and  beautiful  things 
requires  intrepid  fortitude. 

By  a  high  standard  of  living,  we  here  in  the  university  must 
mean  not  merely  large  incomes,  but  knowing  the  difiference  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  bad,  and  preferring  the  good;  between 
the  good  and  the  better,  and  seeking  the  better ;  between  the 
better  and  the  best,  and  demanding  the  best.  The  standard  of 
living,  like  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is  within  us.  It  means  pre- 
cisely knowing  how  to  discriminate  between  the  higher  and  the 
lower  and  invariably  choosing"  the  higher.  The  standard  of 
living  is  spiritual.  It  has  very  little  to  do  with  material  wealth; 
or  rather,  wealth  is  the  effect  and  not  the  cause.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  poor  is  their  poverty.  The  pauper,  etymologically, 
is  not  one  who  has  little,  but  one  who  makes  little,  who  pro- 
duces little,  who  does  little.  Education  makes  the  producer,  the 
doer,  the  poet. 

The  ignorant  have  low  standards  because  of  their  ignorance ; 
but  in  the  university  also  there  are  temptations  to  put  the  lower 
in  the  higher  place.  Income,  prestige,  advancement,  popular- 
ity, partisanship  may  be  insidious  temptations ;  and  to  put 
above  them  beauty,  truth,  the  advancement  of  science,  the  clari- 
fication of  thinking,  perfection  in  the  art  of  self-expression, 
humility  in  the  utmost  respect  for  the  personality  of  others — 
this,  too,  requires  intrepidity  of  scholarship,  the  courage  of 
downwright  conviction,  unshaken  devotion  to  the  higher  ideals. 

V.  The  way  of  life  itself  may  be  lost.  There  is,  after  all, 
the  fundamental  distinction  between  the  courage  of  the  war- 
rior, which  either  Satan  or  Prometheus  may  exemplify,  and  the 
intrepidity  of  the  scholar.  Spiritual  dominion  is  won  not  by 
inspiring  fear,  but  by  removing  it.    Patiently  the  scholar— like 


Prometheus,  but  not  like  Satan — throws  light  into  dark  places. 
Bigotry,  superstition,  class  divisions,  racial  antagonisms,  crip- 
pling conceits,  do  not  live  in  the  sunlight  of  science  and  scholar- 
ship. Fears  are  manifold,  but  they  rest  mainly  on  illusions. 
What  we  have  to  do  is  to  unmask  the  villain,  to  lay  the  ghost, 
to  expose  the  pitiful  rags  of  the  scarecrow;  to  find  a  mare's 
nest,  if  you  like,  but  then,  having  found  and  been  deceived  by  it, 
to  go  on  to  the  discovery  that  it  is  a  mare's  nest  and  to  start  the 
laugh  at  its  absurdity ;  to  demonstrate  that  fears  are  childish, 
their  origin  lying  in  natural  phenomena  which  need  only  to  be 
better  understood,  or  else  in  problems  of  social  organization — 
like  insurance  against  sickness,  unemployment,  and  old  age — 
which  have  still  to  be  faced  and  solved. 

The  scholar  needs  faith ;  but  not  in  armaments  or  in  shib- 
boleths or  in  headlines.  He  needs  courage ;  but  not  of  a  kind 
that  expresses  itself  in  terrifying  yells.  He  stands  steadfast, 
unterrified,  unshaken ;  but  not  in  shining  armor  and  glancing 
helmet,  striking  terror  and  inspiring  awe.  His  intrepidity  is 
that  of  guide,  comrade,  fellow  citizen  in  the  commonwealth  of 
the  mind. 

This  final  danger — of  my  short  list — against  which  the  high- 
est courage  of  all  is  required — is  precisely  that  of  falling  into 
the  way  of  the  unrcgenerate  world  in  trying  to  fake  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven  by  storm;  in  relying  upon  force,  violence,  com- 
pulsion, instead  of  on  education,  communion,  cooperation,  rea- 
listically facing  facts.  The  way  of  life  lies  in  attempting  to 
overcome  evil  by  love,  and  not  by  violence. 

Against  the  invasion  of  the  domain  of  the  spirit  by  the  ma- 
terial powers,  the  subordination  of  the  mind  by  the  body,  the 
domitiation  of  man  by  the  machine,  let  American  University 
scholarship  remain  intrepid — I  will  not  say  to  the  death,  but  in 
faith  that  there  is  no  death. 

Students — graduate  and  undergraduate,  and  especially  you 
who  are  about  to  depart  with  academic  degrees.  Do  you  think 
I  have  forgotten  you  ? 

You  have  been  gathering  here,  I  trust,  something  of  the  fruit 
which  I  have  called  "Intrepid  Scholarship":  Something  of  the 
cool  and  dauntless  courage  which  casts  out  childish  fears  of 
the  dark,  of  the  cold,  of  the  strange,  of  the  jungle.  You  have 
gained,  I  trust,  a  better  perspective  of  the  practical  problems 
of  life — war,  politics,  disease,  crime. 

It  is  our  best  wish  for  you  at  this  mizpah  hour  that  you 
fortify  your  faith,  buttress  your  philosophy  of  life,  have  a 
poise,  a  capacity  for  endurance  and  intrepid  and  unconquerable 
will,  open  indeed  to  persuasion,  to  reason,  to  conversion  but  not 
contemplating  or  inviting  the  possibility  of  defeat. 


The  School  of  the  Political  Sciences. 

The  School  of  the  Political  Sciences  has  been  made  a 
professional  school.  Two  years  of  college  work  is  the 
entrance  requirement  and  with  two  year  courses  in  the 
Political  Science  School,  the  student  will  receive  the 
degree  "Bachelor  of  Political  Science."  Courses  in 
Jurisprudence,  Diplomacy,  Government,  Foreign 
Trade,  Economics,  History,  and  Languages  will  be 
made  prominent  in  this  School. 

Dr.  Albert  H.  Putney  is  the  Director  of  the  School  of 
the  Political  Sciences. 


Ida  Letts  Educational  Fund. 

Mr.  John  C.  Letts,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  LTniversity  has  recently  made  a  cash  con- 
tribution to  the  University  of  $25,000  to  establish,  in 
honor  of  his  wife  Mrs.  Letts,  the  Ida  Letts  Educational 
Fund.  This  Fund  is  to  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  income  upon  the  same  is  to  be  used  as  a 
loan  fund  for  worthy  and  needy  men  who  are  students 
in  the  University. 

In  order  that  this  fund  might  be  available  for  the 
coming  year  Mr.  Letts  has  also  given  the  University 
$1500  and  from  this  sum  loans  will  be  made  for  1926- 
27.  This  fund  is  in  addition  to  $25,000  Mr.  Letts  has 
paid  and  pledged  the  past  year. 
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1926  Class  Gift  to  the  Univursity 
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The   College  Spring. 

There  is  a  spring  on  the  College  Campus  which  is 
unsurpassed  for  clear  crystal  water.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  events  of  Convocation  week  was  the  presen- 
tation by  the  Class  of  1926  to  the  University  of  this 
spring  in  its  new  setting.  The  spring  was  walled  in  as 
the  picture  indicates  and  was  beautified  by  its  landscape 
setting.  The  presentation  by  the  class  was  made  by  Mr. 
Claude  Hunter,  President  of  the  Class  of  1936,  and  the 
Chancellor  received  the  gift  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  University. 


College  of  Liberal  Arts. 


The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  closed  a  most  successful 
first  year.  At  the  last  chapel  service  of  the  year,  lead- 
ing students  of  college  activities  were  honored  at  a 
recognition  service  presided  over  by  Dean  Woods. 

Distinctive  athletic  emblems  were  awarded  the 
following:  In  foot  ball,  Charles  McDowell  (manager), 
James  H.  Atkinson,  Garth  L.  Beaver,  Donald  S.  Bit- 
tinger,  Carlisle  Christie,  Arthur  Gerth,  Seeley  Gray, 
Samuel  Bilbrough,  Kenneth  O.  Pratt,  Frederick  B. 
Reynolds,  Hugh  W.  Speer,  Preston  W.  Spence,  jr., 
James  P.  Sullivan,  Archie  R.  Van  Hise ;  in  basket  ball, 
Seeley  Gray  (manager),  Donald  S.  Bittinger,  Samuel 
Bilbrough,  Carlisle  Christie,  Arthur  Gerth,  John  C. 
Hayward,  Frederick  B.  Reynolds,  James  P.  Sullivan, 
Archie  R.  Van  Hise,  William  C.  Warner,  Louis  M. 
Young,  Lucille  B.  Imlay,  Aileen  Vivash,  Beulah  M. 
Widstrand. 


LE.\DEr!S    A1!E    ReCOGNIZEH. 

Special  recognition  was  also  accorded  the  following: 
Dorothy  W'adleigh  and  Helen  Roher,  for  standing  in 
the  oratorical  contest;  Roland  Rice,  Hugh  Speer  and 
Charles  McDowell,  the  undefeated  debating  team ;  the 
following  recipients  of  class  honors  for  the  first  semes- 
ter :  Dorothy  McDowell,  Katharine  Woods,  senior  class ; 
Chew  Lian  Chan.  Bernice  Field.  Dorothea  Mehring. 
Vera  Stafiford.  Laura  White,  junior  class;  Gordon 
Smith,  sophomore  class;  Rose  Kaycofif,  Leonard 
A'likules,  Roland  Parrish,  Helen  Roher  and  Sarah 
Roher,  fresliman  class;  these  class  presidents:  Claude 
Hunter,  senior;  Charles  jMcDowell,  junior;  Hugh 
Speer,  sophomore ;  Seeley  Gray,  freshman ;  presidents 
of  organizations :  Dorothy  Mehring,  Women's  Student 
Government ;  Jacob  Snyder,  Men's  Student  Organiza- 
tion ;  Ruth  Rinkel,  Women's  Athletic  Association ; 
Courtney  Hayward,  Glee  Club;  Arthur  Gerth,  Pi  Mu 
Kappa;  Dorothea  McDowell,  Dramatics  Club;  William 
Warner,  chairman  of  vesper  committee;  Leonard  Mi- 
kules,  editor,  and  I-ioland  Rice,  business  manager  of  the 
American  Eagle,  student  publication,  and  the  following 
were  given  recognition  for  music :  Bernice  Field,  Wil- 
liam Warner,  Charles  McDowell,  Garth  Beaver,  Helen 
Edwards,  Ruth  Ely,  Fred  Barnes,  Carlisle  Christie, 
Courtney  Hayward  and  Jacob  Snyder. 

At  the  Convocation  Dean  Woods  of  the  College  an- 
nounced that  the  scholarship  distinction  for  the  Senior 
class  was  given  to  Miss  Dorothea  McDowell.  The 
$20.00  gold  prize  for  the  best  scholarship  for  the  en- 
tire school  was  awarded  to  Roland  E.  Parrish,  a 
Freshman  and  the  youngest  student  in  the  College. 
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Dramatic    Club. 

The  Dramatic  L'luli  of  the  l"(>llet;c  of  Liberal  Arts 
under  the  direction  of  i'rofessor  Hutchins  presented 
"The  Rivals."  I'heir  presentation  was  highly  praised 
by  students  and  visitors.  With  a  suitable  place  for  such 
])lays,  the  chib  plans  large  developments  for  next  year. 


The  University,  Today  and  Tomorrow. 

'i'wo  (|uesti()ns  forced  themselves  into  the  conscious- 
ness of  those  who  established  American  University. 
In  the  illumination  of  those  Cjuestions  it  has  developed 
and  achieved  as  widely  as  circumstances  have  made 
possible. 

The  same  queries  today  confront  the  University  and 
in  so  doing  stand  full  face  before  United  Protestantism 
of  America.  What  must  American  University  be? 
What  must  American  University  do  ?  These  vital  ques- 
tions interlock.  Each  is  cause  and  effect.  Each  refuse? 
to  l)e  evaded  or  belittled. 

In  the  light  of  the  ])ast  with  its  difficulties  and  iicr- 
ple.xities,  in  the  face  of  doors  that  seemed  hermetically 
c'osed,  American  University  has  done  much  and  has 
been  a  considerable  factor,  though  not  a  large  one  at 
Washington  and  elsewhere.  Now  come  new  conditions, 
determined  demands,  greater  needs  and  doors  to  the 
future  that  must  lie  opened  wide. 

What  shall  American  University  be ;  what  shall 
American  University  do  ?  To  be,  makes  necessary 
that  it  have.  What  it  has  now  can  sufiice  only  as  a 
start.  Education  of  the  present  is  organized  and  stand- 
ardized. There  are  relatively  few  poor  high  schools, 
few  inferior  secondary  schools  or  even  colleges.  The 
buildings  and  faculties  of  the  majority  of  them  com- 
pletely outclass  what  most  colleges  and  many  univer- 
sities jxjssessed  a  few  years  ago.  Thus  any  institution 
which  essays  to  lead,  which  assumes  to  offer  under- 
graduate and  graduate  work  along  technical,  profes- 
sional, and  highly  specialized  lines,  has  literally  but  one 
course.  It  must  equip  itself  properly  and  largely.  This 
requires  buildings  that  are  beautiful,  a]ipropriate,  adapt- 
able and  durable — buildings  enough  to  make  possible  the 
efficient  doing  of  what  the  University  aspires  to  do. 


.\merican  University  has  a  fair  beginning  along  this 
line.  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  at  Massachusetts  and 
Nebraska  Avenues  has  its  Women's  Residence  Hall  for 
the  accommodation  of  300  students.  A  mere  start 
however  has  lieen  made  toward  furnishing  it.  More 
than  forty  thousand  dollars  is  needed  immediately  for 
littings  and  furnishings  for  this  Residence  Hall  for 
Women  of  American  University  in  order  that  it  may 
be   in   harmony   with  such  buildings  in  other  colleges. 

Hurst  College  of  History  is  marljle,  beautiful  of 
architecture  and  adaptable  for  years  ahead,  thotigh 
needing  now  some  radical  repairs  and  improvements. 
The  Hall  of  Science  which,  with  the  consent  of  the 
University,  is  used  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  the  United  .States  Government  for  its  Fixed  Nitro- 
gen Research  I'lant.  must  soon  be  used  as  the  LTniver- 
sity's  Science  Hall,  and  by  that  very  fact  requiring 
thousands  of  flollars  for  its  rehabiliment  and  proper 
equipment  toward  |)rescnting  modern  science  to  the  stu- 
dents of  today. 

The  Battelle  Memorial,  to  ])e  used  as  a  librarv,  is  a 
gracious  gift  and  adds  another  to  the  L^niversity's  com- 
plement of  buildings.-  For  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
Library  which  it  will  temporarily  house,  very  liberal  en- 
dowment is  necessary  to  bring  that  library  to  its  rightful 
efficiency  and  provide  the  skilled,  technical  supervision 
by  competent  librarians  which  a  modern  library  must 
have ;  especially  a  LTniversity  library. 

American  University  at  Washington,  D.  C,  is  not 
a  local,  community  institution.  It  never  has  been  ;  never 
should  it  be.  It  is  cosmopolitan  and  international.  Ac- 
cordingly there  is  pressing  need  for  the  immediate  erec- 
tion of  a  Residence  Hall  for  men  who  come  from  many 
cities  and  countries.  Ultimately  to  house  at  least  350 
students,  built  in  units,  this  ])resent  year  should  see  com- 
pleted the  main  central  unit  for  150  students.  To  erect 
this  necessary  building  for  the  University's  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  means  a  half  million  dollars. 

For  just  the  immediate  present  the  temporary  as- 
sembly hall  in  the  Hurst  College  of  History  will  suffice 
for  chapel  service,  debates  and  kindred  college  gather- 
ings, but  not  for  long.    This  University  at  the  heart  of 
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DuuisLB  Rooir  ix  the  Women's  Residence  Hall 
The  aliiHx-  ])lintcv!:;rai)li  >h(ivvs  the  room  as  actually  in  use  by  stuck-nts.     They  are  large, 
higii  ceiling,  well  vcinilated  and  good  lights,  hot  and  cold  water  in  each  room  and  an  abundance 
of  heat. 


First  Floor  of  the  Women's  Residence  Hall 
The  above  cut  is  the  first  floor  of  the  four  floors  of  the  Women's  Residence  Hall.    This 
building  will  accommodate  two  hundred  young  women  and  has  diningroom  and  kitchen  facilities 
for  three  hundred  and  fifty. 


the  Ann'rican  Capital  must  liave  its  cliapel  huildini;- 
coniniudioiis,  capacious,  churclily  and  sclmlastic,  hous- 
ing also  the  Chancellor's  and  the  Dean's  offices,  and 
serving  as  headquarters  for  other  University  Adminis- 
tration. This  will  require  many  tljousands  of  dollars. 
The  graduate  and  professional  schools  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  1901-07  F  Street  share  in  building  need.s. 
On  that  strategic  corner,  almost  within  a  stone's  throw 


of  every  DeparlmiMit  of  the  I'nited  States  G(jveniment, 
it  offers  technical  work  which  readies  through  its  stu- 
dents to  the  ends  of  the  world.  For  these  schools 
American  University  can  afford  nothing  hut  Iniildings 
commensurate  with  need  and  service. 

The  School  of  the  Political  Sciences,  through  its  ex- 
istence at  Washington,  is  at  the  very  center  of  govern- 
mental life.     It  must  command  the  best  men  there  are 
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rivailalile  for  its  places  of  instruction.  It  must  offer 
tlicni  everything  tliey  need  for  work  that  touches  gov- 
ernments, world  peace,  commerce  and  international  law 
and  ]X)litics.  and  thus  legislation  and  achievement  for 
humanity.  As  the  School  of  the  Political  Sciences  needs 
(•(|uii)ment  and  buildings  of  such  sorts,  so  docs  the 
<  Iraduate  School.  There  arc  dici  many  high  class  Uni- 
versities offering  graduate  work  in  this  coimtry  to  jier- 
mit  American  University's  (Graduate  Scliool  to  be  other 
than  as  fully  efficienl  ;  to  be  less  than  the  best  for  which 
it  was  established. 

It  is  thoroughly  well  understood  in  the  world  of  cdu- 
c.-ition,  that  relative  to  its  buildings,  its  ])lant  and  stu- 
dent body,  every  institution  of  learning  which  is  not  tax 
sujjported,  must  have  ]iroportionate  endowment.  ( )nly 
thus  is  stability  assured.  Only  thus  are  funds  for 
maintenance,  salaries  and  expansion  at  hand.  The  erec- 
tion of  any  building  on  any  college  campus  brings  with 
it  the  companion  necessity  of  adequate  endowment  for 
that  building.  Thus  now  that  American  University 
faces  squarely  its  immediate  and  far-flung  building  pro- 
gram it  wisely  sets  forth  to  its  clientele  the  necessity 
for  multiplied  millions  for  endowment.  Six  million 
dollars  pledged  within  three  years  for  building,  equip- 
]iing  and  endowing,  is  the  minimum  sum  on  which  the 
University  can  justify  itself  in  life  and  in  service. 

It  would  be  folly  to  say  that  these  essentials  for  the 
life  of  the  University  are  cheaply  or  easily  available. 
This  institution  seeks  these  funds  that  it  may  serve  in 
proportion  to  the  need  and  opportunity,  that  it  may 
stand  at  Washington  a  great,  commanding,  unsurpassed 
institution  of  liberal  learning  maintained  by  the  United 
Protestantism  of  this  country,  for  the  most  liberal  edu- 
cation of  the  young  people  of  Protestantism.  Whatever 
their  technical  ambitions  American  University  should 
be  superbly  ready  to  lead  them.  Whatever  their  line  of 
research,  American  University  in  its  equipment,  its 
spirit,  its  atmosphere,  its  faculties,  its  standards  and  its 
fellowships  should  represent  to  them  the  acme  of  edu- 
cational challenge  as  the  Protestantism  of  America 
unites  in  its  development  and  its  service. 

To  be  and  to  do  ? — these  burning  questions  with  their 
implications  are  putting  American  University  before 
its  constituency  of  United  Protestantism  in  a  new  way. 
They  are  setting  forth  a  policy,  a  statesmanlike,  com- 
prehensive, working  plan  and  program  that  will  give 
the  University  a  new  place  of  promise  and  power  in 
the  thinking  of  educational  America.  Meanwhile  in  a 
quiet,  carefully  organized  and  systematic  way  funds  are 
being  sought  to  make  possible  the  first  step  in  this  ex- 
pansion which  must  lead  the  University  straight  away 
into  its  rightful  and  logical  service. 


Gymnasium. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  June  1, 
it  was  unanimously  voted  to  proceed  at  once  with  the 
building  of  a  gynmasium.  Five  friends  of  the  Univer- 
sity have  each  pledged  $10,000  for  this  purpose.  We 
are  seeking  five  more  which  will  make  a  sum  sufficient 
to  build  the  required  gymnasium.  The  committee  plans 
to  provide  a  suitable  stage  for  college  dramatics.  The 
gymnasium  with  its  stage  will  furnish  a  suitable  as- 
sembly hall  for  the  large  meetings  of  the  University. 


The  Graduate  School. 

Upon  rccnmnu'iulations  of  the  (/liancclli)r  ;nid  ['"acui- 
ties of  the  I'niversily,  the  Trustees  tuok  acti<in  th;it  all 
(Iraduate  work  for  ibe  future  shall  he  done  in  the  one 
(jraduate  Scluxjl. 

Dr.  Edward  T.  I)c\'ine  becnmes  Dean  nf  this  new 
Graduate  School.  Dr.  Dcvine  is  a  I'h.D.  of  the  L'ni- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  and  did  special  research  work 
in  Germany.  He  was  for  sixteen  years  Professor  of 
.Social  Economy  in  Columbia  University.  He  organized 
the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy  and  was  its 
director  for  three  years.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number 
of  books  on  social  and  economic  problems  and  has  been 
lecturing  on  social  and  industrial  problems  for  a  number 
i)f  years.  He  was  selected  by  President  Harding  as  a 
member  on  the  Fact-Finding  Coal  Commission.  He 
has  been  a  representative  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
relief  work  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe. 

Dr.  Devine  and  his  family  will  move  to  \Vashington 
in  Scijtember  and  his  administratidu  nf  the  (jraduate 
School  will  begin  at  that  time. 
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President,  John   C.    Letts. 

First    Vice-President.    William    Knowles    Cooper. 

Second   Vice-President,    Merton    E.    Church. 

Treasurer,    William    S.    Corby. 

Secretary,    Charles   W.    Baldwin. 

Board  of  Trustees. 

Class  of  1927. 

Hon.   Tohn  E.  Andrus,  N.  Y.  Mr.  John  C.  Letts,  D.  C. 

Mr.   Charles   T.    Bell.   D.   C.  Bishop  William   F  McDowell,  D.  C. 

Mr.   Edward  F.   Colladay,  D.  C.  Mr.   Geo.  F.   Washburn,  Mass. 

Mr    Wm.   Knowles  Cooper,  D.  C.  Dr.  WilHam  R.  Wedderspoon,  111. 

Mr    Calvert   Crary,   Mass.  Hon.  William  Lee  Woodcock,  Pa. 

Mr.    Frederick   A.    Penning,   D.   C.  Di.   J.    Phelps    Hand,    D.    C. 

Dr.  Gilbert   H.  Grosvenor,  D.   C. 

Class  of  1931. 

Col.   Peter   M.    Anderson,   D.    C.  Mr.  William  T.  Galliher.  D.  C. 

Dr    Arthur  C.  Christie,  D.  C.  Bishop  John  W.   Hamilton,  D.  C. 

Merlnn   E.  Church.  Va.  Dr.  James  C.  Nicholson,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cochran,  Pa,  Mr.   Clarence   F.  Norment,  D.  C. 

Hon.  Josephus    Daniels,  N.    C.  Hon.   Samuel  R.  Van  Sant,  Minn. 

Mr.    George   W.    Dixon,    til.  Bishop  Luther  B.  Wilson,  N.  Y. 
Mr.   William   I.    Faux,    Pa. 

Class  of  1935. 

Mr.   John   L.   Alcock,   Md.  Rishop   Collins   Denny.   Va. 


Dr.    Charles   W.    Baldwin,  Md. 
Dr.   Jabez    G.    Bickerton,    Pa. 
Lewis   E.   Breuninger 
Mr.   William  S.   Corby,  D,   C. 
Bishop    Earl   Cranston,   Ohio. 


John    F.    Keato 
Mr.  George  H.  Maxwell,  Mass. 
Mrs,   J.   Frank   Robinson,  HI. 
Dr.   William  J.    Showalter 
Dr.  Alfred  Charles  True,  D.  C. 
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Gymnasium  and  College  Theatre 


The  above  picture  is  the  architect's  drawing  of  the 
new  gymnasium  and  College  theatre.  This  building 
is  to  be  completed  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  school 
year.  Its  showers  and  lockers,  with  rooms  available 
for  twenty-four  men  will  be  ready  at  the  opening  of 
the  college.  The  building  is  one  hundred  and  twentv- 
five  feet  in  length  by  sixty  feet  in  width.  A  stage 
twenty-five  feet  l)y  si.xty  feet  with  a  work-shop  of 
the  same  size,  beneath  the  stage,  will  give  the  college 
one  of  the  best  equipments  for  dramatics  in  the  country. 
The  gA'mnasium  will  answer  all  the  general  require- 
ments for  such  purposes  and  will  also  furnish  an 
auditorium  for  the  largest  functions  of  the  University 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  one  thousand  persons.  This 
gymnasium  is  being  made  possible  by  the  gifts  of  ten 
ten  thousand  dollar  pledges  from  trustees  and  friends 
of  the  fniversity.  Six  of  the  ten  pledges  have  been 
made  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  four  more  will 
be  made  by  the  time  the  Gymnasium  is  ojiened.  .\ 
tablet  with  the  names  of  the  donors  will  be  placed  in 
the  gvmnasium. 


Opening  Day  Exercises  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts. 

The  formal  exercises  for  the  opening  of  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  will  be  held  on  .September  "^2,  1926, 
Chancellor  Lucius  C.  Clark,  presiding. 

Prof.  David  A.  Robertson,  .Associate  Director  of  the 
American  Council  of  Education,  will  give  the  address. 
Dean  Woods  will  present  the  new  students  to  the  Uni- 
versity. Prof.  Shure  has  charge  of  the  music.  The 
Exercises  will  be  open  to  the  public. 


The  Battelle  Memorial. 


The  Battelle  Meniorial.  which  has  been  completed 
during  the  summer,  will  house  the  College  library. 
The  building  harmonizes  in  design  with  the  other  build- 
ings on  the  campus.  It  contains  several  reading  rooms, 
stock  rooms,  and  administrative  offices. 
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EnwARii  T.  Devixe 


Delos  O.  Kinsman 


Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine  is  the  new  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  SchooL  All  graduate  work  will  he  under 
his  direction.  Dr.  Devine  has  his  A.I-l.  and  .\.M.  from 
Cornell  College,  Iowa,  and  his  I'h.l).  from  the  L"ni- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  general  secretary 
of  Organized  Charities  of  Xew  ^'ork  for  si.xteen  years, 
was  the  editor  of  the  .Survey  and  I'rofessor  of  .Social 
Economy  in  C(jlumbia  L'niversity  for  fourteen  years. 
He  organized  and  directed  the  New  York  .School  of 
Philanthropy,  and  has  been  upon  a  number  of  impor- 
tant Red  Gross  Commissions  in  this  country  and  in 
foreign  lands.  He  is  the  author  of  fourteen  important 
\'olumes  which  treat  on  his  major  work  in  .Social 
Economy..  He  was  selected  by  President  i  larding  as 
a  member  of  the  b'act-l'inding  Coal  Commission. 

Dr.  Devine,  Mrs.  Devine  and  their  daughter.  Miss 
Ruth,  will  be  located  in  their  Washington  home  about 
September  l.")th. 


Miss  Clay 

•Nliss  Josephine  Clay,  Instructor  in  Chemistrv  and 
Physics,  received  her  A.B.  degree  from  Carleton  Col- 
lege. She  has  had^  successful  teaching  experience  as 
instructor  in  science  in  several  high  grade  schools,  and 
is  especially  well  equipped  for  assisting  in  the  chemistrv 
and  physics  laboratories. 


Dr.  1).  O.  Kinsman,  for  ten  years  head  of  the  De- 
partment or  Economics  at  Lawrence  College,  will  be 
Professor  of  Economics.  He  recei\ed  his  Ph.D.  de- 
gree at  the  Universitv  of  \\'isconsin.  Dr.  Kinsman 
has  an  unusual  background  of  jiractical  experience  for 
teaching  his  subject,  lie  is  the  author  of  a  number 
of  notable  books  and  articles  dealing  with  various 
economic  subjects.  His  most  recent  book  is  Econoiiiics, 
or  tin-  Science  of  Business,  published  for  use  in  high 
schools. 


Mrs.  \^\rrei,man 


Mrs.  Sallie  Kappes  Varrelman  will  be  librarian. 
She  received  her  A.B.  degree  from  .Xorthwestern 
Universitv  and  a  diploma  in  library  work  from  the 
New  York  State  Library  Scho(jl,  at  Albany.  Her 
extensive  librarv  experience  includes  the  organization 
of  a  new  library,  which  gives  her  special  fitness  for 
directing  the  work  in  our  library.  Mrs.  Varrelman 
served  two  vears  in  the  library  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versitv ;  for  the  last  three  years  she  has  been  assistant 
librarian  and  instructor  in  library  science  at  Drexel 
Institute,  Philadelphia. 
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C.  Hexry  Leinewebf.r 
Dr.  C.  n.  Leineweber.  who  will  be  Assistant  I'ro- 
fessor  of  ^Modern  Languages,  will  have  charge  of 
the  work  offered  in  German  and  Spanish.  Dr.  Leine- 
weber received  his  Ph.D.  degree  from  the  L'niversity 
of  Fribourg.  He  has  studied  widely  in  the  universities 
of  Europe  where  he  ac(|uired  command  of  nine  lan- 
guages and  distinguished  himself  in  mtisic,  philosophy, 
and  history.  He  is  the  author  of  several  books,  in- 
cluding a  volume  of  sonnets,  and  numerous  articles 
and  verses  in  German  papers  and  periodicals. 


.  m  #^^^p 

""Is^^^P^^ 

^m 

W'lLLI.X.M    B.    HilI.TON 

Dr.  William  B.  Holton  will  direct  the  work  in  chemis- 
try and  ])hysics.  Dr.  Holton  is  a  graduate  of  the  L'ni- 
versity of  Illinois:  he  has  studied  also  at  California 
Institute  or  Technology.  He  held  a  gradtiate  fellow- 
ship at  the  L'niversity  of  Illinois  where  he  served  as 
instructor  in  chemistry  from  ^92'3  to  1925.  He  re- 
received  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  June,  1!»2().  Dr.  Holton 
has  made  important  discoveries  in  the  field  of  chemis- 
trv.  He  is  a  memlier  of  several  honor  societies  includ- 
ing Sigma  7a.  the  national  honor  societv  in  science. 


^IlNNIE  J.VXE   MeRRELI.3 

Miss  Minnie  jane  Merrells- is  to  be  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Education.  Miss  Merrells  is  a  graduate  of 
West  \'irginia  \\'esleyan  University  and  has  her  mas- 
ter's degree  from  Columbia  University.  Her  e.xperi- 
ence  has  been  wide  and  varied,  including  an  assistant 
professorship  for  the  last  three  years  at  Temple  Uni- 
versitv,  Philadelphia. 


H.\RoLi)  M.  Dudley 
Mr.  Harold  M.  Dudley  comes  as  Instructor  in  His- 
tory. Mr.  Dudley  was  graduated  from  Simpson  Col- 
lege. Indianola,  Iowa,  in  1917,  and  received  his  B.D. 
degree  from  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  Illi- 
nois, in  1920,  and  his  ALA.  degree  from  Northwestern 
University  in  1!)21.  He  spent  two  years  in  postgrad- 
uate work  in  the  field  of  history  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  1921-23,  and  for  the  last  three  years  has  been 
teaching  history  as  Simpson  College.  He  spent  seven 
months  with  the  A.  E.  F..  serving  with  the  33rd 
Division,  and  was  in  the  front  lines  of  Somme,  \^erdun, 
and  Meuse-Argonne  sectors  for  t;0  days  as  an  infan- 
trvnian. 
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Miss  Ruth  Df.vinf, 
Miss  Ruth  Devine  is  a  graduate  of  P.oulder  College, 
Colorado.     She  becomes  registrar  of  the  Graduate  and 
Political  Science  Schools  and  instructor  in  French  and 
Italian  in  the  School  of  the  Political  Sciences. 


Mi.ss  Helen  WrLCO.x 

Miss  lielen  Wilcox,  Instructor  in  French  received 
her  A.B.  degree  from  Radcliffe  College.  She  will 
conduct  classes  in  first  and  second  vear  French. 


Dr.  Haggerty  is  a  native  of  West  Virginia  and  a 
graduate  of  the'  State  Normal  School  at  Fairmont.  He 
prepared  for  College  at  the  West  Virginia  Seminary  at 
Buckhannon  acting  as  instructor  in  English  and  Mathe- 
matics \yhile  thus  engaged.  He  graduated  from  the 
Ohio  Wesleytm  University  in  1900  with  the  A.B.  de- 
gree and  from  Boston  University  in  1903  with  the 
S.T.B.  degree  and  during  this  time  completed  the  class 
work  under  Dr.  Borden  P.  Bowne.  He  spent  three 
years  at  Harvard  University  doing  Research  work  in 
Religion  and  Philosophy  and  received  the  Master  of 
Arts'  degree  from  Harvard  in  1904,  and  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  from  Boston  University  in  1906.  In  1907 
he  was  elected  Dean  of  the  West  Virginia  Wesleyan 
College  at  Buckhannon  where  he  remained  two  years. 
He  begins  his  work  as  Assistant  Professor  in  the 
American  University  and  will  teach  Philosophy  and 
Religion. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Stewart  will  be  college  nurse.  Miss 
Stewart  completed  the  regular  course  of  three  years 
in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  of  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  She  is  a  regis- 
tered nurse  in  Pennsvlvania  and  Maryland. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  A.  Sharkey,  Washington,  D.  C^,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  Student's  Supply  Store. 
Mrs.  Sharkey  attended  Western  Maryland  College  and 
has  been  in  government  employ  in  Washington.  She 
will  give  her  entire  time  to  the  store,  which  will  be 
open  daily  from  8  :45  a.  m.  to  5  :00  p.  m. 

The  Catalog. 

The  books  in  the  library  are  being  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  scheme  of  classification  used  at  the  Library 
of  Congress,  and  a  card  catalog  of  the  books  is  now 
being  made.  The  catalog  will  contain  author,  title,  and 
subject  entries  for  all  books. 
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I  give  and  l)cqueath  to  "The  American  University,"  a  cor- 
poration in  the  District  of  CoUimbia,  the  sum  of  (insert 
amount),  and  the  receipt  of  its  Treasurer  shall  be  a  sufficient 
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SEPTEMBER,  tiia.i 

Officers  of  the  American  University. 

Chancellor,   Lucius  C.  Clark.  D.   D..  1901   F  St..  N.  \V. 

Chancellor    Emeritus.    Bishop    Tohn    W.    Hamilton,    IJ,.    D..    I..    H.    D. 

Secretary.  .Albert  Osliorn,  S.  T.  D.,  11101  F  St..  N.  W. 

=^  Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

President,   John   C.    Letts. 

First  Vice-President.   William    Knowles  Cooper. 

Second  Vice-President,   Merton   E.    Church. 

Treasurer.  William   S.  Corbv. 

Secretary,    Charles   W.    Baldwin. 

Board  of  Trustees. 
Class   of   1927. 

.Mr.  John  C.  Letts,  D.  C. 
Bishop  William  F.  McDowell,  D.  C. 
Mr.    Geo.   F.  Washburn,   Mass. 
Dr.  William  R.  Wedderspoon,  111. 
Hon.   William  Lee.   Woodcock,  Pa. 
Dr.  J.  Phelps  Hand,   D.   C. 


1.  John  E.  Andrus.  N.  V. 

Charles  J.    Bell,   D.   C. 

Edward  F.  Colladay,  D.  C. 
.  Wm.  Knowles  Cooper,  D.  C 

Calvert  Crary,  Mass. 

Frederick  A.  Penning,  D 


Dr.  Gilbert  H.  Gn 


Col.  Peter  M.  Anderson,  I 
Dr.  Arthur  C.  Christie.  D 
Merton  E.  Church.  Va. 
Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cochran,  I 
Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,  K 
Mr.  George  W.  Dixon,  111 
Mr.  William  I.  Faux,  Pa, 


D.  C. 
Class  of  1931. 

Will 


Galliher.   D.  C. 
Bishop  Tohn  W.  Hamilton,  D.  C. 
Dr.  James  C.  Nicholson,  D.   C. 
Mr.    Clarence  F.    Norment.  D.    C. 
Hon.  Samuel  R.  Van  Sant,  Minn. 
Bishop  Luther  B.   Wilson,  N.   Y. 


Class  of  1935. 


Mr.   John   L.   Alcock,    Md. 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Baldwin,  H' 
Dr.  Jabez  G.  Bickerton,  Pa. 
Lewis  E.  Breuninger 
Mr.   William    S.   Corhy.   D. 
Bishop  Earl   Cranston.   Ohi( 


Bishop    Collins   Denny,   Va. 
Mrs.  John   F.   Keator,   Pa. 
Mr.  George  H.   Maxwell,  Mass. 
Mrs.    T.   Frank   Robinson.   III. 
Dr.  William  J.   Showalter 
Dr.  Alfred  Charles  True,   D.  C. 
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